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PREFACE. 


The  prcscut  porfonnauce  is,  so  &r  aa  the  end  ooakl  be  renched,  the  MOllment  of  a  dedgn, 
fonued  about  tweoty-sevea  years  ago,  of  one  day  presentiDig  to  the  world,  if  I  might,  some- 
thing liko  a  complete  grammar  of  the  English  language: — not  a  mere  work  (k  oriticism, 
nor  yet  a  work  too  tame,  indecisive,  and  uacritioai;  for,  in  books  of  either  of  these  sort^ 
our  lilmries  already  abound; — not  a  mere  philosophical  invesUgation  ot  what  is  general  or 
universal  in  grammar,  nor  yet  a  minute  detail  of  what  forms  only  a  part  of  cor  own  phi- 
lology ;  for  either  of  these  plans  fills  very  fitr  diort  of  sach  a  purpose not  a  mere  gram- 
matical compend,  abstract,  or  compilation,  sorting  with  other  works  already  before  tho 
public;  for,  in  the  productioa  of  school  grammara,  the  author  had  early  performed  his  part; 
and,  of  am  all  treatises  on  this  subject,  we  have  long  had  a  saperabandanoe  rather  than 
a  lack. 

After  about  ^een  years  devoted  chiefly  to  grammatical  studies  and  exercises,  during  most 
of  wiiich  time  I  had  beon  alternately  instructing  youth  in  four  different  languages,  thinking 
it  practicable  to  ^bct  some  improvement  upon  the  TpaTri^nJn  frtiietk  explain  our  own,  I  pre- 
pared and  pnbUshod,  for  the  use  of  schools,  a  duodecimo  TolOme  of  about  three  bundred 
pages;  which,  upon  the  presumption  that  its  principles  were  coaftvmable  to  the  best 
usage,  and  well  established  thereby,  I  entiUed,  "The  lostitutas  of  English  Qrammar."  Of 
this  work,  which,  it  is  believed,  has  been  gradually  gaining  in  reputation  and  demand  evor 
since  its  first  publication,  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  more  here,  than  that  it  was  the  result 
of  diligent  study,  and  that  it  is,  essentially,  the  nucleus,  or  the  groundwork,  of  the  present 
vi^ume. 

With  much  additional  labour,  the  prindples  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  English  Gram- 
mar, have  here  been  not  only  reaffirmed  and  rewritten,  but  occasionally  improved  in  ex- 
pression, or  amplified  in  their  details.  New  to^uca,  new  definitions,  new  rules,  have  also  been 
added ;  and  all  parts  of  the  subject  have  beon  illustrated  by  a  mnltiplici^  of  new  exunples 
and  exercises,  which  it  has  required  a  long  time  to  amass  and  arrange.  To  the  main  doctrines, 
also,  are  here  subjoined  many  new  observations  and  critidsms,  which  are  the  results  of  no 
Inoonsiderable  reading  and  reflection. 

Regarding  it  as  my  business  and  calling,  to  woiic  out  tho  above-mentioned  purpose  as 
circumstances  might  permit,  I  have  laid  no  daim  to  genius,  none  to  in&llibility;  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  accurate,  and  asiHred  to  be  useful ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  my  plan,  tliat  tiie 
reader  of  this  volume  shall  never,  through  my  fault,  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  any 
ttung  it  contams.  It  is  but  the  duty  of  an  author,  to  give  evei7  needful  facility  for  a  fair 
estimate  of  his  woric;  and,  whatever  auttuni^  there  may  be  for  anonymous  copying  in  works 
on  grammar,  the  precedent  is  always  bad. 

The  success  of  other  labours,  answerable  to  moderate  wishes,  has  enabled  me  to  pursue  this 
task  imder  bvonrable  circumstanoes^  and  with  an  trnniflfh.  Independent  aim.  Not  with  vain- 
glorious pride^  but  with  reverent  gratitude  to  God,  I  acknowledge  this  advantage,  giving 
thanks  tot  the  ti^atH  mercy  which  bss  uj^inne  me  to  the  long-continued  eflbrt.  Had  the  case 
been  otherwise, — had  the  labours  of  the  school-room  been  still  demanded  for  my  Bupp(»-t, — tho 
present  large  vohime  would  never  have  t^peared.  I  had  desired  some  leisure  for  the  com- 
pleting of  this  design,  and  to  it  I  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  profits  of  my  main  employment, 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without  hazard  of  adding  ancAher  chapter  to  "the  Calamities  of 
Autbora." 

Tho  nature  and  design  of  this  treatise  are  pertiape  sufficiently  developed  in  connexion 
with  the  various  topics  which  are  successively  treated  of  in  the  Introduction.  That  metiiod 
of  teaching,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  best,  is  also  there  described.  And,  in  the  Gram- 
mar itaelC  (here  will  be  found  ooos^al  directions  oonceming  the  manner  of  its  use.  I 
have  hoped  to  facilitate  the  stiufy  <^  the  EngUsh  language,  not  by  abridging  our  grammatioal 
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code,  or  b?  rejecting  the  common  phraseolgy  of  its  dootrinea,  bat  by  extending:  tbe  fiimor,  im> 
provinf;  tlie  latter,  estobliBhtng  both; — ^bat  etOl  moro,  by  famisbing  nev  Illuatrations  of 
the  subject,  and  arranging  ita  vast  nnmbor  of  particulars  in  eooh  order  timt  every  item  may  be 
readily  found. 

An  other  important  purpose,  nliich,  in  iho  preparation  of  this  vorlc,  has  been  borne  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  judged  worthy  of  very  particuJar  attention,  waa  tbe  attempt  to  settle,  so 
fiir  as  the  most  patieut  investigation  and  the  fullest  exhibition  of  proofii  could  do  it,  the  multi- 
tndinous  an-i  vexatious  disputes  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  sentiments  of  teachers,  and 
made  the  study  of  English  grammar  so  uniDviting,  ansatislhctory,  aud  unproStahle,  to  the 
student  whone  taste  demands  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 

"Whenever  labour  implies  the  exertion  of  thought,  it  does  good,  at  least  to  tho  strong:  when 
the  saving  of  labour  is  a  saving  of  thought,  it  enfeebles.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  ia  strength- 
ened by  hard  exercise:  but,  to  give  this  exercise  all  its  salutaty  effect,  it  should  be  of  a  reason- 
able kind ;  it  should  lead  us  to  the  perception  of  regularitf,  of  order,  of  principle,  of  a  law.  When, 
after  all  the  trouble  we  have  taken,  we  merely  find  anomalies  and  confusion,  we  are  disgusted 
with  what  is  so  uncongenial:  and,  as  oar  hig^r  fiicalties  have  not  been  called  into  action,  they 
are  not  unlikely  to  be  outgrown  by  tho  lower,  and  overbomo  as  it  were  by  the  underwood  of 
our  minda.  Hence,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  language  has  been  so  much  ne- 
glected,  and  why  such  scandalous  ignorance  prevails  concerning  its  nature  and  history,  is  ita 
unattractive,  disheartening  irr^larity:  none  but  Satan  is  fond  «  plonging  Into  chaos." — PhU 
Jologiad  Musmm,  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1832,)  VoL  i,  p.  666. 

If  there  be  any  remedy  for  the  neglect  and  ignorance  here  spoken  o^  it  must  bo  found  in  the 
mwo  effectual  teaching  of  English  grammar.  But  the  principles  of  grammar  can  never  have 
any  benefidal  fnfiuenoe  over  aapr  person's  manner  of  speaking  or  writhig,  till  by  some  process 
they  are  made  so  perfectly  fhmiliar,  that  he  can  ^ply  them  with  all  the  readiness  of  a  natirs 
power;  that  is,  till  he  can  apply  them  not  only  to  wlut  has  been  said  or  written,  but  to  what- 
ever he  is  about  to  utter.  They  must  present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  by  intuition,  and  with 
the  quickness  of  thought;  so  as  to  relate  his  language  before  it  proceeda  from  the  lipa  or  tho 
pen.  If  they  come  only  by  tardy  recollection,  or  are  called  to  mind  but  as  contingent  nflcr^ 
thoughts,  they  are  altogether  too  late;  and  serve  merely  to  mortify  the  speaker  or  writer, 
hj  reminding  him  of  some  deficiency  or  inaccnnugr  which  there  may  then  be  no  chance  to 
amend. 

But  how  shall,  or  can,  this  readiness  be  acquired?  I  answer,  By  a  careful  attention  to  such 
exercisea  as  are  fitted  to  taring  tho  learner's  knowledge  into  practice.  The  student  will  thercfuro 
find,  that  I  bare  given'  him  something  to  (io,  as  well  as  something  to  learn.  But,  by  the 
formulea  and  directions  in  this  work,  he  is  very  carefully  shown  how  to  proceed ;  and,  if  lie  bo 
a  tolerable  reader,  it  will  be  his  own  fault,  if  ho  does  not,  by  such  aid,  become  a  tolerable  gram- 
marian.  Tho  chief  of  these  exercises  are  tho  i>araing  of  what  is  right,  and  the  correcting  of 
what  is  wrong;  both,  perhaps,  equally  important;  and  I  have  intended  to  make  them  equally 
oaqr.  To  any  real  proflcient  hi  grammar,  nothing  can  be  more  free  from  embarrassment,  than 
the  p«f>nnance  of  these  exercises,  in  all  ordinary  cases.  For  grammar,  rightly  learned,  insti- 
tutes in  the  mind  a  certun  knowledge,  or  process  of  thought,  concerning  the  sorts,  properties, 
and  relations,  of  all  the  words  which  can  bo  presented  in  any  intelUgible  sentence ;  and,  with 
the  initiated,  a  perception  of  the  construction  will  always  instantly  follow  or  accompany  a  dis- 
covery of  the  sense :  and  instantly,  too,  should  there  be  a  perception  of  tho  error,  if  any  of  the 
words  are  misspelled,  mi^oincd,  misapplied, — or  are,  ia  any  way,  uni^thful  to  tho  sense 
intended. 

Thus  It  is  the  great  end  of  grammar,  to  secure  the  power  of  apt  expresrion,  by  causing  the 
jarinciples  on  which  languid  is  constructed,  if  not  to  be  constantly  inesent  to  the  miud,  at  least 
to  pus  through  it  more  rapidly  than  either  pen  or  voice  can  utter  words.  And  where  this 
power  resides,  there  cannot  but  be  a  proportionate  degree  of  critical  skill,  or  of  ability  to  judge 
of  the  hioguf^  of  others.  Present  what  you  will,  grammar  directs  the  mind  immediately  to 
s  conrideration  of  the  sense;  and,  if  properly  tai^ht^  always  creates  a  discriminating  taste 
which  is  not  less  oflbnded  1^  Bpedoos  absurd  itiea,  than  by  tbe  common  blnndera  <^  clownish- 
nees.  Every  one  who  has  any  pretensioas  to  this  art^  knows  that,  to  parae  a,  sentenoo,  is  but 
to  resolve  it  aoccnding  to  one's  trnderstaoding  of  its  import;  and  it  is  equally  dear,  that  the 
power  to  correct  an  erroneous  passage,  nsnally  demands  or  imi^ies  a  knowledge  ct  the  aathor's 
thought 

But,  if  parsing  and  correcting  are  of  so  great  practical  importance  as  our  first  mention  of 
them  suggests,  it  may  be  well  to  be  more  explicit  here  concerning  them.  The  pupil  who 
cannot  perform  these  exercises  both  accurately  and  fluently,  is  not  truly  prepared  to  per^ 
form  them  at  all,  and  has  no  right  to  expect  from  any  body  a  patient  hearing.  A  slow  and 
Altering  rehearsal  words  clearly  prescribed,  yet  neither  fliiriy  remembered  nor  under- 
■tukdingly  applied,  is  as  forngn  troca  parsing  or  correcting,  as  it  ia  from  elegance  of  diction. 
Divide  and  conquer, is  the  rule  here,  as  in  many  other  cases.  Bepn  with  what  is  simple; 
practise  it  till  it  beoomea  fiuniliar ;  and  then  proceed.  No  child  ever  learned  to  speak  by 
any  other  process.   Hard  things  become  easy  by  use :  and  skill  is  gained  by  little  and  little. 

Ot  the  whole  method  of  parsing,  it  should  be  understood,  that  it  is  to  be  a  critical  ei:er- 
fljee  in  vttenuioek  as  well  as  on  evidrace  of  previous  study, — an  exbiUtion  of  the  leuner's 
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attmuDents  ia  the  vni^oe,  as  well  as  in  the  Hxearj,  of  grammar;  and  tiutt,  in  any  toler- 
able peribnoance  of  Uiis  exercise,  there  must  be  an  exact  adhereuco  to  the  truth  a  fiicts, 
as  they  occur  in  the  example,  and  to  the  forms  of  expresaon,  which  are  prescribed  as 
nxxiels,  in  the  book.  For  parsing  ia,  in  no  degree,  a  vork  (^invention;  but  wholly  an 
ezwdse,  an  exertion  of  skilL  It  is,  indeed,  an  exercnse  for  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  ex- 
cept the  inventiTe  fiicalty.  Pero^tion,  jn^;ement;  reasoning,  memory,  and  method,  are 
indispensable  to  the  performance.  Kothing  is  to  be  guessed  at,  or  devised,  or  attered  at 
random.  K  the  learner  caa  but  rehearse  the  necessary  definitions  and  rules,  and  perform 
the  simplest  exercise  of  judgement  in  their  application,  he  cannot  but  perceive  what  he 
itaut  say  in  order  to  speak  the  truth  in  parsing.  His  principal  difflcolty  is  in  determining  the 
parta  of  speech.  To  lessen  this,  the  trial  should  commence  with  easy  sentences,  also  with  few 
of  the  definitions,  and  with  definitions  that  have  been  perfectly  learoed.  This  difficulty 
being  surmounted,  let  him  follow  the  forms  prescribed  for  the  sereml  praxes  of  this  work, 
and  he  sIuU  not  err.  The  directions  and  examples  given  at  the  head  of  each  exercise 
will  show  him  exactly  the  number,  the  order,  and  the  proper  phraseolt^,  of  the  paiticulaia 
to  be  stated;  so  that  he  may  go  through  the  explanation  with  every  advantage  which  a  book 
can  affiird.  There  is  no  hope  of  him  whom  these  aids  will  not  save  bom  "plunging  into 
diaos." 

''Of  all  the  woriEs  of  man,  language  is  the  most  enduring,  and  partakes  the  most  of  eternity. 
And,  as  onr  own  language,  so  far  as  thought  can  project  itself  into  the  fbture,  seems  likely  to 
be  coeval  with  the  worl^  and  to  spread  vastly  beyond  even  its  present  immeasurable  limits, 
there  cannot  easily  be  a  iwWer  bl^QCt  of  ambition  than  to  puriljr  and'bettra  iV*—Phiiologkei 
Muetm,  Tol.  i,  p.  666. 

It  was  some  ambition  of  the  kind  here  meant,  awakened  by  a  discoTery  of  the  scandslons 
errors  and  defects  which  abound  in  all  our  common  English  grammars,  that  prompted  me  to 
undertake  the  present  work.  Sow,  by  the  bettering  of  a  language,  I  understand  little  else 
than  the  extensive  teaching  its  just  forms,  according  to  analc^  and  the  general  custom  of 
the  most  accurate  writers.  This  teaching,  however,  may  well  embrace  alao,  or  be  combined 
with,  an  exposition  of  the  various  forms  of  false  gnunmar  by  which  inaccurate  writers  have 
cormpted,  if  not  the  language  itself;  at  least  their  own  stylo  in  it 

With  respect  to  our  present  English,  I  know  not  wbetlier  any  other  impForemoat  of  it  ought 
to  be  attempted,  than  the  avoiding  and  correcting  of  those  improprietiea  and  nnwamuitable 
anomalies  by  which  careleasness,  ignorance,  and  affectation,  are  ever  teni^ug  to  debase  it,  and  the 
careful  teaching  of  its  true  grammar,  according  to  its  real  importance  in  education.  What 
further  amendment  is  feasible,  or  is  worthy  to  engage  attention,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  nor 
do  I  claim  to  have  been  competent  to  so  much  as  was  manifestly  desirable  within  these  limits. 
Bnt  what  I  lacked  in  ability,  I  have  endeavored  to  supply  by  diligence;  and  what  I  could  con- 
veniently  strengthen  by  better  autbnity  than  my  own,  X  have  not  failed  to  support  with  all  that 
was  dne^  of  names,  guillemets,  and  references. 

Like  every  other  grammarian,  I  stake  my  reputatlm  as  an  author,  upon  "a  cert^  set  of 
opinions,"  and  a  certain  manner  of  exhibiting  them,  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  my  readers 
for  the  correctness  of  both.  All  contrary  doctrines  are  unavoidably  censured  by  him  who 
attempts  to  sustain  his  own ;  but,  to  grammatical  censures,  no  more  importance  ought  to  be 
attached  than  what  belongs  to  grammar  itself  He  who  cares  not  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of 
language,  is  inconsistent  with  nunseU;  if  he  be  oflfended  at  verbal  criticism;  and  be  who  is 
displeased  at  finding  his  opinions  rejected,  is  equally  so,  if  he  cannot  prove  tbem  to  be  well 
ibuoded.  It  IS  only  in  cases  susceptible  of  a  role,  that  my  writer  can  be  judged  deficient.  I 
can  censure  no  man  for  diSMng  from  me,  till  I  can  show  him  a  principle  which  he  ought  to 
follow.  According  to  Lord  Kamee,  the  standard  of  taste,  both  in  arts  and  in  manners,  is  "the 
common  sense  of  mankind,"  a  principle  founded  in  the  universal  conviction  of  a  common 
nature  in  our  speciea.  (See  Skmmta  of  (MtitMta,  Chap,  xxv,  Vol  ii,  p.  361.)  If  this  is 
so,  the  doctrine  applies  to  grammar  as  fully  as  to  any  diing  about  which  oritidsm  may  con- 
cern Itself 

Bat,  to  the  diseeming  student  or  teadier,  I  owe  an  apology  for  the  abnndant  oondesoen- 
^taa  with  which  I  have  noticed  in  this  volome  the  works  <^  nnskiUfol  grammarians.  Fw 

men  of  sense  have  no  natural  inclination  to  dwell  npon  palpable  oBences  against  taste  and 
Bcholarsliip ;  nor  can  they  be  easily  persuaded  to  approve  the  course  of  an  author  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  criticise  petty  productions.  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  grammatical 
authorship  has  sunk  so  low,  that  no  man  who  ia  capable  perceiving  its  multitudinous 
enwa,  dares  now  stoop  to  notice  the  most  flagrant  of  its  abuses,  or  the  most  successful  of 
its  abosers?  And,  of  the  quackery  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  what  con  be  a  more  natural 
eflect,  than  a  very  general  contempt  for  the  study  of  grammar?  My  apology  to  the  reader 
therefore  is,  that,  as  the  honour  of  our  language  demands  correctness  in  all  the  mnnnals 
prepared  for  schools,  a  just  exposition  of  any  that  are  lacking  in  this  ptnot,  ia  s  service  doe 
to  the  study  of  Knglish  grammar,  if  not  to  the  authors  in  question. 

The  expositi<m,  however,  that  I  have  made  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  other  writers,  is 
only  an  incident,  or  nnderpart,  of  the  scheme  of  this  treatise.  Nor  have  I  anywhere  ex- 
hitnted  blunders  as  one  that  takes  delight  in  their  discovery.  My  main  design  has  been,  to 
pr^are  a  work  which,  by  iu  own  oompletraess  and  excellence,  should  deserve  the  title 
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baradiOHii.  Bit^aocttqinheitfiTaoodatrfUwgfamniarbeinKoonfenedlr 
meun  of  tesdiUig  what  is  tno,  I  hite  thought  fit  to  iupply  this  portion  (X  my  took,  not  iVom 
aoonjmouB  or  uncertaiD  Bourees,  bat  from  the  aottul  text  of  otbw  autixm,  and  cbioB/  ftt»a  the 
works  of  professed  graDunariaa& 

"In  what  regarda  the  laws  of  grammatical  parity,"  sajs  Dr.  Campbell,  "the  ncdatioo  is 
moch  more  oonapiooooa  than  the  observaDoe." — See  PMloaopHy  (tfBhOorie,  p.  190.  It  there- 
fbre  Alia  in  with  my  main  pnrpose^  to  preaent  to  the  public,  in  the  following  ample  work, 
a  condensed  mass  of  special  criticism,  soch  as  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  foimd  in  any  lai^age. 
And,  if  the  littleness  ci  the  partioulars  to  which  the  learner's  attention  is  called,  be  re^- 
oned  an  olg'eotion,  the  aatiwr  lut  qooted  has  ftamWied  for  tne^  as  well  as  fbr  hlmseUI  a  good 
apology.  "The  elonents  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hogest  bodies,  are  sob- 
tile  and  inconsiderable.  The  moments  of  every  art  and  sdenoe  exhibit  at  flist,  to  the 
learner,  the  appearance  of  littleness  and  insignificancy.  And  it  is  by  attending  to  suc^  re- 
flection^ as  to  a  enperfidal  obserrer  wotdd  vpear  minute  and  fayperaritioal,  that  language 
most  be  Improved,  and  ektqasnos  peiftotod.'^ia,  pi  ML 

GOOLD  BBOWN. 

LTn,  Vm,  18S1. 
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EiTord  cODceming  the  Semicolon ;  .    .    .  787. 

Mixed  Examples  of  Error :  7S9. 

BectioQ  III.— Tbo  Colon;  itsSBulee;.   .  7S9. 

Errors  omcemin^  the  Col(m;   790. 

Mixed  Examples  of  Error ;  791. 

SectioQ  IV.— The  Period  ;  ite  8  Rnlee ;  .  791. 

Obsemtiona  on  tbe  Period ;  762. 

Errors  concerning  the  Period;    ....  794. 

Mixed  Kxumples  of  Error;   795. 

EectioD  v.— The  Dash ;  ita  8  Boles ;   .  .  795. 

ObMmtions  on  tbe  Dash :  799. 

Emm  easoeming  the  Dasn ;  794. 

Mixed  Examptea  of  Error ;  797. 

Section  VI.— The  Eroteme ;  Ita  8  Bales ; .  767. 
Observations  on  the  Eroteme ;  .  .  .  .  798. 
Errors  oouceming  tbe  Eroteme ; .   .    .    .  798. 

Mixed  Examples  of  Error ;  799. 

SeetioD  Vll.— Tbe  Ecpboneme;   Its  8 

Balea;   800. 

Errors  concerning  the  Ecpboneme; .  .   .  800. 

Mixed  Examples  of  Ernur;  801. 

Section  VIIl^The  Carres :  and  their  3 

Roles;  801. 

Vmn  oooeeming  the  Carres ;  .  .  .  .  SOS. 

Mixed  Examples  of  Error;  802. 

Section  IX.— The  Other  Marks ; .    .    .  .808. 

Mixed  Examples  of  Error ;   805. 

Bad  Eoclish  Badljr  Pointed;   808. 

Chapter  II.— Of  Utceranoe:   807. 

Sectirai  I.— Of  Articnlation:   807. 

Article  I.— or  tbe  Definition ;  .  .  .  .  808. 

Aztidell^^aood  Articolutum;  .  .  808. 


Section  II. — Of  Pronnndation ;  .   .  .  . 

Article  I. — Powen  of  Letters ;    .   .  . 

Article  II.— Of  Qnantity ;  

Article  IIL— or  Accent;  

Section  in.— or  Elocation ;  

Article  I.— Of  Emphasis ;  

Article  II.— Of  Pauses:  

Article  III.— Of  Inflections ;   .   .    .  . 

Article  IV.— Of  Tones;  

Chapter  III.— Of  Fignres :  

Section  I. — ^E^ares  of  Orthogrepby ;  .  . 
Section  II. — ^garea  of  Etymology ;  .  . 
Seotionlll^i^gareB  of  Syntax;  .  .  . 
Section  IV .—Figares  or  Bhetorio;  .  .  . 
Section  V. — Exmnploa  for  Pining,  Praxis 

Chapter  iV.— or  Venifioation;  .* 

Section  I.— or  Verae ;  ' 

Definitions  and  Principles;  

Observations  on  Verse ;  

Section  n. — Of  Accent  and  Quantity ; .  . 

Section  III.— Of  Poetic  Feet;  

Critical  Observations  on  Theories ; .   .  . 

Section  IV.— Of  the  Kinda  of  Verse ;  .  . 
Order  I.— lambie  Verse ;  its  8  Meeaores ;  . 
Order  II.— Trochiac  Verse ;  ita  Nature ; .  . 

Observations  on  Trochiuc  Metre;  .  ,  . 

Trochiucs  shown  in  their  8  Meesares: .  . 
Order  III. — Anapeetic  Verse ;  its  4  Meae- 
onM;  

Obwr\'ations  on  the  Short  Anapestics;  . 
Order  IV. — Dactylic  Verse ;  ita  8  Measares ;, 

Observations  on  Dactylics ;  

Order  V. — Compoaita  Verse ;  

Observations  on  Composites ;  

Section  V. — Improprieties  for  Correction ; 
Chapter  V. — Qaeations  on  Prosody ;  .  .  . 
Cbi^terVL-^ixentoeafiNr Writing;.  .  . 
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Chqiterl.— Of  Letters;— Capitals;    .    .   .  9(3. 

Corrections  under  each  of  tbe  16  Bales;  .  908. 

Pronuseaons  oorrectiona  of  Cspitala ;  .  .  908. 
Chapter  II.— Of  Syllables ;   909. 

Conectiona  ofEUse  SyllaUoation ;  .  .  •  1)09. 
Ciiqler  III.— Of  the  Figorec^  Words ;  .  .910. 


Corrections  nnder  each  of  the  6  Boles ;  .  910. 
Promiscnous  corrections  of  Fignre;     .   .  91fi. 

Chapter  IV.— Of  Si«lling ;  914. 

Corrections  under  each  of  the  15  Bales ;  .  914. 
PromiscuoaBcorreotions  of  Spelling;  .  .  919. 


THE  KET.-PABT  H— ErYMOLOGT. 


Chapter  L— Of  the  Parts  of  Speech:  .  . 

Bemark  oonoeming  False  Etymou^; 
Chapter  II. — Of  Articles;  5  Lessons;.  . 
Ch^iter  III. — Of  Nouns ;  8  Lessons ; .  . 
Chapter  IV.— Of  Adjectives ;  8  Lessons ; 
Chapter  V.^ — OfPronoaos;  SLeesona;  . 


.  920. 1  Chapter  VI.— Of  Verbs ;  3  Lessons ;  .  . 
.  9ft).  ■  Chapter  VII.— Of  Participles ;  8  Lessons ; 
,  920.  Chapter  VIII.— Of  Adverbs;  1  Lesson;. 
.  922.  Chapter  IX. — Of  Coi^unctioiis  ;  1  Lesson; 
.  924.  Chapter  X. — Of  Prepoditioiis ;  1  Lesson ; 
.  925.  Chapter  XL— Of  Interjeotioua  ;  1  Lesson; 
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Chapter  I.'-Of  Sentences ;  Bemark  ;  .  .  .  938. 
Chapter  II. — Of  Articlei^. — Corrections  an- 

der  the  17  Notes  to  Bule  I ;  ....  988. 
Cfampterlll.— Of  Cases,  or  Nouns;     .    .    .  987. 

Cot.  onder  Bole  II ;  of  Nominatives  ;  .    .  037. 

Cor.  onder  Bule  III ;  of  Apposition ;  .  .  938. 

Cor.  nnder  Knle  IV;  t^Poeaeatirea;  .  .  969. 

Cor.DDderBole  V;  ofOl^ectivea;.  .  .940. 

Cor.  nnder  Rnle  VI ;  of  Same  Cases ;  .    .  948. 

Cor.  under  Bole  VII ;  of  Objectives :  .   .  944. 

Cor.  nnder  Bole  VIU;ofNom.Absolnte;  945. 
Chapter  IV^-^  AdiectiveB.-~CorreotionB 

nnder  the  M  Notes  to  Bale  IX ;  .  .  .  945. 


Chapter  V.— Of  Prononns.— Corrections  nn- 
der Rale  X  and  its  16  Noten  ;  .    .    .    .  960. 

Corrections  under  Bale  XI ;   of  Pro- 
nouns;   965. 

Cor.  under  Rule  XII :  of  Pronouns ;   .  .  956. 

Cor.  onder  Bule  XIII ;  of  Pronoans  ;  .  .  966. 
Chapter  VI. — Of  Verbs. — Corrections  under 

Kale  XIV  and  ita  10  Notes :    .   .    .   .  966. 

Cor.  under  Rule  XV  and  its  Note ;  .    .    .  962. 

Cor.  under  Rule  XVI  an  l  its  7  Notes  ;    .  962. 

Cor.  under  Bale  XVII  and  Its  15  Not«s : .  965. 

Cor.  nnder  Bule  XVIII ;  of  Infinitives ;  .  9Ta 

Cor.  nnder  Bale  XIX ;  of  Infinitives;    ,  971* 
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Chapter  I.— Ponctnation;   1026. 

Section  I.— The  Cotruna;  Correodofu 
nnder  ita  17  Boles ;  1096. 

Section  II.— The  Semtoidan ;  OonsotioiH 
nnderltaSBnlM;   1080. 

lOxad  BnmplflB  Coneoted ;  1081. 

Seodon  III^Tho  Colon;  Coneatkoa 
under  He  8  Bnles ;  1089. 

BDxed  Eiamples  Corrected ;  1089. 

Seoti(m  IV.— The  Period;  Comettons 
under  its  S  Btilee ;   1088. 

Mixed  Examples  Corrected ;  lOSi. 

Section  V.— Tlie  Dash:  CorredioDa  un- 
der its  8  Bales ;   1084. 

IQxed  Examples  Oomcted;  1(06. 


Section  VI.— The  Erotvine ;  CorrMdocs 
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Mixed  Examples  Coirteted lOH. 
Section  VII.— The  Ecphonenw;  Okibo- 
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nnder  th^  9  Boles ;   1087. 

Mixed  Examples  Comoted;   1087. 

Section  IX.— All  Points ;  Ck»rreati<»i8 ;  .  1088. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMARS  AND  GRAMMARIANS, 


WITH  SOU 


COLLATKRAL  WORKS  A2?D  AUTHORITIES, 

.         ESPECIALLY  8ITCH  AS  ABE  CITED  Df 

THE  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


Adaic,  Alxxaitdkb,  IX.D. ;  "  I^itia  and  EofUsh 
Oranunar 12mo,  pp.  802 :  Ediubo^h,  1772 ; 
Boston,  180S. 

Adamb,  Johx  Qtmrar,  LLJD. ;  "  Lectores  on 
Bhfltoiic  and  Oi«toi7;"  S  vola.,  8to:  Cam- 
bridge, N.  £.,  1810. 

Bev.  Coutus,  A.       English  Grammar ; 
12IIW,  pp.  172  :  iBt  SditioD.  Boeton,  1888. 
A*"",  VAsm^  M.  B. :  EDjflish  Grammar ; 
ISmo,  pp.  lOS :  8d  Editicm,  Montpelier,  Vc, 
1814. 

AsAu,  £. ;  Engliflh  Qrammar ;  ISmo,  pp.  148 . 

Luoeatar,  Mua^  Ist  £d^  1806 ;  6th  Ed.,  1821. 
Axanx,  Joura;  English  Grammar,  8to  :  Loa- 

don,  1893. 

AuBiTOKiH,  BoBZBT ;  Latin  and  Eagliah  IMo- 
tJonary.  4ln:  Ist  Ed.,  1786:  reviaad  Ed., 
LondJilSSS. 

AuwruBH.  Lcwgn;  **A  Praotioal  Byatam  of 
English  Grammar 13mo,  pp.  144:  Ist  Ed., 
Providenoe,  £.  I.,  1887. 

Au»K,  Abkzb,  a.  H.  :  "  Grammar  Uade  Eas; ;" 
ISmo,  pp.  ISO:  1st  Ed.,  Boston,  1611. 

AxoKM,  Ber.  Tduitht,  Jan.;  English  Gram- 
mar ;  18mo,  pp.  86 :  let  £d.,  Boeton,  1811. 

AuMooSj  W. ;  Lectures  on  Engtiah  Grammar 
and  Bhfltoric.  for  Common  Schools,  Acade- 
miee,"  Ao.  \  ISmo,  pp.  68 :  11th  Ed.,  Boeton, 
1847. 

AiJtrAinww,  Gaub,  A.  IL ;  (1.)  "  Grammatioal 
Ekmenta,'^  pobUahed  before  17M.  (S.)  "A 
Gnoimtiod  Institute  of  the  I«tin  Lan- 
snage;'*  12mo,  pp.  182:  Worcester,  Mass., 
I7»i  (8.)  A  Grammatical  System  of  tho 
K^ish  I^gnage  12mo,  pp.  98  :  written 
at  Hendon,  Mass.,  1795 :  10th  feU,  Eeene,  N. 
H.,_1814.  Also,  (4.)  «An  Introduction  to 
Lean,"  1725;  ind-Jfi.)  "An  Introdootion  to 
ttw  Speaking  and  Writmg  of  fiiglish." 

AlczAiiDKB,  SucuxL ;  Enghsh  Grammar :  18mo, 
pp.  216 :  4th  Edition,  Condon,  1882. 

Aun,  laaaiL,  Jan.,  A,  M. ;  "  Abridgement  of 
Miuny'a  E.  Gram.,"  &c;  18mo,  pp.  128: 
Boston,  18S4  and  1849. 

AxLKif,  BeT.  WiLLUH,  U.  A. ;  *<  Grammar  of 
the  Englteh  Langnage,"  Ac  ;  l8mo :  London. 
Also,  ''^The  Elements  of  English  Orvnniar," 
Ac;  ISOM^  pp.  467:  London,  1818;  Sd  Ed., 
IttL 


AixxK  and  CozirwBXi. ;  English  Grammar ; 

ISmo,  pp.  162 :  8d  Edition,  London,  1841. 
Au^,  D.  Cavkbko;  "Grammatio  Guide,  or 

Common  School  Grammar :"  12mo,  pp.  94 : 

8jFraouee,N.  Y,,  1847. 
Amdkbw,  James,  LL.D. ;  Engluih  Qrammar ; 

8vo,  pp.  129 :  London,  1817. 
AmMtsTS  &  Stoddabd  ;  "  A  Grammar  of  tho 

Latin  I^gnage :"  12mo,  pp.  828 :  Boston, 

1886;  Uthm,  1846. 
AsqklL,  Outer,  A.  M. ;  English  Grammar ; 

12mo,  pp.  90  :  let  Edition,  Providence,  R.  I., 

1880. 

Akous,  WnxiAM,  H.  A. ;  English  Grammar ; 
12mo,  pp.  255 :  2d  Edition,  Gtesgov,  Scotland, 
1807. 

Amoh.  :  "  The  British  Grammar 8to,  pp.  S81: 
London,  1760,  or  near  that  date.  JBoston, 
Mass.,  1784. 

Akon.  ;  "  A  Comprehensive  Giammnr,"  Ac ; 
ISmo,  pp.  174:  8d  Ed.,  Philadelphia, T.  Dob* 

son,  1788. 

A»oH, ;  "The  Comio  Grammar,"  Ac.:  Lon- 
don, 1840. 

Akos.;  "The  Decoy,"  an  Ibelish  Grammar 

with  Cuts;  12mo,  pp.  88:  New  YoA,  8. 

Wood  A  Sons,  1820. 
AsoM. :  E.  Gram.,  "  By  T.  C. ;"  18mo,  pp.  104 : 

London.  1848. 
Akok.  :  Grammar  and  Bhetoiio:  12mo,  pp. 

221:  London,  1776. 
Anox.;  "The  English  Tator;"  8vo:  Londtm, 

Anom.  ;  English   Gnunmar,  ISmo:  London, 

Boosey,  1795. 
Awnr.^  En^sh  Grammar;  ISmo,  pp.  161: 

Anon.  ;  S^glish  Grammar;  18mo,  pp.  86:  Lon- 
don, 1888. 

Anon.;  An  English  Grammar,  with  Engrav- 
ings ;  18mo,  pp.  18 :  Ltmdtm,  1820. 

Anon,  :  Englisn  Grammar,  pp.  84 :  1st  Ed., 
Hnddenifield,  1817. 

Anon.  ;  "  The  ^entlals  of  English  Grammar;" 
18mo,  pp.  108 :  8d  Edititm,  London,  1821. 

Anon.:  "A  Plain  and  Comprehensive  Gram- 
mar," in  "  The  Complete  Lettei^ Writer 
ISmo,  pp.  81 ;— pages  <a  the  whole  booh,  216 : 
London,  IBII. 
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Axoir. :  Eugliali  Grcmiiur:  18mo,  pp.  181: 

Albauy,  N.  Y.,  isiu. 
Alios. ;  (A.  II.  Multby  &  Co.  pub. :)  Momy'a 

Abrideemeut,  "witn  Additiooa;"  ISmo,  pp. 

ISO :  KewhaTen,  Ct.,  1822. 
Anok.;    (Jiunea    ]>)riiig,    pab.  ;)  MoTray's 

Abridgement,  "  vitii  Alteistioiu  and  Im- 

provemcuts ;  by  a  T«aober  of  Tonth (Ixw- 

BonLyon;)  iSmo,  pp>  72:  14tb  Ed.,  Bwton, 

1631. 

Avox. ;  "  The  Infoot  School  GrommRr  (said 

to  have  been  written  bv  Mn.  Bethtino-,) 

18mo,  pp.  1S2  :  Mew  York,  1830.  Jonathui 

Seymour,  proprietor. 
■Asos.;  restalozziaa  Grammar  :  ISmo,  pp.  60  : 

BoBton.  18S0. 
Aifo^.;  uitcrTocative  Omnmar:  ISmo,  pp.70: 

Boston,  1832. 
Avon.;  Gmiiiimr  tritli  Cnta;  ISmo,  pp.  108: 

Boston,  l^SO. 
Axon.;  "The  Juvenile  Enfillah  Gnanmar;" 

ISmo,  pp.  89 :  Boston,  1820.   B.  I^kini  & 

Co.,  pubashent  and  proprietota. 
Ason. :  "  Tbo  Little  ^Grammarian ISmo,  np. 

lOB:  2d  Edition,  Boston,  16S9. 
Axox. ;  An   Indnetive  Ontninuir ;  12mo,  pp. 

185 :  Windsor,  Vt.,  1829. 
Axox. ;  "  A  Conoiee  Grammar  of  the  Engliali 

Language,  attempted  in  Verso;**  ISmo,  pp. 

ftS :  iBt  Edition,  New  York,  1825. 
Anon.  ;  "  Edward's  Fint  Leaaona  in  Gnun- 

mar;"  ISmo,  pp.  108:  1st  Ed.,  Boatm,  T.  H. 

Webb&Oo.,l64S. 
Anon.  ;    The  First  Leaaona  In  Kwliah  Gram- 
mar ;"  ISmo,        90;  lot  Ediwn,  Boaton, 

1842. 

Akon.  ;  "  A  New  Grammar  of  the  EngUah  Lan- 

gnotre;"  12rao,  pp.  124:  New  York,  1831; 

2d  Ed.,  Boston,  18S4. 
Anon.;  "Enclyuoa,  or  the  Prindplee  of  Uni- 

Yoreul  Grammar ;"  8vo,  pp.  1S3 :  L<mdon,  J. 

Booth,  1314. 
Anon.  ;  "  The  Geoenl  Principlea  of  Grammar, 

edited  by  a  few  Well-Wishera  to  Knowleike ;" 

ISmo,  pp.78:FfaUadelphia,LeaABIaiteluTd, 

1847. 

Anon.  ;  "  English  School  Grammar  ;**  small 
12mo,  pp.  32 :  London,  1850.  A  meagre  sketch, 

gnblisned  by  "the  Society  fi>r  promoting 
hriatian  Knowledm." 
Anon.  ;  "  An  EngUui  Grammar,  together  with 
a  First  LesBOU  in  Beading;"  ISmo,  pp.  10; 
James  Bams,  London;  m  Ed.,  1844.  Not 
worth  a  [dn. 
AntnOTUi;  hia  Poetics; — the  Greek  text,  with 
Goolston^s  Latin  Version,  and  Winstuiley's 
Notes;— 8vo,  pp.  320:  Oxford,  England, 
1780, 

AsNOLu,  T.  K.,  M.  A.;  English  Grammar; 

12mo,  pp.  79 :  2d  Edition,  London,  1841. 
Asu,  JoiLv,  LL.D.:  '*  Grammatical  Institates;" 

ISmo,  pp.  1^ :  London,  first  pabUshed  about 

1768:  New  York,  ''A  New  ^tion,  Revised 

and  Comctad,"  1799. 
Bacon,  Calfb,  Teacher ;   "  Mnrray's  English 

Grammar  Put  into  Questions  and  Auswera ;" 

ISmo,  pp.  108:  New  York,  lat  Edition,  1818; 

5th  EcUtJon,  1828, 1827,  and  1680. 
Bauolst,  Jonatiiak  :  English  Grammar ;  12mo, 

pp.  200:   1st  E<mion,  Uticn,  N.  Y.,  1845. 

Suppressed  fr.r  pla^arism  from  6.  Brown. 
Bau:»,  William  S.  ;  (1.)  "Ix^ctare8  on  Lan- 

?uB(re 12mo,  pp.  2.^2:  Providence,  1S86. 
2.)  "  A  Orammnr  cf  the  Ensrlish  Language ;" 
12mo,  pp.  140:  l^t  Edition,  Boston,  1889. 
Baldwin,  Edward  ;  Enelixh  Grammar ;  18nio, 

pp.  148:  London,  1810 ;  2d  Ed.,  1624. 
BwiRB,  I^.  JoxATHAN  J  "  A  GramnuT  <^  Elo- 
eotion;"  ISmo:  KewhaTm,  1880. 


BAByABD,  Frkderiok  a.  p.,  a.  U.  ;  "  Analytic 
Grammar;  with  Symbolic Illastntion ;"  ISmo, 
pp.  264  :  New  York,  1886.  Thla  la  acorion 
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pp.  76 :  1st  Ed.,  London,  1841. 
KuKiiAK,  Bakuel  ;  "  Englwh  Grammar  in  fiimil- 

ior  Lectures ;"  ISmo,  pp.  141— 2S8  :  Sd  Ed- 

Harriabargfa,  Pa.,  1826;  ISth  Ed.,  New  York; 

18S9. 

Knowlib,  Jomc;  "Tbe  Prindples  of  English 

Grammar ;"  ISmo:  8d  Ed.,  London,  1794. 

Knowlton,  Joseph;  English  Grammar;  18mo, 
pp.  84 :  Salem,  Mass.,  1816 :  2d  Ed„  1682. 

Latiiah,  Rodbbt  Gordon,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
(1.)  "  Tlio  English  I*iiguago 8vo,pp.  418: 
lat  Ed.,  London,  1841.  (2.y  "  English  Gram- 
mar*'* ISmo,  pp.  214;  Ist  Ed.,  L^don,  1848. 
(8  \  "A  Hond-Book  of  the  English  Lao- 
ffiUfre;"  1«B«  IK'^Oi  PP-      =  NewYoric,  1852. 

Lt»3f.  Dudlet;  English  Grammar;  S4to,  pp. 
60   1  at  "Ed-i  Concoid,  N.  H.,  1826. 

W  i  -WnluAi*;  "The  Prindples  of  EiuilBh 
ft^tti**;"  Wnw,  pp.  14S:  fith  Ed.,  £Un- 
^^tf^^ilBarBiTlBM.  ^ 
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Iawk,  Aunrao;  "Xiuaom  in  Eoglisli  Gnun- 
mar;'*  ISmo,  pp.  60:  Ist  £d.,  Boston,  ieS2. 

IiBTB,  Joax;  (1.)  EngliBh  Oranmuur:  18mo, 
pp.  4S :  1«  Ed.,  New  "lork,  1888.  (2.)  Tables 
of  Compnmdve  Etymology;  or,  The  Stadent's 
Mmniul  of  Languid ;"  4to,  pp.  108 :  Pbtlad., 
1683. 

Lkwu,  Wiluax  Gkuthud  ;  KigUsh  Qrammir; 

ISmoL  pp.  204:  Ist  E<1.,  Loudon,  1821. 
Lar,  WtLLUH ;  "  BreviMima  Institntio,  sea  Bo- 

tio  Oranuoatioes  cofrnoBoendte kige  ISmo, 

pp.  140:  London,  1798. 
LDIDU.T,  Bev.  JoQN,  A.  H. ;  IkigliBh  Gnunmar ; 

18mo,pp.  86:  lat  Ed.,  Ixindon.  1842. 
Locks,  Johx,  M.  D.;  small  English  Grammar; 

18mo:  let  Ed.,  CiaciiiDatj,  Ohio,  1827. 
Locobtox,  William  ;  fkigltsh  Gnunmar :  ISmo, 

pp.  1»4:  Sd  Ed.,  London,  1739. 
LoncHiLD,  llr*.;  English  Gnunmar:  IStDO,  pp. 

m  40th  Ed.,  London,  184S. 
LowTBjBoBKBT,  D.D.:  "  A  Short  IntrodsotioQ  to 

Bwluh  Gnunmar itaio,  pp.  188 :  London, 

nSi-Pbibdalphi^  insp-Cambiidg^  Mass!, 

18S8. 

LraDZ,  ^OBOr  •English  Grammar;  18mo,  pp. 

10:  lot  Ed.,  Woodstock,  Vt,  1881. 
Mack,  Etkbbd  J. ;  "  The  Belf-Iustntctor,  and 

Prautiosi  English  Grammar ;"  ISmo,  pp.  180 : 

lat  Ed..  Springfield,  Mass.,  1886.  An  egregious 

plagiarum  trmn  G.  Brown. 
KloaowAx,  Ber.  Jjlmis;  "Eogliah  Grammar;" 

ISmo,  pp.  £48:  London,  1686. 
ICaoKEftoeH,  Dunoak;  "An  Vamj  on  EogUah 

Grammar;"  8vo,  pp.  889:  Boaton,  1?97. 
MAcxiLaiiHKK,  WnxLui ;  ^g^Ufi   Grammar ; 

12mo :  Glasgow,  1799. 
Maiiuibb,  Miohaxl;  Kurliah  Grammar;  8to, 

pp.872:  London,  1718. 
MaxDcmut,  Hsnkt,  D.  D.  ;  (1.)  "  Elements  of 

Bailing  and  Oratorv Isrgo  12mo:  Utioa, 

N,Y.7lM5.  (2.)  «  A  Coarse  of  Beading  for 

Sebools  i"  ISmo,  pp.  877  :  Improved  Ed. :  Kew 

York,  1851. 

Habcct,  Mrs. ;  English  Gramnur;  ISmo,  pp. 

Ml :  7th  Ed.,  London,  184». 
MsniM,  Bkiij.:  Ewliah  Grammar;  ISmo:  Lm- 

doD,  17M. 

HaanaSt  Josh  ;  Kiglisb  Grammar :  18mo,  pp. 

188:  8d  Ed.,  London,  1621. 
Uauxdes,  Sam ckl  ;  Grammar  prefixed  to  Diet. ; 

18mo,  pp.  80:  1st  Ed.,  Londmi,  1880. 
Uatox,  willlui  ;  Engliah  Gnunmar :  ISmo,  pp. 

70:  let  E<1.,  London,  1820. 
W(^EU>T,  F. ;  18mo  Gnunmar:  PhUad.,  1880. 
lFCiFm>0H,  J.  VL,  D.  D. ;  "A  Maooal  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar;"  18mo,  pp.  188:  7th  Ed.,  Ed- 

mbnigh,  1841. 
ITElumtt,  James  N.  ;  <■  Wjnnifll^  Analvtical  and 

l^theti<ml,  of  Orthf^jraphy  and  Deanition ;" 

8to,  pp.  823 : 1st  Ed.,  New  York,  1848.  Aim, 

"The  Yoong  AualfMr l8mo,  pp.  W:  New 

YoTk,184«r  ' 
ICziLAJt,  Mark  A. ;  Engliah  Grammar :  12tno  : 

London,  1603. 
Hekdcihall,  WiiiiAX ;  "  The  Classification  of 

WMda;"  18mo  pp.  86:  Philad.,  1814. 
VM*m.  J.:  "Eogiish  Grammar;"  8to,  pp. 

184:l8tia.,  New  York,  1785.  ^  "'^ 

Hkbcxt,  :&.anche;  Englisb  Grammar;  ISmo,  8 

vols,      846  :  lat  Ei,  London,  1799. 
iUactuxt,  Aabox  M.  ;  Uanm/*a  Small  Oram- 

TOT,  Enlangiod:  Iflmo^  pp.fil«!  N.  Y.,  1884. 

This  '*  EolaivM  Abridgement^  beoame  <*  The 

American  Scnool  Grammar'*  in  18M. 
Mai.nt,  Auexandeb;  English  Qrammir;  ISmo, 

pp.  119 :  lat  Ed.,  SeVYork,  1795. 
Mnua,  The  Hisaes;  Engliah  Grammar;  ISmo, 

pp.  88:  iBt  Ed.,  London,  1680. 
luxo,  FnonuKD  H.;  "The  Beady  t^wnma- 
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rian;"  sqoare  12mo,  pp.  84:  Ithaca,  New  York, 
1848. 

MiiXEB,  Tobias  Ham  ;  Hurray's  Abridgement, 
with  Qaostions ;  12uio,  pp.'T8:  Portiimonth, 
N.H.,  1828. 

UiLLUiAM,  Bev.  Geobob  ;  English  Gnunmar : 
ISmo,  pp.  78 :  Edin.,  1831 ;  2d  Ed.,  1888. 

Mocttz,  Thomas;  "  OrtliognphT  and  Prooonoi- 
ation ;"  12mo,  pp.  178 :  Ti(»idon,  1810. 

MoBOAN,  Jonathan,  Jan.,  A.  B. ;  English  Gram- 
mar; lamo,  pp.  405:  1st  Ed.,  HaUowell,  Me., 
1814. 

MoBun-,  CnARua,  A. B. ;  "School  Grammar;" 
18mo,  pp.  86:  (with  Cnts :)  1st  Ed.,  Hartford, 
Ct,  1886. 

MoBBT,  Amos  G.  ;  English  Grammar ;  ISmo,  im. 
106 :  Albany,  N.  YT,  1889. 

MniXEf,  William  :  "  An  Abridgment  of  Walk- 
ex's  Boles  on  the  Sounde  of  theXetten ISmo, 
pp.  184:  Boston,  1684.   Fndge  1 

Mdllioak,  John,  a.  M.  ;  (1.)  *'  Exporition  of  the 
Grammatioal  Stroottue  of  the  EugUsh  Lnn- 
gnage;"  small  6vo,  pp.  674 :  New  York,  1868. 
(8.)  Same  Abridged  for  Schools ;  12mo,  pp. 
Sol :  N.  Y,  1864. 

MnBRAT,  Alkxandeb,  D.  D.  ;  "  The  History  of 
European  Langnages in  two  vola.,  Svo. ;  pp. 
800. 

Mdbxay,  Alzxandeb.  Schoolmaster ;  "  Easy 
Engliah  Grammar;''  18mo,  pp.  194:  8d  Ed., 
Londwi,  1798. 

MuBSAT,  LiNDixrj  (1.)  "English  Grammar, 
Adapted  to  the  Different  Claasefl  of  Leomeie  :'* 
18mo,  pp.  864 :  York,  Eng.,  1796 :  2d  £d- 
1796 ;  SSd  Ed.,  1816.  (8.)  Abridgment  of 
Murray's  English  Grammar ;"  18mo,  pp.  106: 
"From  theloUi  ^liah  £d.,"  New  York, 
1817.  («.)  "  An  English  Grammar  in  two 
volumes,  octavo  ;  pp.  664 ;  ^h  Amencan  from 
the  last  EngUah  Ed. ;  New  YoA,  1819.  (4.) 
A  felling-Book ;  ISmo,  pp.  180 :  New  York, 

Mtuns,  Wm.  F.-  Gram.,  ISmo:  England,  1809. 

Mtlke,  B«v.  a.,  I).D.:  English  Grammar ;  ISmo, 
pp.  180 :  11th  Ed.,  Edinbargh,  1888. 

Nksbit,  a.  ;  **  An  Inbvd.  to  English  Parsinff 
18mo,  pp.  818 :  8d  Ed..  YorkrEngland,  ISO. 

NawBintT,  John  ;  f^liso  Grammar ;  12ino,  pp. 
168 :  6tb  £d^  London,  1767. 

NiOHnNOALB,  Bev.  J. ;  uaglish  Gnunmar ;  18mo, 
pp.  96:  lat  Ed.,  London,  1828. 

NnoK,  H. ;  (l.)  "  The  English  Parser ;"  ISmo, 
pp.  164:  let  Ed.,  London,  1886.  (S.)  "  New 
and  Gon^nheosive  Engliah  Grammar  l8mo : 
let  Ed.,  Ixmdon,  1888. 

NirniNO,  Bnnn,  A.  M.;  "A  PraotUnl  Gram- 
mar ;"  12mo,  pp.  144 :  8d  Ed.,  Montpeller,  Vt, 
1886. 

Odbll,  J.,  A.  M. ;  EngUsh  Grammar ;  ISmo,  pp. 
806 :  lat  Ed.,  Ltmdra,  1808. 

Olitek,  Edwabd,  D.  D.  ;  EDglish  Gnunmar ; 
ISmo,  pp.  178 ;  1st  Ed.,  Lon£in,  1807. 

Olivxb,  HAMnzL;  English  Grammar;  8vo,  pp. 
877:  1st  Ed.,  London,  1SS6. 

P&xxEB,  Mabt;  English  Grammar;  ISmo,  pp. 
48:  New  York,  1803. 

Pabzxb,  Biobard  Qrekk;  (1.)  "  Exertnsee  In 
Composition;"  18mo,  pp.  106:  8d  Ed.,  Boa- 
ton,  1888.  ^)  "Aide  to  Bi^feh  Compo- 
sition ISmo,  418:  1st  Ed.,  Boatoi, 
1644. 

Fabxis  and  Fox ;  "  Progressive  Exeroisea  in 
English  Grammar:"  In  three  separate  parts, 
ISmo :— Fart  I,  pp.  96 ;  Boston,  1884 :  Part  II, 
pp.60;  Boston,  1880:  Fait  Ili;  pp.  ISS;  Boa- 

tm,  1840. 

PAKKHUBn,  JoHW  L. ;  (1.)  "  A  Systematio  Inftw- 
dnotion  to  English  Grammar  r  ISmo,  pp.  104 ; 
Coneoid,  hTb..  1880;  Sd  lEd.,  ISSt  (8.) 
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"  EDgUsli  GnRDDur  for  BcraoiMn ISmo, 

pp.  lt(0 :  iBt  Kd.,  Andover,  Miw.,  1B86. 
PAsaom,  Samobl  H.  ;  ilnglisn  Gnnunar ;  ISmo, 

pp.  107  :  l8t  ¥>d..  Fliilodelpbio,  1888. 
Peibcx,  John  ;  "  The  New  American  Spelling- 

Book,"  with  "  A  Plain  and  Eaay  Introdnotion 

to  E^nelishOrunmar;"  12mo,  pp.  800 :  6th  Ed., 

Pliiladelphia,  1804.   This  Orammar  is  moatly 

copied  from  Harrison'B. 
Peisoi:,  Ulitxb  B.  ;  "  Ttta  Orammar  of  the  Eng- 
tangufige;"  ISmo,  pp.  884:  Irt  Ed^  Hew 

York,  183S.    Also,  Abridsement  of  tho  ume ; 

ISmo,  pp.  144:  BoMoo,  1640. 
pEwaicLur,  Edwabd  ;  English  Qiva. ;  IBmo, 

pp.  108 :  iBt  Ed.,  London,  1840. 
PEitLET,  Damel,  if. D. ;  "A  Gtwmmr  of  the 

English  Langnage      ISmo,  pp.  79 :  lit  Ed., 

Andover,  Mass.,  1884. 
Pbbt,  Wiluax  ;  Gronunar  hi  DioU ;  ISmo :  Ed- 

iiibnrgh,  1801. 
PtcsBouRN,  Jakss;  "  Diflsertatton  on  the  English 

Verb:"  London,  1789. 
Picket,  Ald£BT ;  "  Analytical  SoboolGnunmar:" 

18mo,  pp.  203:  New  York,  1828  ;  2d  Ed., 

1824. 

PlHMKO,  T.  S.,  M.  A.,  M.  D. ;  (1.)  "A  Primary 
Gmminar,  for  Beginners CiDriniwti.  (2.) 
"  Analytical  Orammar  of  the  E.  Language;" 
ISmo,  pp.  Cincinnati,  1660;  New  York, 
1S5S.  (8.)  "Pinneo's  i^Usb  Teacher;  in 
which  is  tBOght  the  Stmctnre  of  Sentences  by 
Analysis  sod  Byntbesis 12mo,  pp.  S40 :  C^- 
dnnui,  18S1. 
Fctxocs,  W.:  (1.)  A  Catechiwi  of  £.  Gram. ; 
18mo,  pp.  TO :  18th  Ed.,  London,  1825.  (2.)  A 
ComNvbeosiTa  Qrammar;  ISmo,  pp.  818  :  Ist 
Ed.,  lioodtm,  1829. 
PoNO,  Enoch,  1>.  D.  ;  "  Hamy's  System  of  Eng. 
Grammar,  Improved ;"  ISioo,  pp.  228  :  5tn 
Ed.,  Worcester,  Mmm.,  1886.  AJao,  under  the 
same  title,  a  petty  Gnmmar  with  Cuts ;  18mo, 
pp.  71 :  New  Ed.,  "Worcester,  1886. 
FowiiiB,  DjiEflKL,  A.  M. :  E.  Grammar :  ISmo, 
166:  Ist  Ed.,  Weat  Brookfleld,  Mms., 


pKunLBT,  JoRPH,  LL.D. ;  "  The  Rndimenta  of 
E.  Grammar;'*  lUmo,  pp.  202  :  8d  Ed.,  Lon- 
don 1772. 

pDE,  lluoii  A.;  English  Gnunmar;  18mo,  pp. 

140:  Ist  Ed.,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
PoiXEK,  P.  II. ;  Esgliah  Grammar:  12mo,  pp. 

831 :  London,  1820;  Sd  Ed.,  1822. 
TunuM,  J.  H.;  "  EogUab  Gnmmar;*'  (Uorray's, 

Modided;)  ISmo,  pp.  16S:  CoiMord,  N.  H., 

1826;  Star.,  1881. 
Pttnak,  Baiioki.;  "Pntnam'a  Hmray;"  ISmo, 

^  108 :  Improved  Ster.  £d. ;  Dover,  N.  H., 

Pinnnr,  Bev.  W. ;  English  Grammar ;  ISmo,  pp. 
Sll :  Lcmdon,  1821 ;  2d  Ed.,  1820. 


New  York,  1854. 
KuiD,  Au;  "Teacher's  Manoal,"  Ac;  18mo, 

pp.  90:  lat  Ed«  Boston,  1888. 
Bksd,  Cucb,  a.  M.  ;  EoglUi  Grammar ;  iSmo, 

pp.  80:  lat  Ed..  Boston,  1821. 
Bud,  a.  :  English  Grammar :  ISmo,  pp.  W:  8d 

Ed.,  London,  1689. 
Bud,  Jokk,  M.  D, j  English  Grammar;  12mo, 

pp.  88 :  Ist  Ed.,  GlaagOTr,  1880. 
BiooBD.  F.  W.,  A.  M. ;  "  The  Yoiith*a  Grammar ; 

or,  Easy  Lessons  m  EtymologT 12mo,  pp. 

118 :  1st  Ed.,  N.  Y.,  1866.  ^ 
BiOA!i,  John;  Grammar,  18mo;  I>nblin,  182S. 
BoBScm,  MAflASSXH:  '*  Badimental  Leeaons  in 

^rm.  and  Bynt.  f  ISmo,  pp.  70:  Frov.,  B.  J., 


Bomacnrt  Jobn:  English  Grammar:  ISmo,  pp. 

96:  lstEd.,May8Ville,  1880. 
BooxB,  Bev.  T. ;  Oram.;  ISmo:  Et^land,  181S. 
Boas,  Bobxst;  an  Amerioan  Grammar;  ISmOk 

pp.  199 :  7th  Ed.,  Hartford,  CL,  1782. 
B«miwELi^  J. ;  English  Grammar :  12mo :  Sd 

Ed.,  London,  1797. 
BozzEU-  Wh.  ;  English  Grammar  in  VerM ; 

8vo :  London,  179^ 
BosH,  Jaios,  U.D.  ;  *<  PhQoeopbyof  the  Haman 

Voice;"  8vo:  PhiUdelphia,  188* 
Brnxix,  Bev.  J.,  I>.  D. ;  English  Grammar: 

IBmo,  pp.  168:  Lottdtm,  1886;  lOtb  Ed-  164S. 
BusiiLL,  WnuAx ;  (1.)  "A  Grammar  of  Compo- 

rition;"  12mo,pp.l50:  Newbaven,  1828.  ti.) 

"Lessons  in  Enunciation:"  Boston.  1841.  (8.) 

"  Orthophony ;    or  the    Cultivation  of  the 

Voice  ;"  12mo,  pp.  800:  improved  £d.,  BoatiHi, 

1847. 

BtnsKLL,  WtLLUK  E. !  "An  Abridgment  of 
Uuiray's  Grammar:"  18mo,  pp.  Iti:  Hart- 
ford, 1819. 

BTi-um,  John;  English  Grammar:  ISmo,  pp. 

164:  latEd.,  NoTtbompton,  :&ig.,1767. 
Sabhtx,  H.,  A.U.  ;  English  Grammar;  18iD0,pp. 

120 :  lat  Ed.,  London.  1702. 
Saxbobk,  I>nR  H. ;  "  An  Analytical  Oranmwr 

of  the  EngUsh  Luiguage ;"  12mo,  pp.  299 :  lat 

Ed.,  Concord,  nTh.,  1886. 
Sandehs,  ORASLza  W.  and  J.  C. ;  "  The  Young 

Grommaiiai]  :"  ISmo,  pp.  120 :  Bochester,  N. 

Y.,  1847.  , 
SASosin',  Ens;  "The  Standard  Speaker;  a 

Treatise  on  Ontory  and  Elocution ;"  small 

Svo,  pp.  658:  Philodelpbia,  1862. 
Scorr,  WiLxiAM ;  Grammar,  12mo :  Edinb.,  1797. 

Diotionarv,  with  Grammar  prefixed;  square. 

pp.  493 :  Cork,  1810. 
SxARiJ,  Bev.  Thomas  ;  Orammar  in  Verse ;  ISmo, 

pp.  114:  1st  Ed.,  London,  IBSS. 
Sratfobd,  W.  ;  English  Grammar ;  IStno,  pih 

104 :  1st  Ed.,  Lcwdon,  1884. 
Shaw,  Rev.  John;  English  Grammar;  ISmOb 

pp.  S69 :  4th  Ed.,  London,  1798. 
Shxbioam,  TnoitAB,  A.  M. ;  (1.)  "  Lectures  on 

Elocution :"  ISmo,  pp.  185:  London,  1762; 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  1808.    (2.)  "  Lectures  on  the  Art 

of  Beading."    («.)    A  Bhetorical  Gramranr;" 

square  12mo,  pp,  78:  8d  Ed.,  Philadelphia, 

1789.    (4.)  ''Mements  of  English;"  ISmo, 

B>.  69:  Dnblm,  1789.    (6.)  *'A  Complete 
iotionaTT  of  the  EngUth  laitgnage  ;"^  let 
Ed.,  1780. 

Shebkan,  Jormj  American  Orammar;  ISmo, 

pp.  828  :  iBt  Ed.,  Trenton  Foils,  K.  T.,  1686. 
SutMOHTTE,  W,  J. :  £uglish  Orammar;  ISmo.  pp. 

228 :  let  £d.,  London,  1841. 
BuLLEBK,  B.  EU,  A.  M. ;  I^Ush  Grammar; 

ISmo,  pp.  184:  Sd  Ed.,  Gloaeeater,  England, 

180S. 

Skaht,  B.  H.;  (I.)  "A  Practical  Grammar  of 

English  Pronunciation  ;"  8vo :  London,  1810. 

(2.)  "The  Aooidcnoe  of  English  Grammar;" 

ISmo,  pp.  62:  London,  1841.    (8.)  "The  Ao- 

cidenee  and  Pricciplos  of  English  Gnunmar ;" 

12mo,       280 :  Ltntdon.  1841. 
SicvraAM,  Tbokas;  Engluh  Orammar;  iimo, 

pp.  168 :  1st  Ed.,  London,  1774. 
SiOTH,  Euj  English  Gnunmar;  Itoio,  pp.  106; 

Ist  Ed.,  Philadelphia,  1812. 
Swrn,  Johm;  Gnmmar,  Svo:  Norwich,  Eng., 

1816. 

SioTH,  PnxR,  A. IkL;  English  Grammar;  ISmo, 
pp.  176 :  1st  Ed.,  Edinburgh,  1SS6. 

SuTH,  Bev.  Thomas;  (1.)  Aldenon's  "Ortho- 
graphical Exerrises,"  Copied  :  18mo,  pp.  108 : 
16^  Ed.,  London,  1819.  (S.)  "SmitVs  Edi- 
tion of  L.  Unnmy's  Grammar;*'  18mo,  pp. 
1S8:  London,  IBIl  Vary  pet^  anthorahlp. 
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BnTH,  BcnnLL  C;  (1.)  "Eurliah  Gnuunur 
on  the  Inductive  S^tem fSmo,  pp.  205 : 
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INTRODUCTION 

HISTORICAL   AND  CRITICAIi. 


CHAPTER  1. 

OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GRAHMAB. 


Tlmi  III  niiiiwillin  uiiiw  liiiilwlMii  iinliil  menvt  mbbIs  fiaoMB  imWi^  Qaol  tainhnB «nt,) M  m 
iiihi  niiimili  ~    Tffi  in* /Mt  Orat,  lib.  1. Ckp.  z. 


1.  Lahouabe,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  peculiar  to  man ;  so  that,  with- 
out a  miracalouB  assomption  of  human  powers,  none  but  human  beings  can  make 
vords  the  vehicle  of  thought  An  imitation  of  some  of  the  articulate  sounds  em- 
ployed in  speech,  may  be  exhibited  by  panota,  and  sometimes  by  domesticated  ravens, 
and  ve  know  that  tumoet  all  bmte  animals  have  their  peculiar  natural  voices,  by 
which  they  indicate  their  feelings,  whether  pleasing  or  pamfol.  But  lanffuape  is  an 
st^bute  of  reason,  and  difiers  essentially  not  only  from  all  brute  voices,  but  even 
from  all  the  cbattning,  jabbering,  and  Mbbling  of  our  own  species,  in  which  there 
is  not  an  intelligible  meaning,  with  division  of  thought,  and  distinction  of  words. 

2.  Speech  results  from  the  jmnt  exercise  of  the  best  and  noblest  &cultie8  of  human 
natme,  from  oar  rational  underatuding  and  onr  sodal  flection ;  and  is,  in  the 
proper  tue  of  it,  the  peculiar  ornament  ud  distinction  ai  man,  whether  we  compare 
aim  with  other  cnders  in  the  oreatkHi,  vt  view  him  as  an  individual  preeminent 
among  his  fellows.  Henoe  that  acienoe  which  makes  known  the  nature  and  stmc- 
tore  S  speech,  and  immediately  conoenu  the  correct  and  elefjant  we  of  language, 
while  it  surpasses  all  the  conc^tiona  of  the  stupid  or  nnlearud,  and  presents  no- 
thing that  can  seem  derirable  to  the  sensual  and  grovelling,  has  an  intnnuc  dignity 
wbidi  hijj^ily  oommends  it  to  all  persons  of  sense  and  taste,  and  makes  it  most  a 
favoorite  with  the  most  ^fted  mmds.  Hiat  science  is  Grammar.  And  though 
tbae  be  some  geniuses  who  affect  to  de^se  the  trammels  of  grammar  rules,  to 
whom  it  must  M  conceded  that  man^  things  which  have  been  unskillfully  taught  as 
such,  deserve  to  be  demised ;  yet  it  la  true,  as  Dr.  Adam  remarks,  that, "  The  study 

Grammar  has  been  considered  an  object  of  great  importance  by  the  wisest  men 
in  all  ages." — Pr^ate  to  Latm  md  Eaglitk  Grmtu,  p.  iii. 

9.  Qraramar  heaxa  to  language  several  different  relations,  and  acquires  from  each 
a  nature  leading  to  a  difl^rent  definition.  jFirat^  It  is  to  hmguage,  as  knowled^  is 
to  the  thing  known ;  and  as  doctrine,  to  the  truths  it  inculcates.  In  these  relations, 
gnmmar  is  a  acieno&  It  is  the  first  d  what  have  been  called  the  aeiren  sdenoee,  or 
°beat  bnmduB  (tf  knowledge ;  namely,  grammar,  logic^  riutnic,  arithmetic,  geom- 
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efry,  astronomj,  and  niusic  Secondly,  It  is  as  skill,  to  the  thing  to  be  done ;  and 
as  power,  to  the  instruments  it  employs.  In  these  relations,  grammar  is  an  art;  and 
as  such,  has  lotiff  been  defined,  "aM  recte  »eribendiy  reeteqae  loguendi,^^  the  art 
writing  and  spe^i^  conectly.  Thirdly^  It  is  as  navigation,  to  the  ocean,  which 
nantic  skill  alone  eniS)le8  men  to  traverse.  In  this  relation,  theoiy  and  practice  com- 
bine, and  grammar  becomes,  like  navigation,  a  })ractical  science.  limrihly,  It  is 
as  a  chart,  to  a  coast  which  we  would  visit  In  this  relation,  our  grammar  is  a  text- 
book, which  we  take  as  a  guide,  or  use  as  a  help  to  our  own  observation.  Fifthly, 
It  is  as  a  single  voyage,  to  the  open  sea,  the  highway  of  nations.  Such  is  our 
meaning,  when  we  speak  of  the  grammar  of  a  particular  text  or  passage. 

4.  Again :  Grammar  is  to  language  a  sort  of  self-examination.  It  turns  the 
feculty  of  speech  or  writing  upon  itself  for  its  own  elucidation ;  and  makes  the 
tongue  or  the  pen  explain  the  uses  and  abuses  to  which  both  are  liable,  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  excellency  of  that  power,  of  which  these  are  the  two  grand  instru- 
ments. From  this  account,  some  may  begin  to  think  that  in  treating  of  grammar 
we  are  dealing  with  something  too  various  and  changeable  for  the  understanding  to 
grasp ;  a  dodging  Proteus  of  the  iraaginaUon,  who  is  ever  ready  to  assume  some 
new  shape,  and  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  inquirer.  But  let  the  reader  or  student 
do  his  part ;  and,  if  he  please,  follow  us  witii  attention.  We  will  endeavour,  with 
welded  links,  to  bind  this  Protens,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  neither  escape 
from  our  hold,  nor  fiiil  to  give  to  the  consulter  an  intelligible  and  satisfactory  re- 
sponse. Be  not  discouraged,  generous  youth.  Hark  to  that  sweet  fiuvreaching 
note: 

"  Sed,  qnanto  ille  ma^s  formas  ee  vertet  in  omnes, 
Tanto,  nate,  magis  oontende  (onacin  \-incla.*^ 

VmoiL.   Geor.  IV,  411. 

But  thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 

To  strain  his  fetters  wiUi  a  stricter  care."     Drtdin'b  Yiroiu 

6.  If  for  a  moment  we  consider  the  good  and  the  evil  that  are  done  in  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  speech,  we  shall  with  one  voice  acknowledge,  that  not  only 
the  fiicnlty  itself^  but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  is  of  incalculable  import* 
ance  to  the  welfare  of  man.  But  this  reflection  does  not  directly  enhance  our 
respect  for  grammar,  because  it  is  not  to  language  as  the  vehicle  of  moral  or  of  im- 
moral sentiment,  of  good  or  of  evil  to  manHiM,  that  the  attention  of  the  grammarian 
is  particulwrly  directed.  A  consideration  of  the  subject  in  tiiese  relations,  pertains 
ratter  to  the  mor^  philosopher.  Nor  are  the  arts  of  lojric  and  rhetoric  now  con- 
sidered to  be  properiy  within  Uie  grammarian's  province.  ~  Modem  science  assigns  to 
these  tfafflr  separate  places,  luid  restricts  grammar,  which  at  one  period  embraced  all 
learning,  to  the  knowledge  of  language,  as  respects  its  fitness  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
any  particular  thought  or  sentiment  which  the  speaker  or  writer  may  wish  to  cour 
vey  by  it.  Accordingly  grammar  is  commonly  defined,  by  writers  upon  the  subject, 
in  the  special  sense  of  an  art — ^  the  art  o£  speaking  or  writing  a  language  with  pro- 
priety or  correctness." —  Webgter*a  Diet. 

6.  lily  says,  "  Grammatica  est  rectS  scribendi  atqne  loquendi  ars that  is, 
"  Grammar  is  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  correctly."  Despauter,  too,  in  his 
definition,  which  is  c|Uoted  in  a  preceding^  paragraph,  not  improperly  placed  writing 
first,  as  being  that  with  which  grammar  is  primarily  concerned.  For  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  over  any  ftigitiTe  colloquial  dialect,  which  has  never  been  fixed  by 
rifflble  signs,  grammar  has  no  control ;  and  that  the  speaking  which  the  art  oc 
sdence  of  grammar  teaches,  is  exclusively  that  nrfiich  has  reference  to  a  knowledge 
of  lettere.  It  is  the  certain  lendency  of  writing,  to  improve  speech.  And  in  proper^ 
lion  as  books  are  multiplied,  and  the  knowledge  of  written  language  is  diffused,  load 
dialects,  which  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  grammar,  will  always  be  found  to  grow 
fewer,  sod  tlwir  di&rences  lesa.  I^ere  ve,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  many 
langiuges  to  which  the  art  of  grammar  has  never  yet  been  applied;  and  to 
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which,  therefore,  the  definition  or  true  idea  of  grammap,  however  general,  does  not 
properij  extend.  And  even  where  it  has  been  applied,  and  is  now  honoured  as  a 
popular  branch  of  study,  there  is  yet  great  room  for  improvement :  barbarisms  and 
solecisms  have  not  been  rebuked  away  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

1.  Melancthon  says,  "  Grammatica  est  certa  loquendi  ac  scribendi  ratio,  Latinis 
Latine."  Vossius,  Ars  bene  loquendi  eoque  et  scribondi,  atque  id  Latinis  Latine.** 
Dr.  I^at,  "  Orammatica  est  reete  loquendi  atque  teribendi  art.'*  Ruddiman  also,  in 
his  Insdtates  of  Latin  Grammar,  reversed  the  terms  vfritiny  and  apeaSnng,  and  de- 
fined grammar,  "or*  recti  loquendi  seribendique  ;  and,  either  from  mere  imitation, 
or  fiom  the  general  obeerration  that  speech  precedes  writing  this  arrangement  of  the 
words  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  grammftriaiis.  Dr.  Lowth  embraces  both 
terms  in  a  more  general  one,  and  says,  **  Grammar  is  the  art  of  rightly  expressir^ 
oar  thoughts  by  words."  It  is,  however,  the  provmce  of  grammar,  to  guide  us  not 
merely  in  the  expression  of  our  own  thoughts,  but  also  in  our  apprehenidon  of  the 
thoughts,  and  our  interpretation  of  the  words,  of  others.  Hence,  Peiizonius,  in  com- 
menting upon  Sanctius's  imperfect  definition,  *'  Orammatica  est  are  recte  loquendi,^* 
not  improperly  asks,  "  et  qutdni  intelligendi  et  explicandi  "  and  why  not  also  of 
under^anding  and  explaining  V*  Hence»  too,  the  art  of  raiding  is  virtually  a  part 
of  grammar ;  for  it  is  but  the  art  of  understandii^  and  speaking  correctly  that 
which  we  have  before  us  on  |)aper.  And  Nugent  has  accordingly  ^ven  us  the  fol- 
lowing definition :  Grammar  is  the  art  o(  reading,  spe^ng,  and  wnting  a  language 
by  rates." — Introduction  to  Diet.,  p.  xii.* 

8.  Hie  word  reete.  rightly,  truly,  correctly,  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  foregoing 
LUau  definiUona,  is  censured  by  the  learaed  Richard  Johnson,  in  hb  Orammaticm 
Ommnentaiies,  on  aoooant  of  the  vagueness  of  its  meaning.  He  says,  it  is  not  only 
ambigDoas  by  reason  of  ita  difl^ent  uses  in  the  Zjatin  clrancs,  but  destitute  <^  any 
signification  {m)per  to  grammar.  But  even  if  this  he  trae  as  reg^ards  its  earlier 
plicatioQ,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  by  frequency  use  it  has  not  acquired 
a  signification  which  mares  it  proper  at  the  present  time.  Hie  English  word  cor- 
rectly seems  to  be  less  liable  to  such  an  objection ;  and  either  this  brief  term,  or  some 
other  of  like  import,  (as,  **  wilh  correctness" — "  with  propriety,")  is  still  usually  em- 
ployed to  tell  what  grammar  is.  But  can  a  boy  learn  by  such  means  what  it  is,  to 
^peob  and  write  grammatically  ?  In  one  seiue,  he  can ;  and  in  an  other,  he  cannot. 
He  may  derive,  from  any  of  these  terms,  some  idea  of  grammar  as  distinguished 
from  other  arts ;  but  no  umple  definition  of  this,  or  of  any  other  art,  can  communi- 
cate to  him  that  leanis  it,  the  skill  of  an  artist. 

S.  R.  Johnson  q)eaks  at  huge  of  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  sentences, 
ts  oonstatnting  in  his  view  the  most  essential  part  of  grammar ;  and  as  being  a  point 
very  much  overlooked,  or  very  badly  explained,  by  grammarians  in  general.  His 
oenrare  is  just  And  it  seems  to  be  as  applicable  to  nearly  alt  the  grammars  now  in 
use,  as  to  those  which  he  criticised  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  But  perh^is  he 
gives  to  the  relation  of  words,  (which  ia  merely  their  dependeiH»  on  oliier  words  ao- 
cotding  to  the  sense,)  an  earlier  introduction  and  a  more  prominent  place,  than  it 
o^fat  to  have  in  a  general  system  of  grammar.  To  lha  tight  use  of  language,  he 
m^es  four  things  to  be  necessary,  la  citing  these,  I  vary  the  language,  but  not  the 
substance  or  the  order  of  his  positions.  First,  That  we  should  speak  and  write 
words  according  to  the  significations  which  belong  to  them  :  the  teaching  of  which 
now  pertains  to  lexicography,  and  not  to  grammar,  except  incidentally.  "  Sceondlyy 
Hiat  we  should  observe  the  relations  that  words  have  one  to  another  in  sentences, 
and  represent  those  relations  by  such  variations,  and  particles,  as  are  usual  with 

*  BnJoows'a  notkm  of  gismnuir,  and  of  its  parti,  was  aa  foUowa:  "Orammar  ia  ttwartof  tnie  andweO- 
ipwftlas»lMgiMs»:  the  VTitiog  la  but  an  Bcddent 

Tha  Farta  of  Onunmar  are 
EtTmologY,!    -.Mot.  to  S  ^       notation  of  n-cr-l.-. 
8ynt«e,    j"  1  the  right  ordering  of  tii.  .,. 

A  word  Ia  a  part  of  ipeath  or  note,  wberal^  a  thing  la  knoim  or  called :  aiia  C'j.isis[«th  of  one  or  more  letter*. 
A  letter  ia  aa  IndlvMble  part  of  ■  ayilaUo,  whoee  prModv,  or  right  Bounding,  la  peraeWed  by  the  power ;  the  or* 
'  r,  or  il^t  wiftliig.  by  the  form.   PKMoajr,  and  Orthegrsphy,  an  not  parta  of  gEsmmar,  bat  <IHiaae3, 
land  i^rfla,  tiunogh  the  rtol&"— AH«m*a  Onwnur,  Book  L 
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authors  in  that  language."  Thirdly,  That  we  should  acquire  a  knowledge  ot  the 
proper  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  pay  a  due  regard  to  accent  in  pronunciation. 
Fourthly,  That  we  should  learn  to  write  words  with  their  pn^)er  letters,  spelling 
them  as  literary  men  ^nerallr  do. 

10.  From  these  positions,  (though  he  sets  aside  the  first,  as  pertaining  to  lexico- 
graphy, and  not  now  to  grammar,  as  it  formerly  did,)  the  learned  critic  deduces  first 
his  four  parts  of  the  subject,  and  ^en  his  definition  of  grammar.  Hence,"  says  he, 
"  there  arise  Four  Parts  of  Grammar ;  Aaaloffy,  which  treats  of  the  several  parts  <^ 
qwech,  their  definiUoos,  accidents,  and  formations ;  Syntax,  which  treats  of  the  use 
<H  those  things  in  construction,  according  to  their  relations ;  Orthography,  which 
txeats  of  spelling ;  and  Proaody,  which  treats  of  accenting  in  pronunciation.  So, 
then,  the  true  d^nition  of  Grammar  is  this :  Grammar  is  the  art  of  txpretnng  the 
rdationt  of  things  in  oonstmction,  with  dtie  accent  in  speaking,  and  orthography  in 
writing,  accordiiu:  to  the  custom  of  those  whose  language  we  learn."  Again  he 
adds :  "  The  word  reteUion  has  other  senses,  taken  by  itself;  but  yet  the  relation 
words  one  to  another  in  a  sentence,  has  no  other  signification  than  what  I  intend  by  it, 
namely,  of  cause,  effect,  means,  end,  manner,  instrument,  object,  adjunct,  and  the 
like ;  which  are  names  given  1^  loncians  to  those  relations  under  which  the  mind 
comprehends  things,  an^i  therefore  me  most  proper  words  to  explain  them  to  others. 
And  if  such  things  are  too  hanl  for  children,  then  grammar  is  too  hard ;  for  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  grammar  without  them.  And  a  little  experience  will 
satiny  any  man,  that  the  young  will  as  easily  apprehend  them,  as  gender,  number, 
deeleneion,  and  other  grammar-terms.'*  See  Jbhnton^i  Orammatical  Commenta- 
ries, p.  4. 

11.  It  is  true,  that  the  r^Uon  (if  words — by  which  I  mean  that  connexion  be- 
tween them,  which  the  train  of  thought  forms  and  sug^ts — or  that  dependence 
which  one  word  has  on  an  other  accorain^  to  the  sense — lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
syntax.  No  rule  or  principle  of  oonstrucbon  can  evw  have  any  applicabihty  beyond 
the  limits,  or  contrary  to  uie  order,  of  this  relation.  To  see  what  it  is  in  any  given 
case,  is  but  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  or  sentence.  And  it  is  plain, 
that  no  word  ever  necessarily  agrees  with  an  other,  with  which  it  is  not  thus  con- 
nected in  the  mind  of  him  who  uses  it  No  word  ever  governs  an  other,  to  which  the 
sense  does  not  direct  it.  No  word  is  ever  required  to  stand  immediately  before  or 
after  an  other,  to  which  it  has  not  some  relation  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Here  then  are  the  relation,  agreement,  government,  and  arrangement,  of 
words  in  sentences ;  and  these  make  up  the  whole  of  syntax — but  not  the  whole  of 
grammar.  To  this  one  part  of  grammar,  therefore,  the  relation  of  words  is  central 
and  fundamental ;  and  in  the  other  parts  also,  there  are  some  things  to  which  the 
consideration  <^  it  is  inddental ;  but  there  are  many  more,  like  spiling,  {wonunct- 
ation,  derivation,  and  whatsoever  belongs  merely  to  letters,  syllables,  and  the  forms  of 
words,  with  which  it  has,  in  fact,  no  connexion.  The  relation  of  words,  therefore, 
should  be  clearly  and  fully  explained  in  its  proper  place,  under  the  head  of  syntax ; 
but  the  gaaersi  idea  of  grammar  will  not  be  brought  nearer  to  truth,  by  making 
it  to  be  **  the  art  ujwwfii^  the  rdathns  of  things  in  constraotion,"  AL,  according 
to  the  foregoing  definition. 

12.  The  term  grammar  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ydafi/ta,  a  letter.  The 
art  or  science  to  which  this  term  is  applied,  had  its  origin,  not  in  cursory  speech, 
but  in  the  practice  of  writing;  and  Bpeech,  which  is  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  is 
last  with  reference  to  grammar.  The  matter  or  common  subject  of  grammar,  is 
language  in  ^neral ;  which,  being  of  two  kinds,  spoken  and  written,  consists  of 
certain  combinations  cither  of  sounds  or  of  visible  signs,  employed  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.  Letters  and  sounds,  though  often  heedlessly  confounded  in  the 
definitions  given  of  vowels,  consonants,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  very  difierent 
things.  They  address  themselves  to  difierent  senses ;  the  former,  to  the  sight ;  the 
latter,  to  the  hearing.  Yet,  by  a  peculiar  relation  arbitrarily  established  between 
them,  and  in  consequence  of  an  almost  endtess  variety  in  the  combinations  of  either, 
they  coincide  in  a  most  aduurable  manner,  to  effect  the  great  object  for  which  Ua- 
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giuge  VM  bestowed  or  iiiTented ;  name] to  fanush  a  nura  medium  for  the  commn- 
nieation  of  thoo^t,  and  the  preservation  of  knowledge. 

13.  All  lansoages,  however  diflerentf  have  many  things  in  common.  There  are 
points  of  a  pbiToaophical  character,  which  result  alike  from  tlie  analysis  of  any  lan- 
guage, and  are  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  human  thought^  and  that  of  the 
souras  or  other  signs  which  are  used  to  express  it.  IVhen  such  principles  alone 
ate  taken  as  the  subject  of  inquiry,  nud  are  treated*  aa  they  sometitnt^s  have  been, 
without  T^ard  to  any  of  the  idioms  of  pnrticular  languages,  they  constitute  what  is 
called  General,  Philoeophicol,  or  Universal  Grammar.  But  to  teach,  with  Liiidley 
Uurray  aud  some  others,  that  *^  Grammar  may  be  consdered  as  contUtiny  cf  two 
^»eaa.  Universal  and  Particular,"  and  that  the  latter  merely  "  applies  those  general 

fnniiples  to  a  particular  language,"  is  to  adopt  a  twofold  absurdity  at  the  outset* 
or  every  cultivated  language  has  its  particular  grammar,  in  whicn  whatsoever  n 
nniversal,  ia  necessarily  incliraed ;  but  of  which,  universal  or  genenl  prindples  form 
only  a  part|  and  that  comparatively  small.  We  find  therefore  m  grammar  no  '^two 
uwcies'*  oS  the  same  genus ;  nor  is  the  sdenoe  or  ait,  as  common^  defined  and  nn- 
derslood,  sosceEMtible  cS  division  into  any  proper  and  distinct  sorts,  except  with 
reference  to  different  langnagea — aa  when  we  spedc  ct  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or 
En^ish  grammar.  - 

14.  There  is,  however,  as  I  have  suggested,  a  certun  science  or  philosophy  of 
language,  which  has  been  denominated  Universal  Grammar ;  being  mode  up  of 
those  points  only,  in  which  many  or  all  of  tho  different  languages  pi-eservetl  in 
books,  are  found  to  coincide.  Jul  f^)eculAtive  minds  ore  fond  of  generalization; 
and,  in  the  vastness  of  the  views  which  may  thus  be  taken  of  grammar,  such  may 
find  an  entertainment  which  they  never  felt  in  merely  learning  to  spcnk  and  write 
grammatically.  But  the  pleasure  of  such  contemplations  is  not  tho  earliest  or  the 
most  important  fruit  of  tuo  study.  Tho  first  thing  is,  to  know  and  understand  the 
grammatical  construction  of  our  own  Inngonge.  Many  roa;^  profit  by  this  acquisi- 
tion, who  extend  not  their  inquiries  to  the  analogies  or  tho  idioma  of  other  tongues. 
It  is  true,  that  every  item  of  grammatical  doctriue  is  tho  more  worthy  to  be  known 
and  reguded,  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to  imiversality.   But  the  principles 

all  practical  grammar,  whether  universal  or  particular,  common  or  peculiar,  most 
fiist  be  learned  m  their  application  to  some  one  language,  bifore  they  cnn  be  dis- 
tinguished into  such  classes;  nnd  it  is  manifest,  both  from  reason  and  from  experi- 
ence, that  tlie  youth  of  any  nation  not  destitute  oi  a  goo:l  book  tor  tho  purpose, 
may  best  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  principles,  from  the  grammatical  study  of 
their  native  tongue. 

15.  Universal  or  Pliilosophical  Grammar  is  a  large  field  fur  speculation  nnd 
inquiry,  and  embraces  many  tilings  wliich,  thuu<^h  true  euou^i  in  tlicinsolves,  are 
unfit  to  be  incorponited  with  any  system  of  practical  grammar,  however  conjpre- 
hensivc  its  plan.  Many  authors  have  erreil  hei'e.  With  what  is  muiely  theoretical, 
SDch  a  system  should  have  little  tu  do.  Philosophy,  cleaiiiig  in  gutieraiiiiea,  i-esolves 
q)eech  not  only  as  a  whole  into  its  constituent  paits  aud  sepaiablj  elements,  as 

•  Home  Tooke  eaeerlj*  Mixed  upon  a  part  of  thi«  ftbflurdltr,  to  ptoTO  tli«t  Dr.  I^wth,  from  whom  Mtirrsy 
derVred  the  Idea,  was  utterly  unprepared  for  what  he  uodrrtook  Id  the  ehnraetitr  of  a  (nniiimitrliin :  "  Dr.  Lowth, 
when  he  Dudenook  to  write  his  Jntrodvcttan,  witli  the  bvst  inlenilu:!  i:)  the  worlJ,  luost  "illy  fUvwii  itpUoM 
hSa  IwUer  Judgment.  For  he  bet^ns  moat  judlcloiisly,  thiii^'  L'lilvcrKU  KT'tiuiunr  uiplitiiui  tli<-  prl.idjili-e  which 
arecoioinoa  to  ali  langiiagw  The  grammar  of  Aay  partlcuhir  Iuikuskr  applie*  ihuse  C'ltn.inun  priiicipk-s  to 
that  particiilAr  Ungnage.'  And  yet,  with  (At«ebar(rutA  before  blaejes,  he  boldly  pruc>,-i'dM  tn  t^vn  h  2>artii!fUar 
RTanuDar:  without  bd^Dg  bimKlf  poneated  of  one  sln^e  prtnriple  of  untoerDcU  grainnuir."— DiucrwofM  <V  Pwr- 
1^,  VoL  1,  p.  'ti4.  If  Ur.  Lowth  dlitcredited  his  better  Judgement  In  attempting  to  write  an  English  (^nunmar, 
perhapa  Murray,  and  bS*  weaker  eopyi*t#,  have  llUle  honoured  th^'ln,  in  BuppoalDi;  Ihey  wt-re  ndtiiii.-iiL-  to  such 
>  wotk.  But  I  do  not  admit,  that  eltlier  Lowth  or  Murray  "  betfinatrmd  fttdidoiMl!/,"  In  smuikin^  o(  L'lilvors&l 
and  t^articitlar  grammar  in  the  mam>er  abore  cited.  The  antliorswho  have  Marled  with  tliia  fuuiliimc-niHl  lilnn. 
der,  are  KTaag^ly  uiimeroua.  It  la  found  in  aorao  of  the  most  dliialmUar  Hyalems  thut  can  tM  luim-id.  liven 
Ulivu-  B.  iPeinM,  who  has  a  much  lower  opinion  of  Murray's  ability  In  grammar  than  Tuuke  had  of  I^wth's, 
adopu  tluB  false  notion  with  all  impUdtneai,  though  he  decks  it  in  language  more  oliJuetiotiiiljlD,  and  scorita  tu 
aekiKwledgc  whence  be  got  it  See  hb  Qrant. ,  p.  1(S.  Dh  Sacy,  in  his  Principles  of^Ueiiuriil  UramiDur,  saj*, 
"All  rulos  of  Synta*  relate  to  two  thti^  Agrtemmt  aiui  OovemnierU."—l^miick't  3'/-,,  p.  His,  And  «(r-il  i 
"  Xone  of  theac  rules  properif  belong  to  General  GramniBr,  as  each  laiignage  fellows,  in  ru^-;vril  to  the  riilL'H  of 
AgrtemeatandUovcThiuent,  acoitrae  peculiar  to  itself." — IMd.,  p.  109.  "  It  ij  with  CunKiinciiou  ILc.,  Arranj^e- 
Mentj  aa  with  Syntax.  Jt  follows  no  geueral  rnlB  common  to  oil  langnagea." — Ibid.  According  to  these  poal- 
tiona,  vUeh  I  do  not  admit  to  be  strlefly  ttaa,  Oflnsral  or  UoIysihI  Unuamar  baa  uu  pilscqdct  of  Syntax  Mt 
•B,  wMmr  doe  It  moj  bwn  vUA  nzUnkr  Qnxmmx  cm  aMnma  uid  apf); 
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r.n»toiny  shows  the  use  and  ad^tatJon  of  the  parts  and  joints  of  the  human  body; 
btit  aisu  as  n  composite  into  its  matter  and  form,  as  one  may  oootemplate  that  same 
body  in  its  entireness,  yet  as  consisting  of  materials,  some  solid  and  some  fluid,  and 
these  curiously  modelled  to  a  particular  figure.  Grammar,  properiy  so  called,  re- 
quires only  the  former  of  these  analyses;  and  in  conducting  the  same,  it  deaoenda 
to  the  thousand  minute  particulara  whidi  are  necessary  to  m  known  in  praoUoe. 
Sor  aro  such  things  to  be  desfHsed  as  trivial  and  low :  igDorauoe  of  what  is  commoa 
nod  elementary,  is  but  the  more  disgraerfnl  for  being  ignorance  of  rnvre  rudiments. 
**  Wherefore,"  savs  QniiUilim, "  they  are  little  to  ho  respected,  who  represent  this 
art  ns  mean  and  barren ;  in  which,  unless  you  futhfully  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
future  orator,  whatever  superstructure  you  r,iise  will  tumble  into  ruins.  It  is  an  art, 
necessary  to  the  young,  pleasant  to  the  old,  the  sweet  oompaDion  of  the  retired,  and 
one  which  in  reference  to  every  kind  of  study  has  in  itsdf  more  of  utility  than  of 
show.  Let  no  one  therefore  despise  as  inconsiderable  the  elements  of  grammar. 
Not  because  it  is  s  great  thing,  to  distinguish  consonants  from  vowels,  and  ^rwanls 
divide  them  into  sonivowels  and  mutes;  but  because,  to  those  who  enter  the  interior 
parts  of  this  temple  of  science,  there  will  appear  in  many  &ings  a  CTeat  subdlty, 
which  is  fit  not  only  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  youUi,  but  also  to  exercise  the  loftiest  eru- 
diUon  and  sdence.*^ — Z>«  Itutituiiona  Oratorio^  lib.  i,  Cap.  iv.  • 

16.  Again,  of  the  arts  which  spring  from  the  compositioa  of  langn^.  Here  the 
art  (A  Ic^c,  aiming  solely  at  conviction,  addmses  the  understanding  with  cool 
dedacti(ma  ot  unvarnished  truth ;  riietoric,  deeignii^  to  move,  in  some  particular 
directum,  both  the  judgement  and  the  symiMthies  of  men,  i^iplies  itadf  to  the  afiec- 
tiMU  in  <wder  to  persuade;  and  poetry,  various  in  its  character  aoA  teodeDcy.sdicits 
the  imagination,  with  a  view  to  delight,  and  in  general  also  to  instruct  But  gram- 
mar, though  intimately  connected  with  all  these,  and  essential  to  them  in  practice, 
is  still  too  distinct  from  each  to  be  identified  with  any  of  them.  In  regard  to  dig- 
nity and  interest,  these  higher  studies  seem  to  have  greatly  the  advantage  over 
particular  grammar ;  but  who  is  willing  to  be  an  ungrammatical  poet,  orator,  or 
logician  f  For  him  I  do  not  write.  But  I  would  persua<le  my  readers,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  that  grammar  which  respects  the  ^nius  of  their  vernacular 
tongue,  is  of  primary  importance  to  all  who  would  cultivate  a  literary  taste,  and  is 
a  necessary  introduction  to  the  studv  of  other  languages.  And  it  may  here  be 
observed,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  student,  that  as  grammar  is  essentially  the 
same  thing  in  all  languages,  be  who  has  well  mastered  uat  of  his  own,  has  over- 
come mora  than  half  the  difficulty  of  learning  uiother ;  and  h^  whose  knowledge 
ci  words  is  the  most  extraisive,  has  the  fewest  obstacles  to  encounter  in  jwoceeding 
fiirther. 

17.  It  was  the  "  original  design"  of  grammar,  says  Dr.  A<lam,  to  fitcilitate  **the 
acQuiflition  of  languages;"  and,  of  all  practical  treatises  on  tfae  subject,  this  is 
still  the  nuun  purpose.  In  thoso  books  which  aro  to  prepare  the  learner  to  trans- 
late from  one  tongue  into  another,  seldom  is  any  thin?  else  attempted.  In  those 
also  whioli  profess  to  explain  the  right  use  of  vernacular  speech,  must  the  same 
purpose  be  ever  paramount,  and  the  "ori^nnl  design"  be  kept  in  view.  But  tlie 
graminarinn  may  teach  many  things  incideutally.  One  cannot  learn  a  language, 
without  learning  at  the  same  time  a  great  many  opinions,  facts,  and  principle.%  of 
some  kind  or  other,  which  are  necessarily  embodied  in  it  For  all  languasre  pro- 
ceeds from,  and  is  addressed  to,  the  understanding;  and  he  that  porceivte.^  uoi  the 
meaning  of  what  he  reads,  makes  no  acquisition  even  of  the  languai^*  i'.!u.'!f.  To 
the  science  of  grammar,  the  nature  of  the  itUa»  conveyed  by  casual  examples,  is  not 
very  essential :  to  tha  learner,  it  is  highly  important  The  best  thoughts  in  the  beat 
diction  should  furnish  the  models  for  youthfril  stndy  and  imitation ;  because  such 
language  is  not  only  the  most  worthy  to  be  remembered,  but  the  most  easy  to  be 
understood.  A  distin(^on  is  also  to  be  made  between  use  and  abuse.  lu  nonsense, 
absurdity,  or  fidsehood,  there  can  never  be  any  grammatical  authority;  because, 
however  language  may  be  abased,  the  usage  which  gives  law  to  speech,  is  still  that 
wage  which  is  Ibunded  upon  the  commtm  amis  of  mankmrt. 
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18.  Grammar  nppeab  to  mnon,  as  well  as  to  mithoritj ,  but  to  wliat  extent  i( 
Bbookl  do  80,  baa  oeen  matter  of  di^nte.  "  The  knowledge  of  useful  arts,"  says 
Sanctius,  "is  not  an  invfflition  of  human  ingeuuitj,  but  an  einaDation  fro:n  the 
Deity,  descending  frran  above  for  the  use  of  mnii,  ns  Minerva  a^mug  from  the  brain 
<rf^  Jupiter.  Wherefore,  unless  thou  give  thyself  wholly  to  laborious  research  into 
the  nature  of  things,  and  diligently  examine  the  eatues  and  recuoiu  of  the  art  thou 
teachest,  believe  me,  thou  sbalt  but  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  and  hear  with  other 
men's  ears.  But  the  rainds  of  many  are  preoccupied  with  a  certain  perverse  opin- 
ion, or  rather  ignorant  conceit,  that  in  grammar,  or  the  art  of  speaking,  there  are 
DO  csoses,  and  that  reason  is  scarcely  to  be  appealed  to  for  any  thing ; — than  which 
idle  notitxi,  I  know  of  nothing  more  foolish; — nothing  can  be  thought  of  which  is 
more  c^ensire.  Shall  man,  endowed  with  reason,  do,  say,  or  contrii'e  any  thing, 
without  design,  and  without  nndentaoding  f  Uear  the  philosophen ;  who  positively 
declare  that  nothing  oCHnes  to  pass  without  a  cause.  Hear  f^ato  himself ;  who  af- 
firms that  names  aul  words  Babaist  by  nature,  and  contends  that  language  ia  derived 
from  nature,  and  not  from  art** 

19.  **  I  know,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Aristotelians  think  otherwise ;  but  no  one  will 
doubt  that  names  are  the  signs,  and  as  it  were  the  instruments,  of  things.  But  the 
instrnment  any  art  is  so  adapted  to  that  art,  that  for  any  other  purpose  it  must 
seem  unfit ;  thus  with  an  auger  we  bore,  and  with  a  saw  we  cut  wood ;  but  wo  split 
stones  with  wedges,  and  wedges  are  driven  with  heavy  mauls.  We  cannot  therct'oro 
bat  believe  that  those  who  first  gave  names  to  things,  did  it  with  dedgn ;  m-i  t\n% 
1  imagine,  Aristotle  himself  understood  when  he  said,  ad  pladlum  nomina.  sif/niji' 
asre.  For  those  who  contend  that  names  were  made  by  chance,  are  no  k'ss  auda- 
cious than  if  they  would  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that  the  whole  order  of  the  uni- 
verse was  framed  together  fortuitously 

20.  **You  will  see,"  continues  he,  "that  in  the  first  language,  whatever  it  waa^ 
&e  names  of  thmgs  were  taken  ftt)m  Nature  herself ;  but,  Uiougb  I  cannot  affirm 
this  to  have  been  the  case  in  oth^  tongues,  yet  I  can  easily  persuade  myself  that 
in  every  tongue  a  reason  can  be  rendered  for  the  application  of  every  name ;  and 
that  this  reason,  though  it  is  in  many  cases  obsciure,  is  nevertlieless  wortliy  of  io- 
vestigation.  lAaay  things  which  were  not  known  to  the  earlier  philosuplicrs,  were 
brought  to  light  by  Plato ;  after  the  deatli  of  Plato,  many  were  discovered  by  Aris- 
totle; and  Aristotle  was  ignorant  of  many  which  are  now  everywhere  known.  For 
truth  lies  hid,  but  nothing  is  more  precious  than  truth.  But  you  wilt  s;iy, '  TIow 
can  there  be  any  certain  ori^n  to  names,  when  one  and  the  same  tiling  is  cailcd  by 
difierent  names,  in  the  several  parts  of  tlie  world  V  I  answer,  of  tiiu  same  thing 
there  may  be  different  causes,  of  which  some  people  may  rec^r.l  one,  and  otliei-s, 
an  other.  •  •  •  There  is  therefore  no  doubt,  that  of  all  things,  even  of  words, 
a  reason  is  to  be  rendered :  and  if  we  know  not  what  that  reasou  is,  when  we  ore 
asked ;  we  ought  rather  to  confess  that  we  do  not  know,  tliau  to  iifiinn  tliat  uotic 
can  be  given.  I  know  that  Scaligcr  thinks  othervrise;  but  litis  is  tlic  true  account 
of  the  matter.** 

21.  *'Tlieee  several  obaervadcmB,**  he  remarks  fnrtlier,  **!  have  unwillingly  brought 
tc^petber  against  those  atubbom  critics  who,  while  they  explode  reasou  from  gnun- 
mar,  insist  so  much  on  the  testimonies  of  the  learned.  But  have  tlioy  ncv..'r  read 
Quintiliau,  who  says,  (lib.  i.  Cap.  6,)  that,  'Language  is  established  by  rdiisou,  nn- 
tiqoity,  «itliori^,  and  custom  1'  lie  therefore  doi.-s  not  exclude  rcasrui,  but  makes 
it  the  principtit  thing.  Nay,  Ju  a  maniter,  Laurentius,  and  otiier  grnnimniistfl,  evou 
of  tlKjir  fooleries,  are  forward  to  offer  reaaona,  mv\\  as  tliey  are.  Woixiovvr,  use  does 
not  take  place  without  reason ;  orherwise,  it  ougltt  to  be  called  abuse,  and  not  use. 
But  from  use  autboiiiy  derives  alt  its  force ;  for  when  it  recedes  from  use,  auLtiority 
becomes  nothing :  whence  Cicero  reproves  Ccelius  and  Marcus  Antoiiius  tor  s{>tiaking 
acconjing  to  their  own  lancy,  and  not  according  to  use.  But,  'Nottiiii'^  can  be  last- 
ing,' says  Curtius,  {lAh.  iv,)  *  which  is  not  based  u]>on  reason.'  It  reinams,  therefore, 
tlut  frf  aU  things  the  reason  be  first  assigned ;  and  then,  if  it  can  be  done,  we  may 
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bring  forward  testimonies ;  that  the  thing,  ha?ing  every  advantage,  maj  be  made  the 
more  clear." — Sanctii  Minerva,  lib.  i,  Gap.  2. 

22.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  from  whose  opinion  Sancttus  dissents  above,  seems  to 
Umit  the  science  of  grammar  to  bounds  considerably  too  narrow,  though  he  found 
within  them  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  and  learning.   He  saya, 

Orammntica  est  scientia  loqu^i  ex  nsu ;  neque  enim  conatituit  rqpilas  aeien- 
iibns  uaus  modnm,  sed  ex  eonim  statis  freqnentibuflque  naurpationibos  ccdligit  oom- 
muuem  rationem  loquendi,  quwn  diacentibas  traderet." — Ik  Oautit  L.  Zotnur,  lib. 
IT,  Cap.  76.  **  Grammar  is  the  sdenoe  of  spsUdng  aooording  to  use ;  for  it  does  not 
e^ablisb  rules  for  those  who  know  the  manner  of  use,  but  mnn  the  settled  and  fre- 
quent usages  of  these,  gathers  the  common  fashion  of  speakings  which  it  should 
deliver  to  leamera."  This  limited  view  seems  not  only  to  exclude  from  the  science 
the  use  of  the  pen,  but  to  exempt  the  learned  from  any  obligation  to  respect  the 
rules  prescribed  for  the  initiation  of  the  young.  But  I  have  said,  and  with  abundant 
authority,  tliat  the  acquisition  of  a  good  style  of  writing  is  the  main  purpose  di  the 
study;  and,  surely,  the  proficients  and  adepts  in  the  art  can  desire  for  themselves  no 
such  exemption-  Men  of  genius,  indeed,  sometimes  affect  to  despise  the  pettiness  of 
all  grammatical  instructions ;  but  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  affectation,  unce  the 
usage  of  the  learned  is  confessedly  the  bam  of  all  such  iDStrucU(»u,  and  several  of 
the  Iciest  of  their  own  rank  appear  on  the  list  of  grammarians. 

23.  Qointilian,  whose  authority  is  i^tpealed  to  above,  belonged  to  tliat  age  in 
which  the  exeu^s  of  histories,  poenu,  «id  other  writings,  was  conndered  an  es- 
sential part  of  grammar.  He  uiereforef  as  well  as  IKonudes,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  divided  me  grammariui'B  duties  into  two  parts ;  the  one  including  what  is 
now  called  grammar,  and  the  other  the  ezplanati<Hi  of  anthora,  and  the  stigmatizing 
of  the  unworthy.  Of  the  opinion  referred  to  by  Saoctiua,  it  seems  proper  to  make 
here  an  ampler  citation.  It  shall  be  attempted  m  English,  though  the  paragraph  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  translate.  I  understand  the  author  to  say,  "  Speakers,  too,  nave 
their  rules  to  observe ;  and  writers,  theirs.  Language  is  established  by  reason,  an- 
tiquity, authority,  and  custom.  Of  reason  the  chief  ground  is  analoey,  but  some- 
times etymology.  Ancient  things  have  a  certain  majesty,  and,  as  1  mi^t  saf , 
religion,  to  commend  them.  Auuiority  is  wont  to  be  sought  from  orators  and  his- 
torians; the  necesuty  of  metre  mostly  excuses  the  poets.  When  the  judgement  of 
the  chi^  masters  of  eloquence  passes  for  reason,  oven  error  seems  right  to  those  who 
follow  |p%at  leaders.  But,  of  the  art  of  speaking,  custom  is  the  surest  mistress ;  for 
speech  is  evidently  to  be  used  as  money,  which  has  upon  it  a  public  stamp.  Yet 
all  these  things  require  a  penetrating  judgement,  especially  analogy ;  the  fince  of 
which  is,  tliat  one  may  refer  what  is  doubtful,  to  aomethu^  similar  that  is  clearly 
establialwd,  and  thus  prove  uncertun  things  by  those  which  are  sure." — Quim.  m 
IimU  Orat^  Lib.  i,  Cap.  6,  p.  48. 

24.  The  sdenoe  of  grammar,  whatever  we  may  suppose  to  be  its  just  limits, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  better  cultivated  in  proportion  as  its  scope  was  nar- 
rowed. Nor  has  its  application  to  our  tongue,  in  particular,  ever  been  made  in 
such  a  manner,  ns  to  do  great  honour  to  the  learning  or  the  talents  of  him  that 
attempted  it.  What  is  new  to  a  nation,  may  be  old  to  uie  world.  The  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers  of  youth  b^  instruction  in  the  classics,  as  well  as  the  im- 
provement of  their  taste  by  the  exhibition  of  what  is  elegant  in  literature,  is  contin- 
lu^ly  engngi  ng  the  attention  o(  new  masters,  some  of  whom  ma^  seem  lo  effect  great 
improvement.^ ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  oonoem  itself  is  of  no  recent  origin. 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  were  great  masters  both  of  grammar  and  of  phil(»o^y, 
taught  these  things  ably  at  Athens,  in  the  fourth  century  b^firre  Chriat  Varro,  the 
grammarian,  usually  styled  the  most  learned  of  the  Bomaus,  was  eonUmporary 
with  the  Saviour  and  aia  apostles.  Quintilian  lived  ia  the  Jirat  century  of  oar 
era,  and  before  he  wrote  lus  most  oelebrated  book,  tmght  a  school  twei^  years 
in  Borne,  and  received  from  the  state  a  salary  which  made  him  rich.  This  **  oon- 
Bummate  guide  of  wayward  youth,"  as  the  poet  Martial  called  him,  being  neither 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  others,  nor  disposed  to  think  it  a  hght  task  to 
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pTMcribe  die  right  nae  of  his  own  language,  was  at  first  slow  to  undertake  the  work  npra 
which  his  fame  now  wpoeea ;  and,  after  it  was  begun,  diligent  to  execute  it  worthily, 
that  it  might  turn  both  to  hia  own  honour,  an  j  to  the  ruaT  advancement  of  learning. 

25.  He  aaya,  at  the  commenoemeDt  of  hia  book :  **  After  I  had  obtwned  a  quiet 
release  from  those  labours  which  for  tweuty  years  had  devolved  upon  me  aa  an  in- 
BtmctOT  <^  youth,  certain  persons  &miliarly  dcuiaoded  of  mo,  that  I  should  com- 
pose something  concerning  the  proper  Dianner  of  RpeakiDg ;  but  for  a  long  timo  I 
withstood  tbeir  solicitations,  because  I  knew  there  were  already  illustrious  authors 
in  each  langua^  bv  whom  many  things  which  might  pertain  to  such  a  work,  had 
been  very  diligently  written,  and  left  to  postenty.  But  the  reason  wliich  I 
thought  would  obtain  for  me  an  easier  excuse,  did  but  excite  more  earnest  en- 
treaty ;  because,  amidst  the  various  opinions  of  eariicr  writers,  some  of  whom 
were  not  even  consistent  with  themselves,  the  choice  had  become  difficult;  so 
that  my  frieoda  aeemed  to  have  a  right  to  enjoin  upon  me,  if  not  the  labour  of 
producing  new  instructions,  at  least  that  of  judging  concemiDg  the  old.  Bat 
althoi^  X  was  persuaded  not  so  much  by  the  luipe  of  supplyia^  what  was 
required,  as  by  the  shame  of  tefiiung,  yet,  aa  the  matter  opened  itself  before 
me,  I  andertook  of  my  own  accord  a  much  greater  task  than  had  been  im> 
poaed ;  tiiat  while  I  diould  thna  oblige  my  very  good  friends  by  a  fuller  oom- 
I^anoe,  I  might  not  enter  a  common  path  and  tread  only  in  the  footsteps  of 
others.  For  most  other  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  art  of  speaking,  have 
[ffoceeded  in  such  a  manner  as  if  upon  adepts  in  every  other  kind  of  doctrine  they 
would  lay  the  last  touch  in  eloquence;  either  despiung  as  little  things  tbo 
studies  which  we  firot  learn,  or  thinking  them  not  to  fall  to  their  share  in  the  divi- 
BOD  which  should  be  made  of  the  profenions;  or,  what  iudeed  is  next  to  this, 
hc^iDg  no  praise  or  thanks  for  their  ingenuity  about  things  which,  although  neces- 
sary, lie  far  from  ostentation :  the  tops  of  building  make  a  show,  their  foundations 
are  unseen." — QuintUiaai  de  Irut.  Orat^  Procemmm. 

26.  But  the  reader  may  aak,  "  What  have  all  these  things  to  do  with  English 
Gnmmar  P   I  answer,  they  help  to  show  us  whence  and  what  it  is.   Some  ac- 

r'lntance  with  the  higtoey  of  grammar  as  a  science,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of 
structure  of  other  langoages  than  our  own,  is  necessary  to  him  who  professes  to 
write  for  the  advancement  a£  this  brandi  of  leaming^--and  for  him  also  who  would 
be  a  competent  judge  of  what  ia  thna  {Hrofessed.  Grammar  must  not  forget  her 
origin.  CritaciBm  must  not  redgn  the  proteoUon  of  letters.  The  lutional  literature 
ot  a  country  ia  in  the  keeping,  not  of  the  people  at  large,  but  of  authors  and  teach- 
ers. Bat  a  grammarian  presumes  to  be  a  judge  of  authorship,  and  a  teacher  of 
teacboB ;  ana  is  it  to  the  iionour  of  England  or  America,  that  in  both  countries  so 
many  are  countenanced  in  this  assumption  of  place,  who  can  read  no  language  but 
tiieir  mother  tougue  f  English  Grammar  is  not  properly  an  indigenous  production, 
ddier  of  this  country  or  of  Britain;  because  it  is  but  a  branch  of  the  general 
adence  of  philol<^ — a  new  variety,  or  species,  sprung  up  from  the  old  stock  loug 
ago  transplanted  from  the  soil  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

27.  It  18  true,  indeed,  that  neither  any  ancient  system  of  grammatical  instruction 
nor  any  grammar  of  an  other  language,  however  contiived,  can  be  entirely  applica- 
ble to  the  present  state  of  our  tongue;  for  languages  must  needs  difier  gi'eaUy  one 
from  an  other,  and  even  that  which  is  called  the  same,  may  come  in  lime  to  differ 
greatly  from  what  it  once  waa.  But  the  general  onalo^es  of  speech,  which  arc  the 
central  jwindplea  o(  grammar,  are  but  imperfectly  seen  by  the  man  of  one  language. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  it  is  posnble  to  know  mnoh  of  those  general  principles,  and  yet 
be  very  deficient  in  what  is  peculiar  to  our  own  touffne.   Beal  improvement  in  the 

namar  of  our  language,  must  result  from  a  view  mat  is  neither  partial  nor  auper- 
L  Time,  sorry  artist^"  as  was  said  of  old,  "  makes  all  he  handles  worse."  And 
Lord  Bacon,  seeming  to  have  this  adage  in  view,  suggests:  '*If  Time  of  course 
alter  all  things  to  the  worse,  and  Wisdom  and  Counsel  shall  not  alter  tbem  to  the 
better,  what  shall  be  the  end  T — Bacon's  Eatayi,  \\  64. 

28.  Hence  the  need  that  an  able  and  discreet  grammarian  should  now  and  then 
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appear,  who  with  ekiUM  hand  can  effect  those  corrections  which  a  change  of  fashion 
or  the  ignorance  of  authors  may  have  made  necesaaiy ;  but  if  he  is  properly  qual- 
ified for  his  task,  he  will  do  all  this  without  a  departure  from  ai^  of  the  g;reat  prin- 
ciples of  Universal  Grammar,  He  will  surely  be  very  fiu*  from  thinbn^,  witii  a 
certain  modem  author,  whom  I  shall  notice  in  an  other  chapter,  that,  He  is  bcnind 
to  take  words  and  explain  them  as  he  finds  them  in  his  day,  without  any  regard  to 
their  ancient  construction  and  aj^lieaUon,^ — Kirkham^a  Gram^  p.  28.  He  whole 
history  of  every  word,  so  far  as  he  can  ascertain  it,  will  be  the  view  under  which  he 
will  judge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  the  language  which  he  teaches.  Etymology 
is  neither  the  whole  of  tbia  view,  nor  yet  to  oe  excluded  from  it  I  concur  not 
therefore  with  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  to  make  out  a  strong  case,  extravagantly  says. 
It  is  never  from  an  attention  to  etymology^  which  would  frequently  mislead  us, 
but  from  custom,  the  only  infallible  guide  in  this  matter,  that  the  meanings  of 
words  in  present  use  must  be  learnt" — Philosophy  of  Shetoric^  p.  188.  Jamie&on 
too,  with  an  implicitness  little  to  be  commended,  takes  tiiis  passage  from  Campbell; 
and,  with  no  other  change  than  that  of  "  learnt"  to  **  teamed"  publishes  it  as  a 
corollary  of  his  own. — Grammar  of  Rhetoric,  p.  42.  It  is  folly  to  state  for  truth 
what  is  BO  obviously  wrong.  Etymology  and  custom  are  seldom  at  odds ;  and 
where  they  are  so,  the  latter  can  hardly  be  deemed  in&llible. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  GRAMMATICAL  AUTHORSHIP. 


"Reapondeo,  dupUdter  sllqnem  did  grunouiUeuin,  &rt«  et  profe«ioiie.  GranunaUd  vera  arte  paudadml 
innt;  et  hi  nugna  Uude  diipd  lont,  ut  patnlt:  boa  non  vltiipennt  muDml  vlrl:  quia  ipse  Plinliu  ^uamodl 
fn^mmaticua  fult,  et  de  arte  gnunmatica  ItbeUoa  edldlL  Et  Oelllua  rem  grammatlEB  fait  dlll^ntlaalinua 
doctor ;  tic  et  IpM  Datn*.  Alt!  sunt  firainiDBtld  profoaaLone,  et  U  pleniimine  rant  InepUMiml :  quia  acriblmua 
Ittdoctl  dootiqtMi,  et  indlBnlaahiiiiB  qnlaqne  hane  aiU  artem  vladkat:  "  boa  nuitiptit  BUiUta  probria  doett 
aamtnojnre  iMeatiUtirJ*'— DfApwca.   S{fl*(aato,  fed.  1. 


-1.  It  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  discusuons  and  expositiona  of  doctrines, 
of  any  sort,  to  ascertain  well  the  principle*  upon  which  our  reasoninj^  are  to  be 
founded,  and  to  see  that  they  be  such  as  are  immovably  established  in  the  native 
of  thin^;  for  error  in  first  prindples  is  fondamental,  and  he  who  builds  upon  an 
uncertain  foundation,  incurs  at  least  a  hazard  at  seeing  his  edilSce  overtnrown. 
The  lover  oi  truth  will  be,  at  all  tames,  diligent  to  sewc  it^  firm  to  adhere  to  it, 
willing  to  submit  to  it,  and  ready  to  promote  it ;  but  cten  Uie  truth  may  be  urged 
unseasonably,  and  important  &cta  ore  things  liable  to  bo  misjoined.  It  is  proper, 
tlierefore,  for  every  grammarian  ^vel^  to  consider,  whether  and  how  &r  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy,  his  politics,  his  morals,  or  his  religion,  ought  to  infiuence, 
or  actually  do  influence,  his  theory  of  language,  and  bis  practical  instructjong  re- 
specting the  right  use  of  words.  In  practice,  grammar  is  so  interwoven  with  all 
else  that  is  known,  believed,  learned,  or  spoken  of  among  men,  that  to  determine 
ita  own  peculiar  principles  with  due  distinotneas,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  moat  dif- 
ficult points  of  a  grammarian's  duty. 

2.  From  misapprehenuon,  narrowness  of  conception,  or  improper  bias,  in  relation 
to  this  point,  many  authors  have  started  wrong ;  denouiaoed  others  with  intemperate 
zeal;  departed  themselves  from  sound  doctrine;  and  produced  books  whicn  are 
disgraced  not  merely  by  occasional  oversi^ta,  but  by  central  and  radical  errors. 
Hence,  too,  have  sprung  up,  in  the  name  of  grammar,  many  unprofitable  discus- 
Bona,  and  whimsical  systema  of  teaching,  calc^ated  rather  to  embarrass  than  to 
inform  the  studeut  Mere  collisions  of  opinion,  conducted  without  any  acknowl- 
edged standard  to  guide  the  judgement,  never  tend  to  real  improvement.  Grammar 
is  unquestionably  a  branch  of  that  universal  philosophy  by  which  the  thorou^y 
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ednoated  mind  is  enlightened  to  see  all  tbings  aright;  for  philosophy,  in  this  sense 
d  the  term,  is  found  in  ererything.  Yet,  propenv  speakiug,  the  true  gnuumarian 
la  not  a  phUosophw,  nor  can  anjr  man  strengthen  hia  title  to  the  fi»uier  diaracter 
br  claiming  the  laiter;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  most  disheartening  pruportion  of 
tW  lu  our  knguage  has  been  published  under  the  name  of  Philosophic  Grummar, 
U  equally  remote  from  philosophy,  from  gi-ammaTf  and  from  common  sense. 

3.  Troe  grammar  is -founded  on  the  authority  of  reputable  custom;  and  t^nt 
custom,  on  the  use  vluch  men  mnke  of  their  reason.  Tho  proofs  of  what  is  right 
ore  accumulative,  and  on  many  points  there  can  be  no  dispute,  because  our  proo& 
from  the  best  usage,  are  both  obvious  and  innumerable.  On  the  other  hand,  thu 
evidence  of  what  is  wrong  is  rather  dcmonBtrativc ;  for  when  ne  would  expose  a 
pifticular  error,  we  exhibit  it  in  contrast  with  the  estabtishod  piinciple  which  it 
violates.  He  who  formed  the  erroneous  sentence,  has  in  this  case  no  alternative, 
bat  either  to  acknowledge  the  Bolecism,  or  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  rule. 
Tboe  are  diapntable  principles  in  grammar,  as  there  are  moot  points  in  law ;  but 
tlua  eircnmatance  a&cta  no  settled  usage  in  either ;  and  every  person  of  sense  and 
taste  will  choose  to  express  himself  in  we  way  least  liable  to  coisure.  All  are  free 
indeed  frmn  poutive  oonstrunt  on  their  phrneology ;  for  we  do  not  speak  or  write 
by  statutes.  But  the  ground  of  instruction  assumed  in  grammar,  is  atnilia'  to  that 
upon  which  are  establiuied  the  maxims  of  oommon  law,  in  jurisprudence.  The  ulti- 
mate principle,  then,  to  which  we  appeal,  as  the  only  true  standard  of  grammatical 
jKopriety,  is  that  spedes  <tf  cu8t(un  which  critics  denominate  good  use  ;  that  is, 
preheat,  reputable,  general  use. 

4.  Yet  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  grammar  will  suiBce  to  show  us, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  acknowledge  this  principle,  and  to  commend  it  in  words, 
than  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  abi^  by  it  in  practice.  Good  use  is  that  which  is 
nother  ancient  nor  recent,  neither  local  nor  foreign,  neither  vulgar  nor  pedantic ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  no  few  have  in  some  way  or  other  departed  from  it,  even 
while  tb^  were  pretending  to  record  its  dictates.  But  it  is  not  to  be  conoialed, 
that  in  ev«ry  living  language,  it  ia  a  matter  of  much  inherent  difficulty,  to  reach  the 
standard  of  propriety,  whsre  usage  is  various ;  wid  to  ascertain  with  clearness  the 
dedsious  of  custom,  when  we  descend  to  minute  detaila.  Here  is  a  field  in  which 
vriiatsoever  is  achi«vcd  by  the  pimeen  t£  titeratuxe,  can  be  i^redated  only  by 
thorough  achcdars ;  for  the  process  of  improvwnent  in  any  art  or  science,  can  lie 
known  only  to  those  who  can  <dearly  compare  its  mder  with  its  more  refined  sta^ ; 
and  it  (rflen  biqipeiis  that  what  is  emoted  with  much  labour,  may  be  presented  m  a 
Teiy  aaall  compssa. 

6.  Bat  the  knowledge  of  grammar  may  retrograde ;  for  whatever  loses  the  vital 
principle  of  renovatiou  and  growth,  tends  to  dec:iy.  And  if  mure  copyists,  com- 
pilers, abridgers,  and  modifiers,  be  encouraged  as  they  now  are,  it  kuiuly  will  not 
idrance.  Style  is  liable  to  be  antiquated  by  time,  corrupted  by  inuova^io:i,  debased 
by  ignorance,  perverted  by  conceit,  impaired  by  negligence,  and  viiiiited  by  ciiprice. 
And  notiiiog  but  the  living  spirit  of  true  authoi'ship,  and  the  application  of  just 
critifasn],  can  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  tliese  causes.  Euglisb  grammar  is 
Mill  in  its  in&ney ;  and  even  bears,  to  the  imagination  of  some,  the  Rp[>uaranco  of  a 
defimned  and  ugly  dwarf  among  the  liberal  aria,  ^catises  are  mnliipbed  almost 
inuvmerably,  but  still  tlie  old  errors  survive.  Names  are  rapidly  added  to  our  list 
of  authors,  while  littJe  or  nothing  is  done  for  the  science.  Nay,  while  new  blund^ 
hare  been  committed  in  every  new  book,  old  ones  have  been  ulowed  to  stand  as  by 
jmscnptive  ri^t ;  and  poaUons  that  yren  never  true,  and  aentenoes  tliat  were  never 
good  &)g1iab,  have  heen  inUished  and  republished  under  differmt  names,  till  in  our 
ttDga^  grammar  has  become  Uie  most  ungrammatical  of  all  studies !  **  Imitators 
gaetsliy  ct^y  tlieir  originals  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  tbeir  merits ;  tliat  is,  by  adding 
SI  nuKui  to  their  &ult8,  as  they  lose  of  their  merits.*^ — ^KNianx,  «a  th«  Grew 

.4^^p.m. 

**  Who  to  the  life  an  exact  piece  would  make. 
Must  not  from  olhei-s'  work  a  coj^  take." — Oowley, 
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6.  All  seienco  is  laid  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  he  only  who  seeks  it  there,  can 
rightly  guide  others  in  the  paths  of  knowledge.  He  alone  csa  know  whether  his 
predecessors  went  right  or  wrong,  who  is  capable  of  a  judgement  independent  of 
theirs.  But  with  what  efaamefur  servility  have  many  fnlae  or  &ulty  definitions  and 
rules  been  copied  and  ct^ied  from  one  grammar  to  another,  as  if  authority  had 
canonized  their  errors,  or  none  had  eyes  to  see  them !  Whatsoever  is  digmfied  and 
fair,  is  also  modest  and  reasonable ;  but  modesty  does  not  consist  in  liaving  no  opin- 
ion of  one's  own,  nor  reason  in  following  with  Uind  partiality  the  foot^pa  of  others. 
Grammar  unsupported  by  authority,  ia  indeed  mere  fiction.  But  what  ajpoloi^  is 
this,  for  that  authorship  which  has  produced  so  many  grammars  without  onginahtv} 
Sb^l  he  who  cannot  write  for  himself,  improve  upon  him  who  can !  Shall  he  wno 
cannot  paint,  retouch  the  canvass  of  Guido!  Snail  modest  ingenuity  be  allowed 
only  to  imitators  and  to  thieves }  How  many  a  prefatory  argument  issues  virtually 
in  this !  It  is  not  deference  to  merit,  but  impudent  pretence,  practising  on  the 
credulity  of  ignorance!  Commonness  alone  exempts  it  from  scrutiny,  and  the  suc- 
cess it  has,  isl>ut  the  wages  of  its  own  wortblessness  I  To  read  and  be  informed,  is 
to  make  a  propel'  use  of  oooks  for  the  advancement  of  learning;  but  to  assume  to 
be  an  author  by  editing  mere  commonplaces  and  stolen  criticiBma,  is  equally  beneath 
the  ambition  of  a  schiHar  and  the  honesty  of  a  man. 

'"T  is  true,  the  ancients  we  may  rob  with  ease ; 
But  who  with  that  mean  shift  himself  can  please  f 

Shepeld^  J>uhe  of  Bvdemffhttm. 

7.  Grammar  being  a  practical  art,  with  the  principles  of  which  every  inteUigent 
person  is  more  or  less  acquainted,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  book  written  pro- 
tessedly  on  the  subject,  should  exhibit  some  evidence  of  its  author's  skill.  But  it 
would  seem  that  a  multitude  of  bad  or  indifferent  writers  have  judged  themselves 
qualified  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  well ;  so  that  correctness  of  lan- 
fjuage  and  neatness  of  style  are  as  rarely  to  be  found  in  grammars  as  in  other  books. 
Nay,  I  have  before  suggested  that  in  no  other  science  are  the  principles  of  good 
writing  so  fi^quently  and  so  shamefully  violated.  The  code  of  &Ise  grammar  em- 
braced in  the  following  work,  will  go  far  to  sustain  this  opinion.  Ihere  have  been, 
however,  several  excellent  scholars,  who  have  thought  it  an  object  not  unworthy  of 
their  talents,  to  prescribe  and  elucidate  the  principles  of  English  Grammar.  But 
these,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  have  executed  their  inadequate  designs,  not  as 
men  engaged  in  tluir  proper  calling,  but  as  mere  literary  almoners,  descending  for  a 
day  from  their  loftier  purpoaes,  to  |)erfbnn  a  service,  needful  indeed,  and  therefore 
approved,  but  very  far  from  supplying  all  the  aid  that  is  reqaisite  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  sutgect.  Even  the  most  meritorious  have  left  ample  room  for  im- 
provement, though  some  have  evinced  an  aMlity  which  does  honour  to  themsdves, 
while  it  gives  cause  to  regret  thdr  lack  of  an  inducement  to  greater  labour.  The 
mere  grammarian  can  neither  aspina  to  praise,  nor  stipulate  for  a  reward ;  and  to 
those  who  were  best  qualified  to  write,  the  subject  could  ofier  no  adequate  motive 
for  diligence. 

6.  Unlearned  men,  who  neither  make,  nor  can  make,  any  pretensions  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  gnimmar  as  a  study,  if  they  show  themselves  modest  in  what  they  profess,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  or  undervalued  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge.  They 
ore  subject  to  no  criticism,  till  they  turn  authors  and  write  for  the  public.  And 
even  tlien  they  are  to  be  treated  gently,  if  they  have  any  thing  to  communicate, 
which  is  wortliy  to  be  accepted  in  a  homely  dress.  Grammatical  inaccuracies  are 
to  be  kindly  excused,  in  all  those  from  whom  nothing  better  can  be  expected  ;  for 
people  are  often  under  a  necessity  of  appearing  as  speakers  or  writers,  before  they 
can  have  learned  to  write  or  speak  grammatically.  The  body  is  more  to  be  regarded 
than  raiment ;  and  the  substance  <h  an  interesting  message,  mm  malra  the  manner 
of  it  a  tittle  tlni^.  Men  of  hij^  purposes  naturally  spurn  all  that  is  companttively 
low ;  or  all  that  may  seem  nice,  overwrought,  ostentatious,  pr  finical.  Hence 
Paul,  in  writiug  to  the  Corinthians,  sui^ests  that  the  design  of  his  preaching  mi^t 
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lure  been  defeatedf  had  he  a&cted  the  orator,  utd  turned  his  attention  to  mere 
"  ezodleDcy  of  speech,"  or  "  wisdom  of  words.**  Bat  this  view  of  things  presents 
no  more  ffroaod  for  neglecting  grammar,  and  making  coarse  and  Tulgar  example 
our  model  of  speech,  than  for  neglecting  dress,  and  making  baize  and  rags  the 
fitthionxble  costume.  The  same  apostle  exhorts  Uroothy  to  "  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  wordi,"  which  he  himself  had  taught  him.  "Sot  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
is  an  obligation  resting  upon  all  msn,  1o  uso  speech  fiiirlj  and  undorstandinglj.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  those  upon  whose  opinions  or  practices  I  am  disposi'd 
to  animadrert,  are  either  professed  grnnqmarians  and  philosophers,  or  authors  who, 
by  extraordinary  pretensions,  have  laid  themselves  under  special  obligations  to  be 
aeeurate  in  the  use  of  lan^nage.  **  The  wise  in  heart  shall  be  called  prudent ;  and 
the  tweetneu  of  the  lip»  mcreaseth  learning." — Prov^  xvi,  21.  "The  words  of  a 
man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters,  and  the  woU-spring  of  wisdom  [is]  as  a  flowing 
brook." — Ih^  xviii,  4.  "A  fool's  month  is  his  deatmctioD,  and  his  ups  are  the  snare 
cf  his  sooL** — Ib^  zriii,  7. 

9.  Tite  old  maxim  recorded  by  Bacon,  **  Zoauemfum  ui  vu/^rw,  K^undum  ui 
tigrienttg^ — *^  We  should  i^>eak  as  the  vulgar,  but  think  as  tlio  wiie,**  is  not  to  be 
taken  without  some  limitation.  For  whoever  literally  speaks  as  the  vulgar,  shall 
o^d  vastly  too  much  with  his  tongue,  to  have  either  the  nuderstandiog  of  the  wise 
or  the  punty  of  the  good.  In  all  untrained  and  vulgar  minds,  the  ambition  of 
speaking  weU  is  but  a  dormant  or  very  weak  principle.  Hence  the  great  mass  of 
imedocated  people  are  lamentably  careless  of  what  they  utter,  both  ns  to  the  matter 
and  the  manner ;  and  no  few  seem  naturally  prone  to  the  constant  imitation  of  low 
example,  and  some,  to  the  practice  of  every  abuse  of  which  language  is  susceptible. 
Hence,  as  every  scholar  knows,  the  least  scrupulous  of  our  lexicographers  notice 
many  terms  but  to  censnre  them  as  **  low^  and  omit  many  more  as  being  beneath 
thoT  notice.  Vul^rity  of  language,  then,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  i^ni- 
£ated  by  grammannns.  Yet  we  have  had  pretenders  to  grammar,  who  could  court 
the  &vour  of  the  vulgar,  though  at  the  expense  of  all  the  dauj^ters  of  MnemosTue^ 

10.  Hence  the  enmnons  insult  to  Icamiug  and  the  leamwl,  conveyed  in  the  Ibl- 
knring  scornful  quotations:  ''Grammarians,  go  to  your  tailors  and  thomuikvn^  and 
lean  from  them  the  rational  art  of  constructing  your  grammars  T — Neef^»  Method 
^  AfveatKm,  p.  62.  **  From  a  labyrinth  without  a  clew,  in  which  tho  mott  mlight- 
mei  tekoiar$  m  Europe  have  mazed  themselves  and  misguided  others,  the  author 
venture  to  turn  aside" — CardelPs  Gram^  12  mo,  p.  15.  Again  :  "Tho  natioTU  of 
mleltertd  men  so  adapted  their  language  to  philosophic  truth,  that  all  physical  and 
intellectual  research  can  find  no  essential  rule  to  reject  or  change." — 7fi(rf.,  p.  91. 
I  have  shown  that  *^the  nations  of  unlettered  men"  are  among  that  poruon  of  tho 
earth's  population,  upon  whose  language  the  genius  of  grammar  hna  never  yet  con- 
descended to  look  down  !  That  people  who-  make  no  prutenMons  to  leammg,  can 
fiimisb  |)etter  models  or  instructions  than  the  most  enlightened  Bchoiars,"  is  an 
<^Dion  which  ought  not  to  be  disturber!  by  argument. 

11.  I  regret  to  say,  that  even  Dr.  Webster,  \^^th  all  his  obligations  and  preten- 
■iom  to  literature,  has  wetlniigh  taken  ground  with  Keef  and  Cardell,  as  above 
cited ;  and  has  not  forborne  to  throw  contempt,  even  on  grammar  as  such,  and  on 
men  iji  liters  indiscriminately,  by  supposing  tne  true  principles  of  every  language 
to  be  best  observed  and  kept  hy  the  illiterate.  What  marvel  then,  tnat  ul  his 
mtdti^ous  grammars  of  the  Eogliah  langui^  aro  despised !  Having  suggested 
that  the  learned  must  follow  the  practi'ce  of  the  populace,  because  they  cannot  con- 
trcJ  it,  he  adds :  Hen  of  letters  may  revolt  at  this  suggestion,  but  if  they  will  attend 
to  the  history  of  our  lEuignage,  they  will  find  the  fact  to  be  as  here  stated.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  tendency  of  this  practice  of  unlettered  men  is  to  corrupt 
tie  langwige.  But  the  fact  u  directiy  the  reverse.  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  were  it 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  eorrup- 
^otu  of  our  language,  for  five  hundred  years  past,  have  been  introduced  by  authora 
—mm  who  have  made  alterations  in  particular  idioms  iehick  they  did  not  understand. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  orthography  and  promumaHan.   The  ten- 
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dency  of  unlettered  men  is  to  imt^srmt  — to  tmtUoffy  ;  and  so  stroog  is  this  disposi- 
tion, that  the  common  ^wpie  have  actually  convert«l  some  of  our  irregular  verba 
into  regular  ones.  It  is  to  wilettered  pet^la  that  ve  owe  tiie  disuse  of  holpat^ 
houndm^  riften,  and  the  lue  of  the  regmar  puticiplea,  uatUedt  helpetf,  teorkedf  in 
place  of  the  ancient  ones.  This  popnlu  tendency  ia  to  be  contemned  and  dure- 
garded,  as  some  of  the  learned  affect  to  do  ;*  for  it  is  governed  by  the  naterai^ 
primary  prineipla  of  aU  hnsfuagea,  to  which  we  owe  all  their  regularity  and  all 
their  melody ;  viz^  a  love  of  uniformity  in  words  of  a  like  disracter,  and  a  prefer- 
ence of  an  easy  natural  proonnciatioo,  and'a  de^re  to  express  the  most  ideas  with 
the  smallest  number  of  words  and  syllables.  It  is  a  fortunate  thin^  for  language, 
that  these  natural  prineipU*  generally  prevail  over  arbitrary  and  artificial  rules. 
Webster^s  Philosophieal  Gram^  p.  119  ;  Improved  Gram^  p.  18.  So  much  for  un- 
lettered erudition/ 

12.  If  every  thing  that  has  been  taught  under  the  name  of  grammar,  is  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  science,  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  determine  in 
what  estimation  the  study  of  it  ought  to  be  held  ;  for  all  that  has  ever  been  uraed 
^ther  for  or  against  it,  may,  upon  suoh  a  principle,  be  proved  by  reference  to  di&r- 
ent  authoritieB  and  irrec(Hioilable  opinicHU.  But  aJl  who  are  studious  to  know,  and 
content  to  follow,  thejiukim  establiahed  by  the  oonourrait  anthority  o£  tearnedff 
may  at  least  have  some  standard  to  refer  to ;  and  if  a  grammuian's  rulea  be  baseil 
upon  this  authority,  it  must  be  considered  the  exblnsive  privily  of  the  unlearned 
to  despise  them — as  it  is  of  the  unbred,  to  contemn  the  niles  of  civility.  But  who 
shall  determine  whether  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  given  treatise  a)%,  or  are  not, 
based  upon  such  authority  ?  Who  shall  decide  whether  the  contributions  which 
any  individual  may  to  our  grammatical  code,  are,  or  are  not,  consonant  with 

the  best  usage  I  For  this,  there  is  no  tribunal  but  the  mass  of  readers,  of  whom 
few  perha^  are  very  competent  judges.  And  here  an  author's  reputation  for  erudi- 
tion and  judgement,  may  be  available  to  him :  it  is  the  public  voice  in  his  favour. 
Yet  eveiy  man  is  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and  to  alter  it  whatever  better 
knowledge  leads  him  to  think  differently. 

18.  But  the  fpeeat  misfortune  is,  that  they  who  need  instruction,  are  not  qualified 
to  ohooae  their  instanotor ;  and  many  who  must  make  this  choice  for  their  cnildren, 
liave  no  adequate  means  of  asoertaining  wther  the  qualifications  of  such  as  offer 
themselves,  or  the  comparative  merits  of  the  di&rent  methoda  by  which,  they  profeaa 
to  teach.  Hence  this  great  branch  of  learning,  in  itself  too  o(»ipr^enmve  for  the 
genius  or  the  life  of  any  one  maa,  has  ever  been  open  to  aa  various  and  worthleaa  a 
set  ci  quacks  and  plag^uies  as  have  ever  figured  in  any  other.  There  always  have 
been  some  who  knew  this,  and  there  may  be  many  who  know  it  now ;  but  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  wluch  expose  so  great  a  majority  of  mankind  to  deception 
and  error,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  obviated.  With  every  individual  who  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  receive  any  of  the  benefits  of  intellectual  culture,  tiie  whole  process  <^ 
education  must  begin  anew ;  and,  by  all  that  sober  minds  can  credit,  the  vision  of 
human  perfectibility  is  ^  enough  fn>m  any  national  consummation. 

14.  Whatever  any  may  tiiink  of  their  own  ability,  or  however  some  might  flout  to 
find  their  errors  censured  or  their  pretensions  disallowed ;  whatever  improvement 
ma^  actually  have  been  made,  or  however  fondly  we  may  listen  to  boasts  and  felid- 
tations  on  that  Ux^c ;  it  is  presumed,  that  the  general  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
grammar,  as  above  stated,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  What  then  is  the  remedy  I 
and  to  wh(»n  must  our  wpeal  be  made  t  Knoiriedge  cannot  be  imposed  by  poww, 
nor  is  there  any  domination  in  the  repulse  of  letters.  The  remeay  lies  solely  in 
that  leal  which  can  provoke  to  a  generous  emulation  in  the  cause  of  literature ;  and 

•  Thl»  wb  " do"  U  wrong;, beniin  "to be emtmned"  U pM^n-  ....... 

t^AreryKood  JudsshMleftiuUso^iilm  ud  detormlnftUoa  In  this  nutter:  tlwt  he  '  would  take  fiir  Ul 
rate  In  neakfaw,  not  wlut  mlgtu  luqman  to  be  tbe  bnttf  osprioe  of  the  mulUtodft,  bnt  tl>«  cofueat  kud  kms- 
ment  of  le»rne(f  men.*  "— (>^rAAm^f  DM.,  p.  91.  The  "  good  judge"  here  spoken  of,  la  QnintUtao ;  whow 
word!  on  the  point  ftre  these :  "  KeceMuinm  est  jndldoD,  oonstUiuai&mqns  Imprimis,  id  ipmm  quid  dt,  qood 
Amsiutudf  Mm  Tooemm.  •  •  •  la  loqnendo,  non,  d  quid  tUom  BoUU  hisadeiit,  pro  ngute  SBrmnnU,  M- 
c^endnmeft  •  •  •  Ergo oonsootudlnqn  sermonls, vonrta sowmwtHlnn'dB'TWft •  sleo t TlTeadi,  ooMSn 
n^bnwmn."— i>*  imt  drat,  LU>.  I,  Oqp.  A,  p.  67. 
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tbe  Bj^M^  wbieh  has  lecovne  to  the  learaii^  of  the  leaned,  and  to  the  eommoii 
WDse  of  all,  mu»t  be  preeied  home  to  conviction,  tiil  eveiy  b\m  doctriae  stand  re- 
fated,  and  every  weak  pretender  expoeed  or  n^ected.  Thien  shall  Science  hononr 
ibem  that  hononr  her ;  and  all  her  trinmphs  be  toid,  all  her  iutmctioaB  be  delivered, 
in  **  floond  ^>eech  that  cannot  be  condemned." 

15.  A  generons  man  is  not  unwilling  to  be  corrected,  and  a  just  one  cannot  but 
denre  to  be  set  right  in  all  thinffs.  Even  over  noisy  gainsajers,  a  calm  and  digni- 
fied exhilntMHi  o€  true  docrine,  Ess  often  more  influence  than  ever  openly  appears. 
I  have  even  seen  the  author  of  a  faulty  grammar  he^  upon  his  corre^r  more  scorn 
and  persMul  abuse  than  would  fill  a  la^  nempaper,  and  immediately  aAerwards,  in 
a  new  edition  of  his  book,  renounce  the  errors  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him, 
stealing  the  very  language  of  his  amendments  from  the  man  whom  he  had  so  grossly 
vAfied !  It  ia  true  that  gnunmariam  have  ever  dilated,  and  crflen  with  nxffe 
acriBHmy  than  discrelHn.  Ibose  who^  in  elonentaiy  treatisea,  have  meddled  much 
with  phUfdppeal  oontiovmy,  ban  wdl  jll«trated  tlie  cov^tof  Deoham: 

**11ie  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes, 
Froduoes  sinless  leaves  in  rtead  of  fruits." 

16.  Thoa,  then,  as  I  have  b^ore  8U(^;ested,  we  find  among  writers  ou  grammar 
two  numeroos  classes  of  authors,  who  hare  &llen  into  opposite  errors,  perhaps 
equally  reprehenrible ;  the  visionaries,  and  the  copyists.  The  former  have  ventured 
upon  too  much  originality,  the  latter  have  attempted  too  little.  **  The  science  of 
MiiMogy,"  says  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  **  is  not  a  ftivolous  stndy,  fit  to  be  conduct^ 

ignorant  pedants  or  visionary  enthusasts.  It  requires  more  qualifications  to  suc- 
ceed in  it,  tfaaa  are  usually  united  in  those  who  pursue  it : — a  sound  peneUntiog 
judgement;  habits  of  calm  philosophical  induction  ;  an  erudition  various,  extensive, 
and  accurate ;  and  m  mind  likewise,  that  can  direct  the  knowledge  exinvased  in 
words,  to  iUmtrate  the  nature  of  the  signs  whidh  convey  it** — Murmy^t  Ilutottf  of 
Afropeim  Larngmt^t  Vol.  ii,  p.  888. 

17.  They  lAo  set  ande  the  authority  <^  cnstom,  and  judge  every  thing  to  be  un- 
srannnatical  which  appears  to  them  to  be  unphilosophical,  render  the  whole  ground 
KMever  d^ntable,  and  weary  themaelves  in  beating  the  air.  So  various  have  been 
the  notions  of  this  sort  of  critics,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  menUon  an  opinion  not 
faond  in  some  of  their  books.  Amidst  this  rage  for  speculation  on  a  subject  purely 
practical,  various  attempta  have  been  made,  to  overthrow  that  system  of  instruction, 
which  long  nae  has  rendered  venerable,  and  long  experience  proval  to  be  useful. 
Bat  it  is  manifestly  much  easier  to  raise  even  plausible  objections  against  this  system, 
than  to  invent  an  other  less  objectionable.  Such  attonpta  have  generally  met  the 
reoeptioD  they  deawved.  Iheir  histcoy  will  give  no  enoourag«nent  to  Aiture  inno- 
vaUn. 

18.  Again :  While  some  have  thus  wasted  their  energies  in  eccentric  flights, 
nbljr  snmoaiij^  that  the  learning  of  ^es  would  give  place  to  theirwhimscal  theories ; 
oAki^  wiui  mon  aoeeeB^  not  better  deserved,  have  multiplied  grammars  almost  in- 
nnmeraUy,  by  abri4^;ing  or  modi^ng  the  books  th^  had  used  in  childhood.  So 
thst  they  who  are  at  ul  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  character  of  the  various 
compoidB  thus  iutrodnoed  into  our  achoola,  cannot  but  desire  to  see  them  all  displaced 
by  some  aUer  and  better  work,  more  honourable  to  its  author  and  more  useful  to  the 
pobBc,  mon  intelligible  to  students  and  more  helpful  to  teachers.  Books  profess- 
edly poblisbed  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  are  very  frequently  to  be  reckoned 
anoog  its  greatest  impedimenta ;  for  the  interests  of  learning  are  no  less  injured  by 
vhimacal  doctrines,  uian  the  rights  of  authorship  by  pl^iarism.    Too  many  of  our 

rnmars,  pn^table  only  to  their  makers  and  vendera,  are  like  weights  attached  to 
heels  of  Hermes.  It  ia  discoursing  to  know  the  history  of  this  science.  But 
the  multiplicity  of  treatises  already  in  use,  is  a  reason,  not  for  silence,  but  for  offers 
log  mm.  For,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes,  the  numbw  of  ill-written  books  is  not  to 
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be  diininigbed  by  ceaung  to  write,  but  hy  writing  others  whidi,  like  Aaron^s  am- 
pent,  shall  swallow  up  tiie  spurious.* 

19.  I  have  said  that  some  grammars  have  too  much  oriffinalitr,  and  others  too 
little.  It  may  be  added,  that  not  a  few  are  ebargaable  wiut  both  these  faults  at 
once.  They  are  origind,  or  at  least  anonymous,  whwe  there  should  have  been 
given  other  authority  than  that  of  the  compiler's  name ;  and  they  are  oofnea,  or,  at 
best,  poor  iinitatioDS,  where  the  author  should  have  shown  himself  oapaUe  of  writing 
in  a  good  style  of  hia  owd.  What  then  is  the  middle  ground  for  the  true  gramma- 
riuD  ?  What  is  the  kiad^  and  what  the  de^«e,  of  originality,  which  are  to  be  com- 
mended in  works  of  this  sort?  In  the  first  place,  a  crrammarian  must  be  a  writer, 
an  author,  a  man  who  observes  and  thinks  for  himself;  and  not  a  mere  compiler, 
abridger,  modifier,  copyist,  or  plagiarist  Grammar  is  not  the  only  subject  upon 
which  we  allow  no  man  to  innovate  in  doctrine;  why,  then,  should  it  be  the  onl^ 
one  upon  which  a  man  may  make  it  a  merit,  to  work  up  silently  into  a  book  of  bis 
own,  the  best  materials  found  among  the  instructiona  of  his  predecessors  and  rivals  t 
Some  definitions  and  rules,  which  in  the  l^Me  of  time  and  by  frequency  of  use  have 
become  a  sort  of  public  property,  the  grammarian  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  use  at 
his  pleasure ;  yet  even  upon  these  a  man  of  any  genius  will  be  apt  to  set  some  im- 
press peculiar  to  himselC  But  the  doctrines  his  work  ough^  in  general,  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  hia  own  language,  and  illustrated  that  of  Mhers.  With  respect  to 
quotation,  he  has  all  the  liwrty  <^  other  writers,  and  no  m(nre ;  for,  if  a  ^[nuumarian 
makes  **  use  of  his  predecessors*  labours,"  why  should  any  one  think  with  Hurray, 
"  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apolo^ze  for"  this,  "  or  for  omitHnff  to  inaert  their 
names !" — Introd.  to  L.  Murray"*  Oram^  8  vo,  p.  7. 

20.  The  author  of  this  volume  would  here  take  the  liberty  briefly  to  refer  to  his 
own  procedure.  His  knowledge  of  what  is  technical  in  grammar,  was  of  course 
chiefly  derived  from  the  writings  of  other  grammarians ;  and  to  their  coucurrent 
opinions  and  practices,  he  hat  always  had  great  respect ;  yet,  in  truth,  not  a  line  has 
he  ever  copied  from  any  of  them  with  a  de«gn  to  save  the  labour  of  compo^tion. 
For,  not  to  compile  an  English  grammar  from  others  already  extant,  but  to  compose 
one  more  directly  from  the  sources  of  the  art,  was  the  task  which  he  at  first  proposed 
to  lumselfi  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  present  volume  a  single  sentence,  not  regularly 
quoted,  the  aathorsbip  of  which  he  supposes  may  now  be  ascribed  to  an  otha  more 
properly  than  to  himself.  Where  either  authority  or  acknowledgement  was  requinte, 
names  have  been  inserted.  In  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  volume,  not  only  quotations 
from  others,  but  most  examfdes  nuKte  for  the  ocoarim,  are  marked  with  gi^emets, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  main  text ;  while,  to  almost  every  thing  which  is  really 
taken  from  any  other  known  writer,  a  name  or  reference  is  added.  For  those  cita- 
tions, however,  which  there  was  oocamon  to  repeat  in  difierent  parts  of  the  work,  a 
single  reference  has  sometimes  been  thought  sufficient.  This  remark  refers  chiefly 
to  the  corrections  in  the  Key,  the  references  being  given  in  the  Exercises. 

21.  Though  the  theme  is  not  one  on  ^ich  a  man  may  hope  to  write  well  with 
little  reflection,  it  is  true  that  the  parts  of  this  treatise  wmch  nave  coet  the  author 
the  most  labour,  are  those  which  "  consiBt  chiefly  of  materials  selected  from  the 
writings  of  others."  These,  however,  are  not  the  didactical  portions  of  the  book, 
but  the  proo6  and  examples ;  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians, ought  to  be  taken  from  other  authors.  But  so  mnch  have  the  makeis  of 
our  modern  grammars  been  allowed  to  presume  upon  the  respect  and  acquiescence 
of  their  readers,  that  the  ancient  exactness  on  this  point  would  often  appear  pedantic 
Many  phrases  and  sentences,  either  original  wiUi  the  writer,  or  common  to  ever^ 
body,  will  therefore  be  found  among  the  illostratioiiB  of  the  following  work ;  for  it 
was  not  lupposed  that  any  reader  would  demand  for  every  thii^  of  this  kind  the 
authority  of  some  great  name.   Anonymous  examples  are  sufficient  to  elucidate 

•  "  The  oriidon  of  ptentr  ti  unonnt  Hw  Cbbsm  of  vmnt ;  and  the  gmt  qnintltr  of  bookt  nuketh  »  Aam 
nth«r  of  Kuperflultj  ttun  Wk :  whloh  mrduTRa.  newthete**.  It  not  to  be  ramored  by  nwUog  no  more  booka. 
bi>>  br  nuklnx  more  tfloA  bookm  whloh,  m  Um  Mrpont  of  HOMI,  mtabt  deronr  the  Mrpeata  of  lb«  mchkatm. 
—AKon.  u  pidmof  Mjle,  hli  iontaUpUhmdedelant:  ud  he  nlMalwmlxedwid 
baiiMB  ButtbalAwtaKgiMdime. 
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jHiociplei^  not  to  esUbliah  them ;  and  «1iuudatioo  is  often  tbe  sole  purpose  fiX 
iriiicb  an  example  is  needed. 

22.  It  is  olmons  enonghf  that  no  vriter  on  giammar  has  any  nght  to  propose 
himself  as  anthority  for  what  he  teaches ;  for  erery  langua^,  being  the  common 
property  of  all  who  use  it,  oo^t  to  be  catdully  guarded  against  the  caprices  of  in- 
dividu^s ;  and  especually  agaiiist  that  presumption  which  might  attempt  to  impose 
erroneous  or  arbitrary  definitions  and  rules.  "  Since  the  matter  of  which  we  are 
treating,"  says  the  philologist  of  Salamanca,  **  is  to  bo  verified,  firit  by  reason,  an<l 
then  1^  testimony  and  usage,  none  ought  to  wonder  if  wo  sometimes  deviate  from 
the  track  of  great  men ;  for,  with  whatever  authority  any  grammarian  may  weigh 
with  me,  unless  ha  shall-  have  confirmed  his  assertions  by  reason,  and  also  by  exam- 
ples, he  shall  win  no  confidence  in  respect  to  grammar.  For,  as  Seneca  says,  ^ifllto 
95,  *  Grammarians  are  the  guardians,  not  the  authon,  of  language/  " — Sixnctu  Mi- 
nerva, Lib.  ii,  Cap.  2.  Yet,  as  what  is  intuitively  seen  to  be  true  or  faUe,  is  already 
sufficiently  proved  or  detected,  many  ^nts  in  grammar  need  nothing  more  than  to 
he  dearly  stated  and  illmtrated ;  nay,  it  would  seem  an  injurious  reflecUon  on  Oia  un- 
dcfstauding  of  the  reader,  to  accumulate  proofr  <Mr  what  cannot  but  be  evident  to  all 
who  speak  the  language. 

23.  Among  men  of  the  same  profession,  there  is  an  unavoidable  rivalry,  so  far  as 
they  become  competitors  for  the  same  prize;  but  in  competition  there  is  nothing 
disfaonoumble,  while  excellence  alone  obtains  distinction,  and  no  advantage  is  sought 
by  unfair  means.    It  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  account  him  the  best  grammarian, 
who  has  the  most  completely  executed  the  worthiest  design.    But  no  worthy  design 
can  need  a  false  t^logy ;  and  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  prevaricate.    That  ia  but  a 
spurious  modesty,  which  prompts  a  man  to  discltum  in  one  way  what  he  assumes  in 
tn  othei^-or  to  underrate  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  he  may  boost  of  having  "  done 
sU  that  could  reasonably  be  expected."   Whoever  pn^sses  to  have  improved  the 
science  of  English  grammar,  must  claim  to  know  more  of  the  matter  than  the  geno* 
nhty  of  English  grammarians ;  and  he  who  b^ns  with  saying,  that  "  little  can  bo 
expected"  from  the  c^ee  he  assumes,  must  be  wrongfully  contradicted,  when  he  ts 
luAd  to  have  done  much.   Neither  the  ordinary  power  of  npeeoh,  nor  even  the  ability 
to  write  respectably  on  common  b^ncs,  makes  a  man  a  critic,  among  laiticB,  or  en- 
ables him  to  judge  of  literary  merit.   And  i^  by  virtue  of  these  qnalifioations  alone, 
a  man  will  become  a  grammarian  or  a  connoisseur,  he  can  hold  the  rank  only  by 
coortesj — a  courtesy  which  is  content  to  degrade  the  character,  that  his  inferior  pre- 
teanons  may  be  accepted  and  honoured  under  the  name. 

24.  By  the  force  of  a  late  popular  example,  still  too  widely  infiuentiiil,  gnimm.tti- 
csl  aothorrinp  has  been  reduced,  in  the  view  of  many,  to  little  or  notliin<r  more  than 
a  mere  serring-up  of  materials  anonymously  borrowed ;  and,  what  is  most  reraai  k- 
sUe,  even  for  an  indifferent  performance  of  this  low  office,  not  only  unuamed  review- 
en,  bat  several  writers  of  note,  have  not  scrupled  to  Ix^i^tow  the  highest  praise  of 
grammatical  excellence  t    And  thus  the  palm  of  superior  skill  in  grammar,  has 
been  borne  away  by  &  professed  compiler;  who  baJ  so  mean  an  opinion  of  what 
bis  theme  re^prad,  as  to  deny  it  even  tho  common  courtesies  of  compilation! 
What  marvel  is  it,  that,  under  the  wing  of  such  authority,  many  writers  have  since 
spnmg  up,  to  improve  upon  this  most  nappy  design ;  while  all  who  were  competent 
to  the  tatt,  have  been  dnoonraged  from  atten^ng  any  thing  like  a  complete  gram- 
mar of  our  1ai^;ni^  1   What  motive  shall  excite  a  man  to  loog<-continuea  diligence, 
where  such  notions  prevail  as  ^ve  masterdiip  no  hope  of  preference,  and  where  the 
piaise  of  his  ingenuity  and  the  reward  of  his  labour  must  needs  bo  inconsiderable, 
till  some  honoured  compiler  usurp  them  both,  and  bring  his  "  most  ufieful  matter" 
before  the  world  under  better  auspices  1    If  the  love  of  lenrning  supply  such  a  mo- 
five,  who  that  has  generously  yielded  to  the  impulse,  will  not  now,  like  Johnson, 
feel  himself  reduced  to  an  "  humble  drudge"— or,  like  Pei  izonius,  apologize  for  the 
^iparfflit  folly  of  devoting  his  tjme  to  such  a  subject  as  grammar ! 

25.  Ihe  first  edition  of  the  "  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,"  the  doctrinal  parts 
of  which  are  embraced  in  Uie  present  more  topious  work,  was  published  in  the  year 
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1823 ;  nnce  which  time,  (within  the  apece  (tf  twtAy»  ^emn,)  ahont  fivty  new  com' 
p6&d9,  mostly  pro^sing  to  be  abstracts  of  Murraify  widi  improrements,  have  been 
added  to  our  list  of  English  grammar?.  The  author  has  examined  as  many  as  thirty 
of  them,  and  seen  advertisements  of  peih^  a  dozen  more.  Being  Tarious  in  char' 
Qcter,  they  will  of  coarse  be  variously  estimated ;  but,  so  fer  as  he  can  judge,  tbey 
are,  without  exception,  works  of  little  or  no  real  merit,  and  not  likely  to  be  muc^ 
pntronized  or  long  preserved  from  oblivicm.  For  which  reason,  he  would  have  been 
mclined  entirely  to  disregard  the  petty  depredations  which  the  writers  of  several  of 
tliem  have  committed  upon  his  earlier  text,  were  it  not  possible,  that  by  such  a  frit- 
tcriog-awny  of  his  work,  he  himself  might  one  day  seem  to  some  to  have  copied  that 
from  others  which  was  first  taken  from  him.  Trusting  to  make  it  manifest  to  men 
of  learning,  that  in  the  production  of  the  books  which  bear  his  name,  &r  more  has 
been  done  for  the  grammar  of  onr  language  than  any  single  hand  had  before  achieved 
within  the  scope  of  practiciU  phildoffy,  and  that  with  perfect  fidroess  towards  odier 
writers ;  he  cannot  but  feel  a  wish  that  the  integrity  of  his  text  sboold  be  preserved, 
whatever  else  be&U ;  and  that  the  multitude  of  ambbleis  who  jud^  it  so  need- 
ful to  remodel  Murray^s  defective  compilation,  would  forbear  to  pabhsh  under  hu 
name  or  their  own  what  they  find  only  in  the  following  pages. 

26.  The  mere  rivalry  of  their  authorship  is  no  subject  en  concern ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  any  in^nuous  man  to  have  toiled  for  years  in  solitude  to  complete  a  work  of 
public  utility,  without  entering  a  warfare  K>r  life  to  defend  and  preserve  it  Acci- 
dental coincidences  in  books  are  unfraquent,  and  not  often  such  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  most  sensitive.  But,  though  the  criteria  plagiarism  axe  neither 
obscure  nor  disputable,  it  is  not  easy,  in  this  beaten  track  of  literature,  for  persons 
of  little  reading  to  know  what  is,  or  is  not,  original  Dates  must  be  accurately  ob- 
served ;  and  a  multitude  of  minute  things  must  be  minutely  compared.  And  who 
will  undertake  such  a  task  but  he  that  is  personally  interested  f  Of  the  thousands 
who  are  forced  into  the  patlu  of  learning,  few  ever  care  to  know,  by  what  pioneer, 
or  with  what  labour,  their  way  wis  cast  up  for  them.  And  even  d  those  who  are 
honestly  engaged  ia  teaching,  not  many  are  adequate  jw^Bfes  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  great  number  of  books  an  this  siil^ect.  The  common  notions  <tf  man- 
kind conform  more  easily  to  fiishion  than  to  tnrth ;  and  even  of  some  things  within 
their  reach,  the  majority  seem  content  to  take  their  opinions  upon  trust  Hence,  it 
is  vain  to  expect  that  that  which  is  intrinsically  best,  will  be  everywhere  preterred ; 
or  that  which  is  meritoriously  elaborate,  adequately  appredated.  But  common 
sense  mi^ht  dictate,  that  learning  is  not  encouraged  or  respected  by  those  who,  for 
the  making  of  books,  prefer  a  pair  of  scissors  to  the  pen. 

27.  The  fortune  of  a  grammar  is  not  always  an  accurate  test  of  its  merits.  The 
go^ldess  of  the  plenteous  horn  stands  blindfold  yet  upon  the  fioating  prow ;  and, 
under  her  capricious  favour,  any  pirate-crafl,  ill  stowed  with  plunder,  may  sometimes 
speed  as  well,  as  barges  richly  laden  from  the  golden  mines  of  sdeuce.  Far  more 
are  now  afloat,' and  more  are  stranded  on  dry  shelves,  than  can  be  here  reported. 
But  what  this  work  contains,  is  candidly  deugned  to  qualify  the  reader  to  be  himself 
a  judge  of  what  it  tAould  contain ;  and  X  wilt  hope,  so  ample  a  r^iort  as  this,  being 
thou^t  sufficientf  will  also  meet  his  fq>probation.  The  fiivour  of  one  discerning 
mind  that  comprehends  lay  subject,  is  inurth  intrinsicaUy  mora  than  that  ci  half  the 
aatuMk :  I  mean,  o(  course,  the  half  of  whom  my  gentle  reader  is  not  one. 

**  They  praise  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what, 
And  CDOW  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other." — MUHm. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
OF  GRAHUATIGAL  SUCCESS  AND  FAME. 


"NoalB  tt»  warn,  etd  rat  jDcnadnm,  Aut  mieo  aputit,  de  tUta  dstrakm,  at  bM  tU  >4  hmammtnAtn. 
KdlornnM  artlbiu  laadem  pftnn  dUlcL  ItMine  non  UbaaMr  dtoo,  qMd  prUM  iBitftBtia  Uema  wglt**— 
K  AmvRi  Emmb  Pr^.  ad  Ormnm  LteUoit,  p.  tO. 


I.  The  real  history  of  gnunmar  is  little  known ;  and  many  erroneous  imprefluons 
m  enteituoed  concerning  it :  because  the  story  of  the  Byatems  most  gcncrdly  re- 
mml  has  nerer  been  fully  told ;  and  that  of  a  multitude  nov  gone  to  oblirion  irai 
nerer  worth  telling.  Li  the  (Ustribution  of  grammatical  &me,  which  has  chiefly 
been  made  by  the  hand  of  interest,  we  hare  had  a  strange  illustration  <^the  saying: 
"  Unto  every  one  that  bath  shall  be  giren,  and  he  shall  hare  abundance ;  but  from 
him  that  hath  not^  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."  Some  whom 
fortune  has  made  popular,-  have  been  greatly  overrated,  if  learning  and  talent  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  account;  since  it  is  manifest,  that  with  no  extraordinary  claims  to 
either,  they  have  taken  Uie  ve^  f<»emo8t  rank  among  grammarians,  and  thrown  the 
leaniing  and  talents  of  others  mto  the  shade,  or  made  them  tributary  to  their  own 
success  and  popularity. 

2.  It  is  an  unfffatc^  task  to  correct  public  opinion  by  showing  the  injustice  of 
praise.  Faroe,  £ou^  it  may  have  been  both  unexpected  and  undeserved,  is  apt  to 
be  claimed  and  valued  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  man's  good  name ;  and  the  dissenting 
Clitic,  though  ever-so  canmd,  is  liable  to  be  thought  an  envious  detractor.  It  would 
seem  in  genend  most  priident  to  leave  mankind  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  far 
any  commendation  bestowed  on  individuals  is  inoondstent  with  truth.  But,  be  it 
lenumbered,  tiuit  celebrity  is  not  a  virtue ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  experience  the 
cheapest  of  feacheT&  A  good  man  may  not  have  done  all  things  ably  and  well ; 
sod  it  is  certainly  no  small  mistake  to  estimate  his  character  by  the  current  value  of 
his  copy-rights.  Criticdsm  may  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  book,  and  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  a  cordial  respect  for  the  i^vste  worth  of  its  author.  The  reader  will  not 
be  h'kely  to  be  displeased  with  what  is  to  be  stated  in  this  chapter,  if  he  can  believe, 
that  DO  man's  merit  as  a  writer,  may  well  be  enhanced  by  ascribing  to  him  that 
which  he  himself,  for  the  protection  of  his  own  honour,  has  been  constrained  to  dis- 
claim. He  cannot  suppose  that  too  much  is  alleged,  if  he  will  admit  that  a  gram- 
marian's &me  should  be  thought  safe  enough  iu  his  otm  keeping.  Are  authors  apt 
tu  undervalue  their  own  petformancea !  Ch-  because  proprietors  and  publishers  may 
profit  by  the  credit  of  a  book,  shall  it  be  thought  illiberal  to  criticise  it  ?  Is  the 
author  himself  to  be  disbelieved,  that  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  bim 
may  be  jnstiAedf  "Superlative  commendation,"  says  Dillwyn,  '^ia  near  akin  to 
debnetiim."  (See  his  JSeJleetiont^  p.  22.)  Let  him,  therefore,  who  will  charge  dc- 
tnetion  upon  me,  first  understand  whercdn  it  conusts.  I  shall  criticise,  ft«ely,  both 
the  works  of  the  living,  and  the  doctrines  of  those  who,  to  us,  live  only  in  their 
woiks;  and  if  any  man  dislike  this  freedom,  let  him  rebuke  it,  showing  wherein  it 
is  wrong  or  unfair.  The  amiable  author  Just  quoted,  says  again:  **  Praise  hai  so 
ofiw  proved  an  impostor,  that  it  would  be  well,  wherever  we  meet  with  it,  to  treat 
H  as  a  vagranL" — Ib^  p.  100.  I  go  not  so  ftf  as  this;  but  that  eulogy  which  one 
knows  to  oe  false,  he  cannot  but  reckon  impertinent 

8.  Few  writers  on  grammar  have  been  more  noted  than  William  Lilt  and  Liin>- 
w  HintaAr.  Others  have  left  better  monuments  of  their  learning  and  talents,  bat 
nme  perhaps  have  had  greater  success  and  fame.  The  Latin  grnmrnar  which  was 
£>r  a  loag  time  most  popular  in  En^and,  has  commonly  been  ascribed  to  the  one ; 
and  what  the  Imperial  Tteview,  in  1805,  pronooooed    the  best  English  grammar, 
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beyond  all  comparison,  that  has  jet  appeared,"  was  compiled  bv  (he  other.  Aad 
doubtless  they  have  both  been  rightly  judged  to  excel  the  generauty  of  those  which 
they  were  intended  to  supersede;  and  both,  in  their  day,  may  hare  been  highly  ser- 
vicealile  to  the  cause  of  learaiDg.  For  all  excellence  is  but  comparative;  and  to 
grant  them  this  superiority,  is  neither  to  prefer  them  now,  nor  to  justify  the  praise 
which  lias  been  bestowed  upon  their  auttiorship.  As  the  science  of  grammar  can 
never  be  taught  without  a  book,  or  properly  taught  by  any  book  which  is  not  itself 
grammatical,  it  is  of  some  imp(Htance  both  to  teachers  and  to  students,  to  make 
choice  of  the  best  Knowledge  will  not  advance  where  grammars  hold  rank  by  pre- 
BcriptioQ.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  many,  in  learning  to  write  and  apeak,  may  have 
derived  no  inconnderable  benefit  from  a  book  that  is  nmther  accurate  nor  complete. 

4.  With  respect  to  time,  these  two  grammarians  were  three  centuries  apart;  dur- 
ing which  period,  the  English  hinguage  received  its  most  classical  refinement,  and 
the  relative  estimation  of  the  two  rtudies,  Latin  and  EDglish  grammar,  became  in  a 
great  measure  reversed.  Lily  was  an  Englishman,  bom  at  Odihain,*  in  Hampshire, 
in  1466.  When  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  while  abroad  studied  some  time  at  Rome,  and  also  at  Paris.  On  bis  return  he 
was  thought  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  England.  In  1610,  Dr.  John 
Colet,  dean  of  St.  FauPs  church,  in  London,  appointed  him  the  first  high  master  of 
St  Paul's  School,  then  recently  founded  by  triis  gentleman's  munificence.  In  this 
utuation,  Lily  spears  to  have  taught  with  great  credit  to  himself  Ull  1S22,  when 
he  died  of  the  plague,  at  the  age  of  £6.  For  Uie  use  of  this  selux^  he  wrote  and 
published  certain  parts  of  the  grammar  which  has  since  borne  bis  name.  Of  the 
authorship  of  this  work  many  curious  particulars  are  stated  in  the  preface  by  John 
Ward,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  edition  of  1?93.  I^ly  had  able  rivals,  as  well  as 
learned  coadjutors  and  friends.  By  the  aid  of  the  latter,  he  took  precedence  of  the 
former ;  and  his  publications,  though  not  voluminous,  soon  gwned  a  general  popa- 
larity.  So  that  when  an  arbitrary  king  saw  fit  to  nlenoe  competition  among  the 
]Ailologiata,  by  beoomii^  hunsel^  as  Sir  Thomas  £Ili(^  says,  the  chiefe  anthoor 
and  seUer-forth  of  an  introduction  into  grammar,  for  the  childrene  of  his  lovynge 
subjects,"  Lily's  Grammar  was  preferred  for  the  basis  of  the  standard.  Henoe,  after 
the  publishing  of  it  became  a  privilege  patented  by  the  crown,  the  book  af^)ear8  to 
have  been  honoured  with  a  royal  title^  uid  to  have  been  fiuniliariy  called  ECing  Hen- 
ly's  Grammar. 

5.  Prefixed  to  this  book,  there  appears  a  very  antuent  epistle  to  the  reader,  which 
while  it  shows  the  reasons  for  this  royal  interference  with  grammar,  shows  also,  what 
ia  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  guanled  and  maintained  as  it  was,  even  ro^al  inter- 
ference was  here  ineffectual  to  its  purpose.  It  neither  produced  uniformity  iu  the 
methods  of  teaching,  nor,  even  for  instruction  in  a  dead  language,  entirely  prevented 
the  old  manual  from  becoming  diverse  in  its  difierent  editions.  The  style  also  may 
serve  to  illustrate  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  about  the  duties  of  a  modern  gram- 
marian. "  As  for  the  diversitie  of  grammars,  it  is  well  and  profitably  taken  awue 
by  the  King's  Majesties  wisdome ;  who^  foreseeing  the  inconvenience,  and  flivorably 
providing  the  rcmedic,  caused  one  kind  of  grammar  by  sundry  learned  men  to  be 
diligently  drawn,  and  so  to  be  set  out,  only  every  where  to  be  taught,  fur  the  use  of 
learners,  and  for  the  hurt  in  changing  of  schoolemMsters."  Tliat  is,  to  prevent  the 
injury  which  schoolmasters  were  doing  by  a  whimucal  choice,  or  frequent  chan^ng, 
of  grammars.  But,  says  the  letter,  **  The  varietie  of  teaching  is  divers  yet,  and 
alwaies  will  be;  for  that  every  schoolemaister  liketh  that  he  knoweth,  and  seeth  not 
the  use  of  that  he  knoweth  not ;  and  therefore  judgeth  that  the  most  sufficient  waie, 
which  be  seeth  to  be  the  readiest  meaae,  and  perfectcst  kinde,  to  bring  a  learner  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  therein."  The  only  remedy  for  such  an  evil  then  is, 
to  teach  those  who  are  to  be  teachers,  and  to  desert  all  who,  for  any  whim  of  their 
own,  desert  sound  doctrine. 

6.  But,  to  return.    A  law  was  made  in  England  by  Ilenry  the  £Sghth,  command- 

*  Not,  "  OliUam.  in  lUmpriiira,"  ma  tha  UoWcrxil  Biographic^  Wctlooary  UuUi  fin- Obttom !■  ia  £Ma> 
•Un,  •ndUuttKBMofU^sbbOptauhuMButlMbMnqMltod-'Odte^ 
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ii^  lily's  Grammar  only,  (or  that  which  hns  commonly  been  quoted  an  Lily'et,)  to  be 
eveiywhere  adopted  and  taught,  as  the  oommon  standard  of  grammatical  instruc- 
tioo.*  Being  long  kept  in  f<vce  by  meaii<i  of  a  spedal  inquiry,  directed  to  be  made 
}n  the  bishops  at  their  stated  visitations,  this  law,  for  three  hundred  years,  imposed 
the  book  oa  all  the  established  schools  of  the  realm.  Yi>t  it  is  certain^  tbat  about 
one  half  of  what  has  thm  gone  under  the  name  of  Lily,  because,'*  says  one  of  the 
patentees,  he  had  to  etmn^enbte  a  hand  in  the  comuosition^  was  written  by  Dr. 
Colet,  Erasmus,  or  tr^  otheiv  who  improved  the  work  after  Lily's  death.  Aud  ai 
the  other  haU^  it  has  hem  incodentally  asserted  in  liistory,  that  neither  the  scheme 
&or  the  text  was  origiiul.  The  Printo's  Grammar,  London,  1787,  speakiRar  of  the 
art  of  type-fbnndery,  sajrs :  **The  Italians  in  a  short  time  brought  it  to  thai  peffeo 
tion,  that  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year  1474,  they  cast  a  letter  not  much  inferior  to 
the  best  types  of  the  present  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  a  Latin  Grammar,  written  by 
Omniboous  Leonicenua,  and  printed  at  Padoa  on  the  14th  of  January,  1474 ;  from 
whom  our  grammanan^  Zi/jr,  has  taken  the  entire  aeheme  of  hi$  Grammar,  and 
(raasertM  the  grtatett  part  therecf^  without  payiwf  any  regard  to  the  memory  of 
tkU  author^  The  historian  then  proceeds  to  speak  about  typcn.  Seo  also  tlio  same 
thing  in  the  History  of  Priming,  8vo,  London,  1770.  lliis  is  the  grammar  which 
bears  upou  its  title  pi^ :  "  Quam  tolam  Begia  Mt^estat  in  omnibus  icholis  doeen- 
dam  pradpit.^ 

1.  Murraj^  was  an  intelligent  and  very  worthy  man,  to  whose  Tarious  labours  in 
the  oompitation  of  books  our  schools  are  under  many  obligations;.   But  in  ori^nal 
thought  and  critioal        he  fell  &r  h^v  most  of  *^  the  authors  to  whom,"  he  cou- 
rses, **  the  grammatical  part  <tf  his  commlation  is  principally  indebted  for  it*  maUh 
fialt ;  namdy,  Hairia^  Johnstm,  Lowtfa,  Itiestlqr,  Beattio,  Sheridan,  Walker,  Coote, 
Bbor,  and  Campbdl," — Inirod.  to  lAnMey  Murray**  Gfwn^  p.  7.   It  is  oertwn  and 
evident  that  he  entered  upon  his  task  with  a  very  insufficient  prppu-ation.   His  bio- 
graphy, which  was  commenced  by  himself  and  completed  by  one  of  his  roost  partial 
nirads,  infonns  ns,  that,  **  Grammar  did  not  particularly  engage  his  attention,  until 
a  short  time  {sevious  to  the  publication  of  his  first  work  on  that  subject that, 
^'His  Grammar,  as  it  wpeared  m  the  first  edition,  was  completed  in  rather  less  than 
a  year;"  that,  **It  was  biegun  in  the  spring  of  1794,  and  published  in  the  spring  of 
1795— though  he  had  an  intervening  illness,  which,  for  several  weeks,  stopped  the 
>rogress  of  the  work and  that,  "  The  Exercises  and  Key  were  also  composed  in 
houta  year." — Life  of  L.  Murray,  p.  188.    From  the  very  first  sentence  of  his 
bok,  it  appears  that  he  entertained  but  a  low  and  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  duties 
i  lhat  Bort  of  character  in  which  he  was  about  to  come  before  the  public.f  Ho 
ikpnnterly  imagined,  as  many  others  hare  done,  tliat  *'  litUe  can  be  expected"  from 
ftnodem  grammarian,  or  (as  he  chose  to  express  it)   from  a  neto  eompiltUimf 
Ixides  a  carrfol  selection  of  the  most  oBefnl  matter,  and  some  degree  of  improve- 
mtt  in  the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the  understanding,  and  the  gradual  prc^ifress  of 
l»'*eis." — Inbrod.  to  X.  Murray'*  Cfram.;  8vo,  p.  6  ;  12mo,  p.  8.    As  i^  to  be 
nuta  of  his  own  art — to  think  and  write  welt  himself,  were  no  part  of  a  gram- 
uann's  business !   Aud  again,  as  if  the  jewels  of  scholarship,  thus  carefully  selected, 
cook  need  a  burnish  or  a  foil  from  other  hands  than  those  which  fashioned  them  1 

8.  \f  uiray^s  general  idea  of  the  doctrioes  of  grammar  was  judicious.  He  attempted 
so  br«l  innovation  ou  what  had  been  ffferiously  taught ;  for  he  had  neither  the 
yvdtj-jo  aiqfpose  he  could  give  currency  to  novelties,  nor  the  folly  to  waste  his  time 

*  Thef%re  other  I^Oa  gnvuaan  now  In  UO  In  Eogluxl ;  but  vliKt  am  !■  moat  popnUr,  or  vhether  tof 
h  lu  paid  to  tliU  undrnt  sdlet  or  not,  I  «aitaot  my.    Dr.  Adam,  In  Ma  preftioe,  a»ted  1TB3,  ■pekUng 
'•LOT''^:  "HliOrmrawwuKrootol^,  ^naetMMdkf«tfI(fn/bm,toteUu^t  In  ttaa  eitebUataed 
<"  t^KoA."    1  b»n  lomAboir  ploM  the  Impmrioa,  th^t  Um  ul  li  now  totaU^  dUregarded. — 0. 

t  For  UiL^cre  ia  an  obvfoiii  reann,  or  apdogf,  la  Th»t  bU  Uogrftpher  atatea,  aa  "tba  ImmUe  origin  of  his 
w^'nu'  ■  >dlt  la  aueh  a  reuon  aa  vfll  go  to  eoum  vbat  I  allege.  Thla  faniona  oompllatJon  vaa  prodnoed 
^  tiw  irqaeaif  tmo  or  thrM  j/ottng  Uaehera,  wbobad  tbufe  ot  » tmall/emaU  aehaot  In  th«  nefghboartund  of 
na  aotMi'a  rfdenee :  and  nothing  oould  hare  bean  more  nnaxpeeted  to  tbelr  friend  and  Inatnietor,  than  tbat 
he,  tn  CMMeqikee  of  Uila  anriM,  abonld  become  known  the  voridorer,  aa  Jfuniqf  U«  Orammarian.  "Inpra- 
P^*"*  the  wor  md  conaenting  to  iu  pnbUeftttoa.  be  bad  no  «xp«etat)on  that  It  vonld  be  naed,  except  bj  th» 
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in  labours  utterly  nugatory.  By  turning  bis  own  abilitns  to  their  best  account,  he 
seems  to  have  done  much  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  study  of  our  language.  But 
his  notion  of  grammatical  anthotsfaip,  cuts  off  from  it  all  pretence  to  literary  m^t, 
for  the  sake  of  doin^  good ;  and,  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  forced  apology 
for  his  own  assuraptions,  his  language  on  tiiis  point  is  highly  injniious  towards  the 
very  authors  whom  he  copied.  To  justify  himself,  he  ungenerously  places  them,  in 
common  wi^  others,  under  a  degrading  necessty  vrhick  no  able  grammarian  ever 
felt,  and  which  every  man  of  genius  or  learning  must  repudiate.  If  none  of  our 
older  grammars  dbprove  his  assertion,  it  is  time  to  hare  a  new  one  that  will ;  fol*,  to 
expect  the  perfection  of  grammar  from  him  who  cannot  treat  the  subject  in  a  8tyl« 
at  onoe  on^nal  imd  pure,  is  absurd.  Ho  says,  "  Hie  greater  part  of  an  English 
grammar  must  neeatttrily  be  a  tompUatkn  f  and  adds,  vith  to  his  own, 

"  originality  belongs  to  but  a  small  portloD  of  iL  Hiis  I  have  acknowledged ;  and 
I  trust  thit  aeknowledgmmi  will  protect  me  from  all  flttadca,  grounded  on  axn  sap- 
posed  unjust  and  irr^;ular  assnmptions.''  THiia  quotation  is  a  letter  adtueeied 
by  Murray  to  his  American  pubHshers,  in  1811,  after  tbey  had  informed  him  of  oer- 
t'un  complaints  respecting  the  liberties  which  he  had  ta^n  in  bis  work.  Bee  "  ITu 
Fnmd,"  Vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

9.  The  acknowledgement  on  which  he  thus  relies,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
made,  till  his  grammar  had  gone  through  several  editjons.  It  was,  however,  at  some 
period,  introduced  into  his  short  preface,  or  "  Introduction,"  in  the  following  well- 
meant  but  angularly  sophistical  terms :  "  In  a  vmrk  which  professes  itself  to  be  a 
compilation^  and  which,  from  the  naturt  and  design  <^  it,  must  Consist  chiefly  of 
materials  selected  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cqxtloffiae  for 
the  use  which  the  Compiler  has  made  of  his  predecessors'  labours,  or  for  omittinff 
to  insert  their  names.  J^Vom  the  alterations  which  have  been  frequently  made  in 
the  sentiments  and  the  langui^,  to  suit  the  connexion,  end  to  adapt  them  to  the 
particular  porpoaes  for  which  uiey  are  introduced ;  and,  in  many  nntances,  /hm 
the  wneertamfy  to  wAom  Uie  passagea  originally  belonged,  Uie  insertion  of  names 
could  seldom  be  made  with  propriety.  But  if  this  ooula  have  been  generally  done, 
a  work  of  this  nature  would  derive  no  advantage  from  it,  equal  to  the  inconvenience 
of  crowding  the  pages  with  a  repetition  of  names  and  references.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  acknowledge,  in  general  terms,  that  the  authors  to  whom  the  grammatical 
part  of  &is  compilation  is  principally  indebted  for  its  materials,  are  Harm,  Jcdmaoii 
Lowtb,  Priestley,  Beattie,  Shendan,  Walker,  and  Coote."— /iKnxf . ;  Jhudmm 
ffrom.,  p.  4 ;  Octavo,  p.  V. 

10.  The  &llacy,  or  absurdity,  of  this  language  sprung  from  necessity;  An  impo- 
able  case  was  to  be  mode  out.  For  compilution,  though  ever  so  fair,  is  not  gran- 
matioal  authorship.  But  some  of  the  commenders  of  Murray  have  not  only  pK^sfid 
Uiemselves  satisfied  with  this  general  acknowledgement,  but  have  fouud  in  ft  a  cm- 
dour  and  a  liberality,  a  modeMy  and  a  diffidence,  which,  as  they  allege,  ougb'  to 
protect  fahn  from  m  animadvenion.  Are  th^  friends  to  learning?  Let  ti«n 
calmly  (wnuder  what  I  reluetantiy  o^t  for  its  defence  and  promodon.  Id  on  of 
the  recommendations  appended  to  Hurray's  grammars,  it  is  said,  '^They  have  isarly 
superseded  every  thing  else  of  the  kind,  by  concentrating  the  rmunks  of  tb  beit 
authors  on  the  satnecL**  But,  in  truth,  wiUi  several  nf  the  best  Ei^^sh  grsAmars 
published  previonuy  to  his  own,  Murray  appears  to  have  been  totally  anacijcanted. 
The  chief^  if  not  the  only  school  grammars  which  were  largely  copied  by  hia,  were 
Lowth's  and  Priestley's,  though  otnera  perhaps  may  have  ^ared  the  fate  of  ^ese  in 
being  superseded'*  by  his.  It  may  be  seen  by  inspection,  that  in  copying  sese  two 
authors,  the  com|nIer,  agreeably  to  what  he  says  above,  omitted  ^1  names  nd  refer- 
ences— even  such  as  they  had  scrupulously  inserted  :  and,  at  the  outset,  seumed  to 
be  himself  the  sole  authority  for  all  his  doctrines  and  illastrations ;  satisfyig  his  own 
mind  with  makiw,  some  years  afterwards,  that  general  apolo^  which  re  are  now 
t^eisin^.  For  ii  he  so  mutilated  and  altered  the  passages  which  he  ac^pted,  as  to 
mi^  it  uttproper  to  add  the  names  of  their  authors,  upon  what  other  i^hority  than 
hia  own  do  they  rest!   But    on  the  other  hand,  he  generally  copied  4thoat  ^ter- 
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stioo ;  his  exunpies  are  still  anonymoiu,  while  his  fint  nuoa  tor  hanag  them  wa, 
is  ]^mnly  destroyed :  beoaiue  hb  poddoD  is  thus  hr  ccAitndioted     the  mt 

11.  In  his  later  editioiu,  however,  there  are  two  (pinions  which  the  compiler 
tbonglit  proper  to  support  bj  r^;nlar  quotfttions;  and*  now  and  then,  id  other 
instttDces,  the  name  of  an  author  appears.  The  two  positions  thus  distinguished,  are 
these :  F%nt,  That  the  noun  meani  is  neoessarily  singular  as  well  as  plural,  so  that 
one  cantiot  with  propriety  use  the  sin^rular  form,  mean,  to  signify  that  by  which  an 
end  is  attained;  Second,  That  the  su^unctive  mood,  to  which  he  himself  had  pre- 
vioosW  given  all  the  tenses  without  inflection,  is  not  diiferent'in  form  frohi  the  indio- 
atiro,  exeept  in  ihe  present  tense.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  I  have  shown,  in 
itK  proper  place,  that  he  taught  erroneously,  both  before  and  after  he  changed  his 
opinion ;  and  conceruing  the  former,  the  most  that  can  bo  proved  by  quotati<m,  is, 
tnat  both  mean  and  means  for  the  angular  number,  long  have  been,  and  still  are,  in 
good  use,  or  Banctioned  by  many  el^nt  writers ;  so  that  either  form  may  yet  be 
considered  graminnticaJ,  tnoogh  the  irr^lar  can  claim  to  bo  so,  only  when  it  is 
used  in  this  particular  sense.  As  to  his  second  reason  for  the  suppression  of  ntoam, 
to  wit,  **  tho  uneertamttf  to  wkom  the  passages  originally  belonged,''— to  make  the 
most  ^  it,  it  ia  bnt  partial  and  relatiTe ;  and,  sorely,  no  other  gnunmar  ever  hetan 
so  multiplied  the  difflcnlty  in  the  eyes  of  teachers,  and  so  widened  the  field  for  com- 
monplace  anthorahip,  as  has  the  compilation  in  question.  The  origin  of  a  sentiment 
or  passage  may  be  uncertain  to  one  man,  and  perfectly  well  tnown  to  an  other. 
The  embarrassment  which  a  compiler  may  happen  to  find  from  this  source,  is  worthy 
of  little  sympathy.  For  he  cannot  but  know  from  n-hnt  work  he  is  taking  any  par- 
ticular sentence  or  paragraph,  and  those  parts  of  a  grammar,  which  are  new  to  the 
eve  of  a  great  grammarian,  may  very  well  be  credited  to  him  who  claims  to  have 
written  the  book.  I  have  thus  disposed  of  his  second  Teastxi  fiv  the  (muasioQ  of 
names  and  references,  in  cmnpilatioos  of  grammar. 

12.  There  remains  one  more :  **  A  woiv  of  this  nature  vovJd  dertvt  no  adoamtafft 
frvm  it,  equal  to  the  inconvenienoe  4^  crowding  the  pages  with  a  repetition  <^  names 
nnd  references."  With  r^ard  to  a  small  work,  in  which  the  matter  is  to  be  very 
clcsdy  condensed,  this  a^nment  has  considerate  foree.  But  Murray  has  in  geuerat 
allowed  himself  very  ample  room,  e^>ecially  in  his  two  ootavoes.  in  these,  and  foe 
the  most  part  also  in  his  dnodecimoea,  all  needfiil  references  might  eanly  have  been 
added  wiuont  increasing  the  sise  of  his  volumes,  or  injuring  their  appearance.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  names  would  only  have  occupied  wnat  is  now  blank  space. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  hooka  do  not  differ  mnch,  except  in  quantity  of 
paper.  His  octavo  Grammar  is  but  little  more  than  a  reprint,  in  a  larger  type,  of 
the  duodecimo  Grammar,  tc^ther  with  his  Exercises  and  Key.  The  dMuand  for 
tins  expenfflve  publication  has  been  comparatively  small ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
others,  that  the  author  owes  his  popularity  as  a  grammarian.  As  to  the  advantage 
winch  Murray  or  his  work  mi^ht  nave  derived  from  an  adherence  on  his  part  to  the 
usual  custom  of  compilers,  that  may  be  variously  estimated.  The  remarks  oi  the 
best  grammarians  or  the  sentiments  d  the  best  auth<»a,  are  hardly  to  be  thought 
the  more  worthy  of  acceptance,  for  being  concentrated  in  such  a  mannor  as  to  merge 
their  authenticity  in  the  &me  of  the  eoj^ist.  Iiet  me  not  be  understood  to  suggest 
that  this  good  man  sought  popolaiity  at  the  expense  of  others ;  for  I  do  not  beuMve 
that  either  fkme  or  intereefe  was  his  motive.  But  the  ri^t  of  autiiors  to  the  credit 
of  their  wiitiaA  is  a  ddicate  jxnnt ;  and,  surely,  his  example  would  have  been 
worthier  of  imitatim,  had  he  left  no  gronwl  ibr  the  fmgoing  objections,  ud  eare- 
fi^  barred  the  w»  to  any  such  iafennoe. 

18.  But  lei  the  vnK  sentence  of  this  ^>ol<^  be  now  ooarideTed.  It  is  here  sug- 
gested, that  because  this  work  is  a  comjnlation,  even  suph  an  aoknowledgemeot  as 
the  author  makes,  n  **  scarcely  necessary."  This  is  too  mnoh  to  say.  Yet  one  may 
readily  admit,  that  a  compilati<m,  **from  the  nature  and  desi^  ti  it,  must  consist 
chiefly" — nay,  vhoUy — "of  materials  selected  frmn  the  writings  of  others."  Bat 
what  able  gnmmarian  would  ever  willingly  throw  himself  upon  the  horuB  of  such 
a  dilemma?  1^  Batore  and  dedgn  q^a  booty  whatever  they  may  be,  are  mattcn 
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for  which  the  author  alone  is  answerable  ;  but  the  nature  and  desig^i  of  grammar, 
are  no  lesa  repugnant  to  the  strain  of  this  t4)ology,  than  to  the  rast  number  of 
errors  and  defects  which  were  overlooked  b^  Mmray  in  his  work  of  compllattoD. 
It  is  the  express  purpose  of  this  practical  Bcieooe,  to  enable  a  man  to  write  well 
himself.  He  that  cannot  do  this,  exhibits  no  excess  of  modesty  when  be  claims  to 
have  "done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  woric  of  this  nature." — L. 
Mwra^a  Gram^  Introd^  p.  9.  He  that  sees  with  other  men's  e;jreB,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  errors  and  inconedstencies :  uniformity  is  seldom  found  in  patciiwork.  or 
accuracy  in^econdhaod  literature.  Correctness  of  language  is  in  the  mind,  rather 
than  in  the  hand  or  the  tonguo ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  it,  some  originality  <^ 
thought  is  necessary.  A  delineation  from  new  surveys  is  not  the  less  original  he- 
cause  the  same  region  has  been  sketched  before ;  and  how  can  he  be  the  ablest  of 
surveyors,  who,  through  lack  of  skill  or  industry,  does  little  more  than  transcribe 
the  field-notes  and  copy  the  projections  of  his  preiiecessors ! 

14.  This  author's  oversights  are  numerous.  There  is  no  part  of  the  volume  more 
accurate  than  that  which  ho  literally  copied  from  Lowth.  To  the  Short  Introduction 
alone,  ho  was  indebted  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  para^apha ;  and  even 
in  these  there  are  many  things  obviously  erroneous.  Many  of  die  best  practical 
notes  were  taken  from  Priestley;  yet  it  was  he,  at  whose  doctrines  were  pointed 
most  of  those  positions  and  discussions,"  whidi  alone  the  author  claims  as 
original.  To  some  of  these  reasoning  however,  his  own  alterations  ma^  have 
^ven  rise ;  for,  where  he  "persuades  lumself  he  ia  not  destitute  of  ori^pnality,"  he 
18  often  arguing  ag»iist  the  text  <tf  his  own  earlier  editions.  Webster's  well-raiowa 
eoraplunts  of  Murray's  unfairness,  had  a  &r  better  cause  tiian  requital ;  for  there 
was  no  generosity  in  ascribing  them  to  peevishness,  though  the  passages  in  question 
were  not  worth  copying.  On  perspicuity  and  accuracy,  about  sixty  pages  were 
extracted  from  Blur;  and  it  requires  no  great  critical  acumen  to  discover,  that  they 
are  miserably  deficient  ia  both.  On  the  law  of  language,  there  are  fifteen  pages 
from  Campbell;  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  wcul  written.  The  rules  for 
spelling  are  the  same  as  Walker's :  the  third  one,  however,  ia  a  gross  Mnnder ;  and 
the  fourth,  a  needless  repetition. 

16.  Were  this  a  place  for  minute  criticism,  blemishes  almost  innumerable  might 
be  pointed  out.  It  might  easily  be  shown  tbat  almost  every  rule  laid  down  in  the 
book  for  the  observance  of  the  learner,  was  repeatedly  violated  by  the  hand  of  the 
mMter.  Nor  is  there  among  all  those  who  have  unce  abridged  or  modified  the 
work,  an  abler  grammarian  than  he  who  compiled  it  Who  will  pretend  that 
Flint,  Alden,  Comly,  Jnudun,  Russell,  Bacon,  Lyon,  Miller,  Alger,  Maltby,  In^rsoU, 
Fisk,  Greenlea^  Merchant,  Kirkham,  Cooper,  R.  G.  Greene,  Woodworth,  Smith,  or 
FroBt,  has  exhibited  greater  skill  ?  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  frequently  a  gram- 
matical blunder  committed  by  Murray,  or  some  oue  of  his  predecessors,  has  escaped 
the  notice  <^  all  these,  as  well  as  of  many  <^ers  who  have  found  it  eaaer  to  cof^ 
him  Uian  to  write  for  themselves.  No  man  professing  to  have  copied  and  improved 
Murray,  can  rationally  be  supposed  to  have  greatly  excelled  him ;  for  to  pretend  to 
have  produced  an  improved  copy  of  a  compUattok^  is  lo  claim  a  sort  of  authorship, 
even  inferior  to  his,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  any  man  who  is  aUe  to  prescribe  and 
elucidate  the  principles  of  English  grammar. 

16.  But  Murray  s  grammatical  works,  being  extolled  in  the  reviews,  and  made 
common  stock  in  trade, — being  published,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  by 
booksellers  of  the  most  extenuve  correspondence,  and  Highly  commended  even  by 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  sale <tf  them,— have  been  eminently  successful 
with  the  public ;  and  in  the  opinicm  of  the  worid,  success  is  the  sUmigest  proof  of 
merit  Nor  has  the  force  of  this  argument  been  overlooked  those  wno  have 
written  in  aid  of  his  popularity.  It  is  the  strong  point  in  most  of  the  commenda^ 
tions  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Murray  as  a  grammarian.  A  recent  eulo^st 
oomputea,  that,  '*at  least  five  minions  of  copies  of  his  various  sdhool-booka  have 
been  printed  f  paitioulariy  commends  him  for  his  "  candour  and  liberality  towards 
rival  authors;"  avera  tfaiU;, '*he  went  on,  examining  and  coneoUng  his  Grammar, 
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Iboagh  all  its  forty  editions,  till  he  broagfat  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  wili 
render  it  as  penoauent  aa  the  Engtish  language  itself;'*  censures  (and  not  without 
mbod)  the  **  presumption"  of  those  "nqierficial  critics"  who  have  attempted  to 
mend  the  work,  and  naurp  bis  hcoioun;  and,  rajpanUng  the  compiler's  confesuon 
of  his  indabtedness  to  otbera,  but  as  a  marie  or  bis  exemplaiy  difDdoice  of  his 
VRi  merits,"  adds,  (in  very  bad  Englidi,)  "Perhaps  there  nerer  was  an  author  whose 
nOBesa  and  Came  were  more  tmaepeeted  himmlf  than  Lindlty  Murray." — 7^ 
Aimd,  Vol.  iii,  p.  33. 

17.  In  a  New-York  eiUtion  ci  Murray's  Grammar,  printed  in  1812',  there  wcs 
inserted  a  **  Caution  to  the  Public,"  by  CoiiiDS  &  Co^  his  American  correspondents 
ind  publishers,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  unparalleled  success  and  ment  of  tbo 
vork,  "  aa  it  c«ne  tn  purity  from  the  pen  of  the  author with  an  earnest  remon- 
stran'^  against  the  several  revued  tdihont  which  had  appeared  at  Boston,  Phlladcl- 
plu^^  and  otiier  places,  and  against  the  unwarrantable  ubertiee  taken  by  American 
teachers,  in  altering  the  work,  under  pretence  of  improving  it  In  this  article  it  is 
stated,  **  that  tk»  vhoiU  of  these  mutilated  editions  have  been  teen  and  examined  by 
lindley  Murray  bima«lf,  and  that  they  have  met  with  Am  decided  dieapprobation. 
Efoy  raticHkal  nund,"  continue  these  gentlemen,  **  will  agiee  with  him,  that, '  the 
r^hU  Unnff  owtAora,  and  the  interettt  pfadmet  aitd  Utenture^  demand  the  ab- 
o&ioa  of  this  migaierma  pra^ee!  "  ^ee  this  also  in  Murraj^i  Key^  12mo,  N.  Y., 
1811,  p.  iii.)  Here,  then,  we  have  the  feding  and  opinion  of  Murray  himself  upon 
tlua  tender  pmnt  of  ri^t  ligt^  we  see  the  tables  turned,  and  other  men  judging 
it  "Bcaroely  necessary  to  qiologiie  finr  the  use  which  they  ham  made  oi  tniair  pro* 
deoesBOTS*  labonn." 

18.  It  is  really  r^narkable  to  find  an  author  and  his  admirers  so  much  at  vari- 
aooe,  as  are  Murray  and  bis  commenders,  in  relation  to  his  grammatical  authorship ; 
and  yet,  under  what  circumstances  could  men  hare  stronger  desires  to  avoid  appa- 
rent contradiction  ?  Th^,  on  the  one  side,  claim  for  him  the  highest  degree  of 
merit  as  a  grammarian ;  and  continue  to  applaud  his  works  as  if  nouiing  more  could 
be  desired  in  the  study  of  fingliah  grammar — a  branch  of  learning  which  some  of 
them  are  willing  emphatically  to  ctSl  "  At<  science."  He,  on  the  contrary,  to  avert 
the  charge  of  plagiarism,  disclaims  almost  every  thing  in  which  any  degree  of 
IHenry  merit  consists ;  supposes  it  impossible  to  write  an  Elfish  grammar  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  not  a  "  comjnlation ;"  acknowledges  that  originality  belongs 
to  but  a  small  part  of  his  own ;  tnnts  that  such  a  general  acknowledgement  will 
protect  him  from  all  oensnre ;  snj^nenea  the  names  oi  other  writers,  awi  leaves  hia 
aaipliu  to  rest  si^y  on  his  own  authority ;  and,  **  contented  with  the  great  respeo- 
tdality  v£  bis  private  obaracter  and  station,  is  satisfied  with  being  ue^fvl  as  an 
■nUur." — 7%t  Frimd,  YoL  iii,  p.  33.  By  the  high  prwses  bestowed  upon  his 
worics,  his  own  voice  is  overborne:  the  trumpet  of  &me  has  drowned  it  His 
Ittieral  authorship  is  profitable  in  trade,  and  intetest  has  power  to  swell  and  prolong 
the  strain. 

19.  The  name  and  character  of  lindley  Mttrray  are  too  venerable  to  allow  us  to 
approach  even  the  errors  of  his  grammars,  without  some  recognition  of  the  respect 
due  to  his  personal  virtues  and  oenevolent  intentions.  For  the  private  virtues  of 
Marray,  I  entertain  as  cordial  a  respect  as  any  other  man.  Nothing  is  argued 
i^iainst  theee,  even  if  it  be  proved  tnat  causes  independent  of  true  literary  merit 
hare  given  him  his  great  and  unexpected  fame  as  a  grammarian.  It  is  not  intended 
by  tiie  introduction  of  these  notices,  to  impute  to  him  any  thing  more  or  less  than 
what  his  own  words  plainly  imply ;  except  those  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  which 
Bfill  disgrace  bis  work  as  a  literary  performance,  and  which  of  course  he  did  not  dis- 
cam.  &  himsctf  knew  tiut  he  nad  not  broiufat  the  book  to  such  perfection  aa 
bsB  been  ascribed  to  it;  &r,  1^  way  of  xptAo^  for  bis  frequent  alterations,  he  says, 
"WcR-ks  of  tiiis  nature  admit  of  repeated  improvements;  and  are,  perhf^M,  never 
eomplete.^  Necessity  has  urged  this  reasoning  upon  me.  I  am  as  far  from  any 
inridious  feeling,  or  any  s«did  motive,  as  was  Lindley  Murray.  But  it  is  due  to 
tmtfa,  to  coneot  erKMWons  impresnons;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  from  some  an  im- 
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partial  examination  of  the  following  pages,  it  seemed  necessary  first  to  conviDoe 
them,  that  it  is  possible  to  compose  a  better  grammar  than  Murray's,  without  ■  being 
particalBTly  indebted  to  him.  If  this  treatise  is  not  such,  a  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  thrown  away  upon  a  useless  prmect ;  and  if  it  is,  the  achievement  is  no  fit 
snbjeot  for  either  pride  or  envy.  It  diners  from  his,  and  from  all  the  pretended 
amendments  of  his,  as  a  new  map,  drawn  from  actual  and  minute  surveys,  diSm 
from  an  old  one,  compiled  chiefly  from  others  still  older  and  coDfoseedty  still  more 
imperfect.  The  region  and  the  scope  are  essentially  the  same ;  the  tracing  and  the 
cofooring  are  more  orit^nal ;  and  (if  the  reader  can  pardtnt  th»  Boggestiou)  peihaps 
mOT8  aconrate  and  vivid. 

20.  1^  who  makes  a  new  grammar,  does  notJiin^  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, unless  his  perfomumce  excel  all  earlier  ones  designed  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
nothing  for  his  own  honour,  unless  such  excellence  result  from  the  exercise  of  hia 
own  ingenuity  and  taste.  A  good  style  naturally  commends  itself  to  every  reader — 
even  to  him  who  cannot  tell  why  it  is  worthy  of  preference.  Hence  there  is  reascoi 
to  believe,  that  the  true  principles  of  practical  grammar,  deduced  from  custom  and 
sanctioned  by  time,  will  never  be  generally  superseded  by  any  lining  which  individual 
caprice  may  substitute.  In  the  republic  of  letters,  there  will  always  be  some  who 
can  distinguish  merit ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  these  should  ever  be  converted  to  any 
whimsical  theory  of  language,  which  goes  to  make  void  the  learning  of  past  ages. 
There  will  al  ways  be  some  who  can  discern  the  difference  between  originality  <^  style, 
and  innovation  in  doctrine, — between  a  due  rtunrd  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  an 
actual  usurpation  of  their  text ;  and  it  is  incremble  that  these  should  ever  be  satisfied 
with  any  mere  comjnlation  of  grammar,  or  mth  any  such  authorship  as  either  con- 
fesses or  betiays  the  writer's  own  incompetence.  Forit  is  not  true,  that, "  an  En^^iah 
grammar  most  necessarily  be,"  in  any  consideTable  degree,  if  at  all, "  a  comjnlation 
nay,  on  such  a  theme,  and  in  "  the  grammatical  part  fji  the  work,  all  compilation 
beyond  a  (sir  use  <^  anthoritiee  regularly  c^uoted,  or  of  materials  either  voluntarily 
furnished  or  free  to  all,  most  unavoidably  miplies — not  conscious  **  ability,"  gener- 
ously doing  honour  to  rival  merit — nor  "  exemplary  diffidence,"  modestly  veihng  its 
own — but  inadequate  skill  and  inferior  talenti,  bribing  the  public  by  the  apoib 
genius,  and  seeking  precedence  by  such  means  as  mA  even  the  purest  desire  m  dinng 
good  can  justify. 

21.  Among  the  professed  copiers  of  Murray,  there  is  not  one  to  whom  the  fore- 
going remarks  do  not  apply,  as  tbrcibly  as  to  him.  For  no  one  of  them  all  haa  at- 
tempted any  thing  more  honourable  to  himself,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  public,  than 
what  their  master  had  before  achieved ;  nor  is  there  any  one,  who,  with  the  same 
difflnterestedness,  has  guarded  his  de^gn  from  the  imputation  of  a  pecuniary  motive. 
It  is  comical  to  observe  what  they  say  in  their  prefaces.  Between  praise  to  sustain 
thdr  choice  of  a  model,  and  Uune  to  make  room  for  their  pretended  amendmentSi 
they  are  often  placed  in  as  awkward  a  dilemma,  aa  that  whi<^  waa  contrived  when 
mmmar  was  identified  with  cominlation.  I  should  have  much  to  say,  were  I  to 
uiow  them  all  in  their  tnto  light.*  Few  of  them  have  had  such  success  aa  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  here ;  but  the  names  of  many  will  find  frequent  place  in  my  code 
of  ialse  granmiar.  The  one  who  seems  to  be  now  taking  the  lead  in  fame  and  re- 
venue, filled  with  glad  wonder  at  his  own  popularity,  is  Sahuel  KiasHAy.  Upon  this 
gentleman's  performance,  I  shall  therefore  bestow  a  few  brief  observations.  If  I  do 
not  overrate  this  author's  literary  importance,  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  character  of 
his  grammar,  may  be  made  an  instmctive  lesson  to  some  oi  our  modem  litwati. 
The  book  is  a  striking  sample  of  a  numerous  species. 

22.  Eirkham's  treatise  is  entitled,  "  Elnglish  Grammar  in  familiar  Lectvtrtty  ao- 
oompaoied  by  a  Compmdium  ;"  that  ia,  by  a  folded  sheet  Of  this  work,  of  which 
I  have  recentiy  seen  copies  pniportang  to  be  of  the  "  sixtt^svbnth  edition,"  and 
others  again  of  the  "  HuraiiED  and  fifth  edition,"  each  published  at  Bidtimore  in 

*  "Onanuktiid  nunqne  aactoiitu  per  n  nnOft  alt;  qnnnt  ex  Bolft  dootlHtmorata  oratonun,  bWwrlMmm, 
poetaram,  et  mllorum  IdeoDorum  •eriptonua  otaMmttoM,  oonMat  ortam  can  tmw  grmmmmdcam.  XnUm 
iHemda/ormt,  ti  gmmrnaUaUxnm  f muHm  nfiUtn  taUtw;  Ml  OMlbt  Mt  glotk  pEwMnn  anlte"— J>nPAU- 
nui  AV.  Art.  Venif.,  foL  Ut.  Ml, 
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18S6, 1  ema  give  no  eailier  aocotut,  tlian  what  mky  be  deriTed  from  die  "siookd 
nuBOH,  enla^ied  and  mocfa  inqwofed,"  which  waa  puUiflbed  at  HuTisbuig  io  1625. 
Vm  prebce»  whit^  appears  to  have  been  vrittett  tor  his  Jint  editton,  is  dated, 
"EVedericktawn,  Md^  August  22,  1823.**  In  it,  there  ia  no  recognitioa  of  any  ob- 
^jiation  to  Mturay,  or  to  any  other  grammarian  in  particular ;  but  with  tbe  modest 
MBomptioD,  that  the  style  of  the  best  philol(^;iits,''  needed  to  be  retouched,  the 
book  IB  pve«ented  to  the  worid  under  the  IbUowing  {wetennona : 

"TTie  BQthnr  of  this  production  has  endeavoured  to  oondeose  aO  the  nutt  imporiaai  nbjxi- 
naaer<ifilte  wAaje  adence,  and  present  it  in  so  small  aotwipaa  tiiat  the  kamer  cao  bouHng 
fai^arly  acqoainted  wiUi  it  in  a  thort  time.  He  mokes  but  Bmall  pretensiooB  to  originalitj-  in 
dwoT^ioBl  maCtv.  Uoet  oS  the  principles  laid  down,  have  been  selocled  from  our  beat  modem 
pkOeiogitla.  If  his  woik  is  entiUed  to  any  decree  of  nwh^  U  is  not  on  aooooot  of  ajodicioQS 
■election  of  princii^es  and  rules,  but  fbr  the  easy  mode  adopted  of  wwimnntrafagftflSB  to  the  mind 
of  tbe  IcBmer." — Kirlcltam'a  Orammar^  1825,  pi  10. 

23.  It  will  be  fcund  on  examination,  that  what  this  author  re^rded  as  "a//  CA« 
Motf  important  au^feet-matter  <^  the  vhole  aeienee"  <^  grammary  included  notbing 
mace  than  the  most  common  elementa  of  the  ortbt^graj^jr,  e^m(^(^,  and  syntax, 
of  the  Eng^sh  tcmgue — bey<»Ml  which  hit  sohoUnhip  ^pean  not  to  have  extmided. 
Whataoever  relates  to  derivation,  to  the  sounds  of  the  Ictteia,  to  jmwody,  (as  jmnctuft- 
tion,  utterance,  figures,  verrification,  and  poetic  dictioii,^  found  no  place  m  hia  com- 
preheoave  ^stem  of  grammar nor  do  his  later  editions  treat  any  of  these  thinga 
amply  or  well.   In  short,  he  treats  nothing  well ;  for  he  is  a  bad  writer.  Com- 
mencing hia  career  of  authorship  under  circumstances  the  most  forbidding,  yet  re- 
ceiving encouragement  from  commendations  bestowed  in  pity,  he  proceeded,  like  a 
man  of  buEdness,  to  profit  m^nly  by  the  chance ;  and,  without  ever  acquiring  either 
tbe  fe^ngs  or  the  lubita     a  scholar,  soon  learned  by  experience  that,   It  is  much 
better  to  write  than  [to]  *(arre." — Kirkkam*»  Oram^  Stereotypy,  p.  89.  It  is  cruel 
in  any  man,  to  look  narrowly  into  the  faults  of  an  author  who  ped<ue8  a  schooi-book 
for  bread.   The  starveling  wretch  whose  defence  and  plea  axe  poverty  and  nckuess, 
demands,  and  must  have,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  an  immunity  frmn  criticism,  if 
not  the  patronage  of  the  public   Far  be  it  from  me,  to  notice  any  such  character, 
excqit  wiUi  kindneas  and  chari^.   Nor  need  I  be  told,  that  tenderness  is  due  to  the 
'*3»ui$p;**orthat  n(^l0R8nUB8ometimeefolk>wuiihope{iil  b^nn^  Thesethiiua 
are  understood  and  duly  appreciated.   Tbe  gentleman  was  young  once,  even  as  Ee 
aiys;  and  \  bis  equal  in  j^eam,  was  then,  in  authorship,  as  young — though,  it  were 
to  be  hoped,  not  quite  so  unmature.   But,  as  circumstanoes  alter  cases,  so  time  and 
dunce  alter  circumstances.    Under  no  circumstances,  however,  can  the  ardfices  of 
qosckery  be  thcv^ht  excusable  in  him  who  claims  to  be  the  very  greatest  of  modem 
gcsmmarians.   Ihe  niche  that  in  the  temple  of  learning  belongs  to  any  individual, 
can  be  no  other  than  that  which  his  own  labours  have  purchased:  here,  his  own 
merit  alone  must  be  his  pedestal.   If  this  oitical  sket<^  be  unimpeachably^'uff,  its 
publication  requires  no  further  warrant   Hie  correction  baa  been  forborne,  U11  the 
subject  c»r  it  has  become  rich,  and  popular,  and  {wood ;  proud  enough  at  least  to 
bave  published  his  utter  contempt  for  me  and  all  my  woris.   Tet  not  for  this  do  I 
jndgs  him  vorUiy  of  notice  here,  but  merely  as  an  apt  example  (tf  some  men*> 
gnminwtieal  socceas  and  fame.  The  ways  and  means  to  tnese  grand  lesolta  are  what 
I  purpose  now  to  consider. 

24.  Ihe  conmon  sninxmtion,  that  the  world  u  steadily  adnndng  in  knowledge 
and  improvemoit,  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  man  who  could  idannbly  boast  of 
bemg  the  most  successful  and  most  popular  grammarian  of  the  nmeteenth  centuiy, 
CBimot  but  be  a  scholar  of  such  merit  as  to  ^serve  some  place,  if  not  in  the  ^nenu 
Itterary  history  of  hia  age,  at  least  in  the  particular  history  of  the  science  which  he 
teaches.  It  will  presenUy  be  seen  that  the  author  of  "  ^glish  Grammar  in  Famil- 
iar Lectures,"  boasts  of  a  degree  of  success  and  popularity,  which,  in  this  age  tbe 
world,  has  no  paralleL  It  is  not  intended  on  my  part,  to  dispute  any  of  his  aaser^ 
tious  on  these  pwnts ;  but  rather  to  tal»  it  for  granted,  that  m  reputation  and  re- 
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raiue  he  is  altx^jether  u  preeminent  as  he  prekends  to  be.  Hm  cfaancter  of  fais 
alleged  impnmmeHtty  however,  I  ihall  itiq)ect  wiUi  the  ^ee  of  one  who  means  to 

know  the  certaioty  for  himself ;  and,  in  this  item  of  literary  history,  the  reader  didU 
see,  ID  Bome  Bort,  what  profit  there  is  in  grammar.  1b  the  oommon  lang^nace  of  two 
of  the  lai^st  and  moat  enlightened  nations  on  earth  so  little  understood,  and  its 
true  grammar  so  little  known  or  ^preciated,  that  one  of  the  most  imscholarly  and 
incompetent  of  all  pretenders  to  ffraramar  can  have  found  means  to  outrival  all  the 
grammarians  who  have  preceded  him  f  Have  plagiarism  and  quackery  become  the 
only  means  of  success  in  philology  ?  Are  there  now  instances  to  which  an  intelli- 
gent critic  may  poiaf,  and  say,  ''This  man,  or  that,  though  he  can  scarcely  write  a 
page  of  good  English,  has  pitched  np  a  grammar,  by  the  help  of  Murray's  text  only, 
aiu  thereby  made  hirnself  rich  I"  Is  there  such  a  charm  in  tixe  name  of  Murray^ 
and  the  word  improveTnent,  that  by  these  two  implements  alone,  the  obsciueat  of 
men,  or  the  ahsurdest  of  teachers,  may  work  his  pnssage  to  fame ;  and  then,  per- 
chance, by  contrast  of  drcumstanoes,  grOw  conceited  and  arrogant,  from  the  fortune 
oS  the  undertiAang !  Let  us  see  what  we  can  find  in  Eirkham*s  Grammar,  which 
will  go  to  answer  these  questions. 

25.  Take  first  fiom  one  page  of  his  **  hundred  and  fifth  editira,"  a  few  Iwief  quotas 
turns,  as  a  sample  of  his  thoughts  and  style : 

"Tbcy,  however,  who  iatroduce  mages  vihieh  depart  from  Oie  analogy  andf^Uoaethgvtttlak' 
guage,  tare  conapieuottg  among  the  number  of  those  who  form  that  language,  and  have  power  to 
control  it"  , "  PareciPiiE. — A  principle  in  grammar  U  a  peculiar  coaatraaion  of  the  language, 
saocdoaed  by  good  usage."  "Definitiox. — A.  deQnition  in  grammar  is  a pnntnpje  of  language 
expressed  in  a  definiieform,"  "  RvvK — A  rule  describes  the  pecuHar  amstntcUon  or  circumstan- 
tial relaUon  of  vwds,  wfach  custom  has  established  for  our  observanc&" — Ktiiduim'a  Grammar, 
page  18. 

Now,  as  a  rule  describes  a  peculiar  construction,**  and  a  principle  is  a  peculiar 
construction,"  and  "  a  definition  is  a  principle how,  according  to  this  grammarian, 
do  a  principle,  a  definition,  and  a  rule,  differ  €Ach  from  the  others  i  from  the  rote 
here  imposed,  it  is  certainly  not  eaaer  for  the  learner  to  conceive  of  all  these  things 
dittinetly,  tlun  it  is  to  understand  how  a  departure  from  philosophy  may  make  a 
man  deservedly  *^eonspieumu^  It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  like  these,  show- 
ing the  work  to  be  deficient  in  clearness,  the  first  requisite  of  style. 

26.  The  following  passages  may  serve  as  a  specimen'of  the  gentleman's  taste,  and 
grammatical  accuracy ;  in  one  of  which,  he  supposes  the  neuter  verb  is  to  express 
an  actuMf  and  ever^  honest  man  to  be  lonff  rincs  dead  t  So  it  stands  in  all  his  edi- 
tiaiB.   IKd  his  praisers  think  so  too  t 

"It  Is  correct  tossy,  T!hema»eab,he  eaU;  botwaesnnot  st^,  l%e  mandog  taia,  he  dog  eats. 
Vhjr  not?  Beeanse  Uie  man  is  hare  rt^pressnted  as  the  possessor,  and  dog,  the  property,  or 
tbfaig  pOBsesaed;  sod  the  genioa  of  our  language  requires,  that  when  we  add  to  the  poeausor,  the 
Ihmg  which  he  is  represented  as  possessing  the  possessor  shall  take  a  particular  fbnn  to  show  rrs 
esse,  or  relation  to  the  property."— ft.,  p.  62. 

Thb  Present  Txkbb. — "  This  tense  U  sometimes  applied  to  represent  the  actions  of  persons 
hag  since  dead ;  as,  '  Seneca  muoiu  and  moni/«ses  well ;  An  hokbsthan  is  the  tk)ble8t  woriE  of 
God."'— J6,  p.  138. 

Pasticiples. — "  The  term  Pcaiieiple  comes  ftom  the  Latin  word  partk^pio,*  wtudt  signifies  to 
juridte." — "  FsitiG^des  are  formed  by  atMmg  to  the  verb  the  twrniastioa  isg,  ed,  or  en.  lag  aig- 
niffes  the  suae  thing  as  the  noun  h^.  "^nnsa  posifijxd  to  the  nom-siale  of  the  verb,  the  com- 
pound teord  thus  formed  expresses  a  continued  state  of  the  vaM  denotmenL  It  tniplieB  that 
what  is  meant  by  the  verb,  is  beitig  ctHiUaaad." — pi  18.  **  All  partioi[Ae8  ore  compotmd  in 
their  moaDing  and  office." — lb.,  p.  79. 

Verbs. — "  Verba  express,  not  only  the  state  or  manner  of  being,  but,  likewise,  all  the  Merest 
actions  and  movemenis  of  all  creatures  and  things,  whether  animate  or  inanimate:'' — lb.,  p.  62. 
"  It  can  be  easily  shown,  that  ih»i  the  notm  and  verb,  idl  the  ottier  parts  of  qteecb  have  qmmg. 
K^,  mora  They  may  even  be  reduced  to  one.  Veris  do  not,  in  reaHtg,  exprso*  actions;  hut 
tfai^^aro  intrinsically  Vie  mere  kahes  of  aetiona."—Ib.,  p.  37. 

Fhuosophioal  Graumab. — "  I  have  thought  proper  to  intersperse  through  the  pages  of  this 
woi^  uider  the  head  of  '  Fhilosophiad  Notes,'  an  entiio  system  <^  grsmmstical  principleB,  as  de- 


■  The  UUn  word  for  participle  l»  paxUct^uat,  whUdi  in.MP^'^P'o  ^ 
bmt  Um  LmOn  word  lorpartaJcs  U parttaips,  and  Dot  "pBrfti^Ij^."— O.  Bbowb. 
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dneed  from  whai  appeani*  nw  to  be  the  moei  raikmal  and  eongutmt  philoeophical  Investigfr- 
tnu."— A,  pL  36.  "Jobii80Q,aDdBIftir,  end  Lowtb.  tAwU  Aow  ftM»  Aw^fterf  bad  tfaej  e«a^ 
U  Omut  mm  Oimg  Kka  omr  nudeziuzod  phikiaophkal  grammar  dawn  tin  titroals  of  their  oAempo- 
mrm"— 7&,  143. 

h  it  not  a  pit^,  that  "  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children  and  jouth" 
^otdd  be  dai\y  poring  over  language  and  logic  like  this  1 

27.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  haj^tly  remain  ignorant  of  this  successful  empiri- 
dsm,  it  is  desirable  that  the  record  and  expoution  of  it  be  made  brief.  There  is 
fitlle  danger  that  it  will  long  nirvire  its  autnor.  But  tbe  present  subjects  of  it  are 
nffideotfy  numerous  to  deserre  some  pihr.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
llooan^s  method  of  aehierhig  what  he  both  justly  and  exultinglj  supposes,  that 
Johuoo,  <a  Hair,  or  Lowtb,  could  not  have  efiected.  He  sooffi  at  hu  own  grave 
intmctioDs,  as  if  thef  had  been  the  production  of  some  other  impoetor.  Can  the 
&ct  be  credited,  that  in  tbe  following  instances,  he  speaks  of  what  he  himself 
iraeha  ? — of  what  ho  seriously  pronounces  "  mott  rational  and  eomUtent  P — of 
That  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  philosophy  of  his,  which  he  declares,  will  in  general 
it  fomi  to  oeeord  with  the  practical  theory  embraced  in  the  body  of  his  work  T — 
Sn  ^rMimCt  Chuau,  p.  36. 

"CiD  (Ilia  'tMkmphiad parting,  on  reasoning  principles,  aoeordin?  to  tlie  original  laws  ai  na* 
tonaMior  thoqriit,*  aod  oUinUwiU  b«  twalUnoed,  by  pedants  and  their  dupes,  with  the  greatest 
case  im^inabto." — Kiridiam^a  Gram.,  p.  144.  "  For  the  aatiafiiction  of  those  teachers  who  prcfbr 
ft,md^  Iheir  adoption,  too,  a  modernized  philosophical  theory  erf*  the  moods  and  tenses  is  hero 
IRWented.  If  It  is  not  quite  so  convenient  and  useful  as  the  old  one,  thoy  need  not  heeitate  to 
adofit  it  It  baa  tbe  advantage  of  being  neur;  and,  moreover,  it  eouods  lary>!,  and  will  make  the 
ammonaitj/  start.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  you  teach  '  [£*rjlcAai»'»]  phUom^phieal 
grammar,  ftranded  on  reason  and  common  sense,'  and  you  will  pass  for  a  very  learned  man,  and 
main  all  the  good  boosewives  wonder  at -Uie  maich  intolect,  and  the  vast  impnvetoents 
«(  die  ^"—A.,  p.  141. 

28.  The  pretty  promitet  with  which  these  *'  Familiar  lectures"  abotud,  are  also 
worthy  to  be  noticed  here,  as  being  among  tlio  peculiar  attractions  of  the  perfinm- 
aaee.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

"Jt  jmpnemt  aeeordiitg  to  my  iwtmditm,  you  will  be  sore  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
oT  GraDunar  in  a  Aort  time." — KMiuarit  GrmiL,  ^  49.  "  If  you  have  sufBdent  mpkitton  to  do 
Atit  you  wOl,  in  a  short  time,  perfBctly  underttand  the  nature  and  office  of  the  dU&Bent  parts  of 
ifwedi,  thrar  various  properties  aad  relatioDa,  and  the  rules  of  syntax  that  i^ply  to  them ;  (ad, 
«■  9fao  nKfkt,  be  able  to  epeak  and  write  accurately," — lb.,  p.  62.  "  Tou  wiU  please  to  turn 
beck  and  read  over  i^ain  £A«  whi^  Jive  teelureg.  You  must  exertsse  a  Ui^  patience." — lb.,  p.  82. 
*"  By  studying  these  lecturea  with  attention,  you  will  acquire  more  fframmalKcU  knowledge  in 
three  mmtlia,  than  is  conunonly  obtained  in  tioo  yeora,^' — lb.,  p.  82.  "  I  will  conduct  you  so 
snooAfy  VtriMgh  the  moods  and  tenses,  and  the  conjugation  of  verba,  tbat^  instead  of  finding  your- 
self iinrolved  in  obscunties  aod  deep  intricacies,  you  will  scarcely  And  an  ci>struction  to  impede 
joai  progress." — Al,  pl  133.  "  The  supposed  Herculean  task  of  learning  to  conjugate  verbs, 
viB  be  ttan^vmed  into  a  Jew  hottre  cfj^eaaani  pastime.^ — |x  142.  "  By  examiniag  earefitUy 
tbe  conjt^iatioa  of  the  verb  through  this  mood,  you  will  find  it  very  easy." — lb.,  p.  147.  "By 
pursuing  tbe  fUlowing  direction,  you  can,  in  a  very  short  tiine,  learn  to  conjugate  any  verb." — lb,, 
PL  14T.  "Although  tiiis  mode  of  procedure  may,  ai  first,  appear  to  be  laborious,  yet,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, I  bust  yoa  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  iL  My  confidence  in  yoter  perseverance,  induces  me  to 
redHomead  any  course  which  I  know  will  tend  to  fiicUitate  your  progreas." — lb.,  p.  148. 

29.  The  gruid  boast  of  this  author  is,  that  ho  haa  aueeeeded  in  "  pleasing  himself 
and  tin  paUic"  He  trosta  to  have  "guned  the  latter  point,"  to  so  great  an  extent, 
and  widi  such  secnrity  of  tenure,  that  henceforth  no  man  can  saf^y  qnestaon  the 
merit  of  hia  performance.  Happy  mortal  t  to  whom  that  success  which  is  the 
groood  his  pride,  is  also  the  glittering  segiaof  his  sure  defence !  To  this  he 
points  with  extiltation  and  self* applause,  as  if  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  or  the 
Kipilanty  of  an  impoature,  had  never  yet  been  heard  of  in  this  elever  world  !f 
l7|Nm  what  merit  tlua  aucoesa  haa  been  iininded,  my  readers  may  judge,  when  I  shw 

*  TUi  HBtanea  b  ii»nlfe>Uy  bad  EagJWi ;  either  the  ■ingnlu'  verb  "  appian"  ebonld  be  nude  plural,  or  the 
fieni  aeon  "  inBeaUgattoa^'  ■honUt  he  nude  dDgiilar.— Bkowh. 

t  "Wfcat!  »bttokhaTeiwmertt.MdTetbecriled  lor rtWterateof  ifafartJtoweaHttegptoegwwtr:  Whkt  a 
MwiatUsvaathapaUtataMel  Wbrtaa  laiHtB  flie  anaersmiijliit  anil  dlaortola^oii  of  the  eeod  poopla 
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have  fimshed  this  slight  leruw  of  his  woik.  Probably  no  other  ^rrammar  was  ever 
80  indosUionsIy  spread.  Such  was  Ate  withor^s  penevenmce  in  hu  measures  to  in- 
crease Uie  demand  for  his  book,  that  even  the  attainment  of  such  accuracy  as  he 
was  capable  o^  was  less  a  subject  of  concern.  For  in  an  arti<^e  designed  **  to  ward 
off  some  of  the  arrows  of  critidsm  " — an  advertisement  which,  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  "  one  hundred  aud  fifth  edition,*'  has  been  promi«i^  to  the  pubtick  another 
and  a  better  edition," — he  plainly  c^m  this  ui^oit  engagement,  as  **  an  apology  foe 
itB  defects 

**  The  author  is  uppreheivdve  that  his  work  \s  not  yd,  aa  accorate  and  aa  moch  slmplifled  as  it 
moy  be.  11]  honrev(.-r,  the  dUadvaata^  of  lingering  under  a  broken  oonstitutioo,  and  of  b«og 
able  to  devoto  to  this  Bubjcct  only  a  small  portion  of  hia  time,  snatched  fhim  the  aciive  purstata  of 
a  butineu  Uft,  (active  as  Ihr  ai  imperfect  health  permits  him  to  be,)'Bre  anjr  ^lology  for  bis  defeota, 
he  hopes  that  the  candid  wiU  net  down  tiie  <q>triogy  to  his  cmUt — Not  that  he  would  a  truoe 
witti  the  gentlemen  rritickt  and  reviewers.  Any  compromise  with  thom  would  betny  a  want  of 
t^-amjidenca  and  moral  eoarage,  which  he  would  by  no  means,  be  willing  to  avow.** — KMAam'a 
Gnun.,  (Adv.     1829,)  p.  t. 

30.  Now,  to  this  panful  struggle,  this  acUve  contention  between  business  and  the 
vapours,  let  all  credit  be  given,  and  all  tympathy  be  added ;  but,  as  an  aid  to  the 
studies  of  healthy  children,  what  better  is  the  book,  for  any  forbearance  or  favour 
that  may  have  Men  won  b^  this  apology !  It  ia  well  known,  that,  till  phrenology 
became  the  common  talk,  the  author's  princi]>al  businsaa  was,  to  commend  hia  own 
method  of  teaching  grammar^  and  to  turn  this  publication  to  profit  This  honour^ 
aUe  industry,  aided,  aa  himself  suggests,  by  **  not  much  Ua  than  one  thonaand 
written  recommendations,"  is  said  to  have  wrought  for  him,  in  a  very  few  years,  a 
degree  of  success  and  fame,  at  which  both  the  eulogist^/ff  Murray  and  the  fnends 
of  English  gmmmar  may  hang  their  heads.  As  to  a  *'  compromise'''  with  any  critic 
or  rtiviewer  whom  he  cannot  bribe,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  that,  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible. Nor  was  it  necessaiy  for  such  an  author  to  throw  the  gauntlet,  to  prove  him- 
self not  lacking  in  "  Mlf-conjtdenct^  He  can  show  hia  "  moral  courage^"  only  by 
daring  do  right 

31.  In  1829,  after  his  book  had  gooe  through  ten  editions,  and  the  demand  for  it 
had  become  so  {jreat  as  "  to  call  forth  twenty  thousand  copies  during  the  year,"  the 
prudent  author,  mtendioe  to  veer  his  course  according  to  Uie  trade-wind,  thou^t  it 
expedient  to  retract  his  K>rmer  acknowledgement  to  "  our  b^t  modem  philologists," 
and  to  moSasB  himself  a  modifier  of  the  Great  Compiler's  code.  Where  then  holda 
the  anchor  of  hia  praise  9  Let  the  reader  say,  after  weighing  and  comparing  his 
varioua  pretensions : 

Awfffe  that  there  is,  in  the  pubUck  mind,  a  strong  predilectioa  for  fiie  doctrines  coatoined  in 
Hr.  Murray's  grammar,  he  has  thought  proper,  n^  merely  from  moUTes  of  policy,  but  from 
dUKce,  to  atioci  his  printxplet  <^fly  fimn  thai  work ;  and,  moreover,  to  adopt,  as  &r  aa  consisteot 
with  hia  ovm  viow^  the  language  of  thai  emineni  phUohgisl.  In  no  instanco  has  he  varied  from 
him,  unless  he  concaved  than,  in  so  ddng,  some  practical  advarUage  would  bo  gained.  He  b^ie^ 
Huri^ore,  to  esc^  the  censure  so  frequently  and  ao  Justly  awarded  to  those  w^/i^rtlata^s  tonovatara 
■who  havo  not  scrupled  to  alter,  mutilate,  and  torture  tbo  text  of  that  able  writw,  merely  to 
gratify  an  itching  {HOpetULty  to  figure  in  ttu  world  as  authors,  aod  gain  an  ephemeral  popubrity 
by  airpgating  to  themselves  As  eredU  due  to  anoOier."*—Kirkkam^a  Oram.,  1629,  pi  10: 

or  tbMO  United  8t»t«i  1  AooordlnK  to  thli  rMSonlng,  ill  Uib  tnhaUtiiiiti  of  our  Und  mait  tM  fools,  except  ooe 
TDM,  mad  tlut  nun  li  OOOLD  BROWN  I"— KnucHAK,  in  Ott  KaieberboBbir,  Oct,  1S37,  p.  801. 

Well  tUT  tlitt  honest  critic  expect  to  be  emUad  k  eUnderar  of  "  the  pablic  tute,"  and  an  tmnlter  of  the  m*- 
tion'i  "  undwitandlnz,"  If  both  Uie  merit  of  this  Tumtad  book  ud  the  wi»dom  of  ll«  porohuen  ere  to  be 
nMUnred  and  prored  by  Uie  mutbor*!  proflta,  or  the  pobUataen*  aoconnt  of  uIm  I  But,  poMlbty,  between  the 
tatrioelc  merit  and  the  mariut  Taliie  of  aoma  books  there  may  ^  *  dlfferenoe.  Lord  ^rron,  it  b  Hdd,  neelTad 
flrom  Hamf  hU  bookieUer,  noarij  ten  doUan  a  line  for  the  Fourth  Cauto  of  CMlde  Harold,  or  abovtM  much 
for  BTBTT  two  line*,  aa  HUlon  obtained  toi  the  whole  of  Faradlae  Loat  la  tUa  the  tru  ratio  of  the  merit  of 
ttaeae  antbora,  or  of  the  wMom  of  the  dUfarent  agea  In  wUeb  ther  llTed  ! 

*  Elrkham'a  real  opinion  of  Manar  oaanot  be  known  tma  tbu  paaaage  oolr.  How  able  !■  that  writer  who 
ia  ehaneable  with  the  ifreattal  mmt  of  taste  and  dIaeemmentT  "  In  regard  to  the  appUeatloDi  of  ttie  flnal  yaiue 
In  reaainc  blank  rene,  notMng  oon  bttran  agrtattr  vtant  fjf  rMortoa  UuU  and  ^loaopMooI  aewmm,  tha» 
thedlreeaona  of  Mr.  Hnmj." — KfrUflm.**  AoeuMen,  p.  14&  Klifcliam  Is  Indeed  no  Judge  dttaer  of  the  meriti^ 
or  of  the  demerita,  of  MurraT'a  wriUmp ;  aor  U  It  probable  that  tbii  erittdam  originated  with  hlmieU'.  Bat, 
rfneeit  appean  In  bia  name,  let  him  have  the  wedit  <rf  It,  and  of  repreaenting  the  oompUer  whom  Ite  edla*'(M 
able  wHiar"  and  "  that  eminent  pMlologtA,"  aa  an  aataatefhl  dunce,  and  a  teacher  of  mmaenm:  "  To  way  Utat, 
unleaa  we  '  make  ererr  line  aanriUe  to  the  ear,'  we  mar  the  meiodT,  and  nppreu  the  nanibera  of  the  poal,  H 
m  mmmtm."~ntd.  Sea  Hwraj**  ataniaar,  «b  "  PMttad  Fwiaea;"  Sro,  p.  860;  l2mo.ua 
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32.  Xow  these  statements  are  either  true  or  false ;  and  I  know  not  on  which  sup- 
poeitioQ  they  arj  most  creditable  to  the  writer.  Had  any  Roman  graminutist  thus 
profited  by  the  name  of  Varro  or  Qointilian,  he  would  have  been  filled  with  con- 
atant  dread  oS  somewhere  meeting  the  injured  author's  frowning  shade !  Surely, 
among  the  professed  admirers  of  Murray,  no  other  man,  whether  innovator  or 
copyist,  unfortunate  or  successful,  is  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  gentleman  for  the 
nuiKity  with  which  he  has  nob  scrupled  to  alter,  mntUate,  and  torture,  the  text  of 
that  able  uritet^  Murray  nmply  intmided  to  do  good,  and  good  that  might  descend 
to  posterity ;  and  this  just  and  generous  intention  goes  far  to  excuse  even  his  errors. 
Bat  Eirkbam,  speaking  of  posterity,  scruples  not  to  disavow  and  to  renounce  all 
care  for  thou,  or  for  any  thing  which  a  coming  age  may  liiink  of  his  character : 
saying, 

"My  pretensUms  reach  not  so  &r.  To  the  present  generaiwa  oniy,  I  present  my  daims. 
Sboold  it  lend  me  a  listening  ear,  and  grant  me  its  saffirage^  the  height  of  my  ambOim  will  be 
■tWned."— ^^eriiSBmeni;  in  Mb  Boo^iaa,  p.  346. 

Bis  whole  design  is,  therefore,  upon  the  ve^  £ice  of  it,  a  paltry  scheme  of  present 
income.  And,  seeing  his  entered  classes  of  boys  and  g^rls  must  soon  have  done 
with  him,  he  has  doubtless  acted  wisely,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  his  own  in- 
twesty  to  have  made  all  ;poesible  haste  in  his  career. 

83.  Bedng  no  riral  with  him  in  this  race,  and  baring  no  personal  quarrel  with 
Mm  on  any  account,  I  would,  for  his  sake,  fain  rejoice  at  his  success,  and  withhold 
my  criticisms ;  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  liberal  with  his  gains,  and  because 
he  has  n<H,  like  some  others,  C4^ed  me  instead  of  Murray.  But  the  vindication  of 
a  greally  injured  and  perverted  science,  constrains  me  to  say,  on  this  occasion,  that 
pietenei(H»less  consistent  with  themselves,  or  less  aostained  by  taste  and  soholaishi^^ 
iiave  seldom,  if  ever,  been  promulgated  in  the  name  of  grammar.  I  have,  certainly, 
no  intentioa  to  say  more  than  is  due  to  the  uninformed  and  mis^dcd.  For  some 
who  are  ungenerous  and  prejudiced  themselves,  will  not  be  unwilling  to  think  me 
so ;  and  even  this  freedom,  backed  and  guarded  as  it  is  by  facts  and  proofs  irrefrag- 
aUe,  may  still  be  ingeniously  ascribed  to  an  ill  motive.  To  two  thirds  of  the  com- 
munity, one  grammar  is  just  as  good  as  an  other ;  because  they  neither  know,  nor 
wish  to  know,  more  than  may  be  learned  from  the  very  worst.  An  honest  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  against  abuses  of  a  literaiy  nature,  is  little  the  fashion  of  these 
times ;  and  the  good  people  who  purchase  books  upon  the  recommendations  of 
others,  may  be  slow  to  nelieve  there  is  no  merit  where  eo  much  has  been  attributed. 
But  &ct8  may  well  be  credited,  in  opposition  to  courteous  flatteiy,  when  there  are 
the  author's  own  words  and  works  to  vouch  for  them  in  the  face  of  day.  Though  a 
thoosaod  oar  great  men  may  have  helped  a  copier's  weak  copyist  to  take  **  some 
practical  advantage"  of  ^e  world's  credulity,  it  is  safe  to  aver,  in  the  face  of  dignity 
atfll  f;reater,  that  testimonials  more  &lIaaons  have  seldom  mocked  the  cause  of 
l«aniing.   They  did  not  read  his  book. 

84.  Notwithstanding  the  aathor'a  change  in  his  professions,  the  work  is  now 
easentially  the  same  as  it  was  at  first ;  except  that  its  errors  and  contradictions  have 
been  greatly  multiplied,  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  inconsistent  with  the  old. 
He  evidently  cares  not  what  doctrines  he  teaches,  or  whose ;  but,  as  various  theorios 
are  noised  iu>road,  seizes  upon  difierent  opinions,  and  mix<^s  them  together,  th^t  hi^ 
bo(^  may  contain  something  to  suit  all  parties.  "  A  System  of  Philosophic^  Grarfi- 
mar"  though  but  an  idle  speculation,  even  in  his  own  accou;n,ti >antl>  Uj0^i>ly  absurd 
in  him,  as  being  fiatly  contradictory  to  his  main  text,  has-  b^eo.  ,thp^giht  worthy  pf 
insertion.  And  what  his  title-page  denominates  "  A  New  Si/sUtn  qf  ^i^nptufltion," 
though  mostly  in  the  very  words  of  Mnrray,  was  next:invantedtQ  suppiy,a  deficiency 
which  he  at  length  discovered.  To  admit  tliese-,- and  ^t>inei  otlii:r:,i4ditiops,  the 
"cMnprehenave  system  of  grammar"  was  gradually  extended  from  144  small  duo- 
dedmo  pages,  to  228  of  the  ordinary  size.  And^  i&  this  'compass,  it  was  finally 
itereotyped  in  1829 ;  so  that  the  ninety-four  editaoos  pidiUdied  since,  have  nothing 
aew  for  histoiy.  .  , 
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35.  But  tho  puUioation  of  aa  other  work  desired  for  schools,  "  An  Euay  cm 
Sloeutim"  shows  the  progress  of  the  author's  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  radi- 
cally Of^xinte,  Uian  are  smue  of  the  elementa^  doctrines  which  tliis  gentleman  is 
now  teaching ;  nothing,  more  strangely  incontoBtent,  than  are  some  €^  his  dec^ars- 
tioDs  and  professions.  For  instance :  **  A  consonant  is  a  letter  that  cannot  be  per- 
fectly souiuied  without  the  help  of  a  voweL" — J£h^kkam*9  Gram^  p.  19.  Again: 
"  A  consonaDt  is  not  only  capable  of  being  perfectly  sounded  wiUiout  the  help  ot  a 
rowfl,  but,  moreover,  of  forming,  like  a  vowel,  a  separate  i^llable." — KirkhamCt 
Elocution^  p.  32.  Tuke  a  second  example.  He  makes  Adjbotivk  Pbokoukb"  a 
prominent  division  and  leading  Utle^  in  treating  of  the  pronouns  proper ;  d^nea  the 
term  in  a  maunt-r  peculiar  to  himself;  prefers  and  uses  it  in  all  bis  parsing;  and 
yet,  by  the  third  sentence  of  the  story,  the  learner  is  conducted  to  this  Just  conclu- 
sion :  "  Hence,  such  a  thing  as  an  adjective-pronotm  cannot  exist" — Grammarf  p. 
105.  OucQ  more.  Upon  his  own  rules,  or  such  as  ho  had  borrowed,  he  comments 
thus,  and  comments  truly,  because  he  bad  either  written  them  badly  or  made  an  ill 
choice :  "  But  some  of  these  nil^  are  foolish,  trifling,  and  unimportant."— ^/oeufton, 
p.  97.  Again :  "  Bules  10  and  11,  rest  on  a  sandy  foundation.  They  appeu  not  to 
be  based  on  the  principles  of  the  language." — Cframmary  p.  60.  These  are  but  ape^ 
mens  of  his  own  fi^equent  testimony  agiunst  himself  I  Nor  shall  he  find  refugo  in  the 
impudent  £i]schood,  that  the  things  which  I  quote  as  hi^  are  not  his  own.*  These 
contradictory  texts,  and  scores  of  others  which  might  be  a^ed  to  them,  are  as  ri^t- 
fuU^  his  own,  as  any  doctrine  he  has  ever  yet  inculoatod.  But,  upon  the  crediuity 
of  Ignorance,  his  high-sounding  certificates  and  unbounded  boasting  can  impose  any 
thing.  Ttiey  overi-ule  all  in  favour  of  oae  of  the  worst  grammars  extant;—*^* 
which  he  says,  "  it  is  now  studied  by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children  and 
youth ;  and  is  more  extensively  used  than  other  English  grammar*  published  in 
the  Uuitod  States." — Elocution,  p.  347.  The  booksellers  say,  he  receives  from  his 
publishers  ten  cents  a  copy,  on  this  work,  and  that  he  reports  the  sole  of  nxtg  thou- 
sand copies  per  oimunt.  Such  Iios  of  late  been  bis  public  boast  I  have  once  had 
tlie  story  from  his  own  lips,  and  of  course  congratulnted  him,  though  I  dislike  the 
book.  Six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  on  this  moat  miserable  modification  of  Lindley 
Murray's  Grammar  1  Be  it  so— or  double,  if  he  and  the  public  please.  Murray  had 
so  little  originality  in  his  work,  or  so  little  selfishness  in  his  design,  that  he  would 
not  take  any  thing ;  and  his  may  ultimately  prove  the  better  bargain. 

36.  A  man  may  boast  and  bless  himself  as  be  pleases,  his  fortune,  surdy,  can 
never  be  worthy  of  an  other's  envy,  so  long  as  he  nods  it  inadequate  to  hts  own 
great  merits,  and  mimnthy  of  his  own  poor  gratitude.  As  a  grammarian,  Kirkham 
doims  to  be  second  oidy  to  Lindley  Murray  ;  and  says,  "Sinoe  the  days  of  Lowth, 
no  other  work  on  grammar,  Murray's  only  esxsepted,  has  so  favourably  received 
by  the  puhliek  aa  his  own.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  would  mention,  tlmt  within  the 
last  six  yc;:rs  it  bas  passed  through  ^/tg  eJitions." — Prefiice  to  Elocution,  p.  12. 
And,  at  tho  same  time,  aud  in  the  same  preface,  ho  complains,  that,  ^  Of  ail  the 
labours  duuo  under  the  sun,  the  labours  the  pea  meet  with  the  poorest  reward." — 
lUd.,  p.  5.  This  too  clearly  favours  the  report,  that  his  books  were  not  written  by 
himself,  but  by  others  whom  he  hired.  Possibly,  the  anonymous  holper  may  here 
have  penned,  not  his  employer's  feeling,  but  a  line  of  his  own  experience.  But  I 
choose  to  ascribe  tho  passage  to  tho  protcsscd  author,  and  to  h<^  him  answerable 
ibr  the  iocoosisteacy.  Willing  to  illustrate  by  the  best  and  fjurest  examples  these 
fruitful  means  of  grammatical  fame,  I  am  glai  of  his  present  success,  which,  through 
this  record,  shall  become  yet  more  famous.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  noakes  him 
worthy  of  the  notice  here  taken  of  him.  But  I  cannot  sympauiize  with  his  own- 
plaint,  because  he  never  sought  any  but  "  thepoorest  reward ;"  and  more  than  all  he 
sought,  he  found.   In  his  ust  **  Address  to  iWhers,"  he  says,  "  He  viay  doubtless 

*  Sow,  tn  th«M  InabUKM,  I  abonld  be  fair  gune,  v«n  It  not  for  th«  trifling  dlflbranoa,  Uul  I  b^pcm  to  pre- 
sent  the  doetrlnM  and  notloM  of  othtr  Hrlters,  and  hot  mj  on,  u  aUtod  bf  ntr  kuiMd  ooBaor."— Knuux, 
fittJUfnfaWtoeta-,  OcL  1S3I,  p,  3Sa  U  Uia  iMtnMtaa  abort  dtaS  art  not  tab  Mra,  ttan  !■  aol,  «UUb  th« 
Uda of  dUwr  book,  a peimr'a  vorth  tbat  U.  Hli  Mtflil  wgyri^  artwidtolwrt  tU^liniiS  amn^f 
fMgt  ahaU  goaian^  tUa  imuo.— O.  B.  ISBS. 
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be  nmniUed  empbatieallr  to  say  irith  Froepero, '  Your  breath  hea  filled  my  mi^^ 
—-Moeulkn^  p.  18.  J£  Vtas  boaitiog  has  any  tmtli  in  it,  be  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Bat  it  is  written,  **He  that  loveth  ulvor,  shall  not  be  satisfied  'with  silver ;  nor  he 
that  loTOth  abandsnoe,  with  increase."  X^et  him  remember  this.*  He  now  an- 
noonces  three  or  four  other  works  as  forthcoming  shortly.  What  these  vill  achieve, 
the  world  will  see.    But  I  must  confine  mjself  to  the  Grammar. 

37.  In  this  yolume,  scarcely  any  thing  is  found  where  it  might  be  expected.  "  The 
antbor,"  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  ^  has  not  followed  the  common  '  artificial  and 
onnatnrat  arrangement  adopted  by  most  of  his  predecessors;'  yet  he  has  en  leavourocl 
to  pniBoe  a  more  judicious  one,  namely,  •  the  order  of  the  understanding* " — Gram- 
auir,  p.  12.   Bat  if  this  is  the  order  of  bis  understanding,  he  is  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

more  confused  in  ita  plan,  more  wanting  in  mewod,  more  imperfect  in  dis- 
tinctness of  parts,  more  defident  in  ^mmetry,  or  more  difficult  of  reference,  shall 
Bot  easily  be  found  in  stereotype.  Let  the  reader  try  to  follow  us  here.  Bating 
twelve  pages  at  the  be^nning,  occupied  foy  the  title,*recommeiidationa,  advertisc- 
meD^  contents,  pre&oe,  hints  to  teachers,  and  advice  to  lecturers;  and  fifty-four  at 
Che  end,  embracing  syntax,  orthography,  orthoepy,  provincialisms,  prosody,  punctua- 
tion, versificadoii,  rhetoric,  figures  of  speech,  and  a  Key,  all  in  the  sequence  hero 
given ;  the  work  eonasta  of  fourteen  chapters  of  grammar,  absurdly  called  ^  Familiar 
Lectores.**  The  first  treats  of  sundries,  under  half  a  dozen  titles,  but  chiefiy  of 
Orthography ;  and  the  last  is  three  pages  and  a  half,  of  the  meet  common  remarks, 
OD  Deriration.  In  the  remaining  twelve,  the  £tymol<^  and  Syntax  of  the  ten  parts 
of  speech  are  commingled;  and  an  attempt  is  made,  to  teach  simultaneously  all  that 
the  author  judged  important  in  either.  Hence  he  gives  us,  in  a  strange  congeries, 
rales,  remarks,  ilhistratioos,  false  syntax,  systematic  paring,  exercises  in  parsing, 
two  different  orders  of  notes,  three  different  orders  of  qnestions,  and  a  variety  of  other 
thka  merely  occasionaL  All  these  things,  being  additional  to  his  main  text,  are  to 
be  connected,  in  the  nund  of  the  learner,  with  Uie  parts  of  speech  successively,  in 
some  new  and  inexplicable  catenation  found  only  in  the  arrangement  of  tiie  lectures. 
Tbe  author  himself  could  not  see  through  the  chaos.  He  accordingly  made  his 
taUe  of  contents  a  mere  meagre  ^habe^ical  index.  Having  once  attempted  in 
nin  to  explain  the  order  of  his  inatmctaons,  he  actually  gave  the  matter  up  in 
deqtair! 

38.  Jsi  length,  these  pretended  lectnres  vary,  from  three  or  four  pages,  to  eight- 
■ad-thirty.  Their  subjects  run  thus:  1.  Language,  Grammar,  Orthography;  2. 
Noons  and  Verba ;  8.  Articles ;  4.  Adjectives ;  5.  Participles ;  fl.  Advert ;  7.  pre- 
positions; 8.  Pronouns;  9.  Conjunctions;  10.  Inteijections  and  Nouns ;  11.  Moods 
and  Tenses;  12.  Irregular  Verbs;  13.  Auxiliary,  Passive,  and  Defective  Verbs; 
14.  Derivation.  Which,  now,  is  ^more  judicious,"  such  confusion  as  this,  or  tbe 
arrangement  which  has  been  common  from  time  immemonalf  Who  that  has  any 
re^tect  for  the  human  intellect,  or  whose  powers  of  miud  deserve  any  in  return,  will 
avouch  this  jumble  to  be  "  the  order  of  the  understanding  ?'*  Are  the  methods  of 
aoeooe  to  be  accounted  mere  hioderances  to  instruction  I  Has  grammar  really  been 
made  easy  by  this  confounding  of  its  parts!  Or  are  we  lured  by  the  name,  ^Fa- 
miliar  Leeturee^** — a  term  mamfestly  adopted  as  a  mere  decoy,  and,  with  respect  to 
tbe  work  itsd^  totally  inappn^riatet  If  these  ch^ters  have  ever  been  actually 
defend  m  *  series  of  lectiues,  the  reader  must  have  been  employed  on  some  occa- 
■006  «ght  or  ten  times  as  long  as  on  others  I  **  People,"  aays  Dr.  Johnson,  "  have 
Bov-a-dsys  got  a  strange  opinion  that  every  thing  should  be  taught  by  tectum* 
Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so  much  good  as  a  private  reading  of  the 
booka  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  X  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught 
by  lectures,  except  where  experiments  are  to  be  shown.  You  may  teach  chymistry 
m  lecturee — you  miffht  teach  the  making  of  shoes  by  lectures." — BoeweWs  lAfe  ^ 
Johmm. 

*  1  MB  wciy  lo  OtMem  ^1  Uib  genUeman,  Fhrenol^ist,  a>  he  nroAnu  to  be,  hM  ■>  little  ratmei  In  Ui 
orsn.  Be  eoold  not  read  ttia  foreKoliiK  auggoatloa  witbout  ■Mfluu  aX  U.  Bibilnl  trntb  U  not  poveriuWt 
*ei^  litt  aeimfBl       refliM  Ito  eorre^(ia.--a.  B.  18S8. 
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39.  With  singular  i^orance  and  untruth,  this  gentlemaD  clainu  to  have  iavemted 
a  better  method  of  an^ysis  than  had  ever  been  practised  before.  Of  other  gnuu- 
laars,  his  preface  avers,  "  They  have  all  overlooked  what  the  author  considers  a  v»7 
important  object ;  namely,  o  tystematicie  order  parsinffJ* — Grammar,  p.  fl.  And, 
in  his  "  Hints  to  Teachers,''  presenting  himself  as  a  model,  and  his  book  as  a  para- 
gon, he  says :  By  pursuing  this  system,  he  can,  with  less  labour,  advance  a  pupil 
farmer  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  this  absirtue  sdenee,  in  two  months,  than  he 
could  in  one  year,  when  he  taught  in  the  old  wyP — Orammar,  p.  12.  What  his 
**  old  vm^  was,  does  not  appear.  Doubtless  Bomethiug  sufficiently  bad.  And  as  to 
his  new  way,  I  shall  hereaifier  have  occasion  to  ahow  that  that  is  sofi&ciently  bad 
alsa  But  to  thb  gasconade  the  simple-minded  have  fprea  credit — because  the 
author  showed  oeitLficateB  that  testified  to  hu  great  Bocoess,  and  called  him  Binin^T*^ 
and  nwdest !"  But  who  can  locdc  into  the  Imok,  or  into  the  writer^  preteuaona  is 
r^ard  to  his  predeceasors,  and  conceive  the  merit  which  has  made  him—"  prefimi- 
nent  by  so  much  odds  V  Was  Murray  less  praiseworthy,  less  amiable,  or  len  mod* 
est  f  In  illustration  of  my  topic,  and  for  the  sake  of  literary  justice,  I  have  selected 
that  honoured  "  Compiler"  to  show  the  abuses  of  praise ;  let  the  histmy  of  tbia  his 
vaunting  modifier  cap  the  climax  of  vanity.  In  general,  his  amendmentB  of  *^  that 
eminent  philologist,"  are  not  more  skillful  than  the  following  touch  upon  an  eminent 
dramatist;  and  here,  it  is  plain,  he  has  mistaken  two  nouns  for  adjectives,  and. con- 
verted into  bad  English  a  beauti&l  passage,  the  senUmenl  of  which  is  worthy  oC  an 
author't  recollection : 

"  The  evil  deed  or  deeds  that  men  do,  lives  aibar  them ; 
The  good  deed  or  deeds  is  oft  interred  with  their  bonea.'^ 

£irtkam*s  Graounarf  p.  70. 

40.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  Nothing  is  thought  so  eas^r  a  request  to  a  great  per- 
son as  his  lettar ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  not  m  a  |^ood  cause,  it  is  so  much  out  of  his  rep- 
utation." It  is  to  this  mischievous  {aGilit;y  of  recommendation,  this  prostituted 
influence  <tf  great  names,  that  the  inconvenient  diversity  of  school-books,  and  the 
continued  use  of  bad  ones,  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed.  It  belongs  to 
those  who  understand  the  subjects  of  which  authors  pn^ess  to  treat,  to  judge  mrlj 
and  fiiHy  of  their  works,  and  then  to  let  the  reasons  fs(  their  judg^ient  be  known. 
For  DO  one  will  question  the  &ct,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  school-books  now  in 
use  are  either  egregious  pla^ariiuns  or  productions  of  no  comparative  merit.  And, 
what  is  still  more  surprising  and  monstrous,  presidents,  governors,  senators,  and 
judges;  professors,  doctors,  oleigyiuen,  and  lawyers;  a  host  o(  titled  connoisseurs; 

•  Ercry  •ohoollwy  U  CunllUr  with  the  foOovliic  llnw,  and  rlgbUr  oadBntanda  tfae  vordi "  mO"  tod  ^^^omT 
to  be  aouM,  and  not  (K(j«a(f «m  : 

"  Th«  evtl  that  nun  do,  Uv««  iAer  them ; 
Th«  mod  U  ofl  inten«d  with  their  tMmea."— SnusPBiu 

JWfiM  Omot,  ^ot  S:  ^wtwiy'a  rmmwt  Orrntia*  mm  C— r** 

niUmn  bM  TshanMnfr  eMtnmd  me  fat  omUUmg  tk»  ftraaWf  la  vUoh  he  enJo—  Un  worda  that  he  mp- 
paeeetabatrntoatoHtiatUeoMiilat  Bath«fo^alB  two  Imporlut  dnniBMoaowi  Jfint,  thet  I  wh qnoth^ 
Bot  the  hftrd,  but  the  mmmBtlKt  Bteatti,  that  •  writer  seM  tmukete,  to  dlethvdA  Jkfa  Mm  uuitdmaDte  St 
vhat  he  onotei,  ud  not  thoae  of  an  other  mm  a.  Heaee  the  maritSThldi  he  hu  UMd,  vosld  have  been  imprvpcr 
for  me.  Tbalr  Inaertloa  doee  not  make  Ua  reading  of  the  paawga  good  JhgMat,  and,  oonaaqaeaU^,  doea  not 
avert  the  polal  of  mj  erllMan. 

The  foregoing  Benew  of  Klifcham'a  Onmrnar,  vaa  pnbUAed  aa  aa  extnot  (h«  mv  aienuertot,  if  Uia  edl- 
ton  of  the  Knickerboeker,  in  thetr  number  for  June,  l&IT.  Foot  month*  afkarvarda,  Vlth  fMeodaUpa  duuiged, 
thejgaTe  him  the  "Jnatioe"  of  apMarlmtla  thelrpagBai  io  alowand  vlmlentartlala  agaioat  me  aaa  m^worka, 
rcpreaaatlngma,  "with  emphatic  forei!,''  am"aknia>e,aUar,4maapedmL"  Tha  mmltg  of  that  efltoilow  I  for- 
pve ;  beeanaa  I  bora  Urn  no  peraonal  m-wlll,  and  waa  not  aelflah  enonrih  to  qoaml  flir  mj  own  Mke.  Ila  f  m- 
tarailfislmarP'^nS,tMtl»tbiUal1im  Parcsivln* 
tiiat  no  polBt  of  Utia  argnmeiit  eould  be  oroken,  he  eJumgid  tAa  gnundt  and  aanifiad  UnaNlf  with  '♦*T'-*"g. 
npbmlduc,  and  yOUjiag  the  wrUsr.  Of  what  was  tMa  waa,  othen  tmj  JvSm- 

TbIa  eztrmordiiurj  grammarian  aarrived  the  pobUoatloa  of  my  erUdam  anoot  tm  yean;  and,  it  la  aharitabiT 
hoped,  died  hkppUy ;  while  I  have  had,  for  a  period  aomewfaat  longer,  all  the  baneflto  irtleb  Ua  eaneat  **  a«n- 
galion"  waa  fltloeoofer.  Itlanetperorfred,  that  wbatwaa  writtwi  befbra  tbeaa  e▼entt^  dMold  now  be  altered 
or  aapioeaaed  ij  raaaon  at  than,  with  Ua  pretondad  "deAnM,"  I  ahall  now  oonoern  njaelf  no  ftiTUier  than 
almnlr  to  dear  one  nraarfcaUe  aaaertloa  eontalned  In  Itt  iridali  la  thla--thnt  I,  OooU  Brawn,  "at  the  faneral 
ol  AaroD  Bj,"  In  ISBO^  **  pniaed,  and  highly  praleed,  thli  aatf-aame  Gnmrnnr,  and  daelani  It  to  be  '  a  oood 
woaKl'"— KaauAiLto  tb  XWotirboafen-,  Oct,  1831,  pl  SOS.  I  treated  Um  alwaja  eonrtoooaly,  and,  wi  thla 
aoiemn  oocaaioB,  walked  wlfli  him  without  dlRmtlng  on  Kmamar;  bat,  if  tUa  rtatawant  of  hia  haa  anv  reaaoa- 
abia  AandaUoB,  I  know  nolirtat  It  la.— a.  Kin  UBO. 
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with  inccedible  bcility  lead  their  names,  not  only  to  wrarha  of  inferior  merit,  hut  to 
the  vileBt  thejU,  and  the  wildest  dwuiditieai  palmed  off  upon  their  own  and  the  pub- 
fid  cndolity,  under  pretmoe  of  improvement  Hie  man  who  thos  prefixes  his  letter 
of  lecommendation  to  an  ill-written  boc^  pnhliahea,  out  of  mere  coortray,  a  direct 
impeachment  of  his  own  aehdarehip  or  int^pty.  Tet,  how  often  hare  we  seen  the 
hooowB  of  a  high  <rfBce,  or  even  of  a  worthy  name,  prostituted  to  «re  a  temporary 
or  local  currency  to  a  book  which  it  would  disgrace  any  man  of  utters  to  quote ! 
With  such  encouragement,  nonsense  wrestles  for  the  seat  of  learning,  exploded  errors 
an  rq[Htbtiahed  as  novelties,  original  writers  are  plundered  by  dunces,  and  men  that 
nnderstand  nothing  well,  profess  to  teach  all  sciences ! 

41.  All  praise  m  excellence  must  needs  be  comparatiTe,  because  the  thing  itself 
is  BO.  To  excel  in  grammar,  is  but  to  know  better  tnan  others  wherein  gnimmalical 
axoeUenoe  conasts.  Hence  there  is  no  fixed  point  of  perfection  beyoud  which 
such  learning  ma^  not  be  carried.  The  limit  to  improvement  is  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  inducements  to  exert 
them  upon  a  theme  ao  humble  and  so  uninvitiog.  Dr.  Johnson  suggests,  in  his  mas- 
terly preface,  ^  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and 
that  even  a  whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient**  Who  then  will  suppose,  in  the  face 
of  such  &cta  and  ctrnfeasoona  as  have  been  exhibited,  that  either  in  the  &alty  publi- 
flati<Hi8  (rf  Hurray,  or  amm^  the  Tarions  modificationB  of  them  by  other  bands,  we 
have  any  suoh  woric  m  deaerres  to  he  made  a  permaoent  standard  c£  instmotion  in 
English  grammar  t  With  great  sacrifices,  both  of  plearare  and  of  interest,  I  have 
humbly  endeavoured  to  supply  this  deuderatum ;  and  it  remains  for  other  men  to 
determine,  and  other  times  to  know,  what  place  shall  be  given  to  these  my  labours, 
in  the  general  story  of  this  branch  of  learning.  Intending  to  develop  not  only  the 
nnndpJeB  but  also  the  history  of  grammar,  I  could  not  but  speak  of  its  authors. 
The  writer  who  looks  broadly  at  the  past  and  the  pr^nt,  to  give  sound  instruction 
to  the  future,  must  not  judge  of  men  by  their  shadows.  If  tbe  truth,  honestly  told, 
diminish  the  stature  of  some,  it  does  it  merely  by  clearing  the  alght  of  the  beholder. 
Real  greatness  cannot  sufier  loss  by  the  dissipating  of  a  vapour.  If  reputation  has 
been  raised  upon  the  mist  of  ignorance,  who  but  the  builder  ahslX  lament  its  over- 
throw I  IS  me  works  of  grammarians  are  often  ungrammatacal,  whose  fault  is  this 
but  thdr  own  f  It  all  gnumnatical  fame  is  little  in  itself,  how  can  the  abatemmt 
of  what  is  undeserved  <^  it  be  ibuch  I  If  the  errors  of  some  have  long  been  tolerated, 
what  rifj^t  of  the  critic  has  been  lost  by  nonuaer  ?  If  the  interests  of  Science  have 
been  sacrificed  to  libmmon,  what  rebuke  can  do  injustice  to  the  craft  I  Kay,  let 
the  broad-axe  of  the  eritio  hew  up  to  the  line,  till  eveij  beam  in  her  temple  be 
smooth  and  stnug^t  For,  "  certain^,  next  to  commending  good  writers,  the  neat- 
est  service  to  learning  is,  to  expose  uie  bad,  who  can  only  in  that  way  be  m^  of 
any  use  to  it"*  And  if,  among  the  makers  of  grammars,  the  scribblings  of  some, 
and  the  filchings  of  others,  are  discreditable  alike  to  themselves  and  to  their  theme, 
let  the  reader  consider,  how  ^reat  must  be  the  intiinuc  worth  of  that  study  which 
stall  maintains  its  credit  in  spite  of  all  these  abuses  1 

■  Sw  JMm  to  Av^t  AmwM,  Book  n,  TMM  UOu 
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OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LAN6UAGB. 


"Tot  UImUi  obratnm,  tot  ballDdiaUoiiIbiu  demerram,  tot  *dhae  tcndirta  ctwamftUBin  itadliui  bom 
miU  vtaun  Mt,  nt  nlUl  MtU  tato  In  bu  matorfft  pnsrtuf  poMe  wUtntos  ilm,  ntal  dot*  qudam  arte  attte 
l^wiiiilMi"   niiiiiii  HAmnn:  CamUd.  OnKpUamiat,  p.  zxk 


1.  The  origin  of  tilings  is,  for  many  reasons,  a  peculiarly  interesting  point  in 
their  liistoiy.  Among  those  who  have  thought  fit  to  inquire  into  the  prime  orijpn 
of  speech,  it  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  whether  we  ought  to  coiieider  it  a  special 
gift;  from  Heaven,  or  an  acquintion  of  industty — a  natural  eDdowmcnt,  or  an  artifi- 
oial  invention,  Nor  is  any  thing  that  has  ever  yet  been  said  upon  it,  sufficient  to 
set  the  qnestion  permanently  at  rest  That  there  is  in  some  woms,  and  perhaps  in 
some  of  eveiT  language,  a  natural  connexi(m  between  the  sounds  uttered  and  the 
&ing8  Hgnified,  cannot  be  denied ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  in  the  use  of 
words  in  ^nenU,  so  much  to  which  nature  affords  no  clew  or  index,  tibat  diis  whole 
process  ot  communicating  thought  by  speech,  seems  to  be  artifidal.  Under  an 
other  head,  I  have  already  cited  from  ^nctius  some  opinions  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians and  philosophers  on  this  point  With  the  reasoning  of  that  zealous  instructor, 
the  following  sentence  from  Dr.  Blwr  very  obviously  accords :  "  To  suppose  words 
invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in  a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any 
ground  or  reason,  is  to  suppose  an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always 
been  some  motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  an  other." 
-~Shet^  Lect.  vi,  p.  65. 

2.  But,  in  their  endeavours  to  exj^lain  the  origin  and  early  progress  <rf  laittuage, 
several  lefoned  men,  among  whom  is  this  celebrated  lecturer,  have  needlessfy  per- 
plexed both  themselves  and  their  readers,  with  sundry  questions,  assumptions,  and 
reasonings,  which  are  manifestly  contrary  to  what  has  been  made  known  to  us  on 
the  best  of  all  anthority.  What  ngnifies  it*  for  a  man  to  tell  us  how  nations  rude 
and  barbarous  invented  interjections  first,!  nouns,  and  then  verbs,!  aad 
finallr  the  other  part»of  speech ;  when  he  himself  confesses  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  language  can  be  considered  a  human  invention  at  all and  when  he  be- 
lieved, or  ought  to  have  believed,  that  the  speech  of  the  fitst  man,  though  probably 
augmented  by  those  who  afterwards  used  it,  was,  essentially,  the  one  language  of  the 
earth  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries  i  The  task  of  inventing  a  language  de  novo, 
could  surely  have  f&Wen  upon  no  man  but  Adam ;  and  he,  in  the  garden  of  Para'- 
dise,  had  doubtless  some  aids  and  f8<nlitiea  not  common  to  every  wild  man  of 
woods. 

3.  The  learned  Doctor  was  equally  puzzled  to  conceive,  "  either  how  society  could 
form  itself,  previously  to  language,  or  how  words  could  rise  into  a  language,  previously 
to  society  funned." — Blair^a  Jiheti^  Leot  vi,  p.  54.  This  too  was  but  an  idle  perplexity, 
though  Uiousands  have  gravely  pored  over  it  since,  as  a  part  <^  the  study  of  rhetoric ; 
for,  if  neither  could  be  previous  to  the  other,  they  must  have  sprung  up  simulta- 
neoody.  And  it  is  a  sort  of  duider  upon  our  prime  ancestor,  to  sug^t,  that,  be- 
cause he  was  **      firtt,^  he  must  have  been  "  the  rudaf  of  his  race ;  and  that, 

*  A  modern  imtiioMka  of  the  Doctor*!,  the  Rn.  Dautd  Biatr,  bu  the  following  coneepUon  of  the  uUUtu  of 
Umm  ■pecdlationi ;  "  To  enable  ehUdrea  to  comprehend  the  abttraet  idea  that  ell  the  wordi  In  e  leoRuese  oon- 
rin  but  of  nifM  ktndt,  it  wtU  be  found  anful  to  exidnln  hov  aavoffe  trtbea  who  hanng  no  lanffuage,  vrould  flnt 
Invent  one,  beginning  with  inte^eetione  end  nonni,  end  proceeding  ftvm  one  pen  of  epeech  to  nnother.  u  their 
inlrodnoUoo  im^t  ■ueoeealTel)'  tie  oetled  for  bj  neeeadtj  or  luxury."— fitolr'e  PracL  Gram.,  Pr^.,  p.  tU. 

t "  Int«jectloni,  I  eAeved,  or  purionate  MEetatnetloii^  were  Cm  Jbnt  Aamtntt  vt  ■neech.  Men  Inbound  to 
eommunlcete  their  feeUoge  to  one  uwUier,  Ij  Iboee  egprewlTe  Citai  ud  gBBtnree  vhiofa  Dntnn  tuigfal  them."— 
Dr.  Bvgh  mail' a  ZxeAirM,  5T. 

t  "  It  i*  oertjdn  that  tiie  Terb  wu  famnted  before  the  nam.  In  tU  tba  langawM  of  vhIA  e  tdeisbie  MoooBt 
bea  been  procored,  either  In  Midnt  or  modem  VMM,"— Dr.  AUz.  Mamifa  milart  «f  Jjnnpam  XngiwtfH^ 
VoL  I,p.  SdS. 
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^'oMuequeDtlj',  thoae  fini  mdimeDts  of  speecb,"  which  alone  the  BnnxMition  allowa 
to  him  or  to  Lis  family,  "  must  have  been  poor  and  narrow." — Blair  »  Shet.,  p.  64. 
It  is  far  more  reaaonable  to  think,  with  a  later  author,  that,  Adam  had  an  insiffht 
into  natural  things  fur  beyond  the  acutest  philosopher,  as  may  be  gathered  fi*omlus 
giving  of  names  to  all  creatures,  according  to  their  different  constitutions." — Bobin- 
ipn'*  Seripture  CharaeterSy  p.  4. 

4.  But  Dr.  Blair  is  not  alone  in  the  view  which  he  here  takes.  The  same  thing 
has  been  snggested  by  other  learned  men.  Thus  Dr.  James  P.  ^Ison,  of  Phila- 
delphttt  in  AO  octavo  published  in  1817,  says :  *'  It  is  difficult  to  discern  how  com- 
monities  could  have  existed  without  lai^^uage,  and  equally  so  to  discover  how  lan- 
guage could  have  obtained,  in  a  peopled  world,  prior  to  sociely.** — WUtoa^t  Enay 
on  Qram^  p.  1.  I  know  not  how  so  many  promised  CSiriBtiaiiB,  and  some  of  them 
teachers  of  relinon  too,  with  the  Bible  in  thar  hands,  can  reason  upon  this  subject 
m  they  do.  We  find  tiiem,  in  their  speculatioDS,  conspiring  to  r^resent  primeval 
man,  to  use  th»r  own  words,  as  a  "  mvaffe^  whose  '  howl  at  the  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, and  whose  exclamations  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  prey,  reiterated,  or  varied  with 
ue  change  oi  objects,  were  probably  the  origin  of  language.* — Booth*»  AnalyUaU 
DkHoaary.  In  uie  dawn  of  society,  ages  have  pas3^  away,  with  little  more 
coDverss  than  what  these  efforts  would  produce.  — Garainer'a  Music  of  Nature,  p,  31. 
Here  GardiQer  quotes  Booth  with  approbation,  and  the  latter,  like  Wilson,  may  have 
borrowed  his  ideas  from  Bkur.  Thus  are  we  taught  by  a  multitude  of  guessers, 
grave,  learned,  and  oracular,  that  the  last  of  the  ten  parts  of  speech  was  in  &ct  the 
list:  *^  IrUeiyeetioM  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  one  respect.  They  are,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  the  oldest  words  in  all  languages ;  and  may  be  considered  the 
elements  of  speech." — Bueke*t  Ckumeal  Gram^  p.  78.  On  this  point,  however.  Dr. 
Blair  seems  not  to  be  quite  consistent  with  himself :  *'  Those  exclamaUona,  therefore, 
whidi  by  grammarians  are  called  interyeetunUy  uttered  in  a  strong  and  passionate 
manner,  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  elements  or  beginnings  <tf  speech." — BAet^ 
Lsct  yiy  p.  55.  "The  nanus  of  sensible  objects  were,  in  iUl  Ua^na^,  the  words 
most  early  introdnced."— .AAe/.,  Leub  zir,  p.  136.  **  llie  womb  If  unriMe  o^eett^ 
nys  Hurray  too,  were  the  words  most  early  introduced." — Oetmo  Gram^  p.  886. 
Bat  what  8^  the  Bible  ! 

6.  Revetafion  inf(mnB  us  that  oar  first  prc^nitor  was  not  only  endowed  with  the 
fiuolty  of  speech,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  actually  incited  by  the  Deity  to  exert 
that  uculty  in  ^ving  names  to  the  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  ^  Out  of 
the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air; 
and  brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  sec  what  he  would  call  them :  and  whatsoever 
Adam  cwled  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field  ;  but 
for  Adam  there  was  not  found  a  help  meet  for  him." — Gen^  ii,  19, 20.  This  account 
of  the  first  naming  of  the  other  creatures  by  man,  is  apparently  a  parenthesis  in  the 
story  of  the  creation  of  woman,  with  which  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  concludes. 
Bat,  in  the  preceding  chfmter,  the  Deity  is  represented  not  only  as  calling  all  things 
into  existence  By  hit  Worn;  but  as  speaktw^  to  the  Jirst  human  pair,  wiui  reference 
to  their  inciease  in  the  earth,  and  to  their  dominion  over  it,  and  over  all  tbs  linng 
creatures  formed  to  inhabit  it  So  that  the  order  of  the  events  cannot  be  deariy  in^ 
fared  from  the  order  of  the  narratioD.  The  manner  of  diis  communication  to  nrir 
mi^  also  be  a  subject  oi  doubt  Whether  H  was,  or  was  not,  made  a  vcuoe  or 
words,  may  be  quesUmed.  But,  surely,  that  Being  who,  in  creating  the  world  and 
its  iobabHants,  manifested  bis  own  infinite  wisdom,  eternal  power,  and  godhead,  does 
not  lack  words,  or  any  other  means  (^signification,  if  he  will  use  them.  And,  in  tiie 
inspired  record  of  his  work  in  the  be^ning,  he  is  certainly  represented,  not  only  as 
naming  all  things  imperatively,  when  he  spoke  them  into  being,  but  as  expressly 
calling  the  light  Day,  the  darkness  y^fht,  the  firmament  Heaven,  the  diy  land 
Eartht  and  the  gatherings  of  the  mighty  waters  Seat. 

6.  Dr.  Thomas  HartweU  Home,  in  oommoidii^  a  work  \(f  Dr.  Slis,  conoemii^ 
tin  origm<tf  human  irisdom  and  luderstanding^  says:  "  It  shows  iMlaitfiwtorily,  that 
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religion  and  Umguagt  entered  the  world  by  divine  revelatiw,  without  the  aid 
which,  man  had  not  been  a  rational  or  religious  creature." — Study  of  the  SeriptwOt 
Vol.  i,  p.  4.  "  Plato  attributes  the  primitive  words  of  the  first  language  to  a  divine 
origin  ;"  and  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  "  The  transition  from  silence  to  speech,  im^es  an 
effort  of  the  understanding  too  great  for  man." — Suay  on  Oram^  p.  1.  Dr.  Beattie 
says,  Mankind  must  have  spoken  in  all  ^es,  the  young  constantly  learning  to  ^wak 
Inr  imitating  Uioae  who  were  older;  and,  n  so,  our  first  parents  must  have  received 
this  art,  as  well  as  some  others,  by  insjuratSon."— Jtfbni/  Saence,  p.  27.  Hcffoe 
Tooko  says,  "  I  imagine  that  it  ia,  tn  meature,  with  the  vehicle  of  onr  thoughts, 
as  with  the  vehicles  for  our  bodies.  Necessity  produced  both.'' — Diversions 
Purley,  Vol.  i,  p.  20.  Again :  "  Language,  it  is  true,  is  an  art,  and  a  glorious  one ; 
whose  influence  extends  over  all  the  others,  and  in  which  finally  all  science  what- 
ever must  centre :  but  an  art  springing  from  necessity,  md  origmally  invented  b^. 
artless  men,  who  did  not  sit  down  like  philoBophers  to  invent  it" — Ih^  Vol.  i, 
p.  259. 

7.  Milton  imagines  Adam's  first  knowledge  of  speech^  to  have  sprung  from  the 
hearing  of  hia  own  voioe ;  and  diat  vtnoe  to  have  been  raised,  instinctiTOly,  or  spon- 
taneously, in  an  animated  inquiry  conoendng  his  own  origin— an  inquiry  in  wnioh 
he  addresses  to  uuintelligeat  objects,  and  inferior  ereatures,  sndh  qoestions  as  ^ 
Deity  alone  could  answer : 

"  Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limh 
Surveyed,  and  som^mea  went,  and  amnetimes  ran 
With  supple  jrants^  as  Uvdy  vigor  led : 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  frmn  what  cause, 
Knew  not ;  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spaks  ; 
My  tongue  obeyed,  and  readily  eoiUd  name 
Whatever  I  saw.    '  Thou  Sun,'  said  I, '  &ir  light, 
And  thou  enlightened  Earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  Hills  and  Dales,  ye  lUvers,  Woods,  and  Plains ; 
And  ^e  that  hve  and  move,  &ir  Creatxues  !  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here ! 
N<^  of  myself;  by  scHne  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  preeminent : 
Tell  me  how  I  may  Jeuow  him,  how  adore, 
From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live. 
And  feel  that  I  am  h^»[ner  than  I  know.* " 

ParadimLoH^  Book  viii,  1.  M7. 

But,  to  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  a  freedom  is  aUowed,  whidi  bdongs  not  to 
philosophy.  We  aim  not  alw^  Uw  meana  of  knowii^  bow  ta  he  Utermy  believes 
what  he  states. 

8.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  lanenage  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  And, 
as  the  following  quotation  from  the  Greek  of  Ammonius  will  serve  in  some  d^«e 
to  illustrate  it,  1  present  the  passage  in  English  for  the  cousideration  of  those  who 
may  prefer  ancient  to  modern  ^wcutations :  **  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as 
mere  motion  is  from  nature,  but  dancing  is  some^ing  positive  ;  and  as  wood  exists  in 
nature,  but  a  door  is  somethii^  positive ;  so  is  the  mere  utterance  of  vocal  sound 
founded  in  nature,  but  the  signification  <A  ideas  by  nouns  or  verbs  is  something  posi- 
tive. And  hence  it  is,  that,  as  to  the  unmle  power  of  produoiiuf  vocal  sound — wnich 
is  as  it  were  the  organ  or  instrumoit  of  the  soul's  fiundties  of  knowledge  or  v(rfiti«i 
— as  to  this  vocal  power,  I  aay,  man  seams  to  possess  it  from  nature,  in  like  manner 
a«  irrational  auimab ;  biit  as  to  the  pomr  of  nuDg  aignifioantly  nouns  or  verba,  or 
aeotfflioes  oombhun^  these,  (which  are  not  natural  bat  pontive,)  Ukis  he  possesses  by 
wa^  oi  peculiar  eminence ;  because  he  idone  <^  all  mortal  hwofp  partakes  of  a  soul 
which  can  move  itself  and  operate  to  the  production  of  arts.  So  that,  even  in  the 
nttorsnoe  of  sounds,  the  invenUve  power  of  the  mind  ia  disoemed ;  as  the  various 
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el^ant  compositions,  both  in  metre,  and  without  metre,  abmidftDtly  prove." — Am- 
man, de  Inierpr^  p.  61.* 

9.  Man  was  made  for  society ;  and  from  the  first  period  of  human  existence  the 
race  were  social.  Monkish  seclusion  is  manifestly  annatural;  and  the  wild  inde- 
pendence of  the  sava^,  is  properly  denominated  a  state  of  nature,  only  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  state  m  which  the  arts  are  cultivated.  But  to  civilized  life,  or  even 
to  that  which  is  in  any  degree  social,  language  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is 
therefore  no  danger  that  the  language  of  any  nation  sh^l  fall  mto  disose,  till  the  peo- 
l^e  by  whom  it  is  spoken,  shall  either  adopt  some  other,  or  become  themselves 
extinct  When  the  latter  event  occurs,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
Qnek,  and  Lalio,  the  laognage,  if  preserved  at  all  frmn  oblivion,  becomes  the  maxo 
pmnaiient ;  becniae  the  causes  which  are  constantly  tending  to  improve  or  deterior- 
ate livery  living  language,  have  ceased  to  operate  upon  those  which  are  learned  only 
from  ancient  books,  ^e  inflecti(»it  which  now  compose  the  declensions  and  coma- 
gations  of  the  dead  lau^uages,  and  whic^  indeed  have  ever  constituted  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  those  forms  of  speech,  must  remain  forever  as  they  are. 

10.  When  a  nation  changes  its  langua^,  as  did  our  forefathers  in  Britain,  prodnc- 
ing  hj  a  gnidual  amalgamation  of  matwole  drawn  from  various  tongues  a  new  one 
diSenng  from  all,  the  nrst  stages  of  its  Krammar  will  of  course  be  chaotic  and  rude. 
Uniformity  springs  from  the  steady  application  of  rules ;  and  polbh  is  the  work  of 
taste  and  refinement.  We  may  easriy  err  by  following  the  example  of  our  early 
writers  with  more  reverence  than  judgement;  nor  is  it  poesible  for  us  to  do  justice 
to  the  grammarians,  whether  early  or  liUe,  without  a  knowledge  both  of  the  histonr 
and  of  the  {wesent  state  of  the  science  which  they  profess  to  teach.  I  therefore  thiu 
it  proper  r^adly  to  glance  at  many  things  remote  indeed  in  time,  yet  nearer  to  my 
{msent  purpoee,  and  abundantly  mate  wwtfay  the  Btndent*s  ctmuderation,  tlian  a 
thousand  matters  which  are  tau^t  for  grammar  by  the  andum  of  tieatiaes  profesi^ 
edly  elementary. 

11.  As  we  luve  already  aeen,  some  have  supposed  that  tfie  formi^on  of  the  first 
laiuuage  mnst  have  been  very  alow  aad  gradaaL  Bat  of  this  they  oSSer  no  proo^ 
anafixHn  the  pen  of  inqnration  we  seem  to  have  testimony  against  iL  Did  Adam 
nve  names  to  all  the  creatures  about  him,  and  then  allow  those  names  to  be  imme- 
diately forgotten  1  Did  not  both  he  and  his  fiunily  continually  use  his  original 
nouns  in  their  social  intercourse }  and  how  could  they  use  them,  without  other  parts 
cf  ^»eech  to  form  them  into  sentences  t  Nay,  do  we  not  know  from  the  Bible,  that 
on  several  occasions  our  prime  ancestor  expressed  himself  like  an  intelligent  man, 
and  used  all  the  parts  of  speech  which  are  now  considered  luemarj/  $  What  did 
he  say,  when  his  fit  partner,  the  fairest  and  loveliest  work  of  Grod,  was  presented  to 
him  f  "niis  is  now  bone  of  my  bon^  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called 
Womaii,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man."  And  again :  Had  he  not  other  worda 
than  nouns,  when  he  made  anawer  conoeming  his  tranagresaion :  I  heard  thy  voice 
in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afiaid,  because  I  was  niUced ;  and  I  hid  myself }"  What 
is  it,  tmn,  bat  a  groondless  fl8Bumpti(»i,  to  nia^  him  and  his  immediate  desoend- 
anti  ignorant  savages,  and  to  affirm,  with  Dr.  Blair,  that  **thetr  qteech  mast  have 
been  pocff  and  narrow  V*  It  is  not  posuble  now  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  perfect 
tk«  tbe  oral  c«nmamoati<Hi  of  the  first  age  exhilnted.  But,  as  lan|m|es  are  now 
known  to  improve  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  socie^  in  civilization  and 
intelligence,  and  as  we  can  not  reasonably  suppose  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
to  have  been  savages,  it  seems,  I  think,  a  plansible  conjecture,  Uiat  the  primeval 
tongue  was  at  least  sufBdrat  for  all  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  civilised  men,  living 
in  the  ample  mianner  ascribed  to  our  early  ancestors  in  Scripture ;  and  that,  in  many 
inttanoes,  numan  speech  subsequeutly  decliued  for  below  its  (viguial  standard. 

12.  At  any  rate,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  first  language  spoken  on  earth, 
whatever  it  was,  originated  in  Eden  before  the  &U;  that  this  '*oae  language,"  which 
all  mm  nnderatood  antil  the  di^iemon,  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  the  cries  savage 

*naGMfcoraUMwwa,to«an'Wttb  ft  ttrarfattoD  MtvandUtotot  from  ttwtetsobKiiglnDMa 
■■Uluil  Bote.  In  Bardti  fiSm^^ok  IH,  Cbtf.  Sd. 
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hunters,  echoed  thronffh  the  wilds  and  grades  where  Nimrod  planted  Babel,  but  to 
that  eastern  garden  of  God^B  own  plantine,  wherein  grew  **  every  tree  that  is  plea- 
Bant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food to  that  paradise  into  which  the  Lord  God  put 
the  new-created  man,  "  to  dreas  it  and  to  keep  it."  It  was  here  lliat  Adam  and  nia 
partner  learned  to  speak;  while  yet  thejr  stood  blameleas  and  blessed^  entire  and 
wanting  uothiag ;  free  in  the  exwiise  of  pec^t  faculties  of  body  and  mind,  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge  through  observation  and  experience,  and  also  favoured  mih 
imiDwUate  commnnicatioos  with  their  Ma^.  Yet  Adam,  having  nothing  which  he 
did  not  receive,  could  not  originally  brin^  any  real  knowledge  into  the  world  with 
him,  any  more  than  men  do  now :  thia,  in  whatever  degree  attained,  must  be,  and 
must  always  hare  been,  either  an  acqnisition  of  reason,  or  a  revelation  from  God. 
And,  according  to  the  understanding  of  some,  even  in  the  beginning,  "That  was  not 
first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and  aflerwwxl  that  which  is  spirit- 
ual."— 1  Cor^  XV,  46.  That  is,  the  spirit  of  Clftist,  the  second  Adam,  was  bestowed 
on  the  first  Adam,  i^r  his  creation,  as.  the  life  and  the  light  of  the  immortal  soul. 
For,  **  In  J{im  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men  "  a  life  which  our  first 
parents  forfeited  and  lost  on  the  day  of  their  tran^ression.  "  It  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  light  of  this  pure  influence  tliat  Adam  had  such  an  intuitive  discerning  of  th!e 
creation,  as  enabled  him  to  give  names  to  all  creatures  according  to  their  several 
natures." — PhijgUy  on  Man,  p.  4.  A  lapse  from  all  this  favour,  into  conscious  guilt 
and  misery ;  a  knowledge  of  good  withdrawn*  and  of  enl  made  too  sure ;  followed 
the  first  tranflvresuoD.  Abandoned  then  in  ffreat  measure  by  anpeiliuman  aid,  and 
left  to  contend  with  foes  without  and  foes  wi^in,  mankind  became  what  history  and 
observation  prove  them  to  have  been;  and  hencef(»ih,  by  painful  experience,  and 
careful  research,  and  cautious  faith,  and  humble  docility,  must  they  gather  the  fruits 
of  knowledge;  by  a  vain  desire  and  false  oonoeit  of  which,  they  had  forfi»ted  the 
tree    life.   So  runs  the  story 

**  Of  man*a  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo^ 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  r^;ain  the  blissful  seat" 

Id.  The  analogy  of  words  in  the  different  languages  now  known,  has  been  thought 
by  many  to  be  sufficiently  fretjuent  and  clear  to  sng^t  the  idea  of  their  common 
origin.  Hi^r  di&renoes  are  mdeed  great ;  but  perhf4»  not  greater,  tlum  the  di&r- 
enoea  in  the  several  races  of  men,  aO  of  wh(»n,  as  reveUtion  teaches,  sprung  from 
<me  oonmum  stock.  From  the  same  source  we  learn,  that,  till  the  year  of  the  world 
1844,  **The  whole  ewth  was  one  language,  and  of  one  qwech." — Om^  xi,  1.* 
At  Uiat  period,  the  whole  worid  of  mankind  consisted  only  of  the  descendants  of 
the  eight  souls  who  had  been  saved  in  the  ark,  and  so  many  of  the  eight  as  had 
survived  the  flood  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years.  Then  occurred  that  remai-k- 
able  intervention  of  the  Deity,  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  confound  their  laoguage ; 
so  that  they  could  not  understand  one  another's  speech,  and  were  consequently 
scaUered  al«oad  upou  the  fitce  of  the  earth.  This,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  ooany 
leaned  men,  doea  not  proV9  the  immediate  finmation  of  any  new  languages. 

*  The  Blblo  iota  not  My  poaltlTel;  that  there  vu  no  dlranllr  «  T  Ungnam  btfdrt  ISafiood;  but,  rinea  tlia 
nfe-tlme  of  AiUm  extended  flfty-iii  jearalDto  that  of  Lameeh,  the  httaer  oT Naab,  avA  two  hundred  >nd  forty- 
three  lato  tfakt  of  Methiuelttti,  the  fatber  of  Lamcch,  vlth  both  of  whom  Noah  woa  comMupormrr  nearly  aix  hun- 
dred yean,  it  la  aearcely  poertble  that  there  ahoutd  hare  occurred  any  nioh  dlwalty,  Mttier  in  Noah'a  day  or 
before,  eimpt  from  aome  extraordinary  oauae.  Lord  Bacon  regarded  the  molti plication  of  langtugMat  Babel 
aa  a  geiwnl  erU.  whleh  had  bad  no  parallel  but  !□  the  curaepronouneud  after  Adam'atranigremloii.  when  "Um 
lai^uiige  of  aU  the  earth"  waa  "confounded,"  Noah  waa  yet  alive,  and  he  U  computed  to  hire  llrod  \tA  yoan 
afterwardH:  but  whether  In  hla  day,  or  at  how  early  a  period,  ''grammar"  waa  Inooght  of,  aa  a  remedy  for  tUi 
erll.  does  not  ^pear.  Baoon  aaya,  "  Conoemli^  speech  and  word*,  Uie  conrideration  of  them  bath  produced 
the  Bolenoe  of  KTanunar.  For  man  atiU  atrlTetb  to  redlntegimta  blmielf  In  those  benedletiona,  of  widdi,  br 
fault,  be  bath  been  deprived ;  and  aa  he  hath  atrireu  agaioat  the  flrat  genval  curae  by  the  invenllon  of  all  other 
Mta,  aohatfa  he  striven  to  oome  forth  from  (A«  aecomt  acn«ral  Miw,  wMoA  M«  (A«  ton/Hdvnt^flmiMua,^tM 
arttifs/rtmimar:  .whereof  the  nae  in  a  SMMbarlongnaMna^  In  n  fontn  tonrne  more,  butmonlnaoeb  for. 
■icn  tooKuua  aa  ttave  ceaaed  to  be  vulnr  UmsiMt,  «ad  tn  tunind  on^  toleUBal  tODguWi"— 8«6  BngUak  Jomr- 
IMf    AiMiHin^  VoL  TlU.  p.  ML 
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14.  Bnt,  wheUier  new  langoi^^  were  thus  immediatelr  fonned  or  not,  the  eren^ 
in  all  prolttlalitf,  laid  the  foundation  for  tfai^  divenutjr  which  subsequently  obtained 
among  the  languages  of  the  difiereDt  nations  which  sprung  from  the  dispersion ;  and 
henoQ  it  ma^  be  r^arded  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  differences  which  now  exist. 
But  for  the  immediate  origin  of  the  peculiar  characteristical  dififorenoes  whidi  <H&- 
tingoish  the  various  languages  now  Imown,  we  are  not  able  with  much  certainty  to 
acoooDt.  Nor  is  there  evw  much^usibili^  in  the  speculations  of  those  grammar 
nana  who  have  attonpted  to  explam  the  (Mrder  and  manner  in  which  the  dedenaona, 
the  moods,  the  tenses,  or  other  leading  features  of  the  languages,  were  first  introduced. 
Ihey  came  into  use  before  they  coukl  be  generally  known,  and  the  partial  iotroduc- 
tioD  o(  them  oould  seldom  with  profHi^y  be  ttiade  «  subject  of  instnictiim  or  reooid, 
even  if  thws  were  letters  and  leanung  at  hand  to  do  them  this  hcmour.  And  it  ib 
brtlar  to  be  oonteiUi  witii  ignorance,  than  to  form  such  oxijectureB  as  imply  ai^ 
thiiuf  Uut  is  absurd  or  iomosaUe^  For  instance :  Neilaon's  Theory  c£  the  Hoodsi 
pnfa&had  in  the  CSasBicol  Journ^  <tf  1819,  though  it  exhibits  in^nmtjr  and  learning, 
u  liaUe  to  this  strong  objection ;  that  it  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  moom 
of  English  verbs,  and  of  several  other  derivative  tongues,  were  invented  in  a  certain 
order  by  persona,  not  speakiDg  a  language  learned  chiefly  from  their  fathers,  but 
ottering  a  new  one  as  necessity  prompted.  But  when  or  where,  since  the  building 
of  Babel,  has  this  ever  happened  f  That  no  dates  are  given,  or  places  mentioned 
the  reader  r^rets,  but  he  cannot  marvel. 

15.  By  what  successive  changes,  our  words  in  gener^  and  especially  the  minw 
parts  of  speech,  have  become  what  we  now  find  them,  and  what  is  their  ori^nal  and 
proper  signification  according  to  their  derivation,  the  etymol<^;ist  may  often  show  to 
our  entire  satislaction.  Every  wcwtl  must  have  had  its  partictdar  origin  and  faistoiy ; 
and  he  who  in  such  things  can  explain  with  certaintywhat  is  not  commonly  known, 
waj  do  some  service  to  science.  But  even  here  the  utility  of  his  curious  inquiriea 
may  be  orarated ;  and  whenever,  for  the  sake  of  some  favourite  theoiy,  he  ventures 
into  the  ngiona  of  conjecture,  or  idlows  hinuelf  to  be  seduced  from  the  path  of  prac- 
tical inatructiOTi,  hia  errors  are  olMrtinate,  and  bia  guidance  is  peculiarly  deceptive. 
Hen  fond  of  andb  qiemilaticaia,  and  able  to  mxppcftt  Stem  with  some  ahow  <rf  learning, 
have  done  more  to  unsettle  the  ecienoe  of  grammar,  and  to  divert  ingenions  teachers 
from  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  than  all  other  vidonaries  put  together.  Ety- 
mological inquiries  are  important,  and  1  do  not  mean  to  censure  or  discourage  them, 
merely  as  such ;  but  the  folly  of  supposing  that  in  our  langoage  words  must  needs 
be  of  the  same  dass,  or  part  of  speeon,  as  that  to  which  they  may  be  traced  in  an 
othw,  deserves  to  be  rebuked.  The  words  the  and  an  may  be  articles  in  En^ish, 
though  obviottdy  traceable  to  something  else  in  Saxon ;  and  a  learned  man  may,  in 
my  c^ioiMi,  be  b^ter  employed,  than  in  contending  that  t/j  tMouffh^  and  aithouffhf 
an  not  ooiganatiiHis,  but  verbs  I 

16.  Language  is  either  oral  or  written ;  the  question  of  its  on^a  has  conBequontly 
two  parts.  Having  suggested  what  seemed  necessary  respecting  the  origin  of  «p0MA, 
I  now  inooeed  to  uiat  of  writkiff,  Sheridan  says,  We  have  in  use  ttoo  kmdt  <f 
laiiffmaggt  the  spoken  and  the  written:  the  on^  the  ^ft  of  God;  the  other,  ttie  in? 
vention  aS  man." — jBloeution,  p.  xiv.  If  this  ascription  of  the  -two  thin^  to  thor 
sources,  wen  as  just  as  it  is  dear  and  onphatioal,  both  parts  of  our  question  would 
seem  to  be  resolved.  But  this  great  rhetorician  either  forgot  his  own  doctrine,  or 
dd  not  mean  what  he  here  says.  For  he  afterwards  makes  the  former  kind  of  lan- 
guage as  much  a  work  of  art,  as  any  one  will  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been.  In 
his  sixth  lecture,  be  comments  on  the  gi&  of  speech  thus :  "  But  still  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  nature  did  no  more  than  furnish  the  power  and  means ;  she  did  not  give 
the  language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passions,  but  left  it  to  the  industry  of  men,  to  find 
out  and  agree  upon  such  articulate  sounds,  as  they  should  choose  to  make  the  synir 
bols  of  their  ideas." — Ih^  p.  147.  He  even  goes  &rther,  and  supposes  certain  tone* 
«^  the  voice  to  be  things  invented  by  man :  **  Accordingly,  as  she  did  not  furnish  the 
tMRfo,  which  were  to  D6  the  symbols  of  his  ideas ;  neither  did  she  furnish  the  Ams^ 
which  were  to  mamfest,  and  oommnnioate  by  their  own  virtue^  the  mtenud  ffiBUtum 
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and  enu^ns,  of  such  of  his  nobler  faculties,  as  chiefly  distinguish  him  fnm  the 
brate  specieB ;  but  left  them  also,  li^  words,  to  the  care  and  inTOnllon  of  mao." — 
Jhidm.   On  this  Innch  of  the  subject,  enon^  has  ah<eady  been  prsMuted. 

17.  Bt  most  authora,  alphabetic  vriting  is  not  tfoAj  oonndered  an  artifldal  in- 
TmtioD,  bat  supposed  to  have  been  wh(^j  unknown  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  worid. 
Its  antiquity,  howerer,  is  great  Of  this  art,  in  whioh  the  s<»enoe  of  grammar  or^ 
naied,  we  are  not  able  to  traoe  the  conmienoement  IM&rent  natitms  hare  claimed 
the  honour  of  the  invention ;  and  it  is  not  decided,  among  the  learned,  to  whom,  or 
to  what  country,  it  belongs.  It  probably  climated  in  %ypt.  Fw,  The  Ern>- 
tians,"  it  is  said,  paid  divine  honours  to  the  Inventor  of  Otters,  whom  th^  eiUled 
Theuih :  and  Socrates,  wh^  he  speaks  of  him,  comaders  him  as  a  god,  or  a  god-4ike 
man.** — Britiah  6fram^  p.  32.  Cliarles  Bucke  has  it,  '^That  the  first  inventor  of 
letters  is  supposed  to  have  been  Memnon  ;  who  was,  in  conEeqnence,  fiibled  to  be 
the  eon  of  Aurma,  goddess  of  the  momins^ — Bucket  CUueieai  €fram^  p.  5.  Tlw 
aaoiMits  ia  general  teem  to  ha?e  thon^t  Fboenida  the  birthjdaoe  of  Letten : 

"  PhoBuicians  first,  if  ancient  &me  be  true, 
The  sacred  mystery  of  letters  knew ; 
They  first,  by  sound,  in  various  lines  deuj3;n'd, 
Expiesa'd  the  meaning  of  the  thinking  mind ; 
The  power  <^  woids  by  figures  rode  oonveyed, 
And  nse&l  scienoe  everiasting  made." 

J^pwe**  Xwon,  B.  iii,  1.  334. 

18.  Some,  however,  seem  willing  to  think  writing  coeval  with  speech.  Thua 
Bicknell,  from  Martin's  Physico-Grammatioal  Essay :  **  We  are  told  by  Moses,  that 
Adam  gave  ruartet  to  every  living  creature  ;*  but  how  those  names  were  written,  or 
what  sort  of  characters  he  made  use  of^  is  not  imown  to  us ;  nor  indeed  whether 
Adam  ever  made  use  of  a  written  language  at  all ;  since  we  find  no  mention  made 
of  any  in  the  sacred  history.'* — Bu»ndC»  Oram^  Part  ii,  p.  6.  A  certain  late 
writer  on  Ekif^i^  grammar,  with  admirable  flippancy,  cuta  tiiis  matter  short,  as  fol- 
lows, — satisfying  lumsetf  wUh  pronoundnjgr  all  speech  to  be  natural,  and  all  writing 
artifldal:  '*Ofnowniany  primary  kinds  is  language!  It  is  <^  two  kinds;  natur^ 
or  ^bn,  and  artifidal  or  written." — (Hiver  B.  Prnve't  Ormn^^.  16.  **  Natural 
language  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  (the  rei»esentation  of  the  passions,)  c(Hnmon  to 
bntes  as  well  ib  man ;  but  artiiloial  language,  being  tlw  work  of  invention,  is  pecn- 
liar  to  mao." — 16^  p.  10.f 

19.  The  writings  deGvcaed  to  the  Inaetites  by  Moses,  are  more  andeut  than  any 
others  now  known.  In  the  thir^-first  chapter  of  Exodus,  it  is  said,  that  Ood  "gave 
unto  Moses,  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with 
the  fitter  ^  Ghd^  And  again,  in  the  thirty-second :  "  The  tables  were  the  work 
of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  torilinff  t^f  Chd^  graven  upon  the  tables."  But  theee 
divine  testimonies,  thus  miraculously  written,  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  the  first 
writing;  for  Moses  had  been  previously  commanded  to  write  an  account  of  the  vio- 

nover  Amalek,.  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of 
ua." — -Ssotf.,  xni,  14.  TUsfltst  battle  of  the  Israelites  occurred  in  RM>hidim,  a 
place  on  the  east  side  of  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  or  near  Horeb,  but 
before  they  came  to  l^nai,  upon  the  top  of  whidi,  (on  the  fiftieth  day  after  their 
dqtartnie  from  Egypt,)  Moses  recdved  the  ten  commandments  of  the  law. 

20.  Some  authors,  nowevw,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  suppose  that  in 

*  It  ibonld  be.  "  (o  oU  IMng  ertatarta;"  tor  each  crektare  had,  pnbabljr,  bat  (me  dudb. — G-  Biom. 

t  Some  recoot  German  aathon  of  aott  nppoie  luigaage  to  haTe  ipmiig  up  among  men  of  iUtlf^  like  ipaiita- 
neone  emnbnatlcia  tn  oUed  cotton ;  and  >eeis  l«  think,  that  people  of  MroDg  feeUngs  and  aeote  mlnda  most  oeeea- 
nriljr  vn  natatally  nttar  their  oooeeptioDa  trj  word*— and  eren  by  words  both  ipaken  and  written.  Frederick 
TonScUeMl,  adnlttbig  "  the  jpowftwepue  origin  of  langwage  geiiaraUy,"  and  rnenlng  apeech  to  lta*'ertafM( 
WMTM— •  deep  IMing,  and  a  dear  dlaerimhiattng  intdUgeooa.  adds:  "The  oldeat  wjikKm  of  wridna  dMNopMf 
f  ti^  at  the  aane  time,  and  In  the  same  nuuuier,  m  the  qxAen  Ungusoe ;  not  wearing  at  first  the  ayniboUc  focm, 
vUeh  it  MibseqiieoUT  atauBied  In  eompllanee  with  Um  neesMltlca  ar  aleae  eMUaed  people,  bnt  onmiioaed  ef  ctr- 
tain  sins.  wUeh,  la  a«oordanee  with  ue  ^ptaat  dementa  erf  langnue,  aetoallT  eonnjed  Iba  ssntMBente  of  At 
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thia  instanoe  die  order  <^  the  ercnfs  is  not  to  be  inferred  frcmfbe  order  of  the  Tec(»d, 
or  thst  there  u  room  to  doubt  whether  the  use  of  letters  was  here  intended ;  and 
that  there  oonaequently  remains  a  strong  probability,  that  the  sacred  Decalogue, 
wbieh  Qod  himsdf  delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  A.  M.  2A13,  B.  C.  1491,  was  ''the 
first  writing  in  alphabetiecd  characters  ever  exhibited  to  the  world."  See  Clarke'a 
Sueeetnon  of  Sacred  Literature,  Vol.  i,  p.  24.  Dr.  Scott,  in  hia  General  Preface  to 
the  Bible,  seems  likewise  to  favour  the  same  opinion.  "  Indeed,"  says  he,  "  there  is 
aome  probalnlity  in  the  o[»nion,  that  tiie  art  of  writing  was  first  communicated  by 
revelation,  to  Moses,  in  order  to  perpetuate,  with  certainty,  those  foots,  truths,  and 
laws,  whidi  he  ww  employed  to  driver  to  Israel.  Learned  men  find  no  traces  of 
Ukrvrjf,  or  ^phabedcal,  writing,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  nations,  till  long  after  the 
days  of  Moses ;  onleBs  tLe  book  of  Job  may  be  regarded  as  aa  exception.  The  art  <^ 
expreanng  almoet  an  ii]£nite  variety  c^soonds,  by  the  interchanges  of  a  few  letters,  ta 
marks,  seems  watb  like  a  dboovery  to  man  firom  heaven,  thin  a  human  invention ; 
and  its  bmefioial  effisc^  and  almost  absolute  neeesaity,  for  the  preservation  and  ccau- 
mmucation  <£  true  reli^lln,  favour  tlie  coi^tare." — 8eU(»  Prtface,  p.  xiv. 

21.  Hie  time  at  which  Cadmus,  the  Phoeniciao,  introduced  Uiis  art  into  Greece, 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  was  antecedent  to 
the  time  of  Moses ;  some  chronologists  make  it  between  two  and  three  centuries 
later.  Nor  is  it  very  probable,  that  Cadmus  invented  the  sixteen  letters  of  which  be 
is  said  to  have  made  use.  His  whole  story  is  so  wild  a  &ble,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  inferred  from  it.  Searching  in  vain  for  his  stolen  sister — his  sister  Europa, 
carried  off  by  Jupiter — he  found  a  wife  in  the  daughter  of  Venus  1   Sowing  the  teeth 

a  dragon,  which  had  devoured  his  companions,  he  saw  them  ^ring  up  to  his  ud  a 
a^nadroQ  of  armed  soldiers  I  In  short,  aner  a  series  of  wonderful  achievements  and 
bitter  misfortunes,  loaded  with  grief  and  infirm  with  ^e,  he  pmyed  the  gods  to  release 
him  from  the  burden  of  such  a  life ;  and,  in  pity  from  above,  both  he  his  beloved 
HermionS  were  changed  into  serpents  \  Sstory,  however,  baa  made  him  generous 
amends,  ascrilnng  to  him  the  invention  of  letters,  and  accounting  him  the  woi^thy 
benefiw^r  to  whom  the  vorid  owes  all  the  benefits  derived'from  literature.  I  would 
not  willingly  rob  him  <^  this  honour.  But  I  must  confess,  ther^  is  no  feature  of  the 
st(Hy,  which  I  can  concave  to  ^ve  any  countenance  to  his  claim ;  except  that  as  the 
0ieat  progenitor  of  the  race  of  authors,  his  sufferings  correspond  well  with  the  calam- 
ities of  which  that  unfortunate  generation  have  always  so  largely  partaken. 

22.  The  benefits  of  this  invention,  if  it  may  be  considered  an  invention,  are  cer- 
tainly very  great.  In  oral  discourse  the  graces  of  el^^ce  are  more  lively  and 
attractive,  but  well-written  books  are  the  grand  instructors  of  mankind,  the  most 
enduring  monuments  of  human  greatness,  and  the  proudest  achievements  of  human 
intelleot.  **  The  chief  gl<»y  of  a  nation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  arises  from  its  authors." 
literature  is  iin^xntent^  because  it  is  subservient  to  all  olgecta,  even  those  of  the  vei^ 
highest  oonoem.  Reli^on  and  morality,  liberty  and  government,  feme  and  happi- 
uesB,  are  alike  interested  in  the  cause  of  letters.  It  was  a  saying  <^  Pope  Pius  the 
Second,  that,  Common  men  shonld  esteem  learning  aa  silver,  noUemen  value  it  as 
^fM,  and  princes  prize  it  as  jewels."  The  usee  of  learning  are  seen  in  evoTy  thmg  that 
IB  not  itseu  useless.*  It  cannot  be  overrated,  but  where  it  is  perverted ;  and  when- 
ever that  ocean,  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  by  opposing  learning  to  learning,  till  the 
truth  ia  manifest,  and  that  which  is  reprehensible,  is  made  to  appear  so. 

28.  I  have  said,  learning  cannot  be  overrated,  but  where  it  is  perverted.  But  men 
may  differ  in  their  notions  of  what  learning  is ;  and,  consequentiy,  of  what  is,  or  is 
not,  a  pervernon  of  it  And  so  far  as  this  point  may  have  reference  to  theol(^,  and 
the  things  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  fully  show  us  its 
beaiinp;a  If  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is  necessary  to  an  nnderstanding  and  a 
neeption  <tf  aoriptaral  tniUi,  s  it  not  by  ao  inference  more  erudite  than  reasonable, 

"  "  HaOmn.  Sorope  cnrea  •  principal  ahan  of  lU  eDBgUaB*d  and  monl  steta  to  tba  ratoradon  of  laandngi 
tte  advutagM  wUcli  lum  Mcrued  to  taWonr,  itfltfmi.  Oh  nhfloMplCT  of  the  miDd,  utd  Um  progreM  of  wctotr  t 
the  iMoefltavhkfa  hkvaratDited  from  the  modcU  of  Oraek  and  R«nwn  tMto— ia  ibort,  aU  that  •  kDovlftdn  of 
Uw  WMtmrn  vbA  aUalnmwrta  of  man  In  pat  agga  nan  betow  on  tlx  preaaBt,  ha»  raaabtd  It  throngfa  tb«  oxJinMi 
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tliat  some  great  men  have  presamed  to  limit  to  a  verbal  mediam  the  communications 
of  Him  who  is  evei^hera  His  own  witness,  and  who  still  gires  to  His  own  holy  oracles 
all  their  pecaUar  significance  and  authoritr  1  Some  seem  to  think  the  Almighty  has 
never  ^ven  to  men  any  notion  d  Himself  except  by  words.  **  Many  ideas,"  says  the 
celebrated  Edmund  makej  "  have  never  been  at  all  presented  to  the  senses  of  any 
men  but  hy  idortU,  as  God,*  angels,  devils,  heaven,  and  hell,  all  oi  which  have  how- 
ever ■  great  influmce  over  the  passions."—  On  the  Sublime  and  [the]  JBeaut^U^  p.  97. 
That  God  caa  never  reveal  facts  or  truths  except  by  words,  is  a  position  widk  whidi 
I  am  hy  iu>  means  aatisfiad.  Of  the  great  tnidis  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Waylandf  in 
hii  Elements  ^  Moral  Science,  re^teaiy  avers,  **  All  these  buog  /aet»^  can  never  be 
known,  except  by  kmguage^  tlut  is,  by  revelation.*^ — F%rtt  £ditiom,  p.  132.  Ag»n  : 
All  of  them  being  (tf  the  nature  (^/aet$,  they  could  be  made  known  to  man  m  no 
other  way  than  by  language^ — Ib^  p.  136.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
these  same  fitcts  were  otherwise  made  known  to  the  prophets;  (1  Pet,  i*  1^  0  and 
that  which  has  been  done,  is  not  impossible,  whether  there  is  lesson  to  expect  it 
again  or  not:  So  of  the  Bible,  Calvin  says,  "  No  roan  can  haA  the  least  knowledge  of 
true  and  sound  doctrine,  without  having  been  a  disciple  of  the  Scripture." — Institute*, 
B.  i,  Ch.  6.  Had  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Abraham,  then,  no  such  knowl- 
edge t  And  if  such  they  had,  what  Scripture  taught  them  I  We  ought  to  value  the 
Scriptures  too  highly  to  say  of  diem  any  thing  that  ia  uneeripturtd,  I  am,  however, 
very  far  from  supposing  there  is  any*  other  doctrine  which  can  be  safely  substituted 
Sot  the  truths  revealed  old,  the  truths  oontained  in  ^e  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments : 

"  Left  only  in  those  written  records  pnre. 
Though  not  but     the  Spirit  understood.*^ — MUton. 


CHAPTER  V, 

OF  THE  POWER  OF  LANGUAGE. 


"QqU  hnle  itsdto  UMmnm,  quod  profltaatnr  U,  qal  Knmmatlol  mulnr,  paattas  n  MMB,  qnta  wiiiw 
nimmutfHnpMM  Inanltavfmat  motertom  adentUe  oogltktloaa  Wfrabaadwltr'— Caaafc  Be Orsfcw, 

1.  The  pecoliar  pimer  of  language  is  another  pmnt  worthy  ot  particalar  conrider- 
ation.  The  jpower  of  an  instrument  is  virtually  the  power  of  him  who  wields  it ;  and, 
as  language  is  used  in  common,  by  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  mighty  and  the  im- 
potent, the  candid  and  the  crafty,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  it  may  perhaps  seem 
to  the  reader  a  difficult  matter,  to  speak  intelligibly  of  its  peeuliar  power.  I  mean, 
by  this  phrase,  its  fitness  or  efficiency  to  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  used.  As  it  i3  the  nature  of  an  agent,  to  be  the  doer  of  something,  so 
it  is  the  nature  of  an  instrument,  to  be  that  with  which  something  is  efiected.  To 
make  signs,  is  to  do  something,  and,  like  all  other  actions,  necessarily  implies  an 
agent ;  so  all  signs,  being  things  by  means  of  which  other  things  are  represented, 
are  obviously  the  instrumenta  of  such  representation.   Words,  then,  which  represent 

*  "The  tdea  of  God  ii  *  dmdopm«Dt  from  Tittaln,  and  *  matter  of  fitith,  BOt  mn  Indiiotioo  ftwa  wUbovt,  and 
ftluHer  of  proof  Wlien  ChrlatUnl^  hu  davelofwd  Iti  oorreUtlve  prlndmw  vitUn  tu,  tiwn  wo  tod  svUbdobs 
of  te  truth  mrrvbarg :  natareli  ftiU  of  tiwm:  but  w«  OMinot  find  ttism  Mfim,  ria^if  bMUUt  wa  bwa  ao  «r« 
to  llDd  tbem  with."— B.  N.  Huqooh  :  Demoeratte  Btvime,  Mag, 

t  So  Ihr  u  mind,  aoul,  or  qilrlt,  la  a  nil^ect  of  nataral  ideiioe,  (nndar  whaterer  name,)  It  may  of  oonras  be 
known  natorallr.  To  aaj  to  what  extent  tbeoloer  be  oonrfdered  a  nataral  actence,  or  how  mneh  knoviedge 
of  aoT  ktnd  maj  bave  been  opened  to  men  otherwtoe  than  In'  word*,  is  not  now  In  puiiiL  Dr.  Campbell  mm, 
"  Uoder  the  general  term  O'4*'o(oa«1 1  alao  eomprohend  aonintf  (Amtoay  and  pHsehtAaijg.  which.  In  laj  ofdn- 
lOB,  hare  been  moat  annatnranr  dEoohied  b^  philoaophen.  Spirit,  whldi  here  comprGna  oolj  the  Sopremo 
Bengandthehnman  aonl,  laaardyaa  much  tnoladed  andv  tbo  notion  of  natura)  ohieet  aaabodj  la,  and  U 
knowaUotothe  phOoaopber  purely  in  the  aaaw  way,  bjr  obaarratkm  and  ezperienoe."— /■MIoMpky  viMlCarte, 
a.  66.  It  1>  quite  nnneBeiaaTy  for  the  teaehar  of  laagiiBgea  to  load  fata  pupUa  Into  any  ■peoulafl— ■  vm  ttda  aab. 
Joet  It tatqoaUr  Amiga  to  the  UMoircrgfamaar  and  lotto fUloMVhr  of  rbato^ 
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Utooghta,  are  thiogs  ia  themwlvea ;  but,  as  ugDs,  they  are  relative  to  other  things,  as 
bdn^  the  instmmeDts  of  their  commamcation  or  preservation.  Thej  are  relative  also 
to  faim  who  otters  them,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  happen  to  be  instructed  or  de- 
ceived by  them.  Was  it  Mirabeau,  Mr.  PresideDt,  or  what  other  master  of  the 
haman  passious,  who  has  told  ns  that  words  are  things  I  They  are  indeed  things, 
and  things  of  mighty  influence,  not  only  in  addresses  to  the  passions  and  high- 
wrought  feelings  of  mankind,  but  in  the  discussion  of  legal  and  political  questions 
also ;  because  a  just  conclusion  is  often  avoided,  or  a  ialse  one  reached,  by  the  adroit 
subsiituuo:i  of  one  phrase  or  one  word  for  an  other." — Daniel  Webster^  in  Con- 
gress, 1833. 

2.  To  speak,  is  a  moral  action,  the  quality  of  which  depends  upon  the  moUve,  and 
for  which  we  are  strictly  accountable.    "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word 
that  men  ab^  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  tuo  day  of  judgement;  for 
by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justifiM,  and  by  thy  w<h^s  thou  shalt  be  condoned." — 
MaU^  m,  36f  37.    To  listen,  or  to  r^iue  to  li^n,  is  a  mwal  action  also ;  and  there 
is  meaning  in  the  injunction,  "  Take  heed  what  ye  hear." — Marky  iv,  24.   But  win- 
u  it,  that  so  much  of  what  is  spoken  or  written,  is  flpoken  or  written  iu  viun !  u 
language  impotent  f   It  is  sometimes  emjployed  for  purposes  with  respect  to  which 
it  is  utterly  so ;  and  often  they  that  use  it,  know  not  how  insigDificant,  absurd,  or 
ill-meaning  a  thing  they  make  of  it.   What  is  said,  with  whatever  inherent  force  or 
d^ity,  has  nattier  power  nor  value  to  him  who  does  not  understand  it  ;*  and,  as 
Pn^«ssor  Duncan  observes,  "  No  word  can  be  to  any  man  the  sign  of  an  idea,  till 
that  idea  comes  to  have  a  real  existence  in  his  mind." — Logic,  p.  62.  In  instruction, 
therefore,  speech  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  or  the  essence  of 
knowledge,  but  as  the  ugn  of  it ;  for  knowledge  has  its  origin  in  the  power  of  sen- 
ratim,  or  r^ection,  or  consciousness,  and  not  in  that  of  recording  or  communicating 
Uwogfat   Dr.  Spnnheim  was  not  the  first  to  su^st,  "  It  is  time  to  abandon  the 
immense  error  m  supposing  that  words  and  precepts  are  sufficient  to  call  internal 
feelings  and  iutelleotu^  racnUies  into  active  exerdse." — SpunAeim^s  TVeatite  on 
Mttcation,  p.  94. 

3.  But  to  this  it  may  be  rej^ed.  When  God  wills,  the  signs  <^  knowledge  are 
knowledge;  and  words,  when  he  gives  the  ability  to  understand  them,  may,  ia  some 
se&K^  bMome — "  spirit  and  life."  See  John,  vi,  63.  Where  competent  intellectual 
CMmlties  exist,  tho  intelligible  signs  of  thought  do  move  the  mind  to  think ;  nnd  to 
think  sometimes  with  deep  feelings  too,  whether  of  assent  or  dissent,  of  admirataou 
or  contempt  So  wonderful  a  thing  is  a  rational  soul,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what 
ends  tbe  language  in  which  it  speaks,  may,  or  may  not,  be  sufficieut.  Let  experience 
determine.  We  are  often  unable  to  excite  in  others  the  sentiments  which  we  would : 
words  succeed  or  fail,  as  they  are  received  or  resisted.  But  let  a  scornful  expression 
be  addressed  to  a  passionate  man,  will  not  tbe  words  "  call  interna)  feelings"  into 
action?  And  how  do  feelings  differ  from  thoughts?!  Uear  Dr.  James  Rush  : 
"  Hie  human  mind  is  the  place  of  representation  of  all  the  existences  of  nature  which 
are  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  senses.  The  representatives  are  called  ideas. 
These  i<toas  are  tbe  simple  passive  pictures  of  thin^  or  [else]  they  exist  with  an 
activity,  citable  of  so  afitjctiDg  tbe  physical  organs  as  to  induce  us  to  seek  the  con- 

*  "Except  re  nUer  the  tongue  wordf  «i»y  to  be  undentood,  how  Bh&U  U  be  known  wlutis  noketir  for  j9 
■all  (peak  into  the  air.  There  &re,  It  mky  be,  n  mur  kinds  of  ▼oImi  In  the  worid,uidiMnMortumlBwtthMt 
tlgnificfttlon.  Tberefora,  If  I  know  not  the  metalng  of  the  voice.  1  shftU  be  unto  him  UuU  moiHuith,  m  birbwton ; 
»ad     that  spe^elh,  «b&U  be  •  UrberlBO  unto  me."— 1  Cor.,  jdv,  9, 10, 11. 

**  It  U  imMOTlblB  ihkt  our  knowledge  of  words  should  outitrip  our  knowledge  of  things.  It  nutj,  sad  often 
Mb,  eome  short  of  IL  Worda  majr  bo  remeiobcred  u  souuds.  but  [tboy]  cannot  be  understood  aa  aigni,  whUot 
we  miHia  onaeqnalnted  with  the  things  slgnlfled."— CbmpMl's  PMlMOphy  of  BKsU>ri6,  p.  IflO. 

"  Word*  can  exeUe  onljr  Ideas  already  acquired,  and  If  no  previous  Idoaa  have  been  formed,  Utey  are  mere 
ssmcanltiK  aooods." — SpunArim  on  £'du«a{ion,  p.  200. 

t  Sberidan  tbe  elocnUoniat  makes  this  distinction :  "  All  that  passea  In  the  mind  of  man,  maj  be  reduoed  lo 
trg  Hi  law,  wUob  I  call  ideas  and  emotions.  Bjr  ideas,  1  mean  all  thoughts  which  rise,  and  pau  in  sucoeaaion 
ta  the  mind.  emoUoos,  all  exerUons  of  tbe  mind  In  arranging,  combining,  and  separating  iU  ideas ;  aa  well 
■a  the  efficta  produced  oo  all  the  mtnd  itself  bf  those  ideas ;  from  tbe  more  violent  agitation  of  the  paaaionB,  to 
the  calmer  feeUngi  produced  by  tbe  operstlon  of  the  Intellect  and  tbe  lancy.  In  short,  Ihouebt  is  the  object  of 
the  one;  Internal  fbding.  of  the  other.  That  which  serves  to  express  the  former,  I  call  the  Ungiiage  of  idcM: 
ad  Ifce  latter,  Uw  laonage  of  emotions.  Wordsaro  tbe  ligMortbeonei  Ioim,  of  Utaother.  Without  the 
wtfthaMtwoMMof  lucwgB,UUUiip(»AlBtoa«imiiDlaite  through  the  ear,  all  that  p— ea  ta  tbe  mind 
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tinuance  of  that  whicli  produces  them,  or  to  avoid  it  This  active  or  vivid  riass  of 
ideas  comprehends  the  passions.  The  functions  of  tlie  mind  here  described,  exist 
then  in  different  forms  and  des^rees,  from  the  simple  idea,  to  the  highest  eneigy  of 
passion :  and  the  terms,  thought,  sentiment,  emotion,  feeling,  and  passion,  are  but 
the  verbal  signs  of  these  degrees  and  forms.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  Hoe 
of  classification,  for  separating  thought  from  passion  :  unce  simple  thoughts,  without 
changiDg  their  nature,  do,  from  interest  or  indtement,  often  assume  uie  colour  of 
^asaiour—Pkilosaphy  of  the  Human  Vmtx^.  328. 

4.  Lord  Karnes,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Elements  of  Critidsm,  divides  the  »e»»a 
into  external  and  internal,  defining  perception  to  be  the  act  by  which  throogii  the 
former  we  know  outward  objects,  and  consciousness  the  act  by  which  through  the 
latter  we  know  what  is  within  the  mind.  An  tdea^  according  to  his  definition,  (which 
he  says  is  precise  and  accurate,)  is,  "  That  perceptinn  of  a  real  object  which  t»  raised 
in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory"  But  among  the  real  objects  from  which 
memory  may  raise  ideas,  he  includes  the  workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or  whatever  we 
remember  of  our  former  passions,  emotions,  thoughts,  or  designs.  Such  a  definidon, 
he  imagines,  might  have  saved  Locke,  Berkley,  and  their  followers,  from  much  vain 
speculation ;  for  with  the  ideal  systems  of  these  philosophers,  or  with  those  of  Aristode 
and  Des  Cartes,  he  by  no  means  coincides.  This  author  says,  As  ideas  are  the 
chief  materials  employed  in  reasoning  and  reflecting,  it  is  of  consequence  that  their 
nature  and  differences  be  understood.  It  appears  now  that  ideas  may  be  distinguished 
into  three  kinds :  first,  Ideas  derived  from  orig^md  peroeptiooa,  pn>pa*ly  termed  ideat 
€f  memory ;  second,  Ideas  commuiucated  hy  Utngvaye  or  other  signs ;  and  third. 
Ideas  of  imoffinaiion.  These  ideas  differ  from  each  other  in  many  respects ;  bat 
chiefly  in  respect  to  their  proceeding  from  different  causes.  The  first  kind  is  derived 
from  real  existences  that  have  been  objects  of  our  senses ;  language  it  the  cause  of 
the  second,  or  any  other  sign  that  has  the  same  power  with  language ;  and  a  man's 
imagination  is  to  himself  the  cause  of  the  thml.  It  is  scarce  [ly]  necessary  to  add, 
that  an  idea,  originally  of  imagination,  being  conveyed  to  others  by  language  or  any 
other  vehicle,  becomes  in  their  mind  an  idea  of  the  second  kind ;  and  agiun,  that  an 
idea  of  this  kind,  being  afterwards  recalled  to  the  mind,  becomes  in  that  circum- 
stance an  idea  of  memory." — El.  of  Crit^  Vol.  ii,  p.  384. 

6.  Whether,  or  how  fer,  language  is  to  the  mind  itself  the  instrument  of  Ihoupkt, 
is  a  (question  of  ^reat  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  both.  Our  literature  contains 
occasional  assertions  bearing  upon  this  point,  but  I  know  of  no  full  or  able  discussion 
of  it.*  Cnrdeira  instructions  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  neither  the  reason 
of  men,  nor  even  that  of  snperior  intelD^nces,  can  ever  operate  independently  of 
words.  **  Speech,"  says  ho,  is  to  the  mind  what  action  is  to  animal  bodies.  Its 
improvement  is  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  nature,  and  a  dnt^  to  Ood  who 
gave  it." — Essay  on  Jjtnguage,  p.  3.  Again :  "An  attentive  investuibon  will  show, 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  individual  mind  can,  within  its^f,  to  any  eirtent, 
combine  its  ideas,  but  by  the  intervention  of  words.  Every  process  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  beyond  the  immediate  perception  of  sensible  objects,  depends  on  Ae  structure 
of  speech ;  and,  in  a  great  d^ree,  according  to  the  excellence  of  this  chi^  instru- 
ment of  all  mental  operations,  will  l)e  the  means  of  personal  improvement,  of  the 
social  transmission  of  thought,  and  the  elevation  of  national  character.  From  this, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  broad  principle,  that  no  individual  can  make  great  advances 
in  intellectual  improvement,  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  ready-formed  language,  as  the 
necessary  means  of  his  progress." — Ib^  p.  9.  These  positions  might  easily  be  oflset 
by  contra^  speculations  of  minds  of  equal  rank;  but  I  submit  them  to  the  reader, 
with  the  single  su^^pesUon,  that  the  author  is  not  remarkable  for  that  sobriety  of 
judgement  which  gives  wei^t  to  opinions. 

6.  We  have  seen,  among  the  citations  in  a  £>rmer  chn>ter,  that  Sanctins  sa^ 
"  Names  are  the  agos,  and  as  it  were  the  inttrumitnU^  ihit^"  But  what  he 
ineaot  by  "  inetrumenta  rerum^  is  not  very  apparent.   I>f.  Adun  says,  "The  prin- 

■  "LugtiKgali(A«(rrewt  jtufrumenf,  br  vUch  kU  the  facnltlH  of  tbe  mlad  m  bnin|fatfi»inrd,  mooldeS, 
AolUMd,  ud  euxt»dr'~-8htrtdan't  Soetition,  p.  zIt. 
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anleB  of  grammar  mnj  be  traced  from  tho  progress  of  tho  mind  in  the  acquisition 
of  lauffoage.  Children  first  express  their  feelings  by  motions  and  gestures  of  tho 
body,  by  cries  and  tears.  This  ig*  the  languago  of  nature,  and  therefore  unirenal. 
It  fidy  T^T€mU^  the  quickness  of  sentiment  and  thought,  which  ore  as  instantane- 
ous as  the  impreBnon  ot  li^^ht  on  the  eye.  Hence  we  always  express  onr  stronger 
feelings  by  these  natural  signs.  But  when  we  want  to  make  known  to  others  Uio 
particnlar  conceptions  of  the  mind,  we  must  represent  them  by  ports,  we  must  divido 
and  analyze  them.  We  express  each  part  by  certain  ti^ns^  and  join  these  torrothcr. 
according  to  the  order  of  their  relations.  Thus  words  arc  both  the  tnttrumeni  and 
iiffn^  of  the  division  of  thought" — Preface  to  Latin  Gram. 

?.  Ihe  utterance  of  words,  or  the  making  of  signs  of  any  sort,  requires  time  ;J 
bat  it  is  here  suggested  by  Dr.  Adam,  that  sentiment  and  thought,  tliough  suscep- 
tible of  being  retained  or  recalled,  naturally  flash  upon  tho  mind  with  immcasurablo 
qmckoess.^    If  so,  they  must  oi^g^nate  in  somethmg  inoro  spiritual  than  langua^. 
ibe  Doctor  does  not  affirm  that  words  ore  tho  instruments  of  thought,  but  of  the 
dtvixicn  of  thought    But  it  is  manifest,  that  if  they  effect  this,  they  are  not  Uio 
only  instruments  by  means  of  which  tho  samo  thiog  may  bo  done.    Tho  deaf  and 
dumb,  though  uninstmcted  and  utterly  ignorant  of  language,  can  think ;  and  can, 
by  rade  signs  of  their  own  inrenting,  manifest  a  aimilar  diviuon,  corresponding  to 
the  iadinduaHty  of  things.   And  what,  else  con  be  meant  by  **  the  division  <if 
ikmghi^  than  our  notion  of  objects,  as  ezistinff  seremlly,  or  as  being  distinguishable 
into  parts  I    lliere  con,  I  think,  be  no  such  division  respecting  that  which  is  per- 
fectly pure  and  indivisible  in  its  essence ;  and,  I  would  ask,  is  not  simple  continuity 
^  to  exclude  it  from  our  conception  of  every  thing  which  appears  with  uniform 
coherence  ?    Dr.  Beattie  says,  "  It  appears  to  me,  that,  as  all  things  arc  individuals, 
aQ  thoughts  most  be  so  too." — Moral  Seitnce,  Chap,  i,  See.  1.  I^  ^en,  our  thoughts 
are  thus  divided,  and  consequetitiy,  as  this  author  infers,  have  not  in  themselves  any 
of  lhat  generality  which  belongs  to  the  signification  of  common  nouns,  there  is  littio 
need  of  any  instrument  to  divide  them  further ;  tiio  mind  rather  needs  hel|^  as  Car- 
dell  soggeats,  "  to  combine  its  ideas."** 

8.  So  £ir  as  language  is  a  work  of  art,  and  not  a  thing  conferred  or  imposed  upon 
OS  \tj  nature^  there  snrcly  can  be  in  it  neither  division  nor  union  that  was  not  first 
in  the  intellect  for  the  manifestation  of  which  it  was  formed.  Fii^  with  respect  to 
gmenlization.  **  The  human  mind,"  says  Harris,  by  an  eneigy  as  spontaneous 
and  fiumliar  to  its  nature,  as  tbe  seeing  of  colour  is  familiar  to  the  eye,  diwems  at 
once  what  in  many  is  one,  what  in  things  dissimilar  uid  di&rent  is  umilar  and  the 
same," — Hermes^  p.  362,  Secondly,  with  respect  to  division.  Mechanical  sepnra- 
ticns  are  limited :  But  the  mind  surmounts  all  power  ot  ooncretion ;  and  can  place 
in  the  amplest  manner  every  attribute  by  itself;  convex  without  concave;  colour 

*  It  Ehoald  In,  "  nkMf  ana."— O.  R  t  It  ilioaU  be,  "  Theyfiay  rtprmnL"~ja.  B. 

t  TUais  bMt^  ucpTHWd ;  for,  Mcordlng  toUiovn  dadncUoii,  miA  port  bM  bat  one  a^pu  It  dronU  bs, 
**  Wa  tEfom  Om  WPRnoI  parU  bg  aa  miMUf  antral  alffiu."—a.  BMwm. 

JhvmUbabstterKoi^  t«nr,  "  the  (natnmwnM  and  idiciiB."— O.  BsowK. 
"OoodmikendoiMt prmMBDce  aborettana  qrlUUeelna  Moondof  timet  ud nnenllj aidv two  aoA  m 
^aU,  takt^  h  Uie  menmair  vamu."—8taMm  Jfebx^  ef  Spaaek. 

1  The  HV  Uoft  ia  alee  Qonrared  In  tbe  fellowing  aanteooe  fhtm  Dr.  Cunabell;  "  Whatsror  nnarda  tba 
amipU  9t  tha  opanUona  of  tbe  mind,  ttUeh  ta  jutekar  titan  liijhbttng  in  all  her  anargtea,  moat  lii  a  gnat 
■aMMB  he  abatniaa  and  i»rk."—PIUtoaophyQf  SMarie,  p.  SSD.  Yet  this  pbUoeophar  has  givan  It  aa  Ut 
Blinlia,  **  that  wo  tmOj  thMc  bt/  ngtu  ae  veil  as  i^eak  by  toem."— fk,  p.  ttSL  To  reooneUe  thme  tvo  poat- 
ataavttheacbotba,  wamDstsappose  that  thinking  bj  rigoa,  or  wordi,  is  a  proeesa  lafloltelr  mora  rapid  than 

**  Tbat  geaeralixaUoii  or  abstraction  whtoh  i^na  to  alndUr  tbinga  a  eomaon  tuunc,  is  oerlainlj  no  Isborlona 
HTdrhi  or  intdlect ;  nor  dees  any  mind  And  dUtcnlty  In  appljing  such  a  nsaie  to  an  Individual  bj  means  of  the 
■mdft  The  geiwral  aeoae  and  the  pardenlar  an  aU£e  easy  to  the  understoDdiafc  and  I  knoir  not  whpther  it  Is 
wth  wUle  to  inquire  which  is  first  in  order.  Dr.  Alaxuder  Hurrav  wajt,  "  It  must  be  attentirelj  remem- 
bmd,  that  all  icrma  ran  ftvm  ageaaial  toa  parUeular  aenie.  The  work  of  abstraetton,  Qw  asoeot  ftwn  indiTid- 
■d  lUiBga  Id  daasea  of  these,  was  flntahed  before  (arms  were  invented.  Uan  was  silent  Uli  he  had  fbraied 
noa  ideaa  to  eommnnlcate ;  andasaoClatioDof  his  peroeptlona  soon  led  him  to  think  and  reaaon  la  ordloarj  mst* 
Mn."-—BiA  tff  Buropem  Lcmguagea,  ToL  i,  p.  M.  And,  In  a  note  upon  tblspaawge,  he  adds:  *>Thlal*  to  be 
MidMitfood  of  primitive  or  radical  tenna.  Bjr  tbe  aaaertlon  that  man  was  silent  till  be  had  formed  Mpss  to  eom- 
Mnleste.  Is  not  meaat,  that  any  of  onr  speaes  were  originaUT  destltnte  of  the  oatarat  expreadone  of  feeling  or 
IhMiglit  Ail  that  it  ImpUes,  la,  that  man  had  been  atibjected,  during  an  nneertsin  period  of  itroe,  to  the  Impree- 
rtBoa  made  on  Us  aenaes  1^  the  material  woild,  before  be  bean  to  espreoe  the  natoral  varieties  of  these  bji 
Wbaileltd  aeanda.  Thoo^  tbe  abatraetloii  winch  formed  sneh  classes,  might  be  greaUy  aided 

» i^erted^  the  atgns ;  yet  It  ware  dbanrd  tonppOM  tbattbe  riga  wu  tamotad,  tlU  tbe  sense  demanded 
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vithout  superficies ;  superficies  without  bo  1y ;  and  body  without  its  ac<nd«iita : 
as  distinctly  each  one,  as  though  they  had  never  been  united.  And  thus  it  ia, 
that  it  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  all  things,  not  only  dividing  them  as  vfaoleg, 
into  their  more  conspicuous  parts,  but  persisting  UII  it  even  separate  those  ds- 
mentary  principles  vhich,  being  blended  togethw  ^t£t  a  more  m;!«tBrious  manner, 
nro  united  in  the  minutest  part  as  much  as  in  the  mightiest  wh(^e.** — ffarrifi 
Ilsrmes,  p.  307. 

9.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  philosopher,  who  had  so  sublime  conceptions  of  the 

flowers  of  the  human  miuJ,  nnd  who  has  displayed  such  extraordinary  acuteness  in 
lis  investigations,  has  represented  the  formation  of  words,  or  the  utterance  of  Un- 
guage,  as  equalling  iu  B]^>eed  the  progress  of  our  very  thoughts;  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  other  autlior,  of  great  name,  avers,  that  thought  is  as  instantaneous  as  the 
impression  of  light  on  the  eye."  Philosophy  here  too  evidently  nods.  In  showing 
the  advantage  of  words,  as  compared  with  pictures,  Harris  says,  "  If  we  consider  the 
ease  and  speed  with  whidi  vrorda  arc  formed, — an  case  which  knows  no  trouble  or 
fatigue,  and  a  speed  wkieh  egwUs  the  projr^  cf  cur  very  thoughts* — ^we  may 
plainly  perceive  an  answer  to  the  questioa  here  proposed,  Why,  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  men  with  men,  imitations  have  been  rejected,  and  symbols  preferred." — 
SerrMij  p.  336.  Let  us  hoar  a  ^ird  man,  of  equal  note :  "  Words  have  been  called 
wim^ed  ;  and  they  well  deserve  that  name,  when  their  abbreviationa  are  compared 
with  the  progress  which  speech  could  make  withont  these  inventions ;  but,  compared 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have  not  ike  smalleet  claim  to  that  titie.  Philo- 
sophers have  calculated  the  difference  of  velocity  between  sound  and  light ;  but  who 
will  attempt  to  calculate  the  difference  between  speech  and  thought  S" — Mrniu 
Tooke^s  Epea  Pteroenta^  Vol.  i,  p.  23. 

10.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  admirable  economy  of  the  creation,  natures  subordi- 
nate are  made,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  subservient  to  the  operations  of  the  higher ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  our  first  ideas  are  such  as  are  conceived  of  things  external 
and  sensible.  Hence  all  men  whose  intellect  appeals  only  to  external  sense,  are 
prone  to  a  philosophy  which  reverses  the  order  of  things  pertaining  to  the  mind, 
and  tends  to  materialism,  if  not  to  atheism.    "  But" — to  refer  again  to  Harris — 

the  intellectual  scheme  which  never  forgets  Deity,  postpones  every  thing  corporeal 
to  the  primary  mental  Cause.  It  is  here  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible  ideas, 
even  of  those  which  exist  in  human  capacities.  For  thoiurh  sensible  objects  may  be 
the  destined  medium  to  awakoa  the  dormant  ene^es  or  man's  understanding,  yet 
are  those  energies  themselves  no  more  contained  iu  sense,  than  the  explosion  of  a 
cannon,  in  the  spark  which  gave  it  firo.  In  short,  all  minds  that  are,  are  similar  uid 
congenial ;  and  so  too  are  their  i  Jeas,  or  intelligible  forms.  Were  it  otherwise,  there 
could  be  no  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  or  (what  is  more  important)  between 
num  and  God." — Hermes,  p.  393. 

11.  A  doctrine  somewhat  like  this,  is  found  in  the  Meditations  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurclius  Antoninus,  though  apparently  repugnant  to  the  polytheism  com- 
monly admitted  by  the  Stoics,  to  whom  he  belonged :  "  The  world,  take  it  all  to- 
other, is  but  one ;  there  is  but  one  sort  of  matter  to  make  it  of,  one  God  to  govern 
It,  and  one  law  to  guide  it  For,  run  through  the  whole  system  of  rational  beings, 
and  you  will  find  reason  and  truth  but  sin^e  uid  the  same.  And  thus  beings  of  tiie 
same  kind,  and  endued  with  the  same  reason,  ore  made  happy  by  the  same  exercises 
of  it." — Book  vii,  Sac  9.  Again  :  "Let  your  soul  receive  the  Deity  as  your  blood 
does  the  air ;  for  the  influences  of  the  one  are  no  less  vital,  than  those  of  the  other. 
This  correspondence  is  veiy  practicable :  for  there  is  an  ambient  omnipresent  Spirit^ 
which  lies  as  open  and  pervious  to  your  mind,  as  the  ur  you  breathe  does  to  your 
lungs :  but  then  you  must  remember  to  be  disposed  to  draw  it." — Book  viii,  Sec 
54 ;  Collier'a  Translation. 

*  Dr.  AlezKTider  Hurray  too.  In  aeoonntlng  for  Uie  freqaent  tbbrerlaUons  of  vordi,  Boems  to  mtggMt  ths 
poudbllttf  of  glTinjc  thtrm  the  celerf tf  of  thonght :  "  Contraedon  U  a  chuKe  which  renltB  from  a  propooaltT  to 
make  ibe  rigos  lu  rapid  an  the  thought*  wblch  thcf  exprcM.  Harsh  comblnallona  looii  aaffer  contrutlon. 
Verf  lone  vurda  proacrve  onl^  Uie  piindpftl,  ttut  la,  the  MMntad  park  If  a  Baliaa  aoMiita  its  worda  on  tta« 
lut  lyllaue,  the  pneedinn  ones  wlU  often  be  short,  koA  Uable  to  «»tnuitl«L  If  U  fliUmr  \  ontnty  practice, 
the  termtiMtlma  ua  qt  to  iitiBKf,"—Himrt  tif  Swoptm  Lm^nagm,  ToL  I,  pu  ITI. 
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12.  Agreeably  to  then  Tiewa,  exomt  that  he  makes  a  distiDctioa  between  a  nabii'al 
and  a  sapeTnatnral  idea  of  God,  we  find  Barclay,  the  early  defender  of  the  Quakers, 
in  an  ailment  with  a  certain  Dutch  nobleman,  philoeophizing  thus :  **  If  the  Scrip- 
tore  then  be'  true,  there  is  in  men  a  supemafunil  idea  cn  Qod,  which  altogether  dif- 
fers &om  this  natural  idea — I  say,  in  all  men ;  because  all  men  are  capable  of  salva- 
tion, and  consequently  of  enjoying  this  divine  vision.  Now  this  capacity  consisteth 
heiein,  that  they  have  such  a  supernatural  idea  in  themselves.*  For  if  there  were 
DO  such  idea  in  them,  it  were  impossible  they  should  so  know  God  ;  for  whatsoever 
is  clearly  and  distinctly  known,  is  known  by  its  proper  idea ;  neither  can  it  other- 
wise bo  clearly  and  distinctly  known.  J^r  the  ideas  of  all  things  are  divinehj 
planted  in  our  souls  ;  for,  as  the  better  philosophy  teachetb,  they  are  not  begotten 
in  09  by  outward  objects  or  outward  causes,  but  only  are  by  these  outward  things 
excited  or  stirred  up.  And  this  is  true,  not  only  in  supernatural  ideas  of  God  and 
things  divine,  and  in  natural  ideas  of  the  natural  principles  of  human  underst8ndiD£r, 
and  conclusions  thence  deduced  by  the  stren^h  of  human  reason  ;  but  even  in  the 
ideas  of  outward  objects,  which  are  p^eived  by  the  outward  senses  :  as  that  noble 
Ghristiaa  philosopher  BoStJiios  hath  well  observed ;  to  which  also  the  Cartesian 
pb^oec^y  agreeUi."  I  quote  only  to  show  the  concurrence  of  others,  with  Harris's 
podti^HL  Barclay  carries  on  his  a^ument  with  much  more  of  a  similar  import 
See  Sewers  History,  folio,  p.  620. 

13.  But  the  doctrine  of  ideas  existing  primarily  in  God,  and  being  divinely  planted 
in  our  souls,  did  not  originate  with  boethius ;  it  may  be  traced  back  a  thousand 
years  from  his  time,  through  the  philosophy  of  Proclus,  Zeno,  Aristotle,f  Plato,  So- 
crates, Parmenides,  and  Pythagoras.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  production  or  effect 
to  be  more  excellent  than  its  cause.    That  which  really  produces  motion,  cannot 
itself  be  inert;  and  that  which  actually  causes  the  human  mind  to  think  and  reason, 
cannot  itself  be  devoid  of  intelligence.    "  For  knowledge  can  alone  pioduce  kiiowl- 
edgc^J;   A  doctrine  apparently  at  variance  with  this,  has  recently  been  taught, 
with  great  confidence,  among  the  professed  discoveries  of  Phrenology.    How  much 
troth  there  may  be  in  this  new   tcienee/*  as  it  is  called,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ; 
but,  as  sometimes  held  forth,  it  seems  to  me  not  only  to  clash  wiUi  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  mental  philosophy,  but  to  make  the  ^ower  of  thought  the 
ntnlt  <^  that  which  is  in  itself  inert  and  unthinking.   Assuming  that  the  primitive 
frailties     the  htnnaa  underBtanding  have  not  been  known  in  earlier  timtx,  it  pro- 
feaaes  to  have  discovered,  in  the  pnyacal  organization  of  the  brain,  their  proper 
source,  or'easential  condition,  and  the  true  index  to  their  measure,  number,  and  dis- 
tribntion.    In  short,  the  leading  phrenologists,  by  acknowledging  no  spiritual  sub- 
stance, virtually  deny  that  ancient  doctrine,  "  It  is  not  in  flesh  to  think,  or  bones  to 
reason,**!       make  the  mind  either  a  material  substance,  or  a  mere  mode  without 
substantial  being. 

14.  **  The  doctrine  of  immaterial  substanees^^  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  is  not  suffi- 
oently  amenable  to  the  test  of  observation ;  it  is  founded  on  belief,  and  only  sup- 
ported by  hypothec." — Phrenology,  Vol.  i,  p.  20.  But  it  should  be  remem*berwt 
that  our  notion  material  substance,  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  hypothesis.  Ail 
AOGidenta,  whether  they  be  qualities  or  actions,  we  necessarily  suppose  to  have  some 
•Bpport ;  and  this  we  call  suhstance,  deriving  the  term  from  the  Latin,  or  hypostasis^ 
if  ve  choose  to  borrow  from  the  Greek.  But  what  this  substance,  or  hypostaas,  is, 
indqtendeiitly  of  its  qualities  or  actions,  we  know  not.  This  is  dearly  proved  by 
Locke.  What  do  we  mean  by  matter  t  and  what  by  nt»u2  f  Matter  is  that  whitm 
ia  Bofid,  extended,  divisible,  movable,  and  occupies  space.  Mind  is  that  which  thinks, 

*  "Weesmiot  fennKdlfUDct  Meaof  aarnioral  or  ittttllMtaal  guoWir,  utflen  ve  And  khim  tnn  oT  It  In 
tmn^fvt."—BaattU's  Moral  B^met,  Pari  Sawnd,  Natural  Tkaabt^  Clup.  II,  Mo.  m 

t  ArfjtfoUa  tells  nt  that  tha  worid  Urn  copy  or  trmiiMript  of  UwN  idau  which  are  la  mind  of  the  Brat 
JUbg,  and  thkt  Iboae  Ideu  which  m  ia  the  mind  of  men,  ere  a  tmiMorlpt  of  Uio  worid.  To  this  we  majr  add. 
Oat  worda  are  the  tnoaeilpta  of  thow  Ideas  which  are  In  the  adad  of  men,  ud  tbvA  WElUng  or  printing  ear*  llaj 
Ite  tancrtpt  of  words."— AdiHwM,  SpteL,  No.  166. 

JBoUi^^brDko  cn  Bctirement  and  Stndjr,  Letter!  on  HIatorj,  p.  SS4 
See  thla  paaMf^  In  "  The  Eoooonir  of  Human  Life,"  p.  10&— a  work  folfcned  to  be  a  campend  of  Chlneae 
■■I  lull,  but  now  generallT  ttoderstood  to  have  been  written  or  compUed  by  Jiobert  DotMty,  oa  eminent  and  lo- 
^dooi  bMAaeller  In  LoBdoB. 
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and  wills,  and  reasons,  and  remembers,  and  wonhips.  Here  are  qualities  in  the 
one  case ;  opoalions  in  the  other.  Here  are  two  definitions  as  totallj  distinct  m 
any  two  can  be ;  and  he  that  sees  not  in  them  a  difference  o(  a%tb«tanee,  sees  it  no* 
where :  to  bira  all  natures  are  one ;  and  that  one,  an  absurd  rappoation. 

15.  In  fnvour  of  what  is  urged  by  the  phrenologists,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted, 
as  a  natural  law,  that,  "  If  a  picture  of  a  visible  object  be  formed  upon  the  retina, 
;ind  the  impression  be  communicated,  by  the  nerres,  to  the  brain,  the  renUt  wilt  be 
a:i  act  of  perception." —  Waifland's  MortU  Science^  p.  4.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
nor  did  the  writer  of  this  sentence  believe,  that  perception  is  a  mere  act  or  atlribote 
of  the  Organized  matter  of  the  bnun.  A  material  object  can  only  occaaon  in  our 
seosible  organs  a  corpOTeal  motion,  which  has  not  in  it  the  nature  of  thought  or 
[icrception ;  and  upon  what  principle  of  oauaatioo,  shall  a  laan.  believe,  in  respect  to 
^'ision,  that  the  thing  which  ne  sees,  is  more  properly  the  cause  of  the  idea  conceived 
of  it,  than  is  the  light  by  which  he  behokia  it,  or  the  mind  in  which  that  idea  is 
formed }  Lord  Karnes  avers,  that, "  Cb^our, 'which  ^pean  to  the  eye  as  spread  upon 
a  substance,  has  no  existence  but  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator." — MetMnta  ^  Criti- 
citm,  i,  1 78.  And  Cicero  placed  tlie  perception,  not  only  of  colour,  but  of  taate^  of 
sound,  of  smell,  and  of  touch,  in  the  mind,  rather  than  in  the  seuses,  lUud  est 
album,  boo  dulce,  canomm  illud,  hoc  bene  olens,  hoc  asperum :  animo  jam  biec 
tenemus  comprehensa,  non  sensibus." — CiceroJiis  Acad.  Lib.  ii,  7.  Dr.  Bealtie, 
however,  says :  "  Colours  inhere  not  in  the  coloured  body,  but  in  the  light  that  falls 
upon  it;  *  *  *  and  the  word  colour  denotes,  an  external  thing,  and  never  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  mind." — Moral  Science,  i,  64.  Here  is  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  but 
however  the  thing  may  be,  it  does  not  afiect  my  argument ;  which  is,  that  to  per- 
ceive or  think  is  an  act  or  attribute  of  our  immaterial  substaoce  or  nature,  and 
not  to  be  supposed  the  efEect  either  of  the  objects  perceived  or  trf*  onr  own  corporeal 
oi^ianizatioQ. 

16.  Divine  wisdom  has  established  the  senses  as  the  avenues  through  which  our 
minds  shall  receive  notices  of  the  forms  and  quaUties  of  external  things;  but  the 
tsublime  concepUon  of  the  ancients,  that  these  hnna  and  quiUities  had  an  abstract 
preexisteuoe  in  the  divine  mind,  is  a  c(Hnmon  doctrine  of  many  En^ish  authors,  as 
Milton,  Cowper,  AJcenside,  uid  others.  For  exaaqite :  ^  Nov  if  £m  primum  be  the 
cause  entta  a  prima,  then  be  hath  the  idea  cf  them  in  him :  for  he  made  them 
by  counsel,  and  not  by  necessity ;  for  then  he  should  have  needed  them,  and  they 
have  a  parhelion  of  that  wisdom  that  is  in  his  Idea." — Biekardton^t  Xio^ie,  p.  10 : 
Loud.  1657. 

**  Then  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  his  works  adore, 
Withiu  his  own  deep  essence  view'd  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things." — AzsNsinE. 

Pletuuret  qf  tha  Imoj^matum,  Book  i. 

"  And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught. 
To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thought  uie  world. 
Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was.**— Cowpbr. 

Ttttk:  Winter  Mormng  Walk,  p.  160. 

"  Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world. 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea." — Milton. 

Paradite  Lost,  Book  vii,  line  664. 

"Thought  shines  from  God  as  shines  the  morn ; 
Language  from  kindling  thought  is  bom." 

Anon.  :  a  jPosm  m  inUteUkn  CoUridge. 
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17.  "  Original  Truth,*'*  aays  Harris,  "  haviDg  the  moet  intimate  connection  with 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  m&y  be  said  (as  it  were)  to  shine  with  UDchangeable  splen- 
dor, enlighteuing  tluoogbout  tbe  universe  every  possible  subject,  by  nature  suscepti- 
ble  of  its  beniga  infinence.  Paauons  and  other  obstacles  may  prevent  indeed  its 
efficacy,  as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obscure  the  sun ;  but  itself  neither  admits  dimi- 
nution, nor  change,  because  the  darkness  respects  only  particular  percipients.  Among 
tim  therefore  we  must  look  for  ignorance  and  error,  and  for  that  mhordijuUion  <jf 
inUUigateB  which  is  their  natural  consequence.  F^utial  views,  the  imperfections  of 
sense ;  inattention,  idlen^  the  turbulence  of  passions ;  educaUon,  local  sentiments, 
opiDioQs,  and  belief;  conspire  in  many  instances  to  furnish  us  widi  ideas,  some  too 
partial,  and  fwhat  is  worse  than  all  this)  with  many  that  are  erroneous,  and  contrary 
totrulii.  Tnese  it  behoves  ns  to  correct  as  far  as  poasable,  by  cool  suspense  and 
candid  examination.  Thus  by  a  connection  perhaps  little  expected,  the  cause  of 
Letters^  and  that  of  Virtue,  appear  to  coincide ;  it  being  tlie  business  of  both,  to  ex- 
amine our  ideas,  and  to  amend  them  by  the  standard  nature  and  of  Imth." — See 
Hermzt,  p.  406. 

18.  Although  it  seems  phun  from  our  own  consciousness,  that  the  mind  is  an 
active  self-moving  principle  or  essence,  yet  capable  of  being  moved,  afcer  its  own 
manner,  by  other  causes  outward  as  well  as  inward ;  and  luthough  it  must  be  ob- 
vioas  to  reflection,  that  all  its  ideas,  perceptions,  and  emotions,  are,  with  respect  to 
itse^  of  a  ^iritoal  nature — bearing  such  a  relation  to  the  spiritual  substance  ia 
vhidi  alone  they  appear,  as  bodily  motion  is  seen  to  bear  to  material  substances ; 
yrt  we  know,  from  experience  and  observation,  that  they  who  are  ac<jaainted  with 
muds,  are  apt  to  think  in  words — that  ia,  mentally  to  associate  their  internal  con- 
cepdooa  with  the  verbal  signs  which  they  have  learned  to  use.  And  though  I  do 
not  c(moeive  the  pomlioa  to  be  generally  true,  that  words  are  to  the  mind  itself  tbe 
neoessaiy  instruments  of  thought,  yet,  in  my  apprehension,  it  cannot  well  be  denied, 
that  in  som^  of  its  operatioas  and  intellectual  reaches,  the  mind  is  greatly  assisted 
by  its  own  contrivances  with  respect  to  language.  I  reter  not  now  to  tbe  communi- 
cation of  knowledge ;  for,  of  this,  languid  is  admitted  to  be  properly  the  instrument 
Rit  there  seem  to  be  some  processes  of  thought,  or  calculation,  in  which  the  mind, 
bj  a  wonderful  artifice  in  the  combination  of  terms,  contrives  to  prevent  embarrasa- 
meot,  and  help  itself  forward  in  its  conceptions,  when  the  objects  before  it  are  in 
theiOB^res  perhaps  infinite  in  number  or  variety. 

19.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  numeration.  No  idea  is  more  obvious  or 
nmple  than  that  of  unity,  or  one.  By  the  continual  addition  of  this,  first  to  itself 
to  nuke  two,  and  then  to  each  higher  combination  successively,  we  form  a  series  of 
different  numbers,  which  may  go  on  to  infinity.  In  the  consideration  of  these,  the 
miod  would  not  be  able  to  go  &r  without  the  help  of  words,  and  those  peculiarly 
fitted  to  t^e  purpose.  The  undetstanding  would  lose  itself  in  the  multiplicity,  were 
it  not  aided  by  that  curious  concatenation  of  names,  which  has  bean  contrived  for 
the  several  parts  of  the  succession.  As  &r  as  twdve  we  make  use  of  simple  unre- 
laied  terms.  Thenceforward  we  apply  derivatives  and  compounds,  formed  from 
these  in  thsir  regular  order,  till  we  arrive  at  a  hundred.  This  one  new  word,  hun- 
dred, introduced  to  prevent  confusion,  has  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  distinct 
repetitions  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  terms,  and  thus  brings  us  to  a  thousand. 
Here  the  computation  begins  anew,  runs  through  all  the  former  combinations,  and 
then  extends  forward,  till  the  word  thousand  has  been  used  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  times;  and  then,  for  ten  hundred  thousand,  we  introduce  the  new 
word  miilion.  With  this  name  we  begin  again  as  before,  and  proceed  till  we  have 
naei  it  a  million  of  times,  each  combination  denoting  a  number  clearly  distinguished 

*  "TbtM  philooopbera  wbou  ideu  of  Mng  ud  knoieledije  are  derived  from  body  and  tentaUoa,  hare  a  nhart 
■utkod  la  explain  uw  nature  of  Truth.  It  Is  a  /aatitiinu  thing,  made  bj  every  man  for  himself;  wliich  cornea 
nd  goes,  Jnst  aaltia  remembered  uid  forsot;  wtiich  la  the  order  of  tilings  ntftkes  its  appearance  the  last  of  all, 
Wag  jiot  oulf  subaeciiieiit  to  aensibla  olgectB,  but  even  to  our  Beoaatlons  of  Uieml  According  to  thia  hypo- 
fhwda,  there  are  many  trutiiB,  which  have  been,  and  are  no  longer ;  otfaera,  that  wlU  be,  and  have  not  Iwen  jat ; 
aa4  moirituElca,  tliat  poariblf  raajr  never  exlM  at  alL  But  there  are  other  reasonera,  who  must  sureljr  have  had 
■oTdifbreut  Dotioiia;  tboaa,  I  mean,  who  npraaent  Truth  notaaUa  Iwf,  but  as  U<  jt/it  of  Ud^im;  who  call 
it  (iMuitaftla,  eternal,  mnnfmanU,*  attributes  that  tU  iodleate  saaMthlDK  mora  toau  liumau.''— JliHTtf* 
Mtrwm,p.4iaa. 
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from  every  other ;  and  then,  in  like  manner,  we  beg^n  and  proceed,  with  bUUau, 
trillions,  guadrillions,  quintillions,  ete^  to  any  extent  we  pte&se. 

20.  Now  can  any  one  suppose  that  words  are  not  here,  in  some  true  sense^  the 
instruments  of  thought,  or  of  the  intellectual  process  thus  carried  on  f  Were  all 
these  different  numbers  to  be  disUnguished  directly  by  the  mind  itself^  and  denomi- 
nated by  terms  destitute  of  this  artificial  connexion,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  world  would  ever  be  able  to  do  what  any  child  may  now 
effect  by  this  orderly  anangement  of  words ;  that  is,  to  distinguish  exactly  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  this  long  progresnon,  and  see  at  a  glance  how  far  it  is  from  the  be^n- 
nmg  of  the  swies.  "The  great  art  o(  knowledge,"  ssya  Dancan,  " lies  in  managing 
with  akiU  the  capacity  of  the  intdlect,  and  contriving  snch  faelpB,  as,  if  they  stren^hen 
not  its  natural  powers,  may  yet  expose  them  to  no  unnecessary  &tigue.  When 
ideas  become  very  complex,  and  by  the  mnltipliaty  of  their  parts  grow  too  un- 
wieldy to  bo  dealt  with  in  the  lump,  we  must  ease  the  view  <^  the  mind  by  takii^ 
them  to  pieces,  and  setting  before  it  the  several  portions  separately,  one  after  an 
other.  By  this  leisurely  survey  we  are  enabled  to  take  in  the  whole  ;  and  if  we  can 
draw  it  into  such  an  orderly  combination  as  will  naturally  lead  the  attention,  step  by 
step,  in  any  succeeding  consideration  of  the  same  idea,  we  shall  have  it  ever  at  com- 
mand, and  with  a  single  glance  of  thought  be  able  to  run*  over  all  its  parts." — Dun- 
eojCs  Zofficy  p.  37.  Hence  we  may  infer  the  great  importance  of  method  in 
grammar ;  the  particulars  of  which,  as  Quintilian  sap,  are  infinite.* 

21.  Words  are  in  themselves  but  audible  or  visible  signs,  mere  arbitrary  symbols, 
used,  according  to  common  practice  and  consent,  as  significant  of  our  ideas  or 
thought8.f  But  so  well  are  thoy  fitted  to  be  made  at  will  the  medium  of  ment^d 
conference,  that  nothing  else  can  be  conceived  to  equal  tiiem  for  this  purpose.  Yet 
it  d<^  not  follow  that  they  who  have  the  greatest  knowledge  and  command  of 
words,  have  aU  they  could  desire  in  this  respect  For  language  is  in  its  own  nature 
bat  an  impofect  instrument,  and  even  when  tuned  with  the  greatest  skyi,  will  offum 
be  found  inadequate  to  convey  the  impresmon  with  which  the  miod  may  labonr. 
Cicero,  that  great  master  of  eloquence,  frequently  confessed,  or  declared,  that  words 
fEoled  him.  This,  however,  may  be  thought  to  have  been  uttered  as  a  mere  figure 
of  speech ;  and  some  may  say,  that  the  imperfection  I  speak  o^  is  but  an  incident 
of  the  common  weakness  or  ignorance  of  human  nature  ;  and  that  if  a  man  always 
knew  what  to  say  to  an  other  in  order  to  persuade  or  confute,  to  encoui^fe  or  territy 
him,  he  would  always  succeed,  and  no  iusufficiency  of  this  kind  would  ever  be  felt 
or  imagined.  This  also  is  plausible ;  but  is  the  imperfection  less,  for  being  some- 
times traceable  to  an  ulterior  source  t  Or  is  it  certain  that  human  languages  used 
by  perfect  wisdom,  would  all  be  perfectly  competent  to  their  common  purpose  I 
And  if  some  would  be  found  less  so  than  others,  may  there  not  be  an  insufficiency 
in  the  very  nature  of  them  all ! 

*  Of  tha  beat  method  of  teuhlas  grMnnur,  I  shan  Sioconne  in  en  other  chapter.  That  methods  nuilcallf 
dififorent  miut  lead  to  different  reaulLi,  Li  no  more  than  everjr  InteUigent  person  vUI  suppoM.  The  formation 
of  Jast  method!  of  loatructloa,  or  true  aratenii  of  aeienoe,  la  vork  for  ihoie  mind*  which  ure  capable  of  the  moat 
accurate  and  comprehenaive  rlein  of  the  thlogi  to  be  taught  He  that  U  capable  of  "  orlgliiating  and  produo 
lug"  truth,  or  true  "ideaa,"  if  any  but  the  Dlnne  BAag  la  lo,  haa  vardj  no  need  to  be  trained  into  such  truth 
by  any  facUUoae  icheme  of  edneatlDn.  In  all  that  he  thui  ori^tinates,  he  li  hlroadf  a  Aorum  Oi^non  of  knoT- 
ledgo,  and  capable  of  teaching  otbera,  eapecisUj  those  officious  men  vho  vould  help  him  vlth  their  aeeoDil-haad 
anthOTshlp,  aind  their  P^trr  c&tocbiKms  of  common-plaoea.  I  aUpde  here  to  the  fundamental  pilnelple  of  what 
In  acme  book*  la  called  "  Ths  ProducUot  Sjfitem  of  Itutruetion,"  and  to  thoae  echemea  of  grammar  which  are 
professedly  founded  on  it  We  are  told  that,  "The  Uiadir\g  priiunpU  of  this  syetem,  U  that  which  Ita  name  Indl- 
catea — that  the  child  should  bo  regarded  not  as  a  mere  recipient  of  the  Ideas  of  others,  but  as  an  agent  ettpabU 
nf  collecting,  and  originating,  aivi  pndueirm  moat  of  the  ideas  which  are  necetaary  for  it»  education,  whet)  prt- 
nenlcd  with  the  oltjeetaor  the  facta /rom  wluek  thejr  may  be  derired." — Smith'n  jVeu  6nrn.,I'rtf.,p.S:  Anur. 
Journai  c/  Hduoation,  Ntte  SeriM,  Vol  I,  No.  Q,  Art  1.  It  ought  to  bo  enough  for  any  teacher,  or  for  any 
writer,  If  ho  finds  his  readers  or  his  pupUa  ready  reeipltnU  of  the  ideas  which  ha  aims  to  convey.  What  more 
thcjr  know,  they  can  never  owe  to  him,  oiilcss  they  luam  It  from  bim  against  Lis  will ;  and  what  they  hanwo  to 
lack,  of  understanding  or  believing  him,  ntay  very  possibly  bo  more  his  tkult  than  tbdrs. 

t  Llndley  Hurray,  anonymonsly  copying  somebody,  I  know  not  whom,  asys:  "Words  derive  Ihetr  meaning 
from  the  consent  and  pntcuce  of  those  who  use  them.  T/tere  it  no  neemMry  connexion  bctuMCn  teordji  and  tdaoa. 
The  aiModatioQ  between  the  aign  and  the  thing  sIgniQed,  is  purely  arbitrary." — Octaeo  Oram.,  Vol.  i,  p.  189. 
TliQ  second  assertion  here  made,  ts  very  fir  from  being  litenUy  true.  However  arbitrary  may  bo  the  use  or 
appUcation  of  words,  Uieir  connezton  with  ideas  is  so  necesaary,  tlkat  they  caimot  bo  words  without  it  Signlfi* 
cation,  as  I  shaU  hereafter  prove.  Is  apart  of  the  very  essence  of  a  word,  the  most  important  element  of  Its 
nature.  And  Hurray  himself  says,  "The  uoderatandiag  and  language  have  a  strict  connexion." — lb,,  VoL  I,  p. 
ass.  In  this,  be  changes  whbont  amendment  the  words  of  Blair :  "UMia  aui  rhetorie  have  here,  as  In  msnv 
otbar  OMii,  m  ittM  eoaiwzloii."^AIafi*«  JtM.,  p.  ItO. 
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22.  If  there  is  imperfection  in  any  instrument,  there  is  so  much  the  more  need 
of  care  and  skill  in  the  use  of  it.  Duncan,  in  concluding  hi^  chapter  about  words 
as  signs  of  our  ideas,  says,  "  It  is  apparent,  that  we  are  sufficiently  provided  with 
the  means  of  communicating  our  thoughts  one  to  another;  and  tliat  the  mistakes 
80  frequently  complained  of  on  this  head,  are  wholly  owing  to  ourselves,  in  not 
safficiently  defining  the  terms  we  use,  or  perhaps  not  connectina^  them  with  clear 
and  determinate  ideas." — Logic,  p.  69.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men  cotuesa  the  inadequacy  of  langua^,  wtiiic  they  also 
d^ore  its  miaase.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  inherent  defects,  or  its  culpable  abuses, 
it  18  still  to  be  honoured  as  almost  the  only  medium  for  the  communication  of 
thoa^t  and  the  diffusion  of  Jmowledge.  Bishop  Bntler  remarks,  in  his  Analogy 
of  SeKgion^  (a  most  valuaUe  work,  tiioi^  defective  in  stylo.)  "So  likewise  the  im- 
perfections  attending  the  oaly  method  by  whidi  natnre  enables  and  directs  us  to 
communicate  our  thong^ts  to  each  other,  are  innumerable.  Langooge  is,  in  its  vciy 
oaitare,  inadequate,  ambignoos,  liable  to  infinite  abuse,  even  from  ne^igencc ;  and  so 
fiable  to  it  from  deagn,  tfet  every  man  can  deceive  and  betray  by  it." — Part  ii,  Chap. 
S.  Lord  Eames,  too,  seconds  this  complaint,  at  least  in  part :  "  Lamentable  is  the 
imperfectioa  of  language,  almost  in  every  particular  that  £Uls  not  under  external 
sense.  I  am  talking  of  a  matter  exceedingly  clear  in  the  perception,  and  yet  I  find 
no  small  diflBculty  to  express  it  clearly  in  words." — Mements  of  Criticism,  Vol.  i,  p. 
86.  "All  writers,"  says  Sheridan,  '*&eem  to  be  under  the  infiucnce  of  one  common 
delu^on,  that  by  the  help  of  words  ^ono,  they  can  communicate  all  that  passes  in 
th«r  minds.**— •Zeetom  on  Elocution,  p.  xi. 

23.  Addison  also,  in  apologizing  for  MiltonV  frequent  use  of  old  words  and  foreign 
idioms,  says,  **  I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's  sentiments  and  ideas  were  so  wondor- 
fiiUy  sublime,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  r^resented  them 
in  udr  foil  stKngth  and  beauty,  without  having  recourse  to  these  foreign  assist- 
moea.  Qur  Umguc^  sunk  under  hhn,  and  was  ane<^al  to  that  greatness  of  soul 
which  finnished  him  with  such  glorious  conceptions.^ — Spectator^  No.  297.  This, 
however.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  r^^ard  as  a  mere  compliment  to  genius ;  for  of  Mil- 
ton he  says,  "  The  truth  is,  that  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by 
a  perverse  and  pedantick  principle."  But  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts  is  not  denied 
by  the  critic ;  nor  is  his  language  censured  without  qualification.  "  'Whatever  be 
the  feults  of  his  diction,  ho  cannot  want  the  praise  of  copiousness  and  variety  :  he 
was  master  of  his  language  iu  its  full  extent ;  and  has  selected  the  melodious  words 
with  such  diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  Art  of  English  Foeuy  might  be 
teamed." — Je^naon'a  Li/g  of  MUton:  Lives,  p.  92. 

24.  As  words  abatmctly  considered  are  empty  and  vain,  being  iu  their  nature 
mere  signs,  or  tokens,  which  derive  all  their  value  from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which 
they  suggest;  it  is  evident  that  he  who  would  eith^  speak  or  write  well,  must  be 
famished  with  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  sounds  and  letters.  Words 
fitly  ^ken  are  indeed  both  precious  and  beautiful — "  UIk  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  slver."  But  it  is  not  for  faim  whose  soul  is  dark,  whose  dedgna  are  selfish,  whose 
ifiections  are  dead,  or  whose  thougiits  are  rain,  to  say  with  the  son  of  Amram,  "  My 
doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  nun,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew ;  as  the  small  rain 
upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass." — Deut,  xxxii,  2.  It  is 
sot  for  him  to  exhibit  the  true  excellency  of  speech,  because  he  cannot  feel  its 
power.  It  is  not  for  him,  whatever  be  the  theme,  to  convince  the  judgement  with 
deductions  of  reason,  to  fire  the  imagination  with  glowing  imagery,  or  win  with 
graceful  words  the  willing  ear  of  taste.  His  wisdom  shall  M  silence,  when  men  are 
present ;  for  the  soul  of  manly  language,  is  the  soul  that  thinks  and  foels  as  best 
Metnoes  a  man. 
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" Hon  stedlocTM  enltn  taiMltne  la  lylva,  nU  Iwc  mptaodft:  neqafleOiqiio  pomoln  Tolumiu  Hmlta  trite i 
n«qM  Don  in  trmmUlbuM  qiuBcUm  atjaBta,  qun  aimtem  TCtiiwn  poMut"— V^noi  Da  Lttig»»  LMmm,  Uk 

It,  p.  4.   


1.  In  order  that  we  majr  set  a  jost  value  upon  the  literary  labours  of  those  who, 
m  fonuer  times,  gave  particular  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  English  language,  and 
that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  the  credibility  of  modern  preteoBious  to  ftirdiw 
improvements,  it  seems  necessary  that  we  ahould  know  sometbing  of  the  course  of 
oventB  through  which  its  acknowledged  meUoradoa  in  earlier  days  took  place.  For, 

'  in  this  case,  the  extent  of  a  man's  knowledge  ia  the  strength  of  his  argument  As 
Bacon  quotes  Aristotle,  Qui  respiciunt  ad  jwica,  de  fadu  pronundant"  He  that 
takes  a  narrow  view,  easily  makes  up  his  mind.  But  what,  is  any  opinion  worth,  if 
further  knowledge  of  facts  can  confute  it! 

2.  Whatsoever  la  succensively  vaiied,  or  has  such  a  manner  of  existence  as  time 
can  affect,  must  have  had  both  an  origin  and  a  progress ;  and  may  have  also  its  par- 
ticular history,  if  the  opportunity  for  writing  it  be  not  neglected.  But  such  is  the 
levity  of  niauldnd,  that  tiling  of  great  moment  are  often  left  without  memorial 
while  the  hand  of  Literature  is  busy  to  beguile  the  world  with  trifles  or  with  fictions, 
with  fancies  or  with  lies.  The  rude  and  cursory  languages  of  barbarous  nations, 
till  the  genius  of  Grammar  arise  to  their  rescue,  are  among  those  transitory  things 
which  unsparing  time  is  erer  hurrying  away,  iirecoverably,  to  oblivion.  IVadiUoa 
knows  not  what  they  wore ;  for  of  their  changes  she  takes  no  account  Philosophy 
tells  us,  they  are  resolved  into  the  variable,  fleeting  breath  of  the  suocesdve  generar 
tions  of  those  by  whom  they  were  spoken ;  whoso  kindred  fate  it  was,  to  pass  away 
nnnotioed  and  nameless,  lost  in  the  elements  from  which  they  sprung.- 

3.  Upon  the  history  the  English  lan^age,  dai-koess  tliickens  as  we  tread  back 
the  course  of  time.  The  subject  of  our  luqniiy  becomes,  at  every  step,  more  diffi- 
cult and  less  worthy.  We  have  now  a  tract  of  Euglish  literature,  botb  extensive 
and  luminous ;  and  though  many  mod«ii  writcnf,  and  no  few  even  of  our  writers 
on  grammar,  are  comparatively  very  deficient  in  style,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the 
English  language  in  general  has  never  been  written  or  spoken  with  more  propriety 
and  elegance,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Modem  Euglish  we  read  with  facility ; 
and  that  which  was  good  two  centuries  ago,  though  considerably  antiquated,  is  still 
easily  understood.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
ohangtis  which  our  language  has  undeivone,  is,  to  read  some  of  our  older  authors  in 
x^rograde  order,  till  the  style  einjoloyed  at  times  more  and  more  remote,  becomes  in 
some  degree  fiimiliar.  Pursued  m  this  mauaer,  the  study  will  be  less  difficulty  and 
the  labour  of  the  curious  inquirer,  which  may  be  suspended  or  resumed  at  pleasure, 
will  be  better  repaid,  tiian  if  he  peooeei  in  the  order  <^  histmy,  and  attempt  at  ftiSt 
the  Saxon  remams. 

4.  TiM  value  of  a  langua^  as  an  object  of  study,  depends  chi^  on  the  character 
of  the  hooka  which  it  contains ;  and,  secondarily,  on  its  connexion  with  others  more 
worUiy  to  be  thoroughly  known.  In  this  instance,  there  are  several  circumstaoces 
which  are  calculated  soon  to  discourage  research.  As  our  language  took  its  rise 
during  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages,  the  books  through  which  its  early  history 
must  be  traced,  are  not  only  few  aod  meagre,  but,  in  respect  to  grammar,  uu&ettled 
and  diverse.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  inquiries  of  this  kind  will  ever  engage  the 
attention  of  any  very  considerable  number  of  persons.  Over  the  minds  of  the  read- 
ing public,  the  attractions  of  novelty  hold  a  much  greater  influence,  than  any  thing 
that  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  dmk  of  antiquity.   All  old  books  contain  a  greater 
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or  less  number  of  obsolete  words,  and  anti<^nated  modes  of  expression,  which  puzzle  the 
reader,  and  call  him  too  frequently  to  his  glossary.  And  even  the  most  common 
tenus,  when  they  appear  in  their  ancient,  unsettled  orthography,  are  often  so  disguised 
as  Dot  to  be  leadily  recogaized. 

5.  These  circumstances  (the  last  of  which  should  be  a  caution  to  us  agiunst  inno- 
vations in  spelling)  retai'd  the  progress  of  the  reader,  impose  a  labour  too  great  for 
the  arvlour  of  his  curiosity,  and  soon  dispose  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  ignorance, 
vhich,  being  general,  is  not  likely  to  expose  him  to  censure.  For  these  reasons,  an- 
cieot  authors  are  little  read ;  and  the  real  nntiquary  is  considered  a  man  of  odd 
h^its,  who,  by  a  Biogulor  propensity,  is  led  into  studies  both  unfashionable  and 
finiUes — a  man  who  ought  to  have  been  bom  in  the  days  of  old,  that  he  might 
have  spoken  the  language  he  is  so  cnrions  to  loiow,  and  have  appeared  in  the  costume 
of  an  age  better  smted  to  his  taste. 

6.  But  Learmnff  is  ever  curious  to  explore  the  records  of  time,  as  well  as  the 
r^ions  of  space ;  and  wherever  her  institutions  flourish,  she  will  amass  her  trea- 
sores,  and  spread  them  before  her  votaries.  Diflferenoe  of  languages  she  easily  over* 
comes ;  but  the  leaden  reign  of  unlettered  ^orance  defies  her  scrutiny.  Hence,  of 
ODe  period  of  the  world's  history,  sho  ever  speaks  with  horror — that  *'  long  night  of 
iqiostasy,**  during  which,  like  a  lone  Sibyl,  she  hid  her  precious  relics  in  solitary  cells, 
and  fleeing  from  degraded  Christendom,  sought  refuge  with  tlie  eastern  caliplis. 
"This  awful  decline  o/  true  religion  in  the  world  carried  with  it  almost  every  vestige 
of  civil  liberty,  of  classical  literature,  and  of  scientific  knowledge;  and  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  in  experience  that  they  must  all  stand  or  fall  together." — Hints  on 
TidmUum,  p.  263.  In  the  tenth  century,  beyoud  which  we  find  nothing  that  bears 
much  resemblance  to  the  Eoglish  l^guage  as  now  written,  this  mental  darkness  ap- 
pears to  have  gathered  to  its  deepest  obscuratioD ;  and,  at  that  period,  England  was 
sank  as  low  iu  ignorance,  supersution,  and  d^iravity,  as  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

7.  The  English  language  gradually  varies  as  we  trace  it  back,  and  becomes  at  length 
idatifieJ  with  the  Aoglo-Saum ;  that  is,  with  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Saxons  mer 
their  settieraent  in  Ei^and.  These  Saxons  were  a  fierce,  warlike,  unlettered  people 
from  Germany ;  whom  the  andent  Britons  bad  invited  to  their  assntance  against  tiie 
Picts  and  Scots.  Cruel  and  ignorant,  like  their  Gothic  kindred,  who  had  but  lately 
overrun  the  Roman  empire,  they  came,  not  for  the  good  of  othera,  but  to  acx;ommo- 
date  themselves.  They  accordingly  seized  the  country ;  destroyed  or  enslaved  the 
ancient  inhabitants ;  or,  more  probably,  drove  the  remnant  of  them  into  the  mouu- 
lains  of  Wales.  Of  Welsh  or  ancient  British  words,  Charles  Bucke,  who  says  in  his 
grammar  that  he  took  great  pains  to  bo  accurate  in  his  scaio  of  derivation,  enume- 
rates but  one  hundred  and  eleven,  as  now  found  in  our  language ;  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  makes  them  but  ninety-five,  ai^uoa  from  their  paucity,  or  almost  total  absence, 
that  the  S.axons  could  not  have  ming^  at  all  with  these  people,  or  even  have  retained 
them  in  vassalage. 

8.  The  ancient  languages  of  France  and  of  the  British  isles  are  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from,  an  other  language  yet  more  ancient,  called  the  Cdtic  ;  so  that,  from  one 
common  soaroe,  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  the  present  Welsh,  the  present  Irish, 
and  the  present  Htghlua  Scotoh.*  The  term  Celtic  Dr.  Webster  defines,  as  a  noun, 
*The  language  of  the  Celts;"  and,  as  an  adjective,  "Pertaining  to  the  primitive  in- 
liabitonts  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  or  to  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain."  What  umty^  according  to  this,  there  was,  or  could  have  been, 
in  the  anoent  Celtic  tongue,  does  not  appear  from  books,  nor  is  it  easy  to  be 

"  "The kngnagfl  whldk if,st preMot. spoken tiirongbout Oreat  Britain,  la  ndtlier the  uiduit primitiTe speeeb 
of  Uie  IslkDd,  nor  defimd  from  ft;  but  !•  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  Unguage  of  the  first  IrihaUbtnts  of 
onr  faland,  beyond  doubt,  vaa  the  Celtic,  or  GkIIc,  common  to  thero  with  Oaul :  fWim  irhloh  country,  it  sppean, 
brntMir  circumuanceo,  that  trraot  Britain  «u  peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue,  which  la  vUd  to  be  very  expreafliva 
ut4  eu|rioiia,  and  iB,prDhably,  one  of  the  most aoclent  tanguagca  In  [ho  world,  obtained  once  In  moat  of  Uie  western 
tniioaa  of  l^urope.  It  was  the  lanKuage  of  Oaul,  of  Oreat  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and  very  probably,  of  Spain  also  t 
tai,  In  the  course  of  those  reroluUons  which  by  means  of  the  couquesta,  flrat,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards, 
of  tbe  northern  nations,  changed  the  goTemment,  apeech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  tfdtUmgtte 
wmmgndMaUBabtittraied;  and  dov  aabdsts  oolr  io  Uie  mountalos  of  Wales,  in  the  Hightendaof  ScvtUnd,  mod 
■Boag  tiM  wUd  Irish-  For  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Kras,  are  so  other  than  diflsnnt  dialects  of  the  same 
tsncue,  Um  ancte&t  Csltfa.^— Ooir'a  Rhttoric,  LecL  IX,  p.  ». 
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conjectured.*  Many  ancient  writers  sustun  this  broad  application  of  the  term  CkUce 
or  Celti  ;  which,  according  to  Stxabo's  etymology  of  it,  means  horsemen,  and  seems 
to  have  been  almost  as  general  as  our  word  Indiant.  But  Cxsar  infonns  us  that 
tlie  name  was  more  particularly  claimed  by  the  people  who,  in  hia  day,  lived  in 
France  between  the  Seine  and  the  Garonne,  and  who  by  the  Romans  were  called 
Gain,  or  Gatds. 

0.  The  Celtic  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Gomcr,  the  son  of 
J^het  The  English  historians  a^e  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  their  island  owed 
tibeir  origin  and  their  language  to  the  Celtee,  or  Gauls,  who  settled  on  thu  opposite 
dhore.  Julius  Cssar,  who  invaded  Britain  about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian 
ora,  found  the  inhalntanta  ignorant  of  letters,  and  desdtato  of  any  history  but  oral 
tntdition^  To  this,  however,  uey  paid  great  attention,  teaching  every  thing  in  vene. 
Some  of  the  iOiuds,  it  is  said  in  Csesars  Commentaries,  spent  twenty  yeai-s  in  learn- 
ing to  repeat  songs  and  hymns  that  were  never  committed  to  writing.  These  ancient 
pnesta,  or  diviners,  are  represented  as  having  great  power,  and  as  exercising  it  in 
some  respects  beneficially ;  but  their  horrid  rites,  with  humnn  sacrifices,  provoked  the 
Romans  to  destroy  them.  Smollett  says,  "Tiberius  suppressed  those  human  sacrifices 
in  Gaul ;  and  Claudius  destroyed  the  Druids  of  that  country ;  but  they  subsisted  in 
Britain  till  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  Paulus  Suetonius  reduced  the  island  of  Anglesey, 
which  was  the  place  of  their  retreat,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  such  unexpected 
and  sudden  destruction,  that  all  their  knowledge  and  tradition,  eonv^ed  to  them  in 
the  songs  of  their  prcdecesBors,  perished  at  once.'' — Smolletfa  IReL  of  4to^ 
B.  i,  Ch.  i,  §  7. 

10.  The  Romans  considered  Britain  a  province  of  their  empire,  for  a  period  of 
about  five  hundred  years ;  but  the  northern  part  of  tlie  island  was  never  entirely 
subdued  by  them,  and  not  till  Anno  Domini  78,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  yeata 
^er  their  first  invasion  of  the  country,  hiui  they  completed  their  conquest  of  England. 
Letters  and  arts,  so  fiir  at  least  as  these  are  necessary  to  the  purposes  war  or  gov- 
ernment, the  victors  carried  witli  them ;  and  under  their  auspices  some  knowledge  of 
Christianity  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  introduced  into  Britain.  But  it  seems  strange, 
that  after  all  that  is  related  of  their  conquests,  settlements,  cities,  fortifications,  build- 
ings, seminaries,  churches,  laws,  i&c,  they  should  at  last  have  left  the  Britons  in  so 
helpless,  degraded,  and  foriom  a  condition.  They<fu2  wit  tow  emong  them  the  teeds 
of  any  permanent  improvement. 

11.  The  Roman  government,  being  unable  to  sustain  itself  at  home,  withdrew  its 
forces  finally  from  Britain  in  the  year  440,  leaving  the  wretched  inhabitants  almost 
as  savage  as  it  found  them,  and  in  a  situation  even  less  deumble.  Deprived  of  their 
native  resources,  their  ancient  independence  of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  laws,  customs, 
institutions,  and  leaders,  that  had  k^t  them  together  under  their  old  dynasties,  aod 
now  deserted  by  their  foreign  jprotectors,  thOT  were  aj^rently  left  at  the  mercy  oi 
blind  fortune,  the  wretched  vicisaitudes  of  which  there  was  none  to  fores&a,  none  to 
redst  The  glory  of  the  Romans  now  passed  away.  The  mighty  Stbnc  of  their 
own  proud  empire  crumbled  into  ruins.  Civil  liberty  gave  plaoe  to  barbarism ; 
Christian  truth,  to  papal  superstition ;  and  the  lights  of  science  were  put  out  by  both. 
The  shades  of  night  gathered  over  all ;  settling  and  condensing,  "  till  almost  every 
point  of  that  wide  horizon,  over  which  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  diflused  his 
cheering  rays,  was  enveloped  in  a  darkn^  more  awful  and  more  portentous  than 
that  which  of  old  descended  upon  rebellious  Pharaoh  and  the  callous  sooa  of 
Ham." — Hints  on  Toleration,  p.  310. 

12.  The  Saxons  entered  Briimn  in  the  year  449.  But  what  was  the  form  of  their 
huguage  at  that  time,  cannot  now  be  known.   It  was  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or 

*  WlUi  Mme  wiiten,  tiW  Ctltte  Ungtutga  iB  tts  Welaht  unuLf  ba  Men  bv  the  following  extnet:  "Bt  tbb  bo 
requlrea  aa  ImpoiwibUitr,  liaoe  mucli  tbe  greater  Part  of  H&nkind  can  bv  no  meant  ipare  1(1  or  11  Voan  of 
their  Ures  In  teerning  thoae  dead  Langnagea,  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  KnowleaE^  of  their  own.  But  bv  thlfl  Oen- 
Uinnan'a  w*j  of  Arnilng,  we  ought  not  only  to  be  HMtera  of  Ij<UiH  and  Ortet,  but  of  Spanith,  Italian,  High- 
Dutch,  Lotf'Dateh.ertneh,  the  Old  Sasnn,  KWah,  Aunio,  (MMe.  and  Idandie;  linoe  much  tbe  greater  number 
of  Worda  of  common  and  ganeral  Dm  are  derived  from  Utott  l^enguea.  Nay,  by  tbe  aame  way  of  RMwonlng 
we  may  prove,  that  the  AmoM  and  Oreeka  did  not  underabUid  thetr  own  Toneitea,  beoauM  they  were  not  ao- 
qaaiaUd  witb  ete  WtUk,  or  imcUnt  CWtfo,  there  being  above  n^lcal  Ortek  WordH  derived  from  IA4  C*Uic, 
«Bd  of  the  Utia  •  tnooh  giwler  NiimlMr,*^WV4ftM  to 
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SimUmie;  vbich  ia  considered  the  parent  of  all  the  northern  tongues  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept some  few  of  Sdaronian  origin.  The  only  remaiuiug  moDument  of  the  Gothic 
language  ia  a  way  of  the  Gospels,  translated  by  UlphiSe ;  which  ia  preserved  at 
Upsal,  and  called,  from  its  embeliiahments,  ths  Stiver  Book.  This  old  work  has  been 
thiee  times  printed  in  England.  We  possess  not  yet  in  America  all  the  advantages 
whicli  noay  be  enjoyed  by  literary  men  in  the  land  of  our  ancestors ;  but  the  stores 
literature,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  somewhat  more  femiliar  to  us,  Uian  is 
there  supposed ;  and  the  art  of  printing  is  fest  equalizing,  to  all  nations  that  cultivate 
learning,  the  privilege  of  drinking  at  its  ancient  fountains. 

13.  It  is  neither  liberal  nor  just  to  argue  unfavourably  of  the  intellectual  or  the 
moral  condition  of  any  remote  age  or  countiy,  merely  from  our  own  ignorance  of  it 
It  is  tine,  we  can  derive  from  no  qiiarter  a  fovourable  opinion  of  the  state  of  England 
after  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  during  the  tumultuous  and  bloody  government  of  the 
heptarchy.  But  I  will  not  darken  uie  picture  tiirough  design.  If  justice  were  done 
1o  the  few  names — to  Gildas  the  wise,  me  memOTialist  of  his  country's  sufferings  and 
oensw  of  the  nation's  depravity,  who  appears  a  solitary  star  in  the  night  of  the  sixth 
century — to  the  venerable  Bede,  the  greatest  theologian,  best  scholar,  and  only  his- 
tniaa  of  the  seventh — to  Alcuin,  the  abbot  of  Canterbury,  the  luminary  of  the 
fiBj^ih— 4o  Alfred  the  gr^t,  the  ^i^lory  of  the  nmth,  £[Kat  as  a  prince,  and  greater  as 
a  nbolar,  seen  in  the  evening  twilight  of  an  age  in  which  the  cleigy  could  not  read 

if  joBtioe  wen  done  to  all  such,  we  might  find  something,  even  in  these  dark  uid 
nig^  times,  if  not  to  soften  the  grimnoBB  of  the  portrait,  at  least  to  give  greater 
distinctness  of  feature. 

14.  In  tracing  the  histoiyof  our  language,  Dr.Johnson,  who  does  little  more  than 
give  examples,  cites  as  his  first  specimen  of  ancient  £kiglish,  a  portion  of  king  Alfred's 
paraphrase  in  imitation  of  Bodthius.  But  this  language  of  Alfred's  is  not  English ; 
bnt  ratlier,  as  the  learned  doctor  himself  considered  it,  an  example  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  its  highest  state  of  purity.  This  dialect  was  first  changed  by  admixture 
with  words  derived  from  the  Banish  and  the  Norman ;  and,  still  being  comparatively 
rode  and  meagre,  afterwards  received  large  accessions  from  the  Latin,  the  French, 
the  Greek,  the  i)utch — till,  by  gradual  changes,  which  the  etymologist  may  exhibit, 
there  was  at  length  produced  a  ianguage  bearing  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  pres- 
ent Eo^sb,  to  wserve  to  be  called  English  at  uiis  day. 

15.  The  fbnnation  ^  oar  language  cannot  with  propriety  be  dated  earlier  than  the 
thtrteen^  centmy.  It  was  tiben  that  a  free  and  voluntary  amalgamation  of  ita  chief 
emstitaent  materials  took  place ;  and  this  was  somewhat  earner  than  we  date  the 
revival  <^  learning.  The  English  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  modem  reader.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  "  a  kind  of  intermediate  diction,  ndther 
Saxoa  nor  English and  says,  that  Sir  John  Gower,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part 
ci  the  fourteenth  century,  was  ^  the  first  of  our  authors  who  can  be  properly  said 
to  bare  written  English."  Contemporary  with  Gower,  the  father  <^  English  poetry, 
was  the  still  greater  ^t,  his  disciple  Chaucer ;  who  embraced  many  of  the  tenets 
of  Wicklifie,  and  imUbed  atHiiething  of  the  spirit  of  the  refisrmation,  which  was 
now  b^nn. 

16.  The  literary  history  of  the  fixirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ia  fall  of  interest ; 
for  it  is  delightful  to  trace  the  pn^ress  of  great  and  obvious  improvement  The 
reformation  of  religion  and  the  revival  of  learning  were  nearly  simultaneous.  Yet 
individnals  may  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  latter,  who  had  little  to  do  with 
the  former;  for  great  learning  does  not  necessarily  imply  great  piety,  though,  as  Dr. 
Johneon  olaerves,  "  the  Ohiistian  reli^on  always  implies  or  produces  a  certain  degree 
of  civility  and  Jeaming." — Bitt.  Mtt^.  Lang,  before  his  Ato  Diet,  "  Hie  ordinuy 
iustmctions  of  the  clergy,  both  philosophical  and  religious,  gradually  fell  into  con- 
tempt, as  the  Clasncs  superseded  the  one,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  expelled  the  other. 
The  first  of  these  changes  was  efiected  by  the  early  fframmarians  of  Europe ;  and 
it  gave  considerable  aid  to  the  reformation,  though  it  had  no  immediate  connexion 
with  that  event  The  revival  of  the  English  Bible,  however,  completed  the  work : 
and  though  its  appearance  was  late,  and  its  progress  was  retarded  in  every  possible 
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manner,  yet  its  dispersion  was  at  length  equally  r^nd,  extensive,  and  efeetoal." — 

Constabie^s  Miscellany^  Vol.  x:r,  p.  70. 

17.  Peculiar  honour  is  due  to  those  who  lead  the  way  in  whatever  advances 
human  happiness.  And,  surely,  our  just  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  reformr 
«r«  must  De  not  a  little  enhanced,  when  we  consider  what  they  did  for  letters  as 
well  as  for  the  church.  Learnins^  does  not  consist  in  useless  jaigon,  in  a  multitude 
of  mere  words,  or  in  acute  speculations  remote  from  practice ;  else  the  aevoLteen 
folios  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelioiU  doctor  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  and 
the  profound  dictations  of  his  great  rival,  Duns  Sootus  the  subtle,  for  which  they 
were  revered  in  thdr  own  age,  had  not  nuned  tiiem  the  contempt  of  all  posterity. 
FVom  such  learning  the  lucia  reasoning  ex  the  reformers  delivered  the  halls  of  instruc- 
tion. The  school  divinity  of  the  middle  ages  passed  away  before  the  presence  of  that 
which  these  men  learned  irom  the  Bible,  as  did  in  a  later  age  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy before  that  which  Bacon  drew  from  nature. 

18.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  'Wicklifie  furnished  the  first 
entire  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English.  In  like  manner  did  the  Germans,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  receive  it  in  their  tongue  from  the  hands  of  Luther; 
who  says,  that  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  himself  had  not  seen  it  in  any  language. 
Wictliffe's  English  style  is  elegant  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  very  difierent 
from  what  is  elegant  now.  This  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  made 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England,  could  not. 
have  been  very  extenuvely  circulated.  A  large  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  History  of  the  English  Language.  'Widdifife  died  in  1384.  The  art  of 
printing  was  invented  about  1440,  ana  first  introduoed  into  England,  in  1468 ;  but 
the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Ekiglish,  was  executed  in  Gennany.  It  was 
completed,  October  6th,  1535. 

19.  "Martin  Luther,  about  the  year  1517,  first  introduced  metrical  psalmody  into 
the  service  of  the  church,  which  not  only  kept  alive  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reformers, 
but  formed  a  rallying  point  for  his  followers.  This  practice  spread  in  all  directions  • 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  six  thousand  persons  were  heard  singing  together  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross  in  London.  Luther  was  a  poet  and  musician ;  but  the  same  talent  ex- 
isted not  in  his  followers.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  Stemhold  versified  fifty-one  of 
the  Ps^ms;  and  in  1562,  with  too  help  of  Hopkins,  he  completed  the  loiter. 
Hiese  poetical  effusions  were  chiefly  sui^  to  German  melodies,  which  the  good  taste 
of  Lather  supplied :  but  the  Puritans,  m  a  subsequent  nge,  nearly  destroyed  these 
germs  of  melody,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  music  should  bo  so  simplified  as  to  suit 
ul  persons,  and  that  a|l  may  join." — Dr.  Oardtner's  Mnsic  of  Nature,  p.  283. 

20.  "The  schools  and  colleges  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  not  governed  by  a  system  of  eduoation  which  would  render  their  students  very 
eminent  either  as  scholars  or  as  gentlemen :  and  the  monasteries,  which  were  used  as 
seminaries,  even  until  the  reformation,  tau^t  only  the  corrupt  Latin  used  by  the  ec- 
clesiastics. The  time  however  was  approaching,  when  the  united  efforts  of  Stan- 
bridge,  Linacre,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Dean  Colet,  Erasmus,  William  Lily,  Roger  Ascham, 
t&c,  were  successful  in  reviving  the  Latin  tongue  in  all  its  purity ;  and  even  in  excit- 
ing a  taste  for  Greek  in  a  nation  the  clergy  of  which  oppMed  its  introduction  with 
the  same  vehemence  which  characterized  their  enmity  to  a  reformation  in  religion. 
The  very  learned  Erasmus,  the  first  who  undertook  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage at  Oxford,  met  with  few  friends  to  support  him ;  notwithstanding  Oxford  was 
Uie  seat  of  nearly  all  the  learning  in  En^and." — Conatable^s  MiseelUiny,y<A.  xx, 
p.  146. 

21.  "  l^e  priests  preached  against  it,  as  a  very  recent  invention  of  the  arch-enemy; 
and  confouniung  in  their  misgmded  zeal,  the  very  foundation  of  their  faith,  with  the 
object  of  their  resentment,  they  represented  the  New  Testament  itself  as  *  an  impious 
and  dangerous  book,'  because  it  was  written  in  that  heretical  language.  Even  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  when  &aamus,  who  had  qtutted  Oxford  in  disgns^ 
returned  under  his  especial  patronage,  with  tbo  support  of  aevaral  eminent  scholars 
aiidpowerfhlperscma,  his  prt^^ress  was  still  iigpcded,  and  the  langua^ 
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UiUTeraty  was  divided  into  parties,  called  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  latter  being  the 
strongest,  from  being  favoured  by  the  monks ;  and  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  the 
streets,  with  hisses  and  other  expressions  of  contempt  It  was  not  therefore  until 
Hffloy  Vm  and  Cardinal  Wolsev  gave  it  their  positive  and  poweHiil  protection,  that 
this  persecuted  language  was  allowed  to  be  quietly  studied,  even  in  the  iostituticuis 
dedicated  to  learning.** — lb.,  p.  147. 

22.  These  curious  extracts  are  adduced  to  show  the  tpirit  cf  the  time»j  and  the 
obstaclefl  then  to  be  surmounted  in  the  cause  of  learning.  Tbia  popular  opposition 
to  Greek,  did  not  spring  from  a  patriotic  design  to  prefer  and  encourage  Knglish  litc- 
iiture ;  for  die  improvement  of  this  was  still  later,  and  the  great  pnHnotcrs  of  it  were 
all  of  them  classical  scholars.  They  wrote  in  E^ish,  not  oecause  they  preferred  it, 
but  because  none  but  those  who  were  bred  in  colleges,  could  read  any  thing  else ; 
and,  even  to  this  very  day,  the  grammatical  study  of  the  £Dg]ish  language  is  shame- 
fully neg^lected  in  what  are  called  the  higher  institutions  of  leamiug.  In  alleging 
Uiis  ne^ect,  I  speak  comparatively.  Every  student,  on  entering  upon  the  practical 
business  of  life,  wilt  find  it  of  (ar  more  importance  to  him,  to  be  skillful  in  the  lan- 

of  his  own  countiy  than  to  be  distinguished  for  any  knowledge  which  the 
only  can  appreciate.  "  Will  the  greatest  Mastership  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
[the]  translating  [of]  these  Languages  into  English,  avail  for  the  Purpose  of  acquiring 
an  ef^nt  English  Style !  No — wo  know  just  the  Reverse  from  woeful  Experience  1 
And,  as  Mr.  Locke  and  the  Spectator  observe,  iSen  who  have  threshed  hard  at  Greek 
and  Latin  for  ten  or  eleven  years  tc^ther,  are  very  <^n  deficient  in  their  own  Lan- 
guage."— Pr^bee  to  the  BrUiah  &rmn,,  8vo,  1784,  p^  zxi. 

23.  That  t^e  progress  of  English  literature  in  early  times  was  slow,  will  not  seem 
wonderful  to  those  who  conrider  what  is  affirmed  of  the  progress  of  oUier  arts,  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  comforts  of  life.  "  Down  to  the  reign  of  Eaizabeth, 
the  greater  part  of  the  bouses  in  considerable  towns,  had  no  chimneys :  the  fire  was 
kiadled  against  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by  the 
roof,  the  door,  or  the  windows.  The  houses  were  mostly  built  of  wattling,  plastered 
over  with  clay ;  and  the  beds  were  only  straw  pallets,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pil- 
low. In  this  respect,  even  the  king  fared  no  better  than  his  subjects ;  for,  in  Henry 
the  £3ghth*s  time,  we  find  directions, '  to  examine  every  night  the  straw  of  the  king's 
bed,  that  no  da^^rs  might  be  concealed  therein.'  A  writer  in  1577,  speaking  of  the 
pogress  of  luxury,  mentions  three  things  especially,  that  were  '  marvellously  altered 
for  the  worse  in  England ;'  the  multitude  of  ciumueys  lately  erected,  the  increase  of 
loAffngfif  and  the  exchange  of  treen  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  sil- 
ver and  tin ;  and  be  complains  bitteny  that  oak  instead  of  willow  was  employed  in 
the  building  of  bouses." — ^Rav.  Botal  Bobbins:  Outlines  <^Hi»toiy^  p.  377. 

24.  SbaiDBpeare  ai^>eared  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  outlived  her  thirteen  years ; 
and  died  in  1610,  aged  52.  The  Ekt^Iish  language  in  his  hands  did  not  lack  power 
or  compass  of  expression.  His  writmgs  are  now  more  extenavely  read,  than  any 
others  «  that  a^ ;  nor  has  any  very  considerable  part  of  his  phraseology  yet  become 
obBolete.  But  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  printers  or  editors  of  the  editions  which 
are  now  read,  have  taken  extensive  liberty  in  modernizing  his  orthography,  as  well  as 
that  of  otiier  old  authors  stilt  popular.  How  far  such  liberty  is  justifiable,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Modem  readers  doubUess  find  a  convenience  in  it.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  orthography  of  our  language  should  be  made  uniform,  and  remain  perma- 
nent Great  alterations  cannot  be  suddenly  introduced  ;  and  there  is,  in  stability,  an 
advantage  which  will  counterbalance  that  of  a  slow  approximation  to  regularity.  An- 
alogy may  sometimes  decide  the  form  of  variable  words,  but  the  concurrent  usage  of 
the  learned  must  ever  be  respected,  in  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  part  of  grammar. 

25.  Amonc'  the  earliest  of  the  English  grammarians,  was  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet ; 
who  died  in  the  year  1697,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  His  grammar,  (which  Home 
Tooke  mistakino^y  calls  "  the  ^rst  as  well  as  uie  beet  EnglisE  ^frammar,")  is  still  ex- 
tant,  beii^  pnbUsned  in  t^e  several  editions  of  his  works.  It  is  a  small  treatise,  and 
worthy  ofattentioa  only  as  a  matter  of  curionty.  It  is  written  in  prose,  and  de«gned 
dnefly  for  the  aid  <tf  f<Hnigners.   Chwnmar  is  an  nnpoetioal  subject,  and  therabre 
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not  wisely  tr^ted,  as  it  once  very  gensnlly  was,  in  verse.  But  every  poet  should 
be  &miliar  with  the  art,  because  the  formal  prindples  his  own  have  lUways  been 
considered  as  embraced  in  it.  To  its  po^s,  too,  every  language  must  needs  be  pa^ 
ticularly  indebted ;  because  their  compositions,  being  in  generu  more  highly  finisbed 
than  works  in  prose,  are  supposed  to  present  the  language  in  its  most  agreeable  form. 
In  the  preface  to  the  Poems  of  Kdmund  Waller,  published  in  1690,  the  editor  ven- 
tures to  say,  '*  He  was,  indeed,  the  Parent  of  English  Verse,  and  the  first  that  shewed 
us  our  Tongue  had  Beauty  and  Numbers  in  it.  Our  Language  owes  more  to  Him, 
than  the  French  does  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  whole  Arademy.  •  •  *  *  xhe 
Tongue  came  into  His  hands  a  rough  diamond  :  he  polished  it  first ;  and  to  that  de* 
gree,  that  all  artists  since  him  have  admired  the  workmanship,  without  pretending  to 
mend  it" — Britiah  PoetA,  Vol.  ii,  Lond.,  1800 :  WaUe/s  Poems,  p.  4. 

26.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  abates  this  praise,  that  he  may 
tranter  the  greater  part  of  it  to  Dryden  and  Pope.  He  admits  that,  "  After  about 
half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts  and  ru^ed  metre,  some  advances  towards  nature 
and  harmony  had  been  already  made  by  AValler  and  Denhaoi  f  but,  in  distributiiu 
the  praise  of  this  improvement,  he  adcu,  "It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and 
Denham  could  have  over-bom  \overbome\  the  prejudices  which  h%d  long  prevailed, 
and  which  oven  then  were  sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Oowle^.  Th^  new  vei^- 
caticm,  as  it  was  called,  mqr  be  coDsid«^  as  owing  its  estabhshmont  to  Dryden; 
from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  that  English  poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse 
to  its  former  savageness." — Jbhmtm^a  Id/e  of  Dryden :  Lives,  p,  206.  To  Pope,  as 
the  translator  of  Homer,  he  ^ves  this  praise  :  "  His  version  may  be  said  to  have 
tuned  the  English  tongue ;  for  since  its  ^pearance  no  writer,  however  deficient  in 
other  powers,  has  wanted  melody." — Zi/i  of  Pope:  lAvea^  p.  567.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  Johnson;  but  there  are  other  critics  who  object  to  the  versification  of 
Pope,  that  it  is  monot(HU)us  and  cloying."  See,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Feast  of  the  Poets, 
the  following  couplet^  and  a  note  upon  it : 

"  But  ever  since  Pope  spoil'd  the  ears  of  the  town 
With  his  cuckoo-song  verses  half  up  and  half  down." 

27.  The  unfortunate  Charles  I,  as  well  as  his  father  James  I,  was  a  lover  and  pro- 
moter of  letters.  He  was  himself  a  good  scholar,  and  wrote  well  in  English,  for  his 
time :  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1625,  and  was  beheaded  in  1648.  Nor  was  Crom- 
well himself  with  all  his  religious  and  military  enthusiasm,  wholly  insensible  to  literary 
merit  This  century  was  distinguished  by  the  writings  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Waller, 
Cowley,  Denham,  Ix>cke,  and  others ;  and  the  reign  of  Charles  H,  which  is  embraced 
in  it,  has  been  considered  by  some  "  the  Augustan  age  oS  £n|^iah  literature."  But 
that  honour,  if  it  may  well  be  bestowed  on  any,  belongs  rather  to  a  later  period.  The 
best  works  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  are  so  generally  known  and  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  it  would  be  lavish  of  Uie  narrow  space  allowed  to  this  introduction,  to 
speak  particularly  of  their  merits.  Some  grammatical  errors  may  be  found  in  almost 
wl  books ;  but  our  langus^  was,  in  general,  written  with  greiU:  purity  and  propriety 
1^  Addison,  Smft,  Pope,  Johnson,  Lowth,  Hnm^  Home,  and  many  other  celebrated 
wthors  who  flourished  in  the  last  century.  Nor  was  it  much  before  this  period,  that 
the  British  writeta  took  any  great  pains  to  be  accurate  in  the  ose  of  their  own  language : 

"  Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  our  care. 
When  the  tir'd  nation  breamed  fKm  civil  war." — Pope. 

28.  English  books  to  be  printed  in  the  early  part  of  the  axteenth  century ; 
and,  as  soon  as  a  taste  for  reading  was  formed,  the  press  threw  open  the  flood-gates 
of  general  knowledge,  the  streams  of  which  are  now  pouring  forUi,  in  a  copious,  in- 
creasing, but  too  oflen  turbid  tide,  upon  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  This 
mighty  engine  afibrded  a  means  by  which  superior  minds  could  act  more  efficiently 
and  more  extenavely  upon  sodety  in  general.  And  thus,  by  the  exertions  of  genius 
adorned  with  learning,  our  native  tongue  has  been  made  the  polished  vehicle  of  the 
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BKwt  iateraAh^  truths,  and  of  the  most  important  disooTttries ;  And  has  beoome  a 
Isi^iiage  copioos,  strm^,  rafiaedf  and  capable  of  no  inooniuilerabte  degree  of  har> 
moBjr.  Kaj,  it  is  esteemed  hj  some  who  claim  to  be  oompptent  jod^HS,  to  be  the 
itnHuest,  the  richest,  the  most  el^airt^  and  the  moat  nnoepuUe  of  aabbnw  im^^arf, 
•f  SB  the  hugnagea  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CSANGBS  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANOtrAGX. 


Mifcm  et  ■ownnn— >  im  it/Mimt,  hoc,  quo  rlyini— ■  ■■Id,  mMm  aUnLioHlM  nM  : 


1.  In  the  use  of  language,  every  one  chooses  his  wotJs  from  tbat  common  stock 
vfaidi  be  has  learned,  and  applies  them  ia  practice  according  to  his  own  habits  and 
notioDi.  If  the  style  of  (Afferent  writers  of  the  B:!me  age  ia  various,  much  greater  is 
the  nriely  which  appears  in  the  productions  of  difieFent  ages.  Hence  the  date  of  a 
book  roMj  often  be  veiy  plausibly  conjectured  from  the  peculiariLies  of  its  style.  As 
to  wiuit  IS  best  in  itself  or  best  adapted  to  the  subject  in  hand,  evei^  writer  must  ea- 
deanw  to  beonme  his  own  judge.  Ho  who,  ia  any  sort  of  compontioa,  would  write 
widi  a  master'a  Itand,  mast  first  ^ply  himself  to  hooka  with  a  st^oIai'B  diligence. 
He  moat  think  it  worth  his  wUle  to  inn»in  himwU^  that  ha  ma^  be  oiticaL  Desitw 

to  pve  tiie  atndent  all  the  advantage,  entertainment,  and  satisfiutioD,  tbat  can  be 
eqiected  from  a  work  of  this  kind,  I  slull  subj<Hn  a  few  brief  specimens  in  illustration 
of  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  The  order  of  time  will  be  followed 
nwridy  ;  and,  as  Saxon  characters  are  not  very  eiisily  obtained,  or  very  apt  to  be 
lead,  tbe  Roman  letters  will  be  employed  fur  tho  few  examples  to  which  the  others 
would  be  more  appropriate.  But  there  are  some  peculiarities  of  ancient  usage  in 
fiogtish,  which,  for  ue  information  of  tbe  young  reader,  it  is  proper  in  the  first  place 
to  ezplnn. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  letters,  there  are  several  changes  to  bo  mentioned.  (1.)  The 
psges  of  old  b<>oks  are  often  crowdeJ  with  cafntals :  it  was  at  one  time  the  custom  to 
disdogulsh  all  nouns,  and  frequently  verbs,  or  any  other  important  words,  hv  heading 
tlum  with  a  great  letter.  (2.)  The  letter  Ess,  of  the  lower  case,  had  tiU  lately  two 
forno,  the  lone  and  the  short,  as  f  and  s ;  the  former  very  nearly  resembling  the 
nnall  ^  and  Uie  latter,  its  own  capital.  Hie  short  a  wsa  used  at  the  end  of  wor^ 
sad  the  loQsy^  in  other  places ;  but  the  hitter  ia  now  laid  aside,  in  fiivonr  of  tho  more 
tfistinctive  form.  (3.)  The  letters  /  and  •/*  were  formerly  coondered  aa  one  and  Uie 
Mou.  ^nce  we  find  kalldifpih  for  haileluiah,  Xohn  for  John,  iudymnt  tor  judgtr 
vunt,  (fee  And  in  many  dictionaries,  Uie  words  bu<ritiuing  with  if  are  still  mixed 
with  those  which  begin  with  /.  f4.)  The  letters  U  anl  V  were  mixed  in  like 
nanner,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  uie  latter  being  a  consonaut  power  ^ven  to  the 
former,  and  at  length  distinguished  from  it  by  a  different  form.    Or  rather,  the  figure 

the  ca{»tal  seems  to  have  been  at  last  impropriated  to  the  one,  and  that  of  the  small 
lettCT  to  the  other.  But  in  old  books  the  forms  of  these  two  letters  are  continually 
confounded  or  tran^Msed.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  DwMe-u  is  composed  of  two  Vat ; 
vhidi,  as  we  see  in  dd  botAa,  woe  sometimea  jvinted  separately :  as,  VV,  for  W ; 
«  w,  fw  w. 

3.  Tbe  orlhogmphy  of  our  langua^,  rude  and  unsettled  an  it  still  is  in  many 
icwects,  waa  fimnerly  much  more  varuUe  and  diverse.  In  books  a  hundred  years 
w  or  nxwe,  we  often  find  tiie  most  common  words  q)ened  variotuly  by  the  aime 
*rita,  and  even  tqton  tlui  veiy  same  page.  With  respect  to  the  forms  of  wnrils^  a 
few  paiticiilani  may  here  be  noticed :  (1.)  l%e  ardcle  on,  from  which  the  n  was 
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dropped  before  words  beginmng  with  a  consonant  sound,  is  often  fimnd  in  old  boob 
where  a  would  be  more  proper ;  as,  cm  heart,  an  help,  an  hill,  an  one,  an  use.  (2.) 
Till  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the  poesesaive  case  was  written  without  the  apostrophe; 
being  formed  at  diflfereut  times,  in  «^  u,  y«,  or  ^  lite  the  plural ;  and  appareotlj 
without  rule  or  uniformity  in  respect  to  tbe  doid}ling  of  tke  final  oraaonant:  as 
€fodde$j  Chdtt,  Goditf  Oodjfty  or  Oodg^  for  OmP»  ;  so  numnM,  nummSj  nanny*  or 
nuHu,  fbr  iiM»t*«.  Dr.  Aah,  whose  Eo^iah  Grammar  was  in  Mome  repute  in  tiie  latter 
part  of  the  ei^hteentii  centnrjr,  aigued  against  the  use  of  the  iq>ostrophe,  ailing 
Uiat  it  was  sddom  used  to  diatiogmsh  the  poasowsivo  case  tall  about  the  beginning  ol 
that  century ;  and  he  then  prophesied  that  the  time  would  come,  when  correct  writ- 
era  would  lay  it  aside  again,  as  a  strange  corruption,  an  improper  "  departure  from 
the  original  formation"  of  that  case  of  &iglish  nouns.  And,  among  the  specolationa 
of  these  latter  days,  I  have  somewhere  seen  an  attempt  to  di^arage  this  use^I  ago, 
and  en>lode  it,  as  an  unsightly  thing  never  well  esteUrlished.  It  does  not  indeed,  l^e 
a  syllabic  dgn,  inform  the  ear  or  aflfect  the  sound ;  but  still  it  is  useful,  because  it 
distinguishes  to  the  eye,  not  only  the  case,  but  the  number,  of  the  nouns  thus  mailed. 
Pronouns,  being  different  in  their  declension,  do  not  need  it,  and  should  therefore 
always  be  written  without  it 

4.  The  common  usage  of  those  who  have  spoken  English,  has  always  inclined  rather  , 
to  brevity  than  to  melody ;  contraction  and  elision  of  the  ancient  terminations  of 
words,  constitute  no  small  part  ot  the  chai^  which  has  taken  plaoe,  or  of  the  difieN 
once  which  perhaps  always  existed  between  the  aolonn  and  the  familiar  -style.  In 
respect  to  euphony,  however,  these  terminations  have  certmnl;^  nothing  to  boast;  nw 
does  the  earliest  period  of  die  language  appear  to  be  that  in  which  they  were  the 
most  generally  used  without  contraction,  litat  d^pree  of  smoothness  of  which  the 
tongue  was  anciently  susceptible,  had  certainly  no  alliance  with  these  additJooal  syl- 
lablm.  The  lon^  sonorous  endings  which  constitute  the  declensions  and  conjugations 
of  the  most  adnured  languages,  and  which  seem  to  chime  so  well  with  the  sublimity 
of  the  Greek,  the  majesty  of  the  Latin,  the  sweetness  of  the  Italian,  tlie  dignity  of  the 
Spanish,  or  the  polish  of  the  French,  never  had  any  place  in  English.  The  inflections 
given  to  our  words  never  embraced  any  other  vow^  power  than  that  of  the  short  e 
or  •  ;  and  even  this  we'  are  inclined  to  dispense  with,  whenever  we  can ;  so  that  most 
of  our  grammatical  inflections  are,  to  the  ear,  nothing  but  consonants  blended  witii 
the  fin^  syllables  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  added.  Inff  for  the  first  participle, 
er  for  the  comparative  degree,  and  est  for  the  superlative,  are  indeed  added  as  whole 
syllables ;  but  the  rest,  aBd  ot  ed  for  preterits  and  perfect  partidples,  s  or  es  for  the 
IMoral  number  of  nouns,  or  for  the  third  person  fflngular  of  verbs,  and  st  or  est  for 
the  second  persim  rin^ular  of  verbs,  nine  times  in  ten,  &11  into  the  aonnd  or  syllable 
with  which  the  primitiTe  word  terminates.  Endish  verba,  as  they  are  now  commonlj 
used,  run  through  their  entire  oonjngatioa  wimout  acquiring  a  single  syllaUe  from 
inflection,  except  sometimes  when  t&  sound  of    «,  or  at  cannot  be  added  to  them. 

6.  This  simplicity,  so  characteristic  of  our  modem  English,  as  well  as  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,  its  proper  parent,  is  attended  with  advantages  that  go  far  to  compensate  for 
all  that  is  consequently  lost  in  euphony,  or  in  the  liberty  of  transposition.  Our 
formation  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  by  means  of  a  few  separate  auxiliaries,  all  mono- 
syllabic, and  mostly  without  inflection,  is  not  only  simple  and  easy,  but  beautiful, 
diaste,  and  strong.  In  my  opinion,  our  grammarians  have  shown  far  more  affection 
for  the  obsolete  or  obsolescent  terminations  en,  etk,  eat,  and  edat,  than  they  really 
deserve,  "nil  the  beginning  of  the  axteenth  century,  en  was  used  to  mark  the  plural 
number  of  verbs,  as,  ihey  aayen  for  they  aay;  after  which,  it  appears  to  have  been 
dnn>ped.  Before  the  bc^nning  of  the  sevrateenth  century,  «  or  m  began  to  dilute 
with  th  or  eih  tbe  right  forming  the  thnd  person  angular  of  verbs ;  and,  as  the 
Bible  and  other  grave  books  nsed  only  the  latter,  s  clear  distinction  obtained,  be- 
tween the  solemn  and  the  fiimiliar  style,  which  distinction  is  well  known  at  this  day. 
Thus  we  have,  3e  rum,  walke,  rideSy  reocAw,  isc^  for  the  one ;  and,  He  rtmaelA, 
valiethf  rideth,  reatAeth,  Ac,  for  tlw  other.  About  the  same  time,  or  perh^  eai^ 
Uer,  the  use  of  die  second  petBtm  ongdar  bc^pn  to  be  avmded  in  polite  oonveraation, 
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bj  the  sabstitation  of  the  pltAl  verb  and  pronoim ;  and,  when  used  in  poetry,  it 
ns  often  oontractcd,  so  as  to  present  any  syllabic  increase.  In  old  books,  all  rerbe 
and  porticij^  that  were  iotetided  to  be  contracted  in  pronanciation,  were  contracted 
also,  in  some  vay^  by  the  writer:  as,  "ea^d!,  carry%  taeri^d;"  '^fiy'tt^  at&nb^tt, 
vifffat  ;*  "  lof^  etarat,  hUtt,  Jlnuht and  others  innumerable.  All  these,  and  sadi 
SB  are  like  them,  ve  now  pronomicc  in  the  same  way,  bnt  usually  write  differently ; 
mttalUdfearriedt9aeriJieed;^iest,<ueribett,eriedat;  toned,  ettr8ed,ble»ted,_^ai»ked. 
Ifest  of  tiiese  taj^oB  wUl  be  further  noticed  in  the  Grammar. 

L   ENGLISH  OP  THE  miNETEENTH  CENTUBT. 

6.  Queen  Vtctoric^a  Answer  to  an  Address. — Meamj^  loritten  in  1837. 

"  I  thank  yoa  for  your  condolenoe  upon  the  death  rf  his  late  M^esty,  for  the  justice  which  jm 
rendo'  to  his  character,  aad  to  the  measares  of  his  reign,  and  Ibr  your  warm  con^tulatioiia  upon 
my  soceainp  to  the  throne.  I  join  in  your  prayere  ior  the  proeperi^  of  my  reign,  the  best 
■soDiity  fin-  which  ia  to  be  found  in  reverence  for  oar  bxdy  religion,  and  In  the  obBuranoe  of  its 
dD&a." — ^ViciDBiA,  to  ihe  ^iendif  Society. 

7.  From  President  Adamses  SkUogy  on  Zqfayette. —  Written  in  1834. 

"  ProDoanoe  him  one  c^the  first  men  of  his  age,  and  yon  hare  yot  not  done  him  Justice.  Try 
Iran  by  that  test  to  which  he  souji^t  in  vain  to  stimulate  the  vulgar  and  selfish  spirit  of  Kapoleon ; 
dan  him  among  the  men  who,  to  compare  and  seat  themselves,  roust  take  in  the  compass  of  all 
ages;  torn  bade  your  eyes  upon  the  records  of  time:  summon  from  the  creation  of  tiie  world  to 
this  day  the  m^ty  dead  every  age  and  every  clime;  and  where,  among  the  race  of  merely 
■octal  men,  Bfasdl  cme  be  fi>und,  who,  as  the  benahetor  of  bis  kind,  shall  daua  to  take  precedence 
cf  layette  T" — Jomr  Qdikot  Aiumb. 

8.  From  .President  Jackson^s  Prodamation  against  NvUification. — 1832. 

"Ifo^  we  have  not  erred  I  The  Constitution  is  still  the  object  of  our  reverence,  the  bond  of  our 
UnioD,  our  defence  in  danger,  the  souroe  of  our  prosperity  in  peace.  It  sliall  descend,  as  we  have 
neeiTedit,  nnoHTapted  by  sophistical  c(Hi8tniotion,  to  oar  postoi^:  and  the  sacrifices  of  local 
kitstest,  of  State  |ii^jadioe8^  a  penmal  ammodties^  that  were  made  to  bring  it  into  oxistenoo, 
will  agwn  be  pAtiiol£»lly  offered  Sx  its  sappCMt." — Andeiw  Jaokbok. 

9.  FVom  a  27bte  on  one  of  Robert  Ha£^s  Sermons. —  Written  about  1831. 

"After  be  had  written  down  the  striking  ^loetrophe  which  occurs  at  about  page  76  of  most 
of  fbe  editions — *  Eternal  God  I  on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent  I  what  are  those  enterprises  of 
gmh  and  horror,  that,  for  the  safety  of  their  perfonners,  require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness 
which  the  eye  of  Heaven  must  not  jiendnUe/'—^ie  asked,  '  Did  I  say  jWTie^m^e,  nr,  when  I  preadied 
itf  'Tes.*  '  Do  you  thmk^  sir,  X  may  venture  to  after  it?  for  no  manwho  conddered  the  fbrco 
flf  the  English  language,  wootd  use  a  word  of  three  eyOablM  ther^  bat  from  abscdnte  necesrihr.* 
'Too  ire  doubtless  at  Uberly  to  alter  it,  if  you  tbiok  well'  '  Then  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  t^e 
yna  feadl,  tad  for  penetrate  pfA  pierce ;  pierce  is  the  word,  rir,  and  the  only  word  to  be  used 
tfaara'"— OiJNTScs  Gbsoobt. 

10.  Ehig  WiUiarr^s  Atmoer  to  an  Ad^vss. — MBomj^  written  in  1830. 

*'I  thank  yon  dnoerely  for  your  condolence  with  me,  on  aoooont  of  the  loss  which  I  have  sns> 
tained,  In  oonunoa  with  my  people,  by  the  death  of  my  lamented  brother,  his  late  Majesty.  The 
saraauces  whk*  jrou  have  conveyed  to  me,  of  loyalty  and  affectionate  attachment  to  my  pers(Ki, 
are  very  gradfying  to  ray  feelings.  Ton  may  rely  apon  my  fiivour  and  protection,  and  upon  my 
aoxiotia  endeavours  to  promote  morality  aod  true  piety  among  all  classes  of  suttfects." — ^Wn.- 
UAJf  rV,  l9  fte  Frienda. 

11.  Seign  of  George  ZF,  1830  ba/cik  to  1820. — Meam^  written  in  1827. 

"That  morning,  tboo,  that  stambered*  not  before^ 
Nor  slept^  great  Ocean  I  Iwd  thy  waves  to  rest, 

*  The  mntbor  of  this  q>edmen,  throngb  *,  ■olema  uid  nUIme  poem  In  ten  boob,  gtntraUp  rimpllfled  the  pre- 
tcrts  verb  of  tba  ■eeond  p«rson  ilngiitBr,  by  omitting  the  termination  X  or  Mt,  whenever  bli  meuure  did  not 
ntftin  the  additional  ajUabto.  But  bla  tnnetaM  editors  ban,  in  many  Inatancea,  token  the  rode  llbertj-both  to 
wfiA  Ua  mdScatlM,  ixA  to  pnbHib  under  bla  name  vliat  he  did  not  write.  They  have  given  him  haapntady, 
w  — MwMa  JbgrtWM  ^plmmtagih  for  the  aika    what  they  eoncrtved  to  be  gramimar,   Bof  rJMinmm 
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And  hoBhed  tb^  migfat/  miiiBtreta^.  breath 
Thy  deep  compofluns  stirred,  ao  fla,  do  oar; 
Like  betui^  newly  dead,  so  caltn,  bo  stiU, 
So  lovely,  thou,  beoeatii  the  light  that  fell 
From  angel-diariotB  sentinelled  on  h\^, 
Kepcaed,  and  Usteoed,  and  saw  thy  tii/iBg  diange^ 
ThydudiriBe^   OfajuybdH listened,  snd Scyll^ 
And  savige  Eexine  on  the  Thracdan  beach 
"Ukf  motionless:  and  ereiy  battle  stiip 
Stood  still ;  and  every  ship  of  merdiandise, 
And  all  that  saUed,  of  every  name,  stood  stOL" 

Boaax  FmuoK:  Oaane  ^  XSmt,  Book  TH,  Una  634— Ml 


n,  ENGIffiH  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CB3STnST. 

12.  Jieign  of  George  III,  1820  hack  to  1760. — Eeample  written  in  1800. 

"  There  is,  it  will  be  oonfeaned,  a  delicate  eensibility  to  character,  a  aober  dears  of  repatstioi,  s 
wish  to  ponen  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  felt  by  tite  pur««  minds,  which  is  at  tiie  brttMrt 
renx)ve  fltun  arrogance  or  vanity.  Thu  humility  of  a  noble  mind  soucehr  dares  spprove  of  itaciC 
until  it  has  secured  the  upprobatioQ  of  otliera.  Very  ditllnnt  is  that  restU-ss  desire  of  distlnctian, 
that  paanoD  for  theatrical  display,  which  inflami'S  Uie  heart  and  occii[^  the  whole  attention  of 

'  vain  men.  •  *  •  The  tnily  good  man  ia  j'-aloos  over  hhnaeUI  lest  the  notoriety  of  bis  best 
actkma,  1^  blencUng  itself  with  their  motive,  aboaki  dimiidrti  their  vahio ;  -ttio  vain  man  peribns 
the  same  actions  for  the  s^e  of  that  notoriety.  The  good  man  qoirdy  dimharftee  hia  dit^,  and 
shmia  ostentation ;  the  vain  man  considers  evory  good  deed  lost  Chat  is  not  pitbUokly  di^rfayed. 

*  The  one  B  intent  opon  realities,  the  other  upon  Bcmblancea:  thecoe  ainia  to  IvTiiteoas^  thecthar 
tocgjpmrao."— B(»bbtHall:  Sermon  m  JStden  liyuaitif. 


13.  JFhm  Weuhington^s  threaten  Address. — Bmmjfie  written  in  IT96. 

"Of  an  the  diqxMltions  and  habits  wtilch  lead  to  pc^itical  prosperity,  Religion  and  MomUty  are 
Indisponsable  supports.   In  vain  would  tliat  man  duim  tho  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  b- 

-bour  to  subvert  ^eae  great  piUara  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  dtlzens.  Tho  mere  politidtin,  equally  with  tlio  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  tliem. 
A  volume  ooold  not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private  and  puUick  felid^.  Let  it  kos^j 
be  ashed,  whm  la  the  aecority  for  property,  fitr  repatatioii,  for  XSi,  if  tho  aenae  <£  ndigious  obli- 
gation desert  the  oaths  which  an  the  Instnimenta  <X  bveatigatkm  in  courts  of  Jostioef  And  kt 
us  with  oaation  Indulge  tiie  soppodtion,  that  morality  can  be  maintrined  without  religion.  'What- 
ever may  bo  conceded  to  tho  influence  of  refined  education  oo  minds  of  a  peculiar  atracture; 
reason  ud  enierienoe  both  SjMA  as  to  expect  tiiat  iwtiffianl  mccall^  can  prevail  in  oxdndoB 

-reUgkms  priodide.'' — Obobgi  WiBimroiDir. 

14.  jF^vm  Ih.  JbhnaonU  Life  of  Addison. — Meanyi»le  written  eiboiU  1780. 

"  That  he  always  wrote  as  he  would  tlunk  it  necessary  to  write  now,  cannot  be  afihmed;  bis 
instructions  were  such  as  the  character  of  his  readers  made  proper.  That  general  knowlec^o 
which  now  drculatts  in  common  talk,  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  bo  found.  Men  not  i^ofeestng 
learning,  were  not  afihamed  of  IgDorance;  and  in  tlie  female  worid,  any  acquaiotance  vrith  books 
waa  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.  His  puipoaa  was  to  infiiso  Utenuy  euriosty,  by  gentle 
and  unsoapected  conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idlc^  and  tlio  veeltiiy;  ho  therefore  presented 
knowledge  In  tho  most  alturi^  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  bat  aoceetdble  and  fiimilier.  "When 
he  shewed  them  th^r  defocta,  no  shewed  them  likewise  that  they  miglit  ea^y  be  supplied.  Ilia 
attempt  succeeded;  inquiry  was  awakened,  nnd  comprehension  expanded.  An  emulation  of  bi- 
tfillectual  elegance  was  excited,  and  tmm  this  time  to  our  own,  life  has  been  gradually  exolted, 
and  oonvenathn  parified  and  enlaiged."— SAUtrEL  Jorksoit:  Zavei,  p.  321. 

15.  Heign  of  George  IX,  1760  back  to  1727. — Example  written  in  1751. 

""We  Britons  in  our  time  have  been  remarkable  boirowors,  ni  our  mviajhrm  liinguago  tnay 
BUfBdentiy  shew.  Our  Terras  in  poliU  LUerature  prove,  thnt  thia  came  fVom  Greece;  our  terrna 
in  JAinc  and  Paintiag,  that  these  came  trora  Haiy;  our  Phrasca  \i\  Cookery  and  War,  that  wo 

emvloR  the  ftmgtdng  punge,  a1t«n  It  u  ho  win ;  aad  aHerv  It  d^ferenUtf,  when  ha  happens  to  writs  aoma  part 
«rutwliie:  as, 

"  That  mondng,  thnu,  that  tlumhmdM  not  br1<ir[>. 
Nor  (treat  Onpan  I  bUdM  thy  vavM  Of  rett. 

And  JbuAcd  thjr  mighty  mtnatrelaj."— JClrUom'*  Jnaeiiftai,  p.  MB, 

Afdn:  "That  momlDK,  thon,  that «lHmb«'dtf  not  before. 

Nor  almtit,  anal  Ooean,  ial4M  Ibv  wma  at  nat, 
And  hu^M  thr  ndgb^  ■nlBatR]sr."-^SfrttaM>'s  JlawiWiw, ».  M. 
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ItHBt  tbeflo  froca  tbe  Frencli ;  and  our  phresee  in  ifamf/ation,  that  we  wen  Unglit  by  the  Flem- 
i$fs  aiul  Low  Dutch.  Tbeee  maqy  aiid  very  difierent  Sources  of  our  Language  mar  ^  tlio  cause, 
vhf  it  is  90  deficient  in  Jieiftifari^  and  Aiuiiiogy.  Tet  we  have  thia  advantage  to  oompenaate  tlte 
defect  tliat  vhal  we  want  in  Elegance,  we  gain  in  CbpunuMM,  in  whicii  liuA  reflect  few  Lan- 
logea  will  be  louud  K^enor  to  our  own."— Jaubs  Kasbis  ■  Uvrmta,  Book  iii,  Ch.  t,  p.  108. 

16.  Reign  of  €^ge  I,  X72?  hack  to  lIl^.—MoampU  vrrittm  abmU  1718. 

"Hmts  is  a  eolain  coldnsn  and  iodiffarenoe  in  the  phrases  of  our  European  languages,  when 
tfaej  are  oompared  with  the  Oriental  forms  otapoetii:  and  it  happens  rery  luckily,  that  the  He- 
bmr  idkms  run  into  the  BngUsh  tongue^  with  a  particular  grace  and  beauty.  Otir  language  has 
ncdved  innnmerable  eleganoiea  and  improrementa  fiom  that  inftuuon  of  Hebraisms,  wliich  are 
derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in  holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy  to  our  ex- 
praauoa,  warm  and  animate  our  language,  and  ooavey  oar  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intense 
phiMea,  than  any  that  are  to  ba  met  with  in  our  tongue." — JowH  Addisoh  :  Eoideaoa,  p.  192. 

17.  Beign  of  Queea  Anne,  1714  to  1702.— Mcample  toritUn  in  1708. 

"Some  by  old  wwda  to  Fame  bare  made  pretence^ 

Andila  in  ^mae^  toere  modema  in  their  sense; 

8ndi  laboiir'd  nothings^  in  m>  strange  a  e^le, 

Amaze  th'  lutleam'd,  and  m^  the  learned  mile." 
"In  word^  as  fitahicms,  the  same  rule  will  holdj 

AlOca  bolaetick,  if  too  new  w  <dd : 

Be  not  the  fint  by  whom  dw  new  are  try'd, 

Nwyet  the  last  to  h^  the  old  aBtde." 

ALxZAltDBB  Fora:  Buoff  ON  OrOkinn,  L  324—338. 

m.   ENGLISH  OF  THE  SEVENTKENTH  CENTURY. 
1&  Jteign  of  Wmam  HI,  1702  to  IBQQ.—Meample published  in  1700. 

"And  when  we  fee  a  Man  of  2BUotCg  Wit  CMam  in  with  flidi  a  Bird,  and  Help  on  the  ^ 
Igainft  Hiniingsl  We  find  Hov  Eafie  it  ta  fiir  fbtiy  and  fnotwry  to  Ueet,  and  that  they  are 
Ketf  of  Kin,  the  they  bear  SiBerent  Afpeota.  Therefor  since  MUton  has  put  hunfolf  upon  a  Level 
whh  ttie  Qiiaken  in  this,  I  will  let  tb^  go  t^^thn*.  And  take  as  littie  Notice  of  his 
SB  of  their  Ihiin^t  againfi  Tythea.  Ther  is  nothing  W(»th  Qwtmg  in  bis  Lampoon  agalnft  tlie 
MnOtgt.   But  what  ther  is  of  Argtmrna  u  it,  is  fulhr  CooOdsr'd  in  what  fiiUowa,"— Ghauss 

1ft.  Jtngn  qfjatnea  11^  1689  haek  to  lQS6.~Mean^  viHUen  in  168C. 

"  His  ocnversation,  wit,  and  pcuts, 
His  knowledge  in  the  notileet  usotul  arts, 

Were  sudi,  dead  sothors  coold  not  give ; 

Bat  habitwies  of  thoae  who  live; 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  rec^ve: 

He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew ; 
His  apprehends  quick,  his  judgment  true : 

That  the  most  l^m'd  with  s^une  confeea 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  leea." 

John  Dbydex:  Ode  to  ihe  Memory  of  CKariea  U;  Poems,  p.  84. 

20,  Reign  of  Charlet  II,  1685  to  IQQO.—Meamplefrom  a  Letter  to  the  Earl 
tfSanda^cmd,  dated,  "  Philadelphia,  28£A  bth  mo.  July,  1683." 

"Aod  I  will  Teatare  to  say,  that  by  the  help  of  Ood,  and  such  noble  Friends,  I  will  show  a 
Piovhioe  in  sevan  yean,  eqtul  to  her  neighbours  of  fort^  years  planting.  I  have  lay'd  out  the 
Ftovince  into  CouDtya.  are  begun  to  be  seated ;  they  lye  on  the  great  river,  and  are  planted 
dHNit  BX  miles  tmdc  ^e  town  platt  is  a  nule  kmg,  and  two  deep, — has  a  nuvi]|!:aljlu  rivur  on 
each  Bd^  the  least  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Woolwych,  flnm  tliree  to  e^ht  lathom  water, 
Ihsfe  ii  boUt  aboot  e^ity  bouse^  and  I  have  settled  at  toast  three  hundred  fitrmee  oontiguoui 
tok."— WZCUAV  Fm.  ThB  fViend,  VoL  vii,  p.  119. 

81.  -FKw»  an  Addreaa  or  Dedication  to  Charles  II. —  Written  in  1676. 

"Hiare  is  no  fother]  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  tosttty  of  Qod's  providence 
■dgoodneB;  nritiier  is  there  any  [other],  who  rules  so  many  free  people,  so  many  true  Chr^ 
fins:  wludi  thinir  reoden  ttiy  government  more  honowable^  thyaetf  more  oonsiilcTable,  than  the 
WMsop  of  mspy  aationsffllBd  Willi  ilsTlBh  and  st^entlUous  Boula."— Bobibt  Bahoi^y  :  Apo- 
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22.  The  following  example,  frcMn  the  oommeDOMDnt  of  Paradi»e  Lost^  first 
published  in  1667,  lus  been  dted  hf  Mvenl  nitibon,  to  show  how  large  a  proportioa 
ci  our  language  is  of  Soxoa  origin.  Hie  thirteen  words  in  ftalics  are  the  only  odm 
in  this  passage,  whi^  seem  to  Eave  been  derived  from  any  other  Bouoe. 

"  (Xwm'a  Bisk  diaobedience,  sad  t\i9jnit 
Of  that  fi>rbidden  tree,  whose  fnorial  lute 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe^ 
With  loM  of  Eden ;  UU  one  greater  Man 
Seston  us,  and  nvasn  the  bliasflil  aso^ 
Sing,  beav'uljr  Mvae,  that  on  the  aocrof  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Smai,  didat  iaapire 
That  slwph^  who  first  taught  the  duMcn  seed. 
In  the  hegiudnft  how      HeaT'ns  and  £actb 
BoMOotofCnkaM;''— Ibuoir:  i\inidte  Xoi^  Book  L 

23.  JHcampIcs  written  during  Cramw^s  Protectorate,  1860  to  3650. 

"The  Queene  was  pleased  to  shew  me  the  letter,  the  seolebeinge  a  Boman  ea^a,  haTinge  cha- 
racters about  it  almost  like  the  Greeka  This  day,  in  the  afteraoone,  the  vioe-cbauDcellor  cams 
to  me  aod  stajed  i^ut  four  hours  with  me;  in  whUdityme  weconvwied  upon  the  ktnge  debates." 
— ^Whitslocke.  Bvcke'a  Clasa.  Oram^  p.  149. 

"I  am  jet  hewe^  and  have  the  States  of  H<dbuid  iogaged  in  a  mtm  than  orduaiy  maner,  to 
procure  me  aodieace  of  the  States  Oe&aaD.  Whatever  happen,  the  affiicta  must  needM  be  good." 
— Stkicklamd  :  Buek^a  Cbmiud  Qraan^  149. 

24.  ^Beign  of  Charlet  I,  1648  to  1625.— MeampU  from  Ben  JoruonU 
Grammar,  toritten  abmtt  1634  j  but  the  orthography  is  more  modem. 

"The  secoad  aad  third  person  singular  of  the  present  are  made  of  the  flnt,  by  adding  esl  and 
eih ;  whicli  last  is  sometimes  shortened  into  «.  It  aeemeth  to  have  been  poetical  licence  wbidi 
first  introduced  this  abbreviaUoa  of  the  third  person  into  use ;  but  our  best  grammarians  have 
(xmdemned  it  imoa  Bome  oooaakma,  though  p^u^  acA  to  be  abacdutaty  hanTfiywi  the  oommoa 
and  bmiliar  b^" 

"The  pwacns  plural  keep  the  termination  of  the  first  person  singular.  In  fi>rmer  dmee,  till 
about  tho  rdgn  w  Heorjr  the  eighth,  they  were  wont  to  be  fbnned  by  adding  «n ;  thus,  hven, 
saym,  conqtlatnen.  But  now  (whatever  is  the  cause)  it  hath  quite  grown  out  of  use,  and  that 
other  BO  generally  prevuled,  that  I  dare  not  presume  to  set  this  aftiot  again:  albeit  (to  tell  you 
my  opinion)  I  am  persuaded  that  the  lack  hweof  well  ooiisidM<ed,  will  be  found  a  great  biomiah 
to  our  tongue.  For  seeing  lime  and  peram  bey  as  it  were,  the  T^Eht  and  left  hand  ofa  verfo,  what 
can  the  maiming  bring  else,  but  a  lamonooo  to  the  iHiiole  bodj?  — Bo(ric  i,  Cbap.  xvL 

25.  ^ign  of  James  J,  1629  to  1603. — jFh>m  an  Advertisemmtt  dated  1608. 

"  I  Bvppoee  it  altogether  needlease  (Christian  Reader)  by  commending  M.  FFtSuHn  Perkiia, 
the  Antbot  at  this  bwke,  to  wooe  your  holy  affectic«i,  whiidh  either  himsellb  in  his  life  tune  by 
Us  Christian  oonversatiim  hath  woon  in  you,  or  sithence  his  death,  the  neueiMlying  memorie  of  hh 
exoellent  knowledge,  bis  great  humilities  his  sound  rdi^n,  his  fbnimt  zeale,  his  puneltaQ  labour^ 
in  the  Chureh  of  God,  doe  most  iustly  challenge  at  your  hands:  onelyinone  won,  I  dare  be  bold 
to  say  of  him  as  in  times  past  Ntaianxen  spake  of  AOuutaaiua.  His  life  was  a  good  deflpithw  of 
a  true  minister  and  preacher  of  the  GospelL" — lite  Prinier  to  the  Reader. 


26.  Meampki  writtm  about  the  end  of  Mizabeth*»  reign — 1603. 

"Some  say,  That  euer  *gain8t  that  season  comes 
Wherrin  our  Saviour's  Birth  is  celebrated, 
The  Bird  of  Dawning  angeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  say  they,  no  Spirit  dares  walk  abroad: 
The  nights  are  wholsom,  then  no  Planets  strike 
So  Vtirj  takes,  nor  Witdi  hath  pow'r  to  diarm; 
So  haOow'd  and  so  gtacioQS  is  the  time." 

SHAnPKun:  MmdaL 

"  Die  sea,  with  such  a  storme  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-blaoke  night  indur'd,  would  haue  buo/d  up 
And  qoendi'd  the  atelled  flies. 
Tet;  powe  oU  hearty  he  holpe  the  heuens  to  rahie. 

wdues  had  at  thy  gate  bowPd  that  stwne  thne, 
Thon  ahotddst  haue  said,  Good  pwter,  tome  the  key." 

SniEaPUKB*  La&r. 
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i1.  Reign  of  Mizaheth,  1603  botck  to  l66%.-~Mmmple  written  tn-1502. 

■*As  fcM-  the  Boule,  it  is  no  aoddentane  qualities  but  a  spintoall  and  inuisiblo  essence  or  nature 
■DbsBtiDg  bj  it  eeUa  Which  plainelj  appearea  in  that  the  aoules  of  meo  liaue  beeing  and  oon- 
tiBDuice  as  well  forUi  of  the  bodies  of  men  as  in  the  same ;  and  an  as  wel  subiect  to  torments 
u  the  bodie  is.  And  whereas  we  can  and  doe  pat  in  practise  sondrie  actions  of  life,  sense,  mo- 
tion, vnderstaoding,  we  doe  it  onely  hy  the  power  and  vertue  of  the  soule.  Hence  ariaetb  the 
difl^ieace  betweena  the  soulea  <tf  men,  and  beasts.  Hie  aookfl  of  men  are  snhstancee:  bat  the 
nuke  of  other  creatnres  aeeme  not  to  be  sabstances;  because  thqr  haue  no  beeing  out  of  the 
bodies  in  wbidi  ^1(7  ara;''—WlLLiA]t  Pmaasa:  SfuoL  Woirka,fi)Uo,^  156. 

28.  Meamples  vsritten  about  the  beginning  of  ^izabeth's  reign. — 1558. 

"Who  can  perswade,  when  Ireaaon  la  abone  reason ;  and  mm^te  mleth  r^te ;  and  it  is  bad 
£r  lawliill,  whatsoever  is  Instftill ;  and  commotionera  are  bettor  than  oommisBioneEB;  and  eommoo 
woe  is  named  common  weale  ?"— -Sia  Johk  Cheek. 

"  If  a  jong  jentleman  will  renture  him  selfe  into  the  compenie  of  rufSana,  it  is  over  great  a 
jeopardie,  ket  tbetr  fadons,  manors,  thoughts,  tauUce,  and  dede^  will  verie  sone  be  over  like." — 
Books  AflOH*»i. 

29.  JReignof  Mart/  the  Bigot^  1558  to  1653. — MKtmplewrittm  about  1555. 

"  And  after  that  Philosophy  bad  spoken  these  wordes  iba  said  oompanye  of  the  mosTS  poeti- 
cal! beynge  rebnkyd  and  sad,  caste  (towne  their  countenaunce  to  the  grounde,  and  by  blusayng 
conleaged  tbeir  ahamefastnes,  and  went  out  of  the  dorea.  But  I  (that  had  my  syght  dull  and 
Ufnd  wyth  wepyng,  so  that  I  knew  not  what  woman  this  was  faauyng  soo  great  aucthoritie)  was 
UDisyd  or  aatonyed,  and  lokyng  downeward,  towarde  the  grooud,  I  began  piyryle  to  look  what 
tiarngahewoQldsaye&rther." — C(H.tilu:  Vtniim  fnrm  Soethim:  Jolmioa'aSisLttfK  L.,  p.  29. 

30.  .SEOfnpfs  referrtd  ly  Dr.  Johnavn  to  the  yeair  1653, 

"Pronundation  is  an  apte  orderlnge  bothe  of  the  Toycs,  conntenannce,  and  all  the  whole 
bodyB,  accmdjmge  to  the  worth inee  of  such  woordes  and  mater  as  by  speaohe  are  declared, 
lie  TSe  hereof  &  soche  lor  anye  one  that  Uketh  to  haue  t^ayse  for  tellynge  his  tale  in  open 
anemblie,  that  hauing  a  good  tongne,  and  a  ccHuelye  oountenauoce,  he  shal  be  thoo^t  to  pasae  all 
other  that  haue  not  the  like  vttwaunce:  tiioi^^  they  have  mucbe  brtter  leuniog." — Db.  Wil- 
va:  JokttBon't  BUi.  £      pi  45. 


31.  S«ign  <(f  Mlviard  Vly  1553  to  154l.-—£ieample  teriiten  about  1550. 


"Wbo  that  viXl  foOowe  the  graces  mauTfolde 
Which  are  in  Tertue,  shall  flnde  auauncement: 
Wherefore  ye  fixiles  that  in  your  sinne  are  bolder 
Ensue  ye  wisdome,  and  leaua  your  lewde  intent^ 
Wisdome  ia  tiie  way  of  men  most  excellent: 
Therefore  haoe  done,  and  shortly  spede  your  pace, 
To  quayiA  your  self  and  company  with  grac&" 


32.  JS^pn  of  Senry  VIXI,  1647  to  laoQ.—BxampU  dated  1641. 

"Let  hjm  that  Is  angry  ensQ  at  tho  fyrste  consyder  one  of  these  thix^es.  that  Uke  aa  he  Is  a 
■■B^  80  is  also  the  other,  with  whom  be  is  angry,  and  therefim  it  is  as  lefiu  ftir  the  other  to  be 
angiy,  as  onto  hym:  and  if  he  so  be,  than  shall  that  anger  be  to  hym  di^deasant^  and  Btere  hym 
■Dretobeangry&"— Sm  Thohas  EUJOTZ:  (^ald  <if  BsIOa. 

83.  Example  of  the  earliest  English  Blank  Verse;  toritten  ab<mt  1540. 
The  supposed  author  died  in  1541,  aged  36.  The  piece  from  which  these  lines  an 
taken  describes  the  death  of  Zoroatj  an  Egyptian  astronomer,  shun  in  AlezandeHa 
&rt  battle  with  the  Persians. 


■  OmntmM,  the  JfMWt,  whom  Horace  oalled  Camtmia.  The  former  ta  tn  Engliah  tdarU  frmn  the  Uttu.  or 
nmm  lh«  Lrtin  word  mdmm,  ■  nuM  or  wng.  Tluw  Uneo  m  ooplad  fr<na  Dr.  Johunn'a  Htotorr  of  the  Bd- 
OfclaiHiwga;  *bdr  artAqpi^Air  la.  In  mdw  iMywIi,  Iw  iMdmi  for  tha  aga  to  whldi  th^  ara  aarignad. 


IT.   ENGLISH  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Alkxandkk  BaacIiAT  :  JoAnatm't  SitL  KL^p.4A. 


"  The  Peruana  waQd  such  sapience  to  forq^; 
And  very  aone  the  Uacedonlans  wisht 
He  would  have  hved;  king  Alexander  selle 
Demde  him  a  man  unmete  to  dye  at  all ; 
Wbo  wonne  Uke  pnise  Ibr  oonquest  of  his  m 
As  for  stoote  mm  in  field  that  day  sobdued. 
Who  princes  taught  bow  to  ^soerne  a  man, 
That  hi  his  head  so  rare  a  Jewel  beares; 
"But  over  all  those  same  Gamenes,*  those  same 
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IXvlna  Cvnenes,  whose  hooour  be  procurd^ 
As  tender  parent  dotti  his  daugbtera  weale^ 
lamented,  and  for  thankee,  all  that  they  oan, 
Do  dmrioh  hpa  deceast,  and  sett  hym  free, 
TkDm  dark  (MiTkMi  oT  diBYDtuing  death." 


frobiatt/  miOm    Sib  Tffl»f a0  Wtax. 


84.  A  Litter  mrilten  /tom  priton,  vn^  a  aai.  The  miter,  Sir  Utomaa  Mon^ 
wlioae  works,  both  in  fHose  and  verse,  were  cooddered  modeh  of  pure  and  elegxit 
gtylef  bad  been  C^umoellOT  of  Ea^and,  aad  the  ftmiHar  confidant  of  Henry  Vm, 

by  whose  order  be  was  beheaded  in  163S. 

"Myne  own  good  dongbter,  our  Lorde  be  thanked  I  am  m  good  faelthe  of  bodye^  and  in  good 
quiet  of  nunde:  and  of  worldly  thynges  I  do  more  desyer  then  I  haue.  I  beseche  bym  make  you 
ul  mery  in  the  hope  oT  heauetL  And  such  thyngea  as  I  aomewhat  longed  to  talke  with  you  alL 
ooQcertUng  the  woride  to  oome,  oar  Lords  pot  thdm  into  your  myndeo,  as  I  truste  he  doth  and 
better  to  by  hys  holy  ^uite;  who  bkaM  you  and  preaerue  you  all  Written  wytb  a  cole  by  your 
tender  k)aiog  bther,  who  in  hys  pore  prayers  (brgeCteth  none  of  you  all,  nor  your  babes,  nor  your 
Douroea,  nor  your  good  husbaodea,  nor  your  good  haedMuideB  ^rewde  wyuea,  nor  your  fiuhen 
duewde  wjrfe  neither,  nor  our  other  frendes.  And  thus  &re  ye  hartely  well  fiw  lacke  of  pqier. 
TKMCis  IIoB%  km^"— JMtum'f  BisL  K  lagtg^  pi  42. 

85.  JFVom  More'' a  Description  of  Richard  III. — Proh€d>ly  written  a^toutlS^, 

"Bidiarde  the  third  sonne,  of  whom  we  nowe  entreate,  waa  in  witte  and  courage  egall  with 
either  of  th^n,  in  bodye  and  proweese  tarn  vnder  them  botha,  little  of  stature^  ill  fmiired  of 
lirantes,  croke  b«ckod,  bis  left  shotdder  much  higtwr  than  bis  rigbt,  hard  buonred  of  Tisage,  and 
BDdi  as  Is  in  states  called  warln  in  oUier  weaaa  oOmwiae,  he  was  maUctooB,  wrathfull,  enulooa, 
and  from  afim  bis  birth  euer  nowarde.  *  *  *  Hee  was  dose  and  secrets,  a  deep  disrimoler, 
hnriye  of  coonteynaunoe,  anr^ant  of  heart — dIstritloQa  and  cruell,  not  for  eiiill  will  alway,  hut 
after  for  ambidoo,  and  either  ftir  the  suretie  and  eocreaee  of  hia  estata  Frende  and  too  waa  muche 
what  indiSbrent,  where  hia  aduauntage  grew,  he  spared  no  mans  deaths  wfaoae  life  withstood* 
biapurpoae.  He  alew  with  hia  owne  bandea  Inng  Henry  the  aizt,  being  prisoner  inttaA Tower."— 
&a  Thomas  Uou:  Jotaaon't  History  of  the  En^iah  Langva^  p.  39. 

36.  J^om  hia  description  of-Pbrtune^  written  tibout  the  ywT  1500. 


"Fortane  ia  stately,  aolemne^  prowde,  and  hye: 
And  ryebesae  graetfa,  to  haue  seruyce  tbeiefc»eb 
The  nedy  bagger  catcheth  an  half  peny : 
Some  nuumeatiKRuande  pounde,  some  lean  soma  Bwni 
But     all  that  she  kepeth  euer  in  store, 
From  eueiy  manne  some  parcell     Us  wyH, 
That  he  may  pray  therefore  and  serve  her  st}i^L 

Some  manne  hitfb  good,  but  chyldren  liath  he  none. 
Some  manne  hath  bc^  but  he  can  get  none  health. 
Some  hatb  al  thre,  but  vp  to  honours  troae, 
Can  be  not  crepe,  by  no  maoer  of  stelth. 
To  some  ahe  sendete  chyldren,  lydtei^  weltbe, 
KMiaur,  woorshyp^  and  reoerenoe  all  bya  lyfe: 
Bat  yet  she  pyncbeth  hym  with  a  shiewde  wife." 


87.  Eieamplefor  the  reign  of  ITenrjf  VII,  who  was  crowned  on  SoeworA 
Jteid,  1485,  and  who  died  in  1509. 

"Wberefw  and  forasmoche  as  wa  haue  sent  for  our  derreat  wi^  and  for  oar  derrest  moder,  to 
come  unto  us,  and  that  we  wold  hare  your  adyia  and  oounsail  also  In  soche  matters  as  we  haue  to 
doo  for  the  subduying  of  the  rebelles,  we  prate  you,  that,  yeving  your  due  attendaunoo  vppon  our 
said  derrest  wif  and  lady  moder,  ye  come  with  thaym  unto  us;  not  fiultng  herof  as  ye  purpose 
to  doo  OS  pl^sir.  Teren  undra  our  ^oett,  at  oar  CssIbII  of  Eeoelworth,  the  3d|i  daie  of 
Uaj9.''—:Esia.r  TU:  Letter  (oUieEari^  Ommtd:  Biidc^a  (Umieal  Oram^  p.  147. 

38.  Meanyitlefor  the  short  rei^  ofBiehard  Illy—^hm  1485  to  1483. 

"  ^ht  reverend  iader  in  God,  r^t  trusty  and  right  wol-belored,  we  grete  yow  wele^  and  wol 
and  charge  you  that  under  oure  greate  seide,  being  in  your  wardo^  ye  do  make  in  all  baist  our 
letties  of  prodamation  sererBlly  to  be  directed  unto  the  Bhirrefi  of  everie  oouutie  within  this  oure 
rojaomeL"— BiOBaBO  UI:  Letter  to  his  CAonHBor. 


y.  BNGLISH  0¥  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUB7, 
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39.  ReiffH  o/Jii-'-  jr<l  I  V^—j'roui  1483  to  1461. — Eeumple  written  in  1403. 

"FonaBiocbe  aa  \>y  ■iwnrii  iuuoikm  nnita  crudebly  onlbniu-d  oiul  iiDduntUiHl  fur  certync,  that 
owrfcreato  adveraazy  )l>-iir>-,  uaiainKJ  i>f  '»  mbUo  kyiiged'  Eiif^lauJ,  by  Uio  malKeouH  couiMSyU 
■Dd  exiiackfu  ul'  Mai-^artit  liu  wile,  aataya^  lur  MUe  quemiM  uf  Kngi^ttfrf,  Imto  oooqiired,"  itc.  ■ 

Ed  VAED 1 V :  Leiter  of  Pn  t  y  &ai. 

40.  Emmpkafor  that  reign  of  Uinrif  VJ^—fhm  1461  Aodfc  fo  1422. 

"When  yembroth  [i.  a  Jtfunnxi]  by  Uight,  Ibr  his  own  Olorye,  usde  and  iucorporaM  tha  flrat 
AnbDi.'.  and  mibduyd  it  to  hymwiir  by  Tynuuiye,  ba  would  not  have  it  goverayd  by  any  other 
Rolo  or  uiwe.  but  by  his  own  WiU ;  by  whidi  aod  Ibr  tli'  aceompliiiiiDeDt  thereof  lie  made  tt 
Anl  tbfK-f^,  tboogh  tie-bad  thus  made  a  Bualme,  holy  Scripture  denyd  to  oal  bym  a  K}-ng,  ^ibia 
Az  dkiittraltegMi^;  Whyofa  tbyi^  ha  did  ao^  bntapptMyil  tbePMpbbjUy^"— fiu  Jonr 

41.  Sxiamf^Jr<mh  LydgaU^  apoetieai  Mmk^  vho  died  in  1440. 

"Our  liTa  hero  abort  of  wit  the  great  duloea 
Tbe  hauy  aoule  troubled  with  trau»le^ 
And  of  metDorye  the  glasyag  brotetue^ 
Dreda  and  vncunnlnff  hauemadeaetroog  bataU 
With  werinee  my  Bfwite  to  asBayle, 
And  with  their  eubtil  creping  m  moat  qooint 
Hath  nade  iny  qiirit  in  makyng  fiir  to  feinL" 

JCBM  Ltdoati:  iU  tfMmem,  Book  m,  ProL 

48.  Sample  Jbr  tAe  reijn  o/ Henri/  Y^—from  1423  hack  to  1413. 

"I  woBethattha  DooofOritencebe  kept  fltiUe  withyn  the  CMtUoT  Pootafrat,  wkhowtegOTag 
to  Bobertis  places  or  to  any  other  diaport,  it  is  better  he  lak  his  diqrart  then  ws  were  dlac^ved. 
or  lU  tiie  renanant  dMhe  aa  ye  thMketh."— LeOer  of  HufftT  V. 

43.  Example  for  the  reign  of  Hmry  lY^—from  1413  hack  to  1400. 

"Bi^t  heigh  and  royghty  Prynce,  my  goode  and  pwMOS  Lorde, — I  recommaund  me  to  yon 
■i  knny  as  X  kaa  or  may  irith  all      piHier  har^  dejuyng  to  hiar  goode  and  gneioaa  tydTwea 
tf  jQur  worahipfta  astata  and  walbra^— LcHtD  Orbt:  Xetter  to  As  iVAwa  Wufaa: 
OMricol  Gmn^  p.  146. 


TL  XtraUSH  OF  THE  FOUBTEEirrH  GENTURT. 

44.  Ueign  of  Richard  TI,  1400  back  to  IZIL—EBomple  written  in  1381. 

"Lytei  Loi^fya  my  aonne,  I  percere  wdl  by  cettaine  evideneea  tt^ne  abylyte  to  lerae  acyenoea^ 
toncmog  Donnbres  and  propon^on^  and  also  wdl  ooosydre  I  thy  be^  prayer  in  eepecyal  to  leme 
tbe  tie^ae  of  the  aatrohhyK.  Than  far  as  moche  as  a  philosopher  suthe,  he  wrapeth  hym  in  hli 
Irende,  that  oondiscendeth  to  the  ryghtfull  prayers  of  hia  fiende:  therefore  I  bare  giren  the  a 
nffii^t  aatxoldjyB  fat  oura  oriaoot,  oompowned  after  the  btitude  f£  Oxenforde :  vpon  tbe  whiohe 
bf  meditacian  of  this  lytell  tntise^  I  purpose  to  tedie  the  a  certaine  nombre  of  condndon^  per- 
trii^nge  to  cbn  aune  instnu&ent.''— Gaorran  (^uobb:  Qf  A«  AatnUk. 

45.  jBeampjlswrjMsnaftotillSSS — to^eomporwi «0ie& Mof  i/15A5,onp. 87. 

"And  thos  this  companie  of  moaea  iUamed  casten  wrothly  the  dtere  doonward  to  tbe  yerth, 
■ad  nhewing  by  rednesse  their  nhama,  tbd  paaaeden  dorowfiilly  tbe  thndtoMe.  And  I  of  when 
tbe  Bglit  plou^ed  in  tares  was  daiked,  so  that  I  oe  miglit  not  know  what  that  woman  was,  of 
■0  Imperial  aucthoritifl^  I  woxe  all  abashed  and  stcmied,  and  cast  my  sight  douoe  to  the  yerth, 
ind  b^an  stilt  fartoabide  what  she  would  doen  afterward. "—Guuora;  Vmmfrom  Boii^ivim: 
MamHiaBkL  tfK  £h  pi  29. 

46.  PoeUcal  Example— ^3r<^>ably  leritten  h^ore  1380. 

"0  Socrates,  thon  stedflut  champiou; 

l^ie  Be  mifi^t  nerir  he  thy  tarmentoor, 
Tbou  nevir  dreddist  her  oppression, 

Ke  in  hw  ctiera  faondlu  tbou  do  fiivoor, 

Thou  knewe  wele  the  diacetpt  of  her  oolomv 

And  that  her  moote  worship  is  fbr  to  lie^ 
I  knowe  her  eke  a  fidso  diammulour, 

For  Onally  Fortune  I  doe  defle."— -Guuom 
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47.  Mffn  <if  Mhaard  HI,  1877  to  1327.— Mean^  wrUtm  about  1360. 

"And      full  ofle  a  littell  skare 
Ypon  a  baxike,  er  mea  be  ware^ 
Let  in  the  atnnie,  uriiidie  with  grat  paiiH^ 
If  Koy  nuuk  it  shall  TestreiDe. 
Where  lawe  fidlleth,  cRour  growetb; 
He  ia  not  wiae,  who  that  no  tnnrath."— Sn  Jomr  Qowxc 

48.  Eieaaypih  from  MandaviUe,  ^  EnglUh  traveler — written  in  1356. 

"And  this  stem  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee  clep«i  the  lode  sterr^  ne  apperetbe  not 
to  hem.  For  whidie  cause,  men  mar  wel  perceyre,  that  the  katd  and  the  see  bea  of  rownde 
Bchapp  and  Tonne,  For  the  partie  of  tbe  finnsment  scbewethe  in  o  contree,  that  scbewetbe  not 
in  another  contree.  And  men  may  welt  preven  be  experience  and  sot^le  compassenKot  of  wytt, 
that  '£it  a  man  fond  passages  be  schippes,  that  wolde  go  to  eerchen  the  world,  men  mighte  go  be 
ecbippe  all  aboute  the  world,  and  aboven  and  benethen.  The  whiche  thing  I  prove  thus,  aftre 
that  I  have  seyn.  *  *  *  Be  the  whidie  I  seye  zou  certeynly,  that  men  may  envirowne  alio  the 
nthe  of  alle  the  worid,  as  v/ei  undre  as  aboven,  and  tumen  a»n  to  bis  contree,  that  hadde  com- 
panye  and  schippynge  and  conduyt :  and  alle  weyea  he  scbolde  fyude  men,  londeB,  and  yla^  all 
wel  as  in  tbia  conb^e."— Sib  Johv  Mandettllb:  Johnaorfa  BiaL  of  K      p.  26. 

49.  Example  from  Bob.  Langland'a  "  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman^  1350. 


"In  the  somw  mibmil 
When  hot  was  the  Sun, 
I  ahope  me  ii^  shroabi, 

As  I  a  sbepe  were; 


In  haUt  as  an  harmet, 
Toboly  of  werkea, 
Went  wyde  in  tliis  world 
Wonders  to  heare." 


60.  Description  of  a  Ship — referred  to  the  reign  of  Edward  II:  1327-1307. 

Her  robes  all  ot  whyte  sylk, 
Aa  whyte  as  ever  was  ooy  mylke. 
The  noble  ship  was  vrithout 
With  dothee  of  gold  spread  about 
And  her  loft  and  her  W3mdlace 
AH  of  gold  depaynted  was." 

Anoktmous:  Bucke's  Oram.,  p.  143. 


"  Such  ne  saw  th^  never  none, 

For  it  was  so  gay  b^^^ 
Every  nayJe  with  gold  ygrave, 
Of  pure  gold  was  his  sklave, 
Her  mast  was  of  ivoiy, 
Of  samyte  her  sayle  flatly, 


61.  jPK»n  on  .Elegif  on  ^loardly  toho  reigned  till  1807  .^>om  1272. 

STow  is  Edward  of  Carnann 

Kyng  of  Engelond  al  aply^t ; 
God  lete  him  never  be  wotss  man 

Then  his  Cider,  ne  lasee  myh^ 
To  holden  his  pore  men  to  ryht, 

Ant  uoderstonde  good  counsail, 
Al  Eogelond  fbr  to  wyan  and  dybt; 
Of  gode  koybtfls  darh  him  nout  fluL" 
AxoH.:  Pmsj/'a  Afigae^  Vtd.  ii,  p.  10. 


"Thah  mi  tonge  were  made  of  stel, 

Ant  min  herte  yzote  of  braa, 
The  goodness  mybt  y  never  teller 

That  with  kyng  Edward  was: 
£3mg,  as  thou  art  cleped  conquoour, 

In  uoh  battaille  thou  hadeet  prysj 
Qod  bringe  tbi  aoule  to  the  honour, 

Ihat  ever  wee  ant  ever  ya. 


Vn.   ENGLISH  OP  THE  THIRTEBNTH  CENTURY. 

62.  JUignofMenry  111,1212  to  l2ie^lSmmple  from  tm  old  baOad  entitled 
Miekeird  ^  Alvueiffne  ;  which  Pen^  says  was  made  oaa  of  the  adhereDte  <^ 
Simon  de  Montfort,  eari  oi  LeioBBto',  soon  after  the  bttUle  cl  Leweo^  which  was 
fought,  May  14, 1204."— Percy'tf  BeUqnes,  Vol.  ii. 

"Stteth  alle  stille^  and  berkneth  to  me; 
The  kyng  of  Almaigne,  tu  mi  leaute^ 
lluitU  thonsent  ptund  aricede  he 
For  te  make  the  peee  in  the  countre, 
Ant  so  he  dude  more. 
Blchard,  tbah  thou  Iw  ever  tridiard, 
Tnditen  dialt  thou  never  more." 

63.  In  the  foUowioff  examples,  I  substitute  Roman  letters  for  the  Saxon.  At  thia 
period,  we  find  the  characters  mixed.  Hie  style  here  is  that  which  Johnson  calls 
**aldiid  intermediate  dicticm,  nather  Saxon  nor  EDglish."  Of  these  historical 
riiymes,  by  ,AoA«rt  ^ tiVtwewftr,  file  I>octDr  givflB  us  DHffe  than  two  hundred  lines; 
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but  be  dtfei  than  oo  fbrtber  than  to  say,  that  the  anthw  k  plaoed  hj  tha  crilioka 
in  Uw  thirteendi  century." — Hi$t.  <^  Eng.  Lanff^  p.  24. 

"  AllVed  thys  noble  man,  u  io  tbe  ger  of  gnoB  be  nom 
Eygte  btHidred  and  syxty  and  toelne  the  kyndom. 
AiBt  be  adde  at  Rome  ybe,  and,  vor  yt  in«te  wysdom, 
mie  pope  Leo  hym  blewede,  tbo  be  thudisr  com, 
And  tbe  kyngea  croane  of  bye  load,  that  in  tim  lond  gut  ja: 
And  he  led  bym  to  be  kyn^,  or  he  kyng  were  y  wys. 
An  he  was  kyog  <^  Engehxid,  oS  alls  uiat  tber  oamiB, 
That  Tont  thus  ylad  was  oT  the  pope  of  Borneo 
An  sulhthe  other  after  hym  of  the  erchebyMopee  edMO." 

"  Clerc  he  was  gtA  ynou,  and  gut,  as  me  telleth  me, 
He  was  more  than  ten  ger  old,  or  he  oouthe  yi  abeoe. 
Ae  jt  gode  moder  ofte  Bmole  gyftes  hym  tolc, 
Tor  to  byboe  other  pte,  and  k>ky  on  yi  \i6ko. 
So  that  by  por  deigyt  ya  f^;t  lawea  be  wondc^ 
Hbat  neuero  er  nere  y  mad  to  gouemy  ys  load." 

BOBXBT  or  Gloucestba:  Johaton'a  ZRM.  o/K  L.,p.  25. 

64.  £eiffn  of  John,  1216  hack  to  1199— Sufy'ect  of  ChruCt  Crucifixiim. 
"I  ayke  when  y  ainge  tat  aoreve  that  y  ae 
When  7  with  wypjoge  bUudd  upon  tbe  tn, 
Ant  aa  Jbeaa  the  so^  ya  bert  blod  fbr-lete 
Fix- the  love  of  me; 
Ta  wooDdea  waxen  wete^  thei  wepen,  aUll  and  meti^ 
Uarie  leweth  me." 

Axon. :  Atabs**  AmL,  p.  141 

rat  ENGLISH,  OR  ANGLO-SAXON,  OP  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 
55.  Beifpi  ofRiehaird  ^  1199  back  to  llZ9.—0ud and  NightingaJa. 


An  other  again  other  aral 
I  let  that  wrAe  mod  ut  aL 
I  either  seide  of  otfaerea  coste^ 
That  alere  worate  that  bi  wuste 
I  bure  and  I  hare  of  others  songe 
Hi  bold  plaidung  futhe  stronge.'* 

AsoH.:  Buckets  OrauL,  p.  14X 

56.  Stign  of  Benry  II,  1189  back  to  1154.—£bsampU  dated  1180. 
"And  of  aDe  than  feike 
Tbe  mmedm  tber  on  fidde^ 
Wes  thinea  landea  Mke 


"Ich  was  in  one  snmere  dalfl^ 

Is  one  mive  digele  pale, 

I  berde  ieb  hold  grete  iiib, 

Ad  hule  and  one  nifHitingala 

That  plait  waa  etif  I  stare  and  rtrong, 

Sum  wile  aoAe  I  lad  among. 


Leodene  bendeet  itald; 
And  alawa  the  wimmen 
Wanlicfae  on  beowen." 

Gonaic:  Badce'*  Ormt,  p.  141. 

i1.  Etampkfrom  th$  &atan  CArcMuefe,  written  about  1160. 

"Ifuel  badde  Henri  king  gadered  gold  k  lyloer,  and  na  god  no  dide  me  for  hia  aaide  tiiar  oC 
Tba  tiie  king  Stephne  to  Engla-land  com,  ths  macod  be  his  gadering  tet  Ozene-ford,  k  thar  he 
nam  tbe  btsoop  RoRer  of  Sene-beri,  and  Alexander  biacop  cX  Lincoln,  k  te  Ganceler  Roger 
Ufc  aeuea,  A  dide  telle  in  prisun,  til  bi  jalbn  up  here  caatlea.  Tha  the  suikes  ondergtetoo  that  he 
aildB  man  waa  A  at^  k  god,  k  na  joatiee  ne  dide;  tha  didm  hi  alle  muder."  See  JUbiMa'i 
OIL  if  Ok  Bug.  Ltmgmge,  pi  22. 

M.  Sdgn  qfSt^hm,  1154  to  llM^Skample  written  about  thi»  time, 

u n  ■_  ...  .  n   ; 


'*Vat  in  see  U  weet  Bpaygna 
ba  kmd  ibone  Cokaygne. 
lliere  tua  kmd  under  heaeDridUi 
Ofvelorgodnis  btt  iliche. 
Tboy  pandis  be  miri  and  briyt 
Coka^ne  ia  of  fiurer  ^yt. 


What  is  tbn-  in  paradta. 
Bot  gra— 0  and  nure  and  grenerifc 
Tboy  tber  be  M  and  gret  dote. 
Ther  aia  met  bot  snllc  frata 
Ther  nia  halle  bure  no  bendL 
Bot  watir  manis  thurst  to  quench." 
AifOK. :  Jbhmm'a  MaL  Eng.  Lang.,  pi  23. 

69.  Jieign  of  Renry  1, 1135  to  1100.— Part  of  an  Angio-Saa«m  ^fmn, 

"HeneneAertheft  anthatiit  I         He  fa  orde  alboten  orde^ 


Biteken  la  on  bis  honda  And  ende  albuten  ende. 

He  detfa  si  that  bis  wille  ia,  He  one  ia  eure  on  ecbe  B(ed& 

Oneeaanieoonlondeb  '  Weode  wer  thn  wended 
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He  is  batwn     and  binethm, 

Btuorai  and  ec  bihuul 
Se  man  that  Oodes  wilte  deth, 
He  mal  hine  aUiwv  ninde. 

Bcbe  rone  be  ihertb, 

And  wot  eche  dede. 
He  durh  sightb  eches  ithaao, 

Wai  bwftt  eel  us  to  rade. 

Se  man  noure  nele  Aaa.  god, 
Ne  neure  god  lif  laden, 

Er  deth  t  dom  come  to  his  dure, 
He  mil  bim  Km  adieden. 


Han^  &  thurit,  h<:te  A  cli'.-iu, 
Eutho  aud  all  uuliifUli  , 

Durh  deth  oom  on  this  uiidulan^ 
And  other  uuiseldK. 

Ne  mal  non  herte  bit  ithench^ 

Ne  no  XangG  teUe^ 
Hn  machele  pinnm  and  ha  uele, 

Bietli  inne  belle. 

Louie  God  mid  ure  htertc^ 
And  mid  nil  ore  roilit^ 

And  ure  emcristene  swo  us  eeUJ 
Svo  na  lereth  dribte." 


EE. 


ANGLO-SAXON  OP  THE  ELEVENTH  OENTUET,  GOMPABED  WITH 

ENGLISH. 


00.  Saxon. — 11^  Cen- 

UJCM,  Cav.  L 
"  5.  Od  Herodes  dagum  la* 
dea  i^ndacgea,  vaa  anm  sacred 
on  Daman  Zadiaiias,  of  Abian 
tone :  and  his  wif  was  of 
Aaroaea  dohtAun,  and  hjn 
nama  wks  Elizabeth. 

6.  Sothlice  hig  wteron  butu 
rihtwiae  beforan  Qode,  gan- 
sende  on  eallom  his  bebo- 
oum  and  ribtwiBnenin^  butan 
wrohte. 

7.  And  hig  nsfdon  nan 
beam,  fortham  the  Elizabeth 
wtea  nnberende;  and  hy  on 
byra  dagum  buta  fixth-eodun. 

8.  Strtblice  WKfl  geworden 
tha  Zacbariaa  hyi  sacerdhades 
breac  on  his  gewiixleg  ende- 
byrdnease  befimu  Oode, 

9.  ..fifter  gewunan  thsea  sa- 
cerdhadea  hlote^  be  eode  that 

'  be  fail  oOhinge  aettc^  tha  be  on 
Godea  tempd  eoda 

10.  Ball  werod  theea  fWcea 
wM  nte  geladdende  on  thore 
oAhinge  *'r'ii*' 

11.  nia  as^wde  lum  Driht- 
Bea  eogd  BtandoHie  on  tbsa 
Tfeoftidec  iwithran  bealb. 

13.  Tha  weaid  Zadiarias 
gedrefed  that  geaeoixlc^  sod 

bim  onhreas. 

13.  Tha  cwsth  se  eagel  lihn 
to^  Ke  oodraed  thu  the  Zach> 
arias;  Ibrtham  thin  ben  is 
gebyred,  and  thin  wif  Eliza- 
beth  the  flmm  centfa,  and  thu 
nenut  ^  naaam  Jobaimea.** 
—Saxom  Ootpeia. 


Mn^iaK — \Ath  Century. 

LUE,  Chap.  I, 
*'  6.  In  the  dayes  of  Eroude 
kyng  of  Judee  ther  was  a 
prest  Zacarye  by  name,  of  the 
sort  of  Abla:  and  his  wyf  was 
of  the  douf^tris  of  Aaron,  and 
hir  name  was  Elizabeth. 

6.  And  bothe  weren  justs 
bifore  God,  goynge  in  alle  tlie 
moandementia  and  justi&infps 
of  the  Lord,  vithouten  playnt 

7.  And  thd  hadden  no  child, 
for  Elizabeth  was  bareyn;  and 
botlie  weren  (tf  greet  age  hi  her 
dayes. 

8.  And  It  ttiat  whanno 
Zacarye  sohould  do  the  offloo 
t£  pres^od  in  the  ordir  of 
his  course  to  fore  God, 

9.  Aflir  tho  cuKtom  of  t1io 
prestbood,  he  wente  fbrth  by 
lo^  and  entride  into  the  tempb 
toenoenseiL 

10.  And  al  the  mtdtitode  of 
the  puple  TBS  without  fortli 
and  preyede  in  the  oar  of  en- 
CODffjring, 

11.  And  an  anngel  of  tho 
Lord  ^>peridfi  to  him,  and  stood 
on  the  right  half  of  the  auter 
of  en  cense. 

12.  And  Zacarye  segringe  was 
afrayed,  and  drede  fel  upon 
htm. 

13.  And  the  aun^l  rayde 
to  him,  Zacarye,  drede  tiioa 
not ;  fcH*  thy  preter  is  herd, 
and  Elizabeth  thi  wif  schal 
here  to  thoe  a  sone^  and  his 
name  schal  be  depEd  Jon." 

WMi^'a  Bible,  1380. 


Migliih. — \1th  Centary. 

JXIKX,  Chap.  L 
"  S.  There  was  in  the  days 

of  Herod  the  king  of  Judoa,  a 
certain  priest  named  Zacbaria^ 
of  the  course  of  Abia :  and  biswiA 
was  of  the  dau^tera  of  Aarm, 
and  her  name  was  Elisabeth. 

C.  And  they  were  both  right- 
eous before  God,  walking  in  all 
the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord,  blaineleK 

7.  And  they  had  no  child, 
because  that  Elinabeth  was  bar- 
ren ;  and  they  both  were  now 
well  stricken  in  years. 

a  And  it  came  to  paa^  that 
whfle  be  executed  tbe  i»1eBft 
office  before  God  in  the  order 
of  his  course, 

9.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  priest's  criffioe,  his  lot  was 
.  to  burn  inoense  when  be  went 
into  the  temple     the  Lord. 

10.  And  tbe  whole  multi- 
tude of  the  pe<^e  n-ere  pray- 
ing widioot  at  the  thne  of  fai- 
ccnse. 

11.  And  there  appeared  unto 
liim  an  aofiel  of  tlie  Lord, 
standing  on  the  rif^t  nde  of 
the  altar  ol  incense. 

12.  And  when  Zacharioii  saw 
him,  he  was  troobled,  and  fear 
fell  upon  hinL 

13.  But  tbe  angel  said  unto 
him.  Feu-  not,  Zacbarias;  for 
thy  prayer  is  heard,  and  thy 
wUb  BUaabeth  shall  bear  thee 
a  Km,  and  thou  sbalt  call  his 
name  John." 

Oommon  B3)le,  1610. 


See  Dr.  Jobnson^s  HistOTy  of  the  English  Languid  in  his  Quarto  Dictioiuu  y. 

*  n«  flunri  dnnMtM  iMlnit  tamrn  wmteTS  to  bnt  tmt  fav  rM<l«ra,  I  hsvit  thonoht  pmpM-  hi  mbntltata 
fcraaai,taitlMbrtlBripaaItBaMorthUdMpt«r,  thfRonnii;  and,  u  tlw  ol')  nmtif  ^tatmnnn^pn^t^  Hw  Oa 
■■■nwtpaWMi^ttnatoteaiMMdaeBMiaonelwBrWittwpaaBtiiatlimtDoliMlieiebnmmod^ 
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X.  AlUGLO-SAZON  IN  THE  TIME  OT  KOXG  ALFRED. 

61.  Alfred  the  Great,  who  waa  the  youngest  son  <^  Ethdwol^  king  of  the  West 
Baxooa,  suooeedad  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Kthelred,  in  the  year 
871,  being  Uien  tweoty-two  yeara  old.  He  had  scaroely  time  to  attend  the  fiineral 
of  bis  brother,  before  he  was  called  to  the  fidd  to  defend  hia  country  ag«nat  the 
Danes.  After  s  rdgn  d  more  than  twenty^ei^it  years,  rendered  ungularly  gloiious 
by  great  acbievemeuts  under  diffi^Milt  circumsCancea,  he  died  universally  lumunted, 
en  the  28th  of  October,  A.D.  000.  By  this  pnnce  the  university  of  Oxford  was 
ibandel,  and  provided  with  able  teadiera  from  the  eontinent.  His  own  great  pro- 
fiaeney  in  learniii^  and  his  earnest  efforts  finr  its  promotion,  form  a  atrikiog  oontraat 
with  ignentMe  which  prevailed  before.  **  la  the  mnlh  oentury,  throi^faout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  West  Bazoos,  no  man  could  be  found  who  was  scholar  enough 
to  in^mct  the  yonng  king  Alfred,  tbra  &  child,  even  ia  the  first  eleinents  of  reading: 
«o  that  he  waa  ta  his  tw«nh  year  befwe  he  could  name  the  letten  the  alphabet. 
When  that  renowned  prince  asuended  the  throne,  he  made  it  bis  study  to  draw  hia 
pe(^le  out  of  the  sloth  and  stupidity  in  which  they  lay ;  and  became,  as  much  by 
his  own  example  as  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  teamed  men,  the  great  restorer 
<tf  arts  in  his  dominions." — Life  Bacon, 

62.  The  langUAge  of  eulogy  must  often  be  taken  with  some  abatement :  it  does 
not  usually  present  things  in  their  due  proportions.  How  far  the  forgoing  quota- 
tioQ  is  tnie,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  what  ia  called  "  the  reviral  ^  leami^," 
MBt  not  be  sa{iposed  to  have  begun  at  to  eariy  a  period  as  that  oi  Alfred,  llift 
MWwia^  is  a  brief  spedmen  of  the  laaguage  in  which  that  great  man  wrote ;  but, 
printed  in  Saxon  chairaotera,  it  would  appear  still  less  like  English. 

"  On  thaere  tide  the  Qotan  <jS  Siththhi  ms^the  with  Romana  rice  gewin  upabofbn.  and  mith 
beon  cyningum.  Bodgota  and  EaUerica  wnroo  hatoe.  Bomaoe  bmig  tbnaaeo.  and  eall  Italia 
rice  that  ia  betwnx  tham  montam  and  SIcUia  thma  ealoido  in  anwald  gerehton.  and  tha  »gter 
tl»m  (bresprecMUD  cjrningum  Theodrio  Esog  to  tbam  Ucan  rice  ae  Theodric  wsa  Amuliaga.  be 
mes  Cnateo.  tbeah  he  on  tham  Arriaciaeaa  gedwolan  durhwunode.  He  gebet  Bomaaum  his 
fiwmdscjpe.  aw»  that  hi  mostoa  heora  ealdrichta  wyrthe  beoo."— £lHQ  Aunutn :  Muuon'v 
SHLt^S-J^Ul  DieL,  pu  IT. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  GRAlOfATIGAL  STUDY  OF  THE  JSNGUSH  LANGUAGE. 


■QmnmsUca  qM  ntf  m  noU  Hrlbendl  raeUqne  loqncndl;  poatknun  enunttotMin  ontUBUit;  omBtnra 
tdMiterun  luot  ubenimiu.  •  •  •  Noatra  mtm  param  perita  rarnm  vetorum,  nlmla  inri  ffm  gramMiHwini 
■Mwlt;  atapodanUqiMMVllmtaiitiun  aiioWriUUilileoi^ntuUmltiataeMonewMDtM  tadiowMciptonUBa^^ 
•all  framatiUd;  qaw  ob  id  ■Umh  GHOom  TOMbMf^DHFAirexB.  Pn^.  ad  Si/t>t,  M.  L 


1.  Such  is  the  pecuhar  power  of  language,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  sulijeot  so 
trifling,  that  it  may  not  thereby  be  plausibly  magnified  into  something  great ;  nor 
are  there  many  things  which  cannot  be  in^niou^y  disparaged  till  they  shall  seem 
contemptible.  Cicero  goes  further :  Nihil  est  tarn  incredibile  quod  non  dicendo 
fiat  probabile — **  Th^  is  nothing  so  incredible  that  it  nuy  not  by  the  power  ol 
hi^age  be  made  probable."  The  study  o(  grammar  has  been  <^lben  overrated,  and 
atilToftener  injnrioiuJy  decried.  I  shall  neither  join  with  those  who  would  lessen  in 
the  public  esteem  that  general  system  <^  doctrines,  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  taught  as  grammar ;  nor  attempt,  either  by  magnifying  its  practical  results,  or 
by  decking  it  out  with  my  own  inu^pnin^  to  invest  it  with  any  art^oial  or  ezt»- 
neons  importance. 
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2.  I  shall  not  follow  the  footsteps  of  Ji^iw/^  who  mrm  that,  "  Grammar  and  inocn- 
gTuitj  are  identical  things,"  and  who,  nnder  pretence  <^  reaching  the  same  end  by 
better  means,  scornftilly  rejects  as  nonsense  every  thing  that  others  have  taught  under 
that  name  ;  because  I  am  convinced,  that,  of  all  meUtods  of  teaching,  none  goes  fiv- 
ther  than  his,  to  prove  the  reproachfal  assertion  trae.  Nor  shall  I  imitate  the  deda- 
^nation  of  Cardeli  ;  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Essay,  recommends  the  general 
stad^  of  language  on  earth,  from  the  consideration  that,  "  The  &culty  of  speech  is  the 
medmm  of  social  bliss  for  superior  intelligences  in  an  eternal  world  and  who,  when 
he  has  exhausted  censure  in  condemning  the  practical  instruction  of  others,  thus  lav- 
ishes pruse,  in  both  his  grammars,  upon  that  formless,  void,  and  incomprehensiUa 
theoiT  of  his  own :  "  This  application  of  words,"  says  he,  "  in  their  endless  use,  hj 
one  Main  rule,  to  all  things  which  nouns  can  name,  instead  of  being  the  fit  subject  oi 
Uind  cavil,  u  the  most  ttMime  theme  presented  to  the  intellect  on  earth.  Ititths 
praelieal  mtereourM  the  »oiU  at  once  with  itg  Oody  ajtd  with  all  parts  nf  Um 
voHts  r* — CaMV$  Chrnii^  l2rao,  pw  87 ;  Qram^  18mo,  p.  49. 

8.  Here,  indeed,  a  wide  prospect  opens  before  us;  but  ne  who  traces  scienoe^  and 
teaches  wlut  ia  practically  nsefiil,  must  oheok  imagination,  and  be  content  vi^  aober 
truth. 

"  F<»:  apt  the  mind  or  foncy  is  to  rove 
Undwcdc'd,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end." — Milton. 

Restricted  within  its  proper  limits,  and  viewed  in  its  tme  light,  the  practical  sdenoe 
of  grammar  has  an  intrinsic  dignity  and  merit  sufQcient  to  Uirow  ba(^  upon  any  man 
who  dares  openly  assail  it,  the  lasting  stigma  of  folly  and  Belf-«onceit.  It  is  true,  the 
judgements  of  men  are  fallible,  and  many  opinions  are  liable  to  be  reversed  by  better 
Knowled|B;e :  but  what  has  been  long  established  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
learned,  it  can  hardly  be  the  part  of  a  wise  instructor  now  to  dispute.  The  literaiy 
reformer  who,  with  tbe  lost  named  gentlemaz),  imagines  "  that  the  persons  to  whom 
the  civilized  world  have  looked  up  to  for  instruction  in  language  were  all  wrong  alike 
in  the  mwn  points,"!  intends  no  middle  course  of  reformation,  and  must  nee&  be  a 
man  either  of  great  merit,  or  of  little  modesty. 

4.  The  English  language  mnj  now  be  r^iarded  as  the  common  inheritance  <^ 
about  fifty  miOions  of  peo^ ;  who  are  at  least  as  highly  distinguished  for  virtue,  intel- 
ligence, imd  entfflpriaet  as  uiy  other  e^oal  portion  of  the  eartii's  popolaticm.  All  these 
are  more  or  less  interuted  in  the  punty,  |)ermanency,  and  ri^t  use  of  that  language ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be,  not  only  the  medium  of  mental  intercourse  with  others  for 
them  and  tiieir  children,  but  the  vehicle  of  all  they  value,  in  the  reversion  of  ances- 
tral honour,  or  in  the  transmission  of  tJbeir  own.  It  is  even  impertinent,  to  tell  a  man 
of  any  respectability,  that  tiie  study  of  this  his  native  langua^  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  and  interest :  if  he  does  not,  from  these  most  obvious  considerations,  feel 
it  to  be  so,  the  suggestion  will  be  less  likely  to  convince  him,  than  to  give  offence,  as 
conveying  an  implicit  censure. 

5.  Every  person  who  has  any  ambition  to  appear  respectable  among  people  of  edu- 
cation, whether  in  conversation,  in  correspondence,  in  public  speaking,  or  in  print, 
must  be  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
wluch  he  attempts  to  express  his  thoughts.  Many  a  ludicrous  anecdote  is  told,  of 
persons  venturing  to  use  words  of  which  thOT  did  not  know  the  proper  application ; 
many  a  ridieoloiiB  blunder  has  been  pablimed  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  writer ; 
and  so  intimately  does  eveiy  man's  reputation  for  senae  depoid  upon  his  skill  in  the 
use  of  language,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  acquire  tbe  <me  without  tbe  othw. 
Who  can  tell  now  much  of  his  own  good  or  ill  success,  how  much  of  the  finvoar  or 
disregard  with  which  he  himself  has  been  treated,  may  have  depended  npon  that 

*  Emj  on  Lragiuga,  br  WlUlm  S.  Cm4«II,  Nst  Yoik,  18S(^  p.  1.  writer  wU  %  great  kdmlrflr  of 
Homa  TookB,  fhnn  wham  ha  bornrnd  nuny  of  hla  noUou  of  ^tuiamMX,  but  not  thto  extnTuwn.  Spaalclnc 
«r  tba  vordf  rMU  ud^tMC,  the  Utt«ri«re,  "Tbermre  appUdiliU  oidy  toiwonf  to»*m  aWM  taagiagtb^ 
Imgt,  end  of  wnoae  noMtloni  mAj  words  m  tba  upteMnf  ttTifc"— Jwwrstew     Atrhgi,  ToL  U,  9. 
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■kill  or  deficiency  in  gramnur,  of  which,  as  often  as  he  has  either  spoken  or  writteo, 
he  must  have  afforded  a  certain  and  constant  evidence  f* 

6.  I  have  before  said,  Uiat  to  excel  in  grammar,  is  but  to  know  better  than  others 
vberan  grammatical  exoellence  conusts ;  and,  as  this  excellence,  whether  in  the 
thiiu;  itself  or  in  him  that  attains  to  it^  is  merelj  comparative,  there  seems  to  be  no 
fixecT  point  of  perfeoticm  beyond  which  such  kaming  may  not  be  carried.   In  speak- 

or  writing  to  difi^nt  peraous,  and  on  different  sul^ecta,  itu  necessaiy  to  vary 
owls  style  wiui  great  nioety  of  address ;  and  in  nothing  does  true  genius  more  cod- 
^HcaooBly  appear,  than  in  the  facility  with  which  it  adopts  the  moat  appropriate  ex- 
jM^ions,  leaving  the  critic  do  &ult  to  expose,  no  word  to  amend.  Such  Hacility  of 
coarse  supposes  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  words  in  common  use,  and  also  of  the 
jffinciples  on  which  they  are  to  be  combined. 

7.  With  a  language  which  we  are  daUy  in  the  practice  of  hearing,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing,  we  may  certainly  acquire  no  inconsiderable  acquaintance,  without 
the  formal  study  of  its  rules.  All  the  true  principles  of  grammar  were  presumed  to 
be  knowa  to  the  learned,  before  they  were  written  for  the  aid  of  learners ;  nor  have 
they  acquired  any  independent  authority,  by  being  recorded  in  a  book,  and  denom- 
inated grammar.  The  teaching  of  them,  however,  has.  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
settle  and  establish  the  construction  of  the  language,  to  improve  the  style  of  our  £n- 

writers,  and  to  enable  via  to  ascertain  wiu  more  clearness  the  tma  standard  oi 
gnunmatioal  purity.  He  who  learns  only  by  rote,  may  speak  the  words  or  phrases 
which  he  has  thus  acquired ;  and  he  who  haa  the  gemos  to  discern  intoitively^  what 
is  regular  and  proper,  may  have  farther  aid  from  the  analf^es  which  he  thus  dia- 
covera ;  but  he  who  would  add  to  such  acquisitions  the  Bada&ction  of  knowing  what 
is  rig^t,  must  make  the  principles  of  language  his  study. 

8.  To  produce  an  able  and  elegant  writer,  may  require  something  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  rules ;  yet  it  is  argument  enough  in  favour  of  those  rules, 
that  without  a  knowledge  of  them  no  elegant  and  able  writer  is  produced.  Who 
that  con^ders  the  infiaite  number  of  phrases  which  words  in  their  various  combina- 
tions may  form,  and  the  utter  impossibility  that  tbe^  should  ever  be  recognized 
individnally  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  criticism,  but  must  see  the  al^Iuto 
necessity  of  dividing  wonls  into  classes,  and  of  showing,  by  general  rules  of  formation 
and  ooDstruclion,  the  laws  to  which  custom  commonly  subjects  them,  or  from  which 
she  allows  them  in  particular  instances  to  deviate  ?  Grammar,  or  the  art  of  writing 
and  speakittg,  must  continue  to  be  learned  by  some  persons ;  because  it  is  of  indis- 
pffluable  use  to  society.  And  the  only  question  is,  whether  children  and  youth  shall 
aopure  it  by  a  r^rular  process  of  study  and  mediod  of  instruction,  or  be  left  to  glean 
It  9oklj  from  tiieor  own  occaumal  ohaem&m  of  the  manner  in  which  other  people 
speak  and  write. 

9.  The  practical  solution  of  ^s  questitm  belongs  chiefly  to  parents  and  guardians. 

The  opinions  of  teachers,  to  whose  discreUon  vie  decision  will  sometimes  be  left, 
most  have  a  certiun  degree  of  influence  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  age,  in  respect  to  the  relative  value  of  different  studies,  will  doubtless 
bias  many  to  the  adoption  or  the  rejection  of  this.  A  consideration  of  the  point 
seems  to  be  appropriate  here,  and  I  canuot  forbear  to  commend  the  study  to  the 
fiivonr  of  my  readers ;  leaving  every  one,  of  course,  to  choose  how  much  he  will  be 
influenced  by  my  advice,  example,  or  arguments.  If  past  experience  and  the  history 
of  education  be  taken  for  ^des,  the  study  of  English  ^mmar  will  not  be  neglect- 
ed ;  and  the  method  of  its  inculcation  will  become  an  object  of  particular  inquiry  and 
solicitude.  The  English  language  ought  to  be  learned  at  school  or  in  colleges,  as  other 
languages  usually  are  ;  by  uie  study  of  its  graomiar,  accompanied  with  regular  ex- 
ercises of  parung,  correcting,  pointing,  and  scanning ;  and  by  the  perusal  of  some  (tf 
its  moat  accurate  writers,  accompanied  with  statecTexercises  in  composition  and  elo- 
cirtioii.  In  books  of  oritidsm,  onr  langnage  is  already  more  abundant  than  any 
other.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  the  student  should  peruse,  as  soon  as  he  can  under- 
stand and  relish  them.    Sucb  a  course,  pursued  with  regularity  and  diligence,  wilt 

*  **  QtutUt  dtetmutt  MfM  d«  mbi$  JtMoatur."~Cle»n.   "A»  often  m  we  upmk,    often  an  va  Judgad." 
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be  fonni]  tlio  most  direct  imj  of  Requiring  m  Eugliih  style  at  ouce  pure,  cwi-ect,  snd 
eiegant. 

1 0.  Ii  ciiy  intelligent  man  wilt  represent  English  g^raniniur  otherwise  than  as  one 
of  tliu  ii:ost  usui'ul  bntnclies  of  BtuJy,  he  ma;  Wtill  hts  suspected  of  having  formed  his 
coDcejiLloiis  of  thd  science,  not  from  what  it  really  is  in  itselt^  but  from  souie  of  thooe 
mistir.ble  tr-aUaes  wliich  only  caricature  the  subject,  and  of  which  it  is  rather  an 
advaiitii^e  to  be  ignorant  But  who  is  so  destituie  of  gooJ  seam  as  to  deny,  that  a 
graceful  und  euy  oODTersBtion  in  the  private  circle,  a  Huent  and  agreeable  delivoy 
m  pul  lio  8iieakiD;r,  a  ready  and  natund  utterunce  in  reading,  a  pure  and  ekttant 
B^le  in  compusilioo,  are  accomplishmenta  of  a  very  high  order !  And  yet  <x  all 
thew,  t  ie  proper  study  of  English  grammar  is  the  true  fiwndalion.  This  woold 
never  bo  denied  or  doubteil,  if  young  petite  did  not  find,  under  some  other  name, 
bettor  models  aa>l  more  ^fSoitmt  iustmction,  than  what  was  practised  <m  them  Ua 
grsmmar  in  the  flchool-flooni.  No  diadj^  iii  an  able  grammarian  can  sver  speak 
mof  gnunmar,  onlsBS  he  belong  to  that  class  of  knaves  who  vilify  what  they  de^ak 
to  reach. 

11.  By  taking  propffl*  advantage  of  the  ductil!^  of  childhood,  intelligent  pareatn 
and  judicious  te  achers  nirty  exercise  over  the  studies,  opinioDs,  and  habits  of  youth 
a  strong  and  salutary  control ;  and  it  will  seldom  be  found  in  cx|>erience,  that  those 
who  liavQ  been  early  taught  to  consider  grammatical  learning  as  worthy  and  manly, 
will  chauge  their  opinion  in  after  liio.  But  the  study  of  grammar  is  not  so  enticing 
that  it  may  l>e  disparaged  in  the  hearing  of  the  young,  without  injniy.  What 
would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  following  sentence,  which  I  quote  from  a  late  wdl- 
written  religious  homily  t  **  The  pedagogue  and  his  dunoe  may  ezerdse  their  wits 
correctly  cnon^  in  the  wa^  of  grammatioid  analyna,  on  some  splendid  argument, 
or  burst  of  eloquenoe,  or  thrilling  desoant,  or  poetic  rapture,  to  the  strain  and  soul 
of  which  not  a  fibre  in  thdr  nature  would  yield  a  vibraUon,"— JVeui-I^mt  Otonwr, 
Vol.  ix,  p.  73. 

12.  Would  not  the  blight  boy  who  hear^  this  from  the  lips  of  his  reverend  min- 
ister, be  apt  the  next  day  to  ffrow  weary  of  Uie  parsing  lesson  required  by  his  school- 
master! And  yet  what  truth  is  there  in  the  passage}  One  can  no  more  judge  of 
the  fitness  laogaage,  without  rq^ard  to  the  meaning  otrnveyed  by  it,  thui  <»  the 
fitness  of  a  suit  of  dothes,  without  knowing  for  whom  they  were  intoided.  The 
grand  clew  to  the  proper  application  of  all  sjmtactical  rules,  is  the  teMt  y  and  as  any 
composition  is  fiiulty  which  does  not  rightJy  deliver  the  author's  meaning,  so  every 
solution  of  a  word  or  sentence  is  necessarily  erroneous,  in  which  that  meaning  is  not 
carefully  noticed  and  literally  preserved.  To  parse  ri^tly  and  fully,  is  noUung  else 
than  to  understand  rightly  and  expl^n  fully ;  and  whataoevtf  is  veil  expressed,  it  is 
a  shame  either  to  misunderstand  or  to  misinterpret. 

13.  This  study,  when  property  conducted  and  liberally  pursued,  has  an  obvions 
tendency  to  dignify  the  whole  character.  How  can  he  be  a  man  of  refined  literary 
taste,  who  cannot  speak  and  write  his  native  language  grammatically  ?  And  who 
will  deny  that  every  degree  of  improvement  in  literary  taste  tends  to  brighten  and 
embellish  the  whole  intellectual  nature  \  The  several  powers  of  the  miud  are  not 
BO  many  distinct  and  separable  ^nts,  which  are  usually  brought  into  exercise  one 
by  ono;  and  oven  if  they  were,  there  might  be  found,  in  a  judicious  prosecution  <^ 
this  study,  n  lioalthful  employment  for  them  all  The  un^^inafuMt,  indeed,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  elements  of  grammar;  but  in  the  e^rarcise  of  ccmiposition, 
young  fancy  may  spread  her  win^  as  soon  as  they  are  fledged ;  and  for  this  exer- 
cise tlie  previous  course  of  discipline  will  have  furnished  bom  language  and  taste,  as 
well  as  sentiment. 

14.  The  regular  grammatical  study  of  om  language  is  a  thing  of  recent  ori^n. 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  such  an  exercise  was  scarcely  attempted  in  any  of  the 
schools,  either  in  this  country  or  in  England.*    Of  this  diet  we  have  abundant  evi- 

*  "  Nor  bftd  lie  far  to  uek  for  Mm  aonne  of  our  Impmprletr  in  the  tue  of  wordi,  wbeo  he  ilimiM  reflect  thkt 
IfcAStadjrof  aurovn  language,  bM  never  been  nude  ti  Mrt  of  the  edaeatton  of  our  jontb.  UonMquiintlr.  tb* 
DM  of  wvrd>  bi  gM  vboUr  bjr  cbaaee,  m«iiordl)ig  to  the  MmpuiT  that  «  koep,  or  »e  booki  that  vo  road,"'- 
SuBiDAM'a  ELoctmov,  Mrmt,  p.  vUl,  dated  "Julj  10  ij^S/'  "t^^^^-  ^ 
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doioe  both  from  books,  and  ftom  the  testimony  of  oar  Teneralilo  lathers  jct  living. 
Hov  often  have  these  presented  this  as  an  apology  for  their  own  deficiencies,  and 
oideaToared  to  excite  us  to  greater  diligence,  by  contrasting  our  opportuoities  with 
theirs !  Is  there  not  truth,  is  tliero  not  power,  in  the  appeal  ?  Aod  are  we  not 
bouud  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  privileges  which  they  have  provided,  to  build  upon 
the  foundations  which  their  wisdom  ims  laid,  and  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  im- 
provement? Institutions  can  do  nothing  for  us,  unless  the  love  of  learning  preside 
over  and  prevail  in  them.  The  discipline  of  our  schools  can  never  approach  perfco> 
tioD,  till  those  who  conduct,  and  those  who  frequent  them,  are  strongly  actuated  by 
that  disposition  of  mind,  which  generously  aspires  to  all  attainable  excellence. 

15.  To  rouse  this  laudable  spirit  in  the  minds  of  our  youth,  and  to  satisfy  its 
demands  whenever  it  appears,  ought  to  be  the  leading  objects  with  those  to  whom 
is  committed  the  important  business  of  instruction.  A  dull  teacher,  wasting  time 
in  a  school-room  with  a  parcel  of  stupid  or  indolent  boya,  knows  nothing  of  the  satift- 
ftction  either  of  doiag  his  own  duty,  or  of  exciting  others  to  the  performance  of 
theirs.  He  settles  down  in  a  regular  routine  of  humdrum  exercises,  dreading  as  an 
inooDvenience  even  snch  change  as  proficiency  in  his  pupils  must  Ining  on ;  and  is 
wdl  content  to  do  little  good  for  littie  mouey,  in  a  prorasaion  which  be  Eooours  with 
his  services  merely  to  escape  starvation.  He  has,  however,  one  merit :  he  pleases 
lus  patrons,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  man  that  can ;  for  they  must  needs  be  of  that 
class  to  whom  moral  restraint  is  tyranny,  disobedience  to  teachers,  as  often  right  as 
wrong ;  and  who,  dreading  the  expense,  even  of  a  school-book,  always  judge  those 
things  to  be  cheapest,  which  cost  the  Uast  and  last  the  longest  What  such  a  man, 
or  such  a  neighbourhood,  may  think  of  English  grammar,  I  sball  not  stop  to  ask. 

18.  To  the  following  opinion  from  a  writer  of  great  merit,  I  am  inclined  to  afiord 
loom  here,  because  it  deserves  refutation^  and,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  so  well  founded 
as  the  generality  of  the  doctrines  with  which  it  is  presented  to  the  public.   "  Since 
human  knowledge  is  so  much  more  extensive  than  tbe  opportonity  of  individuals  for 
acquiring  it,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importaiioe  so  to  economize  the  opportunity 
as  to  mi^  it  aibservient  to  the  acquisition  of  as  large  and  as  valuable  a  portion  aa 
we  can.   It  is  not  moi^h  to  show  that  a  g^ven  branch  of  education  is  useful :  you 
must  diow  tiiat  it  is  tne  most  useful  that  c&n  be  selected.   Kemembering  this,  I 
think  it  would  be  expedient  to  disuse  with  the  formal  study  of  English  grammar, — 
a  jm^poaition  which  I  doubt  not  many  a  teacher  wilt  hear  with  wonder  and  disap- 
{wobation.    We  leant  the  grammar  in  order  that  we  may  learn  English ;  and  we 
learn  English  whether  we  study  grammars  or  not    Especially  we  shall  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  our  own  language  if  other  departments  of  our  education 
were  improved." 

17.  ^  A  boy  learns  more  English  grammar  by  joining  in  on  hour's  conversation 
with  educated  people,  than  in  poring  for  an  hour  over  Murray  or  Home  Tooke. 
If  he  is  accustomed  to  such  sodety  and  to  the  perusal  of  well-written  books,  he  will 
leam  English  grammar,  though  he  never  sees  a  word  about  syntax ;  aad  if  he  is  not 
•odtstouied  to  such  society  and  such  reading,  the  'grammar  books'  at  a  boording- 
sdiool  wilt  not  teach  it  Men  leam  their  owu  lougu^  by  habit,  and  not  hj  rales : 
and  this  is  just  what  we  migfht  expect ;  for  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  itsok' 
tonueJ.  from  the  prsvalenc  habits  of  speech  and  wiiJng.  A  compiler  of  grammar 
bit  obserres  these  habits,  and  then  makes  his  rales :  but  if  a  person  is  himself 
&miliar  with  the  habits,  why  study  the  rules  I  I  say  nothing  of  grammar  as  a  gen- 
Cfal  science ;  because,  aithou^  the  philosophy  of  language  be  a  valuable  branch  of 
lumuu  kuowledge,  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  school-boys  should  understand  it 
the  objection  is,  to  the  system  of  attempting  to  teach  children  formally  that  which 
diey  will  leara  prafltbally  without  teaohiDg.''-^osATHAH  Dwohd  :  £^y»  on  Mo- 
fmUty^  p.  185. 

18-  Xhis  opinion,  proceeding  from  a  man  who  has  written  upon  hiunan  affairs 
vith  so  much  abili^  and  practical  good  sense,  is  perhaps  entiUed  to  as  much  respect 
M  any  that  has  ever  been  urged  against  tbo  stud;^  in  question.  And  so  far  as  the 
ttt^ocdoo.  bean  upon  those  defective  methods  of  instraction  which  experience  has 
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shown  to  be  inefficient,  or  of  litUe  use,  I  am  in  no  wise  concenied  to  letnove  it 
The  reader  of  this  treatise  will  find  their  faults  not  only  admitted,  but  to  a  great 
extent  purposely  exposed ;  while  an  attempt  is  here  made,  as  well  as  in  my  earlier 
grammars,  to  introduce  a  method  which  it  is  hoped  will  better  reach  the  eud  pro- 
posed. But  it  easilr  be  perceived  that  this  author's  proposition  to  dispense 
with  the  formal  study  of  En^ish  grammar  is  founded  upon  an  untenable  assumption. 
Whsterer  ma^  be  the  adyantages  of  those  purer  habits  of  speech,  which  the  youDg 
naturally  acquire  from  comecu^aa  witb  educated  people,  it  is  not  true,  thnt,  with- 
out instruction  directed  to  this  end,  theywill  of  themselves  become  so  well  educated 
as  to  speak  and  write  grammatically.  Their  luiguage  may  indeed  be  coroparatiTcly 
accurate  and  genteel,  because  it  is  learned  of  those  who  have  paid  some  ntteniion  to 
the  study ;  but,  as  they  cannot  always  be  preserved  from  hearing  vulgar  and  im- 
proper phraseology,  or  from  seeing  it  in  btwka,  they  cannot  otherwise  oe  guarded 
from  improprieties  of  diction,  than  by  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  One 
might  easily  back  this  poeition  by  the  citation  oi  aome  acorea  of  &ulty  sentences  from 
the  pen  of  this  very  able  writer  himsel£ 

19.  I  imagine  there  can  be  no  mistake  ia  tibe  opinion,  that  in  exact  proportion  as 
the  rules  of  ^-ammar  are  unknown  or  neglected  in  any  country,  will  corruptions 
and  improprieties  of  language  be  there  multiplied.  The  **  general  Bcience"  of  gram- 
mar, or  "  the  philosophy  of  language,"  the  author  seems  to  exempt,  and  in  some  sort 
to  commend ;  and  at  uie  same  time  his  proposition  of  exclusion  is  applied  not 
merely  to  the  Bchool-grammare,  but  a  fitt^on  to  this  science,  under  the  nolion  that 
it  is  unintelligible  to  Bchool-b<nn.  But  why  dionld  any  prioc^le  of  grammar  be  tbe 
lees  intelligibliB  on  account  t&  the  extent  of  its  application  I  Will  a  boy  pretend  that 
he  cannot  understand  a  rule  of  Kiglish  grammar,  because  he  is  told  that  it  holds 
good  in  all  languages  t  Ancient  etymolc^es,  and  other  facts  in  literary  history, 
must  be  taken  by  the  young  upon  the  credit  of  him  who  states  them ;  but  the  doc- 
trines of  general  grammar  are  to  the  learner  the  easiest  and  the  most  impoitant 
prindples  of  the  science.  And  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  true  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage, which,  by  proper  definitions  and  examples,  may  not  be  made  as  intelligible 
to  a  boy,  as  are  the  principles  of  most  other  scieaces.  The  difficulty  of  instructing 
youth  in  any  thing  that  pertuns  to  language,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  its 
philosophy  is  above  their  comprehension,  as  in  our  own  ignorance  of  certain  parts 
of  so  vast  an  int^uiiy ; — in  the  great  multiplicity  of  verbid  signs ;  the  frequent  con- 
trariety of  pracuce ;  the  inadequacy  of  m^ory ;  the  inveteracy  of  ill  habits ;  and 
the  little  interest  Uiat  is  felt  when  we  speak  merely  words. 

20.  The  grammatical  study  of  our  language  waa  early  and  strongly  recommended 
by  Locke,*  imd  other  writers  on  education,  whose  chaiacter  gave  additional  weiglit 
to  an  opmion  which  thOT  enforced  by  the  clearest  ai^nmmts.  But  either  for  want 
of  a  good  grammar,  or  for  lock  of  trachers  skilled  in  the  sulgect  and  sensible  of  its 
importance,  the  general  neglect  so  long  complained  of  as  a  grievous  imperfection  in 
our  methods  of  education,  has  been  but  recently  and  partially  obviated.  "The 
attainment  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style^"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "is  an  object  which 
demands  applicatioa  and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by  the 
ear,  or  acquire  it  by  tiie  slight  periisal  of  some  of  our  good  authors,  they  will  find 
themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even  in  point  of  grammar,  the 
many  ofiences  against  purity  of  language,  which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are 
far  ftt>m  being  contemptible,  demonstrate,  that  a  careful  Htudy  of  the  language  is 

*  "  T»  Write  aad  8p«ik  oomoUr,  kItu  k  Gnee,  k&d  gkloa  a  faronnble  Attention  to  wbat  one  hu  to  My  : 
A&diinos'tU.ffn{^*A,  ttutu)  EogUan  OenOemui  vlU  have  oooatant  use  of,  thai  U  the  Language  he  ahaold 
ohlaflj  CnlUnte,  and  whareia  moat  can  should  be  taken  to  poUah  and  perfect  bb  StUe.  To  sp««lc  or  irrite  bet- 
ter IidtfH  than  fn^sh,  mar  make  a  Han  be  tAlk*d  of,  but  he  irould  find  It  more  to  hi*  purpoiie  to  Expreas  him- 
aeU  well  In  bia  own  Toi^ue,  that  he  uaea  erery  moment,  than  to  hare  the  vain  CommendatioD  of  othen  for  « 
TBIT  Inlgnlflomt  quality.  Thla  I  tnd  unlrenally  negl«ot«d,  and  no  care  taken  any  where  to  luiprore  YonncF 
Men  in  their  own  Language,  that  tbcy  may  thoroughly  understand  and  tie  Hasten  of  it.  If  any  one  among  ua 
hare  a  fkeillty  or  purtfy  mon  than  ordinary  in  hU  Mother  Tongue,  It  U  owing  to  Chance,  or  hia  Oenlua,  or  aLTty 
thing,  ntber  than  to  his  Education  or  any  can  of  his  Teacher.  To  Mind  what  iAtjrfUA  hia  PudU  npcmka  or 
writee  is  below  the  Digul^  of  one  bred  up  auwngst  &nik  and  LoMn,  thattgh  be  hare  btil  UtUa  Chem  '■Itnanlf, 
These  an  the  learned  Laftgwagaa  fit  ouiy  for  learned  Men  to  meddle  with  and  teach:  iftwKrt  is  Uw  LUKuaaa 
of  lUIUilaiuariilcw/^-^<o3^on£d«M«(M^p.  ^ 
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previously  requisite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly." — Blair's  Jthetorie,  Lect 
II,  p.  91.' 

21-  **To  think  justly,  to  write  well,  to  speak  agreeably,  are  the  three  great  ends 
of  academic  instruction.  The  UniversitieH  will  excuse  me,  if  I  observe,  tJiiat  both 
are,  in  one  respect  or  other,  defective  in  these  three  capital  points  education. 
While  in  Cambridge  the  general  appKcatioa  is  tamed  altqgetlier  on  q>ecnl8tivo 
knowledge,  with  little  icganl  to  polite  letters,  taste,  or  st^le ;  in  Oxford  the  whole 
sUention  is  directed  towaras  classical  correctness,  without  any  sound  fonndiUion  laid 
in  severe  reasoniug  and  philostmhy.  Jn  GambridgB  and  in  Oxford,  the  art  of  speak- 
ii^  agreeably  is  so  far  from  being  taught,  that  it  is  hardly  talked  or  thou^t  of. 
Inese  defects  naturally  produce  dry  unafiecting  compositionB  in  the  one ;  superficial 
tsste  and  puerile  elegance  in  the  other ;  ungracious  or  affected  q>eech  in  boUi." 
—Dr.  Brown,  1757  :  Estimate,  Vol.  ii,  p.  44. 

22.  A  grammatical  study  of  our  own  language  makes  no  part  of  the  cntUnary 
method  of  instruction,  which  we  pass  through  in  our  childhood ;  and  it  is  very 
seldom  we  apply  ourselves  to  it  afterward.  Yet  tiie  want  of  it  will  not  be  effectuiJly 
supplied  by  any  other  advantages  whatsoever.  Much  practice  in  the  polite  world, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  are  good  helps ;  but  alone  [they] 
will  hardly  be  sumcaent :  We  have  writers,  who  have  enjoyed  these  advantages  in 
their  full  extent,  and  yet  cannot  be  recommended  as  models  of  an  accurate  style. 
Huch  leas  then  will,  what  is  commonly  called  learning,  serve  the  purpose ;  that  is, 
a  eiitiaU  knowled^  o(  ancient  languages,  and  much  reading  of  ancient  authon : 
The  greatest  critic  and  most  able  grammarian  cS  the  last  age,  when  he  came  to 
apply  bis  learning  and  criticism  to  an  £ki£^iah  aothor,  was  iraquentlr  at  a  loss  in 
matters  of  ordinary  use  and  common  conatructaon  in  his  own  vwnacuur  idiom." — 
Dr.  Lowth,  1763  :  Pr^.  to  Oram.,  p.  vi. 

23.  **  To  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  the  acquisition  of  their  own  language, 
whenever  it  is  undertaken,  is  an  easy  task.  For  he  who  is  acquainted  with  several 
grammars  already,  finds  no  difficulty  in  adding  one  more  to  ihe  number.  And  this, 
DO  doubt,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  English  engages  so  small  a  proportion  of  their 
time  and  attention.  It  is  not  frequentfy  read,  and  is  still  less  frequently  written. 
Its  suppose*']  &ciHty,  however,  or  some  other  cause,  seems  to  have  drawn  upon  it 
such  a  degree  of  neglect  as  certainly  cannot  be  praised.  Hie  students  in  those 
schools  an:  often  distmguisbed  by  their  compositions  in  tbe  learned  languages,  before 
they  can  speak  or  write  their  own  with  correctness,  elegance,  or  fluency.  A  classi- 
cal scholar  too  often  has  his  English  style  to  form,  when  he  should  communicate 
his  acqiusitioDs  to  the  world,  ui  some  instances  it  is  never  formed  with  success; 
tad  the  defects  of  his  expresEOon  Mther  deter  him  from  iqipearing  before  the  public 
It  all,  or  at  least  counteract  in  a  great  d^jtee  the  influence  of  his  work,  and  bring 
ridicule  upon  the  author.  Sure^  these  evils  might  easily  be  prevented  or  dimin- 
ished."— Dr.  Barrow:  Essays  on  JSdutxttim,  London,  1804;  Philad.,  1825,  p.  87. 

24.  **  It  is  also  said  that  those  who  know  Latin  and  Greek  generally  express 
themselves  with  more  clearness  thau  those  who  do  not  receive  a  liberal  education. 
It  is  indeed  natural  that  those  who  cultivate  their  mental  powers,  write  witii  more 
cteamess  than  the  uncultivated  individual.  The  mental  cultivation,  however,  may 
take  place  in  the  mother  tongue  as  well  as  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  languages,  further  is  declared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  modem.  I  allow 
this  to  be  tho  case  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  English  style  is  improved  by  learning 
Greek.  It  is  known  that  literal  translations  are  miserably  bad,  and  yet  young  schol- 
tia  are  taught  to  translate,  word  for  word,  feithful  to  their  dictionaries.  Hence 
llioee  who  do  not  make  a  peculiar  study  of  their  own  language,  will  not  improve  in 
it  1^  learning,  in  this  manner,  Greek  and  Latin.  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  hear,  what  I 
hare  been  told  by  the  managers  of  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  Ireliud,  that  it 
was  easier  to  find  ten  teachers  for  Latin  and  Greek,  than  one  for  the  ^igUah  lan- 
guage, though  they  proposed  double  the  salary  to  the  latter?  Who  can  assure  us 
that  the  Greek  orators  acquired  their  superiority  by  their  acquaintance  with  foreign 
languages ;  -or,  is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  other  huid,  that  they  learned  ideas  ud 
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expressed  them  in  their  mother  tongue !" — Dr.  Spubzhsim  :  Treattae  on  Education^ 
1832,  p.  107. 

25.  "Bictioaaries  were  compiled,  which  comprised  all  the  words,  together  with 
their  several  definitions,  or  the  sense  each  one  expresses  and  conveys  to  the  mind. 
These  words  were  analyzed  and  classed  according  to  thar  essence,  attributes,  and 
ftinctions.  Grammar  was  made  a  rudiment  leading  to  the  principles  of  all  thoughts, 
and  teaching  by  simple  examples,  the  general  clas^fication  of  words  and  their  mb- 
dirisions  in  expressing  the  various  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Grammar  is  then  the 
key  to  tho  perfect  understanding  of  languages ;  without  which  we  are  kfl  to  wander 
all  onr  lives  in  an  intricate  labyrinth,  without  being  able  to  trace  back  again  any 
part  of  onr  waj.^-^Chazott^t  £»aatf  on  the  Teadti^  of  Languages,  ^  46.  Again: 
"  Had  it  not  been  for  his  dictionary  and  his  grammar,  which  tau^t  him  the  essenoe 
of  all  languages,  and  the  natural  subdivision  of  thdr  component  parts,  he  might 
have  spent  a  life  as  long  aa  Methuselah's,  in  learning  words,  without  being  able  to 
attain  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  any  of  the  languages.'' — Ih,,  p.  50.  "  Indeed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say,  to  what  degree,  and  in  how  many  different  ways,  both 
memory  and  judgement  may  be  improved  by  an  inUmate  acquaintance  with  gram- 
mar ;  which  is  therefore,  with  good  reason,  made  the  first  and  fundamental  part  of 
literaiy  education.  The  greatest  orators,  the  most  el^;iuit  scholars,  and  the  roost 
accomplished  men  of  business,  that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  of  whom  I  need 
only  mention  Ceesar  and  Cicero,  were  not  only  studious  of  grammar,  but  moat 
learned  grammarians." — ^Da.  Bkattie  :  Moral  SeUnce,  Vol.  i,  p.  107. 

26.  Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  my  work,  I  have  chosen  to  be  liberal  of  quo- 
tations ;  not  to  show  reading,  or  to  save  the  labour  of  compoution,  but  to  give 
tho  reader  the  sa^sfoction  of  some  other  authority  than  my  own.  In  commending 
the  study  of  English  ^ammar,  I  do  not  mean  to  discountenance  that  degiee  of 
attention  which  in  this  country  is  paid  to  other  languages ;  but  merely  to  use  niy 
feeble  influence  to  carry  forward  a  work  of  improvement,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  wisely  begun,  but  not  rafBdently  sustained.  In  consequeace  of  this  improve- 
ment, the  study  of  grammar,  which  was  once  prosecuted  chi^y  through  the  medium 
of  the  dead  Iwagnages,  and  was  regarded  as  the  proper  bu^ness  of  those  only  who 
were  to  be  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  now  thought  to  be  an  appropriate  exer- 
cise for  children  in  elementary  schools.  And  the  sentiment  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted, that  even  those  who  are  afterwards  to  learn  other  languages,  may  best  acquire 
a  ^owledge  of  the  common  principles  of  speech  from  the  grammai*  of  their  ver- 
nacular tongue.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  that  experience  which  is 
at  once  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  what  is  Seaaible,  and  the  ouLy  proper  teat  of 
what  is  useful. 

27.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  an  acquaintance  with  aucient  and  forei^ 
literatuTO  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  who  would  become  a  thorourrh  pbilolt^st 
or  an  accomplished  scholar ;  and  that  the  Latin  language,  the  source  of  several 
of  the  modem  tongues  of  Europe,  being  Tama^aSly  regular  in  its  iuflections 
and  systematic  in  its  construction,  is  in  itself  the  most  complete  exemplar  of  the 
atructore  of  ^)eech,  and  the  beat  foundation  for  the  study  of  grammar  m  genend. 
But,  as  the  general  prinraples  of  grammar  are  common  to  all  languages,  and  as  the 
only  successful  method  of  learning  them,  is,  to  commit  to  memory  the  definilions 
and  rules  which  embrace  them,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  language  most 
intelligible  to  the  learner,  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  commencement  of  his  gram- 
matical studies.  A  competent  knowledge  of  English  grammar  is  also  in  itself  a 
vahiable  ^tainment,  which  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  many  young  pemns  whose 
Mtuation  in  life  debars  them  from  the  pursuit  of  general  literature. 

26.  The  attention  which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  culture  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  some  who,  in  the  character  of  critics  or  lexicographers,  have  laboui'ed 
porposely  to  improve  it,  and  by  many  others  who,  in  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
have  tastefully  adorned  it  wiUi  the  works  of  their  genius,  has  in  a  great  meiisure 
redeemed  it  from  that  contempt  in  which  it  was  formerly  held  in  the  nails  of  learn- 
ing.  But,  as  I  have  b^ne  suggested,  it  does  not  yet  iqipear  to  be  sufficiently 
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attended  to  in  the  ooune  of  v/hat  is  called  a  l^eral  cdmatttm.  Compared  with 
other  ImguageR,  the  Eugliah  exhibits  both  exoeUences  and  defects;  but  its  flexibil- 
itf,  or  power  of  acoommodation  to  tastes  of  different  writers,  is  great ;  aad  when 
it  is  used  with  that  mastership  which  belongs  to  learning  and  genius,  it  must  bo 
acknowledged  there  are  few,  if  any,  to  which  it  ought  on  the  whole  to  be  consid- 
ered inferior.  But  above  all,  it  is  our  oum  ;  and,  whatever  we  m&y  know  or  think 
of  other  tongues,  it  can  never  be  either  patriotic  or  wise,  for  the  learned  men  of  the 
United  States  or  of  England  to  pride  themselves  chiefly  upon  them. 

i9.  Our  language  is  worthy  to  be  aeaduously  studied  by  all  who  reside  where  it 
is  spoken,  and  who  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  become  critically  ac- 
qiuinteJ  with  it.  To  eveiy  ench  student  it  is  vastly  more  irapoi'tant  to  be  able  to 
^leik  and  write  well  in  English,  than  to  be  distingui^ed  for  proficiency  in  the  learned 
laBgaages  and  yet  ignorant  of  his  own.  It  is  certain  that  many  from  whom  better 
thii^  might  be  expected,  are  found  miserably  deficient  in  this  respect  And  their 
nsgtect  of  ao  deanble  an  accomplishment  is  the  more  remarkable  and  the  more 
ceosonUe  on  account  of  the  fiidhty  with  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
indent  laagawes  may  attain  to  exoellenoe  in  their  English  style.  "  Whatever  the 
adrutages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be,  as  it  is  onr  own  language,  it  dc- 
serres  a  hirfi  degree  of  onr  study  and  attention.  •  •  •  "Whatever  knowle^e  may 
be  sequired  by  the  study  of  other  languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with 
advantage,  unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  language  weU."— Dn. 
Blaie:  Shetorie,  Lect  ix,  p.  91. 

30.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  press  this  study  to  much  exteiit, 
if  it  all,  on  those  whom  poverty  or  incapacity  may  have  destined  to  situations  in 
irhich  they  will  never  hear  or  think  of  it  afterwards.  Tho  course  of  nature  cannot 
be  controlled ;  and  fortune  does  not  permit  us  to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  dis- 
df^ne  for  all.  To  speak  the  language  which  they  have  learned  without  study,  and 
to  real  and  write  for  the  most  common  purposes  of  life,  may  be  education  enough 
£»  those  who  can  be  raised  no  higher.  But  it  must  be  the  desire  o(  every  benevo- 
k>Bt  and  intelligent  man,  to  see  the  advant^es  of  literanr,  as  well  as  of  moral  cul- 
tare,  extended  as  far  as  posuble  among  ue  people.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  in 
pnmvtion  as  the  precepts  of  tho  divine  Bedeemer  are  obeyed  by  the  nations  that 
woSm  his  name,  will  all  dislanctions  arinng  merely  from  the  inequality  of  fortune 
be  lessened  or  done  away,  and  better  opportunities  be  offered  for  the  children  of 
infgence  to  adorn  themselves  with  the  treasures  of  knowledge. 

31.  We  may  not  be  able  to  effect  all  that  is  desirable;  but,  &voured  as  our 
ootmtiy  is,  with  great  &cilities  for  carrying  forward  the  work  of  improvement,  in 
eveiy  thing  which  can  contribute  to  national  gloiy  and  prosperity,  I  would,  in  con- 
chtsion  of  this  topic,  submit — that  a  critical  knowledge  of  our  common  language  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of  all  who  have  the  genius  and  the  op- 
p<»tUQity  to  attain  it ; — that  on  the  purity  and  propriety  with  which  American 
authors  write  this  language,  the  reputation  of  our  national  literature  greatly  de- 
pends ; — that  in  the  preservation  of  it  from  all  changes  whidi  ignorance  may  admit 
or  affectation  invent,  we  ought  to  unite  as  having  oue  common  interest ; — that  a 
fixed  and  settled  (nth(»raphy  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
i^tjmology,  hktory,  ana  identitT  of  words ; — ^tbat  a  grammar  freed  from  errors  and 
dofectai,  and  embracing  a  complete  code  at  definitions  and  illustrations,  rules  and  ex- 
ercise is  of  primary  importaooe  to  every  atndent  and  a  great  aid  to  teachers ; — 
that  as  the  vices  of  roeech  as  well  as  of  manners  are  conta^oua,  it  becomes  those 
who  have  the  care  of^yonth,  to  be  masters  d  the  language  in  its  purity  and  elegance, 
and  to  avtnd  as  mudi  as  poaaible  eveiy  thing  that  is  n^rehenmlMe  either  in  thought 
or  expression. 
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CHAPTER  rx 

OF  THK  BEST  METHOD  OF  TEA.CBINQ  GRAMMAR. 


"  Qnomodo  dUbnint  gruninatlana  et  BnmmktUta  t  Onmmatinu  Mt  qol  dlUgent«r,  Mati.  idaiiteniiw  iiuwH 
nnt  dlMre  ant  Mrtbere,  st  poetM  eiumre :  Idem  Utentn*  dldtnr.    Oramnuitlate  Mt  qnl  buWU  Ueria  oMi*- 

gt,  eai  abfiBiu  pro  a*a  Mt ;  OnooU  lAtluun  d&t  etjiKoiogifta,  et  totsa  In  nagU  Mt :  Lattai  dkUur  UUnlor."— 
ur^rm  fi^imt,  foL  1. 

1.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  person  can  hare  a  very  dear  conTietioQ 
of  the  best  method  of  doing  a  thing,  who  snail  not  at  first  hare  acquired  a  preUy 
correct  and  adequate  notion  of  the  thing  to  be  done.  Arts  must  be  taught 
artists ;  sciences,  by  learned  men  ;  and,  if  Grammar  is  the  science  of  words,  Uie  art 
of  writing  and  speaking  well,  the  best  speakers  and  writers  will  be  the  best  teachers 
of  it,  if  uey  choose  to  direct  their  attention  to  so  humble  an  employment.  For, 
without  dbparagement  of  the  many  worthy  men  whom  choice  or  necessity  has  made 
schoolmasters,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  low  estimation  in  which  school-keepii^ 
is  commonly  held,  does  mostly  exclude  from  it  the  first  order  of  talents,  and  the 
higheet  acquirements  of  scholarship.  It  is  one  strong  proof  of  this,  that  we  have 
hetetc^jre  been  content  to  leceire  our  digestaof  English  grammar,  dther  from  who 
had  had  no  practical  experience  in  the  labours  <»  a  achool-KKm,  or  from  miserable 
modifiers  ami  abridgers,  destitute  alil»  (tf  learning  and  of  industry,  of  judgement 
and  of  skill. 

2.  But,  to  have  a  correct  and  adequate  notion  of  English  grammar,  and  of  the 
best  method  of  learning  or  teaching  it,  is  no  light  attainment.  The  critical  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  lies  in  no  narrow  circle  of  observation ;  nor  are  there  any  pre- 
cise limits  to  possible  improvement  The  simple  definition  in  whidi  the  general  idea 
of  the  art  is  embraced,  "  Grammar  is  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  correctly," 
liowever  useful  in  order  to  fix  the  learner's  ccmceptioo,  can  scarcely  give  him  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  thing  itself,  than  he  would  have  of  the  art  of^  painting,  when  he 
had  learned  fiY>m  Dr.  Webster,  that  it  is  "  the  art  of  representing  to  tne  eye,  by 
means  <^  figures  and  colors,  any  object  of  ught,  and  sometimes  emotions  of  the 
mind."  The  first  would  no  more  enable  him  to  write  a  sonnet,  than  the  second,  to 
take  his  maater*a  likeness.  The  force  of  this  remark  extends  to  all  the  te^nidd  din- 
sions,  definitions,  rules,  and  arrangements  of  grammar ;  the  learner  may  Granmit 
them  all  to  memory,  and  know  but  very  little  aboat  the  art 

8.  This  fiwt,  too  frequentiy  illustr^ed  in  practice,  has  been  made  the  bana  of  the 
strongest  argument  ever  raised  i^;ainBt  the  study  (tf  grammar ;  end  has  been  particu- 
laiiy  urged  against  the  fudinary  technical  method  oT  teaching  i^  as  if  the  wnole  of 
that  laborious  process  were  useless.  It  has  led  some  men,  even  of  the  highest 
talents,  to  donbt  the  expediency  of  that  method,  under  any  circumstances,  and 
cither  to  discountenance  the  whole  matter,  or  invent  other  schemes  by  which  they 
hoped  to  be  more  successful.  The  utter  futility  ot  the  old  accidence  has  been  ia- 
feired  from  it,  and  utged,  even  in  some  well-written  books,  with  all  the  plausibility 
of  a  &ir  and  It^timate  deduction.  The  hardships  of  children,  compelled  to  learn 
what  they  did  not  understand,  have  been  bewailed  in  pre£sces  and  reviews ;  incredi- 
ble thiuj^  boasted  by  literary  jugglers,  have  been  believed  by  men  of  sense ;  and  the 
sympathies  of  nature,  with  accumulated  prejudices,  have  been  excited  agwnst  that 
method  of  teaching  grammar,  which  after  all  will  be  found  iu  experienoe  to  be  at 
once  the  easiest,  the  shortest,  and  the  b^t  I  mean,  essentially,  the  ancBent  poritiTe 
metbod,  which  aims  directly  at  the  imnitcation  of  iffinciplea. 

4.  It  baa  been  already  admitted,  diat  definitions  and  rales  committed  to  menxny 
and  not  reduced  to  practioe,  will  never  eiiiU>le  any  <nie  to  speak  and  write  cofraetlT. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  to  atndy  nammar  by  learning  its  principles,  or  to  teach 
it  techmcally  by  formal  lessons,  is  cn  no  real  utility.  Surdy  not  For  the  same 
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■dmianon  must  bs  nia.lo  vit!i  respect  to  the  dcfioiUons  snd  rules  of  evory  praotio&l 
wdenoe  in  the  worlJ  ;  nod  the  technology  of  grammar  u  ovea  more  csaendal  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  subject,  than  that  of  ahnost  anj  other  art.  **  To  pro(»ed 
upon  priDciples  at  Brst,"  aa^  Dr.  Barroir,  "  is  the  most  compendious  method  of  at- 
taimog  every  branch  of  knowledge;  and  the  truths  impressed  upon  tho  mind  in  tho 
years  of  childhood,  arc  over  afterwards  the  most  firmly  remembered,  and  the  most 
readily  applied." — Etaays,  p.  84.  Reading,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  part  of  grammar; 
and  it  is  a  part  which  must  of  course  precede  what  is  commonly  called  in  the 
schools  the  study  of  grammar.  Any  person  who  can  read,  can  learn  from  a  book 
sach  simple  facts  as  are  within  Ms  comprehension  ;  and  we  have  it  on  tho  authoritv 
of  Dr.  Adam,  that,  "  Tho  principles  of  grammar  are  the  first  abatract  truths  wbica 
a  young  mind  can  comprehend." — Pref.  to  Lat.  Oram^  p.  4. 

5.  It  is  manifest,  that,  with  respect  to  this  branch  of  knowledge,  the  duties  of 
the  teacher  will  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  age  and  attainments  of  his 
pupils,  or  according  to  each  student's  ability  or  inclination  to  profit  by  his  printed 
guide.  The  buunesa  lies  partly  between  the  master  and  his  scnolar,  and  partly  bfr< 
iween  the  boy  and  bis  book.  Among  these  it  may  be  partitioned  varionsiy,  anid  of 
coarse  unwisely ;  for  no  general  rule  can  predaely  determine  for  all  occasions  what 
may  be  expected  &om  each.  The  deficiencies  of  any  one  of  the  three  must  either  bo 
supplied  by  the  eztraOTdinary  readiness  of  an  other,  or  the  attainment  of  the  puiposo 
be  proportionably  imperfect  What  one  foils  to  do,  must  either  be  done  by  an 
other,  or  left  undone.  After  much  observation,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  most  proper 
mode  of  treatii^  this  science  in  schools,  is,  to  throw  the  labour  of  its  acquiutiou 
almost  entirely  u^n  the  students ;  to  require  from  them  very  accurate  rehearsals 
as  the  only  condition  on  which  thoy  shall  be  listened  ta ;  and  to  refisr  them  to  their 
books  for  the  information  which  Uiey  need,  and  in  general  for  the  solution  of  all 
tbur  doubts.  But  then  the  teacher  must  see  that  ho  does  not  set  them  to  grope 
thur  way  through  a  wilderness  of  absurdities.  He  must  know  that  they  have  a 
book,  which  not  only  contains  the  requisite  information,  but  ananges  it  bo  that  every 
item  of  it  may  be  readily  found.  That  knowledge  may  reasonudy  be  required  at 
thar  recitations,  which  culpable  negligence  alone  co^  have  prevented  them  from 
obtuniog. 

8.  Moat  grammars,  and  especially  these  which  are  designed  for  tho  senior  class 
of  students,  to  whom  a  well-written  book  is  a  sufficient  instructor,  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  matter  which  is  merely  to  be  read  by  the  learner.  IHiis  is  commonly 
(fodnguished  in  type  from  those  more  important  docti  ines  which  constitute  the  framo 
of  the  edifice.  It  is  expected  that  the  latter  will  receive  a  greater  degree  of  attention. 
The  only  successful  method  of  teaching  grammar,  is,  to  cause  the  prindpol  defini- 
tions  and  rules  to  be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they  may  ever  after- 
wards be  readily  applied.  Oral  instruction  may  smootho  the  way,  and  fiocilitate  tho 
labour  of  the  learner ;  but  the  notion  of  communicating  a  competent  knowledge  of 
grammar  without  imposing  this  task,  is  disproved  by  universal  experience.  Nor 
will  it  avail  an^  thing  for  tho  student  to  reheai'se  definitions  and  niKS  of  which  ho 
nukes  no  practical  application.  In  etymology  and  syntax,  he  should  be  alternately 
exerdsed  in  learning  small  portions  of  his  book,  and  then  applying  them  in  parsing, 
till  the  wb<rfe  is  rendered  fiuniliar.  To  a  good  reader,  the  achievement  will  bo 
naitha'  great  nw  difficult ;  and  the  exerdae  is  well  oalouhited  to  improve  the  memory 
aad  itrngthen  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

7.  The  (rfijeotion  drawn  from  the  alleged  ineffidencT^  6[  this  method,  lies  solely 
maiuit  the  practice  of  those  teachers  who  disjoin  the  principles  and  the  exercises  of 
t£M)  art ;  and  who,  either  through  ignorance  or  negligence,  impose  only  such  tasks 
as  leave  the  pupil  to  suppose,  that  the  committing  to  memory  of  dennitions  and 
rales,  co:istitutes  the  whole  business  <^  grammar.*    Such  n  method  is  no  less  absurd 

*  A  Ute  anUtor,  in  KpOloglilag  for  hb  eholee  In  pnblUiliig  ■  fnmiRkr  wlllioiit  fomw  of  pniti.  (Utat  U,  vlUi- 
Mt  mMf  pmUon  tnr  t.  auted  applloation  of  ita  pri»d|rfes  1^  the  l«iriMr,)  dawiibei  tbo  vtiole  biialiwKt  ttt 
J^ntmgn  a  "dry  and  iinlntereBtin;;  roeapltiiUtlon  of  the  dUpoaal  of  a  few  paru  of  spoeoli,  and  their  (tfttn 
Uaua  tUd  poaitloaa  and  iDBusniie :"  urgei  *'  tha  «nf mjwtenM  of  paratog,  gtntralti/:"  and  repraaenta  It  to  ba 
mtr  ■^aSnkataBd  oMantMlMS pand«  of  pnotteal  padamiT."—  WrtghCt  PMii»mpitieiU  Oraw.,  pp^SsM  and 
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in  itself^  than  contrary  to  tho  practice  of  tho  beat  teachers  from  the  very  origin  of  the 
study.  The  epistle  prefixed  to  King  Henry's  Grsmraar  almost  three  centuries  ago, 
and  the  very  sensible  prefnco  to  the  old  British  Grammar,  au  octavo  repriuled  at 
Boston  in  1784,  give  evidence  enough  that  a  better  method  of  teaching  has  loi^ 
been  known.  Nay,  in  my  opinion,  me  very  best  metiiod  cannot  be  essentinlly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  been  longest  in  use,  and  is  probably  most  known.  But 
there  is  everywhere  ample  room  for  improvement  Perfection  was  never  attained 
by  tho  most  Jeamod  of  our  ancestors,  nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  our  schemes.  En- 
glish grammar  can  be  better  tao^t  than  it  is  now,  or  ever  has  been.  Better  scholar- 
ship would  naturally  produce  this  improrement,  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  a  race  <^ 
teachers  more  erudite  and  more  cealoua,  than  either  we  or  they, 

8.  Where  invention  and  discovery  an  iMrwluded,  there  is  uttle  room  for  novelty. 
I  have  not  labburod  to  introdnoe  a  lyatem  of  gnunmar  esaenlially  new,  but  to  im- 
pove  Uie  old  and  fna  it  from  aboaes.  Hie  mode  of  inatmotion  here  recommended 
la  the  result  of  long  nd  snoceesfiil  ezperienoe.  Tbere  ia  nothing  in  it,  which  any 
person  of  common  abilides  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  or  ad<^t  It  ia  ma 
plain  didactic  method  of  definition  and  example,  rule  and  praxis  ;  which  no  man 
who  means  to  teadi  grammar  well,  will  ever  desert.,  with  u>e  hope  of  finding  an 
other  more  rational  or  more  easy.  This  book  itself  will  make  any  one  a  gram- 
marian, who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  and  practise  what  it  teaches ;  and  even 
if  some  instructors  should  not  adopt  the  readiest  means  of  making  their  pupils  &ini- 
liar  with  its  contents,  they  will  not  fml  to  instruct  by  it  as  efiisctuallr  as  they  can  by 
any  other.  A  hope  is  also  indulged,  that  this  work  will  be  ^particularly  useful  to 
many  who  have  passed  the  ordinazy  period  allotted  to  education.  Whoever  ia  ac- 
quainted with  the  grammiu-  our  langua^  so  as  to  have  some  tolerable  sldli  in 
teaching  it,  will  hero  find  almost  every  thing  that  is  true  in  his  own  instruction^ 
clearly  embraced  under  its  proper  head,  so  as  to  be  easr  of  reforenoe.  And  perhaps 
there  are  few,  however  learned,  who,  on  a  perusal  of  toe  Wume,  would  not  be  fur- 
nished with  some  important  rules  and  fiMta  which  had  not  before  Oocorred  to  thor 
own  observation. 

9.  The  greatest  peonBarity  tiaa  method  ia,  that  it  reqiures  the  pupil  to  speak 
or  write  a  great  deal,  and  the  teacher  very  little.  But  bom  should  ocmstantly  n- 
nmnber  tlmt  grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  well ;  an  art  which  can 
no  more  be  acquired  without  practice,  than  that  of  daiu^ng  or  swimming.  And 
each  should  ever  be  careful  to  perform  his  part  handsomely — without  drawling, 
omittiag,  stopping,  h^itatiog,  faltering,  miscalling,  reiterating,  stuttering,  huiiying, 
slurring,  mouthing,  misquoting,  mispronouncing,  or  any  the  thousand  fitnlts 
which  render  utterance  disagr^able  aud  inelegant  It  is  tho  learncr*s  diction  that 
is  to  bo  improved ;  and  the  ^tem  will  be  found  well  calculated  to  efiect  that  ob- 
ject ;  because  it  demands  of  him,  not  only  to  answer  questions  on  grammar,  but 
also  to  make  a  prompt  and  practical  application  of  what  ho  has  ^ust  learned.  If 
the  chtas  be  tolenU>le  readers,  and  have  learned  the  art  of  attention,  it  will  nc^  be 
necessary  for  the  teachsr  to  say  much ;  wd  in  general  he  outi^it  not  to  take  up  tho 
time  by  so  doing.  He  aboufd,  however,  csreiidly  aupenntend  their  lehearsala; 
l^ve  Um  wonl  to  ihn  next  when  any  one  ens ;  mid  order  the  exeRuso  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  either  his  own  vwee,  or  the  example  of  his  beat  scholara,  may  gradually 
correct  the  ill  habits  of  the  awkward,  till  ul  learn  to  recite  with  clearness,  under- 
standing  well  what  they  say,  and  making  it  intelli^ble  to  others. 

10.  Without  oral  instruction  and  ord  exercises,  a  correct  habit  of  speaking  our 
language  can  never  be  acquired;  but  written  rules,  and  exercises  in  writing,  are 
perhaps  quite  as  neoessary,  for  the  formation  of  a  good  style.   All  these  should 

2!0.  It  would  bo  w>  great  mlitaks  to  Imagfaa,  Owt  tUa  aMOenum't  tyatem  of  pwnnur,  apidlafl  la  mf  w^t  ^ 
praeUee,  oouM  not  f«Il  to  ooroe  nnder  thl»  anftatteriDg  deaerlptlon ;  but,  to  entertain  thU  notion  of  pkralng  In 
ffSiMral,  Is  M  grent  an  error,  u  that  whieb  tome  wrltert  hare  adopted  on  the  other  hand,  of  maklaff  thla  anr. 
elM  thpir  Mle  proeeM  of  IneulcatLon,  and  mppoilag  it  maj  proStablj  aupenede  both  tha  naoal  arrangument  of 
tha  prlodplM  of  grammar  and  the  pnotlce  of  ezpUInlnii  them  by  definitions.  It  Is  awerted  It  ParkhnrM'a 
"BitgUsb  Onunmar  fin-  Begliinera, 00  thelndnctlTe  Methnd of  Initruerion,"  that."  tolaaofaibediUd  a  flefinldon 
at  tho  outset,  la  beginning  at  the  mwfmd;  that,  "irith  respect  to  all  th^t  goes  under  the  naiua  of  etymolotty' 
iB  (ranuaar,  it  la  loaned  ohioflj  bj  praotlea  in  pandng,  and  aeareelr  at  aU  by  thu  aid  of  deSoltloas."— Primes, 
fPk  BM)d<> 
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therefore  be  combined  in  our  course  of  English  grammar.  And,  id  order  to  ac- 
complish two  objects  at  once,  the  written  doctrines,  or  the  definitions  and  rules  of 
mnunar,  should  statedly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  critical  exercise  in  utterance ;  so 
Utat  the  boy  vbo  is  paraiuff  a  vord^  or  correcting  a  sentence,  in  the  hearing  of 
others,  may  imprenirely  reauze,  that  he  is  then  and  there  exhibiting  his  own  skill 
or  deficiency  in  oral  discourse.  Perfect  forms  of  parsing  and  correcting  should  be 
^ren  him  as  models,  with  the  nnderstandiag  that  the  text  Vfore  him  is  his  only 
gmde  to  their  right  application.  It  should  be  shown,  that  in  parsiog  any  particulw 
void,  or  part  of  upeech,  there  are  just  so  many  things  to  be  said  (tf  it,  and  no 
more,  and  thirt  these  are  to  be  said  in  the  best  manner :  so  that  whoever  tells  fewer, 
omits  KHoething  requisite ;  wfaoerer  says  more,  inserts  something  irrelevant ;  and 
whoever  prooee^  otherwise,  either  blunders  in  point  oi  fact,  or  impaizB  the  beauty 
at  the  exfsemaoD.  I  rely  not  upon  what  an  oalled  "jPaninff  Twtss^"  but  ap<m 
the  piedn  fonna  o€  nqReaaion  which  are  given  in  the  book  fa  the  paxunff  of  the 
iSTOal  aorta  o(  woida.  Beoanse  the  qneatioos,  or  abstract  direetinia,  which  consti* 
tale  the  comnwn  pairing  tables,  are  less  intelligible  to  the  learner  than  a  practical 
example ;  and  more  time  mnst  needs  be  consumed  on  them,  in  order  to  imjxreaa 
^lon  nis  memory  the  number  and  the  Be<juence  of  the  fiusts  to  be  stated. 

11.  If  a  pn^nl  happen  to  be  naturally  timid,  there  should  oertainly  bo  no  ansteriW 
of  manner  to  embarrass  his  diffidence  ;  for  no  one  can  speak  well,  who  feels  afraid. 
But  a  &r  more  common  impediment  to  the  true  use  of  speech,  is  carelessness.  He 
who  q>eaks  before  a  school,  in  an  exerdse  of  this  kind,  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
be  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of  respect  for  himself,  or  for  theme  who  hear 
bin,  to  jvooeed  with  his  explanation  or  rehearsal,  in  a  ready,  clear, -and  intel- 
ligible manner.  It  should  be  strongly  impressed  upon  him,  that  the  grand  object 
of  the  whole  business,  is  his  own  practical  improvement ;  that  a  habit  of  speaking 
dearly  and  a^eeaUy,  is  itself  one  half  of  tne  great  art  of  grammar ;  that  to  be 
dew  and  awkward  in  parsing,  is  unpardonable  n^ligence,  and  a  culpable  waste  of 
tine;  that  to  o<»nmit  uundera  in  reheandng  grammar,  ia  to  speak  badly  about  the 
art  ef  qieakiiig  well ;  that  his  ledtetiona  must  be  limited  to  Hioh  things  as  he  per* 
ftctiy  knows ;  that  be  must  Bip^y  himadf  to  hia  bo(^  till  he  can  proceed  without 
nnsteke ;  finally,  that  be  must  watch  and  imitate  the  utterance  of  wose  who  speak 
wdl,  ever  taking  that  hr  the  beet  manner,  in  which  thwe  ire  the  fewest  tilings  that 
coold  hfimimitied,* 

12.  The  exercise  of  parsing  should  be  commenced  immediately  after  the  first 
leeson  etymol<^ — the  lesson  in  which  are  contained  the  defimtions  of  the  ten 
parts  of  speech ;  and  should  be  carried  on  progreedvely,  till  it  embraces  all  the  doo- 
trines  which  are  t^plicable  to  it.  If  it  be  performed  according  to  the  order  pre- 
■cribed  in  the  following  work,  it  will  soon  loake  the  student  perfectiy  familiar  wiUi 
sll  the  primary  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar.  It  asks  no  aid  from  a  dictionary, 
if  the  performer  knows  the  meaning  of  uie  words  he  is  pvring ;  and  very  little  ftoia 
the  tMBber,  if  the  forms  in  the  grammar  have  received  any  tolerable  share  of  atten- 
tion. It  re(^airee  just  enough  <tf  thought  to  keep  the  mind  attentive  to  what  the 
lips  an  uttering ;  while  it  advances  by  auch  easy  gradations  and  constant  repetitkma 
IS  leave  the  nspii  utterly  without  excuse,  if  he  does  not  know  what  to  say.  Bwig 
neither  wholly  extemponuMoua  nor  wholly  rebeanwd  by  rote,  it  has  moie  dignity  than 
a  sdiOfA^xiyv  eottWiatiMi,  and  more  ease  than  a  fimnal  recitation,  or  defamation ; 
and  is  therefore  an  exercise  calculated  to  induce  a  habit  of  uniting  correctness 
with  fiooicy  in  ordinary  speech — a  species  <^  elocution  as  valuable  as  any  otber.f  . 

'  HMtoUon  to  tgnA  id^mIm  ftwB  ywf  dUfemit  aamw.  If  ve  do  not  eondScr  this,  our  effort*  to  nmon 
kM)Fmk«Uw«rH,  In  aortintMW,  htHrwr,  tt  may  t«  orercoma  by  proper  teetmaat   **  Summering,** 

BalUBMitIm,  "ieoMMfoaedbrsnffMrwcArttoarticwIate;  fitr  when  m  nlnd  of  the  meker  !■  lo  ooe*. 
«Ui  bia  Ritt)«et  u  not  to  alVyv  him  to  nlkct  apoa  Ua  defect,  b«  vlQ  IaU  wilboot  diOodtjr.  All  Itaa. 
Mmaui  etag,  oving  to  Um  coattBooaa  eomd,  end  the  eUgU  muner  in  vhleh  the  eocwoiwata  are  (ouebed  In 
""■•of :  WAdnakea  muoutraii,  though  tteeunot  velk  or  ttaod  stlU." — Oardiner't  Ifutfc  ^  Smtmn,  p.  W. 


t"'nanleBetUBgB0nlMemiih)gCtoJft0(filI«»an,ornM»«neeftdtDeUUie  oeenrrenew  of  Ufe,  tbea  to  be 
ait,  a>  any  taedon,  to  »pc*t  weU.  end  W  Ifan  pBipoe*."— L«a>>,  on  SduMtion,  f  HI.  »  Bat  jret,  I  tUnk  I 


'  To  think  rifliittj,  U  of  knoiriedn ;  toipcnk  Saentlv,  iaof  aaturei 
To  rmi  -wita  profit,  la  of  care  {hut  l«  wrlt«  apUj,  la  of  practloe." 


tif  ThoughU,  p.  IdO. 
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13.  Thus  would  I  unite  the  practice  with,  the  theory  of  grammar ;  endeavouring 
to  express  its  principles  with  all  possible  perspicuity,  puritr*  and  propriety  of  dictioD ; 
letaiuing,  as  necessary  parts  of  the  subject,  those  technicalities  wnicn  the  pupil  must 
needs  learn  in  order  to  imderstand  the  disquisitions  of  grammarians  in  general ; 
adopting  every  important  feature  of  that  S3r8tem  of  doctrines  which  appears  to  have 
been  longest  and  most  generalty  taught ;  rejecting  the  multitudinous  errors  and  in- 
oonaifltencies  with  which  unakiUful  hands  have  dugtaced  the  science  and  peipleied 
the  schools ;  remodelling  ereiy  andent  definitioii  and  rule  which  it  is  pOBune  to 
amend,  in  respect  to  style,  or  grammatical  correctness ;  supplying  the  numeroo*  and 
great  deficiencies  with  which  the  most  o<»nprQhensive  treatises  published  by  earliff 
miters,  are  cha^able ;  adapting  the  code  of  instruction  to  we  preseot  state  (tf 
English  literature,  without  giving  countenance  to  airjr  innovatioa  not  sanctioned  by 
reputable  use ;  laboaring  at  once  to  extend  and  to  facilitate  the  study,  without  for- 
getting the  proper  limits  of  the  science,  or  dobaung  its  style  by  puerilities. 

14.  These  general  views,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  nave  been  steadily  adhered 
to  throughout  the  following  work.  The  author  has  not  deviated  much  from  the 
prindples  adopted  in  the  most  approved  grammars  already  in  use ;  nor  has  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  servile  copyist  It  was  not  his  design  to  mtroduce  novelties,  bnt  to 
form  a  practical  digest  of  established  rules.  He  has  not  laboured  to  subvert  the  gen- 
eral system-of  grammar,  received  from  time  immem<Hial ;  but  to  improve  upon  it, 
in  its  present  application  to  our  tongue.  That  which  is  excellent,  may  not  be  per- 
fect ;  and  amendment  may  be  desirable,  where  subversion  would  be  ruinous.  ^Be- 
lieriA^  that  no  theory  can  better  explain  the  principles  <^  our  language,  and  no 
contrivance  afford  greater  &cilities  to  the  student,  the  writer  has  in  general  ad<^)ted 
those  doctrines  wMch  are  already  best  known;  and  has  contented  himself  with 
attempting  little  more  than  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  system,  and  to  free  it 
from  the  reproach  of  being  itself  ungrammnticaL  TIus  indeed  was  task  enough ; 
tatf  to  him,  all  the  jperfbrmauoes  of  his  predecessors  seemed  meagre  and  ffnatly  de- 
ficient,  compared  with  what  he  thought  needful  to  be  done.  The  scope  <^  his  laooan 
has  boen,  to  define,  dispose,  and  exemplify  those  doctrines  anew;  ud,  with  a  acni- 
pulous  regard  to  the  best  usage,  to  offer,  on  that  Biitb<»i^,  stHue  furUier  contribu- 
tions to  the  stock  of  gnunmatical  knowledge. 

15.  Having  devot^  many  years  to  stumes  this  nature,  and  being  conversant 
with  most  of  the  grammatical  troafisea  already  published,  the  author  conceived  that 
the  objects  above  referred  to,  might  be  better  effected  than  they  had  been  in  any 
work  within  bis  knowledge.  And  he  persuades  himself  that,  however  this  work 
may  yet  fell  short  of  possible  completeness,  the  improvements  here  offered  are 
neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  He  does  not  mean  to  conceal  in  any  degree  his  ob- 
ligations to  others,  or  to  indulge  in  censure  without  discrimination.  He  has  no  dis- 
position to  depreciate  the  labours,  or  to  detract  from  the  merits,  of  those  who  have 
written  ably  upon  this  topic.  He  has  studiously  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
light  they  nave  thrown  upon  the  subject.  With  a  view  to  further  improvements  in 
the  sioence,  he  has  also  reswted  to  the  original  sources  of  grammatical  kuowledge, 
and  has  not  only  critically  ocauidered  what  he  has  seen  or  neard  <^  our  Ternacular 
toi^ne^  but  has  sought  with  some  diligence  the  analogiea  <tf  speech  in  the  structure 
of  serenl  other  languages.  ther^ore,  the  work  now  fiizniahed  be  thought  worthy 
of  {ffoference,  as  euibitiog  the  beet  method  of  teaching  giammai ;  he  trusts  it  wilt 
be  MOMise  it  deviates  least  (taai  sound  doctrine,  while,  by  feir  aitidam  upon  others, 
it  best  Biq^ilies  the  means  of  bhoodi^  jn^oiouBly. 

B»j  aak  BT  reader,  vleOier  he  doth  not  know  *  grm%  muiy,  who  Ut«  awm  ttielr  Mtatec,  and  k,  vlth  Sbm 
nrrt.  ihonld  have  th«  qumlitiM  of  Oentlemen,  vho  ewinat  to  mtt«h  u  MT  ft  story  u  tbtj  "hould :  moch  iM 
mak  dmrlj  utd  perMuulTUr  in  koj  bucbm*.  TU*  I  think  not  to  ba  m  much  their  fault,  u  th«  fwlt  of  thotr 
aaaoation.— Thejr  have  bMn  Ua^t  BMorie,  hat  yet  never  tMight  hov  to  expreu  tfaemielTa*  handHiniclj  with 
thair  tonpus  or  paoa  in  the  Ui^ace  tbej  are  alwaja  to  naa ;  aa  If  the  namea  of  tfaa  fignrea  that  emb«lU«h  tbe 
dUcouraea  of  tboae  who  nndentood  the  art  of  ipeaklng,  were  the  ftif  art  and  aklll  of  BpenUnct  wvIL  TUa,  oa 
oUoUot- tMnm  o/praetie§,  U  tobt  Uamed,  not  btfa/ne,  or  agrtaL  numgrvU*  given;  butbg  UBaciai  and 
AiTUOATiOM  aetirdinff  to  aoao  bolc*,  or  rathtr  rATmifs,  tfU  AoMta  art  f/ot,  and  a/adlitif  of  doing  it  toHL" 
— n.,  1 189.  Tbe  forma  of  ^tniaf  aad  eorreeUng  whleh  the  foUowlog  work  anppliea,  on  "palUrmh"  for  tb« 
pwlbrnBim  of  ttuM  pfulleal  "•Eaintei,'''  aad  wictiMttwwi  aa  ought  M  Im  ImpUdoj  fiaUoirad,  bj  mry 
vbo  SUMH  to  bt »  niiy  ud  ewiwt  apMMr  on  tbaw  Mit)|eeti. 
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16.  Of  all  meihodfl  of  teaching  grammar,  that  which  has  come  nearest  to  what 
is  recommeoded  above,  has  doubdess  been  the  most  successful ;  and  whatever  objeo- 
tions  may  have  been  raised  against  it,  it  wilt  probably  be  found  on  examination  to 
be  the  most  analogous  to  nature.  It  is  analytic  in  ret^ct  to  the  doctrines  of  gram- 
mar, synthetic  in  reqtect  to  the  practice,  and  lo^cal  in  respect  to  both.  It  assumes 
the  laiunwe  as  an  object  whicti  the  learner  is  capable  of  conceiving  to  be  one 
yrhdiio ;  Degms  with  the  classification  of  all  its  words,  according  to  certain  grand 
difieceDcea  which  make  the  several  parts  <^  speech ;  then  proceeas  to  divide  ftuther, 
according  to  i^»ediflo  diffieieDoeB  and  qualities,  till  all  iJie  classes,  properties  and  rela^ 
tkna,  of  the  words  in  an^  intelligible  sentence,  become  obvious  and  determinate : 
and  be  to  whom  these  things  are  cnown,  so  that  he  can  see  at  a  glance  what  is  the 
emstruction  of  each  word,  and  whether  it  h  right  or  not,  is  a  good  grammarian. 
The  di^Kisitjon  <^  the  human  mind  to  generalize  the  objects  of  thought,  and  to 
foOow  broad  analogies  in  the  use  of  words,  discovers  itself  early,  and  seems  to  be  an 
inherent  principle  of  our  nature.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  children  and  illiterate 
pet^le,  many  words  are  regularly  inflected  even  in  opposition  to  the  moat  cranmon 
usage. 

17.  It  has  unfortunately  become  fashionable  to  inveigh  against  the  necessary 
labour  learning  by  heart  the  essential  principles  of  grammar,  as  a  useless  and 
intolerable  dmdg^.  And  this  notion,  with  the  vain  hope  of  effecting  the  same 
puipoae  in  an  easier  way,  is  giving  countenance  to  modes  of  teaching  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  superfidal  scholars.  When  those  principles  are  properly  defined, 
di^iosed,  and  exeiin)Iified|  the  labour  of  learning  them  is  tu  less  tnan  has  been 
zeiNKAe&ted ;  and  the  haUts  of  ap^ication  induced  by  such  a  method  of  stud^nng 
gmamar,  are  of  the  ntmort  importance  to  the  leuner.  Experienoe  shows,  that  tiie 
talk  may  be  achieved  during  the  years  <^  childhood ;  and  that,  by  an  early  habit  of 
study,  the  memory  is  so  improved,  as  to  render  those  exercises  eas^  and  fiuniliar, 
whi^  at  a  later  period,  would  be  found  very  difficult  and  irksome.  Upon  this  plan, 
and  perfai4M  upon  eveiy  other,  some  words  will  be  learned  before  the  ideas  repre- 
sented by  them  are  fully  oomprehended,  or  the  things  spoken  of  are  fiiUj  under- 
stood. But  this  seems  necessarily  to  arise  from  the  order  of  nature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  facultiea ;  and  an  acquintion  cannot  be  liffhtiy  esteemed,  which 
has  si^;nally  augmented  and  improved  that  fiwntty  on  which  tiie  pninPs  future  pro- 
greea  in  knowlt^ge  depends. 

18.  The  memory,  indeed,  should  never  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  nnder^ 
standing;  as  is  the  case,  when  the  firmer  is  tasked  with  ill-devised  lessons  by  which 
^  latter  is  misled  and  bewildered.  But  truth,  whether  fully  comprehended  or  not, 
has  no  pwplexing  inconaistencieB.  And  it  is  nunifest  that  that  which  does  not  in 
some  rBq>ect  surpass  the  understanding,  can  never  enlighten  it^-can  never  awaken 
die  qnrit  of  inqmry  or  satisfy  resMnh.  How  often  have  men  of  observation  jwofited 
by  the  remembrance  of  words  Thiohf  at  the  time  they  heud  tiiem,  they  did  not 
'^perfteUf  wdergtand/"  We  never  study  any  thing  of  which  we  imagine  our 
knowledge  to  be  perfect  To  learn,  and,  to  undenHtand,  are,  with  re^>ect  to  any 
science  or  art,  one  and  the  same  thing.  With  respect  to  difficult  or  unintelligible 
pfaraaeology  alone,  are  they  different  He  who  by  study  has  once  stored  his  memory 
with  the  sound  and  appropriate  language  of  any  important  doctrine,  can  never,  without 
some  folly  or  conceit  akin  to  madness,  repent  of  the  acquisition.  Milton,  in  his 
academy,  professed  to  teach  things  rather  than  words ;  and  many  others  have  made 
plausible  profession  of  the  same  thing  since.  But  it  does  not  araear,  that  even  in 
the  hands  of  Milton,  the  attempt  was  crowned  with  any  remazkable  sncoess.  See 
Jh;  Baprroa^t  £amy»t  p.  85. 

19.  The  vain  pretensions  of  several  modem  luuplifiers,  contrivers  of  machines, 
diarty,  tables,  di^;raaaa,  vincnla,  pictures,  dialogues,  nmiliar  leotnres,  ocular  analyses^ 
tnTr*T?ftr  €ompendniin%  inductive  exeidsea,  productive  systems,  intdlectnal  methods, 
and  various  new  Uie<nie^  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  grammar,  may  serve  to  deceive 
the  igaonntf  to  amnse  the  viaaonary,  and  to  excite  me  admiration  of  the  credulous; 
but  none  of  these  tlungs  has'  any  ftrourable  relation  to  that  improvement  which  m^ 
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jusdy  be  boasted  as  havii^  taken  place  vithin  the  memcny  <^  the  present  genera- 
UOD.  The  definitions  and  rules  which  constitute  the  doctrines  of  grammar,  may  be 
variously  expiessetl,  arranged,  illustrated,  and  applied ;  and  in  the  expression,  ar- 
rangement, illustration,  and  application  of  them,  there  may  be  room  for  some  amend- 
ment ;  but  no  contrivance  can  ever  relieve  the  pupil  from  the  necessity  of  commiuing 
them  thoroughly  to  memory.  The  experience  of  all  antiquity  is  added  to  our  own, 
in  conSrmation  of  this ;  aud  the  judicious  teacher,  thot^h  he  will  n<^  shut  his  eyes 
to  a  real  improvement,  will  be  cautious  of  renouncing  the  practical  lessons  of  boary 
experience,  for  the  futile  notions  of  a  vain  projector. 

20.  Some  have  been  b^uiled  with  the  idea,  that  great  proficiency  in  grammar 
was  to  be  made  means  of  a  certun  fiuiuiful  me£od  of  induetton.  But  if  the 
scheme  does  not  communicate  to  those  who  are  instructed  by  it,  a  better  knowledge 
of  grammar  than  the  contrivers  themselves  seem  to  have  possessed,  it  will  be  found 
of  nttle  use.*  1^  the  hxpjpy  method  of  Bacon,  to  lead  philoaof^y  into  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life,  into  the  ordinary  business  and  langtuige  of  men,  is  to  improve  the 
condition  oi  humanity ;  but,  in  teaching  grammar,  to  desert  the  phiin  didactic 
method  <^  definition  and  example,  rule  and  praxis,  and  pretend  to  leaa  children  br 
philosophic  induction  into  &  Imowledge  of  words,  is  to  throw  down  the  ladder  (» 
iGaming,  that  boys  may  imagine  themselves  to  ascend  it,  while  they  are  merely  stilt- 
ing over  the  low  level  upon  which  its  fragments  are  cast. 

21.  The  chief  argument  of  these  inductive  grammarians  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  children  cannot  be  instructed  by  means  of  any  words  which  they  do  not 
perfectly  understand.  If  this  principle  were  strictly  true,  children  could  never  be 
instructed  by  words  at  all.  For  no  child  ever  fully  understands  a  worH  the  first 
time  he  hears  or  sees  it ;  and  it  is  rather  by  frequent  repetidoD  and  use,  than  by 
any  other  process,  that  the  meaning  of  words  is  ctHnmonly  learned.  H«ioe  most 
people  make  use  of  many  terms  which  they  cannot  very  accurately  explain,  just  as 
they  do  <^  many  thxnga,  the  real  nature  of  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  Tbe 
first  perc^ition  we  have  of  any  word,  or  other  thing,  when  presented  to  die  ear  or 
the  eye,  gives  ns  some  knowledge  of  it  So,  to  the  si^  of  thoi^t,  as  older  per- 
aonB  UM  them,  we  soon  attach  Knne  nptaot  of  what  is  meant ;  and  the  di&renoe 
b^ween  this  knowledge,  and  that  wbicn  we  call  an  undentanding  of  the  word  or 
thiiv,  fiff  tbe  most  part,  only  in  d^rree.  DefimtuHu  and  wEpIanations  are  doubt- 
less nifi^ly  uaeftil,  but  inducticm  is  not  definiUon,  and  an  ondentanding  <^  wmds 
may  be  acquired  without  either ;  else  no  man  could  ever  have  made  a  dictionary. 
But,  granting  the  principle  to  be  true,  it  makes  nothing  for  this  puerile  method  of 
induction ;  because  the  regular  process  by  definitions  and  examples  is  both  shorter 
and  easier,  as  well  as  more  efiectuaL  In  a  word,  this  whole  scheme  of  inductive 
grammar  is  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  leading  questions  and  manufactured  an- 
swers ;  the  former  bdng  jj^erally  as  tm&ir  as  the  latter  are  silly.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble tissue  of  ill-laid  premises  and  of  forced  illogical  sequences. 

22.  Of  a  similar  character  is  a  certain  wori^  entitled,  "  English  Grammar  on  the 
Prodvetive  Syttem :  a  method  of  instructioa  zecently  adopted  in  Germany  and 
Switaerland."   It  is  a  work  which  certainly  will  be  *^ productive  of  no  good  to  any 

nbut  the  author  and  his  publishers.  Tbe  book  is  as  destitute  of  taste,  as  m 
od ;  of  authority,  as  of  originality.  It  commences  with  die  tndtietive  pro- 
cos)"  and  afkw  for^  P*g^  ^  *ucn  matter  as  is  described  above,  becomes  a  "^roane- 
(bm  f^TBtem,**  by  means  of  a  misnamed  **  RscAnTtTtAnoK wluch  jumbles  togedier 
tbe  etymology  and  the  syntax  of  the  language,  through  seventy-six  pages  more.  It 
is  then  made  still  more  ^  produeiivt^  by  the  appropriation  of  a  like  ^ace  to  a  reprint 
of  Hurray's  Syntax  and  Exercises,  under  the  inappropriate  title,  **  Gbnerai.  Obskr- 
VATI0IT8."  To  Prosody,  including  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals,  there  are 
allotted  tax  pages,  at  the  end ;  and  to  Orthogrmhy,  four  lines,  in  the  middle  of  the 
v(^nmel    (See  p.  41.)   It  is  but  just,  to  ngaid  the  lUU  of  this  bo(d^  as  bcong  at 

•  Tk»  priBdfal  cMmbU  «f  "Ow  ladiHUva  Hatbod"  «f  Ofaamar.  m  Behud  W.  Onn,  BamU  C. 
SaUh,  John  L.  PaikhwM,  Dyw  H.  Snbon,  Bnaftird  nuaa,  Ml  BolaaBoa  BMntt,  A.;  »  Mtof  wiitorn. 
dlftrfiC  iMdoad  b  fluir  qvdUntioiM,  but  In  BMMnl  wk  « IMU  MdM  la  wliit 
Bufca. 
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onca  a  libel  and  a  lie ;  a  libel  upon  the  learning  and  good  sense  c£  Woodbridge  ;* 
tod  a  practical  lie,  as  coavey'nig  a  fiUse  notion  of  the  oii^n  of  what  the  volume 

coDlains. 

23.  Wbat  there  is  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  this 
misniuioi  system  of  Ekiglish  Grammar,  remains  to  be  shown.  It  would  be  prodigal 
of  the  reoiler's  time,  and  inconsistent  with  the  studied  brevity  of  this  work,  to  ex- 
pose the  £iliacy  of  what  is  pretended  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  new  method. 
Suflice  it  to  say,  that  the  anonymous  and  questionable  account  the  "  Productive 
&ys.'em  of  losCniction,"  which  the  auUior  has  borrowed  from  a  valuable  periodi- 
cal," to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  a  pre&ce,  and,  as  he  says,  to  **  tutiit 
[the  reader]  in  forming  an  opinion  of  ike  comparative  merits  of  the  tyiUm"  is  not 
laiy  deititute  all  authority,  but  is  totally  irrelevant,  exccqit  to  the  wbiuisioal 
«ua<^  his  book.  If  every  word  of  it  be  true,  it  is  iusufficient  to  give  us  even  the 
di^htest  reason  to  suppoao,  that  any  thing  an^ogooa  to  his  production  ever  had 
exurencs  in  either  of  those  counties ;  and  yet  it  is  set  forth  on  purpose  to  convey 
the  idea  that  such  s  system  nov  pmhatinatO^  in  the  adioms  of  boUi.  (See 
Pref^  p.  5.)  Hie  iofidel  Nmf,  whose  new  method  of  education  has  been  triea  in 
our  oouDtiy,  and  with  its  promulgator  forgot,  was  an  acr,Tedited  disciple  of  this 
hoasied  productive  school a  zealous  C4^jutor  with  Pestalozzi  himself,  from 
wbo3e  halls  he  emanated  to  "  teach  the  offspring  of  a  free  people" — to  teach  them 
the  nature  of  things  sensible,  and  a  contempt  for  all  the  wisdom  of  booki.  And 
what  similarity  is  there  between  his  method  of  teaching  and  that  of  BotvetU  C. 
Smith,  except  their  pretence  to  a  common  parentage,  and  that  both  are  worth- 
ier I 

24.  Ths  success  of  Smith's  Inductivo  and  Productive  Grammars,  and  the  fame 
perh^  of  a  certain  "  Grammar  in  Familiar  Lectures,"  produced  in  1836  a  rival 
w<^  from  tlie  bands  of  a  gentleman  in  New  Hampshire,  entitled,  **  An  Analytical 
Granunar  of  the  English  language,  embracing  the  Inductive  and  Productive  Metkr 
odt  Teaekuty,  with  I'amilui^  Sig^nations  in  the  Lecture  StyU^  Ac.  This  is  a 
&)^look]ag  duodecimo  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  the  character  and  preteiuioni 
of  wbidi,  if  they  could  be  clearly  stated,  would  throw  further  light  upon  uie  two  fiU- 
loeioBs  acheraes  of  teaching  menta<Hi6d  above.  For  the  writer  says,  "  This  grammar 
[rofesHB  to  confine  boUi  uie  Inductive  and  Productive  methods  of  imparting  instruo- 
liot,  of  which  much  has  been  said  within  a  few  years  pMtP — Preface,  p.  iv.  And 
i^n :  "  The'  inductive  and  productive  methods  of  instruction  contain  the  essence  of 
modem  improvements." — Gram^  p.  139.  In  what  these  modem  improvements 
coadst,  he  does  not  inform  us ;  but,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  himself  claims  the  oopy- 
right  otall  the  improvements  which  he  allows  to  Snglieh  grammar  since  the  ap- 
peaiUDce  of  Murray  in  1795.  More  than  two  hundred  pretenders  to  such  improve- 
ments, ^^tear  however  within  the  time ;  nor  is  the  grammarian  of  Eoldgate  the 
least  postive  of  the  cUimants.  Utis  new  purveyor  for  the  public  taste,  diuikes  the 
catering  of  his  predecessor,  who  poached  iu  the  fields  of  Murray ;  and,  with  a  tacit 
oeoflire  upon  Ait  produttiont,  has  honeaUy  bought  the  rareties  which  he  has  served 
up.  In  this  be  has  the  advantage.  He  is  a  better  writer  too  than  some  who  make 
gnunmars ;  thou|^  no  adept  at  composition,  and  a  total  stranger  to  method.  To 
call  fab  vrork  a  **»y»tgm^  is  a  palpable  nnsnomer;  to  tell  what  it  is,  an  impossibil- 
ity. It  is  a  grammatical  chaos,  b^rio^  such  a  resemblance  to  Smith's  or  Kirkham's 
a  one  mass  ^confusion  naturally  bears  to  an  other,  yet  diOering  from  both  in  almost 
every  thing  that  looks  Kke  order  in  any  of  the  three. 

25.  The  claimant  of  the  combination  says,  "  this  new  system  of  English  granmiar 
nov  offered  to  the  public,  embraces  the principlee  of  a  '  Systematic  Introduction  to 
English  Gramme,*  by  John  L.  Purkhurst ;  aud  the  present  author  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Parkburst  for  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  applying  the  principles  involved  in 
hi  peculiar  method  of  teachintr  grammatical  science.  He  is  also  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  ParkhtiTst  for  many  us^tu  hints  received  several  years  since  while  under  his 

*  WUSam  C.  Woodbrtdga  alUad  the  Journal,  and  probsblj  wrote  article,  from  wUeh  ttw  author  of 
"fa^  Otanunr  oo  tba  Pradoettn  BptmT  took  Ui »  Pr^fuat," 
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iostniciioQ^ — The  oo^  right  ot  Paridmnt's  Grammar  has  beoi  purchased  liy  the 
writer  <^  this,  who  iJooe  is  re^nsible  for  the  preset  qipticatioa  it»  deJMAmt. 
Paridiiint*8  Systematic  iDtroductioD  to  Engiiah  Grammar  has  passed  thrnigfa  two 
editHKH,  and  » thejint  imprwed  sifatem  of  Ei^i^  grammar  that  haa  appeoed 
before  the  paUic  tince  the  firtt  mtnditetitm  of  lindky  MmayB  Kngliwh  Ghnmrnar " 
— SaiAorvt  Graot^  Pr^ux,  p.  iii.  What,  then,  ia  **  ibb  noDDcnvs  Stbtkm  T 
and  with  whom  did  it  wiginate  1  The  thonsanda  of  gross  blunders  committed  by 
its  proiessora,  prove  at  feast  that  it  is  no  system  of  writiDg  grammadcalty ;  and, 
whether  it  on^nated  with  Parkhurst  or  with  Pestalozzi,  wiUa  Snnbom  or  with 
Smith,  as  it  is  confessedly  a  method  hot  "  leoently  ack^rted,"  and,  so  &r  as  wpeara, 
never  fiurlj  tested,  so  is  it  a  method  diat  needs  only  to  be  tnomi^  to  be  immetSately 
and  forever  exploded. 

26.  The  best  instruction  is  that  which  ultimately  gives  the  greatest  &cilitj  and 
skill  in  practice ;  and  grammar  is  best  taught  by  that  process  which  Iwings  its 
doctrines  most  directly  home  to  the  habits  as  well  as  to  the  thoughts  of  the  pupil — 
which  the  most  efiectnallj  conquers  iuattentionf  and  leaves  the  deepest  imin>e8B  of 
shame  iq>on  Uundering  ignorance.  In  the  laogoi^  of  some  men,  man  is  a  vivid- 
ness,  an  eneigy,  a  power  of  exi««saon,  which  poietnites  even  the  aoni  of  dnllnesa, 
and  leaves  an  imwessiini  both  of  woida  onkiwwn  and  {rf*  sentiments  unfelt  before. 
Such  men  can  teach ;  but  he  who  kindly  or  indolently  acoommodates  ^inntftlf  to 
ignorance,  shall  never  be  greatly  instnimental  in  removing  it  "  The  coUoqiual  bar- 
barisms of  boys,**  says  Dr.  Barrow,  should  never  be  8u£tered  to  pass  without  notice 
and  censure.  Provincial  tones  and  accents,  and  all  defects  in  articulation,  should  be 
corrected  whenever  they  are  heard ;  lest  they  grow  into  established  habits,  unknown, 
from  their  fiuniliarity,  to  him  who  is  guilty  of  them,  and  adopted  hy  others,  from  the 
imitation  of  bis  manner,  or  their  respect  for  his  authority.^ — £amm^$  I^a^  on 
EduaUwrt,  p.  88. 

27.  In  dte  whole  range  of  school  exercises,  there  b  none  of  greater  importance 
thim  that  of  parsing ;  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  none  which  is,  in  ^[eneral,  more 
defectively  conducted.  Scarcely  less  useful,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  is  the  practioe 
of  correctang  false  syntax  orally,  by  regular  and  logical  forms  of  ailment ;  nor 
does  this  appear  to  have  been  more  ably  directed  towards  the  porpoees  of  discipline. 
Hiere  ii  so  much  to  he  done,  in  order  to  eflbct  what  is  denrable  in  the  man^ement 
<^  dteae  things ;  and  so  little  prospect  that  ednc^<m  will  ever  be  generally  raised  to 
a  jost  ^predation  of  that  study  which,  more  than  all  others,  forms  the  mind  to 
habits  of  correct  tiiinking ;  that,  in  reflecting  upon  the  state  of  the  science  at  the 
present  time,  and  upon  ute  means  of  its  improvement,  the  author  cannot  but  sympa- 
thize, in  some  degree,  with  the  sadness  of  the  teamed  Saoctius ;  who  tells  us,  iJbat  he 
had  '*  always  lamented,  and  o^ten  with  tears,  that  while  other  branches  of  leatning 
were  excellently  taught,  grammar,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  oUiers,  lay  so  much 
neglected,  and  that  for  this  neglect  there  seemed  to  be  no  adequate  remedy." — Jfref. 
to  Minerva.  The  grammatic^  use  of  language  is  in  sweet  alliance  with  Uie  moral ; 
and  a  similar  regret  seems  to  have  prompted  the  following  exclamation  of  the  Chris- 
tian poet: 

^  Sacred  Interpreter  of  human  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought !" — Cowpbb. 

28.  No  directions,  either  oral  or  written,  can  ever  enable  the  heedless  and  the 
unthinking  to  speak  or  write  well,  lhat  must  indeed  be  an  admirable  book^  which 
can  attract  levity  to  sober  reflection,  teach  thoi^tlessness  the  true  meaning  of 
words,  ruse  vul^rity  from  its  fondness  for  low  examples,  awaken  the  spirit  VHiich 
attains  to  excellency  q£  speech,  and  cause  grammatical  exercises  to  be  skillfully  man- 
aged, where  teachers  themselves  are  so  often  lamentably  deficient  in  them.  Yet 
something  may  be  effected  by  means  of  better  books,  if  better  can  be  introduced. 
And  what  withstands  ? — Whatever  there  is  of  ignorance  or  error  in  relation  to  the 
premises.  And  is  it  arrogant  to  say  there  is  much  f  Alas  in  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as  to  many  a  wea^tier  matter,  one  may  too  truly  affirm,  Multa  non  sunt  tieut  mul- 
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fit  vidtntar — VUnr  thii^  in  not  as  they  aeem  to  many.  Common  enon  an  wpt 
to  eonceal  themaelras  tma  the  common  mmd ;  and  the  qnwal  to  nawn  and  jnrt 
ndioritf  is  oftoi  frtutnUed,  because  a  wrong  head  defies  boui,  Bn^  ^Mut  from  thu^ 
time  are  difficulties :  multiplicity  perplexes  choice ;  inomvenience  attends  chan^ ; 
improvement  requires  effort ;  oonnictmg  theories  demand  examination ;  the  princi- 
of  the  sci»ce  are  nnprofitably  disputed ;  the  end  is  often  divorced  from  the 
means;  and  much  that  bcnies  the  title,  nas  been  published  under  the  name. 

20.  It  is  oertiun,  that  the  printed  formularies  most  commonly  furnished  for  the 
important  exercises  of  parnng  and  correcting,  are  either  so  awkwardly  written  or  so 
negligently  followed,  as  to  make  grammar,  in  the  mouths  of  our  juTenile  orators, 
litue  else  than  a  crude  and  Altering  jargon.  Murray  evidently  intended  that  bis 
ixwk  of  exen»8es  should  be  constant^  used  with  his  grammar ;  but  he  made  the 
examples  in  the  former  so  duU  tad  prMiz,  that  few  learners,  if  any,  have  ever  gone 
tliRH^ib  the  series  agreeably  to  his  direction.  The  publishing  of  them  in  a  separate 
Tohme,  has  probaUy  given  rise  to  the  absurd  practice  (^endeavouriDe  to  teach  his 
grammar  witnont  ttiem.  The  forms  of  parsing  and  correcting  which  Una  author  fiir> 
nidiei^  are  alao  miq^aced ;  and  whm  foond  by  the  leanm',  are  of  little  use.  Thm 
are  ao  verbose,  awkward,  irr^fular,  and  d^cient,  that  the  pupil  mtnt  be  either  a  doll 
"bar  or  utterly  ignorant  of  grammar,  if  he  cannot  express  the  fiuts  extranporaneously 
in  oetteff  En^i^.  They  are  also  very  meagre  as  a  whole,  and  lUtogether  inadequate 
to  their  purpose ;  many  things  that  frequently  occur  in  the  language,  not  bein^  at 
ill  exemplified  in  them,  or  even  explained  in  the  grammar  itsel£  Wnen  we  consider 
how  exoeedin^y  important  it  is,  tmit  the  business  of  a  school  should  proceed  without 
loss  of  time,  and  tlut,  in  the  oral  exercises  here  spoken  each  pupil  should  go 
thrangh  his  part  promptly,  cleariy,  correctly,  and  Ailly,  we  cannot  think  it  a  lig^t 
objection  that  these  foims,  so  often  to  be  repeated,  are  so  badly  written.  Nor  doea 
tM  olgection  lie  a^nst  this  writer  only :  "  Ab  uno  disee  omnM."  But  the  reader 
may  demand  some  illustrations.* 

30.  First — his  etymtdo^cal  parstng :  "  0  Virtue !  how  amiable  thou  art  !** 
Here  his  form  for  the  wwd  Virtue  is — **  Virttte  is  a  common  «uAf  Am^tw,  ^  the  neuter 
gender, if  tke  fAtriperson,  tn  the  singular  number,  and  the  nominative  om." — Jfttt' 
rai^e  C^am^  8v(^Tm.  ii,  p.  S.  It  should  have  been — *^VirUte  is  a  common  noim, 
posnofied  proper,  of  tiie  teecnd  person,  singular  number,  ,^m»utie  gender,  and  nomi- 
ntfive  ease.**  And  then  the  definitiottB  of  all  these  things  diould  liave  followed  in 
r^nhr  numerical  order.  He  gives  the  dass  <^  this  noun  wnmg,  for  virtue  addressed 
bwomes  an  individual ;  he  ^ves  the  gender  wrong,  and  in  mrect  contradiction  to 
whst  he  says  of  the  word  m  his  section  on  gender ;  he  gives  the  person  wrong,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  pronoun  thou,  which  represents  it ;  he  repeala  the  definite  article 
three  times  unnecessarily,  and  inserts  two  needless  prepositions,  making  them  differ- 
ent where  the  relation  is  predsely  the  same :  and  ali  this,  in  a  senteoce  of  two  lines, 

*  Xmoj  oUier  gmninus,  Uler  ttwii  H nmy*!,  have  been  frabliihed,  eome  In  EngUnd,  eotiM  In  AmericK,  utd 
■melnbotfa  eoantiiea:  kDd  uiong  tluee  there  ue,  I  think,  a  few  In  vUeb  »  Uttle  Improrement  hu  been  made. 
In  the  metbods  prescribed  for  the  exerdae*  of  pardHK  and  correcting.  In  moat,  howerer,  nothing  of  tht  Una 
Sbi  b«m  aOnnpCwL  And,  of  the  formnlariea  vhioh  have  been  elTen,  the  beat  that  I  haTs  nen,  are  (tlU  miaor- 
ablr  <tflfectire,  eod  vordtv  of  all  the  cenanre  that  la  expreaaed  In  the  paragraph  abore;  vhUe  othera,  that 
appear  la  workj  not  eutirdv  deatltDte  of  merit,  are  abaolut«l]r  mueh  vorm  thaa  Harrar'a,  and  worthy  to  oon- 
debia  to  a  qieedr  oblivion  the  hooka  la  which  they  are  printed.  In  Uen  of  farma  of  expreadon,  dear,  ordeilj, 
attsrale,  and  foil ;  anch  aa  a  Tonng  par«er  might  proStably  Imitate ;  anch  aa  an  experienoed  one  would  be  mre 
toantroTc;  what  have  we  f  Acbaoa  of  balf'fnmied  ■nnlencea,  for  the  ignorant  pnpU  to  Soanderln;  ao  Infl- 
tdte  alme  of  Mnnden,  which  a  world  of  erltldam  could  not  folljrexpoaal  See,  for  example,  the  aeren  nagea 
of  fanbg,  in  the  neat  lltUe  book  entiUed,  "  A  Practical  OranUDar  of  the  EngUah  Langoage,  by  the  Rer.  DaTld 
BUr:  Seranth  Edition:  London,  1816:"  pp.  49  to  ST.  I  cannot  eonaent  to  qoota  more  than  one  abort  pangrapb 
of  the  mlicrable  Jumtde  whloh  theae  nagea  contain.  Yet  the  anthor  U  erldently  a  man  of  learning,  and  capable 
•f  vrttlog  wen  on  lome  anbjecta.  If  not  an  thi*.  "  Bleaa  the  Lord,  O  my  ■oull"  Form :  "BUm,  a  Terb, 
(npeatn);  acttve  (repeat  W);  aetive  (102) ;  tnJMUM  mood  (lOT);  third ptrwan,  mml  bHng  lh»  nomina- 
Hm  (118);»eeent  tenae  (111);  oonjugate  the  verb  after  the  pattern  (m);  lU  obtoct  U  Lord  (»»)■"— BMr'a 
OrnL,f.tAk.  Of  the  pai«grapha  referred  to,  I  mnat  take  Bome  notice:  "lOT.  The  tmpernttew  mood  oommanda 
•r  ardan  or  intreatii" — lb.,  p.  1ft.  **I18.  The  tMondpmwon  la  alwajra  the  prononn  tAow  or  yoit  In  the  aingnlar, 
aad  |e  or  MM  in  the  plnraL  — iSi,  p.  81.  "111.  The  imperattM  mood  haa  no  dlatinetiea  of  tenie;  and  the 
faiia^Mhaa  no  dlrtlnotion  of  paraona." — >/b.,  p.  SO,  Now  the  antlior  ebonld  have  Mid :  StoM  la  a  redundant 
aedTe-tranaltlra  TOrb,  from  bum,  bUmed  or  bUat,  bUfiiM,  Maatwl  or  Uaat;  found  in  the  ImpemKtw  mood, 
peKntlraae,  aeemd  peraon,  and  trt"gnT<^''  nnmber:"  and,  u  he  meant  to  parae  the  word  tmtaeticaUy,  he  ahoald 
aan  added:  "and  agreea  with  Ita  nominatlTe  tftou  underatood;  aooordiog  to  the  rule  wtudi  aaya,  'Every  flntte 
verb  must  Kree  with  ttanltfe^t  or  nomlnatlTe,  In  peraon  and  number.'  Beeanae  the  meaning  ii—fiUw  um  tha 
Lord."  Th&ia  the  whMe  •torr.  But,  in  the  form  above,  Beveral  thln^  an  &lw;  many,  ■aperflnoua;  aooie, 
daStfait;aeTeiBl,miipkMds  iwthliig,rlgbL  Not  laneh  bMter  are  the  nodeb  fktnidied  by  jffnUoM,  ARflA, 
lt*>iMt,  OuUlm*,  Md  other  late  authon. 
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to  tell  tbe  properties  of  the  nonn  Vtrtut! — ^But  further :  in  etymological  parsincf, 
the  definitions  explaining  the  propertiea  of  the  parts  of  speech,  ought  to  be  regular^ 
and  rapidly  rehearsed  by  the  pupil,  till  all  of  them  become  perfectly  familiar ;  and 
till  he  can  discern,  with  me  quickness  of  thought,  vhat  alone  will  be  true  for  the  iiill 
description  of  any  word  in  any  intelli^ble  sentence.  All  tb&«e  the  author  omits ; 
and,  on  account  of  this  omission,  his  whole  method  of  etymokgical  parang  is  miser- 
ably deficient.* 

81.  Secondly — from  his  syntactical  parsing:  " Kice degrades  us."  Here  his  form 
for  the  worl  Vice  is — *' Vtw  is  a  common  suMtantive,  ^tho  third  person,  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  and  the  nominative  case.** — Murray's  Gram^  8vo,  Vol.  ii,  p.  9.  Now, 
when  the  learner  is  told  that  this  is  the  syntactical  parsing  of  a  noun,  and  tbe  other 
the  etymological,  be  will  of  course  conclude,  that  to  advance  from  tbe  etymology  to 
the  syntax  of  this  pari  of  speech,  ia  merely,  to  omit  the  gender — this  b^ng  tlie  only 
difierence  between  the  two  fimns.  But  evm  this  difierance  had  no  other  orij^u  Uian 
the  (Kunpilcr's  carelessness  in  preparing  his  ootavo  book  of  exercises — the  gendw 
being  inserted  in  tbe  duodecimo.  Ana  what  then  t  b  the  ^ntactical  parsing  of  a 
noun  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  etymological  I  Never.  But  Murray,  snd  all 
who  admire  and  follow  his  work,  are  conteut  to  jiarso  many  words  by  halves — 
making,  or  pretending  to  make,  a  ueoessair  distinction,  and  yet  oflen  omitting,  in 
both  parts  of  the  exercise,  every  thing  which  constitutes  the  di&rcQcc.  Ho  should 
here  have  said — '*  Vice  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  singuiar  number, 
neuter  g^'udcr,  and  nominative  case:  and  is  the  subject  of  de^fradesj  according  to 
the  rule  which  says, '  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  a  verb,  must  be 
in  the  nonuiiativo  case.'  Because  the  meaning  is— «ior  deffradM."  This  is  the 
whole  description  of  the  word,  with  its  oonstruction ;  and  to  say  lesa,  is  to  leave  the 
matter  nnfiuisbcd. 

32.  ThirJly — from  his  "  Mode  of  verbally  correcting  erroneous  sentences Take 
his  first  example  :  "  The  man  is  prudent  which  speaks  little.**  (How  &r  silence  ia 
wndence,  depnds  upon  circumstanoes :  I  wuve  that  question.^  Hie  leuner  ia 
here  taught  to  say,  **  This  sentence  is  incorrect ;  because  tehick  is  a  pronoun  ^  the 

*  Of  Ehr.  BuIUonR'i  formB  of  pining,  u  esblbtted  In  liii  Eogllah  OnLinnikr,  wblob  Is  *  modiScalioD  of  Jm- 
^'■OrAmnw,  IiIb  dlttctdt  to  mj,  vbethw  the^  are  mort  remarkable  for  their  defidendei,  (htlr  rednndan- 
elct,  or  tbeir  oontrarletj  to  other  teaching!  of  the  nme  aothor  or  anthon.  Both  Lenole  and  BuUloni  adopt  Ui« 
nle,  that,  "An  elliptiK  ti  not  oUownfib  when  It  would  obicure  tbe  eontence.  weaken  its  forcv,  or  be  attended 
vllb  an  lnipropricty."—i>.,  p.  01 :  A,  p.  IBOi  And  the  latter  atrengthena  tbia  doctrine  with  aereral  eddlttooal 
obiervatlons,  tne  flrat  of  which  reada  thiu:  "In  general,  no  word  a/tould  be  omitted  that  1*  neceamry  to  the/ufi 
and  corrtct  ooiutruoMon,  or  even  hamvmg  of  a  aentenee."— GuIKcnu,  B.  Or.,  130.  Now  the  pamlng  above 
•Uoded  to.  hu  been  thougbt  putlcalarir  oommendable  for  tti  brevity—*  quality  certalnlr  dt«ir«ble,  ao  far  m  It 
eoDalHti  wltli  tkc  end  of  parsing,  or  with  the  more  needful  propertlei  of  •  good  etyle,  cleameaa,  accurney,  ease, 
and  daganoe.  But,  If  Ua  foresolog  rale  and  obaemti'm  aro  true,  the  modela  fiiraUhed  bj  theae  writcra  aro 
not  oommeudaUjr  brief,  bnt  mUBraDljr  defeetlre.  Thdr  brevltj  i>.  In  fact,  aueh  as  render*  tbera  all  bad  En- 
gliah;  and  not  only  eo,  ItTOakea  them  obrlously  Inadequate  to  their  purpose,  aa  bringing  Into  uie  but  a  part  of 
the  prindploa  whleta  ttie  learner  bad  atadled.  It  eotudati  only  In  the  omiaalon  of  what  ongbt  lo  have  beea 
Inaerted.  For  example,  Ibli  abort  line,  *'  /  lean  upon  tbe  Lord,"  la  parsed  tj  bolb  of  tb«M  genileinei)  thtis  : 
**/,  CAe  Jlrtt penanM  waaotm,  maacnilne,  or  ftmlnine,  Blngular,  the  nomiiMtlve — lean,  a  verb,  wuter.  fintper- 
■  m  Hnpilar,  present,  indleatiTe— upon,  a  prepoKltlon— tAc,  wi  article,  the  dfSiAU^liord,  a  noun,  initculine, 
dngnbr.  the  olifeotlre,  (governed  hj  upon.)"—Leani»'a  PrineipUt  of  ISttgliak  Oram.,  p.  Bl ;  JtuUfona**,  7< 
TUa  la  a  tUtle  aample  ofuteir  etymoloEloal  paralng.  In  which  eierdae  they  generallv  omit  not  only  eII  the  dcfl- 
ntltotixur  "  reaaona"  of  the  variooa  terma  applied,  but  alao  all  the  followlug  particuiara:  flrat,  the  ti  rbie,  and 
certain  dafiaiti9t»  and  eomteettveat  which  are  "  neceeaary  to  tba  full  aiid  correct  conatrnctlun"  of  ilit-lr  aen- 
toneeat  aeeoiKlly,  the  dbtlnctioa  of  nouoe  aa  jm>p«r  or  oommon;  thirdly,  tbe  person  of  noons,  yirit,  naond,  or 
third;  fountdy,  the  words,  nantter,  gendm;  aud  cam,  wbieh  are  neeoaasij  to  the  sense  and  construcdon  of  cer- 
tain words  used :  fifthly,  tbe  dlsaneaon  of  a^jocUves  aa  belongliig  to  different  claeeet;  slxtlily,  the  divltdon  of 
vertoaebdngr^to*  orjrrqrtilar,  rerfwklcMt  ord^fMtfiie,'  ievenlhlr,  eomeUmca,  (l^cnnii;  r^to-pted.j  ilii.-  AM- 
■lon  of  verbs  a*  acif  oe,  paattve,  or  muter;  elgbthly,  the  words  vnood  and  tense,  which  Bulliots.  on  |>H).-e  I3t, 
pronounces  "  quite  uniwceMary,"  and  Insorts  In  hli  own  fortuule  on  page  ISS ;  ninthly,  thi:  dlKUi:ctl«n  nf  ad- 
verbs aa  expruMlng  Mme,  dmr«,  dtme,  or  monnar;  tenUily,  the  distinction  of  ooqjiinctlona  a*  rojmlative  or 
tU^metive;  Ustly,  the  dlionetlon  of  inledntlona  aa  Indlcatfiig  difertnt  motion*.  All  these  things  doia  tfaelr 
complete Kt  apedmen  of  atym<doglcal  ommg  Uek,  vhQe  It  la  oroMly  enettmbered  with  parenlheMs  ot  syntax, 
vUolL"i>iHj  teomfUedtUltbepB^gatthentteof  syntax.  —I^nwiifc  p.  Bl.  Itls  alro  vflliit«il  wUh  »yeral 
ftbnrdlllea,  eontradfaitlons,  and  improper  dianges  of  exproMkra  i  aa,  "  Bii,  tfie  thtrd  veraonal  proticui' ."  tB., 
p.  SB;)— ma,  Hujlntptnimalproiwmi'^  (/d.,  74;}--"  A,  The  Indefinite  artlde;"  (/d,,  t3;. — -a.  aii  ar  t-  .a,  the 
Indafinite;"  (M,  74;)— "When  tile  verb  iepaastve,  paraa  thnsi  'A  verb  sctipe.  In  tbe  pasi-ive  voice.  ■■  Mlar, 
irraguJar'  Ae." — BuUioae,  p.  ISl.  In  ttead  of  teaobing  safficlently,  an  elements  of  ctynuln^cal  ji  r-i  the 
defiDtttons  vUch  bdongte  Uda  exerdae,  and  then  dtsnOMlng  tbeiB  for  the  prlndples  of  eyubix.  Dr.  lii.tllonB 
aBonmbera  his  method  of  ^ntactlcal  fMrring  with  soeh  a  series  ef  ehrmdoglcal  anenlone  and  a  t.w.  xn  can- 
not but  make  it  one  of  Xh«  slowest,  longeat,  and  moat  ttnaoma  ever  Invented.  Me  thinks  Ihsl  ihc  puLil,  after 
pantDg  »'iv  wardvyntwUenUy,  "aftoKU  terMtMrfadtoOMlTiistiSBeDU^ewrvfAfnf  ronlofneii  fii  A^«sCato• 
«Mn(^— /VfncialMqAA  OrMMmtr,  pL  ISl.  And  the  tMdier  is  to  aek  qneatlons  as  numerous  an  Uie  rvatonal 
Such  Is  the  pardng  of  n  tutt-book  whicb  ha*  been  pronoonoed  "nperier  to  any  other,  for  nse  in  our  common 
aebooW— "acamflwt*  giuimarof  the  laiignage,  andwatlaftto/nrwnfjiwpiw*  for  wUdi  Hr.  Drowu's  eaa 
poirilily  be  used.'*-^flB^  K.  Ftnek'e  Alport,  p.  11. 
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mter  gender^  and  does  mt  agree  in  gender  with  its  antecedent  man,  which  is  ma>- 
unlbe.  But  a  proooun  shoiUd  agree  with  its  antecedutit  in  gender,  Jto.  aocordiog 
to  the  fifth  ntle  ot'  syntax.  W%iek  should  therefore  be  wAo,  a  relative  jMonouD, 
i^reeiag  with  its  aotecedent  man  ;  and  the  sentence  should  stand  thus :  *  The  man 
ii  prudent  wAo  ^)eaka  little.* " — iiwrra^t  Octavo  Qrasa.,  VoL  ii,  p.  18  ;  Bxemaety 
12mo»  p.  xii.  Again :  ***  After  I  visited  Europe,  I  returned  to  Aznerica.'  This  sen- 
lence,''  says  Murray^  is  not  €omei ;  because  the  verb  visited  is  in  the  imperfect 
tense,  and  yet  used  here  to  express  an  action,  not  only  past,  but  prior  to  the  time 
referred  to  by  the  verb  returned^  to  which  it  relates.  By  the  thirteenth  rule  of  syn- 
tax, when  verbs  are  used  that,  in  point  of  time^  relate  to  each  other,  the  oi-der  of 
time  should  be  observed.  The  imperiect  tewe  visited  should  therefore  have  been 
had  visited,  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  representing  the  action  of  visiting,  not  only  as 
past,  but  also  as  pnor  to  the  time  of  returning.  The  sentence  corrected  would  stand 
tkus:  *  After  I  had  visited  Earope,  I  returned  to  America.*" — Or^  ii,  p-  19  ;^  and 
Ez.  12ino,  p.  xii.  These  are  the  first  two  examples  of  Mumty's  verbal  corrections, 
sod  the  ooly  ones  retained  by  Alger,  in  his  tmprovedy  reeopg-rigkted  edition  of 
Uorray's  Exercises.  Yet,  in  each  of  them,  is  the  alimentation  palpably  false  I  la 
the  former,  truly,  wkieh  should  be  who  /  but  not  Because  which  is  "  of  the  neuter 
gaSSmf*  but  because  the  applioi^oD  of  Uwt  relaUve  to  penrnx^  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  Can  any  graznmarian  foiget  that,  in  speaking  of  brute  animals,  mide  or 
female^  we  oomnKmly  use  u^kA,  and  never  vihot  But  if  which  must  needs  be 
amfrr,  the  worU  is  wrong  in  this. — As  for  the  latter  example,  it  is  right  as  it  stands; 
and  the  corredion  is,  in  some  sort,  tautological.  The  conjunctive  adverb  after 
makes  one  of  the  actions  subsequent  to  iho'&ther,  and  gives  to  the  visiting  all  the 
priority  that  is  signified  by  the  pluperfBct  tense.  ^^A/ter  1  visited  Europe  "  ia  equi- 
valtiDt  to  "  When  I  had  visited  Europe."    The  whole  argument  is  therefore  void.* 

33.  These  few  brief  iUustraUons,  out  of  thousands  that  might  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  faultiness  <^  the  common  manuals,  the  author  has  reluctantly  iutroduccd,  to 
show  that  even  in  the  most  popular  books,  witli  all  the  pretended  improvemctUs  of 
lerisers,  the  grammar  of  our  language  has  never  been  treated  with  that  caro  and 
ability  which  its  importance  demands.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  tliut  men  un- 
ttsed  to  a  teacher's  duties,  can  be  qualified  to  compose  such  books  as  will  most 
^htate  his  labours.  Fntctice  is  a  bettor  pilot  than  theory.  And  while,  in  respect 
to  giammar,  the  consciousuess  of  failure  is  constantly  inducing  changes  fiom  one 
system  to  another,  and  almost  daily  giving  birth  to  new  expedients  as  constantly  to  end 
ia  the  samo  disappointment ;  perhaps  the  practical  iuMructions  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  long  and  assiduously  devoted  to  the  study,  may  approve  themselves  to 
many,  as  seasonably  supplying  the  aid  and  guidance  which  they  require. 

34.  From  the  doctrines  ot  grammar,  novelty  is  rigidly  excluded.  They  eonsist 
oS  details  to  which  taste  can  lend  no  charm,  and  genius  no  embellishment.  A  writer 
may  express  them  with  neatness  and  perspicuity — their  importance  alone  can  com- 

*  There  *re  mma^  oUier  eritiea,  besides  Murray  and  Alger,  vho  Kcin  not  to  havo  observed  the  Import  of  nfUr 
aad  i^ort  ia  conimrion  with  tho  tenses.  Dr.  Bullions,  Oii  page  lliUtb  of  hln  ljn^>iiHli  GraniniSir,  coplvd  the  fore* 
puK  example  from  Loanie,  who  took  It  from  Muriuy.  Evuu  KicUanl  Ililev,  anil  Williaiu  Harvujr  Wells,  gram- 
bwiisiis  of  more  tban  ordinary  tact,  have  buta  obvtouslj  mlalvd  by  ibe  falH  criticiiiiu  above  cited.  One  of 
HSey's  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  iu  illustration,  stands  tbus:  "In  thevM<tf  Oia  differeiU.  leoati,  Vu  must  partlcn- 
laity  ^mene  to  uw  Ual  teiwa  which  dearly  and  properly  conveys  the  sense  lDtoad«d ;  thus,  tustead  of  saying, 
'After  J  vitiUd  Europe,  I  returned  to  America;'  we  should  say,  'After  I  had  vinttd  Kurope,  I  returned  to 
A»sriea.'  '* — HiU^B  Qnxm.,  p.  tfO.  Upon  this  be  thought  It  needful  to  comment  thus:  "  '  After  I  vintUd 
luanft,  I  retuntad  to  America ;'  tM»  tenlene*  i$  intorreU;  viniUd  ought  to  be  Itad  viidUd,  because  the  actlo:i 
la^Itet  by  the  verbnsited  was  ooMPLSXsn  b^on  the  other  past  action  returned."— lb.,  p.  Ul.  See  nearly  the 
jane  tbiag  in  ITeUs't  School  Orammar,  Ist  Sdition,  p.  151 ;  but  his  later  editions  are  wisely  altered.  Slaca 
"  riaiud  and  teas  campieted"  are  of  the  same  tense,  the  argument  front  the  Utter,  If  It  proves  any  tiling,  proves 
ike  tanaxc  to  be  right,  and  the  proposed  change  needless,  or  perhaps  worse  than  needless.  "  I  vinittd  ilurope 
tt/ert  1  rzlumed  to  America,"  or,  '*  I  vieiied  Europe,  and  i^ervKtrdt  relumed  to  America,"  la  good  Englbib, 
aaJ  not  to  be  Improved  by  any  change  of  tense :  yet  here  too  we  see  tho  visiting  "  was  eamplxUd  b^ort"  the 
retara,  or  had  aaiof  oohplred  at  the  tim*  of  the  return.  I  say,  "  The  Pluperfect  Tense  Is  that  which  ex- 
fnsaca  what  had  taken  pUae  at  some  past  time  mentioned :  as,  '  1  had  wen  him,  when  1  met  you.' "  Hurray 
■aya,  **  The  Plnperfoet  Tense  represents  a  Mng  not  only  as  past,  bnt  also  as  prior  to  some  other  paint  of  Hme 
Haetasi  in  tbe  aenteoee:  sa,  I  had  Jbtiihad  my  letter  b^are  he  arrived."  HUey  says,  "Tho  Pttat-Ptrf»et 
iifiiai  ■  an  action  or  event  which  mtspost  befort  some  olAer  post  action  or  spent  mentioned  la  the  sMitenoe, 
■W  <»  tkicX  it  refers ;  aa,  I  hadfiaUhtd  my  UHona  b^oro  he  came."  With  this,  Wells  appears  to  concur,  his 
•nasple  beins  liniUar.  It  seems  to  me,  that  these  laat  two  definitions,  and  thdr  example  too,  are  bad;  because 
by  tkehelp  <d  b^ore  ot  afttr^  "  tAs  past  fe^fore  be  cknriyaxMeMed  to  the  stojtojwst  taneet  at, 

"  I JMaUd  lay  letter  b^on  he  orrfMd."—'^  I  Jbdthmt  my  luwona  b^/ir»  be  emit."  **  He  orrfSMt  am  afHt  t 
fmiikwi  the  MW."— **  Soon  aftv  it  lew  mnyriefed,  he  mmm  in." 
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mend  them  to  notice.  Yet,  in  drawing  his  illustrations  fixm  the  stores  vt  fitoatme, 
the  grammarian  may  select  some  gems  of  thought,  which  will  festen  on  the  memny 
a  worthy  sentiment,  or  relieve  the  duUness  of  nunute  inatnictM»L  Such  examples 
have  been  taken  from  various  authors,  and  interspersed  tiirou^  the  following  pages. 
The  moral  effect  of  early  lessons  being  a  point  <^  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  espe- 
cially incumbent  on  all  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  confer  the  benefits  of  intd- 
leclual  culture,  to  guard  against  the  adnjission  or  the  inculcation  of  any  principle 
which  may  have  an  improper  teQdenc;jr,  and  be  ultimately  prejudicial  to  those  whom 
they  instruct.  Id  preparing  this  treatise  for  pubHcation,  the  author  has  been  soliat- 
ous  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  be  offensive  to  the  most  delicate  and  scrupulous 
reader ;  and  of  the  several  thousands  of  quotations  introduced  for  the  illustratHW  ot 
application  of  the  priodplea  of  the  science,  he  trusts  that  the  greater  part  will  be 
considered  valuable  on  account  of  the  sentiments  they  contun. 

35.  The  uature  of  the  subject  almost  entirely  precludes  invention.  The  author 
has,  howcTOi^  umed  at  that  kind  and  degree  cf  ori^nahty  which  are  to  be  com* 
maided  in  works  of  this  sort.  'What  these  axe,  according  to  his  view,  he  has  suffi- 
ciently racplained  in  a  preceding  chapter.  And,  though  he  has  taken,  the  liberty  of 
a  grammarian,  to  Uiink  for  himself  and  write  in  a  st^e  of  his  own,  he  trusts  it  will 
be  evident  that  few  have  excelled  him  in  <^ligence  of  research,  or  have  followed 
more  implicitly  the  dictates  of  that  authority  which  gives  law  to  language.  In  criti- 
cising the  critics  and  grammatists  of  the  schools,  he  has  ta^n  them  upon  their  own 
ground — showing  their  errors,  fur  the  most  part,  in  contrast  with  the  common  prin- 
ciples which  they  themselves  have  taufht;  and  has  hoped  to  escape  censure,  in  his 
turn,  not  by  sheltering  himself  under  the  name  of  a  popular  master,  but  by  a  diligence 
which  should  secure  to  his  writings  at  least  the  humble  merit  of  self-consistency. 
His  progress  in  composing  this  work  has  been  slow,  and  not  unattended  with  labour 
and  difficulty.  Amidst  the  contrarieties  of  (pinion,  that  iq>pear  in  the  Tarioas  trea- 
tises already  before  the  public,  and  the  perplexities  inseparable  from  so  complicated 
a  subject,  he  has,  (tfter  deliberate  consideration,  adopted  those  views  and  explanations 
which  appeared  to  him  the  least  liable  to  objection,  and  the  moat  compatiUe  with 
his  ultimate  object — ^the  production  of  a  work  whidi  should  show,  Ix^  eztennvely 
and  accurately,  what  is,  and  what  is  not^  good  English. 

36.  Tho  great  art  of  meritorious  authorship  lies  oluefly  in  the  oondensation  (rf 
much  valuable  thought  into  few  words.  AUhou^  the  author  has  here  allowed 
himself  ampler  room  than  before,  he  has  still  been  no  less  careful  to  store  it  with 
such  inroiination  as  he  trusted  would  prevent  the  ingenious  reader  from  wishing  its 
compass  loss.  lie  has  compressed  into  this  volume  the  most  essential  parts  of  a 
mass  of  materials  in  compai'i&on  with  which  the  book  is  still  exceedingly  small. 
The  effort  to  do  this,  has  greatly  multiplied  his  own  labour  and  long  delayed  the 
promised  publication ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  object  has  been  reached,  the  time 
i.nd  patience  of  the  student  must  have  been  saved.  Adequate  compemation  for 
this  long  toil,  lias  never  been  expected.  Whether  from  this  performance  any  profit 
shall  acvrue  to  the  author  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence ;  he  has  neither 
written  for  bread,  nor  on  the  credit  of  its  proceeds  built  castles  in  the  air.  Uis 
ambition  was,  to  make  an  acceptable  book,  by  which  the  higher  class  of  students 
might  be  thoroughly  instmcted,  and  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  critical  would  find 
litUo  to  condemn.  He  is  too  well  versed  in  the  history  of  his  theme,  too  wdl  aware 
at  the  precarious  fortune  of  authors,  to  indulge  in  any  confident  anticipations  (tf  ex- 
traordinary success :  yet  he  will  not  den^  that  bis  hopes  are  laige,  being  conacious 
of  having  cherished  them  with  a  liberality  of  feeing  which  cannot  fear  disappoint- 
ment In  thi:!  temper  he  would  invite  the  reader  to  a  thorough  perusal  ot  these 
pages, 

37.  A  grammar  should  speak  for  itaelil  In  a  work  of  this  nature,  every  word  or 
tittle  which  does  not  recommend  the  performance  to  the  understanding  and  taste  of 
the  skillful,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  certificate  against  it.  Yet  if  some  small  errors 
shall  have  escaped  detection,  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  com- 
pose and  print,  with  perfect  accuracy,  a  work  of  this  size,  in  which  so  many  little 
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dmwi  ahonld  be  obserred,  Tememb^ied,  and  made  exactly  to  correspond.  There  jb 
BO  fimnan  Tijrilaooe  which  multiplicitj  may  not  somfitunes  baffle,  and  minutenesa 
nnetimes  ehrae.  To  moat  peraons  grammar  seems  a  dry  and  difficult  subject ;  but 
fliem  is  a  dispositioQ  of  mind,  to  which  what  is  arduous,  is  for  that  vety  reaso-a 
alhring.  "  Qno  difficiltus,  hoc  prsclarius,"  saya  Cicero ;  "  The  more  difficulty  tho 
mace  honourable."  He  merit  of  casting  up  a  high-way  in  a  ru^ed  laud,  ia  propor- 
tionate not  merely  to  the  utility  of  the  achievement,  out  to  the  magnitude  of  tho 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Hie  difficulties  encountered  in  boyhood  from  the  use  of 
a  miserable  epitome  and  the  deep  impreesion  of  a  few  mortifying  blunders  mode  in 

giblie,  first  gave  the  author  a  fondness  for  grammar ;  circumstances  having  siuco 
Toored  this  tarn  of  his  genius,  he  has  vcduutarily  pursaed  the  study,  with  an 
MBdirity  vfaioh  no  man  vill  ever  imitate  for  the  aake  of  pecuniary  leownpeuae. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  GRAMMATICAL  DEFINITIONS. 


"  Mwdm  aatsm  imaqiuun  erne  ceoMlwnt,  oM  In  mlml  rootlonibaa  atqao  ndonflmii  qoA  d«  wml  dtjM* 
MM  rarvB  protwiMUtt,  «t  hM  md  ofnnk,  d«  qslbM  diaeepteliatar,  adUbalwnt."— Cmnoxis  AeadMiioa,  Uh. 


1.  "Tlie  first  and  highest  philosophy,"  says  Puffendorf, "  is  that  which  delivere 
the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  dejinitumt  of  things."  Had  all  the  write'rs 
on  Eogli^  grammar  been  adepts  in  this  philosophy,  there  would  have  been  much 
less  complamt  of  the  difficulty  and  unoertainty  of  the  study.  "  It  is  easy,"  says 
Harray,  "  to  advance  phiuaible  objections  agwnst  almost  every  definition,  rule,  and 
arrai^ment  of  grammar." — Gram.^  8vo,  p.  69.  But,  if  this  is  true,  as  regards  his, 
or  any  other  wonc,  the  reason,  I  am  persuaded,  is  far  less  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
&e  subje&t  than  many  have  supposed.*  Objectionable  definitions  and  rules  are  but 
evidences  of  the  ignoran(»  and  incapadty  of  him  who  ftwnes  them.  And  if  the 
science  of  OTammar  has  been  so  unsidllfally  treated  that  almost  all  its  positions  may 
be  planaitMy  impugned,  it  is  time  for  some  attempt  at  a  reformation  of  the  code. 
IV  laojfnage  is  bw>re  tis,  and  he  who  knows  most  about  it,  can  best  prescribe  the 
ndes  which  we  oogfat  to  observe  in  the  use  of  .iL  But  how  can  we  expect  children 
to  deduce  from  a  few  particulars  an  accurate  notion  of  general  principles  and  their 
exceptions,  where  learned  doctors  have  so  <^»n  faltered  f  Let  the  abettors  of  gram- 
matical "  indvctiorC  answer. 

2.  Kor  let  it  be  supposed  a  light  matter  to  prescribe  with  certainty  the  principles 
of  grammar.  For,  what  ia  requisite  to  the  perfonnaniM  ?  To  know  certainly,  in 
the  first  place,  what  is'  the  he»t  wage.  Nor  is  this  all.  Sense  and  memoiy  must 
be  keen,  and  tempered  to  retain  their  edge  and  hold,  in  spite  of  aoy  difficulties 
which  the  subject  may  present.  To  understand  things  exacUy  us  they  are ;  to  dis- 
eem  the  differences  by  which  they  may  be  distingui^ed,  and  the  resemblances  by 
which  tbey  ouj^t  to  be  claasifieii ;  to  Imow,  throu^  the  proper  evidences  of  truth, 

*  Sunael  KJrkhaio,  wboM  gnmmu-  1b  briefly  described  In  the  thlM  ehftptar  of  thU  Introdnetlon,  boldly  Ufs 
Ibe  bteme  of  *U  Ue  phDologic*!  ftulta,  upon  our  noble  Umguage  itmslf;  and  even  concelTet,  ttwt  a  well-wrhten 
ud  flultleoa  sru&mu'  nnnot  be  a  good  one,  becauao  U  viU  not  accord  with  that  renaonlRSs  Jumble  which  bo 
frerr  extsUng Ungn^  tobel    How  dni««ntl7' ha  laboured  to  perfect  Ida  work,  nnd  with  what  zeal  for 
trath  and  aceuiaey,  may  be  Kueaaed  ftom  the  foUovlag  citation :  "  Tho  truth  U.  after  all  which  can  be  done  to 
render  the  d«llnitionB  atid  nueaof  gramniarcoroprehenaire  and  accurate,  thej  wlU  atlll  be  found,  when  critluU^ 
namlmd  bf  men  of  leaning  and  adence,  more  or  [«m  ezoeptionable.    Thtse  ecxeptiom  and  itnptrfeetioiu  aro 
Uie  aitaTc*laMe  conaeqaence  of  the  imper/aetiont  eftiu  tangvafft.    Lan^aage  as  well  as  every  thing  else  of 
mmm  invention,  will  alwayi  be  imperfect   GonsequenUyi  •  perfect  ij^tcm  of  grammatical  prlndplee,  inmld 
mitt  iL    A  perfect  grammtr  will  not  be  produced,  ontU  aome  perflect  being  writes  It  for  a  perfect  Ungnage ; 
aad  a  perfect  Language  will  not  be  conatructed,  until  tome  mtp^-mimaa  Ofjency  la  employed  In  its  production, 
mnunktleal  principlee  and  mtemi  wUch  are  not  perfect  are  MseepiioMMe."—Kirkbmi.'»  Onmntar.  p. 
The  nimUiulble  ■ophiatry  of  these  itniifs  maarka,  ud  thapatUatlon  ther  afford  to  the  multiindinous  d«- 
RCta  of  tba  book  which  contafiu  Qum,  ni«y  be  left,  without  ftarther  comiMnt,  to  tbo Judgement  of  Uw  reader. 
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that  our  ideas,  or  conceptions,  are  rigfatiy  conformable  to  the  natuK,  properties,  and 
relations,  of  the  objects  of  which  we  think ;  to  see  how  that  which  is  o<HDplex  may 
be  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  that  which  is  simple  may  enter  into  c(Kiioiiiation ; 
to  observe  how  that  which  is  consequent  may  be  traced  to  its  cause,  and  that  which 
is  regular  be  tau^t  by  rule ;  to  learn  from  the  custom  at  speech  the  proper  con- 
nexion between  words  and  ideas,  so  as  to  to  the  fanaer  a  just  application,  to 
the  latter  an  adequate  eiquvBsion,  and  to  things  a  just  description  ;  to  bare  that 
penetration  which  discerns  what  tenns,  ideas,  or  things,  are  definable,  and  tberefim 
capable  of  being  taught,  and  what  most  be  left  to  the  teaching  of  nature :  these  are 
the  essential  qualifications  for  htm  who  would  f<Nin  good  definitions ;  these  are  the 
elements  of  that  accuracy  and  comprehennveness  of  thought,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  which  are  characteristic  of  ^  tbe  first  and  highest  philosophy." 

3.  AgaiD,  with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  die  mind,  I  would  add :  To  observe 
accurately  Uie  appearances  of  thin^  and  tbe  significations  of  words ;  to  learn  first 

Erinciples  first,  and  proceed  onward  in  such  a  manner  that  every  new  truth  may 
elp  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  th&  understanding ;  and  thus  to  comprehend  grad- 
ually, according  to  our  capacitr,  whatsoever  may  bo  brought  within  the  scope  of 
human  intellect : — ^to  do  these  things,  I  say,  is,  to  ascend  by  sure  steps,  so  far  as  ve 
may,  from  the  simplest  elements  m  science — which,  in  are  our  own,  original, 
nndefinnUe  notices  things — towards  the  veiy  topmost  height  of  human  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  The  andent  sotiu^,  that  truth  li^  hid,  or  in  &e  bottom  of  a  weU, 
must  not  be  taken  without  qnalincation ;  for  the  first  and  hj^best  philoeophy**  has 
many  principles  whidi  even  a  child  may  understand.  These  sereral  su^^iestiona, 
the  first  of  which  the  Baron  de  Pufi'endorf  thought  not  unworthy  to  introduce  bis 
l^reat  work  on  die  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  the  reader,  if  he  please,  may  bear 
in  mind,  as  be  peruses  the  following  digest  of  the  lavrs  and  usnges  of  speech. 

4.  "  Definitions,"  says  Duncan,  in  his  Elements  of  Logic,  *'  arc  intended  to  make 
known  the  meaning  of  words  standing  for  complex  ideas  ;*  and  were  we  always 
careful  to  form  those  ideas  exactly  in  our  minds,  and  copy  our  definitions  from  that 
appearance,  much  of  the  confusion  and  obscurity  complained  of  in  langua^s  mij^t 
be  prevented." — F.  70.  Again  he  says :  "  Tho  writings  of  the  mathematicians  are 
a  clear  proof,  how  much  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  d^nds  upon  a 
right  use  of  definitions,** — ^P.  72.  Mathematical  science  has  been  supposed  to  be, 
in  its  own  nature,  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  rear 
soning  (acuity ;  but,  as  speech  is  emphatically  the  diteottrte  of  reason,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  b^  the  grammarians  been  equally  clear  and  logical  in  their  instractitHU, 
their  sdenoe  would  never  have  been  accounted  inferior  in  thia  respect  Grammar 
is  perhaps  the  most  ccMnprehenrive  of  all  stixUes ;  but  it  is  chiefiy  owing  to  the 
unskillfulnesB  of  instructors,  and  to  tho  errors  and  defeota  of  the  systems  in  use,  that 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  roost  dry  and  difficult. 

5.  "Poor  Scahger  (who  well  knew  what  a  definition  should  be)  from  his  own 
melancholy  experience  exclaimed — *  NUiU  infdiciiu  grammatico  definitore  P  No- 
thing is  more  unhappy  than  the  grammatical  definer." — Tooke^t  DiversioM,  Vol.  i, 
p.  238.  Nor  do  our  later  teachers  appear  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  this  mat- 
ter. A  majority  of  all  the  definitions  and  rules  contained  in  the  great  multitude  of 
English  grammars  which  I  have  examined,  are,  in  some  respect  or  other,  erroneous. 
The  nature  of  their  multitudinous  fimlts,  I  must  in  general  leave  to  the  discernment 
of  the  reader,  except  the  passages  be  such  as  may  be  suitably  selected  for  ezamplea 
of  &lse  syntax.  Enough,  however,  will  be  exhibited,  in  the  course  of  this  volume, 
to  make  tbe  forcing  allegation  credible ;  and  of  the  rest  a  more  accurate  judge- 
ment may  perhaps  be  fonnsd,  when  th^  shall  have  been  compared  with  what  wb 
work  will  present  as  substitutes.   The  importance  of  giving  correct  definitions  to 

*  ThatbnMteott^Uaidea*,  or  eon^iound  fdau,  hu  been  owd  Ibr  thanoUoot  which  we  hare  of  thingi  «on- 
rfsdiiKofdiSiBreiit  parti,  or  hAvlDgnTloiia|mpartlM,MU  to  ombmoB  aorae  aort  of  plnnUtT:  fjiiu  oorldM* 
of  allMUa  nod  etiums  of  Utitvpi  ftre  lald  to  be  minplex  or  oompoand.  SintpU  idtaa  are  thou  In  which  w« 
mind  dlBCorera  no  parts  or  planlity :  nuih  mn  tbe  Ideu  of  Aaot,  «U,  Mimnm*,  rtdMM,  plMUnr«,  patn,  mlttfon. 
Ac  But  BoToewrltenhsTs  contended,  that  tha  MMVOiUfM  q^MwHlia  ScUobj  and  that  aU  tbe  oma^azl^^ 
Id  anv  CAM,  eoniUta  only  la  the  anoTaMMnidnmlitllHornanjrpartlaaUr  vam.  Lock*  boDOHildaor 
this  debate,  Hone  Tooke,  oo  tbe  other. 
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philological  terms,  and  of  stating  with  perfect  accuracy  whatsoevur  is  to  be  learned 
as  doctrine,  hm  never  been  dulj  appreoated.  The  grand  source  of  the  dishearten' 
log  difficulties  encouutered  bj  boys  in  the  study  of  grammar,  lies  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  memiug  of  words.  Tiiis  cause  of  embamusment  is  not  to  be  shauned  and 
1^  untonohed;  but,  as  &r  as  posable,  it  oug^t  to  be  removed.  In  teaching  gram- 
mar, or  indeed  any  olher  science,  we  cannot  annd  the  use  of  many  terms  to  which 
young  leanters  may  have  attached  no  ideas.  Bdng  little  inclined  or  accustomed 
to  refiectioo,  they  often  hear,  I'ead,  or  even  rebearse  from  memory,  the  plainest 
language  that  can  be  uttered,  and  yet  hare  no  very  distinct  apprehension  of  what 
it  means.  What  marvel  then,  that  in  a  study  aboundiag  with  terms  taken  in  a 
peculiar  or  technical  sense,  many  of  wluch,  in  the  common  manuala,  are  eiUier  left 
Bodefined,  or  are  explained  but  loosely  or  eironeoosly,  they  should  often  be  greatly 
puzzled,  mid  sometimes  totally  discouraged  t 

6.  Simple  idetu  are  derived,  not  from  teaching,  but  from  eensatjoQ  or  conscious- 
neas;  but  complex  ideas^  or  the  notions  which  we  have  of  such  things  as  consist  of 
various  parts,  or  such  as  stand  in  any  known  reladona,  are  definable.    A  person  can 
have  no  better  definition  of  heat,  or  of  motion^  than  what  he  will  naturally  get  by 
moving  towards  a  fire.   Not  so  of  our  complex  or  general  ideas,  which  constitute 
science.   The  prt^r  ot^ecta  of  acoentifio  instmotion  consist  in  those  genuine  per- 
eeptioos  of  pure  mind,  which  form  the  true  meaning  of  generic  names,  or  common 
noms;  end  he  who  is  properly  qualified  to  teach,  can  for  the  most  part  readily  tell 
what  ^ould  be  understood  by  such  words.   But  are  not  many  teachers  too  careless 
here?    For  instance:  a  boy  commencing  the  process  of  calculation,  is  first  told, 
that,  "  Arithmetic  is  the  art  of  computing  by  numbei's,'*  which  sentence  he  partly 
ondeistands ;  but  should  he  ask  his  teacher,  "  What  is  a  number^  in  arithmetic  f* 
what  answer  will  he  got  ?    Were  Goold  Brown  eo  asked,  he  would  Mmply  say, 
A  numbcTy  in  arithmetic,  is  an  expression  that  tells  how  many     for  every  cxprcs- 
sioa  that  tells  how  many,  is  a  number  in  arithmetic,  and  nothing  else  is.   But  as 
no  suoh  definition  is  contained  in  the  books,*  tliere  are  ten  chances  to  one,  that, 
simple  OS  the  matter  is,  the  readiest  master  you  shall  find,  will  give  an  erroneous 
answer.    Suppose  the  teacher  should  say,   That  is  a  question  which  I  have  not 
thoa^ht  of;  turn  to  your  dictionary."   The  boy  reads  fioin  Dr.  Webster :  "  Num- 
m-'-the  designation  of  a  unit  in  rraerence  to  ouier  units,  or  in  reckoning,  countii^, 
enumerating," — *^  Yes,**  replies  the  master,   that  is  it ;  Dr.  Webster  is  unrivalled  m 
^vin^  di^nitions.**   Now,  has  the  boy  been  instructed,  or  only  puzzled  t   Can  he 
eoDoeive  how  the  number /va  can  be  a  unitF  or  how  the  word  jr£t>«,  the  figure  6,  or 
the  nameral  letter  V,  is  **  the  derignation  of  a  ttnit  P   He  knows  that  each  of 
dieiie  is  a  number,  and  that  the  oraTmonosyllsble  five  is  the  same  number,  in  an 
otbw  form ;  but  is  still  as  much  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  answer  to  his  question,  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  .either  schoolmaster  or  dictionary.   So  is  it  with  a  vast  number 
of  the  simplest  things  in  ^^"ammar. 

7.  Since  what  we  denominate  scientific  terms,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  such  as  stand 
tor  ideas  simple  and  undefiuable  ;  and  since  many  of  those  which  represent  general 
ideas,  or  rlafwimi  <^  objects,  may  be  made  to  stand  for  more  or  fewer  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  aathor*8  notion  of  classification ;  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the  oul^ 
process  by  which  instruction  can  eflfectually  reach  the  understanding  of  the  pupil 
sod  remove  the  difficulties  spoken  of,  is  that  of  delivering  accurate  definitions. 
These  are  requiute  for  the  information  and  direction  of  the  learner ;  and  these  must 
be  thocoi^^ly  inipreaHed  upon  bis  mind,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  know 
oactly  how  nmob  and  what  he  ia  to  understand  by  onr  words.  Hie  power  which 
~n  iinono  <tf  making  known  all  our  o(Hn{ilex  or  general  ideas  of  things  b^  means 
of  d^nitions,  is  a  faculty  wisely  contrived  in  the  nature  of  language,  for  the  increase 

*  Dfhrorth  «ppe«n  to  have  had  a  true  idea  of  the  thlni;,  but  he  doei  not  expren  It  ai  a  definition ;  "  Q.  Is 
■i  Unit  or  one.  m  Nambert  A.  ,4n  Unit  1a  u  nnmbcr,  beeajiaeUvta^jtroperlyanmiertlu^juettianlunernaniir' 

ffrhmfimnf)  i'b  AmitUxat,  p.  S.  A  number  In  aritbnetie,  and  a  number  Id  gTammar,  are  totally  different 
iU^ca.  The  plt^ral  nnnib'er,  as  men  or  hortM,  dopsnnt  ti-li  hoio  mami;  nor  does  the  word  Wn^ulor  me«no«, 
■a  tin  ■«tkor  of  •  rwant  Kraromar  »j%  it  dora,  Thepfunil  numbra  ia  mu  number,  but  It  ka  not  the  Ktmpiltf. 
"TlMAwrfiMCfa*  jSiHtm"  tnchMthuii  "Wliat  dou  tbu  word  KftVularuiMaT  Umwamt."—Hmitiet  Sf» 
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and  spread  of  Bcience ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilUnl,  it  is  of  rart  avail  to  these 
ends.  U  is  "  the  first  and  hifffaest  philoaophyt"  iostmcting  maokind,  to  think  cleari; 
and  speak  accurately ;  as  weU  as  to  know  definitely,  in  the  nni^  and  permanenee 
a  ^neral  nature,  those  thii^  which  nerer  could  be  known  or  apc^en  of  a  the 
in<Uviduids  of  nn  infinite  and  fleeting  multitude. 

8.  And,  without  contradiction,  the  shcHtest  and  most  soooesafol  way  of  teaching 
the  young  roiad  to  distinguish  things  according  to  their  prtmer  difierenoe«,  and  to 
name  or  describe  them  aright,  is,  to  tell  in  <ui<ect  twms  what  they  sereraUy  aie. 
Cicero  intimates  that  all  inatnictioa  appealing  to  reaaon  cn^it  to  proceed  in  tlus 
manner:  ** Omnia  eaiam.  que  &  ratione  suscipitur  de  re  aliqua  institotio,  debet  k 
de/imUone  proficisd,  ut  intelligatur  quid  sit  id,  de  quo  dispntetur."—  Off»  lib.  i,  p.  4. 
Literally  thus :  "  For  all  instmctioo  which  from  reason  ia  undertaken  ccHwemii^ 
any  thing,  ought  to  proceed  from  a  defimtiony  that  it  may  be  undorstocd  what  the 
thing  is,  about  which  the  speaker  is  arguing."  little  advantage,  however,  will  be 
derived  from  any  definition,  which  is  not,  as  Quintilian  would  have  it,  "  I^dda  et 
auccincta  rei  descriptio," — a  dear  and  brief  description  of  the  thing." 

9.  Let  it  here  be  observed  that  scientifio  definitions  are  of  ikvugt^  and  not  mordy 
of  v/orda  ;  or  if  equally  of  words  and  things,  they  are  rather  of  nouna  than  of  the 
other  paiis  of  speech.  For  a  definition,  in  the  proper  sraise  the  term,  conasts 
not  in  a  mere  chan^  or  explanadon  of  the  verbal  agn,  but  in  a  direct  and  tnis 
answer  to  the  question,  What  is  such  or  such  a  tbiiu^f  In  respect  to  its  extent,  it 
must  with  equal  ezaotoosa  include  every  thing  wbi<m  comes  imder  the  name,  uid 
exclude  every  thing  which  does  not  come  under  the  name:  then  will  it  perfecdy 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  ia  intended.  To  furnish  sooh  definiticMiB,  (aa  I  have 
BUggeated^  ia  work  for  those  who  are  capable  of  great  accuracy  both  of  thoaght 
aiuexpreraoD.  Dune  who  would  qualify  themaelT«s  for  teaching  any  particular 
branch  of  kiu}wled^  should  make  it  thear  first  ctmeem  to  aoqnire  (dear  and  aeca- 
rate  ideas  of  all  thu^  that  oo^t  to  be  embraoed  in  th«r  infltractiou.  nieee  ideas 
are  to  be  gained,  ei^er  by  contemplation  upon  the  thii^  themsdves  as  they  are 
presented  naturally,  or  by  the  atudy  <tf  thoee  boc^  in  which  they  are  ratimaUy  and 
clearly  en)Iaiaed.  Nor  will  such  study  ever  be  iikaoma  to  him  whose  generooa  de- 
sire alter  knowledge,  is  thus  deservedly  gratified. 

10.  But  it  must  be  understood,  that  althou^  scientific  definifiona  are  said  to  be 
o/thir^Sj  they  are  not  copied  immediately  fi-om  the  real  essence  of  the  things,  but 
are  formed  from  the  conceptions  of  the  author's  mind  concerning  that  esseDoa. 
Hence,  aa  Duncan  justly  remarks,  "  A  mistaken  idea  never  fiula  to  occanon  a  mis- 
take abo  in  the  definition."  Hence,  too,  the  common  distinctacm  of  the  kwiotaas, 
between  definitions  of  the  name  and  definitions  of  the  tkhtfff  seems  to  have  httle  or 
no  foundation.  The  former  term  they  applied  to  those  d^nit»»H  which  describe 
the  olgects  of  pure  intellection,  such  as  triangles,  and  other  ^metrioal  figures ; 
the  mter,  to  those  wlubh  define  objects  actually  existing  in  external  nalar& 
The  mathematical  tuitions,  so  n<rted  for  their  certainty  and  oompleteMn,  have 
been  supposed  to  have  some  pecnliar  preeminence,  as  belonging  to  the  former  dass. 
But,  in  ract  the  idea  of  a  triangle  exists  as  substantively  in  the  nund,  as  that  of  a 
tree,  if  not  indeed  more  so ;  and  if  I  define  these  two  objects,  my  description  will, 
in  either  case,  be  equally  a  definition  both  of  the  name  and  of  the  thing;  but  in 
neither,  is  it  copied  from  any  thii^  else  than  that  notion  which  I  have  c<Hiceived, 
of  the  commmi  pn^rties  of  all  tnan^^  (»-  of  all  trees. 

11.  Infinitives,  and  some  other  terms  not  called  nouns,  may  be  taken  abstractly 
or  substantively,  so  as  to  admit  of  what  may  be  conndered  a  regular  definition ; 
thus  the  question,  **What  is  it  to  read?"  is  neariy  the  same  as,  *^  What  is  nwfn^ 

**  What  is  it  to  de  wiief"  ia  little  difierent  from,  What  is  mmhmr  and  a  true 
answer  might  be,  in  either  case,  a  true  definition.  Nor  are  those  mere  translations 
or  explanations  of  words,  with  which  our  dicticmariee  and  vocabularies  abound,  to 
be  diwenaed  with  in  teaching :  they  prepare  the  student  to  read  various  authors 
widk  noility,  and  furnish  him  wiUi  a  better  ohoioe  of  terms,  when  fae  attempts  to 
write.  And  in  making  such  oh<»ce^  let  him  remember,  that  as  aflSiCtation  of  hard 
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vorda  makes  compositioQ  ridiculous,  so  the  affectation  of  eaty  and  common  ones  may 
make  it  unmanly.  But  not  to  digress.  With  respect  to  grammar,  we  must  some- 
times content  ourselves  with  each  explications  of  its  customary  terms,  as  cannot 
claim  to  be  perfect  definitions ;  for  the  most  common  and  fimilliar  things  are  not 
alwsnrs  those  which  it  is  the  most  easy  to  define.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  asked, 
"  What  is  poetry  r*  he  replied,  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  easier  to  tell  what  it  is  not.  We  all 
know  what  light  is :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  it  if." — BoswelCs  Life  of  John- 
Km,  VoL  iii,  p.  402.  Tiua  was  thougiit  by  ibe  bio^pher  to  have  been  well  and 
ii^nionsly  said. 

12.  But  whenever  we  encounter  difficulties  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
seek  for  their  cause.  If  we  find  it,  the  understanding  is  no  longer  puzsled.  Dr. 
JtAnsoQ  seemed  to  hia  bitwrapher,  to  show,  by  this  ready  answer,  the  acutoness  of 
his  wit  and  diaoenmient  But  did  not  the  wit  consist  in  adroitly  excusing  himself 
by  an  illmoiy  eompaiiaoD  f  What  analogy  is  then  between  the  things  which  he 
eonqxtfesf  'Of  the  difficult  of  dcdSning  jwetry,  and  the  difficulty  of  ddining  ligiht, 
the  reasons  are  as  different  as  are  the  two  things  themselves,  poetry  and  light.  The 
former  b  something  so  various  and  complex  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  its  essence 
from  its  accidents ;  the  latter  presents  an  idea  so  perfectly  simple  and  unique  that 
all  men  conceive  of  it  exactly  in  the  same  way,  while  none  can  show  wherein  it 
esMntially  consists.  But  is  it  true,  that,  "  We  all  know  what  light  is  P  Is  it  not 
nitber  true,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  what  it  is  just  as  easy  to  tell 
as  to  think  f  We  know  it  is  that  refiexible  medium  which  enables  us  to  see ;  aud 
this  is  definition  enough  for  all  but  tho  natively  blind,  to  whom  no  definition  per- 
il^ can  ever  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  its  use  in  req>ect  to  sight. 

13.  If  a  person  cannot  tell  what  a  thing  is,  it  is  commonly  considered  to  be  a  fitir 
iderence,  uat  he  does  not  know.  Will  any  grammarian  say,  "  I  know  well  enough 
what  the  thing  is,  but  I  cannot  tell  V  Yet,  taken  upon  this  common  principle,  ue 
gathers  of  our  Ei^ish  grammars,  (if  in  fnmiing  their  definitions  they  nave  not  been 
grasly  vantang  to  themselves  in  the  exercise  m  their  own  art,)  may  be  charged,  I 
mink,  with  great  ignorance,  or  grent  indistinctDess  of  apprehenuon ;  and  that,  toc^ 
in  relation  to  many  things  among  the  very  amplest  elements  of  their  science.  Foi 
sample :  b  it  not  a  di^;race  to  a  man  of  letters,  to  be  unable  to  tell  accurately^ 
what  a  letter  is!  Tet  to  say,  with  Lowth,  Murray,  Churchill,  and  a  hundred  others 
of  inferior  name,  that,  "  A  letter  is  the  first  principle  or  least  part  of  a  word,"  is  to 
utter  what  is  neither  good  English  nor  true  doctrine.  The  two  articles  a  and  the 
are  here  inconsistent  with  each  other.  letter"  is  one  letter,  any  letter;  but 
"the  fir»t  principle  of  a  word"  is,  surely,  not  one  or  any  piiaciple  taken  indefinitely. 
Equivocal  as  the  phrase  is,  it  must  mean  either  some  particular  principle,  or  some 
ttfffticolar  first  principle,  of  a  word ;  and,  token  either  way,  the  assertion  is  false. 
For  it  is  manifest,  that  tn  no  sense  can  we  affirm  of  each  of  the  letters  of  a  word, 
that  it  is  *^  ^  first  principle'  of  that  word.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  man. 
Is  m  the  first  principle  of  this  word!  Yon  may  answer,  "Yes;  for  it  is  the  first 
ktter.^  Is  a  the  first  principle  f  "  No ;  it  is  Uie  second.^  But  n  too  is  a  letter ; 
and  is  »  the  first  principle  ?  No ;  it  is  the  last  /"  grammatical  error  might 
have  been  avmded  by  saying,  "  Letters  are  the  first  principle^  or  least  parts,  of 
words."  Bat  Mill  the  definitum  would  not  he  true,  nor  would  it  answer  the  ques- 
Ixm,  What  is  a  letter  I  The  true  answer  to  which  is :  "A  letter  is  an  alphabetic 
charac^,  which  commonly  npfesents  some  elementary  sound  of  hnman  artioulatioD, 
or  ^)eech." 

14.  This  tme  definition  sufficiently  distinguishes  letters  from  the  marks  used  in 
punctuation,  because  the  latter  are  not  alphabetic,  and  they  represent  ulence,  rather 
iban  sound ;  and  also  from  the  Arabic  figures  used  for  mmibers,  because  these  are 
no  part  of  any  alphabet,  and  they  represent  certain  entire  words,  no  one  of  which 
consista  only  of  one  letter,  or  of  a  single  element  of  articulation.  The  same  may  be 
■aid  of  all  the  characters  used  for  abbreviation ;  as,  ik  for  and,  $  for  dollars,  or  the 
marks  peculiar  to  mathematidans,  to  astronomers,  to  druggists,  Ac.  None  of  these 
are  al^uUwtic,  and  they  rcproeont  agnificant  words,  and  not  single  elementary 
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sounds :  it  would  be  great  dullness,  to  assume  that  a  word  and  an  elementary  soand 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  the  reader  will  ohaerve  that  this  defiuitioa  em- 
braces no  idea  contained  in  the  £uilty  one  to  which  I  am  objecting ;  neither  indeed 
could  it,  without  a  blunder.  So  wide  from  the  mark  is  that  notion  of  a  letter,  which 
the  popularity  of  Dr.  Lowth  and  his  copyists  has  made  a  hundred  fold  man  com- 
inoQ  than  any  other  !*  According  to  an  other  erroneous  definition  given  by  these 
same  gentlemen,  **  Words  are  articulate  aounds,  used  by  common  consent,  as  «gns 
of  our  ideas." — Murray's  Oram^  p.  22  ;  Kirkham%  20  ;  IngeraotVs,  1 ;  Alger'a,  12 ; 
JRtuKlVty  ?;  Merehant%  9;  IUk\  11;  Greenleafs^  20;  and  many  others.  See 
Zov>th*a  Oram.,  p.  6 ;  from  which  almost  all  authors  have  taken  the  notion,  that 
words  consist  of  "  sounds'^  only.  But  letters  are  no  principles  or  parts  of  sounds  at 
all ;  nnleaa  you  will  either  have  visible  marks  to  be  sounds,  or  the  ugn  to  be  a  priih 
ciple  or  part  of  the  thin^  signified.  Nor  are  th^  always  prindples  or  parts  d 
words :  we  aometimea  wnte  what  k  not  a  mtrd  ;  as  vheOj  by  letters,  we  denote 
pronunciation  alone,  or  imitate  brute  voices.  If  words  were  formed  of  artkolate 
sounds  only,  they  could  not  exist  in  books,  or  be  in  any  wise  known  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  These  two  primary  definiUous,  then,  are  both  false ;  and,  taken  together, 
they  involve  the  absurdity  of  dividing  things  acknowledged  to  be  indivisible.  In 
utterance,  we  cannot  divide  coDsonants  from  their  vowels ;  on  paper,  we  can.  Henoe 
letters  are  the  least  parts  of  written  language  on\'^ ;  but  the  least  parts  spoken 
words  are  syllables,  and  not  letters.    Every  definition  of  a  consonant  implies  this. 

16.  They  who  cannot  define  a  letter  or  a  word,  may  be  expected  to  err  in  ex- 
plaining other  grammatical  terms.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  is  well  writt^  that 
can  posaibly  be  misunderstood ;  and  if  any  definition  be  likely  to  tuggtsi  a  wrong 
idea,  this  alone  is  enough  to  condemn  it :  nor  does  it  justify  the  phraaM>l<^,  to  say, 
that  a  more  reasonable  construction  can  be  put  upon  it.  By  Murray  and  others, 
the  young  learner  is  told,  that, "  A  vowd  is  an  articulate  sound,  that  can  be  per- 
fectly uttmd  hy  itidf as  if  a  vowel  were  nothing  but  a  sound,  and  that  a  sort  of 
echo,  which  can  utter  itself ;  and  next,  that,  A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound, 
whidi  cannot  be  perfectly  uttered  witAmit  the  help  of  a  voweL"  Now,  b^  their  own 
showing,  every  letter  is  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant;  hence,  according  to  these 
definitions,  all  the  letters  are  articulate  sounds.  And,  if  so,  what  is  a  silent  letter  T 
It  is  a  silent  articulate  sound  /  Again :  ask  a  boy,  "  What  is  a  triphthong  ?*  He 
answers  in  the  words  of  Murray,  Weld,  Pond,  Smith,  Adams,  Kirkham,  Merchant, 
Ingersoll,  Bacon,  Al^r,  Worcester,  and  others :  "  A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three 
vowels,  pronounced  tn  like  manner :  as  eau  in  beau,  iew  in  view."  He  accuratdy 
cites  an  entire  paragraph  from  his  grammar,  but  does  he  well  conceive  how  the  three 
vowels  in  beau  or  view  are  "  pronounced  in  like  manner  P  Again :  **  A  syllable  is  a 
sound,  cither  simple  or  compound,  pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice." — 
Murray's  Oram.,  8vo,  p.  22.  This  definition  resolves  syllables  into  sounds  ;  whereas 
their  true  elements  are  letters.  It  also  mistakes  the  participle  impounded  for  the 
Adjective  compound  ;  whereas  the  latter  only  is  the  true  reverse  of  simple.  A  com' 
pound  sound  is  a  sound  composed  of  others  whidi  may  be  separated ;  a  sound  eonw 
povnded  is  properly  that  which  is  made  an  ingredi^  vith  others,  Uit  which  may 
Itself  be  nmple. 

16.  It  is  observable,  that  in  their  attanpts  to  explun  these  prime  elements  of 
grammar,  Murray,  and  many  others  vho^have  copied  him,  overiook  all  written  lan- 
guage ;  whereas  their  very  science  itself  took  its  ori^n,  name,  and  nature,  from  the 
invention  of  writiog ;  and  has  consequently  no  beanng  upon  any  dialect  which  has 
not  been  written.  Their  definitions  absurdly  resolve  letters,  vowels,  consonants,  syl- 
lables, and  words,  all  into  sounds  ;  as  if  none  of  these  things  had  any  existence  on 
paper,  or  any  significance  to  those  who  read  in  silence.  Hence,  their  explauaiions 
of  all  these  elements,  as  well  hs  of  many  other  things  equally  essential  to  the  study, 

*  It  b  tnAj  astonUhing  that  we  gnat  a  m^oritr  of  our  gnunmariaos  could  IwTe  been  ma  blindly  mirtnil .  aa 
tbey  hare  been,  in  this  iiintb^r ;  and  the  more  ao,  oeoauae  a  very  good  definidon  of  a  Letter  was  both  pnUlahed 
and  r«puldlBh»d,  abouttheUineat  which  Lowth'aArat  appeared:  viz.,  "  What  is  ■  letter  f  A  Letter  la  the  Sign, 
Mark,  or  Character  of  a  iluipleor  unrouipounded  Sound.  AreLcttersBotiDdBT  Mo.  Letttsraare  only  lite  t^jfua 
«r  Sjmbola  of  Sounda,  not  the  Soundi  theuuelTea."— ITAc  Britink  Qnmmar,  p.  3.  See  (he  Tcrv  niu  wordi  oa 
tlM  Meoud  pa|«  of  BneliaKan't  >*iftvlf«h  3}/Hlast,"  m  work  wUdi  wai  pnbUihad     enrlj  m  IIoI. 
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an  palpablj  erroneous.  I  attribate  this  to  the  carelessness  with  which  men  have 
ooffljuled  or  made  up  books  of  grammar ;  and  that  careleBBDesB  to  those  rarious  dr- 
eamstances,  alreadv  described,  which  have  left  diligence  in  a  gnuumaiian  no  h^ 
of  praaae  or  reward.  Without  alluding  here  to  my  own  books,  do  one  being  obliged 
to  aoraae  hiinaelf^  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  school  grmnmar  that  is  much  Tesa 
objectioaable  in  this  respect,  Uian  Murray's  \  and  jet  I  am  greatlj  nuataken,  if  nine 
tmths  of  all  the  deflnitioDS  in  Mnrray's  systrai  are  not  fiialtj.  "  It  was  this  sort  of 
defioitioiu,  which  made  jSIbii£^  say,  *  JVtkil  in/^ieiu*  defimton  grammatieoJ  **— 
See  Johnaon*$  Qtom.  (hm^  p.  861 ;  also  Paragraph  6th,  above. 

17.  Nor  can  this  objection  be  neutralized  by  saying,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  opin- 
rom — a  mere  pr^odica  oHginatiog  in  rivalry.  For,  uough  wo  have  ample  choice 
[>f  terms,  imd  may  frequenUy  assign  to  particular  words  a  meaning  and  an  explana- 
tiwi  which  are  in  some  d^ree  arutrary ;  yet  whenever  we  attempt  to  define  things 
tmder  the  name  which  custom  has  poutiveiy  fixed  upon  tlipm,  we  are  no  lunger  left 
to  arbitraiy  explicatioDa ;  but  are  Bound  to  think  and  to  say  that  only  whicli  shall 
oominend  itseu  to  the  understanding  <^  others,  as  being  altogether  true  to  nnture. 
Wheu  a  word  is  well  understood  to  denote  a  particular  object  or  class  of  objects, 
the  definitioD  of  it  ought  to  be  in  strict  conformity  to  what  is  known  of  the  roal 
b«i^  and  propertieB  of  the  tfaii^  or  thiofls  omtemplated.  A  definition  of  this  kind 
is  a  proposntion  sosceptible  of  proof  and  illustration ;  and  therefore  whatsoever  is 
enoneoaaly  asanmed  to  be  the  proper  ireaningof  such  a  term,  may  be  refuted. 
But  tfaoao  perMna  who  take  every  tbmg  tmon  trusty  md  choose  both  to  learn  and  to 
taadi  mecbanically,  citea  become  so  slavisnly  habituated  to  the  pecnUar  phnseol(^ 
of  their  text^books,  that,  be  the  absurdity  of  a  particular  expresaon  wnat  it  may, 
they  can  neither  d^cover  nor  suspect  any  inaccuracy  in  it.  It  is  also  very  natural 
even  for  minds  more  independent  and  acute,  to  regard  with  some  reverence  wbotso* 
ever  was  gravely  impressed  upon  them  in  childhood.  Hence  the  necessity  that  all 
Bcbod-books  should  proceed  from  skillful  hands.  Instruction  should  tell  things  as 
they  are,  and  never  miter  through  negligence. 

18.  I  have  admitted  that  dennitioiu  are  not  the  only  means  by  which  a  general 
knowlec^  of  the  import  of  language  may  be  acquired ;  nor  are  they  the  only 
means  by  which  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  may  be  aided.  To  exhibit  or 
pwnt  out  thing*  and  tell  their  names,  constitutes  a  lai^ge  part  of  that  instruction  by 
which  the  meaning  of  words  is  conveyed  to  the  young  mind  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
a  mere  ohaz^  or  apposition  of  terms  may  sufficiently  explain  our  idea.  But  when 
we  would  guard  agamst  the  possibili^  of  misapprdieDsion,  and  abow  precisely  what 
ii  msaat  by  a  word,  we  most  &irly  denoe  U.  There  are,  however,  in  every  tangua^ 
massy  wwda  which  do  not  adoutof  a  formal  definition,  the  import  of  all  definitive 
and  c9anectiQg  particles  most  be  learned  from  usage,  translation,  or  derivation  ;  and 
natore  reserves  to  herself  the  power  of  explaining  the  objects  of  our  simple  original 
percopUoni.  **  All  words  standing  for  complex  ideas  are  definable ;  but  those  by 
which  we  denote  simple  ideas,  are  not.  For  the  perceptions  of  this  latter  class, 
harii^  no  other  entrance  into  the  mind,  than  by  sensation  or  reflection,  can  be  ac- 
^ajreJooly  by  experience." — DmtcaiCs  Logie,^.  63.  "  And  thus  we  see,  that  as  our 
ample  ideas  are  the  materials  and  foundation  of  knowledge,  so  the  names  of  simple 
ideas  tnay  be  considered  as  the  elementary  parte  of  laoffuage,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  trace  the  meaninx  and  si^ification  of  words.  When  we  come  to  them,  we 
soppue  tlra  ideas  for  vnich  they  stand  to  be  already  known ;  or,  if  they  are  not, 
aijmience  aloue  must  be  consulted,  and  not  defini^ns  or  explications." — Ihtd^ 
p.  89. 

19.  But  this  is  no  apology  for  the  defeodveneRs  of  any  definiti<Hi  which  might  be 
made  eonect,  or  fiv  the  defectSveness  <^  our  Koglish  grammars,  in  the  frequent 
ooinion  of  lUl  explanation,  and  the  mote  fteqnmt  ad(^tkm  of  some  indirect  form 
of  eqwesnon.  It  u  often  much  eaner  to  make  some  loose  observation  upon  what 
ia  meant  by  a  given  word  or  term  in  science,  than  to  frame  a  faultless  demiition  d 
the  thing ;  because  it  is  easier  to  refer  to  some  of  the  relations,  qualities,  offices,  or 
attributes  of  things^  than  to  discern  wherein  their  easenoe  consi^  so  as  to  be  aUa 
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to  tell  directly  and  clearly  wbst  they  are.  The  improvement  of  our  ^ammalica] 
code  in  this  reapeot,  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  I  thooght  it  needful  to 
attempt,  when  I  first  took  up  the  pen  as  a  grammarian.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
seen,  of  course,  every  definition  and  rule  which  has  been  published  on  this  subject ; 
bat,  if  I  do  not  miqudge  a  service  too  hnmUe  for  boastiiig^  I  h&ve  myself  framed  a 
greater  number  of  new  or  improved  txet,  thaa  all  ounr  English  grammariani 
together.  And  not  &  Hew  of  taam  have^  nnce  thor  BnA  publication  in  1823,  been 
complimented  to  a  pUce  in  Other  grammats  than  my  own.  Hue  is  in  good  keqiing 
with  the  authorship  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  an  other  chi^ter ;  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  it  aSbrds  no  proof  that  they  were  well  written.  If  it  did,  the  defioi- 
tjous  and  iiiles  in  Murray's  grammar  must  undoubtedly  be  thought  the  most  correct 
that  ever  have  been  given  :  tbey  have  been  more  frequently  copied  than  any  otbeia. 

20.  But  I  have  ventured  to  sug^e^  that  nine  tenths  <x  thu  author's  d^niti<HU 
are  bad,  or  at  least  susceptible  of  some  amendment  If  this  can  be  shown  to  the 
sads&ctiou  of  the  reader,  will  he  hope  to  find  an  other  Ea^lish  grammar  in  which 
the  eye  of  criticism  may  not  detect  errors  and  deficiencies  with  the  same  ease  I  My 
object  is,  to  enforce  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  speech ;  and  this  is  the  very  puipose 
of  all  grammar.  To  exhibit  here  m  Murray's  definiti<Mia,  with  criticisma  upon 
them,  would  detmn  us  too  long.  We  must  therefore  be  content  to  take  ft  part  of 
them  as  a  sample.  And,  not  to  be  aooused  of  fixii^  only  upon  the  worst,  we  will 
take  a  teries.  Let  us  Uien  conuder  in  their  order  his  definitions  of  the  nine  puis 
of  speech ;— ctdling  the  partic^ile  a  verb^  he  reduces  the  aorta  of  words  to  that 
nuamcr.  And  though  not  one  of  his  nine  definitions  now  stands  exactly  as  it  (Ud  in 
his  early  ediUons,  I  uiink  it  may  be  sud,  that  not  one  of  diem  is  now,  if  it  ever  has 
been,  expressed  grammatically. 

21.  First  Dsvinition  : — "  An  Article  is  a  word  j>re^xet/ to  substantives,  to  jdousI 
them  out,  and  to  show  how  far  their*  signification  extends." — Murray,  and  othertf 
from  LowtKs  Gram^  p.  10.  This  is  obscure.  In  what  manner,  or  in  wh^  remect, 
does  an  article  point  out  substantives  1  To  point  them  out  cu  tu«A,  or  to  show 
which  words  are  substsntivea,  seems  at  first  view  to  be  the  meaning  intended ;  but 
it  is  said  soon  after,  or  an  is  used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  point  out  one  ungle  thimg 
of  the  kind,  in  other  respects  tndetannmate  ;  as, '  Give  me  a  book ;'  '  Bring  me  eta 
apple.' " — Lovtth^  p*  1 1  *  Murray^  p.  81.  And  again :  It  is  ^  the  nature  of  both 
the  articles  to  deternune  or  limit  JA<  ikvn^  ^ken  o£" — Murray's  Qram^  8vo^  p. 
170.  Now  to  point  oat  nouns  amoo^  the  paits<tf  speech,  and  to  point  oiU  tkingt  aa 
individuals  of  tneir  class,  are  very  di£fore&t  matters ;  and  whidi  of  these  is  the  pui^ 
pose  for  wluoh  articles  are  nsed,  aoeording  to  Lowth  and  Murray !  Their  definitioa 
says  the  former,  their  cxphmatiiHis  imply  the  lattw ;  and  I  am  nnablo  to  detennina 
which  th^  really  meant  The  term  placed  before  would  have  been  better  than 
*^ prefixed  because  the  latter  commonly  implies  junction,  as  well  as  location.  The 
word  "  indeterminate  is  not  a  very  easy  one  for  a  boy ;  and,  when  he  has  found 
out  what  it  means,  he  ma^  possibly  not  know  to  which  of  the  four  preceding  nouns  it 
ought  to  be  referred  : — "  in  a  vague  snus,  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  the  kind^ 
in  other  respeeta  indeterminate."  What  is  Uns  "  vague  sense  V  and  what  is  it,  that 
is   iudeterminate  t" 

22.  Secomd  DanHmoK : — "A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  tbe  name  of  any  thing 
that  eidsto,  or  of  wkick  we  have  any  notion." — Mum^,  and  others,  Accoraing  to 
his  own  syntax,  this  sentence  of  Hurray's  is  wrong ;  for  he  himself  suggests,  tha 
when  two  or  more  relative  clauses  refer  to  the  same  antecedent^  the  same  pronoun 
should  be  used  in  each.  Of  clauses  connected  like  these,  this  is  Uw,  He  should 
therefore  have  said,  **  A  Substantive,  or  Noun,  is  tbe  name  of  any  thing  tthieh  ensts, 
or  of  tolsdl  we  have  any  notion."  Hjs  rule,  however,  though  good  ^ainsi  a  text 
like  this,  is  atterly  wrong  in  reswd  to  many  others,  and  not  very  aocnrate  in  taking 
two  for  a  "mtim^"  thus :  "  Whatever  relative  is  used,  in  one  of  a  teriee  of  clanaes 
relating  to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  relative  ought,  generally  to  be  used  in 

■  In  Unmft  oeUTo  Onmmu',  Uils  word  !■  tito  In  Oia  fint  dtutar,  and  tMr  la  Uw  Moond ;  In  tbs  duo- 
Mn^  tt  li  fiWr  iB  boUi  pbM 
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Hum  eii.  In  tlie  following  seDtence,  tkia  rule  is  violated:  *It  is  renuirkaLI?,  that 
Hollaud,  agunst  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  and  that,  in  clie  veiy  banning, 
WM  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  tost  nothing.'  The  clause  ought  to  have 
been,  *  and  wkieh  in  the  very  begiuDing.*  Jl/«rray*f  Gram^  8to,  p.  155.  But 
both  the  rule  and  the  example,  badly  as  they  correspond,  were  borrowed  from 
Priestley's  Grammar,  p.  102,  where  the  text  stands  thus:  Whatever  nlative  be 
used,  in  one  o(  a  *me8  of  clauses,  rdating  to  the  same  antecedent}  the  same  ongfat 
to  be  used  in  them  tUL    *  It  is  remarkaUe,  that  Holkad,' "  &c 

S3.  Thiu>  Dmmnov : — **  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  mbfltantiTe,  to 
flX|He88  iU  quality — Zowthy  Murray,  BuUUm$f  Pond^  and  otkerg.  Hen  we  have 
the  choice  <ff  two  meanings ;  but  neither  of  them  is  according  to  troth.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  **  it»  qiiuTity"  is  the  at^ective's  quality,  or  the  sub$tantive^8  ;  but  in 
either  sen^e,  the  phrase  ia  false ;  for  an  adjective  is  added  to  a  noun,  not  to  express 
any  quality  either  of  the  adjective  or  of  the  noun,  but  to  express  some  quality  of  the 
thmff  t^ijied  by  the  noun.  But  the  defioiUou  is  too  much  resbicted ;  for  adjec- 
tives may  bo  ncfded  to  pnxioons  as  well  M  to  nouns,  nor  do  they  always  express 
yvaiity. 

24.  FoonTH  DxFiHmoN : — "A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to 
Ofloiirf  the  too  /regtterU  repetition  of  the  tame  word,^ — J}r,  Aih*»  Gram^  p.  25  ; 
ir»rmy*«,  28  and  50;  Felton'*,  18;  Algeria,  13  ;  Baeon\  10;  a»d  others.  The 
lattjr  part  of  this  sentence  is  needless,  and  also  contains  several  errors.  1.  Tho 
Twb  avoid  is  certainly  very  ill-«ho6en ;  because  it  implies  intelligent  agency,  and 
not  that  which  is  merely  instrumental.  2.  The  article  the  is  misemployed  for 
a  ;  for,  **  the  too  frequent  repetition,**  shcold  mean  aome  particular  too  frequent  re- 
potion — an  idea  not  intended  here,  and  in  itself  not  far  from  absurdi^.  8.  The 
phrase,  **  the  tume  word^  may  apply  to  the  pronoun  itself  as  veil  as  to  the  nonn : 
in  saying,  "  /  came,  /  saw,  /  conquered,"  there  is  as  frequent  a  repetition  of  the 
tam  won/,  as  in  saying,  **  Caesar  came,  Catmr  saw,  Ccemr  conquered."  If,  there- 
fore, the  latter  part  of  this  definition  must  be  retained,  the  whole  should  be  written 
thus :  **  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  wed  t»  stead  oS  a  noun,  to  prevent  too  frequent  a  re- 
petition of  tf 

25.  Fma  Definition  : — *'  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  6e,  to  do^  or  to 
Piffer^ — Lowth^  Murray,  and  others.  Note  : — "  A  verb  may  generally  be  distio- 
gtu^Kd  by  its  making  Sense  with  any  of  the  perscmal  pronouns,  or  the  word  to  be- 
feie  it" — Murray,  and  others.  It  is  confessedly  difficult  to  give  a  perfect  definition 
of  a  verb;  and  iti  with  Murray,  we  will  have  the  participles  to  be  verbs,  there  must 
be  DO  small  difficulty  in  forming  one  that  shall  be  tolerable.  A^nst  the  foregoing 
dA  explanatirai,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  phrase  to  tuffer,  bemg  now  understood 
in  a  more  limited  sense  than  formerly,  docs  not  well  express  the  nalnre  or  import  of 
a  paadve  bw  I  have  aiud,  "  A  Verb  ia  a  word  that  ngnifies  to  be,  to  act,  or  to  be 
am  ttponT  Children  cannot  readily  noderstand,  bow  every  thing  that  is  in  any 
way  a^d  upon,  may  bo  said  to  su^er.  The  participle,  I  think,  should  bo  taken  as  a 
distinct  part  of  trpee*^,  and  have  its  own  definition.  The  note  added  by  Murray  to 
his  dflfiniti(Hi  of  a  verb,  would  prove  the  participle  not  to  be  included  in  this  part 
of  q>3ech,  and  thus  practically  ctmtradict  his  scheme.  It  is  also  objectionable  in 
respect  to  construction.  The  phrase  '*  by  ita  making  sens^  is  at  least  very  ques- 
tionable English ;  for  ^ita  making'^  Aup]K)3cs  making  to  be  a  noun,  and  ^^miuting 
smm"  sQpposes  it  to  be  an  active  participle.  But  Lowth  says,  "  Let  it  be  either  tho 
one  or  the  other,  and  abide  by  its  own  construction."  Nay,  the  author  himself, 
thou^  he  therein  contradicts  an  other  note  of  his  own,  virtually  condemns  tho 
^nne,byhis  caution  to  the  learner  against  treating  words  in  t»7,**  as  if  they  were  of 
an  am/)A»&M>iu«p«cw^partiynoans  and  partly  verbs." — Murray's  G'ram.,8vo,  p.  183, 

26.  Sixth  Daninnoir : — Adverb  is  a  part  ef  «pMeA  /otnetf  to  a  verb,  aa 
a^eetive,  and  Mimlimes  to  another  adverb^  to  exfHeaB  some  qwdify  or  ewvHflUteiiw 
n^wcting  t't."— Jfinrety't  fTran^pp.  28  and  114.  See  Dr.  AxXn  Ghwn^  p.  41. 
This  d^ition  contains  many  errors;  some  of  which  are  gross  blunders.  1.  The 
fint  v<Hd,  *^  Aot"  n  ernneonaly  put  for  2%e :  m  adverb  is  mtf  ady»b,  not  the 
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wliole  class ;  and,  if,  "  An  adverb  is  a  part  of  tpeecky'  any  and  eveiy  adverb  is  a 
part  of  speech ;  tiien,  how  many  parts  of  speech  are  there  t  2.  The  word  joined 
is  not  well  chosen ;  for,  with  tju  exception  of  not  in  mtmot,  the  adverb  is  vay 
rarely  joined  to  Uie  word  to  whi<^  it  rewes.  8.  The  wont  of  a  oomma  bc^re  joimd, 
perverts  the  constmotaon ;  for  the  nhraae,  "  ipeeeh  jovned  to  a  verb,**  is  nocwDFe ; 
and  to  suppose  joined  to  relate  to  the  noun  part,  is  not  mnch  better.  4.  The  wind 
"  ajuT'  should  be  or  ;  because  no  adverb  is  ever  added  to  three  or  four  diffaent 
terms  at  oace.  5.  The  word  "  sometimes^  should  be  omitted  ;  l-eciiuse  it  is  needles?, 
and  because  it  is  inconsisteDt  with  the  only  conjunction  which  will  make  tJie  defini- 
tion true.  0.  T!ie  preposition  "  to"  should  either  bo  inserted  before  "  an  adjective^ 
or  suppressed  before  the  term  which  follows ;  for  when  sfveral  words  occur  in  the 
same  construction,  uniformity  of  expression  is  desirable.  7.  For  the  same  reason, 
(if  custom  may  be  thus  far  conformed  to  analogy,)  the  article  "an*'  ought,  in  cases 
hke  this,  if  not  always,  to  be  separated  from  the  word  other  ;  thus,  "  An  adverb  is 
a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an  other  ndverb.**  Were  the 
eye  not  familiar  with  it^  another  would  be  thought  as  irregular  as  (hcother.  8.  The 
irord  quality"  is  wrong ;  for  no  adverb  ever  expresses  any  guality,  ns  5uch  ;  quali- 
ties are  expressed  by  oijeeHvet^  and  never,  in  any  direct  manner,  by  adverbs.  S. 
The  "  dreumstanee^*  which  we  express  by  adverbs  never  bebm^to  the  wtrdg,  as  this 
definition  avers  that  they  do,  but  always  to  the  aetiont  or  qualities  which  the  words 
Eignify.  10.  Hie  pronoun  it,  according  to  Murray's  secrad  rule  of  ^ntax,  oug^tto 
be  thentf  and  so  it  stands  in  his  own  early  editions ;  but  if  and  be  changed  lo  or, 
as  I  have  said  it  should  be,  tho  pronoun  it  will  be  right. 

27.  Seventh  Definition  : — "  PreiJOsUions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one  an- 
other, and  to  show  the  relation  bctioeen  them.'" — Lowtk,  Murray,  and  others.  This 
is  only  an  observation,  not  a  definition,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  nor  does  it  at  all 
distinguish  the  preposition  from  tho  conjunction.  It  does  not  reach  the  thing  in 
question.  Besides,  it  contains  nu  actual  solecism  in  the  expression.  Tlie  woM 
"  &0(u>em**  implies  tioo  tbiags;  and  the  phrase  "on<  another"  i&  not  iq)^icable 
where  there  are  but  two.  It  should  be,  to  connect  words  with  etuh  other,  and  to 
show  the  relaUon  between  them — or  else,  "  to  connect  words  witli  one  an  otker^ 
and  to  show  the  relations  amony  them.**  But  the  latter  mode  of  expresuon  would 
not  apniy  to  prepositions  considered  severally,  but  only  to  the  whole  claa& 

28.  EtasTH  DsriNiTioN : — *^  A  Conjunction  is  a  jMrf  of  ^pew&  that  is  cAir^jp  nsed 
to  connect  sentences ;  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more  sentences,  to  make  but  one :  it 
sometimes  connects  only  words."— Jfurniy,  and  others.  Here  are  more  tiutn  tliirty 
words,  awkwardly  and  loosely  strung  together ;  and  all  that  is  said  in  them,  mi^ht 
be  much  better  expressed  in  half  tiui  number.  For  example :  A  Conjunction  u  a 
word  which  connects  other  termn,  and  commonly  of  two  sentences  makes  but  ooe.** 
But  verbosity  and  want  of  unity  are  not  the  worst  faults  of  this  definition.  We 
have  three  others  to  point  out.  1.  "^conjunction  is"  not  "  a  jMrt  q/"  apeecA  ;**  be- 
cause a  conjunction  is  one  conjunction,  and  a  port  of  speech  is  a  whole  class,  or  sort, 
of  words.  A  similar  error  was  noticed  in  Murray*s  definition  of  an  adverb ;  end  so 
common  lias  this  blunder  become,  that  by  a  comparison  of  the  definitions  which 
different  authors  have  given  of  the  parts  of  speech,  probably  it  will  be  found,  that, 
by  some  hand  or  other,  every  one  of  the  ten  has  oecn  commenced  in  this  way. 
2.  The  words  **or  more*'  are  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  omitted ;  for  no  one  con- 
junction can  connect  more  than  two  tenns,  ta  that  consecutive  order  which  the 
sense  requires.  Three  or  more  simple  sentences  inay  indeed  form  a  compound  sen- 
tence ;  but,  as  they  cannot  be  jinnea  in  a  clustery  they  must  have  two  or  more  con- 
nectives. 3.  The  last  clause  emmeously  su^esta,  thm  anv  or  every  conjunotion 
"  aometimee  connects  only  wtrda  but  the  conjunotions  which  may  connect  only 
wends,  are  not  more  than  five,  wh^eas  those  which  connect  only  sentences  are  tarn 
times  as  many. 

29.  Ninth  Dbfinhion  : — "  Inteijections  are  words  throum  in  between  the  parts 
of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the  speaker ;  as,  ^  O  Virtue ! 
bow  amiable  thou  art  V  " — Murray,  and  many  others*   This  definition,  which  has 
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been  cqned  from  grammar  to  grammar,  and  committed  to  memory  millioni  of 
tiiDes,  is  obvioosly  erroneous,  and  directly  contradicted  by  the  example.  Inter|ec- 
bm,  though  often  enough  thrown  in  tietween  the  parts  of  a  diteourae,  are  veiy 
niely  ''throTQ  in  between  the  parts  of  a  tentenee"  They  more  frequently  occur  at 
Uw  beginning  of  a  sentence  than  any  where  else ;  and,  in  such  cases,  they  do  not 
ceme  under  thia  narrow  definition.  The  author,  at  the  head  of  his  chapter  on  inter- 
jeetioDS,  ^^tends  to  thia  definition  two  other  examples ;  both  of  which  contradict 
it  in  like  manner:  "OA/  I  hare  alienated  my  friend."— "  ^/o#  I  fear  for  life.** 
i^vB :  iDte^ecdooB  are  used  occasionally,  in  written,  as  well  as  in  oral  diaoourse ; 
Bor  are  they  leas  iiuUcativa  of  the  emotitma  of  the  imter,  than  of  those  **  the 

SO.  I  have  thna  exhibited,  with  all  intentKUial  fiumeaa  of  oriticiani,  the  entire 
Ktiea  of  these  nine  primary  definitions ;  and  tlie  imder  may  judge  whether  they 
nsbdn  the  pruses  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  book,*  or  confirm  the  all^;** 
lioDs  which  I  have  made  against  it.  Ho  will  understand  that  my  design  is,  here, 
ts  well  as  in  the  body  of  this  work,  to  teach  grammar  practically,  by  reeti/ying,  so 
lar  as  I  may,  all  sorts  of  mistakes  either  in  it  or  respecting  it ;  to  compose  n  book 
vhicb,  by  a  condensed  expomtion  of  such  errors  as  are  commonly  found  in  othet 
gramiDsra,  will  at  once  show  the  need  we  have  of  a  better,  and  be  itself  a  fit  substi- 
tute for  the  principal  treatises  which  it  censures.  Oraramatical  errors  are  nnirersally 
conadered  to  be  small  game  for  critics.  They  must  therefore  be  very  closely  eronped 
together,  to  be  worth  &eit  room  in  tbia  work.  Of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
leturoed  foe  grammar  a  multitude  of  uogrammatical  definitiona  and  rules,  coropara* 
tivelj  few  will  ever  know  what  I  have  to  say  of  their  acquisiticoia.  But  this  I  cannot 
hdp.  To  the  readers  of  the  present  volume  it  is  duc^  that  ita  avennents  afaonld  be 
dearij  illustrated  by  particular  examples;  and  it  is  reasonable  that  these  should  be 
tabn  from  the  most  accredited  atmrces,  whether  they  do  honour  to  their  framers  or 
not.  Ify  argument  is  only  made  so  mnch  the  atronger,  as  the  works  which  furniah 
ite  jnm,  are  the  mors  esteemed,  the  more  praised,  or  the  more  overrated. 

31.  Uutray  tells  ns,  There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  words  and  ideas." 
—Octavo  Gram^  Vol  i,  p.  189.  Though  this,  as  I  before  observed,  is  not  alto- 
g«tlier  true,  he  doubtless  bad  very  good  reason  to  distinguish,  in  his  teaching,  "  be- 
tween the  ngn  and  the  thing  tignifiedP  Yet,  in  bis  own  definitioos  and  explanations, 
be  frnjoently  confomdi  these  very  things  which  he  declares  to  be  so  widely  different 
as  not  ereo  to  have  a  necessa^  connexion."  Errors  of  this  Idnd  are  very  common 
in  all  our  Ki^sh  grammars.  Two  instances  occur  in  the  following  sentence ;  which 
also  coQtains  an  wror  in  doctrine,  and  is  moreover  obscure,  or  rather,  in  ita  literal 
sense,  palpably  absard:  "To  sabetantives  belong  gender,  number,  and  case;  and 
thxff  are  all  ^the  ^ird  person  whm  tpoken  and  of  the  second  person  whm 
^>oien  toJ'—Mwrrap'*  Onun^  p.  88;  Alffer'$  Murray,  16;  MerchanC$,  28;  £a- 
«m'a,  12 ;  Malt^g,  12 ;  Lym\  1 ;  Oufs,  ,4 ;  InffernWs,  26 ;  S,  Putnam^  18 ; 
T.  if.  MiUet't,  11 ;  Rev.  T.  Smith'e,  13.  'Wlu>,  but  a  child  tanght  by  langoi^ 
like  tfai%  woold  ever  ^unk  of  epeaking  to  a  novn  f  or,  that  a  noun  of  the  aeetnd 
person  eovJd  not  he  spoken  off  or,  that  a  noun  cannot  be  put  in  the  Jirst  pereon,  so 
as  to  agree  with  I  or  vref  Murray  himself  once  taught,  that,  "  Pronouiis  mutt 
always  agree  with  their  antecedents,  and  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender, 
Dumber,  and  perton;**  and  he  departed  from  a  true  and  important  principle  of  qm- 
tax,  when  be  altered  his  rule  to  ita  present  form.  But  I  have  said  that  the  sentence 
above  is  obscure,  or  its  meaning  absurd.  What  does  the  pronoun  ^  they'^  represent! 
*■  Svhitaatiife*^  according  to  the  author's  intent ;  but  gender,  number^  and  caw," 
aowding  to  the  obvious  construction  of  the  words.  Let  us  try  a  parallel :  "  To 
wriveners  belong  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  they  are  all  of  primary  importance  when 
then  is  occasion  to  use  them,  and  <ii  none  at  dl  when  thw  are  not  needed."  Now, 
if  this  aeotence  is  cheeure,  the  other  is  not  less  so;  bat,  if  thia  is  perfectly  dear,  so 

*  "Tto  itjbdHem  ud  the  rvUa  Utrongbout  tha  annnutr,  are  ezpreMod  vlQi  dmUmm  lad  perspleul ty.  Ther 
MuAortaDd  corapreheoaive  m  the  nature  of  tbo  anUect  would  admit:  and  tiiej  ara  weU  adaptad  botb  to 
B«BdeniaadlDKaadUie  bmbott of  Toang  peraoai.*'— 2>(r« 4^ Mmrag,  p.  Hb.   "It  loaj  Uulyba  nld, 
iMaiiga  In  arary  part  gf  tte  warie, li  ibagit,  cornet,  aad  pwntowM."— /fc,  p.  S«L 
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that  what  is  said  is  obvionaly  and  oidy  what  is  intended,  then  it  ia  eqmDy  dev, 
that  what  is  said  in  the  fomur,  is  ffross  absnrdit^ ,  and  that  the  words  cannot  tmhb- 
aJbly  be  oamtraed  into  the  sense  wnidi  the  writer,  and  his  ct^^ists,  designed. 

82.  All  Murray^s  grammars,  not  exeapUng  the  two  volumes  octavo,  are  aa  meim- 
plete  as  they  axe  inaeairate;  being  de&ient  in  many  things  which  are  of  so  gmt 
miportance  that  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  very  smallest  ^itome.  For 
example :  On  the  subject  of  the  mmbeny  he  attempted  but  one  d^ition,  and  that 
is  a  foarfold  solecism.  He  speaks  <^  the  penons,  but  gives  neither  definitions  nor 
explanations.  In  treating  of  the  gmdera,  he  ^res  but  one  formal  definition.  His 
section  on  the  cases  contains  no  regular  definitioo.  On  the  comparison  of  adjeedves, 
and  on  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  he  is  also  satisfied  with  a  veiy  loose  mode  of 
teaching.  The  work  as  &  whole  exhibits  more  industry  than  literary  taste,  ni<»e 
benevolence  of  heart  than  distinctness  apiffehaudon ;  and,  like  all  its  kindred  and 
progeny,  finis  to  give  to  the  principles  of  grammar  that  degree  of  clearness  of  which 
they  are  eaaly  susceptible.  The  indent  does  not  know  this,  but  he  feels  the  effects 
of  it,  in  the  obscurity  of  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  conscious  miceF- 
tmnty  with  which  he  implies  those  principles.  Ia  grammar,  the  terms  jwmm,  nmi- 
her,  gender,  mm,  mood^  tense,  and  many  others,  ve  used  in  a  techmcal  and  peeoKsr 
sense ;  and,  in  all  scientific  works,  the  sense  of  technical  toina  shonld  be  deaily 
and  precisely  defined.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  snbstitnting  other  names 
modem  invention  ;  for  these  also  would  need  definitions  as  muai  as  the  old.  We 
want  to  know  the  thines  themselves,  and  what  they  are  most  appropriately  called. 
We  want  a  book  wbi^  will  tell  us,  in  pic^r  onwr,  and  in  toe  puineat  manner, 
what  all  the  elements  of  the  science  are. 

33.  What  does  he  know  of  grammar,  who  cannot  directly  and  properly  answer 
such  questions  as  these  I — What  are  numbers,  in  grammar  I  What  is  the  singular 
number  f  What  is  the  plural  number  I  What  are  persons,  in  grammar  f  What 
is  the  first  person  9  What  is  the  second  person  1  What  is  the  thml  person  f  What 
are  genders,  in  grammar?  What  is  the  masculine  gender!  What  h  the  feminioe 
gender  t  What  is  the  neuter  gender  f  What  are  cases,  in  grammar  t  What  is 
tiie  nominative  case  f  What  is  uie  possessive  case  f  What  is  the  objective  case  T — 
And  yet  the  most  complete  acquaintance  with  evoy  sentence  or  woid  of  Murray's 
tedious  compilation,  may  leave  the  student  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  answer,  not  only  to 
each  of  these  questions,  but  also  to  many  othen  equally  nmpfe  and  elementary !  A 
boy  may  learn  by  heart  all  that  Murray  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  grammar, 
and  still  be  lefb  to  confound  the  numbers  in  grammar  with  numbers  in  arithmetic, 
or  the  persons  in  grunmar  with  persons  in  civil  life!  Nay,  there  are  among  the 
professed  improvers  of  this  system  of  grammar,  men  who  have  actually  confounded 
these  things,  which  are  so  totally  dmerent  in  their  natures!  In  Smith's  New 
Grammar  on  the  Productive  System,"  a  work  in  which  Murray  is  largely  copied 
and  strangely  metamorphosed,  there  is  an  abundance  of  such  confusion.  For  in- 
stance :  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  numher  f  Number  means  a  mm  that 
may  be  counted."— H.  C.  SmiWs  Qram^  p.  7.  From  this,  by  a  tissue  of  half 
a  dosen  similar  absurditiee,  called  Mufoeftotu^  the  novice  is  I»ougfat  to  the  conclunon 
that  the  Jiumbers  are  too — as  if  there  were  in  nature  but  two  sums  that  might  be 
counted  I  There  is  no  end  to  the  sickening  detail  of  such  blunders.  How  many 
grammars  tell  us,  that, "  The  first  person  is  the  person  who  ^eaka that,  "  The 
seomd  person  is  the  person  epohn  to/*  and  that,  "the  ihixd  person  is  the  person 
^aoten  0//**  As  if  the  three  joersons  of  a  verb,  or  other  part  of  speech,  were  so 
many  intelligent  beings  f  As  if,  by  exhibiting  a  word  in  the  three  persons,  (as  jw, 
ffoest,  ffoes,)  we  put  it  first  into  the  speaker,  then  into  the  hearer,  and  tnen  into  some- 
body else  /  Nothiog  can  be  more  abhorrent  to  grammar,  or  to  sense,  than  such 
contusion.  The  things  which  are  identified  in  each  of  these  three  definitions,  are  as 
unlike  as  Socrates  and  moonshine  I  The  one  is  a  thinking  being ;  the  other,  a  mere 
fonn  peculiar  to  certain  words.  But  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  ("  the  Grammar 
Kii^,  forsooth  I)  without  mistakin||[  the  grammatical  persons  for  rational  souls,  has 
contrived  to  crowd  into  bis  definition  of  penon  mcwe  errors  of  conception  and  of 
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Jv^uge,— more  insult  to  conunoa  HHe,— 4lm  one  oonld  have  beHevad  it  poMble 
to  pot  together  in  inch  space.  And  Una  ridiouloai  old  twaddle,  aft«r  nx  and  twenty 
years,  be  has  deliberately  re-written  and  lately  repobliabed  as  somethinfif  "  adapted 
to  the  schools  (tf  Ajnerica.'*  It  stands  thus :  **  Peraom  w  a  distinetim  tthteh  u  made 
m  a  noun  if tvcm  it»  repraentatUm  of  itt  viftcty  either  a*  spoken  to^  or  ^lokm  cfP— 
Cbandlea's  K  Grammar;  Edition  of  1821,  p.  16 ;  EJ.  1647,  p.  21. 

34.  Gcsmmariana  have  often  foiled  in  tiieir  defiaitiotiv,  bocaoae  it  is  impoasibte  to 
define  certnn  terms  in  the  way  m  which  the  deaoription  has  been  commonly  at- 
tomited.  He  who  undertakes  what  ia  impoenble  must  neoeaurily  fail ;  and  &il  too, 
to  the  diaciedit  of  his  ingennity.  It  ia  manifest  that  whenever  a  generio  name  in 
the  ■Dgnlar  nnmber  is  to  be  defined,  the  definition  must  be  founded  upon  some 
pnper^  or  properties  common  to  all  ^e  particular  things  included  under  the  term. 
Thna,  if  I  woold  define  a^2o&e^  a  vAae^OT  ajiyroflMd!,  m^  description  must  be  taken, 
not  from  what  is  peculiar  to  coie  or  an  other  of  tbeae  thmga,  bat  from  thoae  proper- 
ties only  which  are  common  to  all  globes,  all  wheda,  or  alt  p^ramidi.  But  what 
pimerty  haa  ttnito  in  eommon  with  plurality^  on  which  a  defimtioa  of  mmber  may 
be  mmded !  What  common  property  have  the  Mne  eoart,  by  which  we  can  cleariy 
define  etue^  What  have  the  three  persona  in  common,  which,  in  a  definition  of 
prraott,  could  be  made  erident  to  a  child !  Thua  all  the  great  classes  of  grammat- 
ical modification,  namely,  persons,  n«mAera,  gendert^  caeety  moodsy  and  tenses^  tfiough 
they  admit  of  eae^,  accurate,  and  obrioos  dHfinitionB  in  the  plural,  can  scarcely  bo 
de&ied  at  all  in  the  singular.  I  do  not  si^,  that  ^e  terms  ;wr«on,  numhery  gender^ 
catty  moody  and  fflue,  in  their  technical  application  to  grammar,  are  all  of  them 
equally  and  absolntely  nndefinable  in  the  singular;  but  I  say,  that  no  definition, 
just  in  sense  and  suitable  for  a  child,  can  erer  bo  framed  for  any  one  of  them. 
Among  the  thousand  varied  attempts  of  grammarians  to  explain  them  so,  there  are 
a  hundred  gross  solecisms  for  every  tolerM>le  definition.  For  this,  aa  I  have  shown, 
Own  is  a  very  simple  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  things. 

8S.  But  this  reason,  as  well  as  many  other  truths  equally  important  and  equally 
den^  our  oommon  grammarians,  have,  so  ftr  as  I  know,  every  man  of  them,  over- 
looked. CcoiaeqnenUy,  even  when  they  were  aiming  at  the  right  this^,  they  fre- 
qoeotly  fell  into  gross  errcffs  ol  expression ;  and,  what  ia  still  more  surpnui^,  such 
errors  have  been  entuled  npon  the  very  art  of  grammar,  and  the  art  m  authorship 
itself  by  the  prevalence  of  an  absurd  notion,  that  modem  writers  on  this  subject 
can  be  meritorious  authors  without  originality.  Hence  many  a  school- boy  is  daily 
rehears ng  from  his  grammar-book  what  he  might  welt  be  ashamed  to  have  written. 
For  example,  the  foUowing  definition  from  Murray's  grammar,  is  found  in  pwhaps  a 
doaen  otner  oompoids,  aO  profeamng  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with 
pn^de^:  '^IFunim-  is  the  amnderatian  ottmo^t^aMom  aemure."*  mthis 

•  Pot  thta  deflnttton,  ue  Mumnfa  Ormu,  Sro,  p.  40;  Duciteimo.  41;  SmeiUr  Onmt.,  1R:  ISj 
flHM'<,  15:  Amr«,  S,  /(ytrwira,  17:  A  Tea^*,  S;  MaUbft.  Ui  T.  B.  MtUer'*,  SO:  PomPt,  18;  8.  PtU. 
WM'i,  16:  AhwU**,  11:  karthmtt  Murray,  86:  *nd  IForeMter't  I7mti.  and  OrU.  JHetionant.  Many  other 
nuupwiaiM  bava  attsmptad  to  deflna  number;  with  vbM  inecf  a  few  enmplM  will  thaw  ■■  (I.)  "  NumlMr 
hiUMdMlBctVTD  ot  oae  trma  niMir."— IT.  AUm!i  Qnm.,  p.  40;  Merehcmtt  School  Oram.,  ■iS  :  Qnenlaaft, 
a;  JhOfn/s,  IT;  Ptekte*.  19:  A  Adatiufa,  81.  (8.)  "Noniber  U  tbe  dlsUncttoii  of  one  from  iiior«.^' — 
FUm'MOmm.,61:  AUtn't,T.  (^)  "  Numbw  la  the  diiHnrtion  of  otw  from  »aT<r«l  or  amar"—Coro'a  gram., 
^Si  (4.)  "Namber  ta  tbe  distinction  of  one  twota  mora  than  one.'*— ABfltorn'i  Oram.,  p.  U  :  J.  Fli»e*,tti 
WdUt,  W.  (Ql)  "Nnmber  Is  thedlMliietloBof  onefhn>imoraUiBiioiM,arni«i7." — OnmC»  Latin  Oram.,  p.T. 
(S)  "What  b  namber?  Number  1«  the  DWlaetioii  of  one.  from  two,  or  menr." — OrUiWi  Oram.,  p.  89t 
l^rtam'a,  10.  (T.)  "Yon  Inquire,  'What  ta  nnmberf  Merely  tUa:  Urn  dtatineftoi*  of  one  from  two,  or 
WKBj.  Ortek  ODbatantiTea  har*  tWM  numberb"— Suete'a  CUutiaU  Oram.,  p.  38.  AU  theee  authora  aaj, 
*at.  la  laigiidi.  **tlMra  are  a«a  tmnnbm^  tbe  aingnlar  and  tbe  pluraL"  According  ta  their  explanationa, 
QH,  ws  have  bfo  "dftf  aottowtif  ona/roM  two,  smraii,  more,  or  many,'"  and  the  Oroeha,  by  addins  a  dual 
Dumber,  bare  fikrae  /  Wiilcfa,  then,  of  the  two  or  tbreo  modifleationB  or  (nrma,  do  they  mean,  when  they  my, 
"Somber  la IM  dfitfiKffou,"  tet  Or,  If  none  of  thnn,  vbat  «Ia«  la  meantf  AU  tbeae  deflnltiona  bad  their 
origlB  in  an  old  LftUn  one.  which,  although  it  ia  aomewhat  better,  makea  doubtful  logle  tn  ita  appUeatian:  "Kc- 
yoa  eat,  untua  M  multomm  dlalincUou  Numerl  igitur  aunt  Aw;  Singularia  at  Pluralia.^— ituddfnum'a 
Ann.,  91.  Thiameana:  (S.)  "Namber  la  a  dlttiactlon  of  one  and  many.  Tbe  numbera  UoVora  are  fim; 
the  Slaipilar  and  Uie  Floral."  But  we  have  yet  other  esamplea ;  aa,  (9.)  "  Namber  la  tbe  dlaHnctJon  of  obfsett, 
wj***  "<»'»■"—"*■**••»'■  Oram-,  p.  W.  "  The  iNaMnodon  of  obftett  aa  ona,"  la  «ry  mnch  like  "  the  eon- 
*jw«(o«  of  on  objtel  aa  more  (Aon  one  F'  (10.)  "  Namber  dlatlnKulshea  lO^eeta  aa  om  or  more."— Cooper' a 
fn^raf,  p.  !1 ;  Practical  Oram.,  p.  18.  That  la,  namber  makea  the  plural  to  be  either  plaral  or  ain^Ur  for 
diatlDttJon'awkel  (11.)  "Number  te  the  dloHoctlon  of  nouna  with  regard  to  theobj«to  algniflod,  «  owor 
—FUet  Murray,  p.  10.  Here,  too,  number  haa  "regard"  to  tbe  aame confusion ;  while,  hy  agroaaerror. 
Its  "dlatloctlDO"  iaeonflned  to  "nowna"  onlyt  (18.)  "Nnmber  la  Mat  prOfMrftf  ofa  novn  by  which  It  expreaaea 
MWorMoratbaB  mm."— AOUon^s £.  Oram^,  p^  13;  AmAvU  Oram..,  36.  Hen  sffaia  number  la  improperlr 
WMta*««MMa,'"  udlsaBUtolw  oaa  dgn of  two.  or  tftker  of  two,  Ineompetlble  Maaal  tl3.}  "Number 
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diort  sentence,  as  I  hare  beibre  sn^ested,  is  a  foorfiikl  solecian.  /?r<t,  the  mxi 
**  number'*  is  wrong ;  because  those  modificatMAS  of  language,  which  distingoiah 
unity  and  plurality,  cannot  be  jointly  signified  by  H.  Seecndly,  the  word  **  corui<Ur- 
atUm'*  is  wrong ;  because  nurnber  is  not  eonuderalionj  in  any  sense  which  can  be 
put  upon  the  terms :  condition^  eojulituHom,  eonjigurution^  or  any  other  word  begin- 
ning with  eon,  would  hare  done  just  as  welt  TMrdly,  "  the  conaderation  of  an 
object  as  one^  is  but  idle  waste  of  thoosht ;  for,  that  one  thing  is  one, — that  on 
object  is  one  ol^ect, — every  child  knows  by  intuition^  and  not  by  **  conntferattott." 
LasUj/f  to  conuder  **  an  object  as  mor^  than  one,  is  imposnble ;  unless  this  adnu- 
rable  definition  lead  ns  into  a  misotmoeption  in  so  plain  a  case  1  So  mach  Ua  the 
art  (tf  the  grammatical  d^ner." 

80.  Many  other  eiamples,  equally  faulty  and  equally  common,  might  be  quoted 
and  criticised  for  the  further  proof  and  illustration  of  what  I  have  alleged.  But 
the  reader  will  perhaps  judge  the  forgoing  to  be  sufficienL  1  have  w^ed  to  be 
brie^  and  yet  to  give  my  aiguments,  and  the  n^ected  facta  upon  which  they  rest, 
their  proper  force  upon  the  mind.  Against  such  prejudices  as  may  possibly  arise 
from  the  authorship  of  rival  publications,  or  from  any  interest  in  the  success  of  one 
book  rather  than  crif  an  other,  let  both  my  judges  and  me  be  on  our  guard.  1  have 
intended  to  be  £ur ;  for  o^tiousness  is  not  critidsm.  If  the  reader  perceives  in 
these  strictures  any  improper  bias,  be  has  a  sort  of  discernment  which  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  lack.  Against  the  c<xnpilers  of  grammars,  I  urge  no  conclusions  at  which 
any  man  can  hesitate^  who  accedes  to  my  preUmiDary  remarks  upon  than ;  and 
these  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fblk>wing  couplet  at  the  poet  ChurohUl : 

"To  copy  beantiefl^  fivf^ts  all  juietence 
To  feme ; — to  copy  &ult^  ia  want  of  sense." 

Aowi  Am  maas  are  metnt,  whother  ona  or  more."— Sea  Oram.,  p.  K.  Thto  (•  not «  deMHom,  bst 
A  Um  werUon.  In  which  Bmltb  i^n  coDfouDdaariUinietlevlthgnniinarl  IPAMtandoa'aueof  UUkrentnnni'- 
bent  bat  ndther  of  these  nnmben  "m«tn»  a  mm  that  viiaj/ be  counted"  oiimUj  "■bawaAowmanirereaMMiL" 
8o  of  "  Jliin  In  genenl,  Boneala  genenl,  Ac."— ArifrMIoiMfa  Oram.,  p.  77.  (14.)  *' Number  U  tA*  itifiniie* 
la  a  noun  orprxnwwv,  to  denote  either  «  «liigle  thing  or  more  than  one.  —DmenporCa  Oram.,  pt  14.  Thia  ex- 
eludee  the  number*  of  a  tMrb,  and  makea  the  aliual^  and  the  plurkl  to  be  eeaentully  one  thing.  (Uk)  "  Nomber 
li  a  modlAcetlan  of  nonne  end  Terba,  &c  ucordfng  u  the  thing  epokea  of  fi  repreeented,  u,  on»  or  more,  witb 
ragnrd  to  namber,"— Sitm'a  Oram.,  p,  Thic  kiao  baa  many  Haiilu,  which  1  leave  U>  the  dlaeeiunent  of  the 
reader.  (IS.)  "  What  la  nnmberf  Number  aAoiM  the  dittfnetion  of  one  from  many."— VtlcoC*  Oram.,  dl  S. 
Thla  b  DO  eoawer  to  the  queatton  uked :  beeldee,  It  la  obrloaalf  worae  than  the  flnt  form,  which  baa  "  tt,"  for 
"•Amw."  (IT.)  *What  toNamberf  It  la  tto  reprcaentaUtou  of  ottfectt  with  reapect  to  aliigleneaa,  or  pluralltr." 
—O.  B.  Ptire^m  Oram.,  p.  84  If  there  are  two  ngiabera,  thejr  are  oeltber  of  them  proparly  dcacrlhed  In  uda 
defli^UoQ,  or  In  any  of  the  preceding  ooea.  There  Is  a  groea  mlaconoeptioD,  in  taking  eadi  or  either  of  them  to 
be  aa  aUonate  ropreaeatatum  of  two  Incompatible  Ideaa.  And  this  sort  of  error  ts  Tar  from  being  eooflned  te 
the  present  aubject;  It  runs  throngb  a  Taat  number  of  the  varloua  deflnlUona  contained  In  our  gruuniara,  (ia,> 
*'  Hvmber  la  tht  inJUetim  of  a  nmtn,  to  Indicate  one  objtet  or  more  than  one.  Or,  Xumber  is  (Ac  aqpremion  of 
nnltj  or  of  more  than  unity."— ffiM"*  Oram.,  pi.  14.  How  bard  thia  author  labonred  to  IMnk  what  number  fs, 
and  could  noti  (19.)  "  Nnmber  la  the  distinction  (tfttmCy  nulfrfwrolify."— ffarfs  K  Oram.,  p.  41),  Whysajr, 
"diMneUon;"  the  numbers,  ot  dttttnetiotta,  beiiigtwor  (SO.)  "  Nnmber  is  Ms  n^cftiro/iiMfna  to  re|veenit 
either  one  or  more  than  one  obfecL"— fiarretfs  Snited  Onm.,  p.  40.  (31.)  "  Number  la  a  propertg  at  the 
HMnwhleh  denotea  ow  or  mora  than  one." — WeUTo  Oram.,  Xd  Ed.,  p.  KL  (SSL)  "Number  ta  a  jn-op«r(w  of  the 
immerpronoiM  C]  bg  wMehit  denotes  cms,  or  mors  than  one."— IFelif  t  Gram.,  Abridged.  JU.,  p.  49.  (38.) 
*'  Mnmber  is  the  prmerly  that  distinguishes  one/rom  mare  tlwn  one."- IFeU**  Oram.,  Improved  JBd.,  p.  Sa 
This,  of  course,  excludee  the  pluraL  (^)  "Number  Is  a  mod^teatiwt  o/ twane  to  denote  wliether  one  olijeet 
Is  meant,  or  more  than  one."— BM^s  Oram.,  p.  10.  riH.)  "  Number  is  that  modtJUation  of  the  A'<wn  which 
4lstingulsfaeB  one  from  more  than  one."— Sp«mcer's  Oram.,  p.  88.  Now,  it  Is  plain,  that  not  one  of  thcae  twentj- 
fln  deflnltlons  comports  with  the  Idee  that  the  singular  Is  one  number  and  the  plural  an  other  I  Not  one  of  them 
•itbUritS  aiMT  tolerable  spproach  to  accuracy,  either  of  thought  or  of  eipresslonl  Many  of  the  grammarians  bars 
not  tttempifed  any  deflnltlon  of  nwrnfrsr,  or  of  (A«  mtmbers,  thou^  they  ape«k  of  both  the  alniuUrand  the  plo- 
rsl,  and  perhaps  sometimes  apply  the  term  number  to  Us  dfstt'iMiam  which  Uineaeh:  Tot  it  Is  the  property  of 
the  singular  number,  to  distinguish  unity  from  plurality;  and  of  the  plural,  to  distinguish  plurality  from  onltr. 
JhtBong  the  Buthora  who  are  thna  aUent,  are  LUy,  Colet,  Brightlaod,  Uarria,  Lowth,  Aah,  Prleatley,  BIckaeU, 
Adam,  Ooold,  Harrison,  Comly,  Jaudon,  WebsUr,  Webber,  ChurcUU,  StanUord,  Lennle,  Dalton,  Blair,  Cob- 
iMtt,  Cobb,  A.  Flint,  FUch,Ouy,  Hall,  and  S.W.CIarfc.  Adsn  and  Ooold,  bovew.  In  ezplalidu  tbt  pnpertlaa 
•fffartSiMri  «AMNtarwutaAs«iiMH«wo«iip|)ontoba,to»et,M-tonUbr.*'-iA.,80i  a,l£ 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

BBIEF  NOnCES  OF  THE  SCHEUES  OF  CESTAIN  OBAlDIABa 

*MalB«T«irt«dmBNiiU«xMlaMbMDMt«tt  tu,  pnMdiMiJv  apm^ ntalM iafl|ivt I 


1.  Tbe  Autory  of  grammar,  in  the  proper  senae  of  the  tenn,  has  heratotbre  been 
mide  DO  part  of  the  itndr>  I  have  imagined  that  many  of  ita  detaila  might  be 
pnfiUUe,  not  only  to  teatuiers,  bat  to  that  claaa  of  leamen  for  whose  um  this  vmrk 
a  dai^iied.  Aeo(»diiigly,  in  the  {>recediag  pag^  there  bare  been  stated  numeroos 
facts  pnpcriy  historioal,  reUitiog  eitiiar  to  particular  ^ramman,  or  to  the  changes 
and  progreM  of  this  branch  of  instrnctum.  Theae  Ttfioua  detaib  it  ia  lH^>ed  wiU  be 
mm  eDteitahungf  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  not  less  oseAil,  tiian  thoae  u^anik 
tioos  wlneh  beUng  merely  to  the  o«istnioti<n  and  r»<^ution  of  aontenoes.  Tne  ttr 
tatiTe  nader  moat  hare  gathered  from  die  forcing  i^apters  some  idea  of  what 
the  science  owes  to  many  individuals  whose  names  are  connected  with  it.  But  it 
Mems  [ffoper  to-devote  to  thia  subject  a  few  pages  more,  in  drder  to  give  simie  ftuv 
Iber  aooovBt  of  the  ori^o  and  charactsr  of  certain  books. 

2.  Tbe  man  gala  by  which  grammar  was  fint  taught  in  Engli^,  were  not  prop- 
erty &^;liBh  Qnunniars.  They  were  translations  of  me  Latin  Accidence ;  and  were 
deagned  to  aid  British  youth  in .  ac^ukiog  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Latin  language, 
rather  than  accuracy  in  the  use  of-their  own.  The  two  Emguages  were  often  com- 
laned  in  ong  book,  for  the  purpose  o(  teaching  sometimes  both  together,  and  some* 
times  through  the  medium  of  the  other.  The  study  of  sut^  works  donbtless 
had  s  tendency  to  modi^,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  to  improve,  the  EngUsh  style  ot 
those  who  used  thwn.  For  not  only  must  variety  of  knowledge  have  led  to  cojHoua- 
ness  of  sipnaai<ni,  but  the  most  cultivated  minds  would  natorallv  be  most  ^t  to  ob> 
aerre  whtt  waa  onkrly  in  the  use  of  qwaoh.   A  language*  indeed,  after  its 

foim  is  well  fiied  by  utters^  must  resist  all  introdnotion  of  foreign  idioms,  or  beocnue 
oMnqpted.  ^Doe  it  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson  aven,  **  The  great  pest  of  speedi  ia  fte- 
qiHDcy  of  tran^iatioD.  No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language  into  anotho', 
witiiont  imparting  somethii^  of  its  native  idiom ;  this  is  the  most  mischievous  and 
cmnprtibeasive  innovation.*' — Preface  to  Jok.  Dict^  4to,  p.  14.  Without  expressly 
controverting  this  opinion,  or  offering  any  jostifieation  of  mere  metaphrases,  or 
literal  tnnslations,  we  may  well  assert,  that  the  practice  of  comparing  diflforent  lan- 
gpyg,  and  seeing  the  mosi  appr<^riate  terms  for  a  free  veraion  of  what  ia  aUy 
^vritten,  is  so  enrdae  admirably  callnilated  to  &miliariae  and  extend  gnunmatiou 
kouwledge. 

3.  Of  the  elaffi  of  books  here  refenred  to,  that  which  I  have  mentioned  in  an 
otJKr  chiqjter,  as  lily's  or  King  Henry's  Grammar,  has  been  by  far  the  most 
oefebrated  and  the  roost  influential.  Conceniing  this  treatise,  it  is  stated,  that  its 
perts  were  not  put  together  io  the  present  form,  until  ^ghteen  or  twenty  yean  after 

death.  **  The  time  when  this  wwk  was  oiHnt^ete^''  says  the  prefaoe  (tf  1793, 
**■  has  been  differently  related  by  writera.  Thomas  Hayne  places  it  in  the  year  1548, 
and  Anthony  Wood,  in  lff40.  But  neither  <^  these  accounts  can  be  right ;  for  I 
kave  seen  a  beautiful  copy,  printed  upon  vdlum,  and  illuminated,  anno  1642,  in 
Tjwjo-  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  the  first  edition."— i/bAn  Ward, 
■"^  p.  vii.  In  an  Introductory  Lecture,  read  before  the  University  of  London  in 
1828,  by  Thomas  Dale,  professor  of  Ekiglish  literature,  I  find  the  following  state- 
B«nt :  *•  In  this  reign,"-— the  reign  of  Henry  VIH, — "  the  study  of  grammar  was 
reduced  to  a  system,  by  the  promulgation  of  many  grammatical  treatises ;  one  of 
which  wss  esteemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  honoured  with  a  royal  name.  It 
«M  called,  *The  Grammar  of  King  Henry  the  SSg^th;'  and  to  this,  *  with  other 
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works,  the  young  Shakspeare  was  probably  indebted  for  some  learning  and  much 
loyalty.'  But  t£<B  honour  of  producing  the  first  En^iah  grammar  is  claimed  by 
William  Bullokar,  who  published,  in  the  year  1666,  *  A  Bref  Grammar  for  Eogliih,' 
beino',  to  use  hia  own  words,  *the  first  Grammar  for  English  that  ever  euqit 
my  Grammar  at  large.* " 

4.  Ward^  preface  to  Uly  commences  thus :  "  If  wo  look  back  to  tbe  wgin  of 
our  common  Latin  Grammar,  we  shall  find  it  was  no  hasty  performanoe,  not  the 
work  of  a  single  person  ;  but  composed  at  di^rent  times  by  several  eminent  asd 
learned  men,  till  the  wbole  was  at  length  finished,  and  by  the  order  of  King  JSnry 
VIII.[,]  brought  into  that  form  in  which  it  has  ever  since  continued.  The  Engtiih 
introdtiction  was  written  by  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  John  Colety  Dean  of  St. 
PauTs,  for  the  nse  of  the  school  he  had  lately  founded  there ;  and  was  dedicsted 
by  him  to  William  LUy^  the  first  high  master  of  that  school,  in  the  year  1510; 
for  which  reason  it  has  usually  gone  by  the  name  of  PauTs  Acddenee.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  remuDs  the  same,  as  at  first ;  thoo^  it  has  been  much  altered  in  the 
manner  of  expression,  and  sometimes  the  order,  with  other  improvements.  Ibe 
glish  syntax  was  the  work  of  Xt/y,  as  appears  by  the  title  in  the  most  ancient  edi- 
tions, which  runs  thus :  Oulietmi  IMU  Aagli  Budimenta.  But  it  has  been  gieally 
improved  since  his  time,  both  with  r^^ard  to  the  method,  and  an  enlaigement  of 
doable  the  quantity." 

0.  Baul^  Accidence  is  therefore  probably  the  oldest  grammar  that  can  now  be 
found  in  our  language.  It  is  not,  however,  an  English  grammar ;  beoanse,  thotm^ 
^vritton  in  antique  English,  aioA  embradng  many  things  wfaidi  are  as  true  of  cor 
language  as  of  any  other,  it  was  partacnlariy  designed  for  the  teaching  of  I/i^n. 
It  ^{gins  thus :  "  In  speech  be  theae  ei^ht  parts  following :  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb, 
Participle,  declined ;  Adverb,  Conjunction,  Preposition,  Inteijeotion,  undeclint-d." 
This  is  the  old  platform  of  the  Latin  grammarians ;  which  differs  from  that  of  ibc 
Greek  grammars,  only  in  having  no  Article,  and  in  separating  the  Interjection  from 
the  class  of  Adverbs.  Some  Greek  grammarians,  however,  separate  the  Adjective 
from  the  Noun,  and  include  the  Participle  with  the  Verb :  thus,  "  There  are  in 
Greek  eight  species  of  words,  called  Parts  of  Speech  ;  viz.  Article,  Noun,  Adjective, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Proportion,  and  Conjunction." — Antkm^B  Valpy^  p.  18. 
With  respect  to  our  language,  the  plan  of  the  Latin  Accidence  !s  maniliMtly  inac- 
curate ;  nor  can  it  be  applied,  without  some  variation,  to  the  Greek.  In  both,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  languages  that  have  Jrtides^  the  best  amendment  of  it,  and  (he 
nearest  adherence  to  it,  is,  to  make  the  Parts  of  Speech  ten  ;  namely,  the  Article, 
the  Noun,  the  Adjective,  the  Pronoun,  the  Verb,  tlw  Participle,  the  Adverb,  the 
Conjunction,  the  Frepoation,  and  the  Inte^eotion. 

0.  The  best  Latin  grammarians  admit  that  the  Adjective  ought  not  to  be  called  s 
Noun ;  and  the  best  Greek^'ammarians,  that  the  Interjections  ought  not  to  he  in- 
cluded among  Adverbs.  With  respect  to  Participles,  a  vast  majority  of  gram- 
marians in  general,  make  them  a  distinct  species,  or  part  of  speech ;  but,  oo  this 
point,  the  English  grammarians  ^re  about  equally  divided  :  nearly  one  half  include 
them  with  the  ver^,  and  a  few  call  them  adjectives.  In  grammar,  it  is  wrong  to 
deviate  Irom  the  old  groundwork,  except  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  improvement ; 
and,  in  this  case,  to  vary  the  series  (tf  parts,  by  suppressing  one  and  sutetituting  sn 
other,  is  in  fact  a  greater  innovation,  than  to  make  the  terms  ten,  by  adding  one  and 
dividing  an  other.  But  our  men  of  nine  parts  of  speech  innovated  yet  more :  tbey 
added  we  Article,  as  did  the  Greeks;  divided  the  Noun  into  Substantive  and  Ad- 
jective ;  and,  without  good  reason,  suppressed  the  Participte.  And,  of  latter  time, 
not  a  few  have  thrown  the  whole  into  oonfuaionu  to  show  the  world  **  the  order  of 
[their]  understanding."  What  was  grammar  fifty  years  ago^  some  of  these  have 
not  thought  it  m>rth  their  while  to  inquire  1  And  tlie  reader  has  seen,  that,  after  all 
this,  tiiey  can  oompUoenUy  talk  of  **  the  censure  so  frequently  and  so  justly  awarded 
to  ut^ivmate  ninovators."-— Eirkhah^s  Chram^  p.  10. 

7.  The  old  scheme  of  the  Latin  grammarians  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  literaUy 
followed  in  English ;  because  its  ^stribution  <tf  the  parts  of  speech,  as  declined 
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ud  midecliDed,  would  not  ho  true  with  nspwt  to  the  KnglUh  participle.  "With 
the  omission  of  this  unimportant  distinction,  it  w&a,  however,  Bcrupulously  retained 
by  IMiw<»rtl)f  by  the  antbor  of  the  British  Grammar,  by  William  Ward,  by  Bu^ 
efainan,  and  by  Bome  others  now  little  known,  who  chose  to  include  both  tli^  arti- 
cle and  the  adjective  with  the  noun,  rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  the  paKa 
of  ^>eech  beyond  eight.   Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  I  shall  adopt  the  usual  distribution 

words  into  ei^t  classes ;  viz.  Noona,  Adjectires,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  Adrurbs,  Pre- 
pttddoDS,  GoDiunctioDS,  and  biteriectioiu.*  I  do  this  in  compliance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  most  Grammarians ;  and  because,  ^  any  natnber^  in  a  iking  to  arbitrary, 
must  be  fixfd  upon,  this  seems  to  be  as  comprehensive  and  distinct  as  any.  All  the 
ioDontion  I  have  made  hath  been  to  throw  out  the  Participle,  and  substrtute  the 
A^Um^  as  more  evidently  a  distinct  part  of  speecb." — Budiments  of  BnglUh 
Qram^  p.  8.  All  this  oomportB  well  enough  with  Dr.  Priestley^s  haste  and  careless- 
oeas ;  Int  it  is  not  true,  that  he  either  aa<^ited,  "  the  usual  Astribution  of  wwda,'* 
or  inade  an  other  as  comiffehensive  and  distinct  as  any.**  His  **  imwvaUan^  too, 
iriueh  has  since  been  countenanced  by  many  other  writers,  I  have  already  shown  to 
be  greater,  Aan  if,  by  a  promotion  of  the  article  and  the  adjective,  be  had  mode  the 
puts  of  speech  ten.  Dr.  Seattle,  who  was  Priestley's  coeval,  and  a  much  better 
ecbolar,  adopted  this  number  without  hesitation,  and  called  every  one  of  them  by 
what  is  still  Its  right  name  :  **  In  English  there  are  ten  sorts  of  word^  which  are  ail 
fonod  in  the  following  short  sentence ;  *  I  now  see  the  good  man  coming ;  but,  alas ! 
he  walks  with  difficulty.'  /  and  he  are  pronouns ;  now  is  an  adverb ;  tee  and  vtaXkt 
are  verbs ;  is  an  ^cle ;  good,  an  adjective ;  man  and  diJicuUy  are  nouns,  die 
foimer  substantive,  the  Utter  abstract ;  coming  is  a  partidple ;  but,  a  conjunctitni ; 
tin!  in  intei}€»ction ;  wtk^  a  preposititu).  l^at  no  other  sorts  ttf  words  are  neces- 
sary in  language,  will  i^pear,  when  we  have  seen  in  what  respects  these  are  nece^ 
vs^^—BmtU^t  Moral  Science,  Vol.  i,  p.  SO.  This  distrihuti<m  is  precisely  that 
vhch  the  best  .FVme&  grammarians  have  tuwUly  adopted. 

8b  Dr.  Johnson  profeases  to  adopt  the  division,  the  order,  and  the  lonns,  <^  the 
eoDUBon  grammarians,  vithont  inquiring  whether  a  fitter  distribntiom  mi^t  DOt  be  ' 
finnd." — Gram,  b^ore  4to  DicLy-p.  1.  But,  in  the  Etymology  of  his  Grammar,  he 
makes  no  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  treats  only  of  articles,  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, pronouns,  and  verba ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  others,  according  to  the  com- 
mon e^ramuiariaoB,  or  aiMwrding  to  his  own  Dictionary,  the  number  will  be  ten. 
And  Uus  distribution,  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Ash  about  1765,  by  Murray  the 
acboolmaster  about  1790,  by  Caleb  Alexander  in  1795,  and  approved  by  Dr.  Adam 
in  1793,  has  since  been  very  extensively  followed ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Crombie'a 
treatise  in  the  Rev.  Matt.  Hnrrison'a,  in  Dr.  Mandevillc's  reading-books,  and  in  tbo 
grammars  of  Harrison,  Staniford,  Alden,  Coar,  John  Peirce,  E.  Devis,  C.  Adams,  D. 
Adams,  Chandler,  Comly,  Jaudon,  Ingersoll,  Hull,  Fuller,  Greenleaf,  Kirkham,  Ferd. 
E  Miller,  Merchant,  Mack,  Nutting,  Bucke,  Beck,  Barrett,  Barnard,  Maunder,  Web- 
ber, Emmons,  Hazen,  Bingham,  Sanders,  and  many  others.  Dr.  Lowth's  diatnbu- 
ti(Ht  is  the  same,  except  mat  he  placed  the  adjective  after  the  pronoun,  the  con- 
junction tStm  the  preposition,  and,  like  Piiestlcy,  called  the  participle  a  verb,  thus 
rnabng  the  parts  of  speech  nine.  He  also  has  been  followed  by  many ;  among 
whom  are  Bicknell,  Bum,  Lennie,  Mennye,  lindley  Murray,  W.  Allen,  Guy,  Church- 
ill, T^lson,  CobbeU,  Davis,  David  Blair,  Davenport,  Mondenhall,  WiUrox,  Picket, 
Pond,  Russell,  Bacon,  Bullions,  Brace,  Hart,  Lyon,  Tob.  H.  Miller,  Alger,  A.  Flint, 
Folker,  8.  Putnam,  Cooper,  Frost,  Goldabury,  Hamlin,  T.  Smith,  R.  C.  Smith,  and 
Woodwortfa.  But  a  third  part  of  these,  and  as  many  more  in  the  preceding  list,  are 
confeandly  mare  modifiers  of  Murray's  compilation ;  and  perhaps,  in  such  a  case, 

'ThMBintbepBitaoripMclilaKniM  kte  gnnnura;  u,  Bftrntf  of  IflBl, Battai's,  CorelFi,  Dn*!,  Tm- 
wi,  FoWft  Snr,  Spew's,  WeM'i,  WelWi,  Mad  flie  WM-wiOufne.  In  FrnTs  Prutlnl  Qrunmu-,  tfi«  wordi 
*lhe  InqugB  T*  Mid  to  Iw  "  dhrUed  iMo  MgU  elMM,"  uid  the  nmnca  m  slTcm  Ifaui :  *■  A^im.  Arttel*, 
Amhm,  Vtrb,  Aiwarb,  AquMldon,  Conitutethn,  vid  InUrjsctloiL''~V. ».  Bnt  the  nthor  aftermrda 
of  Ibe  ^4fMC<««,  between  tbe  ^Ttfete  imd  the  JVwmmh,  jnrtee  If  he  hnd  fiomotten  to  nan*  It,  und  oould 
U  eeoBt  ntoe  vfth  eeearanr  I  In  PtHefm  Onitnnier,  Uie  pnrfai  of  needi  «n  ■  difleivnC  eight ;  nanelT.  A'wm, 
^4««M*.  Verb9,  AdvmiM,  PnpoilHan,  Oot^mellmM,  Atto^stfmirud  iWtcI«r'— P.  3.    8.  W.  Cltfk 
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those  hacro  done  best  vho  havo  deviated  least  from  the  track  of  him  whom  tbef 
professed  to  follow.* 

9.  Some  seem  to  have  supposed,  that  by  reducing  iha  number  of  the  note  ef 
speeift,  and  of  the  rules  for  their  construction,  the  study  <^  grammar  would  le  ren- 
dered more  easy  and  more  profitable  to  the  learner.  Bat  this,  as  would  l^ipear 
from  the  history  of  the  sciance,  is  a  mere  retrogression  towards  the  rudeness  of  its 
earlier  stages.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dispute,  whether  there  shall  be  nine  parts 
of  speech  or  ten ;  and  perhaps  enough  has  already  been  stated,  to  establish  the  ex- 
pediency of  nssumiug  the  latter  number.  Every  word  in  the  language  must  be 
included  in  some  class,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  making  the  classes  larger  and  less 
numerous.  In  all  the  artilicidl  arrangements  of  science,  distinctions  are  to  be  made 
aocM^ug  to  the  differences  in  things ;  and  the  simple  questaou  here  is,  what  di&i> 
ences  among  words  shall  be  nt.fir3t  regarded.  To  overlook,  in  our  primary  diviadn, 
the  di^rence  between  a  verb  and  a  participle,  is  merely  to  reserve  for  a  mbdmson, 
or  subsequent  explanation,  a  species  of  words  which  most  grammarians  hare  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  sort  in  their  original  clasdfication. 

10.  It  should  bo  observed  that  the  early  period  of  grammiitical  sdenoe  was  ftr 
remote  from  the  days  in  which  EnglUh  grammar  originated.  Many  things  wlucJi 
we  now  teach  and  defend  as  grammar,  were  taught  anddefended  two  thousand  ^ean 

X,  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Of  the  parts  of  speech,  Quititilian, 
>  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  gives  the  following  account :  ^  For  the  an- 
cients, among  whom  were  Aristotlcf  and  Theodectes,  treated  only  .of  verbs,  nouns, 
and  conjunctions :  as  the  verb  is  what  we  say,  and  the  noun,  that  of  which  ^e  say 
it,  they  judged  the  power  of  discoui'se  to  be  m  verbs,  and  the  matter  m'nottiw,  but 
the  connexion  in  eonjunettont.  Little  by  little,  the  philosophers,  and  especially  ihe 
Stoics,  mcreased  the  number :  first,  to  the  conjunctions  were  ndded  arfirfu  /  after- 
wards,  prepositions ;  to  nouns,  was  added  the  appellation ;  then  the  pnmovm ; 
afterwards,  as  belonging  to  each  verb,  the  participle ;  and,  to  verbs  in  commw, 
adverbs.  Our  language  [i.  e.,  the  Zaft'n]  does  not  reijuiro  articles,  wherefore  they 
ere  scattered  among  tne  other  parts  of  speech ;  but  there  is  added  to  the  f<»«goiog 
the  intetjection.  But  some,  on  the  authority  of  good  autliors,  make  the  parta  only 
eight ;  as  Aristarchns,  and,  in  our  day,  Falsemon ;  who  h^ve  included  the  vocabA^ 
or  appellation,  with  the  noun,  as  a  species  of  it.  But  they  vho  make  the  nonn  one 
and  the  vocable  an  other,  reckon  mne.  But  there  are  also  some  who  divide  the 
vocable  from  the  appellation ;  making  the  former  to  siguify  any  thing  manifest  to 
sight  or  touch,  as  house,  bed  ;  and  the  latter,  any  thing  to  which  either  or  both  are 
wanting,  as  wind,  heaven,  god,  virtue.  They  have  also  added  the  ass>ev€ration  and 
the  attrectation,  which  I  do  not  approve.  Whether  the  vocable  or  appellation 
should  be  included  with  the  noun  or  not,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  I 
leave  to  the  decision  of  others." — See  Quibtil.  de  Inst.  Orat,  Lib.  i,  Cap.  4,  §  24. 

11.  Several  writers  on  English  ^^mmar,  indui^ug  a  strange  unsettlement  of 
plan,  seem  not  to  have  detennined  in  their  own  mmds,  how  many  parts  of  speech 
there  are,  or  ought  to  bo.  Among  these  are  Home  Tooke,  Webster,  Dalton,  Car- 
dell,  Green,  and  Cobb;  and  perhaps,  from  wluit  he  says  above,  we  may  add  the 
name  of  Priestley,  lie  present  disputation  about  the  sorts  of  words,  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  writings  of  Homo  Tooke,  who  explains  the  minor  parts  of 
speet^  as  mere  abbreviations,  and  rejects,  with  needless  acrimony,  the  common  claa- 
sification.  But  many  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  his  instructions,  no  less  than  Uiat 
of  the  common  grammarians.  This  author,  in  his  third  chapter,  supposes  his  audi- 
tor to  say,  **But  you  have  not  all  this  while  informed  me  how  many  parts  cf  speech 
you  mean  to  lay  down."  To  whom  he  replies,  "That  shall  be  as  you  please.  Either 
tvH),  or  twenty,  or  more."  Such  looseness  comported  well  enough  with  his  particular 
purpose ;  because  he  meant  to  teach  the  derivation  of  words,  and  not  to  meddle  at 

*  Fdton.  who  ia  eonfcMedljr  m  modtfler  of  Mumf,  cUlmi  as  a  merit,  "  th»  rejtetion  <tf  aneral  uttUm  parU 
ef^uth,"  TPt  uknovlrdgea  "  tUne,"  u>d  trMtaof  trn,*  "tIl,  A<mn«,  Prenmnu,  VtrtM^  ArttetptM,  Prtpott- 
tionM,  A^wHvet,  [Aniclea,!  Advtrbt,  Conjunetion*,  EaaamiHoM."—0.  C  Fdlmft  Onam.  p.  B,  and  p.  9. 

t  QuUtflUiitaBtfttilttaen;  for.  In  wme  of  tala  wrUbiCi,  If  sot  OMnUj^  ArWotte  WPOnniMd/^  puMof 
q>ecoh  i  ruuneJj,  TcrtM,  uoonc,  ocaOanettou,  and  utfate.  Sm  .iniM:  d»  Attfw,  09.  x& 
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all  with  tbejr.oonstruclaoiu  But  who  does  not  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
nlea  for  the  ctmttmctian  of  words,  without  first  diridiog  them  ioto  the  classes  to 
which  such  rules  apply  !  For  example :  if  a  man  means  to  tench,  that,  "  A  verb 
must  agree  with  its  subject,  or  nominative,  in  person  and  number,"  mu!<t  he  not  first 
show  the  learner  what  vjords  are  verbs  ?  and  ought  he  not  to  see  in  this  rule  a  rca- 
wn  ht  not  callii^  the  partidple  a  verb }  Let  the  careless  followers  of  Lowth  and 
Frintley  answer,  Tooke  did  not  care  to  preaerve  any  narts  of  8}>eech  at  ^1.  Ilia 
woik  is  not  a  syatem  of  grammar;  nor  can  it  be  nuule  the  basis  of  any  regular 
scheme  of  grammatical  instruction.  He  who  will  not  grant  that  tiie  same  words 
may  poaritfy  be  used  as  different  parts  of  speech,  must  make  his  parts  of  speech 
duer  Teiy  few  or  very  many.  This  author  says,  "  I  do  not  allow  that  any  words 
change  tlieir  nature  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  belong  sometimes  to  one  part  of  spcccli, 
and  sometimes  to  another,  from  the  different  ways  of  using  them.  I  never  could 
perceive  any  auch  fluctuation  in  any  wwd  whaterer.** — Divertioiu  of  Purlejft  Vol. 
i,  p.  68. 

12.  From  his  own  positive  language,  I  imagine  this  iagenious  author  never  well 
HHtsidered  what  coostitutes  the  sameness  of  words,  or  wherein  lies  the  diffjronco  of 
the  parts  of  speech ;  and,  without  understanding  these  things,  a  grammarian  cin- 
Dot  but  fall  into  errors,  unless  he  will  follow  somebody  that  knows  them.  But  Tooko 
eoDfessedly  conlzadicts  and  outfaces  **  all  other  Oramnuiriaiu^  m  the  passage  just 
cited.  Tet  it  is  plun,  that  the  whole  science  of  grammar— or  at  least  the  whole  of 
c^iDolc^  and  syntax,  which  are  its  two  principal  pnrta— is  based  upon  a  division 
of  words  into  Uie  parts  of  unech ;  a  division  which  necessarily  refers,  in  many  in- 
BtaocQ^  the  same  words  to  diffiirent  sections  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  used.  **  Certains  mots  r^pondent,  ainai  au  m6me  tempa,  &  diverses  parties 
d'oimson  aeloo  qoe  la  gruumura  les  emploio  diversement" — Bu^er,  Art  150. 
"Some  words,  from  the  different  ways  in  which  they  are  used,  belong  sometimes  to 
one  part  of  speech,  sometimes  to  another." — JiTCullock^s  Qram^  p.  37.  "And  eo 
say  all  other  Grammarians." — Tooke,  as  above. 

13.  The  history  of  Dr,  Webster,  as  a  grammarian,  is  singular.  IIo  is  remarkable 
for  his  changeableoess,  yet  always  positive ;  for  his  inconsistency,  yet  very  learned ; 
for  his  zeal  "  to  correct  popular  errors,"  yet  often  himself  erroneous ;  for  his  fertility 
ID  resources,  yet  sometimes  meagre ;  for  bis  success  as  on  author,  yet  never  s.itisficd ; 
for  his  boldness  of  innovation,  yet  hud  of  appealing  to  antiquity.  Ilia  grammars 
are  the  least  judicious,  and  at  present  the  least  popular,  of  bis  works.  Tlicy  consist 
of  four  or  five  different  treatises,  which  for  their  mutual  credit  should  never  be  com- 
pared :  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  firm  reliance  upon  the  authority  of  a  man  who 
contndictB  hiouelf  so  much.  Those  who  ima^ne  that  the  last  oiHuions  of  so  learaed 
a  man  must  needs  be  right,  will  do  well  to  wait,  and  see  what  will  be  his  last :  they 
cannot  otherwise  know  to  what  his  instructions  will  finally  leai.  Experience  has 
already  taught  him  the  folly  of  many  of  his  pretended  improrcmenta,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble his  last  opimons  of  Eoglish  grammar  will  be  most  conrormable  to  tliut  just  au* 
diority  with  which  he  has  ever  been  tampering.  I  do  not  say  that  ho  jiaa  not 
exhibited  ingenuity  as  well  as  learning,  or  that  he  is  always  wrong  when  ho  contra- 
dicts a  majority  m  the  English  grammarians ;  but  I  may  venture  to  say,  he  was 
wrong  when  he  undertook  to  disturb  the  common  scheme  of  the  parts  of  speech,  as 
well  as  when  he  resolved  to  spell  all  words  exactly  as  they  are  pronounced. 

14.  It  ia  not  commonly  known  with  how  rash  a  hand,  this  celebrated  author  has 
sometimes  touched  the  most  settled  usages  of  our  language.  In  1790,  wliich  was 
■even  years  ailer  the  appearance  of  hia  first  |p:ammar,  he  published  an  octavo  volume 
of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  consisting  of  Essays,  moral,  historical,  political, 
ai^  literaiy,  which  might  have  done  him  credit,  bad  he  not  spoiled  his  book  by  a 
eranniutical  whim  about  the  leforraalion  of  orthography.  Not  perc^ving  that  Eng^ 
ush  literature,  multiplied  as  it  had  been  within  two  or  Uiree  centuries,  had  nc^nirra 
a  tfabitity  in  some  deme  corre^ndii^  to  its  growUi,  he  foolishljr  imagined  it  was 
still  aa  suBceptiUe  of  change  and  improvement  as  in  the  days  of  its  infancy.  Let  the 
reader  pardon  the  length  of  this  digression,  if  for  the  sake  of  any  fnture  schemer 
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who  may  chance  to  adopt  a  urailar  conceit,  I  cite  from  the  preface  to  this  volume 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  practice  and  reasoniiu;.  The  in^nious  attorney  had  the 
good  sense  quickly  to  abandon  this  project,  ana  content  himself  with  less  glaring 
innovations ;  else  he  had  never  stood  as  he  now  does,  in  the  estimation  of  the  puf 
lie.  But  thero  is  the  more  need  to  reoord  the  example,  because  in  one  of  the  south- 
ern states  the  experiment  has  recently  been  tried  aeain.  A  still  abler  meinber  of 
the  same  profesuon,  has  renewed  it  but  lately ;  and  »  is  said  there  are  yet  lemain- 
ing  some  converts  to  this  notion  of  improvement.  I  copy  liboally,  leaving  all  my 
readers  and  his  to  guess  for  themselves  why  he  spelled  '^writtrf*  with  a  w  and 
'*riUng"  without. 

15.  "During  the  course  of  tenor  twelr  yeers,!  hav  been  laboring  to  corral  popu- 
lar errors,  and  to  assist  my  yung  brethren  in  the  road  to  truth  and  virtue ;  my  pub- 
lications for  theze  purposes  hav  been  numerous;  much  time  haz  been  spent,  wnich 
I  do  not  regret,  and  much  censure  incurred,  which  my  hart  tells  me  I  do  not  de- 
zerv."  •  •  •  "The  reeder  wil  observ  that  the  ortAo^ropA^  of  the  volum  iz  not 
uniform.  The  rcezon  iz,  that  many  of  the  essays  hav  been  published  before,  in  the 
common  ortlit^aphy,  and  it  would  hav  been  a  laborious  task  to  copy  the  whole,  for 
the  sake  of  changing  the  spelling.  In  the  eraays,  ritten  within  the  fast  yeer,  a  con- 
siderable change  of  spelling  iz  introduced  by  way  of  experiment  This  lilierty  wax 
taken  by  the  writers  before  the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  this  we  are  indeed 
for  the  preference  of  modem  spiling  over  that  of  Gower  and  Chaucer.  The  man 
who  admits  that  the  change  of  kotubmdef  myncU^  yffo^ne,  moneth  into  hmband,  ntnu/, 
ffone,  month,  iz  an  imptoovment,  must  aoknowlege  also  the  riUn^  of  helth^  breth, 
rw^^  tunff,  muntk,  to  be  an  improovment.  Thwe  iz  no  altemativ.  Every  possi- 
ble reezon  that  could  ever  be  oflfered  for  altering  the  q>elling  of  wurds,  stil  exists  in 
full  force;  and  if  a  gradual  reform  should  not  he  made  in  our  langui^,  it  wil  proov 
that  wo  are  less  under  the  influeooe  of  reezon  than  our  ancestors." — JVboA  WtAttar^t 
A'sca^s,  Preface,  p.  xi, 

16.  liut  let  us  return,  with  our  author,  to  the  quesdou  of  the  parts  of  speech,  I 
have  shown  that  if  we  do  not  mean  to  adopt  some  less  convenient  scheme,  we  must 
count  them  ten,  and  preserve  their  ancient  order  as  well  as  their  ancient  names.* 
And,  afcer  all  his  vacillation  in  consequence  of  reading  Home  Tooke,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  Dr.  Webster  should  come  at  last  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  was  not 
very  far  from  it  in  1828,  as  may  be  shown  by  his  own  testimony,  which  he  then 
took  occasion  to  record.  I  will  g^ve  his  own  words  on  the  point :  "  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  devising  a  correct  clasiuficatKm  of  the  several  sorts  <^  words ;  and  prob- 
ably no  classification  that  shall  be  simple  and  at  the  same  time  philosophically 
correct,  can  be  invented.  There  are  some  words  that  do  not  strictly  fidl  under  any 
description  of  any  class  yet  devised.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  and  are  stiU 
making  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  such  schemes  aa  I  have  seen,  do  not,  in  my  nippn- 
henuon,  correct  the  defects  of  the  old  schemes,  nor  amplify  the  su^ect  On  the 
other  hand,  all  that  I  have  seen,  serve  only  to  obscure  and  embarrass  the  subject, 
by  substituting  new  arrangements  and  new  terms  which  ore  as  incorrect  as  the  old 
ones,  and  less  intelligible.  I  have  attentively  viewed  these  subjects,  in  all  the  ligbts 
which  my  opportunities  have  afforded,  and  am  convinced  that  the  distribution  of 
words,  most  generally  received,  is  the  be»t  that  can  be  formed,  with  some  slight 
alterataons  adapted  to  the  particular  construction  of  the  Ekiglish  language." 

17.  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  advertisement,  or  preface,  to  the  Grammar 
which  accompanies  the  author's  edition  of  his  great  quarto  Dictionary.  Now  the 
several  schemes  which  bear  his  own  name,  were  doubtless  alt  of  them  among  those 
which  he  bad  "«etfn;"  so  that  he  here  condemns  them  all  collectively,  as  he  had 
previously  condemned  some  of  them  at  each  reformation.  Nor  is  the  last  exempted. 
Fw  althotu^h  he  here  pUinly  j^vea  his  vote  for  that  common  scheme  which  he  first 
condemned,  he  doea  not  ado^  it  without  '^some  slight  dteiataoBs and  in  con- 
triving these  alterations  he  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  profesnons.   He  makes  the 

"  "A*  tkm  txt  t«B  diflmnt  cbarMton  or  SgnrM  In  arithmetic  to  npnaent  aH  pMdble  quaUUM,  Own  m 
abo  ten  kinds  of  worda  or  pvta  of  ipaodi  to  rewMmt  nU  poMllila  aantenew:  ^k.  :  artldo,  noon,  adlwltn,  pi^ 
BOBD,  vaA,  putUplOi  Bdmb,  pnpMltlan,  co^udgOob,  lnlaijMtkn."— Chanflii'a  AuutMHoM,  9. 101 
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parts  of  Speech  eight,  thus :  1.  The  name  or  noun ;  2.  The  pronoun  or  Bubstitnto ; 
3.  The  adjectire,  attribute,  or  attributive ;  4.  Tbe  verb ;  5.  "Hie  adverb ;  6.  The 
prepom'tion ;  7.  The  connective  or  conjunction ;  8.  The  exclamation  or  interjectioo.'* 
In  his  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  published  in  181 1,  to  unfold  the  true  prit^ 
n))/«  of  the  laogu^,"  lis  parts  of  speech  wwe  mven;  "viz.  1.  Names  ornouna; 

2.  Subatitutes  or  pronouns ;  3.  Attributes  or  adjective? ;  4.  Verbs,  vith  their  parti- 
ciple;  5.  Modifiers  or  adverbs;  0.  PreposiUons ;  7.  Coanectives  or  eonjUDctions." 
Id  bis  Philos(^ical  and  Practical  Grammar,  published  in  1807,  s  book  whidi  pro- 
fesses to  teach  the  only  UgUimata  pnndpU*^  and  established  tuaffps,**  of  the  lan- 
guage, a  twofold  division  of  words  is  adoptmi ;  first,  into  two  genenkfcIasBes,  primary 
and  secondary ;  then  into  tevm  tpecUa  or  parts  of  speech,"  the  first  two  belonipng 
to  the  former  class,  the  other  five  to  the  latter;  thus:  "  1.  Names  ornouna;  2.Verbs; 

3.  Substitutes ;  4.  Attributes;  S.  Modifiers;  6.  Prepositions;  7.  Connectives."  In 
bis  '^Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  published  in  1831,  the  same 
scheme  is  retuned,  but  the  usual  names  are  preferred. 

18.  How  many  di&rent  sdiemes  of  classification  this  author  invented,  I  know 

;  but  he  might  well  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  inventing  any ;  for,  so  &r 
as  sf^ffears,  none  of  bis  last  three  grammars  ever  came  to  a  second  edition.  In  the 
sixth  edition  of  his  "  Plain  and  ComprehensiTe  Grammar,  grounded  on  the  tnte 
jrm^pUt  and  idioms  of  the  laiu^ua^"  a  work  which  his  last  grammatical  prebce 
sffirma  to  have  been  ori^nally  foshioned  "  on  the  model  of  Lowtfa*s,"  the  parts  of 
i^eech  are  reckoned  "  «w/  doudb,  articles,  prraonns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  abbn- 
TiatwDB  or  partidea."  This  wwk,  wbidi  he  says  **  was  extensively  used  in  the 
lebods  of  thta  conntry,"  and  continued  to  be  in  demand,  he  voluntarily  suppressed ; 
because,  after  a  prc^table  experiment  of  four  and  twen^  years,  be  found  it  so  &r 
from  bang  grounded  on  "  true  principles,^'  that  the  whole  scheme  then  appeared  to 
him  incorrigibly  bad.  And,  Judging  from  this  sixth  edition,  printed  in  1800,  the 
only^  one  which  I  have  seen,  I  cannot  but  concur  with  him  in  the  opiniou.  More 
tbsn  ooe  half  of  the  volume  is  a  loose  Appendix  compoeed  chiefly  of  notes  taken 
fiom  Lowtb  and  Priestley ;  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  method  in  what  was  meant 
for  the  body  of  the  work.  I  imagine  his  several  editions  must  have  been  different 
grsnuDam  with  the  same  title ;  for  such  things  are  of  no  uncommon  occurreuce,  and 
I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  assertion  that  this  book  was  compiled  "on  <Ae 
model  cf  LowUCiy  and  on  the  sameprinciplefi  as  [those  on  which]  Murray  has  con- 
structed his." — AdvertiaemeTit  in  Webiter'a  Quarto  Diet.,  Ut  £d. 

18.  In  a  treatise  on  grammar,  a  bad  scheme  is  necessarily  att^ed  with  inoon- 
veniokeea  for  which  no  merit  in  the  execution  can  possibly  compensate.  The  first 
(luQ^  therefive,  which  a  skUlfnl  teacher  will  notice  in  a  work  of  this  kiiul,  is  the 
UTSDgement.  If  be  find  auy  difficulty  in  diaeovering,  at  sig^t,  what  it  is,  he  will 
be  sure  it  ia  had ;  for  a  lucid  order  is  what  lie  has  a  right  to  expect  from  him  who 
pretends  to  improve  upon  all  the  English  grammarians.  Dr.  Webster  is  not  the 
only  reader  of  the  Epba  Ptbroenta,  who  has  been  thereby  prompted  to  meddle 
with  the  common  scheme  of  grammar ;  nor  is  be  the  only  one  who  has  attempted 
toampUfy  the  subject  by  reducing  the  parts  of  speech  to  six,  John  Daiton  of 
Manchester,  in  1801,  in  a  smdl  grammar  which  he  dedicated  to  Homo  Tooke, 
made  them  six,  but  not  the  same  six.  He  would  have  them  to  be,  nouns,  pronouns, 
verbs,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions.  This  writer,  like  Bnghtland,  Tooke, 
Fisher,  and  some  others,  insists  on  it  that  tlie  articles  are  adjectives.  Priestley,  too, 
throwing  them  out  of  bis  classificaUon,  and  leaving  the  learner  to  go  almost  through 
his  book  in  ignorance  of  their  rank,  at  length  asagns  tbem  to  the  same  class,  in  one 
of  lus  notes.  And  so  has  Dr.  Wetuter  fixed  them  in  his  late  valuable,  but  not  fault- 
less dictionaries.  But  David  Booth,  an  e^mologist  perh^  equally  learned,  in  hia 
"latrodnctiCT  to  an  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  declares  them 
to  be  of  the  aame  apecses  as  the  prmaum;  from  i^ich  he  thiun  it  strange  that 
they  were  ever  separated  I   See  BootlCs  Inbrod.,  p.  21. 

20.  Now,  what  cao  be  more  idle,  than  for  teachers  to  reject  the  common  classifi- 
cation of  worda,  and  puzzle  the  heiida  of  school-boya  with  speculations  like  these ! 
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It  is  easy  to  admit  all  that  etymciogy  can  show  to  be  tme,  and  still  justify  the  old 
arrangement  of  the  elemeota  of  grammar.  And  if  we  depart  from  the  oommoD 
scheme,  where  shall  we  stop  f  Some  have  tanj^t  that  the  parts  of  speech  are  only 
Jive  ;  H  did  the  latter  stoics,  whose  danes,  aooonlin^  to  Fnscian  and  Harris,  were 
these :  articles,  nouns  appellatiTe,  noou  pnnwr,  rafas,  and  conjunctions.  Others 
have  made  them  /mr  ;  aa  did  Aristotle  ana  the  dder  atoica,  and,  mote  recently, ' 
Milnes,  Brightland,  Harris,  Ware,  fisher,  and  the  author  of  a  woxk  <m  Universal 
Grammar,  entitled  Enelytica.  in  namit^  the  fonr,  each  of  these  omtrives  to 
differ  from  all  the  rttt  f  With  Aristotle,  they  are,  "  nouns,  verbs,  articles,  and  con- 
junctions;" with  Milnes,  "  nouns,  adnonns,  verbs,  and  particles with  Brightland, 
"  names,  qualities,  affirmations,  md  particles with  Hams,  substantives,  atbibutivefl, 
definitives,  and  connectives with  Ware,  "  the  name,  die  word,  the  assistant,  the 
c(Kinective with  Fisher,  **■  names,  qualities,  verbs,  and  particles with  the  author 
of  Enelytica,  "  names,  verbs,  modes,  and  connectives."  But  why  make  the  classes  so 
numerous  as  fi)ur  t  Biany  of  the  ancients,  Greeks,  Hebrews^  and  Arabians,  accord- 
ing to  Quintilian,  made  them  ihrte ;  and  these  three,  aocwding  to  Yoesius,  were 
noons,  verbs,  and  particles.  **  Yrteres  Arabes,  Hebrsi,  et  Grasoi,  tree,  non  amphua, 
classes  faotebant ;  1.  Nomen,  2.  Yerbam,  3.  Particula  sen  Dictio." —  Ko««.  de  AsiaU, 
Lib.  i,  Capw  1. 

21.  Nor  is  this  number,  thnt^  qmte  deatitnte  of  modem  Ba|»wten;  thot^  moat 
of  these  come  at  it  in  an  other  wa^.  D.  St  Qu^tin,  in  bis  RndinHntB  tS.  General 
Grammar,  published  in  1812,  divides  words  into  the  **  three  general  olassea"  last 
mentaoned ;  viz^  1.  Nouns,  2.  Yerbs,  3.  Particles.** — ^P.  6.  Booth,  who  piditialied 
the  second  edition  of  his  etymological  work  in  1814,  examining  severally  the  ten 
parts  of  speech,  and  finding  what  he  supposed  to  be  tl^  true  origin  of  all  the  words 
m  some  of  the  classes,  was  led  to  throw  one  into  an  other,  till  he  had  destroyed  seven 
of  them.  Then,  resolnng  that  each  word  ought  to  be  classed  according  to  the 
meaning  which  its  etymology  fixes  upon  it,  he  refers  the  number  of  cTasses  to 
nature,  thus :  "  Ii^  then,  each  [word]  has  a  mramn^,  and  is  capable  of  raidng  an 
idea  in  the  mind,  that  idea  must  have  its  prototype  in  nature.  It  must  either  de- 
note an  exfrium,  and  is  therefore  a  verb ;  or  a  quality,  and  is,  in  tbat  case,  an  ad- 
Jielwe  ;  or  it  must  express  an  attemblaffe  of  qualities,  such  as  is  observed  to  belong 
to  some  individual  object,  and  is,  on  this  supposition,  the  name  of  such  object,  or  a 
noun.  *  *  *  We  have  thus  given  an  account  of  the  different  divisions  of  words, 
and  have  found  tiiat  the  whole  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads  <tf  Names, 
Qualities,  and  Actions;  or  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Verbs." — Inttvd.  io  AnafyL 

22.  This  notion  of  the  parts  of  speech,  as  the  reader  will  presentiy  see,  found  an 
advocate  fdso  in  the  antibor  of  the  popular  little  stoir  of  Jack  Halwd.  It  appears 
in  his  Hiiloaophio  Grammar  published  in  I^ladeiphia  m  1827.  Whether  the 
writer  boTTX>wed  it  from  Booth,  or  was  led  into  it  by  the  light  of  "  nature,**  I  am 
imable  to  say  :  ho  docs  not  appear  to  have  derived  it  fiom  Uie  ancients.  Now,  if 
either  he  or  the  lexic(^^pher  has  discovered  in  **  nature"  a  prototype  for  this 
scheme  of  grammar,  the  discovery  is  only  to  be  proved,  and  the  schemes  <^  all 
other  grammarians,  ancient  or  modern,  must  ^ve  place  to  it  For  the  reader  will 
observe  that  this  triad  of  parts  is  not  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Yossius  and 
Quintilian.  But  authority  may  be  found  for  reducing  the  number  of  Uie  parts  of 
speech  yet  lower.  Plato,  according  to  Harris,  and  the  first  inquirers  into  language, 
according  to  Horne  Tooke,  made  them  tieo ;  nouns  and  verbs  *  which  Crombie, 
Dalton,  M'Oullo<:h,  and  some  others,  say,  are  the  only  parts  essentially  necessary  for 
the  communication  of  our  thoughts.  Those  who  know  nothing  about  grammar,  re- 
gard all  words  as  of  one  class.  To  them,  a  word  is  simply  a  word ;  and  under 
what  other  name  it  may  come,  is  no  concern  of  thdrs. 

23.  Towards  this  point,  tends  every  attempt  to  amplify  granunar  by  suppressing 
any  of  the  ten  parts  of  ^)eech.  Nothing  is  gained  by  it ;  and  it  is  a  departure  from 
the  best  authority.  We  see  by  what  steps  this  kud  of  reasoning  raay  descend  ; 
and  we  have  an  admirable  illustration  of  it  in  the  several  grammatical  woi  ka  of 
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\raiuim  8.  C^iddL  I  ahaU  mett&m  them  ia  tho  ordw  in  whioh  th^  tqmeared ; 
mA  the  reader  may  judg«  whether,  the  author  dees  not  ulUmatdy  arrive  at  tne  conr 
chnioa  to  whidi  toe  foregtung  series  ia  conducted.  Thia  writer,  in  his  £^y  onlan^ 
gaage^  reokona  seveD  parts  of  speech ;  in  lus  Kew-Tork  Gnunmar,  six ;  in  hia  Hart- 
find  Graaamar,  duee  principal,  with  three,  othoa  aahoidiBate ;  in  his  FhiUdelphia 
Qfammar,  three  wly — ^nouns^  adjectives,  and  rerbs.  Here  he  alleles,  "  The  mier- 
ring  phm  of  nature  has  established  three  classes  of  perceptioDs,  and  consequeDtly 
thied  parts  of  speedi.'' — P.  171.  He  says  this,  as  if  be  meant  to  abide  by  it.  But, 
on  his  twenty-4bird  page,  we  are  UAd,  **  Every  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or  a  portici- 
j4a."  Now,  by  his  own  showing,  there  are  no  participles :  he  makes  tbem  all  ad- 
jeotivea,  in  each  his  scfaones.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  his  adjectives,  in- 
dading  what  others  call  participles,  are  nouns^  And  this  reduces  his  three  parts  of 
ipeedi  to  two,  in  spite  of  "  the  unerring  plan  of  nature  P*  But  even  this  number  is 
more  than  be  well  believed  in ;  for,  on  the  twenty-first  page  of  the  book,  he  affirms, 
that,  "  All  other  terms  are  but  derivative  forms  and  new  applicatioos  of  nouns." 
So  nmple  a  thing  is  this  method  of  grammar  I  But  Nee^  in  his  zeal  for  reforma- 
tion,  oatriea  the  fiTttwrlimaT  &irly  <^  the  brink  j  and  declares,  In  the  grammar 
wfaidk  shall  be  Ute  work  of  my  pupSs,  there  shall  be  found  no  nouns,  no  pronouns, 
no  artudea,  no  partioiplea,  no  verbs,  no  prepoations,  no  ooiijunctiona,  no  adverbs,  no 
iBtw jeeli<»M,  na  gerunds,  not  even  cm  single  supine.  Unnawoifiilly  dull  tiiey  bo 
teashed  from  ixr—Setft  Mtthod  <f  ^vcaHm,  p.  BO. 

24.  When  Gardell's  system  ^ipeared,  several  respectable  men,  convinced  by  "  his 
powerful  demonstrations,"  admitted  that  he  had  made  "  many  thin^  in  the  estab- 
ImW  citrates  of  tiie  ezpoimders  of  language  appear  sufficdenUy  ridiculous  and 
wiUinffly  lent  him  the  influence  of  their  names,  trusting  that  his  admirable  scheme  of 
Eogliui  grammar,  in  Vhich  their  ignorance  saw  nouiin^  but  new  truth,  would  be 
i^ieedil^  perfected  and  generally  embraced.*'f  B^ng  invited  by  the  author  to  a 
duenaaion  of  his  principle^  I  opp^ed  them  tn  Aw  presence,  both  privately  and  pub- 
Iksly ;  defending  a^nst  him,  not  misuocessfhlly,  those  doctrines  which  time  and 
cnstoni  have  sanctioned.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  that  oandid  t^poution  which 
CudeU  himself  had  treated  with  respect,  and  parried  in  vain,  was  afterwards,  by 
mne  of  his  converts,  impeached  of  all  unfairaees,  and  even  accused  of  wanting 
onmncm  sense.  No  one,**  says  Niebuhr,  **ever  ovolhrew  a  literary  idol,  without 
HOTOking  tike  ang«r  of  its  woishipers."— i^AtMcj^ioaf  Museum,  Vol.  i,  p.  4d9. 
Ilw  eertuoofeee  given  in  c<Hnmendation  this  "  set  <^  <^nion8,"  thoi^h  they  had 
BO  extmave  eflmt  tm  the  ^ahlic,  showed  fall  well  that  tm  signera  knew  little  of  the 
history  of  grammar ;  and  it  ia  the  cimtinual  repetitiiHi  of  such  things,  that  induces 
me  now  to  dwell  npon  ita  history,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  so  liable  to 
be  deceived  by  exploded  errors  republished  as  novelties,  A  eulogiat  sajn  ci  Cardell, 
'*He  had  adopted  a- set  of  opinions,  which,  to  most  of  his  readers,  appeared  entirely 
nemJ*  A  reriewer  proved,  mat  all  his  pretended  novelties  are  to  be  found  in  certain 
grammars  now  fo^tten,  or  seldom  read.  The  former  replies,  Then  he  [Cardell,]  is 
rigfat-^and  die  man  is  no  less  stupid  than  abusive,  who  finds  flsult ;  for  here  is  proof 
that  the  former  had  highly  respectable  authority  for  almost  every  thing  he  has  ad- 
vanced r — See  TTie  Friend,  Vol.  ii,  106  and  116,  from  which  all  the  ^p>otati(»B 
in  this  paragri^h,  except  one,  axe  taken. 

25.  ITie  reader  may  now  be  curious  to  know  what  these  doctrines  were.  They 
warn  summed  np  by  the  reviewer,  thus ;  "  Our  author  pretends  to  havb  drawn  prin- 
eipallj  from  his  own  resources,  in  making  op  his  booln ;  and  man^  may  have  sim- 
possd  tbm  is  more  nowdty  in  them  th«i  there  really  is.  For  instance :  1.  He 
clnswoe  the  orlietss  with  at^eelivea  ;  and  so  did  BrightJand,  Tooke,  Fisher,  Dalton, 
and  Webster.  2.  He  calls  the  parUe^aiUt  eu^eelivM  ;  and  so  did  Brightland  and 
Tooke.  8.  He  malro  the  prmoiau,  eilher  nouns  or  adjectives  ;  and  so  did  Adam, 
Dal  ton,  and  others.  4.  He  distributes  the  ar^tmetitma  among  the  other  parts  of 
qieech ;  and  so  did  Tooke.  6.  He  rejects  the  intetyeetions ;  and  bo  did  Valla, 
Saoctius,  and  Tooke.   6.  He  makes  the  potmstive  ease  an  adjective  ;  and  so  did 

•  Tim  frUttd,  IStt,  ToL  U,    IIT.  t  TSt  Frimtd,  YoU  U,  p. 
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Brightland.  7.  He  says  oar  language  has  no  easet;  and  bo  did  nanis.  8.  He 
calls  ea»e,  position  ;  and  80  did  James  Brown.  9.  He  reduces  the  adjectives  to  two 
classes,  defining  and  de$eribing  ;  and  ao  did  Dalton.  10.  He  declares  all  verbs  to 
he  active  ;  and  ao  did  Harris,  (in  his  Hermes,  Book  i,  Chap,  ix,)  though  he  admit- 
ted the  expedtency  of  the  common  division,  and  left  to  our  author  the  absurditv  of 
contending  about  it  Fisher  also  rejected  the  class  of  neuter  verbs,  and  called  them 
all  aelhe.  1 1.  Ho  reduces  the  moods  to  thrw,  and  the  ttiues  to  three  /  and  so  did 
Balton,  in  the  very  same  words.  Usher  also  made  the  tenses  three,  hut  aaid  there 
are  no  moods  in  English.  12.  He  makes  the  imperative  mood  always  future; 
and  so  did  Harris,  in  1751.  Kor  did  the  doctrine  ori^ute  with  him ;  for  Bright- 
land,  a  hundred  years  ago,  [about  1706,]  aacribed  it  to  some  of  his  predecessm. 
13.  Ue  reduces  we  whole  of  our  nfntax  to  about  thirty  lines  ;  and  two  thirds  d 
these  are  useless ;  for  Dr.  Johnscm  expressed  it  quite  As  fully  in  ten.  But  thcdr  ex- 
planations are  both  good  for  nothing;  and  Wallis,  more  wisely,  omitted  it  alto* 
gether."— 7%«  li-iend.  Vol.  ii,  p.  69. 

26.  Dr.  Webster  says,  in  a  marmnal  note  to  the  preface  of  his  Fhiloeophical 
Grammar,  "  Since  the  days  of  WaUis,  who  published  a  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language,  in  Ladn,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  [,]  from  which  Johnson  and  Lowth 
borrowed  most  of  Uieir  rules,  little  improveTnent  nas  been  made  in  English  gram- 
mar. Lowth  supplied  some  valuable  criticisms,  most  of  which  however  respect  ob- 
solete phrases ;  but  many  of  his  criticisms  are  extremely  erroneous,  and  tbejf  have 
had  an  ill  effect,  in  perverting  the  true  idi<nns  of  our  language.  Priestley  furnished  a 
number  of  new  and  useful  observations  on  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  £n|^id  lan- 
guage. To  which  may  be  added  some  good  remarks  of  Blair  and  Campbell,  inter- 
spersed with  many  errors.  Hurray,  not  faavii^  mounted  to  the  (ai^Bl  soaroes  of 
information,  and  pntfeaaing  only  to  select  and  airange  the  rules  and  criticisms  of 
preceding;  writers,  has  fiirai^ed  little  or  nothing  new.  Of  the  nnmeroiu  compila- 
tions of  inferior  character,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the^  have  added  nothing  to  the 
stock  of  grammatical  knowledge.**  And  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  work,  as 
well  as  of  his  Improved  Grammar,  published  in  1831,  extends  the  censure  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  not  the  English  language  only  whose  history  and  principles  are  yet  to 
be  illustrated  ;  but  the  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  all  other  luiguages,  with  which 
I  have  any  acquaintance,  must  be  revised  and  corrected,  before  their  elements  and 
true  constmction  can  be  folly  understood."  In  an  advertUement  to  the  grammar  pre- 
fixed to  his  quarto  Americm  Dictionary,  the  Doctor  is  yet  more  severe  upon  books 
of  this  sort.  I  close,"  says  he,  **  with  the  single  remark,  that  from  all  the  observa- 
tions I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  am  convinced  the  dictionaries  and  grammars 
which  have  been  naed  in  our  seminaries  of  learning  for  the  last  forty  or  tifiy  yearSf 
are  so  incorrect  and  imperfect  that  they  have  introduced  or  sanctioned  more  errors 
than  they  have  amended ;  in  other  words,  had  the  people  of  England  and  of  these 
States  been  left  to  learn  the  pronunciation  and  construction  of  their  vernacular  lan- 
guage solely  by  tradition,  and  the  reading  of  good  authorsi  the  langiu^  would 
have  been  ^ken  and  written  with  more  purity  than  it  has  been  ai3  now  is,  by 
lliose  who  bare  learned  to  adjust  their  language  by  the  rales  which  dictionaries 
presraibe." 

27.  Little  and  much  are  but  relative  terms;  yet  when  we  lookback  to  the  period  in 
which  English  grammar  was  taught  only  in  Latin,  it  seems  extravagant  to  say,  diat 
**  little  improvement  has  been  made**  in  it  since.  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  a  more 
qualified  sentiment.  '*  That  the  grammar  of  our  language  has  made  conndersble 
pn^ess  since  Uie  days  of  Swift,  who  wrote  a  petty  treatise  on  the  subject,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident;  but  whoever  confflders  what  remains  to  be  done,  cannot  but  per- 
ceive how  ridiculous  are  many  of  the  boasts  and  felicitations  which  we  have  beard 
on  that  topic"*  Some  further  notice  will  now  be  taken  of  that  progress,  and  of  the 
writers  who  have  been  commonly  considered  the  chief  promoters  of  it,  but  eepe- 
dally  of  such  as  have  not  been  previously  mentioned  in  a  like  connexion.  Among 

■8Mth«PnAwetoiBTC«mMndi«U  KngU  Onmnwrta  tha  AmwlMB«dltta>ortft«  Tnamtnmf  KnmmU 
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tbew  may  be  notioed  William  Walker^  tbe  preceptor  of  Sir  baac  Newton,  a  teacher 
aoil  grammariaa  of  cxtraordinaiy  learning,  who  died  in  1684.  He  has  left  us  sun- 
dry monaments  of  his  taste  and  critical  sbll :  one  is  bis  **  Treatise  of  English  Parti- 
dw," — a  work  of  great  labour  and  merit,  but  useless  to  most  people  now-a-days,  be- 
cause it  explains  tbe  English  in  Latin;  an  other,  bis  Art  of  Teaching  ImprovM," 
— vhich  is  also  an  able  treatise,  and  apparently  well  adapted  to  its  object,  "  the 
Grounding  of  a  Touog  Scholar  in  the  Latin  Tongue."  In  the  latter,  are  mentioned 
other  works  of  his,  on  "  Rketorick^  and  Logick^  which  I  have  not  seen. 

28.  In  1706,  Rickard  Johnson  published  an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred psges,  entitled,  Grammatical  Commentaries  ;  being  an  Apparatus  to  a  New 
National  Grammar :  by  way  of  aniinadveiuon  upon  the  taUities,  obscurities,  redtm- 
daories  and  defects  of  Li!y*s  System  now  in  use."  This  i^  a  work  of  great  acuteness, 
labour,  and  leatning ;  and  might  be  of  signal  use  t)  any  oue  who  should  undertake 
to  prepare  a  new  or  improved  Latin  grammar ;  of  which,  in  my  omnion,  we  have 
jet  ui^t  need.  The  En^ish  grammarian  may  also  peruse  it  with  advantage,  if 
be  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin — and  without  such  knowledge  he  must  be  ill  prc- 
pued  for  his  task.  Hiia  work  is  spoken  of  and  quoted  by  some  of  the  eariy  Eng^ 
li^  grammarians ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  writer  do  not  appear  to  have  been  realized. 
His  book  was  not  calculated  to  supply  the  place  of  the  «>mmon  one ;  ior  the  author 
tboi^t  it  impracticable  to  make  a  new  grammar,  suitable  for  boys,  and  at  the  saino 
time  to  embrace  in  it  proo&  sufficient  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  teachers  in  favour 
of  the  old.  King  Henry's  edict  in  support  of  Lilr,  was  yet  in  force,  backed  by  all 
the  partiality  which  long  habit  creates ;  and  Johnson's  learning,  and  labour,  and 
seal,  were  admired,  and  praised,  and  soon  forgot 

29.  Near  the  beginmng  of  tbe  last  century,  some  of  the  generous  wits  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  seeing  die  need  there  was  of  greater  attention  to  their  vemao- 
nlar  langua^,  and  of  a  grammar  more  properly  Elfish  than  koj  then  in  use,  pro- 
duced a  book  with  which  the  later  writers  on  tbe  s:irae  subject^  would  have  done 
veil  to  hare  made  themselves  better  acquunted.  It  is  entitled  **  A  Grammar  of  the 
Eai^isli  Ton^nid ;  with  the  Arts  of  Logick,  Rhetonck,  Poetry,  &c.  Illustrated  with 
nwfiil  Notes ;  giving  the  Groimda  and  Reasons  of  Grammar  in  General.  The 
TPkoIe  makang  a  Compleat  System  of  im  English  Education.  Published  by  John 
BuQHrLAim,  for  the  Use  of  the  Schools  m  Cheat  Britwn  and  Ireland."  It  is 
iDgeoionsly  recommended  in  a  certificate  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  or  the  TattJer,  un- 
der the  fictitious  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  and  ia  a  poem  of  forty-three  lines, 

Nahum  Tate,  poet  laureate  to  her  Majesty.  It  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  three 
hundred  pages ;  nwork  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  and  originality ;  anrl  written  in  a 
style  which,  though  not  faultless,  has  scarcely  been  surpas^  by  any  English  gram- 
marian since.  I  quote  it  as  Brightland's  :*  who  were  the  real  authors,  docs  not  ap- 
pear. It  seems  to  be  tbe  work  of  more  than  one,  and  perhaps  tbe  writers  of  the 
Tattler  were  the  men.  My  copy  is  of  the  seventh  edition,  London,  printed  for  Ilonry 
Liotot,  1746.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  very  skillful  hands;  yet  is  it  not  in  all  re- 
^ts  well  planned  or  well  executed.  It  unwisely  reduces  tbe  parts  of  speech  to 
wDT ;  gives  them  new  names ;  and  rdecta  more  of  the  old  system  than  the  schools 
could  be  made  willing  to  give  op,  ^mce  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
extensively  adopted. 

30.  R 18  now  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  since  Dr.  Sutiji,  in  a  public  re- 
DioQstranoe  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  complained  of  the  imperfect  state  of  our 
language,  and  alleged  in  particular,  that  **in  many  instances  it  o^uded  i^ainst 
miy  part  of  grammar."!    Blfty  years  afterward,  2>r.  Loteth  seconded  this  cora- 

*S«iW  an  OmX  HrWiUud  hlnnlfvu  Om  writer  of  thb  KrammH:  but  to  mtppoM  feim  tbo  wde  Mithor, 
hvdh  ompMtiwtthttidadtatlitt  to  the  QiMea,     her  "mcMt  Obedient  and  VnXa\£  auti9d»,Xb»Autl)anr 
« via Oa  muht  Ib  whleh  Umm m  ^oken  of,  ia  tb«  fonovfaig  tinea,  by  tbe  lenmts: 
"TbflD      wlnt  Thanks,  what  Prataee  mnet  attend 
The  Om*rmu  WtU,  who  thna  coald  oondpaoend  1 
SkiU,  that  to  Art's  rablimeat  Orb  oan  rMch, 
Enpiojr'd  Ita  bniDbl*  Elenwnto  to  Teadi  I 
Y«t  wwUiIIt  EMMnfd,  beoMite  we  knoir 
Tb  nba  Arir  Contry*  Faaoa  (tagr  ■tM|^d  n  tow."— Tim 
f  Ik  Oiavb4  b  fcfa  FbOonpIv  or  Bhrtoris,        U8U^  makH  a  dlOeBltr 
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plainti  and  pressed  it  home  upon  the  polite  and  the  leuned.  "  Does  he  mean " 
sa^  the  latter,  '*  that  the  English  language,  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  politest  part  of  the 
nadon,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  writiDj^  of  the  most  approved  autnora,  often  offends 
against  every  part  of  grammar  ?  jntu  &r,  /  am  t^raui  Me  charge  tt  tnte.'— 
£owth*»  Chammavy  Ptvfaee^  p.  iv.  Yet  tne  learnt  Doctor,  to  whom  much  praise 
has  been  justly  ascribed  for  the  enconnu;ement  which  he  gave  to  this  n^ected 
study,  att^pted  nothing  more  than  "  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar 
which,  he  says,  "  was  calculated  for  the  learner  even  <^  the  loweet  ckus and  those 
who  would  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  he  referred  to  Harris  ;  whose  work 
is  not  an  English  grammar,  but  "  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Universal 
Grammar.'*  Lowth's  Grammar  was  first  published  in  1758.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  preface,  the  reverend  author,  afler  acknowledging  the  enlargement, 
polish,  and  rehnement,  which  the  languace  had  received  during  the  preceding  two 
hundred  ^ears,  ventures  to  add,  "  but,  whatever  other  improvements  it  may  have 
received,  it  hath  made  no  advances  in  granmiaUcal  accnracy.**  I  do  not  quote  this 
assertion  to  affirm  it  literally  true,  in  all  its  apparent  breadth ;  but  there  is  less  rea- 
son to  boast  of  the  correctness  even  now  attained,  than  to  believe  that  the  writers  on 
grammar  are  not  the  authors  who  have  in  general  come  nearest  to  it  in  practice. 
Nor  have  the  ablest  authors  always  produooif  the  best  compends  for  the  litoary  in- 
struction of  youth. 

31.  The  treatises  of  the  learned  doctors  Harris,  Lowth,  Johnson,  Ash,  Priestley, 
Home  Toolra,  Crombie,  Coote,  and  Webster,  owe  their  celebrity  not  so  much  to 
thar  intrinsic  fitness  for  school  instruction,  as  to  the  literary  reputation  of  the  wri- 
ters. Oi  Harries  Hermes^  (which,  in  com|iarison  with  our  common  grammars,  is 
indeed  a  work  of  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  full  of  interesting  speculations,  and 
written  with  great  elegance  both  of  style  and  method,')  Dr.  Lmotk  sa^s,  it  is  "  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  analysis,  that  has  been  exhibited  snce  the 
days  of  Aristotle." — Preface  to  Gram.,  p.  x.  But  these  two  authors,  if  their  works 
be  taken  together,  as  the  latter  intended  they  should  be,  supply  no  sufficient  course 
of  English  grammar.  The  instructions  of  the  one  are  too  umited,  and  those  of  the 
other  are  not  specially  directed  to  the  subject 

32.  Dr.  Joknaon,  who  was  practically  one  of  the  greatest  grammarians  that  ever 
lived,  and  who  was  very  nearly  coetaneous  with  both  Harris  and  Lowth,  speaks  at 
Uie  state  of  English  grammar  in  the  following  terms:  "I  found  our  s^ech  copious 
without  order,  and  energetick  withmt  rulee :  wherever  I  turned  my  view,  there  was 
perplexity  to  be  disentangled,  and  confusion  to  bo  reflated." — Prefbee  to  JHet^  p. 
1.  Agiiin  :  "  Having  therefore  notuwtence  but  from  general  grammaryl  applied 
m^lf  to  tho  perusal  of  our  writers ;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  (rf*  use  to  ascec- 
tam  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase,  accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  diction- 
ary."— Und.  But  it  is  not  jpven  to  any  one  man  to  do  every  thing ;  else,  Johnson 
had  done  it.  His  object  was,  to  compile  a  dictionary,  rather  than  to  compose  a 
^animar,  of  our  language.  To  lexico^phy,  grammar  is  necesswy,  as  a  prepara- 
tion ;  but,  as  a  purpose,  it  is  merely  incidental.  Dr.  Priestley  speaks  of  Johnson 
thus :  "  I  must  not  conclude  this  pre&ce,  without  making  my  acknowledgements  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  whose  admirable  dictionary  has  been  of  the  greutest  use  to  me  in  the 
study  of  our  language.  It  is  pity  he  had  not  formed  as  just,  and  as  extenbive  an 
idea  of  English  grammar.  Perhaps  this  very  useful  work  may  stJll  be  reserved  for 
his  distinguished  abilities  in  this  way," — Priestley's  Orammar,  Prrfixce,  p.  xiiii. 
Dr.  Johnson's  English  Grammar  is  all  comprised  in  fourteen  pages,  and  of  course  it 
is  very  defident   The  syntax  he  seems  indlned  entirely  to  omit,  as  (he  says)  Wal- 

MMtnt  ettesUumnlMUnMorttM  mtMipiMuUoii  of  the  term  (trommar;  mnd  ■nppowa  Uie  wrltei*«  notioB  of 
nie  tMW  to  have  been,  "of  Krannnar  Id  the  KbUnet,  on  unlTerwl  ^rchetrpe  by  which  th«  paitienlu-  KTMnman 
of  ■lldURKnt  longuM  ought  to  ha  reRulsted."  And  kdd«,  "If  thU  iru  Ms  meaning,  I  cannot  ny  whether  ho 
U  tn  the  right  or  in  tha  wrmg;  In  thta  aeenntlon.  I  acknowledge  mraelf  to  he  entlr«lv  Ignorant  of  this  Ideal 
gmniMr."  It  woold  be  nutre  fklr  to  auppose  that  Dr.  Swift  meant  by  "grammar"  uie  rules  and  prindplea 
Mcordlneto  vhkh  the  EnglUb  hnguage  ought  to  be  spoken  and  written;  and,  (aa  I  shall  hereafter  abow,)  ute 
no  great  ayperbolo  to  afllnB,  that  ererr  pwt  of  the  eode— nay,  well-nlgfa  erenr  one  of  these  rules  and  prlncA. 
ple£-4s.lpiBanrlnst«Daeg,Tlolated.  Ifttottywbataaybeoalbdttolai^^  least  by  tibon  speskm 

•Dd  willcn  vho  an  i»4or  ttn  111001^  ohUsdiou  to  know  and  olMsm  Ua  Uve  1M 
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Ss  did,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  better  done;  but,  for  fivm*e  win,  he  coDdeeoends  to 
besloir  npoQ  it  ten  short  )iiie8. 

33.  My  point  here  is,  that  the  best  grammariana  hare  left  mnch  to  be  done  by 
him  who  may  choose  to  labour  for  the  farther  improvement  of  Bnglish  grammar ; 
and  that  a  man  may  well  deserve  comparfttive  praise,  who  has  not  reached  perfection 
in  a  science  like  thia.  Johnson  himself  committed  many  errors,  some  of  which  I 
thill  beiesfiar  expose ;  yet  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  following  judgement  o(  his 
wOTks  was  penned  without  some  bias  of  prejudice :  **  Johnson's  merit  oneht  not  to 
be  deoied  to  him ;  but  his  dictionary  b  the  most  imperfect  and  fiuilty,  and  the  leart 
valuaUe  ^anjr*  of  his  prodnctioDB;  and  fhat  share  of  merit  which  it  possewi, 
nukes  it  by  so  nmch  the  more  hnrtfiil.  I  rej<nce,  however,  that  though  the  least 
nlnable,  he  fennd  it  the  most  pxttftdble :  for  I  could  never  rud  his  profooe  wtthont 
dteddiag  a  tear.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  itai  his  grammar  and  hiatory  and 
ifirttonary  of  what  he  callg  the  English  language,  are  in  all  respects  (except  the  bnik 
of  yio  latterf)  most  truly  contemptible  peiformanoes ;  and  a  r^roach  to  the  learn- 
ing and  indttstry  of  a  nadon  which  could  receive  ibem  with  the  shghtest  approbation. 
Nearly  one  third  of  this  dictionaty  is  as  much  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  as  ol 
the  Eoj^ish ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  so  to  tranklato  any  one  of  the  plain- 
est Snd  most  popnliir  numbers  of  the  Spectator  into  the  language  of  this  dictionary, 
that  DO  mere  Eaglishman,  though  well  read  in  his  own  language,  would  be  able  to 
c«n|ffehend  one  sentence  of  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  work  of  labour,  and  yet  is  in 
trath  one  ef  the  most  idle  performances  ever  offered  to  the  public ;  compiled  by  an 
nthor  who  possessed  not  one  single  recjuinte  for  the  undertaking,  and  (being  a  puh- 
Ktatioo  (tf  a  set  of  booicBellers)  owin^  its  auccess  to  that  venr  circumstance  which 
alone  most  moke  it  imposmUe  that  it  should  deserve  suoceas,"-— 2bo£e*«  JHvenumt 
t^PwIey,  Vol.  i,  p.  182. 

34.  Ih.  AsK»  Grammatical  Ltstitntes,  or  Easy  Introduction  to  Dr.  Lowth's  Eng* 
lidh  Gnnunar,"  is  a  meagre  performance,  the  ease  of  which  consists  in  nothing  but 
its  brevity.  Jh:  pTieatUy,  who  in  Ae  preface  to  his  third  edition  acknowledges  his 
obligationa  to  Johnson,  and  Also  to  Lowth,  thought  it  premature  to  attempt  an  Kng- 
lid)  grammar;  and  contented  himself  with  publishing  a  few  brief  "Rudiments," 
with  a  loose  appendix  consisting  q£  "  Notes  and  Observations,  for  the  use  of  those 
vho  hare  made  some  proficiency  in  the  luiguage."  He  says^  "  With  respect  to  our 
(nrn  language,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  claim  upon  all  who  make  use  of  it,  to  do 
somethio^  fot  its  improvement ;  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  this  |>tirpose  at 
present,  is,  to  exhibit  its  aictoal  structure,  and  the  varieties  with  which  it  is  used. 
Wbea  these  are  once  distinctiy  pointed  out,  and  generally  attended  to,  the  best 
forms  of  q»eedi,  and  those  which  are  most  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  langoaga, 
*ill  so6n  recmmnend  themselves,  and  come  into  general  nee;  and  when,  oy  l£ia 
nKSoa,  the  language  shall  be  written  with  suflkient  nmfonnity,  we  may  htypa  to  see 
a  ctmi^ete  grammar  cl  it  At  preaent,  U  i»  h^no  nuamt  ripeyhr  sucA  a  voriifl 
but  we  may  approximate  to  it  very  &at^  if  all  persons  who  are  mialified  to  main 
nnunlB  tmon  it,  will  g^ve  a  litde  attentifm  to  toe  subject  In  sndi  a  case,  a  few 
yean  might  be  aufficiant  to  oomi^ete  it" — PriesOe^a  Qramauar,  Prefita^  p.  xv.  la. 

*  Tbphnae  "df  an|^*  Uhm  emiiwna.  Thew  vordi  va^i  to  l»r«  been  onltMl  ar  ths  Mthox  *>nM 

btn  Mid—"  the  I«Mt  nlnkble  of  aU  his  producdoni." 
t  Thb  word  latter  tbotild        been  loit,*  for  three  wtnlcs  ure  here  ipokeD  o£ 

%  WIUi  thla  ajdnlon  eoncarred  the  leained  Jamei  Wbtte,  HUtbor  of  »  Qraxrunatlcal  Ewar  on  the  En^lili  Verb, 
u  octavo  TQlame  of  more  tiiao  tbree  hundred  pegee,  publlahed  In  London  In  ITei,  Tbla  anthor  Mya,  "Out 
E«T*  tonrde  formfaig  an  Ei^lah  Gnumuu,  Save  not  been  very  nanj :  from  tbe  rel^  of  Qneen  EHj«beth,  to 
int  of  Qneeo  Ann,  there  are  bat  Two  that  the  antbor  of  tbe  Present  knnra  of ;  one  In  EngUah  by  the  renovn'd 
Bra  Joowxi,  and  one  In  Latin  bj  the  feam'd  Dr.  Wa]U&  In  the  relgnof  Qneen  Ann  Indeed,  there seema  to  hare 
■nm  a  noble  Spirit  of  Ingenlona  Emolatioa  In  tUa  literarj  waj:  and  to  thia  we  owe  the  tmtiwss  oonipoi'd  at 
Utti  period  for  tbe  nae  irf  Mhoola,  br  BriKhtland,  Qreenwood,  and  If  alttalre.  But,  since  that  Ume,  nothing  bath 
Wai'd,  that  bath  come  to  tfala  EMayltf  t  knowledge,  deeciTing  to  he  taken  aaj/  notice  of  mm  tending  to  Qluitiata 
our  Laegnafe  bf  a«eertainlng  tbe  Orammar  of  It;  except  Anaelm  BaylV a  Introduction  to  Languages,  Jofanaon's 
vnnanar  prefi^^d  to  the  Abridgement  of  hia  Dictionary,  and  the  late  Dr.  Ward's  Eaaajra  npon  tho  English  Leo- 
EU^— Tbeae  an  all  the  TreaUsea  he  hatti  met  with,  relatlTo  to  thlasabject;  aU  which  be  hath  peme'd  very 
■t>Hitivd]r,  and  made  the  beat  nao  of  tbem  In  hli  power.  Bat  notwithstanding  all  theau  aide,  aomething  atill  re- 
to  be  done,  at  leaat  It  eo  appcan  to  blm,  prepartUor]/  to  altempting  with  aueeem  the  Orammar  of  ow 
jM^aafe.  AU  onr  eSScirta  of  this  Und  aetm  lo  haTe  been  render'd  fuefleetnal  hitherto,  chiefly  by  the  prera- 
Jkcj  eftwo  bke  nottoiis:  one  of  wbkh  la,  that  our  Veite  hne  no  Hoodi;  and  the  other,  that  oui  Laiigu>g> 
^  M  ByMax."— ITMW*  K«*,  p.  vUL 
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point  of  time,  both  Ash  and  Priestley  cxpreesl^  claim  priority  to  Lovth,  for  their 
first  editions ;  but  the  fonner  having  allowed  his  work  to  be  afterwards  entitled  ao 
latroduction  to  Lowth's,  and  tho  latter  having  acknowledged  some  improvemeDts  in 
his  Irom  the  same  Bource,  they  have  both  been  regarded  as  later  authors. 

S6.  The  great  work  <^  the  learned  etymologist  John  Home  Tooke^,  consists  of  two 
octavo  volumes,  entitled,  "  Epba  Ptebobhta,  or  the  Divendous  of  Purley."  This 
work  ezplaina,  with  admirable  sagacity^  the  origin  and  primitive  import  of  many  of 
the  most  common  yet  moat  obacare  ^^;;liBh  wwda;  and  is,  for  that  reason,  a  valua- 
ble performance.  But  as  it  amtams  notbing  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
language,  and  embraces  no  proper  system  of  grammatical  doctrines,  it  is  a  great  * 
error  to  suppose  that  the  common  principles  of  practical  grammar  ought  to  give 
place  to  sndi  instnictitHis,  or  even  be  modelled  aeowdtiiffto  what  the  author  proves 
to  be  true  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  particular  words,  jlio  common  grammarians 
were  less  confuted  by  him,  than  many  of  his  readers  have  imagined;  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  foigotten  that  his  punxiee  was  as  different  from  theirs,  as  are  their  scliemes 
of  Grammar  from  the  plnn  of  his  critical  "Diversions."  In  this  connexion  may  he 
mentioned  an  other  work  of  similar  size  and  purpose,  but  more  comprehensiTe  in 
design ;  the  "  History  of  European  Languages,"  by  that  astonishing  linguist  tho  lats 
Dr.  Alexander  Murray.  This  work  was  left  unfinished  by  its  lamented  author ;  but 
it  will  remain  a  monument  of  erudition  never  surpassed,  acquired  in  spite  of  wants 
and  difficulties  as  great  as  diligence  ever  surmounted.  Like  Tooke's  volumes,  it  is 
however  of  little  use  to  the  mere  English  scholar.  It  can  be  read  to  advantage  only 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  several  other  languages.  Tho  works  of  Cromhie 
and  ChoU  are  more  property  essaps  or  di8Bertati<nu,  than  dementaiy  systems  of 
grammar. 

36.  The  number  of  Boyish  grammars  has  now  become  so  very  great,  that  not 
even  a  general  idea  of  the  compsratire  merits  or  defects  of  each  can  here  be  given. 
I  have  examined  with  some  diligence  all  that  I  have  bad  opportunity  to  obtain ;  but 
have  heard  of  several  which  I  have  never  yet  seen.  Whoever  is  curious  to  examine 
nt  large  what  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  and  thus  to  qualify  himself  to  judge 
the  better  of  any  new  grammar,  may  easily  make  a  collection  of  one  or  two  hundred 
bearing  difierent  names.  There  are  also  many  works  not  called  grammars,  from 
which  onr  copyists  ^ave  taken  large  portions  of  their  compilations.  Thus  Murray 
confessedly  copied  from  ten  authors;  five  of  whom  are  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Blair,  and  Campbell.  Br.  Beattie,  who  accjuired  great  celebrity  as  a  teacher,  poet, 
philosopher,  and  logician,  was  well  skilled  in  grammar;  but  he  b'eated  the  subject 
only  in  critical  disquintions,  and  not  in  an^  distinct  elementary  work  adapted  to 
genera]  use.  Sheridan  and  Walker,  being  lexiotwraphers,  confined  themselves  chiefly 
to  orthography  and  pronunciation.  Murray  denved  sundry  principles  from  the 
writings  of  each ;  but  the  English  Grammar  prepared  hy  the  latter,  was  written,  I 
tJiink,  several  years  later  than  Murray's.  The  learned  doctors  Blair  and  Campbell 
wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  not  on  the  elemeataiT  parts  <^  grammar.  Of  the  tvo,  the 
latter  is  by  &r  the  more  accurate  writer.  Blur  is  fluent  and  easy,  but  he  fhrnishes 
not  a  little  fidse  syntax ;  CampbelPs  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  is  a  very  valuable  trea- 
tise. To  these,  smd  five  or  six  other  authors  whom  I  have  noticed,  was  Lindley 
Murray  "  principally  indebted  for  his  materials."  Thus  fiir  of  the  famous  contribu- 
tors to  English  grammar.  The  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  delivered  at 
Harvard  University  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  published  in  two  octavo  volumes 
in  1810,  are  such  as  do  credit  even  to  that  ^reat  man;  but  they  descend  less  to 
verbal  criticism,  and  enter  less  into  the  peculiar  province  of  the  grammarian,  than 
do  most  other  works  of  a  similar  title. 

37.  Some  of  the  most  respectable  authors  or  compilers  of  more  ^neral  systems 
of  En^ish  grammar  for  the  use  of  schools,  are  the  writer  of  the  British  Grammar, 
Bicknell,  Buchanan,  William  Ward,  Alexander  Murray  the  schoolmaster,  Meimye, 
Usher,  lindley  Murray,  Penning,  W.  Allen,  Grant,  David  Blur,  Lennie,  Guy, 
Churchill.  To  attempt  any  thing  like  a  review  or  comparative  estimate  of  these, 
would  |ffotnot  this  introdnctioa  Wond  all  reasonable  bounds;  and  still  others 
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vould  be  excluded,  which  are  perhaps  better  entitled  to  notice.  Of  mere  modi&ers 
ind  abridgen,  the  number  is  so  great,  and  the  merit  or  fiune  so  fittle,  that  1  will 
,  not  tie^Mss  upon  the  reader's  patience  by  any  further  mention  of  them  or  their 
vorfea.  Whoever  takes  an  accurate  and  compreheofflve  view  of  the  histoiy  and 
present  st^  this  branch  of  learnings  though  he  may  not  conclude,  with  Dr. 
Frieitley,  that  it  is  premature  to  attempt  a  complete  grammar  of  the  language,  can 
searoely  f(n-bear  to  coincide  witli  Dr.  Banow,  in  the  opinion  that  among  all  the  trea- 
tises hetetofbre  produced  no  such  grammar  is  ibund.  "  Some  superfluities  have  been 
expunged,  some  mistakes  have  been  rectifiedf  and  some  obscurities  have  been  cleared ; 
still,  however,  that  all  the  grammars  used  in  our  difierent  schools,  public  as  well  as 
private,  are  dis^aced  by  errors  or  defects,  is  a  complaint  as  just  as  it  is  frequent 
ani  loud." — Bamm't  Egmys^  p.  83. 

38.  Whether,  in  what  I  have  been  enabled  to  do,  there  wiH  be  found  a  remedy 
for  this  complaint,  must  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  others.  Upon  the  probability 
of  eflTecting  this,  I  have  been  willing  to  stake  some  labour;  how  much,  and  with 
what  merir,  let  the  candid  and  discerning,  when  they  shall  have  examined  for  them- 
sdves,  judge.  It  is  certaia  that  we  have  hitherto  had,  of  our  language,  no  complete 
gnmamar.  The  need  of  such  a  work  I  suppose  to  be  at  this  time  io  no  small  de- 
giee  felt,  especially  by  those  who  conduct  our  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  and 
my  ambition  has  been  to  produce  one  which  mimxt  deservedly  stand  along  side  of 
iSk  Port-Royal  Lataa  and  GreMc  Grammars,  or  the  Orammaire  des  Grammaires 
(tf  GirauU  Ehi  Vivier.  TI  this  weak  is  unworthy  to  aa|Hre  to  such  rank,  let  the  pa- 
trons of  En^iah  literature  remember  that  the  achievement  of  my  design  is  stiu  a 
deademtnm.  We  surely  have  no  other  book  which  mi^t,  in  any  sense,  have  been 
called  **  tie  Orammar  of  JEnglith  Qratnmars;^  none,  which,  either  by  excellence, 
or  on  account  of  the  particular  direction  of  its  criticism,  might  take  such  a  name. 
I  have  turned  the  eyes  of  Grammar,  in  an  especial  manner,  upon  the  conduct  of  her 
own  household;  and  from  this  volume,  the  reader  acquire  a  more  juat  idea  of 
the  prxiinmar  which  is  displayed  in  Engliak  gra^mara^  he  will  discover  at  least  one 
reason  for  the  title  which  nas  been  bestowed  upon  the  work.  Such  as  the  book  is, 
1  fH^esent  it  to  the  pubhc,  without  pride,  without  self-seeking,  and  without  anxiety : 
knowing  that  most  of  my  readers  will  be  interested  in  estimating  it  justly;  that  no 
tnn  service,  freely  rendered  to  learning,  can  &il  of  its  end ;  and  that  no  achieve- 
ment merits  aught  wiUi  Him  who  graciously  sappUes  all  ability.  The  opinions  ex- 
pveased  in  it  have  been  fonned  with  candour,  uid  are  offiared  with  submission.  If 
m  any  thing  they  are  emmeoos,  there  are  Uiose  who  can  detect  their  faults.  In 
the  iaofpagd  of  an  anoient  masto:,  the  earnest  and  asnduous  Despauter,  I  invite  the 
omreotaon  of  the  c«idid :  "  Noa  quoque,  quantumcunque  diligentes^  cum  a  oan<Udifl 
torn  a  lividis  carpemur:  a  candidis  interdum  juste ;  quos  oro,  ut  de  ertatia  omnibus 
amiod  me  admoneant—^iro  nonnunquam  quia  homo  uinL" 

QOOLD  BBOWN. 

iVew  Tort,  1886. 
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G  R  A  M  M  A  E 

or 

ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


Grammar,  ns  an  art,  is  the  jiower  of  reading,  writing,  and  s|>eakitig 
correctlj.  As  an  acquisition,  it  is  the  essential  skill  of  scholarship.  As 
a  study,  it  is  tiie  practical  science  which  teaches  the  right  use  of  lan- 
guage.* 

Ah  English  Grammar  is  a  book  which  professes  to  explain  the  nature 
aod  stmcture  of  the  English  langua^  ;  and  to  show,  on  jnst  authority, 
yrhai  is,  and  what  is  not,  ^ood  English. 

English  Grammar,  in  itself,  is  the  art  of  reading,  writing,  and  speak- 
ing the  English  language  correctly.  It  implies,  in  the  adept,  such  knowl- 
edge as  enables  him  to  avoid  improprieties  of  speech  ;  to  correct  any 
errors  that  may  occur  in  literary  compositions  ;  and  to  parse,  or  explain 
grammatically,  whatsoever  is  rightly  written. 

To  read  is  to  perceive  what  is  written  or  printed,  so  as  to  understand 
the  words,  and  be  able  to  utter  them  with  their  proper  sounds. 

To  write  is  to  express  words  and  thoughts  by  letters,  or  characters, 
made  with  a  pen  or  other  instrument. 

To  ^ah  is  to  utter  words  orally,  in  cider  that  they  may  he  heard  and 
understood. 

Grammar,  like  every  other  liberal  art,  can  be  properly  taught  only  by 
a  regular  analysis,  or  systematic  elucidation,  of  its  component  parts  or 
principles  ;  and  these  parts  or  principles  must  be  made  known  cmefly  by 
means  of  definitions  and  examples,  rules  and  exercises. 

A  perfect  definition  of  any  thing  or  class  of  things  is  such  a  description 
of  it,  as  distinguishes  that  entire  thing  or  class  from  every  thing  else,  by 
briefly  telling  what  it  is. 

An  example  is  a  particular  instance  or  model,  serving  to  prove  or  illus- 
trate some  given  proposition  or  truth. 

A  ntie  of  grammar  is  some  law,  more  or  less  general,  by  which  custom 
Isolates  and  prescribes  the  right  use  of  language. 

An  exercise  is  some  technical  performance  required  of  the  learner  in 
order  to  bring  his  knowled^  and  skill  into  practice. 

Language,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  term,  embraced  only  vocal 
expression,  or  human  speech  uttered  by  the  mouth  ;  but  after  lettera 
were  invented  to  represent  articulate  sounds,  language  became  twofidd, 
^oken  and  wr^ten^  so  that  the  term,  language,  now  signifies,  any  series 
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of  soitnds  or  letters  formed  into  words  and  employed  for  the  expression 
of  thought. 

Of  tnc  composition  of  language  we  have  also  two  kinds,  prose  and 
verse;  the  latter  requiring  a  certain  number  and  variety  of  syllables  in 
each  line,  but  the  former  being  free  from  any  such  restraint. 

The  leaM  parts  of  written  mnguage  are  letters  ;  of  spoken  language, 
syllables;  of  language  significant  m  each  part,  words;  oflanguage  combin- 
ing thought,  phrt^es;  of  langua^  subjoining  sense,  clauses ;  of  language 
coordinating  sense,  members ;  of  language  completing  sense,  sentences. 

A  discourse,  or  narration,  of  any  length,  is  but  a  series  of  sentenws  ; 
which,  when  written,  must  be  separated  by  the  proper  points,  that  the 
meaning  and  relation  of  all  the  words  may  be  qnickly  and  cleurly  per- 
ceived by  the  reader,  and  the  whole  be  uttered  as  the  sense  requires. 

In  extended  compositions,  a  sentence  is  usually  less  than  a  paragraph  ; 
a  paragraph,  less  than  a  section  ;  a  section,  less  than  a  chapter  ;  a  chap- 
ter, less  than  a  book ;  a  book,  less  than  a  volume ;  and  a  volume,  less 
than  the  entire  work. 

The  common  order  of  literary  division^  then,  is  ;  of  a  largo  work,  into 
volumes  ;  of  volumes,  into  books  ;  of  books,  into  chapters  ;  of  chapters, 
into  sections ;  of  sections,  into  paragraphs ;  of  para^phs,  into  sentences ; 
of  sentences,  into  members  ;  of  members,  into  clauses  ;  of  clauses,  into 
phrases  ;  of  phrases,  into  words  ;  of  words,  into  syllables  ;  of  syllables, 
mto  letters. 

But  it  rarely  happens  that  any  one  work  requires  the  use  of  all  these 
divisions  ;  and  we  often  assume  some  natural  distinction  and  order  of 
parts,  naming  each  as  we  find  it ;  and  also  subdivide  into  articles,  verses, 
cantoes,  stanzas,  and  other  portions,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  suggests. 

Grrammar  is  divided  into  ibar  parts;  namely,  Orthography,  Etymoli^, 
Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  syllables,  separate  words,  mid  spelling. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  with  their  classes 
and  modifications. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  relation,  agreement,  government,  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  sentences. 

Prosody  treats  of  punctuation,  utterance,  figures,  and  versification. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obb.  1. — ^In  the  lotrodoetion  to  this  worit,  have  beon  taken  many  Tiows  of  the  study,  or 
general  science,  of  grammar;  many  notices  of  its  history,  with  sundry  aiticiHms  upon  its  writers 
or  critics;  and  thus  language  has  often  been  presented  to  the  reader's  consideration,  either  aa  a 
whole,  or  with  broader  scope  than  belongs  to  ttie  teaching  of  its  particular  forms.  We  oome  now 
to  the  work  of  analyxing  our  own  tongue,  smd  of  laying  down  those  special  rules  and  principleii 
which  should  guide  us  fn  the  use  vX  H,  whether  in  qieech  or  in  writing.  The  author  mtenda  to 
dissent  from  other  grammarians  no  more  than  they  an  found  to  dissent  from  truth  and  reason ; 
nor  will  he  expose  their  errors  further  than  is  neceesary  for  the  credit  of  the  science  and  the  in- 
formation of  the  learner.  A  candid  oitic  can  have  no  aatis&ction  merely  in  finding  fault  with 
other  men's  performances.  Bat  the  fhctB  are  not  to  lx»  concealed,  that  jnany  pretenders  to  gram- 
mar have  shown  themselves  exceedingly  superficial  in  tlieir  Icnowledge,  as  well  as  dovenly  in 
Their  practice;  and  that  many  vain  composers  of  boolcs  have  {voved  themselves  dapiaen  of  tiiis 
study,  by  the  abundance    dieir  inaccuracies,  and  the  obviousness  of  their  solecisms. 

Obs.  2. — Some  grammarians  have  taiufat  that  the  word  kmgmgt  Is  of  much  broadCT  signiflca- 
tiou,  tiian  tiud  which  Is  gireQ  to  ft  in  the  deflnittoo  above.  I  confine  it  to  speech  and  writing. 
For  the  propriety  of  this  nmitation,  and  agwnst  tiioee  aathois  who  describe  the  thing  otherwise, 
I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  One  late  writer  defines  it  thus .  "  LANGtTAQE  is  any 
meana  by  which  one  person  communicates  hia  ideas  to  ano(ft«r." — Sanders's  SpeUmg-Book^  p.  7. 
The  followii^  is  the  explanation  of  an  other  slack  thinker :  "  One  may,  by  speakhig  or  by  writing, 
(aud  sometimes  by  motions,)  communicate  hia  thoughts  to  others.  The  process  by  whidi  thia  ik 
done,  is  called  Lakodaoi.— Lonfriia^B  ia  Hie  expression  of  thought  and  fitting"— 8.  W.  CHarVm 
Praetieai  Oram.,  p.  7.  Or.  Webster  goei  nmdi  ftirtber,  and  say^  "XiAiniTua^  hi  fta  moat  ex- 
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tenaiTe  aoiifle,  is  the  instrament  or  means  of  communicating  ideas  and  qgixiums  of  the  mind  and 
in^  from  one  atrnnol  to  anoOier,  In  this  sense,  brutes  poesesa  the  power  language ;  for  by  varioua 
faurticQlale  sounds,  they  make  known  thetr  wants,  desires,  and  sufferings." — PhUoaophieai  Gram^ 
a  11 ;  hnfnmd  Oram^  p.  fi.  This  latter  deflnitkm  the  author  of  that  vain  book,  "  the  IHslriet 
meet,''  has  adopted  in  hia  chapter  on  Grammar.  Sheridan,  tiie  cel^rated  actor  and  orthoepist, 
tbo<^  be  seems  to  confine  language  to  the  human  species,  gives  it  such  an  extension  as  to  make 
mrds  no  necessary  part  of  its  essence.  "  The  ilrst  thought, "  says  he,  "  that  would  occur  to  every 
ixie,  who  had  not  properly  considered  the  point,  is,  that  language  is  composed  of  wordn.  And 
yet,  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  adequate  idea  of  language,  that  the  point  in  which  most  men 
think  its  very  cssenoe  to  consist,  is  not  even  a  necessary  property  of  language.  For  language,  in 
its  full  extent,  means,  any  way  or  method  whatsoever,  by  which  all  Qiai  passes  in  Git  mind  of  ona 
man,  may  be  manifested  to  uiother." — SieridoiCs  Lediuna  an  ElocuHon,  p.  129.  Again:  "  I  Itavo 
dready  aAofon,  that  words  are,  in  thdr  own  nature,  no  essential  part  of  language,  ana  are  only  con- 
ridered  so  through  custcHB.*' —  Ib^  p.  135. 

Oae.  3. — AccOTding  to  &  ^kham's  notion,  "ItASOUAOE,  m  its  most  cxtcusive  sense,  implies 
those  signs  by  which  men  and  brutes,  communicate  to  each  other  their  Ihouglita,  affections  and 
desire*." — KirkhanCa  Snglish  Gram.,  p.  16.  Again;  "  The  language  of  brutes  consists  in  the  uso 
cf  those  inazticnlate  sounds  by  which  they  express  iheSr  though  and  affeclions.'" — lb.  To  mo  it 
seems  a  abanieflil  abuse  of  q>eeGh,  and  a  vile  descent  from  the  dignity  of  grammar,  to  make  tbo 
Toices  "  brutes^  any  part  of  language,  as  taken  in  a  literal  smse.  "We  might  with  &r  more 
propriety  raiae  our  coQceptioDS  of  it  to  the  spheres  above,  and  construe  literally  the  metfq)horfl  of 
Dam,  who  ascribes  to  the  starry  heavens,  both  "  speech"  and  "  langxiage,"  "  mcc"  and  "  words,"^ 
daily  "ntemT  and  everywhere  "  ft«ard"   See  Psabn  xix. 

(tea  4. — But,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Kirkham,  commencing  his  instructions  with  the  fore- 
gciog  definition  of  language,  proceeds  to  divide  it,  a^oeably  to  this  notion,  into  two  sorts,  natural 
aad  ariificial ;  uid  affirms  that  the  former  "  is  common  both  to  man  and  brute,"  and  that  the  Ian* 
goage  wtiich  is  pecoUar  to  man,  the  language  which  condsta  of  wrda,  is  altogether  an  art^fieiai 
motion:*  thereby  contradicting  at  onco  a  host  of  the  most  celebrated  grammarians  and  philoeo- 
I^KTB^  and  tliat  without  ^)pearii^  to  know  it.  But  this  is  the  less  strange,  since  he  immediately 
firgets  hia  own  definition  and  division  of  the  subject,  and  as  plainly  contradicts  himself.  Without 
Itmiting  thie  term  at  all,  without  excluding  his  fanciful  "  language  of  brutes,^'  he  nays,  on  the  next 
leal^  *'  Laangvage  is  corxoenivmal,  and  not  only  inwniiid,  but,  in  its  progressive  advancement,  varied 
pr  pvrpfxxs  of  pracHoal  oomenience.  Hence  it  assumes  any  and  every  form  which  those  who 
make  use  cf  it,  choose  to  give  it" — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  18,  This,  though  scarcely  more  rational 
thw  his  "natural  language  of  men  and  brutes,"  plainly  annihilates  that  questkmable  sectk>Q  of 
pmamtiail  scfence,  whether  brutal  or  humui,  try  making  all  language  a  thing  "eonwnMoiiar 
and  "owenlai*'  In  shorty  it  leaves  no  ground  at  all  Ibr  any  grammatical  science  of  a  positive 
diancter,  because  it  resolves  alt  forms  of  language  into  the  irrospon«ble  will  of  those  who  utter 
uy  W0Ttb»  sounds^  or  noiscsL 

Obs.  5. — Nor  is  this  gentleman  moro  Ibrtunate  in  his  oxplaaation  of  what  may  really  be  called 
language.  On  one  page,  ho  8ay!\,  "  l^ken  language  or  speech,  is  mode  up  of  onicukte  notmds 
nttoed  by  the  human  voice." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p  17.  On  the  next,  "  Tlio  most  important  use 
of  tibot  facvUy  eaBed  speech,  ia,  to  convey  our  thot^hts  to  others." — lb.,  p.  1 8.  Thus  the  gram- 
iDiriaD  wh^  in  tbo  same  ^ort  paragraph,  seems  to  "  dcly  the  ingenuity  of  mnn  to  givo  his  words 
any  other  meaning  than  that  which  he  himself  intends  them  to  express,"  (lb.,  p.  1 9,)  cither  writes  so 
badly  as  to  make  any  ordinary  false  syntax  appear  trivial,  or  actually  conceives  man  to  be  the  in- 
Tenlor  one  of  his  own  faculties.  Nay,  does  he  not  ma>ko  man  the  contriver  of  that  "  natural 
kugoage"  vhich  he  possesses  "in  ccxnmonwith  the  brutes?"  a  language  "  Themeaning  of  which,''* 
he  says,  "aU  the  different  animals  perfectly  undersiaTtd  f — Seo  his  Gram.,  p.  16.  And  if  this  no- 
tion again  be  true,  does  it  not  follow,  that  a  horso  knows  perfectly  well  what  liomcd  cattle  mean 
by  their  b^Uowing,  or  a  fkwk  o[  geese  by  their  gabbling  ?  I  should  not  have  noticed  these  thingi<, 
imi  not  tbo  book  which  teaches  them,  been  made  popular  by  a  thousand  imposing  attestations  to 
its  exceUence  and  accuracy.  For  grammar  has  tkothing  at  all  to  do  with  inarticulate  voices,  or 
the  imagfaiaiy  languages  of  brtUn  It  is  scope  enougli  for  one  acaonco  to  expltun  all  the  languages, 
dialects,  and  siieedwi^  that  lay  daun  to  reason.   We  need  not  cnhi^  tbo  liekl,  by  doacending 


*  A  iHaSiMT  doctrine,  tunrarer,  la  taiulitbf  no  Icaa  m  andior  (ban  "  the  Rat.  Alexander  Crombte,  LL.  D.," 
vbo  arm.  In  the  flntt  Mragraph  of  Uslntrodaetlon,  "  LAxairARis  conaletB  of  Intellif^Ible  slfpia,  and  la  the  me- 
41niB,  vj  which  the  mind  eomnmiileatea  its  thoufhtn.  It  la  tlth^r  articulate,  or  laiirtlcnlato ;  artifldal,  or  nat- 
aral.  The  former  is  peculiar  to  man:  ti>o  Utt«r  fa  common  to  all  aniynaU.  By  Inartioulalo  laognwe,  we  meaik 
those  InatloctiTc  crlea,  by  which  the  aevenil  tribes  of  Inferior  ercatarca  are  enabled  to  cxpreaa  their  aenaathma 
aid  dttdraa.  By  artlcitlato  language  la  nndentood  a  aystem  of  expri^Kloti,  r-ompoxcd  of  simple  aounds,  dlfler- 
ntly  modified  hr  ibjorgaDsof  apeech.and  TariouEly  comblied."— Tf-aafiseon  £Ae  Mti/moloqifand  Sgittaatiftka 
Sl^^sh  Language,  p.  1.  See  the  aame  doctrine  alao  In  Hiley's  Gram.,  p.  U1.  The  language  wl.lcb  "facom- 
man  to  aU  onfnuita,''  eao  be  no  other  Ibtm  that  Id  which  Mmip'a  wolvoa  and  weaaela,  guots  and  graaahoppen, 
talked — •  Iragnaga  qnite  too  unreal  for  orammar.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  h  compoacd  of  aounda  only, 
and  not  of  lettara.  Includes  bnt  a  mere  fraction  of  the  adence. 

t  The  proBonn  whom  la  not  properly  applicable  to  beasta,  nnleaa  they  are  persotdJUd :  tho  relatlva  uHeh 
wonld  therefore,  perbapa,  bare  been  preferable  here,  thoneh  whom  baa  a  letter  aonnd. — O.  B. 

t  "  The  great  dtfllerencs  between  men  and  bratea.  In  the  utterance  of  aonnd  by  tiio  mouth,  condata  la  Olm 
pMar  of  miUulattm  la  roan,  ana  the  eollre  want  of  It  la  brntea."— FeMeKa  Inarmed  Oram.,  p.  8. 


**  To  beasts,  whomf  God  on  tbevr  creatkm- 
Created  mote  to  all  articulate  sound."— J 
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FABT  I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Obthoobapht  treats  of  letters,  syUables,  separate  words,  and  speUing. 

CHAPTER  L— OF  LETTERS. 

A  Letter  is  an  alphabetic  character,  which  commonly  represents  some 
elementary  sound  or  the  human  voice,  some  element  of  speech. 

An  elementary  sound  of  the  human  voice,  or  an  element  of  speech,  is 
one  of  the  simple  sounds  which  compose  a  spoken  language. 

The  souod  of  a  letter  is  commonly  called  its  power :  when  any  letter 
of  a  word  ia  not  sounded,  it  is  said  to  be  silent  or  mute. 

The  letters  in  the  English  alphabet,  are  twenty-six  ;  the  simple  or 
primary  sounds  which  they  represent,  are  about  thirty-six  or  tnirtr- 
seven. 

A  knowledge  of  the  letters  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  these  /ovr 
sorts  of  things;  their  nameSj  their  classes,  their  powers,  and  their  forms. 

The  letters  are  written,  or  printed,  or  painted,  or  engraved,  or  cm- 
bossed,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  :  and  yet  are  always  the 
aamcj  because  their  essential  properties  do  not  cnange,  and  their  names, 
classes,  and  powers,  are  mostly  permanent 

The  foUowii^  are  some  of  the  different  sorts  of  types,  or  styles  of  let- 
ters, with  which  every  reader  should  be  early  acquainted  : — 

1.  The  Roman  :  A  a,  B  b,  C  c,  D  d,  E  e,  F  f,  G  g,  H  h,  I  i,  J  j,  K  k, 
L 1,  M  m,  N  n,  0  o,  P  p,  Q  q,  B  r,  S  8,  T  t,  U  12,  V  V,  W  w,  X  X,  Y  y, 
Z  z. 

2.  The  Italic  :  Aa,Bh,C  c,D  d,  Ec,  F  f,  G  g,  JIh,  li,  Jj,  K  jfe, 
LI,  M  m,  N     0  0,  F  p,  Q  q,  Mr,  8  8,Tt,  Uu,  Vvy  Ww,Xx,  Y  y, 

3.  The  Script:  (SS  I  ^      ^ S 

(3^/;       <^-«C  ^/.(Mm. 
M^.  M*.  ^/^.     m4c.     7/^^.  m... 

4.  The  Old  English:  ^  a.  B  b,  Ot  c,  53  <g  c,  J:  f,  ©  0.  I).  ^  i.  3  f. 
E  k,  £  1,     m3  n,  (D  o,  p    <fll  If,  ft  r,  6  e,    t,    n,  b  0,  il)  n, 

S  2i  H 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Oss.  1. — A  letter  consists  not  in  tho  figure  only,  or  in  tho  power  only,  but  in  the  figure  and 
power  united ;  ss  nn  embaesador  con»8ta  not  in  the  man  only,  or  in  the  commission  ooly^  bat  in 
tho  mao  oommissioned.  The  figure  and  the  power,  therefore,  are  seoeeaary  to  oonatitute  Uio 
letter;  and  a  name  is  as  necessniy,  to  call  it  b7,  teach  it,  or  tell  what  it  is.  Hie  dasa  at  a  letter 
is  dotemuned  by  tiie  nature  of  its  power,  or  Boond;  as  the  anbassador  is  plenipotentiary  or  oth^ 
wise,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  commia^on.  To  all  bat  the  deaf  and  dumb,  written  language 
is  the  representative  of  that  which  is  spoken ;  so  that,  in  the  view  of  people  in  general,  the  powers 
of  the  letters  are  habitually  identified  with  their  sounda,  ani  are  conceived  to  bo  nothing  else. 
Hence  any  gircn  sound,  or  modification  of  sound,  which  all  men  can  produce  at  pleasure^  when 
wl»trarily  asaodoted  with  a  written  stga,  or  ocmTentimial  character,  onutitatea  what  is  called  a 
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leOtr.  Thua  we  prodoce  tb«  aoanda  of  a,  e,  o,  then,  Ij  a  perticalarcranivesEDOn  of  the  orgaoa 
at  Dttoanoe,  modify  them  all.  Into  ba,be,bo,  or /a,  fe^  fo ;  aod  we  shall  Boe  tliat  a,  e,  and  o,  aro 
lettera  of  ooe  wort,  and  b  and/,  of  an  other.  demeniary  <a  ariiculalc  sounds*  then,  we  mean 
not  only  the  simple  tcmea  of  the  voioe  itself  but  the  modifying  stops  and  turns  which  oro  given 
them  in  speech,  and  marked  by  letters:  tho  real  voicee  c(Histituting  vowels ;  and  their  modllic;:- 
tiona,  oonaonanta 

Obs.  2. — A.  mere  maik  to  vriuf^  no  sound  or  power  is  over  given,  cannot  bo  a  letter ;  t'.ioug]i  it 
jsty^  like  the  marks  uaed  lor  pmictuation,  deaem  a  name  and  a  place  in  grammar.  Commas, 
■enucoloDi^  and  the  like,  represent  sUenee,  nitlier  than  aounda,  and  are  tliercfbre  not  letters.  Kor 
are  the  Anbic  figures,  which  represent  entire  toords,  dot  again  any  symbols  (itanding  for  tbing^, 
fM  Ae  astronomic  maiks  for  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  ploDcta,}  to  be  confounded  with  letters;  bc- 
einse  the  representative  of  any  word  or  number,  of  any  namo  or  thing,  differs  widely  in  its  power, 
from  the  sign  of  a  simple  elementary  sound ;  i.  e.,  from  any  constituent  part  of  a  uTittcn  word. 
The  first  letter  of  a  word  or  name  does  indeed  eometimce  stand  for  the  wliole,  and  is  still  a  k'ttcr; 
but  it  is  sc^  as  being  tho  first  olomont  of  the  word,  and  xuxt  as  being  tho  rcprcsoDtativo  of  t:.o 
whole. 

Obs.  3. — In  th^  definitions  of  vowels  and  consonants,  many  grammariaDs  hare  roaolvod  lottcra 
into  maub  oidg;  ag^  **  A  Vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,"  &a — "A  Gonsomuit  Is  an  articulate 
tomd,^'  to — L.  kwray'a  Oram.,  p.  7.  But  tlua  confounding  of  the  visible  signs  with  the  things 
which  they  signify,  is  veiy  for  from  being  a  true  account  of  either.  Bcsidca,  letters  combined  an> 
capable  of  a  certain  mysterious  power  which  is  independent  of  all  sound,  tiiongh  Fpeech,  doubt- 
le^  is  what  they  properly  represent  In  pmctice,  ahnoet  all  tho  letters  may  occasionally  liappcn 
to  be  nfeni;  yet  aro  they  no^  in  these  cases,  necessarily  useless.  Tho  deaf  and  dumb  also,  to 
wJiom  none  of  the  lettoiB  express  or  roprescnt  Boonds,  may  bo  taught  to  read  and  write  uodcr- 
■tandingly.  They  even  loam  in  schdo  way  to  distmgaiali  tho  accented  from  tho  unaccented  sylki- 
Ues,  and  to  have  Bomo  notion  otquantUij,  or  of  something  else  cqnivolent  to  it ;  for  some  of  them, 
it  is  said,  can  compoec  verses  according  to  tho  rules  of  prosody.  Hence  it  woulil  appear,  that  the 
powers  of  tlie  lettera  aro  not,  of  necessity,  identified  with  their  sounds;  tho  things  being  in  somo 
leqicct  distinguishable,  tliough  the  terms  aro  commonly  ti^en  as  synonymous.  The  fact  is,  that 
a  word,  whether  spokon  or  written,  is  oiiise]! aigjuficant,  wliether  its  corresponding  form  be  known 
or  not  Hencc^  in  tiio  one  form,  it  may  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  tho  illiterate,  and  in  the  other, 
to  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb;  while,  to  the  learned  who  hear  and  speak,  either  form  immedi- 
ately suggests  tho  other,  with  tho  mooiui^  common  to  both. 

Obs.  4. — Our  knowledge  of  letters  rises  no  higher  thui  to  tho  forms  usod  by  tho  ancient  He- 
brews and  PhoenicLma.  Uoscs  ia  supposed  to  have  ^vritten  in  cliaractora  which  were  nearly  tho 
Bute  as  those  called  Samaritan,  but  his  writings  have  come  to  us  in  tm  alphabet  more  beautiful 
and  regular,  called  tho  Ghaldce  or  Choldaic,  which  is  said  to  havo  been  made  by  Ezra  tho  scribe, 
whai  he  wrote  out  a  new  copy  of  the  law,  after  tho  rebuilding  of  tho  temple.  C&dmu.>i  carried 
the  Fhcemcian  alphabet  into  Qreeoe,  where  it  was  subsequttitly  altered  and  enlarged.  The  small 
lettctg  were  not  invented  ttU  aboot  the  sorenth  omtuiy  of  our  era.  The  Latins,  or  Romans,  de- 
rived most  of  thdr  capitals  from  the  Oredra;  but  their  small  letters,  if  thoy  had  any,  were  made 
aftenrards  among  th^nselvea.  This  alphabet  underwent  various  changes,  and  received  very  great 
impiOTementa,  before  it  became  that  beautiful  scries  of  characters  which  we  now  use,  under  tbs 
name  t€  Roman  leUers.  Indeed  these  particular  forma,  which  are  now  justly  preferred  by  many 
nation:^  are  said  to  have  been  adopted  after  tho  invention  of  printing,  "Tho  Koman  letters  were 
first  oaed  by  SwE^nheun  and  Pannartz,  printers  who  settled  at  Rome,  in  i4&1.  Tho  earhest  work 
printed  wtioUy  in  this  character  in  Ei^^land,  is  paid  to  have  been  lily's  or  Paul's  Accidenco, 
jrinted  by  Richard  Pinsoo,  1518.  l%o  Italic  letters  were  invented  by  Aldas  Ifmmtius  at  Rome, 
tomds  ue  doee  of  the  fifteenth  contuiy,  and  were  first  used  in  an  edition  of  Virgil,  in  1601." — 
OmUbbfs  MiactMany,  VoL  xx,  p.  147.  Tho  Saxon  alphabet  was  mostly  lioman.  Not  more 
than  me  quarter  of  dhe  letters  have  other  forms.  But  tho  changes,  though  few,  givo  to  a  printed 
page  a  very  different  appearance.  Under  William  the  Conqueror,  thia  alphabet  was  suporscdoil 
by  the  modem  Gotluc,  Old  English,  or  Block  letter;  which,  in  its  turn,  huiJpily  gave  place  to  tho 
preeent  Bt»nan.   The  Gkrmana  still  use  a  type  similar  to  the  Old  Knglish,  but  nut  so  heavy. 

Ob&  5. — ^I  have  si^gestcd  that  a  tmo  knowledge  of  the  letters  implies  an  acquaintance  wilh 
their  hobw^  their  etowa^  their  powers,  and  their  farms.  Under  theeo  fotir  licads,  tiicrcforc,  I  shall 
Mefly  present  what  seems  most  wor^y  of  the  learner's  attention  at  first,  and  shall  reserve  for 
app^dix  a  more  particolar  aoooont  of  these  important  elements.  The  most  common  and  tho 
moet  naefhl  things  are  not  those  about  which  we  are  in  general  most  inquisitive.  Hence  many, 
who  think  themselves  suGBdentiy  acquainted  with  the  letters,  do  in  fact  know  but  very  liltJo 

*  Strletty  ipMklog,  ma  ortieutott  mntnd  Is  not  a  rimfJe  dement  of  ipeech,  but  rather  r  complex  one,  whether 
^rS*Ua  (WDrd :  torartiaUaU  lUemny  mcanajoin/e!/.  But  our  grammaruuln  general,  hsvo  applied  tbu  tcriu 
to  flteMond  of  ■  letter,  »  srllable,  or  a  word,  Indiwrtrainatel^:  lor  which  reuon.  It  eeema  not  very  eutUble  to 
be  Med  alone  In  deacrlbtiiB  may  of  die  three.  Sheridan  nyi,  "  The  eweDce  of  a  eyllablo  eoniiata  in  arHetdatioi^ 
«9i§,  for  cterj  arttetttait  avund  of  oonne  forma  a  •j'lUble." — Lwlvrea  on  EloevHoi^  p,  S^.  If  ho  (■  rlKbt  in 
tUi  not  manjr  of  our  lett«r»— or,  perhapa  more  property,  none  of  them — eaii  aln^^ly  reprnaent  articulate  aoiindr. 
The  kM«enea  of  Ibla  term  Inducea  me  tc.  add  or  preifbr  an  other.  "  ThQ  Rev.  W.  AUnn,"  who  eomca  aa  nenr  aa 
any  of  oargnmiDBiiana.  to  the  tme  deflnltlon  of  a  leUar,  aaya:  1.  "The  aoonda  nied  In  laniiruaRe  are  oalled  ar- 
ffniWfl  ao^uU."  S.  "  A  letter  la  a  ebnnieter  naed  in  printlnfr  or  writing,  to  represent  an  artirutaU  aound." — 
.ilbN'a  Elementa  of  E.  Gnm.,  p.  !,  I>r.  Adam  aaya:  1.  "  A  letter  la  the  marlof  a  Mtinrf,  or  of  an  artieutalioH 
^f  tomd."  %  "A  rowfl  la  pn>p<>rly  called  a  itimjUe  tmnd;  nod  the  aaiinda  fomiGd  by  the  eoncourao  of  vowvla 
aa4  caoMonls,  mrUeutaU  muM».—Lattit  and  EngUah  OrwR.,  pp.  1  and 
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aboQt  them.  If  a  Tperaoa  is  able  to  read  some  esfff  book,  he  is  to  mppose  he  has  no  moro  to 
leam  respecting  the  letters;  or  he  Delects  the  minute  study  of  these  elements,  because  he  sees 
what  words  they  nuke,  and  oao  amuse  himself  with  Btories  tbings  more  interesting.  But 
moeljto  undeiBtaiid  omnioonEngtiBh,  la  a  rarj  mall  qnalifloalfon  fty  him  whoa^Hres  to  sdiotor- 
ship,  and  eepedally  fbr  a  teacher.  For  one  may  do  thb^  and  eren  be  a  great  reader,  wittwnt  era 
being  able  to  name  tho  lettera  properly,  or  to  pronounce  snob  syllabka  as  ea,  ee,  d,  at,  eu,  cjf, 
without  getting  half  of  them  wrong.  No  one  can  ever  teach  an  art  more  perfectlj  than  he  has 
learned  it;  and  if  we  neglect  the  elsmmte  of  grammar,  our  attainmanti  must  needs  be  proportion- 
ately unarttlod  and  suporflciaL 


Tho  names  of  the  letters,  as  now  commonly  spoken  and  ^vritten  in  Eng- 
lish, are  Aj  Bee,  Cec,  Dee,  E,  Eff,  Gee,  Aitck,  I,  Jay,  Kay,  Ell,  Em, 
En,  0,  Pee,  Kue,  Ar,  Ess,  Tee,  If,  Vee,  DouHc-u,  Ex,  Wy,  Zee. 


Obs.  1. — "With  tlio  Icaminff  and  application  of  thoso  naaica,  or.r  litcraiy  education  bt^ins;  with 
a  continual  relicaraal  of  tlittn  in  Bpollm}^,  it  ia  fur  a  long  titnu  c^uriod  on;  nor  can  we  evor  dis- 
pense with  them,  hot  by  mibstitutiog  otiien^  or  by  ceasing  to  mention  tho  things  thus  named. 
What  is  obrioQaly  intUspenaoblo,  needs  no  proof  of  its  imporbmce.  But  I  know  not  whether  it 
has  CTor  been  noticed,  that  these  names,  like  those  of  tho  days  (£  tho  week,  are  worthy  of  parti- 
cular  distlncUon,  for  th^  own  nature.  They  are  words  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  being  noons  that 
are  at  once  htith  proper  and  common.  For,  in  respect  to  rank,  <£aracter,  and  design,  each  letter 
is  a  thing  strictly  iodiridual  and  identical — 4hat  id,  it,  ia  over  oao  and  tho  same;  yet,  in  an  other 
respect,  it  ia  a  eomproliensive  sort,  embradug  IndividualB  both  various  and  numberless.  Thus 
every  B  is  a  A,  make  it  aa  you  will ;  and  cau  bo  notliing  elso  tli&n  that  Bimo  letter  b,  though  you 
make  it  in  a  ^ousand  dllTerent  lashioos,  and  multiply  it  aflor  each  pattern  ianumer:ibly.  Hero, 
then,  we  soo  individuality  0(mk)rfaed  eA  ones  with  great  diversity,  and  infinite  multiplidt)';  and  it 
is  to  ihis  eombination,  tiat  letters  owe  tb*^  wonderAil  power  o{  transmitting  thought.  Tlieir 
names,  therefore^  should  olwaj-s  bo  written  with  capitals,  as  proper  noon^  at  least  in  tho  sit^lor 
number;  and  sliouid  fi>rm  tlie  plural  regularly,  as  onUoary  appellatives.  Thus:  (if  we  adopt  tlio 
names  now  most  gjnorally  used  in  English  schoola:)  A,  Aes;  Bee,  Bees;  Cee,  Cees;  Dee,  Dees; 
E,  Eka;  Eff,  Effa;  Gee,  Gets;  Aitch,  AUches;  I,  lea;  Jay,  Jays;  Kay,  Km/a;  EO,  EUa;  En, 
Eaa;  Ea,  Eaa;  0,  Oea;  Fee,  Fees;  Kue,  Knes;  Ar,  Ara;  Ess,  Eases;  Tee,  Tua;  U,  Ues;  Vva, 
Vees;  DoiMe^  DoM^Mea;  Ejs,  Exes;  Wy,  Wies;  Zse,  Zeea. 

Ob9.  2. — ^The  names  of  the  letters,  aa  expressed  in  the  modem  langii^ies,  are  mostly  framed 
ufA  nfarence  to  their  powers,  or  sounds.  Yet  is  tlicre  in  English  no  letter  of  whidi  the  name  is 
alwayn  idontical  with  its  power:  for  A,  E,  I,  0,  and  U,  are  tho  only  letters  which  can  namo 
themselves,  and  all  these  have  other  sounds  than  thoso  which  their  Jiames  express.  The  sunplo 
powers  of  the  other  letters  are  so  manifestly  insufficient  to  form  any  name,  and  ao  palpable  is  Uie 
ditference  between  Uio  nature  and  tho  naiuo  of  each,  that  did  we  not  know  bow  education  has 
been  trified  with,  it  would  he  hard  to  believe  eren  Murray,  when  ho  say^  "They  are  il^quently 
confbutidad  by  writorj  oa  grammar.  Observations  and  reasonings  on  tlie  name,  are  (rften  applied 
to  explain  the  nature  of  a  consonant ;  and  by  this  means  the  studcmt  is  led  into  error  and  perplex- 
ity.*'— L.  Murray'a  Oram^  6vo,  p.  8.  The  confounding  of  names  with  the  things  for  which  they 
stand,  implies,  iinquestionably,  great  carelessness  in  tho  use  of  speech,  and  great  indistinctness  m 
apprehenMoQ  in  respect  to  things ;  yet  so  common  is  this  error,  that  Murray  himself  has  many 
times  fiiUen  into  it*  Let  the  learner  therefore  be  on  his  guard,  remembering  that  grammar,  t>otb 
in  its  study  imd  in  it3  practice,  requires  tho  eon.stant  oxerciso  of  a  rational  diaoeramenL  Thoso 
letters  which  name  themselves,  take  for  their  names  tlioso  sounds  wbicli  they  usually  represent  at 
the  end  of  an  aooented  pliable ;  thus  tho  names,  A,  E,  I,  0,  V,  are  ottered  witli  the  sounds  given 
to  the  same  letters  in  the  first  qrllablos  of  the  otiwr  names,  Abd,  Enoch,  laaof^  Obed,  Urim;  or 
in  the  first  s^^lables  of  the  common  words,  paper,  penal,  p^  potent,  pi^U.  Tho  other  letters, 
most  of  whioh  can  nevw  be  peiftctly  sounded  alone,  have  names  in  wliit^  their  powers  are  com- 
bined with  other  sounds  mwe  vocal;  as,  Bae,  Gx,  Dee, — Eli,  Em,  En, — Jay,  Say,  Kve.  Bat  in 
this  respect  the  terms  AUch  and  Dovblen  are  iirsgidar;  beoauas  they  have  no  obvious  refiireiico 
to  the  powers  of  the  letters  thus  named. 

Obs.  3. — Letters,  like  all  other  things,  must  be  learned  and  spoken  of  by  Oieir  names;  nor  can 

■  Of  tbliaortof  binniler,  tbe  fldI(nring;ftlK  dcaaitl'in  fsM  InManoe:  "A  FoimI  b  k letter,  Che «(im« (tfwM^JI 
niikM  a  fall  opoa  fotind."— IiOTwiitf'a  Onan.,  p.  5  Bnut'a,  T :  Himrie,  \<i.  All  this  la  Inct  m  true  of  k  codm. 
nul  M  of  K  vDTeL  Tbo  conmut  too.  nwd  in  tbb  nnbjnw,  deftete  eren  tha  mum  vfaloh  the  wrltan  Intandad. 
It  ia  mnlj  no  daacrfpdon  either  of  >  wvel  or  of  a  oonooDut,  to  n^,  that  it  ia  a  latter,  and  that  the  name  of  k 
letter  nakea  a  fall  open  aonnd.  Again,  a  late  grammirtan  teaohea,  that  the  names  of  all  the  letters  are  aolhlng 
bat  BamoM  oofiHale,  and  then  seemi  to  Inquire  which  of  tAeas  namea  are  vmfeU,  thus :  "  Q.  Hov  mattv  letters 
are  in  the  alphabet  r  ^.  Twentv-sls.  Q.  \Vhit  are  thdr  names f  ^.  A  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  O.  H,  I,  J,  S,  L,  K, 
N,  O,  P,  Q,  b.  A,  T.  U.  V,  W,  X.  r,  Z.  Q.  Which  of  tfum  are  oallod  VamUr'—FavMa  fkmrnam  SdioU 
^om..  Part  J^rst,  p.  T.  If  my  vorthy  friend  Fowle  bad  known  or  conaidervd  tcAaC  are  the  MOWS  of  the  tetters 
ta  PfffgHffh,  be  ml^t  have  made  a  better  b^lnnlog  to  Us  gnnuaar  this. 
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ttefbeqKdrant^otbOTwfae;  yet,  as  tbe  (nmple  charaoters  are  better  koown  and  more  easily  ex- 
faEUtod  tMD  their  written  nunfl^  die  fiamer  are  cfiisa  sobctitnted  for  tlie  latter,  and  are  read  as 
tbe  words  for  which  they  are  assamed.  Hence  the  onitograidiy  of  these  words  haa  hitherto  been 
left  too  mudi  to  mere  &iicy  or  o^rica  Our  dictuHiariefi,  hy  a  strange  oversight  or  uegl^nce,  do 
Bot  reoognize  them  as  wonls;  and  writm  have  in  general  spelled  them  with  very  little  regard  to 
Mtbor  antbority  or  analogy.  What  they  are,  or  oa^t  to  be^  has  therefore  been  treated  asatii- 
ffing  qpus&ou :  nnd,  what  is  still  more  surpriaing,  several  an^«8  E^Uing^books  make  no  men- 
tion  at  all  of  thorn ;  while  otben,  here  at  the  very  threehokJ  of  instmction,  teach  SUsoly — ^ving 
■-Ae"  for  AUch,  '*  er^'  for  Ar,  "oo"  or  "uu"  for  I)oubl&^  "ye"  for  Wy^  and  writmg  almost  aU  the 
rest  im[woperly.  So  that  many  persons  who  think  themselves  well  educated,  would  be  greatly 
pozsfed  to  mune  on  paper  these  Biropio  elements  of  all  learning.  Nay,  there  can  be  found  a  hun- 
dred men  who  cod  readily  write  the  alphobetio  names  which  were  in  \ise  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago  in  Greece  or  Palestine,  for  one  who  can  do  the  same  thing  with  propriety,  respecting 
those  which  we  now  employ  so  constantly  in  English  :*  and  yet  tlie  wchiIb  themselves  are  as 
&&dur  to  eveay  sduxd-boy's  Upa  as  are  the  characters  to  his  eye.  This  &ct  may  help  to  convinoe 
JO,  that  the  grammar  of  our  language  has  never  yet  been  sofDciently  taught  Among  all  tlio  par- 
tioilars  whicli  constitute  this  sul^ect,  there  are  nwe  which  better  deserve  to  bo  everywhere 
known,  by  proper  and  determinate  names,  than  these  prime  elements  of  all  written  langaaga 

Obs.  1. — Should  it  happen  to  be  asked  a  hundred  lustrums  hence,  what  were  the  names  of  the 
letlets  in  "  the  Angostan  age  of  English  literature,"  or  in  the  days  of  William  the  Fourth  and  Andrew 
Jacksm,  I  Ibar  tbe  learned  of  that  day  will  be  as  much  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  aa  would  most  of 
our  cdlege  tutorB  now,  were  they  aekod,  by  what  BSiies  of  names  the  Bnnan  youth  were  tau^ 
toqtell.  Uigbt  not  QnintiUaa  or  TuTO  have  obliged  many,  by  recording  these?  A8itis,weare 
ind^ited  to  Prisciui,  a  grammarian  of  the  mxtli  century,  fw  i^ost  all  wo  know  about  them.  But 
ereo  tbe  information  which  may  bo  had,  on  this  point,  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  our  com- 
mon Latin  grammariana.f  What,  but  the  greater  care  of  earlier  writers,  has  made  the  Gret^ 
names  better  known  or  mwe  important  than  the  Latin  ?  In  every  nation  that  is  not  totally  illit- 
erate, CQStom  must  have  established  for  the  letters  a  certain  set  of  names,  which  are  ihe.  only  ino 
<mei,  and  which  are  of  course  to  bo  preferred  to  such  as  are  local  or  unauthorized.  In  this,  how- 
em,  as  in  other  things,  use  may  aomotimes  vary,  and  possibly  improve ;  but  when  its  decisions 
ue  dear,  no  feeble  reaacu  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  Uiem.  Every  parent,  therefore,  who 
mtoid  have  liis  difldren  inatmcted  to  read  and  write  the  Bn^ish  language,  should  see  that  in  the 
first  place  tiiey  learn  to  name  the  letters  as  they  are  commonly  named  in  English.  A  Scotch 
gentlemaD  o(  good  education  informs  me,  that  the  names  of  the  letters,  as  he  first  learned  them  in  a 
Kjuxdln  his  own  country,  were  these :  "  A,  lb,  Ec,  Id,  E,  Ifi^  Ig,  Ich,  I,  Ij,  Ik,  111,  Im,  In,  0,  Ip,  Kue, 
It,  Jm,  li,  T7,  Iv,  Double-n,  Iz,  Wy,  Iz but  that  in  the  same  school  the  English  names  are  now 
raed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  all  teachers  will  in  tune  abandon  every  audi  local  usage,  and  name 
ibeieOers  as  they  ought  io  be  named;  and  that  the  day  will  come,  iairtihdi  the  regular  En^iah 
tr^egraphy  of  these  terms,  sfaaH  be  steadily  i)referred,  ignorance  it  be  thought  a  disgrace,  and 
the  makers  of  school-books  feel  no  longer  at  liberty  to  alter  names  that  are  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter known  than  their  own. 

Obs.  5. — It  is  not  in  respect  to  thdr  orOiogr(g}hy  alone,  that  these  first  words  in  literature 
demand  inquiry  and  reflection :  the  pnmuncicUion  of  some  of  them  haa  often  been  taught  errone- 
ocdy,  and,  wi^  respect  to  three  or  four  of  them,  some  writers  have  attempted  to  make  an  entire 
lAange  from  tlio  customaiy  forms  wbidi  I  have  recorded.  Whether  the  name  of  the  first  letter 
dkoold  be  pronounced  "Aye,"  ea'A  is  in  England,  "Ah,"  as  it  is  In  Ireland,  or  '^Aw,"  as  it  is  in 
ScoiUiuIt  is  a  question  which  Walker  has  laigdy  discussed,  and  clearly  decided  in  fhvour  of  the 
firM  aoand ;  and  this  decision  accords  with  the  universal  practice  of  the  schools  in  America.  It  is 
remaikablo  that  this  abk>  critic,  thoug^i  he  treated  minutely  of  the  letters,  naming  tbcm  all  in  tiio 
OQtaet  <^lii8  "Principles,"  subsequenjUy  nsj^ected  the  names  of  them  all,  ozcept  the  first  and  tho 

*  Byttis  eoOoqnid  phiMs,  "to a 71m,"  wa  ntaan,  "to  a  nlMbt,  to  a  tfttU.aM*'^  HmI  tho  British 

poet  CaTthom,  bimMT  a  noted  wtibooSmatter,  kaowa  how  to  wnto  tho  niuno  of  T,"  woiilJ  protnblr  bava 
liiiftiioil  it  In  lfa«  folknriiig  oonplet : 


Hera  (ho  TMma  WMild  carUlnlj  be  nneh  flttor  Uian  tbs  lettw,  becnim  tbe  text  do^H  not  In  mUtv  meak  of  Om 
iMr.    With  the  nunM  of  tbe  Onak  btten.  the  anthor  ms  bettur  ueiiutiibjd ;  tlio  nuue  jfoam  szblUU  taro  of 
vhws  the  ebuasten  themHlTea  m  ipokon  of: 


n*  crttleBl  nailer  wfll  see  that  "m«W  ahoali  be  aeetM,  to  agree  with  Ite  nomlnatiTe  "ruin*." 

t  Uly.  reckenlii^wlthoiittbeH,  J,  orT,  apeakaof  the  lAtln letter*  as  "  tteenty-tieo bntawMnotMn^coneem- 
Ing  their  nsniBS.  Radainwn,  Adam,  Grant,  Qonld,  and  otbcra.  who  Include  tho  H,  J,  and  v,  rightly  atate  tbe 
aaHber  to  be  "  tveiity-five ;"  bnt,  eoncernlng  thdr  naines,  are  likewlM  entirely  af lent  Andrew*  and  Stoddard, 
BoledniUU-igthe  K.  teach  thna:  "The  letlera  of  the  LatlD  languai^  are  tmenty-four.  Thef  havt  th»  some 
WMce  as  the  eorri«pondlng  charaotera  In  TLi»fi.iA."—AndTt»a  and  8toddar<re  Latin  Oram.>  p.  1.  A  later  au- 
Aor  apenka  thua:  "The  I^thi  Alphabet  oonelflts of  tiaemtir.^tw  tetters,  th»aem«in  name  and  form  ae  the  Eng- 
Itah.  bnt  wlthotit  the  w." — BHlUont^n  Latin  Gram.,  p.  1.  It  wonld  probably  be  nmrFr  to  the  truth,  to  aay, 
**TlM  l^lit  Alpinbot,  liht  the  Frmeh,  beano  Wt  It  eonrfste  of  twenlr-flve  letter*,  whloh  are  Ue  lume  in  name 
MdlormoeUci^meA."    WIU  U  be  pntencM  that  the  Pnnoh  BBinea  and  the  KngUah  do  not  dUbr  T 


'  And  sw^ns  hy  Tarro'a  ahado  thiit  he 

Coneeived  the  medal  to  a  T."— AnhVt  PntU,  Vol.  VII,  p.  GS. 


"  Itj  eye  can  traee  divinely  tnie, 
la  thia  dark  curve  a  lUtle  If  u ; 
And  hero,  yon  ece,  tbcro  aeeau  to  Ua 
The  rains  of  •  Doric  XL"— TMdem. 
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last  01  Zee,  (which  haa  also  been  called^id;  Zad,  hxard,  Ustard,  Izai,  and  7s,)*  ho  sajs,  ^Its 
c(HDmoQ  name  is  isuard,  which  Sr.  Johnaon  explains  into  s  hard ;  i^  however,  this  ia  tho  mcaoina; 
it  is  a  groas  misnomer;  for  the  z  ia  not  the  liard,  but  the  soft  «;f  but  as  it  has  a  less  sliarpv  and 
therefore  not  bo  audible  a  sound,  it  ia  not  imposaiblo  btU  it  may  mcaa  «  surd.  Zed,  bonowcd  tram 
the  French,  ia  the  more  fiiahiotiable  name  of  this  letter;  but,  in  my  optoion,  noliobe  admitted,  ba- 
cauae  the  nam«t  qf  the  leUen  ought  to  htm  m>  dtamtf/." — Wedker's  fHne^ks,  No.  483.  It  Utroc-, 
tbenameora  letter  ouf^t  to  be  one,  and  in  no  re5pect  diverse;  but  where  divenatj  has  already 
obtuned,  and  become  flnnlj  rooted  in  custom,  ia  it  to  be  obviated  hy  insdsting  upon  what  is  olU- 
&ahioDod,  awkward,  and  inconvenient  ?  Shall  tho  bettor  usage  ^ve  place  to  the  worse  ?  Uiti- 
formlty  cannot  bo  so  reached  In  this  country,  both  Zed  and  Izzard,  as  well  as  the  worse  forms 
Zad  and  Uzzard,  are  now  liurlj  superseded  by  tho  softer  and  bettw  term  Zee ;  and  whoever  will 
epeil  aloud,  with  each  of  these  names,  a  few  such  words  as  dizx{/,  nwaen,  gizsard,  may  easily  per- 
ceive wl^  none  of  the  flHUter  can  ever  bo  brought  again  into  usa  The  oth^  two,  Ix  aad  ItsA,  being 
localiBm.%  and  not  authorized  English,  I  give  up  aU  six;  Zed  to  the  French,  and  the  rest  to  oblivion. 

Osa  6. — By  way  of  apology  for  notidng  the  namo  of  the  first  letter,  Walker  observes,  **  If  s 
(Qvereity  of  names  to  vowels  did  not  confound  ua  in  our  spelling,  or  declaring  to  each  other  the 
component  letters  of  a  word,  it  would  bo  entirely  needless  to  enter  into  m  triJUng  a  question  as  the 
mere  name  of  a  letter;  but  when  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  convey  signs  to  each  other  on  ac- 
count of  this  diveisi^  of  names,  and  that  words  tbemaelvcs  are  ebdangered  by  an  improp^ 
utterance  of  thdr  component  parts,  it  seoms  biglily  incumbent  oa  us  to  attempt  a  unifbrmi^  in 
this  p^at,  which,  insigniScaat  as  it  may  ecem,  is  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  a  Just  and  rcg^Uar 
pronunciation." — DUA^  under  A.  If  divermty  in  this  matter  Is  so  perjfleiiag,  wiat  shall  we  say 
to  those  who  are  attempting  innovations  without  ass^^ning  reaaooa^  or  even  pretending  autliority? 
and  if  a  knowle^;o  of  tlieee  names  is  tho  basis  of  a  just  pronunciation,  what  shall  wo  think  of  tilm 
who  will  tako  no  puns  to  ascertain  bow  he  ought  to  speak  and  write  them  7  He  who  pretends 
to  teach  the  proper  fashion  of  speaking  and  writing^  cannot  deal  honestly,  if  ever  he  ffllcntly  pre^ 
a  suggested  improvement,  to  any  established  and  undisturbed  usage  of  the  languor;  for,  in 
grunmnr,  no  individual  outhtnity  can  be  a  counterpoise  to  general  cu^m.  The  best  usag^  can 
never  lie  that  which  is  little  known,  nor  can  it  be  well  ascertained  and  tav^ht  by  him  who  knows 
little.  Inquisitive  minds  are  ev^  curious  to  learn  tiie  nature,  origin,  and  causes  of  things ;  and 
that  instruction  is  tho  most  nsefol,  which  is  best  calculated  to  gratil^  tills  rational  curiosity.  This 
is  my  apology  for  dwdlinp^  RO  long  upon  tho  present  topic. 

Obs.  7. — ilhs  names  onglnally  given  to  the  letters  were  not  mere  notations  of  sound,  intended 
solely  to  express  or  make  known  the  powers  of  the  several  characters  then  in  use;  nor  ought 
even  tho  modem  names  of  our  present  letters^  tiiough  fonned  with  special  refisence  to  their 
sounds,  to  be  oon^dered  audi.  EiqiresrioiiB  of  mere  sound,  such  aa  the  notations  in  a  pnnuMinc- 
ing  dictionary,  having  no  reference  to  what  Is  meant  by  the  sound,  do  not  constitute  words  at  all ; 
b^uso  tiiey  are  not  those  acknowledged  signs  to  which  a  meaning  has  been  attached,  and  arc 
consequently  without  that  significance  which  is  an  essential  property  of  words.  Bu^  in  ©\-ery 
language,  there  must  be  a  series  of  sounds  by  which  tho  alphabetical  characters  ore  commonly 
known  in  speech ;  and  which,  as  they  arc  the  acknowledged  names  of  these  particular  objects, 
must  bo  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  loorda  of  tho  language.  It  is  a  great  error  to  judgo  other- 
wise; and  a  greater  to  mako  it  a  "  trifling  question"  in  grammar,  whether  a  ^ven  letter  shall  bo 
called  by  one  name  or  by  an  other,  yfho  shall  eay  tliat  Daieih,  JMia,  and  Dee,  are  not  tbrco 
reed  viorda,  each  oqnal^  important  in  the  language  to  whidi  it  properly  bcknigsf  Such  names 
have  always  been  in  use  wherever  literature  haa  been  cultivated;  and  as  tho  fimns  and  powers 
of  tho  letters  have  been  clianged  by  the  nations,  and  have  become  diSbrent  in  different  languages, 
there  haa  necessarily  followed  a  change  of  the  names.  For,  whatever  inconvenience  echolajra  may 
find  in  the  diversity  wtiicli  has  thcnco  arisen,  to  name  theee  elements  in  a  set  of  foreign  terms, 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  language  to  bo  learned,  would  surely  bo  attended  witli  a  ten- 
fold greater.  We  derived  our  letters,  and  their  names  too,  from  tlie  Kotnaos ;  but  this  is  no  good 
reason  why  tho  latter  aliould  bo  spelled  and  pronounced  as  wo  suppose  they  wore  spelled  and 
pronounced  in  Rome 

Obs.  8. — The  names  of  the  twenty-two  letters  in  Ilobrow,  are,  without  dlsput?,  proper  words; 
for  they  ore  not  only  signiQcwt  of  the  letters  thus  named,  but  liavo  in  general,  if  not  in  every  in- 
stance, some  otlier  meaning  in  tliat  language.  Thus  the  mysterious  ciphers  which  tho  English 
reader  meets  with,  and  wonders  over,  as  he  reads  the  119th  Fealm,  may  bo  resolved,  acccK-ding 
to  Bonic  of  the  Hebrew  grammars,  as  follows: — 

It  Aleph,  A,  an  ox,  or  a  leader ;  a  Beth,  33ec,  a  honae ;  a  Cimcl,  Gee,  a  camel ;  i 

*  Tho  fipoteh  /z  snd  tbe  Crarpn  Izitt,  If  dill  in  nie  ftnyvhora,  ttra  nnnica  etrtetly  lacAl,  not  pronerly  En;;- 
llih,  nor  llkelr  la  •pmd.  "IZKRT.  the  letter  Z.  Thit  !■  probably  tho  oorraptttmof  iizari,  the  old  and  com- 
mon  name  for  the  Irtter,  thou^b  I  know  not,  uya  A'area,  on  irhnt  ■nlhoitt^.^* — Olovary  ^Craem,  to,  laeL 
"  Z  E,  zrf,  mora  eommanlv  called  iizard  or  uzrord,  that  Is,  a  hard." — Or,  Johtuon't  Oram.,  p.  1. 

"And  how  she  Rooth'd  rne  irtien  vlth  Eta^y  and 
I  Uboar'd  on  to  r<>ach  tha  final  ZaiI."~Cmbbe'»  BomujTi,  p.  328, 

t  'WTlIlim  Bollct.  In  bis  new  IHctlonary,  «3y»  of  the  letter  Z:  "  lu  aoond  to  nnlfwnnly  that  of  a  hard  S.**  Th« 
name,  however,  ho  pronoiincaa  as  I  do ;  tiiough  he  wrtt«a  it  not  Z«e  but  tA ;  giving  not  tho  orthofrt^kg  of  tha 
namf.  an  he  ahonld  nnvi!  done,  but  a  mere  Indux  of  itn  pronunciation.  Walker  provw  by  dtatloiui  ftom  Fnttm- 
■or  Ward  and  Dr.  WnlUa,  thai  these  nuthnr*  considered  the  aAorp  or  Um^i^  •onDd  <rf<  US  "  Aonf '  aoand;  aal 
the  flat  aaund,  like  that  of  «,  lU  "  anfC'  sound.   See  bU  JXetivniuy,  Svo,  p.  63. 
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Daleth,  Deo,  a  door ;  n  lie,  E,  she,  or  behoM ;  i  Vaii,  U,  n  hoot,  or  a  nail ;  t  Zain, 
Zee  armour ;  n  Chetli,  or  Ileth,  Aitch,  a  heilj^fl ;  tj  Totli,  Tee,  a  serpent,  or  a 
KFoll ;  Jnd,  or  Yod,  I,  or  Wy,  a  hand  shut ;  s  Caph,  Oeo,  a  liollow  hand,  or  a  cup  ; 
i  Lamed,  £11,  an  ox-goad ;  »  Mem,  Em,  a  stain,  or  spot  \  s  Nun,  En,  a  fisli,  or  a 
snake ;  o  Samech,  £^  a  basu,  or  support ;  y  Ain,  or  Oin,  O,  an  eye,  or  a  well ;  n 
Pe,  pet-,  a  lip,  or  mouth  ;  »  Tzaddi,  or  Tsadhe,  Teo-ree,  (i.  e.  tz,  or  fa,)  a  hunter's 
pole ;  p  Koph,  Kue,  or  Kay,  an  ape ;  i  Reach,  or  Reah,  Ar,  a  head ;  v  Schin,  or 
Sin,  E&3-aitch,  or  Em,  a  tooth  ;  n  Tau,  or  Thau,  Tee,  or  Tee-aitch,  a  cross,  or  mark. 

T1»S3  En^isli  names  of  tlio  Hebrew  letter?  aro  written  with  mach  lesa  miiformity  than  Ihoso 
of  tbo  Gnxik,  because  tlicre  has  been  more  disputo  rcapecting  their  powers,  lliie  is  diroc-tly  con- 
trsiy  to  what  one  would  have  expected;  «nco  the Ilcbrew names  are  worda  originiilly  aif^ificsnt 
of  other  things  than  the  letters,  and  the  Greek  are  not  original  pronunciation  both  lua- 
pus^  is  admitted  to  be  lost,  or  inrolTed  in  ao  mach  obscority  that  little  can  be  pcndtively  affirmed 
sboac  it;  and  yet,  whete  least  was  known,  granunoriams  have  produced  the  mort  ^verrity; 
■imiD^  at  dispided  Bounds  in  the  one  case,  but  generally  jmfeiring  a  oorrespondenca  of  letters  In 
the  other. 

Oss.  9. — Tbo  word  alpkabei  is  derived  from  the  first  two  names  in  the  fdlowing  series.  The 
Greek  letters  are  twenty-four;  which  are  formed,  named,  and  sounded,  thus:— 

>  o,  Alpha,  a ;  B  (3,  Beta,  b  ;  /"  ]',  Gamma,  g  hard  ;  ^  3,  Delta,  d;  E  e,  EiMiion, 
e  short ;  Z  Zeta,  e  ;  /f  7,  Eta,  e  long ;  6  #  0,  ThetOt  th  ;  / 1.  Iota,  i\  Km,  Kappa, 
k;  Ai.,  Lambda,  I;  M /*,  Mu,  m;  iVr,  Nn,  n;  ^  $,  Xi,  x;  0  o,  Omicron,  o  short; 
"  »,  Pi,  p ;  -P  Rho,  r ;  J"  o- p,  Sigma,  a ;  rr,Tau,t;  T  u,  Upsilon,  u ;  09>,Phi, 
ph ;  X     Chi,  ch;  V  If,  Psi,  pa  ;  J2  w.  Omega,  0  long. 

Wtliese  namce,  our  English  dictionaries  explain  the  first  and  the  last ;  and  "Webster  has  defined 
Ml,  and  Zda,  but  wiUiout  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  former  in  Greek.  Beta,  Delia,  Ixaitbda, 
and  pnbqis  some  others,  aro  also  fuimd  in  the  ctpnoloi^os  or  deflmtiona  of  Joluison  and  'Webster, 
botit  of  whom  spell  the  word  Lambda  and  ita  derivative  lambdoidal  without  tlie  ^ent  b,  which  la 
commonly,  if  not  always,  inserted  by  the  authors  of  our  Greek  gTamman,  and  which  Worccsb^, 
Boto  pri^rly,  retains. 

Obi  10. — ^The  reader  will  observe  that  the  foregoing  nomefS  whether  Greek  or  Hebrew,  are  In 
gCBenlmQch  less  simple  than  those  which  our  letters  now  bear;  and  if  ho  has  c-vcr  attempted  to 
qieildcnd  in  either  of  those  langiiagcfl,  he  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  great  advmitage  whicli 
waa  gamed  when  to  each  letter  there  was  given  a  short  name,  expresnve^  as  oura  mostly  are,  of 
ib  ordiaary  power.  This  improrement  appeara  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romana,  whose 
Barnes  for  the  lettcra  were  even  more  simple  than  oar  own.  But  so  ncgligunt  in  respect  to  tliem 
have  been  tho  Latin  grammarians^  both  ancient  and  modem,  tiiat  few  even  of  the  learned  can  tell 
what  tbey  really  were  in  that  language;  or  how  they  diifored,  cither  in  orthography  or  sound, 
fiwn  tlioso  of  the  English  or  the  French,  tho  Ilebrow  or  tlio  Greek.  Most  of  them,  however,  may 
yet  be  ascertained  from  Priscian,  and  some  others  of  note  among  the  ancient  philologists;  ao  thi^ 
by  taking  from  later  authors  tho  names  of  those  letters  which  were  not  used  in  old  times,  we  can 
itiU  fhn^  an  entire  list,  concoming  ths  accuracy  of  which  there  is  not  much  room  to  dispute. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  uicient  pronunciation  of  Latin,  a  was  commonly  sounded  aa  in  Jaiher ;  a 
like  un  Elfish  a;  i  mostly  l^o  «  long;  yUke  i  short;  c  generally  and  g  always  hud,  as  In 
ame  and  go.  Bvt,  aa  tbo  ori^nal,  native,  or  Just  pronunciation  of  a  language  is  not  neceesDiy  to 
aa  understanding  of  it  when  written,  tho  existing  nations  have  severally,  in  a  great  measure,  ao- 
Gommodatcd  themsolve?,  in  their  manner  of  reading  this  and  other  ancient  tongues. 

Obs.  11. — As  tho  Latin  language  is  now  printed,  its  letters  aro  twenty-five.  like  the  French, 
it  has  all  that  belong  to  the  English  alphabet,  except  the  DoublMi.  But,  till  the  first  Funic  war, 
tiie  Bomana  wrote  G  for  G,  and  doabtleaa  gave  it  tho  power  as  well  as  the  place  of  tho  Gamma 
orCKmd.  It  then  seems  to  have  slid  Into  K;  but  they  used  it  also  fer  6,  as  we  do  now.  The 
ancfeiit  Saxons,  generally  pronounced  C  as  K,  but  sometimes  as  Ch.  Their  G  was  either  guttural, 
w  Eke  our  Y.  in  some  of  the  early  English  grammars  the  name  of  the  latter  is  written  CAee. 
The  letter  P,  when  first  invented,  was  caUed,  fiom  its  shape,  Digamma,  and  afterwards  Ef  J, 
whm  it  was  firet  distinguished  from  I,  was  called  by  tho  Hebrew  name  Jod,  and  afterwards  Je. 
V,  vbeo  first  distinguisticd  &om  U,  was  called  Vau,  then  Ya,  then  Ye.  Y,  when  the  Romans 
first  borrowed  it  fhmi  the  Greeks,  was  called  Ypailon;  and  Z,  from  the  same  source,  was  called 
Zc-ta;  and,  an  these  two  letters  were  used  only  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  I  know  not  whether 
th^  ever  received  from  tho  Romans  any  shorter  namea.  In  Scbndder's  Latin  Grammar,  the 
Ictbas  are  named  In  the  felknring  manner;  except  Je  and  Te,  which  are  omitted  by  this  author: 
'■A,  Be,  Ce,  De,  E,  EC  Ge,  Ha,  I,  [Je,]  Ka,  El,  Em,  En,  0,  Pe,  Cu,  Er,  Es,  Te,  TT,  [Ye,]  Ix, 
Tp^lon,  Zcta."  And  this  I  suppose  to  bo  the  most  proper  way  of  writing  their  names  in  LaHn, 
wie^s  we  have  EuflBcieiit  authority  for  shortening  YjMdlon  into  Y,  sounded  as  sliort  i,  and  fbr 
dianm^  Zeta  into  Ez. 

Obs.  12.— In  many,  if  not  io  all  langu^es,  tho  fire  vowels,  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  name  themselves; 
hot  they  name  tiiema^readilEHcntly  to  the  ear,  oocording  to  the  different  vays  <^  uttering  them 
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in  different  languages.  And  as  the  nams  of  ft  oonsonant  neceaaarilyroqairos  one  or  more  tovcIb^ 
that  also  may  be  aflbcted  in  the  Banie  manner.  But  in  every  Itmguage  there  should  be  a  known 
way  both  of  writing  and  ofspeakiog  every  name  in  the  eeriee;  and  tba^  if  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder,  should  be  made  conibrmable  to  tiie  gmiw  of  the  laagtioge.  I  do  not  ESy  that  tiio  names 
abore  can  be  regulariy  declined  in  Latin;  but  in  English  it  is  as  easy  to  speak  t^two  Dees  aa  of 
two  trees,  of  two  Kays  as  of  two  days,  of  two  Exes  as  of  two  fozee,  of  two  ESs  as  of  two  dnflb ; 
and  thwe  ought  to  bo  no  more  difficulty  about  the  correct  way  of  writing  tlio  word  ia  the  oaa 
case,  than  In  the  other.  In  Dr.  Sam.  Prat's  Latin  Grammar,  (an  elaborate  octavo,  all  Latin,  ptib- 
lished  in  London,  1723,)  nine  of  tiie  consonants  are  reckmed  mntes;  b,c,d,{^pi,q,t,j,  and  v; 
and  eight,  eenuvowels;  ^  1,  m,  n,  r,  a,  z,  z.  "All  the  mutei^**  says  this  author,  "ore  named  by 
placing  e  after  them ;  a^  be,  oe,  d^  ge,  except  q,  which  ends  in  See  p.  6.  "  The  aemivoweja, 
beginaiag  with  e,  rad  in  themselves ;  as,  e^  (uA,  el,  em,  en,  er,  ea,  ex^  (or,  as  Priscian  will  have 
it,  u,)  eiy."  See  p.  9.  This  mostly  accords  wiUi  the  homes  g^ven  in  the  preoeding  parograi^; 
and  so  far  as  it  does  not,  I  Judge  the  author  to  be  wrong.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Doc- 
tw's  explanation  Is  neither  very  exact  nor  quite  cranptete :  KfsamaiewbichisDotenamerated, 
and  tlie  rule  woold  make  the  name  of  it  iC^  and  not  Ka; — is  not  ono  of  his  dgfat  semivowel^ 
nor  does  the  name  Aeh  accord  with  his  rule  or  seem  like  a  Latin  word; — the  name  t£  Zi  aooord- 
ing  to  his  principle,  would  be  Es  and  not  "Seb,"  although  the  latter  m^  better  indicate 
aouni  which  was  then  ^von  to  this  letter. 

O'JS.  13. — If  the  history  of  these  names  exMbita  diver^ty,  bo  does  that  of  almost  all  other 
terms ;  and  yot  there  is  some  way  of  writing  evciy  word  with  correctness,  and  correctness  tends 
to  parmanence.  But  Time^  that  establishes  authority,  destroys  it  also,  when  ho  fairly  sanctions 
newer  custooLi,  To  all  nunes  worthy  to  be  known,  it  is  natural  to  wi^  a  perpetual  amfi»iiii^; 
butif  uiyone  thinks  the  TBriablenesBttftiiese  to  be  pecaHar,  let  him  open  tlwEn^iah  Bible  of  lite 
fcurteenth  century,  and  read  a  few  rerses^  observing  ttw  names.  Vox  instance:  "Foraotiie 
whanna  Eroudc  was  to  bringyi^  forth  bym,  in  that  n^  Petir  was  sl^iynge  bitwixe  tweyne 
knytLs." — Dedis,  (i.  o.,  A<M,)  xii,  6.  "  Critt  Ihem  ttmt  fs  to  demynge  the  quyko  and  deed." — 
T%m^  iv,  1.  Since  this  was  written  for  Englisli,  our  languid  has  changed  much,  and  at  the  same 
time  acquired,  by  means  of  tlie  prcea,  aomo  aids  to  stability.  I  have  recorded  above  the  tnu 
names  of  the  letter^  as  they  are  now  used,  with  eomothing  of  their  lustny ;  and  if  tlicre  could  be 
in  human  works  any  thing  unohaI^^eab^  Z  shoold  wish,  (with  doe  d^rence  to  all  scbemera  and 
&ult-flnder8,)  that  these  names  might  remain  the  same  forever. 

Obs.  14. — If  any  change  is  di»u«ble  in  our  prraent  names  61  the  letters^  it  ia  Umt  we  may 
have  a  shorter  and  simpler  terra  in  stead  of  Doubles.  But  can  we  change  tlus  well  known  name  ? 
I  imagine  it  would  be  about  as  easy  to  change  Alpha,  UpsUim,  or  Omega ;  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  osefUL  Let  Dr.  Webster,  or  any  defender  of  his  spelling,  by  it  Ho  never  named  tho 
BagU^  letters  rii^itly ;  long  ago  discarded  the  term  LovbU^ ;  and  ia  not  yet  tired  of  his  experi- 
ment  with  "  oo ;"  but  thinla  still  to  make  tho  vowel  sound  of  tliis  letter  its  name.  Yet  he  writes 
his  new  name  wrong ;  has  no  authori^  for  it  but  his  own ;  and  is,  most  ccrtiunly,  rcprebenrablo 
for  the  itmovaUan.*  If  IT*  is  to  be  named  as  a  vow^  it  oi^^t  to  wane  itae^,  as  other  vowcQa  do^ 
and  not  to  take  two  0^8  for  its  written  name.  Who  tJiat  knows  what  it  is,  to  name  a  lett»v  can 
think  of  naming  w  by  double  ot  That  it  is  possible  tar  an  ingenious  man  to  misoonceive  tlus 
simple  affair  of  naming  the  letters,  may  appear  not  only  from  tho  foregomg  instance^  but  froat 
tho  following  quotation :  "  Among  the  thousand  mismant^ments  of  literary  instruction,  there  is 
at  the  outset  in  the  liombook,  thepretena  to  represent  dementary  aottads  by  syllables  composed 
of  two  or  more  elements ;  ass  Be,  Say,  Zed,  J)<mbl»-u,  and  AUch.  These  words  ai«  used  in  in- 
&ncy,  and  through  lifo,  at  aimple  elemmia  in  the  proocsa  of  synthetic  spelling.  If  the  definition 
at  a  eoruoaaat  was  mado  by  the  master  from  the  practioe  of  the  child,  it  might  suggest  {»ty  tar 
the  poda.^guci,  but  should  not  make  us  forget  the  realities  of  nature." — Dr.  Hush,  on  the  PhUo- 
sophy  of  the  Human  Voice,  p.  C2.  This  is  a  strange  allegation  to  come  from  such  a  source.  If  I 
bid  a  boy  spell  tlio  word  why,  he  says,  "  Double-u,  Aitch,  Wy,  hvA and  knows  that  ho  ha.** 
spelled  aad  pronounced  the  word  correctly.  But  if  he  conceives  that  the  flvo  syllables  which 
form  the  three  words,  Double^  and  Aiich,  and  Wy,  are  the  three  simple  sounds  which  he  utters  in 
pronouncing  the  word  why,  it  is  not  because  the  hornbook,  or  the  teacJier  of  tho  hornbook,  ever 
made  any  such  blunder  or  "  pretence ;"  but  because,  like  some  groat  pbilost^ors,  he  is  oanaUe 
of  D^sconooivhuf  very  plain  things.  Suppose  he  should  take  it  Into  Us  bead  to  follow  Dr.  wel>- 
Btei's  books,  and  to  say,  "Oc^  he,  ye,  hwi;"  who,  bat  these  doctors,  woald  imaging  that  sodi 
qtelling  was  supported  either  by  "the  realities  cf  nature,"  or  by  the  autiunity  of  custom  T  I 
shall  retain  both  the  old  "  definition  of  a  consonant,"  and  the  usual  namesof  the  letters,  notwitb. 
standing  tha  contemptuous  pity  it  may  oxdte  in  the  minds  of  «uc4<sitica. 


IL  CLASSES  OF  THE  LETTBEa 

The  letters  are  divided  into  two  general  claasea,  vowela  and  consonants, 
A  vowd  is  a  letter  which  forms  a  perfect  sound  when  uttered  alone  ; 
as,  a,  e,  o. 

■  Db  Wflbrter  died  la  ISO.  Hort  of  Oli  woAwu  writtsn  vbDabe  wuTatlavIiOBr. 
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A  consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  bo  perfectly  uttered  till  joiacd  to 
a  vowel ;  as,  6,  c,  d.° 

The  vowels  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  and  Bometimes  to  and  y.  All  the  other 
letters  are  consonante. 

IT  or  y  is  called  a  consonant  when  it  precedes  a  vowel  heard  in  the 
same  ayflablo  ;  as  in  wine,  UoinCj  whine;  ye,  yetj  youth:  in  all  other 
cases,  these  letters  arc  vowels  ;  as  in  Ysselj  Ystadt,  yttria;  newly ^  dewy^ 

CLA88KS  09  COHBOVAKT8. 

Iho  com(Humts  ore  divided,  with  respect  to  their  powers,  into  Kmivowelt  and 

DHtteK. 

A  tenUvowel  is  a  consonant  which  can  be  imperfectly  sounded  wiUiout  a  vowel, 
» tbat  at  the  end  <A  a  syllable  its  Bound  may  be  protracted ;  as,  /,  n,  s,  in  a/,  an, 
m.  ' 

A  muit  is  a  consonant  which  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  without  a  vowel,  and 
which  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  raddenly  stops  the  breath  ;  as,  k,p,  t,  in  aJi^  ap,  at. 

The  KmiroweU  are,  /,  A,  J,  l,m,ti,  r,  *,  i»,  w,  x,  y,  z,  and  c  and  p  soft :  but  w  or  y 
at  thaeod  of  a  ^lable,  is  a  vowel ;  and  the  sound  of  e,/,  g.  A,  j, «,  or  x,  can  be  prt>< 
tncted  only  as  an  aspLraU,  or  strtHig  breath. 

Four  of  the  semivowels, — 2,  nt,  n,  and  r, — ore  termed  Uguidt,  on  account  of  the 
fluency  of  their  sounds;  and  foiv  others, — v,  v,  y,  and  Zj — are  likewise  more  vocal 
th«i  tile  aspirates. 

The  motes  are  eight ; — 6,  d,  k,  p^q,ty  and  e  and  g  hard :  three  these, — k,  q, 
aad  e  hard, — eoona  exactly  alike:  A,  d,  and  g  hard,  t,Uip  the  voice  less  suddenly 
thsntbsrest 

OBSEBTATIONSl 

Om.  1. — Tbo  Ibn^oiug  division  of  the  letters  is  of  veiy  great  antiquity,  oud,  In  respect  to  its 
I^D^al  feature^  sanctioned  by  almost  universal  authority ;  yet  if  wo  examine  it  minutely,  either 
referenco  to  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned,  or  vnih  regard  to  the  essential  diflerences 
cma^  tbe  UiiQ(!;s  of  which  it  speaka,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  found  in  all  respects  indisputably 
RTtdn.  It  -will  however  bo  of  use,  as  a  basis  for  some  subsequent  rules,  and  as  a  moans  of  call- 
%  (be  attention  or  the  leamw  to  the  manoer  in  whidi  ho  utters  the  sounds  of  tho  letton.  A 
botrledge  of  about  tlireo  dozen  dillbreat  elementary  sounds  is  implied  m  the  &culty  of  q>eech. 
The  power  of  prodwnng  tlieso  sounds  with  distinctness,  and  of  ada[^g  them  to  the  purposes  for 
vhich  laoguago  is  used,  constitutes  porfection  of  utterance.  Had  wo  a  perfect  alphabet,  consist- 
ia^  of  one  symbol,  and  ouly  one,  for  each  elementary  sound ;  and  a  perfect  metliod  of  spelling, 
fr(£d  from  silent  letters,  and  precisely  adjusted  to  the  most  correct  pronunciation  of  words;  tho 
ptwesa  of  leamii^  to  read  would  doubtless  be  greatly  ^oilUated.  And  yet  any  attempt  toward 
ndi  a  rdbmiBticn,  any  change  short  of  the  introdnotiw  of  some  ontirwr  new  mode  a  writing^ 
muid  be  both  unwise  and  impracticaldo.  It  wotdd  InTolve  our  Ism  and  literaturD  in  utter  ccmj- 
f^iaoD;  bccmise  pronunciation  is  the  least  permanent  part  of  language ;  and  if  tlio  orthography 

vords  were  coofbrmed  entirely  to  this  standard,  their  origin  and  moaning  would,  in  many  in- 
BtBDces,  bo  soon  lost.  "We  must  therefore  content  oursolvca  to  learn  languages  as  tliey  are,  and 
10  malce  the  best  uso  we  can  of  our  [urceent  imperfect  system  of  olpliabctio  characters;  and  wo 
Buy  tie  tho  better  satisflcd  to  do  tliis,  because  tho  dGfletondos  and  redundandcs  of  this  alphabet 
are  not  yet  80  well  asoertained,  as  to  moke  U  oertmn  what  a  perfiict  one  would  be. 

088.  In  onW  to  hare  n  ri^t  understanding  <^  the  lottore,  it  is  neceasaiy  to  enumerate^  as 
■Kcmtely  as  wo  can,  tho  dcmontaiy  MMdvof  the  languogo;  and  to  attend  carefully  to  the  man- 
ner m  which  these  sounds  are  enuodated,  as  well  as  to  tho  characters  by  which  tliey  are  reiH«- 
Knted.  Hie  most  unconcerned  observer  cumot  but  perceive  that  there  are  certahi  diCTerences  in 
tlw  Boonda,  as  well  as  in  the  shapes,  of  tho  letters ;  and  yet  under  what  heads  they  ought  sever- 
>Il7  to  be  dasaed,  or  how  many  of  them  will  toll  under  some  particular  name,  it  m:iy  occasionally 
jMuzle  a  pblloeopber  to  telL  Tho  student  inust  con^der  what  is  proposed  or  asked,  uso  his  own 
Kmea,  and  judge  Sot  himselC  With  our  lowor-caso  alphabet  bef^  him,  be  can  tell  by  his  own 
cyivvludi  are  the  long  letter^  and  which  the  ^ort  ones;  so  lot  him  learn  by  his  ownoar,  whidi 
■re  die  vowel^  kdA  wMcfa,  tlie  oonsoiianta.  The  pppocsBoa  aro  alike  rimple;  and,  if  he  be  oeithcr 
liud  nor  dsa^  ha  can  do  both  about  equally  wcU.   Thus  he  may  know  fbr  a  oertunty,  that  a  ia 

*  TUi  oM  dflflnltlon  Jbltot  t.  Parlchwnt  dlspntci ; — mjt  It  "li  omU.'fiioiM,*"— questkma  wbetber  It  nwaai^ 
" UntUMtiMM of  tacli  «  latter, or  tbeallllipto  mmd,"  rwj aire* » ro veil  "If  the  Utter,"  •ajrahe,  "U««^ 
tirttn  U/^tm.  Tko  dmple  nandit  rupretntod  tiy  the  oonaomnto.  mn  be  nUered  sepanitelr,  dIattnoUr,  ilm 
tflteaj.  tt  caa  IM  doiM  with  the  vtmaat  mm,  ewi  by  ■  UtUa  etaUd."Wte-*Aurar«  Inductive  Oram.  Jbr 
i>gimen,f.Ui.  Ha  mnat  be  om  of  ttnos  aiodom  phfloMphanwho  deU^t  to  mafa  mouCta  of  tbeio  voleo- 
Um  oleaeata,  to  riiow  bow  much  nuj  bo  done  wWunt  aoond  bom  tha  Urjmx. 
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a  short  letter,  nnd  h  a  long  odd  ;  the  former  a  vowel,  the  latter  a  consonant :  and  so  of  otbm 
Tet  aa  he  may  doulit  whether  (  is  a  long  letter  or  a  short  one,  go  he  may  be  pimJc-d  to  tay 
whether  w  anil  y,  a3  lieard  in  we  and  ye,  are  vowels  or  consonants :  but  neither  of  these  diEKcnldea 
should  impair  his  eontidL-nce  in  any  of  ha  other  d:!dsions.  If  ho  attain  by  obserr&tion  and  prac- 
tice a  clear  and  perfect  pronunciation  of  ^o  letters,  he  will  bo  able  to  dasa  them  for  hinuiclf  with 
as  much  aojurac^  aa  he  will  find  m  book& 

Obs.  S. — Grammarians  hare  generally  agreed  that  every  Icttcris  dtlier&TowcI  or  a  consonant; 
and  also  that  there  are  among  the  latter  some  semivowels,  some  mutes,  some  aspirates,  some  liquid^ 
BOme  sharps,  some  flats,  some  labiflii«,  some  dentals,  some  nasals,  some  palatals,  and  perhaps  yet 
other  species;  but  in  enumerating  the  letters  wliich  belong  to  thes^  several  classes,  thc-y  disajjiCQ 
so  much  aa  to  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  a.sc:?rtiun  what  particul^  classification  is  best  supported 
by  their  authority.  I  havo  adopted  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  authorized,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  intell^ble.  Ho  that  dislikes  tiio  scheme,  may  do  better,  if  lie  can.  Bot  let  him 
with  modesty  determine  what  sort  of  discoveries  may  render  our  andest  autliorities  questionable. 
Aristotle,  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  dlvidod  the  Greek  letters  into  vewels,  aemi- 
wnoeb,  and  muies,  and  declared  that  no  syllablo  could  t>o  formed  without  a  vowel.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  neoterics,  it  has  been  reeer\'ed  to  our  age,  to  detect  tho  fallacy  of  tliis.  But  I  would  fiun 
believe  that  tho  Sta^rite  knew  as  well  what  he  was  saying,  as  did  Dr.  James  Kusli,  when,  i:i 
1827)  he  declared  the  doctrine  of  vowels  and  consonants  to  bo  "a  misn-presentation."  Tho  latter 
philmopher  resolves  the  letters  into  "  t-mica,  sublonics,  and  atonies;"  and  avers  that  "  consoniuits 
akme  may  Ibrm  syllables."  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  think  the  ancient  dtxrtrine  better.  I'or,  to  say 
Chat  *'  consonants  alone  may  form  syllables,"  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  coosooanta  are  not  coii8> 
nanta,  but  vowclal  To  bo  consistent,  tho  attempten  of  this  reformation  should  never  speak  of 
vowels  or  consonants,  semivowels  or  mutes;  be<»uso  they  judgo  tha  terms  inappropriate,  and  tho 
classification  absurd.  They  sliould  therefore  adhere  strictly  to  their  "  tonics,  subtonics,  and 
atonies;"  which  classes,  though  apparently  tho  same  as  vowela,  semivowels,  and  mutes,  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  their  new  and  peculiar  division  of  these  elcmonte.  Thus,  by  reforming  both  lan- 
guage and  philosopliy  at  once,  tlicy  may  make  wliat  they  will  of  cither  1 

Obs.  4. — Some  teach  that  w  and  y  ore  always  vowels:  conoeivii^  tha  (brmor  to  be  cquivolcot 
to  00,  Olid  the  latter  to  tore.  Dr.  Lowth  says,  "K  is  always  a  rowel, "  and  "TTiaeitlier  a  vowd 
or  a  diphthong."  Dr.  Webster  supposes  uf  to  be  alwa}r3  "a  vowel,  a  sunple  sound;"  but  admits  tliat, 
"  At  tho  l)eginning  of  words,  y  is  called  an  articvJalion  or  consonant^  and  wUk  aome  propriety  per- 
haps, as  it  brings  the  root  of  the  tonguo  in  close  contact  witli  tho  lower  part  of  tho  palate,  and 
nearly  in  the  position  to  which  the  close  g  brings  it." — American  Diet,  Octavo.  But  1  follow 
Wallis,  Brightland,  Johnson,  Walker,  Murray,  Worcester,  and  othcr^  in  conadering  both  of  tbcm 
Bometunea  vowels  and  sometimes  consonants;  They  are  ccmsooants  at  the  beginning  of  words  in 
English,  becaase  their  sounds  take  the  article  a,  and  not  on,  before  them;  as,  a  waU,  a  yard,  and 
not,  an  wait,  aa  yard.  But  oo  or  the  sound  of  e,  requires  an,  and  not  a;  as,  on  on  oacy  bog.* 
At  the  end  of  a  syllable  we  know  they  are  vowels ;  but  at  the  beginning,  they  are  so  squeezed  in 
their  pronunciation,  as  to  follow  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus,  or  difficulty  of  utteranco ;  as,  "0 
worlhy  youtiif  so  young,  so  wisef 

Obs.  5. — ilurray's  rule,  '*  W  and  y  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a  word  or  syllabic,  but  in 
every  other  situation  tliey  are  vowels,"  which  is  found  in  Comly's  book,  Eirkham's,  Merchant's, 
IngersoU's,  Fisk's,  Hart's,  Hiley'a,  Alger's,  Bullions'a^  Pond's^  S.  Putnam's,  Wdd's^  and  In  eundr)* 
other  grammar!^  ia  &vourablo  to  my  dodaine,  but  too  kndly  conceived  to  bo  qaoted  here  aa 
authority.  It  undesifpiei^  makes  v  s consonant  in  wine,  and  a  vowd  in  fw^ns;  anA  y  acoasD- 
naotwheQit/^rnM  a  syllable,  as  in  dewy:  for  a  letter  that  />nn«  a  syllable,  "begins"  it.  But 
£irkiiam  has  lately  learned  his  letters  anew ;  and,  supposing  he  had  Dr.  Rush  on  his  side,  has 
phitosophioally  taken  their  names  for  their  sounds.  He  now  calls  y  a  dipkiJiong."  But  ho  ia 
wroi^  here  by  his  own  showing ;  he  should  rather  have  called  it  a  tripftikotig.  IIo  6ay<i,  "  By 
pronouncmg  in  a  very  deliberate  and  perfoctly  natural  mann^,  the  letter  y,  (which  ia  a  dipitihoiig,) 
the  unpraetiaed  student  will  perc^vo^  that  the  sound  produced,  is  compound ;  bdog  formed,  at  its 
opening,  of  the  obscure  sound  of  oo  as  heard  in  oo-ze^  wliidi  sound  rapidly  slides  into  that  of 
and  then  advances  to  that  of  ec  aa  heard  in  «-ve,  and  on  whkii  it  gradually  passes  off  into  silence." 
—^Kiiidiam'a Elocution,  p.  75.  Thus  tlie  "unpractised  student"  is  tai^lit  that  spells fruiy ;  or, if 
pronotmced  "  very  deliberately,  hoo^-eef  May,  this  gnunmatist  makes  h,  not  a  labial  mute,  as 
Walker,  Webster,  Cobb,  aad  others,  havo  called  it,  but  a  nasal  subtonic,  or  semivowel.  He  de- 
lights in  protracting  its  "  guttural  muimur perhaps,  in  iMWrnming  its  name  for  its  sound ;  and, 
having  pored,  that  "  consonants  are  capable  of  forming  syllables,"  finds  no  difficulty  in  monthii^ 
this  little  monosyllable  by  into  &-oo-t-«e/   In  this  way,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  m  the  w<»1d,  for  sodi 

*  TBifa  teat  of  wbrt  Is,  or  la  not,  a  vovd  oonnd  or  a  oonwMat  Bonnd.  la  oftoa  ^ipealed  lo,  and  b  geMnllj 
■OBlttod  to  be  ajtwt  one.  Emm  la  the  oppllaitlaii  of  an  ora  m  not  nofroquent,  but  th«j  do  not  affect  m 
afgnmonL  It  «MiDot  be  denied,  thU  It  la  proper  to  nae  a,  and  not  proper  to  tue  af^  before  tbo  InlUal  MMiod  of  ww 
y  with  a  vovd  fdlowliig.  And  thU  mlo  hoUa  good,  whether  tha  aonnd  be  expraeaed  by  Uieae  putteuter  letten, 
or  bf  otheia;  aa  la  the  pbraaea,  "  a  wonder,  a  on*,  a  mw,  a  uw,  a  ewer,  a  hwrnaw,  s  gtelding  temper."  But 
I  have  heard  It  contended,  that  then  are  vowel  oonnde,  notwlthatandliig  they  require  a;  and  that  the  w  and  V 
are  alweja  nmta,  becanae  even  a  vowrt  aonnd  <lt  wna  aald)  requlrea  a  and  not  on,  wheuew  an  other  vowel 
aonnd  fanmedlatdr  foUowa  lb  Of  thla  notlan,  the  ftdlowlng  ezamplea  are  a  nfflcfent  refhtatlon :  on  airanmd 
m»  aerial  tovr,  <m  aiUad,  on  tvewini,  <m  egcu,  an  fanita«,(maaai«.  ano'en«^A£,anofI,  oneiMter.ait  ettl.«a 
atmet,  Tlte  Initial  aonnd  of  ytelMtig  requlraa  a,  and  not  an  ;  but  thoae  who  call  the.  g  a  vowel,  aay,  tt  ia  eqolv- 
alant  to  tho  anaeeented  longer  Thla  does  not  aeem  to  me  to  be  ezaetly  true  i  beeanae  the  latta  aouiid  reqniM 
«,  wd  not  a ;  aa,  *'  Athena,  aa  well    Thebes,  bad  on  &tfsn." 
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«  maa  to  outfice  Arietotle,  or  any  other  divider  of  the  lotteni ;  for  he  maJcet  the  soundfl  by  whi(^ 
]wjodKc&  "Boy,"  aaystbe  tea^ier  of  Kiiichwn's  Ek)cuti(Ai,  "describe  the  {wotracted  sound  <^ 
H'—Kirkham's  Elocvtiont  pi  110.  The  pufHl  tn>7  uawer,  "That  letter,  sir,  haa  no  tonger  or 
mme  complex  souihI,  than  what  Is  heud  in  the  word  eye,  or  in  tho  vowd  i;  bat  the  book  which 
I  study,  describes  it  othwwiw.  I  know  not  whether  I  caa  make  you  understand  it,  but  I  will 
tr-oo-i^"  If  the  word  trj/,  which  the  author  uses  as  an  example,  does  not  exhibit  his  "pro- 
tncted  sound  of  y,"  there  is  no  trari  that  does :  the  sound  is  a  mere  Action,  originating  in 
Aaage  ignorance. 

Obs.  G.— In  the  large  print  above,  I  have  explained  the  priodpal  classes  of  the  lettors,  but 
not  all  that  are  spi^a  of  in  booka  It  is  proper  to  inform  the  learner  that  the  sAqtt?  consonnnts 
ne  t,  and  all  others  after  whidi  our  ccmtracted  preterits  and  participles  require  that  d  ehould  be 
aoondid  <;  as  in  the  words  &ced,  reached,  stuETed,  laughed,  ^umphed,  croaked,  cracked, 
boogbed,  reaped,  nipped,  piqued,  missed,  wished,  earthed,  betcothed,  fixed.  The  flat  or  «moolh  con- 
WBaats  are  d,  and  alt  others  with  whidi  the  proper  sound  of  d  may  be  united ;  bp  in  tlie  wordit, 
daubed,  jtK%ed,  hugged,  thronged,  sealed,  flilMl,  aimed,  cnunmed,  pained,  planned,  feared,  marred, 
toothed,  loved,  dozed,  buzzed.  The  labials  are  those  consonants  which  are  articiilated  chiefly  by 
the  lips;  among  which,  Dr.  Webster  reckons  b,/,m,p,  and  v.  But  Dr.  Rush  aayn,  b  and  m  are 
tagtla,  tho  tatter,  "  purely  nosftL"*  The  dtntala  are  those  cooBonoots  which  are  referred  to  the 
teeth;  ifae  noaoto  aze  thoee  wfakh  are  aflfacted  by  the  Dose;  and  the  pahtala  are  those  which  com- 
pros  the  palate^  as  il:  and  hard  g.  But  these  last-named  classes  are  not  of  much  importance ;  nor 
liaro  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  minutdif  the  (^daions  of  writcra  respecting  the  others,  as 
^letlierA  is  a  semivowel,  or  a  mute,  or  neither. 

Obb.  ^. — The  ChercJtce  alphabet,  whidi  waa  Invented  in  1821,  by  Soe-quo-yali,  or  George 
Goes,  an  ingenious  but  wholly  illiterate  Indian,  contains  eighty-Qve  Icttem,  or  charoctcra  But 
the  sounds  cuf  the  language  aro  much  fewer  than  ours;  ibr  tho  chomcteni  represent,  not  simplo 
tows  md  arUcalatitms,  but  «yUainc  sounds,  and  this  number  is  swd  to  be  eufflcient  to  denote  them 
aH  Bnt  the  diflferent  ^llabtc  sounds  in  our  language  amount  to  some  thousands.  1  suppose, 
fiem  tiw  acctsmt,  tliot  Set-quo-yah  writes  his  name,  in  his  own  language,  witii  three  letters;  and 
tbat  dniactMB  so  used,  would  not  require,  nod  probably  would  not  admit,  such  a  diviskm  as  that 
ofToweU  sod  consonants.  One  of  the  Cherokecs,  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Lyceum,  states^ 
that  a  Icnowledge  of  this  modo  of  writing  is  so  easily  acquired,  that  one  who  imdcrstands  and 
speaks  tlio  language,  "  can  loom  to  road  in  a  day ;  and,  indeed,"  continues  the  writer,  "  I  have 
loMTra  some  to  acquire  tho  art  in  n  single  evening.  It  is  only  ncccsaaiy  to  learn  the  different 
aumds  of  the  oharactcra,  to  bo  enabled  to  read  at  once.  In  tho  English  language,  we  must  not 
only  Bnt  team  the  letters,  but  to  spell,  bef<»e  reading ;  but  in  Cherokee,  all  that  is  required,  ta^  to 
kuntiiektt«n;  ibr  they  have  syliabic  sounds,  and  by  connecting  diSerent  ones  together,  a  word 
is  Ibnned :  in  which  there  is  no  art.  All  who  understand  the  language  can  do  no,  and  both  read 
and  write,  so  soon  as  they  can  learn  to  trace  with  their  fingers  the  forma  of  the  diaractera  I 
nppoee  Uiafc  more  than  one  half  of  tbe  Cherokees  can  read  their  own  langnage,  and  are  Uierebj 
enabled  to  acquire  much  valuable  inlbnnation,  with  which  they  otherwise  wotdd  never  have  been 
Hessed."— W.  S.  Qwdey,  1831. 

Obb.  fL — Vma  tbe  foregoing  aoooon^  It  would  i^pear  that  fiie  Cherokee  language  is  a  very 
peeoliartRte:  its  worda  must  eittm  be  very  few,  or  the  proportioa trf"  potysfUables  very  great 
Ti»  diaracters  used  m  China  and  Japan,  stand  sev^ally  for  wordt ;  and  their  number  is  said  to 
be  not  less  than  seven^  thousand ;  so  tbat  tho  study  of  a  whole  life  Is  scutiely  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  thoioog^y  mooter  of  them.  Syllabic  writing  is  represented  by  Dr.  Blair  as  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  Chinese  method,  and  yet  as  being  fer  inferior  to  that  which  ia  properly  al- 
pAoddK,  like  oom  "  The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,"  says  ho,  "  was  the  invention  of  an 
al{ihabet  of  syllablcsj  which  prob^ly  preceded  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  letters,  among 
some  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  which  is  said  to  be  retired  to  this  day,  in  Ethiopia,  and  some 
cooBlnee  oflndia.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  marit,  or  duracter,  for  every  syllable  in  the  kuK 
giiagi>  Hie  number  i^diancter^  neosssaiytobeosedlnwriting,  wasredDoedwitiiinamuchnDaller 
ccapass  than  the  nnml)er  of  words  in  tbe  language  Still,  however,  tho  number  of  characters  waa 
grtat;  and  must  have  continued  to  render  b^  reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at 
^  some  b^ipy  genius  arose,  and  tradng  the  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice,  to  their  most 
aiQ[de  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowds  and  eonstmants ;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of 
tliese,  the  rigns  which  we  now  odl  letters,  taught  men  bow,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in 
writing  all  tte  diflbnut  words,  or  comtrinations  sound,  which  they  employed  In  speech.  By 
beng  reduced  to  this  aimpticit^,  the  art  of  wiiting  waa  brought  to  Ita  highest  state  <tf  praftctkm; 
and.  in  this  state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  tho  coimtries  of  Europe," — Slur's  Rhetoric,  Lect  VII, 

Obs.  9. — All  certmn  knowledge  of  tbe  sounds  pven  to  tho  letters  by  Moses  and  the  prophets 
laving  tnen  long  ago  lost,  a  strange  dispute  has  arisen,  and  been  carried  on  for  centuries,  ooncem- 
ing  Uiis  qaestiwi,  "  Whether  the  Hebrew  letters  are,  or  are  not,  all  eonsonanis :"  the  vowels  being 

*  Dr.  Rnih,  in  hia  PhUosophj  of  tho  llnnuin  Tolce,  hu  exhibited  to  me  ftcutcnen  of  observation,  and  hu 
vTlUen  with  commendftblo  or^iMUitT^,  But  his  AMuracy  ia  certelol^  not  greator  than  bit  confidence.  On  paga 
Kth,  be  Mva,  Tbe  m,  n,  and  nj;,  are  purely  nuaoj ;"  on  401at,  "  Borne  of  tbe  tonic  element*,  and  on«  of 
nbtoDfas,  are  made  ft*  On  <U9i«tanct  e/  U«  lip»j  thej  are  o-ve,  oo-me,  ou-r.  and  m."  Of  the  Intrlnrfe 
iibtafUewoA.Iam  sot  prapMred  or  Indtnad  to  oAr  any  o^dIob  ;  I  ariUdaa  tabu  only  so  fkr  as  ha  atrikaa 
*X  panapatloj  prindplea  long  elabllibed,  and  yortby  Hfll  to  be  maintained. 
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wappceai  by  HHae  to  be  sappreoBed  and  mdcostood;  ud  not  written,  except  by  pointB  of  com- 
paratively late  ioTentioa.  Tbe  diacosam  of  such  a  question  does  not  properly  bdoog  to  English 
ffraamuu-,  but,  on  acooimtof  its  curiod^,  wwdl  M  of  itsaa^of^  toaome  of  ourpreaentdiqute^ 
I  mention  it  Dr.  Chariea  WUaon  saja,  "After  we  fasve  snlBdeDtly  known  the  figuraa  and  nama 
<^tiie  tottors,  the  next  step  is,  to  leani  to  enumdato  or  to  pronooDce  ti^n,  bo  as  to  produce  artk>- 
uUrie  Bounds.  On  this  subject,  whtc^  iQqiean  at  first  a^^ht  very  plain  and  sinqtl^  unmberiesB 
contentions  and  varieties  of  opinion  meet  ua  at  the  threshold.  From  the  eariiest  period  of  the 
invention  <^  wrltton  characters  to  represent  hnman  language,  however  more  or  less  remote  that 
time  may  be,  it  aaraos  absolutely  certain,  that  the  distinction  of  letters  Into  voada  and  conxmanta 
must  have  obtained.  AU  the  speoulataons  of  tbe  Greek  gnnunariaos  assume  this  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple." Again:  ''I  beg  leave  oiUy  to  premise  tiiisobsMration,  that  I  absolutely  and  unequivdcaU 
deny  the  position,  that  all  the  lettm  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  oonaonanta;  and,  after  the  most 
carahl  and  minote  inqoiry,  give  it  as  Ofdnioii,  ttiat  of  Oie  twmty-tiro  letters  ot  Triitdi  the 
Hetonr  alphabet  consiBt^  five  sra  towbIb  and  Bsrenteen  are  oouBcnuuitL  Tbe  five  Towela  1^ 
name  an^  AJej^      Van,  Tod,  and  Ain."— Wiliim'«  I&b.  Oram^      8  and  8. 

m.  POWERS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

Thepow^a  of  the  lettere  are  properly  those  Glementarr  Bounds  which 
their  figures  are  used  to  represent ;  but  letters  formed  into  words,  are 
camble  of  communicating  thought  independently  of  sound. 

The  simple  elementary  BOun&  of  any  language  are  few,  commonly  not 
more  than  thirtystx;^  but  they  may  be  vanoUB^  combined,  so  as  to  form 
words  innumeraole. 

Di£ferent  vowel  sounds,  or  vocal  elements,  are  produced  by  opening  the 
mouth  differently,  and  p^cin^  the  tongue  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  each  ; 
but  the  voice  may  vary  in  loa&ess,  pitCD,  or  time,  and  still  utter  the  teme 
vowel  power. 

The  voivel  sounds  which  form  the  basis  of  the  English  language,  and 
which  ought  therefore  to  be  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one  who  speaks  it, 
are  those  which  are  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  wordB,  cUe,  atj  ah,  cUl, 
eel,  ell^  isle,  ill,  eld,  on,  ooze,  use,  ua,  and  that  of « in  hulL 

In  we  formation  of  syllables,  some  of  these  fourteen  primary  sounds  may 
be  joiued  together,  as  in  ay,  oil,  out,  owl;  and  all  of  them  may  be  preceded 
or  followed  by  certain  motions  and  positions  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  which 
will  severally  convert  them  into  other  terms  in  speech.  Thus  the  same 
essential  sounds  may  be  changed  into  a  new  series  of  words  by  an/;  as, 
fate,/at,  far,  fall,  feel,  fell,  file,  fill,  fold,  fond,  fool,  fuae,  fuss,  fuU. 
A^ain,  into  as  many  more  with  &p;  as,  pate, pat, par,  paU,ped,pdl, 
ptle,  pill,  pole,  pond,  pool,  pule,  purl,  ptUl. 

Each  of  the  vowel  sounds  may  be  variously  expressed  by  letters.  About 
half  of  them  are  sometimes  words :  the  rest  arc  seldom,  if  ever,  used  alone 
even  to  form  syllables.  But  the  reader  may  cosily  learn  to  utter  them  all, 
separately,  according  to  the  foregoing  series.  Let  us  note  them  as  plainly 
as  possible  :  ei^h,  a,  ah,  awe,  eh,  d,  eye,  \,  oh,  u,  oo,  yew,  u,  iL 

Thus*  the  eight  long  sounds,  ei^h,  ah,  awe,  eh,  eye,  oh,  ooh,  yew,  are,  or 
may  be,  words ;  but  the  six  less  vocal,  called  the  Bhort  vowel  sounds,  as 
in  et,  it,  ot,  ut,put,  are  commonly  heard  only  in  connexion  with  con- 
sonants ;  except  the  nrst,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  sound  of 
the  vowel  A  or  a — a  sound  sometimes  given  to  the  word  a,  perhaps  most 
generally ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  twice  a  day." 

The  simple  consonant  sounds  in  English  are  twenty-two :  they  are 
marked  by  o,  d,f,  g  Itard,  h,  h,  I,  m,  n,  na,  p,  r,  s,  sh,  t,  tk  sharp,  th fi^, 
V,  w,  y,  %,  and  m.  But  zh  is  written  only  to  wow  the  sound  of  other 
lett^ ;  as  of   in  pleasure,  or  z  in  azure. 

*  Dr.  GoDutodt,  Dt  enuneiatiBg  elemantur  Qte  Wimd  of  the  diphtkong  Ml,  la  aw,  tmi  tha  oaaqta 
nvwv  of  «**,  aa  In  w^ot,  (which  aooodi  ought  not  to  be  •<>  reckontd,)  waktm  Um  -w^kM  smber  of  rml  eiainwa>» 
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All  these  sounds  are  heard  distinctljr  in  the  followii^  words :  huy,  die, 
fie,  guy^  highy  kie.  He,  my,  nigh^  eying,  pie,  rye,  sigh,  sky,  tie,  thigh,  thy, 
vie,  toe,  ye,  zebra,  seizure.  Again :  most  of  tnem  may  be  repeated  in  the 
same  word,  if  not  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as  in  bibber,  diddle,  ^ty,  giggle, 
k^h-hung,  cackle,  lily,  mimic,  ninny,  singing,  pippin,  mirror,  kteae^f 
fish-brush,  tittle,  thiiMh,  thither,  vivid,  wihocd,  union,'*  dimes,  vision. 

With  us,  the  consoniuitB  J  and  X  represent,  not  simple,  bat  complex 
sounds :  hence  they  are  never  doubled.  J  is  equivalent  to  dzh;  and  X, 
either  to  ^  or  to  gz.  The  former  ends  no  English  word,  and  the  latter 
begins  none.  To  the  initial  X  of  foreign  words,  we  always  give  the  sim- 
ple sound  of  Z;  as  in  Xerxes,  ac^tec. 

The  consonants  G  and  Q  have  no  sounds  peculiar  to  themselves.  Q 
has  always  the  power  of  ^.  C  is  hard,  like  k,  before  a,  o,  and  u;  and 
soft,  like  9,  before  e,  t,  and  y:  thus  the  syllables,  ca,  ce,  ci,  co,  cu,  cy,  are 
ronounced,  ka,  se,  si,  ho,  hi,  sy.  S  before  c  preserves  the  former  sound, 
ut  coalesces  with  tho  latter  ;  hence  the  syllables,  sea,  see,  sci,  aco,  ecu, 
scy,  are  sounded,  ska.  se,  si,  ska,  sku,  sy.  Ce  and  ci  have  sometimes  the 
sound  of  eh;  as  in  ocean,  social.  Ch  commonly  represents  the  compound 
sound  of /s^;  as  in  cAurcA. 

G,  as  well  as  has  different  sounds  before  different  vowels.  G  is  al- 
ways hard,  or  gnttural,  before  a,  o,  and  u;  and  generally  soft,  likej,  be- 
fore e,  i,  or  y:  thus  the  syllables,  g<i,  ge,  gi,  go,  gu,  gy,  are  j)ronounced 
gaje,ji,  go,  gu,jy. 

The  possible  combinations  and  mutations  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of 
our  alphabet,  are  many  millions  of  millions.  But  those  clustera  which 
aze  unpronounceable,  are  useleiw.  Of  such  as  may  be  easily  uttered, 
there  are  more  than  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  useful  writmg,  or  the 
recording  of  speech. 

Thus  it  is,  that  from  principles  so  few  and  simple  as  about  six  or  seven 
and  thirty  plain  elementary  sounds,  represented  by  characters  still  fewer, 
we  derive  such  a  variety  of  oral  and  written  signs,  as  may  suffice  to  ex- 
plain or  record  all  the  sentiments  and  transactions  of  all  men  in  all  ages. 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

Obb.  1. — A  knowledge  of  eouoda  can  be  acquired,  m  tho  first  instance,  only  by  the  ear.  "So 
4e0ci^ption  of  the  manner  of  their  production,  or  of  the  differences  which  diatingiUsh  them,  can  be 
at  aQ  intel%ible  to  Mm  who  has  not  already,  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
both.  What  I  hm  si^  oTtbe  sounds  of  the  letters,  must  of  course  be  addnesed  to  those  persons 
oidy  who  are  able  both  to  speak  and  to  read  Eni^ish.  Why  then  attempt  instruction  by  a  method 
wfaicfa  both  Ignorance  and  kiMwledgetm  the  part  of  the  piipil,  must  alike  render  useless?  I  have 
npposed  some  reodos  to  have  such  an  acqoafntance  with  the  powOTS  oS  the  letteni,  as  Is  but 
loose  and  imperfect;  sutDcient  for  the  aocorato  pronunciation  of  some  words  or  syllables,  but  leav- 
ing them  liable  to  mlatakea  in  others ;  extending  perhaps  to  eSV  the  sounds  of  the  language,  but 
not  to  a  ready  analysis  or  enumeratioa  of  them.  Such  persons  may  profit  by  a  written  description 
of  the  powers  of  the  letters,  thot^h  no  such  deecriptaon  can  equal  the  clear  impressira  'of  the  liv- 
iog  Toioe.  Teai^en,  too,  whose  bu^esa  it  Is  to  ud  the  articulation  of  the  young,  and,  \if  a 
p^ent  incukatum  of  elementary  principles,  to  bqr  tiie  fooodatkm  of  an  accorate  proDundatkiD, 
nay  derive  some  assistanco  teom  any  notation  of  these  principlei^  which  will  help  their  0100017, 
or  diat  of  the  learner.  The  connexion  between  letters  and  aoundja  is  alh^t^ther  arbitrary ;  bat  a 
few  positioa^  being  assumed  and  made  known,  in  respect  to  some  characters^  become  ea^  stan- 
dards for  fbrtber  instruction  in  respect  to  others  of  sinidlar  sound. 

Obs.  2. — The  importimoe  of  bemg  instructed  at  an  early  age,  to  pronounce  with  distinctness 
and  fiictlj^  all  the  elementary  sounds  of  one's  native  lai^uage,  has  been  so  frequently  urged,  and 
is  ao  obvious  in  itself  that  none  but  those  who  have  been  themaelves  neglected,  will  be  likely  to 
disregard  the  claims  of  their  diildren  in  thitt  respect.f   Bat  sorely  an  accurate  knowledge  <^  the 

*  TfalawordiscommonlrhQudlntwoByllkble^yutM'VNn;  batlfWidkcrlarlgfatiniinklngtttIirae,ir«'ii«.«M, 
th«  aoiiDd  of  p  eoiuonut  L<hwrd  la  It  but  once.  Wore«atcr'>  notatkm  to  "yan'ginJ"  Tha  long  louad  of  u  to  yu  ■ 
bom  Walker  ealto  tho  letter,  wiien  Uias  •onnded,  «  "  Mml-Mnuoant  dlpbihwc." 

t  CfaDdrm  oaAt  to  b«  accaalomed  la  ipeak  load,  mad  to  pnmoanoe  all  povlbu  aonadi  asd  arttenkUoiw.  eveo 
■haaeofKidlbnlgalaBgiweMw  tbeywDl  be  oUtgod  to  Umi  for  almoct  eray  toagtHBa  law  Ito  parOcBtor 
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ordinary  powers  of  ttie  lettoB  would  be  vastly  more  commoo,  were  there  not  much  licroditarr 
negligence  reapecUng  the  miuiner  in  which  these  important  rodiments  are  learned.  The  utter- 
ance of  the  illiterate  may  exhibit  wit  and  native  talent,  but  it  is  alwa^  more  or  less  barbarom^ 
becauie  it  ia  not  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  orthogn^riiy.  For  pronandttion  and  orthopi^ihy,  how^ 
ever  they  may  seeiD,  in  our  language  eepeci^y,  to  be  often  at  Tariaooe,  are  certainly  cone^  ft 
tmo  knowle^  w^her  tuida  to  tiie  pnservatioQ  of  both.  £ach  the  letters  represents  some 
one  or  more  of  the  elementary  sounds,  excluaivo  oftlie  rest;  and  each  of  the  elomentaiy  soundi^ 
though  several  of  them  are  oocaaionally  transferred,  has  some  one  or  two  letters  to  which  it  meet 
properly  or  most  frequently  fo^i^  But  borrowed,  as  our  language  has  been,  from  a  great  ro- 
riety  of  sources,  to  which  it  is  desirable  ever  to  retain  the  means  of  tracing  it,  there  is  certainly 
much  apparent  lack  of  correspondence  between  its  oral  and  its  written  form.  Still  the  discrepan- 
cies are  few,  when  compared  with  the  instances  of  exact  conformity;  and,  if  they  are,  as  I  suppoea 
they  are,  imavotdablei  it  taaanaekBa  to  oompUinof  tbe  trouble  they  occasion,  as  it  is  to  think  <tf 
fin-di^  a  recondliation.  The  wranglers  In  this  controrersy,  can  never  agree  among  themselves 
wtwthcr  orthography  shall  conform  to  [annunciation,  or  prommdation  to  orthography.  Nor  does 
any  one  of  them  well  know  how  our  language  would  either  sound  or  look,  were  he  hinuetf  dip- 
pointed  sole  arbiter  of  all  variances  between  our  spelling  and  our  speech. 

Ob,s.  3. — "Lfuiguage,"  says  Dr.  Bush,  "was  long  ago  analyzed  into  its  alphabetic  elements. 
Wherever  this  analysis  is  known,  the  art  of  teaching  language  has,  with  the  best  success,  been 
conducted  upon  the  rudimentol  method."  •  *  «  *'Tho  art  of  rcoiUng  consists  in  having  all 
the  vocal  elements  under  complete  command,  tliat  they  may  bo  properly  applied,  for  tho  vivid  and 
elegant  delineation  of  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  discourse," — Philosophy  of  Vie  Voice,  p.  346. 
A^iin,of  "the  pronon<^tion  of  the  alphabetic  dements,"  bo  eaya,  "The  least  deviation /ront  <A6 
OBaumed  standard  converts  the  listener  into  tho  critic;  and  I  am  surely  speaking  within  bounds 
when  I  say,  that  for  every  miscalled  clement  in  discourse,  ten  succoedlng  words  ore  lost  to  tho 
greater  pan  of  an  audieDoe."'^i&ifjL,  p,  350.  These  quotations  plainly  imply  both  the  procticatrflity 
and  tho  importanoe  oX  teadimg  the  pronunciaUon  of  our  language  analytically  by  means  of  its 
present  ortb(^n^)hy,  and  agreeably  to  Uie  standard  assumed  by  the  grammarians.  The  flnt 
them  affirms  that  U  hu  bem  done,  "with  tiie  beat  soccea^"  acoording  to  some  anc^t  method ct 
dividing  the  letters  and  ex|didning  tlwfr  sounds.  And  ye^  botli  before  and  afterwnrda,  we  find 
this  same  author  compl^i^  of  our  alphabet  and  Its  subdivisions,  as  ff  sense  or  philosophy  must 
utterly  repudiate  both;  and  of  our  orthography,  as  if  a  ploughman  might  teach  us  to  spell  bettor: 
and,  at  tho  same  time,  he  speaks  of  softening  his  censure  through  modesty.  "  The  dcflciendes, 
redundancies,  and  confu^n,  c^the  syatom  of  alpliabotic  characters  in  this  language,  prevent  the 
adoption  of  its  subdivisions  in  this  essay." — Ib^  p.  62.  Of  tho  spedflc  sounds  given  to  tho  lettw^ 
he  says,  "  Tho  first  of  these  matters  b  uod^  the  rule  of  every  body,  and  therefore  is  venr  proporfy 
to  be  exduded  fmm  tiie  diaoussions  (^tbat  philosophy  which  desires  to  be  effectual  in  its  instruc- 
tion. How  can  we  hope  to  establish  a  system  of  elemental  prooundation  in  a  language,  when 
great  masters  in  criticism  condemn  at  once  every  attempt,  in  eo  simple  and  nscfbl  a  labour  as  tho 
correction  of  its  orthography!" — P.  256.  Ag^:  "I  depreeaie  noticing  the  fhults  of  speakers,  in 
the  pronunciation  of  ti^e  alphabetic  elements.  It  is  better  for  criticism  to  be  modest  on  this  point, 
till  it  has  the  sense  or  independence  to  make  our  alphabet  and  its  Tises,  look  more  like  tlie  work 
of  what  is  called — wise  and  transcendent  humanity :  till  the  pardonable  varied  of  pronunciatton, 
and  the  (rue  spdiing  by  llu  milgar,  have  satirized  into  rclimnation  that  pen^nvft  which  keeps  up 
the  troubles  of  ortluignqihy  for  no  other  purpose^  as  one  can  divlDe,  than  to  boast  of  a  veiy  ques- 
tionable merit  as  a  cffiteiioo  of  ednoation.^' — Ai,  p.  383. 

Ob&  4. — How  &r  these  views  are  compatible,  the  reader  will  judge.  And  it  is  hoped  he  will 
excuse  the  length  of  the  extracts,  from  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  a  great  master  of  the 
"  pen-craft"  here  ridiculed,  a  noted  stickler  for  needless  Kays  and  Ues,  now  commonly  rejected, 
while  he  boasts  that  his  grammar,  which  fae  mostly  copied  lh>m  Murray's,  ia  teaching  the  old  ex- 
pUmation  of  the  alphabetic  elements  to  "  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children  and  youth," 
Is  also  vending  under  his  own  name  an  abstract  of  tho  new  scheme  of  "  toaicki,  mMoniefts,  and 
oftmtcto;"  and,  in  one  breatti,  bestowing  superlative  pruse  on  both,  in  order,  as  it  would  eoem,  to 
monopolize  all  inconsistency.  "  Among  tltoso  who  have  successfully  laboured  in  tho  philological 
field,  Jfr.  lAndky  Murraiy  stands  forth  in  bold  relief;  as  undeniably  at  the  head  of  the  list." — 
KirUiam^s  ElocaHoa,  p.  12.  "The  modem  candidate  for  oratorical  feme,  stands  on  very  diOeront, 
and  &r  more  advantageous,  ground,  than  that  occupied  by  the  young  and  aspiring  Athenian; 
specially  since  a  eorreci  anaiyait  of  the  vocal  orgaaa,  and  a  f^thful  record  of  their  operaUons,  have 
beoi  givm  to  the  world  by  I>r.  James  Rush,  of  Philadelpbior— a  name  that  will  vtUUve  the  un- 
quarried  marble  of  our  mountains." — Ibid.,  p.  29.  "But  what  is  to  be  said  when  presoniption 
pu^es  itself  into  the  front  ranks  of  dooution,  and  thoughtless  fttoids  undertake  to  support  U? 
The  iVaud  must  go  on,  till  preaumpticm  quarrels,  as  crfteu  happens^  witii  its  own  fKends,  or  with 
ttseL^  and  thus  dissolves  the  spell  of  its  merits." — Mush,  on  Ou  Voice,  p.  406. 

Obs.  6. — The  question  respecting  the  number  of  simple  or  dementary  sounds  in  our  language, 
presents  a  remarkable  puzzle:  and  it  is  idle,  if  not  ridicutoaa,  for  any  man  to  declum  about  Sie 
imperfection  of  our  olph^xA  and  orthognqxhy,  who  does  not  show  himself  able  to  solve  it.  All 

aoimda  which  Tc  prononnee  with  dincaltr,  tf  vebannot  bewaulraioadstonied  to  them.  Accordingly,  nation* 
who  luve  the  greateat  number  of  aaunda  In  thdr  sp^eeb,  leara  Qie  moat  eafily  to  pronounco  forpii^  Unin»|i«a, 
rinee  thejr  know  thsir  arUenUtfoni  bv  haTlog  met  with  dmOar  lounda  to  Hub  own  UnnMe."— SuwjJMm,  on 
AbMaffm,  p.  159. 
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these  gonods  may  easily  be  written  in  a  plain  sentence  of  three  or  four  Unee  npon  ■Imoat  any  sub- 
ject;  ind  every  one  who  can  read,  is  familiar  with  them  all,  and  with  all  the  letters.  Now  it  ii 
either  easy  lo  eomt  them,  or  it  ia  difficalt.  If  difficult,  wherein  does  the  difficulty  lie  T  and  how 
shall  htt  who  knova  not  what  and  bow  many  they  are,  think  hinunlf  capable  of  relbrming  our 
(v?tem  of  their  alphabetic  signs?  If  easy,  why  do  go  few  pretend  to  know  their  number?  and 
crt'thoss  who  do  jHstend  to  this  knowledece,  why  aro  there  so  few  tluU  agree?  A  oert^  veree  in 
the  s^'vonth  cfa:qrter  of  Ezra,  has  been  said  to  contain  all  the  Icttcn.  Jt  however  containa  no  j ; 
and,  T.-.th  respect  to  the  sounds  it  ladcs  that  of  /  that  of  th  sharps  and  that  of  u  in  ML  I  will 
Ei]~r?s:  3  fjw  additicmal  wwls  for  these;  and  then  both  all  ttio  letters,  and  all  the  sounds,  of  the 
English  lacj^ua^,  win  bo  found  in  the  oxamplo;  and  mo5it  of  thorn,  many  times  over:  '"And 
I,  ercQ  I,  ArtascrxcB,  the  king,  do  make  a  decroo  to  all  tlto  treasurers'  who  'are  beyond  the 
lircr.  that  whatsoever  Ezra  the  priest,  the  ecribo  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  hcavon,  shall  require 
of  Tou,  it  bo  doDS  q>eedi1y'  and  faithfully,  acoording  to  that  which  ho  sliall  enjoin."  f>ome  letters, 
aad  fome  sounds,  are  hero  used  much  more  firequcntly  than  otiiers ;  but,  on  nn  average,  we  hare, 
in  this  short  passafte,  each  sound  Ave  timos,  aod  each  letter  eight  How  often,  then,  does  a  man 
qcak  all  the  clsDieots  (tf  hie  langnagsy  who  reads  well  but  one  hour  I 

CKa.  &. — Of  the  number  dfelcniontBry  sounds  in  oar  brngoage,  different  otthofipists  report  dlf- 
Cirently;  bocaose  they  cannot  always  agree  among  themselTcs,  wherein  the  identity  or  the  sim* 
plicity,  tbo  sameness  or  the  singleness;  even  of  well-known  sounds,  consists;  or  because,  if  each 
ii  allowed  to  detennino  these  points  for  himself  no  one  of  thorn  adheres  strictly  to  own  deci- 
slco.  They  may  also,  each  for  liirnsoli^  havo  some  peculbr  way  of  utterance,  which  will  confound 
sme  Boonds  wtdcb  other  men  dtstingui^,  or  dLstiiigriisI)  soma  which  other  men  coofiMind.  For, 
3  a  man  may  writo  ft  very  bad  hand  whtcU  slioll  fiM  Ix)  l-'gibk),  bo  he  may  utter  many  sounds 
iz^pnperiy  ond  still  be  understood.  Ono  muy,  in  thia  way,  mnko  out  a«choinc  of  the  alphabetie 
ci'?jicnt^  wliich  shall  be  true  of  hts  own  pronunchtion,  and  yet  hnvo  obvious  faults  wlion  tried 
Ij  the  best  naago  of  English  spcocli.  It  ia  desimblo  not  to  multiply  theso  rauntbt  beyond  the 
i^-jnbcr  wltidi  a  correct  and  elegant  prononciation  of  the  language  obviously  requires.  And  what 
tiru  numlwr  is,  it  eeenu  to  me  not  very  difficult  to  ascertain;  at  least,  I  think  wo  miiy  fix  it  with 
pilSciciit  Qccnracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  let  it  be  rcmombenKl,  that  all  who  liave  hith* 
(Tto  attempted  the  enumeration,  have  deviated  more  or  leas  from  their  own  dociaons  concerning 
cither  the  aimpticity  or  the  idonti^  of  sounds;  hut,  most  commonly,  it  awears  to  have  been 
t^.oo^t  expedient  to  admit  some  exceptions  concerning  both.  Thus  the  long  or  diphthongal 
mDiiaoT/and  U,  aro  admitted  by  some,  and  oxdodod  byotliets;  the  sound  of^,  or  soft^,  is 
Kekooed  as  nmplo  by  some,  and  rejected  as  compound  by  others ;  so  a  part,  if  not  oU,  of  what 
ore  called  the  \oag  and  the  short  vowels,  as  heard  in  (Ue  and  ell,  arm  and  am,  and  on,  tile  or 
tdsidiS,  bne  and  'un,  pale  or  pool  and  pull,  havo  been  dccktrcd  essentially  tlte  same  by  some, 
aad  caeatially  diUcrent  by  ot'.iora.  Were  wo  to  rowyniso  as  olcmontaiy,  no  sounds  but  such  as 
vc  DaqoestioQably  dmplo  in  t'.icmsslves,  and  indisputably  differmt  in  quality  from  all  others,  we 
dunld  not  have  more  Bounds  tlian  lettom:  ond  this  is  a  pnx^that  wo  have  characters  enough, 
tfaoo^li  the  Bcnmda  are  perhaps  badly  distributed  among  thorn. 

Obbl  7. — I  have  enumerated  tliirlysiz  well  known  sounds,  which,  In  compliance  with  general 
oatoo^  and  for  convcnicnco  in  tcacliin<r,  I  cliouso  to  rc<:ard  aa  tho  oral  elements  <ri*our  language. 
There  may  bo  for.ad  fiomo  reputable  autliority  for  adding  four  or  five  more,  and  other  authority 
^  rep'jtable,  for  striking  from  the  llet  seven  or  eight  of  those  already  mentioned.  For  the  sake 
c^the  gOQcnd  fninciplc,  which  wo  always  regard  in  writing,  a  principle  of  universal  grammar, 
&at  Oien  ran  be  no  »yUab!e  inithout  a  V7wel,  I  am  inclined  to  teach,  with  Brigfatland,  Dr.  Johnson, 
L  Uorray,  and  others,  that,  in  English,  as  in  French,  there  is  fpven  to  tho  vowel  e  a  cert^ 
very  obscure  sound  which  approaches,  but  amounts  not  to  an  absolute  supt»^ion,  though  it  is 
cTmmonly  bo  regarded  by  tlie  writers  of  dictionaries.  It  may  be  exemplified  m  the  words  oven, 
rKrnl,  ahle*  or  in  the  unemphattc  article  the  before  a  consonant,  as  in  the  sentence,  "Take  the 
tJearest:"  we  do  not  hear  it  as  "  Oiex  nearest,"  nor  as  "  Oieti  tartst,"  but  more  obscurely.  There  is 
olao  a  feeblo  sound  of  i  or  v  unaccei-.tcd,  wiiicli  is  equivalent  to  ee  uttered  feebly,  as  in  the  word 
dhmUj/.  This  is  tho  most  common  sound  of  i  and  of  y.  The  vulgar  are  apt  to  let  it  fiUl  into  the 
taoK  obscure  sound  of  short  u.  As  clcganco  of  utterance  depends  much  upon  tho  prt.'SorvatioQ 
of  this  sound  from  such  obtusoncs^  perhi^  Walker  and  others  have  done  well  to  mark  it  as  «  in 
nw;  tfaoagfa  eooie  suppose  itto  be  peculiar,  nnd  others  identify  it  with  tho  short  t  in/JL  Thirdly, 
a  distinctkn  is  mado  by  some  writers,  between  t!io  vowel  sountU  h?ard  in  ?uiii  and  bear,  which 
Sheridan  and  Walker  consider  to  be  the  same.  The  apparent  difTcrenco  may  perhaps  result  fit)m 
the  fi^Iowing  coosonaDt  r,  which  is  opt  to  niTort  tho  sound  of  tlio  vowel  whicli  precedes  it.  Such 
words  aa  bear,  care,  dm,  ear^  pa^at,  aro  very  Ibble  to  bo  corrupted  in  [vonnnciation,  by  too 

*  Ifttbeadmlttad  tbmttliflhro  semlroirelal  and  n  haro  vocallty  onnnnh  of  tbdrovn  to  form  »  very  fMble 
■■ilible,  it  vm  prove  onlr  ttist  there  are  thcao  ezccptloiui  toanlmporbintaeiMnil  rtde.  If  tht  immn  of  Uaydn 
Atbh  vlth  flMfrfan,  f t  makfls  one  ezeepdoD  to  theinle  of  wiitlne;  but  it  la  nopart  of  the  KiiKlUh  Unfiuse. 
Tbe  obeeare  aonnd  of  which  I  neak,  to  someUiue*  tmproperif  oonfoanded  with  that  of  abort  u;  thoaareeent 
vritor,  who  protaica  great  skill  In  reapeet  to  aoeh  mattera,  tajt,  "  One  of  the  moat  eommon  aounda  In  our  laa- 
P»Mc  la  tbat  of  the  vowel «,  aaln  the  word  wn,  or  aa  the  dJphtiiDog  «a  In  the  word  earth,  for  which  we  have  no 
d>wter.  Writers  have  made  variona  eflbrta  to  enroM  tt,  as  In  eortfe,  hrfA,  mJrtft,  wortk,  turf,  hi  whleh  all 
DWTCwda  an  todlacrlmliiate^oaed  la  tarn,  far  aWa  dq/lfet  Aoi  bd  to  the  abaurd  method  of  pladoR  the 
Tsvti  altar  the  eonionanta.  Instead  of  between  tiiem,  when  a  word  tnwifnate  wttA  (UesMUMt;  aa  lathe  follow- 
)«.  JNHe.jmra.Mn<r«,nrt^InMeadof  Bnal,jNMr,«»n(«r,  efrkeL"— OardOur**  Mutto  df  jrotKrv,  p.  ML 
'ItvoiddheaBieat  atep  towardaperfeetioo  to  spdlonr  wofdsaa  they  areproDouneedl"— iMd.,  p.  400.  How 
<Bn  do  ihanfeiBters  01  lancuage  nmltlply  tha  Irrc^alaritlea  of  wUeh  tbaj  ecanplalnl 
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broad  a  soond  of  tho  a;  and,  aa  the  moltiplicatioa  oTneedleea  distinctionB  should  be  avoided,  I  do 
not  approve  of  adding  an  other  sound  to  a  rowel  which  haa  atreadj  quite  too  many.  'Worcester, 
however,  in  his  now  Dicdonaij,  and  Wdla,  in  his  new  Grammar,  give  to  the  vowel  a.  aix  or  wma 
soonda  in  liea  (tfyow :  and  Dr.  ICanderilla  in  hii  Oomae  of  Beading  mya,  haae^Bonnda." 
—P.  9. 

0b8.  8. — Sheridan  made  the  elonento  of  faiamtoiyfwen^r-c^^  Jonoafidlowedhim  imididtly, 
and  adopted  the  same  number.*  Walker  recognized  Beverai  more,  but  I  know  not  whether  bo 
haa  anywhere  told  us  hoa  many  there  are.  Lindley  Murray  enumerates  Oiirty-tix,  and  the  eamo 
tiUrty-tix  that  are  given  in  the  main  text  above.  The  ^gtit  sounda  not  counted  by  Sheridaa  aio 
these:  1.  The  Italian  a,  aa  inyar,  faOter,  which  he  reckoDod  but  a  lengthening  of  the  a  in  hat; 
2.  The  short  o,Miahot,  wbidi  be  suppoaad  to  be  bat  s  durtenu^  of  the  a  in  haU;  3.  Tho  diph- 
thongal 1^  aa  in  tde,  wUeh  he  thought  but  a  quiokw  uhIod  tit  the  Bounds  of  the  diphthong  ot,  but 
Trtiich,  in  my  opinion,  is  rather  a  very  qoidE  union  of  the  sounds  ah  and  os  into  ay,  J;^  4.  The 
long  u,  whidi  is  admowledged  to  be  equal  to  yu  or  yao,  though  perhaps  a  little  different  fixm 
you  or  yoo,X  the  sound  given  it  by  Wallier;  6.  The  u  heard  ht  puU,  which  he  considered  but  a 
shortening  of  oo;  6.  The  consonaot  uf,  which  he  conceived  to  be  always  a  vowel,  and  equivalent 
to  oo;  1.  Tho  consonant  y,  which  he  made  equal  to  a  short  «;  6.  The  consonant  h,  which  he  de- 
clared to  bo  no  letter,  but  a  mere  bieatliing,  In  all  ot^er  re^>ectB,  his  scheme  of  tho  alphabetic 
elements  agrees  with  that  which  is  adopted  in  this  woric,  and  which  is  now  most  commoaly 

Od&  9.— Tlie  effect  of  QvanHty  in  the  proUtion  of  the  vowels,  ia  a  matter  with  which  evoty 
reader  ought  to  be  experimentally  acquainted.  QuanUiy  is  ainwly  the  time  of  utterance,  whether 
long  or  short.  It  is  commonly  spcdran  of  with  re&ienoe  to  tyuiMea,  beoaoae  it  belongs  severally 
to  fdl  the  distinct  or  numerable  impulses  of  the  voioe,  and  to  ^lese  only;  but,  as  vowdh  or  diph- 
thongs may  be  uttered  aloney  the  notion  of  quantity  is  of  courae  as  applicable  to  them,  as  to  any 
of  tiie  more  complex  sounds  in  which  conaonanta  are  jdned  with  them.  All  aouada  imply  time; 
because  they  are  the  transient  eflbcts  ^  certain  perouanona  ^rtiich  temporarily  aetata  ute  air,  an 
element  that  tends  to  sQeoco.  When  mighty  w^ids  have  swept  over  sea  and  land,  and  the  voioe 
of  the  Oeeaa  is  raised,  he  speaks  to  the  towerii^  clifb  in  the  deep  tones  of  a  long  quantity ;  the 
rolling  billows,  as  they  meet  the  shore,  pronounce  tho  long-drawn  syllables  of  his  majestic  elocu- 
tion. But  see  him  again  in  gentler  mood ;  stand  upon  the  beach  and  listen  to  Uie  rippling  of  his 
more  frequent  waves:  he  wiU  teadi  you  «Aor<  quantity,  as  well  as  long.  In  common  parlance,  to 
avoid  (ediousness,  to  save  time,  and  to  adapt  limguage  to  circumstances,  we  usually  utter  wrods 
with  great  rt^idity,  and  in  comparatively  short  quantify.  But  in  omtoiy,  and  sometimes  in  ordi- 
nary reading,  those  sounds  which  are  best  fitted  to  £U1  and  gnJafy  the  ear,  should  bo  sensibly 
protiaotod,  wpwaaHj  in  emphatic  wcffds;  and  even  the  diortest  aj^lable^  must  be  so  lengttieiwd 
as  to  be  uttetvd  wiUi  peor&ot  deamess:  otherwise  the  perfinmance  will  be  judged  defectiTC. 

Obs.  10. — Some  of  tiie  vowels  are  usually  uttered  in  longer  time  than  ouiers;  but  whether  the 
fi>nner  are  naturally  long,  and  the  latter  naturally  short,  may  be  doubted:  the  common  opinion 
is,  that  they  are.  But  one  author  at  l^ast  denies  it;  and  says,  "  Wo  must  explode  the  pretended 
natural  epithets  short  and  brng  given  to  our  vowels^  indepei^ent  on  accent:  and  we  must  obaervo 
that  our  silent «  final  leugthens  not  its  iiyllable,  unless  the  preceding  vowel  be  accented." — Mack' 
MiM&'«  Ssaay  on  &  Qrmu,  p.  232.  The  distination  of  long  and  short  vowels  whi(di  has  generally 
obtained,  and  the  ooiraqtonaanoes  which  Bome  writ«s  hare  labourod  to  establish  between  them, 
have  always  been  to  me  sources  of  modi  embanaaament  It  would  iqipear,  that  in  one  or  two 
instances,  sounds  that  difibr  only  in  iMigth,  or  time,  are  commonly  nxx^rnized  as  different  ele- 
ments; and  that  grammarians  and  orthoCpists,  perceiving  this,  have  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
analogy,  and  to  find  among  what  they  call  the  long  vow^  a  parent  sound  for  each  of  the  short 
ones.  In  d<»ng  this,  they  have  either  Delected  to  oonsult  the  ear,  or  have  not  diosen  to  abido 
by  its  Tardfct  I  suppose  the  vowels  hewd  in  jwfl  and  jwol  would  be  neoeesari^  identified,  Iftiio 
fivmer  were  protracted  vtiis  latter  flluHtened;  and  porh^  there  would  bo  a  lilco  coEtlcacenco  <tf 
those  heard  hi  o/and  oB,  were  tiiey  tried  in  the  same  way,  though  I  am  not  suro  of  it.    In  pro- 

*  "Thsnomberof  dinplesoiiiia«lnonrtoiviulstw«ti^-«talit,  9  Yomli  ud  19  Gonaonuta.  ^  la  no  letter, 
Irat  merelr  a  muk  of  andntloiL"— J(mM>«  PmodtiU  Oram.  Svbra  M«  DteL,  p.  li. 

"  The  number  of  stnniw  vowel  and  euammaat  Monda  In  enr  tongoa  Is  tw«n^^«Igli^  and  oneptm  MjplimtlMt  A, 
making  In  aU  twantv-nfn*."— AottM'a  Oetaoo  DUL,  Introd.,  p.  9. 

**  The  number  of  tetterjintbaEDi^lihlaiwtugeUtweDtr-riz;  bnt  the  number  of  clm«n(t  fa  ttdrty-elgbt."— 
(hmttock't  EloetUion,  p.  18.  "  Tbera  are  tolrtr-elBlit  elementa  In  the  Ei^Iah  alphaJbet,  and  to  repreaent  thone 
dameoU  by  appropriate  eharaotera,  we  should  have  tlilrty-eit^t  lettera.  There  u.  then,  a  d^dencr  In  our  al- 
phabet of  twelve  lettera-^nd  ho  who  ahall  iopp^  tUa  impeifeatlon,  vQl  be  one  of  the  greatest  banefactora  of 
the  bnmaa  race."— Jk,  p.  19.  "  Our  a^babn  la  both  redundant  and  defeeUve.  C,  q,  and  a,  are  reapeodrelT 
re^wntod  I?  i  or  ay  a,  and  fee,  or  «  ;  and  the  remainliiE  twentv-thrM  Istten  are  emidaTed  to  rtamaentjitrtii- 
MeleiMiduTaoanda''— r<dM*a«dkoo{0R^  -'  0- 

**Th6rfmpl0aoiuida  werelaDowiaetobaiMftonedofanriiertBlanninber:  bj  ttie  flrat  nun  Uiey  were  deter- 
mIaedtonoiiioretliantea,asaomaanppaBe:  aaoUien,  flfleen  or  twenty;  It  la  however  eerlaln  that  mankind  in 
nneral  nerer  exoeed  toenbr  ibmple  aonnda ;  and  of  thaae  onlv  lire  are  reokoned  atrictlv  soeb."— <A((ite«ir» 
WOaUMW,  FartU,  p.  4. 

t  **  When  these  aonnda  are  opeair  pRmonneed,  they  prodnee  the  (kmOlaraMentiv.-  which,  by  the  old  Entf>Wh 
dramado  wrllera,  vaa  often  expreaaed  by  IPoUer.  We  atUl  hoar  it  ao  among  the  vulgar ;  at,  *^  Z,  air, 
^eawtlyl"  for  "Ay,  ay,  air,  preaenQyl'^    Shakq^eare  wrote, 

"  To  aleepe,  perohanoe  to  dreame ;  /,  tbere'a  the  rubb"— 0»ei»'«  (Tbuafeol  Onm.,  p.  148. 
X  Walker  pronoaneee  ji«h  and  you  predael*  ^Uke,  "poo,-"  bat,  eertUnly,  «•  ta  not  eomsionly  eqabralttot  to 

CO,  thongh  aome  make  It  ao !  thna  a«rdioer,  In  hu  aaheme  of  the  vowela,  aaya,  "aw  wioalaoo,  M  fii  iwio,  noo.**  

JM«t^lhlmr*y9.i^.  iftw  for  am,  la  »  to  mr  ear.--^.  Bsowii. 
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tnctii^  the  e  in  met,  and  the  t  in  ship,  ignorance  or  careleasnem  might  perhaps,  with  tho  help  oT 
OUT  orthoeprists,  oocrert  the  former  word  into  mate  and  the  latter  into  tluxp;  and,  an  tliis  would 
breed  coniusion  in  the  language,  the  avoiding  of  the  nmiiarity  may  perhapa  be  a  sufficient  reason 
br  oMifining  these  two  sounda  e  and  to  that  short  quantity  in  which  they  cannot  bo  miataken. 
But  to  suppose,  aa  Bome  do,  that  the  protraction  of  u  in  (un  would  identify  it  witli  the  o  in  loti£, 
SDnpoaaes  any  notion  I  have  of  what  stupidity  may  miaconceivo.  With  one  or  two  cxcqitioni^ 
&c9efi«e,  it  ^ipean  to  mo  that  each  of  the  pan  vowel  soonds  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  may  bo 
readily  recognized  by  its  own  peculiar  quality  or  tonc^  though  it  be  made  as  long  or  aa  diort  aa  It 
13  posible  for  any  sound  of  the  human  vmco  to  bo;  It  is  manifest  that  each  of  tho  vowel  sounds 
heard  in  ai^  arm,  all,  eel,  old,  ooze,  vs,  may  bo  protracted  to  the  entire  extent  d  a  fiill  breatli 
flowly  expended,  and  still  bo  precisely  the  somo  ono  simple  sound;*  and,  on  tho  contmry,  that 
all  but  one  may  be  shortened  to  the  very  minimum  of  vocality,  and  still  be  severally  known  with- 
out danger  of  mistake.  The  isolation  of  a  pure  vowel  places  the  organs  of  utterance  in  tliat 
particDiH-  postion  which  the  sound  of  the  letter  requires,  aiul  then  holds  them  wmoved  till  we  luro 
givu  to  It  aQ  tiie  length  we  choose. 

Obs.  H. — In  treating  of  tho  quantity  and  quality  of  the  vowels,  'Walkor  soya,  "  Tho  first  dis- 
tiDcCion  of  sound  that  seems  to  obtmdo  itself  upon  us  when  wo  utter  tlio  vowels,  is  a  long  and  a 
short  sound,  according  to  tho  greater  or  less  duration  of  time  taken  up  in  pronouQciog  llicm. 
lliis  distiitetion  is  so  obvious  as  to  havo  been  adopted  in  all  laoguagca,  and  in  tliat  to  wliieh  wo 
annex  clearer  ideas  than  to  any  oiher ;  and  tliot^  the  short  sounda  of  some  vowels  have  nut  in 
oar  hnguago  been  classed  with  suiBeEent  aocoracy  witii  their  parent  kmg  ones,  yet  this  has  bred 
but  UtUe  oonfusioa,  as  vowels  long  and  short  are  ^ways  Buffidently  distinguishable." — Friitciplen, 
Na  63.  Again :  "  But  though  tlio  terms  long  and  short,  as  appUed  to  vowels,  are  pretty  gi'n> 
rally  anderstood,  an  accurate  ear  will  eadly  pcrceivo  that  theso  terms  do  not  always  mean  tho 
Img  and  short  sounds  of  the  respective  vowels  to  whicli  they  are  applitxl ;  for.  if  we  choose  to 
be  directed  by  the  ear,  in  denominating  vowels  long  or  short,  wo  must  certainly  give  those  appel- 
l^LtioDs  to  those  soonds  only  which  have  exatUy  the  same  radicai  tone,  and  differ  only  in  the  long 
or  ttxst  emiaedon  of  that  tone." — Ih.,  No.  C6.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  his  opinion  that  tlie 
vowel  sounds  heard  in  the  following  w<kt1s  aro  thus  correspondent :  lame,  them ;  car,  carry ;  wailf 
vaai;  daum,  gone;  Oteme,  him;  tone,  noariy  tm;pool,pidL  As  to  the  long  soonds  of  i  or  and 
of  s,  ttiew  two  being  diphthongal,  ho  supposes  tiio  flhort  sound  of  each  to  be  no  other  than  tho 
Bknt  sound  its  latter  element «  or  oo.  Xow  tome  most  of  this  ia  exceedingly  tmsatisfactory ; 
and  I  kive  shown  why. 

Oe&  12. — If  men's  notions  of  tho  length  and  shortness  of  vowels  aro  the  clearest  ideas  they 
have  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  speech,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  of  all  the  disputable  points 
in  giammar,  this  ia  (he  most  perplexed  with  oontrarietiefl  of  opinion  ?  In  coming  beSore  the  world 
asaaiotbor,  no  man  intends  to  place  himself  clearly  in  &o  wrong;  yet,  on  the  ^ple powers 
of  die  UXtm,  we  have  vdumes  of  irreoonolable  doctrines.  A  great  connoisseur  In  things  of  this 
sort,  who  profeBBS  to  have  been  long  "  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  sounds  of  every  description, 
dad  that  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,"  doclaros  in,a  recent  and  expensive  work,  that  "  in 
ererr  bu^^oage  tvg  find  the  vowels  incorrecUy  dossed ;"  and,  in  order  to  give  to  "  tlie  simple  ele- 
ments of  En^iah  utterance"  a  better  explanation  tlmn  others  havo  funiislied,  ho  devotes  to  a  new 
Baaljas  of  our  alphabet  the  ample  space  of  twenty  octavo  padres,  ))esi<lo8  liavLn;^  several  cliapters 
on  subjects  ooni  lected  w^th  it  And  what  do  his  twenty  pages  amount  to  7  I  will  g^ve  the  sub- 
stance of  them  in  ten  linos,  and  the  reader  mayjudgo.  He  does  not  tell  us  hmo  many  elementary 
BOQods  there  are ;  but,  profesnng  to  arrango  tho  vowels,  long  and  sltort,  "  in  tJio  order  in  which 
th^  are  natorally  found,"  as  well  as  to  show  of  the  consonants  that  tho  mutes  and  liquids  form 
cocrespondenta  in  regular  paira,  he  presents  a  scheme  which  I  abbreviate  na  follows.  VowEi£; 
1.  .i,  as  in  dS  and  what,  or  o,  as  in  orijice  and  not;  2.  U- — iimand  hat,  or  liive  and  come;  3.  0 — 
vcle^decho;  i.  A — liA  and  Mt;  5.  A — hdxy,  no  short  sound;  C.  ee/ and  1.  B — meraj 
mi  met;  8.  O—pr&oe  and»i5;  9.  00 — t66l  and  Joot;  10.  W-^oib  aofilaw ;  11.  1'— (like  llio 
first* — )  syntax  and  doty.  DiPiiTiioNQa ;  1.  / — os  ahrte;  2.  U—0&  ee-oo;  3.  017- — aa  au-<w.  Cos- 
sosAirre :  1.  Untes, — c  ot  s,  /,  h,  k  or  q,  p,  i,  th  sharp,  sh;  2,  Liquids, — /,  which  has  no  cono- 
fpondiiig  mute,  and  x,  v,  r,  ng,  m,  n,  Ih  fiat  end  j,  which  severally  correspond  to  tho  eight  mutes 
ia  their  order;  3,  Subhquids, — g  hard,  b,  and  d.  Soe  "Music  of  Xaturo,"  by  WiUiavi  Gardiner, 
p.  4S0,  and  after. 

Obs.  13. — Dr.  Rnah  oomee  to  the  explanation  of  tho  powers  of  tho  letters  as  the  confident  first 
reveeler  of  natore's  management  and  wisdom ;  and  hopea  to  havo  laid  tbo  foundation  of  a  system 
of  instrocticn  in  roading  uid  oratory,  which,  if  adc^jtod  and  perfected,  "  will  lx>gec  n  similarity  of 
opiniott  and  practice,"  and  "  be  found  to  possess  an  exoellenco  which  must  grow  into  sure  and  ir- 
meiBble  &voor," — PhiLofthe  Voice,^.  "Wo  have  been  wilUng,"  lie  sar^s  "2uMuft>-,on 
jbiA  eione,  that  naturo  is  wise  in  tho  contrivance  of  speech.  Let  ua  now  show,  by  our  works  of 
inalysifl,  how  she  manages  the  simple  elements  of  tho  voice,  in  the  production  of  tlioir  unbounded 
C'ombinations." — Ibid.,  p.  44,  Again :  "  Every  one,  with  peculiar  self-satisruction,  thinks  ho 
naia  well,  ani  yet  all  read  differontiy :  there  ia,  however,  but  one  mnde  of  reading  well," — !b,,  p. 
403.  That  one  mode,  some  say,  his  philosophy  alone  teaches.    Of  tliat,  otiiers  may  judge.  I 

*  "  Aa  hanMOT  la  an  tnhercBt  propar^  of  •onnd,  the  mt  ■honld  ba  first  called  to  the  attentton  of  simple 
mrndst  thoD|th,lnreaUtT,  aUaraeompoaed  nftlme,  bo  nloelr  blended  as  toappear  ItatmBoae."— Gardiner's 
IMe^lMwt,f.S.  •'Kveryaonndlsaiiaxtdre  of  three  toaca;  as  moob  h  a  mr  of  Uglit  U  compoaed  of 
time  primaUe  euonrk"— /k,  p.  1ST. 
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Bball  only  notice  here  what  seems  to  be  hU  Aindameatol  poatkm,  that,  on  all  the  vocal  elemcnta 
of  language,  nature  has  stamped  diqdkaty.  To  efltabliBh  tbis  extraordinary  doctrine,  he  flnt  at- 
temptB  to  prove,  that  "  the  letter  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  do^,"  oomUnes  two  distingulsh^le  yet 
ins^tarable  sounds;  that  it  is  a  compound  of  what  lie  calls,  with  reference  to  vowels  and  aylla- 
hles  in  general,  "  the  radical  and  tlie  vanishing  movement  of  the  v<Nce," — a  wng^  and  indiviable 
element  in  which  "  two  sounds  are  heard  oontinuaualy  successive,"  tho  sounds  of  a  and  e  aa  in 
ale  and  eve.  He  does  not  know  that  some  gramnuuiana  have  contended  that  ay  in  day  is  a 
diphthong,  in  which  both  the  vowels  are  beard ;  but,  so  pronouncing  it  himself  in^B  from  the 
experiment,  that  there  is  no  simpler  sound  of  the  vowel  a.  If  this  inference  is  not  wronfr,  the 
word  is  to  be  pronounced  she^epe ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  moltitude  o£  other  words  wiD  x- 
quire  anew  element  not  oommiMily  heard  in  them. 

Ob&  14.— But  the  doctrine  stops  not  bera  The  i^losophOT  examines,  In  some  amilar  w^, 
the  other  simple  vowel  sounds,  and  finds  a  beginning  and  an  end,  a  base  and  an  apex,  a  radical 
and  a  vanisliing  movement,  to  them  all ;  and  imagines  a  suEGciont  warrant  from  notore  to  divide 
them  all  "  into  two  parts,"  and  to  convert  most  of  them  into  diphthongs,  as  well  ae  to  indnde  all 
diphthongs  with  them,  as  being  alU^thcr  aa  Kmple  and  elementary.  Thus  he  begins  with  con- 
founding all  distincUon  between  diphthongs  and  umple  vowels ;  except  that  which  he  makes  fir 
himsdf  when  he  admits  "the  radical  and  the  vanish,"  the  Snt  half  of  a  aoond  and  the  bit,  to 
have  no  (Ufi^rence  in  quality.  Tbis  admisrioa  is  made  wiUi  req)eet  to  the  vowels  beard  fa  oote, 
«e4  «rr,  end,  and  in,  which  he  calls,  not  diphthongs,  but  "  monothongs."  But  in  the  a  of  ale,  be 
hrats  d'-ee ;  in  that  of  an,  d'-c ;  (that  is,  the  short  a  followed  by  something  of  the  soand  of  «  is 
err ;)  in  that  of  art,  ah'S ;  in  that  of  aS,  awe'-e  ;  in  the  i  of  isle,  i'-ee ;  in  the  o  of  old,  6'-oo ;  in 
the  proper  diphthong  ou,  ou'-oo  ;  in  the  oy  of  boy,  he  knows  not  what.  After  his  explanation  of 
these  m^teriea^  he  says,  "The  seven  radical  sounds  with  their  vaidsbea,  which  bnTo  been  de- 
scribed. Include,  as  far  as  I  can  percetTO^  all  the  elementary  diphthongs  of  the  Enjrlicfa  hmgrjage." 
— lb.,  p.  60.'  But  ail  the  Bounds  of  tihe  vowel  v,  whether  diphthimgisl  or  sbnple,  are  excltxkd 
from  his  list,  onleas  he  means  to  represent  one  of  them  hy  tiK  e  in  m* ;  and  the  complex  vow^ 
sound  heard  in  voice  and  boy,  is  confessedly  omitted  on  aoooimt  of  a  doubt  whether  it  conasts  of 
two  sounds  or  three  I  The  elements  which  he  enumerates  are  thirty>five;  but  if  oi  is  not 
a  triphthoi^,  they  are  to  be  thirty-six.  Twelve  are  called  "  Ibnica ;  and  are  heard  in  osual 
sound  of  the  separated  Italics,  in  the  following  words:  ^-U,  o-rt,  a-n,  o-le,  ou-r,  i-sle,  o-ld,  ee-l, 
oo-ze,  e-rr,  c-nd,  i-n," — Ib^  p.  53.  Fourteen  are  called  "  Sublonics ;  and  are  marked  by  tho  sepa- 
rated Italics,  in  the  following  words :  ^w,  d-ar^  p-iva,  r-ile,  «-oa6,  y-e,  «t-o,  ft-en,  a-z-uro,  fd-ii^ 
Z-ove,  «n-ay,  AOt,  r-oe." — Ib^  64.  Nine  are  called  "  Aioniea ;  they  an  heard  in  the  words, 
V-p,  aori,  ac-k,  i-f,  ye-^  ho,  «A-eat,  <A-in,  pu^"— Jb.,  p.  56.  Ify  ophiiim  of  this  acheme  of  the 
alphabet  the  reader  wUl  have  anUdpated. 

IV.  FOKMS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

In  printed  books  of  tho  Englisli  langua^,  the  Koman  characters  are 
genemly  employed  ;  Bometimes,  the  Medic;  and  occasionally,  the  <|M!i 

C^nglisl) :  hut  in  handwriting,  ^lct<*  are  used,  the  forms  of  which 

arepeculiarly  adapted  to  the  pen. 

Cnaracters  of  different  sorts  or  sizes  should  never  ho  needlessly  mixed; 
because  facility  of  reading,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  a  book,  depends  mu6h. 
upon  the  regularity  of  its  letters. 

In  the  onlinary  forms  of  the  Roman  letters,,  every  thick-  stroke  that 
slants,  slants  from  the  left  to  the  r^t  downwards,  except  the  middle 
stroke  in  Z ;  and  every  thin  stroke  that  slanta,  slants  from  the  left  to  the 
right  upwards. 

Italics  are  chiefly  used  to  distinguish  emphatic  or  remarkable  avoids  : 
in  the  Bible,  they  show  what  words  were  supplied  by  the  tKutslators. 

In  manuscripts,  a  single  line  drawn  under  a  word  is  meant  &r  Italics  ; 
a  double  line,  i^)r  small  capitals  ;  a  triple  line,  for  full  capitals. 

In  every  kind  of  type  or  character,  the  letters  have  severally  <wo/orwi«, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  capitala  and  small  liters.  Small  let- 
ters constitute  the  bod^  of  every  work ;  and  capitals  are  used  for  the 
sake  of  eminence  and  distinction. 

The  titles  of  books,  and  the  heads  of  their  principal  divisions,  are 
printed  wholly  in  capitals.  Showbflls,  painted  signs,  and  short  inscrip- 
tions, commonly  appear  best  in  full  capitals. 

Some  of  these  are  so  copied  in  books  ;  as,  "  I  found  an  altar  with  tbis 
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inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  QOI>."— Acts,  xvii.  23.  "And 
ther  set  up  over  his  head,  his  accosation  written,  THIS  IS  JBSUS, 
THE  KING  OF  THE  JEW^:'—Matt.,  xxvii,  37. 

RULS3  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CAPITALS. 

Bulk  L — Or  Booxb. 

"When  particular  books  nre  mentioned  by  their  names,  the  chief  words  in  their 
titles  begin  with  capitals,  and  the  other  letters  are  small ;  as,  "  Pope's  Essay  on 
Han"—*'  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer"—'*  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,"* 

Bulb  IL— -Fibbt  WtntBS. 

The  first  word  of  every  distinot  Beutenco,  or  of  any  danse  aeparately  numbered  or 
paragraphed,  should  begin  with  a  capital ;  as,  "  R^oice  evermore.  Pray  without 
ceasing.  In  eveiy  thing  give  thanks :  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
oonceming  yoo.  Quench  not  the  Spirit.  Despise  not  prophesyings.  Prove  all 
things:  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."— 1  Tkeu^  v,  16—21. 
**  14.  He  has  given  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  : 

15.  For  quartering  largo  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

16.  For  protecttDg  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  murders : 

17.  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

18.  F<fr  imposmg  taxes  on  us  wilhoat  our  consent <kc 

Dedaratitm  ^ Amerieaa  Ind^tendmea. 

Bulb  DX — Of  the  Dxirr. 

AH  names  of  the  Deity,  and  sometimes  their  emphatic  substitutes,  should  begin 
with  capitals ;  as,  God,  Jehovah,  the  Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being,  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  Messiah,  the  Comforter,  the  Fatnsr,  tiie  Son,  the  Holy  Smrit,  the  Lord 
ofSabaoth." 

**The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  tremUing  to  lltee.**— J/bor«. 

Kdle  IV. — ^Proper  Naues. 

Proper  names,  of  every  desoriptioii,  should  always  b^;in  with  capitals ;  as,  Saul 
of  Tarnia,  ffimon  Peter,  Judas  ucariot,  Inland,  London,  the  Stxand,  the  Thames, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Vatican,  tho  Greeks,  the  A^  and  the  A]^;onaut8  " 

Rule  V.— Or  TrrLse. 

Titles  of  office  or  honour,  and  epithets  of  distinction,  applied  to  persons,  begin 
usually  with  capitals ;  as,  His  Majes^  William  the  Fourth,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Lewis  the  Bold,  Charles 
the  Second,  James  the  Less,  St  Bartfa<domew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Noah  Webster, 
JtiiL,EBq." 

Bulb  VL — Ove  Capital. 

Those  compound  proper  names  which  by  analogy  incline  to  a  union  of  their  parts 
without  a  hyphen,  should  be  so  written,  and  have  but  one  capital :  as,  "  Eastport, 
Bwtville,  Westborough,  Westfield,  Westtown,  Whitehall,  Whitechurch,  White- 
haven, Whiteplains,  Mountmellick,  Mountpleasant,  Germantown,  German  flats, 
Blackrock,  Redhook,  Einderhook,  Newfoundland,  Statenland,  Newcastle,  North- 
castle,  Southlffidge,  Fairiiaven,  Dekalb,  Deruyter,  Lafayette,  Macpherson." 

Ruu  VIL— Two  Capjtau. 

Hie  compounding  of  a  name  nnder  one  capital  should  be  avoided  when  the  gen- 
eral analogy  of  other  similar  terms  suggests  a  separation  nnder  two ;  as,  "  The  chief 

•  Tlia«ItBlarrnnuofdwHer»dTolninAte''TheHol7Bn>le.*'  Tlu  word  <9>TMMn  m  SertpMrea,  ta  a  wm- 
mam  Mme  tar  ua  nWnsi  eoaUnad  In  tUi  Inoittautila  toUuim,  ud,  In  Um  book  Itudf,  ta  Mldom  dlnttngnbhed 
fajacapUnl;  bnt,  In  othw  vodca,  H  Mnw  proper  In  gnwna  to  wrtto  tt  no,  by       of  andneneo. 
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mountaios  of  Ross-«hire  ard  Ben  Ch&t,  Bencha»k$ry  Ben  Golioh,  Ban  Hem,  Ban 
ToskoTg,  and  Bea  Wyvis." — Glasgow  Oeog^  VoL  ii,  p.  811.  Write  Btn  Chuher. 
So,  wfaeQ  the  word  £a»t^  West,  Nortk^  or  Souths  as  part  of  a  namef  denotes  relative 
poMtioD,  or  when  the  word  New  distingaishes  a  place  by  contrast,  we  have  gene- 
rally separate  words  and  two  capitals ;  as,  "  East  Greenwich,  West  Greenwich, 
Koith  Bridgewater,  South  Bridgewater,  New  Jerseyf  New  Hampahire." 

Sulk  VllL — Cohfoitnds. 

When  any  adjective  or  common  noun  is  made  a  distinct  part  of  a  compound 
pro[)er  name,  it  ought  to  beg^n  with  a  capital ;  as,  **  Hie  United  States,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Little  Pedee,  long  Islaad, 
Jersey  City,  Lower  Canada,  Green  Bay,  Gretna  Green,  Land's  End,  the  Gold  Coast." 

Rule  IX. — ^Af  POsmoK. 

When  a  common  and  a  proper  name  are  assodated  merely  to  explain  each  other, 
it  is  in  general  sufficient,  if  thepn^r  nwne  b^n  with  a  cajstal,  and  the  sppella- 
tive^  wiui  a  small  letter;  as,  '*llie  prophet  Elisha,  Matthew  the  puUican,  the  tmxA 
Cherith,  the  river  Ktq>hrHte8,  the  Ohio  riTW,  Warren  connfy,  Flatbnah  village, 
New  York  dty." 

Rule  X — ^PsHsosiFioASioira. 

The  name  of  an  object  personified,  when  it  conveys  an  idea  strictly  individual, 
should  begin  with  a  capital ;  as,  *'  Upon  this,  Fa-ncy  hog^  again  to  bestir  herselC" 
—Addiaon.   "  Come,  gentle  Sprijiff,  ethereal  mildness,  come."— Thomson. 

Rule  XL — Derivativis. 

Words  derived  from  proper  names,  and  having  direct  reference  to  particular  per- 
sons, places,  sects,  or  nations,  should  begin  with  capitals ;  as,  "  Platonic,  Newtonian, 
Greek,  or  Grecian,  Romish,  or  Roman,  Italic,  or  Italian,  German,  or  Oermanic, 
Ssvedish,  Turkish,  Chinese,  Genoese,  Frencb,  Dutch,  Scotch,  Welsh:"  so,  ^ethxpi, 
"  to  Platonize,  Oiecize,  Romanize,  Italicize,  latinize,  or  Freudiify.** 

Rule  XIL — Of  I  avd  0. 

He  words  /  and  0  should  always  be  capitals;  as,  "Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusa- 
lem ;  praise  thy  God,  O  Zion." — Psalm  cxlvii.  **  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  T — 
"For  tbM  which  I  do,  I  allow  not:  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not;  but  what  I 
bate,  that  do  L"— iiom.,  vii,  24  and  16. 

RULB  Xm^-Or  FOBIBT. 

Every  line  in  poetry,  except  what  is  r^arded  as  making  bat  one  vene  with  the 
line  jneoeding,  should  b^^  with  a  capital ;  as, 

"  Oar  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shw  Dryden  be."— Po^. 

Of  the  ezoepti<»i,  some  editions  of  the  Faalms  in  Metre  are  full  ctf  examples ;  as^ 
Elappy  the  man  whose  tender  eare 

relieves  the  poor  distreas'd  1 
When  troubles  oompass  him  around, 
the  Lord  shall  ^ve  him  rest" 

PtaltM  wth  Com.  Prayer,  N,      1819,  Fs.  xli. 

RuLB  XIV.— Or  EXAUPLBS. 

The  first  word  of  a  full  example,  of  a  distinct  speech,  or  of  a  direct  quotation, 
should  be^  with  a  capital ;  as,  "  Remember  this  maxim :  '  Know  thyself.*  "— 
**  Virgil  says,  *  Labour  conquers  all  things.* " — ^"  Jesus  answered  them,  Is  it  not 
writtm  in  your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  t/oAn,  x,  34.  "  Thou  knowest  the  com- 
mandments, Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not  kill,  Do  not  steal.  Do  not  bear  &be 
witnesa.  Honour  thy  father  and  tiiy  mother." — Lvhe,  zviii,  20. 
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RuLB  XV. — Chief  Wobds. 

Other  words  of  particular  importance,  and  such  as  deiMte  the  principal  suhjects 
treated  oi^  may  be  distin^isbed  by  capitals ;  and  names  Bubscribed  frequently  nave 
capitals  throughout :  as,  "  In  its  application  to  the  Executive,  with  reference  to  the 
Legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  the  same  rule  of  action  should  make  the 
Fr^ddent  ever  anxious  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  any  discretionary  authority  which 
can  be  r^ulated  by  Congress." — ^Ahdbev  Jackson,  1836. 

Bulb  XVL — Nbkdlkbb  Capitals. 

Capitals  are  improper  wherever  there  u  not  some  special  rule  or  reason  for  their 
use :  a  century  ago  books  were  disfigured  by  their  firequency ;  as,  "  Many  a  Noble 
Oeniua  is  lost  for  want  of  MiucatUm.  Which  wou'd  then  be  Much  More  Liberal. 
As  it  was  when  the  Church  Enjoy'd  her  Posaessiom.  And  Learning  was,  in  tho 
Dark  Ages,  Freserv'd  almost  only  among  the  CUrgy.^ — Chablbb  Lbslio,  1700 ; 
Divine  Might  <^  Tythet^  p.  228. 

OBSEBYATIONa 

Obs.  1.— The  letters  of  the  alphabet  read  by  their  names,  are  eqaivalent  to  words.  They  are 
a  sort  of  universal  sigiis,  bj  which  we  may  mark  and  parUcularize  objects  aaj  sort,  named  or 
nameteag;  as,  "To  say,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B  are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  leas 
quadrangolar  thaa  B,  is  abBord." — Mmrtxy'a  Growk,  p.  60.  Hence  they  are  used  in  the  sdeooes 
as  symbols  of  an  infinite  varie^  of  things  or  ideas,  being  construed  both  substantively  and  a^jec- 
tively ;  OS,  "  In  ascending  from  the  note  C  to  D,  the  interval  is  equal  to  an  inch ;  and  from  D  to 
E,  the  same." — Maaic  of  Nabare,  p.  293,  "  We  have  only  to  imagme  the  G-  clef  placed  below  it." 
— lb.  Any  of  their  forma  may  be  used  for  such  puiposea,  but  tiie  custom  of  each  Bcnence  deter- 
mines our  cboica  Thus  AJgebra  employs  small  Ittdics ;  Uusic,  Boman  capitals ;  Geometiy,  for 
tha  most  part,  the  same;  Astronomy,  Gre^  diantcteis;  and  Granmiar,  in  some  part  or  ottier, 
ersiyaoit.  Examples:  "Then  oomesonnoer like  an  ABC  book." — BeauiCes  of  Shaiapeare,  ip.  9^. 
"llien  cornea  guetUm  like  an  (l  &  &  bodk.-Shakipean.'*  See  A*  B,  0,  in  Jiihaaon^s  quarto  Did. 
Better:— "Bke  an  A-Bm-Om  book." 

"For  A,  his  magic  pea  evcdcee  an  0, 
And  tarns  the  tide  <tf  Europe  on  the  fbe."— Knnp. 

Obs.  2. — A  lavish  use  capitals  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  letters  were  distin- 
gmshed  in  rank;  and  carelcBsnesa  in  respect  to  the  niles  which  govern  them,  may  sometimes 
misrejHvsent  the  writer's  meaning.  On  many  occaaons,  however,  their  use  or  disuse  is  arbitrM7, 
and  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  and  taste  of  authors  and  printers.  Inatanoee  of  this  kind  will, 
for  the  mast  i»rt,  concern  dvufwirda,  and  oome  under  tiie  fifteenth  rule  above.  In  tiiis  grammar, 
the  nnmber  of  rules  is  increaaed;  but  the  fim^oing  are  atEll  perh^is  too  few  to  establish  an  accu- 
rate mufbnmty.  They  will  however  t«id  to  this  desirable  result;  and  if  doobts  arise  in  tbdr 
iqiphcation,  the  difficultiee  will  l>e  in  particular  examples  only,  and  not  in  the  general  prindples 
<^ttie  rules.  For  instance:  In  1  Cbron.,  xxix,  lOth,  some  of  our  Bibles  say,  "Blessed  be  thou, 
LosD  Ood  of  Israel  our  fitther,  for  ever  and  over."  Others  say,  "Blessed  be  thou,  Lobd  God  of 
Israel,  our  Father,  for  ever  and  ever."  And  others,  "Blessed  be  thou,  Lobd  God  of  Israel  our 
Fatiier,  lor  ever  and  ever."  The  last  Is  wrong,  either  in  the  capital  F,  or  for  lack  of  a  comma 
after  Imnd.  The  othwa  differ  in  meaning;  because  they  construe  the  word  faOur,  or  Utiker, 
Alferently.  Whidi  is  ri^t  I  knownot  The  flnt  agrees  with  the  Latin  Yu^ate^  and  the  second, 
with  the  Greek  text  of  ttie  Septnag^;  whkih  two  fiunous  versions  here  di^gree,  without  ambi- 
guity in  ^ther.* 

Ob&  3. — Hm  bnomerable  discrepances  in  respect  to  c^itals,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
disgrace  tho  voy  beet  editions  of  our  most  poptuisr  books,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  want  of 
better  Erections  on  tiiis  pCHuL  In  amending  the  rules  for  this  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  sattsiy  mjrself ;  and  therefore  must  needs  Ciil  to  satisfy  the  very  critical  reader.  But 
the  pobUc  shall  have  the  beet  instructions  I  can  give.  On  Rule  Ist^  concerning  Books,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  when  jpartioular  books  or  writings  are  mentioned  by  otdier  terms  than  th^  real 
titles,  the  princnde  wthe  rate  does  not  apply.  Thus,  one  may  call  Paradise  Lost,  "  Hilton's  gnai 
poemf  or  the  Diverrions  of  Purl^,  "the  etymologicdt  inveaiSgatioiu  ct  Home  Tooke."  So  it  is 
written  in  tiie  ^le,  "And  there  wos  ddivered  unto  him  the  boob  <(f  the  prophet  Esuaa." — Luke, 
iv,  17.    Because  the  name  of  EbwBS,  or  Isaiah,  seems  to  be  the  only  proper  titiet^  his  book. 

Ons.  4.~0n  rule  2d,  otmceming  First  Words,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  using  of  other  points 
than  the  period,  to  separate  sentences  that  are  totally  distinct  in  senae,  as  is  sometimes  practised 
in  quoting,  is  no  reason  for  the  omisaon  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  such  sentences ;  but, 

""PwiniTlntiii  M  Doodiie  Dmu  Israel  ptttia  noatrl  ab  etarnoln  atemum." — Vulgate.  "O  EtemslI  Dleu 
riamei*  notra pare,  tUMUid da toat tempt  et  k  toa)oiin."— CSmmrou  Amek  AUa   "Ei\oj-vris  «  lUptt  • 
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rather,  on  obTlcns  roason  for  their  vso.  Oar  grammariaos  ftcqocDtl^  mtmiifactare  a  parcel  of 
puerile  examples,  and,  with  the  Ibrmality  of  apparent  quotatioD,  throw  them  together  in  the  PA- 
lowing  manner:  "Ho  ia  above  disguiao;"  "wo  eerre  under  a  good  niaater ;"  "herukeovcrawill- 
ingpcople;"  "we  diould  do  nothing  beneath  our  character." — ifitmz]/'d  Gram^  p.  118.  Tbeao 
Bcntonoes,  and  aU  others  M  rotated,  Bbould,  unqaestionably,  bi^in  with  ctqutala.  Of  themaelveB, 
thOT  are  distinct  enough  to  be  sep«ated  by  the  period  and  a  dfi^b.  Wltti  examples  of  one's  own 
makii^,  l3ao  qnotation  points  may  be  uaod  or  no^  aa  the  writer  pleases ;  but  not  on  th^  insertion 
or  omission,  nor  oven  on  the  quality  of  the  aoparating  point,  depends  in  all  cases  tiM  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  uang  initial  capitals.  For  example:  "Tho  Future  Tense  ia  the  form  of  the  verb 
which  denotes  future  timo ;  as,  John  witl  ame,  you  iftiall  go,  they  will  Icnm,  the  buu  will  liae 
to-morrow,  he  will  return  next  week." — Frasee's  Improved  Gram.,  p.  38 ;  (M  Edition,  35.  To 
Bay  nothing  of  the  punctuation  here  used,  it  is  certain  tliat  tho  initial  words,  yoa,  Ihejf,  Oie,  end  he, 
should  have  commenced  with  capitals. 

Oaa  S. — On  Rule  3d,  concerning  Ktanea  of  Dt^,  H  may  be  observed,  that  the  words  Lard 
and  Qoi  take  tho  natoro  of  proper  names,  only  when  they  are  mod  in  reference  to  tho  Btomal 
Divinity.  Tho  former,  aa  a  title  of  honour  to  men,  is  usually  written  with  a  capital  \  but,  as  a  com- 
mon appellative,  with  a  small  letter.  Tho  latter,  when  used  witli  reference  to  any  fiibulous  deity, 
or  when  made  plural  to  speak  of  many,  should  seldom,  if  ever,  begin  with  n  capital ;  for  wo  do 
not  write  with  a  capital  any  common  name  which  we  do  not  mean  to  hoaoar :  as,  "  Though  tiiere 
be  that  are  called  jrocis,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth — as  there  be  ifida  many,  and  iorda  many.* 
— I  Cbr.,viji,  h.  But  a  diversity  of  design  or  conception  in  respect  to  this  kind  distinction, 
has  produced  groat  diver^ty  concemiDg  capitals,  not  only  m  original  writings,  but  also  in  reprints 
and  quot^oDS,  not  excepting  even  the  sacred  books.  Example :  "  Tlie  Lord  is  a  great  God,  and 
a  great  King  ^>ove  all  tTods." — (?um«y>  Essays,  p.  88.  Periiapa  the  writer  here  exalts  the  infe- 
rior bein^  called  gods,  that  ho  may  honour  tho  one  true  God  the  more;  but  the  Bible,  in  lour 
editions  to  wliich  I  have  turned,  gives  the  word  godt  no  capital  See  Aolm^  xcv,  3.  nw  word 
Bbookh  pat  for  God,  begins  witb  a  capital;  but  vlicn  taken  litorslty,  it  oonunonlj  begins  wttb  a 
small  letter.  Several  nouns  oocarionally  connected  with  names  of  ttie  Drily,  ore  wrtttm  with  a 
very  puzzling  divermty:  as,  "TheLordof  Sbfiofith;"— "The  Lord  God  othosUf — ^"The  God  of 
armtw,"— "The  Father  of  ffooditeM;"— "Tho  Giver  of  all  jpwd;" — "The  Lord,  tho  rigfatooos 
Judge.^'  All  these,  and  Tomj  more  Uko  them,  ore  found  sometimes  with  a  capital,  and  scxnctinMs 
without  Sabaofh,  being  a  foreign  word,  and  used  only  in  this  particolar  connexion,  usually  takes 
a  coital ;  but  the  equiTOlent  English  words  do  not  soem  to  require  it.  For  "  Judge,"  in  tho  lost 
example,  I  would  use  a  capital;  for  "good"  and  ^'goodness,"  in  the  preceding  ones,  the  smali 
letter :  tlie  one  is  aa  eminent  name,  the  others  are  mere  attxibutca.  Alger  writes,  "  the  Son  <^ 
Jfim,"  with  two  ctqiitala;  others,  vmtiapA  mora  properly,  "tt*  Son  of  maat^  witfi  «De — 
•wherever  tiiat  phraas  occurs  in  the  ITew  Testament  Bn^  in  smne  edition^  it  has  no  capital 
otalL 

Ods.  6  — On  Bole  4th,  ooncondng  iVoper  Noma,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  apidioalxiii  k£ 
this  principle  supposes  the  learner  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  proper  names  and  common 
appellativee.  Of  the  differenoe  between  these  two  classes  of  w(H^le,  almost  every  diiltl  tbat  cao 
nieak,  most  have  fbrmcd  some  idea.  I  once  noticed  that  a  very  little  boy,  who  knew  ao  better 
than  to  call  a  pigeon  a  tiulcey  becanss  the  creature  had  featben,  was  Bofflcieatly  master  of  tiiis 
distinction,  to  rail  raouy  individuals  by  their  several  names,  and  to  apply  the  common  worda, 
man,  woman,  'bvy,  giti,  to.,  with  that  genontli^  which  b<doi^  to  them.  Thwe  is,  ther^we, 
some  very  plain  ground  for  tiiis  mlo.  But  not  aU  is  plain,  and  I  will  not  veil  the  cause  of  embar- 
mssment  It  Is  only  an  act  of  imposture,  to  protend  that  grammw  is  easy,  in  stead  of  making  it  sg 
Innumerable  instances  occur,  in  which  the  foUowiag  assertion  is  by  no  means  true:  ^*Tbe  dis- 
tinctkm  between  a  common  and  a  proper  noun  is  very  ofrvunu." — Kii-k)iam's  GranL,  p  32.  Kor 
do  the  remariEs  of  tliis  aathor,  or  those  of  any  other  that  I  am  aoquaiuted  witli,  remove  any  part 
of  the  difficult.  We  are  tdd  by  gentleman,  (m  language  incorrigibly  bad,)  tlint,  '*  Jiouas 
which  denote  tho  genus,  species,  or  variety  of  brings  or  things^  are  always  common;  aa,  tree,  tho 
genus;  oaJc,  ash,  chestnvi,  poplar,  €ii^reai  epwAea-,  eai  rtd  oak,  i^ule  wJc,  black  oak,  varwtiea."-^ 
Jb.,  p.  32.  Now,  as  it  requires  but  one  noun  todenote  cither  a  genus  or  a  spedes,  I  know  not  how 
to  conceive  of  Oiose  "  nouns  which  denote  the  genus  of  things,"  except  as  of  otlicr  confUmon  and 
nonsense ;  and,  as  for  the  three  varieties  of  oak,  there  aro  surely  no  "  nouns"  here  to  denote  them, 
unless  he  will  liave  red,  wAifa,  and  blade  to  bo  noun&  But  what  shall  wo  eay  of — "  tho  Red 
sea,  the  White  sea,  the  Blac^  sea;"  or,  with  two  capitals,  "Bed  Sea,  White  Sea,  Black  Sea,"  aad 
a  thousand  other  stmilar  terms,  vfaidi  are  ndthw  proper  names  unless  thqr  aro  written  with  cap- 
itals, nor  written  with  ct^tals  unless  they  are  first  jodged  to  be  proper  names?  The  mmplo 
phras?,  "the  united  states,"  lias  notfaingofthenatUToMa proper  name;  butwhat  is  the  chiuacter 
of  the  term,  when  written  with  two  c^^s,  "tiie  United  States?"  If  we  oontond  that  it  la  not 
then  a  proper  name,  we  make  our  country  anonymous.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  gramme 
rians  who  contend,  that  "Heaven,  Heil,  Earth,  &in,  and  Moon,  are  proper  names;"  and  tbo^  aa 
sodi,  they  should  be  written  with  ci^Htals?   See  GtamA^i  Gram.,  p.  3S0. 

Obb.  1. — It  would  seem  that  most,  if  not  all,  proper  names  had  wig^nallj  some  oommon  aigni- 
flcattoD,  and  that  veiy  many  of  our  ordinary  waria  and  phrases  have  been  converted  into  proper 
names,  merely  by  being  applied  to  pwticalar  persona,  places,  or  objects,  and  receiving  the  distioc- 
tiOQ  of  capitate.  How  many  of  the  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  capes,  islands,  motmtaina,  states,  oountie^ 
Streets^  ituatitaUwis,  buildings^  and  other  things,  which  we  oonstantly  particularize,  have  no  otbiv 
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propCT  names  than  each  aa  too  thus  fcmncil,  and  sucli  as  arc  i;t:U  porbfipn,  in  many  instaoce^ 
easeotisUr  a^teUatire  I  Tlie  difBculties  respectii^  thc«e  will  bo  fiirther  uoticod  bt-bw.  A  proper 
noQD  is  tho  name  of  aome  particulRT  mdividual,  g^up,  or  peoplo ;  tut,  Adam,  Bosloii,  tlio  Hudson, 
the  Azam,  ^  Andes,  the  HomaM,  the  Jews,  tiie  Jendta,  tbo  C?tgrokeet  Tlila  ia  as  good  a  dell- 
nitionaslGingiTe  of  a  proper  Doua  or  some.  Thoa  we  oommoa]/ distinguiah  the  namcB  of  por- 
ticolir  persona^  places,  nadona,  tribes,  or  aeda,  with  capitals.  Yet  we  name  tho  auu,  tlio  mocKt, 
tba  etputor,  and  nutny  other  puticultr  olyecti^  without  a  capital ;  Jbr  tho  word  the  may  giro  » 
pmtknkr  meanii^;  to  a  commoa  noan,  iKithoot  otKiTertiDg  it  into  a  proper  Damo:  bntifwoBBj' 
Sol,  for  the  bod,  or  Ltma,  for  tho  moon,  we  write  it  with  a  capitoL  Witli  some  apparent  incrongts- 
tency,  ivo  commonly  write  the  word  GaiiUes  with  a  capital,  bi:t  paijans,  heathens,  and  negroes, 
without:  thus  custom  haa  maricod  these  uamca  with  degradaliun.  TUo  names  of  tho  days  of  tho 
week,  and  those  of  tho  montlia,  however  exprcsaod,  appear  to  mo  to  partnko  of  tho  nature  of 
prc^aaiDeai  and  to  require  capitals:  as,  Swiday,  Monday,  Tuttday,  Wednesday,  Tiiursday,  IH- 
iait,  Salvdaf;  or,  as  tho  Friends  denominate  tfaem,  I^rstday,  Saamddav,  Tkirdday,  Ft^urthday, 
I^^Ur/,  SMiay,  SnaUkdtq/.  Bo,  if  they  tOI  not  use  Jamiary,  Hfhruary,  kc.,  they  should 
write  «pn^  names  their  Firttmonth,  Secondmonih,  Ac  The  Hcl»rew  namca  for  the  months 
were  sJbo  proper  nouna:  to  wit,  Jl\x^  Zit,  Sivan,  Thomtu,  Ab,  Elul,  Tisri,  Uarchesren,  Cbialeo, 
I^ieth,  Shebat,  Adar;       year,  with  the  andent  Jews,  beginning,  na  ours  once  did,  fn  March. 

Os&  8.— On  Rule  6th,  ooncoming  TUlesofBone?ar,  it  may  be  obaerred,  that  names  of  office  or  raidr, 
bowerrr  htgh,  do  not  reqoiro  capitaJs  merely  as  aoch ;  for,  when  we  une  tliem  alone  in  their  ordinary 
aamt,  or  smply  place  tbem  in  appoaitioii  with  proper  names,  without  intending  any  panicular 
hoiMnr,trebe^  tliem  with  a Bmw letter:  as,  "the  emperor  Augustus;" — "ourmitfhtyfiuvmign, 
AbfaM  Cuaacan;" — "David  the  king;" — "Tidal  king  of  nations;" — "Bonner,  bishop  orix>ndon;" 
— "IheniMi^  Elipha^  tho  flrst-bom  aoa  of  Esau;  duke  T^man,  duko  Omar,  duke  Zcpho,  duko 
Keoa^  duke  K(H«h,  duko  Gatam,  and  duke  Amalok." — OtJL,  xxxvi,  16.  So,  sometimoe,  in 
*ddK«ei  in  ^dch  even  tho  greatest  respect  is  intended  to  ho  shown :  as,  "  0  sir,  wo  came  hidecd 
down  at  the  first  time  to  buy  fbod.*' — Gen^  xliii,  20.  "  0  my  lord,  let  thy  acrvnnt,  I  pray  thee, 
^Makainxdin  my  lord's  eajs." — Ges.,  xUt,  16.  Tho  Sibto,  which  makes  ranall  account  of 
mxU^  houooi^  seldom  uses  capitals  under  t^  mle ;  but,  in  somo  editions,  we  find  "  Kehemiah 
the  IMafla,"  and  "Herod  the  Tetrarch,^  eac^i  with  a  ncedlc^a  capital.  Murray,  in  whoso  mas' 
tntim  file  word  kiny  occurs  nearly  one  hundred  times,  seldom  honours  liis  Unjeety  with  a  cap- 
ital; ud,  That  is  more^  in  all  this  mawkish  mentioning  of  royalty,  notliing  ia  Buid  of  it  UuU  is 
wrti  hoaiag.  Examples :  "  The  kijin  and  the  queen  had  put  on  their  robes." — Murray's  Gram^ 
p-  IM.  "t^tinf/,  with  his  life-guard,  has  Just  passed  tlm>ugh  the  village."— 76.,  150.  "Tlio 
^  of  Great  Qntain's  dominions." — Ib^  46.  "On  a  sudden  iq>peared  the  ib'ni;." — lb.,  146. 
"loEf  lire  the  King  /" — lb.,  146.  "  On  which  side  soever  the  king  cast  his  ^oe." — Jh.,  166. 
"Jtb  tim  ^  of  Great  Britain's."— i}.,  176.  "  He  desind  to  be  their  ltitig."—A,  181.  "  They 
damd  bim  to  be  tiuar  Hitg:'—Ilh,  181.  "He  caosod  himself  to  be  pncUmed  Jcing."~Ib.,  183. 
^xse  ezamjdei^  and  thoosaiida  moro  as  simido  and  worthless,  aro  among  0»  pretended 
<[DotatioD8  by  lAich  this  endlBiit  man,  thought  "to  promote  the  canse  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of 
leanDBgl" 

Qbs.  9. — On  Bote  6th,  concerning  One  CapUdl  for  Compounds,  I  would  observe,  that  pcrli&ps 
than  ■  Dothuig  more  puzzling  in  grammar,  than  to  find  out,  amidst  all  tiio  diversity  of  random 
vriting,  and  wDd  guen-work  in  printing,  tiio  true  way  in  which  tho  compoimd  nanus  of  places 
diouM  be  written.  Forexample:  AVlist  in  Greek  was  "Ao^Arew^i'ojro^.'WAe  ifiir^j  i/tl^  occurs 
tvlce  in  the  New  Testament:  once,  iu  Iho  sccueativo  ovao,  ''tffl  ..^rewmArjjtMa,"  wliieh  ia  rendered 
Ampagus;  and  once,  in  the  genitive,  "  iou  Areiuu  Panou,"  which,  in  different  copies  of  the  Eng> 
liA  Bible  is  made  Man?  BiU,  Mars'  MU,  Mara'-h^  MarshiU,  Mars  HiU,  and  perhaps  Mars  hill. 
But  if  Jfin  must  needs  be  put  in  the  possessive  caae,  (whicli  I  doubt,)  tliey  are  aU  wrong :  for 
titen  it  should  be  Mars's  HiS,;  as  the  name  Campus  MarUvs  is  ronderod  Maris  ^Heid,"  in  Col- 
lin's Ufb  of  Uanns  Antoninus.  Wo  often  use  nouns  adjectively ;  and  Areios  is  an  ai^ective ;  I 
voold  therefere  write  this  name  Jfar«  ^iJI,  as  we  write  Bunker  BiR.  Again:  Wkiiehaoea  and 
FbirhaoeH  are  commonly  written  with  sfatgje  capitals ;  but,  of  six  or  seven  towns  called  A'ewAatms 
«  Nev  Hceoen,  some  have  tiie  name  in  ono  word  and  some  in  two.  Haven  means  a  harbour,  and 
tin  word%  Nao  .fltnwn,  written  soparatcly,  would  naturally  be  understood  of  a  liarbour :  tlio  cloeo 
SKnpoimd  ia  obviously  moro  suitable  for  the  name  of  a  city  at  town.  In  England,  compounds  of 
tiua  kfaid  ore  mwe  used  than  in  America;  and  in  both  countries  tho  tendency  of  common  usage 
■eemg  to  be,  to  contract  and  consolidate  such  terms.  Hence  the  British  countirs  are  almost  idl 
Daaed  by  compounds  ending  with  tlie  word  ahire;  as,  Nottiagiiameliire.  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire^ 
LaoeBtenhire^  NcHtlianiptmshin!^  Warwickshire,  Worceetenhlic,  Ac.  Hut  the  best  books  wo  hare^ 
an  bHt/diaarmaacieauiderrcHa  in  reqiect  to  names,  whether  fc»d|m  or  d(HUcetio;  as,  "  {/bmUn* 
is nnewfaat anuulcr.  The  handsomest  i8i>ertmntotifo-." — DaUCs  Gtog.,-p.  212.  "[7'flf«;a^er,  alako 
ofEnrisnd,"  tie.  *' Dermtd-Waier,  a  lako  in  Cumberland,"  Sx. — Univ.  Gazetteer.  "  UUeswakr, 
jaktEi^  sitoated  partly  in  Westmoreland,"  Ac. —  Worcester's  Gaz.  "Herwen*  Water,  lake.  Eng. 
in  Comberland." — IbidL   These  words,  I  suppose,  should  be  written  TJUsfoaier  and  Varvmiwaier. 

Obb.  10. — An  affix,  <a  termination,  cUfr«8  Hrhu  a  distinct  word;  and  is  commonly  underatood 
i>dKnriae,tIuni^  it  ini^ooosBt  of  tlie  same  letters  and  have  Uio  same  sound.   Thus,  if  I  were  to 
nits  Am  BrSge,  it  would  be  understood  of  a  br^lgs;  if  ^oH^tridge,  o£  a  (own:  or  tho  latter 
CfBo  be  the  name  of  sjimjiir.   BoBeUeiafeia  the  proper  name  of  a  sfraif;  and  J9BlIf  iUs  of 
mail  iSflbrsnt  Mowto  In  Fiance  and  Amoica.  Upon  this  phdu  (Uatlmtioii,  and  the  manilest 
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inconrenience  of  any  vEolaUoo  of  bo  dear  an  analogy  of  the  language,  depends  tlio  propriety  of 
most  of  the  oomctionB  which  I  shall  oStii  under  Rule  6th.  But  if  the  iubabitauts  ^'  any  place 
choose  to  call  their  town  a  creek,  a  river,  a  harbour,  or  a  bridge^  and  to  think  it  ofBdooa  in  other 
men  to  pretend  to  know  better,  Uiey  may  do  as  they  plcasa  if  between  them  and  their  cmrect- 
on  ibsao  lie  a  mutual  charge  of  misnomer,  it  is  for  the  literary  world  to  determine  who  is  right 
Important  names  are  sometimes  acquu%d  by  mere  accident  Those  which  are  totally  inappropri* 
ate,  no  reasonable  design  can  have  bcetowed.  Thus  a  lancied  resemblance  between  the  island  of 
Aquidnock,  in  Karrsgsoset  Say,  and  that  of  Rhodes,  in  tlie  .^^^ean  Sea,  has  at  length  ^ven  to  a 
state,  or  rf^avbUe,  which  lies  ciuefty  on  the  main  land,  the  absuni  name  of  Rhode  Mand;  so  that 
now,  to  distinguish  Aquidneck  itself  geogr^hers  resort  to  the  strange  phrase,  "  ihe  i^nd 
Shade  Island:'— BaOti.  The  official  title  of  this  littie  republic,  is,  "  ^  SUUe  of  Rhode  Mmd  and 
Provideaee  FUmtationa.'"  But  this  name  la  not  only  too  lo^  fin*  popular  iis(\  but  it  isdoubttU  in  its 
(xmstruction  and meanii^;.  Itisctqmbleof  bdngunderatood  inloDrdiflferentwaya.  1.  Astrai^er 
to  the  fiict,  would  not  learn  from  this  phrase,  that  the  "Providence  Plantations"  ore  included 
in  the  "  State  of  Rhode  Island,"  but  woold  naturally  infer  the  contrary.  2.  The  phrase,  "  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,"  may  be  supposed  to  mean  "Khode  Island  [Plantations]  and 
Providence  Plantations."  3,  It  may  beundcrstood  to  mean  "  Rhode  Island  and  Providence ti-  e.i 
two]  Plaotatioos."  4.  It  may  bo  token  for  "Rhode  Island"  [1  e.,  as  on  island,]  and  the  "Provi- 
deoce  Plantations."  Which,  now,  of  all  these  did  Chaitos  tne  Second  mean,  when  ha  gave  tho 
colony  this  name,  with  his  charter,  in  lC63t  It  happened  that  ho  meant  the  last;  but  I  donbt 
whetiier  any  man  in  the  state,  except  perhaps  scHue  learned  lawyer,  can  parte  the  phrase,  with 
any  certainty  of  its  true  constraction  end  meaning.  This  old  title  can  nevor  be  used,  except  in 
law.  To  write  the  popular  name  "  Hkodeiaiaad,"  as  Dr.  Webster  has  it  in  his  American  Spelling- 
Book,  p  121,  would  bo  some  improvemtmt  upon  it;  but  to  make  it  Rhoddand,  or  simply  Rhode, 
would  be  much  more  ^propriatc  As  £>r  Rhode  Maud,  it  ought  to  mean  nothing  bat  the  island; 
ud  it  i^  in  £M!t,  an  <ti>ufe  of  Umguagd,  to  apply  it  otherwise.  In  one  of  his  parung  teson^ 
Sanborn  gives  us  for  good  English  the  following  toutolt^ :  "  Rhode  Island  doived  its  name  from 
tbs  ialand  of  Rhode  Mand." — Analylical  Gram.,  p.  37.    Think  of  that  sentence  t 

Obs.  II. — On  Rules  7th  and  8th,  oonceming  Ttoo  Ckqtitais  for  Oympmnde,  I  would  observe^ 
with  a  general  reference  to  those  compound  terma  which  designate  particular  places  or  things,  that 
it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  determine,  either  from  custom  or  from  analogy,  whether  such  com- 
mon words  OS  may  lu^ipcn  to  be  embraced  in  them,  are  to  be  accounted  parts  of  compound 
proper  names  and  written  with  capitals,  or  to  be  regarded  as  appcUotivos,  requiring  small  letters 
according  to  Rulo  9  th.  Again  the  question  may  be,  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  joined  to  the 
foi^gmng  word,  according  to  Rule  6th.  Let  the  nmnerouB  examples  under  these  four  ralea  be 
duly  oonudmd :  tar  usag^  in  respect  to  each  of  thorn,  is  diverse ;  bo  much  so,  that  we  not  im- 
frequently  find  it  contradictory,  in  the  very  same  page,  paragraph,  or  even  sentence.  Perhaps  wo 
may  roach  some  principles  of  uniformity  and  consistency,  by  observing  the  several  different  kinds 
of  phrases  thus  used.  1.  Wo  often  add  an  adjective  to  on  old  proper  name  to  make  a  newone, 
or  to  serve  the  purpose  of  distinction :  flis  Kew  York,  Now  Orleans,  New  England,  New  Bedford ; 
North  America,  South  America;  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada;  Qreat  Pedce,  Little  Pedee; 
East  Cambridge,  West  Cambridge;  Troy,  West  Trcnr.  All  names  of  this  datis  require  two  capi- 
tals: oxccpt  a  few  which  are  Joined  together;  as  Northampton,  which  is  aometimea  more  analogi- 
cally written  NorOi  Hampton.  2.  Wo  oflfin  uso  the  poa-*es8ive  case  with  some  common  noun  after 
it ;  as,  Behriog's  S&aits,  BafQn's  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  llortha's  Vineyard, 
Socket's  Harbour,  Glenn's  Falla,  Names  of  this  class  generally  have  more  tlian  one  capital ;  and 
perhaps  all  of  them  should  be  written  so,  except  such  as  coalesco;  as,  Oravesend,  Moorestown, 
the  Orowsnest  3.  We  sometimes  use  two  comm<m  nouns  'vtith  between  them;  as,  the  Cwe 
of  Qood  Hope^  the  Isto  of  Kan,  the  Isles  of  Kioals,  tho  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  Uonntains  of  tho 
ICocm.  Sacb  nouns  are  usoalty  written  with  more  than  one  capital  I  would  tho-cfore  wilto 
"^  Mount  of  Olives"  in  this  manner,  though  it  is  not  commonly  found  so  in  the  Bible.  4.  We 
often  use  an  ac^octive  and  a  common  noun ;  as,  the  YcUow  sea,  tlic  Indian  ocean,  the  White  hills. 
Crooked  lake,  the  Red  river ;  or,  with  two  capitals,  tho  Yellow  Sea,  tho  Indiwi  Ocean,  tho  White 
Hills,  Crooked  Lake,  the  Red  River.  In  this  doss  of  names  the  adjective  is  tho  distinctive  word, 
and  always  has  a  capital ;  respecting  the  other  term,  usage  is  divided,  but  seems  rather  to  fovour 
two  capitals,  b.  We  frequently  put  an  appellative,  or  common  noun,  beibro  or  after  a  proper 
name;  as.  New  T<»rk  city,  Washington  street,  Plymouth  county,  Greenwich  village.  "The 
Carondelet  canal  extends  innn  the  dty  of  New  Orleans  to  the  bi^tm  St  John,  conncoting  lake  FWife> 
durtroin  with  tho  Mis!Q8Bip[d  •mec.^—SaXbPe  Oeog.  This  Is  apportion.  In  nhrases  of  this  kind, 
the  common  noun  often  has  a  capital,  but  it  seldom  absolutely  requires  it;  ana  in  general  a  small 
letter  is  more  correct,  except  in  some  few  instances  in  which  the  common  noun  is  regarded  as  a 
permanent  part  of  tho  name ;  as  in  Washington  Giiy,  Jersey  (My.  The  words  Mmad,  Cape,  Lake, 
and  Bay,  are  now  generally  written  with  capitals  when  connected  with  their  proper  names ;  as. 
Mount  Hope,  Gape  Cod,  Lake  Erie,  Casco  Bay.  But  they  are  not  always  bo  vi-rittcn,  even  in 
modem  books;  and  in  the  Bible  we  read  of  "mount  Horcb,  mount  Smai,  mount  Zion,  mount 
Oltve^"  and  many  outers,  always  with  a  angle  capital. 

Oss.  12. — In  modem  compound  nwnea,  tlie  hyphen  is  now  less  frequently  used  than  it  was  a  few 
Tears  a^  They  seldom,  if  evtf,  need  it,  imless  they  are  employed  as  adjectives;  and  then  there 
Is  a  manifest  proprie^  in  inserting  it  Thus  the  phrase,  "  the  New  London  Bridge,"  can  be  un- 
derstood (mly  of  a  new  bridge  in  London ;  atul  if  we  Intond  bjr  it  ft  bridge  in  New  London,  we 
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must  say,  "the  New-London  Bridge,"  So  "the  New  York  Directory"  U  not  properly  a  directory 
for  New  York,  but  a  new  directory  for  York.  I  have  seen  Bovenil  books  with  titles  which,  for  tti^ 
reason,  wore  evkleotly  errooecMia.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  Scripture  names,  of  this  claaa,  we 
find,  in  diffract  ediUbns  of  the  Bible,  as  weU  as  in  other  books,  mxay  discrepancies.  The  reader 
may  see  a  very  fiur  specimen  of  th^  by  comparing  together  the  last  two  vocabularies  of  Walker's 
Key.  Ho  will  there  meet  with  on  abundance  of  examples  like  these:  "  Uz'zen  8h£rab,  Uzzen- 
Eli-rab;  Talitha  COmi,  TaUthacdmi;  Ndthoa  Ueledi,  Kathan'-metech;  A'bel  Mditjlath,  Abel- 
luchulalt;  Hazol  Klpuni,  Hmelepuni;  Az'noth  Tdbor,  Asnoth-t&bor ;  Bfial  Ham'on,  Baal- 
kioion;  Hdmon  Gog,  Ham'oDgog;  B&al  Z^bub,  Baal'zebub;  Shethar  Boz'n&i,  Shether-boz'niii; 
Ucriidach  Bal'adan,  ^[erodach-bal'adan,"  All  tbeeo  glaring  inconsisiencies,  and  many  more,  has 
Lr,  Webster  restcreotyped  from  Walker,  in  his  octavo  Dictionary  1  I  see  no  more  need  of  tho 
hyphen  in  such  namets  than  in  thoso  (k  modem  times.  They  ought,  in  some  instances,  to  be 
joined  together  without  it;  and,  in  otiiera,  to  bo  written  separately,  with  doable  capitals.  But 
special  rogard  should  be  hoi  to  tho  anraent  text.  The  pbrase,  "  Talitha,  cumi," — L  e.,  "  Damsel, 
arise,  ** — is  found  in  some  Bibles,  "l^alitha-cumi;"  butthislbrmof  it  isnomoreccHTCct  than  either 
those  quoted  obovo.  See  iUwh,  r,  4l8t,  t»  Griabach'g  Oredt  Tatammi,  where  a  comma  divides 
this  expr^on. 

Obsl  13. — On  Ilulo  10th,  concerning  Pertoni^caiicms,  it  may  be  well  to  obscrre,  that  not  every 
noun  trliidi  is  the  name  of  an  object  pei80nifl(»l,  most  begin  with  a  capital,  but  only  such  aa  havo 
areaemblance  to  prapernotiM  ;  mr  tho  word  perton  itae^  or  persons,  or  any  other  common  noun 
denoting  persons  or  a  person,  denumds  no  such  distinction.  And  proper  names  of  persons  are  so 
marked,  not  with  any  reference  to  personalis,  but  because  they  ore  proper  n<mn»—OT  names  of 
individuals,  and  not  names  of  sorts.  Thus,  .^sop's  ^iper  and  file  are  both  personified,  where  it  ta 
recorded,  "'What  oils  thee,  fool?'  Bays  tho  Jile  to  the  vip«r;'' but  tlie  ^lo  gives  to  these  names  m) 
capitals,  except  in  the  title  of  the  stoiy.  It  may  here  be  added,  that,  acccH^ling  to  theh  definl- 
ticms(^  personification,  our  grammarians  and  tho  teachers  of  rhetoric  have  hitherto  formed  no  very 
accurate  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  figure.  Lindley  Mnrray  says,  "  PEBSONincATiOK  [,]  or 
PaosopoptsiA,  is  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  actimi  to  inanimaie  objects." — Octavo 
GrojiL,  pi  34fi ;  Duodecimo,  p.  2TL  Now  this  is  all  wixmg,  doubly  wrong, — ^wrong  in  relatloti  to 
Hint  ]>enoiiiflcation  i^  and  wiong  too  in  its  spedflcation  « the  ob,j^cts  which  may  be  personified. 
For  **  lifo  and  aetion"  not  being  peculiar  to  persons,  there  most  be  somcttung  else  than  these 
ascribed,  to  fbnn  the  figure ;  and^  surely,  the  objects  which  Fancy  thinks  it  right  to  personify,  are 
not  always  "inanimaie."  I  liave  elsewhere  defined  the  thing  as  follows:  Ptrsoaijieaiion  is  a 
liguro  by  whu:h,  in  imagination,  wo  ascribe  iiitel%cnce  and  peiaooaU^  to  unintelligeDt  beii^  or 
abstract  qualities." — InsL,  p.  231. 

Ons.  14. — On  Bole  11th,  ooocemiDg  DerivaUvea,  I  would  observe,  that  not  mly  tho  proper 
£dj?ctiv«),  to  which  this  rule  more  portknilarly  refers,  but  also  nonns,  and  even  verbe^  derived 
from  such  adjectives,  are  frequently,  if  not  generally,  written  with  an  initial  capital  Thus,  fh>m 
Greece,  wo  have  Grtdc,  Gredcs,  Greekisk,  Greekiing,  Grecise,  Grecism,  Grecian,  Grecians,  Grecian- 
ize.  So  Murray,  copying  Blair,  speaks  of  "LaHnised  Engtiah;"  and,  agam,  of  style  strictly 
'•  English,  without  &oiticiam3  or  Gallicisms" — Jfur.  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  295 ;  Blair's  Leci.,  pp.  93  and 
94.  But  it  is  questionable,  how  lor  tiiis  principle  respectmg  capitals  oi^ht  to  be  carried.  Tho 
examples  in  Dr.  Johnson's  quarto  Dictionary  i^chibit  the  words,  fftdUdmia,  on^fjeimu,  h^trieian, 
biinixe,  latinized,  judaized,  and  iAristianixed,  without  capitals ;  and  tho  words  Laimimw,  Greeismt, 
IMraiatns,  and  Frenchified,  under  like  drcumstances,  with  them.  Dr.  Webster  also  defines 
Bomanize,  "  To  Laiinize ;  to  conform  to  Romish  opiniona"  In  the  examples  of  Johnson,  there  is 
a  manifest  inconsistency.  Kow,  with  respect  to  adjectives  fVom  proper  names,  and  also  to  the 
nouns  formed  immediately  from  such  adjectives,  it  is  clear  that  they  ought  to  have  capitals :  no 
one  will  contend  that  the  words  American  and  Americans  sliould  bo  written  with  a  small  a. 
Witli  rcspoct  to  Anwricanism,  GaSidsm,  and  other  similar  words,  there  may  be  some  room  to 
doubt.  But  I  prefer  a  capital  fi>r  these.  And,  that  wo  may  have  a  unifonn  rule  to  go  by,  I 
woidd  not  stop  her^  but  would  write  Americamize  and  Americanized  with  a  cai^tid  also ;  tor  it 
appears  that  costom  is  in  Givour  c^thua  distinguishii^  nearly  all  verbs  and  partiaplcs  of  this  kind, 
so  long  as  they  rettdn  an  obvious  refbronce  to  their  particular  origin.  But  when  any  such  word 
ceases  to  bo  understood  as  referring  directly  to  the  proper  name,  it  may  properly  be  written  with- 
out a  capital.  Thus  wo  vtitb  jalap  from  Jalapa,  hmjieiical  from  Hermes,  hyjneneal  fitim  Bymea, 
simtmy,  !mm  Simon,  pftilippic  ftom  PhUip ;  tlie  verbs,  to  hedor,  to  romance,  to  japan,  to  christen, 
UyphU^ize,  tof/ahanm;  aaditie  edvethahermeticaUyfrnAjeauitisaUy,  all  without  aca|Htal :  and  per- 
luq^Judaize,  ehriaUanite,  and  tbdr  derivativci^  mn- Jtmi  this  dass.  Dr.  Webster's  octavo  IXctionaiy 
mmticMis  "  thoprusaie  add"  and  "prtasian  blue,"  without  a  capital ;  and  so  does  'WorceBter'& 

Oca.  15. — On  Solo  12^  concerning  /  and  0,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  many  who 
oocasonally  write,  are  ignorant  enough  to  viokto  this,  as  well  as  every  other  rule  of  grammar, 
yet  DO  printer  ever  commits  blunders  of  this  sort.  Consequently,  the  few  erroneous  examples 
which  will  be  exhibited  for  correction  under  it,  will  not  be  undesigned  mistakea  Among  tho 
errors  of  bodes,  wo  do  not  find  the  printing  of  the  words  /and  0  in  small  charactcra;  but  the 
confounding  of  0  with  the  other  inteijection  oA,  is  not  uncommon  even  among  grammarians. 
The  latter  has  no  concern  with  this  rule,  nor  is  it  equivalent  to  the  fwmer,  asasi^:  Oisanota 
of  wiflbin^  oamestneos  and  vocative  address;  but  oh  is,  prop^y,  a  sign  of  sorrow,  pain,  or  tnf 
pjaa.    In  the  fbUowing  examplt^  tbereftve,  a  Une  from  UOtcm  b  porvnted:— 

"(AthoQl  thatwUhauipasslDgglnycrowncdl"— Aidb^«(>Bin^p.8S. 
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[PAET  L 


Obs.  16. — Oo  Bulo  13th,  conoeniing  Pbdry,  it  may  ba  obserred,  tlut  the  principle  appliea  oolj 
to  regular  vernflcatioiv  vtiich  is  the  oommoD  form,  if  not  the  distiDgaiiihuig  marl^  ch  poetiu&I 
oompositioD.  And,  fn  thla,  the  prat^oe  of  be^oning  every  line  with  a  oafHtal  is  almost  unireml : 
but  I  have  seen  eomo  bcx>ks  in  whioh  it  was  whimsical  ly  diaragaided.  Sudt  poetry  as  that  a 
Macpheraon's  Ossiao,  or  auch  as  the  commou  tranalation  of  the  PBalins,  is  subjected  neither  to  diis 
rule,  nor  to  the  common  laws  of  verse. 

Obs.  17. — On  Rule  I4tli,  concemii^  Exampiea,  Speeches,  and  Quotatiojis,  it  may  be  observed, 
^at  the  propriety  of  beginning  these  with  a  capital  or  crtherwise,  depends  in  some  measure  upaa 
their  form.  One  may  suggest  certain  words  by  way  of  example^  (as  aoe,  sato,  seeiag,  tea,)  a&d 
they  will  require  no  c(q)ital ;  or  he  may  sometimes  write  one  half  of  ;a  eenteoce  In  his  own  wonla, 
and  quote  tiie  otiiOT  with  the  ^uUlraa^  and  no  ca^tal ;  but  whatsoever  is  dted  as  bdng  sud 
with  other  relations  of  what  is  called  person,  requires  somctliing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  text 
into  which  it  is  woven.  Ilius  Cobbett  observes,  that,  "  The  French,  in  their  Bible,  say  Le  Vaie, 
where  we  say  TTie  Ward." — E.  Gram.,  p.  21.  Cobbett  says  Ok  whole  of  this ;  but  he  h»e  Kfea 
(me  short  phrase  to  the  French  nation,  and  an  other  to  the  Knglisii,  not  inmroporly  beginniag 
each  with  a  cafntal,  and  fbrther  distinguishing  them  by  Italics.  Our  common  Bil^  make  no  vsi 
of  the  quotation  points,  but  rely  solely  upon  capitals  and  the  com  men  pcnnta,  to  show  wh«e  any 
particular  speedi  begins  or  ends.  In  some  instances,  the  insufficiency  of  these  means  is  greatly 
felt,  notwlunrtandlng  the  extraordiaarj'  cu'e  of  the  orig^al  writers,  in  the  use  <^  introductory 
phrases.  Mnrray  aaya,  "  When  a  quotation  is  brought  in  obliquely  after  a  comma,  a  capital  is  un- 
necessary: as,  "Stdomon  observes,  '  that  pride  goes  befbre  destruction.' " — Oeiavo  Gram.,  p.  SM. 
Sut,  as  the  word  *  thcW  belongs  not  to  Solomon,  and  the  next  word  begins  hia  anaertton,  I  tliink 
we  ought  to  write  it,  "Solomon  observes,  that,  '  Pride  goeih  before  desunction.'  "  Or,  if  we  do 
not  mean  to  quote  hun  literally,  we  may  omit  the  guiUemets,  and  s^y,  "Solomon  observes  that 
l^lde  goes  bef^  destractioD." 

IMPROPRIErriES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

ERRORS  EESPECTINa  CAPITALS. 

CFTTbe  improprletiM  in  the  fbllowtng  exampiea  are  to  be  corrected  vnXtf  bj  tb«  Icainar,  Mseordlnc  to  th« 
fennulei  given,  or  MoordlDg  to  oUters  fraued  from  them  with  such  alight  abw«esM  the  MmalquotalloMiMr 
require.  A  correct  example  vUl  oocMlooallT  bo  admitted  for  the  sake  of  oootraat,  or  that  the  iMmar  nay  Ha 
the  quoted  author'a  ineonaiateiiej.  It  win  aiM  aonre  aa  a  block  orer  vhloh  staiddUj  inaj  atmnhln  and  vaks  upa 
Bat  a  foil  axpUnatlon  at  That  ia  bUeodod.  will  be  afllarded  in  the  Eej-l 

Under  Ritle  L— Or  Books. 
"  Ifany  a  reader  of  the  bible  knows  not  who  wrote  the  acts  of  the  ^wstlofl.*'--^  S, 

IFOBHDUi  or  ContwrnoK.— Not  proper,  beoaue  the  words,  MUa,  ael*,  and  <Q>oatI««,  here  boefn  with  smil 
letter*.  Bat,  according  to  Rule  let,  "  Wbsn  partlBnlar  booka  an  mentlonad  by  their  namea,  Um  chief  wordi  la 
their  Ullea  b^i  with  capitals,  and  the  other  letteraan  amalL"  llwnfore,  "  Uble"  should  becAn  vltb  a  cwUd 
B;  aiid"Aet^'  and  "AposUaa,**  eadh  witb  alavga  Aj  " 

"  The  SODS  of  Levi,  the  chief  of  the  ftthetis,  wore  written  m  the  boc4c  ttXbo  doonldos.*'— Scon's 
Bible:  Neh.,  lii,  23.  "Are  tlioy  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  acta  of  Solomon ?"— Scott, 
Aloee:  1  Kings,  xi,  41.  "Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronielcs  of  the  Idngs  of 
Israel?"— Alger:  1  Kings,  nil,  39,  "Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  oftho  chronicles  oftho 
kings  of  Judali  ?" — Scott  :  ib.,  ver,  45.  "  Which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Uoees,  wid  in  tho 
im^het8,andintiiepeahns."— Soorr:  xadv,  44.  "The  naitativo  of  which  may  be  secnin 
Josephus's  History  of  the  Jewish  wars."— iSbrtrt  France,  p.  iz.  "This  histray  of  the  Jewish 
war  was  Joaephus^s  first  work,  and  published  about  A.  D.  76.*— JJ&to  to  Joa^pkvt.  "  *  I  hare  read," 
aays  Photiu-s  '  tho  chronology  of  Justusof  Tiberias. "'—76,,  Jos.  Lift.  "A  philosophical  grammar, 
written  by  James  Hanis,  Esquire."— Jfurray's  Gram.,  p.  34.  "The  reader  is  referred  to  Stroud's 
sketdi  of  the  stave  laws." — AnU-Slavery  Mag.,  i,  26.  "  But  God  has  so  made  tho  bible  that  it 
interprets  itscIC"— /6.,  i,  78.  "In  1662,  wrth  the  help  o(  Hopkins,  he  completed  the  psalter."— 
Mane  of  Nature,  p.  283.  "  Gardiner  says  this  of  ^itnihM;  of  whom  the  universal  biographical 
dictiooaiy  and  the  American  emTdopedis  aflOrm,  that  he  died  !n  1649." — Avihar.  "The  title 
«  Book,  to  wit:  'KogUab  Grammar  in  &miliar  lectures,'"  Ac.- itrAAom'*  Gram.,  p.  2.  "Wo 
hod  not,  at  that  time,  ae»  Ur.  Eirkham's  *  Grammar  in  &miliar  Lectures.' "— p.  3.  "  When 
you  parae^  you  may  spread  the  Compendium  before  yon." — Ih.,  p.  63.  "Whenever  yon  parse, 
you  may  spread  the  compendium  before  you." — lb.,  p.  113.  "Adelung  was  the  an^r  of  a 
^mmatical  and  critical  dictionary  of  the  German  langu^e,  and  other  works." — Univ.  Biog.  Did. 
"Alley,  William,  author  of 'the  poor  man's  librarv,'  and  a  translation  of  the  Puitatcach.  died  in 

mo/— j&  f 

Undbb  Role  n. — Of  Fibst  Words. 
"Depart  inotanfty:  impcoYe  your  tfoie:  Jbq^  as  oor  ■ba.'*— Jfitm^'d  Grmn^  61. 

DV'omniu— Not  proper,  beeanse  the  wordt  i^inm  and/of^fM  begin  with  amall  lattna.  But,  aocordbig  to 
Ua  tod,  "Tbe  flnt  word  of  vrtrj  dtadnet  aentenoe  ahoold  bcgla  with  a  oaaltaL"  Thare&re,  "*  laam^ 
abooid  beglBvltbae^tal  li  and  "  Forgive,"  whh  a  e^tal  P.] 

Euupus:  "Gold  is  corrupting;  the  sea  is  green ;  a  lion  is  bold." — Jfur.  <7nim.,  p.  170;  efoi 
Again:  "It  ma/ rain;  he  may  go  or  stay ;  he  would  walk;  theyshould  learn."— p.  64;  efoL 
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Again:  "OhI  I  have  alienated  my  fiiend;  alaal  I  fear  for  life."— p.  12S{  et  td.  Agun: 
"HeweatfromLondcaitoYoric;"  "aheiaaborediogaiBe;"  "they  are  suppnied  by  industry. 
A,  p.  28;  etaL  "On  the  tangmog  ezamide^  I  baro  a  word  to  bi^.  th^  are  better  tban  a  fUr 
gpedmen  of  thdr  kind,  our  gtaminan  abound  with  worse  iHustrationa.  their  modeb  o(  F*igllffh  are 
generally  Bporioos  quotations,  bvt  of  their  praof-texts  have  any  just  parentage,  goose-eyes  are 
abtrndan^  but  names  Bcaroe.  who  ihtb^  the  fimndlinga?  nobody,  then  let  Uieir  merit  be  no- 
body's, and  their  defects  his  who  could  write  no  better." — Author.  "  goote-ej/es  T  coys  a  bri(^t 
boy ;  "  pray,  what  ore  tiifff  1  does  this  Mr.  Anthor  make  now  words  when  be  pleases  ?  dead-eyet 
are  in  a  ^p^  they  are  bkx^  with  holes  in  them,  bat  what  are  gooee-eyee  in  grammar?" 
Asbwbb:  ''^ooae-qiwanqQOtatiOQpc^ta.BoineoftheGenDaasgSTeuiemtliianai^ 
jest  of  their  form,  the  French  call  them  i^uiliemeia,  fltMn  the  name  of  their  bTentor." — Author.  "U 
is  a  personal  prononn,  of  &e  third  perscoi  ringnlar."— Cbm^'«  Oraau,  12th  Ed.,  pi  126.  "our- 
Aibes  18  a  peracmal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person  plural" — Jb^  138.  "fikMia  a  pereon^  pronoun,  of 
the  seoood  person  Angular." — lb.,  126.  "amfenfoienl  is  a  noon  common,  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular."— iZC,  128.   "mwv  ia  m  neuter  Tarb^  of  the  indicatiTe  moot^  impeMbct  tanse."— ^  128. 

XJsDiB  RvLX  UX — Of  Bxnr. 

"0  thoa  dispenser  of  life!  thy  merdcs  are  boundless." — 1^  ABm's  Oram^  p.  449. 

[FomrbK— Not  proper,  becsoM  tlM  word  ditpmaer  beglDi  vtOi  «  tnudl  letter.  Bat,  aeeordlns  to  Rule  Sd, 
"All  nunea  of  the  Ddtf,  knd  aometinieB  their  emphatia  ■abctltnt«a,  ■hontd  begia  with  ckpltaU.  Thendbia, 
"  IHipeanr"  sboiild  hor*  begtn  vlth  a  o^tal  D.J 

"Shan  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" — Scott:  Gen.,  xrUi,  25.  "And  the  spirit  of 
God  moTed  upon  the  fiicoof  the  waters." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  330.  "It  is  the  of  him,  who  is 
the  great  author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  merctea"— B.,  287.  "This  is  thy  god  that  brought 
thee  iq>  oat  Egypt"— Scott,  Alqeb:  .N^i3;18.  "Fw  the  lord  is  our  defence;  and  the  bdy 
oneitflarBelisoarkuig." — See  Ftalm  Imir,  IS.  *' By  making  liim  the  rcoptMUuble  steward  of 
heaven's  bountiea." — AnH-Sbaery  Mag.,  i,  29.  "  "WTiich  the  Lora,  the  righteous  jadge,  ^sll  give 
me  at  that  day." — Scxnr,  Pbiekbb:  2  JTEtti.,  iv,  8.  "  The  cries  of  them  •  *  *  entered  into 
theearsoftheLordofBabaoth." — Soott:  james,v,i.  "la  Horeb, the  deity  revealed  himself  to 
lioaea,  as  the  eternal  I  am,  the  selAexistent  one ;  imd,  after  the  first  disoouragiog  interview  of  his 
messengers  with  Pharaoh,  ha  renewed  his  promise  to  them,  by  the  awful  nome^  jehovah — a  name 
till  then  onknown,  and  one  whidi  the  Jewa  alwqn  held  it  a  fearflil  pro&natlon  to  iMtmoano&"— 
Author.  "And  god  spake  onto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  lord:  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  god  almighty;  but  by  my  name  Jehovah 
was  I  not  known  to  them." — See*  Exod.,  vi,  2,  "Thus  swth  the  lord  the  king  of  Israel,  and  his 
rcdc«DGT  the  lord  of  hosts;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last;  and  besides  nie  there  ia  no  god." — 
8ae  Mkl,  xliv,  6. 

"  His  imtrfoos  race  their  blasphemy  renewed, 
And  natorc'a  king  through  natore's  optics  view'd."— iJrjrdn,  pu  90. 

Uhdeb  Buub  IV. — Or  Propeb  Namxb. 
"Islamism  prescribes  fasting  daring  Uie  month  ramazan." — Balbi's  Geog.,  p.  11. 

lyotDcuui.— Not  propor,  beethun  the  vord  ramoHin  hers  boglns  villi  « imaU  letter.  Bat,  uronllng  to  Rule 
<^  "  Proper  naiDea,  of  enrj  dewrlptloa,  ahonld  alnyi  heglii  with  0Rplt>l&"  Therefore,  "  BamasAn"  ahonld 
begin  with  11  wpltal  R.    The  word  la  alao  mlatpelled:  ft  ahonld  ntber  be  Amodan.] 

"Near  mecca,  in  anim,  is  jebel  nor,  or  the  mountain  of  lifi^t,  on  the  top  of  wfaidi  the  mussul- 
insiis  QTBoteda  moflque,  that  they  might  peifixm  th^  devotions  where,  according  to  their  beU^ 
mohannned  received  from  the  aogel  gabriel  the  first  diapter  of  the  Koran."- Author.  "In  tlie 
kaaba  at  meoca,  there  is  a  celebrated  block  of  volcanic  basalt,  which  the  mohammedans  venerate 
as  the  gift  ol  gabriel  to  abn^uun,  but  their  azusestors  once  held  it  to  he  an  image  of  remphan,  or 
satnm;  so  'the  image  which  fell  down  fltm  jupiter,'  to  share  with  diana  the  homage  of  the  ephe- 
sans,  was  probably  nothing  more  ttian  a  meteoric  sttme." — Id.  "  When  the  lycaoniaus,  at  Ij^stra, 
took  paul  and  barnabas  to  be  gods,  they  called  the  fixmer  mercury,  on  account  of  his  eloqnenoe, 
and  &e  latter  japitOT,  the  greater  diml^of  fala  appeonmce."— /d  "Of  the  writings  <tf  tiw 
apoetoltc  fathcn  <tf  the  first  century,  bat  few  have  come  down  to  us;  yet  we  have  in  tbose  of  bar- 
nabas^  clemmt  of  romo,  hermas^  ignatim,  and  polycarp,  vct7  certain  evidence  of  the  aathentid^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  theNew  Testament  is  a  voucher  for  the  old." — Id. 

"It  is  9^d  by  tatian,  that  theagenes  of  rhegium,  in  the  time  of  cambyacs,  steeimbrotus  the  thra- 
cian,  antimachus  the  colophonian,  borodotus  of  halicamassus,  dionysios  the  olynthian,  ephorus  of 
cumae,  philochorus  tho  athcnion,  meUiclidcs  and  chamseloon  the  peripatetics,  and  zenodotns,  aris- 
tophaoea,  callimachus,  cratee,  eratosthenes,  aristarchus,  and  ^wllodorua,  the  gmmmarians,  all  wrote 
concerning  tho  poetry,  the  hirtti,  and  the  age  of  lunner."  See  Coleridge^e  Inirod^  p.  57.  "  Yet,  for 
angfat  that  now  af^iears,  the  life  of  homer  is  as  fiibuloua  as  that  of  hercuks;  and  some  have  even 

*  "Where  tbe  word  "  jSm"  aecotnpanlea  the  reftrenee,  Uie  reader  majr  gcnerafly  nmleTstand  that  the  dtatlon, 
vfaethor  right  or  wrane  In  r^rd  to  grammar,  ia  not  in  all  reapeota  exaeUg  as  It  irfll  be  found  In  the  plaoe  re- 
ferred t  -.  Caaea  of  tUa  kin^  however,  will  oeonr  bnt  aeldom ;  and  It  ia  hoped  the  reaaona  for  admltttog  a  few, 
vlD  be  aiiBclttBtlv  obvtona  Brevl^laladl^enBaUe;  and  aomarnlM  are  iogeBgnlljr  known  and  ol)aerved,tb>t 
om  might  aearoh  lo^  for  half  a  dozen  azampleB  of  their  nndedgned  violation.  Wherever  an  error  ia  made  1»- 
tif*f~f"y  ia  tbe  BnrdiBS,-tita  tn*  raadlos  and  nteeuM  m  to  be  exptetad  in  Qm 
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soBpected,  that^  aa  the  son  of  jupitOT  and  akmena,  has  fitttiered  the  deeds  of  fortjr  other  bcrcnlesea, 
80  unfittbered  ton  of  critheii^  themiato,  or  whatever  dame — this  melesieenes,  msaonides,  ho- 
mer— the  blind  schoolmaster,  and  poet,  of  unyma,  chios,  (xdophon,  salamia,  rtiodcs,  ai^oa,  atheiu, 
or  whatever  place— has,  bj  the  help  of  lyciuguH,  boIod,  pisistratus,  and  other  leam»l  andent^ 
been  made  up  of  maDT-  poets  or  homers,  alnd  set  so  far  aloft  and  ^oof  on  old  pamasus,  aa  to  be- 
omne  a  god  m.  the  eyes  of  all  groeoe,  a  wonder  in  those  of  all  chMstendaiL** — Aa&or. 

"Why  so  sagaciouB  in  your  gtMasesf 
Your  ^  and  torn,  and  am,  and  awe»f — 5w(/l 

Undeb  Rule  V. — Or  Titles. 

"Hie  king  has  conferred  on  him  tiu  title  of  dako.^— Murray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  193. 

[Ftmnu— Jfok  woper,  becaaie  tha  vord  Atb  begtoi  viOi  a  mwll  letter.  But,  Moordlng  ta  Sok  BA. 
'^Tltlaa  of  oOoe  or  honour,  and  eplthetiof  dlMlaetlon,  uppJM  to  penooa,  begla  asuUy  with  nptiala."  Thm- 
ftn^  "Dnktf'ahimldheNbegln  vlthaofUallX] 

"At  the  court  of  qaeen  ElizabetlL*'-'JfHmiy'«  Oram.;  Svo,  p.  16T ;  12mo,  p.  126;  t^a,  118; 
etaL  "  The  laws  of  nature  are,  truly,  what  lord  Baooa  s^les  hia  aphorisms,  laws  of  law&"~ 
Murray's  Key,  p.  260.  "  Siitus  the  fourth  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of  books." — 
iff.,  p.  257.  "Who  at  that  tame  made  up  the  court  of  king  Charies  the  Beoond." — Murray's 
QrarrL,  p.  311.  "  In  case  of  his  majesty's  dying  without  issue." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  18L 
"King  Charles  the  first  was  beheaded  in  1649."— AUea'a  Oram.,  p.  4A.  "He  can  no  more 
impart  or  (to  use  lord  Bacon's  word,)  trantmit  oonTictknis." — KMihaaCs  Eloc,  p.  220.  "  I  redde 
at  lord  Stormont's,  my  old  patron  ana  benefiutor." — Mwrroffa  Oram^  p.  176.  "We  staid  a  month 
at  lord  Iiyttleton's,  the  ornament  of  his  counby." — lb.,  p.  177.  "  Whose  prerogative  is  it?  It  Is 
the  king  of  Oreat  Britain's ;"  "  Thai  is  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal ;"  "  The  bishop  of  lan- 
daffs  eicelient  book "The  Lord  mayor  of  London's  authority."— /ft.,  p.  176.  "Why  call  ye 
me  lord,  lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say?" — See  Obiesbacq:  Lake,  vi,  46.  "And  of 
them  ho  cliose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named  apostles." — Sootr:  Imke,  vi,  13.  "  And  forthwith  he 
caine  to  Jeaua,  and  BsH  Hail,  mastw:  and  kissed  hbn.''--Seeae  0rank:Jf^,xxTl,^^^  "And 
he  said,  Nay,  &tlkor  Abraham:  butif  tme  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  wfll  i^>eiiL" — 

xui^xvi,  ao. 

Under  RtTis  VL — Of  Ohe  Capital. 

VaSl  Hi-nr,  a  village  in  Uassadiusetta^  popolatioa  3131."— See  Uaw.  Guz.,  p.  116. 

CFtninn.*.— Notproper.beeMuathanumFdUAfMrlsherawritla&lntwoMrtii^  Bat, 
aeoordlDg  to  BdIq Stli,  "Thow  oomponnd prop«r  twniurtliAbrUalonliMUin  toanidantrftfaatrpaHa  villi- 
out  ■  byphen,  ahoold  be  ao  written,  and  baTe  but  OM  «ipU>L"  Therworok  FtUlrivtr,  M  tbe  nam*  of  a  Amu, 
■hoold  be  one  word,  and  retala  but  one  atpttaL] 

"Dr.  Anderson  died  at  West  Ham,  in  Essex,  in  1808." — Biog.  Did.  "Mad  Kver,  [the  name 
of]  two  towns  in  Clark  and  Chunpaign  ooun^es,  Ohla" — WHHam^a  Unioeraai  OasuUetr.  "White 
Creek,  town  of  Washington  county,  N.  York." — Ih.  "Sslt  Creek,  the  name  of  four  tovras  in  dif- 
ftmt  parts  of  OhioL" — lb.  "Salt  Lidc,  a  town  of  Fayette  ooun^,  Pennsylvania"— iib.  "Yellow 
Cre^  atown(tfOcdimibiaDaooattt7,Ofaio."— i&  "WhlteOay,  afaoodredofirewOasaeooanty, 
Delaware^"— A.  "Newoastle,  town  and  halfihire  of  Newcastle  county,  Delaware."— ii.  *'Sii^ 
Sng,  a  village  of  West  Chester  countj^  New  Yoric,  rituated  in  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasaut." — lb. 
"West  Chester,  a  county  of  New  Yoilt;  also  a  town  in  Westchester  county." — lb.  "West 
Town,  a  village  of  Orange  county,  New  York." — 76.  "WWte  Water,  a  town  of  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio." — lb.  "White  Water  River,  a  oonaderable  stream  that  rises  in  Indiana,  and  Sowing 
southeasterly,  unites  with  the  Miami,  in  Ohio." — lb.  "Black  Water,  a  village  of  Hampshire,  in 
Ei^tand,  and  a  town  in  Ireland." — lb.  "Blade  Water,  tiie  name  of  Bevan  dUferent  rivers  In 
land,  Irelwd,  and  the  United  Statea."— i&i  "Red  Rocdc,  a  town  of  Dutobess  ooooty,  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson." — lb,  "  Kinderhook,  a  town  of  Columbia  county.  New  York,  on  the  Hud- 
son."— lb.  "  New  Pane,  a  town  of  Niagara  county,  New  York." — lb.  "Lake  Port,  a  town  of 
Chicot  county,  Arkansas." — lb.  "  Mooee  Heed  Lake,  Ihe  chief  source  of  the  Kennebeck,  in 
Maine."— i&.  "Macdonoogh,  a  oounty  of  Illinois,  population  (in  1830)  2,969." — lb.,  p.  406. 
"  Mc  Donough,  a  count?  of  lUinc^  wiui  a  courthouse^  at  Macomb." — lb.,  p.  186.  "Half-Moon, 
the  name  of  two  towns,  in  New  Yoiic  and  Pennsylvania;  also  of  two  bays  m  the  West  Indies." 
— See  Worcester**  0<u.  "  Le  Boeu(  a  town  of  T&na  oowAy,  Pennsylvania,  near  a  small  lake  of 
the  same  name," — lb.  "Charles  CSly,  James  City,  EHzabetli  City,  names  of  ooantiea  in  Tiiginia, 
not  (uties,  nor  towna"— See  CniivL  0aa  "The  superior  qoalltieaof  tiwrntenoftlie  Fhxne,  here 
called  Stroud  wBter."—AiJ&f«  Geog.,  p.  223. 

Ukdeb  Bulb  TIL— Two  Capitals. 

"llMForthriseaontbeiKxIfasideof  Benlomond,  andnmaeastn-ly.''— OZcM.  Oeog. 

[FosMtrtx.— Not  proper,  beeaue  the  name  "  Btrdomem^'  b  oompontided  nnder  one  tspUal,  eoatrary  to  tha 
genenl  analotrr  «  other  itinllat  temu.  Bat,  aoGordlag  to  Rule  7tli,  "  The  componodlng  of  a  name  under  ooe 
o^ial  ihoflld  be  avoided  when  tbe  genenl  analogr  of  other  almllar  temu  nggeata  a  aepaiation  nndei  two." 
TharefoTG,  "Ben  Lomood"  ibonU be vrttteavUTtwoea^Ua end tw hyphen.] 

"The  red  granite  of  Ben-nevisis  asid  to  be  tbe  finest  in  the  world."— J&,  ii,  311.  "Ben-moi^ 
in  fttthshir^  is  3,916  ftct  above  the  torcl  of  flw  Ma."— iii,  313.    "The  height  of  Bendeugh  is 
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3,420  feet." — "In  Sutherland  and  Caithness  are  Ben  Ormod,  Ben  Clibe^,  Ben  Grin,  Ben 
Hope,  and  Ben  Li^aL"— 311.  "Senvrackj  is  2,766  fiaet  high;  Ben-Iedi,  3,009;  and  Ben- 
voirlich,  3,300." — lb.,  313,  "The  river  Dcwhart  pves  the  name  of  Glendochart  to  the  valo 
Oirou^  which  it  runs." — lb.,  314.  "  About  ten  milefl  from  its  source,  the  Tay  diflliaea  itself  into 
Lochdocbart" — Geog.  aUered.  hkKSs: — "Lochard,  Loch-Achrar,  Loch-Con,  Loch-Doln^  Loch- 
Eatrine^  Lo«d)-L(«nond,  Loch-Ycnl" — Soottt  Lady  ^  the  Laka.  Glens:— Olenfinlaa,  Glen  fVuin, 
Gleo  Iass,  Boes-dhu,  Leven-glen,  SUatb-Endiick,  Stath-Gartney,  StraUi-be." — lb.  UoDKTAnfS : 
— "  Bea-sn,  Benhanov,  Benledi,  Ben-Lomond,  Benvidriicfa,  Ben-venne,  and  sometiiDes  BcnTenoe." 
— lb.  "Fenelon  died  in  1716,  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low-countrica" — 
Jfiirray'a  5e?tt4p.  322.  "And  Pharaoh-nechoh  roade  Elialdm,  the  son  of  Josiah,  kmg." — Scott, 
FuiXKDS:  2  Kings,  xxiii,  84.  "Those  who  seem  so  meny  and  well  pleased,  call  her  GoodFor- 
ttme;  bat  the  others,  who  weep  and  wring  their  handa^  Bad-foTfune."~Ot^ier's  HAki  qf  Cdm. 


"Wlien  Joab  retorned,  and  nnote  Edom  inthe  valley  of  salt" — Scon:  -ft.  Ix,  UOe. 

EFc»Kuu^-Xot proper,  beaann  tbo  vordxtaUwmd  aaU         vltii  naSll  lettarB.  Bot,  Menrdliwlo  Bnl* 
Stt,  "ynrnKaymmtmnnrtonaaaa  Boan  !■  nwM  adtednotpwt  of  a  umpcmnd  proMr  iikids,  Itoiin 
glnviaiae^td.   Tbanfinv, «  Valla^  dimUd  bars  bqln  i^  a  «i^td  V,  and  "  BUT  *  with  «  ^ 

"Th&x  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  hill  andswd,"  ic — Scott:  Ada,  xvii,  22.  "And  at 
n^fat  he  went  out,  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  the  mount  of  Olives." — Luike,  zxi,  37, 
"  AbgiUua,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Frisii,  sumamed  Prester  John,  was  in  the  Holy  land  with 
Ghaiiemagne." — Univ.  Biog.  DicL  "Gape  I^lmas,  in  Africa,  divides  the  Grain  coast  from  the 
IvDiy coast" — DicL  of  Geog.,  p.  125.  "  The  North  Esk,  flowing  from  Loch-lee,  &11s  into  the  sea 
three  miles  north  of  Montrosa" — lb.,  p.  232.  "At  Queen's  ferry,  the  channel  of  the  Forth  is  con- 
tacted by  pronumtOTiea  on  both  coasts."— p.  233.  "The  Cheetaut  ridge  is  about  twenty-flvo 
miles  west  of  the  AB^ihanies,  and  laurel  ridge^  ten  miles  ftirther  wesL"— Balfri^«  Qeog^  p.  66. 
"Washington  City,  the  metropolis  of  tiie  TJidted  States  of  America." — W'a  Univ.  Oaz.,  p.  380. 
"Washington  city,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  population  (in  1830)  18,826."— ift,  p.  408.  "The 
loftiest  p^k  of  the  white  mountains,  in  new  I^^pshire,  is  called  mount  Washington." — Avthor. 
"  Uoimt's  bay,  in  the  west  of  England,  lies  between  the  land's  end  and  lizard  point " — Id.  "  Sala- 
mis,  an  island  of  the  Egean  Sea,  off  the  eonthem  coast  of  the  ancient  Attica." — DicL  of  Geag. 
"  BJiodes,  an  island  of  the  Bgean  sea,  tbe  largest  and  most  easterly  of  tbo  Cyclades." — lb.  "  Bat 
he  overtiirew  Pharaoh  and  his  liost  in  tbe  Bed  888^**— Bbccb'b  BibIiE:  A.  cxxxvl,  IS.  "But 
they  provoked  Um  at  tbe  sea,  em  at^  Bed  ■ea.''-^o(nT:  A,  ovi,  7.* 


**  At  that  time^  Herod  the  Tetrarch  heard    the  &me  of  Jesua." — Alqeb:  MatL,  ziv,  1. 

tFaomx. — Not  proper,  beeuiM  the  vord  SFWronA  begina  with  »  o^ttl  lettw.  Bat,  aooordliiK  to  Rale  8th, 
**  When*  common  Mid  «prop«r  name  an  tMoeUtod  tnetfij  to  ezpUln  each  otiur,  U  !■  la  geoaru  raffldent,  If 
Oie  proper  MOM  begin  vtth  aortal,  and  ttwiVpdWlva,  nth  a  ■maU  Wte."  TlwnfiHM,  "tataandt"  dionid 
bora  bcfila  with  a  tamU  (.] 

"  Who  has  been  more  deteetedtiiaaJadafltbeTnutor?"—.^«aor.  "St  Lake,  the  Evangdis^ 
wu  a  physician  of  Antiodi,  and  one  of  tbe  ocmverts  oS  8b  ^oL" — JtL  "  Lather,  the  Bef^mer, 
began  his  bold  career  by  preaching  against  p^ial  indolgenoes." — Id.  "The  Poet  Lydgate  was  a 
Hiai^  and  admirer  of  Ghauoer:  he  died  in  1440."— "  The  Onunmarian  Tarro,  'the  most 
lean^  (MT  the  Romans,'  wrote  three  bocAs  when  he  was  eighty  years  old." — Id.  "John  De- 
spaotor,  the  great  Grammarian  of  Flanders^  whose  worics  are  st^  valued,  died  in  1620." — Id. 
"  Sem,  the  Emperor  and  Tyrant  of  Bome,  slew  himself  to  avoid  a  worse  death." — Id.  "  Cicero 
the  Orator,  *the  Father  of  bis  Country,'  was  assasBnated  at  the  age  of  64." — Id.  "Euripides,  the 
Gre^  Tragedian,  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Scdamia,  B.  0.  476."— /d.  "I  will  say  onto  God  my 
Boi^  WI7  hast  thoa  fi>rgotten  me?"— Soon:  A  xUI,  8.  "Stataa  Iflland,  an  island  of  New 
Tuk^  idne  mOes  below  New  Toik  Oi^.'*—intAiL  Oaz.  "WfaeattieBODof  Atreos^  KlngofMeii, 
and  the  noble  Achilles  first  a^uated.''— CbbrA^*  JMnxLt  pi  83. 
"Hennsi^  bis  Patron^God,  those  gjfts  beeiow*d. 
Whose  shrine  with  veamng  lambs  he  wont  to  load."— Fan:  0t^.,BL19. 

Under  Edlb  X. — Of  Perbokifioationb. 

"Bat  wisdom  is  justified  of  ail  ber  children." — Scott,  Alqes:  2;u^  vii,  36. 

[FonmLX.— Not  proper,  because  the  word  wttdam  be^ns  with  a  maU  letter.  Bat,  *oeoMln£  to  Bole  lOth, 
"Tbe  same  of  *n  oqect  peraoDiflod,  when  It  oonreyfl  m  Idea  atrictly  IndMdiuI,  riumn  begin  with  a  ei^UaL" 
Therefore,  "  Wladom"  ohoold  here  begin  with  a  capital  W.^ 


"  Fortune  and  the  church  are  generally  put  in  the  fbminine  gender." — ARtrmtf'a  Gmm.,  i,  p.  37. 
"Go  to  your  natural  reUgion;  lay  before  her  Mrfiomet,  and  bis  disdples." — Btair'a  Rkeiorie,  p. 
157:  see  also  JMwTOtf'a  Qram^  i,  347.  "OdeathI  where  is  thy  atang?  0  gravel  whore  istlqr 
victory?" — 1  Cor.,  xv,  65j  Marray'a  Oram.,  p.  348;  Engli^  Reader,Z\\  Merchanea  Oram,,2lS. 
"  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Marnmon." — Scott,  Ysizsw,  bt  al.  :  ifaU.,  vi,  24.    "  Ye  cannot 

■  "  Et  InUarenmt  aaeeadentas  In  mare,  HMe  rabrmn."— £a«n  F^mte,  AKo,  PaaL  or,  T.  TUs,  I  tUok, 
Aould  hare  ben  "liare  Bnbnun,'*  with  two  oapltala.— a.  Biowx. 


Under  Rule  VHI. — Of  Compounds. 


Ukdeb  Bulb  IX. — Or  Apposition. 
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eerre  God  and  mammoiL" — Iiueu:  Luke,  xri,  13.  "  This  house  was  built  as  if  suspidon  herself 
had  dictated  the  plan." — 8eo  Key.  "  Foetiy  distingaishes  beraelf  Ovm  prose,  by  yioldiuj;  to  a  muaic- 
allaw."— See  Key.  " M7  beauteouB ddiverer  tlitu  uttered  her  divine  instructioua:  *Uy  name 
is  reli^n.  I  am  Uie  oQ^nHng  of  truth  and  lovo,  and  tlw  parent  of  beneyolence,  hope,  and  joy. 
That  nxHister,  ftom  whose  power  I  have  fVeod  you,  is  called  superstitim:  she  i^  the  cbUd  of  dis- 
cuiteQt,  and  her  fidiowets  are  fear  uid  sorrow.'  "—See  Key,  "Neither  hope  dot  &ar  could  enter 
the  retraats;  and  habit  had  so  absolute  a  power,  that  even  conaoteaoe,  if  religion  bad  employed 
her  in  th^  favour,  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  an  mtranoe."— See  Key. 
**  In  ooUeses  and  balls  in  ancient  dwyii, 
Iliere  dwelt  *  Mge  called  discipline."— TraybBuTf  JC  ANL,  pb  868. 

Vhdkk  Rnu  XLr— Or  Dbuztatitxb. 

"In  English,  Z  would  have  gallictens  avoided." — Feltox:  JtAnaon^a  Diet 
[FonnruL— Not  proper.  b«eaiiw  tha  word  gaUieUmt  liero  beglna  wUh  »  rdsU  letter.   But,  MEordlag  to  Bote 
Uth,  "  WoTda  dertred  from  proper  Da«iM,  and  bavliu  dlraot  refoiwioe  to  paiHeaUr  panona,  plioaa,  Meti^  or 
naluiia,  abonM  begin  wttb  Tbmlnm,  "  OulUnu"  ihoald  begin  wltb  a  eapUsl  G.] 

"  Sallost  was  bom  In  Italy,  85  years  before  the  christian  era." — Jfurray'a  Seq.,  p.  357.  "  Dr. 
Doddridge  was  not  only  a  great  man,  Injt  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  usefUl  diristian^  and 
christiuj  ministers." — lb.,  319.  "Tbey  oMTUpt  their  stylo  with  untutored  anglidsms." — Hiuroix: 
in  JohTuon'a  Diet.  "  AXbvt  ofStad^  autfior  ctf  a  chroidde  from  tliecreation  to  1286,  a  benedict- 
ineofthe  13th  centnry." — Univenod  Biog.  Diet.  "  Graffio,  a  jesmt  of  CiqKia  in  the  16th  century, 
autbor  of  two  volumes  on  moral  subjects." — -lb.  "They  frendiify  and  italianize  words  whenever 
tliey  can." — See  Key.  "He  who  sells  a  christian,  sells  the  graco  of  God," — Anti-Slavery  Mag.,  p. 
17.    "  The  first  persecution  against  the  Christiana,  under  Nero,  began  A.  D.  64." — Oregory^t  l)ict. 

P.  Repin,  the  joeoit,  uniformly  deddes  in  ftvour  of  the  Roman  writers." — OobbOt'a  E.  Gram., 
^171.  "  The  Roman  poet  and  efdcarefui  philoBCHiher  Lutredua  has  said,"  fta — Cdhaa^$  flonda, 
p.  107.  Spoil  "  calvinisUc,  attidsm,  gothidsm,  qdooiiBm,  jeeuitiBra,  aalaanisni,  sodnianism,  angU- 
can,  anglidsm,  anglicize^  vandalinn,  gallicism,  romanfte."— fTe&sfar'xf];  ^dUng-Bocdc,  130-188. 
'■Ibe  large  ternate  bat."— ITeMBT'f.^w.BOfflR;  AOss'f  iN(i,w.  BoflR. 
"  Cfaorofa-laddera  are  not  always  mounted  best 
By  learned  derks,  and  latinists  profess'd."— GbMSMf. 

Under  Rulb  XIL — Of  I  and  0. 

*" Fall  baclc,bll  back;  i  have  notroom:— ol  methinks  1  see  a  couple  whom  i  Bhould  know." — 
Lucian,  varied. 

[FMMnu— Kot  propar,  beaanw  tlie  word  J,  ▼hleh  oeean  tkrM  Umee,  end  the  vord  O,  which  oeeare  onee, 
arehereprintedlnlettweof  the  lover  oue.*  Bat,  aeoordtng  to  RulelSth,  "The  words  7ud  0  iboaldftlw^ 
be  Mptttu."   Therefiire,  eteh  ahonld  be  ehuged  to  «  cental,  m  often  as  It  oecun.] 

"Nay,  i  live  as  i  did,  i  thmk  as  i  did,  i  love  you  as  i  did;  but  all  these  are  to  no  purpose:  the 
vrorld  will  not  live,  think,  or  love^  as  1  do." — varied.  "Whither,  ol  whither  shall  i  fly?  o 
wretched  prince  1  0  cruel  reverse  cS  fortune  I  o  fkther  Uidpsa  I  is  this  the  oonsequenco  of  thy 
geDerosity?" — SaOust,  varied.  "  When  i  was  a  diild,  i  spake  as  a  chUd,  i  understood  as  a  child, 
t  as  a  child;  Isat  when  1  became  a  mac,  i  put  away  diildish  things." — 1  Oor.,  xiii,  11, 
"And  i  heard,  bat  1  understood  not:  tbea  said  i,  0  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  tiie  end  of 
these  things?" — Dan.,  xii,  8,  varitd.  "Here  am  !;  t  think  i  am  very  good,  and  i  am  quite  sore  1 
am  very  happy,  yet !  never  wrote  a  tavatise  in  mylifb." — liu  J}againA&eiia,  varied.  "Sugolar, 
Tooattvo^  omatier;  Flnral,  Vocative,  0  magten." — BidcH^a  Oram.,  p.  80. 

"Iiiamfae;  o&therl  rta^  bebdd 
ibj  mm,  wMi  tweidy  winters  now  grown  oUI"— See  Pipe's  Odyatey. 

Ubdxr  Bulb  Zlli — Of  Poiisr. 

"BeaaoD'a  whole  pleasore^  all  the  Joys  of  eense, 
fie  in  three  words — healtii,  peace^  and  competence; 
but  bealtfa  oratsistB  with  temperance  ak»ie, 
and  peaoc^  0  Tirtoet  peace  is  all  t^y  own." 

Pcpe'a  Essay  on  Man,  a  fine  London  EdUitm. 

[F0Bnn&— Not  proper,  beeaaBo  the  last  three  llnea  of  this  example  beglii  vlth  smaU  lettert.  Bat,  aeooidlng 
to  Rale  ISth,  "  Erery  Une  in  poetry,  except  what  is  regarded  as  maklog  bat  one  vane  with  the  preoadliw  Una, 
■botdd  befrin  with  a  capltaL"  Therefore, the  worda,  "Ue,"  "But,"  and  "And,"  attTwonmnieniwmmtor  thasa 
HiHa,  ahodd  aavaraDr  begla  with  the  oa[dtala  L,  B,  and  A.] 

"  Observe  the  language  well  in  all  you  write^ 
and  swerve  not  from  it  in  your  Iciest  Sight 
Hie  smoothest  verse  and  tiie  exactest  sense 
displease  a%  If  ill  Bt^fUsh  give  oflbnce: 

*  Tba  wtartsfs,  fhim  Su  nnumar  In  wUoh  Oav  nltH  flialr  tmu  Mton  than,  «I1  tfn  bmH  latlan  **  InMi^ 
COM  MMrv,"  or  "lOUn^Ot  Imtr  mml" 
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a  barbaroun  pbrase  no  reader  can  approre ; 

DOT  bombast,  noise,  or  atlcctation  love. 

In  sbort,  Trithout  pure  language,  what  you  write 

can  never  yield  ns  pro&t  or  delight 

Take  time  Sx  thinking,  never  work  in  haste ; 

and  value  not  yourself  for  writing  &6t" 

Bee  brydeiit  Art  of  Poetry  ^BHiUh  Potie,  YoL  10,  p.  ti. 

Under  Rvib  XIV. — Or  Ezauples. 

"The  word  rather  is  veiy  properly  used  to  express  a  amall  degree  or  exceBS  of  a  quality:  as, 
'ahe  is  raOier  profuse  in  her  expenaea' " — Murray's  Gram^  p.  41. 

[Fonnrut;— Not  proper,  becsuae  the  vord  *A«  begioi  vlth  a  Bmmll  Mtar.  But  am^dtng  ts  Rule  14th^>T]iB 
fint  vord  ofa  fnllemnple,  of  »  divUnot  apeeeh,  or  of  »  direct  quotation,  ihonldHgtB  vitBavpltaL*'  There- 
fore, the  void  "  Bhe"  dioold  hsre  begin  inth  »  oapltsl  S.] 

"Neiiher  imports  noi  either;  that  is,  BOt  one  nor  tho  other:  as,  'neither  of  myfrieDda  was 
there.' " — Murray's  Gram^  p.  66.  "When  wo  say,  'he  is  a  tall  man,'  'this  is  a  fiiir  day,'  we 
make  some  reference  to  the  ordinary  size  of  men,  and  to  diSereot  weather." — lb.,  p.  47.  "  We 
QKwe  readily  say,  'A  nullion  of  men,' than  'a  thooaaad  of  men.'" — Jb^  p.  169.  "So  in  the 
inataDoe^  *two  and  two  are£>ur;'  'the  fifth  and  sixth  vohimea  wiUoompletetbeBet  of  boc^'"— 
/&,p.l24.  "llie  elective  may  frequently  either  precede  or  fbUoiritfthe  verb]:  aa,  'theman 
isA^Rpy,''  or,  'happy  iaiiie  man:'  'The  interview  was  dtHghlfulf  or,  ^ ddigh^fiU  yraa  the  inte^ 
view.'" — 7J.,  p.  168.  "If  wo  say, 'he  write*  a  pen,'  'they  the  river,'  '  the  tower  fell  the 
GredES,'  'Lambeth  Is  Westminster-abbey,*  [we  speak  absurdly;]  and,  it  is  evident,  there  is  a 
vacancy  whidi  must  be  filled  up  by  some  connecting  word:  astbus,  'He  writeam'tAapen;'  'they 
ran  lowania  the  river ;'  '  the  tower  fell  upon  the  Greeks ;'  '  Ziambeth  is  over  against  WestnunstM'- 
abb^.'" — A.,  p.  118.  "Let  me  repeat  it; — he  only  ia great,  who  has  the  habits  c^greatoeBB."— 
JAffroy'f  Key,  241.  '*  I  say  not  unto  thee,  until  seven  times;  but,  until  seventy  times  eeran." — 
See  ihiL,  xriii,  2S. 

"  The  Panther  amird  at  this;  and  when,  eud  Bhe, 
Were  those  first  coundla  disallow'd  by  mBV'—Drydm,  pt.9S. 

Uhdbk  Rdls  XV.— Of  CeiEr  Words. 

"He  aiqireme  conncH  of  the  nation  is  called  the  divan." — BaJbCa  Geog.,  p.  360. 

(FoniiTUi.— Not  proper,  beo&iue  the  vord  divan  begins  with  »  mwU  letter.  But,  aooordiog  to  Bale  1801,, 
"Other  words  of  partfenlAr  Importance,  and  euch  ■■denote  the  prindpel  aut^Jeotl  traatod  ttt,mMfht  dlatin- 
galihed  by  enpltalii"    Therefore,  "  Dinn"  ahonld  here  b^n  with  ft  oepltal  D.J 

"The  British  parliament  is  composed  of  kings,  lords,  and  commons." — Mwray^a  Key,  p.  184. 
"  A  popular  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  baa  a  sort  of  patent  for  coining  as  many  new  terms 
as  he  pleases." — See  CamjAdls  Rkd.,-p.  169,-  Mvirray'a  Gram.,  364.  "They  may  all  be  taken 
together,  asone  name;  aa,  the  Aou«^common«." — MerdumCa  School  Oram^  p.  26.  "Intrusted 
to  penons  in  whom  tiie  parliament  could  confide."— Jfiirrav'tf  Onatk,  ivo,  p.  202.  "  For  '  The 
Lotda'  booB^'H  were  ceitabi^  better  to  say,  '  Thehonaec^lordB;' and,  instead  of'ThecomnKXis' 
vote,' to  say,  "J^xe  votes  <^the  commons.'" — See  ib.,  p.  177,  4th  Amer.  Ed. ;  also  Priestley's 
Grmn.,  p.  B9.  "The  house  of  lords  were  so  much  influenoed  by  these  reasons." — Murray's 
Gram.,  8vo,  p^  152;  PHeatley's  Gram.,  188.  "Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  into  two 
great  classes;  figures  of  words,  and  figures  of  thought  The  former,  figiires  of  words,  are  com- 
moofy called  tr^ies." — Bltur'a  BheL,  p.  132.  "Perhaps  %ure8  of  imaginatioo,  and  figures  of 
puBOD,  mig^t  be  a  moro  uaefbl  distribution."— /&.,  p.  133.  "  Hith»to  we  have  consdered  Bsn- 
tenoei^  under  the  heads  of  perspknuty,  anity,  and  strength." — lb.,  p.  120. 

"  The  word  is  then  depoa'd,  and  in  this  view. 
Ton  rule  the  scripture  not  tto  scripture  you."— ifrytJen,  p.  96. 

TTbdbs  Bulk  XVI.^ — Or  Nkkdlxss  Capitais. 

"Be  <rf  good  cheer:  ItisI;  bonotafir^d." — Alger:  Mail.,  »v,  27. 

[Fcmuu.— Not  proper,  beeanae  the  word  /(  begin*  with  »  raplUl  /,  for  which  there  eppears  to  be  neitber 
nU  aor  reeaoti.  Bat,  aeeordlng  to  Bale  16th.  *'C^t«la  ere  Improper  wherever  there  la  not  some  ■poeU  rule 
ortwMonfbrttidrua"  TbanAwa,  *WdioiiUliezebeglB  with  a  Hnell  letter,  aa  Dr.  Seotthaolt.] 

"Between  passion  and  lyii^,  there  is  not  a  Mnger's  breadth." — JAirray'a  Key,  p.  240.  "  Can 
our  Solidtnde  alter  ^e  oourae,  or  unravel  the  intricacv,  of  human  events?" — lb.,  p.  242.  "^Hie 
last  edition  was  careflilly  compared  with  the  Original  M.  S." — lb.,  p.  239.  "  And  the  governor 
adced  him,  saying,  Art  thou  tiie  King  ofthe  Jows?" — ^Aloer:  Mail,  xxvii,  11.  "Let  them  be 
turned  back  for  a  reward  of  their  shame,  that  say,  Aha,  Ahal" — Friends'  Bible:  Ps.,  Ixt,  3. 

Let  them  bo  desolate  for  a  reward  of  their  shame,  that  say  unto  me,  Aha,  ahal"— Is. :  Pa.,  il,  15. 
"What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  Son  is  he?  They  «^  unto  him,  The  Son  of  David.  He  aaith 
unto  them,  Howfliendoth  Dand  in  SfdritcaU  him  Lwd?" — Scott:  Jfotf.,  xxii,  42,  43.  "Among 
all  Things  in  the  UniverBe^  dhrect  yoor  Worship  to  the  Greatest;  And  which  is  that?  T  is  that 
Being  whidi  Uasages  and  GoreniB  «U  tiie  Best"— JfoUotfOMq^  M.  AvnUus  AiU(minua,  p.  76. 
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"  Aa  ibr  Jfodeaty  and  Good  Faith,  Truth  and  J-astSce,  Uiey  have  left  thia  vicked  Wrald  and  retbed 
to  H»T0n:  And  now  what  ia  It  that  can  keep  you  here  pi  81. 

"  If  Pnlae  of  Tone,  a  Katton'a  Temper  ehowa, 
In  keen  laoibiGB  Bng^  Metre  flows."— Ai^Afloiuff  Gram^  p.  161. 

PROUISCirOUS  BRBOBS  SESFEGTINa  CAFITALB. 

LeSSOK  L  ^MlXBD. 

"  Come,  gentle  spring,  EUiereal  mildnees,  come." — GanUner'a  Music  of  Kaittrt,  p.  411. 

tFMunm— 1.  NotpropM',  beewiMtlWTOTd  qwiiv  becini  with  a  Mnall  letter.  But,ucordln2  to  Role  10th, 
"  The  nune  of  kn  object  neraonlflod.  when  It  eoiiTeTm  an  Mea  strictly  tDdlvidiuJ,  ■bonld  begin  vlth  «  eapltaL" 
Therefore  "  Spring"  dioiild  here  bei^  with  a  wpitiJ  B. 

8.  Not  proper  ueln,  beoaoM  the  word  JECAmot  begtni  vlth  a  apital  E,  for  which  there  iqipem  to  be  oMmt 
rale  nor  roMOO.  But,  Moordlng  to  Bole  Ifitli,  "  Capltels  are  Improper  whenerer  there  1>  lut  aome  ^edal  row 
or  reaaon  for  Oielr  vm."  Therefore,  "ethereal"  ahouU  here  begin  with  a  anull  letter.] 

As,  "He  is  the  OicMO  of  his  age;  he  Is  readii^  the  lives  of  the  Twelve  GBSarB."— Jfimqi'f 
Gram.,  p.  36.  "In  the  History  of  Henir  the  fourth,  &ther  Daniel,  we  are  aurprued  at  not 
finding  him  the  great  man." — Pn^thsy's  Oram.,  p.  161.  "  In  the  history  of  Henry  the  fourth,  by 
Father  Daniel,  we  are  surprised  at  not  finding  him  the  great  man." — Mwray't  Oram.,  p.  172; 
lageraoiCs,  187  ;  /feft's,  99.  "Do  not  those  same  poor  peasants  nse  the  Lever  and  the  "Wedge,  and 
many  ot^er  instruments  Jfurroy,  286 ;  flnm  JSorrw,  293.  "  Arithme^  ia  excellent  fiw  tiie 
ganging  of  Bqnora;  Geometry,  for  the  measuring  of  Estates;  AstroncHny,  fiv  the  making  of 
Ahmmacks;  and  Onmmar,  pertiapa,  for  the  drawing  of  Braids  and  Omveyaocca"— flivrtff  Amua^ 
p.  295.  '*  Tike  wars  t£  Fkuideni,  written  in  Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  ia  a  book  of  some  note." 
— Blair'a  SkeL,  pi  864.  "WiHtam  ia  a  noun. — why?  loas  is  a  verb. — why?  a  is  an  artide. — 
why?  very  is  w»  adverb.— why?"  Ac. — Merehcm£a  School  Gram.,  p.  20.  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  word,  and  that  word  was  with  God,  and  Qod  was  that  word." — OvrOfa  Saxon  Gnm.,  p. 
49.  "The  gre^  are  numerous  in  thessa^,  macedonia,  romelia,  and  albfmia." — BaBti,  varied. 
"  He  is  styled  by  tba  Tnriia,  Sultan  (Uif^ty)  or  Padishah  (lord)."— Aribfs  Geog.,  pi  360.  '<  I  will 
ransom  them  from  the  power  of  ^  grave;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death:  O  death,  I  win  be 
thy  leagues;*  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction."— SooTT,  Aloeh,  et  al.:  Bbaea,  xiii,  14 
"  Silver  and  Gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  nnto  the&" — Murray't  Oram.,  Svo,  pi 
321.  "  Retom,  we  beseedi  thee,  0  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  fix>m  heaven,  and  behold,  and  vMt 
this  vine." — Ih.,  p.  342,  "  In  the  Attic  Commonwealth,  it  was  the  privilege  of  every  citisen  to 
rail  in  public" — lb,,  p.  316.  " They  assert  liiat,  in  the  phrases,  '^ve  mo  ihcd,^  'fhis  is  John's,* 
and  '«ucA  wore  aome  of  you,'  the  words  in  italics  are  pronouns :  h\A  that,  m  the  following  phrase^ 
they  are  not  pronouns ;  'ftubook  is  instructive,'  'aome  boys  are  ingenious,'  'my  health  is  decli- 
ning* 'ot^  hearts  are  decdtiiil,' Jta "—/&.,  p.  &8.  "  And  tbe  coast  bends  again  to  the  northwest, 
as  nr  as  Par  Oat  head." — Qkugow  Oeog.,  Vol  il,  pi  308.  Dr.  Webster,  and  othw  makers  of 
spelling-books,  very  improperly  write  "sunday,  monday,  tuesday,  Wednesday,  tiiaiaday,  Mdaj, 
wtUTdw^,"  without  capitals. — See  WebMer'a  Etementary  Sp^ng-Book  p.  86.  "The  commander  m 
diief  or  tho  Turkish  navy  is  styled  the  capitan-pasho." — Ba^a  Geog.,  p.  360.  "  Shall  we  not 
much  rather  be  in  subjection  nnto  the  father  of  spirit^  and  live?" — Soott's  Bible:  Eeb.,  xii,  9. 
■■Shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  HabjectioD  unto  the  Fatharttf  Sisrits,  and  live?" — ^Fbibhds' 
Bible:  BA.,  xii,  9.  "He  was  more  snxions  to  attain  the  diaractw  of  a  duistlan  heroi'*— 
Jtumny'a  Sejuid,i^  308.  "Beantlfiil  Ar  ritoation,  the  joy  of  ttie  irtiole  earth,  is  mount  Son.**— 
FmbM,  dvUI,  2.  "The  Lord  ig  my  Edper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  do  unto  ma" — 
Soon:  BAt  xiii,  8.  " Uake  haste  to  he^  me^ O  Lobd my  SalvatkaL**— Scon:  A:, xxxviii,  23. 
"The  (Sty,  irtdch  Thou  aeest,  no  oUwr  deem 
Than  great  and  glortoos  lUnne,  Queen  of  the  Earth." 

BcaTia^$  Eermxa,  p.  49. 

Lb880»  XL — ^Hdeed. 

**  That  range  of  hilli^  known  under  the  genenl  name  of  monnt  Jnra."— JHuflev**  Qram^ 
170.  "  He  rebuked  the  Bed  sea  atoo^  and  it  was  dried  np."— SooiT:  Pa.,  cvi,  9.  **  Jesos  went 
nnto  the  mount  of  Olives." — JoAn,  viii,  1.  "  Milton's  bo<*,  in  re^Jy  to  the  D^nce  of  the  king,  by 
Salmasius,  guned  him  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  parliament,  and  killed  his  ant^onist  widi 
vexation." — See  Mwray'a  Segtid,  343.  "Mandeville,  ur  John,  an  Englishman,  fiunous  for  his 
travelai  bom  about  1300,  died  in  1372." — Biog.  Diet  "  Ettrick  pen,  s  mountain  in  Selkirkshire 
Scotland, height  2,200  {oeV'—Olaagow  Geog.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  312.  "The  coast  bends  &om  Dungsby- 
head  in  a  northwest  direction  to  the  promontory  of  Dunnet  head." — Jb.,  p.  307.  "Gen.  Gaines 
ordered  a  detadmient  of  near  300  men,  under  the  command  Ma^  TwiggE^  to  surround  and 
take  an  Indian  VIU^  called  Fowl  Town,  about  foorteoi  miles  from  fort  8ooa."—OBhtiCaftoridaf 
p.  41.  "  And  be  took  the  damsel  the  hand,  and  said  nnto  her,  TaHtha  CumL"— Axgsb: 
Marie,  v,  4:  "On  reli^ous  subjects,  a  frequent  recurrence  of  scripture-language  Is  attended  witli 
peculiar  force."— Jfurray's  Gram.,  p.  318.  "  Contemplated  with  giatitade  to  tiirir  Author,  the 
Giver  of  all  Good." — lb.,  p.  289.    "When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come^  he  will  guide  you  hito 

•lima^ne  that  "plagat^'  ahould  here  bejflARie,in  thealngiilarDnmber,  andnot  plaraL  " Ero  nwra  tna,  6 
moiBi  nonwtaaiMVtlsfiRniei"— Fti^iriii   "aaHiUi9nv,M»aniw^  re  a»Tfn  vw,  Unf—Btptiuigita, 
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an  troth."— p.  171 ;  i?*fc,  98 ;  IngenoO,  186.  "  See  the  lecture  on  verbs,  rule  XV.  note  4." 
— Fisk'a  K  GnmL,  p.  111.  "At  the  commencemeat  oT  lecture  II.  I  informod  you  that  Ety- 
mology treaty  3dly,  of  derivation." — Kirkkam'a  Onm.,  P^lTL  "This  VIII.  lecture  ia  a  very 
important  one." — 11k,  p.  113.  "  Now  read  the  XI.  aad  XXL  lectures  four  or  five  times  over." — 
A,  p.  162.  "In  1152,  he  vas  advaaoed  to  the  bench,  under  the  title  of  lord  Kames."— Jfi^niy'f 
&9i(4p.S31.  *•  One  c^hifl  maxims  ira, 'know  thywlC' "•i>nv>rMre'a  n.  ^  "Good 
master,  what  good  thbg  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?"— See  Mail.,  jdx,  16.  "His 
best  known  voAa,  however,  are  '  anecdotes  of  the  eail  of  Chatham,'  2  vols.  4to.,  3  vols.  8vo.,and 
*  l»ograpbical,  lit^nry,  uid  political  anecdotes  of  several  of  the  most  «ninent  persona  of  the  present 

g;e;  never  before  printed,  3  vols.  8vo.  1797." — •Vaiv.  Biog.  Did.,  n.  AUiwn.  "0  gentle  sleep, 
store's  soft  nniM,  how  have  Ifii^ited  thee?" — Menhanfft  School  Gram.,  p.  172.  "0  sicci),  0 
gentle  deep^  Natore's  soft  nursa"  fta— SDfOKB's  Shak,  8k.  Part  of  Hm.  IV,  Act  iiL  "Skwp^ 
gsDOs  dee^  Nstnre'a  soft  nnrse,"  ^—DodxPa  Bmiia  <ff  Shakapeare,  p.  129. 

"  And  Peace,  0,  Virtue  I  Peace  ia  all  thy  own."— Pope's  Works,  p.  379. 
"And  peaoe^  0  virtoel  peace  ia  all  thy  own." — Marray'a  Gram.,  ii,  16. 

LbBSOH  nL — MiXBD. 

*' Fenehm  miited  the  characters  of  a  nobleman  and  a  christian  pastes.  Hie  book  entitled  'An 
ezidication  of  the  Ujudms  of  the  Saints  concerning  tlie  inteiior  lile,'  gave  ocmsiderable  oflenoo  to 
the  guardians  orthodo^." — Jl^mraf/'s  Sequd,  p.  321.  "  When  oatoral  lel^iioD,  who  b^>re 
ns  only  a  spectator,  is  introdooed  as  speaking  by  the  centorion's  vdce."— £t3^«  RJkL,  p.  157. 
"  Too  cannot  deny,  that  the  great  mover  and  author  of  nature  constantly  explainctb  himself  to 
the  9fW  of  men,  by  the  senfflUe  intervention  of  arbitrary  signs,  which  have  no  similitude,  or  oon- 
nexim,  with  the  things  signified." — Berkley^s  Mnute  PhSoaopher,  p.  169.  "Tho  name  of  this 
letter  is  double  U,  its  form,  thatof  a  double  V." — Wilson's  Essay  on  ffrawi.,  p.  19.  "Murray,  in 
his  qidfii^  book,  wrote  '  Charlee-Town'  with  a  Hyjdieu  and  two  Ca^tttals." — See  p.  101.  "  He 
also  wrote  'eoropean'  vttboirt  a  oqntaL" — Seop.  86.  "They  profess  themselves  to  be  ptuulsees, 
who  are  to  be  beard  and  not  imitated." — OoMtCt  Jn^itutea,  I)ed.,  p.  65.  "  Dr.  Webster  wrote 
both  'Kewhavte*  and  'Newyork'  withsin^  ciqritals." — See  his  Anuriean  ^adHng-Book,  p.  111. 
"  Gayhead,  the  west  point  of  Martha's  Vineyard."—  WiJUamft  Univ.  Gaz.  Write  "  Craborchard, 
Eggharbor,  Lcmgisland,  Ferthamboy,  Weethampton,  littleoompton,  Kewpaltz,  Crownpoint,  Fells- 
pcsnt,  Sandyhook,  Portpenn,  PortK^aL  Portobello,  and  Portorico." —  Water's  American  ^>eUmg' 
Book,  127-140.  Write  the  namee  of  the  months:  "January,  february,  march,  aprU,  may,  June, 
july,  aognst,  September,  October,  november,  december." — OMt'a  Stcmdaird  ^)klmg-Book,  21-40. 
Write  the  ftdlowing  names  and  words  properly:  "tuesdin',  Wednesday,  thursday,  ftiday,  Saturday, 
aatoni; — christ,  diristian,  (duistmaa,  duristendom,  micha^mai^  indian,  hf^iMmftV  *— Easthampton, 
omMa,  johaonce,  aonian,  levitical,  deutercmomy,  etux^peau." — OoWa  Standard  SpeOing-JBiook, 
MMryjilEiceK 

"  Eight  Letters  in  some  Syllables  we  find, 
And  no  more  SyUablcs  in  Words  are  joined." 

£righUand^a  Orcsm.,  p.  6L 


CHAPTER  II.— OF  SYLLABLES. 

A  B^kMe  is  one  or  more  letters  pronounced  in  one  sound ;  uid  is 
eitiber  a  word,  as,  a,  an,  ant;  or  a  part  of  a  word,  as  di  in  dial. 

In  every  word  there  are  as  many  syllablea  as  there  are  distinct  sounds, 
or  separate  impulses  of  the  voice ;  as,  gram-7na-ri-an. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  &  monosyllable;  a  word  of  two  syllables, 
Adissyiiable;  a  word  of  three  syllables,  a  trissyllable;  and  a  word  of  four 
m  more  syllables,  apdysyUdble, 

Every  vowel,  except  w,  may  form  a  syllable  of  itself ;  but  the  consonants 
belong  to  the  vowels  or  diphthong ;  and  without  a  vowel  no  syllable  can 
be  foimed. 

BIPHTHONGS  AND  TRIPHTHONGS. 

A  diphthong  is  two  vowels  joined  in  one  syllable  ;  as,  ea  in  beat,  ou  in 
sound.    In  as  or  <b,  old  or  forei^,  the  characters  often  unite. 

A  proper  dij>htkong  is  a  diphthong  in  which  both  tbe  vowels  are 
soonoed;  as,  <n  in  voice,  ow  in  vow. 
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An  improper  diphthong  is  a  diphthong  in  which  only  one  of  the  vowels 
is  sounded  ;  as,  oo  in  loaf,  eo  in  people. 

A  triphthong  is  three  vowels  jomcd  in  one  syllable  ;  aa,  eau  in  beau,  ieuf 
in  vieWj  osu  in  manceuvre. 

Kproper  triphthong  is  a  triphthong  in  which  all  the  vowels  are  sounded; 
as,  uoy  in  lm>y. 

An  impri^per  triphthong  is  a  triphthong  in  which  only  one  or  two  the 
vowels  are  soundea  ;  as,  eau  in  beauty,  iou  in  mcdous. 

The  diphthongs  in  English  are  twenty-nine  ;  embracing  all  bat  six  of 
the  thirty-five  possible  combinations  of  two  vowels :  aa,  ae,  ai,  ao,  au,  aw, 
ay, — ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  eu,  eio,  ey, — ta,  ie,  («,)  to,  (tw,  iw,  — oa,  oe,  <n, 
oo^ouj  ow,  oy, — fia,  ice,  ui,  uo,  (uu,  uta,)  uy. 

Ten  of  these  diphthongs,  being  variously  sounded,  may  be  either  proper 
or  improper ;  to  wit,  ay, — ie, — oi,  o«,  oto, — ua,  ue,  ui,  tto,  uy. 

The  proper  diphthongs  appear  to  oe  thirteen ;  ay, — ia,ie,  to, — oi,  ou, 
ow,  oy,  — ua,  ue,  ui,  uo,  uy:  of  which  combinationB,  omy  three,  ia,  to, 
and  oy,  are  invariably  of  this  dara. 

The  improper  diphthongs  are  tweaty-«x ;  aa,  oe,  at,  oo,  au,  aw,  ay, — 
ea,  ee,  et,  eo,  eu,  eto,  ey, — ie, — oa,  oe,  oi.  oo,  ow,  ow, — ua,  ue,  ui,  uo,  uy. 

The  only  proper  triphthong  in  Imgbsh  is  uoy,  aa  in  buoy,  buoyant, 
huMoncy;  unless  ttoi  in  quoit  may  be  considraed  a  puallel  instance. 

The  improper  tnphthongs  are  sixteen ;  awe,  aye, — eow,  ecu,  ewe,  eye, — 
ieu,  tew,  tou, — oeu,  owe, — uot,  uaw,  uay,  uea,  uee. 

STLLJMICATroy: 

In  dividing  words  into  syllables,  we  are  to  be  directed  chiefly  by  the 
ear  ^  it  may  nowever  be  proper  to  observe,  as  &r  as  jffaotioable,  the  fol- 
lowing rules. 

Rule  L — CoNsouANra. 

Oonsonants  8hould.  generally  be  joined  to  the  vowels  or  diphthongs  ivhioh  they 
modify  in  ntteraooe ;  as,  ^n-ox^-o-rtu,  ap-os-tof-t^.* 

Rui.E  n. — ^VOWKLS. 

Two  vowels,  coming  together,  if  they  make  not  a  diphthong,  most  be  parted  in 
dividing  the  syllableB ;  as,  A-eha'-ira,  A-o'-ninm,  oH/^nrid, 

Rule  IIL — ^TssuiFATioira. 

Derivative  and  ^nammatical  terminations  should  cenerally  be  s^iMffated  from  the 
radlc^  words  to  ^ch  ih«y  have  been  added ;  as,  Aonn-few,  grmt4y,  comteM  ; 
thus  eounPer  and  coim-ffr  are  diflbrent  words. 

Bulb  IV. — ^Prbvizbs. 

Prefixes,  in  general,  fonn  s^arate  syllables ;  as,  mis-place,  ouUride,  up4ift :  but 
if  their  own  primitive  meaning  be  disregarded,  the  case  may  be  otherwise ;  thus, 
re-create,  and  rec'-recUe,  re-formation,  and  r^-orma^an,  are  words  q£  diffnent  im- 
port , 

■  ntalKiM(IUi«ttM>tiiiaii7penRinsirnilMK>mDehpnHM  umDr.  LkOuid  ud  Vnt&mt  Fowtor,  alnat 
tlw  &ppUoatlon  of  tU>  rule.  Ia  their  raoent  worki  on  The  En^Ui  LMunam,  theae  gentlemm  ay,  "  In  certain 
wordc  of  more  than  one  gyUable,  it  ia  difieutt  toaagto  vMdt  ■;rflab1«  um  utwraDliM  ConoDast  Mongft  For 
Imtanoe,  (fa«  the  v  In  ritwr  »nd  the  v  In  Jinw  belong  to  the  llrM  ot  to  the  aemid  ■yUUdst  Are  the  Tordt  to  be 
dlTUoS  tb.nri-ver,/e'VtrT  or  time,  Hv-er./sii^r'— f^>iriap'«£  Avm., ISN), 1 8B ;  Latham^t Mani-Sook, 

tOBb  Nov  I  inppoBc  It  plain,  that,  by  the  rule  given  above,  fivr  Is  to  be  divided  in  flu  fbmwr  war.  ud  river 
Uie latter:  tbiiB,/a-wr,  rio-er.  Bat  thla  paragraph  of  Latbain'aor  FWler'i  la  written,  not  to  daeiabamM 
ttaa  learner,  butjast  ulf  it  wereagntmnwmn'i  bnuncas  to  confound  hU  readsn  with  fleUtfcuM  dUeannae  and 
tboae  exprmed  ungranunatietf  7 1  Of  the  two  Teefc  UlogtaJlyaawdated  faone  gaeaBon,  and  ■oaoleeiatiBallr 
nokcn  of  by  the  riagolar  rerb  "Amil"  one  befatta  fio  the  fiwnwrqrUaUa,  and  the  other,  to  the  latin ;  nor  do  I 
dlscoTtir  that "  it  ta  dlfflenlt  to  aaj"  tUa,  or  to  bsMJl  avand  ttat  It  U  ng^  What  an  admlnUa  j/urngt  ftr 
one  great  Uagnlat  to  •teal  from  an  otbarl  " 
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Rule  V. — Cohpousss. 

GompoundB,  when  divided,  should  be  divided  into  the  simple  words  vhioh  com- 
poM  them;  as,  boaUswainy^t-hoidf  never-the-lcsg. 


BcuE  YI. — Lines  Fuu. 


At  the  end  of  a  Kne,  a  word  may  be  divided,  if  neoesBszy ;  but  a  syllable  must 
never  be  Ivoken. 


On  1. — The  doctrine  of  English  ^^llabicatifKi  is  attended  with  some  difBculties;  because  its 
porpoace  are  varioo^  and  its  principles,  c^a  coctradictory.  The  old  rules,  borrowed  chiefly  from 
grunmara  of  other  laogoages,  and  st^ll  retained  in  some  of  our  own,  are  liable  to  very  strong  ob- 
jectkxui.*  By  aiming  to  divide  on  the  vowels,  and  to  force  the  consonants,  as  much  as  possible, 
into  the  b^inning  m  syllaUe^  they  often  pervert  or  misrepresent  our  pronunciation.  Thus  Unr^ 
ny,  in  bis  Spelling-Book,  has  "  fra-v^  jirnish,  me-ioii,  bro-iher,  btnly,  wi-dow,  pri-soTi,  a-va-rice, 
<-f»ry,  o-rem-ffo,  tf-ne-n^,  me-dt-cine,  r^preseiii,  re-soiu-ton,"  Mid  a  multitude  of  other  words, 
divided  upon  a  prinrat^  by  which  the  young  learner  can  scarcely  Ml  to  be  ted  into  error  respect- 
ing their  sounds.  TUs  method  of  (Uvision  is  therefore  particularly  reprehensible  in  such  books  as 
are  doigned  to  teach  the  true  pronunciation  of  words;  for  which  reason,  it  has  been  generally 
abaodo^d  in  oar  modem  spelling-books  and  dictionaries :  the  authors  of  which  have  severaUy 
aimed  at  stHne  sort  of  compromise  between  etymology  and  pronunciation ;  but  they  disagree  so 
mocb,  as  to  the  manner  of  effecting  it,  that  no  two  of  them  will  bo  found  alike,  and  very  lew,  if 
aaj,  entiratr  oonsiBta^  with  themselves. 

OsB.  3. — ^Tbet^'ect  of  syllabication  may  bo  any  ono  of  tbofidlowingfixir:  1.  To  enable  a  child 
to  read  imfiuniliar  words  by  Bpelltng  them;  2.  To  show  the  derivation  or  composititm  of  words; 
3.  To  exhibit  the  exact  pronunciation  of  words ;  4.  To  divide  words  properly,  when  it  ia  necessaiy 
to  Inealc  them  at  the  ends  of  lines.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  ol^ects,  Walker  observes, 
"When  a  child  has  made  certain  advances  in  reading,  but  is  ignorsnt  of  the  sound  of  many  of  the 
logger  wordf^  it  may  not  bo  impropor  to  lay  down  the  oommon  generol  rule  to  him,  that  a  conso- 
nut  between  two  vowels  must  go  to  the  latter,  and  that  two  oonacoiauts  coming  together  must  be 
divkled.  Fiir&erthanaSaitwoMbeabmrd  to  fo  with  a  tMd."—W<!^ 
Te^  as  a  caution  bo  it  recorded,  that,  in  1833,  an  itinerant  lecturer  bom  the  Soutli,  who  made  it 
hbbuedness  to  teach  what  ho- calls  hi  his  title-page,  "An  Abridgment  of  Walker's  Rules  on  the 
Sraods  of  the  Letters," — on  Abridgemetii,  which,  he  saya  in  his  pre&oe,  "  will  bo  found  to  contain, 
tt  is  b^ieved,  all  the  important  rules  that  are  established  by  Walker,  and  to  carry  his  principles 
Jfpfter  ttifu  he  himself  has  don^ — ^befooled  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  School  Commit- 
tee  and  Common  OouucmI  of  Boston,  the  professor  of  elocution  at  Harvard  ITniver^ty,  and  many 
other  equ^y  wise  men  of  the  east^  into  tiie  notiou  that  English  pronuodation  could  be  con- 
vaiiently  taught  to  diildren,  in  "  four  or  flro  days,"  by  means  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  rules 
of  which  the  foQowing  is  a  spedmon:  "  BnuE  282.  When  a  single  consonant  is  preceded  by  a 
TOW^  nnder  the  preaatepenultimato  accent,  and  is  followed  by  a  vowel  that  is  succeeded  by  a 
OODSonant,  it  belongs  to  tiie  accented  vowel" — Mulkey's  Abridgement  of  Waiker's  Rulet,  p.  34. 

Ob&  3. — A  groBBer  specimen  of  literary  quackery,  than  is  the  publication  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  can  scucely  be  found  in  the  world  of  lettera  It  censures  "  the  prindples  laid  down  and 
iDosttated  by  Walker,"  as  "so  elaborate  and  so  verbose  as  to  bo  wearisome  to  Uie  scholar  and  uso- 
]eBitotiwdiDd;*'ai^  yet  dscdaros  them  to  be,  "for  the  most  par^  the  true  rules  <^  pronunci- 
ation, aooordiog  to  the  analogy  of  the  laogoagc" — J^Uxy'a  Frejaee,  p.  3.  It  profosses  to  bo  an 
abriwement  and  simplification  of  tlioae  principles^  oqiedally  adapted  to  the  wants  and  cnpficities 
of  difldren;  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  imposes  opon  the  memory  of  the  young  learner  twenty-nino 
rules  for  syllabication,  sunilar  to  that  whldi  I  have  qaoted  above;  whereas  Walker  liirasel^  with 
all  his  verbosity,  exf^essly  declares  it  "  abawrd,"  to  offer  more  than  one  or  two,  and  those  of  tho 
very  simple  character.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  ttie  autiior  teaches  nothing  but  the  elements 
ofreadiog;  notiiing  but  the  sounds  of  letters  snd  syllables;  nothing  bat  a  fow  simple  ftactions  of 
the  great  edence  of  grammar:  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  WHiId  conduct  tiie  learner  through  the 
following  particulars,  and  have  hun  remember  them  all:  1.  tyieen  dietinclioru  respecting  tho 
"daasifloatitm  and  oi^anic  formation  of  the  letters."  2.  Sixty-ihree  ndes  for  "  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels,  according  to  thoir  relative  positions."  3.  Siety-Jbw  ey^naliona  of  "  tho  different  sounds 
of  the  di^thwtgs."  4.  m^tiy-nine  rvles  for  "  the  sounds  (tf  the  consonants,  according  to  position." 
5.  Tiimty-Ome  heads,  embradng  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  principles  of  accent  6.  Tiienly-nine 
"rufas  iiu-  divicUng  words  into  syllables."  1.  Tliiriy-Vvree  "addi^nai  principles;"  wliich  are 
fiirown  togtrtber  promiscuously,  because  lie  could  not  them.  S.  Fifiy-tu>o  pages  of  "  irregular 
wordfl,"  fixming  particular  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rules.    9.  Twenty-eight  pages  of  notes 

•  "Th«  wntl  rolea  (br  dIvUhig  [worda  Into]  SflUbles,  Me  not  only  arhttrary  bat  tiX§o  and  abcurd.  Tbe^ 
soBlndlat  tho  verr  deffnllkni  of  k  fyllable  glren  bj  the  «uthon  thenudYea.  '  *  *  *  A.  oylbUe  In  proDoneta- 
tkiB  ii  u  <ikH«Md(«  thintc;  M'liitrftnii^iiBUma'r  Kppoar,  vhat  lafnd{i>i'«jb(«lD  nttennco, !■  In  wrlUnfi; 

wbm  the  rar  pnrpoM  "t  dlriding  vorda  Into  ■Wlnblea  In  writing,  ta  to  lead  the  tnmar  to  a  Juat  pronundjtlon." 
— VaMWa  Av^Miod  Ontm.,  p.  IMt  ntlotopUeat  Grmn.,  SSL 
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extracted  from  Walker's  IMctiooar^,  and  Toy prettDy  called  "The  Seautiea  <tf  WaOKT."  AH  tUa 
id  Walker  simplifled  for  cluldieal 

Obs.  4.— Such  i8abriefaketdi<tf  UollEejr^  ^yatem  of  cNrttmBOT;  a  woric  in  whidi  "heduna 
to  have  doviaod  what  haa  hoetofiHe  been  a  darideraiam — a  mode  hy  vhkdi  cfaDdren  in  our  com- 
mon sdiools  may  be  taught  the  rulea  tor  the  proimnciatkKi  of  their  mothw  tongue." — Preface,  pi 
4.  The  ^Its  of  tlie  book  are  ao  ezoeedin^y  nomeroaa,  that  to  point  them  out,  would  be  more 
toil,  th&D  to  write  on  accurate  volume  of  twice  the  size.  And  is  it  posable,  that  a  syBtem  like  this 
coiild  find  patrouago  iu  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  in  that  proud  centre  <tf  arts  and  sdencea,  and 
in  the  proudost  haHA  of  learning  and  of  legialatifm  ?  Examine  the  gentleman's  credentialfl,  and 
take  your  (dioice  between  the  aidoptioD  of  hia  phm,  aa  a  great  imi»OTement  in  the  management  oi 
sylliiblaa^  and  the  ccat«n  GoncloBm  that  great  men  may  be  greatly  doped  respecting  them. 
Unloas  the  p  iblic  haa  boon  imposed  upon  by  a  worse  fraud  than  mere  literary  qnackeiy,  the 
authoritioe  I  have  mentioned  did  extmdvely  patronize  the  Bcheme ;  and  the  Commcn  Councdl  of  that 
learned  city  did  order,  N'ovember  14th,  1833,  "  That  the  School  Committee  be  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  employ  Mr.  William  MiUkey  to  give  a  course  of  Lectures  on  OfthoApy  to  the  aeoeral 
instructors  oftheptMie  achoola,  and  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  h««by  (9|»mriated 
for  that  purpose^  and  that  the  same  amount  be  withdrawn  &om  the  reserved  fUnd." — Elee  Jnlt^a 
Circular. 

Obs.  6. — Pronunciation  ia  boat  tai^^t  to  chQdren  by  means  of  a  good  apelUi^book :  a  bode  in 
wUch  the  words  are  arranged  aocnding  to  th(»r  tmak^es,  and  divided  according  to  vuAt  proper 
sounds.  Vocabularies,  dkstionariea,  and  glossaries,  may  also  be  serviceablo  to  those  who  are  suiT- 
flciently  adrimcod  to  Icam  how  to  use  thom.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  obovenamed  pur- 
po»3a  of  syllabication,  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissent  even  troia  the  modest  opinion  of  Walker 
liimself;  for  ignorance  can  only  guess  at  the  pronunciation  of  words,  till  positive  instruction  comes 
in  to  give  assurance ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  simple  nile  or  rules  su^ested  by 
Walker  would  not  about  as  often  mislead  the  young  reader  as  correct  him.  With  regard  to  tito 
second  purpose,  that  of  ^wing  the  derivation  or  oompoaitioQ  of  words,  it  is  plain,  that  etymology, 
and  not  pronunciation,  must  hero  govern  the  division;  and  that  it  should  go  no  flirther  than  to 
separate  the  constituent  parts  of  each  word;  as,  ortho-gro^y,  iheo-iogy.  But  when  we  divide  for 
t1i3  third  purpose,  and  intend  to  show  what  ia  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  we  must,  if  possible^ 
divida  into  such  syllabic  sounds  as  will  exactly  reoompoae  the  word,  when  put  together  again; 
ai,  or-'haj-ror^y,  the^-o-gy.  Thia  being  the  most  common  purpose  of  ^UiUiicatitm,  pcrtiapa  it 
would  bo  well  to  give  it  a  Mmeral  preference;  and  adopt  it  whenever  wo  am,  not  only  in  tbe 
composing  of  spelling-boGKS  and  dicttcmartcs,  but  also  in  the  dividing  of  words  at  the  ends  oC 
lin's, 

0:is.  6. — Dr.  L^wth  eaya,  "The  host  and  easiest  rule,  for  ^viding  tho  ayllahlcs  in  spelling,  is^ 
t")  divide  them  as  they  aro  naturally  divided  in  a  right  pronunciation;  wi^ut  regard  to  the 
dsrivation  of  words,  or  the  poasiblo  combination  of  consonants  at  the  be^nning  of  a  syllable." — 
LowlA'3  Oram.,  p.  6.  And  Walker  approves  of  tho  principle^  with  respect  to  the  third  purpose 
msntioned  above :  "  This,"  says  that  celebrated  orthoSpist,  "  ia  the  method  adopted  by  those  who 
would  convey  tho  whole  Bouud,  by  giving  distinctly  evoir  part;  and,  when  this  is  the  object  of 
avUatricatkm,  Dr.  Lowth's  rale  is  certainly  to  be  IhlWod/'— IFbOer'j  Prrndpla,  TSo.  641.  But 
this  rule,  which  no  ooo  can  ^ly  till  he  has  found  out  tbe  pronundatioti,  will  not  alwa^  bo 
practicable  whore  that  a  known,  and  perhaps  not  always  expedient  where  it  is  practicahle.  For 
example:  the  words  cohnd,  venisoji,  iransition,  prvpitioas,  cannot  be  so  divided  as  to  exhibit  their 
pronunciation ;  and,  in  such  as  acid,  magic,  pacify,  legible,  liquidate,  it  may  not  be  best  to  follow 
tlio  rule,  bocauae  there  is  somo  reasonable  objection  to  terminating  tho  first  syllables  of  thcae 
words  with  e,  g,  and  q,  especially  at  tho  end  of  a  lino.  The  rulo  for  terminations  may  inter- 
fdre  with  ttua,  called  **  Iiowth'a as  in  aiatbk,  rising,  droniah. 

Obs,  7. — For  the  dividing  of  words  into  syllables,  I  have  ^ven  rix  rule!^  which  are  perhaps  as 
many  an  will  be  useful  Tixey  aro  to  bo  under^tooJ  as  general  prindpleg ;  and,  atf to  tbe  excep- 
tions to  be  made  in  their  application,  or  the  aettiing  oi'  tlicir  conflicting  claims  to  attenticxi,  tiiese 
may  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  each  writer.  Tho  old  principle  of  dividing  by  the  eye,  and  not 
by  the  ear,  I  have  rejected;  and,  with  it,  all  but  one  of  the  five  rules  which  the  old  grammarians 
gave  tat  tho  purpose.  "  The  divisions  of  tho  letters  into  syllables,  should,  unqueetiooably,  be  tho 
BamBinwritt«i,a3iiiq»kcnlai^^go;  otherwise  tho  learner  is  misguided,  and  seduced  &1bo 
representations  into  injurious  orrors."—  Wilson's  Baag  on  Gram.,  p.  37.  Through  the  infltience 
of  bocdu  in  which  the  words  are  divided  according  to  thebr  sounds,  the  pronundotion  <^  tlio 
language  is  daily  beoommgmwe  and  moreunilbrm;  and  it  may  perfaiqw  be  reasonably  h(^)ed,  that 
tho  general  adoption  of  this  method  of  syllabication,  and  a  proper  exposition  of  the  occaatmnl 
errors  of  ignorance,  will  one  day  obviate  onth^ly  the  objection  arising  from  the  instability  of  the 
prindpla  For  the  old  grammarians  ui^ied,  that  the  sclwlar  who  h^  learned  their  rules  should 
"strictly  conform  to  them ;  and  that  ho  should  industriously  avoid  Oiai  random  Method  of  dividing 
l)y  the  Ear,  which  is  aatyect  to  mere  jumble,  as  it  must  be  continually  fioctuating  aooording  to  tho 
various  Dialects  of  different  ■Oonntries."—iHfish  Qrammar,  pi  41. 

Obs.  8. — The  important  exerdae  of  oral  roelling  is  oft«i  very  absurdly  oondocted.  In  many 
of  our  schools,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  teacbw,  in  pviag  out  the  words  to  be  speDed,  ia  not 
always  careful  to  utter  them  with  what  he  kno^  ^  ^  theu'  true  sounds,  but  frequently  acoom- 
modates  his  proaunoiatioa  to  the  known  or  ni0P^^  ignManoe  of  the  sdic^;  and  the  lattw  la 
still  more  frequently  allowed  to  huny  throQ™i^ia  prooeas,  witboat  putting  the  ^yllflUea  together 
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M  be  proceeds;  and,  eometiiDee,  without  fbnnii^  or  distinguiahmg  the  s^Ilablos  at  alL  Merely  to 
prowmnoea  word  and  then  name  ite  letters,  is  an  exceedingly  imprnfect  mode  of  spelling;  a  mode 
in  wfaicfa  &r  more  is  lost  in  respect  to  accorwy  of  speech,  Uian  is  gained  in  respect  to  tim&  The 
rrtlaUefl  should  not  only  be  distinctly  fiiimed  and  pnmounced,  bat  pronouoced  as  they  are  heard 
io  ihe  whole  word ;  and  each  sbould  be  sucoeesirely  added  to  the  preceding  syllablefl,  tiU  the 
'^Mrie SDOud  is  temed  by  the  reunion  of  all  its  ports.  Forezample:  divie^nlity.  Tha  scholar 
riKmld  lay;  **Deo  I,  de;  Yee  I  Ess,  viz,  de-viz;  I,  de-viz-e;  Bee  I  Kll,  IhI,  de-viz-e^; 
I.d»TO-e-bQ'«;  TeeWy,  te,de-Tiz-e^-e-te."  Again:  ehuxmery.  "Cee  Aitch  I,  she;  CeeA,lc8, 
die-ka;  Ea  £  Ar,  nur,  dte-ka-nor;  Wy,  she-ka-nur-e."  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  oral 
^>eIUng,  is  its  tendency  to  promote  accTU«cy  of  prontrndatiOQ;  and  this  end  it  will  r^ch,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  care  and  skill  with  whk^  it  is  conducted.  Bat  oral  spelling  shoold  not  be  relied 
on  u  the  sole  means  <^teaddng  orthogr^diy.  It  will  not  be  fi>and  soffldent.  The  method  of 
^ling  oat  words  ibr  practical  spdliw  oa  sUrtes  or  paper,  or  otnadiag  sometiiinff  whi<^  is  to  be 
iniitea  attain  by  the  karner,  is  much  to  be  commooded,  aaa  meaoa  of  exwdsmg  those  soh^an 
who  an  so  &r  aavaooed  as  to  write  legibly.  This  is  called,  in  the  schools,  didaUoa. 

IMPROPRIEnES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

EBBOBS  IN  STIXABICATIOlir. 

LbSBON  L  CONBONAHTS. 

I,  Correct  the  divifflon  of  tiie  following  words  of  two  ayllablea:  "ci-vil,  co-loar,  oo-py,  da- 
mask, do-zen,  e-ver,  fea-tlier,  ga-tfaer,  hoa-T«i,  hea-vy,  ho-ney,  le-mon,  li-nen,  meardow,  mo-ney, 
ne-ver,  o-live,  o-Tange,  o-ther,  phea-aant,  pleangaut,  pa-oisli,  ra-ther,  rea-dy,  li-Ter,  ro-bin,  scho-lu, 
rin-Td,  Bto^BSdi,  ttmid,  whe^bw."— JfuTtv**  S^peOiiig'Book,  N.  Y.,  1819,  p.  43-4(0. 

[PMMU— 3M  prqwr,  tea—  the  » In  <<-■«,  lha  I  tm  ac-towr.  they  In  <»-py.  to.,  are  writteo  wttb  tha  fcl- 
MiKi««l,lMt  voun  vlththatThldiprMadM.  Bni,  aoBordhiB  toBola  lit,  >' ConsnHuits  aboald  BMwnllr 
ktaed  In  ttw  ToveU  or  dlphttioiiga  irnkh  tbqr  womfy  In  nttafaaoo."  Tbeiefbra,  tlwat  wwds  woidd  1m 
MM  Una:  etfMI,  mUw,  eep^,  Ac] 

%  OoRsct  the  cU-riakm  ct  the  fbUowIog  wnds  thrao  lyllaUes:  "bfr-ne-flt,  c»-bi-net,  ca-nl»- 
to,  cfrtarlogoe,  cha-rao-ter,  diMi-^,  co-vct-ous,  di-li-genoe,  di-mi-fy,  e-Ie-phan^  e-Ti-deo^  e-ver^ 
neen,  fii-ro-loas,  ga-ther-ing,  ge-ne-rous,  go-vern-ess,  go-vem-or,  ho-nes-ty,  ka-1en-dar,  Ift-ven-der, 
eWrat,  K-be-ral,  me-mo-ry,  mt-nis-ter,  mo-dest-ly.  no-rel-ty,  no-bo-dy,  pa-ra-dise,  po-Ter-ty,  pro- 
aent-^,  {oo-vi-dence,  pro-per-ly,  pri-son-er,  ra-Ten-ous,  sa-tis-fy,  se-ve-nl,  se-po-nrte,  tra-rel-ler, 
T»ga-bcmd; — con-si-der,  oon-ti-oao,  do-li-ver,  dis-oo-ver,  dis-fl-gore,  dis-ho-tteet,  dis-tri-bute,  in-4ia- 
\at,  me-cha-nic,  what-e-vor  ;~4-e-com-mend,  re-fu-gee,  re>pri-n^id." — Mirray:  tbi,  p.  67-83. 

3l  Correct  the  dirison  of  the  foOowing  words  four  ^yOables:  "oi^tep-|A>Iar,  cfaa-ri-ta-ble, 
Afifient-ly,  mi-se-ra-bie^  pro-fit-a-ble,  to-le-ra-ble; — be-ne-TO-len^  oon<si-der«te^' di-mi-mi-tire, 
cx-pfr-iHuni^  ez-tra-ra-gantj  in-ha-bi-tant,  no-bi-li-ty,  par-ti-cn-Iar,  pro»-pe-ri-ty,  ri-di-cn-loas,  sin- 
CHi-ty; — d&4non-Btr»tion,  e-da-ca-tion,  e-ma-la-tiffli,  e-i^-de-mic^  ma-le-&c-tor,  marnu-Qic-ture, 
me-moran-dam,  mo-de-ra-tor,  po-ra-Iy-tic^  pe-ni'ten-tial,  ro-sig^na-Uon,  sa-tis-fko-Uon,  se-mi-co-lraL" 
—Jturray:       p.  84^7. 

4.  Ctnrect  the  division  of  the  following  words  of  five  ^Uobles ;  "  a-bo-mi-narblc,  a-po-the^!a- 
ly,  eoQ-nd-e-ra-ble,  ex-pla-na-to-ry,  pro-po-ra-to-ry; — a-ca-do-mi-col,  cu-ri-o-si-ty,  ge-o-gra-pbi-cal, 
iBa4ia-&c-to-iy,  sa-tia-fac-to-ry,  me-ri-to-ri-ous ;— -dia-rac-te-ris-tio^  e-pi-gram-ma-tic,  ex-pe-ri- 
metit-al,  po-ly-syl-la-hle,  con-^-e-ra-tion." — Murray:  ib.,  p.  87-89. 

6.  Correct  the  division  of  the  following  proper  names:  "He-len,  Leo-nard,  Phi-lip,  Ro-bert, 
Ho-raoe,  Tho-mas ; — Ca-ro-Iine,  Ga-tha-rine,  Da-ni-el,  De-bo-rah,  Do-ro-thy,  Fre-de-rick,  I-sa-bel, 
Jo-na-tban,  Ly-di-a,  Ni-cho-las,  O-li-ver,  Sa-mn-el,  Si-me-on,  S»-lo-raon,  Ti-mo-thy,  Va-len-tine; — 
A-me-ii-ca,  ^ar<tho-lo-niew,  E-li-za-beth,  Na-tha-ni-cl,  ro-iio-lo-po,  Th>o-phi-luB." — Mttrroj/:  ib^ 
p.  98-101. 

Lesson  IL— Mixed. 

1.  Correct  the  dlviaion  of  the  following  words,  by  Bob  1st:  "cap-rioe,  es-teem,  dis-es-teem, 
ob-lige; — az-ure,  mat-ron,  pat-ron,  phal-anr,  sir-en,  trait-or,  trench-er,  barber,  bum-iah,  gam-ish, 
tam-ish,  vara-ish,  mark-e^  musk-et,  pamph-let ; — brave-ry,  knave-ry,  slavo-ry,  eve-ning,  scene-ry, 
bribe-ry,  nice-ty,  chi-cane-iy,  ma-chine-iy,  im-age-ry; — aa-y-Jum,  hor-i-zon, — B-nan-do*,  he-ro-ism, 
— sar-don-yx,  scai^rQ-ous, — oom-e-di-an,  poet-e-ri-or." — WiMer's  Spdling-BooJa. 

2.  Correct  the  divimon  of  the  following  words  by  Rule  2d:  "oy-er,  fol-k>,  gen-ial,  gen-ius, 
joibior,  B»4iate^  Ti-tiate: — am-bro-aia,  cha-mel-ion,  par-hel-ton,  oon-ven-ient,  iE-gmoons^  om-nis- 
denoe^  pe«al-iar,  KKoSMtla,  par-tial-i-ty,  pe-oin-ia-iy ; — an-nun  date^  e-nun-oiate,  ap-pre-date,  as* 
B»data^  ex-partiate,  fn-gra-tiate,  in-i-tiate,  li-cea-tiate,  ne-go-tiate,  no-vi-dato,  of-U-date,  pro-pi* 
tirtc^sobitaii-tiata"'— (Tabsfar:  m  Sp^ioff-Book,  86—91;  Jieui,  121—128. 

3.  Ourect  the  divtdoa  of  the  following  words  by  Rule  3d:  "dres-aer,  has-ty,  pas-try,  soi-zure, 
njl-Ier,  je«-ter,  wen-ver,  vam-per,  han-dy,  droe-sy,  gloa-sy,  mo-ver,  mo-ving,  oo-zy,  ftil-ler,  tnia-ty, 
«^i-ty,  nd-sy,  drow-ey,  swar-thy."— StanOard  Speliing-Book.  £gami  "eas-tern,  fuU-y, 
pnlfet,  riH-et,  scan-ty,  nee-dy."— ITfAsfer. 

4.  Comet  the  ^^akn  of  the  fbllowliig  words  by  Bole  401:  "aw-ry,"— IViiMer'c  Old  Book, 
Ki  "atlMnv^"— -i&t  93;  ^'pras-pecHra,'^— 66;  " pawth-o«t^"~A^  93;  "n»48t-i-Ul-i- 
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tv,"— Wflbfer**  Nm  Book,  93;  "hem-is-pher-ic,"— A.,  130;  "mo-noe-tich,  hfrnis^'^ 
malm's  JHeL,8vo;  CMfi^  33;  <*tow-aidB,"— Ot&A,  48. 

5.  (%)iTect  the  dirWonofthBlblkiwiiigirordal^  Bole  Bth:  "E'n-^MiA,"—i6tmi^B  ^iKmg 
Book,  p.  100;  "s-Do-ther,"— fli  "a^tofh'Or,''— Amfwil  T6:  "Be-theifrd^  BsttMrteo,"— 
Webtter,  111;  Cb6i^  159. 

LkssoV  TTT- — \frrm, 

1.  Correot  the  dlTirion  of  the  fbllowing  words,  aocor^g  to  tbeir  derivatiOQ:  "ben-der,  blv- 
nng,  brsMf,  cbaf-fy,  cbaa-ter,  das-per,  cnf-ty,  cor-dT,  &m-der,  fll-my,  tm-ty,  f^aa^,  gn^ter, 
gn»«r,  giu%,  haihded,  nuMr,  mi»Jgr,  ruHr,  ■wstUiig,  tel-W,  te»-ted,  tloifiy,  T«»toni"— 

2.  Correct  the  divWon  of  the  IbUoving  words,  so  aa  to  give  no  wrong  nation  of  th^  derintioa 
aod  meaning :  "barb-er,  bum-ish,  bridc-et,  cank-er,  charts,  cudc-oo,  flim-ish,  gam-lflh,  gnfl-tj, 
hank-er,  lust-y,  pcHt-al,  taro-isb,  test-ate,  test>y,  tralt-or,  treat-y,  vara-i^,  voat-al,  dl-um-al,  e4enh 
al,  in-C'ni-al,  in-tera-al,  ma-tem-al,  noc-tum-Bl,  partera-aL" — Webster'a  Elementary  SpelHag-Book. 

3.  Correct  the  division  of  the  £>llowing  words,  ao  as  to  convey  no  wrong  idea  of  thrarproomh 
ciation:"'ar-mo-ry,  ar-te-iy,  bntch-er-y,  oook-e-iy,  eb-o-ny,  em-e-ry,  ev-e-iy,  IM-o-ny,  fl^pe^y, 
firip-pe-ry,  gal-le-ry,  Ua-to>Ty,  liv-e-iy,  lot-t&-ry,  modc-e-iy,  mys-te-iy,  nun-ne-iy,  or-re-iy,  pQ-le-ry, 
qiud[-e-iy,  sor-ce-iy,  witdi-e-iy." — /ft^  41-12. 

4.  Correct  the  oivi^onof  the  fidlowing  words,  and  give  tonbefore  k  the  sound  of  f^.*  ''aDk4e^ 
baak-et,  blaok-et,  buck-le,  cadE'le,  crank-le,  crink-le,  east-er,  flck-le^  freck>)e,  knudc-le^  maik-et, 
monk-ey,  port-ress,  (^-1^  poolt-ioe,  pundi-eon,  qua-drant,  qua-dratet  squapdraii,  ntnkJe^  diack-l^ 
Bprink-Ie,  tink-le,  twuik-1^  wriak-le."— Cb&&'«  Skaklani  9peBinff-Bo^ 

6.  Correct  the  division  of  the  following  words,  witii  a  proper  regard  to  Bales  1st  and  3d: 
"a-Bcribe,  blaod-ish,  bnu-cby,  dou-dy,  dua-^,  drn^y,  eve-ning,  fiuil-^,  fll-thy,  ftoa-^,  gao-dy. 
^oo-my,  heal-thy,  hear-ken,  bear^,  boa^,  letrky,  louDj^,  inaMliy,  mi^t-ty,  mitl^,  BMglL-^, 
pSMlDg.  pit-cher,  rea-dy,  roc-ky,  e^iee^y,  8t6a-47t  ■toMDj',  thli*^,  msMj,  tros't^,  vwllji  wti- 
tern,  weal'tby."— £menm'<  SSpelUag-BoiA,  lT-41 


CHAPTER  IIL^F  WORDS- 

A  Word  is  one  or  more  syllables  spoken  or  written  as  the  sign  of  some 
idea,  or  of  some  manner  of  thought.  Words  are  distinguished  asjn-im- 
itive  or  derivative,  and  as  simpU  or  compound.  The  former  division  is 
called  their  species;  the  latter,  their  figwrt, 

A  primitive  word  is  one  that  is  not  formed  from  ai^Bunpler  word  in 
the  language ;  as,  harm,  greats  cofMwtrf. 

A  derivative  word  is  one  that  is  formed  from  some  simpler  woid  in  the 
Ifuiffu^ ;  as,  ^xrnUeaB,  aready,  connectedj  disconnet^,  unconnected. 

A  simple  word  is  one  that  is  not  compounded,  not  composed  of  other 
words  ;  aa,  watcky  man^  hottse,  tower,  never,  the.  less. 

A  compound  word  is  one  that  is  composed  of  two  or  more  simple 
words  ;  as,  watchman,  watehkouse,  wcUchtotoer,  nevertheless. 

Permanent  compounds  are  consolidated  ;  as,  bookseller,  schoolnutster: 
others,  which  mar  be  called  temporair  compounds,  are  formed  by  the 
hyphen ;  aa,  good-matured,  negro-merchant- 

RVLES  FOR  THE  FIOVBB  OF  WORDS. 

.  Rule  I. — Coupoukds. 

Words  iwalarly  or  analogically  nnibed,  and  eommonly  known  as  forming  a  com- 
pound, should  never  be  meSenly  broken  apart  Thus,  steamboat,  raHroad,  red-hot, 
mll-beiag,  new-coined,  are  preferable  to  &e  phniBes,  steam  boat,  rail  road,  red  hot, 
well  being,  new  coined  ;  and  toward  us  is  better  than  the  old  phrase,  to  ut  ward. 

•  TUi  word,  like  dtttieh  and  monoMeh,  U  from  the  Greek  attehot,  m  Tene;  end  b  improperir  MdM  bj 
VUker  vlth  e  llMl  i.   Itehonld  be  AsmfitfeA,  vith  tbenoentaithe  flnt  i^Ilalile.  Sv*  WMUr,  SeSS^nnf. 
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KdLC  n.  SlHPLES. 

TThea  the  ample  words  would  only  form  a  r^lar  phrase,  of  the  same  meaning, 
the  oompoonding  of  any  ci  them  onght  to  he  aroided.  Thus,  the  oompoimd  instead 
»  not  to  be  oommended,  because  the  simple  phrase,  tn  stead  cf,  is  exactly  like  the 
other  phnne^  m  Uevt  cf^mjplaee  of,  in  room  of,  in  which  we  write  no  ocHnpound. 

RvLB  nL — Thk  Sense. 

"Words  otherwise  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  must  he  joined  together  or  written 
separately,  as  the  sense  and  construction  may  happen  to  require.  Thus,  a  giass 
house  is  a  house  made  of  fflass,  but  a  glasshouse  is  a  house  ia  which  glass  is  made ; 
•o  a  negro  merchant  is  a  ououred  trader,  but  a  negro-merehant  is  a  man  who  buys 
and  sells  n^roee. 

RuLB  IV. — Ellipses. 

Wben  two  or  more  compomids  are  connected  in  one  sentence,  none  of  them 
should  be  split  to  make  an  ellipsis  of  half  a  word.  Thus,  ^  six  or  seventeen^  should 
not  be  said  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  /"  nor  ought  we  to  say,  '*  calf,  goat,  and  aJieep- 
stina^  for  "  calfskins,  goatskins,  and  sheepskins^  In  the  latter  instance,  however, 
it  mif^t  be  ru^t  to  separate  ail  the  words ;  as  in  the  phrase,  soup,  eqfee^  and  tea 
IwoaeB," — Xfwra<9r,  x,  40. 

Rnue  v.— The  Htphkk. 

"When  the  parts  of  a  compound  do  not  fully  coalesce,  as  to-day,  to-night,  to- 
morrow; or  wnen  each  retains  its  original  accent,  so  that  the  compound  has  more 
than  one,  or  one  that  is  movable,  as  first-bom,  hanger-on,  laughter-Umng^  garlic- 
eater,  butterJfy-akeU,  the  hyphen  diould  be  inserted  between  tiiem. 

RnuB  VIi — ^No  Htfhbn. 

When  a  componnd  baa  but  one  aooented  Byllable  in  pnmnnciation,  as  watchword^ 
etateman,  gentleman,  and  the  parts  are  mch  as  admit  of  a  complete  coalescence,  no 
hyphen  shonld  be  inserted  between  them.  CSiurchill,  after  much  attention  to  this 
KQcgect^  writes  thus :  "  The  practical  instmction  of  the  countinghouse  imparts  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  tiian  all  the  fictitious  transactions  of  a 
mere  schoolbook,  however  carefiUIy  constructed  to  suit  particular  pun>oseB." — Nevi 
Oram^  p.  vii.  But  (xyanting-hmse,  having  more  stress  on  the  last  syllable  than  on 
the  middle  one,  is  usually  written  with  the  hyphen ;  and  book-keeping  and  school- 
book,  tfaoogfa  tbsy  may  not  need    are  oftener  so  fiamed  than  othfffwise. 

OBSERTATIONa 

Osa  1. — ^Worda  are  the  least  parts  of  signiflcaiit  language ;  that  is,  of  language  sigiuficant  in 
eadi  part;  for,  to  ^llablea,  taken  merely  as  syllables,  no  meaning  belongs.  But,  to  a  word, 
s^niflcatioa  of  senne  sort  or  otlier,  is  essential:  tbero  can  bo  no  ward  without  it ;  for  a  sign  or 
Symbol  must  needs  represent  Qrismify  something.  And  as  I  cannot  suppose  words  to  represent 
external  things,  I  bare  sidd  "A  WimI  is  one  or  more  syllables  q>oken  or  written  as  the  ngn  <^ 
some  idea.""  Bat  of  teJtai  ideas  are  the  words  of  our  language  significant  ?  Are  we  to  say,  "  Of 
off  ideas  and  to  reoc^ize  as  an  English  word  every  syllable,  or  combination  of  syllables,  to 
whicA  we  know  a  meaning  is  attached  ?  No.  For  this,  in  the  first  place,  would  oonibund  one 
Iai^;uage  with  an  other ;  and  destroy  a  distinction  which  must  ever  be  practically  recognized,  ttU  all 
men  shall  again  speak  one  language.  In  tlie  next  plaoe^  it  woukt  compel  us  to  embrace  among 
onrwnds  an  infinitude  of  terms  that  are  signiflcairt  oo^  of  local  idBsa,  such  as  men  any  where 
or  at  any  time  may  have  bad  concerning  any  of  the  Individuals  th^  have  known,  whether  per8cm% 
{daces,  or  things.   But,  however  important  they  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  names  of 

Erticnlar  persona,  places,  or  things,  because  they  convey  «ily  particular  Ideas^  do  not  jHoperly 
long  to  what  we  call  our  langwige.  Lexio^raphers  do  not  collect  and  define  i»oper  names, 
because  they  are  beyond  the  lindts  of  their  art,  and  can  be  explained  only  from  history.  I  do  not 
say  that  proper  names  are  to  be  excluded  fhim  gramme ;  but  I  would  ahow  iriierein  coDsists  the 
superiority  of  g^ieral  terms  over  these.  For  if  our  common  words  did  not  difl^  essentially  from 
proper  names,  we  could  demonstrate  nothing  in  soienoe:  we  could  not  frame  from  th«n  any 
general  or  affirmative  {stipositioQ  at  all ;  beCBose  all  our  terms  would  be  particular,  and  not 
gntersl;  and  because  every  In^vidnal  tiling  In  nature  must  neossssrily  be  ft«  ever  taelf  only,  and 
not  an  other. 
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0d3.  S. — Oar  common  words,  tlien,  are  the  symbols  neither  of  external  particokrs,  nor  merely 
of  the  sensible  ideas  whidi  extmial  ptirticulars  e^te  in  our  minds,  but  mainly  of  those  general 
or  unirarsal  ideas  which  bekxig  rather  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  senses.  For  intellection  difl^ 
from  sonsation,  stHnewbat  as  the  understanding  of  a  man  dUf^  from  the  perceptive  Ikculty  oT  a 
brute;  and  language,  being  framed  for  the'reci[»ocal  commerce  of  human  mini^  whose  percep- 
tions include  both,  is  made  to  oMisist  of  signs  of  ideas  both  general  and  particular,  yet  without 
placing  them  on  equal  ground.  Our  general  ideas — that  ia,  our  ideas  conceived  as  common  to 
many  individuals,  exialing  in  any  part  of  time,  past,  present,  or  future— such,  for  example,  as  be- 
long to  tUe  words  man,  horae,  ^ee,  cedar,  wave,  motioti,  streaglh,  resist — such  ideas,  I  say,  ctmsti- 
tute  that  most  excellent  signiQcimce  which  belongs  to  words  primaiily,  essentially,  and  im- 
mediately ;  whereas,  our  particular  ideas,  su6h  as  are  conceived  only  of  in^vidual  otgect^  which  aro 
iaSuite  in  number  and  over  fleeting,  oonstitate  a  signlfioanoB  which  bekMiKS  to  language  only 
secon  larily,  aoddentaUy,  and  mediatdy.  If  we  express  the  latter  at  all,  we  do  it  eithw  by  proper 
names,  of  which  but  very  f^w  ever  become  generally  known,  or  by  means  of  certain  cbaogoablo 
limitation!)  which  are  added  to  our  general  terms ;  whereby  language,  as  Harris  observes,  "  with- 
out wandering  into  infinitude,  contrives  bow  to  denote  things  infinite." — Hermea,  p,  346.  The 
particular  manner  in  which  this  ia  done,  I  shall  show  hereafter,  In  Etgrmdogy,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  articles  and  definitives. 

Oaa.  3. — ^If  we  examine  the  sbnetore  proper  names,  we  shall  find  that  moet  of  them  aro 
ccmpoands,  the  parts  of  whfadi  have,  in  very  many  instances,  eome  genend  signifloa&m.  Now  a 
comidete  phrase  oommoaly  ooaveya  some  particular  notion  or  conception  of  the  mind ;  but^  in  this 
case,  the  signification  of  the  general  terms  is  restricted  by  the  other  words  which  are  added  to 
tiiem.  Thus  amUh  is  a  more  general  term  than  goldsmith ;  and  goUiimiih  is  mora  general  than  a 
goidgmith ;  a  goldamit/i,  tiian  Vie  goldmnUh ;  Vie  gotdsmiVi,  than  one  CMdsmith  ;  <me  GoidsmiVi,  than 
Mr.  Ooldiimth;  Mr.  OotdmiOif  than  Oliver  OobbmiVi.  Thus  we  see  that  the  simplest  mode  of 
de^nating  partioular  persons  or  otyects,  is  tiiat  <rf' giving  them  proper  names;  but  proper  namee 
most  needs  be  so  written,  that  they  may  be  known  aa  fffoper  name^  and  not  be  nUstaken  fi>r 
common  terms.  I  have  before  observed,  tbalt  wo  have  some  names  which  are  both  proper  and 
common ;  and  that  these  should  be  written  vrith  ci^ritals,  and  should  form  the  plural  regularly. 
It  is  surprising  that  Vie  Friends,  who  are  in  some  rcepocts  particularly  scrupulous  about  language, 
should  so  generally  have  overlooked  the  necessity  there  is,  of  compounding  their  numerical 
nam33  of  the  montlis  and  days,  and  writing  them  uniformly  with  capitals,  as  proper  names.  For 
proper  names  they  cert^nly  are,  in  every  thing  but  the  fbrm,  whenever  they  are  used  without  tho 
article,  uid  wi&out  thosa  otlier  terms  which  render  tiwir  genra^  idea  pajticular.  And  the  com- 
pound form  'irith  a  caiHtal,  ia  as  neoossary  fbr  Fir^day,  Seeondday,  Thwdday,  Ac,  as  for  Stmday, 
MMday,  T\tetday,  fta  "The  first  day  ofU»  week," — "Hie  seventh  day  of  the  month," — "Tho 
second  month  of  summer," — "  The  sooood  month  in  the  year,"  Ac,  are  good  Bng^h  phrases,  in 
whidi  any  oompounding  of  the  terms,  or  any  additional  use  of  capitals,  would  be  improper ;  but, 
fbr  common  use,  these  phrases  ore  found  too  long  and  too  artificial  Wo  must  have  a  less  cum- 
bersome mode  of  spedfyiog  tho  montlisof  tho  year  and  tho  days  of  the  week.  What  then?  Shall 
we  merely  Uirow  away  the  terms  of  particularity,  and,  without  sabstituting  in  their  phico  tlieform 
of  propjr  names,  apply  general  terms  to  particular  thon^ta^  and  uisist  on  it  that  this  is  right? 
And  id  not  this  precisely  what  is  done  by  those  who  rqoct  as  heathenish  the  onUnary  names  of 
the  montiis  and  days,  and  write  ^'firaday,"  for  Sunday,  ia  stead  of  "the  first  day  of  tho  woek;" 
or  "  eecond  jnontK,"  for  F^ruary,  in  stead  of  "  tho  second  month  in  the  year and  so  forth  ?  Hus 
phraseology  may  perhaps  be  well  tmderstood  by  those  to  whom  it  is  fhiniliar,  bat  still  it  is  an 
abuse  of  language,  because  it  is  incon^stent  with  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terms.  Ex- 
ample :  "  The  departure  of  a  slitp  will  take  plaoo  every  nxth  day  with  punctuality." — PhUadeljdiia 
Wadclg  Maiaenger.  The  writer  of  this  did  not  moan,  "every  Friday;^'  and  it  is  absurd  for  tho 
FrieniLi  so  to  understand  it,  or  so  to  write,  when  that  is  what  they  moon. 

Obs.  4. — ^In  the  ordinary  basinesa  of  1^  it  is  graerally  desirable  to  express  our  meaning  aa 
bii^y  as  possble;  but  Wal  phraseology  is  always  fUl  to  the  letter,  and  often  redundant.  Hence 
a  merchant  will  write,  "Nov.  24,1837,"or,  "Hma24th,  1837;"  but  a  conveyancer  will  have  it, 
"  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir^-seven ;" — or,  pep 
tu^  ''  Oa  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  tho  eleventh  month,  in  tho  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven."  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  oonmion  daily  use,  all  the  names 
of  the  months,  except  Marvfi,  May,  Jum,  and  Jubj,  are  abbreviated;  thos,  Jan.,  Apr.,  Aug^ 
Sept^  0:L,  Hbo^  Dec  And  sMnettmoa  even  the  Ar^ioiiumber<tfthoyear  is  made  yet  shorter; 
as  '37  for  1831 ;  or  1S35-6-7,  fbr  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  In  like  manner,  hi  constructing  taUes 
of  time,  wo  sometimes  denote  the  days  of  the  week  by  tlio  simple  initials  of  their  names ;  as,  S. 
for  Sunday,  &L  for  MtHiday,  4c.  But,  for  &dU^  of  abbreviation,  the  numerical  names,  whether 
of  the  months  or  of  the  days,  are  perhaps  still  more  convenient.  For,  if  we  please,  we  niny  put 
the  simple  Arabic  figures  for  them ;  thou^  it  is  better  to  add  d.  for  day,  and  mo.  for  month :  as, 
1  d.,  2  d.,  3  d.,  Aa ; — 1  mo.,  2  ma,  3  mo^  ix. : — or  more  compactly  thus :  Id.,  2d^  3d.,  Ice ; — 
Imo.,  2moL,  3mo^  fta  Bu^  take  which  mode  of  naming  we  will,  our  ordinary  expreerion  of  those 
tidngs  should  be  in  neither  extreme,  bat  should  avoid  alike  too  great  brevity  and  too  great  pro- 
Uxity ;  and,  therefore^  it  is  best  to  make  it  a  general  rule  in  our  literaiy  compositions,  to  use  the 
filll  form  of  proper  namee  for  the  months  and  days,  and  to  denote  the  yews  by  Arabk;  figurea ' 
written  in  fl^ 

Ooa  5.— InouMideriDgtfaenatareorwwdKl  VUaweaUtttepnzdediriQiaG^ 
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tioo,  IT  I  mav  not  tenu  it  on  important  inqoiiy,  concerning  the  princ^oh  of  Uieir  ideniiUj.  We 
eft™ Bpeak  of  " (ie  same  words"  and  of  " di^erent  words ;"  but  wherein  does  the  aamenesn  or  tlio 
dificieace  of  words  consist  7   Kot  in  their  pronundatioa ;  for  the  Bune  word  may  be  diflerentlj 
pnnoanced ;  aa,  pdtroa  or  pd'iron,  mdi'ron  or  ma'tron.   Xot  ta  their  ortfaograpbj ;  for  the  same 
mad  majr  bo  diffivectlj  apcUed ;  as,  favour  or  Javor,  mmk  or  vauiek,  eonnexiun  or  flonneetum. 
Xot  in  dieir  form  of  preecntatioa ;  for  ttio  eamo  word  may  bo  either  Bp^keo  or  written ;  cmd  speedi 
ind  vritinff  proeeDt  what  we  call  (fta  eaine  words,  la  two  ways  totally  different   Xot  in  Uieir 
coamDg;  for  Oie  eamo  word  taay  have  difTercnt  meoningB,  and  diffcront  words  may  signify  pre- 
cisely tho  same  thing.    This  samonesa  of  words,  then,  must  consist  in  something  which  ia  to  bo 
reconciled  with  groat  diversity.  Yet  every  word  is  itselt,  and  not  on  otlier ;  and  every  word  must 
seceawDy  have  somo  property  peculiar  to  itael^  by  which  it  may  be  cosily  distinguialicd  fhuD 
cToy  other.  Were  it  not  so,  language  would  be  tmiutell^nblo.   But  it  ts  so ;  and,  tliercG>re,  to 
misutko  ono  word  for  an  other,  is  univoraally  tbou^t  to  bettay  great  ignorance  or  great  negli- 
^aas,  tiifta^  such  mistakes  oro  by  do  zooaofl  of  uncommon  occum-ncc.   But  that  the  qucstioa 
about  the  identity  of  words  Is  not  a  very  etksy  one,  may  appear  from  tho  fhet,  that  tlie  learned  often 
SisB^cce  about  it  in  practice ;  as  when  one  grammarian  will  have  an  and  a  to  bo  two  wckyIs,  and 
■a  other  irill  al!&nn  them  to  be  only  different  forma  of  one  and  the  some  word. 
Obs.  Gh — ^Let  t)8  Kc,  then,  if  amidst  all  tliis  diversity  wo  can  find  that  principle  <^  sameness,  by 
a  di^to  of  thia  kind  ought  to  bo  settled.    Now,  although  different  words  do  gcnoially 
in  otbogr^ihy,  in  pronundatioii,  and  in  meaning,  bo  that  on  entire  samenen  implies  ono 
tK&e^spbY,  ODo  promindotioc,  and  cue  meaning;  yet  some  diver^y  is  allowed  in  eadi  oi 
thc90  rennets,  s>  that  a  sign  differing  from  an  other  ouy  in  one,  is  not  therefore  a  different  wcffd, 
or  a  sgn  agracbg  with  an  other  only  in  one,  is  not  therefore  tho  Bame  word.   It  follows  thence, 
that  the  principle  of  verbal  identity,  tho  principle  which  distinguishes  every  word  iVom  every 
other,  lits  in  neither  extreme ;  it  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  than  in  all  throe,  and  yet  not  singly 
ia  any  ooc^  bat  jointly  in  any  two.   So  that  signa  differing  in  any  two  of  these  cliaracteriatics  of  a 
mtd,  aredifibieat  words;  and  signs  agreeing  in  any  two,  are  tlio  same  word.   Consequently,  if 
to  any  diflbranco  either  of  spelling  or  of  sound  we  add  a  diObrenco  of  BigniQcation  everybody  will 
iacuediately  say,  that  wo  speak  or  write  different  words,  and  not  tho  same ;  thus  dear,  beloved, 
and  deer,  an  animal,  are  two  such  words  as  no  ono  would  think  to  be  the  same ;  and,  in  like  man* 
HIT,     advantage,  and  use,  to  employ,  will  readily  bo  called  difforent  words.    Upon  this  prin- 
dide,  an  and  a  are  different  words ;  yet,  in  conformity  to  old  u.iige,  and  bccaa»e  the  latter  is  in 
Ijct  bet  an  ^lidgemcnt  of  tho  former,  I  havo  always  troatcd  them  oa  one  and  the  same  article, 
t'joogfa  I  have  nowhere  exiKesdy  called  tti^  the  same  word.   Bat,  to  establidi  the  prindple 
slun  namod,  whwh  appears  to  me  the  only  ono  on  which  any  such  qoestitm  can  bo  resolved, 
«  the  identity  of  vror^  bo  fixed  at  all,  we  must  assume  that  every  word  has  one  riglit  pro- 
r.anciitiDn,  and  only  ono ;  one  just  orthography,  and  only  ono ;  and  some  proper  aignification, 
irhidi,  thoujjh  pcrtiaps  not  always  the  same,  is  always  a  part  of  its  essence.    For  when  two 
irorls  of  dlTorent  moaning  are  ^>cllod  or  pronouncoti  alike,  not  to  maintain  tho  second  point  Ot 
^SSaeacB,  against  t^e  double  orthography  or  tlie  double  pronunciatkm  of  either,  is  to  conibund 
their  identity  at  onoo,  and  to  provo  by  tho  rule  that  two  diilbnnit  words  are  ono  and  tho  same,  by 
fint  aliBurdly  making  them  sa 

Oiia.7. — ^In  DO  part  rfgiammar  is  usage  more  nosettlcd  and  variable  tlian  In  that  which  relates 
to  theji^  ofwerda.  It  is  a  point  of  whidi  modem  writers  have  taken  but  very  little  notuie. 
Illy,  and  othw  ancient  Latin  grammarians,  reckoned  both  spocies  and  figure  among  tho  grom- 
oK^icnl  acddonts  of  nearly  idl  the  different  porta  of  speech ;  and  accordingly  noticed  them,  in 
their  Etymology,  as  things  worthy  to  be  thus  made  distinct  topics,  like  numbm,  genders,  cases, 
mood^  tCDSce^  lia.  But  the  manner  of  compounding  words  in  Idtin,  and  also  in  Greek,  is  always 
by  consolidation.  No  use  appears  to  havo  been  mode  of  the  kyphea,  in  jtnning  tho  wcsds  of  those 
laogn^ie^  thou^  the  name  of  the  matfc  is  a  Oreeic  cxunpouod,  meaaing  "under  one.**  The  oom- 
pooiidingofwDrdsisonepTiDdpBlnicaiisof  buacadng  their  number;  and  the  arbitrariness  with 
wliuA  that  is  domj  or  noglocted  in  English,  is  sufBcient  of  itself  to  make  the  nnmbcr  of  our  words 
a  mottar  of  great  uncertainty.  Such  terms,  however,  having  the  advantage  iiS  explaining  them- 
s?lvcs  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  otiieis,  have  little  need  of  definition ;  and  when  new  things 
are  formed,  it  is  very  natural  and  proper  to  give  them  new  names  of  this  sort :  as,  steaTnho<U,  rail- 
road. Tbo  pnqniety  or  improprie^  of  theee  additiona  to  the  language,  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
mdioiiariea;  fcr  that  must  be  settled  by  oaage  before  any  lexioogiipher  will  insert  tbem.  And 
soanmenxii^  after  all,  are  the  discrepandea  found  in  oar  best  diotaonaiiei^  that  many  a  word  may 
havo  its  day  and  grow  obsolote,  bdinre  a  nation  can  learn  fhxa  them  the  right  way  of  spelling  it ; 
and  many  a  fiudiimiable  tiling  may  go  oitirely  out  of  use,  before  a  man  can  thus  dehsmine  how  to 
BKoe  it.  RaHroadu  ore  of  so  reoeot  invention  that  I  find  tho  word  in  only  ono  dictionary ;  and 
that  ono  is  wrong,  in  giving  the  word  a  hyplwn,  while  lialf  our  printers  are  wrong,  in  keeping  the 
vevds  separate  becaose  Jt^hnton  did  not  onnpound  them.  But  is  it  not  more  important,  to  know 
Tbctiier  wo  ooght  to  write  raSfoad,  or  rail-road,  or  rati  road,  which  we  cannot  learn  fiom  any  of 
onrdicticKiariea,  than  to  find  out  whether  we  ought  to  write  roddo,  or  roqado,  or  roqudawr,  or 
roqwiave,  irtiidi,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  found  in  them  all  f  The  duke  of  Boquelaure  isuow 
fiiffotten,  and  bis  doak  is  out  of  Oshkn. 

Oca.  S. — No  r^hir  phrase,  as  I  have  taught  in  tho  second  rale  above,  should  be  needlessly 
converted  into  a  compound  word,  either  by  tacking  its  parts  together  with  tho  hyphen,  or  by 
uniting  tliem  witbonC  a  t^phen;  for,  in  general,  a  phrase  is  one  tUng,  and  a  word  is  au  other: 
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and  they  ongbt  to  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible.*  But,  wlica  a  whole  {dmsa  takes  the  relatioa 
of  an  adjective,  the  words  must  be  compounded,  and  the  byphoa  becomes  necessary ;  as,  "  An  inex- 
pressibly apt  boUk-of-smaU-beer  comparison." — Pet^  Pindar.  Tha  occasions  for  the  compounding 
of  words,  are  in  goaoral  sufSuently  plain,  to  any  one  who  knovra  what  is  intended  to  be  said ; 
bat,  as  wo  coo^uad  woida,  Bometiinee  with  the  hyplion,  and  sometimes  wiiboulj  there  is  no 
BDiall  difflcolty  in  ascertaining  when  to  use  this  mane,  and  when  to  omit  it  "  Some  settled  nilo 
fix  the  US3  of  the  hyphen  on  these  occarion^  Is  much  wanted.  Modem  printers  have  a  strango 
|H«dilectiou  for  it;  using  it  on  almost  every  possible  occasioD.  Mr.  L.  Murray,  who  has  only 
tiireo  lines  on  the  subject,  seems  inclined  to  counteniwco  this  practice ;  which  is,  no  doubt,  con- 
Tenieat  enough  for  thosa  who  do  not  like  trouble.  His  words  are:  'A  Hyphen,  marked  thus  •  is 
mployed  in  comioctii^  compounded  words :  aa,  Lap-dog,  toa-pot,  pre-existonce^  selMove^  to- 
morrow, mothor-ia-law.'  Of  his  six  examples^  Johnson,  our  only  acknowledged  standard,  gives  tbo 
first  and  third  without  any  separation  between  the  syllables,  hpdog,  preexistence ;  his  second  and 
fifth  aa  two  distinct  words  each,  teapot,  to  morrow;  and  his  sixth  as  three  words,  mother  in  law: 
80  Uiat  only  his  fourth  has  the  sancticKi  of  the  lexicographer.  Thcro  certainly  can  be  no  moro 
reason  for  putting  a  hyphen  after  the  common  prefixes,  than  before  the  common  aC^cs,  ness,  ly, 
and  the  r.;3t." — OrmrrJUWs  Gram.,  p.  374. 

Ods.  9. — Again:  "  Whilo  it  would  be  absurd,  to  sacriilco  tha  established  practice  of  all  good 
anthora  to  the  ignorance  of  such  readers  [oa  could  possibly  mistake  for  a  dlplithong  the  two  con- 
tiguous vowels  in  such  -wordA  aa preexisteruxj  cooperate,  and  rccutL-r];  it  would  unquestionably  bo 
adrantt^eous,  to  have  some  principle  to  gmde  us  in  that  labyrinth  of  words^  in  which  the  byplicn 
appears  to  liare  been  admitted  or  rejected  arbitrarfiy,  or  at  hap-hazard.  Thus,  though  we  Hod  in 
Johnson,  aims-iasketi  alms-giver,  witJi  the  hyphen;  wo  have  «kmstlecd,  cdm^tae,  almmian,  with- 
out: and  many  similar  examples  of  an  unscttlod  practice  mielit  bo  adduced,  sulScient  to  fill  sev- 
eral pages.  In  this  perplexity,  is  not  the  prouundaticKi  (»  the  words  the  best  guide?  In  the 
English  language,  every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  is  marked  by  an  accent  on  some  par- 
ticulU'  syllable.  Some  very  long  words  indeed  admit  a  secondary  accent  on  another  pliable ;  but 
Btin  this  is  mnch  inRsior,  and  leaves  one  leading  accent  prominent:  as  in  espo^tvJaiory.  Accord- 
ingly, when  a  oompound  has  but  one  accontod  syllable  in  pronunciation,  as  nighifcap,  bedstead, 
broad^sword,  the  two  words  have  coalesced  completely  into  one,  and  no  hyphen  should  be  admit- 
ted On  the  other  bond,  when  eacli  of  the  radical  words  has  an  aocen^  as  Ckri^tioTi-nam^, 
hroad-aKiuIdertd,  I  think  tiie  hyphen  should  be  used.  Goodf-aa'lured  U  a  compound  epithet  with 
two  accents,  and  therefore  requires  the  hyphen:  in  good  natwe,  good  will,  and  similar  expreaiuons, 
good  is  used  simply  as  an  adjective,  and  of  course  should  remiun  distinct  iVom  the  noun.  Thus, 
too,  when  a  noun  Is  used  atUecttvely,  it  should  remain  ecparate  from  the  noun  it  modifies:  as,  a 
gold  ring,  a  ^Iver  bwiU. .  "When  t^vo  numerals  are  employed  to  express  a  number,  without  a 
coi^unction  between  them,  it  is  usual  to  connect  tliem  by  a  hyphen ;  as,  tmnttj-five,  eighty-four : 
but  when  tlie  conjunction  is  inserted,  tho  hyphen  is  as  Impri^r  as  it  would  bo  between  other 
•words  connected  by  the  conjunction.  This,  however,  is  a  common  abuse ;  and  we  often  meet 
with  fivf'-it-twenty,  nixrJb-Uiirty,  and  the  like." — lb.,  p.  376.  Thus  fiir  Cliurcliill:  who  oppoars  to 
me,  however,  too  hasty  about  the  hyphen  in  compound  numerals.  For  wo  ^vrito  one  hundred, 
too  hundred,  three  i/iousand,  kc,  wiUiout  either  hyphen  or  conjunction ;  and  as  Jtve-cmd-iwenty  is 
equivalent  to  iioeiity-five,  osA  virtually  but  one  word,  the  hyplieo,  if  not  absolutely  necessity  to 
the  sense,  is  certainly  oiA  so  very  improper  as  he  alleges.  "  Christian  mum"  Is  as  often  wiitten 
wltboat  the  byplicn  as  with  it,  and  peiliiqis  aa  accurately. 

IMPROPRJETTES  FOR  CORREOTIOJf. 
EBBORS  IK  TBS  FIOURE,  OB  FORM,  OF  WOBDa 

UifDEK  Rule  L — Ov  Coupoumu. 

**ProfMi^  to  hnltate  Timon,  the  mnn  hater." — G<MsmitKs  Jtomt,  p.  161. 

(F(n»i7Lic.— Not  proper,  because  tho  compoiinti  term  monAoter  la  hera  nude  tiro  mr  ls.  T.at,  necnriling  to 
Sole  lat  "  MTorda  rs^Urly  or  noaloftically  a:iiteit,  and  comraonly  known  u  fonni:ig  a  ooinponnd,  should  nurer 
1m  aaedleMljr  twoken  apart."    Tberefore,  monAoter  ihould  be  vnttea     on«  word.] 

"  Mmi  load  hay  with  a  pitch  fork." —  WAster'a  New  Spdling'Sook,  p.  40.  "A  pear  tree  grows 
from  the  seed  of  a  pear."— p.  33.  *' A  tooth  brash  is  good  to  brush  your  teetli."-- p.  85. 
**The  mail  is  opened  at  the  post  offloe."— p.  161.  "The  error  seems  to  me  two  ftild." — Sctn- 
bam'a  Gram.,  p.  230.  "To  pre-engage  means  to  engage  before  hand." — WiAster's  2f&o  Spdting' 
Book,  p.  8*2.  "  It  is  a  mean  act  to  de&ce  tho  figures  on  anule  stone." — lb.,  p.  88.  "  A  grange  Is 
a  farm  and  fbrm  house." — Ih.,  p.  118.  "  It  is  no  more  right  to  steal  apples  or  Avater  melons,  than 
money." — lb.,  p.  118.  "  The  awl  is  a  tool  used  by  shoemakers,  and  harness  makers." — Ih.,  p. 
150.  "  Twenty  five  cents  are  equal  to  <me  quarter  of  a  dolhu"." — lb.,  p.  ;i07.  "  The  blowmg  up 
ti  tiie  Fulton  at  New  Tork  was  a  terrible  disaster."— /i.,  p.  &1.  "The  ciders  also,  and  tho 
bringers  up  of  the  children,  sent  to  Jehu." — Soorr :  2  Kings,  x,  5.     "  ITot  with  eyo  stUTioe,  as 

*  Aocordlog  to  ArlatoUe,  the  eomponndlng  of  temu,  or  the  vrlttog  of  them  as  sepanta  word*,  mart  Deetti  be 
•  matter  of  great  Importance  to  Oie  aenBe.  For  be  will  baTe  the  part*  of  a  compound  notm,  or  of  a  co»Qpou»d 
verb,  to  be,  like  other  irllaUefl,  deatltnle  of  any  dletlnot  dgnUcatlon  In  tberaielTea,  vhatarar  mar  be  their 
awMbiK  when  written  iopanUdr.  Seehlsdeflnltlon.  of  tbapattsof  med^lahtaiMlM|  tA^ternOiorUia 
Gfoak-.  oraoDMetfiTanrioalBLatlQ.CIupterlSttJI'^ 
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men  jAeasera.**— AdtanfsO,  on  Prayer,  p.  64.  "A  good  natnred  and  equitable  coofitraction  of 
CMBB." — AA^a  GnarL,  p.  138.  "And  purify  yoor  hearts,  ye  double  minded." — GvrTiey's  Portabb 
Riideaees,  p.  115.  "It  ia  a  mean  eptrited  action  to  steal ;  L  e.  to  steal  is  a  mean  epUited  actinL" 
— Grammar  of  Alex.  Murray,  the  inAoolmasler,  p.  124.  "There  is,  indeed,  one  form  of  orthogra- 
phy which  is  a  kin  to  the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  Latin  tongue." — Soothes  Introd.  to  Diet,  p.  71. 
"  To  bring  him  into  nearer  oonnexioa  with  real  and  everyday  lifb." — PhUohgkal  ifuwum,  Yol.  i, 
p.  459.    "Tho  common  place,  stale  declamation  of  its  revilers  would  be  oleooed.  i,  494. 

"Sw  fonned  a  very  singular  and  unheard  of  project." — Ooldamith'g  Some,  p,  160.  "He  bad 
many  T^Qan^  though  &eUe  talented,  and  mean  spirited  enenties."— Robebtb  Vauz  :  The  lUend, 
VoL  tS,  pb  14.  "Theie  old  ikahioned  peoide  would  level  our  psalmody,"  tc — MaHc  ofXatare, 
p.  292.  "This  slow  shifting  scenery  in  the  theatre  of  harmony." — Iti,  p.  896.  "So  we  are 
asBuied  from  Scripture  it  8d£" — Harries  Bermes,  p.  300.  "The  mind,  bemg  disheartened,  then 
betahee  its  self  to  trifling." — R  Jdhneon^a  Pref.  to  Grcm.  Com.  "  Whooe  soever  Edns  ye  remi^  ibcy 
are  remitted  unto  them." — Beaam,  p.  115:  Scott,  Alqeb,  Famroa:  Joha,  xx,  23.  "Tany  we 
oar  selves  how  we  wilL" — Waiker's  BagUah  Partides,  p^  161.  "Kam^  your  credit  eo,  that  yon 
need  neitber  swear  your  ael^  nor  want  a  Tracher."— CbSfer's  Anbmimta,  p.  33.  "  Whereas  smg 
tkSTW  conveys  any  otOae  above  named  lentimentB.'' — Rvth,  on  the  Voice,  p.  424.  "I  goonbtffSB 
bit^" — Guy's  Gram.,  p.  54.  "This  requires  purity,  in  opposition  to  barbarous,  obsolete,  or  new 
anted  words."— ^dam^v<?ranL,  p.  243;  Gould'a,2a4^  "  May  the  Plough  share  flhtne."—TrAae*« 
Verif^lGh    "  Whidi  way  evw  we  oonaMer  it"— on  JSSlf  p.  83. 

**  Wbne  e'er  the  edlent  (e)  a  Place  obtain^ 
The  Toice  fbregoiuK  Length  and  softness  gains." — Brighiimd'a  Or^  p.  16. 

Under  Rule  IL — Op  Simplbs. 

"  It  qoaliflee  any  of  the  four  parts  of  speech  abovenamed." — K^kham^a  Oram,,  p.  83. 
TuKMULK — Not  PTOPBr,  beefttm  ahovmnmad  li  hsre  vDnMemriljnude  a  eomponnd.    Bot,  Mcordlag  to  Rule 
fid,  *•  Wb«tt  tha  Aojfla  words  would  oiAy  form  ft  regular  nbraae,  of  the  Mme  niMnltiK,  the  oompooDdlng 
of  mf  of  tlwm  oB^t  to  1m  arolded."   Thsnfore,  abovti  tna  ncm^d  ahoaU  bere  hftT«  Men  vritten  u  two 
wordi^] 

"  After  awhile  fbey  put  us  ont  among  ibo  rude  multitude." — Ibx^a  Jovnud,  YoL  i,  p.  169.  "  It 
voold  ba  adume^  if  yonriniiid  Aonld  lUtn  and  give  In."— CUUer**  JfiKUuMnif  €f  .AntonAnu;  p. 
94.    "Ttk^  itaied  avrttOe  in  rilenoo  one  iipon  another."— Auaeltu^  p.  73.    "After  paarion  has 

Ibrairtule  esodsed  its  tyrannical  sway."— Jfwrov'v  Oram.,  il,  135  and  267.  "Though  set 
xrithin  the  same  general-ftame  of  intonation." — Rtuih,  m  the  Voict,  p.  339.  "  Which  do  not  carry 
aay  of  the  nattval  vocal-ogns  of  exm«suon." — lb.,  jt.  328.  "The  measurable  oonstructivc- 
powera  of  a  few  asaociable  cooetitueots." — Hk,  p.  343.  "  Before  eadi  accented  syllable  or  emphatic 
mottoqilabtc-word."- p.  364.  "  One  should  not  think  too  &vourably  of  oneeel£"— See  JAir* 
fl^tt  Orttn.,  YoL  i,  p.  154.  "  Know  ye  not  your  ownselves,  how  that  Jesns  Gtuiat  is  in  yoiL"<*- 
Bardai^a  Worh,  Vol  i,  p.  365.  "I  judge  not  my  ownaeI^fi«r  I  know  nothing  of  my  ownaelC"— 
Waykm/Pa  Moral  Sdenee,  p.  84.  "Tho(^  Mmy  were  in  such  a  rage,  I  desired  liwm  to  tarry 
awhile." — Josephus,  YoL  v,  p.  179.  '^A  instead  of  on  is  now  used  ^fbre  words  b^;inning  with 
H  long." — Marntifa  Oram.,  -p.  31.  "  Jdm  will  have  oamed  his  wages  the  next  new-year's  day." 
— Mtaray'a  Oram.,  p.  82.  "A  new-year'frfjft  is  a  present  made  on  the  first  day  of  tiie  year." — 
See  Jbhaaon,  Walker,  Webater,  el  aL  "When  he  sat  on  the  throne,  distributing  nev-year's'gifts." 
— SnLUNQPLKET,  ia  Johaaon'a  DieL  "St  Paul  admonishes  Timothy  to  rei\ae  old-wirea'-fiiSdeB." 
— Auttor.  "The  wo-ld,  take  it  altogether,  is  but  one."— OiSisr'*  AKtonmut,  B.  vil,  Bea  9.  "In 
writings  of  this  stamp  we  most  accept  of  sound  instead  of  BeD8e."—Jfirr(vV  Oram.,  p.  296.  "A 
mala-diild,  A  fbmaleHidiDd,  Male-desnetMlanta,  gsmale-deeoendants."— Ctoteftwyj  O.  S.  Oram.,  p. 
13;  Bto.  T.  SmUh'a  Onm^  pi  Ifi.  "Male-BervaDt^  FemalMerTRnti.  MalHelatlODi^  VemaiO' 
nUattona.**— AJbm'j  Onm.,  p.  16. 

"Beserved  and  cautioas,  with  no  partial  sdm, 
My  muse  e^er  souc^t  to  blast  another's  fitme."— Xfctfi^  162. 

UiroxB  Ettle  ni — The  Sense. 

"  Oar  diacrimhmtions  of  this  matter  have  be^  but  four  Swied  instinota."— Aiafi,  on  the  Voice, 

p.  291. 

(FouELX. — Not  proper,  boeatiM  the  tern  /M»r  foeUA  ti  nuulo  two  woida,  m  If  the  liwUnota  wen  ftnir  and 
fboted.  But,  aoKVMw  to  Role  Sd,  Words  otherwise  liable  to  ba  mlninderstood,  ninat  bo  Joined  together,  or 
vritten  Beparet«l7,  as  flie  senw  and  eonatmetlon  raa.j  happen  to  reqalrs."  Therefore,  /imr./ootad,  aa  It  here 
means  fiMirfrifpiKt,  or  iMving/ovr/e^  ■honllbeone  word-] 

"  Ho  is  in  the  right,  (says  Clytos,)  not  to  bear  free  bom  men  at  his  table." — Goldsmith'a  Greece, 
ToL  ii,  p.  128.  "To  tbo  abtfft  seeifag  eye  of  man,  tiie  progress  niay  appear  little."— rA«  fHend, 
TtA.  ik,  p.  377.  "Enoiriedge  and  virtue  are,  emphatically,  tiie  Btejnib^  stone  to  individual 
tinction."— :n}wn'«  Attalytia,  p.  6.  "  A  tin  peddler  will  seD  tin  vessem  as  he  travels." —  Webster^a 
Hew  SpeUing-Book,  p.  44.  "The  beams  of  a  wood-house  are  held  up  by  the  posts  and  joists." — 
Jb.,  p.  39.  "  What  you  mean  by  fiitttre  tense  adjecUve,  I  can  easUy  understand."— Tboftc'a  Dwer- 
aiona,  YoL  u,  p.  450.  "The  town  has  been  tor  several  days  very  weU  behaved."— jS^wtotor,  No. 
532.    "A  nxMceia  the  luuidle  of  a  printing  press."— ir«b«fer*<  J>icL;  also  £1  Spt^Unf-Sook,  p. 
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118.  "  The  phra8(>olog7  we  call  Giae  atid  ihouing  ia  not  in  so  cooimoa  use  with  as,  aa  the  luteyaai 
•moDg  the  French." —  Wailccr'a  Diet^  w.  Thu.  '*  Huntiiiff,  and  other  out  (h)or  sporty  are  geoenltf 
puisued." — BaSt^a  G«og^  p.  227.  **  Gome  unto  me,  ail  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  Udeo." — 
SooTT,  AiAER,  FniENDS:  JToA.,  xi,  28.  "God  80  loved  thew(»ld,Uiat  he  gave  his  only  b^onen 
Son  to  save  it" — Barclay's  Works,  i,  p.  71.  See  SooTr'a  Bible:  Jc^  m,  16,  "Jehovah  is  a 
jffayer  hearing  God :  Nineveh  repented,  and  was  spared." — N.  T.  Observer,  YoL  x,  90. 
"^niese  are  well  pleaaing  to  God,  in  all  ranks  and  relaticms." — Bctrday's  Works,  YoL  i,  Pl  73. 
"Whosoever  Cometh  any  thing  near  unto  the  tabernacle." — Niimb^  xvu,  13.  "  The  words  coalesce, 
when  they  have  a  long  established  assodstion." — ifim-ay'a  Gram.,  p.  169.  "  Open  to  me  the 
gates  of  righteousness :  1  will  go  in  to  them." — Old  Biblk  :  Fa.,  cxviii,  1 9.  "  He  saw  an  aogel  of 
God  commg  into  liim." — See  Aels,  x,  3.  "The  C(»aequences  of  any  action  are  to  be  conflidered 
in  a  two  fold  Vi^V'—Wt^land's  Moral  Sdenee,  p.  108.  "We  oonuncnly  write  two  fidd,  three 
fold,  four  fold,  and  so  on  up  to  tm  fold,  vritliout  a  hyphen;  and,  after  that,  we  use  ona"— ^«Aor. 
See  Matt,  xiii,  8.  "When  the  first  marlc  is  ^ing  he  cries  btmf  the  glass  holder  aoswen 
doner — BowdUcKa  Nao^  p.  128.  "It  is  a  kmd  <^  familiar  shaking  hands  with  all  the  vioei."— 
MaturirCs  Sermons,  p.  170,  "She  is  a  good  natured  woman;"  "James  is  self  opinionated;"  "He 
is  broken  hearted." — Wrights  Gram.,  p.  147.  "  These  three  examples  apply  to  the  preseai  ioM 
construction  only." — lb.,  p.  65.  "So  that  it  was  like  a  game  of  lUde  and  go  seek." — Edtearis 
FSrri  LtstOM  in  Orammar,  p.  90. 

"  That  lowUnea  ia  young  ambitiou's  bddw, 
WhWBto  the  ellmber  upward  tnnis  his  fiu9&"— Aidbs>  Orwn^  p.  91. 

UsDSB  Bulb  IV: — Of  Elufsxs. 

"This  bmUUng  serves  yet  fcMr  a  school  and  a  meetiDg-hoan," 

[FoBfULa — Mot  proper,  booMue  tbe  eompoiuid  mrd  takaelkotus  la  Iwrs  dlvUal  to  avoid  a  rapetttloa  of  Uh 
lut  lulf.  Bat,  Moordinff  to  Bole  ^tb, "  Wn«o  two  or  man  oompoandt  an  oonnaetod  In  ono  — ataoee,  mm  it 
thmn  dtoold  ba  ^lUt  to  OMka  an  tSUprnM  of  balf  a  word."  Tbenfon,  "  aajtooT'  ihoold  Im  "telmaOMMmf  thai, 
"  TUo  bniUlng  nivM  yet  for  a  saltooHtoim  and  a  neatliigOioaM."] 

"Scihooliiiastecs  and  mMreaiBfl  of  hoiMBt  ftieodi  [are]  to  be  enooanged.'*--K  &  DSte^^Une,  p. 
XV.  "We  never  assamed  to  ooraelveB  a  flnth  orwnihip-making-power.*' — Bankti^s  Wma,  Yd. 
i,  p.  83.  "  Pot  and  peail  ashes  are  made  from  conmum  ashes." —  WtAster'a  2iiew  SpeOmff-Book,  p. 
69.  "Both  the  ten  and  eight  syllable  verses  are  iambics." — Blair's  Oram.,  p.  121.  "i  say  ta 
mya^f|  thou,  he  says  to  thy,  to  his  self;  Ac" — Dr.  Miuray'a  EiaL  of  Emop.  J^ag-i  VoL  ii,  pi  121. 
"Or  those  who  have  esteemed  themsfdves  skilfiil,  have  tried  for  the  mastery  in  two  or  four  hem 
duoiota" — ZauAia,  YoL  i,  pi  162.  "I  remember  him  barefooted  and  headed,  running  throu^ 
the  streets."— Oufls  Aicferm^  p.  68.  "  Friends  have  the  entire  otmtnd  cf  the  scboot  and  dwdl- 
ii^hooaes."— TV  Fnmd,  ToL  vii,  p.  231.  "  The  meeting  is  held  at  tbe  first  mentioned  pUoe  in 
the  first  month,  at  tiie  last  in  the  second,  and  so  on." — lb.,  p.  167.  "  ICeeUngs  for  wtHshm  are 
held  at  the  same  hour  on  first  and  fourth  days." — lb.,  p.  230.  "  Every  part  of  it,  inside  and  oat, 
ia  covered  with  gold  leaf"— 76^  p.  404.  "The  Eastern  Quarteriy  Meeting  ia  held  (Hi  the  last 
seventh  day  in  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  month." — lb.,  pi  87.  "Trentcm  PreperatiTe 
Meeting  is  held  on  the  third  GSOi  day  in  each  month,  at  ten  o'clodc;  meetings  for  worship  at  the 
same  ixfav  on  first  and  fifth  days." — lb.,  p.  231,  "  Ketch,  a  vessel  with  two  masts,  a  main  and 
mizzen-^nast" — WAsier's  Did.,  "I  only  mean  to  suggest  a  douU,  whether  nature  has  othsted 
heraelf  aa  a  Cia  or  Tnn»- Atlantic  partisan f"--J^^kM»rf  il/bfai^  pi  97.  "By  brge  hamnwc^  like 
those  nsed  for  ^«per  and  foUingmUla,  tiiey  beat  their  hemp." — M(nnifB:  in  Jphmaotea  DkL 
"Ant-hill,  or  Hiikid[;fi.  a.  The  small  protuberances  of  eartii,  in  which  ants  make  tbeai  nests." — 
Jb.  "It  became  naoMaaiy  to  aobstitiite  rim^  IndloatiTe  tenoa  called jirfrwnwf  or  momm"— 
J^ulyUoa,  p.  16. 

"  Obecur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  sfvead  their  umbrage  broad." — JEUoa. 

UiTDSB  RcLB  V. — The  Htfhbh. 

"BoiUkiiileiJii;;  anoun,  compounded  of  the  noon  and  tiw  in^ecAot  partic^iIeflkMMv;  iIb- 
gular  number;"  Ac. — G/turcMIPa  GnatL,  p.  180. 

EVttmrLa.— Not  propor.  boeaoM  Uio  "rofd  tMOttnHixg,  which  hu  mora  Qua  one  aewntad  lytUbie.  U  here 
flompoanded  vithont  the  brahm  Bat,  aMordtag  to  Bnw  Sth,  "Whoa  tbe  parti  of  a  oompoaad  do  not  fldlr 
eoalwce,  or  when  e»di  raWnilti  oriffaMd  iBBirtiM  that  the  aonmoandliianw* 

tte^^^phoQ  ahonld  be  famrted  btttweon  tbera."  Tbervfore,  the  hyphaa shonld  be  owd  in  (hU  word]  thnc, 

"  EoU^eaJcfyig ;  a  noon,  compounded  of  the  noun  tvU  and  the  imperfoct  participle  gpeeit^." — 
lb.  "Z  am  a  tall,  broadahouldered,  impudent,  blade  follow."— Speotatob:  in  Jo^uon^s  Did. 
"Ingratitude!  thou  marblehearted  fiend."— Shak.  :  ib.  "A  popular  licence  is  indeed  tbe 
mat^headed^iBDny."— SniHET:  ti.  " ^  from  the  manypeopledaity  flies."— Sandtb:  "He 
maDylangoaged  naaons  baa  nwsyed.*'— Fora:  ib.  "The  horsecnioiimber  is  the  luge  green 
ODcambar,  and  the  best  fturttie  table."— UcmniBB:  ib.  "TheUrd<^iu^tdidstt)eTeaatiiocin- 
d^,  upon  the  market-plaoe.**— Shak.:  <fi.  "Theae  make  »  geiwral  gaddelivery  of  emil^  not  for 
poniihiiHab"— South:       "TI^     tbon  otturgiddboondlHow,  is  like  the  ant,*^— Sou. :  ib. 
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'lOBpiimvaadeftnDedtothe  iS^mt  degree;  flataoeed,  and  Uobberilpped.''--L'EmiuiroB: 
A.  "He  that  ddhradeUi  the  laboarer  of  hie  hire,  b  a  liknddieddeT/'— Eo^ 
"moodyminded,  a^f.  &om  Uoody  and  mind.  Cruel;  inclined  to  bkxxl-shed." — See  Johnson's  Diet. 
"Bhmtiritted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour." — Shae.  :  ib.  "A  young  fellow  with  a  bobwig  and  a 
Vittk  nlkm  bag  tied  to  it" — Spectatos:  ib.  "  I  have  seen  enough  to  conAite  ali  the  boldfaced 
ikthasta  of  this  aga" — Bkamhaix:  ib.  "  Before  milkwhite,  now  purple  with  love's  wound." — 
Hk  "Forwbat  else  iaaredbot  iron  than  fire?  and  what  else  Is  a  bummg  coal  tbaa 
ndhok  wood?"— Nbwton:  ib.   "  Pollevil  Is  s  large  awdlins,  inflammatioD,  or  Impoa 

tnwma  in  tho 

bonB%poIl,oriiape  (tfthenecicjuat  between  the  ears."— Farsieb: 
"Qnlck-witted,  hraieDfiKi'd,  with  fluent  tongoe^ 
mientof  laboua,  and  disBembliog  wnHigs."— I>BTlHEir:  ib. 


UmsR  RuiB  VL — No  Htphbh. 

"^tomhia  fimd  parent's  e^e  a  tear-drc^  fell" — SndUoffs  Gift  for  S:ribbler9,  p.  43. 

[Pancu.— Not  proper,  basMM  tba  mrd  tear-drop,  vblch  hu  nerer  ury  other  Umq  m  full  uenit  on  tfac  flrat 
■jibble,  fi  here  eoBpounded  with  Uw  liTphen.  But,  mceordlnc  to  Rale  Qlh,  Wlien  »  eompomid  bM  bnl  ons 
McaM  iirfMilalii  pranmwUloa,  md  the  purt»  ktb  nch  u  kdmlt  of  *  completa  oodMeanee,  ne  hjr^MO  sboilld 
ba  IhhM  bttveen  thea."    Thvefim,  Uardrop  ■bouM  be  mad*  a  doa«  flompnmd.] 

"Hov great,  pocff  U(^-daw,  would  thr  satferingB  bel"— A.,  p.  29.  "Placed  like  a  erareKnw 
In  a  field  of  am" —  p.  39.  *'8oup  for  the  alms-house  at  a  cent  a  quart" — Ib.,  p.  23.  "  Up 
into  the  mttdi-tower  get,  and  see  all  things  deepoQed  of  fiUladea." — Dohnk  :  Johnson's  Did,  w. 
Lmx.  "Iq  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  awatchtown-,  and  flieth  oxMt  by  night" — Baoon:  ib., 
w.  WabMmr.  "In  the  daytime  Fame  eitteth  fai  a  watch-tower,  and  flieth  moBt  by  night" — 
fik:  A,  w.  Bayiime.  '*Tbe  moral  is  the  first  borineas  of  the  poet,  as  being  the  ground-work  of 
his  instraakHi."— Detdkh  :  tft^  vf.  Moral  "  Uadam's  own  hand  the  mouse- trap  baited."— Priob  ; 
t&,  V.  M<m»e4n^.  "  By  the  ainldng  of  the  ah^«haft  the  air  hath  liberty  to  cannlate." — Rat  :  ib., 
w.  AvAi^  "The  multiform  uod  amaong  operations  of  the  air-pump  and  the  loadstone." — 
'Watis:  ib^  IB.  Muii^orm.  "Uany  of  the  flre-arms  are  named  fh)m  animals." — Ib.,  w.  MiaiceL 
"Ton  mi^  have  traased  him  and  all  his  ^>parel  into  an  eel-skin." — Ssak.  :  ib.,  w.  TVuss. 
"Hey  may  Bare  as  land-maricsto  shew  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth." — Lockb:  ib.,  w. 
landmark.  "A  padc-borse  is  driven  COTWtantly  in  a  naitow  lane  and  dirty  road," — Id.  ib.,  w. 
Iml  "A  miU-htme^  still  bound  to  go  in  one  circle." — Sidsbt  :  «.  JTW-AerM.  "Ofaingtng 
birds  they  have  linueta^  goMfincbee,  mddockH,  Canary-birds,  bladc-birda,  tiundieB,  and  divers 
otherB.''--CABEW :  A.,  v>.  Cfok^iadt.  "  Of  singing  birds,  they  have  Unnets,  gold-finches,  bkckbirds, 
thnnba^  and  divers  others."— Id.  :  ib.,  w.  Bladdnrd.  "Of  angmg  birds,  they  have  linnets,  gold- 
fliicbei,niddod^  canary  birds,  blackbSrda,  thmshei^  and  divers  oner." — Ixk:  ib.,  w.  OaaarybiTd. 
"Cbrtiage,  at  Cartridge^  a  can  of  paper  ct  parohmaut  filled  frith  gaoFpowder."— «X>AiMm*s 
Dieifiia, 

"Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  aOent  of  the  night, 
The  time  anight  when  Troy  was  aeC  oa  fire, 
ThBtiiiiBiHieaicreedHnrisci7,  and  ban-doipB  bowl" 

SBAKflmABi:      w.  Bttmt. 

"  Ibe  time  when  acnBoh-owla  ay,  and  bandoRs  howL" 

Isw.:  Bandog. 


TBOlOBOnOITB  EBBORS  IN  THB  VlOiUBS  07  WOBDS. 
Iahov  L— Mxzsd^ 

"They  that  live  in  glAse-hcnweH,  should  not  throw  stmea."— OU  Adage.  "  If  a  man  ppofees 
ChristiBmty  many  niamier or  fbrm soever."— PToto, It  6.  "Fm- Casshis is  a  weaiy<^the  world." 
— Shasspeabb:  in  KirlAam's  EloeuiioH,  p.  67.  "  By  the  coming  together  (tf  more,  the  chains 
wen  batened  oo." — WaUeer'a  FttrUdes,  p.  223.  "Unto  the  oarrying  away  ot  Jemaalem  captive 
m  the  fifth  moDth."-Ver.,  i,  3.  "  And  the  gdnge  ftvtii  of  the  bwder  shall  be  to  Zedad."— ^wn- 
ien,xair,9.  "AndtbegoiiigsontofitsballbeatEasar-enan."— /&.,ver.  9.  "  For  the  taking 
place  «f  efibcti^  hi  a  certain  par&nl&r  Mriea."— A*.  Witt,  on  Agmq/,  p.  39.  **  the  letting  go  of 
vUch  was  the  occaoon  of  aU  that  oormption." — Dr.  J.  Owm.  "A  (ailing  off  at  the  end  always 
harts  ^eatly."—£jatr'«  Zed,  p.  126.  "A  &llhigoff  at  the  endisalways  mjnrioua.  "—•AwUeson's 
ShOoric,  p.  127.  "  As  all  hcdi^ngs  finth  were  courteonsly  supposed  to  be  trains  of  reasoning," — 
-ft-.  Murray's  Hvtt  of  Ewop.  Lang.,  Vol.  i,  p.  333.  "  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  ftwn  of  old, 
from  everlasting."— iftcoA,  v,  2.  "  Some  timea  the  adjective  becomee  a  sobetantive." — Bradley't 
ffriBiL,  p.  104.    "It  is  very  plan,  I  conader  man  as  viated  a  new."— Bardov'*  Works,  Vol  iii, 

331.  "Nor  do  I  any  Triiere  say,  as  he  Olaely  insinuates."— /&nP-  331-  "Erery  whwc^  any 
^OE^  some  where,  no  wfawe.**— ^Isa  iferr^s  Oram.,  p.  66.  "Inie  vorid  hurries  off  a  pao^ 
Bd  time  is  like  a  r^dd  river."- CbBfer*«  Anioniiau,  p.  58.  "Bnt  to  new  model  the  paradoxes  of 
anoent  elraptidsm."— Awn*«  ^maU,  Vol  i,  p.  102.  "Tbe  south  east  wbids  Ccttia  the  ocean 
invariabty  tffodoce  raia."— Webster's  &says,  p.  369.  "North  west  winds  frtHn  the  highlands 
Rodnce  cold  dear  weather.' —A,  "The  g^wteet  part  of  sooh  tables  would  be  of  httls  use  to 
iofgUi  meti.**—JViBsflB)r'«  CFnm^  p.  166.   "Ibo  ground  flooroftiie  east  wmg  of  Mulberry  street 
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meeUng  hoaae  vm  filled."— IViend,  vli,  232.   "  Prince  Bapert'*  Prop.  nilB  Bln^ular  pro- 
dnctloti  is  Qwde  at  the  g^aai  bouaea." — Bed  Book,  p.  131. 
"The  Ughta  and  shaded,  wfaoae  waU  aooordad  strife 
OtreaaDlbeatavngtfaaiidcnloDrof  ourllfe''— Jfimy^  G^ia^         AV^  66. 

IdSBON  n^MixED. 

"In  tiie  twentj  and  seventb  jeax  of  Aaa  king  of  Jadah  did  Sum  rragn  seven  days  in  Tirzah." 
— 1  Kings,  xvi,  15.  "In  the  thirty  aad  first  year  of  Asa  king  (tf  Jadah,  begao  Omri  to  reign  over 
IsraeL" — lb.,  xvi,  23.  "  He  cannot  so  deceive  hitnaelf  as  to  fancy  that  be  i3  able  to  do  a  rule  of 
tluee  Bum."— Are^  Quarterly  Beview.  "The  beat  ood  an  tboae  known  under  tiw  name  of  Ida 
of  Shoals  dim  flah.*'—AiAr«  0«og^  p.  26.  "  T^ie  Boldlera,  with  down  cast  eyes,  seemed  to  beg  fbr 
many" — OoldsmiOCa  Greece,  Tol  ii,  p.  142.  "His  heed  was  covered  witik  a  coane  worn  oat 
piece  of  doth." — Jb.,  p.  121.  "Thoogh  they  had  lately  received  a  reinforcement  of  a  thonsand 
heavy  armed  Spartans." — Ib^  p.  38.  "  But  he  laid  them  by  mu^ned ;  and,  with  a  smile,  said, 
*  Busiiie-^  to  morrow.'  " — p.  1.  "  Chester  monthly  meeting  is  held  at  Moore's  town,  the  tiurd 
day  following  the  second  second  day." — The  JWend;  YoL  vli,  p.  121.  "  Eggharbour  monthly  meet- 
ing is  heid  the  first  second  day." — Ib^  p.  124.  "littto  Egg  Hailwor  ACcaithlylCeetiDg  tehoU 
Tuckortoa  on  tbe  second  fifth  day  in  each  mmtb."— pi  231.  "  At  throa  o'cbdE,  oa  firet  day 
iDoming  the  24th  of  eleventh  numth,  1834^"  Ac. — lb.,  p.  64.  "In  lees  than  one-fourth  port  of  the 
time  QSually  devoted." — KirkKam'a  Oram.,  p.  4.  '^Tbe  pupil  will  not  have  occason  to  use  it 
(me-tenth  part  aa  much."— p.  11.  "  The  p^ter  dips  his  punt  brush  hi  pamt,  to  paint  the 
carriage." — lb.,  p  28.  "  In  an  andent  EDgUsh  version  of  tiie  N'ew-Teetament" — Ib^  p  71. 
"  The  little  boy  was  bare  headed." — Red  Bo^  p.  36.  "  The  man,  being  a  little  short  oghted,  did 
not  immediately  know  him." — lb.,  p.  40.  "Pictare  frames  aro  gilt  with  goR" — lb.,  p.  44. 
*'?ni6  park  keeper  killed  one  of  the  deer." — 72>.,  p.  44.  "^Riefbx  was  killed  near  the  brickkiln." 
— J&,  p.  46.  "  Hero  cornea  Bather,  with  her  ptSV*—Jb.,  pi  BO.  "  Tlie  cabinet  maker  would 
not  teu  us."- /&,  p.  60.  "A  fine  thorn  hedge  extended  alow  the  edge  of  the  hilL" — lb.,  p.  66. 
"  If  tJatAt  private  intaresta  should  be  ever  so  little  afikted."— A,  p.  T3.  "  Uokia  are  fresh  water 
ihell^  Ttugariy  called  fresh  water  daina."— p.  102. 

"Kd  not  aaoh  poet  moamhlaloddaM  doom, 
Joatled  liy  pedantB  out  (tf  elbow  room.'*— Xioy^  1S3< 

Lr880K  nL— Mizsd. 

"The  ctqittre  iKivers  a-whiletipoa  tbe  sad  remains." — Fbiob:  in  Jdhum's  DicL,  u.  Bbver. 
"Conatantia  saw  that  the  hand  writing  f^;reed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter." — ^Addison:  ib., 
to.  Band.  "  They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  ni^t^wn,  and  a  gaudy  fbol'a  cap." — Id.  :  ib.,  id.  NtgM- 
gown.  "  Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hooua,  that  has  saved  that  dod-pated,  num- 
skall'd  ninnyiuunmer  of  yours  from  rain,  and  all  hia  family  ?" — Abbuthsot  ;  ib.,  to.  Nmnyhaimmer. 
"A.  noble,  ttutt  k,  six  shilUngs  and  eighQ)ei)oe,  is,  and  oeually  hath  been  paid."— Baooh :  ib.,  w. 
NMe.  "  The  king  of  Irfrds  tiUdc  fbatber'd  and  with  full-sommed  wings,  listened  his  talons  east 
and  west" — HowsLL:  w.  Futt-sunmed.  "To  morrow.  This  is  an  idiom  of  the  same  kind, 
auppo^g  mcrrmB  to  mean  originally  morning :  as,  to  nighi,  to  day." — Johaaon'a  Diet.,  4to.  "  To- 
day goee  away  and  to-morrow  oomea."— /d.,  vs.  Oo,  Ko.  10.  "  Young  children,  who  are  tryd 
in  Qo  carta,  to  keep  their  steps  fiom  sliding." — PttioB :  ib.,  w.  Qo<art  "  Which,  followed  well, 
would  demODBtrate  them  but  goers  backward." — Shak.:  ib,,  to.  Qoer.  "  Heaven's  golden  winged 
herald  late  he  saw,  to  a  po(v  GaUlaan  vlrg^  aent"— ^BiaHAW:  to.  Ooide^  "  2Cy  peoliioase 
eye-brow9  and  my  shaggy  beard  offend  your  ught"— Dbtdev:  ib.,  to.  PenOwMC  "  The  hungry 
lion  would  &in  have  been  dealing  with  good  hcHse-fiesb." — L'Ebtbakob  :  w.  JKifr-  "  A  broad 
brimmed  hat  ensconced  each  carefld  hoEtd." — Sn^ng'a  Oifi,  p.  63.  "  With  harsh  vibrations  of  his 
three  stringed  lute."— J&.,  p.  42.  "  Tbey  magmfy  a  hundred  fold  an  author's  merit"— p.  14. 
"  ni  nail  them  fiwt  to  some  oft  opimed  door.''— p.  10.  "Qloaaed  over  only  wiUi  a  aaint-like 
show,  still  tboQ  art  bound  to  vioft"- Dbtiwh:  m  JaimMtm'B  Biet^  w.  CHoaa.  "Takeof  aqoap 
fintia  two  oonee^  quiek-flilmr  two  dradBos."- Baoom:  v.  (Aorye.  "Tldaniobow  never 
spgeaa  bid  -wbm  it  ralna  in  the  aan-flhina"— Kiwroir:      w.  BaMow. 

"NotlnittiMrBar^  wboaurit  other  palms; 
EopkiuB  and  Bteara  hold  glad  the  heart  with  Paafane." 

BrUiA  Fbeb,  Lond.,  1800,  Vol  vl,  pi  406. 


OHAPTBR  lY,— OP  SPELLING. 

SpeiUng  is  the  art  of  expressing  words  by  their  proper  letters.  This 
important  art  is  to  be  acquired  rather  by  means  of  the  spelling-book  or 
dictionary,  and  by  olweiration  in  reading,  than  by  the  study  ox  written 
rules ;  because  what  is  proper  or  improper,  depends  chiefly  upon  usage. 
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The  orthc^^phy  of  our  language  is  attended  with  much  uncertainty 
Ukd  pertdezity  :  many  wotds  are  variously  apeUed  by  the  best  scholars, 
and  many  others  are  not  oaoally  written  according  to  the  analc^  of 
similar  words.  But  to  he  ignorant  of  the  orthography  of  such  woras  as 
are  spelled  with  nnififfmity,  and  fivquently  used,  is  justly  considered  dis- 
gTocefuL 

The  following  rules  may  prevent  some  emharraasment,  and  thus  he  of 
advice  to  ihoae  who  wish  to  he  accurate. 

SULBS  FOR  SPELLJ2T0. 
Rdlk  L— Final  F,  L,  ob  S. 

MooosylLibles  ending  in  /,  or  «,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final 
consonant ;  as  ttaff^  mUl,  pass — muff,  knell,  gloM~off,  Kiat^  puM. 

KxcKPnoKB. — The  words  t^,  ^,  and  of,  are  written  with  single/;  and  as,  gas,  Juu,  was,  yea, 
hiM,  ia,  Oiia,  va,  ptu,  and  Uuu,  with  tingle  a.  So  buA  ft>r  the  floondbr;  nui,  forno,  In  law;  mk,  for 
•mor  Ma;  andM^  for  Mtt,  in  dtemistrx,  bare  but  the  Bingle  I. 

Obs. — ^Beoaosa  ml,  aaUt,  in  I^ttin,  doubles  not  the  1,  the  chemists  write  salify,  aaUfiabb,  taiifiea- 
fim,  md^femu,  wMne,  sciinaug,  saiimform,  aalifying,  Iul,  with  ^ngle  I,  oontruy  to  Role  3d.  But 
ia  gas  they  oi^;ht  to  double  the  s;  Tor  tbia  is  a  word  of  their  own  invendng.  Neither  hare  they 
any  plea  ibr  allowing  it  to  fonn  gans  and  gaaeous  with  the  s  still  single ;  for  so  they  make  it  rio- 
late  two  gmeral  ruka  at  oac6.  If  the  ringolar  cannot  now  be  written  geua,  tho  idural  should 
DSreetbeleai  be  gtmea,  and  the  adjectiTe  should  be  gaaaeotu,  according  to  Bole  3d. 

Bout  XL — Other  Finals. 

Worda  ending  in  any  other  consonant  than  /,  I,  or  do  not  double  the  fin^  let- 
ter ;  as,  fflo6,  nod,  dwj,  sum,  sun,  cup,  eur^  cut,  fix,  whiz. 

KlcKPTlo^ra. — ^We  double  the  consonant  in  attb,  add,  odd,  egg,  Jagg,  ragg,  inn,  err,  hvrr, 
fvr,  imit,  bua,  fva,  yarr,  and  some  proper  names.  But  we  have  also  a&  (from)  and  ad  (to)  for 
pnAzes;  and^i^  rag,  in,  bur,  and  bvt,  are  otiier  words  tiiat  oonibrm  to  the  rale. 

Rule  IIL — DotreLnra. 

Mono^llables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  when  they  end  with  a 
single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  or  by  a  vowel  after  ga,  double  their 
final  consonant  before  an  additioiml  syllable  that  b^os  with  a  vowel :  as,  rob, 
retbedf  rc^her ;  fop^  fOp]Mh,fopptrg ;  tqwiif  tquaUer,  tqvattmg ;  Mtn^  thinner, 
Uumett;  ateim,  mrimmer,  nmnmUny;  commit,  eommitteth,  eommittinff,  committed^ 
ammitter,  committee ;  acguitf  acquittal,  aeqmtUmeej  aeguittedj  aeguittitiffj  acquit- 

Bxnepnomi— '1.  X  final,  b^ag  eqiuvalent  tofta,  is  never  donbled:  thns,  from  m£x,  we  have 
ntodt  mimg,  and  mixer.  2.  Wh«i  the  derivative  retains  not  the  accent  of  the  root,  the  final 
ttuBooaat  ia  not  always  donbled:  as,  pn^,  prtfamce,pnferatAe;  rtfri',  reference,  Ttferaiiit, 
crr^riNe;  infer',  in'fervace,  ivifrnAle,  or  vnf^rihia;  transfer',  a  trans' fer,  tran^feraNe,  or  (rem* 
fri'ribte.  3.  But  lettm  doubled  in  Latin,  are  usually  doubled  in  English,  without  r^^  to  ac- 
cent, or  to  any  other  {Hinciple:  as,  Britain,  BriiajJnic,  Briiamia ;  appeal,  app^kmi;  argil,  argiX- 
hn,  argiBa'eeoaa ;  cavO,  eev^ous,  caviUa'tion;  excel',  eafa^mt,  mtfcefHatee;  inflame',  injiwnfmable, 
ii^btmmafium.   See  ObserrationB  13  sad  14,  p.  199. 

RuLx  IV. — ^No  DocBuira. 

A  final  consonant,  when  it  is  not  preceded  b^  a  single  vowel,  or  when  the  ac- 
cent is  not  on  tiie  last  syllable,  should  remain  single  b«ore  an  additional  syllable : 
Mtioil,  tM^ntg ;  oU,  cuy;  vidt^  visited;  differ,  differing;  peril,  periloue;  «o2^ 
tioliMt ;  r&U,  realue,  retdisi ;  diai,  dialing,  wdiat ;  eqw^,  equaUUj  equaUt^  ;  vii- 
rid,  vitnoKej  viiridate. 

Esaspmm — 1.  TIm  final  I  rfwcnds  eniSng  in  tl,  must  be  doubled  before  an  other  vowel,  lest 
Uie  power  of  the-e  be  nustaken,  uid  a  ^yllaUe  be  lost:  as,  trood,  trooper;  dud,  dueUist;  revd, 
rto^ng;  graml,  graveUy ;  fnan>«^  marvdtous.  Tet  the  word  paralld,  ba^i^  three  Ells  already, 
ocxifonnB  to  the  role  in  fijrming  its  derivatives;  a^  paraOeUHg,  paralUed,  and  wg>aratkled,  t, 
Omttatr  to  tba  pncedlog  rakv  the  pntMit%  partio^^  and  derivative  noiuu^  <tf  the  few  verbs 
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eodine  iaal,il,  or  d,  nnnocented,— tuunelj,  eqvoL  vial^  marshal,  viduat,  eavU,  prneH,  eant, 
gambM,  en^  pistol, — are  usually  allowed  to  doable  the  I,  thoogh  aome  dissent  from  the  pnetioe: 
as,  equalled,  equaUittg;  rivalled,  rivalling;  ccwiOed,  aarOXng,  cav^;  aavUed,  earoUing,  caroUer. 
3.  When  ly  follows^  we  have  two  Ells  of  course,  but  tnOict  no  doubling:  aa,  rtal,  reaUy;  oral, 
ortxSy;  cruel,  crueliy;  cml,  dvilly;  cool,  coolly;  wool^  tooofly.  4.  Compounds,  tbou^  they  often 
remove  the  principal  accent  from  the  point  of  duplication,  always  retain  the  double  letter:  as, 
wifana^per,  kuCnaj^pvr,*  graa^hoppar,  dud^-loffged,  tpur'gaSed,  hotftpurred,  broa^ -brimmed,  hare'- 
llppei,  hatf-wi^Oed.   So,  oompromUieitoAmaKatmiaiiid;  bnt  Am^ifHflrf  is  dUbrmk 

Role  V.— Final  CK. 

MoDOsyllables  and  English  verba  end  not  with  c,  but  take  ck  for  double  aa, 
rack,  wreckj  rock,  attack  ;  but,  in  general,  words  derived  from  the  learned  laoguages 
need  not  the  h,  and  common  use  discards  it ;  as,  Italic,  tnaniae,  mune,  publie. 

EzaEPnos8.—Tho  words  arc,  port  of  a  drde;  ore,  the  name  of  a  flah;  lac,  a,  gum  or  resin; 
and  or  a  privilege,  in  old  EogUsh  law,  are  ended  wi&  c  ooljr.  Zinc  pertuvoi  better 
BpeOed  zink;  man,  mark;  disc,  disk;  and  taic,  taldt. 

Bulb  VL — Ketxzvihq. 

Words  ending  with  any  douUe  letter,  preaervB  it  double  before  any  additional 
termination,  not  beginning  with  the  same  letter^  as  in  the  fi^owing  derirstives : 
«woer,  $eeing,  bliss^,  oddly,  gruffiy,  equally,  thetly,  hilly,  ttiffnett,  Umesi,  $tiUnmf 
9krtllnes8,^llne8S,  smallneMs,  drollnea,fi-eene»t,  yrasaless,  pasale*»,  carelesmeag,  reck- 
lessness, embarmssment,  enf^ffmmt,  agreement,  agreeaile, 

EicEPnoss. — 1.  Certfun  im^rular  derivatives  In  dor  ^  fhnn  veiba  ending  to  «^  Bi  tx^  {Mfled 
from  fise^  sold  from  seU,  told  from  ted,  dwelt  from  dw^  tpelt  from  ap^  apili  from  BpUl,  ahtdt  from 
^ioli,  wilt  from  toiU,  from  Ues^  iw«<fhmii»m,)  are  exoeptiona  to  the  &reg(»ng  rule.  2.  If  the 
word  jWTttif  is  properly  spelled  with  two  Efb,  its  d^t,jlerivatlveBare  alsoexceptions  to  tills  rule; 
fbr  they  arc  severally  q)dled  with  one;  aa,poll^fie,po^iea^,poniaieaie,lBB.  3.  The  words  •Wfl/uZ, 
ae0aUy,  willful,  wi^uUy,  chOnesa,  taOMU,  dtmm,  and  fidineat,  have  generally  ben  allowed  to 
drop  the  second  Z,  though  all  of  them  might  well  be  made  to  oomfonn  to  the  general  rule,  agreeably 
to  the  (Hthogr^Ay  of  Webstar. 

KtTLB  VIL — ^Rbtaikzno. 

Words  ending  with  any  double  letter,  preserve  it  double  in  all  deEinttiveg  fonned 
from  them  by  meai»  at  prefins :  as,  tee,  ftiirme  ;  feoff,  e^toff;  pastf  repau;  janst, 
depress  ;  nuM,  anUss  ;  wU,  reeaU  ;  staU,farestaU  ;  imraU,  vnihrall ;  epeU,  tnisspdl ; 
teU,Jbretell;  sell,  undersell ;  add,  superadd  ;  snuff,  besnuf ;  swell,  overswell. 

OsSEBVATIoir.— The  wends  enro^  umroBL,  miaoaa,  h^aO,  h^f^  hethraJl,  reinstaU,  diainihrall,  fuyOl, 
and  turibid,  are  very  commonly  written  witii  one  I,  and  made  exceptions  to  this  rule;  bat  those 
authors  are  in  the  right  who  retain  the  double  letter. 

Buu  Vm^FivAi  LL. 

Final  II  is  peculiar  to  monosyllables  and  their  compounds,  with  the  few  deriT»- 
tives  formed  tirom  such  roots  by  prefixes ;  coiuequently,  all  other  words  that  end  in 
I,  must  be  terminated  with  a  single  2 :  as,  eabiu,  logical,  appal,  excel,  rebel,  refel, 
di^l,  extol,  control,  mogul,  jackal,  rascal,  damsel,  kaiadsel,  tinsd,  tendril,  tntttquil, 
gambol,  consul. 

'  Whatber  worAtmer  iboald  fidlmr  dda  mtoabla^  ar  not,  laquatlawlik.  If  Dr.  Vttotorb  ilgkt  in  maUnc 
tflonUp  ■  MmpouM  of  wortA  and  ah^  ha  nnluM  a  reaK»  affdiMt  bta  owB 

iMptr,  worshiped,  and  wonhipinff.  The  Saxon  wort  mean  to  have  been  wtorOuem,  Bat  word*  •ndlng  fai 
aft$  are  dsriMtf M>,  ratiier  thai)  compoaiida;  and  therelbre  they  wcm  to  bolona  ta  tfis  rttle,  rather  thaa  k>  the 
ezeeptton ;  aa,  "  So  ir«/sUo»sMp«d  him."— ffertMld  of  Frttdom:  Libmtor,  ToL  Iz,  p.  <8l 

t  whenMOOowalMfon  AjOrinarbe  auppoHd  to  do  ao,  or  when  Uomne*  before  Lone  of  thaletten  la  dnmMd 
that  Urae  of  the  aama  kind  our  not  meet:  »»t/ru,/lntr,/rteat,/rMlA,/retd;  $kiU,  tUtUm;  fuU,  fvilv;  droU, 
inBg.  And,  M  ton'^aa-aMp,  AMtaaa-aMs,  and  wiiifrea*  iMy  era  derlrattvva.  and  not  (XHQpoanda,  I  tmiik  they 
onsht  to  follow  the  lame  prtndpla,  and  be  written  h»wnaMp,  hotUaMp,  mittrtuMp.  The  proper  form  of 
gaff  laaa  la  parhapa  more  donblftil.  Iton^t  not  tobenvlHMa,  aa  Dr.  Webaterhaalt;  and  ddbaa,  the  analooiMl 
Smi.  la  jet,  ao  ftu-  as  I  know,  wUhonI  anworitr.  Bat  la  it  not  yrttmVi^  to  the  ^pheaed  form,  with  three  EQa, 
irtileh  haa  authoritj  f  OAi.L-i.nB,  a.  Wlthont  gall  or  Mttoiwaa  CbaveIand."^-^Aalm«r«,  BoHe*,  IToreaito'. 
"Ah  I  mild  and  poiX-Jew  dove, 
Wbld)  dost  the  pure  and  candid  dwellhifis  love, 

CaoBt  thou  in  Albion  aUU  delight  f'—OwIqr*  Odu. 
Woroeater'a  Dictionary  haa  alw>  the  qaeationable  word  beBUu."   T'rwn.forfrwa,  orlbraoadjwtiTe  mendns 
atree't,  or  rnatU  of  a  tree,  ta  exhibited  inaereralof  onrdlctJonariei,  and  pnnoan<»d  aa  a  nonoaTUable ;  bat  Dr. 
Seattle,  In  Ms  Poema,  p.  M,  haa  made  It  a  diai^n^e,  with  three  Uka  tatters  dMdod  1^  a  bT^an,  tiwsi— 
"  PiMklBf  Aoni  1^,^  boo^  bar  ili«ie  tel." 
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OBRSTAtioir. — The  wwds  onnt^  ioUit,  duUI,  exiil,  and  tnaA^  are  also  properly  spelled  with  ono 
2;  tx-  the  monofffUables  mM,  lOi,  and  atitt  are  not  reailj  their  roots,  but  rather  deriratiTeii,  or  cm- 
^■BtiDoa  of  Mkt  growth.  Webster,  howerer,  prato  tUt^  extitt,  ud  AwftB  with  U;  and  aome 
hm  been  ^^ond  to  add  the  other  twa 

RULB  IX.— FiNAl  E. 

Ibe  final  e  (tf  a  primititre  w(»df  when  this  letter  is  muto  or  obscure,  is  generally 
onitted  before  an  addiJonal  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel :  as,  remove^  re- 
moval; rate,  rataile;  force,  JbrcibU;  tnUy  truiam  ;  ravefTttvinff  ;  tm,Mmng  j  eye, 
tymg  y  idU^  idling  ;  centre,  centring. 

EzcBKloxa — 1.  Words  ending  in  ce  or  retain  the  e  before  able  or  oM,  to  {ireewe  the  soft 
aDDnds  of  e  and  g:  as,  trace,  tra^abk;  chtrnge,  dumffeable;  outrage,  oubugeom.  2.  8o^  fnmi  «Aoe, 
we  wrfte  shoeokg,  to  preaerre  the  sound  of  the  root;  from  hoe,  hoeing,  by  ^iparent  analogy;  and, 
fmat  smge,  »in(^iifg ;  frtxnnnn^sunii^e^,-  tKxa  tinge,  Ungeiag;  that  tbey  may  not  be  confounded 
with  sfnging,  noiaging,  and  tinging.  3.  To  compoands  and  {Vflflmi^  mfir9arma,fi)rtarm,  anteaet, 
tiaageid,  the  rale  does  not  and  final  as  raoains  doubk^  by  Bole  6tb,  aa  In  ditagrteeiile, 

ditagnaiKg. 

Rdlb  X — Final  £. 

Hie  final  e  of  a  primitiTe  word  is  generally  retained  before  an  additional  termi- 
nation banning  with  a  consonant :  as,  pale,  paleness  ;  edge,  edgeless  ;  judge,  jttdgc- 
lodge,  lodgement ;  change,  changeful ;  irfringe,  infringement. 

KxCEPTiows. — 1.  When  the  e  ia  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  ia  sometimes  omitted;  as  in  diily,  truly, 
aufii,  argumml;  bat  much  more  fVeqaently  retained ;  as  in  diieiMa^  tneaeia,  Huenets,  bkidg, 
rm^fid,  daeftd,  tSiodBBs,  eydesa.  3.  The  word  whoBy  is  also  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  nobody 
writes  it  teAofe^.  3.  Some  will  have  jvdgmerd,  abridgment,  and  acknowledgment,  to  be  trre- 
datmable  exceptions ;  but  I  write  them  with  the  e,  upon  the  authority  of  Lowth,  Beattie,  Ains- 
wocth.  Walker,  Cobb,  Oliabnen,  and  others:  the  French  "jvgement,"  jvdgameni,  always  retains 

tiWA. 

Rum  XL— FiNAi.  T. 

The  final  y  <tf  'a  primitive  word,  when  preceded  by  a  o<»isonant,  is  generally 
diai^ped  into  i  befine  on  additioiul  termination :  as,  merry,  fiinrMr,  merriett^ 
vurrUy,  mtrrimmt ;  pity^  pitied,  piliea,  pitiest,  pitileu,  pit^tU,  pitiable  ;  contrary, 
m/Urarinen,  eonirarily. 

BzcEPTHnre. — L  This  rule  ^i^iUes  to  derivative^  but  not  to  oompoondi:  thu^  we  write 
mepc^il,  and  mercysecU;  penniless,  and  penayworOi;  scfavineas,  and  acurvy-gnus ;  Ao.  But 
la^/Mp  and  goodj^hip,  being  unliice  aeardariskip  and  ew^iak^ ;  handieraft  and  hwidiwork,*  iui> 
Gke  kandygripe  and  handy^bt^;  babyahip  and  babyhood,  unlike  skUelinets  and  HkeUhood;  tho 
distincticni  between  derivatives  and  compounds,  we  see,  is  too  nice  a  point  to  have  been  always 
oocorately  observed.  2.  Before  vug  or  ish,  tho  y  ia  retained  to  prevent  the  doubling  of  i:  M,piti/, 
fityiitg;  baby,  babgi^  3.  Words  ending  in  ie,  dropping  tbe  «  by  Bole  9th,  change  the  <  into  V, 
fartbe  flame  reasm:  as,  die,  dying;  vie,  vying;  lie,  lying. 

Bulb  XIL— Fihai.  Y. 

The  final  y  of  a  primitive  word,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  should  not  be  chmged 
into  t  before  any  additional  termination :  aa,  day,  days ;  key,  keys ;  guy,  guys  ; 
fdiey,  valleys;  coy,  coyly ;  cloy,  cloys,  doyed;  hoy,  boyish,  boyhood;  annoy,  an- 
noyer^  annoyance  ;  joy,  joyless,  joyful. 

EiCBPnosa— 1.  From  lay,  pay,  say,  and  «<By,  are  formed  laid,  paid,  aaid,  and  staid;  but  the 
regular  words,  layed,  payed,  sta^  are  sometimes  used.  2.  Ba^runt,  contracted  frun  arrayment, 
is  never  written  with  the  y.  3.  I)a^  is  more  common  than  the  r^ular  form  dayty  ;  but  gai^, 
^qv^  and  jrc^nmi  are  Jukly  superaeding        and  ffoftdy. 

Rule  XIIL— IZE  and  ISE. 
Words  ending  in  tw  or  ise  sounded  alike,  as  in  wise  and  size,  gener^ly  take  the 
« in  all  such  as  are  essentially  formed  by  means  of  the  termination ;  and  the  s  in 

*  Un^vmrk,  heoMeraft,  and  handleraftxmm,  appesr  to  have  b«en  corrnpUj-  vrttton  for  hmduark,  hand- 
mA  and  tMdan/temmt,  Tluv  were  formerlT  In  good  use,  and  conseqnentljr  obtained  a  plam  In  oar  Tocab- 
■hiT  trata  wUdi  no  laxicMtr^pur,  w  fkr  M  I  know,  baa  yet  tbnnKlit  fit  to  dlieard  tb«m ;  but,  being  IrreKnlar, 
Itev  an  mntfEBStlv  beooming  obraete,  or  ntleaat  ihowlng  a  tondenev  to  throw  off  tbeM  qoeaUonable  ninna. 
Bndern^t  and  haHdavft&nian  are  now  exhibited  ta  aome  dlcttonariea;  and  handiwork  Memi  llkdr  to  bo 
nadvsd  Into  hmcb  and  work,  from  which  JShnaon  aapposea  It  to  havo  been  fonoed.  Bee  Ftalm  rix,  J- 
Tlie  text  to  varied  una;  "  And  the  firmament  theaelh  hia  handiwork."'— Joknton't  DieL  "  And  the  flrmament 
OmHOl  bb  towfv-iMir*."— AMtfa  KMa;  flruM'e  BIVU;  Bwritori*  (Tmn.,  p.  83.  "And  Uw  armament 
Sterna UBAaiii^  iMr*."-^l0W«BtU«;  FrtmU  BlbU;  Oarrtmn't  emm.,?.  108. 
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OMmosyilables,  and  all  such  as  are  esse&tiaUy  formed  by  meins  of  prefixes :  as, 
gomuuidite^  <^p^ogixe^  bmUUize,  canontu^  pilffrimiie,  philotophize^  cauterixt^ 
anat^matUse^  aympathixe,  ditorffemixe,  with  s  rue,  ariae,  di^ffuise,  advite^  dnise, 
supervi$e,  eireumciM^  despue,  surmise,  surprue,  comprite,  compromuef  erUerpriMy 
pre8urmi8€f  witb  s. 

EzcBPnONS. — 1.  Advertise,  eatechite,  duiriise,  eriUcise,}  exeroBe,  esBordae,  and  mardtaadiat, 
ore  mort  cwniDODlr  written  with*;  and  mte,  aaiiae,  tefmae,  oimJis^  caapriae,  itkmiat,  and 
r&sogHiae,  with  s.   How  manj  of  thcna  are  real  esceeptimis  to  the  nda^  it  ii  diflkult  to  sajr.  2. 

lYise,  a  Uiing  taken,  and  priss,  to  esteem ;  apprise,  to  infiam,  and  atpprixt,  to  value,  or  t^praise, 
are  often  written  either  way,  without  this  distinction  meaning,  which  aome  wialt  to  establlsli. 
3.  "Ria  want  of  the  fi>r^CNog  rule  has  also  made  many  yeor^  varied  which  ouglit,  anqueation- 
aU7,  to  ooofivm  to  the  geiuml  jnbke^ile. 

RuLB  XIV. — CoMPOUHCe. 

Compounds  generally  retain  the  orthcgraphj  of  the  simple  words  which  compoeo 
them  :  as,  wA^in,  Aor««naA,  ujAill,  ahellfi^  inca-daqtt  httedipmt,  lemaadi^ 
trouffhy  innkeeper,  eleyligkt,  plumtree,  mandrill. 

ExoEPnoNB. — 1.  In  permanent  compounds,  or  in  any  derivatives  of  which  thej  are  not  the 
roots,  the  words  fail  and  all  drop  one  i;  as,  kaatffiU,  aarefiU,  fuifiU,  ahoays,  nlOvngh,  wHAal ;  in 
temporary  con^iounds,  tbey  retain  both ;  as,  /uiCeyed,  cho<^full,X  aStotse,  tave^.  2.  So  tho 
prefix  mia  (if  from  miss,  to  err.)  drops  one  a ;  but  it  ia  wrong  to  drop  them  both,  as  in  Johnaon's 
•^mispeW  and  "mispend,"  for  misapeU  and  miaipend.  3.  In  the  names  of  dayx,  the  word  mass 
also  dropa  one  s;  as,  Oimstmas,  Gaadkmaa,  Lammas.  4.  The  poaaesuve  case  often  dnm  tiio 
apostrophe ;  as  in  AerdmaM,  kUa^tot.  6.  One  lettw  is  drowed,  if  three  of  the  same  kind  oomo 
t^etiiw:  aa,  Autftfre,  tAaSkm^i  or  else  a  faypl^  >s  ussd:  a^  Saaa-^ire,  iMookivg,  HfU^fe. 
6.  CSUtUajii,  wteoma,  and  waffbr^  drop  ooe  JL  1.  PaaUme  dn^  an  s.  S.  Shepherd,  vAeroKT,  and 
whoaeotr,  drop  an  a;  and  «*ir^/bre  and  Oer^m  aana»  ooa 

Rule  XV. — Ubaob. 
Any  word  for  the  spelling  of  which  we  have  no  rale  but  vrngey  is  wrltien  wrong 
if  not  ^lled  according  to  the  usage  which  is  most  oommon  ftmong  the  leaned : 
as,   Hie  Iwewer  grinds  his  malt  b^»re  he  bnut  hia  besr.** — Bed  Boat,  p.  88. 

OBSERTATIOUa. 

Obs.  1. — The  fhreffoir:^  rules  aim  at  no  wild  and  impractioaUa  reformation  of  oar  orthopi4>by; 
bu^  if  cuefliUyapi^d^  they  will  do  much  to  obviate  its  obief  difficulties.  Betn^  made  variablo 
by  the  ignorance  <^  aome  writers  and  the  o^>rioe     others,  oar  qnlling  is  now,  and  always  has 

been,  exceedin^y  trregutar  and  unsettled.  Uniformity  and  cot^stency  can  be  attained  in  no 
ottwr  way,  than  by  the  steady  application  of  rulea  and  prindples ;  and  tlwae  most  be  made  as  few 
and  as  general  as  the  case  will  admit,  that  the  memory  of  the  leamffl*  may  not  be  overmatched  by 
their  number  or  complexity.  Rules  fbaaded  on  the  analogy  ai  similar  words,  and  aaoctioned  by 
the  usage  of  carefhl  writers;  must  be  taken  as  our  guides;  because  oommoa  |>ractice  is  oftea 
found  to  be  oapridous,  oimtradiotoiy,  and  uncertahL  That  errors  and  inoonustenciee  abound,  even 
In  the  books  which  are  prt^need  to  the  worid  as  atandanb  of  English  orthography,  is  a  poation 
which  scarcely  needs  {vooC  It  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  the  sp^ing-bo(»c8  and 
dictionaries  that  I  have  aoeo,  and  probably  of  a^  tiiat  have  ever  been  pabUshed.  And  as  all 
authors  aro  liable  to  misttikos,  which  others  may  copy,  general  rules  should  have  more  w^it 
than  particular  examples  to  the  contrary.  "  The  riglit  ^eWng  of  a  word  may  be  ssid  to  be  that 
wliicli  agrees  the  beat  with  its  pronunciation,  its  otymc^ogy^  and  with  the  analogy  of  the  particular 
class  of  words  to  wbich  it  belongs." — PhOological  MaseuTti,  VoL  i,  p.  647. 

*  Hits  k  word,  formed  from  lu  root  by  moani  of  the  termlTwtioTi  is4,  mltemrds  UumM  a  prefix,  to  mske  a 
seMiuUrjr  dnrivatiye :  tfaui,  o^jan,  organiie,  dlmri/anixe.  lo  such  •  cau,  the  lattw  derivAllve  muat  of  course 
be  Hke  tlia  forinar ;  knd  I  anume  th&t  the  ewentlal  or  primary  formation  of  both  from  th«  word  orffm  la  bf  the 
tarmlnatloi)  ize ;  but  It  la  eaar  to  sae  that  ttiagu-iae,  dmim,  aumit,  and  tho  like,  are  iMinUally  or  prlmarilr 
formed  by  means  of  tbe  preflxca,  die,  de,  and  aur.  Aa  to  adverUte.  eixreim,  MorUsa,  and  reeogntie,  which  I 
have  noted  amonx  the  exeeptloiu,  It  ta  not  easy  to  discover  by  which  method  we  oofcht  to  aiippose  them  to 
have  been  formed ;  but  with  reapcot  to  nearly  idl  otherv,  the  dlatlnoUon  U  Terr  plain ;  and  though  there  may  be 
no  natural  rtamn  for  founding  upon  It  lueh  a  rale  aa  tba  foregoing,  the  vtdoe  of  esneral  cnaCom  is  u  dear 
In  this  an  In  most  other  points  or  prtnolples  of  ortbi^raphy,  and,  surely,  some  mis  intttla  case  ia  imalty  needed. 

t  Critteiae,  with  «,  Is  the  orthograptar  of  Johnson,  WJker,  Webstar,  Jones,  Boon,  BoUee,  clialmen,  Cobb, 
and  others ;  and  so  did  Worooater  spell  It  in  his  ComprehaMlTe  Diodonaiy  of  USt,  bat,  in  Ui  UiiiverMl  and 
Critteal  DteUonsry  of  1S46,  he  wrote  it  with  s,  as  did  BaUey  la  Us  folia,  aboat  a  hn&diad  yaats  aaa.  Hervtke 
s  eonforma  to  the  foregoing  rule,  and  tho  •  does  boi. 

t  Like  this,  the  oomponnd  Mm-/uU  ought  to  be  wtitt«n  wltb  a  hyphen  and  aooented  on  the  last  syO  ^ble ;  bat 
all  oar  lericognphers  nare  oorrnpted  it  Into  brim'/tU,  and,  oontrary  to  the  anthorltles  they  quote,  aeeented  It 
on  ttaa  Ant   Their  nona  brfm'/ulaesL  with  ■  like  acoent,  is  also  a  eomiptlon ;  and  the  taxt  «f  Shakspean, 
wUA  iba^  quote  for  It.  is  nooasiue,  uombs  Mm  be  tliere  made  a  nparaie  a^leetlva  i— 
mth  ampto  and  tHfufidnm  of  Ua  ttno."—JolmaiM*9  DtaL  H  aL 
"  With  ORVb  oad  Mm /HUfMH  of  Ui  fbsw,**  WDSU  bs  Wttw. 
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Ok  T  do  not  Aenj  tlmt  great  itspcct  is  dne  to  fiie  aathorHy  ct  oar  lerlcographen,  or  that 
peat  iroprovaneDt  was  made  in  the  orttiograpbyof  our  laagoi^wbea  Dr.  JcdioaoD  pat  hiabsnd 
to  the  work.  But  scnoelimes  one  man's  autbofity  may  ofibet  an  other's ;  and  be  that  is  ioooosistent 
with  himad^  destroys  his  own ;  fur,  fToreiy,  his  example  cannot  be  paramount  to  his  principles. 
MwA  has  been  idly  said,  both  for  and  agsinst  the  adoption  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  or  Webster's, 
M  Ac  cntenon  of  what  is  r%ht  or  wnng  in  n)ellii^ ;  but  it  would  seem  that  no  one  man's  Icarpinft 
h  wiadeuily  extensiT^  or  faia  mnnoiy  Bufflolently  aooorate,  to  be  Botely  relied  on  to  Ibmish  a 
Hmdard  hj  which  we  in  all  obbga  be  govwned.  Johnson  was  generally  right ;  but,  like 
otitermen,  he  was  sotnetfanes  wrong.  He  err^  sometimes  in  his^flcij^  or  in  their  apfdication ; 
IS  wfaot  be  adopted  the  Jbin  Bodi  words  as  rh^orick,  and  deTmniadi;  ^when  he  inserted  the  u  in 
such  wordfl  as  governovr,  warriom;  stiperionr.  Neither  of  theso  modes  of  spelling  was  ever 
goDcrally  adopted,  in  any  thing  like  the  number  of  words  to  which  lio  applied  them ;  or  ever  will 
be;  tfaongli  some  indiscreet  compilers  are  still  zealously  endeavouring  to  impose  them  upon  tho 
ptddk^  as  the  true  way  of  spelling.  Ho  also  erred  sometimes  by  aecideni,  or  oversight ;  as  when 
he  ipdied  tbus:  "neaUaud  miscal,  vdhraU  and  bdlo'ai,  vfiw^aU  and  doton/iii,  iaystaU  and  thtetib- 
jH  witer/aB  and  overfal,  molekiS  and  dmghil,  vHndmiU  and  ttoibU,  t^pAiB  and  dtwnM"  This 
oearionat  exdrion  of  the  letter  I  is  reprebenrible^  because  it  is  contrary  to  general  ana]<^,  and 
heeanse  Imtfa  letters  are  necessary  to  preserre  the  sound,  and  show  the  derivation  of  the  com- 
poand.  Walker  censures  itaaa  "ridicokmsirr^Tilarity,"  and  lays  the  blame  ofit  on  the  " pritUeni,^^ 
and  yet  does  not  Ten  tore  to  correct  it  I  See  Jcdinson's  Dictionary,  first  American  edition,  quarto 
Wa&er's  Pwrnwinring  IMcHonaiy,  under  the  word  DmgkU  ;  and  1^  Bhymii^  Dietionniy,  Introd., 

p.  IT. 

Obs.  3. — "Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionaiy"  has  been  represented  somo  as  having  "  nearly  fixed 
fte  external  form  of  oar  langut^ro,"  But  Murray,  who  quotes  this  from  Dr.  Kares,  admits,  at  tho 
same  time,  that,  "  The  orthography  of  a  great  number  of  English  words,  is  fhr  fi«m  being  uniform, 
eren  amongst  writers  of  distnic^a." — Oram.,  p^  25.  And,  aftercommendingthis  work  of  John- 
sdd'^  as  A  suxDAOD,  from  which,  "  it  is  eamestiy  to  be  hoped,  that  no  author  will  henceforth,  on 
Gght  groundfi,  bo  tempted  to  innorato,"  he  adds,  "Tliis  Dictionary,  however,  contains  some 
cctbi^raplucal  inccmsistcncies  whidi  ought  to  be  rectified:  such  as,  immovable^  moveabie;  chastely, 
Aaibtea;  famauu,  Jirtily ;  ^am,  ^/ij/;  fearlesriy,  fiarkstuai;  titedleameta,  needledy." — St. 
In  i«|ieet  to  tiio  final  ck  and  oar,  he  also  ftUentionaBy  d^rti  from  the  standaed  tokiek  he  thus 
aniNMs:  preferring,  in  tha^  tbo  authority  of  WaJker's  Rhyming  IHOionary,  from  which  he 
borrowed  hfs  rules  for  spelling.  For,  against  tJio  use  of  le  at  the  end  of  words  from  the  learned 
hagOBgea,  and  against  tho  u  in  many  words  in  which  Johnson  used  it,  we  have  the  authority, 
not  ooly  of  general  usage  now,  but  of  many  grammarians  who  were  oontemporary  with  Johnson, 
and  of  nx>re  than  a  dozen  lexlcographerB,  ancient  or  modem,  among  whom  is  Walker  himseUl 
la  ttkis,  therefiire^  ICurray's  practice  is  ri^t,  and  his  commended  standard  dictionary,  wrong. 

Obs.  4. — Of  words  otwling  in  or  or  our,  we  havo  about  throe  hundred  and  twenty;  of  which 
not  more  than  fcrty  can  now  with  any  proprie^  bo  written  wiUi  the  latter  termination.  Aiming 
to  write  Monding  to  the  best  usage  <^  the  pvsent  day,  I  insert  the  u  in  so  many  these  words 
as  now  seem  moat  &niUar  to  the  eye  when  so  written ;  but  I  have  no  partiality  for  any  letters 
that  can  well  be  spared ;  and  if  tills  book  should  ever,  by  any  good  fortune^  happen  to  be  re- 
praKed,  after  honoar,  laboar,  Jitwntr,  hehaviw/r,  and  endeavovr,  shall  have  become  as  unfashionable 
as  taOhour,  errew,  ierrowr,  and  emperoar,  are  now,  let  the  proof-reader  strike  out  tlie  useless  letter 
not  only  frtHn  these  wwds,  but  teota  all  others  which  shall  bear  on  equally  antiquated  appearance. 

Obb.  5. — I  have  suggested  the  above-mentioned  imperfections  in  Dr.  Jc^vaotia  orthography, 
merely  to  ju^iiy  the  liberty  which  I  take  of  spiling  otherwise ;  and  not  with  any  view  to  give  a 
pfeferenco  to  that  of  Dr,  WAster,  who  is  now  coitteniUi^  lor  the  honour  of  having  furnished  a 
nore  correct  standard.  For  the  latter  anttuir,  though  ri^t  la  some  things  in  which  the  former 
was  wrong,  is,  on  the  whole,  still  more  erroneous  and  inconsistent  In  his  various  attempts  at 
reformation  in  oar  ortht^japhy,  he  lias  spelled  many  hundreds  of  words  in  such  a  variety  of  w^ys, 
tint  he  knows  not  at  last  which  of  them  is  right,  and  which  are  wrong.  But  in  respect  to  d^ 
atfira^  he  has  dime  good  serrioe  to  our  literature;  nor  have  hlscriticsbeni  sufficiently  just  reqKct- 
\a%  what  they  call  h^  iDnovations."  See  Cobb's  Critical  Review  tho  Orthc^t^>hy  of  Webster. 
To  omit  the  k  from  such  words  as  jntfil^ci,  or  tlie  u  from  such  as  mperiour,  is  certainly  no  innova- 
fim;  it  is  but  ignorance  that  censures  the  general  practice,  under  that  name.  The  advocates  for 
Johiaott  and  opponents  of  Webster,  who  are  now  so  zealoualy  stickling  for  the  k  and  the  u  in 
tbese  cases,  ought  to  know  Uiait  tb^  are  oontending  for  what  was  obsolete^  or  obsolescent,  when 
Dr.  J(rtuison  was  a  boy. 

0»  6. — T  have  before  observed  that  some  of  tho  grammarians  who  were  contemporary  wiUi 
JofaiisoB,  did  not  adopt  bis  practice  respecting  tho  k  or  tlie  u,  in  publick,  eriUckt  errour,  mperiow, 
fte.  And  indeed  I  am  not  sure  there  were  any  wtio  did.  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom  in  lT09,and  he 
died  in  1784  Bat  Brightbind's  Grammar,  which  was  written  during  tiie  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  died  in  1714,  in  treatii^of  the  letter  0,  says,  "If  in  any  Word  the  harder  Sound  precedes 
(•^  (iX  or  (y),  (i)  is  eiUier  added  or  put  in  ii<t  Place;  as,  SkiO,  Skin,  PvhUck:  And  tho'  the 
a&fitioQal  {k)  in  the  foregoing  Word  be  an  oU  Way  of  Spelling,  yet  it  is  now  veiy  Justiy  lefi;  off, 
asbeing  a saperflooos  Letter;  for  (c)  at  the  End  is  alwa^  haRL" — Seventh  Edition,  LoikL,  1746^ 
p.  37. 

Oh.  f.1 — The  three  grammars  of  Ash,  Priestley,  and  Lowth,  all  appnared,  in  their  first  editions, 
aboot  one  time;  all,  if  I  mistake  no^  In  tho  year  1763;  and  none  of  tiicse  learned  doctor^  it 
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voolcl  seem,  aaod  the  mode  or  spelling  now  ia  qocatioiL  In  AA,  of  1 1 99,  ve  have  sach  ortbognphy 
u  tiiU:  "Italics,  public,  domeatk^  our  traffic^  mudc^  quick;  earor,  superior,  vanior,  authon^ 
honour,  humour,  fiivour,  behaTiour.**  In  Priratley,  w  1TT2:  "Iambics,  dactyls,  dactylic,  ana- 
peestic,  mouosyUabic,  electric,  public,  critic;  author,  emperor's,  superior;  favour,  laboura,  nei^- 
boura,  laboured,  vigour,  eadeavour;  meagre,  hillock,  bailiwick,  bishoprick,  control,  travelling." 
In  Lowtli,  of  1799:  "Comic,  critic,  characteristic,  domestic;  author,  /tnw,  /avored,  endeavored, 
oliedging,  fbretells."  Now  all  these  ere  words  in  the  spelling  of  whlc^  Johnson  and  Webster 
contradict  each  other;  and  if  they  are  not  e31  right,  surely  they  would  DOt^  on  the  whole,  bo 
made  m(uro  nearly  ri^l^  by  h^og  ooofonned  to  either  theee  aathoritiea  exidud.vely.  Fn-  the 
BEST  USAGE  Is  the  uUtmato  rule  «  grammar. 

Obs.  8. — ^Tho  old  British  Grammar,  written  befbre  the  American  Bevolntioii,  and  even  befiwe 
"  ihe  learned  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson"  was  doctorated,  though  it  thus  respectfully  quotes  that  great 
Bcholar,  does  not  follow  him  in  the  spelling  of  which  I  am  treating.  On  the  contrary,  it  abounds 
with  examples  of  words  ending  in  tc  and  or,  and  not  io  ick  and  oar,  as  he  wrote  them ;  and  I  an) 
confident,  that,  from  tliat  time  to  this,  the  former  orthc^raphy  has  continued  to  be  more  common 
than  his.  Walker,  the  orthosplst,  who  died  in  1807,  yielded  the  point  respecting  the  ft,  and  ended 
about  foar  hundred  and  fifty  words  with  c  in  his  Rhyming  DictioDaiy;  but  be  thought  it  more  ctf 
an  itmovation  than  it  really  was.  InhisFronouncingI)jctioDaiy,hfiBay^  "Itbaabee&acustMn, 
tofthfn  Siese  iweTUy  years,  to  cnnit  the  k  at  tlie  end  of  words^  when  preceded  by  e.  This  has  in- 
troduoed  a  nov^y  into  the  language^  which  is  that  of  ending  a  word  with  an  unusual  letter,"  kc 
"  This  omission  of  ft  is,  however,  too  general  to  be  counteracted,  even  by  the  authority  of  John- 
son ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  confined  to  words  from  the  learned  languages." — WaJker's 
Principles  of  Pronunciaiion,  No.  400.  The  tenth  edition  of  Bum's  Grammar,  dated  1810,  sajrs, 
"  It  has  become  customary  to  omit  ft  after  c  at  the  end  of  dis^Uoblea  and  trisByllable^  tc  as 
mveie,  arithmetic,  logic;  but  the  ft  is  retained  in  monosyllables;  as,  bac^  deck,  ride,  Ac" — ^P.  25. 
James  Buchanan,  of  whose  English  Syntax  there  had  been  five  Amoican  editions  in  1792,  added 
no  ft  to  such  words  as  didadic,  criiic,  dassie,  of  which  he  made  ftequ^  use ;  and  tiKPUgji  he 
wrote  honour,  bi&our,  and  the  like,  with  u,  as  they  are  perhaps  most  generally  written  now,  he 
inserted  no  ti  in  error,  author,  or  any  of  those  words  in  which  that  letter  would  now  be  incon- 
sistent with  good  taste. 

Obs.  9.— Bicknell's  Grammar,  of  1790,  treating  of  the  letter  ft,  says,  "  And  fbr  the  same  reason 
we  have  drapf  it  at  the  end  of  words  after  c,  which  ia  there  always  imA;  as  in  jKtUfeib,  lo^u^  tc 
which  are  more  elesanUy  written  jwMiCiAyitf." — ^Fart  ii,  p.  13.  Again:  "It  has  heretofore jomed 
with  c  at  the  end  (n  words ;  as  pubUdt,  loffick ;  but,  as  before  observed,  bting  there  quite  super- 
tluouB,  it  is  now  loft  out" — lb.,  p.  16.  Home  Tooke's  orthography  was  also  agreeable  to  the  rule 
which  I  hare  j^ven  on  this  sabject.  8o  ia  the  usage  of  David  Booth :  "  Fonnerly  a  ft  was  added, 
us,  rustick,  poHtidi,  JjriOmetidc^  tc  but  this  is  now  in  disuse."— AwA'f  Airod.  io  JJicL,  Loud, 
1814,  p.  80. 

Obs.  10. — As  the  authors  of  many  recent  spelling-books — Cobb,  Emerson,  Bnrhans,  Bolles, 
Sears,  Marshall,  Uott,  and  others — are  now  contending  fbr  this  "superjtuoua  letter,"  in  S(ate  of  all 
the  authority  agwnst  it,  it  seems  proper  briefly  to  notice  thdr  argument,  lest  the  student  be  mis- 
led by  it.  It  is  summed  up  by  one  6C  them  in  the  following  words:  "In  regard  to  ft  oflw  e  at 
the  end  of  words,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  its  omlaeion  has  never  been  attempted,  except 
in  a  smaU  portion  of  the  cases  where  it  occurs ;  and  that  U  tends  to  an  erroneous  pronunciation  of 
derivatives,  aa  in  mimick,  mimicking,  where,  if  the  ft  were  (nnitted,  it  would  read  mirmcwiff;  and 
as  c  before  i  ia  always  sounded  Uke  9,  ii  must  be  pronounced  mimiaing.  Now,  Ednce  U  ia  never 
omitted  in  monosyllables,  vAere  it  most  frequently  occurs,  as  in  Hock,  dock,  &c,  and  can  bem  a 
peart  orUj/  of  imly^UaUes,  it  is  thooght  better  to  preserro  it  in  all  case^  1^  which  we  have  one 
graend  role,  in  place  of  several  irregnhirities  and  exceptions  tliat  must  follow  ita  partial  omisakm." 
— BoUes's  ^dling-Boak,  p.  2.  I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  tlieso  two  sentences  evince  great 
want  of  oare  or  dtill  In  the  art  of  grammar.  But  it  ia  proper  to  inform  liim,  that  we  have  in  our 
language  eighty-six  monosyllables  which  end  with  eft,  and  from  them  about  fifty  compounds  or 
derivatives,  which  of  course  keep  the  same  termination.  To  these  may  he  added  a  dozen  or  more 
which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  fbnnatkin,  such  as  hvckabatk,  pickapack,  gimerack,  tickiack,  picknick, 
barrack,  knapsack,  hollyhock,  shamrock,  hammock,  hiUock,  hommoek,  bvUock,  roi^mck.  But  tba 
TCiliB  on  which  this  argument  is  founded  are  only  six ;  o^^ool^  narndt,  tre^idc,  frolidt,  mmack, 
and  phffsiek;  and  these,  unquestionably,  must  either  be  spelled  with  the  ft^  or  must  assume  it  in 
tiielr  derivatives.  Now  that  usefhl  dasn  of  words  whi<di  are  generally  and  properly  written  with 
final  e,  are  about  j^w  hundred  and  fifly  in  number,  and  are  all  of  them  either  acljectives  or  nomiB 
of  regular  derivation  fixim  the  learned  languages,  being  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  which 
have  come  to  us  ftom  Greek  or  Latin  roots.  But  what  has  the  doubling  of  c  by  ft,  in  our 
native  moosyUables  and  their  derivatives,  to  do  with  all  these  words  <^  fiweign  origin  ?  For  the 
reasoa  of  the  matter,  we  might  as  wdl  double  the  ^  as  our  anceetora  did,  in  nattmdl,  temperaii, 
^pirOiuM,  tc 

Obs.  11.— The  learner  should  observe  that  some  letters  indine  much  to  a  duplication,  while 
some  others  ore  doubled  hut  seldom,  and  some,  never.  Thus,  among  the  vowels,  ee  and  oo  occur 
itequentiy;  aa  is  used  sometimes;  t'vnever — except  in  certain  latin  words,  (wherein  the  vowels 
are  separately  uttered,)  such  as  Horaiii,  Veii,  iidem,  genii.  Again,  the  doubling  of  u  ia  precluded 
by  the  &ct  that  we  have  a  distinct  letter  called  Double^  vhidi  was  made  by  Jnning  two  Yeea, 
or  two  Ue^  when  tiie  form  fbr  u  yraa  v.   So,  among  the  consonants,  /,  I,  and  a,  iiuMuo  more  to 
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duplustioa,  than  any  others.  Then  lettera  are  double,  not  only  at  the  end  of  those  monosyllables 
ThidihtTe  but  ODOTowel,  as  «fiij^f7M^ fan;  but olflo  under  some  other  drcamBtaDcefl.  Accord- 
in; togeoBnliK^ie^  fliMl/isd^bledukwarii^Towetfia  abnoBtaU  cues;  Hin  &a«t(|f,  coiff/, 
jifanil^  mSir^,  Aerig,  kirif,  mattiff:  yet  Dot  in  eahf,  which  b  pahqM  better  written  cal^ 
rmal  t  M  may  be  seen  by  Role  8th,  admita  not  now  of  a  dupUcation  like  this;  but,  by  the 
cxccptiDiu  to  Bute  4tfa,  it  ia  fteqaently  doubled  when  no  other  oonaonaut  would  be;  aa  iu  lraw^ 
litq,  jPxtBag;  nuke^  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Lowth,  Walker,  and  Vebatcr,)  wo  will  haro 
jil  jipiiig,  goettppmg,  ana  wonMppiiag,  to  bo  needful  exceptiona  alaa 

Ubk.  12.— Rnalf  aometimea  occurs  abgle^  aa  iu  obu^  otiof,  Uoi ;  and  especially  in  Latin  wcvda, 
ast7nii,tn9eto;  md  when  it  fa  added  to  fimn  phmla,  aa  Mrs^  veraa:  but  thii  letter,  too^  ia 
genenlly  donUsd  at  the  end  <^  primitiTe  wmla  of  more  than  one  ayUablc ;  oa  in  eareas&,  compass, 
atinas,  Jkoran,  tnspasa,  embarrass.  On  the  contrary,  the  other  consonanta  aro  seldom  doubled, 
ncept  when  tbcy  come  xmiar  Rule  3d.  The  letter  p,  howerer,  ta  commonly  doubled,  in  aomo 
vwds,  wen  when  it  forms  a  noedleas  exception  to  Hnle  4th;  aa  in  the  detivativea  ttomfiU^ 
fiiaip,  and  pe(h^  also  wcrship.  This  letter,  too,  was  veiy  frequently  doubled  in  Ureek ;  whence 
ve  taita,  fnxa  ibe  name  of  Pbil^  of  liacedoo,  the  woida  ^Sqipie  and  Philqtpue,  which,  if 
qdledaoeoidingtoour  rule  fbr  anch  derivatirea,  would,  like  gaikptd  aud^oAwer,  siruped  and 
imq^  hare  but  one  p.  We  taA  them  so  written  in  aocne  late  dictionaries.  But  if  JilHpped, 
Sostippei,  and  vnnluiixd,  with  tho  other  derivatirea  from  the  aame  roota,  are  just  and  Qecc«saiy 
exceptions  to  Bale  4th,  (which  I  do  not  admit,)  so  are  these ;  and  for  a  much  stronger  reason, 
a  the  rlMBM*]  aidxilar  will  think.  In  our  laog^go,  or  in  words  purely  English,  the  lettera  A,  i. 
},  k,  q,  V,  tr,  X,  and  y,  are,  properly-  speaking,  never  dovlted.  Tct,  in  the  forming  of  compounds,  ic 
may  ponibly  happen,  thiU  two  Aitcbes,  two  Eaya,  or  even  two  Double-nea  or  Wits,  shall  come 
together;  aa  in  withhold,  bridtkiln,  tlowaofTn,  iayyorn. 

Ob&  13. — ^There  are  some  words — aa  those  which  oome  from  metal,  medal,  eeral,  crystal, 
arji,  aiO,  emU  Iranqiiit,  j»p»(— in  whkih  tho  dasaical  acdiolar  la  apt  to  Tiolate  tiie  au^ogy 
of  Ei^idi  deriratfm,  by  doubling  the  letter  I,  bocaoao  he  Temembers  the  of  their  foreign  rooia, 
at  tbflr  bndpi  coTre^tondeDta.  But  let  hun  alao  remember,  tbat^  if  a  knowledge  c€  etymology 
may  be  abown  by  spelling  metallic,  'metalliferoua,  metallography,  metallurgies  metaQurgist,  metal- 
lurgy, medallic^  medallion,  crystallize,  crystalline,  argOloua,  aigillaceoua,  a:i^lar,  axillary,  caviUous^ 
caviUukn,  p^^riUate,  papilloua,  papillary,  tranquillity,  and  pupiUary,  with  double  j;  ignorance  of  it 
mart  needa  be  imi^ied  in  qieUW  mebilioe,  metalis^  metakdd,  mctalotdal,  medalist,  coralaocou% 
conliae,  coralite,  corallnito,  oorakid,  ooraloidol,  cnystaUte,  ugUlte,  argUitic^  tnaquUiie,  and  paptt* 
ige,  in  Eke  manner.  But  we  cannot  well  dooUe  the  I  in  tbo  fimner,  and  not  In  Oie  latter  woroa. 
lure  ia  a  dioice  of  difflculties.  Etymolc^  must  govern  orthography.  But  what  etymology  f 
oor  own,  w  that  which  la  foreign?  If  we  say,  both,  they  disagree;  and  the  mere  English  schour 
eaanx  know  when,  or  howfio-,  to  be  guided  by  the  latter.  If  a  Latin  diminutive,  aapapilia  frtnt 
^■^pBjBorjii^pt^Taiwfromjiigni*,  or  fran^^Aufiom  fraii«  and  fuieiiM^  happen  to  double  an( 
met  we  forever  ding  to  the  reduplication,  and  that,  in  spte  of  our  own  rules  to  the  contrary  f 
TRiy  iiftmore  objectitmbletochange  jnQ>iSanf  toj)iQnZary,ti)an;n^  Xopupilf  or,  to  change 
frvufadEAu  to  ftvnotiijj^,  than  frwigwtfwj  to  traaqviit  AJid  since  papiioua,  puptlage,  and  tran- 
ftHue  are  formed  from  the  En^Mi  worda,  and  not  directly  from  tho  Latin,  why  ia  it  not  as 
iBfioiier  to  write  Ifaem  with  double  A  u  to  write  peribua,  vasBolage,  and  vMUk,  in  the  aame 
naoner? 

Obs.  14. — ^If  the  practice  of  tho  learned  would  nBow  us  to  follow  tbo  English  rule  here,  lahould 
indiiio  to  the  oiHnion,  that  all  the  words  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  ought  to  be  written  with 
siifk  I  Ainsworth  exhibits  the  lAtiu  word  for  coral  in  fbur  forms,  and  the  Qreek  word  in  three. 
Two  of  the  latin  and  two  of  the  Greek  have  tho  I  single ;  the  ottten  double  it  He  also  speUs 
'omtiliaH'wtthaiie^anddcflnMit  "A  sort  of  white  marble^  eall^  The  ^laniarda, 

ftDinwlioseniedaSEi,wehavoffle(U;  whose  afv>^  is  W'viZ^fhnn  the  Latin  aiip^;  and  to  whoso 
mSor,  Webster  traces  cavil;  in  all  th^r  deriTaavea  flrcan  &ese  Latin  roots,  metatttm,  metal — 
onilntni,  coraUium,  curaiiuTn,  or  orraQiim,  coral — crystaUus  or  erystalbim,  crystal — ■pupUhs,  pupil 
— «nd  tnuqaUba,  tranquil — follow  th^  own  rules,  and  write  mostly  with  single  {;  as,  pupil^, 
atetcfaer;  tndaZtco,  metaUc ;  «»r(dt>ia(/m.)  coralino;  crw&i^t no^ oystaline ;  cryatatizof ,  crj'slaUze ; 
tnquHear,  tranqoiUze;  and  Iraiiqvilidad,  tranquility.  And  if  we  follow  not  oura^  when  or  how 
Aill  flia  En^ish  sdtolar  ever  know  why  we  apell  as  we  do?  For  example^  what  can  be  make 
of  the  orOi^^hy  (tf  the  Allowing  words,  which  I  copy  from  our  best  dictionaries:  equip', 
e^fiiip^;  wor^iiqs  wor'ahipper ; — peril,  perikna;  ewri^  eMrakKia;t— libel,  lib^oua;  quarrel, 
qouTdoQs;— opal,  opaiUne;  mietal,  metalline ;§—oonl,  oorallifiinn;  crystal,  ayataUonn;— dial, 

*  AeeardlBK  to  UtOaton,  tbe  (vraUHnu  bqrft  was  a  kind  «f  Phrygian  narbla,  "  called  dtroHwa,  or  hj  aa  other 
B«M  AnuoriMii"  But  OOm  aabataoM  aueiiis  to  ba  dUfitrant  ftnui  all  that  an  daaerfbad  if  Webatcr,  under  lha 
aMM(tf''<WUii«,"  "comUiniU,"  and  "ftmOIiU,"   See  WiiUler's  Oetmn  DUL 

t  Tbe  Greek  word  ftn-oryti  ta  •!"}  i^-^,  or  IpyMos,  ifnm  mpyAs,  wUtai>lBaai>bigpan  wUtaaarth;  anfllaaa 
•Itn  ^>^ed  with  an«  lambda  aa  wilb  two. 

t  Dr.  W«baW,  with  apparent  pr^niety,  wrilea  eatlUng  and  emilous  with  en*  I.  Ilka  dialing  and  perilmts; 
balhchHla  etuicnil  Tionore  unlfvniiltj  than  Johnaon,  In  Mspeet  to  tho  doabllng  of  I  AnaL  Ha  alao,  ia  aomo 
iM«nwa,  aeeenta  slniUAr  wnrds  Turluiulr ;  aa,  evr'aMform,  npoa  the  Irat  ayuable,  mabU'If/orm,  apon  Uio 
MMd :  Mvtfama  and  pajyiUtrttM,  apon  die  Srat,  ai^Plims,  upon  thAecoad ;  aafiOar,  opon  the  firat,  mcdvl'lar, 
apaalheaeeood.    See  ttUxter'it  Ortoao  iMtl. 

I  I^nr  vivta  ernriWiiA,  enMtoMza,  cTgatoZfaatfol^  me^  andtbaaa 
feM,  aa  wd  aa  «nrtriM*Vqh  mateiia.  wwlal^^ 
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dbUlat;  medal, medaUtat;^nHoaI,rtaoaUoii;  meial,meSaSlkin-,—mini,w^  metal, 
metamat,  metaJlaivy; — ciril,  dviliza,  civility;  tranquil,  tnioquillize,  faWMpdlM^ ;-HMTel,  Dovel- 
iam,  novelist,  novwze;  grvvel,  groveUing,  groveUed,  groT^er? 

Oae.  16. — The  eecoad  clause  of  Mamjr^a  or  Walker's  6tfa  Rule  ibr  apelling,  givei  only  a 
I  to  eacli  of  tbe  derivativea  above  luuned.*  But  it  abo  tnata  in  like  manner  many  hundrede  ot 
vwrds  in  which  the  I  must  oeitaiiity  be  doubled.  And,  a*  nothw  "the  Conqalw,"  nor  any  of  his 
copiers,  have  paid  any  r^ard  to  their  own  {Hindple,  nefttier  their  doctrine  nor  ^eir  practice  can 
be  of  much  weight  other  way.  Yet  it  ia  imp(»taot  to  know  to  what  words  tbe  rule  la,  or  is  not, 
applicable.  In  coasideriDg  this  vexatious  queation  about  the  duplication  of  A  I  was  at  fiist  inclined 
to  admit  Uiat,  wbniever  fbal  t  baa  become  single  in  Eo^iah  by  dropping  tiie  second  t  of  a  fareiga 
root,  tbe  word  shall  resume  the  U  in  all  derivativea  fbrmed  from  it  by  ad^g  a  t»mination  b^^- 
ning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  borylku,  beryl,  beri/Uine.  This  woukl,  of  course,  double  the  I  in  nearly  all 
tiie  derivatives  frocn  metai,  medal,  Ac.  But  what  says  Custom  f  She  oonstai^y  doubles  the  I  in 
most  them;  but  wavers  in  respect  to  some,  and  in  a  lew  will  have  it  sin^  Hence  tiie  difiKr 
onlty  of  drawing  a  Une  by  which  we  may  abide  witbout  oetiiarai  PiipSSage  UDii.pit'piaKry,  with 
U,  are  aooordlng  to  WdBser'tllkitmiag  Dktioitarff;  batJohDsonqpdlstMm  jw'^pOof^aMjw'piI^ 
with  eln^e  I;  and  Walker,  in  his  I^ononndng  Dicticsiary,  has  ptgtOoffo  with  cme  I,  and  jNqnUiiry 
with  two.  Agun :  both  Johnson's  and  the  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  give  va  medoUM  and  mefoBiat 
with  U,  and  are  sustained  \yf  Webetw  and  others;  but  Walker,  in  1^  Rhyming  Diotitaiary,  writes 
them  medaUH  and  mebditi,  with  aii^  I,  like  diaiigl,  formalut,  eabaUM,  herimliei,  and  twenty  other 
such worda.  Further:  Webaterdoimeathelin  aU  tbedmvativ^sofmeta^  msdal^  fii>ra^  oxi^ 
anApu^a;  kniyr^iMl%Ai^bitSiih<mot crystal,  caml,pig»l,»^ 

OBa  16.— Dr.  Webster  abo  attempta,  or  pretends,  to  put  hi  pracdoe  the  hasty  propositkHi  cf 
Walker,  to  spell  with  smg^  I  all  derivatives  from  words  aiding  in  I  not  nnder  the  accent.  "No 
kXta,"  saya  Walker,  "  seems  to  be  more  frequently  doubled  impropetly  than  L  Why  we  should 
write  UMUag,  levying,  reoMag,  and  yet  cfferwm,  mi^gtrmg,  reaaoaing,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
determine;  and,  unless  lean  give  a  better  |Aea  than  any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet,  for  being 
doubled  in  this  utuation,  I  must,  in  the  style  Ludan,  in  his  trial  of  the  letter  T,  declare  fbr  an 
e^qwlaion."— ii^t/nunfr  I>ieL,  p.  x.  This  rash  conception,  being  adopted  by  some  men  of  still  lea 
caution,  has  wrou^t  grecrf  miacduef  hi  oar  orthogr^iby.  With  rennet  to  words  coding  in  «^  it 
is  a  good  and  aufflcient  reaaon  for  doubling  the  I,  that  the  e  may  otherwise  be  suppoeed  servile 
and  atleat.  I  have  therefor©  made  this  tarmlnatioa  a  general  exception  to  the  rule  against 
cbubting.  Beffldea,  a  la^  number  of  these  worda,  being  derived  from  foreign  vcsds  in  whidi 
the  I  was  doubled,  have  a  aeoood  reason  kx  the  duplication,  as  etrong  as  that  which  has  often 
iodooed  these  same  authora  to  double  that  letter,  as  noticed  above.  Such  an  bordel,  dia^iel, 
dnel,  fardel,  gab^  gospel,  gravel,  lamel,  l^id,  Ubel,  marvel,  model,  novel,  pared,  quarrel,  and 
si^neL  Aoowdingjy  we  find,  tlut,  In  Ids  woric  of  expulaion,  Dr.  Webster  haa  not  unftequentiy 
ooDtradicted  hinuM^  and  coiubnned  to  oaage,  by  doubling  the  I  where  he  probably  intended  to 
write  it  smgle.  Tlitia,  in  the  wotda  borddler,  ctuq>ellany,  chapelhi^,  gospdlary,  gospdler,  gravelly, 
lamellate,  htmellar,  lamellariy,  laraelliform,  and  apinelWe,  he  haa  written  the  { douUe,  while  be 
haa  grossly  corrupted  many  other  similar  words  by  forbearing  the  redu[dicatioa;  as,  frovder, 
growkng,  Aidist,  marvelous,  and  the  lika  In  oases  of  such  difficulty,  we  can  never  arrive  at 
unifbrmity  and  conastenuy  of  practice,  unless  we  resort  to  prineiptea,  and  such  princi{de8  as  can 
be  made  intelligible  to  the  EngliaK  scholar.  If  any  <»o  is  diaaattafled  with  tbe  rules  and  excep- 
tions which  I  have  laid  down,  let  him  study  tiie  sutifect  tiQ  be  can  fomlah  tbe  sdioolt  with  better. 

Obs.  it. — ^We  have  in  our  language  a  very  nnmerooa  dasa  <^  a^jBCtfvflS  eudhig  In  a&b  cr  ibk, 
as  q^hU^  arabie,  Merable  admimihU,  credihU,  infaJKMe,  to  Uie  number  of  nine  hundred  or  more. 
In  respect  to  the  proper  Ibrm  and  ngnifloation  of  some  of  these,  there  oooors  no  small  difBcutty. 
Abk  is  a  common  English  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  much  better  understood  than  its  origin. 
Home  Tooke  supposes  it  to  have  come  from  the  Gothic  noun  a&oJ^  signilying  atreogih ;  and  con* 
sequently  avers,  that  it  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  objective  hdbiiit,  Jit,  or  able,  from 
wUch  our  etymolt^ists  erroneously  derive  it" — Diversions  of  Purigy,  YoL  ii,  p,  460.  This  I  sup* 
pose  the  etymologists  will  dispute  with  him.  But  wbatevor  may  bo  its  true  derivation,  no  one 
can  well  deny  that  oMs,  as  a  mifflx,  betongs  most  property,  not  exdusively,  to  twr&«;  Ibr  nM»t 
of  the  worda  formed  by  i^  ore  pkdnly  a  sort  ci  vwhal  a^fectives.  And  it  is  evident  that  thia 
author  is  right  in  supposing  that  English  w<nd8  of  this  tcm^aticHi,  like  tbe  Latin  verbals  in  bHiSy 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  such  a  ^gnifloation  as  may  justify  the  name  which  he  gives  them,  of 
"poteniiai  pawiva  a4}ectwea;"  a  signiflcation  in  which  the  English  and  the  Latin  derivativea  ex- 
actly correspond.  Thus  dis'soUMe  or  diiiojv'oUs  does  not  mean  able  to  disooioa,  hatcapeMe  o/iemg 
disKlved;  aud  divisible  or  eUmdable  does  not  metm  o&fe  to  divide,  but  capable  ofbeiiig  dioidied. 

Obs.  18. — As  to  the  appllc^on  of  this  suffix  to  nom^  when  we  oondder  the  signification  of 
the  worda  thus  formed,  Its  propriety  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  true,  however,  that  nouns  do 
aometimes  assume  something  of  the  nature  of  verbs,  so  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  adjectives  that  are  of  a 
partidfoal  character;  sudi,  for  instance,  as  sointai,  higoied,  eonxiied,  gifted,  tufted.  Again,  of  sodi 
as  hard-hearled,  good-natured,  cold-blooded,  we  have  an  hideflnite  number.  And  petiiaps,  upon 
tbe  same  prindple,  the  formation  of  sadh.  words  as  actionable,  eompanioruible,  eixxptionable,  mark- 
^able,  merdui/UcMe,  pasturable,  treasoiUibk,  and  so  fortii,  may  be  justified,  if  care  be  t^en  to  use 
them  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  tbe  real  verbals.   But,  sorely,  the  meaning  which  is  com- 

*  "  Bat  If  a  d^thong  HUBcdM,  or  tb«  aoMut  to  on  Iba  w<eoadiw  Brlbbto,  tb«  eoMooMt  rwMtlna  datfe:  ai. 
totoa,Mllt«t  tooAr,ano&riIl■."-Jrllml|<<OcteMftn»,,^«t  Viittii'a  JUvai.  MA,  latrnk,  pu  Is. 
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nwnly  sttadied  to  Ae  word*  amiea&I^  cA«v«iM^  /wMmafife,  ^nmnoU^  jwoooaUs,  nmoMN^ 
fleamraibk,  aaaatmoMa,  maUibie,  mad  khim  othen,  woidd  nerer  be  giiiesaed  fhoni  their  (bnnatioB. 
Thoa,  nuftiite  meana  ^ttatg  or  mdiajri  *nd  not  oils  to  nnf^  or  copoM;     ftfinfr  NtfedL 

Obb.  19.— TlMWgfa  all  words  that  termiiuUe  ia  oUb,  used  as  a  mifllx,  are  properij  redconed 
derivativea,  rather  tbu  otHnpouadi^  and  in  ^  fbrmer  cbas  the  Bepwste  metoiti;  of  the  paiti 
UBled  fa  nmch  1MB  t^BKlad  than  faitbt  latter;  7et,  inthe  lue  ofwordaof  tUa  ftnmitloD,  itimdd 
bewaUtohaTeflomeraqwottothtBeiMral  analogy  of  their  rigniflcatfoo  as  atated  abore;  and 
not  to  make  dertratiYea  of  the  mtae  fitahioD  convey  meanings  so  different  as  do  MOne  of 
tiuaei  Perhaps  it  is  (hm  BDme  general  notion  of  their  imiwopriety,  that  Berend  words  of  thia 
doubtful  ciiarscter  ham  already  tMOome  obaolete,  or  are  gtadiuilly  blUng  into  disuse:  ai^  occuatom- 

mbit,  Toaorabk,  ahapdbU,  temblaiie,  vmgecMe,  veriiabie.  Still,  there  are  sereral  otheni,  yet  currently 
amployed,  wl^ch  might  better  perfaapH,  for  the  same  reason,  give  plaoe  to  more  regular  terms:  sk, 
SK^eable,  for  friendly  or  kind;  cAorAoMg^  tot  bmuiootaU  or  lAeraJ;  mhnrakk,  for  efparaU  or 
^eeioua;  peaeedNe,  tat  peae^  or  adharfOa;  ^bsfwu&H  forfriMsAi^  or  dMpA^ 
foii^orbKnUm;  aoetabit,  tirtoekiott^liMe;  reatondUt,  far  ratunud  tmt  jwL 
Obr.  20. — In  reflect  to  the  orthography  of  words  ending  in  abh  or  ible,  It  is  sometimes  diffl- 
to  dcterminD  which  of  these  endhigs  oi^t  to  be  prefemxi ;  as  whether  we  ought  to  write 
iauUe  or  tembte,  rtaendbb  or  reverviUe,  addabie  or  addMe.  In  Latin,  the  termination  is  bilis,  and 
tiie  preceding  vowel  is  determined  by  the  eoitjugaiiim  to  which  the  verb  belongs.  Tho^  &a  verbs 
at  tte  first  eonjngation,  it  is  a;  aa,  from  arare,  to  plouf^,  arabilu,  arable,  tillable.  For  the  seo- 
end  cwyigaHon,  it  is  t;  ai^  ftom  dodn,  to  teach,  doe&klit,  or  docSig,  docMe  or  doeOe,  teachabla. 
nvtfwthirdooi^i^atkm,itis<;ai^aimi«efid£fw,tosell,«Badi&a^i^^  And.  fivttio 

fxinfa  ooojugatioD,  it  is  t ,-  a!i,  from  sepelire,  to  bury,  sepdib^  tep'tHblB,*  bnriable.  But  from  sofco 
and  voiso,  of  the  third  ooQjugation,  we  have  ttUIu,  vbU;  as,  toliibWs,  fotvNe,  solvible  or  solvable; 
eoteMb,  tnfHMs,  ndlaUe.  Henoe  the  Engiish  wdrda,  m/ciMa,  m^okbh,  irns'pkiNe,  dUaduhk, 
wdUmiiAie,  and  twofitNe.  Thus  the  Latin  verbals  in  Mu,  are  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  orthog^ 
opliy  of  all  such  words  as  are  traceable  to  them;  but  flie  mere  English  scholar  cannot  avail 
UnaHf  cf  tiiia  wid.',  and  of  this  wart  of  words  we  have  a  Bwch  greater  number  than  were  ever 
kmnm  in  I^tin.  A  few  we  have  borrowed  from  the  French:  as,  imabk,  capable,  prtfirable,  am- 
eertiife;  and  these  we  write  as  they  are  written  m  FrendL  Bat  the  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  those 
wUdi  ore  of  Ki^^ieh  growth.  For  some  (^them  are  fbrmed  according  to  the  model  ol  the  Latin 
vertials  in  ibihs ;  as  farcibte,  coerdbk,  redneOAe,  diaarmMe :  and  others  are  made  by  simply  adding 
tba  Rffix  able ;  as  Iraaable,  pronouneeabk,  manageabie,  adoimtble,  rftunuMe,  The  lart  are  pur^j* 
Ki^sih;  and  yet  they  correspond  in  form  with  sucji  as  come  from  Latin  verbals  in  MHa. 

Obsl  31. — FiDm  these  different  modes  of  formatlou,  with  the  choice  of  different  roots,  we  have 
BDBNtiinee  two  or  three  words,  dilfeiing  in  ortbogr^y  and  pronunciation,  but  cooTejing  the  sanw 
BMtnfag;  m,  dM^ate  and  diefdabk,  dafpicabk  and  dtepi tabid,  rtfenMe  and  nfi^rihie,  mt*'- 
cdfand  msi/aN^  dVtoMIe,  dimfv&)lt,  and  dmdCvable.  Hence,  too,  we  have  some  words  whidi 
seem  to  the  mwe  En^ish  sdiolar  to  be  spelled  In  a  very  contradictoiy  manner,  thoagh  each,  per- 
lu^)^  obeya  the  law  <^  its  own  derivation ;  as,  jwoeeoUe  and  JorcibU,  impiereeaiie  and  coer^iie, 
mmriageable  and  eorriffiUej  damagtabie  and  ekg^le,  elUmgeaUe  and  tangible,  chtxrgeabU  and  fnm- 
gibk,  fatdbie  aad  dtfmibie,  preferable  and  n^aribU,  convermMe  and  rewrnUe,  d^endai^  and 
daeatdMe,  ammtdabb  and  atauHtk,  hsadoUs  and  cendtNe,  divitUMe  and  corvodii^  returwHe 
aad  dmrmMa,  wdiqwma&ls  and  n^uuOite,  adtSmN$  and  fiuMe,  reapeeUdik  and  eaoipatSile, 
iMrrtsife  and  coBKHtk,  toadie  aadfitxibU. 

Obs.  22. — The  American  editor  of  ttie  Red  Book,  to  whom  all  dwae  ajqiarent  fnoon^stendea 
seemed  real  blonders,  has  greatly  exaggeiated  this  difficulty  in  our  iHthography,  and  charged 
JohsflOD  and  Walker  with  having  written  all  these  words  and  many  more,  in  Uiia  contradictory 
manner,  "  vriOkoui  atty  t^>partni  reason He  boldly  avers,  that^  "The  perpetual  contradictionfl 
of  the  same  or  like  words,  tnaSOM  book»,  show  that  the  authors  had  do  distinct  ideas  of  what  is 
light,  and  what  is  wnrng;**  and  Ignorantiy  inu^inei,  tiiat,  "The  use  of  Ma  laUwr  than  oUe^  At 
ami  COM,  origuMted  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  wall  sound  of  e  aad  jTi  in  the  derivati^;  and 
tr  dtk  lost  eoi^Md  to  that  use,  it  would  be  ao  easy  and  simple  rule.'  — Aed  Book,  p.  170.  Hence, 
he  pffopoaes  to  write  peacible  for  peaeeobU,  iradbie  for  traceable,  clmiffilU  for  chanytahU,  manajSil» 
far  nwwagaaftfe;  and  so  for  all  the  rest  that  come  from  words  ending  incear  ge.  But,  whatever 
advantage  there  might  be  in  this,  his  "  easy  and  Bimfde  rule"  would  work  a  revolution  for  which 
the  world  is  not  yet  propared.  It  would  make  audible  mdabh,  faJkbie  fiiSable,  feoMbk  feeatd^ 
farriUs  terrabie,  hornble  hcrrdbk,  Ac  No  tyro  can  spell  hi  a  w<»Be  manner  than  thia,  even  if  be 
have  DO  role  at  aU.  And  those  who  do  not  know  enough  of  Latin  grammar  to  profit  by  what  I 
ion  wbA  in  the  |seaeiUDg  observation,  may  console  tbemietvai  wMi  the  reflection,  that,  in  spell* 
ing  tiiese  diOcolt  weeds  entiidy  by  gneet,  they  will  not  ndss  the  way  m«e  than  aome  have  done 
who  intended  to  be  critics.  The  rule  given  by  JtAn  Bum,  for  able  and  <Me^  is  leas  objecticm- 
aUe;  bat  it  ia  rendered  oselees  by  the  great  nnmber  of  its  exceptions. 

On.  23. — As  most  of  the  rdea  for  spelling  refer  to  the  final  letterg  of  our  primitive  words,  It 
may  be  proper  for  the  learner  to  know  and  remember,  that  not  all  the  letters  cf  the  alphabet  can 
assume  that  sitnation,  and  that  some  of  them  terminate  words  much  more  freqOMitiy  than  othen. 
Thoa,  in  Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionaiy,  the  letter  a  ends  about  220  words ;  b,  160 ;  c,  460 ;  il 

■  JohoMn,  IMInr,  and  WdMtK.  alt  neU  ttla  word  t^iUiU;  vUeh  la  obrlnwlv  wnagi  aa  iaJohiWMi'a 
tel*BtlMi«<ltfraHavl^tslMdSBla.  S^ptowoaU  Make,  nrttUa  word,  bstaqpOOlt  and  a9<»la,h>4g«dila. 
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1550i  e,  7000;  /,  140;  g,  280;  A,  400;  <  29;  y,  utme;  il^  650;  ^  1000;  m,  660;  %  8300;  it, 
SOO;  A  460;  q,  lUHW;  r,  2T60;  «,  3260;  t,  8100;  v,  14;  i^  urate;  w,  200;  x,  100;  v,  6000; 
%  6.  We  hsre^  then,  three  ooiiS(HiaiitB,y,  q,  and  «,  vhicfa  nerer  end  •  woei.  And  why  nott 
With  respect  toy  and  v,  the  raMOD  la  {dahi  from  their  hiatny.  These  letters  were  formerly  iden- 
tifled  widi  i  imd  «,  whk^  are  not  lem^natioiiAl  tetters.  The  vowel  «  endB  no  pnre  Enj^iah  word, 
except  that  which  is  formed  of  its  own  ca{utal  /;  and  the  few  words  wbicli  end  with  u  are  all 
Ibr^gn,  except  Hunt  and  you.  And  not  only  bo,  the  letter  j  ie  what  waa  finmerly  called  t  om- 
aonani;  and  v  is  what  was  called  u  oniMUint  Bat  it  wm  the  initial  t  and  u,  orthe  *  aada  whidi 
preceded  an  other  vowd,  and  not  thoae  iriiidi  lUlowed  tne,  that  were  conTerted  into  the  oon- 
■onanta  j  and  «.  Hmoe,  ncatber  oftiteaa  lettns  erer  eDda  any  Kn^^  word,  or  is  ever  dooUed. 
Nor  do  they  unite  with  other  oonaonanta  before  or  after  a  vowel :  except  that  v  is  jt^ned  with 
r  in  a  few  worda  oi  Flrendi  origin,  aa  Uvn,  manawre;  or  with  I  in  some  Dntch  names,  as  Wat- 
ervleit.  Q  ends  no  EngMi  wwd,  because  it  is  always  ft^wed  by  u.  The  Yimch  teminatum 
^  which  ia  commonly  retained  in  pigti^  aaUqtie,  critique,  opaqve,  obtigtu,  bwieaque,  and  groteaque, 
is  equivalent  to  k;  henoe  we  write  pocA^  loottey,  cAeobsr,  riic,  mt^  and  mot^  rather  (batipaqud, 
taqtteg,  chequer,  ritqm,  taaaque,  and  moeqve.  And  some  aotbora  write  terkcfc  and  protait  prefer- 
ring k  to  que. 

Ona  21. — Thus  we  see  that/,  q,  and  v,  as%  far  the  moat  part,  initial  oonacmanta  only.  Henoe 
there  is  a  harahnea^  if  not  an  hnprofHiety,  in  that  syllabication  which  some  have  recently  adopted, 
wherein  they  accommodate  to  the  ear  the  diviai<Hi  oT  audi  worda  aa  mas-ta-ty,  praj-ed,  tn^-eet, — 
eq-tU-ijf,  liq-ui-date,  ex^heq-mr.  But  v,  m  a  ainular  eitoation,  bee  now  become  fkmiliar;  as  in 
ev-«r-y,  ev-i-deace :  and  it  may  also  stand  with  I  or  r,  in  the  division  of  snch  worda  as  aolv-mg  and  «err- 
i$tg.  Of  words  ending  in  ive,  Walker  exhibits  £>ur  hundred  and  flffy — exactly  the  aamo  niunbcr 
that  he  spells  with  ic.  And  Home  Tooke,  who  derives  ive  from  the  lAtin  mu,  (q.  d.  vis,)  and  ic 
from  the  Gh«ek  ucof,  (i^  d.  M^vft)  both  implying  jwwer,  has  i^  ofaaerred  that  there  Is  a  general 
oone^Kmdence  meaning  between  tbeae  two  daoaea  of  adJectirM— boA  being  of  "a  pbtential 
active  aigniSoadon;  aa  purgative,  vomiiioe,  operative,  Ac;  ca&artie,  emdie,  energ^c,  fta" — Di- 
veniom  of  Pwrky,  Vol  u,  p.  445.  I  have  bef<x>e  obeorved,  that  Todce  apdled  all  this  latter  dass 
<£  wcHrda  without  the  final  but  he  left  it  to  Dr.  Webater  to  aof^eet  the  reformation  of  atriking 
the  final  e  from  the  ft^mer. 

Obb.  26.— In  Dr.  Wdister'a  "  CcOlection  of  Eaaays  and  Fugitiv  Peeeea,"  publidied  m  1791^  iro 
find,  among  other  equaUy  ingenious  imnovenientB  of  our  <Hthi^[Taphy,  a  general  omission  of  the 
final  e  in  aU  words  endii^  in  or  nuw  of  all  words  ending  hi  ve,  preceded  by  a  short  vowol : 
aa^  "primmiv,  derivativ,  exieruiv,  posOiv,  deaerv,  tweh,  proov,  fcttf,  ketv,  gic,  Uv."  This  mode  of 
spelling,  had  it  beeb  adopted  by  crtiier  learned  men,  would  not  only  have  made  r  a  veiy  frequent 
final  oonaonant,  but  woidd  have  placed  it  in  an  other  new  and  strange  predicament,  aa  being 
aotgect  to  reduplication.  For  he  ttiat  will  write  hav,  giv,  and  Uv,  must  also,  by  a  gGoerol  rule  of 
grammar,  write  hawing,  gtming,  and  Uwing.  And  not  only  so,  there  will  follow  also,  hi  the 
aolemn  style  of  the  Bible,  a  chMige  of  givest,  Uvett,  gtvdh,  and  ItvefA,  mto  gimeat,  liwest,  gimet/i, 
and  liweih.  From  all  this  it  may  appear,  that  a  alent  final  e  is  not  always  quite  ao  useless  a 
thing  as  some  may  imanne.  Witii  a  levity  no  leas  remarkable,  does  the  nutiior  of  the  Hed  Book 
■pajptjan  at  once  two  ufl^nt  ways  of  reibrming  the  wthograi^iy  such  words  as  pierceabit, 
momageahle,  and  so  forth ;  in  one  of  which,  the  leUer  /  would  be  brought  into  a  new  position, 
and  Bubjected  aometimea  to  reduplication.  "  It  would  be  a  useftil  improvement  to  change  this  c 
into  a,  and  g  mto  j ;"  as,  piersabU,  maaiagaHe,  ic  "Or they  mig^t  assume  % as,  piereMe,  maa- 
agible,  &c. — Red  Book,  p.  110.  Now  would  not  this  "  uaeM  hnprovement"  give  cs  such  a  word 
as  aSi^able  t  and  would  not  one  such  monster  be  more  offensiyo  than  all  our  present  exceptions 
to  Rule  Othf   Out  upon  all  such  tampetina  with  orOogrqAyl 

Obs.  26.— If  any  thing  could  arrest  the  folly  of  innovators  and  dabbling  refonwffa,  it  would  be 
the  history  of  fcHmer  attempts  to  effect  improvemcuta  similar  to  theirs.  With  this  sort  of  bi8toi7 
every  one  would  do  well  to  acquaint  huueUj  before  he  proceeds  to  disfigure  words  by  {dacing 
their  written  elements  in  any  new  predicament.  If  the  orthography  of  the  Ea^isb  language  is 
ever  reduced  to  greater  re^ilarity  than  it  now  exhibits,  the  reibrmation  must  be  wrought  by 
those  who  have  no  dispositUm  eitber  to  exaggerate  its  present  defects,  or  to  undertake  too  modi. 
Begard  must  be  bad  to  ttie  (H%in,  as  well  aa  to  the  sounds,  <rf'wonliL  To  many  people,  all  silent 
letters  seem  superfluous;  and  all  indirect  modes  o(  spelling,  absurd.  Hence,  as  the  teamcr  may 
perceive,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  variations  and  digpoted  p(^ta  in  filing,  are  aucb  as 
refer  to  the  sileiit  lettns,  which  are  retained  by  some  writers  and  omitted  by  others.  It  is  de- 
^bte  that  such  as  are  useless  and  irregular  ahcxild  be  alwaya  omitted ;  and  such  as  are  useful  and 
r^ular  always  retuned.  The  rules  whidi  I  have  laid  down  as  principles  of  disciimination,  are 
such  as  almost  every  reader  will  know  to  be  generally  tru«^  and  agreeable  to  present  usage, 
tiiough  several  of  them  have  never  before  been  printed  in  any  gnunmar.  Their  application  will 
strike  out  scHue  lettUB  which  are  often  written,  and  retain  some  which  arc  often  oimtted;«bat,  if 
they  err  on  either  band,  I  am  confldMit  they  err  lees  than  any  othor  set  of  rules  ever  yet  formed 
§ae  the  aame  purpose.  Walker,  from  whom  Morray  borrowed  fals  rutea  for  qwlltng,  declares  fat 
an  expulmoQ  of  the  second  I  Hksia  fnueBsr,  gamboOed,  growSUnq,  rqw^ng,-  ctmUing,  and  all  dm- 
Uar  worda;  seems  more  willing  to  drop  an  I  from  iUneaa,  aiiBaeaa,  akriBitesa,  f^ness,  and  droSnega, 
than  to  retain  both  in  amalheaa,  iaOaesa,  ehiUneaa,  dti^ieas,  and  JuOneaa ;  makes  it  one  cS  Ua 
orthographical  aphoriams,  that,  "  Worda  tak%  into  composition  often  drop  those  letters  which 
were  superfiuous  hi  their  simples;  a^  Chri^tna^  durngkii,  Aow^;"  and,  at  the  same  timo^ 
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diooses  rather  to  restore  the  Bilent  e  to  the  ten  ^aivstivea  &oa  move  aai  prove,  from  which  John- 
son dropped  it,  than  to  drop  it  friHn  the  ten  Bimilar  words  in  which  that  anthor  retained  it  I  And 
not  odIj  so^  he  a^uee  against  the  principle  of  his  own  aphcviam ;  and  6878,  It  is  certainly  to  be 
feared  ihei,  if  tlua  pruning  of  our  words  of  all  the  superfloous  tottera,  aa  they  are  called,  shonld 
be  modi  larthtt  indulged,  we  shall  quickly  antiquate  our  most  respectable  authon^  and  im^ar- 
aUy  mum  oar  language." — WaOcer'a  ^tgming  iket,  p.  iviL 

Ob&  27. — No  attempt  to  sabject  our  orthagii^>hy  to  a  system  at  phonetic^  aeemi  Ukeiy  to 
meet  with  general  &Four,  or  to  be  free  from  objection,  if  it  should.  For  words  are  not  mere 
sounds,  and  in  their  orUtograpky  joon  is  implied  than  in  phonetics,  or  phonography.  Ideograidiic 
fiHiDS  have,  in  general,  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  identity,  histoiy,  and  lineage  of  words; 
and  these  are  important  matters  in  respect  to  which  phonetic  writing  is  very  liable  to  be  deficient. 
Dr.  Johnson,  about  a  century  ago,  observed,  **  There  have  been  many  sdicmes  ofTravd  for  the 
emendation  and  settlement  a  our  orthqgnqdnr,  whidi,  like  that  of  other  nations,  being  formed 
by  dunce^  or  according  to  tho  fancy  of  &o  eaniest  wiiteis  in  rude  ages,  was  at  first  very  various 
and  uocertain,  and  [is]  as  yet  sutBdcntly  irregular.  Of  these  reformers  some  have  endeavoured 
to  accommodato  orth^^phy  better  to  the  pronunciation,  without  consideriEg  that  this  is  to 
measore  by  a  shadow,  to  toko  that  for  a  model  or  standard  whidi  is  changing  while  tbey  apply 
it.  Others^  leas  absurdly  indeed,  but  with  equal  unlikelihood  of  success,  have  endeavoured  to 
[nHKfftion  the  number  of  letters  to  that  of  sounds,  that  every  sound  may  have  its  own  character, 
ana  every  character  a  single  sound.  Such  would  be  the  orthography  ct  a  new  language  to  be 
fixmed  a  synod  of  grammarians  upon  ^indples  of  science.  But  who  can  bc^  to  prevail  on 
nations  to  diuige  thcdr  pmctio^  and  make  all  thdr  idd  books  oseleBS?  or  what  advantage  would 
a  new  orthogrqthy  procure  equivalent  to  the  coufbskm  and  perplex!^  ct  such  an  altenmon  7" — 
Johiaon's  Gmmmar  before  ^uoriO  DiA,  p.  4. 

Obs.  28. — Among  these  refinrners  of  our  alphabet  and  ortbt^j^hy,  of  whose  schemes  he  gives 
examples,  the  Doctor  mentions,  first,  "  Sir  Tmmas  Smith,  secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
man  ot  real  learning,  and  much  practised  in  grammatical  disquisitions;"  who  died  in  1597  ; — 
next,  "  Dr.  GiO,  the  celebrated  roaster  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  London ;"  who  died  in  1635 
then,  **  CkarleM  Butler,  a  man  who  did  not  vast  an  understanding  whidi  might  hare  qualified 
Hm  for  better  employment;"  who  died  in  1647; — and,  lastly,  "ffaAop  Wi&uu,  (^Chester,  a 
learned  and  ingenious  critic,  who  la  said  to  have  propomd  his  adteme,  without  expecting  to  bo 
Mowed ;"  he  died  in  1672. 

ObSu  29. — From  this  timo,  there  was,  so  Ihr  aa  I  know,  no  noticeable  renewal  of  sudi  efibrts, 
till  aboat  the  year  1790,  when,  as  it  is  shown  above  on  page  134  of  my  Introduction,  Dr. 
Iter,  (who  n-as  then  only  "Koah  ITeMer,  Jwl,  attwney  at  law,")  attempted  to  spell  all  words  as 
tbey  are  spoken,  without  revising  the  alphabet — a  scheme  whkui  his  subsequent  experience  be- 
bn  many  years  led  hhn  to.abandim.  Such  a  reformation  was  again  attempted,  alxxit  for^  years 
after,  by  an  other  young  lawyer,  the  late  lamented  Thomas  S.  Orimki,  of  South  CaroliiU)  but 
with  no  more  success.  Horn  recently,  phonography,  or  phonetic  writing,  has  been  revived,  and 
to  some  extent  q>read,  by  the  pnblicatioDS  of  Jaaac  Piiman,  of  Bath,  England,  and  of  Dr.  Andrew 
OmisbxA,  of  Philadelphia.  The  system  of  the  former  has  been  made  known  in  America  chiefiy 
by  the  Icctutea  and  other  efibrte  of  Andrews  and  Boyle,  of  Dr.  SioTte,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  and  of 
£  W^ler,  a  publisher  in  Philadelphia. 

Ob&  30. — ^The  pronunciation  of  vords  being  evidently  aa  deficient  m  regularity,  in  uniformity, 
and  in  stotnlity,  as  is  their  ortbograf^y,  if  not  more  ao^  cannot  be  oonvenlently  made  the  measore 
of  thnr  written  cxpreauon.  Concerning  the  prindple  of  wrttlng  and  {Minting  by  sounds  alone, 
a  recent  writer  delrvcrs  his  opinion  thus  :  "  Let  me  here  observe,  as  something  not  remote  fh>m 
our  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  directiy  bearing  upon  it,  that  I  can  conceive  no  [other]  method 
of  BO  effectually  deGicing  and  barbarizing  our  ^gllsh  tongue,  no  [other]  scheme  that  would  go 
M>  far  to  empty  it,  practically  at  least  and  for  us,  of  all  the  houdod  wit,  wisdom,  imagination,  and 
Ustoty  vhidi  it  contains,  to  cut  the  vital  nerve  which  cotmects  its  present  with  the  past,  as 
the  introdnction  of  the  scbeme  of  '  phonetic  spellinj^'  which  some  bavo  lately  been  se^ously  ad- 
vocating among  as ;  the  prindplo  of  which  is,  tliat  all  wt^  dunld  be  spelt  accrading  as  tiuy 
are  sounded,  th^t  tho  writing  should  be,  in  every  case,  aubcvdinated  to  the  spealdiw.  The  tadt 
assumption  that  it  ouf^t  eo  to  be,  is  the  pervading  error  running  fhraugh  the  wh<ue  ayatem." — 
IL  C.  Trench,  on  the  Study  of  Words,  p.  177. 

Obs.  31. — Tho  phonographic  system  of  steDognq)hy,  tacbygraphy,  <x  short-hand  writing,  is,  I 
incline  to  believe,  a  very  great  ^provement  upon  the  earlier  methods.  It  is  periiaps  the  most 
rdiablo  mode  of  taking  down  speeches,  sermons,  or  argumenta  daring  their  delivery,  and  report- 
ing them  for  tho  press ;  though  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  this  mm  any  experience  of  my  own  in 
the  jmtc^Kre  of  tlio  art.  And  it  seems  highly  probable,  if  it  has  not  been  fully  proved,  that  chQ- 
dicn  may  at  first  bo  taught  to  read  more  readily,  and  vrith  better  articulation,  fitm  phonetn 
pasA,  oTjihonoti/py,  aa  it  has  been  called,  than  &om  bodes  that  exhibit  wM^  in  their  current  or 
cfitablided  orthography.  But  still  it  is  questionable  whether  it  ia  not  best  for  ^em  to  leam  eadi 
word  at  first  by  its  peculiar  or  ideognqihic  form — tho  form  in  whidi  tiiey  must  ultimato^  leam 
to  read  1^  and  whldi  indeed  constitutes  its  only  orHugn^y. 
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DfPBOPBIEnES  FOR  COBBECIION. 
EBSOBS  IN  SPSLUSQ. 
Under  Rulk  I. — Of  Final  F,  L,  oe  S. 

"He  vil  observe  the  moral  lav,  in  hiz  ooadnct" — WAster's  Essays,  p.  320. 

tTomxuLn.— 1.  Not  proper,  beoDae  llie  word  "  wtP*  b  ben  neDed  witli  one  L  Bat,  Moordlng  to  Kola  liL 
**lCoiMWTUaHMendtn«[i)/,  L  or  «,  preoeted bT r ibigla  TOvtf,  doMHa  tite  AmI  omwdhuiL**  Tbrefore,  tUml 
■booldbe  doutiM;  thiw,  viU. 

S.  Mot  pTMMr  agatn,  benwa  th«  vord  "  W  k  ben  iveUadvli^  Bat,  anortliic  to  Hm  WMMttow  to 
Bole Ist, ^ "nia worde  «u,irM,AiM,  «RM,tM,  JUi, vrittoii with  wta^  a."  Tbenfim,  tUaxaouUb* 
a;  tbtu,  kte.] 

"  A  clif  is  a  Bbxp  bonk,  or  a  precipitous  rock." — See  Rhyming  Diet  "  A  needy  man '3  budget 
is  fill  of  schemes." — Old  Adage.  "  Few  large  publicationa  in  this  country  wil  pay  a  printer." — 
Water's  Essays,  p.  x.  "I  shal,  with  cheerfulnoea,  resign  my  other  pliers  to  oblirion." — 
Jb^  p.  X.  *'  Hie  proposition  waz  Bospendcd  til  the  next  sesaitm  of  the  Icgislotnra" — lb.,  p.  362. 
"  l^naotB  for  life  wil  make  the  most  of  lands  Ibr  themaelveai"— A.,  p,  3C6.  "While  ero-y  tldng 
is  left  to  la^  negroes,  a  state  wU  never  1»  wel  caltivated." — Iti^  p.  361.  "The  heirs  of  tlio  or^ 
inal  proprietors  stil  bold  the  soil" — lb.,  p.  349.  "  Say  my  uiniul  prodt  on  money  loaned  shal  bo 
six  per  oent." — lb.,  p.  308.  "No  man  would  submit  to  the  dnidgery  of  business,  if  he  couid 
make  mon^  az  Ikst  lying  stiL" — lb.,  p.  310.  "A  man  may  az  wel  feed  bimself  with  a  bod!cin, 
az  with  a  knife  of  tho  present  fiishion." — lb.,  p.  400.  "  The  clothes  wil  be  ill  washed,  the  food 
wil  be  badly  cooked;  and  you  wil  be  ashamed  of  your  wife,  if  she  iz  not  ashamed  a(  liOTselC" — 
A,  pi  404.  "  He  wil  submit  to  tho  lavs  of  the  state,  vlule  he  iz  a  member  of  it" — Ib^  p.  320. 
"  Bat  wil  oar  sage  writers  on  law  forever  think  by  trnditjon  T" — lb.,  p.  318.  "  Some  stil  retain  a 
sovereign  power  in  their  territories." — lb.,  p.  298.  "  They  sel  images,  prayers,  the  sound  of 
bete,  remission  of  ma,  Ac." — Perkins's  Tlteohgy^  p.  401.  "  And  tlio  lav  had  samfioes  oOered 
every  day  for  the  dns  of  tho  people," — lb.,  p.  40G,  ''  Then  it  may  please  the  Lord,  they  shal 
find  it  to  be  a  restorative." — lb.,  p.  420.  "  Perdition  is  repentance  put  of  til  a  future  day." — (Kd 
3£aaam.  "  The  angete  (k  God,  which  wil  good  and  cannot  wll  evil,  have  nererthdess  perfect  lib- 
erty of  -wiL"~~Perkins'a  Thedogy,  p.  116.  "Secondly,  this  doctrine  cuts  off  the  excuse  of  al 
idn." — Ik,  p.  717.    "  Knel,  the  sound  of  a  b^l  rung  at  a  funeral." — Johnson  and  WaOier. 

"  If  gold  with  droa  or  grain  with  chaf  you  And, 

'  Select — and  leave  the  chaf  and  droa  bcliind." — Atit/tor. 

Undbb  Rule  IL — Of  Other  Fihais. 
"  The  mobb  hath  many  head^  but  no  brwna'l — (Hd  Maxim. 

[FoBMin.K — Not  praper,  bMMUB  the  word  "Mfeft"  to  hm  MMltod  witii  dMbto  k  Bat,aMordtafrto  RalsM, 
"  words  andlns  In  mnj  otliar  MOSMUBt  than/,  I,  or  «^  do  not  ooaUs  tha  iaal  tottor."  Thnflm^  tUa  b  -"-iilt 
be  atogto ;  thna,  mot.] 

"Clamm,  to  clog  with  any  Mutinous  or  viscous  matter." — Johnson's  Did.  "Whnrr,  to  pn>> 
nounco  the  letter  r  with  too  much  force." — lb.  "Flipp,  a  mixed  liquor,  coousting  <^  beer,  ud 
spirita  sweetened." — lb.  "  Glynn,  a  holk>w  between  two  mountains,  a  ^en." — QvarchitUt  Gram- 
mar, p.  22.  "  Lamm,  to  beat  soundly  with  a  cudgel  or  bludgeon." —  WaOeer's  DitL  "  Buna,  a 
small  cake,  a  simnel,  a  kind  of  sweet  bread." — See  ib.  "  Brunett,  a  woman  with  a  brown  com- 
plexion-"— S).  and  Johnson's  Diet.  "  Wad'sett,  an  andent  tenure  or  leaae  of  land  in  the  Highlands 
of  Sootland."—  WAater's  Diet.  '*  To  dodd  sheep,  is  to  cut  the  wool  away  about  tb^r  tails." — lb. 
"In  aliquem  arietare,  Gia  To  run  fbll  bot  at  one." — Walker's  Particles,  p.  95.  "Ndther  your 
policy  nor  jrour  temper  would  permitt  you  to  kill  ma" — Pkikiogiool  Museum,  Yd.  i,  p.  427. 
"  And  admitt  none  but  lite  own  offtpring  to  ftdflU  them." — 76^  i,  437.  "  The  surom  of  all 
thte  Dispute  is,  that  some  mako  tliem  Portictplee,"  Ac. — Johnson's  Gram.  Qm.^  p.  352.  "  Aa.  the 
whistling  of  winds,  the  bta  and  /utm  of  insects,  the  him  of  Berpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timber." 
— Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  129 ;  Adam's  Lot.  Gram.,  p.  247 ;  Gould's,  238.  "  Vann,  to  winnow,  or  a  fan 
for  winnowing." —  Waiker'a  Shymmg  Did.  "  Creatures  that  buz,  are  veiy  commonly  swdi  as  will 
sting."— .isttor.  "BegK  tnur,  or  borrow:  butt  beware  bow  you  find.^'— /d  *'It  to  batter  to 
have  a  house  to  lett,  than  a  house  to  gett"— /gL  "Let  not  your  tongue  cutt  your  tbroaL" — Old 
Precept.  "A  little  mtt  wilt  save  a  fortunata  man." — (M  AdagA.  "There  is  maDjasliiin  twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lipp."— /dL  "Motliera*  daiUngs  oiake  but  milksoi^  heroes."— /d  *'One«iye- 
witness  is  worth  tean  hearsaysi" — Id. 

"  13ie  Judge  shall  jobb,  the  bishop  bite  the  town. 
And  mi^ty  dukes  pai^  cards  for  half  a  crown." — Pops:  in  Joh.  Did.,  w.  AeJt 

Under  Rctli  III. — Or  Doubuho. 

"PH^  to  curl;  ftized,  ended;  (Hztng,  curling."— IVeMer'f  iN<  8vo.  Ed.  of  1829. 

[FoUfULB.— Not  proper,  becmase  the  word*  "/Wzad"  end  "frtxtntf'  ere  hen  apelled  vlth  the  atncto  Z,  of 
their  primitive/Hz.  Bot,  eeoordlng  to  Role  Sd,  "  MonoejlUblee,  end  worda  eooentad  on  the  leet  ■jUaSe,  wlien 
ther  end  with  a  aln^a  oonaonant,  preoeded  hy  a  Angta  rowel,  doable  their  flnal  oonaMUunt  before  ma  eddlttMHl 
^bUe  that  begtoawmt  a  vowel''  Thanfon,  Oiiaz  ahonldbadoaUedi  thitB,/fizt*d,A(«*()qL] 
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"  Ibe  conuiiwreuJ  iotenBtB  wmd  to  Saiiae  tbs  prindptee  of  'WUgiam."— Aiyiie'«  Otog^  Tol. 
K,  p.  511.  **Tlu(r  extreme  indolence  ahuned  every  qwtaes  ot  li!boaT."~RoberlMn'»  Amer^  "VdL 
i,  pi  341.  "In  poverty  and  Btripedoeas  tbey  attend  their  little  meetiogB." — Tke  Frimd,  VoL  viii, 
p.  256.  "In  guiding  and  omitroling*  tbe  power  you  have  thus  obtained." — Aii>ot£B  Teacher,  p. 
15.  "  I  b^ao,  Thou  beganest,  He  b^an  j  We  began,  Tou  b^an,  Tbey  be^ian."— .(lita.  Mvrra^B 


tbe  V—Saa  EL  SpeOmfi-Book,  iBt  £d.,  p.  136.  "  A  dwuld  have  wH  enoogfa  to  knowvrben 
other  wagB  are  quizing  bim." — O.  Btvwn.  "Bon'y,  bandsMne,  beantiAil,  mory." — Walka'a 
JOtymmg  JHet.  "Coqmtisb,  practidng  coqueby;  after  the  manoer  oT  a  ^X."—Webtter'»  JXA 
"Fotage,  a  q>ecies  of  food,  made  of  meat  and  vegetables  boiled  to  soffaieas  ia  water." — See  A 
"Potager,  irom  potage,  a  porringer,  a  snail  vobsoI  for  d^ldrea'a  £wd." — See  A.,  and  Worealer's. 
"  C(HiiprDimt,  compromited,  comprotnitiag ;  maaami^  manujiiitted,  maBUmitting." — Wtbtttr. 
'In^ble;  that  may  be  inferred  or  deduced  IVom  praniaeB."— JBed  &ok,  p.  228.  "  Acida  are 
either  solid,  liqotd,  or  gaeeooa.^—Oregory'a  J>iet,  art  (^mitlry.  "  The  aparic  wiU  poas  through 
tbe  tnterrapted  apace  between  tbe  two  wire^  and  explode  tbe  gases." — lb.  '*Do  we  BOQud  foau 
toA  gaaeota  like  com  and  auetrnf  No :  tbej  are  more  like  gktaaea  aod  uaaeavaJ'-^Q.  Bntm. 
"  I  shall  not  need  here  to  mention  Smming,  when  he  is  of  an  age  able  to  leanu" — Locke,  on  Ed., 
p  12.  "  Why  do  lexict^^phera  spell  ihiniash  and  maaniah  wi&i  two  Enat  and  dimiiih  and  rom- 
uA  with  one  Ehn,  each?" — See  Johnson  and  ITe&ster.  "  Gas  forms  the  riural  r^;ularly,  gtuea." — 
0.  B.  Farce's  Gram^  p.  38.  "Sii^olar,  Gas;  Plural,  Gasea."— S  W.  Clark's  Gram.,  p.  47. 
"These  are  contractions  from  lauded,  honied," — Eiley'a  Orammar,  p.  45.  "The  Preaeat  Tenae 
denotes  what  is  oocoring  at  the  present  time." — JJmy's  Oram.,  p.  S6,  and  p.  61.  "llw  verb  end- 
ing in  <A  is  of  tbe  stdonn  or  antiquated  style;  as,  be  loveth,  be  walieetlv  he  moBtb."— J*.  Da»U» 
&aBL,  p.  34. 

"  Thro'  freedom's  sons  no  moro  rcmonstranco  rings, 
D^jGW^ng  nobles  oud  csntrolin;;  hinga." — J/urrsy**  Sefiiei,  p.  iH. 

VSDER  UUUI  W* — No  DODBUMO. 

"A  Ugotted  and  ^rannical  cilorgy  wUI  be  ibared."— Aiwi'«  SsUmaie,  YoL  ii,  p;  78. 

CFmxuu. — "Soi  proper,  bec*UM  Uto  final  t  ot  bigot  U  here  drafaled  In  "  MfoCtMt"  But,  uMordlng  to  Kale 
4llh,  "  A  tnal  conaoiuat,  vhen  it  li  not  preceded  bv  a  rin^  voveJ,  or  vban  the  uoent  it  aot  on  tbe  kat  lyllkbla, 
AeoM  iiMieln  tin0e  befcn  bd  additloiwi  BjOatde.^'   Therefore,  thli  t  ■bonld  be  ^njle :  liina,  HgoUi.} 

"Jtooh  worriiii^wd  bis  Creator,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  ataS" — Key  m  Merchants  Oram., 
p.  185.  "For  it  U  aU  marveloaidy  deedtuto  interest"— JfenAant'«  Oritidmu.  "A4  b(«, 
bom;  church,  diurdiee;  lash,  lasbcs;  kiss,  klasea;  rabm^  rabumos."— Jfitrray'f  Otokil,  13mo^  pi 
42.  "Goaaippingand  lyuggobaodinhdud."— OU  JMbofffl.  "The  sabstanoe  of  CritidiaBS 
«a  file  Divenions  of  Puiley  was,  with  singular  hidastiy,  gosuiped  by  the  present  precious  aecre- 
toy  of  w,  in  Payne  the  bookseller's  diop."— See  Key.  "  Worship  makes  worshipped,  worship- 
per, wwdiipiHng;  goesin  gosMpped,  gosaipper,  goasii^ing;  fillip,  filliH»d,  fllHKiw,  fiUipiring."— 
Ifiam'f  flarser,  p.  72.  '<I  became  as  fldgetty  as  a  fly  in  a  milk-Jug." — Blackwood's  Mag.,  YoL  xi, 
p.  674.  "  That  enormous  error  seems  to  be  rivetted  in  popular  opinion." — Wi^sla^s  Euays,  p. 
364.  "Whose  mind  k  not  l^aased  by  personal  attachmraits  to  a  aovoeign." — ^it.,  p.31B.  "Laws 
against  uaiuy  origfaisted  in  a  bigotted  prejudice  agunst  tbe  Jews." — lb.,  p.  316.  "The  most 
friUccal  period  of  life  is  usually  between  thhteen  and  eeventeea" — Jb.,  p.  388.  "  GeBenUUssniK^ 
the  <idm  commander  of  an  army  or  military  ferce." — See  EL  SpeBiag-book,  p.  93.  "  l^anquillii^ 
to  qoiet,  to  make  calm  end  peaceftil" — lb.,  p.  133.  "Pommeled,  beaten,  bnused;  having  pom- 
meh^  as  a  sword  or  df^er.** —  Wd)aler  and  Cfudmers.  "  From  what  a  hel^t  does  the  jeweler 
look  down  upon  hia  shoemakerl" — Red  Book,  p  108.  "  You  will  have  a  verfosl  account  from  my 
friend  and  fellow  traveler." — lb.,  p.  155.  "I  obeerve  that  you  have  written  the  word  couasded 
mth  one  I  only." — lb.,  p.  173.  "They  were  offended  at  such  aa  combatted  these  notionB."— 
JUertem'a  America,  YoL  u,  p.  437.  "From  libel,  come  libeled,  libeler,  UbdBnft  Ubelooa;  from 
gnnrd,  groveled,  grovc^er,  groveling ;  from  gravel,  graveled  and  graveling."— See  Webtter't  Diti. 
"Woolineea,  the  atato  of  being  woolly."— 7%.  "Yet  he  has  qnlled  chappdUng,  b<»ddler, 
nedalhat,  metalline,  metallist,  metallize,  clavellated,  Jtc  with  a,oontrary  to  his  rule." — Oobb's 
Besiew  of  Webster,  p.  11.  "Again,  he  has  spelled  cancelation  and  anively  with  single  I,  and 
cupdhtloa,  pannellation,  wittoUy,  with  U." — A  "  OUly,  &ity,  greasy,  ocmtunii^;  oil,  glib." — 
Ithfnmg  JHcL  "Uedalliat,  one  carious  in  medals;  Uetalliat,  one  skilled  in  metals."— JiAmml 
Webster,  Worcester,  Cobb,  etaL  "  He  is  benefitted."— Zbim'f  Sfdibig-Baok.  p.  6.  traTded 
ArpleaBaTB."— &  W.  OarVa  Oram.,  p.  lOL 

"Without  yon,  Triiat  wera  manT   A  groreUng  herd, 
la  darfcneBB,  ^netdwdnes^  aod  want  enchaln'd."— »««tc'»  JBiuM,  p.  40. 

Uhder  Kioi  Vr— Of  Fimal  CK. 
"  Be  hopem  tberefiiiek  to  be  paidcned  by  tbe  erilkk."— f  iMftam'f  Oram.,  p.  10. 

l^lfMaTtl^MdntalathaJlVf  BalaWk  Dr.  Wabrtw  WltM,bBtlM|lmoMilr»ltfn. 
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"  If  onoajUabUa  £ii|^h  rertm  end  not  with  «,  M  tmk»  ek  Ut  donlte  e;  u,  nek,  vracfe,  toA.  AttaA  :  bat. 
In  i^eral,  word*  dcrlrod  from  the  learned laagufw Bwd not  tbe  1^  aad  ooamui  on dlKud* IL"  n«vn% 

thla*ihouldt>eoiiiltt«d;  thtu,  erftto.] 

■*  The  loading  object  of  every  pnblick  speaker  should  be  to  persaade." — Kirkham's  EloaiikM,  p. 
153.  "Uay  not  fbur  feet  be  as  poetadc  as  Are;  orfifleeQ  feet,  as  poetick  as  BSyV — lb.,  p.  146. 
"  ATtai  ail  tbestrical  tridc  and  ndndday,  and  eapedaUy  all  achcdaetick  ttSSaeoL^—Ib.,  p.  IM. 
"  No  one  Oibiks  ofbeoonUtig  ridDed  In  daodn^  or  in  maddc,  or  in  matfaematickB,  or  logidc,  vith- 
oot  kng  and  close  application  to  the  sabject," — Tb^  p.  162.  "  Caspar's  sense  of  feeUn^  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  metalUcIc  and  magoetick  exdtemeat  were  also  very  extraordinary."— pi  23K. 
"  Authorship  has  become  a  mania,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  an  epidemick." — lb.,  p.  6.  "  What 
can  prevent  this  republid^  from  soon  raising  a  literary  standard  ?" — lb.,  p.  10.  "  Courteoos  reader, 
vou  may  think  me  garrulous  upon  tt^iicks  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  before  me." — p.  11> 
'^Or  the  TooM^  Subtooick,  and  Atontek  etonents."— /ii.,  p.  16.  "The  sobtraick  etomcnto  an 
infetkiartothetomdEBhiallflManphatidcandel^antpuTpoeesofspeedL" — Tb.,^33.  "TbeniBB 
atontdca,  and  the  three  abrupt  subtonicks  caose  an  iaterruption  to  the  oontino^  of  the  ^yUaWft' 
impulse." — Jb.,  p.  31.  "  On  ecientifick  prindplee,  coqunctions  and  prepositions  an  but  one  part 
of  q»eech.*'— £itnkftam'«  Gram.,  p.  120.  "  That  some  inierior  animals  sboold  be  able  to  manie 
human  aitionlatfaHi,  will  not  seem  wonderfhl" — ^JfurroyV  Oram^  Sm,  VoL  1,  p.  S. 
"When  young,  yon  led  a  life  DMuaetacli^ 
And  wore  a  vest  eodeaiastidc ; 

Now,  in  your  oge^  you  grow  &nt88tid[." — Jbhnmm'a  DieL 

Uudbb  Kdue  VL — Of  BaxAisisa. 
'^Vaukmm,  vxemptkn  frcm  ftar,  intnpidi^."— JiAMon'j  Did. 

[FannrLM— Not  proper,  bawwe  Ox  wort  "/nriemu^'  Is  fcwe nllowd  ta  drop  aa»Malfm1im.  Bat,  aa- 
eordloK  to  Bale  Mh,  "  Wonia  ewl<i«  with  mnj  donUa  Utter,  prMerre  It  doohle  More  toy  additloMl  toralna. 
UoBDOtb^nidiVwlHttlwBmaleHBr."  TharWfaca,  the  othar  <  toild  b»  In— tad  t  ttaa,>Brl«iMal 

**Dnadle«ie8i:  feaiteanen,  intrq)idit7,nndaantednei&'*--Ji)Ib^  "BagardloBly,  with- 

oat  beed;  B^iaralMnea^  heedlessnesi^  Inattention." — lb.   "  Blamelealy,  innoecmtiy ;  Blamleenea^ 

innocence." — lb.  "  That  is  better  than  to  be  flattered  into  pride  and  carelemeeB." — Tatim  : 
Joh.  Diet.  "(3ood  fortunes  b^pn  to  breed  a  proud  reckleeneas  in  them." — Snmsr:  (6.  "  See 
whether  he  lazily  and  listlesly  dreams  away  his  time." — Locke:  ib.  "  It  may  be,  ttie  palate  of 
the  scml  la  indisposed  by  l^eaness  or  sorrow." — ^Tatlob:  tb.  "I^tileely,  wi&out  noenT'; 
Fitileeneas,  unmerdfiilnesB."— i/e&nwn.  "TVMt  say  you  to  such  as  these?  abominable,  ao- 
cordable^  amabl^  fta"— Tboi^c  D^oentoaa,  Td.  a,  p  432.  "Artlesly;  natoially,  aincetely, 
witboot  craft." — Jmhrm.  "  A  diilnea^  at  diivering  of  the  body,  genenJly  precedes  a  feTer." — 
Murray's  Ke^,  p.  16T.  "Smakiesa;  littleness,  minuteness,  we^ess." — Rhyming  Diet  "Oall- 
lees,  a.  free  from  gall  or  bitterness." — Wdteier'a  Did.  "Tahieas;  bdght  of  stature,  nprigfat 
length  with  comparative  slendemese." — 8ee  Johnson  et  aL  ""Wili^]!;  stubborn,  contonukcioun, 
perverse,  inflexible." — Id.  "He  guided  them  by  the  skilfkilness  of  hia  handa" — PtaL  Ixxviii,  72. 
'*Ttia  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  iVdness  thereof"— Jftwoj/V  Key,  p.  112.  "  What  is  now,  is  but 
an  amaament  of  imaginary  conoeptioDa."— Guittillb:  JcH.  Diet,  "Embarnument;  perplexity, 
entanglement"— See  L^Oelon's  JHO.  "  The  second  is  slothfiilness,  whereby  they  are  perfbrmed 
daokly  and  carelealy.**— Antwu's  TImlogj/,  p.  129.  "Instalment;  induction  into  office;  part  of  a 
lane  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  at  a  par^i^  time.** — See  Jplamm't  DicL  "InUualment;  auni- 
toM,  riavery.**— A. 

"I^  wboat  some  timea  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  betvreen  carelesness  and  care." — I^>pe. 

Undxr  Rule  VIL — Or  Rbtaihino. 

"  ShaU,  on  the  oontraiy,  in  the  first  person,  edmply  foreteb." — Sfyrrat^t  Gfram.,  p  SS ;  Aget- 
miffa,  136;  JTsft**,  16;  Jaudon'a,  60;  A.  flints,  42;  Wrighes,  90;  BuUuma's,  32. 

[FooruLK— Not  pniper,  becMun  th«  word  "/oratel^'  doee  not  here  retain  th«  douMoI  of  t«U.  But,  ncBorJti^ 
to  Bale  Ttta,  **  Word*  eadloc  wftb  itrif  doable  letter,  preeerve  It  doable  in  all  derivsUves  formed  £rom  then  bf 
nWDS  of  pnflxn."  ThenAm,  tho  othar  t  ihovld  be  loaertad ;  thaii,Jto»ftUa] 

*'There  an  a  few  compound  irregular  verbs,  as  be/al,  bespeak,  c£c." — AA's  Gram.,  pt.  46. 
'^That  we  mi^t  frequently  recal  it  to  our  memoiy." — Ctakm'«  InsHMes,  p  112.  "  The  ai^els 
exerdae  a  constant  solicttnde  that  no  evil  betal  ua." — lb.,  p  107.  "Inthral;  to  enalare,  to 
shadda,  to  reduce  to  servitude" — WaOeer'sDicL  "He  makes  resolutions,  and  fulfils  tiiem  by 
new  ones." — Bed  Book,  p  138.  "To  enrol  my  hwnble  name  upon  the  list  of  KUthors  on  Elocu- 
tion"— Kir^am's  £lopatum,  p.  12.  "For^tal;  to  anticipate^  to  take  np  b^orehand." — 
Walker's  Bhym.  Diet.  "  Miscal ;  to  call  wrong,  to  name  impropeily." — Jb/matm.  "  Bethral ;  to 
enslave,  to  reduce  to  bmdage."— See  id,  "B^;  to  ha;^  to,  to  oome  to  pass."— AAym.  JMcL 
'^Unrol;  to  open  what  is  nBed  or  oonrcdved."— JbftaMm.  "Coutdemd;  to  keep  copfee  erf"  ac- 
ooonts  to  prevent  frandB."— See  61  "As  Sisyphus  uprola  a. rock,  which  constantly  overpowers 
him  at  the  summiL"- .4«Ai>r.  "TTnwel;  not  well,  indif^KMed,  not  in  good  health."— See  Jletl 
AtA,  p  336.  "  Underael ;  to  defeat  by  selling  for  less,  to  sell  cheaper  than  an  other."~Sea  ML, 
p  332.   "  Inwal;  to  endoee  or  fortify  with  a  wall"— Bee  id.,  p  296.   "Twibil;  an  iostrament 
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iriSi  two  bills,  or  with  »  point  and  a  blade ;  a  piiAaxp,  a  mattock,  a  halberd,  a  battte-axe." — Sea 
DieL  "  What  70a  miscal  their  foUj,  is  tbeir  can." — Dryden.  *'  My  heart  will  rigfa  when  I  mia- 
ol  it  an." — Skakspeare.  **  But  if  the  arrangemeDt  ncal  one  aet  of  idesB  moo  nuiHj  than 
notfaer.'— Anr**  JtheL,  p.  130. 

*"TiBdoae;  and  riuee  tia  don^ 'tis  past  recal; 
And  rinoe  tta  past  nca^  moat  be  htffHtaD.^—Drii<h». 

Undkb  Rule  Vm.— Ov  Final  LL. 

"nm  rigfateoaa  ia  taken  awajr  from  the  erill  to  coma"— iVA^«  Woria,  jt.  417. 

{Ptmim— Not  pnper,  b— nw  the  nrd  "  •sfU"  la  hen  wrlttm  with  final  U.  Bnt,  according  to  Knle  SUt, 
■■VImI  U  If  pMoBai  to  monoajUablw  and  tbeli  eomponnda,  with  the  few  deriTatiTea  formed  from  inch  roots 
bTpK&cw:  rameqneQUj,  all  oUier  worda  that  and  lu  i,  moat  be  terminated  Tlth  aalnde  L"  Thorefore,  one  I 
■bmldbeberaomlttad;  that,  nfL] 

"PatroQ;  to  go  the  rotmda  in  a  camp  or  gairison,  to  mardi  about  and  obserre  what  passes." — 
Websler't  Amer.  Diet,  Svo.  "Uarsball;  ibe  tiaaf  officer  c€  arms,  one  who  r^nlatea  rank  and 
order." — Q0&  BaHey'a  BicL  "WeeTill;  a  deBtructive  gmb  that  gets  among  com."— See  ^Avwi. 
DiA  "It  mncli  exoeUa  all  other  studies  and  aria."—Walka'a  Pariicka,  p.  217.  "It  is  eesen- 
tBll  to  all  magiutadefl,  to  be  in  one  place. " — Perkin^a  Works,  p.  403.  "By  nature  I  was  thy 
nndL  but  Christ  hath  redeemed  me.  — 7^.,  p.  404.  "Some,  bding  in  want,  pray  fiir  temporw 
Ueastnga." — A.,  p.  413.  "  And  this  the  Lord  doth,  either  in  tcmporall  or  spiritoall  beneflta." — 
p  415.  "  He  malces  an  idtdl  Qiam,  by  settmg  his  heart  on  them." — Jb.,  p.  416.  "  This 
triall  by  desertion  ser^eth  for  two  purposes." — lb.,  p.  420.  "  Moreover,  this  destruction  is  both 
perpetoall  and  terrible." — lb.,  p.  T26.  "  Qiviog  to  sererall  men  several  gifts,  according  to  his 
good  plessnre."— 76.,  p.  731.  ''ITntill;  to  Bome  time,  place,  or  d^ree,  mentioned." — S«e  Sed 
Book,  p.  330.  "  Anni^ ;  to  m^e  void,  to  nullify,  to  abrc^te,  to  abolish,"  "Kitric  ac^  com- 
bfned  with  aigiU,  forms  the  nitrate  o(  aifp\L"— Gregory's  Did.,  art  CJftenUMry. 

"  Let  modeet  Forter,  if  he  will,  ezcell 
Ten  lletiopoUtaoB  to  preacUtv  wdL"— p.  41^ 

UiTOKi  Rout  IX— Of  Final  E. 

"AiQectires  ending  in  abk  signiQr  capadty;  as,  com/orb^  tenable,  improvet^le." — Prie^Uy's 
Gram^  p.  33. 

CFoumu.— Notjpn^er,  beoanae  the  word  "fnummMNa"  here  retalni  the  floal  «  of  iTtmrovs.  But,  aocord- 
big  to  Bole  ftth,  "  The  final  e  of  a  primitive  word  la  generalW  omitted  before  an  Mldltionia  tennlnatloD  b^a- 
B&K  wltti  a  TDWcL"    Therefore,  tala  t  ahould  be  omitted ;  thaa,  f«j)*ovaNa^] 

"nieir  mildness  and  hospitality  are  ascribeable  to  a  general  administration  of  religious  ordi- 
lUDcea" —  Wtit^a  EsKnys,  p.  336.  "  Betrench  as  much  as  possible  without  obscureing  the  sense." 
~Jamea  Broum'a  Amer.  Oram.,  1S21,  p.  11.  "Ctaaogabl^  su^jed;  to  change;  Unchtmgeablo, 
fmmabtble.'*— (ToItBr'x  Rhym.  Did.  "Tameable  BoaoEmtlTe  oftaming;  Untameable,  not  to  bo 
tuned."— "  Recondleable,  Unreoondleablek  BecondleaUeoees :  Irrecondlable,  Inecoadlably, 
IiraooDcQaiblBnen." — Mmaon's  Did.  "  We  hare  tbooght  it  moat  adviseable  to  pay  him  some  little 
attention.'* — Merchonfa  Oritidmu.  "Proreable,  that  may  be  proved;  Beprorable,  blameable, 
WMthyrf  reprehenaon." — WaSta'a  Did.  "Moveable  and  Immovable,  Moveablyand  Immov- 
ably,  MoveobleB  and  Removal,  Moveablenees  and  Impiovablenesst  Unremoveable  and  Unimprov- 
able, Unremoveably  and  Removable,  Froveable  and  Apjaovable,  Itreproveable  and  Reprovable, 
Unrgroveable  and  Improvable,  Unimproveableness  and  Improvably." — Jdknsotis  Did.  "  And 
with  this  crudty  you  are  chugaUe  in  some  meaBore  yourself" — OiOier'B  Anionimas,  p.  94. 
"MottierB  would  cotain^  resent  it,  aajodge^  it  proceeded  fttm  a  low  opinion  of  the  gemus  of 
their  sex." — British  Qram^  Prtf.^  p^  xxr.  "  nthecuttU^  Buttfect  to  ttie  payment  of  tithes ;  Saleable, 
vendiUc^  fit  ftjr  sale ;  LoeMdili^  poBsDlde  to  be  lost;  SzeaUe,  reaaonabte  bulk  or  size." — Walk- 
e^s  Bhymiiig  DkL   " Whoi be  bq;an  tfaia  ooatom,  be  waa  puldog  and  veiy  tender^-^Lodt^  oa 

"The  {date,  otnn,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
"Whimol  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  posaeBs'd." — ShaJc. 

Undeb  Rdlb  X. — Or  Final  £1 

"SSvenly;  in  tUflbrent  ways,  diflbrently,  Tarioaaly."— iiAim.  Did,  and  n^Mer*!. 

[FOBfvu.— Not  proper,  bMBiwe  Am  word  "  DivrA^  here  omlta  flie  flaal «  of  Its  primlttre  word,  dfwmh 
Bat,  mecordlnp  to  Kola  lOn, "  Hm  ibial  a  of  a  prindttve  word  to  gmsrally  retained  before  an  additional  tennl- 
Httoi  baifbimiis  wlQi  a  consonanL"  ^lerefiorv,  tlito<ahoiildberBtiined;  thaa,  ZMtMrwIy:] 

"The  ereot  tticra^  contains  a  wbolsome  instznction."-— Aiem's  Wisdom  ef  thfAndmtt,  p. 
17.  "Whence  Scaliger  &lsly  concluded  Uiat  artidea  were  useless." — BrighUtrnd's  Grcm.,  p.  94. 
"The  child  thafr  we  have  Just  seen  is  whoJesomly  ^"—Marray'a  Ke^,  8vo,  p.  187.  "Indeed, 
falfihood  and  legerdemwi  sink  the  character  of  a  prince." — OdSier^a  Animimu,  p.  6.  "In  eam- 
est,  at  this  rate  of  managment,  thou  usest  thyself  very  coarsly." — Ih.,  p.  19.  "To  give  them  an 
arrangment  and  divermty,  as  agreeable  as  tiie  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit" — Mtirray'a 
Fnf.  to  Bx^Tf^vi.  "Algcr'aQrammar  is  only  a  trifling  enla^^nient  <tf  Mum^'s  little  Al^ 
~~AMOu>r,  "Ton  oak  wbetiieryoa  an  to  retain  raoBiUttiemnte  em  the  word  Jadgmao^abridp 
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ment,  acknowladgment,  lodgment,  Myodgmont,  and  pr^adgment." — Bed  Book,  p.  112.  "Fertile- 
■MSB,  fruitfUlDess;  Fertily,  fruitfully,  abundantly."— Vo&iuon'*  Dui.  "  Ghastly,  purely,  without 
ocHitwiiiiiatioD}  Chaatiran^  duutity,  purify." — lb.,  and  WoJker'a.  "Rh^mster,  «.  One  who 
makoB  liijrmes;  a  wsitter;  &  mean  poet"— JiAiWMi  and  WtMer.  "It  ■■  tiienfbm  ao  faaroiosl 
aduerment  to  diaposaess  this  imaginary  monandL" — ^AnUqr'f  JAwfe  Fluioe^  p.  161.  ''Where- 
by, is  not  meant  the  Pnaent  Time,  aa  he  imagma,  but  the  Time  Fast" — Jo/mwn'*  Oram.  Com., 
p.  344  "So  fkr  is  this  word  lh>m  affecting  the  nonin,  in  regard  to  its  deflnitneaa,  that  its  own 
diaracter  of  definitnen  or  indcQDitnesa,  ctopends  npoa  the  name  to  it  ia  pr^xed"— 

Wabster'a  PhOoaophical  GnarL,  p.  20. 

"Satire,  by  wholsMDe  Iienona^  woo'd  mMta,  ■ 
And  taaal  their  Yloes  to  secure  their  Am&''— -Ax^MtowTf  Gr^  ^  ITL 

UwDmt  RpLr  XL— Of  Fikal  Y. 
"  Solon 's  the  reryeet  fiiol  in  all  the  play." — Dryden,  from  Fertiua,  p.  476. 

CFoKMUu.— Not  prapar.  b«eMiae  Um  vord  "  wryHf"  htn  reUlm  the  ftiul  y  of  Ita  primlt^T*  wnb  Bti^ 
cording  to  Rait  llUi,    The  fliwl  jr  of  •  priraltlTe  vwd,  wben  preoeded  by  •  oonoonuit,  U  naaiWT  diangrf 
into  f  before  «n  tdiUtioaal  tcrmtnitioii."    Therefore,  tbla  y  Aotdd  to  ohai^ed  to  t;  thai,  wrML] 

"Our  author  prides  himself  upon  his  great  alyness  and  shrewdness," — MenAanCa  CritidSTns. 
"lUs  tense,  then,  implya  also  the  significatioa  of  I>d>eo," — R.  JohMori$  Oram.  Conu,  p.  300. 
"That  may  be  apply'd  to  ft  Subject^  with  respect  to  something  accidental." — p.  133.  "Tlui 
latter  aocompanys  his  Note  with  a  distinction.*'— ifi.,  p.  196.  ^'Iliis  Rule  is  ddecUve,  and  none 
ti  the  Annotators  have  suf&dently  supply'd  it." — D>,,  p.  204.  "Though  the  fancy'd  Supplement 
of  Saoctius,  Sck^t^us,  Yossius,  and  Uariangelus,  may  take  place." — lb.,  p.  276.  "  Yet  aa  to  tiie 
commutableness  of  these  two  Tenses,  whkih  is  deny'd  likowiso^  they  are  all  one." — lb.,  p.  811. 
"Both  these  Tenses  may  represent  a  Futurity  implycd  by  the  depcndonco  of  the  Clause." — A,  p. 
332.  "Cry,  cries,  crying,  cried,  crier,  decritu;  Shy,  shyer,  shyest,  shyly,  shyneas;  Fly,  flies,  fly- 
ing, flier,  high-Bier;  Sly,  slyer,  slyest,  dyly,  slynees;  Spy,  spies,  spying,  spied,  e^ial;  D17, 
dritt*,  driest,  dryly,  dryness." — CbM>  Sid.  "Cry,  cried,  crying,  crier,  cryer,  decried,  decrier, 
decrial;  Slqr,  ^lir,  ehfly,  diynesa^  diinees;  Fly,  ffler,  flyer,  high^er;  ^y,  rilty,  slyly,  sliDoa^ 
slyness;  Ply,  plyer,  ^ylng,  pliers,  complied,  oomplier;  Dry,  drier,  dryer,  dt^^,  dryneao.** — WA- 
atar'a  Diet.,  Svo.  "Cry,  crier,  decrier,  denial;  Shy,  diOy,  shyly,  shiness,  shyness;  Fly,  flier, 
flyer,  high-flier;  Sly,  dHy,  slyly,  slineee;  slyness;  Ply,  pliers,  plyers,  plymg,  compher;  Diy,  drier, 
dryer,  diyly,  dryness." —  ChcUmera'a  Abridgement  of  Toddle  Jolmaon,  "  I  would  socmer  listen  to 
the  thrumming  <^  a  daodyzette  at  her  piana" — Kirkham'a  EloctUitm,  p.  24.  "  Said  her  away; 
he  she  cryeth  after  us."— flsBon'tf  Oram,,  p.  140.  "Itted,  o.  Ovenrown  witti  Irr."— IbAT* 
JHet,  and  WOsUr'a, 

"Some  dryly  pl^  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  reoeipla  how  poems  may  be  mikde." — iPupe. 

Uhdkb  Bcxs  XJL—Or  Final  T. 
"Ibe  gaiety  of  jOQth  sboold  ba  tenperad  I7  the  preoepta  «f  agei"— Jl^.  £sK 
IFoamK— Not  prapor,  kMaan  a*  «wd  4ns  aot  bm  wiMm  1^  taaimttm  wImMm  wtH 

lato < Mbta an addUmnl tvmlBBdoBL'*  11mfere,aUrilHNiUtontalngdt  aiiia,mM^] 

"  la  the  stcra  oi  1703,  two  thoosaod  atacks  of  chimuies  wen  blown  down,  in  and  about  Lon- 
don."— See  Red  Book,  p.  112.  "And  the  vexation  was  not  abated  by  the  hacknied  jdea  <d 
haBta."~A.,  p.  142.  "  The  Iburtb  sin  <^  our  diOea  is  lukewarmness. "—iVUu's  Works,  pu  725. 
"God  hates  the  woriters  <^  iniquity,  and  deetroies  them  that  speak  lies." — ^76.,  p.  723.  "For, 
when  be  laiea  his  hand  upon  ua,  we  may  not  freL" — lb.,  p.  726.  "Care  not  fix- it;  but  if  tbou 
maieet  be  fl>ee,  choose  it  ratiter." — lb.,  p.  736.  "  Alezandw  Severua  sutb,  '  He  that  buietb,  must 
sell:  I  will  not  solFw  buyers  and  sellers  of  ofBoes.' " — Jb^  p.  737.  "  Witii  these  measures  iell  in 
anmoDiad  men."— Swin:  JMaaro'*  JHet  "But  zatt^  nonseasa  in  fiill  TolUes  breaks." — 
POPI:  ib.,  to.  VoUe^.  "YaUias  are  the  intervals  betwixt  monntwns."— Woodwabd:  ib.  "The 
Hebrews  had  fifty-two  joumies  or  marches." —  Woods  IHA  "  It  was  not  possible  to  maiuge  or 
steer  the  gallies  thus  fastened  together."— (?oUr»utA>  Qrteee,  Ytd.  il,  p.  106.  "Toridee  were 
not  known  to  uatundists  till  after  the  discoTcry  of  America." — See  Qngorifa  Did.  "  I  miuld 
not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  mcmkiea" — See  Key.  "  Men  worked  at  embroidery,  os- 
peoially  in  aUnes." — Oondable'a  Miae^Umy,  YoL  xxi,  p.  101.  "Qy  which  all  pnichasers  or  mort- 
gagees may  be  secured  of  all  monies  tbey  lay  out"— Tucpu :  Jbta«in'<iMe&  "Hewoold^to 
the  loiiMa  and  the  gallies  Ibr  his  recreatkm."— South:  Ib. 

"  H«rs  pullies  make  the  pond'roQS  oak  ascend." — Oat:  A 

 "  Tou  need  my  help,  and  you  say, 

Shylodc,  we  would  have  monioa." — Shaespkarb  :  ib. 

UvDB  Bulk  XHI.— Or  IZE  ahd  ISE. 

"  WQl  any  able  writer  antborlse  other  men  to  rerae  ISa  works  T** — Author. 

CFoa)nn.n.— 1.  Not  ^uper,  becMUo  the  vord  "oMtAorfM"  b  here  wrlUen  vittialn  the  lul  sjUablo,  tn atoad 
ofs.  But,  HMrdtiw  to  Rale  IStb,  "Word*  •odlnaln  ix»  or  iat  loDiided  ellke,  u  In  wCw  aiMT  ffse,  gmmOf 
tato  the  «  to  an  wwfc  M  aw  ■■iBnthlly  fonati  Wn^m  9l  the  twiulMrtoifc"  TbonUm,  lUs  •  ibauU  be  s 
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1  K«tpwyiito,fctM—  llwwort  "rwtiT  to  hm  written  with  »  to  ibftbrtiygKMB,  to  nwdffc  Bat, 
■Mwillig  to  Malta;.  "Wrdi—atoctotoorto       d«d»ato,  Mto  wtot>na<fai,lMMWlytotott«n  to 
■wniMitlBi,  aad  aU  raoh  u  in  Mwntkay  fonaai  br  towns  of  pntML"   ThmliDn,  thto  s  ■hoold  ba 
ttai,rHfH.] 

"It  can  be  made  ns  strot^f  and  expnuun  u  tUa  Latinised  Enriish."— Jfttrrav**  OranL,  p. 
K)S.  "  Goreraed  itj  the  sooceaa  or  the  fiulnro  of  an  entniHixeL''— A,  Yd.  ii,  pp.  128  and  369. 
"Who  hsTS  patronised  the  cause  of  justioe  against  powertm  oppressora.*' — lb.,  pp.  94  and  228; 
Mmhcmi,  p.  199.  "Yet  custom  authorises  this  use  it"— iVis^fey't  Gram.,  p.  148.  "Tber 
Eiupiize  mjselfl  •  *  •  and  I  even  think  the  writerB  themselves  will  be  surprized." — lb.,  Vret, 
pL  XL  "Let  the  interest  rize  to  anjr  sum  whidi  can  be  obtained." — Webrier't  Esaaya,  p.  310. 
"To  detormin  vhat  interest  shall  arize  on  the  use  of  moni^."— p.  313.  "To  direct  the 
pifnlarcDu&cQs  and  diec^  a  ifziiig  o|^positioD." — ib.,  pi  335.  "^ve  wore  appcnnted  to  the  im> 
maduta  exeicize  of  the  office."— A,  pi  340.  "No  man  ervofferB  blmMlf  [as]  aoaodidateby 
adrertizing'.'' — Jb^  p.  344.  "  Thejr  are  honest  end  cconomicBl,  but  indolent^  and  destitute  of 
CBtwptize." — -p.  S47.  "  I  wojM  however  advizo  yon  to  be  cautious." — A.,  p.  404.  "  We  are 
uooontabie  tor  whatever  we  patnHuse  in  others."— JfinrayV  Key,  p.  ITS.  "  After  he  was  bap- 
tised, and  was  aolemnly  admitted  into  the  office." — Perbaufa  Worka,  p.  132.  "  He  will  find  aU, 
cr  moat  of  them,  comprised  in  the  EzenaseB." — BriUA  Gram.,  PreC,  p.  v.  "  A  quick  and  readj 
habit  of  metbodWog  and  nvolating  th^  thoughts." — Ib^  p^  xriiL  "To  tymmise  over  the  time 
aod  patieooe  of  his  reader.*^— ftrUWmV  Bocmm,  p.  ill  "  Writeni  of  dull  bodcsy  bowem-,  if 
patrwnaed  at  aU,  are  rewarded beyoad  their  deserts.^ — lb.,  p.  r.  "A  little  reflectiMi,  will  afaow 
Ibe  leader  the  poopriety  and  the  reeuon  for  em}diasisiDg  the  words  mailed."— A,  pi  163.  **Ttia 
Ei^jJUl  Chnniele  contains  an  account  of  a  surprizing  curei" — Red  Book,  p.  61.  "  Dogmatise,  to 
usnt  positively;  Dogmatizer,  an  asserter,  nmagiaterial  teacher." — Chabner^a  DicL  "And  thc^ 
infiectioiis  mig^t  now  have  been  easily  analyaed." — Marray'B  Gram.,  8vo,  'VcA,  i,  p.  1 13.  "  An- 
thorize,  diaauthorise^  and  unauthorized;  Temporize,  contemporise,  and  extemporize." — WaOctr'a 
Did.  "Legalise^  equalise,  methodise^  dag^u-dize,  womanise,  humanize^  patronise,  cantonizev 
fllutkMiiBS,  ■[■'"'■f  J  i'"''frHT'""i  phlebotomise^  nnctiiariae^  duracterizc^  qrnonymise^  ncogniiEv 
detaiM^  colookft"— AAl 

"This  Bbaott  Bweetneas  always  most  comprize, 
Which  from  the  Subject,  well  expnss'd  wiO  rise."- A^AOaaufa  Gr^  p.  164 

Under  Ruib  XIV. — Or  CoHPoimDS. 

"The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward."— CouHOir  Bibles:  laa.,  Vflil,  8. 

beanae  the  oompoand  word  mrnmnf'  hai  not  hen  Um  ortbosraphTof  Uie  two 
rinple  wonto  rear  ud  word,  whkh  eompoee  it.  Bat,  MConllDK  to  Rule  14th,  Ooamoaade  ■eamlqr  retain  tlra 
Htbognplv  of  the  ilinple  words  whiob  eompoae  them."  And,  the  aeeent  betaf  aeie  aaflaad,  a  byphn  to 
inyer.  Tharefore,  ihU  word  ihooU  be  ipelled  thna,  rtar^ieard.i 

"A  mere  vaimt-courier  to  announce  the  coming  of  his  master.** — Taohfa  TTAwrntNi^  Td.  i,  p. 
49.  "The  paiti-cdogrcd  strntter  appeared  to  come  dose  up  before  him." — KirkhmCa  Elocvtum, 
f.  233.  "  when  the  day  brc^e  upon  this  hondfuU  of  fbriom  but  dauntless  spirits." — lb.,  -p.  246. 
''I^  iqion  a  phimbtree,  peaches  and  ^iricots  are  ingrafted,  no  body  will  say  they  are  the  natural 
Urowth  of  the  plumbbee." — Berldey't  AKnvie  PhUos.,  p.  '45.  "  The  ehannd.  between  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador  is  called  the  Straits  of  BoUisle." —  Worceaier'a  Go*.  "  There  bdng  nothing 
that  won  exposes  to  Hcadacli."  * — Locke,  on  Edvcaiion,  p.  G.  "  And,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
the  heartach."— Shajl  :  tn  Joh.  IHcL  "He  that  sleeps,  feels  not  the  toothach."— Id.,  ibid. 
"That  the  shoe  mtist  fit  him,  because  it  fitted  his  (attier  aiid  gnm&ther." — Philoiogicta  Muaaant 
ToL  ^  p.  43L  "A  riogle  wont,  mlspelt,  a  letter,  la  snffldent  to  rikow,  tiiat  yoa  hare  racrived 
a  defectiTe  edneattoL"— Atdbs**  Gram.,  p.  3.  "  Wbldi  mistatement  the  committee  attributed  to 
a  ttQnre  <^  memory." — Profa&ori  Beaaona,  p.  14.  "Then  he  went  throngb  the  Banquetticg- 
Hoaae  to  the  aoKlRoML"—SmoUetfa  England,  YoL  iii,  p.  345.  "  For  tho  pnrpoee  of  maintaining  a 
clergyman  and  skoolmastcr." — Webgter'a  Eaaaya,  p.  355.  "They  however  knew  that  the  lands 
wne  daimed  by  Paiaylvania." — lb.,  p.  35T.  "  Eut  if  you  ask  a  reason,  they  immediately  bid 
brewel  to  argnment"- ^  Bifok,  p.  80.  "  Whom  resist  stedfost  in  the  bith."— 8odtt  :  1  Peler, 
T.  9.  "  And  th^y  oontiDDed  stedflwtly  in  the  spostles'  doctrine"— ./Ic^  11,  42.  "  Bewate  leat  ye 
also  &n  from  your  own  sbedftatnen.'*— 2  PHer,  Hi,  11.  "  Gtdiot,  or  gaOtM.  a  Dutch  veeae], 
carrying  a  main^nast  and  a  mizen-mait" — VM.  Dik.  "  Inflidtive,  to  overflow ;  Preterit^  over^ 
flowed;  Fttrtic^  overflown."— CbUetf«  E.  Oram.,  (1818,)  p.  61.  "  After  they  have  mispent  so 
mnch  precioua  nme." — BriMah  Qrom^  p.  xv.  "S^ne  say,  two  hand^vU;  some,  two  handfuSa; 
and  others,  two  lum^uH^ — Alez.  Mmray'a  Gram.,  p.  106.  "LapftiU,  as  much  as  the  lap  can 
coDtain." — WAata>a  Octavo  Diet  "Dareftjll,  (bU  of  defiance."- WaSbn-'*  Shym.  Diet  "The 
roid  to  the  bliarihll  regions,  is  as  open  to  the  peaaant  as  to  the  king." — Jfurray'a  Key,  Gro,  p.  161. 
''Kia^pel  is  mia-apdt  in  every  Dictionary  which  I  bare  seen." — Bame^a  Red  Book,  p.  303. 
'-DowDfiU;  nda,  odnni^,  fcll  flnm  nnk  or  state."— JbAiism'c  Diet,  "The  nhtAe  k«Matiirs 
Hkewiae  sols  as  meaait^—Webater'a  Esai^  pi  340.   ** It  were  better  ft  milstcne  vera  hanged 

*  Aelu,  and  Ito  plnre],  atAm,  appear  to  have  been  formerly  prononnMd  Itke  the  ntune  of  the  d^hth  letter, 
vith  Ito  fAural,  AUek,  and  Aitclua;  for  the  old  poeta  made  "oeAM"  two  syUaMea.  Bat  Johneon  mri  of 
cdm,mpahi^  ltto"BowMMf«lf|rwrittoB«to,rad  totte  plnnlata,or  oae  eylUile."— See  htoOttowto  DfcL 
«•  Vatferi  »n  to  awiww? maiwinang  written ato  aad  otoa"— Sea  VUtor'a  frtnelpka,  SOBi  8a 
Vebaleri  P'epwlTWilttoB«Blk«"-«ea  UeOateMiWet  Bat WoroMtar  awms  nthar  to  praft* 

ari>a  o.  & 
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about  his  neck." — Ptrhinia  WorkSt  p.  )31.  "  Flani<tree,  a  tree  that  prodnoea  phme;  Hog- 
plumbtree,  a  tree."—  WAeter'a  Did.  •« TiiflyllaUee  ending  inn  or  !«,  ccoent  the  firrt  ^rOaUeh"— 
Marray'B  OratiL,  p.  238. 

"  It  happen'd  on  a  iommer's  hdids7, 
That  to  tha  greenwood  ahade  he  took  bis  waj." — ChxtnUvi^B  Gr.,  pi  135, 

Undkr  RdIiS  XY. — Of  Usaoe. 
"  Nor  are  the  modes  of  tike  Oraek  toogne  more  oniffann."'— Jfiimiy*«  Chrvatu,  "p.  112. 

CFdaKOU>— Not  proper,  beoAun  tlie  word  "  moie^'  !■  here  vrltten  for  mood*,  which  Is  morn  oommoii  uoong 
the  leerned,  vai  unullj  preftrred  by  ICamy  btnuelT.  Bu  ,  ftocurding  to  Rule  16th,  "Anj  word  for  the 
qwtlUng  of  vhldi  we  have  no  rule  but  nMga,  Is  wrlttaa  wrong  If  not  ■.leUed  ueordlog  to  the  oMse  which  Is 
most  oommoo  unoog  the  Iwned."  Therefore,  the  Utter  form  ibonld  be  preferred ;  thus,  mood*,  ud  not 
medic] 

"IT  we  analize  a  ooqjimdiTe  preterite^  the  role  will  not  appear  to  hold." — Prie^lty'a  Oram., 
p.  118.  "No  landholder  would  have  been  at  that  cipenoe." — Ib^  p.  116.  "I  went  to  eeo  tho 
child  whilst  thoy  were  putting  on  its  cloatha" — lb.,  p,  1 26.  "  Thia  stile  is  oetentatious,  and  doth 
not  aait  gntTO  writiDg."— iik,  p.  82.  "  The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehosophat  the  king  of  Judah, 
8Bt  eadi  on  his  throne."— J/ur.  Oram^  p.  165,  tiPKc;  Merchanfa,  69;  ChurckiWa,  3O0.  "Tlio 
Ung  of  iRBel,  and  Jehos^hat  the  king  of  Judah,  eat  each  on  hia  throne." — Lowih'a  Gram.,  p. 
90;  ISsTriam's,  99;  CkarcJaiia,  138;  Wrighia,  148.  "  Lisias,  speaking  of  his  fKcnds,  promised 
to  his  fittber,  nerer  to  abandon  them." — Marray^s  Gram,,  Vol  ii,  pp.  121  and 253.  "Some,  to  avoid 
this  errour,  mo  into  it's  oppo»ta" — ChurchOta  Gram.,  p.  190.  "Hope^  tho  balm  of  life,  sooths 
us  under  every  misfortona" — Mtrdum^a  Key,  p.  201.  "  Any  Judgement  or  decree  might  be  beerd 
and  reversed  by  the  legislatiu^." — Webater^a  Eiaays,  p,  340.  "A  pathetio  harang  wil  skreea 
trom  punishment  any  Imave." — lb.,  p.  341.  "  For  tho  same  reeztm,  the  vimen  would  be  im- 
pn»er  JadgM." — Ilria.  "  'Bmey  person  iz  indulged  in  wonbUnug  az  he  pleeEes.''—A.,  346. 
"  lC(st  or  lul  teedters  are  exchided  from  genteel  company." — iS.,p.362.  "The  Eristianrebgion, 
in  its  purity,  iz  the  best  iostitutioQ  on  erth." — lb.,  p.  364.  "  NocUio*  clergymen  nor  human  laws 
hav  the  leeat  authority  over  the  conscience." — lb.,  p.  363.  "  A  gild  is  a  society,  fraternity,  or 
corporation." — Red  Book,  p.  83.  "  Phillis  was  not  able  to  Muty  the  knot,  and  so  she  cut  it" — lb., 
p.  46.  "  An  aker  of  land  is  tho  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  perches." — lb.,  p.  93, 
"  Oker  is  a  fbssil  earth  combined  with  the  oiid  of  somo  motal." — lb.,  p.  96.  "  Genii,  when 
denoting  aerial  qiirits:  Oeniuaea,  when  signifying  persons  of  genius." — Mur.^s  Gram.,  i,  p.  42. 
"  Omti,  when  dentfting  seriet  spirits ;  Gtniuaea,  when  mgnifying  persons  of  genius.*' — P^vaCs 
Gram.,  p.  9.  "  Omiua,  Flu.  geniuaea,  men  of  wit;  but  genii,  serial  beings." — NviHng'e  Oram,,  p. 
18.  "  Acriaius,  king  of  Argos,  had  a  beautifbl  daughter,  whose  name  was  Danee." — Clasaie  Tblea, 
p.  109.  "  Fhsston  was  the  son  of  Apollo  Mid  Clymene." — lb.,  p.  152.  "  But,  after  all,  I  may 
not  have  readied  the  intended  Gaot"— BacAofian'*  Syntax,  Pre£,  p.  xxril  "  *  Pittioua  was 
o^red  a  lai^  sum.'  Better :  <  A  lai;ge  aum  was  ofibred  to  Pitticos.' " — KirlAam'a  Gram.,  p. 
187.  "  King  Ifissipsi  charged  hia  aims  to  respect  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome." — See  &>.,  p. 
161.  "  Pot  exami^ :  GallUeo  invented  the  telescope." — lb.,  pp.  54  and  61.  **  CathnuM's  war^ 
rionn  sleep  in  death." — lb.,  p.  64k  "  Var  patang  will  enable  yoa  to  detect  and  ocvrect  errours  in 
oon^orition."— '/fr^  p^  fia 
•  "  O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  Baw^  plain, 

Extends  thy  tmoontroul'd  and  bcwndleas  refgn."— Drydm. 

FROMISCnOUS  ERROBS  IN  BPELLINa 
LbSSOH  L — ^MlXED. 

"  A  bad  anthor  deeervee  better  usage  than  a  bad  critick." — Pope  :  Je^maon'a  Did.,  w.  f\)rmer. 
"  Produce  a  uugle  passage  superiour  to  the  npeech  of  Logan,  a  Hingo  c^e^  delivered  to  Lord 
Dunmore,  when  goveruour  tsi  Viigini^" — Kirkham'a  £3oajJ»on,  p.  241.  "  We  have  none  synoni- 
raooB  to  mmAs  its  nlaca''-^(imiesro*«  BhOone,  p.  48.  "There  b  a  probabili^  that  the  eflbot 
win  be  aooeumted." — Ib^  p.  48.  "  Nay,  a  r^;ard  to  aoond  bath  omtrouled  the  pal^  oh(HC&" 
— lb.,  p.  46.  "  liioug^  learnt  from  the  uninterrupted  use  of  gutterel  soonda." — lb.,  p.  6.  "  It  is 
by  cwefully  fllii^  off  all  roughoess  and  inequaletiea,  that  luiguages,  like  metals,  must  be  pol- 
idied." — Jb.,  p.  48.  "That  I  have  not  miapent  my  time  in  the  service  of  the  community." — 
BuchanarUa  Syniaa,  PreC,  p.  xiviiL  "The  leavee  of  maiz  are  also  called  blades." — WdMAer'a  EL 
SpdUiig-Bo<^  p.  43.  "  Who  boast  tiiat  they  know  what  is  past,  and  can  foretel  what  is  to  come." 
— A)&ertem'<  Amer.,  Tol  i,  p.  360.  "  Its  tastdess  dulhiees  is  interrupted  by  nothing  but  its  per- 
plezitiefl.''— ^4U(rff9  Tiadier,  p.  18.  "Sentences  coDstnicted  with  the  Jdinsonian  ftaUness  and 
swell" — Jamieaon'a  Rhet,  p.  130.  "The  privilege  of  eacapii^  fVom  bis  prefitttny  doUnees  and 
prolixity." — Kirkham'a  EtoaOitm,  p.  iv.  "But  in  poetry  itas  cfaaracteristick  of  dulnen  attains 
its  fhll  growth." — lb.,  p.  72.  "  "The  leading  characteristick  conuats  in  an  increase  of  the  force 
and  fiillnees." — lb.,  p.  71.  "The  dumtcterdT this  opening  flilness  and  feebler  vanish." — Tb.,  p.  31. 
"Who,  in  the  fullness  of  uaequaUed  power,  would  not  believe  himself  the  favourite  of  heaven?" 
— lb.,  p.  181,  "  They  marr  one  anoUier,  and  distract  him." — PMidogieai  Muaeum,  YoL  i,  p.  433. 
"Let  a  deaf  worshipper  of  antiquity  and  an  So^^  prosodist  settle  this." — Sush,  on  the  Foice,  p^ 
140:   "TUs  pbill^  gave  liae  to  my  m^rioii  n^y  in  B^-4ef^u)a''— Jtdfchinff  OriUdaToa. 
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■  We Iteieav  110 inoBudoefl,  noser so{dufltn\iK>iUacb^  "Awit^Mid  humourooB 

iwibM  often  prodocod  enemiea." — JTurrtqf'*  jSiy,  p.  173.  "Ciyludlal  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'Tthee: 
it  curvetta  unseasonably." — Shak.  "  I  B^d,  in  my  slyest  manner,  *  Your  health,  sir.'  "Slack- 
vooSi  Mag^  ToL  xJ,  pi  679.  "And  attonues  also  trayel  the  circuit  in  puisute  of  businesa." — 
BtdBookiy.  83.  "Some  whole  countiee  in  Virginia  woukt  hardly  eel  for  the  rain  of  the  detsdu 
ftrai  the  lubaUtantaL*'— TTeMer'f  Eua^  |l  361.  "  Uny  wwe  called  the  court  of  aaristaat^ 
■Ddenrdudall  powers  legisIatiT  and  Judidal."— t/Bl,  p.  340.  **AritimKti(>is  emdlent  fiir  the 
gna^DfT  of  Kqoora.'*  -Umju^t  Oronk,  Brc^  p.  288.  "llbst  of  the  inflections  be  analyaed  in 
I  my  somewhat  BimHar."— A,  pi  112. 

"To  c^iltheta  sUota  emphatic  state, 
AVhibt  laiodpals,  ungrac'd,  like  lacquiea  watt."— CI  CAareUZr*  JtoSL,  p.  8. 

IaSSOV  IL  llbXEDw 

"Heooe  it  pesa]  ta  %  privative  word,  denoting  destitution;  as,  iatherkea,  fiuthlesa,  pennyleaa." — 
Webita'B  Did^  w.  Lea.  "£ay;  red,  or  rcd^iah,  inclining  to  a  diesnut  color." — Same.  "2b 
tRHMd^  to  imiUte  or  ^>e  for  sport;  a  mimie,  one  who  imitates  or  mimics,"— -/&  "  CountoiToU, 
»  ooQDteipart  or  copy  of  the  rolls;  Counterrolment,  a  counter  account." — lb.  "  UiUenium,  tho 
thoosaod  yean  daring  which  Satan  sltall  be  bound." — "  llilleni&l,  pertaining  to  tho  milleQ' 
mm,  or  to  a  thousand  years." — lb.  "  Thraldom ;  slavery,  bondage,  a  stuto  of  servitude." — See 
Mtaatia  Diet.  "  Brier,  a  {mckly  bosh ;  Briery,  rough,  i»ickly,  fuJl  of  briers ;  Bweetbriar,  a  fra- 
pant  sbnib."— See  JMnaon,  WaJktr,  Ohabnat,  TTe&irtar,  md  oOun.  "  WiU,  in  tiie  second  and 
Uutd  Persons,  barely  ibretels." — British  Oranu,  p.  132.  "  And  therefor  tliero  is  no  Word  Ihlse, 
but  what  is  distinguished  by  Italics." — lb.,  Pre£,  p.  t.  "What  sliould  bo  repeted  is  Icfl  to  their 
THaaetioa." — A.,  p.  iv.  "Because  they  are  abstmcted  or  seperated  from  material  Substances."— 
ifc,  p.  ix.  "All  Motion  is  in  Time,  and  therefor,  where-over  it  exists,  implies  Time  as  its  Con- 
commitaDt.'' — lb.,  p.  140.  "  And  illiterate  grown  persona  are  giulty  of  bkuncable  spelling.'' — lb., 
PreC,  pl  xiv,  "They  wil  always  be  ignorant,  and  of  ruf  uncivil  manners." — Webster's  Essays, 
p.  346.  "This  feet  wil  hardly  be  beleeved  in  the  northern  states." — Ih.,  p.  367,  "The  province 
iajvera  was  harraaaed  with  disputes." — lb.,  p.  362.  "So  Uttle  concern  liaz  the  legislature  lac 
the  ialoesfc  of  lernli^" — Hk,  p.  349.  "The  gentlemen  wU  not  admit  Hm  a  dtoolmaster  can  be 
a  gentteman."— p.  863.  **  Such  absurd  qui-pro-quoes  cannot  be  too  stremiously  avcdded."— 
Chm^iSs  Gram.,  p.  205.  "When  we  say,  'a  mart  looks  Ayly;''  we  signify,  that  he  assumes  a 
i%f  fcwfc" — R.,  p.  339.  "  Peep ;  to  look  through  a  crevice ;  to  look  narrowly,  cloeely,  or  slyly." 
~WA^a  DicL  "Hence  Xha  conf^on  has  become  a  backnied  proverb." — WaylomtPs  Moral 
Sfuaee,  p.  110.  "Not  to  mention  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  guilding,  varnish,  4c"— -Tboie'j 
DmnioM,  YoL  i,  p.  20.  "After  this  system  of  self-interest  had  been  rivettcd." — Brown's  Eati- 
mie,  ToL  U,  pw  136.  "Fn^udioe  mif^t  have  prevented  the  cordial  approbation  oC  a  bigott«d 
Jew."— Scorr:  mZut^x. 

"  All  twinkling  witli  tho  dow<4rop  sbeon, 
Tho  biiarrosD  fbll  in  ctrcamcrs  green." — Lady  of  Vie  Lake,  p.  16. 

Lbssok  m. — ^MlXSD. 

"The  infinitive  mode  has  ocnnmonly  the  sign  to  before  it" — Barrison^s  Gram.,  p.  25.  "  Thus,  it 
ia  adviseable  to  write  singeing,  from  the  verb  to  singe,  by  way  of  disUnction  from  singing,  the  par- 
tickle  aS  the  verb  to  sing." — lb,,  p.  27.  "Many  verbs  Sana  both  the  preterite  tense  and  tho 
pcetexite  participle  inegnlarly." — lb.,  p.  26.  "Much  must  be  left  to  every  one's,  taste  and 
radgmant," — Ib.,^  67.  "Verses  of  diOerent  lengths  intermixed  ftnrn  a  Pindarick  poem." — 
iVtefley*»  Gnatu,  p.  44.  "He'll  surprize  you." — FrosCa  El  t/  0mm.,  p.  88.  "Unequalled 
wcherl  why  was  this  concealedT" — Knowles:  ib.,  p,  102.  "So  gnily  curl  tho  waves  beforo 
esdi  dwihing  prow." — ^Btboh:  t&.,  p.  104.  "When  is  a  diptbong  ^lled  a  proper  dipthong?" — 
iyint  School  Gram.,  p.  11.  "How  many  «  would  goodness  then  end  witli?  Three." — lb.,  p. 
31  "  QL  What  is  a  tripthoogf  A.  A  tr^tthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels,  pronounced  in 
Gke  maniMr." — Baeoa?*  Oram.,  p.  7.  "The  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  refored  to  the  preceding 
tenne  taken  soperately." — lb.,  p.  47.  "Ite  cubic  fbot  of  matter  which  occupies  the  center  of 
ibe  globe." — CktrdeWa  Oram,,  ISmo,  p.  47.  "  The  wino  imbibes  oxigen,  or  tho  acidifying  prind- 
from  the  air." — lb.,  p.  62.  "Charcoal,  sulphur,  and  niter,  make  gun  powder." — lb.,  p.  90. 
"It  would  be  readUy  understood,  that  tho  thing  so  labeled,  was  a  bottle  of  Madeira  wina" — lb., 
p.  99.  "  They  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  form,  an  otiier  to  his  merchandize."— p.  130. 
-'A  dipthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  sounded  by  a  singlo  impulse  of  the  voice." — RusseWs 
Oram,  p.  1.  "  Tbe  protoOBim  of  the  Uahommedan  religwn  are  called  Mussulmans." — Mal&y'a 
GrmL,  pu  73.  "This  shews  that  2e(  is  not  a  sign  of  the  imperative  mood,  but  a  real  vob." — 
Al,  p.  61.  "Those  preterites  and  partkdples,  wliich  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Ust,  seem  to  be 
the  most  digible." — lb.,  p.  47.  "Monoeyllablea,  fbr  the  most  part,  are  compared  by  er  and  est; 
and  dyHByUables  by  more  and  mosV-^Ib.,  p.  19.  "This  termination,  added  to  a  noun,  or  adjec- 
tive^ changes  it  into  a  verb:  as  modem,  to  modemite;  asyinbol,  to  syjnbolise.^' — ChwchilTa  Gram., 
f.  24.  "  A"  Abridgment  of  Murray's  Qrammar,  with  additions  fh)ro  Webttter,  Ash,  Tooke,  and 
otitera." — MaUby's  tiUe^aj/e.  "  For  the  sake  of  occupying  the  room  more  advantagously,  the  sub- 
feet  of  Orthogr^ihy  ia  mmly  glanced  at"— Ji'W^  Oram,,  p.  6.    "So  contended  tho  accusos 
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of  Oallileo." — 0.  B.  PeMt  Oram.,  lima,  1839,  p.  360.  "ICnmj  my%  'Tbey  woro  fnuwlM^ 
lurt  when  we  met  tbun.' JUrcti  tt.,  p.  3€1.  "1116;^  liilfil  the  tmlj  pnrpoMS  fcrvhich  tlw^ 
are  deaigned."— p.  359.  "On  the  flilflllmeiit  <rftiieeTeDt."— p.  175.  "Fulbien  oonrists 
in  expruflsmg  every  idea." — lb.,  p.  291.  "  CoDssteDtly  with  fbloeoB  aod  penpicuity." — lb.,  p. 
337.  ''  The  word  veniaA  is  ft  grosa  oonnption;  aa,  'He  ia  the  vtrrieat  fbol  on  earth.' " — Wrightt 
Oram.,  p.  202.  "  The  sound  wUl  recal  the  idea  ot  the  object" — Biiey'g  Qrom^  p.  142.  "  Fonned 
£>r  great  onterprizes." — Bu&iona'a  Frin.  of  E.  Gnun^  p.  163.  "The  most  important  rules  and 
definitions  ore  printed  in  large  type,  ikdieue<V^ — Barf  a  Oram.,  p.  3.  "  HAiiLvrEBD,  a.  Accus- 
tomed to  a  hamlet;  countrifled."— AJfes**  Diet,  sad  Chalmerit.  "Shigular,  9001^  ntf^/uii, 
coadi-fvM,  haad/iU ;  pluraL  tpoonfuja,  cup-fulie,  coach-fuUs,  hamyiilB."—JMIioi>^*  AMOgL  and  iVaei 
Gram.,  p.  27. 

"Between  Sapetlatirea  aod  fidlowing  Namea, 
OF,  by  Oianunatk*  Bight^  a  Statkn  olainH."— AvMowT*  OttRL,  p.  148. 


CHAPTER  v.— QUESTIONS. 

ORDER  OF  REHEARSAL  AND  H^OD  OF  EXAMINAHOH. 

f!W  PSba  atndant  ought  to  be  rUb  to  wwver  with  readlMM,  Mid  ht  tha  wotda  of  tb«  book,  aB  ttie  fldOwfag 
qanttou  on  gnmnwr.    And  If  be  haa  bat  Utd;  eomnwDeod  tho  faij,  h  nmf  be  vel)  to  rvqulra  of  Um  a 

Snenl  reheanal  of  thli  kind,  before  he  prooeeda  to  the  eorrectioa  of  any  part  of  the  falae  grammar  qnotod  In 
B  fbragolng  chapters  At  any  rate,  be  ahouM  be  raaater  of  ao  many  of  the  deflolttons  and  ralea  aa  preeed« 
th«  part  which  he  attempta  to  comet :  baeanae  thla  knowledge  ia  naeeaaary  to  a  oradlteUe  perfomianee  of  tha 
•xaraao.  Bnt  thoaa  who  ar*  nrr  quick  at  readlnf,  nay  ponim  it  InUrMjh  bf  oonanltlr^  the  book  at  tlM 
time,  for  what  tbey  do  not  nmamW.  Tha  anawera  to  th«ae  qaestloaa  wiH  embnea  all  the  walm  text  of  the 
work:  and.  If  any  ttutbus  ntamlnntloB  be  thoo^t  necanuy,  axtM^onnmui  qowttooa  nay  be  fhuud  ftr 
thspttrpgn.] 

LS880N  L — QbAUM AR. 

1.  What  is  the  nanw,  or  titU^  of  this  hook  ?  3.  What  is  Chammar?  3.  What  is  an  Englidi 
Gfammar?  i.  What  is  Eagliijt  Grammar,  in  itself?  sad  what  knowledge  does  it  imply  T  6.  If 
gfMnmar  is  ttte  art  erf  reading,  writings  and  speaking,  define  these  actions.  What  is  it,  to  readf 
6.  Wliat  is  it,  to  writet  1.  What  is  it,  to  upmkf  8.  How  is  grammar  to  be  tau^t,  and  by  wtiat 
means  are  its  principles  to  be  made  known?  9.  What  is  a  periect  definition?  10.  Whatisan 
example^  as  used  in  teaching?  11.  Whatis  ante  of  gnmmsrf  13.  Whattaaaexerdse?  13. 
Wlutwaslangu^  at  fitst^  Midwhat  iait  now?  14.  Of  what  two  kinds  does  the  ocHnpositioq  of 
language  ocHiaiat?  and  how  do  they  ditbr?  15.  What  are  the  least  parts  of  bngtiage?  IS. 
What  has  discourse  to  do  with  sentences?  or  sentences,  with  points?  17.  In  extended  compo- 
titions,  what  is  the  order  of  the  parts,  upwards  firom  a  sentence?  18.  What,  then,  is  the  com- 
mon (xder  of  literary  divi^n,  downwanU,  thnraghout  ?  19.  Are  all  literary  woika  divided  ex- 
actbr  ht  this  way  ?  20.  How  Is  Orammar  divided?  21.  Of  what  does  Or^ogr^y  treat?  32. 
Of  what  doeaE^rmology  teat?  23.  Of  irtiat  does  ^tax  treat?  24.  Of  what  does  Fnaody- 
taatt 

PABT  PIBST,  OBTHOaBAPHY. 

Lesson  II. — Lkitkra. 

1.  Of  what  doee  Orthography  treat?  2.  What  is  a  letter  ?  3.  What  ia  an  elementaiy  soond 
of  human  voice,  or  speech?  4.  What  name  ia  given  to  the  sound  of  a  letter?  and  what  e^thety 
to  a  lettw  not  BOundM  ?  6.  How  many  letters  are  there  hi  Enj^iah?  and  how  many  sounds  do 
thsjy  rqnMentT  6,  In  what  doee  a  knowledge  of  the  letten  cmisiBt?  7.  What  variety  ia  thraa 
in  tha  letteia?  and  how  are  they  always  the  aame?  &  What  difihrstit  aorts  of  types,  or  atylee 
of  letters,  are  uaed  in  Ragliah  ?  9.  What  are  the  names  of  the  lettoa  in  En^iah?  10.  What  are 
their  names  tn  both  numbers,  singular  and  plural  ?  11.  Into  what  general  classes  are  the  letters 
divided?  12.  What  is  a  vowel?  13.  What  Is  a  consonant ?  14.  What  letters  are  vowels ?  and 
what,  consonants?  16.  When  are  to  and  y  consonants?  and  when,  vowels?  16.  How  are  the 
ctmsonants  divided?  17.  What  is  a  semivowel?  18.  What  is  a  mat«?  19.  What  letters  are 
reckoned  aemivowdfl?  and  bow  many  of  these  are  asinratea?  20.  What  lettoa  an  called  Uqoids? 
and  wI^^T   21.  What  letten  are  redEoned  mutea?  and  whkih  of  them  an  Impufyob  mntea? 

I1I8SON  nL — Soumw. 

1.  What  is  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the  powers  of  the  letters?  2.  Are  Ae  sounds  of  a 
language  fewer  than  its  words?  3.  How  are  difibrent  vowel  sounds  produced?  4.  What  are  the 
Towel  sounds  fai  Enj^?  5.  How  may  then  souids  beoiodifled  in  the  fonna^  of  syllatdea  T 
6.  Can  you  form  a  word  upon  each  by  means  cf  an  /T  7.  Will  yon  try  the  seriea  again  vrith  a. 
p  ?  6.  How  may  the  vowel  sounds  be  written  ?  and  bow  uttered  when  they  are  not  words  7  '  9. 
Which  of  the  rowel  sounds  form  words?  and  what  of  the  rest?  10.  How  many  and  what  are 
the  consonant  sounds  hi  SngUah?   11.  Ia  what  aariea  of  wwdamar  att  tbsiB  aDonds  be  heard? 
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11  la  wbaX  mries  of  words  may  esch  tiiem  be  beard  tvo  or  three  times?  13.  What  is  aaid 
adbeaomidBaf  iaodxT  14.  What  is  ssid  of  the  sounds  of  c  and  9  T  15.  What  isaaid  of  «^  w« 
taAnet  I«.WlMt(Of«^ei;«MlehT  It.  WfaatiotmdshMtbeooiiBOiunitfY  16.  Id  hownnay 
aitenrt  w.yt  em  the  letlen  <^  the  alj^iabet  be  onuUned?  19.  Whrt  do  we  derive  ftom  these 
eoabtaetione  of  •QUDdi  and  chmdera? 

Lbssov  IV. — Capitals. 

1.  What  charactera  are  emfdoyed  hi  English?  2.  Why  shoold  the  differeat  sorts  of  letters  te 
kept  distinct  ?  3.  What  is  said  of  the  alantiug  strokes  in  Boman  lettere  ?  4.  For  what  purpora 
■re  Itaties  chiefly  used?  S.  In  preparing  a  manuscript,  how  do  we  mark  theee  things  lor  tlie 
printer  T  6.  What  distinction  o(  fiinn  -beltKigs  to  each  of  the  letter?  ?  7.  What  is  said  of  email 
lettfiTS  7  aod  why  are  capitals  need  Y  8.  What  things  are  commonly  exhibited  wholly  in  capitals  1 
9.  How  many  rules  fin-  capitals  are  given  in  this  hook?  and  what  are  tlieir  titles Y  10.  What 
nys  Rule  litof  toeibr  11.  What  eays  Bule  2d  of.^  mrdtt  12.  What  sm  Rote  3d  of  names 
tfDei^t  13.  What  Bole  4th  of  proper  nomesr  14.  What  eays  Bde  Stb  of  ffilwr  IS. 
Whataaye  Bole  6th  of  one  e^tOair  16.  What  says  Rule  7th  of  too  eajniaUt  17.  What  says 
Bole  8th4rf'  eompmm^t  18.  What  says  Role  9th  of  e^pposOiont  19.  What  says  Rule  IDth  of 
pemm^kaaotw  t  20.  What  sa;s  Rolo  lltii  <^  derivaUves  f  21.  What  says  Rule  12th  of  /  and 
Ot  22.  What  says  Role  13tb  oC  poe^Tft  33.  What  says  Rule  14th  of  exampiett  24.  What 
my%  Bute  16th  of  chie/wanbt   26.  What  sqrs  Rule  16tti  <^  tuetOm  o^nAiI)  t 

[Rovtmtelbetntelimlar  of  Ortibocnnkr,  and  eomet  ths  lamnnitotiBS  than  qnote4  Ibr  ttie  prMtteU 
iHlliilloa  ef  ttew  telw-l 

Lsssoir  V. — SnxABLES. 

1.  What  is  a  sellable  ?  2.  Can  the  syUables  <^  a  word  be  perceived  by  the  ear?  3.  Uuder 
irtut  names  are  words  claaaed  acoordiDg  to  the  nomber  of  their  syllables  ?  4.  Whidi  of  the  let- 
tos  can  fiHm  syllabtes  (tf  tbemselveaY  and  which  cannotY  G.What  Is  a  diphthong?  l>.  Wliat 
isaproperdhtbthfHig?  7.  What  is  an  improper  diphUiongY  8.  What  Is  a  trijAtfaong.  9.  What 
it  a  pn^er  triphAoiigY  10.  What  Is  an  imprapeT  triphthraig  Y  II.  How  many  and  vliat  are  the 
Jqil^ngB  in  JBki^^ishY  12.  How  mwy  and  wldch  of  these  are  so  vailaiUe  in  sound  that  they 
tatf  be  rfthec  proper  or  improper  diphthongs?  13.  How  many  and  what  are  the  proper  diph- 
thini^Y  14.  ^w  many  and  what  are  the  improper  diphthongs?  16.  Are  proper  trif^thongs 
atimeTons  in  our  language?  16.  How  many  and  what  are  the  improper  triphthongs  7  17.  What 
guide  have  we  for  dindh^  words  into  syllables  ?  18.  How  many  sp^dal  rulee  of  ^Uabication 
angimi  in  this  bode?  and  irtiat  ue  thdr  titlea,  or  soigectsT  19.  What  says  Bole  let  of  oon- 
mtuUtt  20.  What  si^  Role  Sd  of  vowdat  21.  What  aayg  Bala  Sd  ctf  lermmaHomt  22. 
What  aaya  Rule  4th  of  pr^ftxu  f  23.  Whai  aavs  Role  6th  of  cor^potmdat  24.  What  says  Bole 
6tbof  ttie»>Sf 

ntor  tani  to  flu  aaeead  diqpte  «(  OrOflcnphr,  knd  eomot  the  tavrevrlallM  tlui*  qn^^ 
iliaiitlon  tit  fl>— B  rulM.] 

Lesson  VL — "Worm. 

1.  What  is  a  word?  S.  Bow  are  words  disUi^aidied  In  regard  to  epecia  and  figuret  3. 
What  ifl  a  prifflitiTe  word  ?  4.  What  is  a  derivative  w<HdY  6.  What  is  a  shnple  wordY  6.  What 
is  a  compound  word  7  1.  How  do  permuient  compounds  differ  from  ottiersY  8.  How  many 
rales  for  tiia  figtire  of  words  are  given  in  this  book  ?  and  what  are  their  titles,  or  subjecte  7  9. 
What  says  Bute  let  of  am^Muadst  10.  What  says  Rule  2d  ot  timpleat  11.  What  says  Rule 
3d  of  <A«  aenae  t  12.  What  says  Rule  4th  of  eUip$ea  t  13.  What  says  Rule  5tb  of  the  hj/i^t 
14.  What  says  Rule  6th  of  no  hyphmt 

ISow  turn  to  the  third  chapter  of  Ortbognphv,  and  ooiroct  th«  improprietlM  there  qooted  fbr  the  praoUoal 
^fBwHoB  of  thMondw.] 

Lesson  VIL — Spkluko. 
L  What  te  qwlling?  2.  How  is  this  art  to  he  acquired?  and  why  so?  3.  Why  is  it  diCElcuIt 
10  leara  to  neU  aocurately  Y  4.  Is  it  then  any  disgrace  to  spell  words  erroneomily  7  6.  What 
baosflt  BMy  Be  egpeoted  from  the  rules  fiMrqielUng?  6.  How  many  rules  for  speiUng  are  given 
ntUabocftT  and  what  are  their  titkc^OT  subjects?  7.  What  aaya  Bole  let  of  ^Snof/  ^  or«r  8. 
Can  yoa  mentiini  the  principal  exceptions  to  Uiis  nde?  9.  What  says  Rule  2d  of  ifOua' finals  f 
10.  Are  there  any  enepttcMis  to  tins  rule?  II.  What  says  Bule  3dof  thetliTu&tinjrof  coneonaats? 
12.  U'ndeo'  what  three  heads  sre  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  noticed  ?  13.  What  says  Rule  4th 
ttgauiMt  the  dtmblmg  of  consoaauts?  14.  Under  what  four  heads  are  the  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  Bole  noticed  Y  16.  What  eays  Bule  6th  oS  final  ckt  16.  What  monoqrll^ee,  contrary  to 
Ibis  rute,  end  with  e  cm^Y  17.  What  says  Bole  6th  of  the  rOainmg  of  double  letters  befbro 
■fflxesT  18.  Under  what  three  beads  are  the  exoeptions  to  this  rule  noticed?  19.  What  says 
Bole  Tth  €i  tbm  nstaMv  of  doable  letters  aflar  preOxesY  SO.  What  observ^oa  is  made  r»- 
ipecttDg;  exo^tfou  to  tma  rale? 

I«880v  VIIL — SnLuira. 

31.  Wbat  mgfB  Bnla  8th  of  ftma  S;  and  of  fimU  I  «%Ie  t  S3.  What  words  does  this  rule  dahn, 
whidi  might  aeem  to  come  under  Bule  7thY  and  why?  23.  What  aaj-s  Rule  9th  oC finale 
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omitied  f  2i.  Vudor  what  three  beada  are  the  excepticHis,  real  ot  apparent,  here  notioedT  25. 
'What  soya  Rule  10th  of  fiaai  e  rulainedt  26.  UDder  what  three  heads  are  the  exo^^ona  to 
this  rule  noticed  ?  27.  What  says  Kule  11th  o(  fiaai  y  tAangtdt  28.  Under  wliat  three  heaat 
are  the  limitB  and  exceptions  to  tiiis  rale  noticed?  28.  What  says  Bole  12tti  of  >SmI  y  «■ 
^umyedt  SO.  Undf?  what  three  heads  are  tlie  exon>tions  to  this  role  notioedf  SLWlntaaTi 
Rule  13th  of  the  torminatiouB  t»  and  isef  32.  Under  what  three  heads  are  the  appBiaa  ex- 
ceptions to  t)iis  rule  noticed  ?  33.  What  eayS  Rule  14&  of  compounds  f  34.  Under  what  aeren 
heads  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  notioed  7  35.  What  sajs  Role  Ifitti  of  Mtage,  as  a  law  ot 
spelling;  ? 

[Mow  tarn  to  the  fourth  duptar  «f  Orthognphf,  and  eorraot  the  ImpropriMtw  Umm  Qootod  tat  tha  fnedoi 
appUeatbm  at  theaa  mlM  and  uulr  •xoapttOH.] 


CHAPTER  VL— FOR  WRTFING. 

EXERCISES  m  OBTHOORAPHY. 

IV  ms  firffewing  emnides  of  Mm  orthography  are  Innrted  here,  knd  not  explained  ta  gmcnl  E^, 
ttal  Um7  mar  be  rorreeted  Bf  the  pnpil  in  witing.  Some  of  the  exnmptee  here  quoted  nne  Imb  Inftecnrata 
than  otoerai  but  all  of  tbem,  crcept  a  far  ihown  in  oontrHt,  are,  In  Baine  reipeet  or  otker,  Trootina.  It  k 
mppeaed,  that  erory  atndent  vho  can  answer  the  qneattona  oontalnsd  In  flu  pcaMdlng  A^tar,  will  willy  dl»> 
oern  Therein  the  emra  lie,  and  be  able  to  make  the  neoeewry  eorrsotlooa] 

EXERCISE  L— CAPITALS. 
"  Alexander  the  great  killed  his  friend  Clitua." — Sarriaon's  Oram^  p^  68.  "  The  words  in 
italics  are  parsed  in  the  same  manner." — Mattby^a  Gram.,  p.  69.  "  It  may  be  read  by  those  who 
6a  not  understand  latin." — Barclay'a  Works,  YoL  iii,  p.  262.  "  A  roman  a  being  added  to  a  word 
in  italics  or  small  ca{rftal&" — GhurcKUSa  Oram.,  p.  215.  '*  This  is  not  rimti^  a  gaUidam,  but  a 
oomiptioD the  Vtw/Al  on;  itselT  a  comiption." — lb.,  p.  228.  "Hie  Qallidsin,  'A  i$  ««,'  is 
perpetoidly  sti^ng  the  ear  in  London." — lb.,  p.  316.  " '  Almost  nothing,'  is  a  common  aoottidsai, 
equally  improper:  it  should  be,  'scarcely  any  thing.' " — Ib.,p.  333.  "  To  use  leom  fix- Ceac^  is 
aoMnmon  Scotticism,  that  ought  to  be  careMly  avoided." — 8eei&.,  p.  261.  "A  few obserrationa 
on  the  BubjunctiTe  mood  as  it  appears  in  our  En^ieh  hibia" — Wileoa^a  Oram.,  p.  40.  ''The 
translators  of  the  bible,  have  confounded  two  tenses,  which  in  the  original  are  utufi»mly  kept  dis- 
tinct"— lb.,  p.  40.  "  More  Hke  heaven  on  earth,  than  the  holy  land  would  have  bewL" — -dnt- 
S'Mvery  Mag^  ToL  t,  p.  12.  "There  is  now  extant  a  poetical  composition,  called  the  golden 
verses  ctf  I^bagiffaa' — £«RQ>rure't  Diet.  "  Emcise  of  the  Mind  iqion  Ttwonms  of  Sdeooe^ 
like  generous  and  manly  Exercise  (lie  Body,  tends  to  oall  (brth  koA  strangthcn-Natan'B  origbiBl 
Vigour." — Harries  Earmea,  p.  295.  "  0  that  I  could  |H«vidl  on  Christians  to  melt  down,  mtdei 
the  warm  infiuence  oS  brotheriy  love,  all  the  distinctions  of  methodists,  independents,  b^rtista 
anabaptists,  arians,  trinitarians,  nnitarians,  in  the  (^orious  name  of  chfigtians." — Ejfox :  Ckurrh- 
iWs  Gram.,  p.  173.  "Pythagoras  long  ago  remariced,  *that  aUIi^  and  neoeaaitiy  dwell  near 
each  <Ahw.'  "—Siadcais  Mamai,  p.  286. 

"  The  Latin  Writers  Decency  n^lect, 
Bat  modern  Readers  diallengo  more  Heqiect" — BrigManiCa  Oram.,  p.  173. 

EXERCISE  IL— STLLABLES. 
1.  Coireot  BoUes,  in  the  divisioa  of  tbe  fblknring  wuda:  '*Dd-bv  Jnl-ia,  Lyd^a^  bei^Ften, 
pat-ron,  ad-rolt,  worth-y,  fath-er,  ikth-er-ly,  mar<A^HMifiaB,  i-deot-te-al,  oat-ra-ge-oos,  ob-nox-i. 
ouB,  pro-di'^-ooa,  tre-mend-K>us,  ob-Uv-l-on,  pe-ool-i-ar." — Revised  ^p^ing-Book  ■'  N'ew  Londao, 
1831. 

Z.  Correct  Seara,  la  tho  division  of  the  following  words  :  "  A-qtiH-a,  hear-ty,  drea-iy,  wormy, 
hai-ry,  thor-ny,  phil-os-o-phy,  dis-oov-e-ry,  rQKK}v-e-ry,  ad-(Uti-on,  anfrbiti-on,  au-spid-oua,  Buy- 
tiU*oiu^  fla^tiK>a%  fiu-iti<on,  sol-stiti-al,  at>0'M^"~SUutdard  Spdiing-Book :  "New  Haven," 
1826. 

8.  Correct  Bradley,  &i\  the  division  of  the  foUowing  words  :  **  Jes-ter,  rai-ny,  fi^-eH7,  fln-o-ry. 
spto-e-ry,  biib-e^y,  gioo-My,  du-eaD<e-ry,  &r-riage^  linenige;  cri-ed,  tri-«d,  sa-ed,  alk>4d,  fiiro-ed, 
{jedg-ed,  aav-ed,  dap-ed,  strip-ed,  toodi-ed,  trouncved." — hnproted  BftBSmg-Boak :  Windaoiv 

1816. 

4.  Coirect  Burhans,  In  the  division  of  the  following  words:  "Boaivdcr,  teigh-teo,  cra-ling, 
fii^-ten,  ^ea-ner,  lea-kage,  suc-ker,  mos-sy,  froa-ty,  twop-ence^  pn-pill-ar-y,  crit-i-«all-y,  pt-n- 
er-all-y,  llt-er-aU-y,  log-i-cw-y,  trag-i-call-y,  ar-ti-fld-al,  po-liti-call-y,  sloth-full-y,  ^te-fiill-y,  re-all-y, 
Btu-ta-ble,  ta-mea-ble,  flumm-er>y,  neac-i-^nce.  shep-beMees,  trav-eO-er,  re-pea-ter,  re-preesi-oa, 
mo-cassNia,  an-lear^ned." — Critical  Pronouneing  SpdUng-Book  *  Philadelphia,  1823. 

*  Thia  book  haa,  prohaUy,  more  reeonmwmderf  than  any  other  of  Oie  aort  I  have  ttot  paUenoe  to  ooonl 
them  aooarately,  but  It  vonld  aeem  that  mors  Man  a  UoHwad  of  the  great  and  leaned  Iuto  eertUed  to  the 
worid,  that  they  never  before  bad  eeen  ao  good  a  epelling-book  I  With  pervonal  knowMtr^  of  more  than  Ktf 
cf  the  dgnen.  0.  B.  rcftued  to  add  hla  poor  name,  belog  atiianMd  ot  the  ndanUevoiu  &aUl^  with  whleta  very 
re^aetaUe  men  had  loaned  their  dgnatanih 
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5.  Correct  ilimAaC,  ia  the  dlvisioii  the  lillowing  vords:  "IVench-er,  tnmoh-eon,  drot^, 
gloMT,  gtafl-ay,  gnw-if,  dreMca,  pro  km,  nMbift  dun-gbiA  eD-cfauj-ging,  coo-TBr-aing,  mots- 
tore,  join-ton^  qoa-dnnt,  qoa-dnte^  tnuw-grcHor,  <Ub  w  tawD.'' — ^2l%i0  Sp^Ung-Bopk  :  N«w  Y«4t, 

1336. 

6.  Correct  Bmerxm,  in  tho  diriedon  of  the  following  vords :  "  Dus-ty  mb-ty ,  mar-Bhy,  mil-ky, 
ves-ten,  ttartaj,  nee-dy,  spee-dy,  drea^ry,  fh»-W,  pas-eing,  roo-ky,  brui*di]r,  bUod-ish,  pni*diih, 
eve-ning;  triKAh-er."—Naivmai  SpelUng-Book :  Boston,  1828. 

"  Two  Yovela  meetiog,  each  with  its  SaSk  Sound, 
Alwvi  to  nuke  Two  ^yllablM  an  biNitid."—iHiBihBamr<  Orum^  ^  U. 

BXERCISE  m.— FIGURE  OF  WORDa 

"I  was  mrpriaed  by  the  return  of  my  long  loet  brother." — Parka't  S3cerei$e$  in  Engluh  Com- 
fanttm,  p.  6.  "  Such  eiogular  and  imhrard  of  clemen(!y  cannot  be  passed  over  by  me  in  silence.'* 
~JL,  p.  10.  "  I  perceive  my  wboie  system  excited  by  the  potent  stimulus  eun-shine." — Ib^ 
V>  II.  "  To  preserve  the  onl^  of  a  seotence,  U  is  snnetimes  neceesaiy  to  employ  the  cose  abso- 
tote,  instead  tf  the  verb  and  (X3t4imc!l3oo."'--lb.,  p.  11.  "Severity  and  bard  hearted  ofdnkniB  ac- 
cord with  the  tamper  of  the  timea." — Jb.,  p.  18.  "  That  poor  man  was  put  into  the  nud  hoDse." 
—R^  Pl  22.  "  This  fellow  must  be  pot  into  tbe  pocn-  boose."-^.  p.  23.  "I  have  ieen  the 
Ixnst  wo^  and  othw  defeooee  <^  earth,  that  were  thrown  up." — lb.,  p.  24.  "  CUmn  footed 
aaimala  m  enabled  to  walk  mcHe  easily  on  uneven  ground." — lb.,  p.  2ft.  "  StUt  conceit  blasts 
ibe  pn^tectB  many  a  youth." — iS.,  p.  26.  "  Not  a  nuMnent  should  elapse  without  bringing 
eone  thing  to  pass." — A.,  p.  36.  "  A  school  master  decoyed  the  children  of  the  principal  ntizens 
inUi  tbe  Bomao  camp." — Jb^  p.  39.  "  The  papQ  may  now  write  a  description  of  the  following 
otjectK  A.  sdiool  room.  A.  iteam  boat  A.  writing  desk.  A  dwelling  house.  A  meetliig 
ham.  A  paper  miH  A  grist  miQ.  A  wind  mnL" — Ih^  p.  46.  "  Every  metaphM-  sboidd  be 
fnoled  cn  a  reeemblance  wtiidi  is  dear  and  striking ;  not  far  (etched,  nor  ditBcoIt  to  be  discov* 
ml"— A,  pi  49.  "  I  was  redining  in  an  arbour  overiinng  with  honey  suckle  and  Jeesomine  of 
H»  most  exquisite  fragrance." — lb.,  p.  fil.  "  The  author  of  the  foQow^  extract  is  speaking  of 
&e  dare  trade." — Jb.,  p.  60.  "  The  all  wise  and  benevolent  Author  of  nature  has  so  named  the 
■ool  of  man,  that  be  oannot  but  i^qirove  of  virtua"— ii.,  p.  14.  "  There  is  aotDetfaiog  of  self 
demal  in  Ote  very  idea  of  it"— A.,  p.  T6.  "Age  therefofs  requires  m  well  spent  youth  to  render 
it  tuppj."— i&,  p.  IB.  "Peari-aab  reqidres  modi  Uboor  in  fti  eztractioD  from  Mbes." — 
A.  pi  9L  "  OHb,  or  enm^,  fooled,  Loripes ;  Bmgh,  or  fiatkert  footed,  I^umipes."— vltMUorA'* 
DicL 

"The  lon^-bags  steal  from  tbe  humble  bees, 

And  tea  night-t^teni  cn^  th«r  waxen  ttu^is."— Shak.  :  Joh.*e  Dkt,  to.  Ghwmm. 
"  The  boneybags  steal  from  tbe  hmnblebees, 

And  for  ni^t  tiiipers  crop  their  waxen  thighs." — Shaz.  :  Jiih.''9  Diet,  w.  SmMebee. 
"Tba  btmey  bags  steal  from  tbe  hnmble-bees^ 

And,  for  night  tapea  crop  titdr  waxsa  tb^faa."— Ztodira  Bemitiee    8iak^  pi  SL 


EXERCISE  IT.— SPELLIKO. 

"HisantMiaiaber,  and  room  of  aodienoe,  are  little  square  chambers  waiosctrted." — AsDiBOir: 
Mania  DkL,  w.  AMtedtamber.  "Kobody  will  deem  tbe  qotdtaighted  •moogst  them  to  have 
Tciv  enlarged  views  of  etbidEa"— Loon:  a.,  w.  QwcknghUxL  "At  tbe  rate  of  this  tfaldc* 
dnulod  bbmdeifaead,  every  plow-jobber  aball  take  npon  him  to  read  upon  divinity." — 
L'Sbibimb  :  «.  Blunderhead.  "  On  the  topmas^  the  yards,  snd  boltspnt  would  I  flam« 
(iiMinctly." — 8hak.:  ib^  v>.  BowtpriL  "  This  is  tbe  tune  of  our  catdi  plaid  bj  the  ;4cture  of  no- 
body."— Ilk. :  tb^  w.  Abbpdy.  "  Tby  foil  hstb  left  a  kbd  <^  blot  to  marie  the  fiilfraugbt  man." — 
Id.  :  a.  It  Fti^iwigiU.  "  Till  Winded  by  some  Jack  o'Lanthom  sprite."— awBiny'a  Gift,  p.  63. 
"Tlie  beaotiM  you  would  have  me  euIagiB&" — lb.,  p.  14.  They  rail  at  me— I  gaily  leuij^  at 
them."— Ai,  p^  13.  "  Whkh  the  kii^;  and  hia  sister  had  intrusted  to  bim  witbalL"— JiwgfAtM^ 
TqL  r,  p  X43.  "The  tarns  of  these  emotioiis  are  by  no  means  qmonitnotuL** — AmA,  tm  the 
Tbiee^pSSe.  "LiUied,  a^.  EmbeDlabcd  with  lilies."- CAoAnm'f  iHei  "Tbeyadze  thecom- 
pendioas  blearing  without  exertion  and  without  reflexion." — PhOotogiad  JfuMum,  Vol.  i,  p.  426. 
"Hie  fint  ay  that  rouses  them  from  tbeir  t<Mpoar,  is  the  cry  that  demands  their  blood." — lb.,  p. 
433.  "It  meets  tbe  wants  <^  elementary  sciiools  and  deserves  to  be  patronised." — Kirlchama 
(^QHL,  p  ft.  "Wboee  attempts  wore  paralysed  by  the  hallowed  sound." — Magic  of  Nature,  p. 
!<0.  "  It  would  be  ao  amusing  investigation  to  analyse  tbeir  language." — Ih.,  p.  200.  "  It  is  my 
Edier'B  win  tbat  I  shoold  take  oa  me  tbe  bosteafrsb^  of  tlie  day."— Shae.:  in  JbhMSA's  Did. 
"To  ntafaithe  fldl  ^qmbemion  of  tiiem  oodbnuilaht"— i^tiL  JftMwm.,  ToL  i,  p.  458.  "The  «^ 
ud  noes  wcve  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons." — Ajiii.Slavery  Mag.,  Vol.  i,  p  11.  "Dcrivati™ 
wonb  are  fixned  by  adding  letters  or  syllables  to  primatives." — Dawnporfa  Oram.,  p.  7.  "  Tlie 
■niiiuter  never  was  thus  harTaased  himselC" — Ndam,  on  Jfi^dd^,  p.  6.  "The  most  vehement 
poiiddan  thinks  hbnaelf  onbiaased  hi  Ma  judgment"— p.  17.  "  Ifistreas-^iip,  n.  Female 
tale  or  doaumon."—  WOeUr't  Did. 

"  Thus  (breed  to  kneol,  thus  groveling  to  embrace, 
Tbe  scourge  and  nun  of  my  realm  and  race."- Fon :  Aih'e  Oram.,  p  83. 
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SXSBCI8E  T.— MIXED  EBBOR& 

"The  quince  tree  is  of  a  low  etature;  the  bnmdies  are  difibaed  and  crooked;"— Uilueb : 
Johtuon'a  Did.  "  The  greater  elow  worm,  called  also  the  blindwonn,  is  cxunmcmly  bought  to  be 
blind,  beoauae  <^  the  littlenesa  of  bis  ejee." — Gbew:  ib.  "Oh  Hocusl  n^ere  art  thoat  It 
uaed  to  go  iu  aoother  guesB  maimer  ia  thy  time." — ^Akbuthkoi  :  ib.  "  One  would  not  make  a 
liotheaded  cncldvained  ooicQmb  fbnntd  fix-  a  achone  of  moderatioa" — Id.  :  ib.  "  As  for  yon, 
colonel  IraBT-eap^  we  dull  tiy  before  a  dvll  magiatrate  who's  the  greatest  plotter." — Dbtdbk  :  ib., 
to.  S'tff.  "  In  like  maaoer,  Acdoos  co-alesoe  with  their  Agents,  and  PaaekMiB  witb  their  Fadeots." 
— HarH^a  ffermes,  p.  263.  "  Theee  Sentunents  are  not  unusual  even  with  the  PhikMopbw  now 
a  ^ys."~-Ib.,  p.  360.  "  Ab  if  the  Marble  were  to  loehioQ  the  Chizzle,  and  not  the  Chizzle  tfae 
Marble." — lb.,  p.  353.  "  I  would  not  be  understood,  in  what  I  have  said,  to  under  value  Bxperi^ 
ment." — Ib.,  p.  352.  "  How  therefore  ia  it  that  they  i^oroac^  neariy  to  Non-Kntitys  ?" — ^/k,  n. 
431.  "GHattot^  raodaraiMv  e^tooyaa,  barbariae,  fyrudaB."— CWvMir«  Oram^m.  31  and U. 
"Nowfiur  befiatfaee  andttiyaoUe  house f.-^E.:  iZ^pi  241.  "Nor do  Ithmk  the  ermr. 
aboTe>mentioDed  would  have  been  so  long  indulged,"  tc — Asft'«  Gram.,  p.  i.  "The  editor  of 
fbe  two  editions  above  mentioiied  was  pleased  to  ^ve  this  little  maouel  to  the  pubU^"  Ac.— 
p.  7.  "A  Note  of  Adnuration  denotes  a  modelation  of  the  voice  suited  to  the  ezpreaion.'' — lb., 
p.  16.  "  It  always  has  some  respect  to  the  power  of  tho  inont ;  and  is  therefore  property  etiled 
the  potential  mod&"— A.,  p.  29.  "Both  these  are  suppoeod  to  be  OTmoomoos  ezpreasioiiB.'' — 
Jb.,  106.  "An  expence  beyond  what  my  dfcnmatances  admit'— DODranMU:  ik,  p.  138. 
"Hiotb  are  firar  of  them :  the  FuU-Pbinl,  or  Period;  the  CWon;  the  Semi-Oobm:  the  Cbimno." 
— OMetfa  K  Oram.,  TX.  Y.,  IB18,  p.  11.  "There  are  many  men,  who  have  been  at  I^tin- 
Schod*  for  yean,  aod  who,  at  last,  cannot  write  six  BCmtenoes  in  English  correctly. " — 7^.,  p.  39. 
"  But,  figures  of  rhetorick  are  edge  tool^  and  two  edge  toob  toa" — ^A.,  jh  182.  "  The  borae- 
diesnut  grows  into  a  goodly  standard."— Mobuhb  :  MamriCM  Did.  "  wberaem  ii  to  be 
wsd."— 0.  B.  Peirct's  Gram.,  p.  176. 

"  Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  pyebold,  linsey-woolsey  brothers." — Pops:  JoK.  Did.,  v>^  jfiwwflr. 

"  Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  piebald,  liosey-woolsey  brothers." — ^Id.  :  A.,  w.  JHdtaJd. 

EXERCISE  TL— MIXED  EBBOBS. 

"Pied,  iKlr.  [from  j)<e.]  Variegated;  partycolourad.»-^JUWMmVi)K!&  "Vio,  [pica,  UL}  A 
majnrie;  a  paiV-ooioored  bird." — A.  "Oluy,  ai^.  [tromgbu.}  Yisooas;  tenadous;  glutitujaB." 
— Ib.  "GluOT,  o.  Viscous,  glotinous.  Glueyneaa,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gluey," — WAater's 
Did.  "  Old  Eudks  seeing  a  crow-ecrat*  t^n  the  mock-hill,  returned  In  all  baste,  taking  it  for 
an  ill  aign." — Bukiotii:  Jotmam'a  Did.  "  Wan  are  begun  by  bairbrainedf  diaBcdate  cuAaina" — 
Id.:  A.  "A  caret  is  a  well  known  garden  root" — Bed  Book,  p.  60.  "Natural  pniloeophy, 
metaphysicka,  ethicics,  histmy,  theology,  and  politicks,  were  familiar  to  him." — KvlAam'a  Elocu- 
tion^ p.  209.  "The  words  in  Italidcs  and  oa{utalB,  are  emphatidc"— A.,  p.  210.  "It  is  still 
mon  exceptiooable ;  Candles,  Cbonya,  Figs,  and  ottm  sorts  of  Plumbs,  bdi^  ecdd  by  Weight, 
and  being  Plurals."— JbAnson's  Gram.  0ml,  p.  135.  "If  the  End  fi  Grammar  be  not  to  save 
that  TVonUe,  and  Expenoe  of  lime^  I  know  not  what  it  is  vood  fiv."— p.  161.  "  CMt^ 
Sheep  Penna,  or  the  like,  has  no  Sogolar,  acc(»ding  to  Cbarisius.** — Ib.,  p.  194.  "These  buia- 
bodiee  are  like  to  sodi  as  reade  boc^es  with  intmt  cmaly  to  epie  out  the  wiHb  flufeoC" — Perkinfa 
Worka,  p.  741.  "I  think  it  every  man's  indiq>en8ible  duty,  to  do  all  the  service  he  can  to  his 
cotintry." — Locka,  on  Sd.,  p.  4.  "  ESther  fretting  tt  eelf  into  a  trouUesome  SxHsen,  or  flaging 
mto  a  downright  mnt  of  Appetite." — Ib.,  p.  23.  "  And  nobody  would  have  a  ddld  cramed  at 
iHeak&st."— A.,  p^  23.  "Judgeship  and  Ju^men^  lodgahle  and  aUedgsable,  aUedBemeDt  and 
alnidgment,  k>dgment  and  iDfringement,  eolaigement  aod  adcaoiriedgnMnt'*— 1IU>isr'#  DiO^ 
Sra  "Hudnter,  ».  s.  One  who  sails  goods  by  rat^  or  In  nan  ({aimtitias;  a  psdler."— 
tm'aDid. 

"He  seeks  byeHttreet^  sud  saves  th*  expenahre  ooadi."— Oat:  Ak.,  w.  Mtrlgage. 
"He  aeeka  t^-streets,  and  saves  tb'  expendve  coadL" — Gat:  A.,  v>.  Bif-tlnA 

EXERCISE  VIL— MIXED  ERRORS. 

"Boys  like  a  warm  fire  in  a  wintry  day."— We&rier'x  EL  SpdUng-Book,  p.  62.  "The  lilly  ia  a 
veiy  pretty  ifower." — Ib.,  p.  62.  "  The  potatoe  is  a  native  plwit  of  America" — J^,  p.  60.  "  An 
anglicism  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  q>eech  among  the  English." — Ib.,  p^  136.  "  Black  berries  and 
raqibBmes  grow  on  btlar&"— ifi:,  p.  160.  "  Yoa  can  broil  a  beef  ateak  over  the  coals  of  Are." — 
J&,  p.  38.  "  Be^-ateak,  n.  A  steak  or  slice  of  beef  for  broOing."-  Wabater'a  Diet.  "  Beefsteak, 
«;  a  slice  of  beef  for  broiling." — D-easwry  of  Knowledge.  "Ashemust  sufler  in  case  of  the  &11  of 
merdiaadize,  he  is  entitled  to  the  C0Trap<»iding  gain  if  merchandise  riiiea" — WayUmd's  MoraX 
Sdenee,  p.  268.  "  He  is  the  worshipper  of  an  hour,  but  the  worldling  for  life."— ifotorin's  Ser- 
moaa,  p.  424.  "  Slyly  hinting  sometlung  to  the  disadvantage  of  great  and  honest  men." — Wdt~ 
ater's  Esaaya,  p.  329.    "Tia  by  this  therefore  that  I  Define  the  Verb;  namely,  that  it  ts  a  Part 

Speech,  by  which  something  is  apply'd  to  another,  as  to  its  Subject"— JcAtwm'A  (Tram.  Com^ 

•  Bermt,  for  •onxteA   The  word  ia  now  olMoletft,  and  mky  be  altered  br  t»Ung  cA  lo  Um  oorroetiaii. 
f'flWrftfatiM^aiU.  Thli  ipboiild  nthar  be  written  JkMrrtratorf,- uMoiwlut, 
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p.  SS6.  **  It  may  KHuetuaea  throw  a  passiDg  cload  over  the  brig^it  hoar  <^  gaiety." — BSrkJum'a 
BoaiAm,  p.  178.  "To  criticme^  ii  to  disoovar  vrors;  and  to  crystaUse  impliefl  to  freeze  or  con- 
gda"— Aed  Book,  pw  68.  ■*  The  afibetttkm  ct  a6ag  the  tn«terite  instead  of  the  participle,  la 
pa(»liailyaiikward;afl,hehaBcaiiie.*' — iVialfey'j  Orammar,  p.  1X6.  "  They  are  mondy  respoo- 
aUe  ibr  tfaefa-  indiridiul  oandnct**— CbnUT*  ^  Oram^  p.  SI.  "An  engine  of  eirty  horse 
power,  ii  deemed  (tf  equal  Ibroe  vith  *  team  ofrixty  lunaei."— Aed  Book,  p.  113.  "Tbiii,  at  ioor^ 
pence  per  ounce,  is  two  diQUngi  and  fimrpence  a  week,  or  six  ponnda,  one  ahillinf^  and  fyar 
pence  a  year." — lb.,  p.  1 22.  "  The  tm  meening  pariianunt  iz  a  meetii^  ot  barons  or  peers." 
-^'Webeter's  Euoi/a,  f.  216.  "Sevnal  antitoritiea  seem  at  leest  to  &Tor  thia  opinion." — Ib^  p. 
W.  **Tliat  ii,  as  I  bar  expliOtted  the  tra  pfimitiT  meening  of  the  word."— A.,  p.  276.  "Im 
Vads  an  peer*  of  the  rdm ;  that  iz,  the  anci«it  presoiptiT  jadges  or  barons."— JL,  371. 

"F^ood  is  folly,  and  'tis  just  to  own 
Ibe  fitolt  committed ;  thia  waa  mine  alona." — Fop«,  Odys^  B.  xxii,  L  168. 

EXEBCISE  YIII.— mX£D  ERRORS. 

"  A  aecond  verb  so  nearly  synraimoos  with  the  flrs^  is  at  best  Buperfinons." — Chun^dWa  GrantL, 
p.  332.  "  Indicate  by  anne  mark  oppoaiB  [to]  the  word  mis^lL" — Abbotts  Teacher,  p.  71. 
''And  BQcceefiiUy  oontnding  the  tendendes  cf  mind.**- A.,  p.  24.  "  It  [the  Uonastick  life] 
looks  Teiy  like  what  we  call  OhOdnna-Play."— {Ln^^]  ^  236.   "  It  seems 

ndier  fik  laying  of  Booty,  to  Please  those  Fools  and  Enavee."— A.,  Pre£,  p.  tL  "And  flnt  I 
^SBM  Hilton,  oiuy  for  bis  Kamo,  lest  the  Party  should  say,  that  I  had  not  CSondder'd  bb  Per- 
fomance  agunat  Tytbes." — lb.,  p.  n.  "Bia  Fancy  was  too  Predominant  for  b^  Judgment  Hia 
Talent  lay  so  mudi  in  Satyr  that  he  hated  Beasouing." — 7b.,  p.  iv.    "  He  has  thrown  away  some 

his  Bailery  against  Tytbes,  and  the  Church  then  underfoot "~7&.,  p.  T.  "They  Yey'd  with 
one  anoth^  in  tiiese  things." — P).,  p.  220.  "  ^ramanondaa  waa  &r  the  most  accompUsbed  of 
the  niebans." — Coopa'a  New  Qram^  p.  27.  "  Whoever  and  WTUchevWjaie  thus  dedmed.  Sii^. 
and  Fhir.  «om.  wbderec^  jxmb.  whoseerer,  oM,  whomever.  Sins,  and  ^n.  nont.  wbidurer,  p<m. 
irimeerer,  o^.  wtddwrer."- 7&,  p.  38.  "  WHEBMlvBa,  adv.  lythen  and  tver.}  At  whaterer 
^ace." — Wieter's  Did,  "They  at  length  took  poascssoo  of  all  the  oonntiy  south  of  the  Welcb 
moDntains." — Dobson'a  Comp.  Oram.,  p.  7.  "Those  Britain^  who  reftiaed  to  submit  to  the  tbr- 
^n  yiAe,  retired  into  Wales." — lb.,  p.  6.  "  Religion  is  the  most  diearfbl  thing  in  the  world." — 
i£,  p.  43.  "  Two  means  the  numbu'  two  oompleatly,  whereas  teamd  means  oiuy  the  last  two^ 
and  so  an  the  rest" — Jb.,  p.  44.  "  Now  send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  one  Simon,  wboae 
riname  !s  Peter."— p.  96.   (See  Ada,  x,  6.)   "In  French  wxmla,  we  use  enter  instead  of  inkr ; 

entertain,  enteriace,  enterprtze." — lb.,  p.  101.  "  Ampbiology,  i.  e.  a  ^eeoh  of  uncertain  or 
Anbtftd  meaning."— p.  103.  "Surprize;  as,  hah]  hey  d^I  what  I  Mm^l"— A,  p.  IW. 
"Nameaof  the  letters:  aibee  see  dee  ee  ef  jee  ait«di  eye  Jiqr  el  cm  en  opeaeue  ar  evtee 
joa  Tee  double  u  eks  wl  zed."— W.  ABen's  Gram.,  p.  3. 

"  I,  0,  and  IT,  at  til'  End  of  Wtxda  require, 
Ibe  silent  («),  tiie  same  do's  (va)  desire." — Brightlaiurg  Oram.,  p.  IB. 

WXKRCTSK  IZ. — MIXED  EBBOBS. 

"And  to  wiftten  ftr  eaemd,  adding  dceing."— i)r.  Murra^a  mat.  <tf  Ihirop.  Laag.,  Vol  t,  pi 
232.  "The  Hindus  have  changed  at'  into  e,  sounded  like  e  in  tokere.^ — lb.,  ToL  ii,  p.  121. 
"And  therefin- 1  would  racier  see  the  cruelest  usurper  than  the  mildest  deq>ot" — FhHologkal 
Jfiuntm,  VoL  i,  p.  430.  "Sufflciently  distinct  to  prevent  oar  marveling." — Jb.,  i,  477.  "Pos- 
■eased  of  this  preheminenoe  he  disregarded  tlie  clamoura  of  the  pec^dei" — SmcBdt'a  Eagbmd^ 
ToL  iti,  p.  333.  "  He  himad^  bavins  communicated,  administered  the  aacrament  to  some  of  the 
I^Mtudera."— p.  223.  *'The  fed  astrtdogy  wbSdi  U  noitared,  li  reduoed  to  a  ikeletoa 
on  tbe  leaf  of  an  Mrnaoag" — OardaCt  Orank,  p.  6.  "Fottui  was  an  eminent  engineer:  be 
invented  steam  boats." — lb.,  p.  30.  "Iben,  in  oomes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doctrine  of  good- 
wilL" — South:  ia  Mmaon'a  Did.  "Bdng  verj  hicky  in  a  pur  of  lone.lantiiom^w8,  be  wrung 
Ub  &ce  into  a  hideous  grimace." — SPB(7ri.T0B:  ib.  "Who  bad  lived  almost  fou^and-twen^ 
years  under  so  politidc  a  king  aa  his  &tber." — Baoob:  ib.,  w.  Loumeta.  "Tbe  cbildren  will 
aoBwo-;  John's,  or  William's,  (H- wboee  ever  it  Buqr  be."— Sdtooi  Oram.,  p.  33.  "It  is 
tend  ttderably  eaqy  to  BmU  tbem,  by  psactiBiDg  a  ttttis  guess  woiL"— CtardeVf  Oram.,  p,  91. 
"Ftv  between  which  two  Unks  could  speech  eudrore  draw  ae£virionUner**--J&.,  p^  BO.  "The 
wonderful  activity  of  the  rope  dancer  who  stands  on  his  bead." — lb.,  p.  56.  "  ^le  briDIiau^ 
which  the  son  diaplOTs  on  its  own  disk,  is  sun  shine." — lb.,  p.  63.  "  A  word  of  three  ^Uables  is 
termed  a  irisyllaiu&r—Murray'e  Oram,,  p.  23 ;  Ooar'a,  17 ;  Jaadim*a,  13 ;  Comly'a,  8 :  Cooper't, 
Xeu  Or.,  S;  KirUiam'a,  20;  Pieh^a,  10;  Atger'a,  12;  Blair'a,  7;  Ovf/'a,  3;  SoUefa  ^teOmff- 
Book,  161.  See  Jo/maon'a  Did.  "A  word  o£  three  syllables  is  termed  a  trissyUable." — BriHah 
Oram^  p.  33';  Oompr^ienaive  Oram.,  23;  Bidcndla,  17 ;  ABm'a,  81 ;  John  Feiree'a,  149;  Zmh 
9i^a,6;  MiMi/%  8;  Ageraoffa,'!;  Bradley'*,  66;  Dmenporea,  7;  Buck^a,  16;  BoOefa  SpeBiag- 
Aak,n.  B»a  LUtabm't  LaL  DioL  (1.)  "  IVi^  In  Oie  first  Persmia,  proadsea  or  threateitt:  Bat 
in  tbe  BeooBd  and  third  Penons^tt  barely  «mtBla"—£Kffrii  (3.)  "       to  the 

fkit  Penona,  proniKi  or  ttreiteiis;  but  In  the  aeoond  and  third  Fenona^  It  baruj  imteUa."— 
JtadkMOT'*  arrn^  p.  41.       "  wis;  in  tin  firat  peraoii,  promtaHy  eegam  or  ttm^ana  &t 
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the  Beoond  and  third  persona,  it  merely  fbretels." — Jaadon^a  Gram.,  p.  69.  (4.)  "  WiR,  in  fiio 
fliBt  person  ein^ara&d  ptuial,  promises  or  threatens;  in  the  seocmd  and  third  persons,  onl; 
foretells." — Lowth'a  Gram.,  p.  41.  (5.)  "  WUi,  in  the  first  person  ^n^ular  and  ploral,  intinuUea 
resfdution  and  promiaing;  in  the  second  and  tiiird  person,  only  foreteU." — Mwrray'M  Gram^  p. 
88;  IngeraolTs,  136;  Fali^a,  78;  A.  FUrtta,  42;  BuIHoru^s,  32;  Bamiin's,  41;  Oooper't  JUitrr^, 
60.  rir  Murray's  Second  BdUim  has  it  "Jimidb."  (6.)  "  Will,  in  the  flrrt  pencm  ringtUw  and 
ploral,  expresses  reacdution  and  promising.  In  the  second  and  third  powms  it  oalj  fiweteOa.** — 
Ootaiy^s  Gram.,  p.  38 ;  R  Devis'a,  61 ;  Lenme'a,  22.  (7.)  "  Wi^  in  fint  peraon,  promiaea. 
In  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  simplj-  foretels." — MalUry'a  Cfram.,  p.  24.  (8.)  "  Will,  in  tiie 
flnt  person  implies  resolotbn  and  promiung;  in  the  second  and  third,  it  fbretells." — Choptf't 
Nea  Gram.,  p.  61.  (9.)  "  WtU,  in  the  first  person  su^ular  and  plural,  tHosdses  or  threatens ;  in 
the  second  and  third  persons,  only  foretels:  skali,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  p^Bon,  simply  fbre- 
tels ;  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  promises,  commands,  or  liireatens." — Adam's  LaL  aui 
Eng.  Gram.,  p.  83.  (10.)  "In  the  first  person  shall  fareida,  and  vill  pronUaea  or  fkrtatens;  bot 
in  the  geoond  and  third  perscMis  laUl  fimtel^  and  ahdU  |HraniseB  or  thmtena." — Sair'a  Graa^ 
p.  60. 

"If  IboTiiu  acribUe  in  ApoIlo'B  qngfat^ 
l!hore  aro  who  judge  BtiU  wnw  tbui  ha  oan  write." — Fopa. 

EXEBCI8E  Z.— lOXED  EBBOBa 

**I  am  liable  to  be  chargod  that  I  latinize  too  mudL**— Dbtdih:  in  Jotouovfa  Did.  *'To 
mould  hhn  platonically  to  hia  own  idea." — ^Wottok :  tb.  "I  will  martj  a  wife  as  boantifhl  ai 
the  houries,  and  as  wise  as  Zobeide." — Murray's  K  Header,  p.  14S.  "  I  will  mmry  a  wil^ 
1>eaatiful  as  the  Houries." — Wiicoz's  Oram.,  p.  65.  "  The  words  in  itaUcs  are  all  in  the  impoative 
mood." — MaHfoi/a  Gram.,-p.  71.  "Words  Italidsed,  are  emphatick,  in  varioua  degrees." — Kirb' 
Aam'a  EloctUion,  p.  173.  "  Wherever  two  gg's  come  together,  they  are  both  hard." — BucharuuCt 
Oram.,  p.  6.  "  But  these  are  rather  silent  (o)  's  than  obscure  (u)  'a." — BrigbOand^a  Gram.,  p.  19. 
*'  That  oan  be  Quest  at  by  n^  cmly  from  the  Gcmsaqnencea"— of  T)/tJias,  p.  viu.  "  He  aayi 
he  was  glad  that  he  bad  BwtiBed  so  &w;  And  uks  tkam,  Were  ye  B^tiaed  in  the  Kame  of 
Pool  r—Ib.,  p.  iz.  "  There£»r  he  Cha^d  the  Ctoigy  with  the  Name  of  HireUoga."— /A^  p.  vifi. 
"On  the  fourth  day  before  the  first  second  day  in  each  month."— 7A«  B-wd,  ToL  Tff,  p.  23a 
"  We  are  not  bound  to  adhere  for  ever  to  Uie  tonna,  or  to  the  meamng  of  tcnna,  which  were 
established  by  our  ancestors." — Murray^s  Oram.,  p.  140.  "  0 1  Icara  from  him  to  stadm  quick 
ey^d  Prudence  at  the  hehu."~Ffi»r«  EL  of  Orim.,  p.  104.  "  It  pourtrays  the  serNie  laDdacspo 
<»  a  retired  Tillage" — Masieof  HiOaret^-  "  ^  stating  die  fi)c^  in  a  dicomlocutaiy  man- 

lier."—AxitAV  Iittrod.  *a  DkL,  p.  33.  *'  Time  as  on  abstract  bemg  is  a  non-«nti^."~/&.,  39. 
"From  tlie  lUfiksul^  of  analj^g  the  multiplied  combinations  ^  wcHrd&" — pi  19.  "Crop 
those  letters  that  are  snperfluoas,  as:  handful,  foretcl" — Cooper'a  Plain  db  PracL  Oram.,  p.  IOl 
"  ShaB,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foretells." — lb.,  p.  61.  "  And  the  latter  must  evidentiy  be  eo 
too,  or,  at  leasts  cotemporary,  wi&  tbo  act" — lb.,  p.  60.  - "  The  man  has  tieen  traveling  fen-  Sto 
years." — lb.,  p.  77.  "  I  studt  not  take  up  time  in  combatting  thdr  scmples." — Blair'a  JtheL,  pt 
320.  "  In  sereral  the  chorus.ses  o(  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  ot  lyric 
poetiy  as  in  Pindu." — lb.,  pu  398,  "  Until  the  Statesman  and  IKvme  shall  unite  their  efiorta  in 
^ttuaQ  the  human  mind,  rather  than  in  loiriDg  tta  exoraasenoes,  after  it  has  be«  n^aoted."— 
Wd>^'a  Baoi/S,  p.  36L  **  Where  conviction  could  be  fbUowed  only  by  a  bigotted  perriataioe  in 
error." — lb.,  p.  78.  "All  the  butms  were  entitled  to  a  seet  in  the  national  conndl,  fn  iMit  tit 
their  baronya." — lb.,  p.  260.  "  Sooio  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  nccesary  for  evoj  lady.'^/lL, 
p;  29.  Upon  this,  [the  system  of  chivalry,]  were  founded  those  romances  of  night-errantry." — 
^ir's  RSieL,  p.  374.  "  Tho  subject  ia,  the  atchiovements  of  Chariemagne  and  tiia  Peers,  or 
Paladins." — lb.,  p.  374.  "  Aye^  aye ;  this  sUoo  to  be  sure  outweighs  the  cntber." — Bktu'a  Seeider^ 
p.  31.  "In  the  ooramon  phrase,  goodie,  bye  aigoiSce  patting,  gotng.  The  phrase  abtnifle^  a 
good  going,  a  prosperous  passage,  and  is  equivalent  to  farewdL" — Webber's  Diet  "Qood-iy, 
CKfc. — a  contraction  good  be  vrith  you — a  &millar  way  of  bidding  farewell" — See  Chaimtr^a 
Did.  "  Off  he  aprunft  and  did  not  so  much  as  stop  to  say  good  bya  to  you." — Maii't  Audv,  pi 
16L    "  It  00  ]oagat  recals  the  notion  of  the  action.  "—Ainiard'f  Gram.,  p.  88. 

"Good-natore  and  good-sense  most  ever  J(rin; 
To  err,  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine^" — Eaa.  on  OriL 

EXERCISE  ZL— MIXED  EBBORa 

"The  praetioes  in  the  art  of  carpentry  are  called  planeing,  sawinj^  mortitang,  scribing,  moold- 
Ing,  Ac." — Blair'a  Rmder,  p.  1 18.  "  With  her  left  hajid,  she  guides  t^  thread  round  the  ^Modle, 
or  rather  round  a  spole  which  goes  on  the  spindle." — lb.,  p.  134.  "  Modi  aaffVing  heroes  next 
tiieir  honours  daim." — ^Pope  :  Johnaon'a  Did.,  v>.  Mach,  "  Vein  healing  verven,  and  bead  purging 
dilL" — 3PBicsn :  ib.,  to.  Bead.  "  An,  in  old  English,  signifies  if;  as^ '  an  it  please  your  honor.' " — 
Webtter'a  Did.  "  What,  then,  was  the  moral  worth  of  these  r«iouned  leaden  1" — Jtllvaine'a 
Led,  p.  460.  "  Behold  how  every  form  of  human  miseiy  is  met  by  the  sdf  denying  diligence  of 
the  benevolent" — Ib^  p^  411.  "Beptiles,  bat^  and  doMul  creatures -jaokalla^  hyenas,  and 
Bfini   inhahit  the  bole^  and  oaTems,  and  manhesofthadeacdateci^."— Ja.,  p.  270.  "Aiiai^ 
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adv.  On  or  in  days;  aa,  in  the  {diraae^  dot  adaya.^'—WMer'a  DkL  "Bsfkbb^  one  to  lAtm 
athiBgia  refbred;  Trassfebbks,  the  pmon  to  whom  a  tntnsfer  Is  tnada'*— A.  "Hie  Hoqittalr 
lers  were  an  order  of  knigfats  who  built  a  boepital  at  Jousalon  for  pUgrims." — lb.  Gebuuv 
Tom,  or  Tnng,  waa  the  institutor  and  flnt  graid  master  of  the  kn^ts  hospitalers :  he  died  in 
1120.'' — Bidi/.  Dici.  "I  had  a  purpoeo  nov  to  lead  our  maoj  to  the  holy  laud." — Shjue.:  w 
J'jlmoon'a  Did.  "  Hc  turned  their  heart  to  hate  hia  peopH  to  deal  Bobtillj  with  his  eerraiita" — 
Psalma,  vf,  26.  " In  Dryden's  ode  of  Alexaoda'a  Feu^  the  hoe, 'Ate, /ate,  re]^ 
iicnts  a  gradual  anking  ttf  the  mind."— Atma^  EL  <^  OriL,  Ttd.  u,  p.  11.  "The  flnt  of  these 
lines  ia  marreloosly  nwMBDmcaL" — Janueaou^a  SheL,  -p.  lit.  *'  We  have  tiie  nio^  dUoeled  fenns 
of  an  ApoUo  andaVenus,  but  it  is  the  same  cold  marble  stilL" — CAnMwm  Speet,  YdL  viii,  il301. 
"  Death  waves  hia  mighty  waad  and  paralyses  all." — BacWa  Gram^  p.  35.  "  Fear  God.  Honor 
the  patriot  Bespect  rirtae."— £>riLAain«  GrarrL,  pL  216.  Pontius  Pilate  being  Goveraoor  of 
Jndea,  and  Herod  being  Tetrardi  of  Galilee." — A.,  pi  189.  3oe£»be,  iii,  1.  "AucnoNiBB,  «.  a. 
TixB  person  that  manages  an  auction." — Johnaon's  Did,  "  The  earth  pot  forth  her  iHimroGes  and 
days-eyes,  to  behold  him." — -Howel:  ib.  "  Musadman,  not  being  a  compound  of^ man,  is  mu»> 
a^nana  in  the  plaraL." — Jjenaie'a  Oram.,  -p.  9.  "The  absurdly  of  fetigueiug  them  with  a  need> 
len  he^  of  grammar  niles."—Airyft*«  J>^tii^,  V(d.  i,  p^  UT.  "John  was  finoed  to  flit  with  bis 
aima  a  Idmbo^  to  keep  tbom  asunder." — Arbutbhot:  -Ml  Diet.  "  To  set  the  arms  a  kimbo^  is 
to  set  the  bands  on  the  hip^  with  the  elbows  projecting  outward." — Webaier'a  Did.  "We  almost 
nciibrmly  con&ne  the  inflexion  to  the  last  or  the  latter  noun." — Mcumder'a  Gnan.^  p.  2.  "  Thiais 
all  souls  day,  fellows  I  Is  it  not?" — Shak.:  tn  JoA.  DicL  "The  eiKlisb  physidaDB  make  use 
of  troy-weighL" — Johnson's  Dkt  "  There  is  a  cotun  munber  of  ranks  allowed  to  dukM,  mar* 
quissea,  and  earls." — Pf:A.CHAii:       v>.  Margwia. 

"  now  could  yoQ  chide  the  young  good  natur'd  prince, 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  so  stem  an  air." — ^Addisok  :  A.,  w.  Good,  2S. 

EXEKCISE  Xn.— MIXED  ERBOBS. 

''In  reading,  every  appearance  of  ang-eong  should  be  avoided." — Sanlam't  Gram.,  p.  76. 
"If  yon  are  thOToogbly  aoqu«nted  with  the  inflexions  of  the  verb." — lb.,  p.  63.    "The  preterite 

read  is  pronounced  red." — lb.,  p.  48.  "  Hxmiility  opens  a  high  way  to  dignity." — lb.,  p.  15. 
"  What  is  intricate  moat  be  nnmvdad." — Ib.^  p.  216.  "  Roger  Baom  invented  gon  powder,  A.  D. 
1280."— /&.,  p^  217.  "On  whidi  ever  word  we  lay  the  emphaiia." — J^arug't  Oram.,  Svo,  p. 
2iS;  l2mo,  p.  195.  "Eladi  d  the  loadoB  was  apprized  ot  the  Roman  teywaaa."—Niwa'$ 
Parser,  p.  1 23.  "  If  I  say,  '  I  g<^opped  from  Hington  to  Holloway ;'  the  verb  is  intransitive : 
'I  saliopped  my  horse  from  Islington  to  Htdloway;'  it  ia  tranaitiTe." — Chvirchifft  Gram.,  p.  238. 
'■  The  reaaonableneaa  of  setting  a  part  one  day  in  seven." — 37it  f\-iead,  VoL  Iv,  p.  240;  "  The 
pnHnoteis  of  paper  money  making  reprobated  this  act," —  W^iater't  Eeaays,  p.  196.  "  There  are 
five  compound  pwsonal  pnmouns,  wbicb  are  derived  from  the  five  simple  perccnal  pronouss  by 
adding  to  some  of  their  cases  the  syllable  adf;  as,  my-sel^  thy-flel^  him-eei^  her-sel^  it-sel£"— 
Ftriefi'a  Gram^  p.  16.  "Poasesaivea^  my-own,  thy-own,  bis-own,  her-own,  its-own,  our-own, 
yourown,  theirown,"— J&,  Dedenaions.  "  Thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid  servant  may  rest,  aa 
well  as  thon."-— iSbntern'*  Gram.,  p.  160.  "How  many  r^t  angles  has  an  acute  angled 
triangle  ?" — lb.,  p.  220.  "  In  the  days  of  Jorum,  Idi^  of  Israel,  flouridicd  the  prophet  Elisha."— 
Ib.,  p.  148.  "  In  the  days  of  Jorum,  king  of  Israel,  Elisha,  the  prophet  flourished." — lb.,  p.  133. 
"  Lodgable,  a.  Capable  of  affording  a  temporary  abode." —  We&rter'a  Octavo  Did. — "  Win  me  into 
the  easy  hearted  man." — Johnson's  Qaarto  Did.  "  And  then  to  end  life,  ia  the  same  as  to  dye." — 
M3ne^a  Greek  Gram.,  p.  176.  "Those  usurping  bectcffs  who  pretend  to  honour  without 
refirion,  tlunk  the  charge  ofa  lie  a  blot  not  to  be  washed  oat  but  by  Uood."— South:  Joh.  Did. 
"ma  gallies  atten^g  him,  be  pursues  tiio  nnlbrtmiate."— J^usm's  Paraer,p.  91.  "  This  cannot 
&ii  to  make  us  shyer  of  yielding  our  assent" — CampbeWs  Md.,  p.  117.  "  When  he  comes  to  the 
Italicisod  word,  ho  shotUd  give  it  such  a  d^nition  as  its  connectioa  with  the  sentence  ma;^  re- 
quire."—  Claggdfa  Expositor,  p.  vil  "  Learn  to  distil  from  your  lips  ell  the  honies  of  persuasion." 
— Adams's  Rhdoric,  YoL  i,  p.  31.  ''To  instill  ideas  of  disgust  and  abhcMrence  against  the 
Amenoans." — Ib.,  ii,  300.  "  Wh<ve  pi^odioe  has  not  acquired  an  uncontroled  ascendency." — 
Ib^  i,  31.  "'Hie  uncontrolable  propeuify  of  his  n^d  was  undoabtedly  to  onrtoty."— A,  1, 100. 
"Tho  Brutus  is  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  dialognes  and  the  orator."— 2b.,  i,  120.  "The 
oratorical  partitions  are  a  short  elementary  ccnnpendhim." — Ib.,  i,  130.  "  You  shaU  find  hundreds 
of  persons  able  to  produce  a  crowd  of  good  ideas  upon  any  subject^  tor  one  that  can  marshaU 
them  to  tbe  best  advantage." — Ib.,  i,  169.  "  In  this  lecture,  you  have  the  outline  of  all  that  the 
whole  course  will  oompnze." — Ib.,i,  182,  "He  would  have  been  stopped  by  a  hint  from  the 
bench,  that  he  was  traveUng  out  of  the  record."— /b.,  i,  269,  "  To  tell  them  that  whidi  shoald 
befal  them  m  the  last  days.'  — ii,  308.  "  Where  is  present,  there  is  nothing  past  to  lecaL" 
—Ib.,  11,  358.  "  Whose  due  it  is  to  drink  the  brimiUll  cup  of  Qod's  etonal  Tsngesooe."— Xcw 
and  Oractf  p.  36. 

"There^  from  the  dead,  centoriuis  see  him  rise, 

See^  bat  stradc  down  with  btOTible  surioize  l"—3aoaga. 
"  W^  seed  of  woes      heart  brimflil  is  charged."— SnnnT :  J&A.  DkL 
**  Our  lec^ons  are  brimAil,  onr  cause  is  ripe^*'—SSAK8F>AU  <k 
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[PABT  a. 


PABT  II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Ettkologt  treats  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  vith  their  chuses 
and  modificatiooa. 

The  Parts  of  Speech  are  the  seTeral  kinds,  or  principal  classes,  into 
which  words  are  divided  by  grammariaoa 

ClcLsaea,  under  the  parts  of  speech,  are  the  particnlar  sorts  into  which 
the  scTeral  kinds  of  words  are  subdivided. 

Mod^atione  are  infltvtions,  or  changes,  in  the  terminatione,  forms,  or 
senses,  of  soine  kinds  uf  words. 

CHAPTER  L— PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

The  Farts  of  Speech,  or  sorts  of  words,  in  English,  are  ten  ;  namely, 
the  Article,  the  Noun,  the  Adjective,  the  Pronoun,  the  Verb,  the  Parti- 
ciple, the  Adverb,  the  Conjunction,  the  Prep(wtion,  and  the  Interjeo- 
tion. 

1.  Thb  Abticlb. 

An  Article  is  the  word  the.  an^  or  a,  which  we  j»ut  before  noons  to 
limit  their  signification :  as,  Tne  air,  the  stars ;  a»  island,  a  ship. 

2.  The  Novk. 

A  l^oun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known 
or  mentioned  :  as,  George,  York,  man,  apj^,  truth. 

3.  Thb  Adjxctivb. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  generally 
expresses  quality :  as,  A  wiee  man ;  a  new  book.   Ton  two  are  dUigent. 

4.  The  Pbonovn. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noun :  as,  The  boy  lores  hu 
book ;  he  has  long  lessons,  and  he  learns  them  well 

5.  The  Verb. 

A  Verb  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  be,  to  ao£,  or  to  be  aoted  upon ;  as,  I 
am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled;  Iiove,  thou  hvest,  he  hvee* 

6.  The  Pabticiple. 

^  A  Participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participatinc;  the  proper- 
ties of  a  verb,  and  of  an  acyective  or  a  noun  ;  and  is  genere^ly  fwmed  by 
adding  in^,  d,0Ted,to  the  verb:  thus,  from  the  verb  rule,  are  formed 
three  participles,  two  simple  and  one  compound ;  as,  1.  ruUngj  2.  ruled, 
3.  having  ruled. 

7.  The  Advebb. 

An  Adverh  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  a4}ective,  or  an 
other  adverb ;  and  generally  expresses  time,  place,  d^ree,  or  maimer :  as, 
They  are  mw  here,  studying  very  diligently. 
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8.  The  CoKJimcTiON. 

A  Coigimctkm  is  a  word  aaed  to  connect  words  or  sentences  in  ooih 
itraction,  and  to  show  the  dependence  <^  the  terms  so  connected :  a^ 
"  Thoa  «md  he  are  b^^,  Aeoovw  you  are  good/' — L.  Mwrray. 

9.  The  Prbpositioh. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  relation  <^  different 
things  or  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  is  generally  placed  before  a  nonn 
«  a  pnMunm :  as.  The  paper  lies  before  me  on  the  desk. 

10.  The  Iktbbjbction. 

An  inte^ection  is  a  word  that  is  nttered  moely  to  indicate  some  stenig 
or  Bndden  emotion  of  tiie  mind:  as,  Oh!  dm!  ah!  poh!  pakaw! 
Mount!  aha!  hmrah! 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ob&  1. — The  flnt  thing  to  be  learned  In  the  rtadj  oT  this  the  second  p«i  gramiDar,  ia  the 
tttributkm  of  the  words  oS  the  Imogoage  into  those  princ^Mtl  scsis,  or  dABsee,  which  are  denom- 
ia^ia^  the  Partt  of  SpeailL.  This  ia  a  matter  of  some  difficultr.  And  as  no  sdteme  which  can  be 
adopted,  will  be  ia  all  caaee  so  plain  that  young  b^innws  will  not  occasionally  biter  in  its  appli- 
catia],  the  taaober  may  Bometimes  find  it  expedient  to  refer  his  pupils  to  the  Ibllowing  8im|de 
trnJawtiom  vUdi  an  designed  to  aid  thnr  flnt  and  most  difBoidt  steps. 

Bow  can  we  know  to  what  olan,  or  part  of  speech,  any  w<ad  beloogB?  By  learning  the  dfifl- 
mtioos  of  the  tea  parts  of  speech,  and  then  ofaserring  bow  tiie  word  is  writteo,  and  in  wtiat  smse 
it  is  used.  It  is  iiiir  iMsiirj  also  to  obserre^  lo  flv  as  we  cat^  with  what  other  wotds  eadi  partioup 
lar  one  is  c^nble  of  maldng  smise. 

1.  Is  it  aaqr  to  distiDgiil^  an  Abtiou?  If  not  always  easy,  it  is  generally  so:  on,  and  a, 
an  the  only  Buf^sh  wwds  called  aitiGle^  and  these  aro  rarely  any  uiing  elsa  Becaose  on  and 
a  ten  the  same  import,  sod  are  soppoaed  to  hare  the  same  origin,  the  articles  are  oommonly 
ndoBod  two,  but  some  ooant  them  as  three. 

%.  How  can  we  diatingolsh  a  Nocrs?  By  moans  the  artide  befbn  it,  if  there  is  one;  ai^  As 
liam,  as  offla,  a  book;  or,  by  adding  it  to  the  phrase^  I metUioaed ;"  aa,"I  mentioned  jwooa;" 
— "  I  mentioned  war ;" — "  I  mentiemed  ^timber?'  Any  word  whidb  tbos  makes  cotq)lete  seatae^ 
9,  in  that  aeose^  a  nomi ;  beeause  a  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing  whidi  can  thus  be  mentioned 
if  a  MmsL   Of  English  nouns^  there  are  said  to  be  as  muiy  as  twen^-flve  or  thirty  thousand. 

3.  How  can  we  diathiguish  an  Anjioim?  By  pnttii^  a  noun  sAer  it,  to  see  if  Uie  jduase 
win  be  setna  The  noon  Omg,  or  its  plural  things,  will  smt  almost  any  adjective ;  aa^  A.  pood 
thfag — A  bad  thii^; — A  WUe  t^og— A  (/not  thin^— J!»o  things — Mmy  things — Soma  thlngi 

ttun^ti   Of  a^Jectives^  there  are  perii^ia  idne  or  ten  thousand. 

4.  How  can  we  distingoish  a  Pbohouv?  By  observing  that  its  noon  rn>eBted  makes  the  same 
a«s&  Thna,  the  example  of  the  pronoon  above^  "  The  boy  lovee  Au  bode ;  he  has  long  lesson^ 
aadAe  teams  well," — very  clearly  means,  "The  boy  lores  Ae  toy'x  book ;  the  boy  has  long  lea- 
aaa^  and  tit*  boy  leams  Oum  laaoaa  walL"  Here  ttien,  by  a  dissgreeable  repetition  of  two  noung^ 
we  hare  the  same  sense  wUhontany  prwoun;  bat  it  is  obvious  that  the  pronouns  form  a  bettw 
node  of  expreenon,  beoausa  iben  prmnt  this  awkward  repetition.  The  diflfarent  pnnoans  la 
ftigliBh  are  twenty-fimr;  and  their  variationB  la  dedenrion  an  tbir^y^two:  so  that  we  oimLber 
of  MMvb  of  this  dua,  is  flfty-ax. 

5.  How  can  we  distingoish  a  Vibb?  By  obaerrii^  that  it  is  osuaDy  the  uincqMl  wcvd  in  the 
aeotanee,  and  fltat  without  it  there  would  be  no  assertion.  It  is  the  word  whidi  expresses  what 
itaOrmed  or  said  of  the  person  or  tiling  mmtionod;  as,  "Jesos  in^it" — "Felix  iranbled." — 
"Hm  just  »haU  Uve  by  fiuUi."  It  will  vaka  sense  when  inSected  with  the  pronouns;  oa,  I  write, 
tfaoawnf'^  he  write;  we  wrife^  you  urif^  tb^  wrOe.— I  wittv  Ihon  ualisi;  he  fvottr;  we  watt; 
yoa  wcik,  they  waSu  Of  Enj^sh  verbs,  some  reomt  grammarianB  compote  the  nnmber  at  ei£^ 
thousaad ;  othns  finmeriy  redraned  tbem  to  be  no  more  than  fbur  thooEond  three  hundred.* 

*  "  The  whole  noialMr  of  verba  ia  (ha  EnifUal)  Ui^pitgtt,  regnbr  and  Iiregalu-,  dmple  iind  eompounded,  taken 
ton^her.  Is  mbaaX  4,800.  8e^  Id  Dr.  WmM'b  EMays  on  tho  Ea^h  iMtiMgs,  tba  MMlogas  Bn^lah  TaflM. 
TtM  wboto  nninber  of  IrraffoUr  rcrba,  tb«  defoetlTe  Indadcd,  ti  »bant  170."— liOwW*  Ovm.,  FhOad.,  lTf9,  p. 
W,  Uodley  Hiirre<r  eofded  the  first  and  tha  iMt  of  those  thr«e  MntencM,  but  nude  the  Utter  nnnibw  '**lNat 
ITT." — Oetmoo  Oram.,  100;  Dvoieoima,  pL  96.  In  the  letter  work,  h«  hu  Ma  note:  "The  whole  initfwr«f 
Mrda,  In  the  Engllah  language,  la  about  tUrtr-flre  aoiiMBd."— lb.  Chnrahlll  njra,  "  The  whole  aaaibw  ef 
la  Um  EngUab  UDguge,  aooordlng  to  Dr.  Ward,  la  abont  i,300.  The  Irregulan,  Indndfaig  the  eojc 
ilariea,  ecanselr  exceed  VX),"—Sew  Oram.,  p.  118.  Another  late  anthor baa  the foDowloKeiinineratloii)  " There 
•re  In  the  EnAlah  language  abont  hrentjr  Uunnand  flre  hundred  nouna,  tar^  pranonna,  tMt  thommmd  Mrtat 
■faw  dMOMnd  two  hundred  adnonna,  two  tbonaend  dz  hundred  adnrbL  aixtr-olne  pr^owfea>i  alasteaB 
jBDctlofia.  and  abrlrr-elgU  latei)eetton« ;  In  eU,  ebon  fortv  tboneand  werda."— Jbv.  Danid  Btatt^e  Oram,,  p.  Vt. 
vnOmm  Ward,  H.  A.,  in  an  M  grammar  undaM,  which  meekf  oT  Dr.  Lowth'i  aa  one  with  wUeh  the  pabBS 
bed** eePVloMf  been  bvoiired,'^anTa:  "There are aTfeiHawJailtftthnrt  >w Furbt la tht Bar 

ikfe  nii^rT-i^'  rr-T awnieafawa.,  p.  a. 
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6.  How  can  we  distinguish  a  Pabttciplb  ?  By  obeerring  Hs  deriTati<m  from  the  verb,  and 
•  theo  placing  it  after  to  be  or  having;  as,  To  be  writing,  Having  twiton— To  be  vtaSdng,  Having 
toattwi— To  be  toaqwvt  Harfng  w^it— To  be  ttudyii^.  Having  ttudied.  Of  VMogio  paitidplei^ 
tiiece  are  twice  «  many  aa  thete  are  cT  simple  or  radical  verbs;  and  the  poaaUe  oompoonda  are 
not  leas  namerons  than  the  ^plei^  but  they  are  much  less  frequently  used. 

T.  How  can  we  disttngiuBh  an  Adverb?  By  observing  that  it  Euiswers  to  the  queBti(ni,  When  t 
Where  f  Sow  much  r  or  Bow  f— or  serves  to  aak  it;  aa,  "He  spoke  fluently."  .B(Mi>  did  he  speak? 
JPtuentiy.  This  word  fluetUly  is  there&re  an  adverb :  it  tells  how  he  spoke.  Of  adverbs^  thm  are 
about  two  thousand  six  hundred ;  and  four  Mhs  of  them  end  in  ly. 

S.  How  can  we  dis^ngufah  a  Cohjdhction  ?  By  observing  lAat  words  or  tmas  It  joins  to- 
gether, or  to  what  oth^  conjonction  tt  C(H*TospoRda;  aa,  "JToflwr  wealth  nor  honor  can  heal  a 
wounded  conscience." — D^iiryn^s  R^^  p.  16.  Or,  it  may  be  we^  to  learn  the  whole  list  at  cnce: 
And,  aa,  both,  beccuae,  even,  far,  if,  that,  tAM,  tiiiee,  seeing,  ao:  Or,  nor,  either,  neither,  than,  Oungh, 
aWiouyh,  yet,  biti,  eiec^t,  whether,  leet,  unleaa,  aaoe,  provided,  tiotwiihataruting,  wJiereaa.  Of  coqjuuc- 
tioos,  there  are  these  twenty-nine  in  common  ns^  and  a  lew  others  now  obsolete. 

9.  How  can  we  dia^iguiah  a  Pbepositioit?  By  observing  that  it  will  govern  the  pronovm 
them,  and  is  not  a  vorb  or  a  participle;  as,  About  mm — above  them — oerawtheoi — c^er  tbem — 
against  them— am»M  them— omoiv  them— aromd  tbem— al  Ibam—Befare  them— &<A^  tbem 
— below  them — beneath  them — beside  them — bdweea  tbem — bef/ond  them — by  them — fbr  Usem 
—from  them — In  them — Mo  them,  fta  Of  0ie  {vepoktimfl,  there  are  iboot  rixty  now  in  com- 
mon use. 

10.  How  can  we  distinguish  an  iNTsaJEcnON  ?  By  observing  that  it  is  an  independent  word 
or  sound,  utter3d  earnestly,  and  very  often  written  with  the  note  of  exclamation;  as  Lot  behold/ 
look!  seel  hark!  huaht  hietr  mum!  Of  inteijection^  there  are  sixty  or  seventy  in  oommcn 
use,  Bom3  o{  which  are  seldom  found  in  books. 

0b&  2. — An  accurate  knowledge  of  word^  and  d  their  chaogos,  Is  indispensable  to  a  dear 
discernment  oS  fheii  proper  combinations  in  Betitences,  acoording  to  the  nsage  of  the  leanied. 
Etymology,  therefore^  should  be  taught  before  syntax ;  but  it  should  be  chiefly  taught  by  a  direct 
analyaia  of  entire  sentences,  and  those  so  plainly  written  that  the  particular  effect  of  every  word 
m%y  be  cleiuly  distingutdiod,  and  the  meaning,  whether  intrmsio  or  relative,  be  discovered  with 
precision.  The  parts  speech  are  nsoally  named  and  defined  with  reference  to  the  use  of  words 
•n  eentmoea;  and,  as  the  sune  word  not  unfreqoently  stands  for  several  diSbrent  parts  <tf  apeedi, 
the  lesmer  slundd  be  early  taagjit  to  make  himself  the  proper  application  of  the  foregoing 
distribution,  without  recnrreoce  to  a  dlcticmary,  and  without  aid  from  his  teadier.  He  who  Is 
endeavouring  to  aoquamt  himself  with  the  grammar  of  a  language  which  he  can  already  read 
BsA  understand,  is  placed  in  circumttanoea  very  different  from  tbooe  which  attond  the  school-boy 
who  Is  just  b^inuiog  to  construe  some  sentenoes  of  a  foreign  tongue.  A  frequent  use  of  the 
dictionary  may  facilitate  the  pn^^ress  of  the  one^  while  it  delays  that  of  the  other.  En^^ish 
grammar,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  leanied  directly  from  this  book  alone,  with  better  sooeees  than 
can  be  ei^iected  when  tiie  atteotim  tit  tits  leamcr  la  divided  among  soreral  or  many  difformt 
works. 

Obb.  8. — Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  tho  clsariflcadon  of  words,  observes,  "  The  fuanea 
<^tiie  lUatiibutive  puts  shoold  either  express,  distinctly,  the  influence,  which  each  class  produces 
on  sentences ;  or  some  other  characteristic  trait,  by  which  the  respccdvo  spedcs  of  words  may  be 
distinguished,  without  danger  of  oonfUsion.  It  is  at  least  probable,  that  no  distribution,  suffi- 
ciently minute,  can  ever  be  made,  of  the  parts  of  speech,  widdi  shall  be  wholly  free  from  all  ob- 
jection. Hasty  innovotioai),  therefore,  and  crude  coi^ecturea,  should  not  bo  permitted  to  disturb 
that  course  of  grammatical  instruction,  which  has  been  advancii^  in  melioration,  by  the  unre- 
mitting labooffl  of  tbonsanda,  through  aserioa  of  ages." — W^laoii*  Eaaay  oaOmm^p.  66.  Again: 
"The  nwmfterof  tlie  partsof  speech  maybe  reduced,  or  enlarged,  at  pleasore;  and  themkaof 
^tax  may  be  accommodated  to  sudi  new  arrangement  The  best  grammarians  find  it  difficult, 
in  practice,  to  distmguish,  in  some  instances,  adverbs,  preposition^  aoA  oonjunotkms ;  yet  tiidr 
efl'ects  are  generally  distinct  This  inconvenience  should  be  submitted  to,  since  a  less  OMnpre- 
hensive  dii^bution  would  be  very  nnikvourable  to  a  rational  investigation  of  the  meaning  of 
English  sentences." — p.  68.  Again :  "  Aa  and  ao  have  been  also  deemed  substitutee,  and  re- 
solved into  otlier  wwds.  But  if  all  abbreviatiooa  are  to  be  restored  to  their  primitivB  parts  of 
speech,  there  will  be  a  general  reroliitioa  In  tte  present  qrstems  of  grammar;  and  the  varioBB 
inqntivemeat^  wUdi  have  sprung  from  oonTemenoer  or  necessity,  and  been  saocttoned  br  the 
usage  of  andent  times,  must  be  retrenched,  and  anaidiy  in  lettoB  tmivosally  prBTaiL"— A,  p. 
114. 

Osa  4. — have  elsewhere  saffldently  shown  why  tea  parts  of  speech  are  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other  number,  in  English ;  and  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be,  respecting  the 
cluB  to  which  some  particular  words  ought  to  be  referred,  I  trust  to  make  it  obvious  to  good 
eense,  that  I  have  seldwn  erred  from  Uie  coarse  which  is  most  enedient.  1.  Ariida  are  used 
with  appellativo  noon^  sometimes  to  denote  emphatioaUy  the  speiaes,  but  generally  to  dedgnate 
individuals.  2.  2hvms  stand  In  discourse  Ibr  persons,  tUog^  or  abstract  qiulitles.  3.  AdjecUvea 
commonly  express  the  concrete  qualities  of  persons  or  thMga ;  but  sometimes,  their  sitoatioD  or 
number.  4.  Promnma  are  substitutes  for  names,  or  nouns ;  but  they  sometimes  represent  sen- 
tenoee.  &.  Verba  aasertf  asl^  or  say  sMnetiuoff :  and,  for  tiie  most  pai^  express  action  or  motion. 
6.  Fartidplea  contain  the  essential  meant^^/  Ifadr  TBrfas,  and  commcaily  denote  action,  and 
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fanpijr  time;  but,  t^axt  from  aoxiliarie^  Quay  e^qneaa  that  w"*""^  either  a^ectiTely  or  mbsUu- 
trraly,  and  not  with  aasertkn.  T.  Adva^  expreea  lite  cnonmstanoeB  a  tbaa,  of  jduc^  fji 
degn^  and  of  nuDDer ;  the  wlim,  the  vhen,  the  kow  mtieft,  aad.  the  Aov.  8.  (^H^vHetwtu  con- 
ned aranetimes  wwda,  aad  sometimes  scntencea,  rarely  [diraaes;  and  always  Aow,  either  the 
maimer  in  which  one  aentence  or  oao  phrase  depends  npoa  an  other,  or  what  coaaeiion  there  is 
between  two  words  that  refer  to  a  third.  9.  iVeponCiMU  expnm  the  correepcmdent  relatkms 
of  things  to  tbinga,  of  tfaou^ts  to  thoughts,  or  of  words  to  wmds;  for  these,  if  we  speak  truly, 
moiA  be  all  the  same  in  expresBioo.  10.  Metjactioiu  are  either  natural  aoands  or  exclama- 
tory Trords,  nasd  independoitly,  and  sernng  brieQy  to  indicate  the  wishes  at  Ibalii^  of  tlio 
ipeaber. 

Obb.  5. — ^In  the  fillowlng  passage,  aQ  the  parts  of  ipeedi  are  exemplifled,  and  each  is  painted 
oat  by  the  %are  (Jaoed  orer  the  word : — 

1       Its       sis  S        9S11  S  8 

"Tbo  power  <^  speedi  is  a  fccoKy  peculiar  to  moo;  a  faculty  beetowed  on  hun  by  bis  beaefioant 
„S        •!        S        8T  S  1        SUTTiiS  491 

Crcattt^  XNT  ttie  i^eoteet  and  most  excellent  uses;  bo^  alasi  how  attm  do  we  pOTvert  it  to  the 

S     •  S 

TTOist  of  poiposesr — See  Lowlk's  Gram.,  p.  I. 

In  this  senteoce,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Ifmray,  Chorchill,  and  others,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  speedi :  1.  The  words  the,  a,  uul  an,  are  articles.  2.  The  words  power,  speech, 
facuUy,  man,  /aaUly,  Oreatar,  twes,  aad  purpose*,  aie  nouns.  3.  The  words  pecxittar,  beneJketU, 
fnaiest,  exceiknt,  and  worst,  are  a^ectiim  4.  The  words  kim,  ^  we,  and  it,  are  proaoucs.  5. 
The  words  do,  and  perwr^  an  TeibsL  &  The  word  beatmaed  fa  a  participle.  1.  The  words 
moat,  JuM,  and  (^en,  are  adraiiB,  8.  The  words  aad  and  ivt  are  ongonctioDB;  9.  The  woida 
of,  on,  fa^  &y,/>r,  to,  and  of,  are  prepc^tions.    10.  The  word  alia  I  is  an  inteijectkm. 

OfiS.  6. — ^In  cpeaidng  or  writing,  wo  of  course  bring  tc^ther  the  different  parts  cf  speech  just 
as  they  happen  to  be  needed.  !^ough  a  sentence  of  oidluaty  lei^th  usually  embraces  more  than 
OBB  half  of  than,  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  them  oU  in  so  small  a  compass.  Sentences  some- 
timee  abound  in  words  a  particular  kind,  ami  are  quite  destituto  of  those  of  some  other  sort. 
The  fbDowfng  examples  will  iUustrate  these  remarica.  (1)  Asticles  :  "  A  square  is  less  beautiful 
than  a  dide;  and  Oe  reason  seems  to  be,  tbat  the  attention  is  divided  among  Oie  sides  and  angles 
df  asqnars^  irttereaB  iAtf  drnmiferenoe  of  adrt^  being  a  sii^  oliijed^  makes  one  entirB  impres- 
rion."— JEanwiv  Sementa  ^  QriHatm,  Vol  i,  pt  176.  (2.)  NovKS:  "A  num&er  of  ^vbiga  destined 
Ibr  the  same  vae,  such  as  tetmfous,  chairs^  apoona,  huti(m\  cannot  be  too  uniform ;  tor,  supposing 
figure  to  be  good,  vtUiiy  reqmres  «n(rtwTOtfy." — 76.,  i,  176.  (3.)  AnjEcnTKS:  "Hence 
notbing/u9i;  proper,  decent,  bemt^id,  proportioned,  or  grand,  is  riaiNe"-~Ib.,  i,  229.  (4)  Pbo- 
KKJvs :  "  /  must  entreat  the  oonrteons  reader  to  suspeod  his  corioaify,  and  rather  to  consider  what 
is  writtrai  tiian  who  they  aie  Sua  write  tL" — Addiaon,  SpeO^  No.  656.  (S.)  Yerbs  :  "  The  least 
coDsideration  imfi  in^onn  oa  how  easy  it  A  to  ^  an  iU^iatiired  cmatnictuni  upon  a  word ;  and 
what  perverse  toma  and  e^qiresrions  aprinq  fiwu  an  evil  temper.  Koli^ng  con  expIofMd  to 
Um  who  wtB  not  wufergfimt^  nor  vfSBL  any  tfdng  appear  right  to  the  nnreasonable." — Cet^  (6.) 
PiHTiCIPXiffl :  "  The  Scriptures  are  an  aolhoritatiTe  v<^ce,  r^rowag,  instructmg,  and  warning  the 
world ;  and  dedaring  the  only  means  ordained  and  provided  for  eaixi/ping  the  awfbl  penalty  of 
an." — G.  B.  (T.)  Adtxbbs:  "  The  light  of  Scripture  shines  steadih/,  pwdy,  benignly,  certawOy, 
aaperiatiwig."—I}r.  S.  ff.  Oxc  (8.)  GojrJtnronoira :  "Qoietneas  and  oleace  both  beoome  and 
befrland  relijpoas  exenases.  damonr  and  vitdenoe  often  hinder,  but  never  fhr&er,  the  woric  of 
Qed." — Ber^a  JSxpoatiion.  (9.)  pHZPOsmoRs:  "He  has  kept  among  us,  in  tunes  of  peaoB, 
Btao^ng  armies,  wWioat  the  consent  of  oar  legislatures." — Dec  itflndtp.  (10.)  InBBIBOiIom : 
"  0^  my  dear  strong-box  I  Oft,  my  lost  guineas  I  0^  pon*,  rained,  beggared  (dd  man  1  Bx  t 
ioo!  Aoo/"— IfoLlBBE:  BoTj^'a  Art  <^ Spea/ringt  9-  266. 


EXAMPLES  FOB  PABSINa. 

Parsing  is  the  resolving  or  explaining  of  a  sentence,  or  of  some  related 
Tord  or  words,  according  to  the  definitions  and  roles  of  grammar.  Pars- 
ing is  to  granunar  what  ciphering  is  to  arithmetic. 

A  Praxis  is  a  method  of  exercise,  or  a  form  of  ^mmatical  resolution, 
showing  the  learner  how  to  proceed.  The  word  is  Ghreek,  and  literal^ 
signifies  action,  doing,  practice,  or  formal  use. 

PRAXIS  L— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

/»  lft«  Mrat  Praxis,  it  u  reqtUnd  of  pifptf — mereZy  to  diatu^uuh  and  d^fiiu 

the  differtnt  partt  of  apeech. 
The  de/imtiona  to  he  given  in  ike  Pint  Praxitt  are  one^  and  only  oae^for  tat^mrd, 

or  part  of  apeech.    Thua  :— 
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BXAlfFLB  PJlBSBD. 

"The  pilieiit  ox  mbndti  to  the  ydin^  and  meeUy  perfimnt  the  Ubonr  Tecpdred  of 
him.** 

m«buiaitkili.  l.*lBHtMalidwward«i^OT,or«,«IMi«ep«tbrfbnaaBHtsBBlttlMirri|i«. 

PatUiU  U  ma  aOtKttww.    1.  Aa  miinMn  1«  «  vord  adiad  to  k  oam  or  pMoonn,  mbI  giMnllf  opnaH 

qwUtj. 

Os  !■  a  noiiiL   1.  A  nooB  is  ttw  hum  of      pnm,  plMO,  «r  tUnc  that      ba  kwnra  or  ■■rtloooi. 
AitaifUteftTartik  t  Avaib  tea  word  tlut  algnlAMte  ta,  towt,  orlo  to«dM4iyw>. 

Sb  U  a  pnporftloM.    L  AprmoMoa  ba  word  and  to  ozprwMMnlallMflf  dUknal*Uasi«r  tto^Ui  Is 

•aen  othor,  and  li  pminOj  placed  boforo  a  noati  or  a  |«otMnin. 
Th*  !■  ao  artldB.  1.  An  arttolo  ia  tbo  vord  (Ac,      or     whldi  wo  put  bofDre  noana  to  tUtSt  tbOr  rffBtt- 

eatloa. 

Ttkt  b  a  noaa.   1.  A  wmn  la  Ifca  nam  of  mof  p«roon,  nlaee,  or  Odac,  that  oaa  ba  knowa  or  BaBHonod. 

And  fa  a  ooqjnaotloii.    1.  A  oonfuDettaa  la  a  word  naad  to  oonaeot  worda  or  aontoncea  Id  eoaotniatloii,  and  to 

■bow  tba  dofMBdoDoe  ot  Dm  torva  w  oonnoetod. 
MMIg  la  an  adveifei.  1.  An  adrorb  fa  a  word  addod  to  »  Torb,  a  parttoipto,  an  ad)odf*«,  or  an  othar  adwb ; 

and  gnurallj-  axpr—  ttmo,  plaeo,  dagroo,  or  tnanner. 
ParfbnM  fa  a  varik   1.  A  ratb  fa  a  word  that  rindflo*  to  ta,  l>  **t,  or  lo  k  meiti  iqwik. 

n*  fa  an  artlaU.  1.  An  aitfalo  la  tho  wwd  Ma,  «n,  or  a,  whfah  wo  pnt  bafora  aam  to  IWt  tbdr  riiBU- 

eatloiL 

Laboitr  b  a  notm.   1.  A  noon  b  tlia  name  of  maf  perani,  phee,  or  tblng,  that  eon  bo  knows  or  montloMd. 
Bfnind  b  a  partfalDlo.   1.  A  pnrtMpb  b  »  wMd  derlTed  fttnn  a  tr^  paftfalfatiag  tha  prmacdM  of  a  Mib^ 

and  of  an  adJaollTa  or  a  nonn :  and  b  gooeraUr  fonaed  bf  adding  tiiff,  4,  or  id,  to  tka  vtA,  ' 
Of  bapropoaMon.   1.  A  prmorftloo  b  a  word  naed  to  oxprooi  bom  wlatfan  of  dUfcfiUMnn  or  ttoB^Ui  to 

oaen  oUtor,  and  ta  ■OBenllr  pbood  befbre  a  nonn  or  apronow. 
JffMtan^onoan.  1.  A  pnaaan  b  a  word  uMd  tai  atana  of  a  doul 


Lsssoir  L — Pabsing. 

"  A  nimble  tongue  often  tripe.  Hie  rnle  d  the  tongue  is  a  greet  attamment. 
The  langua^  of  truth  ia  direct  and  plain.  TVath  ii  never  eranve.  Hattery  is  the 
food  of  Tanilf.  A  Tirtuoas  mind  loathes  flatteiy.  Tain  perMms  are  an  6et7  pv^ 
toparasitfliL  Vanifrf  eanly  mista^  neeiB  iOT  smiles.  The  smiles  of  the  wmd  an 
deodtAil.  IVae  friendship  hath  eternal  views.  A  fidthfbl  friend  is  invslnaUe. 
OoDStanoy  in  filaidship  da>oteB  a  generous  mind.  Adveiw^  is  the  criteritoi  ci 
friendsHip.  Love  and  fidelity  are  ioseparable.  Few  know  the  value  of  a  friend  till 
they  lose  him.  Justice  is  the  first  of  aU  moral  virtues.  Let  instioe  hold,  and  mercy 
tarn,  the  scale.  A  jud^  is  guilty  who  connives  at  guilt.  Justioe  delayed  is  little 
better  than  justice  domed.  Vice  is  the  drformity  m  man.  Yirtne  is  a  souroe  of 
oonstant  cheeifrUness,  One  vice  is  more  expensive  than  many  virtues.  T^lsdom, 
though  serious,  is  never  soUen.  Youth  is  the  seaara  of  improvmat" — JhUwfift 
Mtjk^iimtf  pp.  4-47. 

**  CHi  I  ray  iU-ehai^d  oonditioa  t  oh,  mr  fiite  t 
Did  I  loee  heaven  for  this  r — CovUft  Jtavideis, 

Lassoir  JL — pASOiro. 

**  So  prone  is  man  to  sodety,  and  so  ham>y  in  it^  that,  to  relish  jperpetnal  aoBtude, 
<Hie  must  be  an  ang^  or  a  brute.  In  a  sohtaiy  state,  no  creature  is  mMe  lamid  than 
man ;  in  society,  mme  more  bold.  The  number  of  offimders  lessens  the  disgrace  of 
the  crime ;  for  a  common  reproach  is  no  reproach.  A  man  is  more  unhappy  in 
reproaching  himself  when  guilty,  than  in  being  reproached  others  when  innocent 
The  pains  of  the  mind  are  harder  to  bear  than  those  of  the  body.  Hope,  in  this 
mixed  state  of  good  and  ill,  is  a  blessing  from  heaven :  the  gift  of  prescience  would 
be  a  curse.  The  first  step  towards  vice,  is,  to  make  a  m^rsteiy  of  .what  is  innocent : 
whoever  loves  to  hide,  will  soon  or  late  have  reason  to  hide.  A  man  who  gives  his 
children  a  habit  of  industry,  provides  for  them  better  than  bv  giving  them  a  stock 

money.   Our  good  and  evil  proceed  from  ourselves :  dea^  appeued  terrible  to 

*  TbaM  deStdttona  ara  mnnbared  hero,  boeanoa  eadi  of  than  fa  tha  firat  of  a  aerba  now  bosnn.  In  Oam 
nhwnab,  tho  papUa  may  ba  required  to  gfre  tho  daflnltlona  In  torn ;  and,  to  proront  any  from  batns  tht 
pboB,  H  b  ImpMiant  that  the  noBben  bo  meatbnod.  Wboa  aO  ha*a  boeone  anSlcbntly  ikmlHar  wUk  tt* 
dtJliUUtmt,  the  exorelaa  may  be  performed  wilAoMt  Umm.  They  aro  to  bo  road  or  repeated  till  &nHa  dbappear 
_or  US  the  taachor  fa  aatfaSod  with  tho  performanoo.  Ha  may  then  Mrs  Ume,  by  «ommandIiw  hfa  obaa  to 
niinnnil  more  brtaSy,  nuildacaBBh  dbttnollaaa  nanra  reqnired  In  tho  praxta^  bntoaarfac  toanutn  the  tema 
imfiijtAi  thatto.gnU«ftgatta«(I^M«i'«^^hw<y7i«S«i  TUa rmaA b oppUanUa Ulwwto*  to aU  tho 
SBMsaQWit  pimKaa  of  otymologteal  panS^ 
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(Soero^  indiffimit  to  Soorates,  detinble  to  Cvto.** — Hom^M  Art      ZUbna,  to. 

"  O  flkou  most  high  trsnaoendent  |pft     age  I 
Yooth  fr(»tt  its  folly  thus  to  disengage." — Btkhimi*  Age. 

Lbssoh  HL — ^Pabsiko. 

"  Calm  was  the  day,  and  the  scene,  delightful.  We  may  expect  a  calm  after  a 
storm.  To  prevent  passion  is  easier  than  to  calm  it" — Murray's  Ex^  p.  6.  "  Better 
is  a  little  with  content,  than  a  great  deal  with  anxiety.  A  little  attention  will 
rectify  some  errors.  Unthinkingpersons  care  little  for  the  future." — See  ib.  "  Still 
waters  are  commonly  deepest.  He  laboured  to  still  the  tumult.  Though  he  is  out 
of  dai^er,  he  is  still  afraid." — Ib.  "  Damp  ur  is  unwholesome.  Guilt  often  oasts 
a  damp  over  our  sprightliest  hours.  Soft  bodies  damp  the  sound  much  more  than 
hard  ones."— 76.  "The  hail  was  very  destructiTe.  Bail,  virtoe  I  source  of  every 
good.  We  hail  yon  aa  frieiida."— /&,,  p.  6.  **  Much  money  makes  no  man  happy. 
Tliiiik  mnch^  and  apeak  litde.  He  haa  seen  much  of  Uie  world." — See  ih,  Every 
being  loves  its  like.  We  most  malra  a  like  q»ce  between  the  lines.  Behave  like 
men.  Wb  are  to  like  pemioioas  company." — Tb.  Give  me  more  love,  oi 
more  disdain," — Carevr.  "He  loved  Eachel  more  than  Leah." — GatMs,  "But 
bow  much  that  more  is,  he  hath  no  distinct  notion." — Locke. 

"  And  my  more  having  would  be  as  a  sanoe 
To  ma^  me  hunger  moK,^—Skai^eare. 


CHAPTER  n.— ARTICLBS. 

An  Article  is  the  word  iAe,  anj  or  o,  which  we  put  before  nouns  to 
limit  their  signification  :  ob,  The  air,  the  stars  ;  an  island,  a  ship. 

and  hem^  equivalent  in  meaning,  are  commonly  reckoned  one  and  the 
tame  article.  An  u  used  in  preference  to  a,  whenever  the  fblknring  word  bc^ns 
with  a  vmreZ  aouad;  as,  An  art,  <m  end,  on  heir,  on  inch,  on  ounce,  on  hour,  an 
Dm.  A  is  used  in  preference  to  on,  whenever  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
miiMonant  sound ;  aa^  A  man,  a  house,  a  wonder,  a  one,  a  yew,  a  use,  a  ewer. 
Thttt  the  consonaot  sounds  of  w  and  even  when  expressed  1^  other  letters,  reqmre 
a  and  not  an  b^ore  them. 

A  common  noim,  when  taken  in  its  vndest  aenae,  usually  admits  no  article :  as, 
"A  candid  temper  is  jHvper  for  man  •  that  is^  for  (Ul  tnankind^ — Murray. 

Li  English,  nouns  without  any  article,  or  other  definitive,  are  often  used  in  a 
sense  indefinitely  partitive :  as,  "  He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks." — Acts.  That  is, 
"  svTne  bread."  '*  To  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come." — Gmeaie.  That  is,  "  some 
food."  There  are  fithe*  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  stiangen  to  the  airy  xq^ion." 
—Loek^t  £Suay^  p.  S22.   That  is,  "  sotae  fishes." 

"  Words  in  which  nothing  but  the  mere  being  of  any  thing  is  implied,  are  used 
without  articles :  as, '  This  is  not  beer,  bat  water  ;'  *  This  is  not  braag,  but  steel.^ " — 
See  Dr.  Joknao^t  Gram,,  p.  5, 

An  or  a  befiwe  the  ffeniiB,mayiefer  to  a  wholespeeiee  ;  and  the  before  the  speoies, 
may  denote  that  whtue  spedes  emphatically :  as,  "  certain  bird  is  termed  Ms 
CHcJeoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emits." — BUUr, 

But  on  or  a  is  commonly  used  to  denoto  individuals  as  unknown,  or  as  not 
^)ecially  distingnished  from  others  :  as,  "  I  see  on  ol^ect  pass  by,  wbich  I  never  saw 
till  now  ;  and  f  say,  *  There  goes  a  beggar  with  a  long  beard!  " — Harris. 

And  the  is  commonly  used  to  denoto  individuals  as  known,  or  aa  specially  distin- 
goidied  from  otheis :  as,  **  The  man  departs,  and  returns  a  week  aner ;  and  I  say, 
•There  fines  the  heggar  wi&  the  long  beard!  "—Id. 

15 
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The  articlo  the  is  applied  to  nonoB  oS  either  number:  as,  "  The  man,  tAe  weaf 
^*The  good  boy,  the  good  boys." 

The  is  commonly  required  before  adjectives  that  are  used  by  ellipMB  aa  nomu:  ib. 
'^Tke  young  are  slaves  to  novelty ;  the  old,  to  cnstom." — Ld.  Kamea. 

The  article  an  or  a  implies  unify,  or  on«,  and  of  course  belongs  to  noons  of  flu 
mngnlar  number  only ;  as,  A  man, — An  old  man^^  ^;ood  boy. 

An  or  a,  like  om,  sometimeB  jpves  a  collective  meamng  to  an  adjeotive  of  num- 
ber, ivhen  the  noun  following  is  plural ;  as,  Afbw  dayt, — A  hundred  men^OM 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Articles  should  be  inserted  as  often  aa  the  sense  requires  them ;  as,  "  Repeat  ittt 
preterit  and  Uhe\  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  abide." — Error  in  MenJioatt 
American  School  Grdmmar,  p.  66. 

N'eedless  articles  should  be  omitted ;  they  seldom  &il  to  pervert  the  Benso :  as, 
"■The  Rhine,  the  Danube,  (A*  Tanais,  the  Po,  the  Wolga,  the  Ganges,  like  many 
hundreds  of  similar  names,  rose  not  from  any  ohscure  jargon  or  irrational  dialect" 
— Error  in  Dr.  Murray's  Hist,  of  £!urop.  £ang^  VoL  i,  p.  827. 

Tbe  articles  can  seldom  be  put  one  Jor  the  other,  without  gross  impropriety ;  and 
of  course  either  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other,  aa  it  better  suits  the  sense :  'as,  "  TV 
violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hart  and  displease  a  reader."— Error  in 
Lectures,  p.  107.   Say,  *^A  violation  of  this  rule  never  &ilB  to  di^>Iease  the  reader." 

GLASSES. 

The  articles  are  distinguished  as  the  definite  and  the  indefinite. 

I.  The  d^nife  artide  is  thCf  which  denotes  some  particular  thing  or 
things  ;  as,  The  boy^  the  oranges. 

IL  The  indefinite  article  is  an  or  a,  which  denotes  one  thing  of  a  kind, 
but  not  any  particular  one  ;  as,  A  boy,  an  orange. 

MODIFICATIONS.* 
The  Eng;liBh  articles  have  no  modifications,  except  that  an  is  shortened 
into  a  before  the  sound  of  a  consonant ;  as,  "  In  an  epic  poem,  or  a 
poem  upon  an  elevated  subject,'  a  vriter  ocgat  to  avoid  raiaizig  a  simile 
on  a  low  image.'* — Ld.  Karnes. 

OBSERTATIOire. 

Obs.  L— No  other  words  are  bo  dten  wnployed  as  the  articles.  And,  by  reaaxi  of  fiie  vuioitt 
T°rr  *iTT°^^  ^H^uM'Tii w*'Mi  thfiwft  flftflnitivfln  tirfr  mtpiiriKl.  Tin  wnHw  nnt  fifttrntr  miiniff'^ ; 
none,  oftener  omitted  or  Inserted  emmeoualy.  I  shall  therefore  ci^HOua^  iUiutratB  bon  their 
UKsand  their  abuses ;  with  Hie  hope  that  every  reader  or  ^  volume  will  &Iiik  it  worth  hisvUie 
togainthatkno^edgewhkshisroiiaiaitetothetzaeuseof&eaeBinaUbatimpai^^  Same 
parts  of  the  explanation,  however  must  be  deferred  till  we  oome  to  Syntaz. 

Ob&  2.— With  the  attecnpts  cf  Tooke^  Ddton,  Webster,  GaideD,  Ebwle,  WeU^f  Wdd,  Ms, 

■  The  madifieationt  which  bdoog  to  ths  dIArent  puta  of  ipeedi  oonrfat  tihleRr  of  th«  inH*ettmia  or  timjn 
to  vhlob  oerUIa  wvrdi  >ra  mtileot  Bnt  I  oh  the  term  wmeUniM  In s  nthar  brwdar  mim,  u  IndndlDgnot 
only  varfofftnu  of  wordi,  but.  In  certAln  Inotaoeea,  their  orifrffuif/brnw,  Mid  also  nidi  of  Ui«irraiaMoM  Mwm 
to  iDdloAte  pecnUitr  propertlBt.  Tbia  U  no  quevtiomble  Uoenaa  In  the  nae  of  the  term :  fbr  vhen  the  podttoa 
« irord  mom.flM  Ita  meaning,  or  ehaagea  ita  peraon  or  eaae,  tUa  effect  la  clearij  a  grammaHeal  moAjboftM, 
though  there  be  no  abaotute  iniUetian.  totilSxiaw  obaervea,  "  That  qwMtfi,  ▼hleh  diatlngnlahea  oee  genoa, 
one  apedea,  or  eren  one  IndlTMnal,  from  an  other.  la  termedamodf|(eaNon.-  thoa  the  aama  partlenlar  that  li 
termed  a  prvpertu  or  qwMis,  when  oonrfdwed  aa  belonglnK  to  an  IndMdnal,  or  a  claai  of  indlrtdnala,  is  terraed 
^modljUation,  when  oonslaered  aa  dlsttagulahlng  the  IndlTlcliul  or  the  oUaa  from  an  other."— JibmeMtt  tf 
OrittffUM,  VoL  U.  p.  SOS. 

t  Wella,  havlog  pnt  the  articles  Into  the  claas  of  a^JeotlTes,  prodnoea  anthorltj  aa  foQowa :  "  •  The  words  a 
or  an,  and  the,  are  reckoned  br  »om»  grammariana  a  aeparate  p«rt  of  speech ;  but,  aa  thej  In  all  reapeets  coma 
under  the  definition  of  the  adjectlre.  It  la  nnneoeaurj,  aa  veil  aa  immnptr,  to  rank  them  aa  «  daa  W  thw 
aelvea.'— Cbnnon."  To  thia  he  adds,  "  The  articlea  are  alao  ranked  with  a^eettveabr  PriertleT,  E.  OB«w.  Bell, 
Elphinston,  VCnUoch,  D'On^,  LIndsar,  Joel,  Oreemrood.  Smetbam,  iMton,  Sing,  Hart,  BndiaBaB.  Cism, 
J.  Roasell,  Prasee,  CnUer,  Periey,  Swett,  Day,  Ooodenow,  Wlllard,  RobUna,  Feltoo,  SnTder,  Butler.  &.  Bamct, 
Badgley,  Howe,  WhlUng,  DaTsaport,  Fowls,  Wsid,  and  otbera."— VelV*  SoAooI  ffront.,  p.  W.  In  tUswaf.bs 
mar  niade  It  seem  to  manv,  that,  after  ttioron^  lnvBsdgatioii,  he  had  decided  the  point  dleareettr,  asd  witb 
preponderance  of  anUiorltr.  For  it  la  claimed  as  a  "  peoollar  merit"  of  this  gruimsr,  that,  '*  Ererj  pslat  at 
pnctical  importance  ia  mrougHy  inM^tgatad,  and  reftoenoe  ts  osreftdlT  made  to  the  raiiTtJtos  of  pseoettig 
writers,  in  all  caaea  which  admU  of  being  detei^Md  by  nsMU  q/  mUktrU^''—WauiM  Bowwh  «>as*«Mr. 
Biit,hitUaliislaiiae,aBlnaiiBdrrotiwn,wbniBlHonosss  tlM  mm  osmmon  doelriiM,  nad  oUss  eoMcnimt 
«iiUiMii^botiilM«iidallUaMlhorlllaiMdMnMMil^faa^  Vor  bw  cttOi^ta        vUta  nsHBt 
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Tmee,  Paiey,  If  alligati,  Pitmco,  S.  S.  Greene,  and  other  writers,  to  degrade  the  aitidc  from  its 
utdeni  rank  among  Uie  p«rt8  of  epeedi,  no  judicious  reader,  duly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  can, 
I  thiok,  be  well  pleased.  An  arlide  is  not  properly  ao  "oi^'ecteie,"  as  they  would  have  it  to  be ; 
bat  it  la  a  word  of  a  peculiar  sort — a  outomary  to  the  sense  nouos.  It  scrrea  not  merely 
to  show  the  extent  or  signiflcation,  in  which  nouns  are  to  be  taken,  but  is  often  the  principal,  and 
Bomctimee  the  only  marie,  whii^  a  word  is  known  to  have  tho  anise  and  constroction  of  a  duud. 
There  is  jost  as  miich  reason  to  deny  and  degrade  the  Greek  or  French  article,  (or  that  of  nny 
other  lai^uage.)  as  the  English;  and,  if  those  who  an  so  zealous  to  reform  our  the,  an,  and  a  into 
o^diBa,  cmd  at  all  to  ifipear  oonasteot  in  tbo  view  of  ComparatiTO  or  General  Grammar,  they 
vcddeStberset  dmut  airiderTeformation  orbackoQt  soon  from  tho  pettiness  of  this. 

Obs.  3. — FiiBt  let  it  be  understood,  that  an  or  a  is  nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  numeral 
idjVdive  one,  but  less  emphatic;  and  that  Ote  is  nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  pronominal 
tdjccdre  that  or  Oioot,  but  leas  emphatic.  On  eome  occaaona,  these  adjectives  may  well  l^e  Eub- 
Btitated  ibr  the  articles ;  but  not  geaeraHy.  If  the  articles  were  generally  equivalent  to  adjectives, 
ct  even  if  they  were  generally  tike  tbem,  they  woold  be  adjectives ;  ba^  that  at^jectires  may 
oconiDoalty  supply  fbar  places,  do  arguiDent  at  all  for  coidbunding  the  two  parte  of  ppeech, 
KAiDdjoDB  must  be  made,  where  differences  exist ;  and,  that  a,  on,  and  the,  do  differ  considerably 
from  the  other  worda  which  they  most  resemble,  is  shown  cyen  by  some  who  judgo  "the  die- 
tioctiTe  name  of  article  to  be  useless."  See  Orvmbi^s  Jireaiide,  Chap.  2.  The  articles  therefore  must 
be  distinguisbed,  not  only  from  adjectives,  bat  from  each  other.  For,  thouf^h  both  are  ariicke, 
eadi  is  an  index  n*  generia ;  tho  one  definite,  the  other  indefinite.  And  oa  Iho  words  that  and  one 
cannot  often  be  interchanged  without  a  difference  of  meaning,  ao  tbo  definite  article  and  the 
tndcMte  are  seldoin,  if  ever,  interchangeabla  To  put  one  for  the  other,  is  theivfbrc,  in  general, 
to  pot  one  meiumg  for  an  other:  *'  .1  daughter  of  a  poor  man" — "  The  dau^ter  of  the  poor  man" 
—"J  dau^ter  cX  the  poor  man" — and,  "  The  daughter  of  a  poor  man,"  arc  (bur  phrases  which 
certainly  have  four  different  and  distinct  significations.  This  differenco  between  tho  two  articles 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  following  example:  "That  Jesus  was  a  prophet  sent  tnm  God, 
is  one  pn^Kntion ;  that  Jeeus  was  the  projStct,  Oie  Uessiah,  is  on  other ;  and,  though  he  certwnly 
both  a  preset  and  the  prophet,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  proof  of  these  propocdtiona  are 
eepantte  and  dis^ict" — Walxmta  Apology,  p.  105. 

0b8.  4. — Common  nouns  are,  for  ^o  most  part,  names  of  large  claaacg  of  objects;  and,  though 
vhat  KaUy  eooatitntes  the  ^Mcies  must  always  be  foond  entire  in  every  individual,  tho  several 
ebjects  thna  vranged  under  one  general  name  or  Mei^  ore  in  most  instances  susceptible  of  Budi 
anamericaldistrilnrtion  as  pvesrise  to  an  other  form  of  the  noun,  expressive  of  plurslity;  as,  horte, 
hona.  Proper  noons  in  their  ordinary  ^plication,  aro,  for  the  luost  part,  names  A  particular 
indlTidoali;  and  as  there  is  no  plurality  to  a  particular  idea,  or  to  on  individual  person  or  thing 
a3  distii^uisbed  frcHn  all  othcrt^  so  there  is  in  general  none  to  this  claaa  of  nouns ;  and  no  room 
iiT  fielher  nstrution  by  articlof.  But  we  sometimea  divert  such  noims  from  their  usual  sig- 
niliralMa,  and  omsequently  employ  them  with  articles  or  in  the  plural  form;  as,  "I  endeavoured 
to  ream  it  nakedly  in  my  nund,  without  regarding  whether  I  hod  it  from  an  AraloUe  or  a  Zoiiaa, 
a  StMAm  or  a  Deaeartes." — ChwrtMia  Graan.,  Prc£,  p.  8.  "  It  is  not  enough  to  have  VtfnwniH^ 
we  most  also  have  Avgvi^iuea  to  employ  them."— lfi£abieir«  Oram.,  Part  ii,  p.  61. 

Decnid  cone  to  judgment  I  yea,  a  DanidI*' — Suae.  Shyloek. 
"Great  Homer,  in  th'  AtJtOlea,  whom  Iio  drew, 
Beta  not  that  one  sole  Person  in  our  View." — BriglUiand't  Gram.,  p.  183. 

Osa  6. — "Oie  artide  on  or  a  nsaally  denotes  one  out  of  several  or  many ;  ono  of  a  sort  of  which 
there  are  more;  any  one  of  that  name,  no  matter  which,  llonco  its  effect  upon  a  particular  name, 
or  proper  noon,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  It  has  upon  a  common  noun.  It  varies  and 
fixes  the  meaning  of  both ;  but  while  it  restricts  that  of  tho  lattor,  it  enlarges  that  of  tho  former. 
Itiednces  the  general  idea  of  the  common  noun  to  anyone  individual  of  the  class:  as,  "yl  man;" 
ttai  it^  "  One  man,  or  ony  man."  On  the  ccntrary,  it  extends  tho  particular  idea  of  tlie  proper 
Mm,  and  makes  the  irord  significant  of  a  classy  by  ani^xieing  others  to  whom  it  will  apply:  as, 
''A  Senf  that  is,  "  Any  Nero,  or  cay  cnul  iyranty  Somotimes,  however,  this  orticlo  before  a 
pvpo-  name,  seems  to  leave  tho  idea  still  particular ;  but,  if  it  really  does  so,  tlic  propriety  of 
oanp  it  may  be  doubted :  as,  "Noi  not  by  a  John  the  Baptiet  risen  from  tho  dead." — Henry's 
£^>MU  Jfori^  vl  "  It  was  not  scd^y  owing  to  the  madness  and  depravity  of  a  Tiberius,  a 
Ccii'jtda,  a  Kero,  or  a  Oaracalla,  that  a  cruel  and  sangoinaiy  sinrit,  in  their  day,  wossounivctsaL" 
~3taBaMt  BekL,  p.  398. 

08&  9. — ^With  the  definite  article,  the  noun  is  applied,  sometimes  specifically,  sometimes  in- 
fTidnilly,  but  always  definitely,  always  distinctively.   This  article  is  demonstrative.   It  marks 

<M9e.  ml  tbe  prevBOtn^  oplirion,  iir«  lUIl  aealnst  them  T  If  we  hare  forty  grain  mars  which  reipft  the  artlrlea 
u  1  put  of  epeaeh,  we  taaro  more  U»n  twice  es  m^ay  which  recognize  thum  as  each ;  among  which  arc  those  of 
UltfoaoTliiguthors:  via..  Adam,  D.  Adama,  Ainawortb,  Aldon.  Algcr,  W.  Allen,  Aih,  Bacon.  Bnrnard,  Itenttic, 
Bkfaidl.  Btog^iam.  BUlr,  J.  H.  Brown,  Bncke,  BuUionB,  Bum,  Burr,  Chandler,  Chiirrhlll.  Conr,  Cobbctt, 
C^Mn,  Qtmij,  Comer,  D*vIb,  D^rhom,  Eneell,  Everett,  FemDin,  Flak,  A.  Flint,  Folker,  Fowler,  Froet,  K.  G. 
Gnme, Greenlin^  Guy,  HsU,  Bollock,  Hart,  Ilarriaon,  Matt.  HurlKin.  Baien,  Itendrlrk,  Hlley.  Hull.  iMt^rsoU, 
Jmdaa.  Jidukwa.  KlrUiam,  Latham,  Lennle,  A.  Lewis,  Lowth,  Hattbjr,  Maunder,  Ucnnye,  Merchant,  T.  U. 
KOn.  Hmrar,  Nixon,  Nntttnz,  Parker  and  Fox,  John  Pelrce,  Picket,  Pond,  8.  Putnam.  RiibhoII.  Sanbnrn, 
Etadera,  R.  C  Smttb,  Iter.  T.  Smith,  ^nwer.  Tower.  Tucker,  Walker.  Webber,  Wtlcox,  Wilson,  Woodworth. 
*■  E.  Wanmtu,  &  Worantar,  Wrint  Tbe  arttdea  characterUe  oar  lannnaee  more  than  anrae  of  the  other 
g^rf  ■jneh.nd  awwwfliyof  MsMaettoate  nuy  nMons,  one  of  wUA  ■  the  very  gntX /nqum^tt 
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tither  the  particular  individual,  or  the  particular  8pe<^e6,— or,  Rt  ihe  noon  be  plural,)  some  par- 
ticalar  indhriduals  oS  the  apedesi — as  being  diatingu^bed  from  aU  others.  It  sometimes  r^era  to  a 
titiiog  as  haviug  been  previouslj  mentioned;  aometimes  presumes  upon  the  hearer's  familiarity 
Tith  the  thing ;  and  aometimes  indicates  a  limitation  which  is  made  by  subsequent  words  con- 
nected with  tlie  noun.  Such  is  tho  import  of  this  article,  that  with  it  the  singular  number  of  the 
noun  is  oftea  more  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  spedflc^  thas  the  plural.  Thus, 
if  I  say,  *'  Tm  hone  a  a  noble  auiinal,"  without  otherwiae  iatimating  that  I  speak  of  some  particular 
horse,  the  aentuics  will  be  understood  to  embrace  collectively  Aof  jP<cjM  <^  animal;  and  I  ahaiB 
be  thought  to  nean,  Horses  are  noble  animala."  Bat  If  I  siy,  "  Tm  honea  are  noble  animah^'* 
I  use  an  expression  so  much  more  limited,  as  to  indudo  only  a  few ;  it  must  mean  some  partioular 
horsed,  which  I  distinguish  from  all  the  rest  of  the  species.  Such  hmitations  should  be  made, 
wheoerer  there  is  occa^ou  lor  them ;  but  needless  restricdoDB  distdeaae  the  imagination,  and 
ought  to  bo  avoided;  because  tho  nund  naturally  dehgbts  in  terms  as  comprebenaiTe  as  they  may 
be^  if  also  apecido.  Lindley  l^Iumy,  though  not  uniform  in  his  praotioe  respecting  this,  seems  to 
IiavB  thought  it  neoeasary  to  use  the  idoral  in  many  aentenoea  in  which  I  shoold  decidaily  prefer 
the  smgular;  as,  "  That  the  learnen  may  hare  no  doabts." — ^J&mq/'s  Octavo  Oram,,  Vcd.  i,  p.  81. 
"  The  busine^  will  not  bo  tedious  to  the  acholara.^' — Ib^  81.    "  For  the  infbnnation  of  ihe  learners." 

8L  "ItmayaETordiDstructiontolA^IeamerA." — A,  110.  "  Tbf^  this  is  the  case,  IA«  t«m«r9 
will  perceive  by  the  followmg  examples." — 326.  "  Some  knowledge  of  it  appears  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  scholars" — lb.,  335. 

Obs.  7. — Proper  namoa  of  a  plural  form  and  agniflcation,  aro  almost  always  prooodod  b-  tho 
dc&oite  article;  as,  "  HieWesleya," — "  3^  tw^  0cBsar3,"-~~"Aa  the  Mnoards."   So  tho  numcs  oi 
particular  natioos,  tribes,  and  sects;  as^  I7te  Jiomana,  lAe  Jews,  the  Leviteo,  the  Stoics.  Likewiso 
the  plural  names  of  mountains ;  as,  2i»  Atat,  the  J^enainer,  the  F^frauet,  A«  Andes.   Of  plund 
namee  lUra  these,  and  especially  of  Budi  aaderignate  tribes  and  8eot&  there  is  a  vny  great  number. 
Like  other  proper  names,  they  must  be  distinguished  ftom  the  ordinary  words  m  the  language, 
and  aooordingly  they  are  always  written  with  capitals;  but  they  partake  so  largely  of  the  natojre 
of  common  nouns,  that  it  seems  doubtful  to  which  class  they  most  properiy  belong.   Henoe  they 
not  ouly  admit,  but  require  the  «1icle ;  while  meet  other  proper  names  are  so  deflnlto  in  themr 
selves^  that  the  article,  if  put  before  them,  would  be  noodlosa,  and  thwefore  impn^r. 
"Sash,  RaOedge,  Jej^erstm,  in  oouncd  grea^ 
And  Jay,  and  Laurens  oped  the  roUs  of  firte; 
fhe  lAiBisgaiimii,  £ur  fi-eedoms  generous  band, 
The  Lees,  the  Ilotistmu,  fiithoca  v£  tiio  land."— ^briiiu. 

Ob8.  S.— In  prose,  the  deflnito  article  is  always  used  befbro  names  of  jivta,  nnloaa  tho  word 
river,  be  added;  as,  T%e  Delaaare,  the  Hudson,  ihe  ComeetiaU.  But  if  the  word  r^Mr  be  added, 
tho  article  becomes  needless ;  as,  JMaxoare  river,  Uvdoon  river,  CSmnectietrf  rAwr.  Yet  tii«o 
seems  to  be  no  imprc^viety  in  uatug  both;  as,  The  Ddateare  rioer,  the  Ihidsonriver,  the  OmmKtieui 
river.  And  if  the  common  noun  bs  placed  before  the  proper  name,  the  article  is  agun  neoeesaiy ; 
as,  The  river  Delaware,  the  river  Badaon,  Ihe  river  ComtecUatL  In  the  first  form  of  exiB«aon, 
however,  the  article  has  not  usuidly  been  resolved  bygranunariaua  aa  relating  to  the  jwopernomc; 
but  these  examples,  and  others  «  a  similar  character,  have  been  suppoaed  ^liptical :  as,  "  The 
[river]  PoIovmc," — "  The  [ship]  QmOiiulion," — "  The  [steamboat]  Fuiton."  Upon  this  siqipoaitioil, 
the  worda  io  tho  first  and  fourth  forms  are  to  be  parsed  alike;  we  article  lelatingto  Uio  common 
noun,  expressed  or  understood,  and  the  propw  noun  beiog  in  apposition  with  the  ^>pellaliye. 
But  m  the  seoond  form,  the  apposition  is  roversed;  and,  in  tho  thinl,  the  proper  name  vgpoan  to 
bo  taken  a^jectirdy.  Without  tho  article,  some  names  of  rivers  coidd  not  be  understood ;  as, 
"  Ko  more  Gte  Yarvs  and  the  Atax  foel 

"  The  lordly  burden  of  tiie  Lotion  keeL"— fioiw;'*  Luctm,  B.  I  L  122. 

Obs.  9. — ^The  definite  article  is  often  used  by  way  of  enunonce,  to  distinguish  some  pu*ticalar 
individual  empliatlcolly,  or  to  apply  to  him  some  choractenstio  name  or  quality :  as,  "  The  Stagi* 
rite,"— that  is,  Aristotle ;  '*  ne  Fsaimist,"  that  ia,  David;  "  Alesxmder  the  Orea^"— that  is,  (per- 
haps,) Alexander  the  Great  Monarch,  or  Qreat  Hero.  So,  sometimea,  when  the  phrase  zelates  to 
a  collective  body  of  men:  u,"Xhe  Mmmirabte,  the  Legidaturs," — The  Honourable,  Smote;** — 
that  is,  "The  Honourable  Body,  the  Le^slature,"  Ac.  A  simUar  a[^cation  of  the  article  in  the 
foUowmg  sentences,'  makes  a  most  beautiful  and  expressive  fixm  of  complimeot:  "These  are  the 
sacred  leelings  of  thy  heart,  0  Lyttieton,  the  friend.'" — Thomaon.  "  Ttie  piide  of  swains  Palomon 
was,  the  generous  and  tiie  ricA." — Id.  In  this  last  example,  the  noun  man  ia  understood  after 
"  generous,"  and  agun  after  "  rich;"  fc^,  the  article  beiog  an  index  to  ihe  noun,  I  concmve  it  to  bo 
improper  ever  to  construe  two  articles  aa  having  reference  to  one  unrepested  word.  Dr.  Priestiey 
says,  "  We  sometimes  repeai  the  arOde,  when  the  epithet  precedes  the  substautive;  as  He  was 
met  by  Ihe  wotshipfhl  the  magistrates." — Oram.,  p.  148.  It  is  true,  we  oocasiCMuU^  meet  with 
such  fhlsome  phraseology  as  tb^s;  but  the  question  is,  hov  £l  It  to  be  exididoed?  limapnethat 
tho  word  personages,  or  somethmg  equivalent,  must  be  understood  BSast  vtardti^Jut,  and  that  the 
Doctor  ought  to  have  inserted  a  comma  there. 

Obs.  10. — In  G-reek,  there  is  no  (ulide  omespondlng  to  our  on  or  a,  consequ^tiy  man  and  a 
fnan  are  rendered  alike ;  the  word,  uv^puwot  may  mean  either.   See,  in  the  original,  these  texts : 
"There  was  a  man  sent  from  Qod,"  {John,  i,  6,)  and,  "What  ia  men,  that  thou  art  mmdful  of  . 
lumr— ifi^  ii,  6.   Soof  othernoana.  But  the  d^miU  aitide  of  that  language,  which  is  ex- 
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actty  eqiuntent  to  oar  is  a  decSnalito  mri,  nuikiag  no  mall  Bgan  bi  gnumnar.  It  Is  varied 
by  tuiinbeTB,geiiden,uMl  cases;  so  that  it  assomee  more  than  twenty  different  fbrma,  and  becomea 
susceptible  of  ax  aitd  tUrty  di^rent  ways  of  tenement  But  this  article  in  Eoghah  is  perfectly 
ami^  b&ng  entirely  deslitiite  of  gramtnatical  modi&cationa^  and  consequently  incapabkt  of  any 
fbnn  grammatical  agieemuit  or  disagre^nent — a  drcumstance  of  which  maay  of  our  grammar 
rians  aeem  to  be  ignorant;  eonce  they  prescribe  a  rule,  whemn  they  say,  it  "agrees,"  "may 
agree,"  or  "nuuf  agree,"  -wrttt  its  noun.  Nor  has  tho  indefinite  article  any  variation  of  fonn, 
ezc^t  the  change  from  «■  to  a,  which  has  been  made  for  the  sake     brevity  or  onpbcmy. 

Ooa  11. — As  an  or  a  conveys  the  idea  of  uni^,  oS  course  it  applies  to  no  other  than  noons  of 
tbs  singular  number.  An  ea^  is  ooo  eagle,  and  the  plural  word  denotes  more  than  one; 
but  what  could  ponl^  be  meant  by  "  ant  eagh$,"  if  such  a  phrase  were  invented  ?  Harris  very 
Strang^  says,  "  The  Gre^  have  no  article  ccnrespondont  to  on  w  a,  bat  mq)ply  its  pUux  hy  a 
KEQATioif  of  their  artide.  And  even  in  English,  *Bhere  the  article  a  cannot  be  used,  as  in  plurals, 
its  foreeiaexprest  by  the  same  KsaATiON." — Barris't  Hermes,  p.  318.  What  a  sample  of  gram- 
mar is  this!  Beadee  several  minor  fitults,  we  have  here  a  nonenfify,  a  neoation  of  (he  GreA 
artide^  made  to  oocupv  a  place  in  language,  and  to  oipresa  ;brce/  The  force  of  what?  Of  a 
plural  aa  or  a/  f^siKna  vordaaaiisoraes/  Thecnor  of  the  first  of  titese  amtencci,  Dr.  Blair 
has  oo^ed  oitire  into  his  dg^tth  leotmu; 

Qbs.  12^ — ^Ths  fiiUowing  rules  of  agnemaU,  though  fiHmd  in  many  Ki^sh  grammars^  are  not 
cHiIy  objectionable  with  re^tect  to  the  sense  intended,  but  bo  badly  written  as  to  be  scarcdy  intel* 
ligible  in  any  sense :  1.  "  Tho  article  a  or  an  agreea  with  nouns  tn  the  singular  number  oitbj,  indi- 
viduaOy,  or  coQectivdy :  aa,  A  Christian,  an  infidel,  a  score,  a  thousand."  2.  "Tho  definite  article 
&e  may  agree  with  nouns  in  ike  singuiar  akd*  pbmi  mtmber :  as,  Tbo  garden,  the  houses  tlio 
stars." — Murray*a  Gram^  Sva,  170;  HoM,  139;  Fiai^s  Murray,  98;  a  IftaOur'a,  46.  For  tho 
purpose  of  preventing  any  crrooeoua  coostractlmi  of  the  articles,  these  roles  are  utterly  uaelcsa; 
and  ibr  the  purpose  of  syntactical  parai^  or  the  grammatical  resolution  of  this  part  of  speeclt, 
they  are  awkward  and  inconvenient  Tbo  syntax  of  tho  articles  may  be  much  belter  expressed 
in  this  manner:  ^^Arti'des  relate  io  the  noma  which  they  limit;"  for,  in  English,  the  bearing  of  tho 
articles  upon  oUier  words  is  properly  that  of  aunplo  rdatton^  or  dependence,  according  to  tho 
eens^  and  not  that  c£  agreemerU,  not  a  similarity  of  distinctive  modifications. 

Obs.  13. — Among  all  tho  works  of  earlier  grammarians^  I  have  never  yet  found  a  book  wliidi 
taoj^t  ccHrectiy  tho  ap^ication  of  tho  two  Ibrma  (tf  the  indefinite  articlo  an  or  a,  UnrTsy,  con- 
tTBjy  to  JcAnson  and  Webster,  cmsiders  a  to  be  the  orif^nal  wad,  and  an  the  etqiboaic  derivative, 
lie  **  A  becomes  an  befbnj  a  vowd,  and  before  a  alent  h.  But  it  the  h  be  sounded,  ike  a 
only  is  to  be  used." — Muma/a  GratiL,  p.  31.  To  this  he  add^  hi  a  marpnal  note,  "  A  instead  of 
an  is  now  used  before  words  beginnii^  with  u  long.  It  is  used  before  one.  An  must  be  used  bo- 
Sire  words  wherk  ihehiamA  silent,  if  the  accent  ia  on  the  second  syllable ;  as,  on  heroic  action, 
an  Mstorical  account" — lb.  This  explanation,  clumsy  as  it  ia,  in  the  whole  conception ;  broken, 
{Hdiz,  deflcieut,  and  inaocnmte  as  it  both  in  sf^le  and  doctiine;  has  been  copied  and  copied 
fimn  giBiaiur  to  granunar,  as  if  no  one  could  possibly  bet^  it  Berides  several  otber  &ulbs  it 
coptaiuB  a  palpable  misuss  of  tho  articlo  itself:  "the  h"  whidi  is  q)edfled  in  the  second  and  fifth 
sentences,  ta  the  "tSent  h"  of  tho  first  sentence;  and  this  inaccurate  specification  gives  us  the 
two  obvious  solecisms  of  supposing,  "if  the  [sHeni\  h  be  aomded,"  and  of  locating  "words  WREBB 
the  {nientj  A  ia  not  aHentl"  In  the  word  liamow,  and  its  derivatives,  the  h  is  silent,  by  all  an- 
thonty  except  Webster's ;  snd  yet  these  words  require  a  and  not  an  before  them. 

Osa  14. — It  is  the  sound  only,  that  governs  the  fism  of  tho  article,  and  not  tho  Utter  itself;  as, 
**  IboBS  vhidi  admit  of  the  regular  fi>rm,  are  marled  with  an  b.*' — ^array'a  Oram.,  p^  101.  "  A 
hennc  poem,  written  by  YirgiL" — WAater's  DicL  '*  Every  poem  of  tho  Idnd  has  no  doubt  a  his* 
toricai  groundwork." — PhoSogtealMiiaeum,  ToL  i,  p.  457.  ^A  poet  must  be  a  naturalist  and  a 
toriao.' ~CbferuIcre'«  IntrodnOion,  p.  111.  B^re  A  in  an  unaccented  syllable^  either  fi«Tn  of  tho 
aitida  may  be  used  without  ofTcnco  to  tho  ear ;  and  either  may  be  made  to  appear  preferable  to 
the  other,  by  merely  asfHrating  tho  letter  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree.  But  aa  tbo  h,  though  ever  so 
Ib^Iy  aspirf^ed  has  amuHiing  of  a  consonant  sound,  I  incline  to  think  tho  article  in  this  case 
ought  to  conform  to  the  general  prindplo  ■.6S,"A  historical  introduction  has,  generaUy,  a  happy 
eOect  to  rouse  attention!'' — Stair's  Rhet.,  p.  311.  "He  who  would  write  heroic  poems,  should 
nudra  bis  whole  life  a  AeriMpoom.''--fioe  iSiiAta^^  66.   Within  two  hnea  of  this  quota- 

tion, the  biogrqihOT  spealca  of  "on  hen^c  muMtudel"  The  suppression  <^  the  sound  <X  h  behig 
with  Englishmen  a  very  common  &ult  in  pronunciation,  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  error, 
1^  using  a  form  of  the  article  which  naturally  leads  to  it  "How  often  do  we  hear  on  air  meta- 
morphoaed  into  a  hair,  ahai  into  a  gnal,  and  aAtiro  Intoa  JVero/" — GhurehiXfa  Qram^-p,  206. 
Thus :  "  Neither  of  them  had  that  bold  and  adventurous  ambitkm  which  makes  a  conqueror  on 


Oaa  15.— Some  later  gnunmanans  are  still  more  &ulty  than  Humy;  in  th^  rules  fiir  the  ajh 
plicatbaofonora  Thus  Sanborn:  "'Bie  Towels  are  a,  e,<(^  and  «.  An  Bhould  be  used  before 
wtsds  kyiy'ng  vrith  any  of  ikm  letters,  or  with  a  Blent  A." — AmalyHe^  Oram.,  p.  11.  "^n  Is 
used  before  words  begimiiog  witti  u  long  or  with  h  not  silent,  when  the  accent  is  on  tbo  second 

*  In  Uormy'i  AbrUKemont,  uid  In  Ui  "  Becood  Edition,"  ISmo,  Qm  coimactlTo  Id  this  plaoa  to  "or,-"  ind  n 
ia  It  Kircn  mort  of  bla  ftmandsra;  Mia  Alfftr'a  Mam^,  p.  !»;  JMm'a.  80;  Baton'*.  &t  Coopv"*,  111;  A. 
»ar«,66;  ibM>ifa,ta;  Xitiet'a,ttt;  S.  fVnam'a,!*;  AMastr>,03;  T.  Anf»>t,«.  AU  theM,  and  mur 
Bin,  npoat  botii  of  tlWK  Ul-d«vlnd  Toloa 
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syllable ;  as,  aa  united  people,  an  hutorical  account,  an  heroie  ac^n." — A,  p.  S5.  "  ^  ■  oaed 
when  the  next  word  b^ina  with  a  conaunant;  on,  when  it  b^i;in8  with  a  vouef  or  alent  h.** — ifc, 
p.  129.   If  these  rules  were  helieved  and  followed,  they  would  greatljr  moltiplj  errors. 

Obs.  16. — Whether  the  word  a  bos  been  formed  from  an,  or  an  fiwa  b  a  diqiated  point— or 
rather,  a  poiot  on  which  our  grammarians  dogmatize  difltomtly.  Thi%  if  it  be  worth  the  weatA, 
must  be  settled  by  consultiog  some  genuine  writings  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  pure  Saxoa 
of  an  oarlior  date,  the  words  addom  occur;  and  m  that  ancient  dialect  an,  I  believe,  is  used  wly 
a=i  a  declinable  numerical  adjective,  md  a  only  as  a  preposition.  In  the  tiiirteenth  centui7,  both 
ibnna  were  in  common  use,  in  the  sense  now  given  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  'RtAt- 
on  of  Gloucester ;  though  some  writers  ot  a  much  later  date— ch-,  at  any  rate^  one,  the  celebrated 
Uawin  Douglas,  a  Scottish  biah(^  who  died  OC  the  plague  in  Loodtn,  in  1522— OMHtantljr  wrote 
aius  {at  both  an  and  a :  oa, 

"Be  not  ouer  studyoua  to  spy  one  mote  in  myn  b, 
That  in  gour  awin  one  fenye  bot  can  not  se." — Tbok^a  Dioersumt,  Vol.  I,  124. 

"  Ane  uthir  mache  to  him  was  Bocht  and  spent ; 
Bot  thare  was  none  of  all  the  rout  that  stent." — lb.,  YoL  i,  p.  160. 

Osa  17. — TtSa,  however,  was  a  ScoUieiam;  as  ts  also  the  use  of  a«  for  a:  Gmrw and Chaocer 
used  on  and  a  as  we  now  use  them.  The  Rev.  J.  tL  M'GuUoch,  in  an  English  granunar  pafalidied 
lately  in  Edinburgh,  says,  "A  and  an  were  originally  ae  and  ana,  and  were  probably  used  at  first 
simply  to  convey  the  idea  of  unity;  aa,  ae  man,  ane  os." — Manual  of  E.  Oram.,  p.  30.  Pot  this 
idao,  and  ind>^  for  a  great  part  of  his  book,  ho  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Crombie;  who  saya,  "To  e^:- 
ulfy  unity,  or  one  of  a  class,  our  forcfiitbers  employed  ae  or  ane;  as,  ae  man,  ane  or." — TKofix 
on  FA'^m.  and  Synt,  p.  63.  These  authors,  lilce  Webster,  will  have  a  and  an  to  be  otjMCftwc.  Dr. 
Johnson  saya,  "  A,  an  article  set  before  nouns  of  tho  singular  number;  as,  a  man,  a  tree.  Thos 
article  has  no  plural  signification.  Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowd,  it  is  written  tm;  aa, 
aa  OK.,  an  egg;  of  which  a  is  tlio  contraction." — Quario  Diet,  id.  A. 

Qas  18. — Dr.  Webster  says,  "  A  is  also  an  abbreviation  of  the  Saxon  on  orone,  one^  used  beft»o 
wonU  beginning  with  an  artloulation ;  tm,  a  table,  inalead  of  an  table,  or  one  table,  mstaa 
modem  change;  for,  ia  Saxon,  an  was  used  before  articalationa  as  wdl  as  vowels;  aa,  an  tid,  a 
time,  an  gear,  a  year." —  Webater'a  Oetano  Dbi.,  vi.A,  A  modem  change^  indeed  I  By  his  own 
showing  in  othw  works,  it  was  made  loi^f  before  the  English  language  existed  I  He  say^  "  An, 
therefore,  is  the  ordinal  English  adjective  or  ordinal  number  one;  and  was  never  writtrai  a  nntil 
niter  the  Conquest."—  T7eiw(er>  PhUoa.  Gram.,  p.  20 ;  Improved  Grain.,  14.  "  The  Qmqmott," 
ra  -aas  the  N'orraan  Conquest,  in  1066;  but  English  was  not  written  till  tho  thirteenth  centcrr. 
This  author  has  long  boen  idly  contending,  that  on  or  a  is  not  an  article,  but  an  a^ective;  and 
th:tt  it  Li  not  properly  distinguished  by  the  term  "indefinite."  Murray  has  answered  him  wdl 
enoiigli,  but  he  will  not  be  convinced.*  See  Murray's  Gram,,  pp.  34  and  35.  "If  a  and 
were  equ^  we  uould  it<^  say,  "  Sudt  a  one," — "  What  a  oat," — "  Mann  a  one," — "  Thia  one  Iftu?;" 
and  suroly  these  are  ail  good  Ei^[llah,  thoug^i  a  and  one  hero  admit  no  interdiaoge.  Kqy,  a  is 
somctimos  fband  before  one  when  flie  latter  is  used  adjoctively ;  ai^  "  There  is  no  record  in  Ho^ 
Writ  of  the  institution  of  a  one  all-controlling  monarchy." — Sti^^nacy  of  the  Pope  Diaprmed,  p. 
9.    "  If  not  to  a  one  Solo  Arbiter."— ii.,  p.  19. 

Obs.  19. — ia  sometimes  a  conjunction,  signi^ng  if;  as,  "Nay,  on  thou'lt  mouthe,  IH  rant  aa 
well  as  thou." — Shak.  "  An  I  have  not  ballads  mi^o  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  fifty  tunes,  may  a 
cup  of  sack  be  my  pais(m." — Jd^  Fdti^ff.  "  But,  an  it  were  to  do  again,  I  should  write  again.'' 
— Lord  Byron'a  Letters.  "  Bot  an  it  bp  a  lon^  part^  I  oan%  rora ember  it" — Shaxbpeabb  :  Bvrgh's 
Speaker,  p.  136. 

Obs.  20. — In  tho  New  Testament,  we  meet  with  several  such  expresdons  as  tho  following: 
"  And  his  disciples  were  anhungred" — Scott's  Bible:  Matt,  xii,  1.  "When  ho  wasaa  Atcnfrr^" — 
lb.  xii,  3.  "  When  he  had  need  and  was  an  huTigered." — Jb.  Mark,  ii,  25.  A^er,  the  improve  of 
Murray's  Q-rammar,  and  editor  of  tho  Fronounciug  Bible,  taking  this  an  to  be  the  indefinite  arti- 
ole,  and  perceiving  that  the  h  is  sounded  in  hungered,  changed  the  particle  to  a  in  all  these  pass- 
ages; as,  "  And  bis  diac^>les  were  a  hungered."  But  what  sense  ho  thought  he  had  made  of  the 
sacred  record,  I  know  not.  Tho  Gredc  text,  rendered  word  for  word,  is  simply  this:  *^Ai»d  ftit 
diacijdea  ?umgered."  And  that  the  sentences  above,  taken  either  way,  aro  not  good  EngliA,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  intelUgent  reader.  An,  as  I  apprehend,  is  here  a  mere  prefix,  whidi  has  some- 
how been  mistaken  in  form,  and  erroneously  disgoined  Ttom  tho  following  word.  If  so,  tho  cor- 
rection ought  to  be  made  after  tho  Cialiion  of  the  following  passage  ftom  Bishop  M'Dvaine :  "  On 
a  certain  occaMon,  our  Saviour  was  followed  by  five  thousand  men,  into  a  desert  place,  where 
they  were  enhangered" — Lectures  on  Christianity,  p.  210. 

0&3.  21. — ^The  word  a,  when  it  does  not  denote  one  thii^  trf'  a  kind,  is  not  an  artv^  but  a 
geniune  prepoeiUon;  b^ig  probably  tho  same  as  the  French  d,  aismfying  to,  on,  ^  or^:  a& 
"Wbohalhit?  He  that  died  a  Wednesday.'*— iS&ait  That  is,  on  Wednesday.  So  sometimes  bo- 
foreplnrals;  as,  "  He  carves  a  Sundays." — 8b>^  That  is,  on  Sundays.  "He  is  let  out  a  nigbt&" 
— Id  That  is,  on  nights — tike  the  following  example :  "  A  pack  of  rascals  that  walk  the  streets 
on  ni^ta."— J(i  "He  will  knap  the  speaiB  a  pieces  with  his  teeth."— ifere'«  Antid.  That 
iB,  in  jmooB,  or  to  pieces.  So  in  the  compound  word  ntm-ordaya,  yrbero  ft  means  ok;  and 

*  Wba  Uda  wm  vrittco,  Dr.  Webster  wu  ttTing. 
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in  tiw  proper  names,  Thonm  i  Beokct,  Tbomu  d  Kempis,  Anthony  d  Wood,  vrfacn  It  meuis 
atoetf. 

"Bot  certainly  the  daiait  Unde  now  on  daj/it 
Waxis  dolfand  dull  Uaow  myne  luwieldy  aga" — Douglat. 

Oca.  32. — M  ft  pre^iosition,  a  lias  nov  most  generally  becxnne  a  prefix^  or  irlutt  the  granuna- 
Rins  call  an  inaeparable  prepodtioa;  aa  in  a&«d^  in  bdd;  aboard^  on  board;  abroad,  at  Uige; 
fl/inf,  oai  fire;  in  frrait;  afoul,  in  contact;  alofi,  cm  high;  o^cu^  with  loudnesa;  amain,  at 

main  strei^tii;  ajiiidti,  in  the  midst;  ob'n,  of  kin;  ajar,  tmfutened;  ahead,  onward;  afi^  to 
^  field;  aite,  to  the  leeward;  anew,  of  new,  with  renewal.  "A-vif/hU,  he  was  in  the  practice 
of  Blerafa^  ftc.;  txit  o-dajw  he  kept  looking  on  the  barren  ooean,  shedding  tears." — Dr.  JAfmiy'c 
ofEurap.  Lang^  Ted.  3,  p.  162.  Compounda  of  this  kind,  in  most  inataooe^  loUow  vcvba, 
and  are  <x»i8Miuently  recktaied  adverbs ;  oa,  7b  {k>  aatray, — 7b  turn  aside, — 7b  tfoor  ait^ — 7b  faU 
aAeep.  Bat  sometimee  the  antecedent  tens  is  a  noun  or  a  pronooo,  and  then  they  are  as  clearly 
adjectires;  aa,  "Imagination  is  like  to  woric  better  upon  sleeping  men,  than  mm  aunibe." — Lord 
Bacon.   ''JfoHoIwev  did  youerer  make  aAorneta/hit'd,  orcf^  And  some- 

times the  ctxnpoond  govena  a  notut  or  a  pronoun  after  it,  and  then  it  is  a  prepoaition;  as,  "A 
tiidgetoUdaenMsa  rirer."— ■IVeMer'*  JTietL  "To  break  Us  bridge  oftunrt  the  HeUeqxnt"— 
Baauia  Sna^. 

"  Where  Uffans  gtidea  along  tiie  lowly  lands, 
Or  the  blade  water  of  Ponqitiiu  standa."— i)ryiden. 
OaSi  23. — In  flemal  phiaae^  not  yet  to  be  accounted  obsolete,  this  old  preposition  d  BtOl  re- 
tains its  place  aa  a  separate  word;  and  none  hare  boon  more  peiplexing  to  superfic-M  gramma- 
rians, than  those  whidi  are  formed  by  using  it  before  participlea  in  ing ;  in  which  instances,  tho 
putic^;des  are  in  lact  governed  by  it :  for  nothing  is  more  conunoa  in  our  language,  than  for 
participlea  of  this  form  to  be  governed  by  prepoaition&  For  example,  "  You  have  set  the  cade 
a  leakfaig,"  and,  "  You  have  set  the  oaA  to  teaking,''  are  exaotiy  eqwvalent^  both  in  meaning  and 
eonatmetion.  "Frnty  six  years  was  thia  teniple  At  bnll^g.''— JoAn,  ii,  20.  AtAftivisiiot 
bseanoon,  bnt  a  participle ;  and  hi  Is  here  better  than  a,  oiJy  bocauaa  the  phrase,  a  miiding, 
va^  be  fe^en  for  an  article  and  a  noun,  meaning  an  edijke.*  Yet,  in  almost  all  cases,  other 
prcporitions  are,  I  think,  to  be  prel^red  to  d,  if  others  oquivolrat  to  it  can  be  found.  Examples: 
"lAstly,  they  go  about  to  apologize  for  the  long  time  their  book  bath  been  a  coming  out :"  i.  e., 
in  condng  onL — Rvday's  Worka,  Y6L  iii,  p.  179.  "And,  for  wuit  of  reason,  ho  falls  a  raiUng:" 
L  e.,  (o  railhsg. — lb.,  iii,  357.  "  That  the  soal  should  be  this  moment  busy  a  thinking ;"  i  e^  <rf  or 
w  dunking. — Locke' t  Essay,  p.  78.  "Which,  onoe  eebagoing,  continue  in  tiie  same  steps:"  Le., 
tog^dng.— A.,  PL  284.  "Those  who  contend  tar  four  per  cen^  have  set  men's  montba  awUerini/ 
lor  moDey:"  Le.,  l9  watering.— Locee  :  in  Jobnsan^a  JXeL  "An  other  fiillsa  ringing  a  Poacen- 
ciDsXigB-:"  Le.,  to  rin^ng. — Addisox:  ib.  "At  least  to  set  others  a  ^vakingwpoD.  tho  sub- 
ject i  to  thinking. — Jokaaon'a  Gran.  Com.,  p.  300.  "  Every  one  that  co\ild  reach  it,  cut 
off  a  piece,  and  fell  a  eaiing i  e.,  to  eating. — Newspaper.  "  To  go  o  mothering,}  is  to  visit 
porenta  on  lildlcnt  Sunday," — We&rier'«  IKci.,  le.  Jlotluring.  "Which  wo  may  find  when  wo 
ome  a  fiAing  hero." —  WiMon.  "  They  go  a  begging  to  a  bankrqit's  door." — Dryden.  "  A  hunt- 
CUod  went" — Prior.    "  They  bunt  out  a  btughing." — M.  Edgeworth.    In  ^e  last  six  sen- 

'  In  French,  fbt  pnpoiltloii  i,  <to,)  la  bIvsti  eaKftil^  iltitlDgiiUbed  from  tfaa  Terb  a,  (has,")  bj  idmim  trf  tli« 
gnre  accent,  vhlcb  la  placed  over  the  format  for  that  pnrpoae.  Aod  In  gvnenl  aUa  tho  Latin  word  A,  c/Vom,)  1> 
■nttd  ia  tha  lamo  way.  Bat,  with  na,  no  appropriate  algii  baa  hitherto  beenadopted  to  dlatloKulah  the  prepoal- 
tlanafroiD  theartlela  a;  IhoDgh  the  Bazono,  taglTen  by  Johnaon  with  an  acute,  eTea  where  uo  otiutr  a  la 
foond. .  Hencs,  la  their  ignomwa,  tbonaanda  of  vulgar  readera,  and  among  them  the  authora  of  aimdry  Enm- 
mtn,  bare  conatantly  mlataken  thla  preporitlon  for  an  arUde.  Examplea :  "  Some  adverba  are  ocnnpoaMl  of-Ua 
vOde  a  prefixed  to  noana ;  aa  it.dda,  o-thlrat,  o-ileep,  o-ahore,  a-groand,  Ac" — Comlj^M  Oram.,  p.  OT.  "  Ba- 
vcat  Hune  [adrerb^  that  are  eoropoaed  of  tlta  artidt  a  and  nouna.' — XfrkAam'a  Oram.,  p.  S>.  "  To  bo  a  <Ui- 
■ag;"  "TofoahnntinK;"  L  e.  "to  go  ona  flahlng  tntfBoe  or  buttnMs;"  "  to  goonKhnTtungpartji."'—Mvrratft 
Gmm..  p.  &l :  Fitlfa,  14T :  TageraotPt,  1B7 ;  AnJWo,  184 ;  BuUtim^s,  1» ;  JVeroAonTs,  lof;  Welts,  m,  aad 
tOttn.  That  thla  liit«9rpretatlon  la  fUae  and  abaord,  may  be  acea  at  onee  hj  anT  body  who  can  read  LaUn  j  for, 
■  ihntfM, a  iWUiijr,  dn.,iira  expreaaed  by  tho  anplneln  um:  aa,  "  Vmaiunt  m."— Tlrg.  JEjt,  L  «.,  "Togoa 
IxntUBA"  '*^beo  stenttfm." — Ben.  L  e.,  "Igoaflahlng." — John,  zxl,  A.  Erery  acbool-boy  on^t  to  know 
tetterthaatocallthlDaanartlde.  ^;laMfwla  eqalTalenttoUio  Inflnlttroto  jtiA.  For  the  Greek  of  tiiefore- 
pitngtextli  'Trdyu  ^Ai^if,  which  Is  rendered  by  Hontanna,  "Vadopiitcari;  \.^,'^2(fotofl»li."  Oneauthor 
vwantly  laTt,  "Tbaortfiile  aeeenis  to  havefio  DorCfewtar  mesn^nffi  and  la  Aonlbr  propar  In  luoh  exprcaatoH 
u  ibeat;  '  Rs  went  o-AunCrng,'  '  She  Ilea  a-bed  all  day.'  fPffeo/a  Gram.,  p.  Bo.  No  mArrel,  that  ne  oould 
bM  find  tba  mMnioff  of  an  ameU  In  thla  a  I  "With  dolttah  and  double  Incondalencr,  Weld  first  calli  thla  "  The 
wt(<feaemplo7ed  tn(A«a»>Mof  aprvpokHm,"  (£  Oram.,  ITT,)  and  afterwards  odopta  Murray's  Intorpra- 
taikn  u  aboT«  eil«d  I  Borne,  too,  have  an  abanrd  praotlae  of  Jtrfnlng  thla  preposltlaa  to  the  partldple :  f;«ner- 
*Df  with  the  hyphen,  bnt  aometlniea  without:  ^na,  "  A-eonre,  In  motion ;  as,  to  set  a  nilll  t^nt;."— F<b«t«r*a 
IM.  The  doelnr  does  not  tell  oa  what  part  of  apeeeh  agatn^  la  t  bat,  eertalnlj,  "  to  eet  the  mlU  to  going," 
frwn  Juat  the  aante  meaning,  and  la  aboat  aa  irftan  beard.  In  the  burlal.aerrloe  of  the  Common  Prayer 
BMdc,  we  nad,  "  They  are  eren  aa  mdtep ;"  bat.  In  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  from  which  thla  1*  taken,  we  fiud  the 
tettthni;  "TlieraraaaaatMp.*"  that u,  aa  a  dream  that b  iied.  Now  theao  are  very  dlflerent  rcadinga,  and 
oaaotbolkbeilgtat. 

t  Here  Oe  teucogiapber  forgets  bla  flOae  etymolafiy  of  a  bafora  the  parUdple,  and  wrltea  the  words  tepantd)/, 
*a  flie  nnenll^  of  aauKffa  always  have  dona.  A  woa  uaed  aa  a  prepotf  tloa  long  before  the  arUcIe  a  appeared 
in  the  Bogoqe :  and  I  donbt  whether  there  Is  anj  truth  at  all  In  the  common  notlona  of  Its  origltL  Webater 
Bp.  "latbewordaofted,  «A(»r«,  Ac,  and  before  (Ae  partldplea  OMminf,  agoing,  aahoettng,  [heohonld  haro 
■m,  *aad  be/ore  varHeipttd;  aa,  a  coming,  a  gatTtg,  a  akoonnff,']  a  haa  been  supposed  a  contraction  of  on  or 
*  Itm^heaoMaraucoM*;  but  with  tbe  parttdplea.  ltf«wmeIfT)M<aooDtnctloa  of  tho  Saxon  proflxoe, 
•nrf  mmtttpua  perhapa  of  the  CeIHe  aa."--Imprmed  Oram.,  p.  ITCL  See  PMIom.  Oram.,  p.  S4i.  What 
■dndnhtakai^totUsI  .1,  ftoMOth,  Is  a  tfPflfrodNM  of  M  /  And  this  is  tha  doatoi*!  reaam  finr  jolnifv  U 
telhipirtldfhr 
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tences,  a  seoms  more  Bultable  thao  oajr  othOT  pnporilkni  woold  bo  :  bU  U  needs,  is  en  aoceot  to 

distinguish  it  from  the  article ;  as,  d. 

0B3.  24. — Dr.  Aloxaader  Uurray  sa^s,  "  To  be  o-scelmi)?,  is  the  relic  of  the  Saxon  to  bo  on  or 
anseeking.  What  are  you  a-aeekin^f  iadf^^ranf  ftoin,  What  are  you  Booking?  It  means  num 
folly  As  going  on  with  the  ptoaemJ'—IBtt  JBmnp.  Xu^  YoL  ii,  p.  140.  I  disapprove  of  tbo 
hyphen  in  aueh  tcnna  aa  "a  atekhig,**  beoaaao  it  oooverta  the  propisitiott  and  partkdple  into  I 
Imownot  Trttat;  and  it  maybe  obeervod,  in  pasaiiu^  that  Uie  yntst  of  it,  in  Boch  aa  "Ua  gomg 
on,"  leaves  as  a  Ioobq  and  queationaUe  word,  wtu(£,  by  the  oonvoraon  of  the  paitidido  into  a 
noon,  beoomea  a  nondescript  in  grammar.  I  dissent  also  from  Dr.  Murray,  concerning  the  use  of 
the  preposition  or  prefix  iX,  in  ezamples  like  that  which  he  has  hero  chosen.  AAcr  a  tteuler  vtrb, 
this  particde  is  onneceeBary  to  tbo  eonae,  and,  I  tliiuk,  Injurious  to  the  construction.  Except  in 
poetiy,  vtiich  Is  maasurad  by  qrUaUea,  it  may  be  omitted  without  any  gub^tuta :  as,  "  I  am  a 
waDchig:" — Johnaon't  Diei,  w.  JL  "'Hm  bad  one  only  dauf^ter.  and  she  lay  a  dying."— £«ifc^ 
Tiii,  42.  "In  the  days  of  Noah,  white  the  arit  VM  a pmiariog.''— 1  JH,  iii,  20.  "Thou{di  Us 
unattentire  thonghts  be  elsewhere  a  wandering." — Lockta  Enay,  284.  Say— "be  watuoring 
etoewberej"  and  unit  the  a,  in  all  such  cases. 

"  And — when  he  thinka,  good  easy  man.  flill  surely 
His  groatDeas  is  a  ripening — nips  hia  root." — SitaL 

Obs.  2S, — "  A  has  a  peculiar  signlflcation,  denoting  the  vropcstion  tX  one  thing  to  an  other. 
Tbna  we  say,  The  landlord  hath  a  hundred  a  year;  ue  shi[vs  crew  gained  a  thousand  pounds  a 
man." — Johnsons  Diet.  "  Aflcr  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  o  AAj.^-^Addimtn.  "And  com  was 
at  two  sesterces  a  bushel" — Dtmcan'a  Cicero,  "p.  82.  Whether  a  in  this  construction  is  the  article 
or  the  preposition,  seoms  to  be  questionable.  H^^JiantB  ore  very  mudi  in  the  habit  of  supplymg 
itsplaceby  tbeI«tuipiepoeitioQjper,  by;  as,  "Board,  at  $2  j>er  week." — Preston^s  Book-Keying^ 
p.  44  "Long  lawn,  at  $12  per  piece."— i>an>rA\pL  63.  "Ootton,  at  3&  Gd.  perpoond."— 
Mnri&m'B,  p.  TS.  "  Exdiange,  at  12d.  per  livre."— JoeA^m'^  p.  T3.  It  is  to  be  obeerred  tiiat 
an,  as  well  aa  a,  is  used  in  tUa  manner;  as,  "The  price  Is  one  dollar  on  ounce."  Hence,  I  Hunk, 
we  may  infer,  that  thfs  is  not  the  old  propoation  a,  but  the  artide  on  or  a,  used  in  the  distribo- 
tire  sense  of  each  or  every,  and  ttiat  the  nomi  is  governed  by  a  prepodtiim  understood ;  as,  "  'Sa 
demands  a  dollar  on  hour;"  I  e.,  a  dollar  Jbr  each  hoar. — "He  comes  twice  a  year;"  L  e^  twice 
in  ojerj/  year. — *•  He  sent  Uiem  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a  month  by  courses  :"  (1  Kinffs,  v,  14 :) 
ie.,  ten  thooaand,  mcnthiy;  or,  as  our  mercliants  say,  per  monih."  8omo  gnunmahws  havo 
also  remaiked,  that,  "  In  morcuitilo  aocounta,  wo  frequently  see  a  put  for  Id,  in  a  very  odd  sort 
oi  way;  as,  'Six  balos  marked  1  a  &'  The  mercliant  mmn^  'nuu^ccd  ^wn  1  l»  6.'  Tliisifl 
taken  to  be  a  relic  <^  the  N'lxinaQ  French,  which  was  once  the  Uw  and  mercantile  language  of 
England;  for,  in  French,  a,  wit^  an  accent,  dgniflos  to  or  at." — Brmrum^a  Gram.,  p.  73.  Modem 
merehanta,  in  stead  of  accenting  the  a,  commonly  turn  the  end  of  it  back ;  as,  ®. 

Obs.  26. — Sometimes  s  numeral  word  with  tilie  indcflntto  article — as  a  fao,  a  great  fna»v,  a 
dozcji,  a  hundred,  a  fftou^and— denotes  an  aggregate  of  several  or  many  t^en  odlectiTely,  uid 
yet  is  fi^wod  by  s  i^ural  noun,  denoting  the  sort  or  spedes  of  which  this  particular  aggregate 
is  a  part:  as,  "A  few  Bmallflshea,'*— "Agteatmany  mistake^" — "A  dozen  bottles  of  win^'— 
"A  Ircmdred  lighted  candle^" — "  A  tttooaand  miles  o£"  Bci^pecting  the  proper  manner  of  ex- 
plaining theso  pbrasos,  grammarians  differ  in  opimon.  That  tlie  article  relates  not  to  the  plural 
noon,  but  to  the  numarical  word  only,  ia  very  evident;  but  whether,  in  theso  instances,  ttie  words 
>bv,  many,  dwea,  hundred,  and  th/yu&ind,  are  to  be  called  nouns  or  adjectives,  is  matter  of  dispute 
Iiowth,  Murray,  and  many  others,  coll  them  adjectives,  and  suppose  a  peculiarity  of  constnictioD 
in  tile  artide;— Uike  that  of  the  singular  at^ecdves  eiMryand  on«  in  the  phrases,  "  ^^ury  ten-tlays,** 
— "  Om  sevwi  times  more." — Zhm,  iii,  19.  Chtnudiill  and  others  call  tliem  itowM,  and  n^xisa 
the  plurals  wfaidi  IbUow,  to  be  alwavs  in  the  otriecttve  case  governed  by  of,  understood:  as,  "A 
few  [of]  years,"— "  A  thousand  [ofj  doors;"— like  tho  phrases,  "  A  cotgtiB     fowls^"— "  A  seore 

&t  buUocka." — Ghar^ilCa  Oram.,  p.  219.  Neither  solutk>a  is  free  from  difficult.  For  ex- 
ample: "l^ere  are  a  great  many  adjectives." — Dr.  Adam.  Now,  if  maay  Is  here  a  singular 
□<»ninative,  fmd  the  only  subject  of  the  verb,  what  shall  wo  do  with  €tre  t  and  if  it  is  a  ^ural 
ac^ective,  what  shall  wo  do  with  a  and  greait  Token  in  cither  of  these  ways,  tho  ctmstruction  is 
anomalous.  One  can  hardly  think  the  word  "a^ecHvea"  to  be  here  in  the  objective  oaae,  bocaoss 
the  supposed  ellipsis  of  tho  word  of  cannot  be  proved;  and  if  monv  is  a  noun,  the  two  words  are 
porii^ia  in  ^>poatk»^  in  the  nominative.  If  I  say,  "  A  Vtousatid  nun  are  on  th^  vay,"  the  men 
an  the  thoumd,  and  the  tfaoosand  if  noMag  bvt  the  men;  so  that  I  see  not  why  the  relation  oC 
the  terms  may  not  be  that  of  appotitioa.  But  if  atdhoritieg  are  to  decide  the  question,  doubtleaa 
we  must  yield  it  to  those  who  suppose  tho  whole  nameral  phrase  to  be  tiken  affectively ;  ta, 
"  Moat  young  Cbriattaos  have,  in  ttie  course  of  half  a  dozen  years,  timo  to  read  a  grtat  fnafgr> 
pageB.** — Tomg  Chrittian,  p.  6. 

"  For  harbour  at  a  thovsand  doort  they  knock'd ; 
Not  one  of  all  ft«  thousand  but  was  lock'd." — Dryden. 

OBa  27.— The  nameral  words  oonridered  above,  seem  to  have  been  originally  adjectives,  and 
fludi  may  be  their  most  proper  oonstruction  now;  but  all  of  them  are  susoeptible  of  bemg  con- 
strued as  nouns,  even  if  they  are  not  audi  in  the  examples  which  have  been  dted.  Doaea,  oe 
kmdred,  or  thotuand,  -wbea  taken  abati«cfif  is  unqoeatMiiably  a  noon;  for  we  often  speak  of 
dnenf  htmdrede^  and  Omuamb.  Iho  and         never  agnme  the  ^oral  fi«n,  becaoae  they  have 
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sataiaHy  a  plural  ri^iflcatioQ ;  and  a  few  or  a  grtai  mcmy  is  not  a  collection  bo  dcflnito  that  wo 
can  well  concciro  ol/ewa  and  maniea ;  but  both  are  Bometiines  OMistruBd  substantivety,  tliou;^  fa 
n»dcm  English*  it  seema  to  be  mostly  by  ellipsia  of  tbo  noun.  Example :  "  The  praiac  ^  &a 
jvdidaia  fev  a  an  ample  cDmpeniiation  fbr  the  neglect  of  ihe  iUiierate  many." — ChurchilCa  Gram^ 
p.  ST9.  Dr.  J(^naon  Bays,  the  word  maay  is  remarkabk)  in  Saxon  for  its  frequent  ubg.  The 
sAowii^  are  some  of  tfao  exam^M  fai  which  he  calkiita  sabMmtiTe,  or  noon :  "Aftin-hiiiithe 
nscal  Many  nn."— S^waaer.  '^O  tboa  find  fnoKy." — Sbaktptare.  "  A  cnre-cnE'd  mother  at  ft 
naay  cUhGcn." — Id.  "  And  for  tfay  Bake  have  I  i^ed  many  a  tear." — Id.  "The  vulgar  and  the 
MORir  an  fit  only  to  be  led  or  driven." — South,  "  He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  incoovcniences 
vmj  moment  of  his  life." — THiotacm,    "  Seeing  a  great  many  in  lidi  gowDS,  ho  wae  emazed."— 

"  There  parting  from  the  king,  the  chicfi  divMo, 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many  rido." — Dryden. 

Obs.  28. — ''On  tho  principle  here  laid  down,  wo  may  account  for  a  peculiar  uao  of  tho  artide 
the  adjective  few,  and  some  other  diminutiTea.  In  saying  /ewofhis  adherents  remained 
vith  him;'  wo  insnuotev  that  they  constituted  a  number  sufficiently  Important  to  be  formed  into 
aaaggrente:  while,  if  tiie  artide  be  omitted,  *Rio  of  his  adherenta  remained  with  liim;'  tUa 
bqdie^  that  be  waa  nearly  deserted,  by  repreaentiiig  them  as  indiridaala  not  worth  reckooinf  op. 
A sunilBr £flbrence  oGcors  between  the  phrases:  'He  exhibited  a  UtUa  n^gard  for  hit  diaracter;* 
and  'He  ezl^tted  UOe  regard  for  bis  character.' " — CJiurehiita  Gram.,  p.  27d.  The  wcoxl  tiOk,  in 
iti  moGtpK^omstmctiiHi,  is  aa  adjective,  aigoifying  «nuifl ;  asi  "He  was  l^fUe  of  stature." — UJce. 
"IsitDotafiOZdoneT" — (TeneMA  And  in  aentenoos  tike  the  following,  it  ia  also  reckoned  an 
uSiec&n,  thou{^  the  article  aeema  to  relate  to  it,  rather  than  to  tho  sabKquent  noun ;  or  perhaps 
itmqriiatakea  as  lelatiDg  to  them  both:  "Tet  a  ttUIs  sleeps  a  KUIe  slumber,  a  ^iftt!  folding  of  the 
hnda  to  slMp."— iVov.,  ID;  zxir,  33.  But  by  a  oommou  dlipnt^  it  is  used  as  a  noun,  both 
vith  and  without  the  article;  ai^  "A  KtHe  that  a  nghteous  man  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of 
manj  vidwd." — Pialms,  xxxpii,  16.  "  Better  ia  b'tiZe  with  the  foar  of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure 
and  trasUe  therew^"— iVot:,  xr,  16.  "  He  that  deapiseth  little  things,  shall  perish  by  little  and 
Mt^—EcdeaiastvMS.  It  is  also  used  adverbially,  both  alone  and  witl)  the  article  a ;  as,  "  The 
poor  rieq>  UOe."— Otuxq/.  "Though  Oiey  are  a  Ufls  a8trlDgent."—.<lr6ttfAn(rf.  "When  he  bad 
gW  a  tUSe  &rther  thence."— Jfor^  i,  19.  "  Let  us  vary  the  phrase  [hi]  a  very  UiSe"  [degree]. 
—amtt,  ToL  ii,  p.  163. 

0B&19.— "ABitiatbe  natare  of  the  articles  to  limit  tiie  Ngnlflcatlon  of  a  word,  they  area> 
I^abb  only  to  words  expreaabg  ideas  amiable  of  being  individualized,  or  concaved  of  an  dnmo 
tluiigiB  or  acts;  and  nouns  implying  a  general  Btaio,  codSUoq,  or  habit,  must  be  used  without  uie 
artide.  It  is  not  vaguely  therefore,  but  on  fixed  principles,  that  the  article  w  omitted,  or  ineerted, 
in  eodi  phraaea  as  tho  following :  '  in  terror,  in  fear,  in  dread,  in  haste,  in  sictoesB,  In  pain,  in 
troable;  in  a  fiight,  in  d  huny,  in  a  consumption ;  the  pain  of  hia  wound  was  great ;  her  son's  dis* 
sgaiei  M  was  a  great  trouble  to  her." — G/tvrdiiWa  Gram^  p.  127. 

Ohl  3(k— Tboi^  the,  an,  and  a,  are  tho  only  ortldea  ia  our  language^  they  aro  fiir  from  b^g 
tbeoolyd^idtive&  Hence,  while  Bome  have  otjacted  to  the  peci&ar  distinction  bestowed  upon 
these  fittle  wOTd^  finnly  inking  on  throwing  them  in  among  the  oommon  mass  of  a^ectlves; 
Dtiiers  have  taught,  tba^  the  definitive  adjectives — I  know  not  how  many — such  as,  Uiie,  Oiol, 
Ciest,  tkim,  am/,  oOier,  some,  cUl,  both,  each,  evory,  either,  neiOier — "  are  much  more  properly  articles 
iban  any  thing  else." — Hermes,  p.  234.  But,  in  spito  of  thia  opinion,  it  lias  somehow  liappened, 
that  tbeae  definitive  adjectives  have  very  generally,  and  very  absurdly,  acquired  tho  name  of  pro- 
wmt.  ^Boe,  we  find  Booth,  who  certainly  excelled  most  other  grammarians  in  learning  and  aoite- 
vm,  narrdlbg  ihaX  the  articka  "  were  over  separated  fh>m  tho  daaa  of  pronoum."  To  all  this  I 
KjHj,  that  the,  am,  uid  a,  are  worthy  to  be  distmgulshed  as  the  orUy  artidea,  because  they  are  not 
oaly  aged  with  much  greater  Jrequency  than  any  other  definitives,  but  are  q)eciaJly  restricted  to 
tite  Emiling  of  tiie  signiflcatioa  of  nouns.  Wbtseas  the  other  definitives  above  mentioned  are  very 
t&ea  uaed  to  supply  the  place  of  their  nouns ;  that  is,  to  represent  them  understood.  For,  in 
gnetij,  it  is  culy  by  ellipsia  of  tho  noun  alter  it,  and  not  as  the  representative  of  a  noun  gtnng 
Itixe,  that  any  one  of  theso  worda  aasumes  the  appearance  of  a  pronoun.  Hence,  they  are  not 
ponmiu^  but  a^'ectives.  "Soe  are  tiiey  "  more  properly  articles  than  any  tiung  dse ; "  ibr,  "  if  the 
esgenoe  of  an  article  be  to  define  and  aaoertatn"  the  p^ntng  of  a  noun,  this  very  oonception  ol 
lhefl6igBeocsBQrfly  80CT)oeestheponntobeiMed  wMiit 

Obs.  31. — ^Tbe  foUovrii^  example,  or  eiqdaitatioa,  may  show  what  fa  meant  by  definitives.  Let 
(hegetuEBl  torn  be  flun,  the  plural  of  which  Is  mm:  A  man— ma  nnicnown  w  indefinite ;  7%e 
■no* — ooe  known  or  particular;  The  men — some  particular  ones;  Any  man — one  indefinitely - 
^Q?rtatiiTnan— one  definitely;  Jftwmoji — one  near;  lJuUman — one  distant;  Theaemea — several 
Dew;  Hum  men — several  diatant;  SwA  a  man—one  like  some  other;  JMt  men— some  like 
otten;  JTaty  a  MOM— a  nndtitode  taken  singly;  Many  men — an  indefinite  multitude  taken  pin- 
^iAtlumaaad  man— a  definite  mnltitude;  £Wv  man— ^  or  eacfa  wUbout  ezoeptioa ;  EaA 
*»— both  or  aB  taken  separate^';  Some  man— one,  as(^>posed  to  none;  Some  mm — an  indefi- 
nite nmnber  or  part ;  AU  mm — the  whole  token  phuaUy;  fam-Hiooe  of  the  Xbnui^ 
Knt  ooe  of  the  race. 

*  n»  tMntag  MmstraetloB  ia*y  be  considered  an  archattm,  or  •  <brm  of  •zpnMkm  ttiat  tomnr  otMolatat 
"Y«  ban  taMDwad  a  mK7  (/UniaaM  apoB  laa.-— IMfeir's  AvIM  itoM^ 
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EXAMPLES  FOE  PARSING. 
PRAXIS  n.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In  the  Second  Praxis,  it  m  required  of  the  pupil — to  di»tingmsh  tad  define  the 
different  parti  cf  «pe«cA,  and  to  explain  the  Abticles  as  definite  or  indefinite. 

The  definitions  to  be  given  in  the  Second  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article,  and  one  far 
a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  a  partieiplef  an  adverb,  a  eotyunetionj  a 
prepositionf  or  an  interjection.   Thus : — 


EXAMPLK  PARSED. 

"  The  task  of  a  schoolmaster  labonously  promptitig  and  UTgiog  an  indolent  daes, 
is  worse  than  hia  who  drives  la^  horses  uong  a  sandy  road." — O.  Brown. 

Th»  U  the  definite  KrUde.    1.  An  article  U  the  wt>rd  th»,  on,  or  a,  vUeh  we  put  before  nonna  to  limit  tbdr  ^< 

nlfleatloQ.   3.  The  deflnlto  Mrtide  U  tht,  which  denote*  aomft  putlotilar  talng  or  tbla^ 
Taak  la  a  nono.    1.  A  aonn  U  Ibe  Twme  of  »nj  pereoo,  pUce,  or  thing,  ttut  can  be  known  or  menUoned. 
(^laftprepodtloii.    1.  A  prepoiitlaii  b  e  word  lued  to  expreee  maa  relaUon  of  different  thlngi  or  tbongbta  to 

eeeh  other,  end  U  fteDerellf  pUced  before  •  noan  or  ■  pro  nono. 
A  la  tho  Indefinlto  arUele.    1.  An  article  it  the  word  th*,  an,  at  a,  wUob  we  pat  before  notiM  to  Utnlt  their  slg- 

nlBaatiaa.  i.  The  ladefiolte  article  la  on  or  a,  wUoh  denotea  oae  thingof  a  klnd,biit  netanrpartlctilarMw. 
(ffeAootmonter  la  a  nonn.  1.  A  nonn  la  the  name  of  any  penon,  [dace,  or  tUng;  that  can  be  known  or  menttoned. 
Loborf otMly  U  an  ad-rorb.    1 .  An  adrerb  la  a  word  fdded  to  a  rerb,  a  partlaiplSi  M  a^feetlTe,  or  an  other  ad* 

vprb;  and  generally  oxpresaea  time,  place,  degree,  or  macnar. 
ProMptinj  la  a  nartlolple.    1.  A  partidpla  ia  a  word  derlred  from  a  rerb,  participating  tiie  properttea  of  a  verb, 

and  of  an  adjective  or  a  nonn ;  and  U  generally  formed  by  adding  tng,  d,  or  ad,  to  the  wb. 
And  la  a  ooqJanMloa.   1.  A  coitJunctlon  ta  a  word  uaed  to  connect  woraa  or  aentencea  lu  oonatraettaii  and  to 

ahow  the  dependence  of  the  terma  ao  connected. 
{Tryin?  la  a  participle.    1.  A  pArtldule  la  a  word  derived  from  a  rerb,  participating  tho  propertiM  of  BTOb,  and 

of  an  aiOeoUTe  or  a  noun ;  and  u  mnerally  formed     adding  irtff,  d,  or  ao,  to  the  Terb. 
An  la  the  tndeflnila  artlde.   L  An  artlda  la  tho  word  na,  on,  or  a,  which  we  pat  before  nonna  to  Umlt  Oielr 

rigolfleatioa.  9,  The  Indeflnlto  artlele  la  m  or  «,  wUcb  danotea  ono  tU^  or  a  Und,  bnt  not  sn^  partienlar 

one. 

Indolent        a^JeoUTe.   1.  An  adJoetiTB  la  aword  added  to  a  Doon  or  pronoun,  and  general^  nproMeaqnaUtr. 
CtoM  la  a  nmo.    I.  A  nonn  la  the  name  of  any  peraon,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mantliaed. 
AUa  rerb.    1.  A  rerb  la  a  word  that  alsiilflea  to  be,  tooctt  orto  tsaatod  tqxm, 

Worta  fa  an  adjective.    1.  An  adjectlm  la  a  word  added  to  a  nonn  or  proooon,  and  genwalljp  eapniaei  qnall^. 
TAon  is  a  ooiOunoUon.    1.  A  oopjuoctioa  U  a  word  need  to  oonaeot  wordaor  mttDBOilnoonMnwtfoili  aaat# 

ahow  Che  dependence  of  the  torma  bo  oonneeted. 
BU  U  a  proiionn.    1.  A  pronoun  la  a  word  uied  In  atead  of  a  nono. 
Who  la  a  prononn.    1.  A  pronoan  la  a  word  uaed  In  atead  of  a  nonn, 
DrivM  li  a  verb.    1,  A  verb  la  a  word  that  aignUee  to  Da,  to  act,  or  to  6e  aeUd  wxm. 

Lazy  Is  an  adjective.    1.  An  adjective  la  a  word  added  to  a  nonn  or  prononn,  and  generally  expreaaea  qnallty. 
Sortn  ia  a  nonn.    1.  A  nonn  la  the  name  of  any  peraon,  idace,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned. 
Along  la  a  prepodUaa    I.  A  prcpoelUoo  Is  a  word  naed  to  ezpreaa  aome  relation  of  dUEsrent  thlnga  or  ttaonghtf 

to  each  other,  and  la  generally  placed  before  a  nonn  or  a  prononn. 
A  la  the  Indeflnlto  article.    1.  An  article  la  the  word  tM»,  on,  or  a,  which  we  pat  before  nooni  to  limit  their  tlg- 

nlflcatloa.  i.  The  Indeflntte  artlde  iaon  oro,  whioh  denotea  one  thiagttf  a  Und,  bntnotanypartlcttlaroneL 
Skndtf  la  an  adJecHra.  1.  An  a^oothra  la  a  wud  addad  to  a  noon  or  prononn,  and  mBtmaOj  expreaaai  qndltr. 
Jbwtna  a  nonn.  L  A  nonab  Uunnmaof  wirp6nan,flBao,cr  tUng,  tbatoanfasEnownoriMBtlamd. 


Lesson  L — Pabszko. 

"  The  Honourable,  the  Corporation  of  the  city,  granted  the  use  of  the  common 
couDcil  chamber,  for  holding  the  Convention ;  geDerousIy  adding  the  privilege  of 
occupying  the  rotunda,  or  the  new  court-room,  if  either  would  better  suit  the  wishes 
of  the  committee." — Journal  of  Literary  Convention,  N.  Y.,  1830. 

"  When  tho  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  the  genus  for  a  speciea, 
or  a  species  for  the  genus ;  the  singular  number  for  the  plural,  or  the  plural  for  the 
nngular ;  and,  ia  general,  when  any  thing  less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the 
precise  otrject  meant;  the  figoia  is  calwd  a  Synecooche."— See  Blair's  JShet, 
p.  141. 

"  The  truth  a  representatire,  as  an  individua],  is  on  a  footing  with  other  people ; 
but,  as  a  representative  of  a  State,  he  is  invested  with  a  share  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  and  is  so  &r  a  governor  ^  the  pe(^" — See  Webstei's  Essays,  p.  50. 

"  Knowledge  is  the  frait  of  mental  labour — the  food  and  the  feast  of  the  mind. 
In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  greater  the  excellence  of  the  subject  of  inquiry,  the 
deeper  ought  to  be  the  interest,  the  more  ardent  the  investigation,  and  the  dearer  to 
the  mind  the  acquisition  of  the  truth." — Keith's  Evidences,  p.  16. 

"  Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep  I  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  aeaooy  in  *^       ^  ^ — Shak^tar^, 
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Lesson  II. — PAHSiNa. 

"  Erery  family  has  &  master ;  (or  a  mistress — I  beg  the  ladies'  pardon  ;)  a  ship 
has  a  master;  trhea  a  house  is  to  be  built,  there  is  a  master ;  when  the  highways 
are  repairing,  there  is  a  master ;  every  little  school  has  a  master :  the  cimtinent  is  a 
great  school ;  the  boys  are  numerous,  and  full  <^  roguish  tricks ;  and  there  is  no 
master.  The  boys  in  this  great  school  play  tniant,  and  there  is  no  person  to  chastise 
them." — See  Wiebgter's  Msaays,  p.  128. 

"A  man  vho  purposely  rushes  down  a  precipice  and  breaks  his  ano,  has  no  rijj^t 
to  say,  that  surgeons  are  an  evil  in  society.  A  legislature  may  uajtutly  limit  uie 
surgeon's  fee ;  but  the  broken  arm  most  be  healed,  ^d  a  sm^jeon  is  ue  only  man  to 
restore  it." — See  ib^  p.  135. 

"  But  what  new  sympathies  sprung  up  immediately  where  the  gospel  prevailed ! 
It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  whole  Christian  community  to  provide  for  the  stranger, 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  i^d,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan." — Wllvaine'a  £hi.,  p.  408. 

*'  In  the  English  language,  the  same  word  is  often  employed  both  as  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb  ;  and  sometimes  ns  an  adjective,  and  even  as  an  adverb  and  a  preposition 
also.    Of  this,  round  is  an  example." — See  Churchill's  Gram^  p.  24. 

"  The  old  oaken  backet,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  arose  from  the  well," — Woodworth. 

Lkssok  m. — ^Farbikg. 

"  Most  of  tiie  objects  in  a  natural  landscape  aro  beautifiil,  aud  some  of  them  are 
grand  :  a  flowing  nver,  a  spreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended  plain,  are  delight- 
fiil ;  and  even  a  rugged  rock,  and  a  barren  heath,  though  in  themselves  disagreeable, 
contribute  by  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole." — See  Kames^s  El.  of  Crit.,  i,  185. 

"  An  animal  body  is  sUll  more  admirable,  in  the  disposition  of  its  several  parts, 
and  in  their  order  and  symmetry  ;  there  is  not  a  bone,  a  muscle,  a  blood-vessel,  a 
Kcrve,  that  hath  not  one  corresponding  to  it  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  samo 
order  is  carried  through  the  most  minute  parts." — See  ib.,  i,  271.  "The  con- 
slituent  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots,  the  stem,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are 
rually  dii&rent  systems,  united  by  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other." — Ib^  i, 
272. 

"  With  respect  to  the  form  of  this  ornament,  I  observe,  that  a  curde  is  a  more 
agreeable  figiue  than  a  square,  a  globe  than  a  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than  a  parallelo- 
pip'edon.  A  column  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  pilaster;  and,  for  that 
reason,  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal.  An  other 
reason  concurs,  that  a  column  connected  with  a  wall,  which  is  a  plun  surface, 
makes  a  greater  variety  than  a  pilaster." — See  ib.,  ii,  S52. 

"  But  eh !  what  myriads  claim  the  bended  knee  I 
Go,  count  the  busy  drops  that  swell  the  sea." — Sogert. 


IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  COKREOTION. 

ERRORS  RBSPEOTING  ARTtOLES. 
losBsoH  I. — Ajupt  thb  AsnoLBB. 

[FoKitcLi:.— Not  proper,  beouM  the  ardda  an  ii  nied  before  useful,  w-Ueh  berin*  with  the  Mand  t>t  m. 
Bat,  Mcordlng  to  a  prliie^e  expreMed  on  ngn  22&th,  *'  ii  ts  to  be  and  whsoew  the  followii^t  word  begiu 
with  a  oonwnant  aoand."  Thorefore,  on  Uoold  bora  be  changed  to  a;  tbua,  »  Hooonr  te  a  uBoflil  dtatlDetton 
In  life."] 

"  writer,  therefore,  ought  to  foment  an  homonr  of  innovatioo." — Jam.ieaoii!a  RheL,  p.  66. 
" Conjunctiona  require  a  situation  between  the  things  of  wluch  they  form  an  union." — Ib.,  p.  83. 
"  Nothing  ia  more  easy  than  to  mistake  an  u  for  an  o." — Tooke^a  Diversions,  i,  130,  "  From 
making  so  ill  on  uae  of  our  innocent  expreasiona." — Wm.  Pmn.  "  To  grant  thee  an  heavenly  and 
incormptibte  crown  of  glory." — SeweTa  Hiat.,  Bed.,  p.  iv,  "It  in  no  wise  follows,  that  such  an 
aaa  was  able  to  predk^" — Ib.,  p.  viii.  "With  wi  harmlaes  patience  they  have  borne  moat  heavy 
omrosrioDS." — ^A,  p.  x.  "Hy  attendanoe  was  to  make  me  an  hapider  man." — Spect.,  No.  480. 
"On  the  wonderful  nature  an  humaa  mind." — Ib.,  664.  **I  have  got  an  huflsyof  a  maid,  who 
iimoBtcmfti]ygiTeiitodiia"-'/&,No.634.  ^AigusisBHdtoliaTehadanbnndred^Te^samor 
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\ri»ich  were  always  awake."— CTossic  Slories,  p,  14S.  "Ceatiped,  an  hundred  feet;  centennial, 
consisting  of  a  Imodred  years." — Tbwn's  Ajtalyais,  p.  19.  "No  good  man,  he  thought^  could  be 
an  heretic" — fftlpm's  X/ives,  p.  72.  "  Ab,  a  Ciiristian,  an  iofldel,  an  heathen." — Agh's  Gram.,  p. 
50.  ~'  Of  two  or  more  words,  usually  joined  by  aa  hyi^eo." — Bimft  Gram.,  p.  1.  "  We  may 
cooindor  the  whole  space  of  an  buodrod  years  as  time  present" — Bsatiu:  Jfurray'«  Oram.,  p. 
69.  "  In  guarding  i^inst  socii  ui  use  of  meats  and  drmka." — AA'a  Oramu,  pi  138.  "  Wor^ip 
ta  an  h(Miisge  due  firom  man  to  his  Oreottv." — AnmuAMamtarfar  1836.  "ThiBD,  an  eulogiura  on 
*the  deceased  was  proooonced."— •£h-AMAa«i'<  U.  92.  "  Bat  for  Adam  thwe  was  not  found 
an  help  meet  for  him." — Geo.,  ii,  20.  "Uy  days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  my  bones  are 
burned  aa  an  hearth." — Paalrru,  di,  3.  "A.  foreigner  and  an  hired  serrnnt  shall  not  eat  thereof" 
— Exod.,  xii,  4S.  "  The  hill  of  Ood  is  aa  tho  hUl  of  Baahan ;  an  high  hill,  as  the  hill  of  Bashan." 
— Psfdim,  Isviii,  16.  "  But  I  do  dedaro  it  to  have  been  an  holy  oR^ng,  and  socb  an  one  too  as 
was  to  be  once  £»' all" — Wm,Pena.  "  An  that  does  not  makeaatuHned  those  that  have  it" 
— Bartiay'a  WoHca,  Yol  i,  p.  76.  "  Where  thne  is  not  an  uni^,  we  may  ezenasa  -true  ohari^." 
— 96.  "Tellme,  if  inanyofthesasoDfaanimkmoan  befoond?"— Aioim'«.£SrfAna£^  0,1% 
"Such  boly  drops  her  trasses  steeped, 
Thouj^  'twas  an  horo^  eye  that  weeped."— W.  Seott. 

Lbbkm  n. — IirSBBT  AimOLBB. 
'^This  Ten  ot  fiesh  parts  the  TWble  and  Invidble  world."— SAeWoci. 

[Foi]iin.L— Not  proper,  became  tbe  sr ttdo  Ihe  li  omitted  befon  <fwf*(Mc  vhore  tho  mue  nqnlrM  IL  But, 
according  to  K  n^Mtlini  oapageSSStb,  "ArUotoa  Bbonld  be  Inwrted  u  oftea  u  the  miim  reqairea  theok." 
ThereteOi  tha  ibould  be  ban  mpplled ;  thai,  "  Thla  rell  of  flesh  putj  the  visible  and  tha  liiTlalblo  vorld."] 

"The  oopulatiTe  and  disjunctive  conjunctions  operate  differently  on  the  verb." — Mvrray'a 
Gram.,  YoL  ii,  p.  286.  "  Every  combination  of  a  preposition  and  article  with  the  noun." —  Ih., 
t,  44.  "  EUha-  signifies,  *  tbe  one  ch-  the  other ;'  nettko"  imports  not  either,  that  ia,  '  not  one  nor 
tiie  other.' " — lb.,  i,  66.  "A  noun  of  multitude  may  bare  a  pronoun,  or  verb,  a^oeing  with 
^ther  of  the  singular  or  plural  number." — Bucke'a  Gram.,  p.  90.  "Copulative  coajonctions  are, 
principally,  and,  as,  both,  because,  for,  that,  then,  ^co,  ftc" — Soo  ib.,  28.  "  The  two  real 
genders  are  tho  masculine  and  feminine." — lb.,  34  "  In  which  a  mute  and  liquid  are  represented 
by  the  some  character,  th."~~ifusic  of  Nature,  p.  481.  "  Thoy  said,  John  Baptist  hath  sent  us 
unto  thee." — Luke,  vii,  20.  "They  hideed  rememberthe  nnraea  of  abundance  of  places."— Speed, 
Na  474.  "Whidi  created  a  great  dispute  between  tho  young  and  old  men." ~-Oold»mUh'o 
Greece,  Vol.  ii,  pi  137.  "Then  shall  bo  read  tho  Apostles' or  ITicene  Creed."— CWn.  Prayer,  ^ 
119.  "^10  rules  concerning  tho  perfect  tenses  and  supines  otveria  are  Uly's." — King  Henry'a 
Qraim.,  p.  iv.  "  It  was  read  by  the  high  and  tbe  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate." — Johnam'a  Life 
0^  "  STost  commonly,  both  the  i«wioan  and  verb  mo  understood." — Buchaaan'a  Gram.,  p. 

Tiii.  "  To  signify  the  thick  and  slender  enundation  of  tone." — Knight,  on  the  Greek  Afyh.,  p.  9. 
"The  difference  between  a  palatial  and  guttural  aspirate  ia  very  small." — lb.,  p.  12.  "Leaving  it 
to  waver  between  the  flgurativo  and  literal  sense." — Jamieaon'a  lUiet.,  p.  104.  "  Whatever  verb 
will  not  admit  of  both  an  active  and  passive  sEgnification." — Alex.  Murray'a  Oram.,  p.  31.  "  The 
is  often  set  before  adverbs  in  the  comparative  or  sapOTlative  dcgrcei" — lb.,  p.  15 ;  KirkhatiCa 
Gram.,  66.  "  Lest  any  should  foar  the  effect  such  a  change  upon  the  present  or  succeeding 
age  of  writers." — Fixwle^t  Common  School  Gram.,  p.  6.  "  In  all  these  measures,  the  accents  are  to 
be  placed  on  even  syUables;  and  every  line  is.  In  general,  more  melodious,  as  tliis  rulo  is  more 
strictly  observed," — L  Murray^a  Octavo  Gram.,  p.  256 ;  Jdmieaon^a  Bhet,  307,  "  How  many 
numbers  do  nouns  appear  to  have  ?  Two,  the  singular  and  ploral" — Smi&'a  }iev  Gram.,  p.  8, 
"  How  many  persons?  Three  persons — ^the  first,  second,  and  third."— A.,  p.  10.  "  How  mAny 
oases?  Three — the  nominative,  possessive  and  objective." — lb.,  p.  12. 

"  Ab  I  what  araOs  it  me^  tho  flocks  to  keep, 
Who  lost  my  heart  while  I  preaerv'd  shec^^ 

Para's  WoBSs:  BrUiah  Poeta,  VoL  vl,  p.  S09:  Lond.,  1800. 

LxsaoiT  in. — Omit  Articles. 

"The  negroes  are  all  the  descendants  of  Africans." — Morae's  Oeog. 
CFoBinii.K.— Not  proper,  beoaue  tbe  utlde  tJU  before  deaeendoTitt,  is  oaeleM  to  the  oomtrnetlon,  and  litja- 
rioDi  to  the  Moae.    Bat,  aooordlng  to  a  prtndple  on  pege  2i6tt).  "  NeadieM  artldee  ahould  be  omitted ;  they 
■ddom&U  to  perrert  the  Mnae."    Therefore,  CA«  ihould  ba  here  omitted;  tbna,  "The  n^roea  ueaU  dMCcntt- 
anU  of  AMeana."] 

"A  Sybarite  was  f^pUed  as  a  tenn  of  reproach  to  a  man  of  dissolato  manners." — Morai* 
Aaeieiii  Qeog^  p.  i.  "The  origmal  signlflcatioa  of  knave  was  a  bc^.**— WebtfeH*  EL  SpeBL,  p. 
136.  "ai»  meaning  i^tikese  will  be  expbdned,  for  tbe  greater  deamess  and  predsion."— fiuci«?« 
Cram.,  p.  68.  "  What  S(Ht  of  a  Noun  is  Man  7  A  Noun  Substantive  commoo." — fiucAonon'f 
Oram.,  p.  166.  "Is  vKat  ever  used  as  three  kinds  of  a  pronoun?" — Kirkham'a  Gram.,  p.  117. 
"They  delighted  in  tbe  having  done  it,  as  well  as  in  the  ddng  of  it" — Johaaoa*a  Gram.  Coto.,  p. 
844.  "  Both  the  parts  ot  this  rule  are  exemplifled  in  the  following  sentencea" — Mtirray'a  Gram., 
p.  174.  "He  baa  taught  them  to  hope  for  anotiier  and  a  better  world." — S.L.  Knapp.  "It  was 
Itnlf  onlr  preparatory  to  a  fbtare,  a  better,  and  p^foct  revelaaon."— iCUft'«  JWd,  p.  83.  "Ar 
tiMDiiiakesaiiotheraiidadiBtluct8ylUble,"._,£b'^;Ad^  "The  etonul  damoon 
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of  ft  BdBdi  and  a  ftctioQB  pwae."~Brotm'*Ettim<Ue,i,'H.  "To  those  whoee  taste  in  Elocutioa 
is  but  a  little  culttTated."— JHrMom't  Eloc,  p.  66.  "They  oooadered  tbej>  had  but  a  Sort  of 
ft  Gomd  to  rriuoe  in." — Bemeta  ibmorial,  p.  333.  "Nowtherevaa  but  one  onW  such  a  bough,  in 
s  qaootu  and  du^jr  gEora."— Jlaem'*  Wiadom,  p.  TSw  "  ISow  tbe  abMOd^y  of  Uda  htter  wipod- 
tioD  vill  go  a  great  my  towante  the  auldtw  a  maa  ea^."— CMKor'*  ^iitoitm»  p.  131,  "Tliis 
is  true  the  mathematics  when  tbe  taate  baa  bat  little  to  do."— Ibdf*  ^^Mdenfs  Manual,  p.  331. 
"To  ataad  prompter  to  a  pouring,  yet  a  reedy  coiii|)celMirioa."— JftuA,  on  tlu  Voice,  p.  2SL 
"Surii  an  obedience  aa  tbe  yoked  and  the  tortured  negro  is  compelled  to  yield  to  the  vhipof  tbe 
owwer." —  ChtUmer^*  Serin^  p.  90.  "  For  the  gratiScatirai  ol  a  momentaiy  and  an  unholy  dedre." 
—Wmf/kmfa  Mi>r.  SeL,p.  288.  "  Tbe  body  is  elderly  put  together ;  the  mind  a  ramUiog  eort 
a  thiDg.''— CWKir't  Jmlommia,  p^  26.  "Tbe  only  n(«mnattve  to  the  yab,  la  Oe  ofieBr."-'Mt)rra^» 
Onm^%lX  And  thoQ^  in  UwgeDaral  it  ought  to  be  admitted,  fta''—.Bb<r'«£lbetL,  p.  3ie. 
"FlukM^ical  viitingadmitaof  a  poliahed,  a  neat,  and  elegant  styW— 71.,  p.  3«7.  "Bnttut- 
inthBaoaiDg  this  defect,  Tbomam  la  a  strong  and  a  beaatifui  deacriber."~J\  p.  40S,  "  8o  should 
he  lie  sure  to  be  raoKHned,  and  a  many  poor  men's  lives  sared." — Sue.  :  Beii.  t. 

"  Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  fear'd  it,  took  tbe  alann, 
Appeal'dto  Law,  and  Juslioa  lent  her  arm."— i^gM^  pi  406. 

Lesson  IV. — Chanoi  AanoLBS. 
"To  enable  US  to  avoid  the'tooftwiDent  repetition  oftiw  aame  word."-*AiQfcs'«  Or^  p.  63. 

tFonnu— Not  pnipw,  bMWM  th*  arllete  tAc  to  bmA  to  Umlt  the  ■iwalili  iif  "  riniiiliriiiii "  or  "tooftv- 

ra  Rfattta,"  whm  «  vonU  beUar  Buf t  Uie  mho.  But,  ■eeofdliig  to  a  pvmula  «a  pago  SlMh,  "Tbe  arU- 
(u  tddna  ba  ynt  «m  for  tta  other,  wltboat  grooi  Improprlo^ ;  and  oltlMr  H  of  cooim  to  bo  preCarrod  to 
tba  olbv,  u  It  better  Rilta  tbe  mwe."  Tberefoio,  "  fW'  ■bould  bo  a,  which,  la  ttala  biatanee,  ongbt  to  be 
plaaed  after     •4}ectlve :  thos,  **  A  enable  ni  to  awUl  too  .fWgKMtf  a  npiCWon  of  the  ■amo  irord."] 

"  Hie  fixinw  is  conmuHily  acquired  in  the  third  part  the  tima" — Bum's  Oram.,  p.  xL 
"Sometimes  the  e^jectiTe  beotMoes  a  subetantiTO,  and  has  another  adjective  joined  to  it:  as,  'The 
(AM  good.'  "—L.  Murra^a  OrtatL,  i,  169.  "  An  articolate  sound  is  the  aound  of  the  human 
vtricik  Imned  l^y  tbe  oigana of  q^eedL"— ib.,  I,  3 ;  Zoi0A'«  G^wn.,  2 ;  7.  OnOft'j^  6.  "Tense  la 
tbe  oiriiDction  of  time :  thera  are  six  trases." — Ma»ada*a  Otool,  p.  6.  "In  this  ease,  the 
dlqaia  of  the  last  article  would  be  improper." — L.  Murray'a  Oram^  1,  p.  218.  "  Contrast  hat 
alwajB  the  effect  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  In  the  stronger  Ugfat" — lb.,  I, 
319;  Sair'a  iOuL,  p.  161.  "Hese  remarics  may  serve  to  show  the  great  impcvtance  of  the 
proper  OK  <^  the  article." — Loath'a  Gram.,  p.  i2 ;  Murray'a,i,ni.  "' Archbishop  inUoteon,* 
Bi^  D  ftnOior  of  the  Histoiy  of  Eo^and,  '  died  in  this  year.'  "—Dtair'a  RheL,p.  107.  "  Pro- 
noons  an  used  instead  BubstantiTea^  to  inerent  tJie  too  fteqnent  repetttton  of  them."— Aim. 
Mmaifs  GrmiL,  p.  22.  "  That,  am  a  relative^  seems  to  be  inbodoced  to  save  the  too  ftrcqoent 
repetiticn  of  ttAio  and  vokkh," — Ib^  p.  23.  "  A  pronoun  is  a  wc»d  used  instead  of  a  noun  to 
a™d  dte  too  frequent  repetition  the  same  wiwd," — L.  Ifurray'a  Oram.,  i,  p.  28.  "  That  is 
often  and  as  a  redatire^  to  ffferent  tbe  too  frequent  repetition  of  vjho  and  tBhtckJ" — KirlAam'a 
Gram.,  p  109 ;  £.  Mumsy'a,  i,  63 ;  Siki/'a,  81.  "  Hia  knees  smote  one  against  an  other." — 
logaia  Sermona.  "  They  stand  now  <m  one  foot,  then  aa  another."—  WaBter'a  Particka,  p.  269. 
"The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  from  another." — 0m.,  xxad, 
49.  "  Some  have  enumerated  ten  [parts  of  ^eechl  making  a  participle  a  distinct  part."— 
Mitmy'a  Oram,  i,  p^  29.  "  Nemesis  ridee  upon  an  Bftrtj  beoose  a  Hart  Is  a  most  livdy  Crea- 
tine.''~Aieon'«  Wtadom,  p.  60.  "  The  tian^tion  of  the  vdoe  from  one  vowel  of  tbe  dE{»ith<»g 
to  sDotber." — WHam'a  ^aay  on  Gram.,  p.  29.  "So  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things 
from  one  another." — Blaa'a  BheL,  p.  92.  "Without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule." — Jb.,  -p. 
101,  "  The  great  source  <^  a  loose  s^le,  m  oppoettion  to  predmon,  is  tiie  injudickius  use  of  those 
vwdg  termed  synonymous." — liK,  p.  97.  "  llie  great  sonroe  of  a  loose  style,  hi  oppootion  to 
jffednon,  b  the  i^jodidous  use  the  words  tmoed  aynonymoua." — Maray'a  Oram^  i,  p.  302. 
"Samstimea  one  article  is  impn^teriy  used  for  another."— Soniont'*  Oram^  p.  197. 

"Salireof  sense,  alaal  can Sponu feel? 
"WliobiealBBabattBcfly  upanawheelf*— Popt^  p.  896. 

LbBSON  V.  MiZKD  EUUFLBS. 

"He  hath  no  deligfat  in  tbe  strangtfa  of  an  boiae.''— JfWwteW  fibTnotu,  p^  311.  "The  head 
ItinnldbeannniTCrBalmoiiandi.^Aiflsr'tAiialivy,  p.  98.  "Here  fiiey  confound  the  mate- 
rid  sad  fiirmd  object  of  fiBtb."—£bri^<  Fcvfta,  ToL  lii,  p.  67.  "  Tbe  Irish  BZidSootiah  Celtic 
■reeaelaiHiiage;  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Amuwioan,  are  another." — ZV.  J&miv'tf  iTtsl,  VoL  ii, 
p-  316.  "la  an  uoifonD  and  perspicuous  manner." — lb.,  i,  49.  "8obiftitbb,  n.  Appropriatdy, 
and  way  <^ distinction,  tbe  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  tiio  Bible." — W^ter'aDiA 
"  In  tvo  separate  v<dumee,  entitled  the  Old  and  the  New  TestamuitB." —  Wayiand'a  Mar.  Sci^  p. 
139.  "  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  oontafai  a  revelation."— i%.  "  Q  has  evet 
snn  after  it;  which  ia  not  sounded  in  wOTda  derived  from  tbe  French." — TTOkmi'*  Amjf,  p.  32L 
"Whstdionldwes^rf^sacbaDODe?  Thatheisr^nierate?  So."~EaiMn^a  Prim.  CK,  p. 
U.  "Somegranimuiaiis  Bid>divideTOWBla  into  the  simple  and  the  oompound." — Marray's  Oram., 
i,  ^  8.  "  Emphasis  has  beeo  ftntber  diatiaguisbed  into  die  weaker  and  etrcmger  emi^s."— ib., 
\,UL  « EnpbattabaidMbmdifUBd  Into laperior  and th»iBMoremphasi&"—i^i,^^ 
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**  Pronouns  moBt  agree  with  their  antecedent^  or  ncnuis  which  they  repreeent,  in  geoder,  number, 
and  person." — Merchant's  Ofwn^  pp.  86,  111,  and  130.  "The  adverb  where,  is  oHea  Improperly 
used,  for  the  relative  pronoon  and  prepodtioo." — lb.,  94.  "  The  termination  iaft  importa  dimina- 
tion,  or  leaaeoing  the  quality." — lb.,  19.  "In  this  train  all  their  Teraes  proceed  :  the  one  half  of 
the  line  always  answerins  to  the  other." — Blair*8  Md.,  p.  384.  "To  an  hdght  of  prosperi^  and 
f^Oty,  unknown  to  any  former  ageL" — Marroif*  Seqvd,  p.  863.  "Hwilc,  who,  which,  aach.  aa, 
mc^  aa  one,  is  declined  aa  fbllowa." — GwOta  Saaon  Gram.,  p^  Ifi.  "When  a  vowel  precedes  y, 
BDAonly  is  required  to  finrm  a  pluraL" — BttMaOrattL,  p.  40.  "He  is  asked  what  sort  of  a  wonl 
each  is,  whether  a  primitive,  dorivatiTe,  or  cotnpoond." — Briiith  Onm.,  p.  viL  "  It  is  obvious, 
tiiat  ntdtber  the  2d,  3d,  nor  4th  ch^)ter  of  Matthew  is  the  first ;  o(»isequeDtly,  there  are  not  four 
first  ch^itera." — CharduSa  Grarn^  p.  306.  "Some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants  art  to 
doce  in  its  proper  place." — Blair'a  SKet^  p.  109.  "  Oroves  and  meadows  are  moot  pleasing  in  the 
iping."— A.,  p.  207.  "  The  ocn^  between  the  oamal  aod  niiritnal  mind,  is  often  long." — Our- 
Fort.  Ev..  PL  146.  "A  FhQoaoidiioBl  Inqmiy  into  the  Origin  tt  our  Idsu  of  tbs  BobliiM 
and  Beaotiflil''— Arfttf**  TSO^^aga. 

"  SUenoet  my  mnse  I  make  not  these  jewels  cfaeiq}, 
E^nring  to  tbe  wi^  too  Iwge  an  haapL"-~iraair,  p.  118. 


CHAPTER  IIL— NOUNS. 

A  Noon  is  the  name  of  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  con  be  known 
or  mentioned  :  as,  Oemrffe,  lorkj  man,  t^pk,  truth. 

OBSERTATIONS. 

Obb.  1.— AU  words  and  E^gns  taken  te<Anicallv,  (that  i^  independently  of  their  meaning  and 
merely  aa  things  spoken  ot,)  are  noma ;  or,  rather,  are  Oiinf/a  read  and  ocmatrued  aa  nouns ;  be- 
cause, in  auch  a  nse^  tliey  tmpcvarih-  assume  the  ayntax  of  nouns :  as,  "  For  this  reason,  I  pre- 
fer contemporary  to  <sote^>orary."—Cm^pbeffa  BAO^  ^  116;  Mwrray'a  Onm^  i,  p.  S68.  "I  and 
J  w^  fbrmeiiy  ezpreased  by  the  same  character;  as  were  IT  and  V." — W.  ABm'a  Oram.,  p.  3. 
"  I7«  is  a  personal  pronoun."— Jfurrov.  "  77k  has  two  sounds." — Id.  "  The  '«  cannot  be  a  con- 
tractkm  Ot  his,  beoaaas  'a  is  pat  to  femaie  [feoiinuie]  nooos;  a^  Womem'a  heauiu,  the  Virginia 
dtiicaey." — Vr.  JohnaojCa  Oram.  "  Their  and  ihei/ra  are  the  poBaesBives  likewise  oT  ihey,  when 
tKey  is  the  plural  of  tt" — lb.  "  I-et  B  be  a  bow  or  hiatant"— florri«'«  Brnim,  p.  103.  "  In  such 
case,  I  say  that  the  instant  B  la  the  end  of  the  time  A  B." — lb.,  103,  "  Aia  sometimea  a  noun  : 
as,  a  great  A.^' — Tbdd^s  Jijhaaon.  "  Formerly  ap  was  cast  in  s  piece,  as  at'a  are  now." — Hiat.  of 
Printing,  1770.  "  I  write  to  oUiera  than  he  will  perhaps  include  in  his  we." — Sardai/'a-  Worb, 
YoL  iii,  p.  465.  "  Here  are  do  fewer  than  tagbt  ande  m  one  amtenoe."— AUr'f  iilML,  pi  112 ; 
Mtmay'a  Orran.,  Vol  i,  p.  319.   "WiOiin  this  wooden  Of  i  ft,  an3B.—Shak. 

Obs.  2. — ^In  parsing,  the  learner  must  observe  the  sense  and  use  of  eadi  word,  and  class  it  ac- 
cordingly. Muiy  words  oomnumly  belonging  to  other  porta  of  speech  are  occasionally  used  aa 
notma;  and,  ainoa  it  is  tbe  maotter  oC  its  use,  tliat  detwmiDea  any  word  to  be  of  one  part  of 
speech  rather  than  of  an  other,  whatever  word  ia  used  direct^  as  a  noon,  most  of  course  be  parsed 
as  voob, 

1.  A^actlTCRmadenonnB: '*T1>e.^flMofdi^didiit''-^M:  "Of  theancfenfa;''— S^ft 
"For  such  impertinenla."^Steele.  "He  is  an  igturanHa  ft."--jyL  "In  Uie  luxuriance  of  an 
unbounded  pkturtaque." — Jamieaon.  "  A  source  of  the  aubkme ;"  L  e.,  of  sublimi^. — Burke. 
"The  vast  immenae  q>aoe:"  L  immerunty.— jHttrray.  "Here  is  ncaie  hia  Wee." — Job,  xlL 
33.  "A&Ms  more  than  a  Ufle,  is  by  nui«h  too  mtKA." — Shakapeare.  "  And  riadly  make  much 
of  that  entertunment" — Sidney.  "A  covetous  man  makes  tito  rruMt  of  irtiat  habaB.'^L'Sitraiige. 
"  It  has  d«ie  enough  for  me." — Pcpe.    "  He  had  enough  to  do." — Baeon. 

"AU  withers  here;  who  moat  possess,  are  loeers  by  their  gain, 
Stung  by  fiill  proo^  that  bad  at  best^  life's  idle  oU  is  vain."— 701019. 
"  Kor  grudge  I  thee  lAe  much  tbe  Qredans  give^ 
Kor  murm'ring  t^  the  UtUa  I  receive." — Drydea. 
3.  Fronoana  made  notms:  "A  love  of  seeing  the  wheU  and  Aou  of  all  about  him."— Stobt^ 
Ln  or  Fuziuir :  Pioneer,  ToL  i,  p.  133.    "  The  namdeaa  HE,  whose  nod  is  Nature's  birth."— 
Toung,  Kight  iv.    "  I  was  wout  to  load  my  ahe  with  knadcs." — Shak.  WtHlsr'a  Ibk    "Or  any 
he,  the  proudest  of  thy  sort."— ^SAoi.   "  I  am  the  hqiplest  Oe  In  Eenf- SKoefe   "  The  ahes  ii 
Italy."— Staft.    "The  hea  in  birds."— Jtoon.    "We  should  soon  have  as  many  Aea  and  shea  aa 
the  FnaxiL'"—OobbeteB  R  Gram.,  1  42.    "I^  Sxr  matanoe,  we  call  a  nation  a  aAe,  or  the  sun  a 
;ke."— A;,  1 198.  "  When  I  see  many  «>  in  a  page,  I  always  tnmbtofcr  tbe  writer."— 196. 
"Let  those  two  quflstioiiaiypetltiaHn  tiyto  do  tbia  with  thairwIkM  and  their  «Aidk«.'^--w^ 
Gr^  p.  131. 

"Bodi  mortal  dnigg  j  bam;  but  ICantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  ^       utters  them." — Bhak. 
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3.  Tots  made  noain:  "Ammt  aU  attitude^  and  Kar^  and  mart  dieaW&"— CtngMr.  "A 
■My4s  of  VMoef  ia  oiBkieaL"— Bridge.  "Whidk  «f>  an  nAawd  aoiang  Ihe  fkactDiM.**— 
Wkemm.  "  The  ctBoer  flvred  in  ^uto^  a  |Miaia.'^'*ged  daitt  and  dianni,  attrads  and 
flaDie8.**-^Adi&nnL  "Too  maj  knmr  t^the  bSSog  off  offliB  flSHM^  or  ^HHtt."— Jfti  Iihi  ii-. 
"  Aid  Uua  taaat  i^d     JoBiM  and  rB»m''-^£BhaL 

"VnranUiBtdaBAdaomek  wenaoratDU; 
YetimaldlMftiztlieriioMb  but fiir  tmOr—^vwrn: 

4.  Firtici|ile8  made  noons;  "Fw  tin  jmAieAv  of  real  h^jpineaa." — Oo&ft.  "For  ^cryAiff 
of  the  poor  and  the  tigkaifr  oC  ttie  needy,  I  will  ariae." — BiUe.  "Surely  the  cftttnuii;  of  mfflc 
bringetti  forth  botter,  and  the  wringmg  o[  the  noee  bringeth  forth  blood ;  bo  the  /arcing  of  vmth 
brii^eth  finth  atrife." — lYov^  xxx,  33.  "  Asodn^;  writing,  and  c^iAerMjr,  are  indispensable  to 
ciri^ed  man." — "  Henoe  ma  innDted  flie  diatinotioa  bettreea  doitg  and  permiUmg."'^C<dm^a 
£uL,  pi  131.  "Knowledge  of  ttw  sort  comes  nszt"— fiirmM,  p.  113.  *'I  am  mj  MmwcTj^ 
andliiiderintatowttrdBi&'' — SoLSimg,  m,  10.  **Ben^— «  ample  coming  in  tot  one  man."— 

"What  ace  tt^ientiT   What  an  ttqr  comAige-for 

0  CeieouBiy,  diow  me  but  thy  woctiL" — Id. 
6.  Adrerbe  made  noons:  "Id  these  caaea  we  examine  the  wAy,  the  wAoi;  and  tite  Aow  of 
fbu^" — L^Estrange.    "  If  a  p(^t  or  wno  were  extended,  eadli  of  them  woold  contain  within 
itself  inflnile  ottier  p<ttntB  or  notes.'" — ffermet,  p.  101.  "The  wkyis  plain  as  way  to  perish  diiirdi." 
-'Shak.  Heaven  itself  that  p(»nts  out  on  Jtava^." — Addiaon.    "The  dread  of  a  lure- 

(^."— ASer.  "  The  muimor  of  the  deep  amen."— Sir  W.  ScatL  "For  their  wkereabouis  lieth 
in  a  m78teiy."~A)ok  Uioiightt,  p.  14.  Better:  "  Th^  whereabamt  lletb,"  or,  "  Tbek  vhertaixivU 
Ue,"  La. 

*<Bid  «nm  ftnweD,  Ooridla,  tfaoogfa  nnldnd; 
Thoa  loseet  here  a  better  vA«re  to  And." — Shak. 

6.  OoqJmietkiDB  made  noons :  "The  ^  whidL  is  here  employed,  oonrerts  the  sentence  into 
a  wappoaSoa."—Btair*e  RheL  "Yoor  ia  the  only  peacemaker;  modi  virtae  ia  In  if"— 
Skak. 

"So  bis  Lordship  decreed  with  a  grave  solemn  tcoM, 
Decisire  and  dear,  withoat  <Hie  if  or  but — 
That  whenever  the  Nose  put  hie  spectacles  tm, 
By  daylight  or  candlelight — Eyes  should  be  shot" — Gowper. 
1.  Pr^KMitiona  made  nouna:  "0,  not  like  me;  for  mine's  beyond  heyand." — Wiakipeare: 
Ovmb.,m,l.   "L  e.,  her  loD{^iB>rftflr  Am  ieyend;  beyond  any  thing  ttiatderiraoBD  be  ^ 
tobebcTond."— £ita0er'ff  JHbte.   "Ton  wbiried  Oiemto  the  back  of  leyonf  to  ioc^  at  theaold 
Boman  camp."— AtOiqwmy,  i,  37. 

8.  Interjections  or  jdiraaee  made  nouns:  "Gome  away  from  all  the  lE>-A<rw/ and  h4heretF*~' 
Sermon.  "\nil  cats  him  short  wiUi  a  '  What  theaV  "—Addiaon.  "With  hark  and  iohoop^  and 
wad  hoBoo." — SeotL   "And  made  %piah  at  chanoe  and  anfifaranoe.'' — fAot. 

"A  rin^  look  mon  marim  th*  internal  wo, 
Than     the  windings  of  tiie  kogthen'd  o*."— XfcydL 

OLASSEa 

NooDB  are  divided  into  two  gmeral  clftflees  j  ^prfjper  and  t^mmfm. 
L  A  prt^per  noun  is  the  name  of  some  particular  indiyidual,  or  people, 
or  group ;  as,  Adam,  Boston,  the  ffvdson,  the  Somane,  the  Anorea,  the 

Alps. 

II.  A  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  sort,  Mnd,  or  class,  of  beings  or 
things ;  as,  Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect, — creatures,  persona,  children. 

He  portionlar  oluBea^  eolUctivef  abstract,  and  verbai,  or  jtariieyMtU,  are  unudly 
indndea  among  common  nouna.  Tlie  name  of  a  thing  sui  gmsris  is  idw  called 
commoD. 

1.  A  eolUcUve  noun,  or  noun  of  multitude,  is  the  name  of  many  individnab 
together ;  as,  Coundly  meeting^  eommittee^  flock. 

2.  An  (detract  noun  is  the  name  of  some  particular  quali^  conaidered  apart  from 
its  substance  ;  as,  Chodness,  hardnest,  pride,  frailty. 

3.  A  verbal  or  participial  noun  is  the  name  of  some  action,  or  state  of  bein^ ;  and 
is  formed  from  a  rerb,  li^e  a  participle,  but  employed  as  a  nonn :  as,  The  trtumphr 
ing  of  the  vicked  is  short"— i/bft,  zx,  fi. 

4.  A  thing  «ut  generis,  e.,  of  its  own  peculiar  kind,)  is  aconeihing  which  is  dis- 
tinguished, not  as  an  individual  of  a  species,  but  as  a  sort  itatUt,  wiuiont  plurality 
in  either  tike  nonn  ot  die  sort  of  thing;  as,  &tthaMimfnntsWf  geonutry. 
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OBSEBTATZONS. 

Oh  1. — ^Thnmgli  the  biflnmoe  of  an  article,  a  proper  name  mmeXSmee  aoquirea  the  import  ot 
•  common  noaa:  ai,  "Heis  tte  Cicero  o( h\s  am;"  that  ia,&e gnat  orator.  "Manya^Sery  A^;" 
tbat ia, /^tA votoMiB nomloHL  *' Soehii the fidkmii^mUeatkiii of  frmooi names;  aSdomm 
tar  »  WHB  man,  m  Omsiu  for  a  liob  man,  a  Jodia  fcr  a  taitca-,  a  DemoBQiBDeg  Ibr  an  ocator,  and 
a  Homer  for  a  poei"— Om^fMre  BheL,  pi  926. 

"CJondderaticm,  like  an  angel,  came^ 
And  whipp'd  ft'  offtndutf  Adam  oat  of  bim."— £(ha&, 

Obb.  2.— a  common  noon,  with  the  deflnito  artide  before  it,  aoMotimBa  beoanM  proper :  $», 
The  Park;  the  Strand;  Ota  Ohannd;  the  Downs;  Oe  VnOed  Staim. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  common  name  of  a  thing  or  qoality  penonifled,  often  beeomea  proper;  onr  ctm- 
cepti(m  of  the  ol^ect  being  changed  by  the  flgim  of  ^eech:  aa,  "  Ify  power,"  aaid  BMaon,  "is  to 
adriae,  not  to  compel " — Jolmaon.  "  Fair  Ptaoe  her  olive  Imnch  extends."  For  aoch  a  word, 
thefonn  of  parsing  ahoold  be  like  this:  Ptauia  a  oomwmnoiM^ptrmmifi^ proper ;  of  the  third 
perBon,  singular  nmober,  femkuM  ^mtfer,  and  nominativa  OMa**  "Ban  the  oonBlniction  <tf  the 
word  aa  a pnptr  tum,  and  of  the/emtwwM  gwiifar,  ia  the  unit  rfttie  perMnlflcathm,  and  contrary 
tothelltenl 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Konna  have  modifications  of  fbor  Hods ;  namely,  Fersonsj  Numbers, 
OeaderSf  and  0X868. 

PEBS0N8. 

PersouB,  in  grammar,  are  modificatioiu  tliat  distinguish  the  speaker,  the 
hearer,  and  the  person  or  thing  merely  spoken  of. 

There  are  three  persons  ;  the  ^rat^  the  second,  and  the  third. 

The  Jirst  jxrson  is  that  which  denotes  the  speaker  or  initer ;  as,  "  7 
Paul  have  written  it." 

The  aewnd  person  is  that  which  denotes  the  hearer,  or  the  person  ad- 
dressed ;  as,  '^Bobertj  who  did  this  ?" 

The  third  person  is  that  which  denotes  the  person  or  thing  merely 
spoken  of ;  as,  "  Jamea  loves  his  book," 

OBaBBTATIOlTS. 

Ob3.  1. — ^The  distinction  c£  persons  is  founded  on  the  cUfibrent  relatioiifl  which  the  objects  mm- 
tioned  in  any  disoonree  may  bear  to  the  dieooune  iteelC  The  speaker  or  writer,  being  the  mover 
and  maker  <if  the  oommuniootioa,  of  course  stands  in  the  nearest  or  fnt  of  thelw  reiatioos.  The 
hearer  or  hsannL  being  personally  present  and  directiy  addiMsed,  evidently  sostdn  the  next  or 
mcwkI  of  tiiesB  rwatfauu;  this  rdafion  Is  also  that  of  tha  reader,  trtien  he  pemseswfaat  is  addressed 
to  himself  in  print  or  wnthig.  lastly,  whatsoever  or  wfaoaoerer  is  morely  moitioned  in  the  dis- 
course, bears  to  it  that  more  remote  relation  which  ccmstitates  tibe  third  peraoD.  The  distinction 
of  persCHU  belongs  to  noons,  laouoam^  and  finite  verbs;  and  to  theee  it  is  always  i^t^died,  either 
1^  pecuUarity  of  form  or  oonstruction,  or  by  tnfMonce  from  the  prind^es  of  oonooid.  ftummns 
are  like  tlieir  aateoedent^  and  verbs  are  Hke  thedr  subjects,  in  peison. 

Osa.  3.— Of  tha  persoiu^  nomben^  genders,  oases,  aiid  some  other  grammatical  modificaticmsof 
wtHdfl,  it  should  be  observed  that  they  bekmg  not  e^uidrely  to  any  one  part  of  q>eech,  but  Jointly 
and  equally,  to  two  or  three.  Hence,  it  is  neceesaiy  that  oar  d^nittou  ct  these  things  be  such 
as  will  ap^y  to  each  of  tiiem  in  fiiD,  or  under  all  drcomstanoM;  for  the  deAnitkiDB  ought  to  be  as 
goieral  in  thdr  epi^io^ion  as  are  the  things  or  properties  defined.  Any  person,  number,  gender, 
case,  or  other  grammatical  modification,  is  really  but  one  and  the  same  ttun^  in  whatever  part  of 
i^eech  it  may  be  found.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  tiie  vny  natore  of  every  finrn  cX  syntactical 
agreement;  and  aa  plainly  contra^ctad  in  one  haU|  and  probably  roorey  of  the  dritnMaM  nsoally 
girea  of  these  things. 

Obs.  3. — Let  it  be  nuderstood,  that  penona,  in  ^rammair,  are  not  v)orda,  but  more  forma,  nlfr 
tkma,  or  modifications  of  wturds;  that  ^ey  are  things,  thus  named  by  a  figure;  fAmjp  of  the  neuter 
gender,  and  not  living  souls.  But  persons,  in  oommon  parlmoe^  or  in  ordinary  hfo^  are  iatdUgmt 
beiaifs,  of  one  or  the  otiier  sex.  These  olg'ecti,  diflbrent  aa  they  are  in  their  n^ar^  are  ocntimiallv 
oonfonnded  by  the  makers  of  English  grammars:  aa,  "The  fint  jeaoa  iathepermmwho  speaka" 
— Oomltt't  Oram.,  p.  17.  So  Bidmell,  of  Londm:  "The  >v(jM>wn  speaks  of  AavMef^;  as,  IJohn 
take  thee  E^Mtb^  The  aeeond  person  has  tiie  speech  directed  to  him,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
present ;  as,  Thou  Harry  art  a  widud  fiOow.  The  third  person  is  spoken  o^  or  described,  and 
8ai^>oaed  to  be  abtaU;  da,  UuU  ^umaa  ia  a  good  man.  And  in  the  same  manner  the  plural  pro* 
noims  are  nsed,irtien  more  than  one  are  n)f^[^<£"—JKdtiHa'«d^vi^^  "Tba 
person  qwakiogia  the  fltistpanon;  thsp^^^  qpcdEsnto^  tbenoond;  andtbepemn  spoksnof; 
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the  third." — Rusaeffa  Gram.,  p.  IC.  "The  first  person  is  the  speaker." — Parker  &  fhx^s  QrattL, 
Part  i,  p^  6.  "  Person  ia  tliat,  which  distinguiahes  a  noun,  thai  tpeaka,  one  ^oken  to,  or  one  spcAm 
oimii" — &  R  .^^a  Gnm^  p.  6.  "  A  noun  that  speaks  1"  A  noun  "^ken  tol"  Ifevernie 
of  Father  Hdl's  nouns  shall  speak  for  ittelfl  or  answer  when  "spoken  to,"  will  it  not  rqmive 
lum?  And  bow  oan  the  first  person  be  "  A«  perm  who  speaks,"  when  ever;  w<nd  f£  tlids 
phnwe  isf^the  Avdpascm?  Host  certainly,  it  is  not  tie,  nor  any  one  of  his  sort  If  any  body 
canboast  ofboDg  **tM  ^jfjMrwnfn^nMnar,"  I  pray,  is  it?  Is  it  not  ^  even /f  Many 
granunariaos  say  so.  But  nay :  such  authors  know  not  what  the  &iBt  person  in  grammar  is.  The 
Ber.  Chaiiea  Aduna,  with  infinite  absurdity,  makes  the  three  persons  in  grammar  to  be  never  any 
thing  but  three  noma,  which  hold  a  cc»ilabulation  thus:  "  Person  is  defined  to  be  that  which  dis- 
tiagaiAmaiiomihatapettJea,  om  spoken  la,  oroat^olunof.  The  noim  that  spe^  [,]  is  the  first 
poson;  as,  I,  James,  was  present  Hie  nom  that  is  ^c^ceo  to^  fs  the  secoad  person;  as^  James, 
were  you  present?  The  flotw  flut  is  qioken  oC  is  the  third  person;  as,  James  waB  present." — 
Adams's  System  of  English  &vm^  -p.  9.  What  can  be  a  greater  Mindo',  than  to  call  the  first 
pereon  a  verb,  of  a  pronoun,  or  even  of  a  noun,  "thewim  that  spealcsf"  What  canbe  mws 
absuitl  than  are  tiie  following  assertions  ?  "  Jiimins  are  m  the  first  person  when  specMsg.  Nouoa 
are  of  the  secood  person  when  addressed  or  apolm  to." —  0.  G.  Upton's  Oram.,  p.  9. 

Obb.  4. — Ajl  other  enw,  scarcely  leas  gross  than  that  which  has  just  been  noticed,  is  the  rery 
common  one  of  ideatiiying  the  ^ree  grammatical  peraoos  with  certain  toords,  called  personal  |ao> 
noona:  as,  "/  ii  the  flnt  person,  thou  the  aaoond,  he,ahe  arU,tiie  third." — Smith's  ProdueUve 
Gram^  p.  53.    "/ is  the  flnt  person,  sbgolar.    3)io»  is  the  seoood  person,  singolor.  Se,ahe,ot 

is  the  third  person,  singular.  TTd  is  toe  first  person,  pluraL  Ye  or  you  is  the  second  person, 
pfamL  7Vv  is  ^e  third  prawn,  pluraL" — L.  Murray  s  Gra/mmar,  p.  SI ;  IngeraoiSa,  hi;  D. 
Mames,  37 ;  A.  Ftia£8,  18 ;  Kirlsham\  98 ;  Cooper's,  T.E.  UOkr's,  26 ;  BuEs,  21 ;  Fro^s, 
13;  WSaxz'a,  18;  Bacon's,  19;  Alger's,  22;  Maia>y's,  19;  Perley's,  15;  S.  Putnam's,  22.  Now 
there  is  uo  more  [ffopiiety  in  ^rrning,  th^  "  1  is  Vu  first  person,"  than  in  declaring  tliatnu^  toe, 
us,  am,  oaradoea,  tos  UtinA,  I  mrite,  or  any  other  word  or  phrase  the  first  posui,  ia  the  tinA 
pcnon.  Tet  ICorray  has  (^ven  as  no  other  definitiona  or  explanations  of  the  poBOis  Uum  the 
ur^i^iig  emmeoDfl  aaaertioos;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  oil  the  rest  who  are  here  named,  have  been 
content  to  deflnethem  only  OS  ho  did.  Somo  others,  however,  have  done  stUl  worse:  as,  "Thereare 
Sires  peraonal  {ffonouns;  so  callod,  because  tbcy  denote  the  three  persona,  teho  are  the  subjeots  ot 
a  discourse,  riz.  IsL  J,  who  is  the  person  speaking ;  3d  thou,  who  is  spoken  to ;  3d  Ac,  sJ^  or  it, 
uho  is  spoken  o^  and  thoir  plurals,  we,  ye  or  you,  they." — Bingham's  Acddence,  20th  Ed.,  p.  1. 
Ilere  the  two  kinds  of  error  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  ore  Jumbled  ti^thcr.  It  is  impossible 
to  vnite  worse  English  than  tliis  1  Nor  is  the  following  much  better :  "  Of  the  personal  pronouns 
t'me  are  five,  viz.  ^  in  the  first  person,  speaking;  Ihm,  in  the  second  person,  ^ken  to ;  and  Be, 
<i;  in  the  tliird  person,  spoten  <3£."—NiitUng'a  Oram.,  p.  25. 

Ods.  S. — In  written  language,  the  first  person  denotes  the  writer  or  author ;  and  the  sownc^  the 
reader  or  person  addressed:  except  when  the  writer  describes  not  himself,  but  some  otte  else,  as 
ottering  to  an  otlier  the  words  wliich  ho  records.  This  exception  takes  place  more  particularly  in 
tlie  writing  of  dialogues  and  dramas ;  in  which  the  first  and  second  persona  aro  abundantly  used, 
not  as  the  representatives  of  the  autlior  and  his  reader,  but  oa  denoting  the  fictitious  Efpeakers  and 
hearers  that  figure  in  each  scene.  But,  in  discourss,  the  grammatical  persons  may  be  changed 
iT^boot  a  change  of  tho  living  subject  In  the  following  sentence^  tho  three  grammatical  persoDS 
sro  all  of  them  used  with  relbrenco  to  one  and  tho  same  individual :  "  Say  ye  of  i/nn  whom  tho 
Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  tho  world,  Than  Uatphemai,  bocatiao  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of 
Godf—Joha,  x,  36. 

Obs.  6. — The  speaker  seldom  refers  to  liiniself  ly  name,  oa  tho  speaker;  and,  of  tho  objects 
iriiich  thero  is  ooca^on  to  name  in  discourse,  but  comparatively  fow  ore  such  as  can  over  be  sup- 
poKd  to  speaic  ConsequenUy,  nouns  aro  rarely  ™^  In  the  first  person ;  and  when  they  do 
assume  tills  relaUon,  a  pronoun  is  commoolyassodated  with  them:  as,  "JJohn," — "  WeBriins." 
These  wOTds  I  oonceivo  to  agree  tbrou^iout,  in  person,  number,  gender,  and  caso ;  though  it  musb 
be  oonfescd,  that  agreement  liko  this  is  not  always  required  between  words  in  appodUom  But 
BCPSie  grammarians  deny  the  first  person  to  nouns  oltogethcr ;  others,  with  much  more  consistency, 
ascribe  it  ;*  whilo  vofy  many  are  entirely  silent  on  tlie  subject.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  both  tho  doc- 
trine of  concords,  and  tho  analog  of  general  grammar,  require  its  odmiasion.  Tho  reason  of  this 
may  bo  B'xn  iu  tho  following  examples :  "  "niemistocks  ad  te  veni."  "  I  Tlicmistoclca  have  come 
toyou." — Grant's  Latia  Gram.,  p.  12.  '^Adsum  Troias  jEneas" — ^Tii^fiL  "  Ihmvlua  Mexregia 
amaoffero^—^TX.   "Awt3>alp^pacm"—Id.   '*OaSopiuareeensui."Seo  Syvac^a  (hmediea, 

*  "ir  Tor  tM  tout  before  a  luune,  It  [thennme]  la  of  the  first  ponon:  oa,  /,  K~~K~,  daeUtn;  we,  N—and 
U—ioprvmim." — WartTa  Orajn.,  p.  63.  "Noans  which  relite  to  the  penon  or  mrBoua  tpeaking,  an  ntd  to 
be  of  ths  /Uit  penon ;  u,  I.  WtUian,  epeak  to  700."— Foiols'e  Common  School  Oram.,  Part  11,  p.  22.  Tho 
fint  poraon  of  aoniu  !■  »dmlttod  bj  Alnivortb,  R.  W.  BaHef,  Barnard,  BriKhtland,  J.  H.  Brown,  BulUoiu, 
Botler,  Cardell,  Chandler,  S.  W.  CUrk,  Cooper,  D\j,  Emmono,  Famum,  Feltoo,  Fiak,  Jnhn  Flint,  Fowle, 
Pruee,  Oflbert,  OoUibnrr,  K.  O.  Oreene,  S.  B.  Greone,  HaU,  HaUock,  Hamlin,  Hart,  Hendriek,  HIley,  feriev. 
Picket,  Pbineo,  RiumU,  ButbonK  Benden,  Bnuui,  R.  C  Smith,  Speer,  Weld,  Wells,  WUcox,  and  otben.  It  u 
dented,  dtber  exprevdjr  at  TirtoaUy,  by  Alger,  Bacon,  Comly,  Devis,  Ditwortb,  Greenlaaf,  Guj.  Hazen,  Inger- 
•oD,  Jandon,  Elrkbaio,  Latham,  L.  Hamy,  Ualtby,  Herdumt,  HtUer,  Nuttiog,  ParkbarBt,  a  Patniua,  Kev. 
T.  Bmltii,  and  others.  Amone  ue  giummariana  who  do  not  appear  to  have  uotleed  the  pereona  of  nonna  at  all, 
■nAlden,  W.  Allen,  D.  C.  AUsn,  Ash,  Bleknell,  Bingham,  Bialr,  Bnebamn,  Bnoke,  Bum,  Barr,  Charebm, 
Caer,  CoUi,  Dmlton,  D«wl>o^^  Abel  f^ut,  B.  W.  OrMO,  Hurienit  Jidinwn,  Lennie,  Lowth,  Uetutyv,  HnUI. 
IU,  FiWao^ri  fltintfirrfl.  Warn,  Waldwr,  and  Wetater. 
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atOiemd.  "PauJ^iuiiq)oeUe,&a,imtoTiiiu>th7,  myownBOtiiatiie^th.'' — 13TflL,i,l.  Again, 
if  tin  word  Gmiis  oftho  aeooad  penon,  in  the  t^t,  **  TTton,  Ood,teeBltxao,"  why  ihoold  any  one 
deny  tbot  Paxil  Is  (rf'tbe  flnt  pereon.  In  this  oael  "IPcail  ham  -mUXm  HV—^Hanon,  19.  Or 
this?  "The  ealutadon  by  the  band  of  nui  PauL"—OoL,  h,  18.  And  bo  (rf*  the  plaral:  "Of  von 
btnlderff." — Acts,  iv,  11.  "Ofua  the  (giostks."~2  PeL,  iii,  2.  How  can  it  be  pretended,  tiia^  in  the 
pbraae,  I  Paul,"  /is  of  tho  flrBt  penon,  as  denoting  the  speaker,  and  Pavl,  of  some  other  person, 
as  denoting  something  or  somebody  that  is  not  the  ^>eaker?  Let  the  admirera  of  Murray,  Kirlc- 
ham,  Ii^eraoU,  R.  0.  Smith,  Gomly,  Greeulea^  Parkharst,  or  of  any  others  who  teach  this  absurd' 
ity,  answer. 

Obs.  1. — As,  in  the  direct  e{^catioQ  what  are  called  CfaristiHU  names,  ttiere  is  a  kind  of 
bmiliari^,  which  on  many  oocasioas  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  ot  propor  respect;  so  in  a 
A«quent  aai  &mEliar  use  of  the  aecond  person,  as  it  is  the  placdng  of  an  other  in  the  more  intimate 
relt^on  of  the  hearer,  and  one's  self  in  that  of  tho  speaks,  there  ia  a  sort  of  assnmption  which 
may  seem  less  modest  and  respectful  than  to  use  the  third  person.  In  the  following  example, 
the  patriarch  Jacob  uses  both  forms;  applying  the  term  servant  to  himselfl  and  to  his  brother 
Esau  tho  term  lord:  "Let  my  lord,  /  pray  thee,  pass  over  before  Au  senatd:  and  /  will  lead  on 
eofUy." — Qea.,  xxxiii,  11.  Fot  wlien  a  qieaker  writo- does  not  choose  to  declare  himself  in  the 
Jint  person,  or  to  address  Us  hearer  or  reader  in  tiie  mxmd,  he  speaks  of  both  or  either  in  the 
third.  IRius  If  oaea  relates  what  Mom  ^  and  Oesar  reooids  the  aduerements  of  Oceaar.  Bo 
JucUh  humbly  beseeches  Joseph;  "Let  thy  aervani  abide  hi  stead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to  my 
lord." — Gen.,  xiir,  33.  And  Abraham  reverently  intercedes  with  God :  "Ohl  let  not  iAe  Xord  be 
angry,  and  I  will  apeak," — Qm.,  zriil,  30.  And  the  Faalmist  prays:  "  Qcd  be  merdful  unto  us, 
and  blesa  us;  and  canae  hia  &oe  to  ihiiie  upon  dh*'— Ai,  Ixri^  1.  8o^  on  mwe  oanoion  oooar 
aiMis:— 

"  Aa  win  the  res^  so  wOfeA  WMtader.^—Shicie. 

"ffidiard  ofYc^  bow/ora  our  dearest  Wt^V—Id.* 
Obs.  8. — When  iniuiimata  things  are  apokeo  to,  they  mpamn^M;  and  their  names  are  put 
In  the  second  praaon,  beoauae  by  the  figure  the  olflectB  are  m^ppoaed  to  be  capable  of  bearing:  u 
"What  aOed  thee,  0  thoa  sea,  that  thou  fleddest?  thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  drivai  back?  Ta 
momtain*,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams;  and  ye  litiie  ?uS»,  like  lambs?  Tremble,  Owu  aarlh,  at  the 
jnesenoeof  tho  Lord,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob." — Aoim^cxiT,  6-7. 

NUMBERS. 

Numbers,  in  grammar,  are  modifications  that  distinguish  xraitj  and 
plurality. 

There  are  two  numbers  ;  the  Hnffidar  and  the  plwcU. 
The  ainfftUar  number  is  that  which  denotes  but  one  ;  as,  "  The  hoy 
learns." 

The  jplurcd  nmnher  is  that  which  denotes  more  than  one  ;  as,  "  The 

Sows  learn!* 

The  plural  number  of  nmns  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  a  or  es  to 
the  singular :  as,  6oo&,  books;  box,  boxes;  sofa,  sofas;  hero,  heroes. 

When  the  singular  ends  in  a  sound  which  will  unite  with  that  of  6,  tho 
plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  8  only,  and  1^  number  of  syllahLes 
18  not  increased  :  as,  pen,  pens;  graw,  grapes. 

But  when  the  sonnd  <a  9  cannot  be  united  with  that  of  the  primitive 
word,  the  regular  plural  adds  s  to  final  e,  and  es  to  other  termmations, 
and  lorms  a  separate  syllable  :  as,  page,  pages;  fox,  foxes. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — The  distinction  of  numbers  serves  merely  to  show  whether  we  speak  of  one  object,  or 
of  more.  In  some  languages,  as  the  Greek  and  the  Arabic,  there*  ia  a  dttcU  number,  which  denotes 
two,  or  a  jkUt;  but  in  ours,  this  prop^^  of  w(xda,  or  dass  ot  modifications,  extends  no  &rther 
tiian  to  tUstinguish  unity  ftvm  pltmlity,  and  piurali^  ftixn  unity.  It  belongs  to  nouna,  {UYOtouna, 
and  finite  verbs;  and  to  these  it  Is  always  i^ed,  either  by  pecoUaii^  of  ftnn,  or  by  inference 
from  the  princ^es  of  concord.  Frouoons  are  uke  tbdr  antecedents^  and  vrabs  are  Hke  their  sub- 
jectB,  in  number. 

Ob8.  2. — ^Tbe  most  common  way  of  forming  the  plural  of  English  nouns,  is  that  of  simply  add- 
ing to  them  an  s;  which,  when  it  unites  with  a  sharp  consonant,  is  always  sharp,  or  hissing ;  and 
when  it  follows  a  vowel  or  a  flat  mate,  is  graierally  flat,  like  » :  thus,  in  tlie  words,  «ft*p^  s/d^ 

'  Prof.  8.  8.  Greeoo  most  abmrdljr  and  eironeonily  teHhM,  Uw^  "Whan  the  ipeaJcer  wtehea  t«  i«pr«Miit 
Mmaellt,  lu  eamtot  UM  hit  nams,  hat  mvtt  dh  aoma  otber  wM,  u, /;  [end] 'rtMD  he  wldwi  to  rapraaat  tha 

■nffidenU/  >how  ttuo  faMt^  o<  aU  this.  »- 
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ptfet,  Ttxka,  depHu,  lakes,  gv^,  it  is  sharp;  but  in  moa,  hoojB,  rkers,  hiOa,  ponds,  pailis,  rmcs,  mis, 
flags,  it  is  0$X.  The  tenninations  whidi  alwaTS  make  the  regular  plural  in  es,  vith  increase  of 
^Ibblea,  are  twelve;  naioety,  ce,f/«,ch  aoRi,  che  Bolt,  A,as,s,se,x,  xe,  z,  and«:  as  in  face,  faces; 
age,  ages;  ionJi,  tordua;  niiA^  nidut;  tUA,  dMM;  Uaa,  kitaa;  nAta,  rebuaes;  tens,  lenses; 
lAaise,  dmaa;  corpse,  corpses;  nme,  tnirees;  box,  boeea;  axe,  axes;  phit,  phhaes;  mme,  mazes. 
AH  ottier  endiiiga  readHj  anite  in  Bound  either  with  the  sharp  or  with  the  flat  s,  as  they  tliorr- 
Belrea  are  sharp  or  flat ;  and,  to  avoid  an  increase  of  sfllables,  we  allow  the  final  e  mute  to  remain 
mute  after  that  letter  is  added :  thua,  wo  alwajs  prouounco  as  monosyllablefl  the  words  babes, 
Hades,  etr^,  Utiles,  yokes,  »cak»,  names,  canes,  ropes,  shores,  plates,  doves,  and  the  lilce. 

OBa  3. — Though  the  irregular  {doiaU  of  our  language  appear  con^derably  numerous  when 
bfoof^t  together,  thej  are  in  bet  Vmy  few  in  compariaoQ  with  the  many  Hxmsands  that  arc  per- 
fect^ rin^  and  regular.  In  some  instancee^  however,  usage  is  various  in  writtng,  though  uni- 
fbrm  in  qiecch;  an  nnsettlement  peculiar  to  certain  words  tliat  terminate  in  vowe^;  as,  Ji<d>bis, 
or  nAbies;  ocUatos,  or  odavoes;  aUorrdes,  or  attorneys.  There  are  also  some  other  difBculties 
respedii^  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and  especially  respecting  those  of  foreign  words ;  of  compound 
terms;  of  names  and  titles;  and  of  words  redundant  or  deficient  in  r^rd  to  the  numbers, 
miat  is  moat  worthy    notice  req)ecting  all  these  puzzling  points  of  Englisli  grammar,  is  briefly 


Ob8.  4. — ^It  is  s  genenu  rule  of  Et^ish  grammar,  that  all  singular  nouns  ending  with  a  vowel 
preceded  by  an  other  vowel,  aball  fi»m  the  plural  liry  siniply  aasumii^  an  «;  aa,I^a,  pieiu ;  idea, 
tdeas;  hernia,  hermas;  bee,  bees;  lie,  Hes;  foe^  foes;  slioe,  shoes;  cae,  cues;  eye,  eyes;  folio,  foHoa; 
baanboo,  bamboos;  auJcoo,  mckoos;  embryo,  embryos;  bvreati,  bareaus;  purliett,  jmrUms;  son,  sous; 
view,  views;  straw,  straws;  play,  plays;  key,  keys;  medley,  medleys;  viceroy,  viceroys;  gtiy,  guys. 
To  this  rule,  the  plurals  of  words  ending  in  quy,  as  aSoquiea,  colloquies,  obloquies,  soliloqtiies,  ore 
Gommooly  made  exceptions;  because  many  have  conceived  that  the  u,  in  such  instances,  is  a  mere 
appeudage  to  the  9,  or  is  a  consonant  having  the  power  <^  w,  and  not  a  vowel  forming  a  diphtbong 
with  Oiey,  AH  ottier  deviations  from  the  inle,  as  monies  for  moneys,  dHea  for  atieys,  vofliM  fix 
vcdkya,  ^immkt  Jbr  diimneys,  Ac,  are  now  nstially  condemned  as  errora.  &eo  Rule  12ttt  &r 
Spelling. 

Obs.  6. — It  is  also  a  general  princip^  that  nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  constmant,  chango 
tiia  y  into  1^  and  add  es  for  the  plural,  without  increase  of  syllables :  as,  fly,  flies ;  ally,  allies ;  ct^, 
cifiei ;  colony,  colonies.  So  nouns  in  (so  &r  as  we  have  any  that  are  susceptible  of  a  change  df 
DombM',)  fonn  the  plural  regularly  1^  assuming  es ;  as,  alkak,  aikaHes;  salmagundi,  talmagtmdies. 
OonmHHi  nomu  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  are  nomerous;  and  none  of  them  deviate 
finm  the  finegrang  of  fbiming  the  plural :  thus,  duty,  duties.  The  termbatim  added  is  n, 
and  the  y  is  changed  into  i,  according  to  the  general  principle  expressed  in  Rule  11th  for  Spell* 
ing.  But,  to  this  principle,  or  rule,  some  writers  have  suppoacd  that  proper  nouns  were  to  be 
accoont«d  exceptions.  And  accordingly  we  sometimes  find  such  names  mado  plural  by  the  mere 
addidott  of  an«;  as,  "How  como  the  Pyiltagoras',  [it  skould  be,  ihe  Fythagorases,}  the  Aris- 
iotles,  the  Tkdlys,  the  Livys,  to  appear,  even  to  us  at  this  distance,  as  stars  of  tlio  first  magnitude 
in  the  vast  fields  of  ether?" — Burgh's  Dignity,  Vol.  i,  p.  131.  Tliis  doctrine,  adoptod  from  some 
<^  our  older  grammars,  I  was  myself  at  one  period,  inclined  to  countenance ;  (see  JmHtutea  of 
Ea^fibA  Grammar,  p.  33,  at  tlie  bottom ;)  but  nirthcr  observation  having  led  mo  to  suspect,  there 
is  more  auOwrHy  tar  choxiging  the  y  than  for  rctuning  it,  I  shall  by-and-^  exhibit  some  examples 

this  change,  and  leave  the  reader  to  take  his  choice  of  the  two  forms,  or  principles. 

OBa  6.— The  vowel  a,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  (except  in  tho  questionable  term  Jtuaa,  or  when 
ulen^  as  in  gianea.)  has  always  its  Italian  or  middle  sound,  as  heard  in  tho  inteijcction  alia!  a 
sound  which  readily  unites  with  that  of  s  flat,  and  which  ought,  in  deliberate  spcccli,  to  be  care- 
fiilly  preserved  in  jdnrals  from  tlus  ending:  as,  Canada,  the  Canadas;  cupola,  cupolas;  comma, 
commas;  anaOiema,  anaOianaa.  To  pronounoe  the  final  aflat,  as  AfricaySsx  Africa,  is  a  mark 
<^  vulgar  Ignorance. 

Obs.  7. — The  vowel  e  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  generally  silent ;  and,  even  when  otherwise,  it 
remuna  single  in  plurals  from  this  ending;  the  es,  wlionever  the  «  is  vocal,  being  soundet  eez,  or 
like  the  wtvd  ease:  as,  apostrophe,  apostrophes;  epiiome,  epitomes;  eirtiile,  simius.  This  class  of 
words  being  anomalous  in  respect  to  pronunciation,  some  authors  have  attempted  to  reform  them, 
by  ntwnging  the  «  to  ^  in  the  angular,  and  writing  ies  for  tiie  plural:  as,  apostropky,  apostrophiea ; 
^itamy,  qttlotiaea;  eimHij,  timiUes.  A  refonnation  of  some  sort  seems  desirablo  here,  and  this 
DBS  the  advantage  of  being  flnt  pro|>oeed;  but  it  is  not  extensively  adopted,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be;  for  tho  vowel  sound  in  queeticnL  is  not  exactly  that  of  tlie  terminations  y  and  ies,  but  one 
wiiich  seems  to  require  ee — a  stronger  sound  than  that  of  y,  though  Eimilar  to  it 

Ob&  8, — For  nouns  ending  in  open  o  preceded  by  a  consonant,  tho  regular  method  of  forming 
the  plural  seems  to  be  tliat  of  adding  «8 ;  aa  m  bilboes,  umboes,  bvboes,  calia>es,  moriscoes,  gam- 
badoes, barricadoes,  fumadoes,  carbonadoes,  tornadoes,  bravadoes,  torpedoes,  innuendoes,  viragoes, 
moRffoes,  embargoes,  cargoes,  potargoes,  echoes,  buffaloes,  volcanoes,  heroes,  negroes,  potatoes,  mani- 
festoes, midSUoa,  stilOioes,  woes.  In  words  of  thU  class,  tho  e  appeus  to  be  useful  as  a  means  of 
pnserviog  the  right  sound  ^  the  o ;  consequently,  such  of  them  as  are  the  most  frequently  used, 
Mve  become  the  moat  flimly  fixed  m  this  orthc^phy.  In  iHsctice,  however,  we  find  many  sim- 
ilar nouns  very  frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  written  with  s  only;  as,  cantos,  juntos,  grottos,  sobs, 
quartos,  octavos,  daodedmos,  tyros.  So  that  even  the  best  scholars  seem  to  have  frequently  doubted 
which  termination  thoy  ought  to  re^rd  as  the  regular  one.  The  whole  class  includes  more  than 
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one  hundred  \rord&  Borne,  howorer,  ore  aeldom  used  in  Qie  plurel ;  and  o&era^  never.  Wo  and 
jK^taio  are  aometimts  'niittea  tooe  and  potaioe.  This  may  bav^  Bprung  from  a  notion,  that  sucb  ta 
have  the  e  in  the  plural,  should  have  it  also  in  tho  euugular.  But  this  piiDcifde  has  never  been 
carried  out ;  and,  being  repugnant  to  derivation,  it  probably  never  wiU  be.  Tbe  ooij  Eaglidi 
appellatives  that  are  estabt^ed  in  oe,  are  the  following  fourteen :  seven  monoeyUabkB,  dee,  foe, 
rve,  dioe,  Ooe,  aoe,  toe;  and  seven  Imger  words,  rockdoe,  aloe,  fiHoe,  canoe,  nMebte,  t^a^  dtplne. 
fHielast  is  pronounced  ifty-lo-e  by  Wtvceeter;  but  'W^ister,  Bolles,  end  some  othos,  {pveitaii 
word  of  two  syliables  only.* 

Obs.  9. — Estabhshcd  exceptions  oi^t  to  be  eaumrarated  and  treated  es  exceptions ;  hot  it  ia 
impos^lo  to  remember  how  to  write  some  ecorea  of  words,  eo  neaiiy  alike  aa  Jwmadoea  and  gn- 
nados,  stiieUoea  and  paiiruAtos,  if  they  are  allowed  to  di£fer  in  termination,  as  these  examples  do  b 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  Kay,  for  lack  of  a  rule  to  guide  bis  pen,  e%-en  Johnson  himself  could  ncA 
remember  the  orthography  of  the  common  word  mangoes  wdl  enough  to  copy  it  twice  witboutia- 
ccoisistency.  This  may  be  seen  by  hia  example  from  King,  under  the  words  mango  and  polafi. 
^nce,  tiuvefbi^  nther  teaminatiou  is  prdbraUe  to  the  unoertafaity  which  must  attend  a  diviMD 
of  this  ohtBS  of  words  between  the  two ;  and  since  e>  has  snne  claim  to  the  prefeiCTce^  as  bang 
a  bettor  index  to  the  sound ;  I  BhoU  make  no  excoptionfi  to  tbe  principle,  that  common  noaw 
ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  take  «  for  the  plural  Murray  says,  "  35>km  which  ebd  in  o 
have  sometimes  es  added,  to  form  the  plural ;  as,  cargo,  echo,  hero,  negro,  eumifesto,  potatn, 
volcano,  wo :  and  sometimes  only  a ;  as,  folios  nuncio^  punctilio,  sera^io." — Octavo  GTam~,  p.  40. 
This  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  it  is  to  be  infemd  from  his  exam^iBt,  that  others  like  tbem  in 
fonnaretotakefforesacocndin^;  and  tUs  Is  what  I  teach,  (lioagh  it  cannot  be  aid  that  Uomy 
maintiuns  tbe  prindplo. 

Obs.  1 0. — Proper  names  of  iadMduab,  strictly  used  as  Budi,  havo  no  pluraL  But  when  serenl 
persons  of  tho  same  name  are  spoken  o^  tlio  noun  becomes  in  some  degree  common,  and  admitg 
of  the  plural  form  and  an  article;  aa,  "  The  Stuaria,  the  Gaaacn." — W.  AUen^a  Oram.,  pL  41. 
Those,  however,  may  still  bo  called  proper  notaw,  in  parang;  because  they  are  only  inflertioDR 
pccuUaily  api^ed,  of  certain  names  which  are  indisputably  soch.  So  likewiso  when  such  noow 
are  u3od  to  denote  diaracter :  aa,  *' iSivItnnoii^  for  wise  men;  JVimo^  fix- tyrants.'* — lb.  "Herevc 
see  it  becomes  a  doubt  which  of  Qm  two  &rcule9ea,  was  tiie  moostepqaeDer.'* — lUia  io  ropr'i 
Diatciad,  iv,  493.  The  proper  names  of  nationa,  tribea,  and  aoeietiea,  are  generally  phiral:  an.1. 
except  in  a  direct  address,  they  are  usually  construed  with  ;he  deflnito  article :  as,  "  The  Gneh. 
ihe  AOieniana,  the  Jews,  the  Jeamia."  But  such  worda  may  take  the  ungular  form  with  tbe  ind^ 
nite  article,  as  often  aa  we  have  occaaion  to  speak  of  an  individual  of  such  a  pet^le;  as,  ''A  Greei. 
an  Athenian,  a  Jew,  a  Jeauit."  These,  tooj  may  be  called  proper  nouta  ;  bccaose  thery  are  natioial 
patriol,  (H-  tribal  names,  each  referring  to  some  place  or  people,  and  aro  not  appellatives,  whici 
refer  to  actual  sorts  or  kinds,  not  considered  local 

Obs.  11. — ^Proper  names,  when  thej  form  the  |dand,  Strr  the  most  part  form  it  r^nlaily,  hy  ■» 
soming  s  or  e*  according  to  the  ternunation :  aa,  OaroHtui,  tho  Caratifiaa ;  James,  ttie  Jamaa 
And  those  which  are  onlyor  chiclly  plural,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  such  terminations  as  are  ;»Dp<« 
to  distinguish  them  as  plurals,  bo  that  the  form  for  the  angular  mny  be  inferred :  as,  "  The  lit* 
gooses  occupy  nearly  a  third  of  Siberia." — BaSn'a  Geog.,  p.  3T9.  llcro  tho  singular  must  certain^ 
be  a  Timgooae.  "  The  principal  tribes  are  tho  Paumees,  tho  Amyxiltoes,  and  tho  Ottmanehet,  who 
roam  tliroagfa  the  regions  of  the  Platte,  tho  Arkansaw,  and  the  Norte." — lb.,  p.  179.  Here 
DDgaiars  may  bo  supposed  to  tie  a  Famiee,  aa  Arrapaho,  and  a  Cvmamiie,  *^'Sb»  Heaths  v 
Flwidian  &mily  comprised  tho  Cherokees,  Creeks,  ChidkoMwa,  Ghoctaaa,  Seminoles,  and  Ifatdta.' 
— lb.,  p.  1T9.  Here  all  are  regular  plurals,  except  the  last ;  and  this  probably  wigai.  to  be  Natchaet, 
bat  JelTerson  spells  it  Xdtchea,  the  singular  of  which  I  do  not  know.  Sometimei)  foreign  words  or 
foreign  terminationa  havo  been  unproperiy  preferred  to  our  own ;  wUdi  last  are  nxHre  inteDigSile: 
and  therefore  better:  as,  Esquimattx,  to  Esqatmaaa;  Knidetuaix,  to  J^iMmuk^  or  Crees;  Simt. 
to  Sious,  or  Dahcotaha ;  Iroquoia,  to  Jroquoya,  or  Himms. 

Ob^  12. — Respecting  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  o,  %  y,  preceded  by  a  eoDSOoan^  tben> 
is  in  present  usage  much  uncertainty.  As  any  vowel  sonnd  maj  be  uttered  with  an  s,  many 
writers  suppose  thesa  letters  to  require  for  plurals  strictly  regular,  tbe  e  only ;  and  to  take  a  oc- 
cainonally,  by  way  of  exception.  Others,  ^rhapa  with  more  reason,)  aaiasae,  that  the  most  usual 
r^ular,  and  proper  endings  for  tho  plural,  in  these  instances,  are  iea,  ois,  and  ue> ;  as,  aJkaa,  oBailiei : 
haio,  haloes ;  gna,  gnues ;  enemy,  enemies.  This,  I  think,  is  right  for  OHnmon  nouns.  How  ikr 
proper  names  are  to  bo  made  exceptions,  because  they  aro  proper  namesj  is  another  question  It 
is  certain  that  somo  of  thorn  are  not  to  bo  excepted:  as,  for  instance,  AUeghaay,  the  A\leghaHiet: 
Sic3y,  the  Two  Sicilies;  Ptolemy,  the  Ftolemiea;  Jehu,  the  Jehnee.  So  the  names  of  bibea;  as, 
The  Miaaoariea,  the  Otoes,  the  Wttm^iagoes,  likewise^  the  howiea  and  tiia  harpies;  which  wotdf. 
though  not  strictiy  proper  names,  are  often  written  with  a  capital  aa  sm*.  like  tiiesa  are  nMief. 
cadies,  nu^iies,  acfhiea,  from  whidi  awne  writers  omit  tlie  a.  Johnam,  Walker,  and  othen,  vrito 
gipsy  ttoA  gipsies ;  Webster,  now  writes  Cfpseyand  O^wys;  Worcester  jncftn  Oxpsy,  and  probe* 

*  In  sAoe  and  ahoee,  eanoe  and  eanoea,  thoff  Uaontidedalfliidarlj,  Ukeoo;  bnt  In  doe  m  doet,  fbe  or  /om,wA 
the  reit  of  tbo  fourteen  ntrana  attore,  «4iatl)Br  ringnlar  or  ^nd,  It  reUna  the  foil  aaond  of  tla  own  Buoa,  0. 
Whether  the  plaral  of  t»o  ahonld  be  "teoea,"  aa  ChtmiWa  wrltea  It,  or  "(hm,"  whldi  la  mon  aaauBaa,l> 

Saeetlonable.  AeooriJing  to  Dr.  Aab  and  tbo  apwtater,  tha  plml  of  «iha,  takn  Mbslaiittvi^,  ta  "  adtM"- 
.atCt  Qntm.t  p.  181. 
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h\j  Oj^tiet:  Webster  moe  wrote  tiw  plural  fipite;  (see  hta  Bma^  833;)and  Johsmi  cites 
tbebauwiagliaBi— 

nesr  joD  stile^  three  aaHow  sn/paiea  met." — Gay. 

OEta.  13. — 'Proper  oamee  in  o  are  commoaly  made  pluial  s  only.  Yet  there  eeemi  to  be  the 
■me  iwoa  for  inserting  the  e  in  theae^  aa  in  other  nouuB  of  the  satne  ending ;  namelr,  to  prevent 
the  o  from  aoqairing  a  f^<xt  sound.  "  I  apprehend,"  says  Churchill,  "  it  has  been  from  an  erro- 
Dcom  notioiiof  jHt^>er  names  being  anchangeablo,  that  some,  feeling  the  necessity  of  obviating  this 
Tn^yfinnnittHnn,  have  pot  BO  ^KMtzoptie  betwesn  the  0  and  the  «  ta  the  plural,  in  stead  o/  an  e ; 
Triting  Oskfs,  Ifenfa;  and  on  a  similar  principle,  Ajanfa,  Vmtt's;  thus  using  the  posresrive  caeo 
ansoUt  ftr  tba  lum&iMifO  or  ol^JectlTO  phmL  Harris  says  reiy  properly,  '  We  lieve  our  Mttrkt 
mdonrJNJMte  :*  fiemi«s,R2,  Gh.  4;  fijr  whicb  these  wouM  have  given  us  Mark's  and  ^fl&iiyV* 
-—Sob  Onm^  p.  206.  Whatov^  may  have  been  the  motive  for  it,  euch  a  use  cf  the  ajiogtiophe 
is  a  gross  tmpropricty.  "  la  this  quoti^on,  ['  From  the  Socrates'a,  tlio  riato's,  and  ihe  Confucius'a 
of  the  age,*]  the  proper  names  should  have  been  [dundized  like  common  nouns ;  thup,  From  the 
Saerakats,  the  Piaioca,  and  the  Co^adnaes  of  the  age." — Lenniia  Gram,,  -p.  126 ;  SaUuma'a,  142. 

Obs.  14. — The  ftriltnring  ars  some  examples  of  the  plurals  of  proper  names,  which  I  Eobmit  to 
the  jodgemeiit  of  the  reader,  in  oonnezioQ  widi  the  forcing  obscrraticdu :  "  The  Romans  had 
tbeir  ptosis  Marei  and  AniOfiii,  as  we  in  later  days  have  our  Marks  and  our  AtiiJionies." — Ilarrit's 
AnR«i^pi40.  "There  woeaie  to  be  more  reason  fbr  such  plurals,  as  the  Piokmies,  Scipioa,  Calos: 
or,  to  inslaBce  in  more  modem  names,  the  Sowards,  P^hama,  and  J/ontoj^ucs," — Jb.,  40.  "  Near 
the  family  teat  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Coil's-fleld." — Surw'j  Poems.  Kote,  p,  7.  "  Tryphon,  a  sur- 
nuK  cS  one  of  the  Ptolenues." — hemtpriaris  Diet,  "  ^xteen  of  the  Tubava,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  Bved  in  a  small  house." — 2b.  "  Whatare  the  JupUera  and  Jtinof  of  the  heathens  to  such 
aOodf— AirvA'«  J>iV'u^,  i,  234.  "Also  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one  person  of  the  same 
Dsmc;  u,  ti»  Semriea,  ibaBboar^**— Gobbet  £!.GrasiL,\4lli.  "Bbe  was  descended  from  the 
Anu»  and  the  ^aOe^a.^'—Lovta  Poets,  II,  103.  "Nudes^  at  ihaTwo  Sie^'^—BaWt 
Geoj^  p.  273.  The  wcffd  India,  commonly  makea  the  plural  AuUea,  not  Indias ;  and,  fbr  Ajaasef, 
tbe  poets  write  Aj'aees.  Bat  Richard  Hiley  says,  "  ^opcr  nouns,  when  pluraiized,  follow  tlie 
same  roks  as  common  nouns ;  as,  Venus,  the  Veauaea;  Ajaz,  the  Ajaaeai  Qalbo,  the  QUoee;  Henry, 
^BoM'—MUtfy'aE.  Gram,,  p.  18. 

"  He  ev'ry  d»  from  King  to  King  can  walk, 
Of  all  our  Buries,  all  oar  Edwards  talk."— Ape'i  Satkrea,  ir, 

Obs.  is.— When  a  name  and  a  title  are  to  be  used  together  in  a  plural  scnee,  many  persons  aro 
poEded  to  detennino  whctiicr  the  name,  or  the  title,  or  botli,  should  be  in  tlie  plural  fonn.  For 
tsamfdc— m  E^)eakiug  of  two  young  ladies  whoso  liunily  name  is  Bell — whether  to  call  tliem  the 
iSa  the  Misses  Bdl,  or  the  Misses  SeUa.  To  an  inquiry  on  this  point,  a  Icomed  editor,  wlio 
pT^tas  the  last,  lately  gave  his  answer  thus:  "There  are  two  young  ladies;  of  course  they  are 
'the  Uiaaes.'  ThotrnamB  la  BeQ;  of  couno  tticTD  are  two 'BgUs.'  Ei^ga^  the  oonect  pbrsBv,  in 
ifieakiiig  of  them,  is — 'the  Hisses  Bdta.'  ** — X  T.  Com.  Adv.  This  pots  the  words  in  appontion ; 
aod  there  is  no  question,  that  it  is  fiirmaSy  correct  But  still  it  Is  less  ^ccablo  to  tbe  ear,  less 
freqsently  heard,  and  lees  approved  by  grammarians,  than  the  first  phrase ;  vbich,  if  we  may  be 
&Uoved  to  aesume  that  the  two  words  may  be  talccn  together  as  a  sort  of  compound,  is  correct 
alsot  Dr.  Priestley  say^  "  When  a  name  lias  a  title  prefixed  to  it,  as  Doctor,  Miss,  Master,  ic, 
Ihe  phnal  termination  aSects  only  the  latter  of  tho  two  words ;  as,  '  The  two  Doctor  Ketiletons' — 
'The  two  Miss  Thamaaaa-^  though  a  strict  analogy  would  plead  fbr  tho  alteratioB  of  the  former 
word,  and  lead  Tis  to  say,  'The  two  DotAars  ^eWetoa'— 'Tho  two  Misses  Thomson.'"— PrienUey's 
Braak,p.S%.  The  foOivwfaigqaotatbns  show  tho  oj^ionactfecmie  other  grnmmarians :  "Twoor 
more  noons  in  concordann^  and  fbnnlng  one  oomi^ex  nsme^  or  a  name  and  a  title,  have  tlie  plural 
wniUMtion  annexed  to  tho  lost  only;  oa,  'Tho  Miss  Smiths' — 'The  three  Doctor  Simpfons' — 
'  The  two  Moiier  Wigginaes.'  With  a  few  exceptions,  ood  those  not  parallel  to  the  examples  just 
girai,  we  almost  uniformly.  In  oomplox  names,  confine  the  inflection  to  the  last  or  th6  latter 
noon." — Dr.  Orombie.  Tho  fi»reg(nng  opinion  fhnn  Crombie,  is  quoted  and  seconded  by  Uaunder, 
i4» adds  the  IbUowing example:  "l^ui^  Dr.  Watts:  '^y  there  not  bo  J^ooe  AVtctotu in 
ney  sdenaef — *  Ton  most  not  st^iposa  that  the  wtnM  b  nuide  up  cSLadiy  Awrora  GranxUlea.' " 
—Skmdm'B  Onm^  p.  2. 

ftSi.  16.— These  writers  do  not  seem  to  accord  with  W.  L  Stone,  tho  editor  above  qtloted,  nor 
would  his  reasoning  ^ply  well  to  several  of  their  examples.  Yet  both  opinions  are  right,  if 
uither  be  cairied  too  &r.  For  when  the  words  are  in  opposition,  rather  than  in  compositioa,  the 
fiiBt  name  or  title  most  be  made  plural,  if  it  refers  to  more  than  one :  as,  "  The  Misses  Sell  and 
flnwa,"— "  Masn.  Lambert  and  Son," — "  The  Lords  CaShorpe  and  Erakine,"^^'  The  Lords  Bithops 
ofDo^famand  St  David's,"— "The  Knights  fiiwptfaierf,"— "The  Kn^/tis  Jfewgitara,"— " The 
finuMi  Amnwto."  But  this  does  not  prore  tbe  other  construction,  which  Tsiica  the  last  word 
only,  to  be  imgnhr;  and,  if  it  ^  there  ts  abondant  authorify  it  Nor  Is  that  which  varies 
th6lii8toDly,to  beiutogethOTOondemned,  though  Dr.  PiiestlCT' is  unquegtiooably  wrong  rwpect- 
inftthe  atriti  anabyry"  of  which  he  speaks.  The  jominfr  of  a  phiral  title  to  one  ^ngnlarnoun,  as, 
"  JfuMS  Roff"—"  TJitf  Miaaea  BeU,"—'^  The  (too  Misses  Uunnson,"  produces  a  phrase  which  is  hi 
itB^Oie  iBwf  aaaJcgoHS  of  the  three;  bat,  "  The  Misses  Jane  and  EUza  Sdi,"  is  a  phrase  which 
»olx)dy  pnhapa  wOl  nndertake  to  amend.  It  appears,  then,  that  eadi  (rf*  these  fiffma  at  exiHi»riott 
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may  be  right  in  some  casM ;  and  each  of  tiiom  may  be  wrong,  if  improporly  sabetitutcd  fbr  elOier 
of  the  othera. 

Ooa  17. — The  followiag  statementB,  though  enoDeoos  in  Bereral  particulare,  will  show  the  opin- 
iona  of  some  other  grammarians,  upon  the  Ibregoing  point;  "Proper  nouns  have  the  plural  only 
wh^ii  tboy  refer  to  a  race  or  famUy ;  aa,  The  Campb<dh  ;  or  to  several  persons  of  the  same  name; 
as,  The  eight  Hetvrys;  the  ixoo  Mr.  Bdb;  the  too  Misa  Srouma;  or,  witboat  the  aumeral,  the  Miaa 
Roys.  But  in  addrea^g  letters  in  which  both  or  all  are  equally  conconed,  and  also  when  the 
names  are  diS^ren^  we  fduralize  the  ttfle,  (Mr.  or  Uiss,)  aod  wiite^  Miuea  Brown ;  Miiaa  Boy; 
Iffsssn.  (fbr  Messioors,  Fr.)  Guthrie  and  Tait" — Lennie's  Oranu,  p.  1.  "  If  we  wish  to  diatlnguish 
the  unmarried  from  the  married  Howarda,  we  call  them  fhe  Mita  ffotixwda.  If  we  wish  to  dia- 
tin^uish  theso  Misses  9*00  other  Misses^  we  call  them  the  Msaes  Howard." — Ibwl^s  Gram,  "  To 
(li.'^tinguiHh  several  persons  of  the  same  name  and  family  from  others  of  a  diSerent  name  and 
r.vTiUy.  tbo  iitie,  and  not  the  proper  name,  is  varied  to  express  tlie  distinction ;  as,  the  Mines  Story, 
the  Measra.  Story.  The  elliptical  meaning  ia^  the  Uisecs  and  Messrs.  who  are  named  Stoiy.  To 
distinguish  ttnmarried  ttom  married  ladies^  the  proper  name,  and  not  the  tiOe,  should  be  varied; 
as,  the  Mita  Cl^ES.  When  wo  mention  more  than  one  person  of  different  names,  tbe  title  should 
1ii>  expressed  before  each;  as,  Misa  Bums,  Miaa  Parker,  mA  Miaa  Hopldnson,  were  present" — 
Sitihom'i  Gram.,  p.  79.  In  the  fbllowing  oxamples  fnin  Pope's  Worio,  the  last  word  cmly  Is 
▼aricd:  "He  para^aa  him^olf  to  t\fo  Ixn-d  CStonoeflora for law."-*ToL  iil,  pi  6L  Teariy  pane- 
gyrics upon  the  Lord  Mayora" — /!>.,  p.  83. 

"  Whence  hapless  Monsieur  much  compldne  at  Paris 
or  wrongs  from  Duclio^acs  and  Lady  Maries." — Dvndad,  B.  ii,  L  135. 
Obs.  16. — The  following  eleven  nouns  in  /,  dumge  the  /  into  v  and  assume  ea  for  the  plural: 
<Aea/,  aheSLves;  leaf,  leavea;  loaf,  havea;  be-vf,  leevea;  thief,  thieves;  ca^f,  calves;  haif,  halves;  elf, 
dees;  eh^f,  sheloea;  aelf,  selves;  wolf,  wolves  Three  others  in  are  similar:  l^e,  Uves;  knife, 
knivea;  wife,  wives.  Theae  are  speciflo  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  for  plurals,  and  not  a  scries 
tit  exanQiles  oomtng  under  a  puticular  rule ;  for,  contrary  to  the  instroclionB  of  nearly  all  our 
grammariaoa,  there  are  more  tliau  twioo  as  many  words  of  the  same  hidings,  which  take  a  only: 
aa,  em^i,  kerchi^  handkerchieff,  misekie/a,  Mieja,  mi^fdi^s,  rdiefa,  Uiaardi^  hri^  fiifa,  gri^ 
defa,  aemibr^  oafs,  waijs,  cotft,  gulfs,  hoofs,  roofs,  proofs,  reproof  woofa,  eaUi^  ^"f'l  aearfa, 
dwarfs,  wharfs,  fifes,  strifes,  safe".  The  plural  of  wharf  is  sometimes  written  wharves;  but  por- 
ha/pa  as  troquentiv,  and,  if  ao,  more  occuratelv,  wharfs.  Kxamples  and  authorities :  "  Whwf, 
wharfs."— BrighOandla  Oram.,  p.  tiO:  Wards,  24;  Ooar'a,  26;  Lome's,  7;  fucfte'c,  39.  "llicie 
were  not  in  London  ao  many  wharfi,  or  keya,  for  tho  landing  u£  mcrohantB'  goods."— Cnilfi :  An 
TuAawn'f  DiO.  "The  loharja  of  Boston  ore  aJao  worthy  of  notice."— AilbTf  Oeog.,  p.  37.  "  Be- 
tween bonlra  thickly  clad  with  dwelling-houses,  monuGictories,  and  tohar;^." — London  Mom. 
Oironide,  1833.  Nouns  in  jftako  a  only;  aa,  sk^j^a,  sttiffa,  gajfs.  But  the  plural  at  staff  hta 
hitherto  been  generally  written  staves;  a  puzzling  tmd  useless  anomaly,  both  in  form  and 
sound :  for  all  the  compounds  of  staff  are  regular ;  as,  dista^it,  Vfhipsta03,  tipataga,  flagstt^, 
giiorterat'tffa :  and  ataoes  is  the  regular  plural  of  atave,  a  word  now  in  very  common  use  with  a 
dideront  meaning,  as  every  cooper  and  every  mu^cian  knows.  Staffs  is  now  sometimes  used ;  as, 
**  I  saw  the  huslMtndman  bonding  over  their  etaffi." — Lord  Camanm.  "  With  their  staffs  in  tiiw 
hands  for  voiy  age."— jBb^  of  IsraA,  p.  16.  "  To  distinguisb  between  tbe  two  «A^." — QmOodia 
Elocution,  p.  43.  In  one  instance,  I  observe,  a  very  excellent  scholar  has  wiittoi  sef^  fyr  selvea, 
but  tbe  latter  is  the  established  plural  of  ae^: 

"Self-love  would  cease,  or  be  dilated,  when 
We  riiould  behold  as  many  ae^s  aa  men."—  WaBar'a  Poem,  p.  65. 

0ns.  19. — Of  nouns  purely  Englisli,  tho  following  thirteen  are  tho  coly  simide  words  form 
distinct  plurola  not  ending  in  a  or  es,  and  lour  of  these  are  often  regular :  man,  mea;  woman,  wo- 
men ;  child,  children ;  br(4her,  brethren  or  brothers ;  ox,  oxen ;  goose,  geeae ;  foot,  feet ;  ta^  teeth  ; 
lottce,  lice ;  mouse,  mwe ;  die,  dice  or  dies ;  penny,  pence  or  pennies ;  pea,  pease  or  peas.  The  word 
brethren  is  now  apphed  only  to  fellow-members  of  the  samo  church  or  fraternity ;  for  EOiia  of  tho 
same  parents  we  always  use  brothers ;  and  this  f<«m  is  sometimes  employed  ia  tiie  other  sense. 
Z>u«  are  spotted  cubes  Ibr  gaming;  dieaaro  stamps  for  ocdnii^  money,  or  tor  impreonng  metals. 
Peace,  aaaixpenee,  r^brs  to  the  amount  of  money  In  value;  penmlts  denotes  the  omna  tiienisdves. 
"  We  write  peas,  for  two  or  more  individual  seeds ;  but  peaie,  for  an  ind^nite  number  in  quan- 
tity or  bulk." — Wd>ster's  Did.  This  lost  anomaly,  I  think,  m^t  well  enough  be  spared;  tho 
sound  of  the  word  being  the  same,  and  the  distinction  to  the  oyo  not  always  regarded.  Why 
is  it  not  as  proper,  to  write  an  order  for  "  a  bu^el  of  peas,"  as  mr  "a  bushel  of  beanst"  "Peaa 
and  bema  may  be  severed  fiom  tha  ground  before  they  be  quite  dry." — Oobbetfa  E.  Gnm.,  ^  31. 

Obs.  20. — When  a  compound,  ending  with  any  of  the  fang^iaig  irregular  WOTda,  Is  mode 
plural,  it  fbllows  the  Ctahlon  tsi  the  word  with  which  it  ends:  as,  Qentieman,  genOemm;  bond- 
iooman,  bondwomen;  foater-dtOd,  foster-children;  solan-goose,  solan-geese;  e]/etooth,  eyetetih; 
woodlouse,  woodlice;*  dormoaae,  dormice;  haXf-peivng,  half-pence,  ha^-panniea.  In  this  way,  ^ese 
icregularitifla  extend  to  many  words ;  thcn^^  some  of  the  met^horicsl  dasa,  oa  kite^s-fbot,  coWs- 

'  T]MromMmeiingiiUreompoaiulaortb«planlv<>rd)MnM,«Udi  flma  tbdr  evnilaralBntgaluiri  m. 
aunanes,  sti^mees.  "If  yoa  do  mrt  all  ihov  Rk*  K^t  ftMpsMM  to  na."— SMASsnuK  "Tlwawamtateof 
whteh  ara  to  ba  wmpoaad  of  Um  dlmnlad  dUtoMuie  fa  tbevalns  of  two  doabtfal  sfaMwwfc"— QooiiiJs  Laow.  i 
Libwtttar,  Vol  Iz.  p.  14& 
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fiat,  hear'»-foot,  UaCa-Jix^  being  names  of  plants,  hare  no  ploral.  Tho  word  mot,  wluch  is 
used  the  most  freqaeotly  in  this  way,  makes  mue  than  seveo^  such  compoonds.  But  there  oro 
sunewonto  of  this  CDduif^  which,  not  being  oomponnds  of  moi^  are  r^ular  aa,  German,  Gervuatt: 
TWronxu,  Hvnmwuu;  JfiumfouM,  MusatJmoRa;  tatomin,  taiismoMs;  ieman^  jemons;  cainum^ 
eainvms, 

Obs.  21. — Compounds,  in  general,  admit  but  one  variation  to  ftsm  the  pluml,  and  that  most  bo 
made  in  tbe  jwindpal  word,  rathcsr  than  in  the  adjonct;  but  where  the  t^ms  differ  little  in  inqtor- 
tance,  the  g^oa  of  tbe  language  obvioualj  inclines  to  a  variatioa  of  the  last  only.  Thus  wo 
■vniAa  faVken-iorictw,  soM-m-iow,  hughtt-trrasit,  covri&martiaL,  coasm»-yerman,  hangtra-on,  coming 
m,  gomgi-oid,  gomga-fifrth,  vaiying  the  first ;  and  manhaiera,  manstealen,  tTumstayera,  meauakrs, 
meidrUb,  htmifiitt,  ^ooi^fiib,  mouti\fiib,  pa^vis,  ai^omriHga,  inga&eriiiga,  dovnatftn^  overjlow- 
iags,  rarjing  the  last  So^  in  many  instances,  when  there  is  a  less  inthnate  connexion  of  tho 
and  tbe  words  are  written  with  a  hyphen,  if  not  fi^nratdy,  we  choose  to  vary  tiie  lattw  or 
aa,  Jtihuhservanta,  qwen-ctmaorts,  thre&^er^eHla,  he-goais,  she-becun,  JaclMi-dandies,  jack-O' 
lanierna,  piano'Jbrtea.  The  following  ntodo  of  writing  is  irr^ulor  in  two  respects ;  first,  because 
the  words  are  separated,  and  seomcUy,  because  both  are  varied  :  "  Is  it  unreaaonnble  to  say  with 
John  Wesley,  that '  mm  buyers  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  men  aleaJen  f  " — Goodbll's  L^n*.  li : 
ZAtrato-f  ix,  65.  According  to  anaiogy,  it  ought  to  bo:  "Jbabuj/ert  are  oxac^y  <»i  a  level 
iritfi  flUMfeofan:'*  J.  W.  Wright  aUeges,  that,  "  The  phrase^  '  I  want  two  spooT^uia  or  hati^vb,' 
though  common,  is  im[HOperly  constructed;"  and  that,  "we  shmild  say,  'Two  tpoona  or  hmda 
fwU.'" — PkHos.  Gram.,  p.  222.  From  this  o[Hni<m,  I  dissent:  both  anthcnity  and  analogy  &vour 
the  finrner  mode  of  expressing  tho  plural  of  such  quantities. 

Obs,  22. — There  is  neither  difficulty  nor  uncertamty  respecting  the  proper  forms  for  tho  plurals 
of  compound  nouns  in  general ;  but  the  two  insular  words  man  and  woman  arc  often  varied  at 
the  beffinning  of  the  looser  kind  of  compounds,  contrary  to  what  appears  to  be  tbo  general 
analogy  o(  similar  trorda.  Of  the  propriety  of  thi^  the  reader  may  judge,  when  I  BhaU  have 
qnoted  a  fewexan^es:  "BosideB  d»ir  meat  aervanta  and  tl»^  tMidsavanta." — ydiemiah,  vi^ 
6t.  "  And  I  have  ozim  and  asses,  flodra^  and  mm-aervanis,  and  womaMKnaHb." — Gtn^  xxz^ 
6.  "I  gat  me  meTt-aingera,  and  toonun-aingera,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men." — Eccksi- 
aaiea,  n,  8.  "  And  she  brought  fc»th  a  manrehild,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of 
iron." — Sev.,  xii,  6.  "  Why  have  ye  done  thisj  and  saved  the  mea-cMdren  alive?" — Read.,  i,  JC. 
Such  terms  08  these,  if  thought  objectionable,  may  easily  be  avoided,  by  substituting  for  tbo 
Ibrmer  part  of  the  compound  the  aqwrate  adjective  mate  or  faiuUe;  as^  malo  child,  male  cAtUren. 
Or,  toe  these  of  the  third  oxamjde^  one  might  say,  "atn^n^mm  and  singing  vxmea,"  as  In 
ifetomoA,  vii,  61 ;  for,  in  the  andent  langu^e^  tiie  words  are  tho  same.  Alger  compounds 
"  einging-mm  and  ainging-women.'^ 

Obs.  23. — Some  fbrrign  compound  terms,  consisting  of  what  ore  usually,  in  tho  langaago  from 
which  they  oomo,  distinct  words  and  different  ports  of  speech,  are  made  plural  in  English,  by  tbo 
addition  of  e  or  at  the  end.  But,  in  all  sudi  cases,  I  tMnk  the  hyphen  should  be  inserted  in 
the  compound,  though  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  omit  it  Of  this  odd  sort  of  words,  I  quoto 
the  following  examples  bom  Churchill ;  taking  tiie  liberty  to  ina«rt  the  hyphen,  which  he  omits : 
"^ve-Jfarie^  Te-Demu,  eanurorobactiraa,  agrtua-caatuses,  habeaa^orpuaea,  acire-faeiaaea,  hiceiua- 
doediaea,  hotMa-pocufiea,  ignia^falwisea,  ehef-d'-auvrea,  cong4-d'-^Urea,  fiower-de-hieea,  louia-d'-ores, 
tHe-d4ilea."^Ckur^iaFa  Gram.,  p.  62. 

Obs.  24. — Some  nouns^  fh)m  iho  nature  of  the  things  meant,  have  no  plural  For,  as  there 
ought  to  bo  no  word,  or  inflection  of  a  word,  for  which  we  cannot  conceive  an  appropriato 
meaning  or  use,  it  follows  that  whatever  is  of  such  a  species  tliat  it  cannot  bo  token  in  any 
plural  seose^  must  naturally  be  named  by  a  word  which  is  Angular  only:  as,  perry,  cider,  ccfee, 
fiix,  hemp,  fesmd,  tailovi,  pUtih,  gold,  ^oih,  pride,  meekaeaSf  ^oguaux.  But  there  ore  some  thing?, 
-which  have  fu  fitct  neither  a  comprcIumtiUo  unity,  nor  any  distinguishablo  plurality,  and  which 
may  tho^dbre  be  spoken  of  hi  dthor  number ;  lor  the  (Hstmction  of  unity  and  plurality  la,  in 
Bodi  instances,  memy  verbal;  and,  whichever  number  wo  take^  the  word  will  be  apt  to  ^vant 
tbe  other ;  as,  drega,  or  aedimettt ;  riches,  or  weaVh ;  ptwia,  or  toil;  ethics,  or  moral  phSoaophy  ; 
po&ica,  or  OU  acience  of  govemmeni;  hdks-kttrea,  or  polile  literalttre.  So  darkneaa,  which  in 
Kn^ish  appears  to  havo  no  plund,  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  tenelms,  in  Frcncli  by  ienebres, 
wbich  havo  no  singular.  It  is  necessary  that  every  noun  should  be  understood  to  bo  of  ono  num- 
her  or  the  other;  for,  in  c(»mccting  it  with  a  verb,  or  in  sapplying  its  place  by  a  pronoun,  wj 
must  assume  it  to  bo  cither  singular  or  plural.  AJid  it  Is  de^hlo  that  singulars  and  pluraLi 
should  always  abide  by  their  approprinto  forms,  eo  that  they  may  bo  thcroby  distinguished  wit'i 
readmesa.  But  cu^m,  which  regulates  this,  as  every  tiling  cho  of  tho  lUco  nature,  docs  net 
always  a^j*^'  wull ;  or,  at  least,  not  always  upon  prmciples  uniform  in  themselves  and  obvioiu 
to  eveiy  intellect 

Obb.  25. — Nouns  of  multitude,  when  taken  collectively,  generally  admit  the  regular  plural 
form ;  which  of  course  is  undeistood  with  reference  to  tho  individuality  of  tho  whole  collection, 
ooDsidored  as  ono  Uiing :  but,  when  taken  distributively,  they  havo  a  plural  signification  without 
the  ftflm;  and,  in  this  ease,  their  plurality  refers  to  the  individuals  that  compose  tho  assemblage 
Tfaui^  a  cowtcS,  a  eommitiee,  a  jury,  a  meeting,  a  aodety,  a  flock,  or  a  Jterd,  is  ungular ;  and  tho 
regular  plurals  are  counctb,  commitieea,  juries,  meetitiga,  aocietiea,  fiocka,  herds.  But  these,  and 
many  umilar  words,  may  bo  taken  plurally  without  tho  s,  because  a  colloctivo  noun  ia  tho  namo 
of  many  indlvidoala  togothcr.   Ilonce  wo  my  say,  "  Tho  cotmcil  were  unanimous." — "  The  com^ 
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ni»a«  ore  in  confliiltation." — "  The  jury  were  muble  to  agree.'' — "  The  meting  have  Anm  fliefr 
<^retioiL"— '•  The  society  have  selUed  their  dtspote^" — "The  Jloek  are  widely  soattned." — "The 
whole  hsrd  were  droumed  in  the  sea."  The  propriety  of  tiie  last  example  seems  qneetioaable ; 
because  whole  Impiios  unity,  and  were  drutoned  is  plunl.  Where  a  purer  concord  csa  be  e&ccted, 
it  may  bo  well  to  avoid  such  a  construction,  though  examples  like  it  are  not  uncommon :  as, 
"  Clodius  was  acquitt^  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  "btA  palpably  taken  sharee  <^  money  before 
gave  their  verdict." — Bacon.  "  And  tho  teheU  muttOade  of  the  people  toers  proofing  witiiont,  at 
the  time  of  incenso."— £«be^  t,  10. 

Obs.  36. — Nouns  have,  in  some  Instanoe^  a  unity  or  phmlity  of  meaning,  which  aeems  to  bo 
directly  at  vuiance  with  tlieir  form,  l^ue,  cattle,  for  boasts  of  pasture,  and  pube,  Cat  peas  and 
beans,  "though  in  appearance  int^nlars  only,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  plunl ;  and  eummons, 
gaJiows,  cAt'ai*,  aeries,  superficies,  molasses,  mds,  hunks,  jokes,  trapes,  and  corps,  with  tho  appear- 
ance of  plurals,  are  genentUy,  if  not  always,  singular.  Dr.  Wobster  says  that  cattie  is  of  both 
numbers ;  but  wherein  the  OQeness  of  cattle  can  oonsis^  I  know  nob  The  Bible  say^  "  God 
made — :cUtIeafier  their  kind." — Oen.,i,  25.  Horo  Umf  is  indeedBingnlar,a8if  eottlf  wenanatond 
geniu  of  which  ma  must  bo  aeaUle;  as  ahecp  are  a  natural  genus  of  whidi  oaa  is  aaheep:  but 
whether  properly  expr«»od  bo  or  not,  i^  questionable ;  perhaps  it  ought  to  be,  "  and  cattle  after 
tbeAr  kinds."  Sr.  Gillies  says,  in  hia  History  of  Greece,  "  CaUU  vxts  regarded  aa  the  most  conre- 
tuent  mtasixre  of  valua"  This  seems  to  me  to  be  more  inaocurate  and  umntelligible,  than  to  say, 
"  Sl\eep  vsaa  regarded  as  the  most  convenient  meaeare  of  value."  And  what  would  this  mean  7 
Siaep  is  not  singular,  unless  limited  to  that  number  by  some  definitive  word ;  and.  ooOIa  I  c<moeive 
to  be  incapable  <^  any  such  limitation. 

Ob&  27. — Of  the  last  class  of  words  above  cited,  some  may  assume  an  additional  ««,  when 
token  phirally ;  a^  wmntonau  gdSknosea,  chintses :  tho  rest  either  want  the  plural,  or  havo  it 
seldoai  and  wUhout  change  of  Barm.  Qirps,  a  body  ot  troops,  is  a  French  word,  which,  when 
singular,  is  prononncod  dre,  and  when  plnnd,  cdres.  But  corpse,  a  dead  body,  is  an  Ei^Ush  word, 

Sx>nouniQed  kdrps,  and  making  the  plural  in  two  syllables,  carpsa.  Summonaes  is  given  in  Gofob's 
ictionwy  as  the  plural  of  summons;  but  some  authors  have  used  tho  latter  with  a  plural  verb : 
as,  "  But  Love's  first  summons  seldom  ore  oboy'd." —  WaUer'a  Poems,  p.  8.  Dr.  Johnson  says  this 
noun  is  ttom  tho  verb  to  summon;  and,  if  this  is  its  ori^n,  the  singular  ought  to  be  a  tammon, 
and  then  fumnonf  would  bea  n^ar  plural  But  this  "liiualtr  noon  with  a  plural  tmnlna- 
tioD,"  as  Wobster  describes  it,  more  probably  originated  from  too  Latin  vert)  eubmoneat,  used  in 
the  writ^  and  came  to  us  through  the  jargon  of  law,  in  which  we  sometimes  hoar  men  talk  of 
'^ntmmonsing  witnesses."  Tho  authorities  for  it,  however,  aro  good  enough;  as,  "  TMs  present 
aammona." — Sa\K. :  Joh.  Diet  "  Hits  summons  ho  resolved  to  disobey." — Feu.  :  ib.  Chints  is 
called  by  Cobb  a  "  substantive  j^ural,"  and  doHncd  as  "  cotton  dotiis,  made  in  India ;"  but  other 
lexicographers  dofluo  it  as  singular,  and  Worcester  (perliaps  more  prap^y)  writes  it  chints. 
Johnson  cites  Pope  as  qiealdng  of  "adurmmg  dUnts,"  and  X  bare  somowbore  Been  tiu^orol 
formed  by  adding  es.  "Of  the  Construction  of  dnfrlo  Words,  or  Serieset  of  Wwds." — WartPs 
Grain.,  p.  114.  Walker,  in  his  Elomonte  of  Elocution,  mnkos  fk^uent  use  of  the  word  "serieses," 
and  of  the  phmso  "series  of  serieses."  But  most  writors,  I  suppose,  would  doubt  the  propriety 
of  this  practico ;  because,  in  Latin,  all  nouns  of  tho  flflh  declen^on,  such  as  caries,  congeries, 
series,  specie-!,  superficies,  make  their  nominativo  and  vocativo  cases  alike  in  both  numbers.  Thia^ 
however,  is  no  rule  for  writing  EDglish.  Br.  Blair  has  used  the  word  species  in  a  plural  s^nso ; 
though  I  think  he  ought  rather  to  have  preferred  the  regular  Engli^  word  Idnde:  "  The  higher 
spxiet  of  poetry  seldom  aimU  it" — Rfui.,  p.  403.  Specie,  meaning  bard  money,  though  derived 
or  corrupted  from  apaeieB,  is  not  the  singular  of  that  word;  nor  bai  it  aqy  ooa^tm  nr  amoral 
fjnn,  because  we  never  speak  of  a  specie.  TIm  plural  of  gaBows,  aoavding  to  Dr.  Webstn-,  is 
galhwses ;  nor  is  that  form  withont  other  authority,  ttun^  some  my,  gaOom  Is  of  both  numbeis 
and  not  to  be  varied :  "  GoUoaaea  were  ocoasicKially  put  m  ardor  by  tlw  uda  of  my  windows." — 
Leigh  Muafa  Byron,  p.  369. 

"Who  would  not  guess  there  might  bo  hope^ 
The  fear  of  gaUoweea  and  ropes. 
Before  their  eyes,  might  recondle 
Their  animosities  a  while  1" — Hudibras,  f.  90. 
Obs.  28. — Thons^  the  plural  number  is  genially  derived  from  the  Angular,  and  of  ooom 
must  as  generally  unply  its  existence,  wo  have  oxam[des,  and  those  not  a  fow,  in  whidi  the  case 
is  otherwise.   Some  nouns,  because  tiiey  signify  such  things  as  nature  or  art  iiaa  made  plural  or 
double ;  some,  because  they  have  been  formed  from  other  ports  of  speech  by  means  of  the  plural 
en<Ung  which  belongs  to  nouns ;  and  scHne,  because  they  aro  compounds  in  which  a  plural  word 
is  principal,  and  put  last,  are  commonly  used  in  tho  plural  number  only,  imd  have,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, no  singular.   Tiiough  theao  throe  classes  of  plurals  may  not  be  perfectly  scparabto,  I  sliall 
endt»vour  to  exhibit  them  in  the  order  of  this  explanation. 

1.  Plunds  in  meaning  and  form :  analeda,  aanaie*  archives,  ashts,  asaeta,  biUiarde,  Itow^ 
breediea,  calends,  cates,  dtopa,  dothea,  compasses,  crants,  eaves,  embers,  estovers,  forceps,  gOM*, 
go-jjtt-d,  -jreava,  hards  or  hurda,  hemorrhoids,  ides,  matins,  nippers,  nones,  obsequies,  orgies,}  pHeSf 

*  In  t&B  third  Guto  of  Lord  Byion'o  Prophecy  of  Dante,  thlanonnlB  luad  la  tho  riagnlBranmber 
*' Aod  ocoan  vriUen  o'or  wonld  not  afford 
8pMB  for  (he  owui;  yet  It  tbaU  go  forth." 
t  "ThtjrnoTor  yothfcd  Mpantod  Jbr  tbdr  dayUgbt  bedt,  wtthoat  *  MatMX  to  their  Mgy,  ■omaaiing  Ufa  tin 
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pvKera  or  pituAen,  pliers,  rtiits,  $etaaon,  thean,  ekitOet,  mofffen,  speetadea,  ieau,  icmga,  trowaen, 

imteiera,  unMea,  vaper*,  viduab. 

2.  Plurals  by  fi>nDatKHi,  dnived  dbiefly  from  a^jectiTGS  :  aanuHca,  atrronautUa,  analytics,  biOaty 
catoptrics,  comnom,  eomes,  endaUiab,  Miaiiea,  dtoptrics,  economia,  ethics,  extraordiDarm.  JUingt, 
fives,  freahea,  glanders,  grumoniea,  goods,  hermeneatica,  kuatinga,  kydrodyttamics,  kydroatatica,  ky- 
dnoMea,  hysterica,  intoarda,  laminga,  Tnagnelka,  iruUhematica,  measles,  mechanics,  mru^nonics, 
merils,  vwUiphysics,  middiik^  mmaUea,  mumps,  ni^tiala,  optics,  phimica,  phonetics,  physics,* 
pneumatics,  poetics,  poiitics,  ricAea^  fioM^  telQinga,  tAaUen,  ^immmgs,  sphenca,  staggtrs,  statics, 
statistics,  stays,  strimgta,  smtdries,  meipiiigs,  iacties,  thanks,  UtUnga,  tn^ipa»gs,  vines,  vUais,  wagea,^ 
withers,  yeBcncf . 

3.  Flnnls  hj  eompoBition:  backstaira,  eodiettairs,  Jirearms,^  headquarlers,  hiFtfvrltbiti,  spaUar- 
da^iea,  a^'V^aira.  To  thcso  may  be  added  the  Latin  wonU,  aboriffiies,  ant^todet,  antes,  ankeet, 
antpkiscii,  anthropophagi,  antiacO,  asai,  literati,  fauces,  reffalki,  end  credenda,  T^b  the  ItaOan 
vermicel^  and  the  fVencli  befya-idtres  and  entremets. 

Obs.  29. — ^There  are  Bovcrol  nouns  which  are  sot  down  hy  somo  writers  as  wanting^  the  nngu- 
lar,  and  oUiera  as  having  it.  Of  this  clasa  are  the  following:  aTneiid8,%  ancients,  awns,  bots, 
odtoomte,  dusa,  elooes,  ermes,  dogaears,  downs,  dregs,\  enlraiis,  feltera,  Jiretoorks,  greens,  gyves, 
haicAea,  intettma,  lees,'%  btngs,  maiaaders,  maOows,  modema,  oats,  oris,  pleiads,  premises,  reUcs, 
rematas,  shaekiea,  shanMes,**  stUla,  stairs,  tares,  vetches.  The  fact  is,  thai  these  worda  have,  or 
oogfat  to  have,  the  angnlar,  as  oftea  an  there  ia  any  oocaakm  to  use  it ;  and  the  same  may,  En 
generai  terms,  be  said  of  other  nouna,  respeoting  the  formation  of  thepbtraL\^  For  where  the 
idea  of  unity  or  plurality  comes  clearly  beibre  tbs  mind,  we  are  very  opt  to  shape  the  word 
oonHn^y,  without  thinldng  nuDch  about  the  authorities  we  can  quote  Ibr  it 

Obs.  30.— In  geseral,  where  both  numbers  exist  in  common  use,  thcro  is  somo  palpable  one- 
nes  or  indnidufliity,  to  which  the  artide  a  mania  qrplicable ;  the  nature  of  the  spcx'ies  is  found 
cnfoe  in  every  individual  of  it ;  and  a  multiplication  of  the  indiriduab  pivca  ri^  to  plurality  in 
the  name.  But  the  nature  of  a  mass,  or  of  an  indeOnite  multitude  taken  collectively,  is  not 
found  in  individuals  as  such ;  nor  is  tlu9  name,  whe^er  singular,  as  gold,  or  plural,  as  ashes,  so 
imdcrstood.  Hence,  though  overy  noun  must  be  of  cme  number  or  tbo  other,  there  aro  many 
which  have  little  or  no  need  of  both.  Thus  we  commonly  speak  of  wheat,  harley,  or  oats,  col- 
lectively ;  and  very  seldom  find  occaaon  for  any  other  fixms  of  these  words.  Sut  chafforers  at 
the  omi-Qtarii^  in  spite  of  Gobbett,{|  will  talk  about  aheata  and  iarleya,  meaning  diObrent  kindsgg 
n-qnaUtiea;  aods  gardener,  if  he  plGue^  will  toll  of  an  oat,  (as  does  Milton,  in  his  I^ycMaa^ 
meaning  a  seed  or  plant  But,  because  v^etU  or  barley  genoraDy  moans  that  sort  of  gn& 
in  moBS,  if  he  will  mention  a  dngle  komol,  ho  must  call  it  a  grain  of  wheat  or  a  barleycorn.  And 
tiieae  he  may  readily  make  ptnnil,  to  specify  any  particular  number;  as^Jive  grains  ^  wftso^  or 
firve  ftorleyoonu: 

Obs.  31. — 'Viy  chief  oonoon  is  with  genenl  jBindpIe^  but  the  fflustratimi  of  these  requires 

Rweat  M«M^"— 7b  Cn^ef  0oU,  ^18.  **  And  ttnpi  never  ealled  npoa  to  JTmtiriiih  that  lonft  Jlil^-liravB 
Hcml  batmen  ehoe  and  Avweir.*'— Jfft.,  &  BL  "And  be  nvo  them  vMhoI  1b  abnndauee."— 3  Cftnm.,  zL  S8. 
-ttoreof  vfeCHoL"— Jh,  vene  IL 

*  ThanoanpJMe  pro^ertj  rignUea  medtdne,  or  the  idonee  of  medidne;  la  wUdi  lenee,  It  iweaie  to  have 
aoplorU.  ButtirombleaadotberedUi  OQ«ort«n>  Instanoesln  which  jAwfg  and  VMiapki/tle  nra  need,  not  very 
Mamtelf,  in  the  eenn  of  the  rinnilar  of  pAosf <»  and  rn^aphfitie*.  BevefBl  giannnaibne  aleo  quote  eaata 
ezunplM  la  vMeb  vfaNfes,  mtUtpk^f^s,  poHHes,  optUt,  *nd  nthw  elmlUr  namoi  of  idenoea  are  wad  with 
vwbi  or  proBoane  of  the  dngaUr  number ;  but  Dr.  Uramblfl  Justly  uys,  tlie  jduni  oonilnHtlaa  of  awdi  wotda, 
**le  more  «»Bmon,  end  more  agreeable  to  aaahigr."— On  £Kjnt.  and  Santas,  p.  VI. 

t  "  Benjamin  FnnUIn,  IbUovIng  the  oecni  «don  of  a  eumuwitor  in  a  prtntltiK-offlee,  at  a  UmUed  wed^ 
wager  *c^~^hmKber*  XihihtHrgh  J9Urmi,Vo.m.  "WAOK,  Vetea.  hue.  The  d^pdar  anmber  ta  allll 
fteqnenUr  need,  thongfa  Dr.  Johnson  thonght  lb  abeoleta."'*-<HHiarjr  ^  Cmten,  1818. 

1  Onr  Uxtoosnphor*  ggnenUr  treat  the  word  Jtrearnu  as  a  dote  eompound  that  hue  no  ctntpjlar.  But  aoma 
wrne  tt  with  a  BTphen,  udi»ariu  In  teet  the  etnsnUr  la  eometlinaB  need,  t>ot  the  way  of  writlnKltiaDnaet- 
Hed.  Dr.  Johneon,  In hb  DleUonair, definea a  earMne ai^  "a email eorl ofjlra arm,***  WebeterBaelt,  "a ebon 
goa,  or  Jin  ato;'*  Woroertar,  "a  nntU  Jbra-tKmf  Cobb,  "a  sort  of  nnall  Jtrearma."  Wdwter  uea 
'*Jke-armr  in  defining  "aloek." 

I  **  But,  soon  afterwards,  he  made  a  ^orloas  amend  for  hie  lludt,  at  the  battle  of  Flatm,"— fiM.  Aodar, 

I  "There  not  a  drtg  of  ^flt  defiles."— ITaWa  Lyrtea,  n.  ST. 

Y  In  Yonns's  Night  Thougbts,  (N.  vli,  L  4IS,)  tee,  tho  dngnlsr  of  Uea,  is  fonnd  i  Chureliill  mj*,  (dram.,  p. 
ni,)  ^  Prior  has  uaud m  the  singular  of  mm,-"  Webster  and  BoUes  have  also  both  forms  in  tnar  dleUoa- 
arieai— 

"Redna,  exalt,  throw  down  Ibdr  pdsoneas  laa. 
And  moho  thorn  epaiUa  in  Iho  bowl  of  bllsa." — Tomiff. 

**  "The 'Procrustean  bed*  has  boons  mrth  hmteforet  It  prooiises  soon  to  be  o  atamftb  and  a  danthtar* 
boose  in  realltf."— £L  Louis  Dmwerat,  18Ri. 

tt  J.  v.  Wright  TODorkB,  "  8am«  nonna  admit  of  no  pibral  dlsUneUona :  as,  frine,  mod,  bew,  Sivar,  tea, 
HMter,  JVutt,  meat,  goodness,  happiness,  and  perhaps  sll  uovns  ending  la  ness."— iWIoa  Oram.,  p.  IW.  If 
this  Isamed  sntbor  bad  been  brought  np  In  uie  woods,  and  had  never  read  of  Murraj''s  "  ricbcr  mines,"  or 
heard  of  Salomon's  "  dainty  meats,  '—never  chaHbred  In  the  market  abont  etif/ara  and  teas,  or  ruad  In  Isaiah 
that  **  all  our  riffMsoiMnMSM  are  as  filthv  rsg*,"  or  avowed,  like  Timothy,  "agtwd  profession  bofbre  many 
aeaM«.**-Jte  might  stUl  hare  hewed  the  (fmftsrt  of  some  rode  cMjl,  and  partaken  of  the  wild  /ruiu  whfadt 
natare  afbrds.  If  these  nine  plurals  are  right,  his  assertion  Is  nine  tlmea  wrongs  or  misapplied  by  himself  sereo 
times  In  the  ten. 

"  I  will  not  anppose  It  possible  for  my  dear  James  to  foU  Into  either  Ote  oompany  or  the  Isngnsge  of  tboss 
persons  who  talk,  and  even  write,  about  barleys,  wheats,  clovers,  /ours,  grastM,  and  molts. "—Cobtetfs  X. 
Oram.,  p.  S9. 

B  "Itlsaeeneralrule,  tfaataltnamesof  thinga  nwastired  or  weiflhed,  have  no  plural ;  for  In  tJtm  not  nnm- 
bM-,batq«anll^,ia  i«0srdedi  aa,«oo(.NfiH,-^  Wban  we  neak,  bowaver,  of  dUBKeat  Uada,  wa  aia  the 
|lBBl:aa,  ttaaaoaaaerMMb,  toiMMrictaM^aiaAnw««a"— Jh^^  SM».tp.dl. 
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many  pordcular  exiunples — even  fiir  more  tlian  I  liave  room  to  quota  The  word  amaub  is 
Tepreseatad  hy  Murray  aod  others,  aa  being  singular  as  well  aa  {Jural ;  but  Webater'a  late  ^o- 
tiQiiaries  exhibit  atnend  as  singular,  oud  aiJiendt  as  plural,  with  defioitiona  that  needlessly  diSer, 
tbotigU  not  much.  I  judge  '*an  amends"  to  be  bad  English ;  and  prefer  the  regular  singiilar,  on 
amend.  The  word  ia  of  IfYeoch  origin,  and  is  sometimes  written  in  English  with  a  needless  final 
e;  as,  "  But  only  to  moke  a  kind  of  honourable  amende  to  God." — SoUMa  Ancient  Hisi.,  Vol  ii,  p. 
34,  The  word  remains  Dr.  AVcbstcr  puts  down  as  plural  only,  and  ret  uses  it  himself  in  tho 
BLQgular:  "  The  creation  of  a  Dictator,  avea.  for  a  few  montiu^  would  have  buried  eveiy  remoHi 
of  freedom," — TTofefer'f  Essays,  p.  70.  There  are  also  other  authorities  for  thid  us^,  and  also 
for  some  other  nouns  that  are  oommonly  thought  to  have  no  amgulor;  as,  "Bat  Duelling  is  un- 
lawful and  murderous,  a  remain  of  the  ancient  Qothic  barbarity." — Brown'a  Divinity,  p.  26.  "  I 
grieve  witli  the  old,  for  so  many  additional  inconreniencea,  more  than  their  small  remain  of  life 
seemed  destined  to  undergo." — Pope  :  t.i  JoK  Diet  "  A  disjunctiTe  syllogism  is  one  whose 
major  premise  Is  difljunetive." — TLidja's  Logic.  "Where  should  he  have  this  gold?  It  ia  some 
poor  fra;rrneiit,  some  slender  ori  of  his  ronuinder." — Suae.  :  Timm  of  Athena. 

Obs.  i)3. — Thero  are  several  nouns  wliich  are  usually  alike  in  both  numbers.  Thus,  deer,  foSt, 
fry,  gentry,  grmae^  hoae,  neat,  thmp,  «wui^  verntn,  and  reri,  a.  tt<  ru^  the  others,  the  ro^dn^ 
ore  regular  singulars,  but  they  are  used  also  as  ^orala,  anid  that  more  fiwjuently.  Again,  <Uma, 
dhea,  beWiws,  means,  news,  ahamblea,  and  apeciea,  are  proper  plurals,  but  most  of  them  are 
oflener  construed  as  singulars,  /blft  and /ry  are  collective  nouns,  fhik  meane  people ;  a  folk, 
a  people :  b3,  "  The  anta  are  a  people  not  strong ;" — "  The  coniea  are  but  a  feeble  Jblk.^' — I^wl, 
XXX,  25,  26.  "  He  Uud  his  hands  on  a  few  sick  folk,  and  healed  them." — Mark,  vi,  K.  Folks, 
which  ought  to  b3  the  plural  of  folk,  and  eqniviUent  to  peoples,  ia  now  used  with  reference  to  a 
plurality  of  individu^a,  and  tho  collective  word  seoms  Uabb  to  bo  entirely  superseded  by  it  A 
fry  Ls  n  swnrm  of  young  flihes,  or  of  any  other  litUe  creatures  living  in  water:  bo  called,  pcrbaps, 
bwau-tc  their  motions  oflen  make  the  surfitce  fry.  Several  such  awanna  mi^t  properiy  bo 
called  fn-:t :  bnt  this  form  can  never  be  applied  to  the  individuals,  without  interfering  with  the 
oflier.  "  S.-*  nu'ii  >n>iis  was  the  fry." — Goioper.  "The  fry  betake  Otemaelvea  to  the  neigbbooiing 
pools." — Q'lnrl-^hj  Iltviev).  "  You  cannot  think  more  coniemptuously  of  lA«M£7«ntrv  than  A«y  were 
thought  of  by  tho  true  prophets," —  WtUsorCa  Apohf^,  p.  93.  "Orotwej  a  heathoock."— JoAnstm. 
"  Tho  'squires  in  scorn  will  fly  the  house 
For  bettor  gome,  and  look  for  grouse." — Swifi. 
"Here's  an  Englisli  tailor,  come  hither  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hoae." — Shak.  "  He,  being 
in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose." — Id,  Formerly,  tlie  plural  was  hoaen :  "Then  these 
men  were  bound,  in  their  coats,  tlioir  Aoaen,  and  their  hats.''— 2tan^  tii,  21.  Otakefip,  Shakspeaie 
has  used  tho  r^ubr  plural :  "  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry  I" — Lov^a  Labour  Last,  Act  ii,  Sc.  1. 

"  Who  bo&  by  his  calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  known, 
ft  May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  akeep  of  his  own," — liuaer. 

"  Ilia  droves  of  asscs^  camels,  herds  of  neat, 
And  flocks  of  sheq^  grow  shortly  twice  as  great" — Sandys. 

"  As  a  Jewel  of  gold  in  a  awine's  snout" — Proo.,  li,  22.  "  A  herd  of  many  mint,  feeding." 
"^ifati.,  viii,  30.  "  An  idls  person  only  lives  to  spend  his  time,  and  eat  the  ffuits  of  tlie  ear^ 
like  a  vermin  or  a  wdr." — Taylor.  "  The  bead  of  a  wolf|  dried  and  hanged  up,  will  acare  away 
vermin." — Bacon,  "  Chealip,  a  small  vermin  that  lies  under  stones  or  til^" — SKimtBB:  ia  Jch. 
and  in  Web.  DicL  "  This  is  flour,  the  real  ia  bran." — "  And  the  real  toerv  blinded." — I&m,^  xi,  7. 
"The  poor  b^gar  hath  a  just  demand  of  an,  alma." — Sw^  "Thine  aims  are  come  up  fi^  a 
memorial  bsforo  Qod." — Acta,  x,  4.  "  The  dranght  of  air  performed  function  of  a  btSowa." — 
R^tson^s  Amer.,  ii,  223.  "As  tho  beiljws  d>" — BickneU's  Gram.,  ii,  11.  "The  deSouw  are 
Immed." — Jer.,  vi,  29.  "  Let  a  gallows  bo  made." — -Ealher,  v,  li.  "  MaUmoa  are  very  useful  in 
medicine." — Wood's  Did.  "  News,"  says  Johnson,  "ia  without  tho  singular,  unlesa  it  be  consd- 
ored  aa  singular." — DicL  "  So  is  good  news  from  a  fiu"  country." — Prov.,  xxv,  25.  "  Evil  news 
rides  hat,  while  good  neu>s  baits," — Jlillon.  "  When  Bhea  heard  these  news,  she  fled." — Ealeigh. 
"  Newa  were  brought  to  the  queen." — Hume'a  MisL,  iv,  426.  "  The  news  I  bring  are  aCDioting,  but 
the  conaolation  with  which  they  are  attended,  ought  to  moderate  your  grief" — Gil  Bias,  Vcd.  ii, 
p.  20.  "  Between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odda." — Hooker.  "  Whoro  tho  oddi  is  consider- 
able."— CampbtiL  "  Detennining  on  which  aide  tho  odda  lie." — Lodes.  "Tho  greater  are  the 
odds  that  ho  mistakes  his  outlior.'*- — Johnson's  Oram.  Qm,,  p.  1.  "  Thou^  thus  on  odda  unequally 
they  meet" — Howe's  Lvcan,  B.  iv,  1.  789.  "  Preeminent  by  so  much  o£la." — Milton.  "  To  make 
a  ahamblea  of  the  pariiament  house." — Shakji  "  Tlio  earth  has  been,  ftom  tho  beginning,  a  great 
Aceldama,  aahamJAea  of  blood." — Chriatiaiia  Vada-Mecum,  p.  6.  "A  shambles"  sounds  so  incon- 
sistent, I  should  rather  say,  "  A  tAambk."  Johnson  says,  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  meer- 
tain;  Webstar  refers  it  to  the  Saxon  Acamel:  it  msaxa  a  buteher'a  ataS,  ameat-marM;  end  thero 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  fer  the  a,  unless  more  than  one  such  place  is  fnteaded,  "  Who 
sells  his  Bubjecte  to  the  ahambtes  of  a  foreign  power." — Pitt.  "A  apodal  idea  is  called  by  Uie 
schools  a  species." — Waits.  "He  intendeth  the  care  ot  species,  or  common  natures." — &men. 
"  Alob,  (oI'o)  n.;  plu.  AtAB3." — Webster's  Did.,  and  Worceater'a.  "But  it  was  aloe  itself  to  lose 
the  reward."— -Ji^jjer'*  Crock  of  Oold,  p.  16. 

"  But  high  hi  amphitheatre  above, 
Sis  arms  the  everlasting  aloea  thrsv."— OmqibeG^  O.  of  W,,  U,  10. 
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Obs.  33. — There  ore  eome  nouns,  which,  though  really  regukr  m  respect  to  posseBsiog  the  two 
Ibrms  for  the  two  numbers,  are  not  &eo  from  irregularity  in  the  innuuer  of  their  applicaUon.  Thus 
mwaa  iathe  regular  plural  of  mean;  and,  when  the  word  ia  put  for  mediocrity,  middle  point,  place, 
or  degree,  it  takes  both  forms,  each  in  its  proper  sense ;  but  when  it  aignillcs  tilings  iustrumcDtal, 
or  that  which  is  used  to  effect  ao  object,  most  writers  use  meant  for  the  singular  as  well  as  for 
plural:*  na,  "By  <&w  meaaa," — "By  Aat  fneam,"  witli  leferenoa  to  one  mediating  cauec;  and, 
''By  them  means," — "By  ffiote  meatu,"  vlth  reference  to  mora  than  one.  Dr.  Johufon  says  the 
use  of  meana  for  mean  is  not  very  grammatical;  and,  among  his  examples  for  the  true  uee  of  the 
word,  he  has  the  following :  *'  Pamela's  noble  hefut  would  needs  gratefully  make  known  the 
raliant  mam  of  her  safety." — Sidney,  "  Their  virtuous  conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the 
heathens'  conversion." — Hool^.  ""ttTiether  his  wita  should  by  that  mean  have  been  taken  tix>m 
him." — Id.  "I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor  out  of  the  way." — ShaJc.  "No  place  will 
pleaas  me  so,  no  mean  of  death." — M  "Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mtan,  but  nature  makes 
that  mean." — Jd.  Dr.  Lowtb  also  questioned  the  propriety  of  construing  meana  as  mngular.  and 
r^erred  to  these  same  authors  as  authorities  for  preferring  tho  ri..eular  form.  Buchanan  in^B 
that  meojis  is  right  in  tho  plural  only ;  and  that,  "  The  singular  eliould  be  used  as  perfectly  anal- 
ogous; by  this  mean,  by  that  mean," — English  Syntax,  p.  103.  I^rd  Kamcs,  likewise,  appears 
by  his  practice  to  have  been  of  the  samo  opinion :  "  Of  ibis  tho  child  must  bo  sensible  iutuitivGly, 
for  it  has  no  other  mean  of  knowledge." — Ehmenta  of  Criticism,  Vol.  i,  p.  3fi1.  "  And  in  both  t)ie 
same  mean  is  employed." — lb,  u,  271.  Caleb  Alexander,  too,  declares  "Gtit  means,"  "(Aal 
tneoRs,"  and  a  means,"  to  be  "  ungrammaticaL" — Oram.,  p.  68.  But  common  usage  has  gone 
against  ib»  anggcstiona  a{  tbose  critics,  and  later  grammarians  have  rather  conflnued  the  irrega- 
Imty,  than  attempted  to  refbrm  it 

Obs.  34. — Murray  quotes  sixteen  good  authorities  to  prove  that  means  may  bo  singular ;  but 
whether  it  ought  to  be  so  or  not,  is  still  a  disputable  point.  Principle  is  for  tlie  regular  word 
mesa,  and  good  practice  favours  tho  irregularity,  but  is  etill  divided.  Cobbett,  lo  the  diegrace  of 
grammar,  says,  "iiean,  as  a  noun,  is  never  used  in  the  singular.  It,  like  Eome  oiher  wcrd^  has 
brokea  loose  fi*om  all  principlo  and  rule,  £y  universal  consent,  it  is  become  always  a  pltind, 
whether  used  irith  singular  or  phtnU  pronouna  and  articlee,  cr  noL" — E.  Gram,,  p.  144.  This 
Jb  as  ungrammotical,  as  ft  la  untrue.  Both  mean  and  means  are  Buffldently  authorised  in  the 
aingnlar:  "The  prospect  which  by  this  m«an  ia  opened  to  joQ."—3felmoih'8  Cictro.  "Failhin 
tluB  doctrine  nover  tmnmatee  in  itself  bat  ia  a  mean  to  holiness  as  an  end." — Dr.  Chalmers,  Str* 
noaa,  p.  v.  "The  mean  of  basely  aflVonting  him." — Brown's  Mviniiy,  p.  19.  "They  used  evciy 
mean  to  prevent  the  re-establiahment  of  their  religion." — Dr  Jamieaon's  Sacred  Mist,  i,  p.  20, 
"  As  a  ncccssuy  mean  to  prepare  men  for  tho  dischargo  of  tliat  duty." — Bolingbroke,  on  Hist.,  p. 
1j3.  "Gn»toet  is  the  power  of  a  mean,  whonits  power  is  least  suspected. "-—2l(})f)er'A  Book  of 
"'tovghts,  p.  37.  "  To  the  deliberative  orator  tho  reputation  of  unsulUed  virtue  Is  not  only  useful, 
as  a  mean  of  promoting  his  gonend  influence,  it  is  also  amcmg  bis  meet  efficient  <n^ne8  of  per- 
su.ision,  upon  every  individaal  ooca^on." — -J.  Q.  Adams's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Ch-atory,  i, 
353.  "  I  would  urge  it  upon  yon,  as  tho  most  effectual  fneon  of  extending  your  respectability 
and  usefulness  in  the  world." — lb.,  ii,  395.  "Exercise  will  be  admitted  to  bo  a  neces^try  mean 
of  improvement." — SIoir'«  Rhet.,  p.  3  i3.  "  And  by  thai  means  wo  have  now  an  early  prepos- 
session in  their  favour." — lb.,  p.  3i3.  "  To  aboll^  all  sacrifice  by  revealing  a  better  mean  of 
reeondliatioa" — Keith's  Eoidences,  p,  46.  "As  a  mean  of  deatroytiag  the  distinction." — lb.,  p. 
3.  "Which  however  ia  by  no  mean  universally  tiio  case."— nfieli'^tinu  World  Displayed,  YoL  % 
p;155. 

Ons.  35. — Again,  there  are  some  nouns,  wliicb,  tliough  thoy  do  not  lack  tho  regular  plural  form, 
are  sometimes  used  in  a  plural  souse  without  the  plural  termination.  Thus  manner  makes  the 
plural  monnenr,  which  lost  is  now  generally  used  in  the  peculiar  senso  of  behaviour,  or  deport- 
ment, but  not  always :  it  somctunes  moons  methods,  modes,  or  ways ;  as,  "  At  sundry  times  and 
in  divofs  manners.'" — U^,,  i,  1.  "In  tho  maimers  ^bove  mentinied." — BtUler's  Anedogy,  p.  100, 
''There  bo  three  mannerv  of  triaU  in  En^and,"— Oowell:  Jdh.  DicL,  to.  Jury.  "Tliese  two 
nutmiera  (^representation." — Lowth'a  Oram.,  p.  15.  "These  are  tho  tliree  primary  modes,  or 
maimers,  of  oxpreswon." — Lmoth's  Gram.,  p.  83.  "  In  arrangement,  too,  various  manners  suit 
varioua  stales." — Campb^a  PhS,  of  Rhei,,  p.  172.  "Between  the  two  manners." — BuUTigtroke, 
on  Hist.,  p.  3d.  "  Here  are  three  diStrent  manners  of  asserting." — Barnard's  Gram.,  p.  59.  But 
manner  has  often  been  put  for  si>rt8,  without  the  s;  as,  "  The  tree  of  Hfe,  which  bare  twelve  manner 
of  fhiita." — Sev.,  xxii,  2.  "  AU  manner  of  men  assembled  here  in  arms." — Shak.  "  AU  manner 
ci  outward  advantages."— jlOer&iir^.   Milton  used  kind  in  the  asme  way,  but  not  very  property ; 

"  AU  kind  of  living  creatnrea" —  P.  Lost,  B.  iv,  L  286,  This  frreguiarity  it  would  be  well  to 
avoid.   Manners  may  still,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  modes  or  ways;  and  all  monner,  if  allowed, 

*  So  ptUns  Iff  tTie  rmnilar  plnrnl  of  pain,  and,  by  Johnnon,  Webster,  and  other  lexleograpben,  U  nKOKntced 
atlf  u  plarol ;  but  Worceater  Userta  It  amone  nU  stock  words,  with  a  comment,  thiui  "Pads,  n.  ubor ; 
work;  toU:  care:  trouble.  f7~  AooordlnK  to  the  best  niage,  the  wordpofrts,  thonsli  of  plnntl  fonn,  la  oaed  lo 
tbete  sensoM  ss  stnfruUr,  and  la  Joined  with  a  dngnlar  verb ;  aa,  'The  pains  ther  nad  taken  was  very  Kreat.* 
CltB'enden,  '  No  pslns  is  taken.'  Aipe,  'Great  palna  {g  taken.'  Prietlley.  'jHUcA  pslns.*  Boling1rroke,"~ 
Caiv.  and  CHU  DieL  The  nmltiptlaitloa  ot  anomalies  of  this  Und  la  so  ondedrable,  that  notblnR  short  of  a 
Terr  dear  dwlidan  of  Custom,  a^nst  the  use  of  the  regular  concord,  can  well  JustUy  the  exception.  Man; 
sned  oxamplna  may  bo  dted,  but  are  they  not  oxamploa  of  false  syntax  T  I  indlne  to  tfalnk  "  the  best  uaage 
wxmld  ■nn  make  aJ]  these  verbs  plnrsL  Dr,  Johnson  dtea  theflrat  example  thna:  "The  pains  they  hsd  t«xen 
MWra  VUT  greoL  Clanmdon." — Owuta  DM.,  w.  iWn.  And  the  Mlowiu  reeant  example  la  unquesttotiablr 
i%ht:  '*  iWns  Asm  been  taken  to  eoUect  tbe  iaformatian  required." -^PrMi^dant  FiUmon't  Mmage,  1801 
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mast  bo  taknt  in  tlie  wsam  aS  a  collective  noon;  but  (or  aorta,  kinds,  daaaet^  or  tpedea,  1  would 
use  neither  the  plural  nor  the  singular  of  tliis  wntL   The  wnd  AaoAen,  too,  makes  the  regnlar 

pltir<d  heaikena,  and  jet  la  often  used  in  &  plural  sense  without  the  s;  a;^  "  Why  do  tho  heathen 
rajio?" — Piolms,  ii,  1.  '■Christianity  was  tbrmerly  propagated  among  tlie  Aeottmifc'* — Murray^a 
Eey.  Svo,  p.  2LT.    The  wcffd  youtii,  likewise,  has  the  some  peculiarities. 

OBa  36. — Under  the  present  head  come  names  of  llBhcs,  birds,  or  other  things,  when  tlio  appU- 
catiou  tii3  singular  is  extended  from  the  individual  to  the  qMcies,  so  as  to  euperaede  the  plural 
by  aasaming  ite  ooostractioa:  as,  Sing.  "A  great  fish," — Jonah,  1,  17.  Flur.  "Kor  tho  multi- 
tude aC fi>hesJ"—Joltn,  xxi  6.  "A  very  great  multitude  or;bA."— fbatu/,  xlvil,  9.*  The  ooma 
of  tho  genus  b^g  liable  to  tliis  last  constniction,  mon  aoem  to  have  thouglit  that  tho  species 
ahoold  follow;  consequently,  Uio  regular  plurals  of  some  very  common  names  of  fishos  oro 
Bcarocly  known  at  alL  Hence  some  grammarians  affirm,  that  aalmim,  maekerel,  herring,  jxrrch, 
tendi,  and  several  others,  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  in  tlie  plural 
form.  I  am  not  so  fond  oT  honouring  tlieee  anomalies.  Usage  is  here  as  unsettled,  aa  It  i^  arbi- 
trary; and,  if  the  expreaifon  of  plurality  is  to  be  Ihnited  to  either  form  exdosfvely,  the  regular 
plunU  ought  certainly  to  be  prefcrrwL  But,  far  Jiah  taken  in  buSc,  the  sii^lar  form  seems  more 
appropriate;  aa,  "These  Teasels  toko  from  thirty-eight  to  f%»lT-tivo  quintals  otoodaaApoUock,  and 
sue  thousand  barrels  of  maekerd,  yearly."— Buiftt's  Cfeoff.,  p.  28. 

Obs.  37.— The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  imacttled  usage  just  mentioned,  and  trom 
them  the  readn  may  jnd^  for  himself  what  is  right.  In  quoting,  at  seoond-hand,  I  generally 
think  it  proper  to  make  double  references;  and  especially  in  citing  authorities  after  Johnson, 
becnuae  he  so  often  gives  the  some  paaaagos  variously.  But  he  himself  is  reckoned  good  authority 
in  things  literary.  Bo  it  so.  I  regret  tho  many  proofs  of  his  lallibility.  "  Hear  you  tbia  Triton 
ot  the  mitaoaaf" — Shale  "The  shoal  of  harinaii  was  of  an  immense  extent" — JAtrroyV  Key, 
pi  185.  "BaymyAerrtR7fresh.''-^win:  in^DicL  "  In  the  flsborioB  of  Uainei  cod,  Aer- 
ring,  mackerd  aiewives,  saimon,  and  other  fish,  are  taken."— Adftf*  Ckog.,  p,  23.  "tfBASB,  n. 
^e  quantity  of  600 ;  as,  a  mea-K  of  herrings," —  Wdbuler's  DicL  "  We  shall  havo  plenfy  of  niacin 
erel  this  season." — Addi30X:  «i  Joh.  Diet  '^Mackarel  is  tho  some  in  both  numbers.  Gay  baa 
improperly  mackareis." — Churches  Gram,,  -p.  203.  "  Thoy  take  aaimon  and  UvtUa  by  groping  and 
tkskling  them  under  the  bellieB." — Cabbw  :  in  Joh.  Did.  "  Tho  pond  will  keep  trotU  and  Batman 
in  tiieir  seasonable  plight;" — Id.,  ib.,  w.  lixnU.  "Some  fish  are  preserved  Smak  ia  vinegar,  aa 
paiot.*' — Id.,  tc.  livrbot.  -  "  Some  fish  are  boiled  and  preserved  fresh  in  vinc^r,  as  tunn!/  and 
tarbot." — Id.,  ib.,  vj.  I^my.  "  Of  round  fiih,  there  are  brit,  sprat,  bam,  sm^." — Jit,  iS^  w.  Smelt. 
"For  *prato  and  *purl*n<;a  for  your  house." — Tusser:  ib.,  w.  Sparliti^/.  "The  coast  is  plentifully 
stored  witli  pUehardi,  herrings,  and  haddock.^' — Caebw  :  ib.,  w.  Haddock,  "  Tho  coast  is  plenti- 
fully stored  with  round  fieh,  pilchard,  herring,  maekerel,  and  cod." — Id.,  tft^  w.  Herring.  "  Tho 
coast  is  plentifully  stored  with  ehtSfiah,  sta-k^^thoga,  ecaHopa,  pikherd,  herring,  noApoUock." — Id., 
A.,  w,  PoQoek.  "  A  roach  is  a  fish  of  no  great  reputation  fiv  his  dainty  tasta  It  ia  noted  that 
roiiches  recover  strength  and  grow  a  fortni^t  after  ^wiring."— Waltow:  iA,  w.  Boack.  "  A 
ftiend  of  mine  stored  a  pond  of  three  or  finir  acres  with  carps  and  Uauk." — Halb:  (&.,  w.  Carp. 
**  Raving  stored  a  very  great  pond  with  carps,  tench,  and  other  pondfii^  and  only  put  in  two 
small  pikes,  this  pair  of  tyrants  in  seven  years  devoured  ti>o  whole." — Id.,  ib,,  to.  Ihich.  '  Sin- 
gular, tench ;  plural,  tenches," — Brig?ttiand's  Gram.,  p.  78.  "  Tho  polar  bear  preys  opm  seal",  fisli^ 
and  the  carcasses  of  whales." — Balbia  Geog.,  p.  172.  "  Trouia  and  salmons  swim  against  tho 
stream."— BlOON:  Ward'a  Gram.,  p.  130. 

"  Tis  true  no  turbots  d^ify  my  boards. 
But  gudgeona,  fimmdera,  wliat  my  Thamca  affords." — Pope, 

Obs.  38.— From  the  foregoing  examples  it  would  seem,  if  fish  or  fishes  are  often  spoken  of 
without  a  regular  distinction  of  the  grammatical  numbera,  it  is  not  because  tlio  words  ore  not 
aosoeptible  of  the  inflection,  but  becamse  tliere  is  some  difference  d  meaning  between  tho  mere 
name  of  the  8«t  and  the  distioct  modtdcntion  in  regard  to  number.  Tban  are  also  other  nouns 
in  wbhih  a  liko  difTereooe  may  be  observed.  Some  names  of  buil^g  materials,  as  brkk,  atone, 
jUank,  joiat,  though  not  destitute  of  regular  plurals,  as  bricks,  stones,  planks,  joials,  and  not  un- 
adoptod  to  ideas  distinctly  singular,  as  a  brick,  a  alone,  a  plank,  a  joiat,  are  ne\'crthcless  some- 
times uacd  in  a  plural  sense  without  the  a,  and  sometimes  in  a  sense  which  seems  hardly  to 
embrace  the  idea  of  either  number;  as,  "Let  us  make  brick,  and  bum  them  thorougliiy." — Gen., 
xi,  3.  "And  they  hod  brick  few  atone."— Ib.  "The  tale  othridca.^—Exod.,  v,  8  and  18.  "Make 
Weft."— ifc,  V,  16.  "  From  jonr  ftrioto."— A,  t,  19.  "Upon  altan  of  6rtcit"— iioiaA  Ixv,  3. 
**The  brieki  ore  &Ilen  down." — A.,  Ix,  10.  The  same  variety  of  usage  occurs  in  respect  to  a  few 
other  words,  and  sometimes  perb^  without  good  reason;  as,  "Yast  numbers  of  seci  fowl  fte- 
qnent  the  rocky  difb." — Sa&Cs  Geog.,  p.  231.  "Bullocks,  sheep,  and  finch." — Ib.,  p.  4.19. 
"  Oatmon  is  used  alike  in  both  wimh6T&."~Evereaf3  Gram,,  p.  48.  "  Ocmnon  and  ahol  may  bo 
Qsed  in  the  aiTigtilftr  or  plural  sense." — 0.  B.  I^iree'a  Gram.,  p.  37.  "The  column  in  the  Place 
Tendome  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  high,  and  is  made  of  the  brass  of  the  cannons  taken 

■  "  And  th«  jbA  Uwt  it  In  the  river  ihall  dia."— JEsod.,  vll,  1&  And  the  jW>  tliat  tnu  In  the  rlv«r  died."— 
Ih.,  21.  Hera  the  ooiwtractloa  U  altogether  in  the  rinpiUr,  &ad  yet  the  meaning  eeeiiis  to  be  pliiraL  This 
ooawmctlon  eppeua  to  be  more  obJecHonablo,  than  the  nw  of  the  word  fi*h  «lth  a  ptnnl  verb.  The  French 
BIMe  here  eorreapoDda  with  onn:  but  the  lAttn  TnlgatSf  and  theOreek  BeptiuRlnt.  hare  both  the  noun  and 
the  verb  In  the  plural:  aa,  "  The  jWkM  that «« In  the  river,"— "The  jlrtee  thatiMra,"  Ac  In  oai  Bible, 
at  wenasM,unmetliM^tinai  and  TCtbotb  vordi.  In  some  pawwee,  hare  the  plural  form:  m,  "And/diM 
tbatBii7l^*'te— «fa.,l,n,  »Iirmoi»sauUieA<^<tf ttabeav(a,aDdtlM;UU»faissgi."--2^,l,l. 
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from  the  Aastiiaira  ud  VramiaMie.*—BaIbC3  Gtog-,  p,  S49.    *'As  his  aaaums  vm.^—Dr^iaCv 
Pbemt.  p.  31.    '•Twcaty^aMcf  UBgmtestcaiiiKfi.''---ChaaEnx}N:  JoA.  DieL   '•Twentr  ifcob*' 
woold  beie,  I  think,  be  more  prop»',  tfaoogb  the  word  is  not  made  plural  irimt  it  HMUia  Ute$ 
laOs  ofkaeL    "  Aitd  avtwrns  coaquer  armka.  "—Httdibras,  Part  III,  Canto  IB,  L  US. 
"  Healdig  to  both  king^  attended  vitb  the  roar 
Of  anmima  echoed  fn»o  lb'  afflicted  shore." — WaBer,  p.  1. 

Obs.  39. — Of  Ibreigti  noons,  many  retain  their  ongioal  plonl ;  a  fen*  are  defective ;  and  eome 
are  lednndaQt,  becaose  the  Eu^riialt  form  is  also  in  usa  Our  writers  have  laid  many  languages 
imdco'  oontribatioD,  and  thus  fumiahed  an  abimdanoe  of  iirwolar  words,  necessary  to  be  ex- 
plaiaed,  but  nsnr  to  be  acknowledged  as  Engli^  till  tbey  oannim  to  our  own  rules. 

L  Of  noons  fai  xoCho,  qiitUe,  and  aeorii^  dn^  ham  do  oocsRfam  fcr  the  jdoral;  latntno,  a 
tUn  {date,  makes  innawe;  maaiia,  a  apat,  maedm;  muadia,  a  little  thin^  mimiiiet ;  nebula,  m 
ndst,  lu&tfte;  sHiq^a,  a  pod,  fiUiiiia.  Doffma  makes  doffmat  or  doftnata;  eacmihema,  esmtSumai 
or  eemAeniala ;  miatm  or  nMosmo,  mUuma  or  miomuifa;  xAk^mo,  ttiffmaa  or  ttigmata. 

5.  (X' noons  in  im,  BoowbaTe  no  need  of  the  plural;  as,  Mdltttm,  decorum,  e^urnnn,  «fittIArtia», 
ffuaiacmm,  kmdaamm,  odhan,  optwn,  jM^rotewn,  «enm,  viaiiemm.  Some  fiam  it  regularly ;  as, 
(vyBm^  cnnpeiMKitiM,  cramiuTU^  ea^ormmt,  enoomimma,  fanimt,fiiutim$,  balnm»,  mamaoieumg, 
mmaaima,  peHdidims,  tiortramt,  roetnttnt,  renchmm$,  vaammB.  OUiers  take  either  the  English  or 
the  I«dn  plonl;  as,  datdmitwu  or  deaiderata,  vudmma  or  media,  mautntms  or  mauinia, 
tnemonmdtanB  or  weiiwrandii^  ^peefrwns  or  spectra,  tpeadutna  or  epecida,  ttmbuns  or  tbrata,  mc- 
oedtMetoM  or  ttmdama,  kvpadmu  or  frapaj^^  wBwlMffn  er  Bineaia.  A  few  fleem  to  have  titw 
latin  {doral  only;  wa,  areamtm,  anma;  drtmi,  dats;  ffhiffAm,  tflii>fa;  arafwa,  tmls; 

3.  Of  nouns  in  tu^  a  few  hare  no  plural;  as,  asparagvs,  eaiamus,  mucua.  Some  have  only  tiie 
latio  [daial,  •wbkh  osaally  diaogea  «•  to*;  as,  abmmm,  aiumm;  oadroff/mut,  OHdngym; 
adailua,  ealadi;  ^raaaiadiig,  draamadi;  tdtmaa,  «eMH';  ntagm,  mofi.  fiat  locli  as  have  prop* 
erij  becoDie  Bi^^idi  words^  nu^  Sam  oia  phmd  i^nbtriy  in  et;  as,  dtonu,  t^onuet:  bo,  ojipar- 
atat,  bohts,  eoBvs,  drau,  fiiua,  foots,  fticus,  Jungus,  hiabu,  ignoratKus,  imp^ns,  incvfyiu.  isthmw, 
•OKtHus,  nudetu,  progpeetua,  ninu,  nmia,  surpius.  five  th^  make  the  Latin  plural  like  the 
sisgalar;  but  the  mere  Engli^  scholar  has  no  occaidon  to  be  told  which  tliey  arc.  Jtadius 
makes  the  plural  radii  or  radiuset,  Genius  has  i^mii,  for  imaginary  Hinrits,  and  genivs^a,  for  men 
<^  wit  Gaitu,  a  sort,  becomes  genera  in  Latin,  and  geTniaea  in  En^iah.  Denariva  makes,  in  tho 
phiral,  denarii  or  denttrituea. 

4.  Of  Doons  in  is,  some  are  r^okr;  aa^  freSw,  trdUaea:  ao,  amtcHt,  hdieris,  caddia,  dervia, 
iria,  marquia,  mOropoHa,  portcvUia,  proboada.  Some  seem  to  have  no  need  6t  the  plural ;  as,  am- 
lergris,  a/ptorfortis,  arOiriUs,  brewia,  craaia,  elepftonMons,  geneaia,  orria,  avnaaia,  ienmia.  Bot  most 
nouns  of  this  ending  fUlow  the  (heek  or  Latin  form,  whidi  comply  changes  if  to  A  .*  as,  aman- 
vema,  anuaaauea;  cmalyaia,  arudyaea;  anhOieaia,  aatiihesea;  axia,  ama;  baaia,  baaea;  eriaia,  criaa; 
diareaia,  ditareaea;  dieaia,  dieaea;  eO^pni^  eO^psec;  eir^^taaia,  empAoM*;  falda,  faacea ;  Hypotkeaia, 
Ittpa&etea;  mdamorphoaia,  melameiphoam;  oatia,  oatea;  parmOtesia,  pamdhetta ;  p)uma,  phaaet; 
pnsaa,  praaea;  ggnopaia,  ayaopett;  afatheaie,  eya&eaea;  agriia,  ayrim;  OneaiM^  waea.  In  bodk^ 
however,  the  raig^ial  ^or^  is  not  so  formed ;  but  is  made  by  diaiwing  ia  to  idea;  as,  qpMi^ 
apkidea;  apaia,  apaidea;  aaearia,  aaearidea;  Mm^  boHdeo ;  eaaOutria,  eeamandea;  ehryacdia,  ehryaa- 
}^ies;  epAemeria,  eplumeridea ;  epidermia,  epidermidea.  So  iria  and  prvboacia,  which  we  make 
regular;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  foregoing  may  be  made  eo  too.  Fisher  writes  Prcuiaea  fbr 
prtues,  though  not  very  properiy.  See  his  Oram,  p.  v.  Egaea,  a  Itonan  kui^t,  makes  equitea 
in  the  plural 

6.  Qf  nouns  in  x,  there  are  few,  if  any,  which  ought  not  to  form  the  plural  r^culariy,  when 
wed  as  English  words;  though  tho  Latins  changed  a;  to  cu,  and  ex  to  ieea,  making  the  i  some- 
times and  sometimes  shnt:  as,  apex,  apicea,  for  apexea;  apptsadix,  appendicea,  for  appetukma; 
caSx,  ea^ea,  for  eaUxaa;  catc,  aUeea,  for  oahea;  caiyx,  cedycaa,  Toe  cedyxea;  eaadex,  cau^eea,  for 
eaadexea;  cicatrix,  eieakieea,  for  deatrixea;  Ad£t^  M'uxa,  for  hdixea;  index,  mdieea,  for  indexea; 
mOrix,  matricea,  fbr  mairixea;  quincmx,  quitiemcea,  for  qitinemrea;  radix,  radices  for  radixea; 
varix,  varieea,  for  varixea;  vertex,  ver&eea,  for  vertexes;  vortex,  vortices,  for  voriexea.  Some  Greek 
words  in  x  change  that  Irtter  to  gea;  as,  larynx,  laryngea,  for  larinxea;  pkakmx,  phaipsngea,  tac 
jhaUmom.   SSeMoux,  fnm  the  Frrai^  is  biBeta4oua  in  the  pIuraL 

6.  Of  noons  In  on,  derived  flrom  Greelt,  the  greater  part  always  form  the  plural  regularty;  as, 
etymons,  gnomoaa,  ichneamoM,  myrmidcma,  pldegmona,  trigoM,  tetragons,  pentagons,  hexagona, 
heptagims,  octagona,  enaeagons,  decagons,  kenaecagons,  dodreagona,  polygona.  So  irihedrona,  tetra- 
hednma,  peniahedrona,  tc,  though  some  say,  these  last  may  end  in  which  I  think  improper. 
Vor  a  words  of  this  class,  however,  there  are  double  plurals  in  use ;  as,  atdomaia  or  automa- 
tons, criteria  cff  criieriona,  parhdia  ot  parhdiona ;  and  the  plural  ot  phenomenon  appeais  to  bo  al- 
ways ^AeBomena. 

i.  The  plairal  of  legumen  is  kgumena  or  legumeaa;  of  atcmen,  ^amena  or  stamina;  of  chervb, 
eftmds  or  dtervbm;  oCaaragdi,  aarapka  cr  a^ophim ;  of  baaa,  heaat  or  beaux;  oC  iondtf,  baukb 
or  banditti.  The  regular  forms  are  in  general  preferable.  The  Hebrew  ritmils  durubim  and 
aenq^im,  being  sometimes  mistaken  fbr  aingulais,  other  plurals  have  been  formed  fh>m  them ;  as, 
"  And  over  it  the  dtenibmis  of  glory."— .Acte,  ix,  6.  "  Then  flew  one  of  the  aercgihiims  unto 
Be."— AoAiA,  Ti,  6.  Dr.  Oan^rtiell  remarks:  "We  are  authorized,  both  In^  use  and  by  analogy, 
to  iagr  either  eft«nite  and  faro^aoondiiiig  to  the  Bn{^  MiyMi),  ao* 
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cortUng  to  the  orieataL  The  former  suits  better  the  lamiliiir,  the  latter  the  BcJenm  style.  I 
ttyian  add  to  this  remaric,"  Bays  he,  "  tliat,  as  the  vorda  cAmt&tm  and  aeraphim  are  jdural,  &e 
tpmis  ^enMmt  and  oerapMms,  as  expressing  the  plural,  are  quite  impropw." — Phd.  RheL, 
p.  201. 

Obs.  40. — ^When  other  parts  of  speech  becomo  nouns,  they  either  want  the  plural,  or  form  it 
regularly,*  Ulce  common  nouns  of  the  same  endings ;  as,  "  His  affairs  went  on  at  aixe«  and  sevens." 
— Arbuiiuiot.  "Some  matliematicians  have  proposed  to  compute  by  twoes;  othera,  by  fours; 
othav,  hj  tw^"~Ckiirchifft  Oram.,  ^.  SI.  "Three>arWw,  nmeienllA*.''— ib.,  p.  230.  "Time's 
taktitg$atAleavaiga." — Barlen.  "Tbo  yeaa  tsui  nay*." — Xea^aaper.  "  The  opy  and  noea:" — lb. 
"Oeamdtpemglea." — Baom.  "Thetwai»lfiie  out)." — Nnomaper.  "Weflnd  it  more  safe  animt 
outo  and  dcnMes." — Prinier'a  Oram.  "  Hia  emda  and  his  ors."—M)U.  "  One  of  the  bfUa."—Fb«ila. 
"In  rai»ng  the  mirth  of  stupids." — Steele.  "Eatings,  drmkmgs,  toakinffs,  keepings,  vHtJkiitga, 
taikiTigs,  saymgs,  doingt — all  were  Hbr  the  good  <j(  thepuMc;  there  was  not  Buch  a  things  as  a 
secret  in  the  town."— Lasdom  :  Karaoke,  1833.  '*E«  innocent  forsooth*  and  yesses." — Sped., 
So.  266. 

"EencelbrUi  my  wooing  mind  shall  ho  expressed 
In  russet  yeas  and  hcuest  kersey  noes." — Shae.   See  Johnson's  Did,  w.  Kersey. 


GENDERS. 

Ganders,  in  grammarj  are  modifications  that  distingiuBh  objects  in 
legard  to  Bex. 

There  are  three  genders  ;  the  maa&Uimy  the  feminine^  and  the  neuter. 

The  maacuUne  gender  is  that  which  deiuotea  persons  or  animals  of  the 
male  kind ;  as,  man,  father,  king. 

The  feminine  geMer  is  that  which  denotes  persons  or  ftnimula  of  the 
female  Eind  ;  as,  woman,  mooter,  queen. 

The  neuter  gender  is  that  which  denotes  things  that  are  neither  mide 
nor  female  ;  as,  pen,  ink,  pap^. 

Hence,  names  of  males  are  masculine  ;  names  of  females,  feminine  ; 
and  names  of  things  inanimate,  literally,  neuter. 

Masculine  nouns  make  regular  feminines,  when  their  termination  is 
changed  to  esa :  as,  httnter,  huntress;  prince,  princesa;  lion,  Uoneaa. 

aBBERrxTiGm. 

Obs.  L--31ie  diSbreiit  genders  in  grammar  ate  fbnnded  on  tiie  oatnral  distinctkm  sex  in 
animals,  and  on  the  abeenoe  of  box  hi  other  things.  In  English,  they  belong  only  to  nouns  and 
ptmouna ;  and  to  fiiese  they  are  usually  applied,  not  arbitrtvUy,  as  in  BC«ne  other  Imguages,  but 
■greedy  to  the  order  of  nature.  From  this  we  derive  a  very  atrikbg  advantage  over  those  who 
use  the  gender  differently,  or  without  sudi  role;  whidi  is^  ttwt  our  prtBunma  are  ea^  of  applicar 
tioQ,  and  have  a  fine  effect  when  oljects  are  personified.  Pronouns  are  of  the  Buoe  gender  as 
the  nouns  for  which  they  stand. 

Obs.  2. — Many  nouns  are  equally  s^licable  to  both  sexes ;  as,  cousin,  friend,  neighbour,  parent, 
person,  servant.  The  gender  of  these  is  usually  determined  by  the  context;  and'th^  are  to  ho 
oalled  masoulioe  or  feminine  accordine^.  To  sudk  word^  BCMne  grammarians  have  tqjpUed  the 
unnecessary  and  improper  term  oommm  gender.  Hurray  justly  observes^  "  There  is  no  such 
gender  belonging  to  the  laoguago.  The  business  of  parsing  can  be  effectually  perfcumed,  without 
having  recourse  to  a  common  gender." — Gram.,  8vo,  p.  39.  The  term  is  more  useful,  imd  lees 
liable  to  objection,  as  tq^ed  to  the  learned  languages ;  but  with  as,  whose  genders  distin^paah 
ot^ecta  in  regard  to  sex,  it  is  plainly  a  soleciam. 

Obs.  3.— a  great  many  of  our  grammars  define  gender  to  he  "  A«  dtsOneHtm  of  aez,"  and 
then  qwcdcofaeimnKmfmda',  In  wiiich  the  two  seres  azel^  and  of  the  neHdr 

gender,  in  ^rtiidi  oljeota  are  treated  as  belne  ot  neither  tax.  These  views  <tf  the  matter  are  ob- 
viooBly  inoonnstent  Not  genders,  or  a  gender,  do  the  writers  undertake  to  d^e,  but  "goidei'* 
as  a  ^ibcie;  and  absurdly  enoogh,  too;  because  fUB  whole  oi  gonder  tiuey  immediately 

*  Some  Mithon,  vbeo  Owj  gtre  to  mer»  wonb  the  conatTncUon  of  nlnnt  soani,  ue  In  the  htiAt  of  wrtUng 
tb«m  in  the  torm  of  poMenovee  sioEaUr;  m,  "They  have  of  late,  'tU  true,  refbrmed.  In  mmtta  meunra,  tbs 
goaty  joints  uMl  darning  work  of  vihereunto't,  wherib^t,  tterwaft,  tfi^rewUh's,  and  the  iwt  of  this  kind."— 
Slia/tubHTp.  "Here,"  aaTS  Dr.  CromUe,  "the  genitive  etngnlar  Is  improperly  uaed  for  the  oltJectlve  cue 
plnraL  It  should  be,  whmmnto*,  whsrebys,  tharto/s,  tluraioms."~.Treatim  on  Btjfm.  and  8mL,  p.  m  Ao- 
eordlng  to  onr  rulea,  these  vorda  shonid  rather  he,  tehereantoM,  wkersMee,  Umn/t,  tJiermrttM.  "  Asj  word, 
when  used  a;  the  name  of  Itaelf,  becomes  a  «iown." — Ooodeaow'e  Oram.,  p.  S6.  Bat  some  irnunmarians  say, 
"Theidiiral  of  words,  oonaldered  a«  vorda  merely,  la  formed  hr  the  apoatropbe  and  e;  aa, '  who,  that  has  anr 
taste,  oan  endnre  the  Incessant,  qntek  petnms  of  the  aIso>  and  the  Bteste's.  and  themofWPtr's.  and  the  Aow- 
swr's,  and  the  noMManAVsr'— CaKmi."— rsWa  IM>oU  Own.,  v.  61  naette  la  not  sltaMaUMr  fa 
&Toar  of  tldapTliii4ae,aiidperiivUvoBldlMbattartodMitewlttQRniMtlM^^ 
lalnqnoper. 
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Atribote  into  certain  oOer  geaden,  into  gendera  c/  gender,  or  Idnda  oT  gender,  itnd  ttiese 
not  comp&tibto  with  their  d^nition.  Thus  Wells :  "  Gender  is  the  dulmdim  of  ohjecis,  frith 
regard  to  sex.  There  are  four  gendere ; — the  nuucBiiRe,  the  /emtnine,  the  common,  and  the 
wider." — StJiooi  GranL,  1st  Ed.,  p.  49.  [Thoee]  "  Nouns  which  are  applicable  aUke  U>  both  aesces, 
are  of  the  OMniaoii  gwkler." — Jb,  lliis  then  nianifeetly  no  gender  under  the  fOT^imng  definition, 
and  the  term  neuter  is  made  ■oomrtiat  lees  iq)pn>priate  by  the  adoption  of  a  third  dcnaminatkm 
befcre  it  Kor  is  there  kes  abamditif  in  the  phraseology  wiUi  which  Unrnty  proposes  to  avoid 
the  recogniticHi  of  the  common  gender :  "  Thus  we  may  say,  Parenta  is  a  noun  of  the  masculine 
wtdfim^ufte  gender;  /^iiieii^  if  doubtfU,  is  of  the  ffioaetiiMe  or /emmm  and  Portfnl,  if 

the  gender  is  known  by  th«  construction,  is  of  the  gender  so  ascertained." — Gram.,  8to^  p.  39. 
Acrording  lo  this,  we  most  hare^  genden,  exclusive  of  that  which  is  called  common;  namely, 
the  mattxime,  the  femmiae,  the  neuter,  tiie  OHdrogyndL,  and  the  doub^id. 

Ofi&  4. — It  is  plain  that  many  vrritera  on  grammar  have  had  hut  a  omftiaed  notion  of  what  a 
gendw  really  is.  Some  of  them,  ccmlounding  gender  with  sex,  deny  that  there  are  more  than 
two  geodeni,  because  there  are  only  two  sexes.  Others,  under  a  like  mistake,  resort  occasiGQ> 
aDy,  (as  in  the  fin^tring  instance,)  to  an  androggmd,  and  alsD  to  a  dovib^  gender:  both  of 
which  are  more  ot^ecticmahle  thau  the  common  gender  of  the  old  giammarians ;  tliongh  tliis 
"  distinction  witti  regard  to  sex,"  is,  in  onr  language^  conftesedly,  no  distinction  at  all. 
I  asome^  that  there  are  in  Eng^i^  the  three  genders,  mascuUne,  feounine,  and  neuter,  and  no 
more ;  and  that  every  noon  and  every  pronoun  must  needs  be  of  some  gender;  consequently, 
of  some  one  of  these  three.  A  guider  is,  literally,  a  sort^  a  kind,  a  sex.  But  f^renders,  in  gram- 
mar,  an  attributes  of  words,  rather  than  of  persones  or  animals,  or  things ;  whereas  sexes  are 
stti^Hite^  not  <^  words,  but  of  living  creatures.  He  who  imderMandtthis,  will  perceive  tliat  the 
absence  of  sex  in  some  things,  is  as  good  a  bams  fbr  a  grammatical  dlsUncUon,  as  the  presenos 
or  the  dilfeTenoe  of  it  in  oUiera ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  neater,  according  to  my  definiticm, 
is  a  gender,  is  a  distinctioa  "  in  regard  to  sex,"  though  it  does  not  embrace  either  the  sexes. 
There  are  therefore  three  genders,  and  only  three. 

Obb.  6. — Geoerio  names,  oven  when  oonstnied  as  masouHno  or  feminine^  often  virtually  in- 
dude  both  sexes;  as,  "Hast  thoa  given  (he  horee  strength?  hast  thou  clothed  Au  neck  with 
thunder?  Canst  thou  make  A«n  afiaid  as  a  gtasahoppor?  the  g^ory  of  hia  nostrils  is  terrible." — 
Jeb,  ttiIt,  19.  Doth  t/u  hawk  fiy  by  thy  wisdran,  sod  stretch  her  wings  towud  the  sonth? 
Dotii  the  ea^  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  malco  her  nest  on  high?" — ver.  26.  Theso 
were  called,  by  the  old  grammariMa,  epicene  nouns — that  is,  mperoomtnom ;  but  they  are  to  bo 
parsed  each  according  to  the  gender  of  the  pronoun  which  is  put  for  it 

Ob&  6.-— The  gen&r  of  word^  In  many  instances,  is  to  bo  determined  by  the  following  prin- 
aple  of  univetsal  grammar.  Those  terms  which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  sexes,  (if  they 
are  not  exfU'eesly  t^^died  to  franalee,)  and  those  jdnrals  which  are  known  to  include  both  sexes, 
Bboold  be  called  maacntine  in  parsing;  for,  in  all  langoage^  the  masculine  gender  is  considered 
the  meat  wortl^,*  and  is  gen«alfy  onployed  yrbm  both  sexes  are  indudiBd  under  one  oommMi 
torn.  Thofl  parents  is  always  masculine,  and  must  be  represented  by  a  masculine  intmoun,  for 
thegenderof  a  word  isaprqiettyindivisble.and  thatwhidi  rdbrs  to  the  male  sex,  ^Uways  takes 
the  lead  in  such  cases.  If  one  say,  "Joseph  took  th»  yotmg  chUd  and  hia  mother  by  nighty  and 
fled  with  them  into  Egypt,"  the  pronoun  ftera  will  be  masculine ;  but  let  "  Aw"  be  changed  to  ittj 
and  the  plural  prmonn  ttiat  follows,  will  be  fominine.  For  the  feminine  gender  takes  precedence 
of  the  neuter,  but  not  of  the  maaoi^ine ;  and  it  is  not  improper  to  speak  of  a  young  child  with- 
out designating  the  eex.  Ab  tor  such  dngulan  aa  parent,  fiiend,  neighbour,  thief,  sime,  and  many 
others,  they  are  feminine  whan  expressly  applied  to  any  of  the  female  sex ;  but  othorwiae, 
masculine. 

Obb.  7. — ^Nouns  of  muMtndey'  when  they  ctnivey  the  idea  of  nni^  or  take  the  plural  form,  are 
of  the  neuter  gender;  but  when  they  convey  the  idea  of  pltuality  without  the  form,  they  foUov 
the  gender  of  the  individoalB  which  oompoee  the  assemblage.  Thus  a  eongreaa,  a  council,  a  com- 
*iH0M^  a  jury,  a  aort,  or  a  sex,  if  taken  collectively,  is  neuter;  being  represented  in  discourse  by 
the  neuter  pronoun  it :  and  the  fixmal  plurals,  congreaaea,  wuneila,  oommiHees,  juriea,  aorta,  aexea, 
of  course,  are  neuter  also.  Bn^  if  I  my,  "Hie  otnunittee  diograoed  theau^oet,"  the  noun  and 
pronoun  are  presumed  to  be  mssenline^  nnkes  it  be  known  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  committee  of 
females.  Again :  "  The  ftar  aex,  whoae  task  is  not  to  mit^  in  the  hibours  of  public  lifoy  have 
<A«tr  own  part  assigned  ihem  to  act" — Comiy'a  Oram.,  p.  132.  Here  aex,  and  the  three  pronouns 
which  have  that  word  for  their  anteoedwt,  are  all  fominine.  Again :  "  Each  sex,  dressing  them' 
oeiiDta  in  the  clothes  of  tim  other." — Wood^a  DUiionary,  v.  Ftast  of  Fwim.  Here  ats^,  and  the 
pronoun  whidi  follows,  are  masculme;  because,  the  male  sex,  as  well  as  the  female,  is  here 
spskea.  of  plorally. 

Ob&  ^^loperaoM,  of  every  description,  known  or  unknown,  real  or  imaginary,  we  uniformly 
ascribe  eex.f   Bu^  as  personality  imiweB  intelligence,  and  sox  supposes  some  obvious  difference^ 

*  "  Th*  Snpreme  Being  (Ood,  Btdi,  Drm,  Dten,  li.  In  all  iangtuges,  muonllne ;  In  u  much  u  ttM  dms* 
eollne  aex  In  tbe  aapartor  uid  mora  exodtent;  and  u  He  to  the  Cremtor  of  all,  tbe  F«thar  of  goda  and  men."— 
Haeritft  B«rvMa,y.  M.  Tfala  remark  appUei  to  aU  the  dinet  name*  of  the  Dalt?,  bat  the  abstract  Idea  of  Deitg 
itoAf,  6ilar,  mmen,  Qodhead,  or  Dmnttft  k  not  maaeollDa.  tmt  nentor.  On  thla  point,  aome  notUni  hara 
bMB^^nbttahfld  fbr  Brammar,  that  an  too  betoodoz  to  Im  dtad  «r  eritiolaed  bore.   Sea  0.  B.  Feirt^ i  (from., 

-f  Tliat  li^  wa  ^ve  them  aex,  tf  we  mean  to  represant  than  Of  panoni.  In  Qie  fUtowtng  oxample,  a  eharao* 
tar  conmonlT  MtauMd  ftodntne  U  reoreMfrted  aa  neater,  beeaoM  tbe  author  would  aeem  to  donbt  both  the  aex 
aodttapiCiOMlIfy:  •'Xdotftknefr *AalairfMia,oriAat««aath«b''^.  it  A^in^*  IPMfW 
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4  cAiU  0117  be  spokem  <^  with  distinetton  of  iex  or  wittioot,  aooonUurtothenotknof  flie 
q>Mker;  aa,  "lynvXtoax^diMwl^llbiejwenpaliangoaiUdo^^  Gram., 
p.  125.  "  Became  the  ehiU  hu  do  idea  tit  anr  nune  beetdee  Ma  own."— p.  153.  To  bruit 
mimab  also,  oune  distinction  is  geoenUy  implied,  though  with  less  uniTonni^.  Some  that 
are  very  small,  have  a  gender  whiidi  seema  to  be  merely  occauonal  and  figuratiTe ;  as,  "  Go 
to  the  anl,  thoa  sluggard;  consider  A«r  ways,  and  be  wiB&" — Frov.,  vi,  6.  "The  apider  taketh 
hold  with  her  handi,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces." — Prov.,  xxx,  28.  So  the  &«  is  usually  mado 
femininu,  being  a  little  creature  of  admirable  industry  and  eo(Kiomy.  Sut,  in  general,  irratioosl 
creatures  whose  sex  is  uukaown,  or  unneceaaary  to  be  regarded,  m  apoken  of  as  neuter;  as, 
"  And  it  became  a  tarpeiU;  and  Hosea  fled  ftora  before  it.  And  the  Lwd  nid  onto  Mates, 
Put  forth  thine  hand,  and  take  »l  by  the  tail  And  be  pot  forth  bis  band  and  oaaght  it,  and 
it  became  a  rod  in  lib  hand." — BxxxL,  iv,  3,  4.  Uexe,  altboi^  tiie  word  aayeni  is  eometimes 
masculino^  the  neuter  pronoun  aeems  to  be  more  proper.  So  of  eome  imaginary  creatuiea:  aa, 
"Fheniz,  tlw  fiml  which  i«  laid  to  exist  nngj^  and  to  lias  again  from  itt  own  ashes." — Wtb- 
«fer'«  Dui.  f  80  ibalt  the  Fhoptla  SKape^  with  no  stain  on  itt  phuQage."--i)r.  Bvtk^M  laiL, 
p;  10. 

Ob&  9. — But  this  Uber^  of  repreaeDtiiig  animals  as  erf"  no  sex^  is  often  carried  to  a  veiy  ques- 
tionable ext^it;  as,  "  Hie  Aors  ueepa  wi£  tb  eyes  open."— AirbatiU.  "  The  A«<^peA(Vt  socm 
as  A  perc«Tefl»tM{^  attacked,  rolls  iiad/  into  a  kind  of  ball,  and  presents  nothing  but  Atpriddea 
to  the  £}&"— Blair'*  Beader,  p.  138.  "  The  pcmiher  is  a  ferocious  creature:  Like  the  tiger  U 
seises  iff  prey  1^  surprisa" — p.  103.  "  The  leopard,  in  ita  chac©  of  prey,  spares  neither  man 
nor  beast" — JIk,  p.  103.  "  If  a  man  aholl  etcol  an  oa^  or  a  aheep,  and  kill  ti^  or  sell  it." — ilcod, 
xxii,  I.  "  A  dog  resists  Ha  instinct  to  run  after  a  bare,  because  it  recollects  the  beating  ii  has 
previously  received  on  that  account  The  horae  arnds  the  stone  at  which  ii  once  has  stumUed." 
— SpunAaim,  on  JEdaeaUm,  p.  3.  "The  racehoraa  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure  j  but  it  is  the 
wsAoraa,  that  oanies  ftran^or  hi  ita  idea.'*— Btaw^f  JiML,  ^  30. 

Ob&  10.— nw  sexes  an  distinguished  Ay  wrda,  in  four  dlOerent  ways.  Krst,  by  the  ose  of 
different  terminations :  as,  Joe.  Jeweaa;  JvUaa,  Jidia;  hero,  kerotTK.  Secondly,  by  the  use  of 
entirely  different  names:  as,  Ueary,  Mary;  Img,  quean.  Thirdly,  by  oompouiuB  or  phrases  in* 
eluding  some  distinctivo  term :  as,  Mr.  Mttrray,  Mrs.  Murray ;  EagluAmeM,  EagUabwoman ;  grand- 
fa&er,  grandmother;  buidtord,  laadlady;  merman,  mermaid;  aervingman,  aermoffmaid ;  man- 
aervanl,  maid'eervaMt ;  achootmaater,  adHtolmiatreaa ;  adwd-boy,  adtool^irl ;  peaeodi,  peaJien  ;  cock- 
aparrow,  AAMfMmw;  he-goat,  ^e^ifoat;  buek-ralibit,  doe^raiMt;  mate  depAos^  feauUa  akpMaiU; 
male  wnmet»,fmala  eomrteta^  SVnuthly,  by  the  pronouns  he,  hia,  him,  put  for  nouns  maaonlme; 
and  her,  hen,  for  nouns  feminine :  as^  "  Ask  Am  that  fleeth,  and  her  that  eecapeth,  and  say, 
What  is  done  r  Wsr.,  xlviii,  19. 

"Ohappf  peaaoHtt  Ohxmbaippy  hardt 
Bit  the  mere  tinsel,  hera  the  lidi  reward." — Ooupar. 

Obs.  11. — ^For  feminine  noons  formed  by  inflection,  the  regnlar  terminaticm  is  «m;  but  the 
manner  in  which  this  ending  is  applied  to  the  original  or  masculine  noun,  is  not  anifonn : — 

1.  In  some  instances  the  syllable  eaa  is  simply  added :  as,  accvaer,  aeeuaeresa  ;  advoeaia,  advo- 
oateat;  archer,  archers;  avlOior,  aaChoreaa;  avenger,  a^mgereaa;  barber,  harberesa;  boron,  ba/ron- 
eaa;  eanoa,  canonaaa;  ^  cOtesaf  coheir,  coheireaa;  count,  counteaa;  deacon,  deaeoneaa;  demon, 
damomaa;  dMur^  dMnereaa;  tktetor,  doetoraaa;  giant,  gimtaaa;  god,  goddaaa;  guardian,  guardi- 
aneaa;  BArea,  Habnaeaa;  heir,  heirtaa;  herd,  herdeaa;  hirfitit,  ftermtCon;  hoet,  hoeteaa;  Jetuit, 
Jeauiieas;  Jew,  Jeweaa;  mayor,  mayoreaa;  MoaMe,  Mo(d>itaa ;  monarch,  mmarchm;  pape,papeaa; 
or,  pope,  popeaa ;  patron,  patrmeas ;  peer,  peereas ;  po^  poeteaa  ;  prieat,  prieateaa ;  prior,  prioreaa ; 
pivphO,  proph^eaa ;  regmt,  regenteaa;  aaint,  eainiesa;  ah^>herd,  ahepherdeaa;  aoidier,  nAdiertas; 
tailor,  taOoreaa;  viaoertint,  viaeouateaa;  warrior,  v>arrioreas. 

2.  In  other  instances,  the  termination  is  dunged,  and  tbero  is  no  increase  of  ayUables ;  as, 
abbot,  atbeaa;  aelor,  adraaa;  adidalor,  adidatreea;  adidterer,  aduUereaa;  adoenturer,  adventuresa; 
adwtrar,  adaotdrm;  anAaaaador,  ambaaaadreaa ;  aattJuinte,  aaehoreaa;  or,  aaachoret,  anuuhoreaa; 
aaHtar,  arititreaa;  auditor,  ttuditreaa;  hen^aetor,  benefadreaa ;  caterer,  eaierm;  dianier,  ehantreaa; 
doiaterer,  doiatereaa;  commander,  eommandresa;  amdudor,  oonduetraa;  creator,  ereatreaa;  de- 
mander,  demamdreaa ;  detractor,  ddradresa ;  eagle,  eagteaa ;  editor,  editreaa ;  dedor,  dedreaa : 
emperor,  empereaa,  or  empreaa;  emulaior,  emttlaireas;  enchanter,  eiichantress ;  exader,  taoadresa; 
fiaUor,  fiuitreta ;  fomioaior,  formca^ess;  fosterer,  jbdereaa,  or  Jbatreaa;  founder,  fomdreaa;  gover- 
nor, govameaa;  huekater,  kaekaireaa;  or,  hudesterer,  huckatereaa;  idolater,  idoUsireaa;  inhabiter, 
inh/AUraaa ;  inatmdor,  instrudreaa ;  inventor,  inventreaa ;  kamderer,  laundereaa,  or  lamdreaa ; 
mMrfer,  miniatitta ;  maniior,  monitreaa;  mvrderer,  mwdereaa;  negro,  negreaa;  (offender,  of^- 
Avaa;  ogre,  ogreaa;  porler,  portreaa;  progenitor,  progenOreaa ;  protector,  proteetreaa;  proprietor, 
proprietreaa;  pyOonlat,  pyAonaaa;  aeamaler,  aeamalreaa;  aoMeUor,  aoHcUreaa;  eongater,  mn^fatnes; 
aoreerer,  aoreareaa;  auUor,  atdlreaa ;  tiger,  Ugraaa ;  traitor,  traOraaa;  vidar,  vidreaa;  wOary, 
votareaa. 

3.  In  a  few  instances  the  fbmuiine  is  formed  as  in  Latin,  by  c^iaoging  or  to  rie ;  bat  some  of 
these  have  also  the  regular  form,  which  ouRht  to  be  preferred :  as,  at^utor,  adjuirix ;  adminia- 
Orator,  admtniatratrix ;  arbHraior,  arbitrairix;  coadjutor,  coadjvtrix;  arn^itor,  competitreaa,  or 

*  Thm  b  the  nma  reoaon  for  dooUlrif;  the  I  ii  citUn,  u  for  daabUns  Uto  d  In  goddem.   Boa  Bala  M  fiir 
8pillii«.  Y•tJ(AIl■aI^Todd,Webdtf,B(die■,  WorGeMor,aDdothen,qnUIte<(cai,wU^ 
"(O^aairtlaaamtaiff^ierMaMar-OKnmK!  Jtk.  Mat. 
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eomptit&nxj  end&of,  cniUnx ;  tHreetor,  dmctnts,  or  ArttMxj  cxecvtof,  txec^rees,  or  txtcutrixi 
inkeritor,  mheritnaa,  or  inheritrix;  mediabn;  meeHatreaa,  or  mediatrix;  oraior,  onOress,  or  onOrix; 
neior,  redress,  atredrix;  ^ectator,  aptdatress,  or  epedaJrix;  tedator,  tedatrix;  tatw,  tutoress,  or 
tstress,  or  tutrix ;  deserter,  desertrees,  or  detertriee,  or  dmtrfrix. 

4.  The  following  are  iiregulitr  words,  in  which  the  distinction  of  sex  ia  chiefly  made  Ifjr  the 
termination:  amoroso,  amorosa:  etreMmke,  archduchess;  chamberietin,  efiambermaid ;  duke,  dtKA- 
ess;  ffoffer,  gammer;  gooibnaa,  goody;  hero,  heroine;  kmdgrave,  landgravine;  margrave,  mar- 
grantM;  marqma,  iaaathSi(mes8 ;  paJa^^a^  scAerhawk;  seteer,  aewder ;  auttam, 

nUma;  taxr,  tsarina;  tyrant,  tgiramma;  vidouer,  widow. 

Obs.  12. — ^Ths  proper  names  of  perscon  almost  always  ded^iate  their  sex;  for  it  has  been 
finmd  ooavenieot  to  make  the  naincs  of  women  dilfereot  fhim  those  of  men.  We  have  also  some 
appellatiTes  which  correspond  to  each  other,  distin^ishing  the  sexes  by  their  distinct  application 
to  each  :  as,  bOfdietor,  nudd ;  beau,  beBe ;  boy,  girl ;  bridegroom,  bride ;  brother,  sister ;  buck,  doe ; 
horn;  bow;  buU,  cow;  cock,  tien;  coil,JUty;  dog,  bitch;  drake,  duck;  earl,  countess;  fa&er,  mother; 
friar,  nun ;  gander,  goose ;  grandsire,  grandam ;  hart,  nw ;  hone,  mare ;  hwband,  wife ;  king, 
gtuen;  lad,  toss;  lord,  tody;  male,  female;  masa^  wonum;  matter,  mielrtm;  Hister,  Miaas;  (Ifr., 
His.;)  miller,  epawner;  monk,  nun;  nephew,  nieee;  papa,  mamma;  rake,jitt;  ram,  ewe;  rtfff, 
reeoe;  sire,  dam;  air,  madam;  abnen,  abii;  aon,  dau^ier;  slag,  hind;  atetr,  he^;  awain, 
nymph ;  unde,  aunt ;  wizard,  toiich ;  youth,  damsel ;  young  man,  mmden. 

Obs.  13. — ^The  pec^le  ot  a  particnlar  coontiT'  are  commonly  distiiifinisbed  by  some  name 
derived  from  that  of  their  country ;  as,  Amerieana,  Afrieana,  EgypHana,  Hussions,  7\irka.  Sudi 
msds  are  sometimes  called  gentile  names.  There  are  also  wyectives,  of  the  samo  origin,  if  not  the 
nme  fbnn,  irtHch  oorreBpcmd  with  them.  "QfintOe  nunesare  Sat  the  meet  part  coi^ered  as 
naaci^ne^  uod  the  feminine  b  denoted  by  the  gentile  a^ectira  and  the  noun  woman :  as,  a 
^KKtiard,  a  SpaniA  woman ;  a  Pole,  or  Polander,  a  FoHsh  woman.  But,  ia  a  few  instances,  we 
always  nse  a  compound  of  the  adjective  with  man  or  woman;  aa,  an  EngU^man,  an  EngU^- 
voman ;  a  Welshman,  a  Welshwoman ;  an  Iriakman,  an  Irishiooman ;  a  fYenehman,  a  JPnnch- 
woman ;  a  Dutchman,  a  DutehwoTnan ;  and  in  tiieee  cases  the  elective  is  employed  as  the  colleo 
tire  noun ;  as,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  Ac  A  ScobAman,  and  a  Scot,  are  both  in  use ;  but  the 
latter  ia  not  common  in  prose  writers :  thot^  some  employ  it,  and  these  generally  adopt  the 
plural,  Scott,  with  the  de&iita  article^  as  the  cc^lective  tenn." — GhwrchUts  New  Gram.,  p.  70. 

Obs.  14. — Th6  names  of  thii^  withoot  Itfe^  OBcd  literally,  are  always  of  tbe  neuter  gender:  asi 
"When  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  pursued  her  in  a  Averred  galley;  and,  commg  along  eSde  of 
her  ship,  entered  it  without  being  seen  by  iiet."'~GoldBmiiVa  Home,  p.  160.  "The  sun,  high  as 
it  a,  has  its  business  asmgned ;  and  so  havo  the  stars." — Ct^ier's  Antoninus,  p.  138.  Sut  inani- 
mate objects  are  often  represented  flguratjvely  as  having  sex.  Things  remarkable  for  power, 
greatness,  or  sublimity,  are  ^ken  of  as  masculine ;  as,  the  aun,  time,  death,  deep,  fear,  anger, 
unnter,  war.  TMngs  beautiflD,  amiable^  or  prolific,  are  spoken  of  as  feminine ;  a%  a  aA^,  the 
mean,  tbe  earth,  natmre,  prhsne,  hmdedge,  hope,  spring,  peace.  Figurative  gnider  is  in^Uoated 
only  by  the  personal  pronouns  o(  tlie  ^gular  number :  as,  "  When  we  say  of  the  sun,  Be  is 
setting ;  or  of  a  ship,  She  sails  well." — L.  Jfurray.  For  these  two  objects,  the  etm  and  a 
Aip,  this  phraseolo^  ia  so  common,  that  tbe  literal  construction  quoted  above  is  rarely  met 
with. 

Obs.  15. — ^Wben  any  inanimate  object  or  abstract  quality  ia  distinctly  persooiScd,  and  presented 
to  tbe  imaginaticm  in  the  character  of  a  Uving  and  iutell^ant  beino,  there  is  necessarily  a  change 
of  the  gendOT  of  the  word ;  for,  whenever  personality  is  thus  ascribed  to  what  is  UtOTally  neuter, 
there  most  be  an  assumption  of  ono  or  the  other  aex:  as,  "  7^  Genius  of  Liberty  is  awakmed, 
aodqu^ngsap;  s&s  sheds  her  divine  light  and  creative  powers  upcm  the  two  hemispherefl.  A 
great  nation,  astonished  at  seeing  A«rse{^  free,  stretches  her  arms  fhnn  one  extremity  (x  the  earth 
to  the  other,  and  embraces  the  first  nation  that  became  so." — AMFaucheL  But  there  ia  an  infe- 
rvyt  kind  of  personification,  or  of  what  is  called  such,  in  wbicli,  so  far  aa  appears,  tbe  gender  remains 
neuter:  as,  "Tlio  following  is  an  instance  of  personification  and  apostrophe  united:  '0  (hou 
twords^liie  horil  how  l<nig  will  it  be  ere  <Aott  be  quiet?  put  thysdf  up  into  Sty  acahhta^  rest, 
and  be  still  I  How  can  it  bo  quiet,  aenng  the  Lord  hath  jriven  it  a  charge  against  Ask^on, 
and  against  tbe  seMhoro?  tbno  hath  he  appcdntcd  it' " — Murrai^a  Oram.,  p.  348.  SeeJin-^ 
xlT^e. 

On.  16. — ^If  what  ia  called  personification,  does  not  always  imply  a  change  of  gender  and  an 
ascription  of  sex,  neither  does  a  mere  ascription  of  sex  to  what  is  literally  of  no  sex,  necessarily 
imply  a  jieiaonification ;  for  there  may  be  sex  without  personality,  as  we  see  in  brute  animals. 
Heooe  the  gender  of  a  brute  animal  personified  in  a  fUle,  may  be  taken  literally  aa  befi)re ;  and 
the  gender  wMch  is  figuratively  ascribed  to  the  *UR,  the  mooiij  (V  a  £/it;p,  t  icreiy  metaphc»icaL 
In  the  Itdlowit^  sontenee,  nature  is  animated  and  made  fbminine  by  a  meiupbor,  while  a  liftlen 
object  bearing  the  name  of  Venus,  is  epoken  of  as  neuter:  "Like  Uiat  ciooeitof  old,  which 
declared  that  the  Venus  of  Gmdoa  was  not  the  work  of  Proxitelef^  once  noMtre  herat^  had  con- 
creted the  boundary  surface  of  its  beauty," — Rudi,  on  the  Voice,  p.  xxv. 

Ob9.  17. — "  In  personifications  regard  must  be  had  to  propriety  in  detennhiing  tlie  gender,  OS 
most  of  the  passions  and  moral  qualities  of  man  the  ancients  formed  deities,  as  they  did  of  various 
other  things :  and,  when  these  are  peraonified,  they  are  usually  made  male  or  finale,  according 
as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses  in  the  pagan  mythdkigy.  Tbe  same  rule  applies  in  t^ber  caeee: 
<nd  thus  the  plaoet  Ju|tftw  will  be  masculine ;  Tenus,  toiniaB:  theooeui,  Ooeimt,  iiiMOulbe: 
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rivers,  montlm,  aud  winds,  the  same:  the  names  of  pUcee,  coaatriee,  and  islands,  fL-nmuDe." — 
ChurduUa  Gram.,  p.  71. 

Obs.  18. — 'f  Iiciw  suifgestioos  are  worthy  of  coosidmitifHi,  bat,  for  the  gendor  whidt  oogfat  to 
be  adopted  in  p:!ra(niiIic3tiona,  there  smdh  to  be  no  abaohite  geaerU  rule,  or  none  irtudk  En^isb 
vriters  hara  obaeived  with  nnii^  uniformity.  It  Is  -vreil,  howem,  to  aouBdu'  wiiafe  is  most  ccmo- 
mon  in  each  partioalar  oase^  and  atMde  b/  it  In  the  fbUowinff  aTwnplwi,  the  sex  ascribed  is  not 
that  under  which  these  several  objects  are  oommonly  figured;  for  which  reason,  the  sentences 
an  periups  erroneous: — 

"  Knowladye  is  iproai  that  he  has  leam'd  so  mach ; 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." — Oimpv. 
"  But  boary  Winter,  unadorned  and  bare. 
Dwells  in  tbe  dire  retreat,  and  freexes  there; 
There  sAe  assembles  all  her  bladrast  sbMins, 
And  tbe  rode  bail  in  rattling  tenqieets  fymm," — Addlaim. 
"Bar  pow^  »tends  o'er  all  things  that  have  breath, 
A  firad  ^rnnt^  and  her  name  is  J)mUh."—Sh^g^ 

CASES. 

Gases,  in  grammar,  are  modifications  that  distinguifih  the  relations  of 
nouns  or  pronouns  to  other  words. 
There  are  l^ree  cases  ;  the  nominaHve,  the  poesesaive,  and  the  obfet^ive. 

The  nomintxtive  case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which 
usually  denotes  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  :  as,  The  boy  runs ;  /  run. 

The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  that  which  answers  to  who  or  vthat  be- 
fore it ;  as,  "  The  hoy  runs."— fFAo  runs  ?  "The  boy."  Soy  is  there- 
fore hero  in  the  nominative  case. 

The  poaaeasive  case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which 
usually  denotes  the  relation  of  property :  as,  The  boy's  hat ;  my  hat. 

The  possessive  case  of  nouns  is  formed,  in  the  singular  number,  by 
adding  to  the  nominative  s  preceded  by  an  apostrophe;  and,  in  the  plu- 
ral, when  the  nominative  ends  in  8,  by  adding  an  apostrophe  only  :  as, 
singular,  bo^s;  plural,  ftovs*; — sounded  alike,  hut  written  differently. 

The  objective  case  is  tnat  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which 
usually  denotes  the  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  preposition :  as,  I 
know  the  boy,  having  seen  him  at  achool ;  and  ne  knows  me. 

The  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  preposition,  is  that  which  answers 
to  whom  or  what  after  it ;  as,  "  I  know  the  boy." — I  know  whom  ?  "  The 
ftotf."    Boy  is  therefore  here  in  the  olg'ective  case. 

The  nominative  and  the  objective  of  nouns,  are  always  alike  in  fomi, 
being  distinguishable  from  each  other  only  by  their  place  in  a  sentence, 
or  by  their  simple  dependence  according  to  the  sense. 

OBSERVATIONa 

Obb.  1. — ^Dhe  cases,  in  grammar,  are  founded  on  the  diflbrent  rel&tiona  under  whidi  tilings  an 
represented  in  discourse;  sad  bom  which  tho  words  acquire  crarespondeut  relations;  or  cramex- 
lons  and  dependences  according  to  the  sense.  In  Lalan,  there  are  six  cases ;  and  in  Greek,  fiv& 
Consequently,  the  noons  and  pronouns  of  those  lan^piages,  and  also  their  adjectives  and  parti> 
ciples,  (whidi  last  are  still  furUier  inflected  hy  the  three  genders,)  are  varied  hy  many  different 
termioatioas  aoknown  to  our  tongue.  In  Engli^  those  modificatioiis  or  rehilions  wbioh  wo  cali 
eaaea,  belong  only  to  nouns  and  pronouns;  norarathoo  ever  more  than  threa  Proraans  ate 
not  necesaarily  like  their  antecodents  in  case. 

Ob3.  2. -—Because  the  infinitive  mood,  a  phrase,  or  a  santeoce,  may  in  some  instances  bs  made 
tbe  subject  of  a  verb,  so  as  to  stood  in  that  relation  in  which  the  nominative  case  is  most  com- 
monly found ;  very  many  of  our  grammsrians  have  deliberately  represented  all  tenns  used  in  tliis 
manner,  as  being  "  in  the  nominative  can .-"  as  i^  to  aostain  any  one  of  ^e  relations  whidi  arc 
usually  dlstinguiahed  by  a  particular  case,  must  necessarily  constitute  that  modification  itacl£ 
Ifany  also  wUl  have  participles,  infinitives,  phrases,  and  sentences,  to  bo  occasionally  **in  the 
dtgeOive  case:"  whereas  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  tliat  they  are,  all  of  them,  mdedmoMt 
terms ;  and  thaly  if  used  in  any  relation  common  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  th^  assume  that  office^ 
as  partidple^  as  inflnitivefl,  as  phrases,  or  as  ientanoe^  and  not  as  eaaei.  They  no  more  tain 
tiie  nature  of  cMes,  than  th^  become  nooni  or  ^oiiodii&  Tat  Kaao,  by  sswiming  that  <^  wWi 
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the  word  goreroed  by  it,  coostitntoa  a  potaesnve  com,  contrives  to  give  to  parUciplex,  and  erea 
to  the  inDoitive  mood,  ail  three  of  the  cases.  Of  the  iulluitivc,  lie  says,  "An  oxaminotion  of  the 
firatand  aeoood  metlioda  of  panting  this  mood,  must  naturally  lead  to  tlio  inferenco  tliot  it  u  a 
tiAtbrnHK;  and  that,  if  it  has  the  Dominative  case,  it  must  also  have  the  puneeFsive  and  obJecUvo 
oaes  of  s  sabstantira  The  fourth  method  proves  its  [capaaty  ofj  being  in  the  ponsGssivti  case: 
tlra^  'A  desre  tokamf  that  ia,  'o/leamiitff*  When  it  follows  a  partidple,  or  a  verb,  as  by  the 
fifth  or  [tbej  aaroith  method,  it  ia  iu  the  objective  case.  Method  nxth  la  analogous  to  tbu  Case 
Abeidata  of  a  Babataotivo." — Nixon'a  Paraer,  p.  83.  If  the  iuflnitive  mood  is  radlj  a  declmaUe 
sabsbatm,  Done  of  our  grammariana  have  placed  it  ld  the  ri^t  chm>ter;  except  that  bold  con- 
temner of  all  grammatical  and  literaty  autlKMrity,  Oliver  B.  Peirca  When  will  tlio  c&um  of 
learning ceaae  to  have  assailanta  and  undermioera  among  thoee  who  profess  to  serve  it?  Thus 
evety  new  grammatist,  has  some  grand  absurdity  or  other,  peculiar  to  himself;  and  what  can  be 
mivegroa^  than  to  talk  of  English  infinitives  and  participfasa  as  being  in  the posaeanve  caaet 

On.  3.— It  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  grammariana,  what  number  of  cases  an 
En^Ui  nomi  shoold  be  snppoaed  to  have.  Some,  taking  the  lA&n  language  fiv  their  model, 
aad  taming  certam  phrases  into  cases  to  fill  up  the  dcAdtB^  «-ere  for  having  six  in  each  num- 
ber; namdy,  the  ninninative,  the  genitive^  the  dative,  the  aoeusotive,  the  vocative,  and  t)ie  ab- 
Otho^  contending  ^lat  a  case  is  grammar  could  be  nothing  else  tiian  a  terminationul 
inliBction,  and  observing  that  English  nouns  have  but  one  case  that  differs  from  the  nominative 
in  Girm,  denied  that  there  were  more  than  two,  the  nominadve  and  the  possessive.  Tliis  was 
certainly  an  inqiMtaiit  quostiCMi,  touching  a  Aindamental  prindple  of  our  grammar ;  und  any 
NTQoeoiM  opniion  oonceming  it,  might  weU  go  Sir  to  ooodemn  tbe  bo(dc  that  avouched  it.  Kvery 
iUe^ent  taadier  must  see  this.  For  what  sense  could  be  made  of  parsing,  without  supposintr 
on  elective  caae  to  noons  ?  or  what  propriety  could  there  be  in  making  the  wordt^  of,  and  ta,  ana 
fim,  govern  or  compose  three  different  cases  ?  Again,  with  what  trutli  can  it  bo  paid,  that  nouns 
faaro no eoKi  in  Bn^ish?  or  what  reason  can  bo  assigned  for  making  more  Uian  three? 

Obs.  1— -Public  opinion  ia  now  clear  in  the  dedsion,  that  it  is  a^jedient  to  ass^  to  English 
noam  three  cases,  wd  no  more;  and,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  what  is  expedient  for  the  pur- 
pose d  instroction,  is  right.  Tet,  from  the  worlcs  of  our  gramroarians,  may  be  quoted  eveir 
ewoRvablB  notion,  right  or  wrong,  upoa  tliia  point  Cardoll,  with  Tooko  and  Gfkdirist  on  hta 
rid^  eootends  tiuu  EogUah  ooooa  have  no  casea  Br^htlond  averred  that  th^  have  neitbw 
eases  nor  gendeiK*  Bocfaanan,  and  the  author  of  tbe  old  British  Grammar,  ae^ned  to  them 
OK  case  only,  the  poaaeasive,  or  genitive.  Dr.  Adam  also  says,  "  In  English,  nouns  have  on^ 
OM  eass,  namely,  the  gwiitive,  or  posBesaive  cose." — LcOia  and  Bag.  Gram.,  p.  7.  W.  B.  Fowle 
faaa  two  canoe,  but  rejects  the  w(»d  COM :  "  We  use  tho  simple  term  agent  {or  a  noun  that  acts,  and 
oigttl  bt  the  t^oct  of  an  action." — fbuk'a  Tnie  JSng.  Gram.,  Fart  U,  p^  68.  ^ncer  too  dis- 
avds  (he  word  eaae,  preferring  "form,"  that  he  may  mcrgo  in  one  tho  nominative  and  tiie  olyec- 
tin^  ^Tiog  to  nouns  6m  coses,  Imt  noitber  theso.  "Noons  have  two  fbmu,  the  Simple 
and  [tbe]  I^meaaive." — Spmcer'a  K  Gram^  p.  30.  WebbcVs  (Jrammar,  published  at  Cambridge 
>»  1833,  recognizes  but  Ivio  cases  of  noon^  dedorinff  tho  objoctivo  to  be  "  altogether  superSuous." 
—P.  22.  "  Our  snbstantives  have  no  more  cases  than  two." — Jamieaem'a  EheL,  p.  14.  "  A  Sub- 
staatiTB  doth  not  properly  admit  of  more  than  two  cases :  tho  Xomioatire,  and  the  Genitive." — 
£lai  Desis'a  Gram,  p.  19.  Br.  Webster,  in  his  Philosophical  Grammar,  of  1801,  and  in  bis  Im> 
proved  Grammar,  o£  1831,  teaches  tiie  same  doctrine,  but  lesa  positively.  This  assumption  has 
tiso  had  the  support  cS  Lowth,  Johnson,  Priestley,  Ash,  Btckiicll,  Fisher,  Dulton,  and  our  cele- 
hnted  lindkT-  Mnrray.f  In  Child's  or  Latliam'a  E^lish  Grammar,  1862,  it  ia  said,  "Tho  cases 
inthepnBentEnf^ish'arethroe: — 1.  Nominative;  2.  Ol^cctivo;  3.  Possessive."  But  tliis  seems 
tobemeaatof  {mmouns  only;  for  the  next  section  ol^ms,  "Tho  substanlivea  in  English  hav 
Mlyttwoatof  the  three  coses." — Soo  pp.  79  and  80.  Reckless  of  tbe  current  usage  of  ^ram- 
mwians^  and  even  of  self-oonsiBtency,  both  onthor  and  reviser  will  have  no  objective  coKe  of  noims^ 
became  this  ia  like  the  nominative;  jct,  findinft  an  objectivo  set  after  "the  adjective  like,"  they 
will  recogmze  it  lu  "a  tiofiM  still  existing  in  EngiUhl" — See  p.  166.  Thus  do  ttiey  fon-ake  theh* 
on  ammeratinn  of  casoa,  03  they  hod  before,  iaail  their  dedendotu^  fiMsaken  the  new  order  in 
vb'vh  0167  bad  at  first  so  carefully  set  them  1 

Oss.  5.— Ftor  the  true  doctrine  of  three  caaea,  wo  bare  the  autliority  d  Uurray,  in  his  later 
editiiHu;  of  Wetfeb^r,  in  his  "i^oin  and  Compi  Qtammar,  grounded  on  Thie  Principles,"  1790; 

*  "But  fa  the  Rv^ith  we  h&ve  no  Genden,  m  hn*  been  asm  In  the  fore^nf;  Notoa.  Tbe  Kune  mar  be  nid 
M  CMu."—BTiyMUu*4's  Onm.,  Scvdnlh  Edition,  Lrnid.,  1T46,  p.  Bfi. 

t  The  Bcv,  D«vlfl  Bblr  so  pklpablj  oontnullcU  hlnuplf  In  reap««t  to  this  mitter,  that  I  know  not  which  he 
awaiB  most,  twit  eaaea  or  three.  In  hk  nuiln  text,  he  ikdopta  no  objarlive,  but  a»y<\ :  '*  AccordinR  to  the  term 
wntoHoB  1-1  which  nnana  kre  nsed.  thev  are  li  the  momixatcve  nr  [the]  pr>esK88ivB  cask,  thim,  nom.  man ; 
fW,  mit't."  To  thla  be  sddn  the  following  nimrglTwl  note :  "  In  the  En^lbh  UriKDiRO.  the  distinction  of  the 
nt)( utile  Is  obKrv&ble  onlr  Id  the  pronoons.  Oum  beirig  nothing  but  infteetiotut,  wlicrc  InflcctioTis  do  not 
cdn,  Uure  be  do  gntmnitrtical  distinction  of  cusk,  for  tho  temu  infleeUon  and  com  are  pKr/ertlif  tn/nony- 
MM  ud  ramertihU.  As  the  BngUsh  noan  haa  only  one  change  m  tcnolnntlon,  m  no  othm-  eaae  ia  hero 
^%t(d.  The  objective  cue  U  notloed  In  tbcpronoMtut;  and  in  paring  nonna  it  la  euf  to  dlsUnjiuish  mtUJecU 
Jwo  ebjMd,  A  noan  which  goveme  the  verb  may  he  dMorlbed  m  In  the  mmtnaave  caso,  and  one  Rovtrm  d  hy 
DK  verb,  or  following  a  preposition,  as  In  the  obfaetive  cue." — Blair'a  Prmticai  Qrant.,  SermCh  Edition, 
lADdoa,  1815,  p.  11.  Tho  torma  fWfeetfon  and  ntae  are  not  prnctlraLlly  ijriionjrinonii,  und  ncrcr  were  fn  In  the 
fniamafB  of  toe  lutgosge  from  whfch  they  are  derived.  The  man  who  rejects  tho  objective  cane  of  K"jtIiKb 
beeaiue  It  hM  not  a  form  pecallsr  to  Itself  alone,  must  reject  the  aecuKttlTe  and  tbe  voostlvc  of  bU  iif  u- 
tcTDomiilii  IaUii,  fnrUioMnMreaami  and  theaUatlva,  too,  must  in  gonersl  be  dlsoorited  on  the  aame  prlnel- 
In  rnBe  oOiar  puts  of  Us  book,  Bhdr  ipeolu  of  tiu  otiieetiva  case  of  sotmi  aa  femllUriy  as  do  otber 
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also  in  his  "Rudiments  of  English  G-rammar,"  1811;  together  with  Uie  united  au&nily  of 
Adams,  Aiasworth,  Alden,  Alger,  Bacon,  Barnard,  Bingham,  Burr,  Bullions;  BatlWt  ChoiduB, 
Chandler,  Oobl)<.-tt,  Cobbin,  Comly,  Cooper,  Crombie,  Davenport,  Davis,  Hsk,  A.  Flint,  Frost,  Gaj, 
Bart,  Hiley,  Hull,  IngersoU,  Joudtm,  Kirkbam,  Letmte,  Uook,  ll'CuUudi,  Maunder,  MeK^aot, 
Nixon,  Nuttinf?,  John  Peirco,  Forlejr,  Picket,  BoasaU,  Smai:^  B.  C.  SmUh,  Ber.  T.  Sm^  "VHaa, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  others. 

Obs.  6.-— Dearborn,  in  1T9S,  reoagnised^w chbs:  "the  noodiiatiTi^  the  poMearitcy  flm»- 
jectiv^  and  the  abatdate:" — CUtmMOR  Gram.,  pp.  16  and  20.  Charles  Bnckc^  in  iam  vork  b» 
named  "  A  Classical  Grammar  of  the  English  I^uiguage,"  published  in  Londoa  In  1829^  anot^ 
that,  "  Substantives  in  English  do  not  vary  their  tenninotions ;"  yet  he  gives  them  fair  Cisss; 
"  tho  nominative,  the  genitive,  the  accusative,  and  the  vocative."  So  did  Allm,  ia  a  gnHnnar 
much  more  classical,  dated,  London,  1813.  Hazen,  in  1S42,  adopted  "four  caacs;  namely,  the 
nominative,  the  possessive,  the  objective,  and  the  ind^>eudent." — Sazm'a  J'nctieal  Oram.,  p.  3S. 
Mulligan,  sino^  has  choaen  these  finr:  "Kominative,  Genitive,  Dative^  Aoooaatim*' — Strtdun 

B.  Lang.,  p.  185.  And  yet  bia  case  aSier  to  or /or  ia  not  "dative,"  bat  "aauMtmf'—JKP- 
239.  So  too,  Goodenow,  of  Maine,  makes  the  cases  four:  "  the  mlgactive,*  the  jiinamiii  i.  uis 
tAjedive,  and  the  dbaolvle.^ — Text-Book,  p.  31.  G<dd8biuy,  cS  Cambridge^  has  also  four:  "tbs 
Nominative,  the  Possessive,  the  Objective^  and  the  Vocative." — Com.  S.  GninL,pL  13.  Hiree 
other  reoent  grammarian^ — Wells;  o(  Andover, — ^\Veld,  of  Portland, — and  Claxk,  of  Bloom&4 
N.  Y.,— also  adopt  "  Juur  cases;— -tiie  nomifuUive,  the posaOswe,  the  oljeetive,  and  the  irukjiex^ 
ent."~WeW8  Gram.,  Tp.  61 ;  Wtid'8,eO;  Oark's,  45.  The  fltBt  of  tlieee  gaiOcmcn  a^oca,  thai, 
"  Since  a  noun  or  pronoun,  osed  iad^aulmtii/,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  owkjed  as  '  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Tflrti,'  there  is  B  manifest  impnqnfe^  in  legarding  it  ass  aonuMtieBL"  It  might  as  irdt 
be  urged,  that  a  nominattve  tAee  a  rerb;  or  m  mwattioD  with  an  oQier,  1^  fiir  tUs  naasoa,  noto 
nominatioe.  He  also  cites  this  ai^oment :  "*  lb  tbM«  not  as  mudi  difference  between  tho  nrnn-u- 
tive  and  [the]  indqtettdent  case,  as  there  is  between  Uie  notninalivt  and  [the]  objective  t  If  £a 
why  class  them  together  as  one  case  V — 8.  B.  EaU." —  WeBJs  School  Gram.,  p.  67.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, No.  "  The  nominative  is  that  case  wbidh  prvndy  dewlto  ihe  name  of  any  person  or  thii^ ;'' 
{Bwrtis  Qmm.,  p.  36;)  and  thia  only  it  is,  that  can  be  absolute,  or  independent,  in  English.  TliJ 
Bcheme  of  fimr  oases  is,  in  fiKit,  a  grave  innovation.  As  authori^  for  i^  Wells  cites  Felbm ;  and 
bids  bis  readers;  "  See  also  Kennion,  Parkhnrst,  Fowls,  Flint,  Goodenow,  Buck,  Uazan,  GUJd- 
bury,  Chapin,  S.  Alexandn;  and  P.  Smith.'* — ^Page  6T.  But  ia  the  fburth  caso  of  Uicse  ambccs 
Oe  sam;  as  his  ?  Is  it  a  caso  which  "  has  nsoaUy  the  nominative  fivm,"  bnt  admits  oocaafoMllj 
of  "Tlx"  and  "Aim,"  and  embraces  otiyective  naasa<^'*iime,  nucmre,  di^aaee,  dmxiiom,  or  piacei'' 
Ko.  Certainly  one  half  of  them,  and  probably  more,  give  little  or  no  oountenance  to  niek  an  iu- 
dipendt-nt  case  as  he  has  adopted.  Farichurat  admlUed  bnt  throe  cues ;  though  be  tltonght  (tn 
othsra  "  might  be  an  improvement"  What  Fowle  has  smd  in  support  a[  Wells's  four  coses.  I 
have  souj^t  with  cUligcnce,  and  not  fimnd.  Felton'a  **  independent  ease"  ia  only  what  ho  ahsonll/ 
calls,  "  noun  or  proiunm  addrened." — Page  91.  Bud»  and  Goldsbury  acknowledge  "fie 
flcmtnoAliis  ease  abaobite;"  and  none  of  the  twelve^  so  (or  as  I  know,  admit  any  objective  void, 
or  what  others  call  objective,  to  be  independent  or  absolute,  except  perhaps  Goldsbury. 

Obs.  7. — R.  Hall,  formerly  piindpal  of  the  Sominaiy  for  Teachers  at  Andover,  (but  no  great 
grammarian,)  in  1832,  published  a  manual,  called  "The  Grammatical  AraiHtaDt;"  in  wliich  he 
Bays,  "  There  are  lU  lecut  Jive  axees,  belonging  to  English  nouns,  diflbrii^  as  mudi  from  eacJi  otlxr, 
as  the  cases  of  latin  and  Greek  nouns.  They  may  be  called  NominaUve^  Poeseasivc^  Olgective^  lit- 
dependent  and  Absolute." — ^P.  7.  CX  B.  P^n»irill  have  both  noim  and  pronoons  to  be  used  in 
ftve  eoaea,  whkii  lie  thus  enumenttea:  "Fbnr  rimple  caaea;  the  Subjective,  Foasesaavc^  01- 
jective,  and  the  Indepondsnt ;  and  the  Twofold  case." — Gtohl,  p.  42.  But,  on  page  66Ui,  be  q)eak3 
of  a  "  twofold  svhjective  ca-in,"  "the  twofold  objective  case,"  and  shows  how  ttie  jMncamw  may  be 
twofold  also ;  so  that,  without  taking  any  of  the  Latin  cases,  or  even  all  of  HoU's;  he  reaQy 
recognizes  as  many  as  seven,  if  not  eight  Among  the  Eu^ish  grammars  which  assume  all  the 
six  ernes  of  the  Latin  Language^  are  Bum's,  Coar'si,  Dilworth's;  Madciotosh'^  Mcnnye's;  Wm. 
Ward's,  and  the  "CoraprebenBivB  Grammar, "  a  respectaUe  little  book,  published  by  Dobam 
PhilodQlphio,  in  1789,  but  written  by  somebody  in  England. 

Obs.  S. — Of  the  English  grammars  which  can  property  be  said  to  l»  now  in  vse,  a  very  grost 
majority  a^n^3j  in  ascribing  to  nouns  three  cases,  and  three  only.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the 
best  number,  ani  susceptible  of  the  best  defnioe,  whether  we  appeal  to  authority,  or  to  (Olier  ar- 
gument. Tlie  disputes  of  grammarians  m^e  no  small  part  of  the  hietory  of  grammar ;  and  in 
submitting  to  be  guided  by  their  decisions;  it  is  proper  fio*  us  to  consider  what  degree  of  ea-taiais 
thoro  is  in  tho  rule,  and  what  difibroioe  or  ctmcurrenco  there  is  among  them :  for,  the  teaching  c>f 
any  other  than  the  best  opinioDB,  is  not  tiie  teaching  of  science,  «»]■<  from  what  quarter  it  may. 
Oa  the  qujstion  respecting  the  otifectiTe  case  of  nouns,  Mmray  and  Webster  dmStged  mdet  «(4 
each  other;  and  tfaa^  long  after  they  flist  appeared  as  grammatians.   Nor  was  this  the  only,  or 

*  This  author  Mja,  "WeehooK  to  uk  th«  term  tuMtfeMm  ratbnflMimoniftiatfM,  boeran  tt  fa  Aorter.Mtd 
t)«aaiiH  it  convert  Its  meanlnj;  Ita  sound,  wtaerena  the  latm  wqtA  mewi*,  indMd,  Uttio  •n-aotfalnKlnltaelf.*'— 
Tezi-Book,  p.  39.  Ttiis  Mpeara  to  mo  a  foolidi  innoTntion,  ton  much  In  the  sptrit  of  OHm  B.  Pdm.  wbo  alao 
■dopla  iL  The  person  who  knows  not  the  meaning  of  thn  vord  ■nominative^  viU  not  be  rrry  Kkriy  to  find  out 
vhnt  Is  meant  bj  subjettivt ;  espednlly  u  aome  learned  ^mmkrUns,  even  Mch  men  u  Dr.  UmnfalB  and  Pro- 
fessnr  BDlllomi,  often  erroneously  call  the  word  which  Is  ((ovempd  bT  the  verb  Its  «it>fMf.  BimIiIm,  If  va  mr 
tubjeetivt  and  objeettve.  In  stcud  of  nomimttfcs  and  obyeetire,  we  shall  [niiillililjr  nhmp  thi  iiwiiiil  iif  Iwilli,  ■nil 
give  them  a  pronDndatlon  Utberto  onknowa  to  the  vwdi.— O.  Bbowh. 
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the  znoit  impoftaat  Instenoe,  io  whkdt  th*  diilhrant  editions  of  the  wotki  of  tlMn  two  gentlemen, 
dieni  ta  opposition,  both  to  UmbmItm  and  to  Mdi  other.  "  What  oaiee  are  there  In 
r  The  DomMolm!,  which  aeuallr  Mands  before  »  verb ;  u,  the  Aoy  wtitee :  Tlie  jionetaive, 
irtiich  takes  an  «  with  «  commit,  and  denote*  property ;  aa,  JoAn'«  hat :  The  abfecHve,  which  foU 
lows  a  verb  or  prepositkKi;  ta,  ia  htnora  etrtee,  or  it  is  an  honor  to  himJ" —  Wtbtter's  Flam  and 
Gmp.  Orani^  St^dk  SdUum,  1600,  p.  9.  "But  for  oonvenienoe,  the  two  pontioDA  of  nouos,  one 
ie/an,  (he  other  o/br  the  Yob,  are  called  ctuac  There  are  then  three  caaes,  the  ^m/iinaiive,  pea- 
maax,  and  tifeclu>e."—Wdmler'i  HmtimaUi  of  Gram.,  ISU,  p.  12.  "In  luiglifli  ibenlbre 
names  bare  two  cases  otAj,  the  tuminalive  or  simi^  name,  and  the  fommve."—  Wtbtler'a  Phi- 
kmpK.  Qrmm.,  1801,  p;.  S3 :  alao  his  in^rovei  Gratn^  1831,  pu  24. 

0ml  S.~lCnrn7  attned  bis  ofMuion  after  the  tenth  or  etereiith  edition  of  hiadaodecfnioGrain- 
an.  Bit  inatrnctlcu  stand  thus :  "  In  EngUsh,  aubatantives  have  but  two  cases,  the  noDiina* 
tive,  and  [the]  poaaeBrive  orgenttire." — Mmray"*  Grain,  \1tm,  Second  EdiUi*,  1796,  p.  36. 
"  For  the  wmrti^  that  there  are  In  Knglifib  but  two  caaes  or  nouna,  and  tbree  of  pronoiinp,  we 
bare  ibe  autiwrity  of  Lowth,  Johnson,  PnestleT',  Ac  nanus  toAtr-A  an  auffidmi  to  decide  this 
pont"— pL  M.  "In  Elfish,  subetantirea  have  three  cases^  the  ooniinatiTC,  the  pospemre. 
aidtbBOliiec<iv&"— Jfcrniy'*  &rw)^  12ln<^  7bm(^^  "The  anthorof 

tUiiNik  bag  dvafltel  the  praprietyof  B«Mgnitig  to  Eogliah  wbstantiTea  an  ot^edixe  taet :  but 
aienewed  ottkial  examinatiott  of  ue  subject;  an  eynmiDatloo  to  which  be  was  proinptcd  bj  the 
extenaiTe  and  Snnratang  desmnd  %x  the  graimnar,  has  pndnoed  In  his  mind  a  fuU  persuasion, 
that  the  noons  of  our  langnsge  are  entitled  to  this  comprebennive  objective  case." — lb.,  p.  46.  If 
there  is  aagr  credit  in  dumging  one's  opmidns,  it  ia,  ^btlea^  in  diangtng  them  for  the  letter; 
bn^  of  all  anUwro^  a  granunarfan  has  the  most  need  critically  to  examine  bis  subject  before  be 
gM  to  Um  printer.  "  This  case  was  adc^ited  fai  the  Ihb(^  sdMnt  of  tiM  GnuDmir."— J^bmy's 
Eunues,  IZroo,  N.  T.,  1818,  p^  viiL 

Obs.  10. — The  poaseasive  case  has  occasioned  no  less  dispute  than  the  objectlre.  On  this  vexed 
anide  of  our  grammar,  costran  haa  now  become  much  more  uniform  than  it  was  a  rentnij  airo ; 
and  public  opinion  nay  be  said  to  have  settled  moet  of  the  questions  which  have  been  afritated 
^wut  iL  Some  irKUridaals,  however,  are  still  diseatiafled.  In  the  first  place,  against  those  who 
have  tboQ^t  otherwise,  it  is  determined,  by  infinite  odds  of  authority,  that  there  t*  such  a  ease, 
loth  nouns  and  of  pronouna.  Many  »  common  reader  will  wonder,  who  can  have  been  ifcno- 
lut  duugfa  to  deny  it  "  The  learned  and  sogadous  Wallia,  to  whom  every  Englifh  ftranima* 
tian  owes  a  tribute  erf"  levorenoe,  caDathlamodiflcatlcHioftbenoiman  at^eeHeepofaeante;  I  tliink, 
vid)  no  wan  proprie^  than  he  wig^  have  aj^ilied  the  same  to  the  Latin  genitive." — J)r.  John- 
•m'l  Gram.,  pi  5.  Bnghtland  also,  who  gare  to  atyecUvea  the  name  of  qua^iea,  Included  all  pofs- 
sessTes  aoioog  them,  calling  them  "  AssessAw  Qa^Uea,  or  ^wilfMes  of  Potseuit^'^—AigliUatuiPa 
Gnwi.,p,90. 

Od8.  11. — Tida  exploded  error,  William  8.  Cardell,  a  few  yearn  ago,  republished  as  o  norelly; 
Ibr  which,  among  other  pretended  improvements  of  »  lilce  sort,  he  rcccuved  the  cphemeTsI  praise 
(f  some  of  our  modem  uteratL  William  Bw  Fofirie  also  teaches  the  same  thing:  Sec  bin  Com- 
MM  Sduel  Gram.,  Part  II,  p.  104.  In  Fetch's  Grammar,  too,  published  in  Boston  hi  18.17,  an 
aOeoipt  is  made,  to  revive  this  old  doctrine ;  but  the  author  takes  no  notice  of  nny  of  the  above- 
named  antiwiities,  being  i»x>bably  ignorant  of  them  all.  His  rearoning  upon  tlie  point,  dees  not 
^^letr  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  a  detailed  answer.*  That  the  poEsessive  case  cf  nouns  in  not  an 
adjective^  is  demonstrable;  because  it  may  have  adjectives  of  various  kinds,  relatinfr  to  it:  ai>, 
"  ThU  oU  fnoa's  daughter." — Shak.  It  may  also  govern  an  other  poaseasiTe ;  as,  "  Ptttr'a  tei/t'a 
BuKher."— Bi6I&  Here  the  fonnw  possesBive  Is  governed  by  the  latter ;  but,  if  both  were  edjec- 
tiro^  tUj  would  both  relate  to  the  noun  motter,  and  so  produce  a  conflision  of  ideas.  Again, 
MBidf  the  possesdveoasa  have  a  distinction  of  number,  which  adjectives  have  not  In  gaider 
aHOanBssndillbnnosi.  Adiectivea,  whenever  they  are  varied  by  gender  <v  nmnbtr.af/reewHh 
ftcr  aowu  in  these  re^MOta.  Not  so  with  poaesBvea;  as,  "In  the  J'mw' religion.*'— ffo/.,  L  1& 
"The  dHUrm'a  hnaa>~Mark,  tU,  ST.  "Sobm  nun**  ains.'^l  Jim.,  v,  M.  "Other  men'/ 
■na."— /fc,  -nr.  22. 

Obs.  12. — Secondly,  general  custom  has  deariy  determined  thri  the  ponesrtve  care  of  noims  is 
alnn  to  he  written  tnjAmtqMefrvfiAe.-  except  in  those  few  instances  in  which  it  is  not  gov- 
mtd  dngfy  by  the  noon  following  bat  so  connected  with  an  other  thai  both  are  governed 

■TWaaAarittai  (Had  ljTilA,tW  hU  ibntfliM  of  "pommalvo  adtumna."  mwimiit  te  wolhhif.  Thrraie 
ttaBtMkftn.  TlM  totiaai«BmA  of  Dr.  AdMu'a:  "'JoAn'v  boo*  wu  fonn«rly  written  Jehnia  hook.  Boom 
m  ttaa^  Om  '«  >  vmXneOoa  of  M«,  bat  Inipropcrlr-  Othert  hare  iniairined,  witfa  more  JtiaUM>M,  that,  br 
m  tUUaa  oT  tbe 's.  the  ntbManHn  In  changed  Into  a  poMMalya  aSieetiye.'—Adam'a  LaHn  and  Briilim 
Ammt,  p.  7." — FtUh'a  Oomp.  Gram.,  p.  S8.  Hera  Dr.  Adam  byno  meana  eoncun  with  what  thexe  "otAera 
)■>  fnapfwd,'"  for,  la  the  nrr  aame  pUec,  he  deelarea  the  poaaemlve  caw  of  nouna  to  be  their  oftly  rate:. 
Tie  Meottd  la  a  doKoiaiieal  and  meonriatent  remark  of  wnne  aimiiTinoue  writer  in  Mnna  part  of  tbo  "Amtriean 
AwMl  BhKaMm,"  a  work  reapeetable  Indeed,  bnt,  on  the  aotdeot  of  KTammiir,  too  often  ftnlaMlecl  and 
Mtwim.  ftkA  Udnka  tt  not  improper,  to  nie  the  poaaeaalTe  eaee  before  partlelplea ;  In  whkh  aitmtlon.  It 
'Mm,  Mt  the  owner  of  «>metMng,  Imt  the  agent,  ButtJeet,  or  recipient,  of  tho  acllnn,  lirlnfr.  or  chanf^.  And 
vMajwable  doe*  tie  make;,  where  be  attempla  to  reaolre  thla  iinKnmmatlcal  comtnictlun  !— Irlllnic  na,  Li 
■hut  the  aame  breatii,  that,  "The  acent  «i  a  newfui'Terb  [L  «.  participle]  i*  uptct  i  iprcwed,"  but  that, 
"t— mw  ft  (the  wwHri  or  geruammi  varbj  la  qitali/ied.  It  Ita  wmnal  eapaiUii,  by  »  pwM'Falve  adnovn 
Wkuha  afit*  apent  aa  ■  v«rbi  aa,  there  la  noOdttg  Uhi  one'a  iikins  naeful  he  di)ubtr>d  their  uatixu  It:" 
aai  tttn  eanindlng,  "  Henet  U  aaiji—ra,  that  the  prtaent  participle  mar  be  naed  oa  agent  or  obta-t,  and  yet 
'f^itaikaMmeLmaa%r«rb.''--'^MaOimmdmatwaeram^,p.il.  Alas  for  tlw  •rhoota,  If  tlia  vlaa  naB  of 
tt*      nealva  iw  piMar  aaah  attar  eoaAiiian,  and  pa^akla  saU^tndktloD,  aa 
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jointly;  a-?,  "  Caio  Oie  Ceamr'a  doctrine,"— "  flSr  WaUer  ScoHa  Work^"— ** JS!(iv>^ 
F-ekJusr'a  Plays."  TliU  ciistoin  of  using  the  aportrophe,  however,  has  been  opposed  by  numy. 
BriKliLlan<i,  and  Buchanao,  and  the  author  of  the  British  Grammar,  and  some  late  writers  in  the 
Philological  Mmeum,  are  among  those  who  have  aucceamvely  tauf^t,  that  the  poaaeasve  case  rilcwid 
be  formed  like  the  tiomijMiiw  p^trai,  by  adding  s  when  the  {HonunciatioD  admita  the  sound,  and  a 
when  the  word  acquires  an  additional  syllable.  Some  of  these  approre  of  the  vfoOttopbe,  ni 
others  do  not  Tlnia  Brightland  gives  some  examples,  which  are  contrary  to  bis  role,  adoptiog 
that  stmnga  custom  of  poWng  the  »  hi  Boman,  and  the  name  In  Italic;  "o^  KiDg  Ckarlefa 
(kntrl,  and  St.  Jmnes's  Park," — Oram,  of  the  English  Timyue,  p.  91. 

Oiis.  IH. — "  The  genitive  case,  in  my  opinion,"  says  Dr.  Ash,  "  might  be  much  more  propaij 
form  by  adding  8,  or  when  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  es,  without  an  Apostrophe :  aa,  mes, 
msna;  Ox,  Oxea;  Borate  Horaea;  Am,  Aaaea." — AA'a  Gram.,  p.  23.  "To  write  Ox's,  Am"*,  Ae'a, 
and  at  the  same  time  pronounce  It  Ojcet,  Assea,  fbzea,  is  such  a  departure  from  the  or%^iisl  ks- 
motioo,  at  least  in  writing,  and  soch  an  iooODastent  use  of  the  Apostro^i^  as  cannot  be  eiiaalM 
perhaps  in  any  other  lat^^uage." — lb.  Lowtb,  too,  gives  some  countenance  to  this  oh|octkn: 
"It  [i.a,  '  Ootfagrace'}  was  fonnerly  written  '  Godia  grace  f  we  now  always  Morten  it  wttti  an 
apostrophe;  often  venj  improperly,  when  we  are  obliged  to  pronooaee  it  folly;  as,  '  lAomw'* 
booic,'  that  ia,  '  Thonvuia  book,'  not '  Utomaa  hia  book,'  as  it  is  commonly  supposed." — Ixn^t 
Oram.,  p.  17.  Whatever  weight  there  may  be  in  this  argument,  the  objection  ti^  been  ovemded 
by  (general  custom.'  The  convemence  of  distinguishing,  even  to  the  eye  alone,  the  nambers  and 
ca^js  of  the  noun,  is  found  too  great  to  be  lelhiqaidioid.  If  the  declen»on  of  English  nouna  it 
over  to  be  amended,  it  cannot  bo  done  in  this  in^.  It  is  andentood  by  vreiy  reader,  that  tba 
apo«6vp&K  s  aids  a  syllable  to  the  noun,  wheoerer  it  will  not  nnite  with  the  soond  in  wfaidi  the 
uonUnativa  ends;  as,  UrrtXt,  pronounced  torchiz. 

*'  Yet  time  ennobles  or  degrades  each  line  r 
It  brightened  Craggs'a,  and  may  darken  thine."— /Ijpt 

Ooa.  14. — The  English  possessive  case  unquestionably  originated  in  that  form  of  the  Saxon 
genitive  which  terminates  in  ea,  examples  of  wliich  may  be  foimd  in  almost  any  specimen  <£  tfao 
Saxon  tongue:  aa,  "On  Berodea  dagum," — "In  UeraSs  days;" — "Of  Aaronea  dohtruni," — "Of 
Aaron's  daughters." — Ziiiie,*  i,  5.  This  ending  was  sometimes  the  same  aa  that  of  the  plural; 
and  both  were  changed  to  is  or  ya,  before  tliey  became  what  we  now  find  them.  This  termina- 
tion added  a  syllable  to  the  word;  and  Lowth  suggests,  in  the  quotation  ^ve,  that  the  apo^ 
tropho  was  introduced  to  shorten  it  But  some  contend,  that  the  use  of  this  mark  originated  in  a 
mistake.  It  appears  QtHn  tho  tcsttmoay  of  Brightland,  Johnson,  Lowth,  Priestley,  and  others, 
who  have  noticed  the  em>r  in  order  to  correct  it,  that  on  opinion  was  long  entert^ned,  that  the 
termination  'a  was  a  contraction  of  the  word  his.  It  is  certain  that  Addison  thought  so ;  fiir  be 
e^cprossly  says  it,  in  the  135th  number  of  the  Spectator.  Accordingly  he  wrote,  in  lieu  ot  the 
regular  po.^3e8ji7e,  "  My  paper  is  Ulyssea  his  bow." — Oitardtaa,  Ifo.  98.  "Of  Socrates  kie  rules 
of  prayer." — Spect.,  No.  207.  So  Lowth  quotes  Pope:  "By  young  lUemaciau  hie  blo<miiDg 
years." — Zaw&'e  Grain.,  p.  11*  There  is  also  one  late  author  who  "  Hie  '« is  a  contraction 
of  hia,  and  was  formerly  written  in  AiU ;  aa,  William  Bussell  Ma  book." — Gaodaww's  Gram ,  ^ 
32.  This  is  undoubtedly  bad  English ;  and  always  was  so,  however  oommtm  may  have  been  the 
erroneous  notion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  But  the  apostr&phe,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
is  now  the  acknowledgoi  distinctive  mark  of  the  possessive  case  <^  English  nouns.  The  i^itcar 
tion  of  the 's,  frmneutly  to  fominincs,  and  somctiokes  to  phual^  Is  proof  positive  that  it  is  iwf  a 
COTiirorfioftof  liio  protiuuQ  Aw;  as, 

"  Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men'a  wits  against  thd  Ladij'a  hair." — Pope,  B.  of  L.,  G.  v,  1. 1 2. 

Obs.  15, — Many  oC  the  old  grammarians,  and  Guy,  Pinstio,  and  ^)enc8r,  among  the  modern^ 
repreaoat  the  regular  formation  of  the  possessive  cose  as  being  the  same  in  both  numbers^  sup- 
posing generally  in  tho  plural  an  abbre^ration  of  the  word  by  the  omisEdon  of  the  seocmd  or 
syllamc  s.  Tiiat  is,  they  suppose  that  such  terms  as  eaglaf  winga,  angeitf  viatia,  were  written 
fcr  ea^fiafa  winga,  angeWa  viaita,  &&  This  odd  view  of  the  matter  accounts  well  enough  for  the 
&8hion  of  such  plunUs  as  men's,  toomen'a,  diildren's,  and  makes  thera  r«q|:ular.  But  I  Snd  no 
evidence  at  all  of  the  Gict  on  which  these  autliors  presume ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  r^ular 
poBsesfflve  plural  was  ever,  in  general,  a  syllable  longer  than  the  nominative.  If  it  ever  had  been 
BO,  it  would  still  be  ea^  to  prove  the  pointy  by  citations  fhrni  ancient  books.  The  general  prin- 
ciple then  is,  that  the  t^aoatro^  forma  the  poaaeamve  caae,  vtith  an  a  in  (he  aingvlar,  ami  withotil  it 
in  the  plural;  but  there  are  aomo  exceptions  to  this  rule^  on  cither  hand;  and  these  must  be  duly 
noticed. 

Ona  16. — ^The  duef  exceptionsi  or  irregularities  in  the  formation  of  the  poassBSivB  timgitlar, 

are,  1  think,  to  be  accounted  mere  poetic  licenses ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  allowed  In  prose. 
ChurchiU,  (closely  copying  Lowth,)  speaks  of  them  thus  :  "  In  poetry  the  « is  frequently  omitted 
after  proper  names  ending  in  »  or  a;  as,  '  The  virrath  of  Pdeua'  son.'  Pope.  Th^  is  scarcely 
allowable  in  prose,  though  instances  of  it  occur :  as,  '  Mosea"  minister.'   Joah.,  i,  1.    '  PhtnehaJ 

*  A  crltle'fl  meaarwj  U  MinetlmM  liable  to  be  bronKfat  Into  doabt,  nibaequent  altentloos  of  tbe  tszta  which 
hp  onotMi  Muiy  M  «m>r  clt«d  In  tbla  volume  of  crillciam,  maj  poMtbtv  not  be  foanA  In  aome  fOtore  edldoa 
of  tho  book  referred  to;  u  aerertl  nf  thoae  wbleh  were  pointed  out  hj  Lovth,  have  dlMppeued  from  lha 
IdMM  named  for  them.  CltanihiUalM  eitce  thl*  Unouabovs;  (.Vw  Oram,,  p.  tI4:>biiL  InmrvdltlMiortba 
Odjw«y,b7Popa,themdli]slatUst  "By iMTd 2W«iiasftNtfalilMBlvywnl"-4ook ^LSi 
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wife.'  1  Sean.,  W,  19.  '  Festus  came  into  JUtx*  room.'  Acts,  xxiv,  27.  It  waa  done  is  prose 
evidently  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  nbilaot  sound  at  the  end  of  two  foUowini;  ayllablea ;  but 
this  may  as  readily  be  obviated  by  using  the  preposition  of,  which  ia  now  commonly  subetituted 
for  the  poBseaure  case  in  moat  instances." — Cfaa-chiff»  New  Gram.,  p.  21&.  In  Sikntt's  Bible, 
Philadelphia,  1814,  the  testa  here  quoted  are  all  of  them  corrected,  thus  :  "  Jfcees's  minister," — 
"PAineAos's  wife," — "  Fdix^s  room."  But  the  phrase,  "for  conadmcv  sake,"  (fiom.,  xiii,  5,)  is 
there  given  without  the  apostrophe.  A^er  prints  it,  "for  coiueience'  sake,"  which  is  better ;  and 
though  not  regular,  it  is  a  common  fijrm  for  ma  parUcular  exjffeBdoD.  Oar  common  Blblea  have 
this  text :  "  And  the  weaned  duld  Bhall  pot  his  hand  on  the  cockatrM  doL"— iraAiA,  xi,  8. 
Alger,  sedng  this  to  be  wrong,  wrote  it,  *'  on  the  eoehiiriee-den." — Pronouncing  Bible.  Dr.  Soott, 
in  his  Reference  Bible,  makes  this  poraee^ve  regular,  "on  the  cocktUrice's  den."  This  is  right 
The  Vnlgate  has  it,  cavema  reguH;"  which,  however,  is  not  classic  Latin.  Alter  z  also,  ti» 
poets  sometimes  drap  the  s .-  as, 

"  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  lacklees  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Shiras'  walls  I  bent  my  way." — Q^Una. 

Oua.  n. — A  recent  critic,  who,  I  think,  has  not  yet  learned  to  speak  or  write  the  possessive 
case  hia  own  name  properly,  assumes  that  tiie  foregoing  occasioEial  or  poetical  forms  are  the 
only  trae  <Hies  for  the  poesesnve  angular  of  such  woMs.  Hoi  saya,  "  When  the  name  does  end 
with  the  Bound  of «  or  4  (no  matter  what  letter  r^ireseiits  tho  sound,)  the  poescsuve  form  u  made 
annexing  only  an  wostroidie.'* — 0.  B.  Peirc^a  Oram.,  jp.  44.  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  he 
letters  Us  work,  "Pern/  Orammar,"  and  condemoa^  as  bad  EogUsb,  tho  following  examples  and 
all  others  like  them:  "Jamee  (Hi^a  letters,  General  QtUa^a  OHnmand,  Graieral  Anox'*  appcHiit' 
ment.  Gov.  Maga'a  promptness,  Mr.  WiBiam^a  oration,  The  wHneaa'a  deposition." — i^.,  p.  60.  It 
ia  obvious  that  this  gentleman's  doctrine  and  criticism  are  as  contrary  to  the  common  practice  of 
all  good  authors,  as  they -are  to  the  common  grammars,  which  he  ridicules.  Surely,  such  expres- 
mons  aa,  "  Harria'a  Hermes,  PkUipa'a  PoemE^  Prince'a  Say,  Prince'a  Island,  I'bx's  Journal,  Klog 
Jameifa  edicts  ajuatiee'a  warrant,  Sphiax'a  riddle,  the  lynafa  beam,  the  kiss'a  beauty,"  have  author* 
enough  to  refute  tiia  cavil  of  this  writer;  who,  being  lumself  wrong,  falsely  diarges  the  older 
grammanaQa,  that,  "  thdr  theories  vary  from  the  principles  of  the  lai^goage  correctly  spoken  or 
wrltteD." — jn>.,  p.  60.  A  much  more  judicious  author  treats  tbia  point  of  grammar  as  follows : 
"When  the  po^eesive  noun  is  singular,  and  terminates  with  an  a,  another  3  is  requisite  after  it, 
and  the  apo^rophe  must  be  placed  between  the  two ;  as,  '  Biekaui'a  worira,' — *  Sarria'a  wit'  • 
Day'a  Punctuation,  Third  Lotidoa  Edition,  p.  136.  Tho  following  example,  too,  is  right:  "I 
would  not  yield  to  be  your  bouae'e  guest" — Shakeapeare, 

Obs.  18. — All  pharal  nouns  that  diflbr  from  the  singular  without  ending  In  a,  form  the  posses- 
rive  case  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  singular:  as,  man's,  men's;  v?oman's,  women^a;  child's,  chit- 
drm'a ;  Invtfier's,  6m  Acts'  or  Itreihren's ;  ox's,  oxen's  ;  goose,  geese's.  In  two  or  three  words  which 
are  otherwise  alike  in  both  numbers,  the  apostrophe  ou^t  to  follow  tho  a  in  the  plural,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  singular :  as,  the  sheep's  fleece,  the  afieepa'  fleeces ;  a  neat's  tongue,  neata' 
tcmgues ;  a  deal's  horns,  a  load  of  deera'  homs. 

Oaa  19. — Dr.  Ash  says,  "  Nouns  of  the  plural  number  that  end  in  a,  will  not  very  properly 
admit  of  the  genitive  case." — Aah's  OriaiK,  p.  64.  And  Dr.  Priestley  appears  to  have  been  of 
ibe  same  opinion.  See  his  Gram^  p.  69.  Lowth  too  avers,  that  the  sign  of  the  possessive  caao 
is  "  never  added  to  the  plural  number  ending  in  aJ" — Grata^  p.  18.  Pcrh^s  he  thou^t  the 
plural  sign  must  faivolve  an  other  a,  like  ttie  smgolar.  Tiiis  however  Is  not  true,  neither  is  Dr. 
Ash's  assertion  Une ;  for  the  New  Testament  sp^tks  as  properly  of  "  tlie  soldier^  counsel,"  as  <^ 
the  "  centurioa'a  servant of  "  the  scribes  that  were  of  the  Phairiaee^  part,"  as  of  "  PauSs  sister's 
son."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  posses^ve  plur^  is  less  frequently  used  than  the 
posaeasive  angular;  its  place  being  mudi  oftener  suppued  by  the  preposition  of  and  the  objeo- 
tivei  We  cannot  say  that  either  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  language;  but  they  ore 
bofii  wtarthy  to  be  oraunended,  as  fUmishmg  an  agreeable  varied  of  oxpresrion. 

"  Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dolness  comprehend 
Hia  fictions',  paasions',  being's  use  ond  end." — Pope. 

Obs.  20.— The  apoatrt^he  was  introduced  into  tho  poesessivo  case,  at  least  for  the  angular 
nomber,  in  some  fort  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  adoption  Ihr  the  plural,  appears  to  have 
been  later :  it  is  not  much  used  in  books  a  hundred  yeare  old.  In  Buchanan's  "  Regular  English 
Syntax,"  which  was  written,  I  know  not  exactly  when,  but  near  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  I  find  the  following  paragraph :  "  We  have  certainly  a  Genitive  Plural,  though  there 
baa  been  no  Mark  to  distinguudi  it  The  Warriors  Arms,  i.  e.  the  Arms  of  the  Warriors,  is  as 
much  a  Genitive  Plural,  as  the  Warrior's  Arms,  for  tho  Arms  of  the  Warrior  is  a  Genitive  Sin- 
gular. To  distinguish  this  Genitive  Plural,  especially  to  Foreigners,  we  might  use  tlie  Apos- 
trophe reversed,  thns,  the  Warrior's  Arms,  the  Stone's  End,  for  the  End  of  the  Stone?,  tho 
Grocer's,  Taylor's^  Haberdasher's,  4a  Company;  for  the  Company  of  Grocers,  Taylors,  Ac. 
The  Sui^geon's  Hall,  fin-  the  Hall  of  tho  Suigoons ;  the  Bider^  Names,  for  the  Karnes  of  tho 
lUders;  and  so  of  all  Fbml  Foaaes^vps." — See  Baaum.  SynL,  p.  111.  Our  present  tana  of  the 
possessive  plural,  being  unknown  to  this  grammarian,  must  have  had  a  later  oriran ;  nor  can  it 
have  been,  as  some  imagine  it  wa^  an  abbreviation  of  a  longer  and  more  ancient  Kvm. 

Ob&  21. — ^Ttie  apostrophio  a  has  often  been  added  to  nouns  impropvrty  ;  the  wtmls  formed^lt 
Dot  being  intended  for  the  possesrive  ringnlsr,  but  for  the  noEoioative  or  otgectiTe  idoraL  Thus 
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we  find  Btxih  aathora  aa  Addisoa  and  Bwift,  writii^;  Jaeobtui'a  and  ffemua^a,  ibr  Jaeobiue$  and 
geniuses ;  idea's,  ioga%  and  (untoa'«,  ibr  idecuy  iogaa,  and  (twiew ,'  enamorakft  and  virtaaw'ia^  fiir 
momora/oM  and  vuluoeoes.   Krron  of  tbia  kiod,  ahould  be  careftdlj  amded. 

Obs.  22. — The  apostrophe  aad  t  are  stKiietiiiiee  added  to  mere  characters,  to  deooto  pluralit/, 
and  not  the  posaeBaiTe  case;  as,  two  fl^s,  three  b'n,  fhur  9'b.  Tbeae  w©  cannot  avoid,  except  by  uaing 
the  namet  of  the  thinga:  aa,  two  Aa,  three  Bobs,  four  2finea.  "  laoed  down  tliB  ndss  tritii  little 
^B." — SMe.  "  Whatever  two  0|/b  oome  to^ier,  they  are  both  bard." — Buchanan.  The  names 
of  c  and  g,  plural,  are  Ceea  and  Com.  Dul  these  authors  ftnou  the  wc«d^  or  did  they  not?  To 
have  tearaed  ^e  names  of  the  letters,  will  be  fooud  on  maaj  oocaaooa  a  great  oonveuience^ 
eapodally  to  critks.  For  example :  "  The  pronunciation  of  these  two  ooogecutive  t's  is  hard." — 
Wi^iber'a  OrairL,  p.  21.  Better:  "Eaaes,"  "Saad  x,  however,  are  exceptioiis.  Thejaxe  pJura- 
^zed  adding  ea  preoeded  by  a  hyphen  [-],  aa  the  a-es;  the  x-ea." — 0.  B,  Feime'a  Gram.,  p.  40. 
Beltei^  use  the  names,  Esa  and  Ex,  aad  pluralize  thus  :  "  the  tlatea;  the  Sxm.^' 
"  Ifake  Q^B  of  answers,  to  waylay 
What  th'  other  party  'a  like  to  u,j."—Hadibraa,  F.  m,  G.  ii,  L  961. 

Here  the  cipher  is  to  be  read  Kuea,  but  it  has  not  the  meaaing  of  tlua  name  m^y.  It  is  put 
rtttier  fcr  the  ^uial  of  Q^m  QueOioii,  like  D.  D.'a,  (read  Ika-Deta,)  lor  Dodora  itfj>mm^;  or 
atae^  mom  errooeoaaly,      euea,  the  plural     aie,  a  turn  which  Uie  next  speaker  catcfaea 

Obs.  23. — ^In  the  fbUowiDg  example,  the  i^wetrophe  and  a  are  used  to  give  the  aoimd  of  a 
verb'a  termination,  to  words  which  the  writer  supposed  were  not  properly  verbs :  "  When  a 
man  ia  a  ec^iloqny  reaaoDS  with  himself;  and  pra'a  and  eon'a,  and  wraghs  all  his  designs." — 
Oongreve.  But  here,  "proea  and  eona,"  would  have  been  more  accurate.  "  We  put  the  ordered 
number  of  m'a  into  our  oompoang-stick." — Priater's  Onm.  Here  "  Ema"  would  have  done  as 
weQ.  **  All  meaaarea  for  foUo^t  aoAmumlo'*,  should  be  made  to  m'«  of  the  EogUgfa  body;  all 
meaBDroa  for  odaan^t,  to  Pka  m'«;"— iwd.  Here  regnlari^  reqoiroe,  '*fiilioa,  quartoea,  oetopoea,^ 
and  *'piM  Eau."  The  Tert>  ia,  wbea  oontracted,  sometimes  gjvea  to  its  naninative  the  same 
form  aa  that  of  the  posseedvo  oase^  it  not  being  always  spaced  off  for  distinction,  as  it  may 
be;  aa, 

"A  wiCa  a  feather,  aad  a  chief  a  rod; 
An  hooeet  maiCa  the  noblest  woik  of  God." — Pope,  on  Mm,  Ep.  iv,  L  247. 

Obs.  24. — As  the  dijeetive  caae  of  noma  is  to  be  distinguisbod  from  the  nominatives  only  by  the 
sense,  relation,  and  powtion,  of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  learner  must  acquire  a  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  tbeae  several  things.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  a  hardship  to  any  reader  to  und«Btand  that 
which  he  thinks  wtnte  reading.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  mistake  one  of  these  oases  for  the  other, 
without  a  totsl  misoonoeiitkm  of  the  author's  meanmg;  The  wominslive  dmotea  the  agmt,  actor, 
or  doer;  the  peraoo  or  thing  that  is  made  the  sab^ect  of  an  affirmation,  negation,  question,  or 
BUppOKtioQ:  ita  plaoe,  oxoept  In  a  question,  is  commonly  b^fi>re  the  verb.   The  ol^ective^  when 

Svemed  by  a  verb  or  a  participle,  denotes  the  person  on  whom,  or  the  thing  on  ^idi,  the  actim 
Is  and  terminates :  it  is  oomm<Hily  placed  afkr  the  vertt,  participle,  or  prepontion,  which  gov- 
erns it.  Nouna,  then,  by  changing  places,  may  diaoge  cases:  as,  ^^JotuUhan  loved  David;^* 
"David  loved  jimaOum."  Yet  the  case  depends  not  entirely  upon  position;  for  any  order  in 
which  the  words  oaDBot  be  misunderstood,  ballowaUe:  as,  "Such  tricks  hath  stixxig  imac^na- 
tbu." — Shatc  Here  the  cases  are  known,  beoansa  the  meaning  is  plainly  this:  "Stnmg  imagin- 
atktn  bath  such  tricks."  "To  him  ^ve  all  the  prophets  witness."— ^cte,  x,  43.  This  Is 
intollij^ble  eooiuih,  and  more  forcible  than  the  ssme  mesaing  exiKosaed  thus:  "  All  ^  prophets 
give  witness  to  bim."  The  order  of  the  words  never  oan  aflbct  flie  explsnation  to  be  givsn  of 
them  in  pairing;  unless  it  change  the  smse,  and  form  them  into  a  dilforent  sentence. 

THE  DECLBNSEOXr  OF  KOUITS. 

The  deolenritm  of  a  noon  u  a  i^lar  arrangement  of  its  numbera  and  oases. 

Thus:— 

IXAMPLB  tl — imXO. 

Sang.  Nom.      friend,  Plnr.  Nom.  Mends, 

Post.       friend's,  Poss.  friends', 

Ofag.        friend;  Obj.  frionds. 

EXUCFLB  n.  MAK. 

Sing.  Nom.      maOf  Plnr,  Nom,  nrai, 

FMb,       man*!,  Foss.  men's, 

Obj.        man;  Obj.  men. 

xxAMPtK  HL — ^rox. 

Sng,  Nom,      fro,  Hnr.  Nom.  foxes, 

Foss.       fox's,  Fobs.  fons', 

Ob).       f<Bc;  Obj.  foxes. 
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Smg.  N(Hn.  ifyt 
Foas.  fly\ 
0^.  fly; 


XXUtfU   IT.  FLT. 


Hnr.  Norn.  flie^ 
Foss.  flies*, 
01^.  flus. 


EXAMPLES  FOB  PARSING. 

PRAXIS  m.— ETYMOLOQIOAL 

In  the  Third  Prtuis,  it  is  required  of  the  pupil — to  distinguish  and  dejim  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  arid  the  classes  and  modifications  of  the  Artiolbs  and 
N0UH8. 

The  definitions  to  be  given  in  the  Third  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article,  six  for  a 
noun,  and  one  for  an  adjective,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  a  parHaple,  an  adverb,  a  con- 
junction, aprepotiiionfOr  an  interjection.  Thus: — 

EXAMPLE  PAfiSEIX 

"Hie  vritingB  of  IDumah  More  appear  to  me  more  praiseworthy  than  Scott's." 

flu  U  tlM  doflnUa  «tMs.  1.  An  arUde  U  the  word  tkt,  en,  or  a,  wtaioli  m  put  befon  noaof  to  limit  their  alg. 
nlfloBtloa.  %  Tbe  daflnlte  artiolo  la  thm,  vblob  denotM  Kme  p*rtlcDlar  thing  or  Ihingi. 

■Htffiffa  to  m  oonmoa  noan,  of  tho  third  ponon,  plural  nnnker,  neut«r  gender,  and  nooitDatlTe  eMe.  1.  A 
aoan  te  the  Mme  of  a^j  penon,  pUce,  or  thing,  that  eaa  be  known  or  meotioned.  i.  A  common  noao  !■ 
tbenatne  of  aaort,  kind,  or  claM,of  belnMornlnn  8.  The  third  pereon  ia  tbnt  whkh  denotea  the  penos 
ortUns  merely  apoken  of.  ^  Tha  plnnJ  nnmber  la  Okatvhkh  denotea  more  than  one.  &  Theneutwgeiw 
dar  la  uiat  which  denoteathlDKB  that  are  neither  mala  norfaiMl&  6.  The  nomtaiatlTe  caw  la  that  form  or 
■tala  <X  a  noan  or  prononn,  whleh  uanall7  denote*  the  aal^aet  of  a  tnlte  verb. 

Of  la  a  prrooaltlon.  1.  A  prapoaltloa  I>  a  word  naed  to  a^reaa  aorae  reiadtn  of  dlflenot  tUnga  or  tboogUt  to 
each  other,  and  la  geaenlljr  placed  before  a  nonn  or  a  prononn. 

t^mcA  JTon  fa  a  proper  nonn,  of  tbe  third  penon,  iliicnlar  nnnber,  fmbrine  gv>der,  and  otfJeotlTe  eaaa.  1. 
A  nonn  ia  the  name  of  way  peraoD.  pUm,  or  tbli^,  that  can  be  known  or  tnentloDed.  2.  A  proper  nonn  la 
the  name  of  aome  particular  Indlvidiiai,  or  people,  or  gronp.  8.  The  third  penon  1*  that  which  denotea  tb« 
p«raon  or  thing  merdf  apoken  of.  4.  The  alngnlar  nnmber  la  that  which  netiotea  but  one.  B.  The  fenl- 
■dne  mnder  la  that  which  denotea  penona  or  aiumala  of  the  female  kind.  6.  The  obdectlTe  case  U  that  form 
or  itala     a  nonn  or  pronoun,  wmoh  nraallr  denote*  the  oUoot  of  a  Terb,  partldpls,  or  prepodtfoiL 

Awair  la  a  Terb.   1.  A  verblanTord  thatrfaUaatota,  towc,  or  to  AatMted  twon. 

»li  a  prmoaltton,   1.  A  prepodtlan  1*  a  word  oaed  to  expreM  iome  rdatton  of  oUbioDt  Odngi  or  thooghti  to 

each  oUker,  and  la  generallj  planed  bafbre  ft  noon  or  a  piMoan. 
Jb  li  ft  prononn.    1.  A  prononn  la  a  word  naed  In  Head  of  •  nonn. 

Jbra  li  an  adnrb.  1.  An  adTerfa  la  a  word  added  to  a  Terb,  a  partlelptei  *°  adjeottya,  or  an  otter  adrerb ;  and 

asDetaUj  Mtpr— oi  tliH,  plaeo.  demo,  or  maafter. 
rimmmitk^  ia  fta  >4}oatb«,  1.  An  HjMOTe  la  ft  word  ftddtd  to  a  notm  or  proaonB,  and  genanUr  eiprewi 

qoaltty. 

ntm  li  ■  tat^ttuMsm.  1,  A  eotriaiMlioB  la  ft  word  nnd  tat  oniaeet  vorda  or  nnlaiMaa  la  ooutmBtloii,  ud  to 
■how  tbe  depeBdoBco  of  the  lonnB  aa  eonnoeled. 

AMTa  la  ■  proper  noan,  of  the  third  penon,  ringnlar  nnmber,  maaeoHne  gender,  and  pooaeadTe  eaaa.  1.  A 
aoan  la  the  name  of  any  peraoo,  luea,  or  thng,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  I.  A  proper  noan  la  the 
name  of  some  paitlealartndlTUQal,  orpet^e,  or  group.  8.  Tbe  third  peraon  la  that  vUa  dotetea  tbe 
pmm  or  Udn  mereir  ^oken  4  Tlu  t'"g"'*'  nomber  la  Hut  wUeh  denotea  bat  ona  &  Tbe  naaon- 
Bae  gender  la  tnat  wbleh  dsnote*  panono  or  aniiiiala  of  tbe  mala  Und.  0.  Tbe  poneaalTO  eon  la  that  fona 
or  Umlm  of  a  noao  or  proooan,  whkh  ntaaOy  denotea  the  relation  of  property. 

Lbbsou  I. — ^FAsaiHa. 

"Tho  virtue  of  Alexander  appears  to  me  less  rigorons  than  that  of  Socrates. 
Socrates  in  Alexnnder'B  place  I  can  readily  oonceive :  Alexander  in  that  of  Socrates 
I  cannot  Alexander  will  tell  you,  he  can  subdue  the  world  :  it  was  a  greater  work 
in  Sotsates  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  life.  "Worth  consista  most^  not  in  great,  bat  in 
good  actions." — Kameis  Art  of  Thinking,  p.  70. 

"  No  one  should  ever  rise  to  ^wak  in  puUio,  without  forminfif  to  himself  a  just 
strict  idea  of  vliat  snits  his  own  age  and  dbaracter ;  what  suite  the  subject,  the 
he&ren%  the  place,  the  occasion," — Bk&^g  Rhetoric,  p.  260. 

**Li  the  short  q>ace  of  litde  more  than  a  oentuiy,  the  Greeks  became  such  statee- 
men,  warriors,  orators,  historians,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  punters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, and,  last  of  all,  ^hitoeophers,  that  one  can  hardly  help  considering  that  golden 
period,  as  a  providential  event  in  honour  of  human  nature,  to  show  to  what  po&th 
ticn  the  species  might  ascend.** — Harris's  Sennes,  p.  417. 

''Is  genius  yours t   Be  yours  a  glorious  end, 
Be  your  klog*S|  country's,  trut£*Bf  reli^on's  friend." — Toang, 
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THE  OBAHHAB  OT  SNOUBH  OBAVMABa, 


[part  n. 


LuBov  IL — FABBiva. 

"  He  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  bein^  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman :  Ukewiae 
alao,  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ's  servant." — 1  Cbr.,  vii,  22. 

What  will  remain  to  the  Alexanders,  and  the  Cssars,  and  the  Jeoghizes,  and 
the  Louises,  and  the  Charleses,  and  the  Napoleons,  with  whose  'glories'  the  idle 
voice  of  fame  is  fiUeJ  T — J.  Vytnond. 

"  Grool  sense,  clear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement  of 
vonls  anl  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention." — JBlair'a  Hhet^  p.  174. 

A  niother^s  tenderness  and  a  father's  care  are  nature's  gifts  for  man's  advantage^ 
— ^Wis'loin*s  preoepta  form  the  good  man's  interest  and  happiness," — Murrt^a 
Xry,  p.  194. 

*'A  dancing-school  among  the  Toscaroraa,  is  not  a  greater  absurdity  than  a 
masquerade  in  America.   A  theatre,  under  the  best  regulations,  is  not  essential  to 
our  happiness.   It  may  afford  entertainment  to  individiuls ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  private  taste  and  public  morab." —  Webstet'a  Assays,  p.  86. 
**  Where  dandng  sanbeama  on  the  waters  played, 
And  verdant  aiders  formed  a  quivering  shade."— -POfM. 

Lkbbon  HL — ^Parsino. 

"  I  have  ever  thought  that  advice  to  the  young,  unaccompanied  by  the  routine  d 
honest  employments,  is  tike  an  attempt  to  make  a  shrub  grow  in  a  certain  direction, 
by  blowing  it  with  a  bellows." — W^ter't  JSsmya^  p.  247. 

**  The  Arabic  characters  for  the  writing  of  numbers,  were  introduced  into  Eurc^ 
by  Po{>e  Sylvester  H,  in  the  eleventh  century." — ConataU^s  Mueetlantf. 

"  Emotions  raised  bji  inanimate  objects,  trees,  rivers,  buildings,  pictures,  arrive  at 
pcrfectio;!  almost  iastantaneously ;  and  they  have  a  long  endurance,  a  second  vieir 
producing  nearly  the  same  pleasure  with  the  first"— ^am«*«  Mements,  i,  108. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  same  plant,  by  the  different  appearances  of  its 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruit,  size,  and  colour ;  and  yet,  when  we  trace  that 
variety  through  different  plants,  espedally  of  the  same  land,  there  is  discovered  a 
surprising  uniformity." — lb.,  i,  278. 

"  Attitude,  action,  air,  pause,  start,  gT<>^ 
He  borrow'd,  and  made  use  of  as  his  own." — CkurehiU, 

"  I  dread  thee,  &te,  relentless  and  severe, 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband's,  fiither's  foar  Burnt, 

nCPBOPRIETZES  FOR  GORREOnON. 

ERRORS  OF  NOUNS." 

Lesson  L — ^NtiMBEita. 
"AH  the  ablest  of  the  Jeinah  Rabbis  acknowledge  it**— IPSMa't  HA.  Oram.,  p.  T. 

[Ftmnn-B—^Dt  pnpWi  b—aw  flu  word  Jta&U  Ii  ban  made  tdmral  bj  Um  miMOm  ot »  Bat,  uNvt 
but  to  ObMmllMi  lAth  on  tkft  Nutban,  Maiw  fai  <  ought  imlbcr  to  tarn  tha  pltml  lo  iw,  Tba  cuUal  B,  loo, 
toBotnacBMOTy.  Tbarafkm,  JWMa  ihonU  ba  ffaUte^  with  <m  ud  a  hboU  n] 

"Who  has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  sjatem  of  <«e  or  other  <^  oar  ChriaUan  rabbia** — Camp- 
Mt»  Rhet.,  p.  378.   "The  seeming  singolaritjrs  of  reason  soon  wear  OS." — Ooaier*a  jliitoaMitM^  p. 

47.  "  The  chieb  and  arikia  or  priests  have  the  power  of  declaring  a  place  or  object  taboa" — 
Semi's  Geog.,  p.  460.  "  Among  tlie  various  tribes  of  lliis  family,  are  the  Pottawatomies,  the  Sacs 
and  i'oxDS,  or  Saukis  and  Ottt^jamia" — lb,,  p.  178.  "Tho  Shawnees,  Eickapooa,  Menomonies^ 
Uiami3  luid  Di^wares,  are  of  the  some  region." — lb.,  p.  178.  "The  Mohcgans  and  AbeDaquis 
belonged  alao  to  this  family." — lb.,  p.  178.  "  One  tribe  of  this  fiunily,  the  Winnebagos,  formerly 
resided  near  lake  Utchigan." — lb.,  p.  179.  "Tho  other  tribes  are  the  lowaye^  the  Otoo^  the 
HiSBouria,  the  Quapaws." — lb.,  p.  179.  "The  great  Vexioaa  fluoily  comprises  Ae  Aztecs,  Tol- 
tecs,  and  Taiaacoa." — lb.,  p.  179.  "The  Mulaittoes  are  bom  of  negro  and  white  parents;  the 
Zamboj,  of  Indians  and  negroes." — lb.,  p.  16ft.  "To  hare  a  plaoe  among  the  Alexander^  the 
Cssar^  Uie  Lewis',  or  the  Ghariea',  the  scourges  and  butchers  their  fellow-creatures." — Bargk'i 
Digai^,  i,  132.  "  Which  waa  the  notion  of  the  Platonic  Philosophers  and  Jewish  rabbiL" — lb., 
p.  348.  "That  thi^  aboold  relate  to  the  whole  body  <^  virtuosos."— GbMetf«  £.  Grwn.,^  213. 
"What  thank  have  yet  fbr  sinnan  also  Une  those  that  love  th«L"-^i;iiJlt«,  vi,  32.   "Xbwe  are 
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five  raoka  of  nobility;  dukes,  marqaessea^  earls,  viscouiits,  and  barona" — BaBiia  Oeog^  p.  226. 
'^Aota,  which  were  so  well  known  to  the  two  CbarieB'i." — Payntfa  Qtog^  ii,  611.  "Coait  Mar- 
tiala  are  held  in  all  parts,  for  tiio  trial  of  the  blades." — Obaerver,  No.  468.  "It  beoomes  a  com- 
mou  Doun,  and  may  have  a  plural  number;  aa,  the  two  Davids;  tbe  two  Sdpioa.  the  two 
JPompiBS." — Stani/ord's  Oram.,  p.  8.  "  The  food  of  the  rattleemAe  is  birds,  squirrels,  hare,  rats, 
and  reptiles." — Balbi's  Geog.,  p.  177.  "And  let  fowl  multiply  iu  the  earth." — Gmeait,  i,  22. 
"Tlicn  we  reached  the  hill-side  where  eight  buBalo  were  grazing."— Jfariineou's  Amer.,  i,  203. 
"  Otm^  n.  a  pair  of  bodice  Ibr  a  woman." — Worce^'s  Dkt.,  12mo.  "Astbebe's;  the  ce'«,  tho 
doubkyu'3." — 0.  B.  Peirce'9  Oranu,  p.  40.  "Simplicity  is  the  means  between  ostentatloo  and 
rusticity." — Pope's  Pre/,  io  Somer.  "  Ton  have  diagt^sed  youraelves  like  tipBtareBi" — CHI  Sbu, 
i,  111.  "  But  wlu^  that  hath  any  taste^  can  endure  the  tnoeBBant  quksk  returns  of  the  obo's,  aiul 
the  Ukewiae's,  and  the  morwwer's,  and  tbe  hotoeoer%  and  the  iK4iiPtihtbtndina'tf'~0amBb^9 
Shek,  p.  438. 

"Sometimes^  in  mutual  sly  disguise, 
Let  Aye's  soem  No's,  and  No's  seem  Aye's." — Gay,  p.  431. 

Lbssoh  II. — Cases. 
"For  whose  name  sake^  I  bare  been  made  wQUng." — Wm.  Peaa. 

[FoaMDUL— Not  proper,  bocMiM  the  noun  name,  wbloh  la  here  me>nt  for  the  pouesalTe  oue  dn^Ur,  hu  not 
the  true  form  of  that  cue.   But,  Bccordlng  to  a  prlndpla  on  p«ga  :UiSth,  *'  The  poaaeuiTe  caae  of  nouiu  !■ . 
formed.  Id  the  alnpilar  number,  by  adding  to  the  nomloatire  » pr»t4dtd  by  an  apogtnmhe  ;  and.  In  the  plural, ' 
when  the  nomlnatlTe  euda  la  «,  1^  addlne  on  apoatntpha  tmiyJ"    Thertfore,  nam*  ahould  be  naiM'»;  thua, 
"  For  whoee  nonu'f  nke,  I  have  been  made  wiUfng."] 

"Be  governed  by  your  consdenoe,  and  never  ask  anybodies  leave  to  be  honest." — Collier's 
Antoninus,  p.  105.  "  To  overlook  nobodies  merit  or  misbehaviour," — lb.,  p.  9.  "  And  Hector  at 
la'A  fights  his  way  to  the  stem  of  Ajax'  ship." — Coltridge's  IniroeL,  p.  81.  "Soothing  is  la^er, 
than  to  keep  ones  eye  aptm  words  without  faaoding  tboir  meamng." — PkiMogkai  Miuam,  i,  646. 
"Sr  William  Joncaea  mviaoa  of  the  day." — Ib^  Contents.  "I  need  only  ro&r  here  to  Yosses 
excellent  account  of  it" — lb ,  i,  465.  "  ITie  beginning  of  Stesichoruses  p^inode  has  been  pre- 
served."— lb.,  i,  442.  "Though  we  have  Tibulluaes  el^es,  there  is  not  a  word  in  them  about 
GJycera." — lb.,  p.  446.  "  That  Horace  was  at  Thaliarchuses  country-houaa." — lb.,  i,  451.  "  Tbat 
Sisyphuses  foot-tub  should  liave  been  still  in  existence." — lb.,  i,  468.  "  How  every  thing  went 
on  in  Horace's  closet,  and  in  Ueconases  antochunber." — Jb.,  i,  458.  "Who,  for  elegant  brevities 
sake,  put  a  partidple  for  a  verb." — WaUxr'a  ParUdea,  p.  42,  "The  countries  libeny  being  op- 
pressed, we  have  no  more  to  hope." — lb.,  p.  73.  "A.  brief  but  true  account  of  this  peopW 
principles." — Barday^a  Pre/.  "  As,  the  Churche'a  Peace,  or  the  Peace  of  the  Churrfi ;  Virgil's 
Kncid,  or  the  Eneid  of  Virgil" — British  Gram.,  p.  93.  "As,  Virgil's  ^neid,  for  the  JSneid 
Virgil ;  the  Church'es  Peace,  far  the  Peace  of  the  Church." — Buchanan's  Syniaz,  p.  18.  "  Which, 
with  Hubnor's  Compend,  and  Wells'  Geographia  Classica,  will  bo  suffident" — Burgh's  Dignity,  i, 
155.  "  Witness  Homer's  speaking  horses,  sooldin*  goddesses,  and  Jupiter  enchanted  with  Venus' 
girdle." — lb.,  i,  184.  "Dr.  Watts'  Lo^o  may  witli  success  be  read  and  conomented  on  to  them." 
— Jb.,  p.  166.  "  Potter's  Greek,  «id  Kennet's  Roman  Antiquities,  Straucbius'  and  Helvicus'  Chro- 
iio\ogy."—Ib^  p.  161.  '^Siag.  Alice*  ftiend^  Felix'  inoper^;  PItir.  The  Alices'  friends^  Tbe 
Felixes' i»x^rty." — O.B.  jPeirafs  Gram.,  p.  ^6.  "Sndi  as  Baccbus'cs  company," — "at  Bao> 
chus'es  iestivaK" — Aiitaworth^s  DicL,  w.  Thyrsus.  "Bum's  inimitaUe  Thm  o'iShaTUer  turns  en- 
tirely upon  sodi  a  circumstance." — ScotCs  Lay,  Notes,  p.  201.  "Nominative,  Men.  Genitive, 
Uens.  Objective,  Uen." — CvOer's  Gram.,  pt.  20.  "Uens  Happmess  or  Misery  is  moM  part  of 
their  own  mokuig." — Locke,  on  Edacation,  p.  1.  "That  your  Sons  Cloths  be  never  made  stnut, 
o«>eaally  about  the  Breast" — lb.,  p.  16.  "CUldreos  Uinds  are  narrow  and  weak." — lb,,  p.  297. 
"I  would  not  have  little  ChildreD  much  toimeated  about  Ponotilkt's,  or  Kketies  of  Breedmg."— 
A,  p.  90:  "To  fiU  his  Head  with  smtaUe  Idea'a,"— A,  p^  113.  "  Hw  BnigasdladuB's  and  12ie 
Schetblen  did  not  swarm  in  those  Da^  as  they  do  now."— Ai,  p.  163.  "To  see  the  varioua 
mja  of  dreedng^-a  calve's  head  V'—ShsMbme,  Brit  Poeti^  Ted.  vii,  p.  143. 
"He  pots  it  01^  uid  tbe  deoorom  sake 
Oaa  wear  it  e'en  as  graoeftilly  as  she." — Cbuper'a  Jhtk. 

LUBOS  in  ^MlXED. 

"BSmoa  ttie  witch  was  of  tfata  religion  toa"— AMyas'f  P.  P.,  p.  133. 

tFmmrLK— Not  proper,  beeansa  the  fimlnlne  name  wttsA  la  Itm  applied  to  a  man.   But,  aooordlog  to 
deetrlneof  gendera,  on        254tb,  "Nameaof  m^ea  are  maaauUne;  umM  of  famaUa,  feminine    Ao,  There- 
tm,  vltch  ahoDld  be  vUard  ;  thus,  "  Simon  the  wizard,"  Ac] 

"  Mammodts,  n.  Coarse,  plain  India  muahna." —  We&s^er'a  DicL  "  Go  on  from  single  persona 
to  families,  tbat  of  the  Poinpeyea  for  inatauca" — CoUiej's  Antoninus,  p.  142.  "By  which  the 
ancionts  were  not  able  to  account  for  phsenomenaa." — Bailey's  Quid,  p.  vi.  "  After  this  I  mar- 
ried a  wife  who  had  lived  at  Crete^  but  a  Jew  by  \Mi^"—Jostphtufa  Life,  p.  194.  "  The  very 
heathen  are  inexcusable  for  not  worship!^  hinL" — Stadents  /Omual,  p.  328.  "Such  poems  as 
Camoen's  Lonad,  Volt^re's  Henriade,  kc" — Blair's  BheL,  p.  422.  "  My  learned  correspondent 
writes  a  word  in  defence  of  large  scarves." — Spect.  :  t'n  Joh.  Diet.  "  The  forerunners  of  an  apo- 
jlisxj  are  dulnesi^  vectigo^  tremblings." — ^Abbcitukot:  ib.   "  Vertijpi  changes  the  o  into  inti, 
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mriring  the  plural  vertigines." — ChwciatCi  Gram^  fi9.    "  Xbidaminlo  changes  tbo  o  into  Atei^ 

iw^lring  the  plural  noclambuldnia." — lb.,  p.  59.  "  What  shall  we  say  of  noctambulofl?" — Arbcth- 
KOt:  in  Joh.  Diet  "Id  the  curious  fretwork  of  rodcs  and  grottos." — Blair's  WuL,  p.  220. 
"  Wharf  maiteB  the  plural  wAorves."— iSmtWi'*  Gram^  p.  45 ;  MerchanCs,  29 ;  FidxCs,  21 ;  /W*. 
8.  "A  few  cent's  worUi  of  maccaroni  supplies  all  their  wauta" — Ba3>£a  Oeog.,  p.  275.  '■0 
sounds  hard,  like  k,  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllables." — Bkur's  Ctobl,  p.  4.  "By  »-hkfa  tbo 
Tirtuo^  try  The  magnitude  of  evoiy  lie." — Bvdibras.  Quartos,  octavos,  ahapo  the  lawoiipg 
mre." — Pope's  Dunciad,  B.  i,  L  162.  "  Perching  witliin  square  royal  roovea"— Sidskt  :  in 
oicL  "Simillea  dioald,  even  in  poetry,  bo  used  with  moder^ion." — Blair's  RheL,  p.  16& 
"SinuUcs  sliotild  never  be  taken  fixna  knr  or  mean  ol^ectB." — lb.,  p.  167.  "  It  were  ocrttkuij 
better  to  say,  'The  bouse  lords,'  than  'the  Ijord's  house,'" — Murray's  Gram.,  Svo,  p.  IIT. 
"Read  your  answers.  Unit  figure?  'Five.'  Ten's?  'Six.'  Hundreds?  ' Seven.'"— ^i*o(fi 
Teacher,  p.  79.  "Alexander  conquered  Darius'  army." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  68.  "TTireedays 
time  was  requisite,  to  prepare  matters," — Brown's  Estimale,  ii,  166.  "So  we  say  that  Qcctob 
stile  and  Sallust^  were  not  one,  nor  Ceaars  and  liviee^  nor  Homers  and  Hcsiodns,  nor  Herodotus 
ud  Thencididea,  nor  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  nor  Erasmus  and  Bodeus  Bttles." — PuOenAom's 
Arts  of  Eiiffii^  Poesie,  ill,  6.  ^Lex(l  e.  kgs)  ia  no  other  than  our  aocestore  past  participle  brg, 
laid  doton."— Tbote's  Dtoen&ms,  il,  7.  "Aobaia'a  sons  at  Ilium  slain  for  the  Atridn'  sake."— 
Cbwper's  JUad.  "The  ooipso*  of  half  her  senate  manure  the  Adds  of  TbsBgaijy — AMmm'i 
Otto. 

"  Poisoning,  without  regard  of  fame  or  fear: 
And  spotted  ocffpee  are  frequent  on  the  \iver." — Dryden. 


CHAPTER  IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

An  AdjectiTe  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  generally  ex- 
preBses  quality :  aa,  A  wise  man ;  a  new  book.   You  two  are  dtlig^, 

OBSERTATIONS. 

0B8.  1. — Ac^ectives  have  been  otherwise  called  attribote^  attributiTecs  qnalitiM,  adnonns;  but 
none  of  these  names  fa  any  better  than  the  common  one.  Borne  wiitors  have  dained  acQectivea 
witli  verbs;  becsuae,  wltli  a  neater  verb  for  the  copula,  they  often  fbrm  logical  predicates:  as, 

"  Vices  are  conAifriottft."  The  Latin  grammarians  osually  class  them  with  nouns ;  oonsequenlly 
their  nouns  are  divided  into  nouns  substantivo  and  nonne  adjective.  With  to,  subataotiTes  are 
nouns;  and  ac^ectivee  fbrm  a  part  of  speech  by  themselves.  Tins  ia  genendly  adEnowledgcd  to 
be  a  much  better  distribution.  Adjectives  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  noting  in  any  laih 
gut^ ;  because  they  we  not  the  nafna*  of  the  qualities  which  itiej  signify.  They  mwA  be 
odurf  to  nouns  or  prononns  In  order  to  make  sense.  But  i^  in  a  just  distribution  of  words,  tbo 
term  "  ae^ec^ve  wm*"  Is  needless  and  Improper,  the  term  "  adjective  pronoun^'  is,  certainly,  not 
less  so:  most  of  the  words  which  Murray  and  others  call  by  this  name,  are  not  pronoun^  but 
adjectives. 

0b3.  2.— rThe  noun,  or  substantive,  is  a  name,  which  makes  sense  of  itaelt  The  adjective  ti 
an  adjunct  to  the  noun  or  pronoun.  It  ia  a  word  added  to  denote  quaUty,  situation,  quanti^, 
number,  fijrm,  tendency,  or  whatever  else  may  dwracteriae  and  ^atingiush  the  thing  or  thingi 
RWken  AcQecdves,  therefore,  are  distingnished  from  nouns  by  their  re^oium  to  tiirai ;  a  rela- 
tion corresponding  to  that  which  qnalitfes  bear  to  things:  so  that  no  part  of  speech  is  more  easily 
diacrimmated  ttian  the  adjective.  Again :  Englidi  adjectives,  as  aucli,  are  all  indedinable. 
When,  therefore,  any  words  usoatly  belonging  to  this  class,  are  found  to  tdn  m^tm  plural  or 
tiie  possessive  form,  like  substantive  nouna,  they  are  to  be  parsed  as  nouns.  To  abbreviate  ex- 
pression, we  not  unfrequentiy,  in  Uiis  manner,  conv«i  adjectives  into  nouna.  Thus,  in  grammar, 
we  often  speak  of  nominativen,  possessives,  or  ol^ectives,  meaning  nouna  or  pronouns  of  the  nom- 
inadve,  the  possesnve,  or  the  objective  case ;  of  positives,  eomparatives,  or  superlatives,  meaning 
adjectives  of  the  positivB,  the  comparative,  or  the  superlative  degree ;  irf/Snilnie^  m^rHadiixi, 
or  impertOivea,  meai^  verbs  of  the  inflnitfre^  tin  sumimotive^  m  the  imperative  mood;  and  of 
smgiOars,  pbavls,  and  many  other  such  VbSaa,  in  the  same  way.  Bo  a  man's  superiors  or  ii^n- 
ors  are  perscms  superior  or  h^or  to  himselC  His  heUm  are  persons  bettv  than  he.  OOim  are 
any  persons  or  thhigs  distinguished  from  stnne  that  are  named  or  referred  to;  as,  "  If  you  wast 
enemies,  excel  oOurs ;  If  you  want  friends,  let  otters  excel  you." — Lacon.  All  adjectiTea  thus 
taken  subataatively,  become  nouw,  and  ou^t  to  be  parsed  as  socfa,  unless  this  word  otkm  is  to 
be  made  an  exception,  and  called  a  "pnmovn." 

"  Th'  event  is  fear'd ;  should  we  again  provoke 
Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  hia  wrath  may  flnd-^—Jftlton,  i*.      B.  ii,  L  82. 

'  Cb^Mfomalhe|iafBlnpaai1y,«siaMM;aabatAii«i^alx,l5t  •<b11watanta|,Uali,aar«<n'* 
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Ona.  3. — Jfurray  "  Perhaps  the  words /mn«r  and  latter  iDa7  be  properlj  nmked  unongit 
ttie  demouatrative  proDOuna,  eepaiaUy  in  many  of  Oteir  apptieaUons.  The  foUowiDg  sentence  mar 
serre  as  an  cxamj^ :  '  It  was  happy  Sat  the  state,  that  Fabiiia  oontinued  in  the  command  witn 
MinutiBs:  the  Jmner'a  jdilegm  was  a  cbeok  upon  the  lofler'x  yindtjJ  " — Gram^  8vo,  pi  6T. 
This  I  ti]»  to  be  bad  Ei^^ish.  Armer  and  loMer  oof^t  to  be  ac|]eetivw  odIt';  except  wlicn>br> 
nar  means  mater.  And,  if  not  sc^  it  is  too  easy  a  way  of  multiplytng  prononiiR,  to  msDofiictare 
two  oat  of  one  stn^  anonymoos  sentence.  If  it  were  sud,  "  The  deliberation  of  Ou  farmer 
was  a  seasonable  cbeA  upon  the  flerr  temper  of  ihe  bOter,"  the  words  farmer  and  latter  would 
seem  to  me  not  to  be  iaaunin%  but  acQectire^  eadi  idattng  to  the  noon  eommemder  trnderstood 
•Iter  it 

OBa  4. — Tbo  sense  and  relation  of  words  in  sentences,  as  well  as  thor  partfcnlar  fenn  and 
meaning;  most  bo  conmdered  in  parsing,  before  the  learner  can  say,  with  oertainty,  to  what  daaa 
thiy  b&og.  Other  parts  <^  apeecb,  and  MpedaOy  nouns  and  partidplee,  bgr  a  cbaa^  in  tlidr 
comtiactioii,  m^*  become  a^fecbvesi  Iho,  to  denote  the  matenal  of  wbidi  a  thing  is  Ibrmed, 
we  TBcy  oomowoly  make  the  name  of  the  sabstantiTe  an  a^fectire  to  that  of  the  thing:  as,  A 
fM  ehoM,  a  eOoer  jpoon,  a  gbua  ptieher,  a  tfa  iatin,  an  oak  pbmk,  a  bamoood  tbdt,  a  vhal^one 
rod  This  oonstroction  is  in  genenil  ctHrect,  wbeooTer  ttie  former  WOTd  may  be  predicated  of  the 
laUer;  as,  '"Die  diain  is  gold." — "The  spoon  is  direr."  Bat  we  do  not  write  gM  beater  for 
joldlieater,  <x  sitoer  tmith  tar  a&vertmiA  ;  because  the  beater  is  not  gdd,  nor  is  tiie  smith  direr. 
TtuBprindide^  however,  is  not  murasally  obserred ;  far  we  writs  snewtofl^  wMfewoaft,  andinaDr 
nmlar  oHnpoaad^  thoo^  tiieballis  snow  and  the  wash  is  white;  and  timeed  ott,  or  Jfemonb 
eider,  may  be  a  good  phrase,  tliough  the  former  word  cannot  well  be  predicated  of  the  latter. 
Soin^  following  examines:  "Let  these  eonveraation  tones  be  the  foundation  of  pol^  pn>- 
mmcMon.'*— JSm.,  p.  334.  "  A  mudin  flounce,  made  t«7  ftall,  would  giVs  a  veiy 
apeeiUeyffrWiM aft"— Pops:  iVtafley**  Oram^  p.  Td. 

"  Come,  calm  Content^  serene  and  swee^ 
0  gently  goide  my  pUgrim  &et 
To  find  thy  hermA  cell."— AirixmU. 

Oia  5. — ^Mmray  says,  "Yarioos  nouns  jdaoed  before  other  nouns  sssoiDe  ttie  nature  of  a4jeo- 
tiTCs:  as,  sea  flah,  wine  vessel,  qhtd  field,  m^ow  ground,  Ac." — Odaeo  Oram.,  p.  48.  This  i^ 
esTtainly,  xeej  lame  instructioiL  If  there  is  not  palpable  error  in  all  his  examples^  the  propriety 
tf  them  aH  is  at  least  queetionable ;  and,  to  adopt  and  follow  out  their  priiK^de;  woiud  be,  to 
teirqiBit  sonw  thouaaDda  of  our  most  ftmHiar  cmnpnmda,  "  Jfoufew  {rnHNHT  may  petfaaps  be 
aconect  phrase,  Anoa  the  ground  is  meadow;  it  seemfl  therefore  preforaUe  to  ^  ecmipound 
Tod SMHW^rouadL  What  he  meant  by  "tpuu  veneT  is  doubtful:  that  is,  whether  a  ship  or  a 
ei^  a  flag<m  or  a  decanter.  If  we  turn  to  our  dlctionariee,  Webster  has  tta-faih  and  wine-caA 
vitt  a  byphen,  and  con^iidd  without ;  while  Johnson  and  others  hare  eom-Ji^  with  a  hyphen, 
■ad  wqjith  without  According  to  the  rules  for  the  figure  of  words,  we  ought  to  write  them 
mjUh,  teneeasfc,  am^/elA>  Wlut  then  bectMnes  of  tlie  tlu>uwnda  of  "a^ectlve^*  embraced  in  tlw 
''ie.''qDoted  above  T 

O&a  Q^Tbe  pnmoona  he  and  iht,  when  |daoed  before  fx  prefixed  to  noUiB  merely  to  denote 
Asir  gender,  qjpear  to  be  nsod  a^jectavely ;  as,  "  The  male  tx  he  animals  of&red  in  sacrifice.*'— 
Wind's  JHcL,  w.  Jfo&v.  "  The  most  nsmtl  term  is  Ae  or  mofe  or  ftmalt,  employed  as  an 
adjective:  as,  aAe  ieor,  a  the  bear;  a  mak  ekj^umt,  a  famaU  elepAon^" — CkmrcJtUCa  Gram^  p. 
69.  ^ogt  writers,  however,  think  proper  to  losart  a  hyphen  in  the  terms  hei«  referred  to :  as, 
Mear,  Ae-bear,  the  plurals  of  which  are  Ae-Awwa  and  ehe-beara.  And,  judging  by  the  foregoing 
mie  oT  predication,  we  must  asamne  that  this  pracdco  only  \a  right  In  tiie  &vt  example,  the 
mud  Xe  is  useless;  for  the  term  "mob  onunoZs"  ia  sufflciently  clear  without  it  It  has  been 
Amnt  hi  the  tUrd  c1uf>ter,  that  As  and  sAe  are  sometimea  used  as  oonna:  and  tba^  as  sudi, 
they  mi^  take  tlw  regi^  dedoidon  of  noun^  making  the  plarals  hea  and  anea  But  whenever 
fiuae  words  are  used  a^ectively  to  denote  gender,  whether  we  dioose  to  insert  the  hyphen  oi 
not,  they  are,  without  question,  indeclinable,  like  other  adjectives.  In  the  following  example, 
Sanborn  will  have  A«  to  be  a  noun  ia  tiie  o^'ecMw  case ;  but  I  oooaider  it  rather,  to  be  an  atljec- 
tir^  rigoiQring  maeeuline : 

"  (PhOoao^y,  I  say,  and  call  i(  Be  ; 
For,  whatsoe'er  Uie  painter's  foncy  be^ 

It  a  male-virtue  seems  to  me.") — Ooioley,  Brit,  Poets,  Yoi  it,  p.  64. 

Oas.  1.— Though  verbs  pve  rise  to  many  adjectivoe,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  become  such  by  a 
men  change  of  cwBtruction.  It  is  mostly  by  assuming  an  additional  termination,  that  any  veifo 
isfixmed  into  an  adjective  :  aa  in  teatJiahle,  moveable,  oppressive,  diffasive,  protubOory.  There  are^ 
Iwwever,  about  for^  words  ending  in  ofe,  wliich,  without  diflferenoe  of  form,  are  dthOT  verbs  or 
<4ectivs8;  si^  ag^^egeek,  animaia,  appronriaU,  artienlate,  aspirate,  amdaiB,  eon^fikaie,  eori^ 
»iUe,  ammmmo^  Miberats,  deaolate,  ^^mimUe,  elate,  incarmOe,  iiMmaie,  leffitimaie,  moderate, 
ormaie,  preeipikUe,  proOrate,  rvgenerale,  reprobate,  aeparaie,  eophisiicate,  atibordimte.  This  class 
<f  adjectives  seems  to  be  lessening.  The  pwticipi^  in  erf,  are  snpersedii^  some  of  them,  at  least 
in  popular  praetico :  as,  eorUaminated,  for  cmUaminate,  defiled ;  reiterated,  for  reiterate,  repeated ; 
ntxafet^  for  sHwite,  placed;  atteroiated,  for  attenuate,  made  thin  or  slender.  Devote,  exlutuat,  and 
»ae  other  verbal  finma,  are  oocaaioDally  used  by  the  poeta  in  Ueu  of  the  paitidinal  Bxwa, 
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Osa  8. — ^Participles,  which  have  naturally  much  TesemblaQce  to  this  part  of  speedi,  (Aea  in^ 
their  distiuctiTe  oharaoter,  mbA  beonne  adjoctivea.  This  is  usually  the  caae  whecever  the;  Btaod 
immediatoly  befim  the  oouua  to  which  they  relate ;  aa,  A  pleasing  countenaace,  a  piercag  ere,  an 
accom^hed  scholar,  an  exaited  station.  Uany  ptulidpial  adjectives  are  deriratives  fiimea  fixNB 
participles  by  the  nogadve  pre&x  wi,  which  reverses  the  meaning  of  tiie  primitive  word ;  ^ 
vjidiaiiirbed,  undivided,  unenlightened.  Uost  words  of  ttus  kind  differ  of  courae  from  partieiides^ 
because  there  are  no  such  v^bs  as  io  umUatvrb,  to  undivitiG,  Ac.  Tet  tiiey  may  be  called 
partidpial  adjectires,  because  they  have  the  terniinatioD,  and  embrace  the  form,  of  partic^^ 
Nor  should  any  participial  adjective  be  needlessly  varied  firom  the  true  orthography  of  the  pa> 
ticiple :  a  distinction  is,  however,  observed  by  some  writers,  between  past  and  jMmd^  ifiiid 
and  and  some  <rfd  wtads,  aa  dnuibes,  ^idun,  thiUen,  roHen,  now  obsolete  as  participles, 

are  still  retained  as  adjectives.  This  sent  iX  words  wQl  be  further  notiDed  in  the  chapter  on 
participles. 

Obs.  9. — Adverbs  are  genemlly  dietinguiahed  ftom  adjectives,  by  the  form,  as  wfeU  as  by  the 
construction,  of  the  words.  Tet,  in  iostances  not  a  few,  the  same  word  is  capable  of  b»Bg  oaid 
both  adjectively  and  adverbiaUy.  In  these  cases,  the  sdiolur  must  determine  the  part  of  qieech, 
by  the  construction  alone :  remembering  that  adjectives  belong  to  nouns  at  pronouns  only  \  and 
adverbs,  to  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  or  other  adverb^  only.  The  fidlowing  examples  from 
Scripture,  will  partially  illostrate  this  pmnt,  which  win  bo  noticed  again  under  tbo  bead  of 
syntax:  "Is  your  father  wdlV'—GeiL,  xliii,  21.  "Thou  hast  uwB  said."— .SjAji,  iv,  17.  "He 
separateth  very  friends." — iV<w.,  xvi,  9.  "Esaias  is  very  bold." — Rom.,  x,  20.  "For  a  pretencp, 
ye  make  hmg  prayer." — McdL,  xxiii,  14.  "  They  that  tarry  hng  at  the  wina" — Prov.,  xjM,  30. 
"  It  had  not  mwk  earth." — Mark,  iv,  5.    "  For  she  loved  much."— Lu^  vii,  47. 

Obs.  10.— Prepo^tions,  in  regard  to  their  ctmatntdion,  dlBra  ftom  adjectives,  almost  exactly  u 
active- transitive  partidplea  difibr  ^tactically  from  a^iectives  :  that  is,  in  stead  of  being  nwre 
adiuncta  to  the  words  wfaicb  follow  them,  they  govern  those  words,  and  refer  back  to  some  other 
term ;  which,  in  the  usual  order  of  speech,  stands  before  them.  Thus,  if  Z  say,  >'  A  spreading 
oak,"  epreading  is  an  adjective  relating  to  oak;  i^  "  A  boy  spreading  hay,"  spreading  is  a  partici- 
Dle^  governing  hay,  and  relating  to  h&y,  because  the  boy  is  the  agent  of  the  action.  So,  when 
Dr.  Webster  says,  "The  o/f  horse  in  a  team,"  off'y&aa  adjective,  renting  to  the  noun  harve;  but, 
in  the  phrase,  "  A  man  off  his  guard,"  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  between  man  and 
guard,  and  governing  the  latter,  liie  following  are  other  examples  :  "  From  the  above  specula- 
tions, "—ffarrw'jr  Sermes,  p.  194.  "An  after  period  of  life"— Mabshall:  in  WA.  HicL  "With 
some  other  ft  the  q/far  Judidcal  rites."— if^M  itf  Tfftfm,  p.  86.  "  Whom  this  bmeeA  wcrid 
doth  embrace  and  hug." — Shak.  "  Especially  u  over  exertion  mada.^'—JowrntUitf  Lit  Om., 
p.  119.  "  To  boUi  the  under  worlda."— fiiidi^.  *'  Please  to  pay  to  A.  B.  the  aounrnt  of  tho 
within  bOL"  Whether  prq)erly  used  or  no^  the  words  above,  e^ler,  beneath,  over,  under,  and 
wUhin,  are  here  unquestionably  made  a^tetim;  yet  eveiy  scholar  knows,  that  tb^  are  gennally 
prepodtiOD^  thcngh  sometlmeB  adverbs. 


AdjectiTes  m&j  be  divided  into  six  classes  ;  namely,  common,  propfTj 
numeral,  pronominal,  participial,  and  compound. 

I.  A  common  aclje<^ive  is  any  ordinary  epithet,  or  adjective  denoting 
quality  or  situation ;  as,  Good,  had,  peac^iil,  warlike — eastern,  western, 
outer,  inner. 

II.  A  proper  a^ective  is  an  adjective  formed  from  a  proper  name^  as, 
American,  English,  Flatonic,  Genoese. 

III.  A  namemZ  ac^'ective  is  an  adjective  that  expresses  a  definite  num- 
ber ;  as,  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  &c. 

IV.  A  prtmominal  adjective  is  a  definitive  word  which  ma^  either  ac- 
company its  noun,  or  represent  it  understood ;  as,  "All  join  to  guard 
what  each  desires  to  gain." — P<^  That  is,  "'AU  men  join  to  guard 
what  each  man  desires  to  ^in." 

y.  A  participial  a<^e<^tve  is  one  that  has  the  form  of  a  participle,  bnt 
difiers  from  it  by  rejecting  the  idea  of  time ;  as,  "  An  amusing  story,"— 
"  A  lying  divination." 

VI.  A  compound  a^edive  is  one  that  consists  of  two  or  more  words 
joined  together,  either  by  the  hyphen  or  solidly :  as,  Nut-hroum,  laughter- 
wvingj  four-footed;  thre^old,  wrdUke,  loveaich. 

OBSEBTAIIONS. 

Obs.  1.— This  dlstribation  ot  the  a^eotives  is  no  less  ea^  to  be  ai^>lied,  thu  seossaaiy  to  a 
proper  explanation  in  parsiog.  How  many  acyeotiTOi  there  are  in  the  language,  it  is  difBcalt  ta 


CLASSES. 
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aay;  none  of  oar  dicttonaiiea  profesa  to  exMbit  idl  that  &re  embraced  in  Bome  of  the  foregoiDg' 
da^ee.  Of  the  Conunon  Adjectives,  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than  six  thouEand,  exclueiTe 
of  the  common  nouns  which  we  refer  to  this  class  when  thej  are  used  adjcctively.  Walker's 
Bhyming  Dictionary  contuns  five  thousand  or  mora,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  readily 
disUnguished  bj  their  peculiar  endings.  Of  those  which  end  in  dim,  as  generota,  there  are  about 
860.  Of  those  my  at  ly,  aa  shaggy,  homdyy  there  are  about  560.  Of  tboee  in  ive,  as  dect^vt, 
there  are  about  400.  Of  those  in  as  autumnal,  there  are  aljout  &60.  Of  tboee  in  ictA,  as 
mechanical,  there  are  about  300.  Of  those  in  as  vabiabk,  there  are  about  600.  Of  those  in  iUe, 
as  credible^  there  are  about  200.  Of  those  in  enJ,  aa  d^fferad,  there  are  about  300.  Of  those  in 
a/at,  as  abuTtdant,  there  are  about  170.  Of  those  in  lesa,aaeeaselesa,  there  are  about  220.  Of  thoeo 
in^  as  uaeful,  there  are  about  130.  Of  those  in  ory,  as  explaiiaiory,  there  are  about  200.  Of 
those  in  iah,  as  diUdiah,  there  are  about  100.  Of  those  in  itu,  as  masaiiine,  there  are  about  70. 
Of  those  in  en,  as  wooden,  there  are  about  60.  Of  those  in  tome,  as  gvarrHaonu,  there  are  about 
30.   These  sbctem  numt)ers  added  together,  make  4770. 

Obs.  2. — The  Proper  Adjectives  are,  m  many  mstances,  eapablo  of  being  converted  into  declina- 
ble nouns:  as,  European,  a  European,  the  Suropeana;  Greek,  a  &-eek,  Vie  Greeks;  Asiatic,  an 
Asiatic,  the  Asiatics.  But  with  the  words  EhtgUsh,  Freiuh,  JMUch,  Scotch,  Wdsh,  Irish,  and  in  gen- 
eral oil  each  as  would  acquire  an  additional  syllable  io  their  declension,  the  case  is  otherwise. 
The  gentile  noun  has  frequently  fewer  syllables  than  the  adjective,  but  seldom  more,  unless  de- 
lived  from  some  different  root.  Examples:  Arabic,  an  Arab,  the  Arabs;  Gallic,  a  Gavl,  ike 
GeatU;  Danish,  a  Dane,  the  Danes;  Moorish,  a  Moor,  the  Moors;  Polish,  a  Pole,  or  Polander,  the 
J%Je»;  SwediA,  a  Swede,  the  Swedes;  7\trkish,  a  Tiirk,  Oie  llerks.  When  we  say,  the  English, 
fls  fimeh,  &e  Dvicit,  the  Scatch,  the  Wdsh,  OU  Irish, — meaning,  tha  English  people,  the  French 
people,  Ac,  many  grammarians  concMve  that  English,  fVench,  &c.,  are  indeclinable  novns.  But 
in  my  opioion,  it  ia  better  to  reckon  them  at^edives,  rehtmg  to  the  noun  men  or  people  understood. 
For  u  these  words  are  nouns^  so  are  » thousand  others,  after  which  tliere  is  the  same  ellipsis ;  aa 
when  we  say,  the  good,  the  great,  the  wise,  the  learned.*  The  principle  would  involve  the  hiocai- 
venience  of  multiplying  our  noons  of  the  sii^olar  form  and  a  plural  meaning,  indefinitely.  If 
tbey  are  nouns,  they  are^  in  this  flense,  plural  only;  and,  m  on  other,  they  ore  smgular  only.  For 
we  can  no  more  Bay,  an  jEh^tivft,  an  Irish,  or  a  IVeTujt,  for  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  or  a 
Frenchman;  than  wo  can  say,  an  old,  a  selfisJi,  or  a  rich,  for  an  old  man,  a  srlfish  man,  or  a  rich 
man.  Yet,  in  distinguishing  the  languages,  we  call  thorn  English,  French,  Dutch,  Scotch,  Wdsh, 
Irish ;  oaing  the  words,  certainly,  in  no  plural  sense ;  and  preferring  always  the  line  of  adjec- 
ti<rc3,  where  tiie  gentile  noun  is  different:  as,  Arabic,  and  not  Arab;  Danish,  and  not  Dane; 
Swedish,  imd  not  Swede.  In  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  Webster,  Chalmers,  and  other 
moijem  lexicgKr^)hera,  call  the  words  nouns ;  and  the  reader  wUl  pocrive,  that  the  otijections 
offered  before  do  not  a^y  herei  But  Johnson,  in  hia  two  qoarto  vtunmes,  ^ves  only  two  worda 
ti[ tt^  sort,  EK^^t^mA  Latin;  and  both  of  theae  he  calla  a^edives:  "Ekoush,  adj.  Belonging 
to  Ei^^and;  hence  Englishf  Is  the  lai^uage  of  England."  The  word  Latin,  however,  he  makes 
a  noon,  when  !t  means  a  schoolboy's  exercise;  for  which  usage  he  quotes^  the  fbDowing  inac- 
curate ezamide  from  Aaduun:  shall  not  use  the  oommon  «der  in  Btduxda  lor  making  of 
Loans." 

Obb.  8. — ^Dr.  Wrtister  gfveB  m  ezidnnatlODS  lite  these:  "  GHnm^  n.  sing,  and  pitf.  A  native 
of  Ohina;  also  the  language  of  China." — "Japanese  n.  A  native  of  Japan;  or  ttie  languageof 
the  inhabitants." — "Obmobsb,  n,  pi.  the  peopleof  Genoa  in  Italy.  AdHson." — "  Danish,  n.  The 
langoage  the  Danes." — "  Irish,  n.  1.  A  native  of  Ireland.  2.  The  language  of  the  Iriab ;  the 
Hiben^-Oeltic."  According  to  him,  then,  it  ia  proper  to  say,  a  Okineae,  a  Jt^anae,  or  an  Irish ; 
but  not,  a  Omoese,  because  he  will  have  this  word  to  be  plural  only  1  Again,  if  with  him  we  call 
a  native  of  Ireland  on  Irish,  will  not  more  than  one  be  IrishesIX  If  ft  native  of  Japan  be  a  Jap- 
onete^will  not  more  than  one  be  Japaneoeaf  In  short,  is  it  not  plidn,  that  the  irards^  Chinese, 
Japameae,  Portuguese,  MaUeae,  Genoese,  MHaneae,  and  all  others  of  like  formation,  should  follow 
one  and  the  same  rule  7   And  if  so,  what  ia  that  rule  7   Is  it  not  this ; — ^that,  like  English, 

*  Ham.^  nys,  "  An  adjeettve  pnt  witbont  a  mlMtuitlre,  wUh  tiifl  deflnlte  article  before  It,  baeomu  a  sub. 
StanUoe  in  muK  and  mtatting,  And  is  wKOcntta  a  auMontftw.-  m,  'Pro^enoe  Tt/wnxAa  tJis  good,  uid  pnnUtieB 
(Ac  bod.' "  If  I  nndarvtand  uiis.  It  la  rerj  erroneoiu,  and  plklnlr  eontmy  to  the  fbct  I  nppow  the  author  to 
^eftk  of  goodpsraona  and  badparmma;  and,  If  he  doea,  la  there  not  an  dlipala  io  hit  langnaMr  Row  can  It  be 
Mid,  that  good  and  bod  an  here  aabataotlTea,  atnoe  they  have  a  ploral  meaning  and  refttae  the  plural  form  f  A 
vord  "  written  at  a  aubatantive"  unqaeationablf  ia  a  mibatantlTe ;  bnt  neither  of  theae  la  here  entitled  to  that 
name.  Yot  Smith,  and  other  aatalUtea  of  Murraj,  eodoree  hla  doctrine ;  and  iay,  tiiat  mod  and  had  in  thti  ex- 
ample, and  all  adjectlres  aimllarly  drrumatanoed,  "  may  be  eonaldared  nouna  In  pardnit,  — -fitaftt's  Saw  Oroni., 
p.  se.  "An  a^Jeetlra  with  the  definite  article  before  It,  becomes  a  novn,  (of  the  third  penMn,  ^nnl  nninbflr,) 
and  muat  heparted  aa  mch."— A.  G.  Ortene'a  Qramimatiail  Text-Book,  p.  OCk 

t  Here  the  word  Snglith  appenra  to  he  naed  nbetantlTely,  not  by  reaaon  of  the  article,  bnt  rather  becanae  it 
hu  no  artlela ;  for,  when  the  definite  article  la  naed  before  mtii  a  word  taken  hi  the  alngalar  nnmber,  it  aeema  to 
■how  that  the  nonn  laoffuage  ia  nnderatood.  And  It  Ii  remarkable,  that  before  the  namea  or  epitbeta  by  which 
we  diAlngnlah  the  lan^nagaa,  this  article  may.  In  many  inatatteea,  be  either  need  or  not  naed.  repeated  or  not 
repeated,  withont  any  apparent  impropriety :  aa,  Tbia  la  the  eaae  with  Uta  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  Bpan* 
lib."— jrunVaOfa>n.,i,p.SS.  Belter,  perb<va:  '-Tblslathe  caae  with  tAe  Hebrew,  Ua  French.  U<  I taUan, 
and  tJie  Spaalah."  Bot  we  may  aay :  "  'Rila  ia  the  caae  with  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  Bpaniah,"  In  the 
Srat  of  theae  forma,  there  i^ipean  to  be  an  elllpala  of  the  ^nral  nonn  lanauages,  at  the  end  of  the  aentence  i  in 
the  aeeond,  an  elllpaU  of  the  aintrular  nonn  lanyuaga,  after  eaeh  of  the  naUonal  epitbeta;  In  the  lait,  no  elUpaia, 
bnt  rather  a  inbatantlTe  nae  of  the  worda  in  qneetion. 

t  The  Doctor  may,  for  aoaht  I  know,  have  Ukf^i  hii  notion  of  thl«  "  noun,"  ttma  the  lanmage  *'  of  DnR" 
Itatet^,  boMUng  of  hU '  WOO  /rtaW  ta  the  prison  of  Argylfc"  See  LalUr  V  WandOl  ntlUpa,  (n  the  Lith 
mmar,  ToL  zl,  ni. 
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JV«ncA,  Ac.,  tbe7  are  alwaja  a^eettvea;  ezoepti  pertipa,  when  tbo7  donote  Ian;u(v»r  There 
may  pos^bly  l»  some  real  aathority  fhun  usage,  fin-  callii^  a  native  of  China  a  Chinae,—o( 
Japan  a  Japanm,—-Ao.i  as  there  is  bJso  for  the  regnlar  plurals,  Chimtes,  Japcmae8,ia.  \  bat  is 
in  either  case,  good  and  BufBdent  anthnitjrY  Taa  like  fonna,  it  is  acknowledged,  are,  on  some 
oooamoiu,  mere  a^fectiTes;  and,  hi  modem  usage,  we  do  not  find  these  words  inflected,  as  they 
were  itaincrly.  ExBmples :  "  'iha  Chmete  are  by  no  means  a  deanty  pe<^e,  either  in  person  or 
dress." — BaBn'a  Oeog.,  p.  415.  "  The  Japanese  excel  in  workii^  in  copper,  iron,  and  steel" — Ib^ 
p.  419.  "  The  Porbtgueae  are  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Spaniards." — lb.,  p.  272.  "  By  whom 
the  undaunted  TV^fese  are  led." — Wordaunrt/1'9  IbeTns,  p.  122.  Again;  "Amongst  tho  JP&rbf 
meats,  'tis  so  much  a  Fashion,  and  Emulation,  amongst  their  ChUdrcn,  to  leara  to  Bead,  and 
Write,  that  they  cannot  hinder  them  flt>m  iL" — Locke,  on  fUucotem,  p.  271.  "  The  MiUeses  do  so^ 
^0  harden  the  Bodies  <^  thdr  Gluldren,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Eea^  by  making  th«n  go 
Btark  Naked.^'— iifem,  EdUion  of  1669,  p.  5.  "CHinss,  n.  a.  Used  eUiptically  for  the  langu^ 
and  people  of  China:  plural,  Chinesa.  Sir  T.  Seriert" — AbridgerMiit  ^  IbdePs  Johnam.  Thlfl 
is  certiunly  absurd.  For  if  Ghineee  is  oaed  eU^>tea%  for  the  people  <^  China,  it  b  an  defective, 
and  doea  not  form  the  plural,  Chineaea ;  which  is  precisely  what  I  urge  concerning  the  wbolo 
class.  These  plural  forms  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  Home  Tooke  quotes  some  friei^  of  his^  as 
saying,  "  No^  I  will  never  desoend  with  him  beneath  ev«i  a  Japemeae:  and  I  remembo'  what 
Ycdtwce  remarks  of  Aof  eamtryJ"—'DiMniotuo/  Purley,  L  187.  In  this  case,  he  ought,  unquea- 
tfamably,  to  have  said — "  beneath  even  a  noHoe  of  Japan  ;"  because,  whether  Japameaa  be  a  noun 
or  not,  it  ia  absurd  to  call  a  Ja/paneae,  "  that  eotaOry?'  Butler,  In  bisIlDdibra^  BDmewhero  uses 
tho  word  Ckineses;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in.  his  day,  oonrnxHi;  bat  itiil,  I  say,  it  is  omtraiy  to 
anakgy,  aod  tiMTdivB  wrong.   Milton,  too,  has  it: 

"  But  in  his  way  lights  on  t^e  barren  pUnfl 
Of  Serioana,  where  CAhmhs*  drive 

With  aidls  and  wind  their  cany  waggoM  ^V—Poaradiae  Zos^  E  ii'i,  1 437. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  Knmwal  Adjootives  are  of  three  lands ,  namely,  eardmal,  ordimi^  and  muiti- 
fUeaiwe:  eadi  kind  mnuii^  on  in  a  series  indefinitely.   Thus: — 

I.  CardiruU ;  One  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  niney  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thuteen, 
fi)arteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one^  twenty-twoy  kc 

3.  Ordinal;  Y'asA,  second,  third,  iburtb,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh^  dghtb,  ninth,  tenth,  elevrath, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  Biztaeotb^  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth, 
twenty-tirst,  twenty^econd,  ic 

3.  MaU^ieative  ;  Single  or  alone,  double  at  twofold,  triple  or  threefold,  quadruple  or  fourTdd, 
quintuple  or  Sveftdd,  sextuple  or  sixfold,  septnple  en*  sevenfold,  octuple  or  eightfold,  &c  But 
high  terms  of  this  series  are  seldom  used.  All  that  occur  above  dixiuple  or  tenfold,  are  written 
with  a  hyphen,  and  are  usually  of  round  nombers  only ;  as,  thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  hundred-fold. 

Obs.  5. — ^A  cardinal  numeral  denotes  the  whole  number,  but  tiie  ocvresponding  ordmal  denotes 
only  tho  last  me  d  that  number,  oe,  at  the  besiniiing  of  a  series,  the  Gnt  of  several  or  many, 
ISias:  "  Ons  dutotea  amply  the  nnmbwotu^  wiUiout  any  regard  to  more;  but  first  has  respect  to 
more,  and  so  denotes  only  the  first  one  of  a  greater  number;  and  two  means  the  number  too  com- 
fdetely;  but  aaoond,  the  last  one  boo ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest." — Bum'a  Oram^p,  64.  A  cardinal 
number  answers  to  the  question,  "Sow  manyf"  An  ordiikal  number  answers  to  the  question, 
"Which  one  f  or,  "What  onet"  AU  the  ordiiial  numbers,  except  firai,  aecoTid,  third,  and  the  com- 
pounds of  these,  as  iumii/-first,  iwenty'aeeond,  tumty-third,  are  fonned  directly  tnm  the  cardinal 
numbers  by  means  of  the  termii)Stion  th.  And  as  ^e  primitives,  in  tliis  case,  are  many  them 
either  compound  wonia,  or  phrases  consisting  of  several  word^  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  addi- 
tion is  made  to  the  last  term  only.  That  ia,  <^  every  oomponnd  ndinal  numbo,  Ha  last  term 
on!^  ia  ordinal  fai  form,  Thna  we  sqr,  forii/-fiiia^  and  not  forUe&^imiA;  nor  could  the  meaning 
of  &e  -phrase,  fimr  Jtmdred  and  ^eth,  be  expressed  sayings  ,^ncrftAtM(fciedAai)d.^lM&;  for 
this,  if  it  means  any  thin^  speaks     three  diSerent  numbers. 

Obs.  6. — Some  of  the  numerals  are  often  used  as  nauna ;  and,  ss  such,  are  n^nlarly  dccUned : 
as,  Ones,  tu?oes,  threea,  Jbura,  fives,  Ac,  So,  FyUta,  aixtha,  aeoeniha,  eighiha,  ninths,  tenths,  &c 
"The  8ev0n^«  transition." — WUaori'a  EArea  Oram.,p.  32.  "  I  will  not  do  it  far  forty's  aako." — 
OoL,  xviii,  29.  "I  will  not  destroy  it  tor  tumOt/'a  sake."— A,  ver.  31.  "For  tea's  sake."— J&,, 
ver.  33.  **They  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  htmdreda,  and  by  fifiiea."~Mark,  vi,  40.  "Here  are 
minima  of  tratbs  that  a  man  is  not  concerned  to  know." — Locke,  With  the  compound  numends, 
such  a  oonstraction  is  less  common ;  yet  the  denommator  of  a  fiaotion  may  be  a  number  of  this 
sort :  as,  seven  Uoenty'fifihs.  And  here  it  may  be  ol»erved,  Uiat,  in  stead  of  the  ancient  phrase- 
ology, as  in  1  ChroQ.,  xxiv,  17th,  "The  one  and  lioeniieth  to  Jochin,  the  two  and  tweiOieth  to 
Oamiil,  the  three  and  twenheih  to  Dehuah,  the  /our  and  turnH^  to  ACaaziah,"  we  now  generally 

*  Undlay  Hnm^,  or  Mtna  Igaoraat  prfntar  tf  Mi  estevo  OTammar,  lua  omltlsS  tUs  «;  and  ttwrfllqr  i^cdM 
the  proiodj,  if  not  th«  huh,  of  Um; 

"Of  Serleana,  vbere  Odntm  drive,"  Ac— AntrtA  American  £1,  p.  &4S. 

If  Ibere  vu  k  AeslgD  to  eorrect  the  ener  of  If  Qton's  vord,  loiiuthbig  •hoold  have  bean  laeertad.  The  comiBOn 
phreae,  "  A»  OMntm,"  would  give  Uie  leaae,  end  the  right  number  of  qrlUUes,  bntnot  Um  rl^t  Heanl.  It 
would  be  MifflcientlT  eoelogous  with  our  mode  of  fbnnlng  the  worde,  Jhjiifrtiiien,  Franehnan,  Seatdmm, 
DttUkmtn,  ead  Iri^tmvn,  and  pertupe  not  DQpo«tteal,  to  my : 

"Of  Sertaoe,  wbera  CMiMW-mm drive. 
With  Mill  and  vig4,  tiutr  cenj  Mgent  light." 
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Bay,  the  tweniy-firat,  Ou  tmetiiy-second,  Ac ;  uaing  the  hyphen  in  all  compounds  till  we  airive  at 
one  hundred,  or  OM  AwuAwflA,  and  tlien  iliBt  iutroduciDg  the  word  and;  aa,  tme  hmdnd  and  one, 
or  one  hundred  amdjini,  Aol 

Ois.  1. — The  PranoDunal  Adjectives  are  comparatiTely  very  few ;  but  freqaency  of  use  gives 
them  great  importance  in  grammar.  The  foilowii^  words  are  perhaps  all  that  properly  beloi^  to 
this  (^ss,  and  several  of  these  are  much  oftener  stHnething  else :  AU,  any,  both,  certain,  diva^  each, 
either,  else,  enouoK  wery,  few,  /euwr,  fewesi,  former,  first,  latter,  taat,  IMa,  ksa,  least,  memy,  more, 
moit,  miich,  neither,  no  or  non«,  one,  other,  otoa,  only,  e<vna,  aeverai,  some,  such,  smidi-y,  thai,  this, 
these,  those,  tohai,  whatever,  whaidoever,  which,  whichever,  whichaoever.*  Of  these  forly-siz  words, 
ficron  are  always  ^gular,  If  the  word  one  ia  not  an  exception;  namely,  each,  either,  every,  neither, 
cne,  thai,  Vua :  and  uino  or  ten  otbcTB  ore  always  plural,  if  the  word  many  is  not  an  exception ; 
namely,  both,  divera,  few,  fewer,  fiswest,  viany,  aeverai,  smdry,  ttiese,  Ihoee.  All  the  rest,  like  our 
common  adjectives,  ore  i^plicabte  to  nouna  of  either  number.  Else,  every,  only,  no,  and  none,  are 
definitive  words,  which  I  Iiavo  thought  proper  to  call  proaominol  adjectives,  though  only  the  last 
can  now  with  propriety  be  made  to  represent  its  noun  understood.  "  Nor  has  Yosaius,  or  any 
eiis  tiiat  I  know  o^  observed  it"— Johnson's  Gram.  Com^  p.  279.  Say,  "  or  any  one  else."  Dr. 
Webster  espliuns  this  word  eZs«  thus:  "  Elsb,  a.  or  pron,  [Sax.  dle-^  Other  j  one  or  somethiug 
heaids;  as,  Who  e£seis  oomiog?" — Octavo  Did.  "Each  and  eivery  of  them,"  is  on  old  phrase  ia 
which  every  is  used  prooomiually,  or  with  ellipsi  of  the  word  to  which  it  rof^;  ba^  in  com- 
mon discomse,  we  now  say,  tmary  one,  every  man,  fto,  never  u^ng  the  word  every  aloue  to  sug- 
gest its  noun.  Oi^y  is  perhaps  most  commonly  aa  adverb ;  but  it  is  BtQl  in  frequent  use  as  an 
odjcctivo;  end  in  old  books  wo  sometimes  find  an  elllp^  the  noon  to  which  it  belongs; 
"  Neither  are  thoy  the  oiUy  [verba]  in  which  it  is  read." — Johnson's  Grammatical  Commmlariea, 
p.  373.  "But  I  think  ho  is  the  oidy  [one]  of  these  Authors." — lb.,  p.  193.  Ko  and  noTie  seem 
to  bo  odIj  different  forms  of  the  same  adjective ;  the  fonner  being  used  before  a  noun  expressed, 
and  the  latter  when  the  noon  ia  undetBtood,  or  not  placed  after  the  acyeotivo;  aa,  "  For  none  of 
ua  Uvoth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  lumself." — Romans,  xiv,  1.  Sbne  was  aiideDtly  used 
fiir  no  bdbrs  all  wtnds  beginning  with  a  vowel  soood;  aa,  "IHi^areaot^  childrea;  amth^y 
have  none  tmdentandii^." — Jeremiah,  iv,  22.  Tlua  practice  is  now  obstdeta  Xotie  is  ^11  used, 
when  its  nooa  precedes -it;  aa^ 

"  Fools  t  who  from  boocQ  into  tho  notion  &1I, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  alL" — Fbpe, 

Obs.  8. — Of  the  words  given  in  the  foregoing  list  aa  pronominal  adjectives,  about  one  third  are 
sometimes  iu%d  adeerbiaUy.  Thoy  are  the  fuUuwing :  AU,  when  it  means  totdUy ;  any,  for  in  any 
deijree ;  else,  meaning  otherwise ;  enough,  signifying  aufficienily;  first,  tor  in  the  first  place ;  last,  for 
in  the  last  place;  littie,  for  in  a  smaU  d^ee ;  less,  for  ia  a  smaUer  degree ;  least,  Sot  ia  the  smaUest 
degree ;  mitch,  for  in  a  great  degree ;  more,  for  *?i  a  greater  degree ;  moat,  Sat  in  the  greatest  degree ; 
no,  or  Tiotie,  for  in  no  degree ;  only,  for  singly,  merely,  barely ;  what,  for  in  whai  degree,  or  tn  how 
great  a  degree.^   To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  the  word  oUier,  when  used  aa  an  altematiTe  to 

*  The  Ust  dx  words  perbtps  more  freqnentlf  pfanoans ;  nid  toma  writsn  wHi  bavv  woU-nlgh  all  Uie  rest 
to  be  proaouns  tUoo.  "  In  ilka  nutQiier,  la  Uw  Ent^sh,  ttiera  bave  been  nacwd  from  tbo  adjectives,  and  claaacd 
vltb  tDo  prDnouno,  ».nj,  lught,  each,  evcrf,  many,  none,  one,  other,  some,  such,  that,  tbose,  this,  thcM;  and  by 
othar  m-llers,  all,  nnother,  both,  cither,  few,  flnt.  last,  nelthet,  and  KTer»L"~Wil»on'a  Bway  on  0mm.,  p.  1D£ 
Had  the  author  said  wrsafad.  Id  stead  of  "  raaetMd,"  he  woald  havo  tanirht  a  much  better  doctrine.  These  words 
are  wbst  Dr.  Lowtb  oorreatly  called  "  Pnmomindl  AdfeetiMs." — LmelKt  Oram,,  p.  S4.  This  class  of  adjRcUvos 
Inelndts  most  of  tlie  word*  wlileh  Murray,  Lennie,  BuUIona,  Klrkham,  and  othera,  so  absordljr  denomlnHle  "  Ad- 
jective Pronouns."  Their  "  Dlatributlvo  AiUectlTu  Pronouns,  eaek,  every,  either,  neither;"  their  "  DemontitratlTe 
AilJectiTe  Prononns,  tMa,  thai,  theae,  those ^'  and  their  "Indefinite  AcUoctlve  Pronoans,  aom*,  other,  any,  one, 
all,  auek,  Sx.,"  are  every  one  of  them  here ;  f  jr  they  all  are  AdjteHves,  and  not  Prmouns.  Andltlsobvtoue,  that 
the  corresponding  words  in  I<atla,  Greek;  or  French,  ore  adjectives  likewise,  and  are,  for  the  roost  part,  so  called : 
M  that,  from  Oeneral  Qrainmar,  or  "  the  nsngea  of  other  lanRiinf^"  arises  an  arKuraent  for  ranUiig  them  ss 
adjectlres,  rather  than  u  proiumns.  Bnt  the  learned  Dr.  Dnllions,  after  improperly  assamlng  that  every  ad- 
jective mnst  "exi>reaa  tAs  guotily  q/ a  notin,"  And  thence  arfituln^  that  no  sacn  deflniClves  can  rightly  be  csUed 
adjMUvea,  most  absurdly  ancitMts,  thnt  '^other  laaguaifea,"  or  "1A«  wages  nf  other  languages,"  generally 
asrfgn  to  these  Engliah  woros  the  place  of  aubttitutea  t  But  so  remarkable  fbr  self^edntradlcllon,  as  well  u 
other  errors,  la  this  genUeroan's  short  noto  upon  the  claisiacation  of  these  words,  that  I  shall  present  the  whole 
of  It  for  the  reader's  eoDBldeTatlon. 

"  Note.  The  dlstribnUres,  demonstratives,  s^'d  Indeflnltes,  cannot  etrletly  be  called  pronouns:  since  they 
never  stand  inateckl  of  nonns,  bnt  always  agree  with  a  noun  expresand  or  understood :  Neither  can  they  he  jnop- 
erlgetSUAaiieelivea,  since  they  newer  axpreia  the  maality  of  a  nowi.  They  are  here  classed  tritA  pronouns.  In 
acoordance  with  the  vaagasi^f  other  langi^ee,  which  ffanenaty  aiatgn  them  thtaplaes.  All  these,  togctlier  with 
the  coisssifws.  hi  rarstng,  may  wftt  mfieiant  propriety  be  termed  adJaBUvea.  being  vKlfomuf  regarded  aa 
aiteh  la  ■7nlaz."_J}uWm^a  Prtnet^sa  of  Enfitah  Oram.,  p.  ST.  (See  also  bta  Appandtss  in,  B.  Oram.,  p. 
IW.) 

Whst  a  sample  of  grammatical  instmctlon  ishcrel  The  pronominal  aiUectives  "  cannot  property  be  ealtsd 
adjectfoes,"  hut  "they  may  with  wifflcient  iiropriety  be  r«rt)i«d  adjeettveat'  And  so  may  " the  possessiMs," 
or  tAe  personal  vnmowM  in  the  poaaaaaive  eaael  "Here,"  t  e..  In  EtymoUtnu,  they  are  ell elaaaed  leith  pro- 
nrnw;"  \ia^^^  in  SynLKo^' tbey  an"  nj^-irm\y  regarded  as  adjeiilvsst'^  Precious  MODEL  f(>rthe"8eries 
of  Oramniars,  Engl&b,  Idttln,  and  Greek,  all  on  tdk  same  plam  I" 

t  Some,  for  aomevhat,  or  in  aama  decree,  appears  ti  me  a  Tuigarism :  as,  "  This  panM  Is  generslly  some 
loiter  than  that  of  a  period." — Sanborn's  Qrtm.,  p.  2T1.  The  word  ^ehal  seems  to  hsve  been  used  adrerUaUy 
In  several  difbrent  senses:  in  none  of  which  Isit  mnch  to  be  commended:  as,  "Though  I  forbear,  what  am  i 
eased  f" — Job,  xrl,  6.  What  sdrantngeth  It  me?"— 1  Cor.,  xr,  82.  Here  vihat  neans  in  what  degree  t  how 
mucAf  or  wAere^nf  "for  tsAot  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  wheUier  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  f — I  Cor.,  vii, 
]&  Here  how  would  have  bean  better.  "  The  enemy,  having  his  oonntry  wasted,  what  by  himself  and  what  by 
the  soldiers,  findstta  soeeonr  In  no  plaeft" — Slpsnser.  Here  what  mesns  parttjr;—**  wasted  partly  by  Umwlf 
andpa^ir  by  the  soUIenL"  This  OM  of  what  was  formerly  very  oommoo,  but  u  now,  I  tUnk,  obsolela.  What 
brfbn  SB  a^Mttve  aosm»  mmnOmm  to  duoU  with  admtraUon  Am  ds^w  of  th»  qoall^;  MdliMOedtor 

18 
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tomefuno  ;  oa,  "  Somelioiw  or  oOur  ha  will  be  ftToored." — Butta'a  Analogy^  89.  Here  ofler 
seema  to  be  pat  for  o(herwia«;  and  yet  the  latter  word  woold  not  be  agreeable  in  such  a  sen- 
tence.  "  Sonwwhere  or  oOur"  is  a  kindred  phrase  equally  common,  and  equally  good ;  or,  rather, 
equally  irregular  uid  puzKlmg.  Would  it  not  be  better,  always  to  avoid  both,  by  saying,  in  their 
Htead,  "In  some  way  or  other" — "  Jn  aome  place  or  other  f"  In  the  following  example^  howem, 
(Oher  seems  to  be  used  for  otKenoiae,  without  such  a  connexion :  "  How  ia  that  used,  o4h«r  than 
88  a  Ooqonction  ?" — AwmmnWa  Qram^  p.  88. 

"  Will  it  not  be  receiT'd  that  they  have  d<me 't? 
—Who  dares  receive  it  oOar  T'— Soak.  :  Jok.  IHtt,  m.  Odfter. 
Obs.  9. — AU  and  enough,  lUtie  and  mucA,  more  and  less,  sometimes  surest  the  idea  of  quan- 
tity BO  abstractly,  that  we  can  haidly  cfmslder  tbem  as  adjuncts  to  any  other  words ;  &a  whidi 
reason,  they  are,  in  this  absolute  sense,  put  down  in  our  dictionaries  as  nouna.  If  nouns,  how- 
ever, they  are  never  inflected  by  cases  or  numbers ;  nor  do  they  in  general  admit  the  umial  ad- 
Juncts  or  de&nitivea  of  nouns.*  Thus,  wo  can  neither  say,  the  aU,  for  Vie  whole,  nor  an  enough, 
for  a  sufficiency.  And  though  a  lUUe,  the  more,  and  Ike  less,  are  common  phrases,  the  article  does 
not  here  prove  the  following  word  to  be  a  noun ;  because  the  ezpresuon  may  either  be  dl^itical, 
or  have  the  construction  of  an  adverb:  as,  "Thou^  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  bo 
loved." — 2  Cor.,  xti,  Ifi.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  enppoee  that  the  partitive  use  of  these  words 
makes  thorn  nouna;  as,  "The^  have  much  of  Vie  podry  cS  Uecsmas,  but  }Me  of  hia  Uberdiiy." 
— Drtde?!:  in  JoK  Diet.  Upon  this  priadpio,  however,  adjectives  innumerable  would  be  made 
nouns ;  for  we  can  just  ai  well  say,  "  Some  of  the  poetry," — "  Any  of  the  poetry," — "  J%e  best  of 
Poetry,"  kc  In  all  such  expressions,  the  name  of  the  thing  divided,  is  understood  in  the  partitive 
word ;  ibr  a  part  of  any  thing  most  needs  be  of  the  same  species  as  the  whole.  Nor  was  this 
great  gnunmariui  suCBcientiy  attentive  to  adjuncts,  in  determining  the  parts  of  i:peech.  Nearly 
ait,  jujfs  enough,  to  Uttle,  too  mtuA,  vatUy  more,  raiher  less,  and  an  abundance  of  amilar  phrases, 
are  &mtliar  to  every  body;  in  nono  of  which,  can  any  of  these  words  of  quantity,  however  ab- 
stract, be  very  properly  rodEoned  noons:  becanso  the  preceding  word  is  an  advert),  and  advwba 
do  not  relate  to  any  words  tliat  are  Utenuly  DOtms.  All  tiiese  may  abobe  used  portitively;  as, 
"JftoWyaiio/us." 

Obs.  10. — The  following  are  some  of  Dr.  Johnson's  "noun-s;"  which.  In  connexion  with  the 
foregoing  remarks^  I  would  submit  to  the  judgement  of  the  nnder:  " '  Then  shall  wo  be  newa- 
crammed.'— MS  the  better;  we  shall  be  the  moo remaifcabUL'"— Shak.:  inJoh-Sid.  ".dUthe 
Utter,  Lentulos ;  our  coming  la  not  for  salutation ;  we  have  boainess." — Beh  Jonbok  :  ib.  *'  "Hs 
enough  for  me  to  have  endeavoured  the  union  of  my  country." — Temple:  ib.  "Ye  take  too 
mwJt  upon  you." — ^N'nifBBRS :  t&.  "  The  &te  of  love  is  gu(^  that  still  it  sees  too  UUJe  or  too 
much," — Dbydbx:  t6.  "He  thought  not  m«<A  to  clothe  hia  enemies." — Miltok:  ib.  " There  ■ 
remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them." — Ib.,  Exod.,  xiv,  28.  "  We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon, 
as  much  as  thou  shalt  need." — Ib.,  2  Chronicles.  "  The  matter  of  the  universe  was  created  before 
the  flood;  if  any  more  was  created,  then  thero  must  be  as  much  annihilated  to  make  room  ibr 
it."— BoRKEt :  i&.  "  The  Lord  do  so,  and  much  more,  to  Jonatfum." — 1  Bahuel:  &.  "  They 
that  would  have  mora  and  more,  can  never  have  mough ;  no,  not  If  a  mirada  slioald  interpoee  to 
gratify  th^  avarice."— L'ESTBAKOE :  ib.  "  They  gatliered  some  mora,  smne  leu:''— Eronus :  ib. 
"  Thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  this,  less  or  more." — 1  Samuel:  A.  The  first  two  examples  above, 
Johnson  explains  thus :  "  Tliat  is,  "  Every  thing  is  the  better." — Every  thing  is  the  fitter." — Qvea-lo 
Diet  'Xha  propriety  of  this  solution  may  well  be  doubted;  because  the  rindlar  phrases,  "  So 
much  the  better," — "None  the  fitter,"  would  certainly  be  pwverted,  if  resolved  in  the  same  way: 
m»ich  and  none  are  here^  very  cteaiiy,  adverba 

Obs.  11. — ^Whatever  diqwNtira  may  be  made  of  the  tenns  cited  above,  flim  are  instances  In 
whidi  some  of  tiie  same  werds  can  hardly  be  any  thing  else  than  nouna  Thus  oB,  wlwn  it  ^ 
i^es  the  whole,  or  every  thing,  may  be  reckoned  a  noun ;  as,  "  Our  ol!  is  at  stake,  and  iiretrievably 
lost,  if  we  fail  of  success." — Additon,  "  A  torch,  snuff  and  aU,  goes  out  in  a  moment,  when  dip- 
ped in  tile  vi^wur." — 1±      The  first  blfist  of  wind  laid  it  fiat  on  the  ground ;  nest,  ea^^  and 

"Knding,  the  wretched  ofl  they  here  can  have, 

But  present  food,  and  but  a  foture  grave." — ^Mor. 
"  And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me ; 

On  me^  whose  oM  not  equala  Edward's  mdety  ?" — ShaJe. 
"Thou  shalt  be  ail  in  oS;  and  I  in  thee, 
Forever ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov'st" — ^Uon. 
Osa  11 — There  are  yet  some  other  words,  which,  by  thdr  construction  alone^  are  to  be  dis- 
tingiriBhed  from  the  pronominal  adjectives   Both,  vrhm  it  stands  as  a  oorrespandent  to  and,  is 
reckoned  a  C(n^unction;  as,  "For  &o0i  he  thatsanctifl^  and  they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of 
one." — HA.,  li,  11.   But,  in  sentences  like  the  following,  it  seems  to  be  an  adjective,  referring  to 
the  nouns  which  precede :  "  Language  and  manners  are  both  eetablished  by  tiie  usage  of  peopio 
of  fiishkin," — Avter.  Chesterfi^  p.  63.   So  either,  corresponding  to  or,  and  neiiher,  referring  to 

Bome,  Kit  adverb;  u,  "  What  partial  iadna  moor  Ion  and  hatet"— Dnidmt*  But  bere  I  take  what  to  baaii 
adjeeUiM;  u  wbenire  Hy.xucA  partul  JiuIb^  aoms  partlkl  Judges,  An.  "  mat  need  I  b«  forward  with  DMth, 
tbat  call!  not  on  mef — Shatspeare.    Ron  taAnt  ^ ''^ '"'P'^P^'^T  P*itln  dImm  of  wAffv 

*  Dr.  Knir,  Id  his  Leetorei  on  Bfafltorfc  ^^eOM-Lettree,  often  nsee  Oie  phrMs*>(Ma  muehi"  but  fill,  I 
tUDl^  mon  oomnoa  to  Mj  ■<  Mw  iMioA,'<        wlWB  tlM 
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nor,  8re  conjunctions,  and  not  a^fectlTOa.    Which  and  wJuxt,  with  thdr  componndB,  wAtc&wer  or 

whichaoever,  wJuUever  or  vi?uU»oever,  though  sometimes  put  before  nouns  as  adjectives,  are,  for  tho 
most  part,  relative  or  interrogatiye  pronouns.  When  the  noun  is  used  after  tliem,  they  are  adjec- 
tives;  when  it  is  omitted,  they  are  pronouns:  as,  "  There  is  a  witness  of  God,  wlach  wilnesa 
gives  true  judgement" — I.  PeningUm.  Ilero  tho  word  wHoicas  might  be  omitted,  and  which  would 
beoHne  a  relative  pronoun.  Dr.  Lowth  says,  "  Thy,  my^  ha;  our,  your,  their,  are  pronominal 
adjeotiTea."— Ontm.,  {t.  23.  This  I  deny ;  and  tho  reader  ma^  aeo  my  reasoned  in  the  obsorvfr- 
tiona  upon  the  dedrawm  of  pronouns. 

Obs.  13.— Tho  words  one  and  other,  besides  their  primitive  uses  as  adjoctivcs,  in  which  th^ 
stOI  remain  without  inflc<^oti,  are  frequently  employed  as  nouns,  or  as  substitutes  for  nouns ;  and, 
in  this  substantive  or  pronominal  character,  they  commonly  have  tbo  regular  declension  of  Douna, 
and  are  reckoned  such  by  some  grammarians ;  though  others  call  them  indefinite  pronouna,  and 
Bome^  (among  whom  aro  Lowth  and  Comly,)  leavo  them  with  the  pnmominal  adjectives,  even 
when  they  ore  dcoUoed  in  botti  nmnbcra.  Eoehoftticm  mi^ bo  preceded  by  either  (h"  the  articles; 
and  so  general  is  the  signification  of  t^o  fbrmer,  that  almoet  any  adjective  may  likewiee  como  be- 
fore It :  as,  Any  one,  some  one,  such  a  one,  many  a  one,  a  new  one,  an  old  one,  an  oQur  one,  the 
same  one,  the  yowig  ones,  the  UtOe  ones,  the  mighty  ones,  the  vHcktd  one,  the  ffoly  One,  the  Ecertast- 
ing  One.  So,  like  tho  French  on,  or  Ton,  ttie  word  OTie,  without  any  adjective,  is  now  very 
frequently  used  as  a  general  or  indefinite  term  for  any  man,  or  any  person.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
sometimes,  unquestionably,  to  bo  preferred  to  a  personal  pronoun  applied  indefinitely :  as,  "  Pare 
religion,  imd  undcfiled  before  God  and  tho  Father,  is  this.  To  visit  the  fiitherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himsdf  [better,  on«>  unspotted  from  the  world." — Jamta,  i,  21. 
Bnt^  aa  its  generality  tst  meaning  BoemB  to  afford  a  sort  of  covering  for  egotism,  some  writers  are 
tempted  to  make  too  fteqaent  a  use  of  it  Cburdiill  ndicules  tliis  practice^  by  framing,  or  anony- 
motttly  dting,  the  following  sentcnco  ;  "  If  one  did  but  dare  to  abide  by  one^s  own  judgement 
one's  language  would  be  much  more  refined ;  but  one  fancies  one^s  ee^  obliged  to  follow,  where- 
ever  the  many  choose  to  lead  ofw." — Seo  ChurchiWs  Grarn^  p.  229.  Here  every  scholar  will 
ccmcur  with  the  critic  in  thinking,  it  would  be  better  to  say :  "  If  <m  did  but  dare  to  abide  by 
our  own  judgement,  our  language  would  be  much  more  refined;  but  we  fancy  ouradvea  obliged 
to  fbOow  wherever  the  many  chooBe  to  lead  w." — See  ih. 

Obs.  14. — Of  the  pronominal  adjectives  tho  following  distribution  hna  been  made  :  "  Eaeh^ 
every,  and  either,  are  called  cUstrOniiives ;  because,  though  they  imply  all  tho  persons  or  tbinga 
that  make  up  a  number,  they  oonmder  them,  not  as  one  whole,  but  as  taken  separately.  TTtU, 
that,  farmer,  laUer,  both,  neither,  ore  termed  demonstratives;  because  they  point  out  precisely  the 
rabjecta  to  which  they  relate.  This  has  these  for  its  plui^ ;  that  has  tkme.  litis  and  that  aro 
frequently  put  in  qipo^tion  to  each  other;  this,  to  exprlss  what  is  nearer  in  place  or  time ;  Otai, 
what  is  more  remota  AU,  any,  one,  other,  some,  such,  are  termed  imkfiniie.  Another  is  mere^ 
other  in  ttw  Angular,  with  tho  indefinite  article  not  kept  separate  from  it*  Other,  when  not 
Joined  with  a  noun,  is  occasionally  used  both  in  the  possessive  caae^  and  in  the  plural  num- 
ber:  aa, 

'  Teach  me  to  foel  an  other's  wo,  to  hide  tho  &ult  I  soo ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show,  Uiat  mercy  show  to  me.' — Pope, 

Bath  other  and  one  aaotker,  when  used  In  conjunction,  may  bo  termed  redprocab;  os  they  an 
employed  to  express  a  reciprocal  action ;  tho  former,  between  two  persons  or  things ;  the  latt«r, 
beticeenj  more  than  two.  Tho  possessive  coses  of  tho  personal  pronouns  have  becu  also  ranked 
under  the  head  of  pronominal  adjective^  and  Btyled  posaessivea;  but  fbr  this  I  seo  no  good  rea- 
Km." — (MurchiUs  Gram.,  p.  1G. 

Obs.  is. — ^Tlie  reciprocal  terms  each  other  and  one  an  other  dividB,  according  to  some  mntoal  act 
or  intuduugeable  relation,  tlio  persons  or  tilings  spoken  o^  and  ore  commonly  the  sii^fular 
number  tmly.  Each  other,  if  rightly  used,  supposes  two,  and  only  two,  to  be  acting  and  acted 
vpcax  redprooally ;  one  an  other,  if  not  misapplied,  supposes  more  tlian  two,  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  has  an  indefinite  reference  to  all  taken  distributlvely :  as,  "  Brutus  and  Aruns  killed 
each  other."  That  is,  Each  combaiant  killed  the  other.  "  Tbo  disciples  wore  commanded  to  love 
one  an  other,  and  to  bo  willing  to  wash  one  an  other's  foot"  That  is,  the  disciples  were  com- 
manded to  love  miUuaiUy;  for  both  tcnns^  one  and  other,  or  one  dMiple  and  on  other  ditc^e, 
must  be  here  understood  as  taken  indefinitely.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  tbe  two  terms  thus 
brought  together,  if  taken  substantively  or  pronominally  in  parang,  must  be  represented  as  being 

*  There  soemB  to  be  no  good  rcuon  for  Joining  an  mni  other :  on  the  oontnrjr,  the  phnn  an  other  !■  Almya  u 
praperly  two  words,  u  the  pliraoo  the  other,  Aai  more  k.  The  ItLttcr,  being  long  hko  Tulgnrlj  contracted  Into 
rocJUr,  probablr  g^vo  rise  to  tho  apparent  contnustion  another;  which  many  people  novadays  Igiiorknt 
enoogfa  to  dlrld«  vroog,  and  nil^pronoance.  Seo  "a-nthther"  In  Murray's  Npellinq-Book,  p.  TI ;  and 
"a-noth-er^  in  Smermm%v.  76.  inhere  exclude*  any  other  article ;  and  both  analogy  and  conristancy  rcqaire 
that  the  w«n^a  be  Kparated.  Their  nnfcn,  like  that  of  the  words  the  and  other,  has  ItKl  aomeUmea  to  an  Im- 
proper npedHon  of  the  ardele ;  aa,  "  Another  inch  a  man,"  for,  "  An  other  snrh  man." — "  Bind  mv  hair  np. 
As  twaa  ywtn^ajrf  No.nortAa  father  day."— Brx  Jonook  :  fnJbft.  ZMeL  "  Ho  e«n  not  t<<llTben  he  ahould 
Uka  the  torts,  and  when  tAatoUUr."— Bm  T.  Hooiut:  Ibobe'sD.  P.,  Vol  11,  p.  MS,  Thatla— "  when  he  Bhonld 
t&ke  the  one  and  when  the  other."  Beatdea,  the  word  other  la  declined,  like  a  noun.  »nd  haa  the  plnral  others  ; 
bat  the  compounding  of  another  conatralna  our  grammkriane  to  aay,  that  thla  word  "hns  no  pluraL"  All  these 
dincnltlea  irill  be  removed  by  writing  on  other  u  two  words.  The  printers  clilefly  mle  thla  matter.  To  them, 
therefore,!  refer  It;  witb  dlrcctlona,  not  to  unite  these  words  for  me.  «xoept  where  it  has  been  done  In  the  mana- 
acrlpt.  for  the  askn  of  exactness  In  qaotxUon. — O.  Bbowm. 

t  TUa  is  a  mlaappllMdoD  of  the  word  betiueen,  which  «aniiiit  bava  nftnnn  to  mon  than  tvo  thln^  -or 
parttui  the  term  ihovid  bare  been  among — O.  Biowa. 
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of  d^ercTti  cases ;  or,  if  wo  toko  tliem  ocyocUveiy,  toe  noun,  wbich  Is  tvlos  to  be  nipplied,  irill 

neceasarily  be  so. 

Obs.  16.— Misapplications  of  tbe  fiir^oina  TOclprooiil  terms  aro  tcij  &eqneiit  In  booki^  thoogh 
It  is  strange  that  ptirasea  so  veiy  ommion  should  not  bo  riglitly  onderstood.  Dr.  Webster,  among 
hia  explanations  of  ttie  word  other,  lins  tlio  following :  "  Correlativo  to  eacK  and  applicable  to  any 
nvtmha-  of  uidividuals." — Oclavo  Diet  "  OUier  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun,  and  in  tlus  aie 
baa  the  plural  number  and  tne  sign  of  tho  possessive  case." — lb.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  tho  word 
other,  as  a  "  correlative  to  each,"  may  bo  so  far  "  a  mibstituto  for  a  noun"'  as  to  tako  tho  form  of 
the  possessive  case  aii^lar,  and  perhaps  also  th6  plural ;  as,  "  Ixxik'd  in  fOcA  other's  arms  they 
lay.**  But,  that  tbe  objectiTO  oAer,  in  any  such  relation,  can  ccmvoj'  a  plural  idoa)  or  bo  bo 
loosely  applicable — to  aay  number  of  inalviduala^"  I  most  hero  deny.  If  it  were  bo,  thero 
would  bo  occasion,  by  tho  fori^ing  rule,  to  make  it  plural  in  fonn ;  m,  "  The  ambitious  striTO 
to  excel  each  others."  But  this  is  not  Knglish.  Nor  can  it  bo  correct  to  say  of  more  than  two, 
"  They  all  strive  to  excel  each  other."  Becaaso  tho  explanation  must  be,  "  Each  striveB  to  excel 
other;"  and  such  a  construction  of  the  word  other  is  not  agreeable  to  modem  usage.  Each  other 
ia  th^^jfore  not  equivalent  to  one  an  other,  but  nearer  perlii^»  to  Oie  one  tiie  other :  as,  "  The  two 
generals  are  indopehdent  the  one  o/  the  other." —  VoUain^a  Chariei  XII,  p.  6T.  *'  And  these  aro 
contrary  theoMioiht  other." — ffoZ.,  t,  17.  "  Tho  necessaiT  connexion  of  the  one  wi&  the  other," 
—Blair'a  Shei,,  p.  304.  The  latter  phraseology,  being  deoitito  and  formal,  is  now  seldom  nsod, 
except  the  terms  bo  sqnrated  by  a  Turb  or  a  proportion.  It  is  a  literal  Toratoa  of  the  Freacli 
ftn  raatra,  and  In  eomo  instances  to  bo  preforrcHl  to  each  other;  as, 

"  So  fellost  foes,  whoso  plots  hare  bmko  their  sleep, 
To  take  the  one  the  oUutr,  by  Bome  dianoo." — Shalt. 

Obs.  1). — DxaGr^f^  term  fbr  tho  reciprocals  each  oOter  and  one  an  oOur,  Is  a  certain  planl 
derivatire  from  u7>?.')f-,  other;  and  is  usod  !n  ttireo  coses,  tho  gcnitlTO,  ili.7,ri7,iiv,  the  dative^ 
ctl^^tf,  tlie  accusative,  uX^jf^^ ih.caa  being  all  tho  coses  which  the  nature  of  tho  oxpressKMi 
admits ;  and  for  all  these  we  commonly  use  the  objective ; — that  is,  wo  put  mcA  or  one  before  tho 
objective  other.  Now  these  English  terms,  taken  in  a  reciprocal  sense,  seldom,  if  ever,  hove  any 
plural  fi>Rn;  because  the  article  in  oiw  aa  o^Aer  admits  none;  and  eocA  other,  when  applied  to 
two  penoDS  or  tiling!^  (as  it  almosc  always  is,)  does  not  reqiuro  any.  I  hare  indeed  seen,  in 
•ome  narraUro,  BOob  aa  o:aHnple  as  this:  "Tbe  two  men  wore  ready  to  cut  each  otha-if  throats." 
But  tho  meaning  could  not  be,  that  each  was  ready  to  cut  "  others'  throats and  since,  between 
tlie  two,  there  was  but  one  throat  for  each  to  cut,  it  would  doubtless  bo  moro  correct  to  say, 
"eaeh  other's  Oaval."  So  Bums,  in  toucliing  a  gentler  passion,  has  an  inaccumto  optical  e:> 
preasion:  • 

"  'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 
In  otfiera'  ariaa,  breathe  out  tho  tender  talc." — CMer'a  SaL  X'iffhi. 

He  meant,  "In  each  other's  anns;"  tho  apostropho  boing  misplaced,  and  tlio  matn  improperly 
allowed  to  exclude  a  word  which  tho  sense  requires.  Now,  as  to  tho  plural  of  each  other,  although 
we  do  not  use  the  objeotiTo,  and  say  of  many,  "  Tliey  love  each  others,"  thcro  appear  to  bo  some 
instances  in  wliidi  the  poneBafre  plnral,  each  others,  would  not  be  improper;  as,  "Sixteen  minis- 
ten^  irtio  meet  weekly  at  each  o&er's  houses;" — JcimaoriB  Life  of  SwifL  Hero  the  sht^ular  is 
wron^  becaosa  tho  governing  noun  implies  a  plurality  of  owners.  "  Tim  dtizcns  of  difTercnt 
Itatja  slumld  know  each  others  characters." — W^tster's  Essays,  p.  35.  This  also  is  wrong,  bo- 
cause  no  p'^sesslve  sign  ia  used.  Either  write,  "  each  oOwra'  characters,"  or  say,  "  one  an  other's 
character." 

Obs.  18. — O.-M  and  other  an,  in  many  instances,  terms  relative  and  partitivo,  rather  tlian  reci- 
procal ;  and,  in  this  use,  there  seems  to  be  an  ooccouonol  demand  for  tho  plural  fomi.  In 
French,  two  parties  are  contrasted  by  les  una — les  autres ;  a  mode  of  cxprcflsion  soldom,  if  over 
inutatei  m  Enjtlish.  Thus:  "  II  les  s^parora  fef  uw  d'aveo  &s  tudreA"  That  is,  **  Ue  shall  aopa- 
rat3  them  some  ftom  others ;"~<it,  literally,  "(he  ones  from  the  otAav."  Ourvciaon  is:  "llu 
shall  aoporato  them  one  from  an  olAer." — MaiL,  xxr,  32,  Biiza  hoa  it :  "  Scpanibit  cos  aiieroa  ab 
aUeris,"  Tho  Vulgate:  '*Separabit  c()S  ob  invicem."  Tho  Greek:  "  A^pisl  aiirai'^  utc"  w/ii'.//»*.wr," 
To  separata  m^ny  "  one  from  ai  oOter, "  seems,  literally,  to  leave  none  of  them  together ;  and  this 
is  not,  "  as  a  sliepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  tho  goats."  To  express  such  an  idea  with  perfect 
propriety,  in  our  languag;e,  therefore^  we  must  resort  to  some  otlior  phraseology.  In  Campbell's 
Ter^on,  wa  read:  "And  ouf  ^  them  be  will  ssparate  the  good  from  the  bad,  as  a  dit^ierd  sepo- 
rateth  the  shora  from  the  goats:"  Better,  perh^  thus :  "  And  ho  sliall  separate  them,  Cia 
r^htema  from  the  wicked,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goata." 

OlS.  19. — Dr.  Bullions  says,  "  One  and  other  refer  to  the  singutar  only." — En^j.  Gram.,  p.  98. 
Of  onss  and  others  ho  takes  no  notice ;  nor  is  he  sufBciontly  attentive  to  usage  in  rc^ject  to  tlio 
roots.  If  there  is  any  absurdity  in  pvintr  a  pbiral  meaning  to  the  singulars  one  and  other,  tlio 
fbllowing  sentences  need  amendment :  "  The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention ;  but  the  other,  of 
love." — Philippiani,  i,  16.  Here  "the  one"  is  put  for  "tho  one  class,"  and  "the  other,"  for  "tho 
other  dais ;"  the  ellipsis  in  the  first  instance  not  being  a  very  proper  one.  "  Tho  confutdon  arises, 
when  the  on:  will  put  ihdr  sickle  into  the  other's  harvest" — I^.EY :  in  Jah.  Diet.  TbiB  ma^  bo 
corrected  by  saying,  "  the  one  party,"  or,  "  tte  one  nation,"  in  stead  o£  "the  one."  "  It  is  clear 
from  Scripbire,  that  Anticlirist  shall  be  pem^tted  to  work  felae  tniroclea,  and  that  they  shall  so 
counteifeit  the  true,  that  it  will  be  bard  to  discern  the  one  from  the  ether."— ^BBrelaj/'M  Works, 
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8}.  If  in  any  case  we  maj^  adapt  the  French  oonstraction  abore^  "  tAc  ones  from  the  others,"  it 
wiU  bo  proper  hero.  Again :  "I  have  seen  csUJdren  at  a  table,  -who,  whatever  was  there, 
never  aaked  fbr  any  thing,  but  coatentedly  took  what  vas  given  them  :  and,  at  an  other  place,  I 
have  aeon  oOten  cry  for  every  thing  they  saw ;  they  must  be  aernd  out  of  eveiy  disb,  and  that 
Qrat  toa  AVhat  made  this  vast  different^  but  thia  ;  That  one  ime  accustomed  to  have  what  they 
called  or  cried  for;  the  other  to  go  without  it?" — Locke,  on  Educaiion,  p.  65.  Here,  (with  Kere 
fbr  was,)  tbo  terras  of  contrast  ought  rather  to  have  been,  the  ones—iha  others;  the  laiitr — the 
prmer;  or,  the  importunaie — tht  modest  "Those  nice  sbadra,  by  which  virtues  and  vices  approach 
each  one  another.^^ — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  p.  350.  This  expression  should  bo  any  thing,  ratht-r  thnu 
vhat  it  is.  Say,  "By  wbic^  virtus  and  vice  approacli  each  ether."  Or:  "By  which  ccitaia 
virtuea  and  viocs  approximate — Nead— become  dijficaU  of  tUeHndioa." 

Ods.  20. — "Most  authora  have  given  the  name  of  pronom  a^ecUces,  ['pronounfl  adjcelive,'  or 
'prmominal  adjectivea,*]  to  tny,  mine;  our,  ours;  thy,  thine;  yow,  yours;  his,  Tier,  hers;  tfjei'r, 
theirs:  perhaps  because  they  are  followed  by,  or  refer  to,  some  substantivo  [exprei^Bed  or 
understood  after  them].  But,  wore  they  adjectives,  thoy  must  either  express  the  quality  of  their 
gnbetantiv&  or  limit  its  extent :  adjectives  properly  so  called,  do  the  first ;  definitive  pronouns  do 
tho  last  All  odjoctives  [that  are  either  singular  or  plural,]  agree  with  their  Bubstantivea  in  num- 
ber; but  I  can  say,  '  They  are  my  books :'  my  ia  alngular,  and  hooks  plural ;  therefore  my  is  not  an 
adfectivo;  Besidca,  my  does  not  express  the  quality  of  the  books,  but  only  eEceitaina  the  pos- 
sessor, the  aomo  as  the  genitive  or  substantive  does,  to  which  it  is  rimilar.  Kxamplos :  '  Tnoy 
are  my  books;' — 'They  are  John's  books;'  Ac." — Alex.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  108.  , 

Ona.  21. — To  tho  class  of  Partidpial  Adjectives,  should  bo  referred  all  such  words  as  the  follow- 
ing: (1.)  The  rimple  porticiplea  nutde  adjectives  by  position ;  as,  "A  rvan'n^  lion," — "A  raging 
\)car," — "AbrawUng  woman," — " AftaUering  mouth," — "An  under^nding  heart," — "Burj.in^ 
ooals," — "  The  heca-ing  ear,  and  the  eeeinif  eye." — Bibie.  "  A  ivubled  fountain," — "  A  uiotimled 
qdrit," — "  An  appointed  tima" — lb.  (2.)  Words  of  a  part^nial  appearance,  Ibrmcd  fioni  nouns 
by  adding «d;  as;  "The  eve  thy  tainted  mother  died." — W.  SootL  "What  you  vnite  me, 
would  m^e  mo  more  coruxiied,  than  what  I  scribble  myself" — Pope,  (3.)  Participles,  or  parti- 
cipial adjectives,  rsversod  in  sense  by  the  prefix  un;  aa,  unaspirmg,  UTiavading,  unUlieving,  un&tU- 
imd,  uninjured,  wibefriended.  (4.)  Words  of  a  participial  form  construed  olliptically,  aa  if  th^ 
were  nouns;  as,  "  Among  tho  dying  and  the  dead." — "  The  coiled  of  Jeeus  Christ" — Horn.,  i,  6. 
"Deariy  ftetoiw^  I  beseech  yoQ." — 1  PeL,%  11.  "The  mieemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return." — IsaUsh, 
11,11.    *' They  talk,  to  tho  grief    thy  «POTm(teL''—i'hilm^  Ixix,  26:  Mairgin. 

Oaa.  23. — In  the  text,  Frov.,  vii,  26,  "  She  bath  out  down  many  wounded, "  viowaded  is  a  participle ; 
becanse  the  meaning  is,  ''77kin^inenW0UfuJed^"andnot, ''fitony  wouTufedmen."  Our  Partidpial  Ad> 
jcctives  are  exceedingly  numerous.  It  ia  not  easy  to  afioertain  bow  many  there  are  of  tliem ;  because 
almost  any  simple  p^dple  may  be  set  before  a  noun,  and  thus  become  an  adjective:  as, 
"  Where  smUing  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  par^  summcr'a  Uag'ring  blooms  delay'd." — GoldtmiOi. 

Obs.  23.— Componnd  Adjectives,  being  fbrmod  at  pleasure,  are  both  numerous  and  various.  In 
thedr  formation,  however,  certain  analoj^ea  may  be  trocod :  (1.1  TAsay  of  them  are  formed  by  join- 
mg  an  adjective  to  its  noun,  and  giving  to  the  latter  tho  participial  termhiation  ed;  as,  alilerbodied, 
Aarp-sighted,  l^handed,  f^fac^  flat-nosed,  thick-lipped,  dovenrfltoted,  high^UxL  (2.)  In  some, 
two  nouns  are  joined,  the  latter  assuming  ed,  as  above ;  as,  b^l-shaped,  hawk'nosed,  eayh-sighted, 
lion-hearted,  web-footed.  (3.)  In  some,  the  object  of  an  active  paiticiplo  is  placed  before  it ;  as, 
moiKff-geUia^  Ume-mvin^,  ee^^^oaauming,  chud-comp^ing,  fortune-ktaiiing,  sleep-disturbing.  (4.) 
Some,  embraobtg  nmnerals,  form  a  series,  though  it  is  seldom  carried  &r;  as,  one-legged,  iioo-legged, 
ihre»4egged,  pywrAegged.  So,  ontf-Zeotwt^  two-l^ved,  ihTe64ea»ed,  faur^ved:  or,  perhaps  better  as 
Webster  will  have  them,  one-lee^d,  two-lec^ed,  Ac  But,  npon  the  same  principle,  short-lived, 
should  be  short-l^ed,  and  iong-iwed,  long-ttfed.  (5.)  In  some,  there  is  a  combination  of  an  adjec- 
tive and  a  participle ;  as,  nobMooking,  Mghrsowiding,  dow-moving,  thorough-going,  hard-finished, 
free-bom,  heavy-laden,  or^-begotten.  (6.)  In  some,  we  find  an  adverb  and  a  participle  united ;  as, 
CMpliMif;  ^ikjadgiag,  uMlt^ibwmg^  fixr-enoot^,  fm^Oi^issuing.  hade-sliding,  ill-traiiKd,  diwn-ftiMftfen, 
abov^^moiiioned  (T.)  Some  oonsist  <^  a  noun  and  a  participle  which  might  be  reversed  with  ft 
pr^oeition  between  them ;  as,  ehurchrgoing,  eare-erazed,  iravd-soHed,  blood-b^totted,  dew-sprinkled 
^)  A  few,  and  those  Inelegant,  terminate  with  a  prepontion;  as,  unlooked-for,  long-looked-for, 
mvBumght-qf,  unheard-of.  (9)  Some  we  phranes  of  many  words^  converted  into  ono  part  of  qwech 
by  tho  hyphen ;  as,  "  Where  is  the  ever-to-be-honoured  Chaooer  ?" —  Wordsworth. 

"  And,  with  God-onbj-knou>s-hou>-goiien  light, 
Inli»rm8  the  nadon  what  is  wrong  or  right." — Sa^tag's  0\fl  for  Soribbters,  p.  49. 

Obs.  24'~N'onn8  derived  from  compound  adjectives^  are  generally  disapproved  by  good  writers ; 
yet  we  sometimea  meet  with  them :  as,  kard-heartedness,  for  hardness  of  heart,  or  cruelty ;  quirk- 
sightedness,  for  quickness  of  sight,  or  perspicadty ;  vforldly-mindednees,  tar  devotion  to  ^e  world, 
or  love  g^n ;  heavenly-miTidedness,  for  the  love  of  God,  or  true  pie^.  In  speaking  of  ancestcns 
or  descendants^  we  talm  the  noun,  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  or  child;  prefix  the  adjective 
grand,  for  the  second  genw^on;  great,  (at  the  tlurd ;  and  tiion,  sometimes,  repeat  tlie  same,  for 
d^ireea  more  remote:  aB,faih^,grttadfaiher,  grecd-graiadfixaier,  great-great-gratu^aiher.  "What 
would  my  great-grandmother  $t^,  thoi^ht  I,  conid  ^  know  tiiat  tlion  art  to  be  chopped  up  for 
ftiel  to  warm  the  t^^A  flngen  of  her  gnat-great'irreai^addaa^itarar' — T.  H.  Bayley, 
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[PABT  II. 


MODIFICATIONS. 

AdjectiTeB  have,  commonly,  no  modifications  bat  the  forms  of  com- 
parison.  ' 

GomparisoQ  is  a  Tariation  of  the  adjective,  to  express  quality  in  differ- 
ent degrees :  as,  hard,  hardeVy  hardest;  ^/tj  softer^  8</Ust. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison ;  the  jWMftVf,  the  camparaiivej 
r.nd  the  superlative. 

Tho  positive  degree  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  adjective  in  its 
simple  form  :  as,  "An  elephant  is  large;  a  mouse,  small;  a  Uon,^rce, 
achWf  bold,  and  strong." 

The  comparative  degree  is  that  which  is  more  or  less  than  something 
contrasted  with  it :  as,  "  A  whale  is  larger  than  an  elephant ;  a  mouse 
is  a  much  smaller  animal  than  a  rat." 

The  superlative  degree  is  that  which  is  most  or  least  of  all  included  with 
it :  as,  "  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this  globe  ; 
the  mouse  is  the  smallest  of  all  beasts.  ' — Jhr.  Johnson. 

Thoso  adjectives  whose  signitication  does  not  admit  of  different  degrees, 
cannot  be  compared ;  as,  tvJOj  aecondf  ctU,  every,  immortalf  infinite. 

Those  adjectives  wiiich  may  be  vaiied  in  sense,  but  not  in  form,  are 
compared  by  means  of  adverbs  ;  as,  fruitful,  more  uiiitAil,  most  fruitful — 
fruitful,  less  fruitful,  least  fruitfuL 

OBSEBVATIONSw 

Obs.  1. — "  Some  scmplo  to  c&ll  tbe  poatire  a  dcgrco  of  comparison ;  oa  tho  ground,  that  it  does 
not  imply  fAthBr  compurison,  or  degree.  But  qo  quality  can  exint,  without  existing  in  Boma  do- 
pKo:  aud,  though  the  positiTe  is  very  fieqoently  Daed  without  referenra  to  sDj  othw  as 
it  \s  iht  staadardt  yrith  whkh  other  degrees  of  tho  quality  are  compared,  it  is  certainly  an  essential 
oi)joct  of  the  comparison.  While  these  oitics  allow  only  two  degrees,  we  might  in  bet  with  more 
Ijfopricty  say,  that  there  are  five :  1,  tho  quality  in  its  standard  states  or  posidre  degree ;  aa  wise : 
2,  iu  a  higher  state,  or  the  comparative  ascending;  more  wise :  3,  in  a  lower,  or  the  comparative 
dcwtinding;  less  wise:  4,  in  tlio  highest  state,  or  BuperlativeBsconding;  mo^twiee:  6,  in  the  lowest 
fitiito,  or  suporlatiTe  dracendtng;  least  leise.  All  grammariaDa,  however,  agree  about  the  things 
theiiisolvc-8,  aod  the  fimns  used  to  express  them;  though  they  differ  aboiat  the  names,  by  whidi 
thcw)  fonns  shonld  be  called:  and  as  those  namcsare  practically  best,  which  tend  least  to  perplex 
the  loanicr,  I  see  no  good  reason  here  fbr  deviating  fhnn  what  has  been  established  by  long  cus* 
torn."— ChttrchilTs  Gram.,  p,  231. 

Ons.  2. — Churchill  here  writes  plausibly  enough,  but  it  will  be  seen,  both  fix)m  his  explanation, 
and  from  the  foregoing  definitions  of  tho  degrees  of  comparison,  that  there  ore  but  three.  The 
comparative  and  the  superlative  may  each  be  distinguisliable  into  tbe  ascending  and  the  descend- 
ing, a,%  often  as  we  prefer  tbe  adverUal  fonn  to  the  regular  varlatim  of  the  Bqective  itself;  but 
this  imposes  no  necessity  of  classing  and  defining  them  otherwise  than  amply  as  ttie  comparative 
and  tlie  superlative.  The  assumption  of  two  compamtives  and  two  superlatives,  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  tho  universal  practice  of  the  teacliers  of  grninmar;  but  there  is  this  conclmuve  argument 
against  it — ^thot  the  regular  method  of  comparison  has  no  dcgrocs  of  diminution,  and  thxi  form 
which  has  such  degrees,  is  no  iajlectiffn  of  tbe  acfjective.  If  there  is  any  exception,  it  is  in  tbe 
words,  STnaJly  smaller,  smallest,  and  liiile,  hss,  least.  But  of  the  smallness  or  littleness,  considerecl 
abstractly,  these,  lilce  all  others,  are  degrees  of  increase,  and  not  diminution.  Smaller  ie  as 
completely  oppo^te  to  less  smatt^  as  wiser  is  to  less  wise.  Less  itself  is  a  comparative  desoeoduig; 
only  when  it  aiminiahes  some  <rfAer  quaU^:  Im  titUe,  if  the  phrase  were  proper,  most  needs  bo 
neuiy  equivdent  to  greater  or  more.  GbnrdiD],  however,  may  be  qwte  right  hi  the  fi>llowfug 
remanc :  "  The  comparative  ascending  of  an  adjective,  and  tiie  comparative  descendii^  of  an  adjec- 
tive expressing  the  opposite  qualitf,  are  often  considered  synonymous,  by  those  who  do  not  dis- 
criminate nicely  between  ideas.  But  less  imprvdmt  does  not  imply  precisely  tlie  same  thing  as 
*nortf  prudent ;  or  more  brave,  the  same  as  less  cowardiy." — 2iew  Gram.,  p.  231. 

Obs.  3. — The  deflnitioQS  whidi  I  have  given  at  the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  are  new.  In 
short,  I  know  not  vheUier  any  other  granunariaa  hu  ever  given  what  nuQr  Jiutly  be  called  a 
definition,  of  any  one  of  them.  Here^aa  In  mostotii^  parts  of  grammar,  loose  remarks,  ID-written 
and  ontrue  assertiuiB,  have  snfflccd.  The  exidanations  found  hi  many  Eng^^  grammars  are  the 
fi^lowii^:  "The  poetttve  state  expreses  the  quality  <^ an  object^  without  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ;  as,  good,  wise,  great  The  compamtive  degree  increases  or  lessens  the  positive  in  significa- 
tion ;  as,  wiser,  greater,  leas  wise.  The  superlative  degree  increases  or  lessens  the  poeitive  to  the 
higbest  or  [the]  lowest  degreej  aa,  wiseAi  greatest  least  wise.  The  ahni^e  word,  or  poeilive, 
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becomes  [the]  comparative  by  adding  rater;  and  the  saperlatire  by  adding  at  or  eat,  Ut  the  end 
of  it  And  the  adverbs  more  and  moat,  placud  before  the  adjective,  have  the  beme  effect ;  aa,  viee, 
more  wise^  rnoai  wise." — Mvrray'a  Graitmair,  2d  £d^  1196,  p.  47.  It'  a  man  wished  to  select  seme 
striktag  example  of  bad  writii^— of  thoug^tB  ill  conc^Ted,  and  not  weU  expressed — he  coold  not 
do  better  than  tiAe  the  foregouig:  provided  his  auditors  knew  enough  of  grammar  to  answw  the 
finir  simple  qaestioQS  here  involved;  namely,  What  is  the  poddve  degree 7  T^'hat  ia  the  compaia- 
tire  dq^7  M'hatistlie  superUrave  d^jeeT  How  are  adjectives  regularly  compared?  To 
these  questions  I  ahall  ftimiah  direct  anawers,  which  the  reader  may  compare  with  tuch  as  he  can 
derive  from  the  foregoing  citation:  the  last  two  Eentences  of  which  Uurray  ought  to  have  credited 
to  Dr.  Lowth ;  for  bo  cofued  them  UtentUy,  except  that  he  says,  "  the  adverbs  more  akd  mott,"  for 
the  Dot^or's  phrase,  "  the  adverbs  more  OR  moA"  See  the  whole  also  in  Kirkham^a  Grammar,  p. 
12;  in  TngeraoSs,  p.  35;  in  Algm'a,  p.  21;  in  Baeon\  p.  18;  m  Kvai^a,  p.  14;  in  Bam,lni\  p.  22; 
in  J.  U.  PtUnam'a,  p.  33 ;  in  <Sl  Futnam's,  p.  20 ;  m  R  C.  Snaih'a,  p^  61 ;  in  Jiev.  T.  Smith's,  p.  20. 

Obs.  i. — In  the  five  short  sentences  quoted  above,  there  are  more  errors,  than  can  po^ibly  be 
enimierated  in  ten  times  the  space.  For  example:  (1).  If  one  should  eay  of  a  piece  of  iron,  "It 
grows  cold  or  hot  very  rapidly,"  cold  and  hot  could  not  be  in  the  "poaitive  atate,"  as  they  dc-line  it: 
because,  either  the  "  quality"  or  the  "  object,"  (I  know  not  which,)  is  rcpeeented  by  them  as 
"  without  any  increase  or  diminution ;"  and  this  would  not,  in  the  present  case,  be  tiue  of  eiiber ; 
Sx  iron  changes  in  bulk,  by  a  change  of  temperature,  (2.)  "V^'hat,  in  the  first  eentence,  is  cnone- 
oudy  called '* the  positive  in  the  aeomd  and  the  tliird,  is  c^led,  "tlie  positive  tfej^;"  and 
this  ag^  in  the  fourth,  is  &lse]y  identlfled  with  "the  ^|de  vord."  Nov,  if  we  suppOEe  the 
meaning  to  be,  that  "  the  pomtive  state,"  "the  podtive  degree,"  or  "the  suDfte  word,"  is  ",with- 
out  any  increase  or  diminution ;"  this  is  expressly  contradicted  by  three  sentences  out  of  the  fiTe^ 
and  implicitiy,  by  ono  of  the  otiters.  (3.)  Not  one  cf  theee  Kntences  is  trve,  in  tlie  most  obvious 
sense  of  the  woi^  if  in  any  otiier;  and  yet  tlie  doctrioea  they  were  designed  to  teach,  n:ayhave 
been,ingeneral,  correctly  scored  frwa  the  examples.  (4.)  Thephrese^  "pctiiiivein  sigrnjicaticn," 
is  not  intelligible  m  the  sense  intended,  without  a  comma  after  f-oe&ive;  and  yet,  in  an  aimful  ot 
difleient  KogUsh  granunais  which  contain  tiie  passage,  I  fled  not  one  that  has  a  point  in  that 
place.  (5.)  It  is  not  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  comparative  or  the  superlative  degree,  '*  in- 
creases or  lessens  the  po^tiro,"  than  it  wcmld  bo  to  aver,  that  the  plural  number  increases  or  less- 
ens the  ^gular,  or  the  feminine  gender,  the  masculine.  Nor  does  the  superlative  mean,  what  a 
certain  learned  Doctor  understands  by  it — namely,  "  Hu  greaUuA  or  heui  posttlle  degree."  If  it  did, 
"the  ihickeat  puts  of  Iiis  skull,"  fbr  example^  would  imply  small  room  for  brains ;  "  the  thimest," 
protect  them  ill,  if  there  were  any.  (6.)  It  is  improper  to  say,  "  simple  uord  lecomes  [the] 
comparative  hy  adding  r  or  er;  and  ihe  ai^erlative  by  adding  or  eaL"  Ihe  thought  is  wrong: 
and  nearly  all  the  words  are  mis^^lied;  aa,  aimak  lor  primitiiie,  adding  for  aaetming,  tc  (7.) 
Nor  is  it  very  wise  to  say,  "the  adverbs  more  ana  moat,  placed  belbre  the  a^ctive,  iavetheaam 
effect :"  because  it  ought  to  be  known,  tliat  the  eOfect  of  the  one  is  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  other! 
"  77(6  same  effect,"  cannot  here  be  taken  fbr  any  effect  previously  described ;  unless  we  will  have 
it  to  be,  that  those  words,  more  and  most,  "  become  comparative  by  adding  r  or  er ;  and  the  super- 
lative by  adding  or  est,  to  the  end  of  them :"  all  of  which  is  grossly  absurd.  (8.)  The  repetition 
(tf  the  wcffd  degree,  in  saying,  "  The  superlative  degree  increases  or  k  escns  the  pof^itive  to  tiie  highest 
or  lowest  drgree,"  is  a  disagreeable  tautology,  Beeidea,  unless  it  involves  the  additional  en  or  ot 
Iffeienting  the  same  word  in  difiTerent  senses,  it  makes  me  degree  swell  or  diminif  h  an  other  to 
iiaelf;  whereas,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  tliis  dngolw  agency  is  forgotten,  and  a  second  equaUr 
strange  takes  its  place :  "The  positive  beamea  the  boperlative  by  adding  U  or  est,  to  tbe  end  <h 
it ;"  L  e.,to  the  end  of  iise^.  Nothing  can  Im  more  ungrammatical,  than  is  much  of  the  language 
by  which  grammar  itself  is  now  professedly  taught  t 

Obs.  6. — It  has  been  almost  universally  assumed  by  grammariane,  that  the  positive  degree  is 
the  oniy  staaidard  to  which  the  other  degrees  can  reler ;  though  many  seem  to  tliink,  tiiat  the 
superl^ve  always  imphes  or  includes  the  comparative,  and  is  consequently  inapplicable  when 
only  two  things  are  spoken  Neither  of  thcee  positions  is  invdvcd  in  any  of  the  definitions 
which  I  have  given  above.  The  reader  may  think  what  he  will  about  these  points,  after  observ- 
ing the  sever^ways  in  which  each  form  may  be  used.  In  the  phrase^  "greaier  than  Solcmon," 
— "mora  than  a  bushel," — "later  than  one  o'clock,"  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  that  the 
positives  great,  much,  and  laie,  arc  the  real  terms  of  contrast  And  bow  is  it  in  the  Latin  phrases, 
"Vuleior  meUe,  sweeter  than  honey," — "  Jhreeatantior  auro,  better  than  gold?"  Thet-e  authors 
will  resolve  all  such  i^rases  thua:  "greater,  tlian  Solomon  wu great," — "more,  than  a  buehel  u 
mucA,"  Ac  As  the  oo^j unction  floit  never  governs  the  objective  case,  it  seems  necessary  to  snp- 
poee  an  ellipsis  of  some  verb  after  the  noun  which  follotra  it  as  above;  and  possibly  the  fore- 
going  solution,  uncouth  as  it  seems,  may,  fiw  the  English  idiom,  be  the  true  one :  ais  "  My  Father 
is  greater  than  I."— John,  xiv,  28.  That  is,  "My  Father  is  greater  Oum  I  am  ;"— or,  perhaps, 
"than  I  am  great"  But  if  it  appear  that  tome  degree  of  the  same  quality  must  always  be  con- 
trasted with  the  comparative,  there  is  still  room  to  question  whether  this  degree  must  always  be 
that  which  we  call  the  positive.  Cicero,  in  exile,  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Ego  auttm  hoc  miserior 
earn,  quhm  tu,  quae  cs  miaerrima,  quod  ipsa  calamitas  communis  est  utriu»iue  nostriim,  sed  culpft 
nea  prc^nia  est." — E^iat.  ad  Fam.,  xiv,  3.  "  But  in  this  I  am  more  wrekhed,  titan  thou,  who  art 
moat  urrefcAed,  tiiat  ttw  calamity  itself  is  common  to  us  both,  but  the  Ihult  is  all  my  own." 

On&  ft. — In  my  Institutes  and  Firet  Lines  of  EngHsh  Grammar,  I  used  the  following  brief  deflni* 
tions:  "The  comparalive  degree  is  that  which  exceeds  tbe  podtiTO ;      Aunfer,  «!^,  better."— 
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"TIio  attperlative  degtm  h  that  Tiiiich  ia  not  ezoeeded;  na,  hardest,  eofiest,  inf."  And  it  ia  nth* 
rn-  tUo  sake  of  niggeitinff  to  the  learner  the  peculiar  appUeaHon  of  each  of  these  dogreee,  than 
froai  aaj  decided  diaaatMwtiop  with  thcsa  oxpreesion^  that  I  now  preeent  otbeis.  The  fint^ 
however,  i»ooeeds  upon  the  common  supposition,  that  the  comp^^re  degree  of  a  qiralitr, 
aacribed  to  any  ot^ect,  must  needs  bo  oootrastod  with  the  positive  in  some  otlier,  ex  with  tho 
po^tive  in  the  saoio  ^  an  other  time.  Thia  idea  may  be  plausibly  miuntainod,  though  it  is  cer- 
t^a  thnt  tliD  poutive  term  referred  to,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  i^lowed  to  appear.  Besidoa,  the  compara- 
t:v3  or  tho  superlatiTe  may  appear,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be,  or  eeem  to  bo,  in  tho  point 
of  contrast.  Thus :  "  Objects  near  our  view  are  apt  to  be  thought  greater  ttaa  those  of  a  kirgc-r 
tin,  that  are  more  remote." — I/xia^a  Emty,  p.  1S6.  Upon  the  principle  above,  the  oxpluiation 
hero  most  t}o,  that  the  meaning  is — "greater  tbaa  tbOMof  a  brgor  size ars  Aou^A^  gnaL"  "Tho 
pmr  man  that  loreA  CHiris^  is  ridmr  Bum  fts  rfchert  mm  In  the  wsAA,  that  hatea  1dm." — Bm- 
ymta  PUgrMs  Pngrm^  p.  88.  This  most  bo  "riefter  than  tho  richest  man  ia  rich."  The 
liohes  contemplated  hero,  are  of  different  sorts ;  and  the  comparatire  or  the  aoperlative  of  one  sort, 

a be  exceeded  by  either  of  these  degrees  of  an  oUier  sort,  tliouf^  the  same  epithet  be  used  fyr 
So  in  the  following  instances:  "Ho  that  is  higher  than  ^  higheat  regardeth;  uid  tliere 
be  than  they."—EixL,  v,  8.  That  is,  "  He  that  is  highw  than  the  highest  earthly  ^gtaio- 
Ties,  Tsgardeth;  and  there  are  higher  o&t&oriliM  than  Asm:''  "A^tlun  aogfat  bnagined  else 
fairmt." — PoBi^  "  Sadder  Gum  aaddeat  night"— .^nm.  It  is  evident  that  the  superlative  de- 
gree is  not,  in  general,  that  which  emmat  b«  exceeded,  but  that  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
things  induded,  "is  not  exceeded."  Again,  as  soon  as  any  given  comparative  or  superlative  i% 
by  a  furtiior  elevation  or  intenKon  of  the  qualify,  surpoeaed  and  exceeded,  that  particular  d^;ree^ 
whatever  it  was,  becomes  merely  positive ;  for  the  positive  degree  of  a  qoahty,  tiiough  it  com> 
monly  includes  the  very  lowest  measure,  and  hi  andentood  to  exceed  nothing,  may  at  any  time 
eqwU  the  very  higheat  There  is  no  paradox  in  all  tfai^  wiiicfa  is  not  also  in  this  fidwwiiiff  rinqds 
ojumplflB:  "  Easier,  indeed,  I  was,  but  bt  flwn  eoav-" — Oovipar't  p.  60. 
"  Who  canst  the  w<Mriwv*«T-  mafco, 
And  babes  as  wise  as  they." — Coieper'a  Poems. 
Obel  t. — ^Tbe  Tdatlve  nature  of  those  degrees  deserves  to  be  flirther  Hlostrato:!.  (1.)  It  ia  plain, 
that  th3  greatest  degree  of  a  quality  in  one  thing,  may  be  less  than  the  least  ia  nu  other ;  and, 
consequently,  that  rae  least  degree  in  one  thing,  may  be  greater  than  tho  greatest  In  an  ottier. 
ThaB,.Qi3  heaviest  yrooA  is  kas  heavy  tlian  the  Ughteatoi  the  metals;  and  the  boft  m&M&fa  of  the 
metals  is  portiaps  of  more  value  tlun  the  choice^  wood.  (2 .)  The  comparative  d^;^^  may  increase 
upon  \tsaiS,  and  be  repoutcd  to  show  the  gradation.  Thus,  a  man  may  ascend  into  the  air  with  a 
bwloou,  and  rise  higher,  and  higher,  and  higher,  and  higher,  till  he  is  out  of  aght  This  is  no  un- 
common form  of  oxprcavon,  and  the  intension  is  from  comparative  to  oomparettTek  (3.)  If  a  ladder 
be  set  op  for  ose^  one  of  its  rounds  will  be  ft«  /ttr/Aes^andooeotherwiUbe  Aslouwl^orleasf 
And  as  that  which  Is  highest,  is  higher  than  oU  tlie  rest,  so  even-  one  will  be  highertbxa  all  below 
It  The  higher  rounds,  ^  ^kcn  of  generally,  and  without  doSnite  contrast,  will  be  those  in  tho 
upper  half ;  the  hwer  roun^,  reft^rrcd  to  in  like  manner,  will  be  those  in  tho  lower  hal^  or  those 
not  for  fk>ra  the  ground.  The  hijltest  rowndi,  or  8ie  lowest,  if  we  indulge  such  latitude  of  speech, 
will  be  those  near  tho  top  or  tho  bottom ;  there  being,  absolutely,  or  In  sirictness  of  language,  but 
one  or  each.  (4.)  If  the  higJiesi  round  bo  romovod,  or  left  uncounted,  tho  next  becomes  the  high- 
eat,  though  not  ao  high  as  tlie  former.  For  every  one  Is  the  higfiest  of  tiio  number  which  it  com- 
pletes. AJl  admit  this,  tiUweoome  to  An&  And,  asthethird  Is  Ae  A^^erto/ftettn^  I  seenot 
why  the  aeoond  la  not  property  the  highest  <^  the  two.  Tet  neivly  all  our  grammarians  condemn 
this  phrase,  and  prefer  "  the  higher  of  the  too."  Bat  can  they  give  a  r«a»»  for  th^  preference  t 
That  the  comparative  degree  is  Implied  i)etween  the  positive  and  tho  superlative^  so  that  there 
must  needs  be  three  terms  before  the  latter  is  ^plicable,  is  a  doctrine  which  I  deny.  And  if  tho 
Second  is  the  higher  of  the  ttoo,  because  it  ia  higher  than  the  first;  is  It  not  also  Out  highest  of  the  iico, 
because  it  com^leiej  the  number  T  (S.)  It  is  to  bo  observed,  toc^  that  as  our  ordinal  numcml  ^si, 
'iff'>f>ting  the  one  which  begins  a  series,  and  having  reference  of  course  to  more,  is  an  adjective 
of  the  superlative  degree,  equivalent  to  foremost,  ^  which  It  is  pcriiaps  a  contraction ;  so  last 
Ufcewiw,  though  no  numeral,  is  a  superlative  also.  (6.)  These,  like  other  superiativea,  admit  of  a 
loo83r  application,  and  may  possibly  include  more  than  one  thing  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end 
of  a  series :  as,  "  The  last  years  o£  mtm  are  ottffa  helpless,  like  the  first"  (7.)  With  undoubted 
propriety,  we  may  speak  of  Vie  first  two,  the  last  two,  the  first  three,  Gte  last  iliree,  tc. ;  but  to  say, 
the  two  first,  the  two  last,  Ac.,  with  this  moaning,  is  obviously  and  nosdlessly  inaccurate.  "  The  too 
first  men  in  the  nation,"  may,  I  admit,  be  good  English ;  but  it  can  property  be  meant  only  of  Ota 
too  most  eminetiL  In  specifying  any  part  of  a  aeriea,  we  ought  rather  to  place  the  car^nal  ntmi- 
ber  after  the  ordinal  (8.)  Many  of  the  fbregoing  posit»HU  apply  generally,  to  olmcst  all  adjec- 
tives that  are  susceptible  of  oomparlson.  Thus,  it  is  a  common  saying,  Tnke  the  b&st  first.,  and 
ofi  wjll  be  best"  That  is,  remove  that  degree  which  is  now  superlativG^  and  the  epithet  will  de- 
Boend  to  an  otber,  "  the  next  best" 

Obs.  8. — It  ia  a  common  assumption,  m^ntained  by  almost  all  our  grammnrian!!,  tiiat  the 
degrees  which  add  to  tho  adjective  the  terminations  er  and  est,  as  well  as  those  which  are  ex- 
pnasod  by  more  and  most,  indicate  an  inerease,  or  heightening,  of  the  qu^y  expressed  fay  the 
podtiva  It  such  must  needs  be  thdr  Import  It  is  certainly  very  impr(^>er,  to  apidy  them,  as  many 
do^  to  what  can  be  only  an  approximation  to  the  positive.  Thus  Dr.  Blair:  "Nothing  lhat  be- 
longs to  baman  nature,  is  more  universal  than  the  relish  of  beauty  cf  one  kind  or  other.**— Xee* 
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turta,  p.  16.  "Id  an^tectore,  GreaUn  models Trere  long  Ateemcd  tfte  moat  perfeei." — Ih.,  p. 
80.  Aijain :  In  Ma  reprehenflion  of  Capernaum,  the  Saviour  said,  "  It  shall  be  more  tokralle  Ibr 
the  laud  of  Sodom,  in  the  da;  of  judgment,  than  fi>r  thee." — Mait,  xi,  SI.  Nov,  althoogb 
AnKTCTepov^  more  tateraHe,  ia  in  itself  a  good  comparative,  who  voald  dare  infer  fhnn  tiiia  text^ 
that  in  the  da;  of  judgement  Oapemanm  shall  &rB  iekrdb^  and  Sodom,  «MU  heiler  f  There  is 
antd)  reason  to  think,  that  the  essential  nature  of  these  grammatical  degrees  has  not  been  \rell 
nndMStood  by  those  who  have  heretofbre  pretended  to  explaui  them.  If  we  except  thrae  ibvr 
m^nosimatioiis  to  sensible  qualltaes,  wluch  are  signilled  b;  auoh  words  as  tehttish,  grivni.--h,  &c, 
tbere  will  be  fbund  no  actual  measure,  or  inherent  degree  oT  aaj  qu^ity,  to  which  the  simple 
fbrm  of  the  adjective  is  not  applicable ;  or  which,  by  the  help  of  inten^ve  adverbs  of  a  positive 
character,  it  ma;  not  be  made  to  ezpreiB;  and  that,  toc^  without  becoming  either  comparative  or 
superladve,  In  the  technical  senee  of  tttose  tenna.  Thus  very  tcAtte,  exceedingty  white,  per/ecily 
wftUe,  are  terras  quite  as  i%aiflcant  aa  loAder  aaA  wMtest,  if  not  more  eo.  Some  gnunmnriana^ 
obsenring  this,  and  knowing  tliat  the  Romans  often  used  their  Fiiperlative  in  a  eenso  merely  in- 
tensivev  as  oitummtw  for  very  high,  have  needlesdy  divided  our  English  superlotivo  into  two,  "  the 
ii^mie,  and  tlie  indejimte  ;"  ^ving  tiie  latter  name  to  that  degree  wliich  we  mark  by  the  adverb 
very,  and  the  former  to  that  which  alone  is  properly  coU^  the  superlative.  Churcliill  does 
^ob:  while,  (as  we  have  soon  above,)  in  naming  the  degrees  he  pretends  to  prefer  "wlmt  has 
be^  establialied  by  long  custom." — New  Gram.,  p.  231.  By  a  strange  oversight  also,  he  failed 
to  notice,  that  this  doctrtno  internes  with  hia  scheme  of  five  degrees,  and  would  cleariy  fumitfa 
Unwith  «fo;to  whkAif  hehadchaflentoaddthe  "imperfeet  dsymf'  of  Dr.  Webster,  (aswAO* 
M,  trrmtisft,  Ac.,)  yriadi  is  recogtdzed  by  Johnson,  Hurray,  and  others,  he  might  have  had  sevm. 
Bat  I  hope  my  readers  will  by-and-by  believe  there  is  no  need  of  more  than  three. 

Obs.  9. — The  true  nature  of  the  Gc»nparative  degree  is  this:  it  denotes  either  wme  esMeas  or 
some  rdaiive  defidmcy  of  the  quality,  when  one  tUi^  or  p"'^  ^  compered  with  an  other,  in 
respect  to  what  is  in  both:  aa,  "Bcc^iae  the  fbolidmeoB  ofGod  is  un'wr  than  men;  end  the  weak- 
ness of  God  Is  sfron^  than  men." — ^1  Got.,!,  36.  "Fewlangaages  an),in  &ct^m0re«>pAnr»than 
the  English."— .61^9  AML,  p.  ST.  "  Oar  style  is  to  mmpact  than  fliat  of  the  andents."— A.,  p. 
68.  "They  ore  counted  to  him  Issfftiunnt^ifaig  and  vani^." — Jfoiah,  zl,  17.  As  the  compara* 
tives  m  a  long  MTtes  are  necessarily  nuuty,  and  soine  of  them  hi^ttr  than  otiiers,  it  may  be  asked, 
**  How  can  the  oomparative  degree,  in  this  eaee,  be  merely  '  that  whitJi  exceeds  the  positite  f  " 
Or,  aa  cor  common  grammarians  prompt  me  here  to  say,  "  Uay  not  the  comparative  degree  in- 
oroase  or  lessen  the  eoTiqiareUive,  in  aigniOcatioa?"  The  latter  form  of  the  question  th^  may 
answer  fbr  themselves ;  remembering  ttiat  the  oomparativo  may  advaiue  Jrom  the  comparative, 
step  by  Btep^  fhnn  tlie  second  article  In  the  series  to  the  ntmosL  Thus,  three  is  a  higher  cb" 
greater  number  than  two;  but  four  is  higher  than  three;  &n,  titan  fbar;  and  tto  aa,  ad  mjaatum. 
Uy  ownfixm  of  the  qoeation  I  tmswer^us:  "The  higheat  ot  Hio  higher  is  not  hi^^iiiaxi^ 
rest  are  higher,  but  simply  A^Aer  than  they  are  high." 

Obs.  10. — The  true  nature  of  the  Soperlative  d^reo  is  this  :  it  denotes,  in  a  quality,  some  ea- 
trtme  or  wmrpassed  extent  It  may  be  used  cither  absolutely,  as  being  without  bounds ;  or  rela- 
ttvely,  as  being  c(mfined  within  any  limits  wo  choose  to  give  it  It  is  equally  applicable  to  that 
w)a^  is  naturally  unsurpassable^  and  to  that  which  stands  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  com- 
potisoiL  The  heaoieat  of  Ana  fia^en  would  scarcely  bo  tbooglit  a  heavy  tjiin^  and  yet  the 
•xpresrion  is  proper;  beoaive  flie  wdght,  whatever  it  is,  is  relatively  fhe  fp-eaieaL  The  yowgeat 
of  three  persona,  may  not  be  very  yoang;  nor  need  wo  suppose  the  oldest  in  a  whole  ctJlege  to 
have  unved  at  the  graatett  eoneeivable  age.  What  then  uiall  be  thought  of  the  explanation 
which  oar  grammarians  have  given  of  tiiis  degree  of  comparison  ?  That  of  Uurray  I  have 
already  criticised.  It  is  ascribed  to  him,  not  upon  the  supposition  that  he  invented  it ;  but  be- 
cause common  sense  continues  to  give  place  to  the  authority  of  his  name  in  support  ol  it. 
Comly,  Buasel,  Alger,  IngersoU,  Groenlea^  Flak,  Herchant,  Kirkham,  T.  Smith,  R.  G.  Smith, 
HaS,  Hik|y,  and  many  otber^  have  copied  It  into  their  grammars,  aa  being  better  tlmn  any  defini- 
tion they  could  devise.  Murray  himself  unquestionably  took  it  from  some  obscure  pedagogue 
among  the  old  grammarians.  Buchanan,  who  long  preceded  him,  has  nearly  the  same  words: 
"  The  Superlative  increases  or  diminislies  ^e  Positive  in  Sgnificatioo,  to  the  hi^est  or  [the] 
lowest  of  all" — EnglisJi  Synitac,  p.  38.  IT  this  is  to  be  taken  ftr  a  grammatical  d^nitioD, 

what  definition  shall  grammar  its^  bear  ? 

Osa  IL — Let  us  see  whether  our  later  authors  have  done  better.  "  The  superlative  e^tpressee 
a  qo^ty  in  the  greatest  or  [the]  least  poesibk  iegno ;  oa^  vritest,  eoldeat,  teoii  tcue." —  W^ister's 
Oid  Oram.,  p.  13.  In  his  later  speculations,  ttiis  author  cono^vea  that  the  termioation  ith  Ibnns 
iSbaflrtt  degree  of  comparison;  as,  "  Imperfbot^  danklah,"  Ftaa.  dank,  Comp.  danker,  Superl.  dank- 
eA.  "  There  are  therefore  degrees  of  comparison." — WAsier'a  PhOoaophicdl  Gram.,  p.  66. 
"  The  famVi  denotes  the  utmost  or  f  the]  least  degree  of  a  quality ;  aa,  bravest,  tt^sest,  poorest, 
anaSesL  This  ia  called  the  attperlaiwe  degree." — lb.;  also  his  Improved  Oram.,  18.^1,  p.  47. 
"  Tliia  d^iree  is  called  the  SuperlaUve  degree,  from  its  raimng  the  amount  of  the  quality  above 
that  of  all  other&" — WAber'a  Grammy  1832,  p.  26.  It  is  not  easy  to  quote,  from  any  source,  a 
worse  sentence  than  this;  indeed,  ao  strange  a  jumble  of  wwds  van  be  called  a  sentence. 
"From  its  raising  the  amount,"  is  in  Itself  a  viciona  and  untranslatable  phrase,  here  put  for 
"because  U  raises  the  amotatti"  and  who  can  oonceive  of  the  mperlative  d^^ree^  aa  "  raiaing  tha 
amount  of  the  (ptality  ahovo  that  of  aU  other  quaHHea  f "  Or,  if  H  be  sappomd  to  mean,  "  above 
the  amount  cf  all  other  de^r*^"  what  is  this  amoont?  Ia  ft  that  (tf  one  and  one,  the  potiUvc 
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and  the  eomparaiive  added  numericollj  ?  or  is  it  the  sum  of  all  the  quantitiee  which  these  may 
indicate?  Pc-rbapa  the  autlior  meant,  "above  the  amount  of  all  other  amoiaUa"  If  none  of  tlieae 
absttrditioa  it  hers  tai^ht,  notlung  a  tau^t,  and  the  words  are  nonsenae.  Again :  "  The  auper- 
kUive  tkgrea  increaaea  or  (UmtDishes  the  poeitire  to  the  hi^eat  or  {thej  lowest  degree  itf  which  A 
if  nuceptible." — Btukt^o  CiatneeU  Gram.,  p.  49.  "  Tbo  saperiaUve  degree  to  geii«raUy  fiirmed  by 
aiding  bI  or  esl  to  the  positive ;  and  denotes  ihe  greatest  exaas." — KviHng^s  OratA^  p.  33.  "  The 
Suporlad^'e  iocreaaoa  or  diminishes  the  StgniflcatioQ  of  the  Po»tive  or  Adjective,  to  a  very  high  or 
a  very  low  Dogree." — Briti^  Orwn.,  p.  97.  What  exeeff  of  skill,  or  what  very  high  degree  ct 
uouttineas,  have  the  brightett  and  beat  these  grammariaps  exhibited?  Xhrae  must  be  Bomc^  if 
their  diiiiaitioiui  are  true, 

Ons.  12.— The  common  assertion  of  tlie  grammanaos,  that  the  superlative  d^ree  ia  not  tp^ 
cable  to  two  objects,*  is  not  only  unsupported  by  any  reason  in  flie  nature  of  thii^  but  it  is 
coDtradictid  in  practice  by  almost  every  man  who  aiBrms  it  Thus  Ifaunder:  "  When  only  two 
persona  or  thinga  are  spoken  of  comparatively,  to  use  the  superiaiive  ia  improper :  as,  '  Doborab, 
my  djar,  givo  thos3  two  boys  a  lump  of  sugar  each ;  and  lot  I>k:k's  be  the  laigest,  becauae  he 
spoko  tirsU'  This,"  says  the  critic,  "  should  have  been  'Icu^r.' " — Maunder'e  Griam.,  p.  4.  It  is 
true,  tiio  comparative  might  here  have  been  used;  but  the  superlative  is  clearer,  and  more  agree- 
able to  custom.  And  how  can  "largeae'  be  wrong,  if  "first"  ia  right?  "  Let  Dick's  be  the 
larger,  because  bo  spoke  sooner,"  bordera  too  much  upon  a  difibront  idea,  that  of  proportion ;  aa 
iriieuwe  s^,  sooner  the  bOler,"—'*  Ths  more  the  tnorter."  So  Blair:  "When  only  two 
things  are  oomporod,  tho  compart ve  degree  should  be  used,  and  not  the  superlative." — Piuaieci 
Oram.,  p.  81.  "A  Trochee  lias  tho  first  syllable  acc^ted,  and  the  last  unaccented." — lb.,  p.  118. 
"  Aa  Iaiubu3  has  the  first  syllable  unaccented,  and  the  last  accented." — Ibid,  These  two  exam- 
ples are  found  also  in  Jamiaton's  Rhetoric,  p.  306 ;  Murray''s  Gram.,  p.  263 ;  Kirkham'a,  219 ; 
B'jlUoas')!,  169;  Guy's,  120;  Merduxata,  166.  SoHiley:  "  When  too  persons  or  things  are  com- 
pared, th3  compareUii'e  degree  must  be  employed.  When  three  or  more  p<aaons  or  things  are 
oomparod,  tho  auperiaiive  must  be  used." — Treatise  on  En^Uh  Oram-  p^  tS.  Contradiction  in 
practiea:  "Thomas  id  wi«er  than  bla  irottov." — lb.,  p.  T9.  Are  not  "Am  wmorepcraons"  here 
compared  by  "  the  comparative"  wiser  t  "  In  an  lambas  the  firH  qrllablo  is  unaccented." — Sh, 
p.  An  iambus  has  but  two  syllables;  and  this  author  expressly  teaches  that  "firsC  ia 

"superlaLivo." — lb.,  p.  21.  So  Sanborn:  "The  positive  degree  denotes  the  simpie  fi>rm  of  an 
affective  without  any  variation  of  meaning.  The  eompar<Uive  d^ree  increaaea  or  lessens  the 
meaning  o/  the  positive,  and  denotes  a  comparison  between  two  pwaons  or  thingn.  Tho  stq)erlativ6 
degroe  incroaaes  or  lessens  the  positiTe  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  doiotes  a  comparison  between 
more  thaa  two  pasons  or  thinga^'— Ano^finil  Gram.,  p.  30  and  p.  86.  These  pretended  defini- 
tions of  ths  degrees  of  comparison  embrace  not  only  the  absurdities  which  I  have  already  cen- 
sured ia  those  of  our  common  grammars,  but  several  new  ones  peculior  to  this  author.  Of  the 
iucoiiaistedcy  of  his  doctrine  and  practice,  take  tho  following  examples  :  "  Which  of  two  bodies, 
th^  move  with  the  same  velocity,  will  exercise  the  greatest  power?" — Ik,  p.  93 ;  and  again, 
p.  203.  '"/was  offered  a  dollar f — 'A  doUar  was  offered  (to)  me.'  The  first  form  should 
always  b3  avoided." — lb.,  p.  127.  "  Kouns  in  i^ipo^tioo  generally  annex  the  sign  of  tho  poa* 
833sivj  Cise  to  the  last;  aa,  'For  David  my  servants  sake.' — 'John  tbe  Bt^tist's  head.'  BiHe."'-^ 
lb.,  p.  197. 

Ofti  13.-^  Murray:  "We  commonly  say,  'This  Is  ^bo  weaker  <if  the  two    or,  'The  weakest 

of  tha  two  ;'f  but  the  former  ia  the  regular  mode  of  expres^on,  bocause  there  are  only  two 
things  compared." — Octavo  Gram.,  i,  167,  What  then  of  the  following  example:  "Which  of 
Ovm  two  persons  has  most  distinguished  himself?" — lb.,  Key,  ii,  187.  Agfun,  in  treating  of  the 
adjectives  this  and  thai,  the  same  hand  writes  thus :  "  This  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or  thinf^ 
and  UicU  to  tbe  most  disfoAt :  as,  '  Tliis  man  is  more  ini^ligent  than  thai.'  Uiis  indicates  the  latter, 
or&Hf  montioned;  that,  iiia  fiirmer,  orjirst  mrationed  :  aa,  'Both  wealth  and  poverty  are  t«np- 
tationi;  that  tends  to  ezdte  pride,  this,  discontent.' ** — SRnrmy's  Gram.,  i,  66.  In  the  former 
part  of  this  example,  the  saperiative  is  twice  ^>idied  where  only  two  things  are  spoken  of;  and, 
In  tb9  latter,  it  Is  twice  made  equivalent  to  the  comparative,  with  a  like  reference.  The  follow- 
ing example  shows  the  same  equivalence  :  "  l%is  refers  to  tbe  last  mendoned  or  nearer  thing,  tluit 
to  the  first  mentioned  or  more  distant  thing." — Wefiiwr'ff  Oram.,  p.  31.  So  Churchill :  "The  su- 
perlative should  not  bo  used,  when  oaly  two  psraona  or  things  are  compared." — ifew  Gram.,  p. 

*  I  ittppOM  thkt,  In  ft  eonapviMn  of  two,  any  of  the  Aegntm  mxf  bo  uenntolr  emplored.  The  oommon 
Hugo  U,  to  eoutrua  Uis  pooUre  with  aa,  the  compkrative  with  than,  and  tbe  wperUtlre  vith  t^f.  Bot  here 
Da-ttoni  Blloin  lu  alao  to  uee  the  oompantlTa  vith  qf,  after  tbe  maaner  of  the  luperlatlre ;  aa,  "  TbU  is  tht 
better  of  tha  two."  It  vsi  bat  an  odd  whim  of  Mine  oU  pedant,  to  find  In  thla  a  reuon  for  declarlne  It  uognun- 
mAtjc-il  t«  «.i7  "  Thii  In  tht  best the  two."  In  one  erammar,  I  find  the  fanner  construction  eonosmnMt,  and 
the  liitt'ir  approred,  thai :  "  Thl«  Is  the  better  book  of  the  two.  Not  correct,  beeauae  the  comparatiTo  itate  of 
tbe  aiDootlre,  (batUr,)  ean  not  oonwapond  with  tbe  preposition,  cf.  Tbe  definite  ardele,  Ua,  la  llkewbe  Imnro^ 
erlT  allied  to  tbj  eoinparatire  atate;  the  aentsnce  ahonld  atand  thoa,  TUi  la  Uia  beat  book  of  tbe  two." — Ch/yA- 
Urt  QraiA.,  BJ.  of  IBJl,  p.  ISO;  Bd.  of  18JT,  p.  l&L 

t  Thla  example  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  ttma  Campbell;  wbo,  however,  teaehea  a  different  doctrine 
from  Hurm^,  and  clearlv  anaUlna  my  position ;  "  Both  degreea  are  In  mob  eaaea  naod  indtmsriniiiMUlg.  We 
ny  rightly,  elth«r  '  This  Ii  the  weakerof  the  two,'  or—'  tbe  weakeat  of  the  two.'  "—PMlosophj/Qf  BhUorie,  p.  SOi. 
How  poslUTQiy  do  soma  other  men  oontndlct  thin  I  "  In  comparing  two  penans  or  tblnga,  by  meana  of  an  ad- 
Jeotlvc,  care  mual  be  taken,  that  the  mperlatlve  atate  be  not  employed :  We  properly  aay,  'John  la  tbe  taUgr  of 
the  two:'  but  we  aAoiiM  not  mv,  'John  la  the  taUast  of  the  two.'  The  reaann  UjiUtni  weoompare  but  ftpo  per- 
Boni,  and  moat  thtrtfoM  uae  the  eomparaUve  tU.ie."—WriahC9  Phiteaopkieal  Oram.,  p.  1^  Bev.  Untt  Har- 
rlMtn,  too,  iuUta  on  U,  that  tbe  inperiatlTe  maat "  have  r«iereaee  to  more  tlma  two,"  and  ceniurea  Dr.  Jehmon 
tut  Bot  obNTTltv  tiie  nic  8«a  aarrUstSe  BnglUk  Lwsguagt,  p.  fiODk 
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80.  "  Id  tho  first  of  these  tvo  Bentences."— iS:,  p.  163 ;  Lovtt,  p.  120.  According  to  the  rule, 
it  should  liave  focL'ii,  "  Id  the  former  of  these  two  eenteaces ;''  but  tliis  would  be  hero  ambiguous 
becuusc  /onner  might  mean  tiuiker.  "  When  our  sentence  oouaUtd  of  two  members,  the  longett 
should,  gi;iieraUy,  be  the  concluding  one." — Blair's  MheL,  p.  117  :  and  Jamieson^a^  p.  99.  "The 
$hLTk^  menibcr  iwing  placed  firat,  we  cany  it  more  readily  la  our  menioiy  as  we  proceed  to  the 
second." — &  A  "  fray  oniaider  us,  in  this  respect,  aa  the  weakest  sex.'' — ^peeL,  Ko.  633. 
In  this  last  sentence,  the  comparatire,  weoAvr,  would  perhaps  have  been  bett^ ;  because,  not  an 
absolute^  but  merely  a  compara^vs  weakness  ia  meant  Soliatham  and  Child :  "It  is  better,  in 
speaking  of  only  two  objects,  to  use  the  comparative  degree  rather  than  the  superlative,  even 
where  we  use  the  artido  the.  This  ia  the  better  of  the  two,  is  preferable  to  tM*  it  the  ieat  of  tlia 
two." — Elementary  Gu  am.,  p.  155.  Such  is  their  rule ;  but  very  soon  they  fin^get  It,  and  wi^ 
thu3  :  "  In  this  caae  the  relative  refers  to  the  last  of  the  two." — lb.,  p.  163. 

Oua  14. — Hyperboles  are  very  commonly  expressed  by  comparatives  or  superlatives ;  as,  "My 
UtUe  finger  shall  be  Uticker  than  my  father'*  loina." — 1  Kings,  xii,  10.  "  Unto  me,  wbo  am  less 
tluM  the  least  of  all  saints^  is  this  grace  given. " — Ephesiam,  %  8.  ScHnetime^  In  tiins  faeig^itening 
or  bwering  the  object  of  lus  conception,  the  writer  ftUs  Into  a  catac^ rests,  soledsm,  or  abuse  of 
the  grammatical  degrees;  as,  "Uustard- seed—which  is  few  than  aU  the  seeds  that  be  in  the 
earth." — Mark,  iv,  31,  This  expression  ia  objectionable,  because  mnstard-^ecd  is  a  seed,  and 
cannot  be  less  than  itself;  thouj^ii  that  which  is  here  spoken  oi,  may  perhaps  have  been  "  the 
least  of  all  seeds :"  and  it  is  the  aame  Greek  phrase,  that  is  thus  rendered  in  liatt.,  xiii,  32.  Hur- 
ny  has  inserted  in  bis  Exercises,  among  "  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  words  and  phrases,"  tbe 
fidlowing  ejcam^  from  Milton : 

"  And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide." — Exercises,  p.  122. 

For  this  supposed  inconsistency,  ho  proposes  in  his  Key  the  following  amendment : 
"  And,  in  the  Imver  deep,  anoVier  deep 
Ktili  thriwl'uiiij^  to  dovour  mo,  opens  wide." — Key,  p.  281. 
But,  in  an  other  part  of  his  book,  be  copies  from  Dr.  Blair  the  same  passage,  with  commendation : 
saying,  "  The  fi^wing  sentiments  of  SaJan  t»  MiUon,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain 
mking  but  what  is  ruUttrui  and  proper: 

**  Me  misentblel  which  way  shall  I  fly 
loflnits  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  7 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell;  mywlf  am  HcU; 
And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep. 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  Hell  I  suflfer  seems  a  Heaven,'   F.  Lost,  B.  iv,  1.  13." 

Blair's  Lectures,  p.  153;  Murray's  Grammar,  p.  352. 
Ods.  16. — Milton's  word,  in  tbe  fourth  line  above,  is  deep,  and  not  depth,  as  these  authors  here 
give  it ;  nor  was  it  very  polite  in  them,  to  use  a  phraseology  which  comes  so  near  to  saying,  the 
devil  was  in  the  poet  Alas  for  grammarl  accuracy  in  its  teachers  has  become  tho  most  rare  of 
all  qualiflcatlona.  As  Sn-  Murray's  correctton  above,  I  see  not  how  it  can  please  any  one  who 
diocses  to  think  Hell  a  place  of  great  depth.  A  descent  into  bis  "  tower  deep"  and  "  other 
deep,"  miL^t  be  a  [donge  less  horrible  than  two  or  three  succesdve  slides  in  one  of  our  western 
cavemal  But  Milton  supposes  the  arcb-flend  might  descend  to  the  lowest  imaginable  depth  of 
Hell,  and  there  be  liable  to  a  still  further  &U  of  more  tremendous  extent  Fall  whither  7  Into 
the  horrid  and  inconceivable  profundity  of  tho  bottomless  pit  I  What  signifies  it,  to  object  to  iiis 
language  as  wintdHgiHe,"  if  it  conveys  his  idea  better  than  any  other  oould?  In  no  human 
conception  of  what  is  infinity  can  there  be  any  real  ezi^[geratkni.  To  amjdify  beyond  the  truth, 
is  here  impoaabla  Nor  Is  there  any  superlation  which  can  fix  a  limit  to  the  idea  of  more  and 
more  in  infinitude.  Whatever  literal  absurdity  there  may  be  in  it  the  duplication  seems  greatly 
to  augment  what  was  even  our  greatest  conception  of  the  thing.  Homer,  with  a  like  figure^ 
though  expressed  in  the  pomtive  degree,  makes  Jupiter  threaten  any  rebel  god,  that  he  shall  be 
thrown  (town  flom  Ofynqras,  to  suffer  the  boniing  paios     the  Tartarian  gulf;  not  in  the  centre, 

"  As  deep  beneath  th'  infernal  centre  hnri'd, 
As  from  that  centra  to  th'  ethereal  worid." — Pop^o  Biad,  K  viii,  1 19. 

REGULAR  COMPARISON. 

AdjectiTes  are  regularly  compared.  Tvhen  the  comparadre  degree  Is  eipre«ed  by 
adding  «r,  and  tbe  superlative,  by  adding  e»t  to  tliem :  Fos.  greai^  Comp.  greater, 
Superl.  greateat ;  Poa.  mUd,  Oomp.  nUUer,  Su[>e:  l.  mildest. 

In  t^e  variation  of  adjectives,  final  oomonants  are  doubled,  fioal  « is  omitted,  and 
final  y  is  changed  to  s,  agreeably  to  the  nilee  for  spelling :  as,  kol^  hotter ^  hottest; 
wide,  tinder,  widest ;  happy,  happier,  happiest. 

The  regular  method  of  comparison  belongs  almost  ezclosively  to  monosyllables, 
vith  diae^Il^les  ending  in  tc  or  y,  and  such  others  aa  receive  it  and  atUl  have  but 
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one  ByllaUe  after  the  acoeot :  to,  JUnx,  jvertxr^  fiercest ;  narrow^  narrower,  nvr- 
rovmt ;  gloomy^ gloomier ^  gloomiett;  terenej  serener, terenest ;  noble^  no&/er,iw&2ert; 
ffentky  gentlerj  gentkiU 

COMPARISON  BY  ADVERBa 

The  two  degrees  of  superiority  may  niso  l>o  expressed  ^th  precisely  the  same  im- 
port as  above,  by  prefixing  to  the  adjeclivo  the  udv<?rbs  more  and  mott :  aa,  wur, 
more  vwae,  mott  vrite  ;  famous,  more  /amous,  most  fammix  ;  amiable,  more  amiable, 
most  amiable. 

The  degrees  of  inferionty  are  exprossel,  in  liko  manner,  by  the  adv^bs  less  and 
least :  as,  wise,  less  vdse,  Uast  wise  ;  famous,  less  fanwus,  least  famous  •  amiaUe, 
less  amiable,  least  amiable.  The  regular  method  of  comparisoQ  has,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  degrees  of  this  kind. 

Nearly  all  adjectives  that  admit  of  different  degrees,  may  be  compared  by  means 
of  the  adverbs;  but,  for  sburt  words,  the  regular  method  is  generally  preferable:  a, 
quick,  quidUTj  quideest ;  rather  than,  quick,  more  quick,  most  quick. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  genius  of  our  laagua^  is  particularly  av&ne  to  the  lengthei^iff  oCkmg  wonla  by 
additional  ByUobles;  ood,  ia  tho  comparison  of  adjeL>tives,  er  and  esf  always  odd  a  syllable  h>  tbs 
word,  e»»pt  it  end  in  Is  after  a  muW.  Thus,  five,  frelr,  freiat,  increases  syllabicstUy ;  but  onydc^ 
am^er,  ampkst,  does  noL  Whetber  any  particular  a^ecttve  admits  of  cwnparison  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  reaaoain;  from  tlie  senso  of  ttie  term ;  by  which  method  it  shall  bo  compared,  ia  in  Bomo 
degree  a  matter  of  taste;  though  custom  has  decided  that  long  words  shall  not  be  intlected,  and 
fbr  the  shorter,  there  is  generally  an  obvious  bias  in  iavour  of  one  form  rather  than  the  othcc 
Dr.  Johnson  asys,  "The  comp»i9ou  of  adjectives  is  very  wuerUan;  and  being  mndi  regulated 
by  commoliousneaB  of  utterance,  or  ogreeableueas  of  sound,  is  not  easily  reduced  to  rules, 
lioaosyll^lea  are  oommooly  oomparod.  Folysyllabldf^  or  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  m 
seldom  compared  otherwise  &aa  by  more  aad  mosU  Dissyllables  are  seldom  compared  if  they 
terminate  in  fiiU,  leas,  iag,  ous,  ed,  id,  ai,  ent,  ain,  or  lit" — Gram,  of  the  EngtiaK  Tongns,  p.  «. 
"  When  tho  po^tire  contains  but  ono  Byllablo,  the  degrees  are  usually  fonned  by  adding  er  or 
When  the  poditive  contains  two  syllablca,  it  ia  matter  of  ta^te  which  method  you  shall  use  in 
forming  tho  degrees.  The  ear  is,  in  this  case,  tho  best  guide.  But,  when  the  positive  era  tains 
more  than  two  ayllabte^  the  de^wss  must  be  formed  by  the  use  of  mere  and  moxL  We  may  bv, 
fowfervr  and  tej^ttrest,  fkaaaaUir  and  ^eOaamtat,  prettier  and  preUieat;  bat  vbo  could  enduro 
ddieater  and  ddicatestt" — GobbetCa  K  Cfram.,^  81.  Qui^  bitter,  dever,  sober,  and  pcrhi^s  some 
others  Uke  them,  btq  still  regularly  compared ;  but  such  words  as  secret^  fimv/uaeat,  virtuotiseat, 
poieer/i^eat,  which  were  used  by  Milton,  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  Tho  following,  though  not 
very  commonly  used,  aro  peihaps  allowable.  "  Yet  these  are  tho  two  commomsst  occupatiooa  t£ 
mankind." — PhUolojieal  Mvaeam,  1,  431.  "Their  pleaaanteat  walks  throughout  life  most  ba 
guarded  by  armed  meo." — lb.,  i,  437.  "FTonklin  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  drawing  useful  lea- 
scms  ftom  the  eonmoneet  occurrences. " — Murraifa  Segud,  p.  823.  ^UnldddeD  gossts  are  ofteo 
wekomeat  when  they  are  gon&" — Soak.  :  in  JoA.  Diet 

"There  ma  a  lad,  th'  unfuoMsif  of  bis  crew, 
Was  stUl  contriving  something  bad,  but  new.**— EiKO:  A, 

Ob&  2. — make  a  distmction  between  tho  regular  oomporison  by  er  and  est,  and  the  oomp«ri> 

son  by  adverbs ;  becaa^  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  tiiesa  two  methods  are  totally  difEmct: 
the  meaning,  though  tiie  same,  beinj;  expressed  in  the  ono  case,  by  an  inflection  of  tho  adjec- 
tive; and  in  the  other,  by  a  plirase  consistiDg  of  two  different  parts  of  speech.  If  tho  pladng  of 
an  adverb  before  on  adjective  is  to  be  called  a  grammatical  modification  or  variation  of  the  latter 
word,  we  shall  have  many  other  degrees  than  UiOBe  whkii  are  onumorated  above.  The  words 
may  with  muoh  more  propriety  be  paned  sepsrstEdy,  the  degree  being  amribed  to  the  atbertt—cr, 
if  you  plcasa,  to  both  words,  for  both  are  varied  m  wnss  by  the  indectioa  of  tho  Sbnaer.  Tho 
degrees  in  which  qualities  may  exist  in  nature,  are  infinitdy  various ;  but  tho  only  degrees  with 
which  the  grammarian  is  concerned,  are  those  wUch  our  variaHon  of  the  adjective  or  adverb  en- 
ables us  to  express — including,  as  of  oourse  we  must,  the  state  or  sense  of  the  primitive  word,  as 
one.  The  reasoning  which  would  make  the  positive  degree  to  be  no  degree,  would  also  make  the 
nominative  case,  or  the  casus  reciua  of  tho  Latins,  to  be  case. 

Obs.  3. — Whenever  the  adjective  iladf  denotes  these  degrees,  and  is  duly  varied  In  form  to 
express  them,  they  propeiiy  belong  to  it;  as,  worihy,  worthier,  worthiest,  (Thon^  no  apology 
can  be  made  fbr  the  flrequeat  error  of  confounding  the  degree  t^a  t/veditti,  vith  Uie  vertml  c^a 
which  expresses  it.)  If  an  ocfeerMs  employed  for  tiiis  purpose^  tlut  also  is  compared,  and  the  two 
d^rees  thus  formed  or  expressed,  are  properly  its  own ;  a.%  worthy,  more  worthy,  moai  worthy. 
But  these  same  degrees  may  bo  yet  otherwise  expressed ;  aa,  worthy,  in  a  higher  degree  worthy, 
in  Ae  highest  degrte  •watfbj.   Bsn  also  the  atyeotire  waiky  is  viittial^  oompaied,  aa  befiuej  but 
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only  the  a^ective  high  ia  grammatical^  modified.  Again,  ve  may  Sum  three  degrees  with  ser- 
oral  adverbs  to  each,  thua:  Poa.,  very  trviy  worthy;  Comp.,  much  more  tmly  worthy;  Sap, 
fiHicA  the  moet  tndy  vortbj.  There  are  also  other  adverbs,  which,  though  not  varied  in  them> 
■elves  like  mucA,  more,  moat,  may  nerertbelees  have  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  adjective ; 
as,  worthy,  comparatimiy  worthy,  avperitMveii/  vutt^.  I  make  these  remarks,  becatise  many 
grammanana  bavo  enroneously  paned  the  adverbs  mors  and  most,  leae  and  katt,  as  parts  of  the 
ai^jective. 

Obs.  4 — ^Hairia,  in  bia  Hrames,  or  Fbilosopliical  Inquiry  concemii^  TJoiTeraal  Qrammar,  baa 
veiy  uiu»remoniously  prooouuced  the  doctrine  of  three  degrees  of  oonipariaon,  to  be  abeurd ;  and 
the  author  of  the  Britiah  Urammar,  as  he  quotes*  the  whole  passage  without  ofibriog  any  defence 
cSihaX  doctrine,  seems  to  second  the  allegatjoa.  "Mr.  Hairis  observes,  that,  'There  cannot  well 
be  more  than  two  degrees ;  ono  to  denote  simple  excess,  and  one  to  denote  superlative.  Were 
we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees,  we  ought  perb^is  to  introduce  infinite,  which  is  absurd. 
For  wt^^tf^  at  a  limited  number,  when  in  aU  subgocts,  susceptible  of  ioteiMion,  the  intennetUate 
excesses  are  In  a  manner  infinite?  Iliere  are  infinite  degrees  of  more  wAite  between  the  first 
stmple  whUe  and  the  superlative  vihUest;  the  same  may  bo  said  of  more  spmt,  more  strong,  more 
minute,  kc  The  doctrine  of  grammarians  about  three  such  degrees,  wbidi  they  call  the  Foritiva^ 
the  Comparative,  and  the  Superlative,  must  needs  be  absurd ;  botii  because  in  their  Positive 
there  ia  no  comparison  at  all,  and  because  their  Supertativo  is  a  Comparative  as  much  as  their 
Comparative  itadC'  Jlermes,  p.  191." — BriL  Gram.,  p.  98.  This  objection  is  niahly  urged.  Ko 
comparison  can  be  imadned  withoat  bringing  togetlier  as  many  as  two  tenns,  and  u  the  positive 
is  one  of  theae^  It  is  a  degree  of  comparison ;  though  ncitber  this  nor  the  superlative  ia,  for  that 
reason,  "  a  Com^parativef  Why  we  stop  at  three  degreea,  I  have  already  ahown :  we  have  t}iree 
forma,  and  only  three. 

Obs.  6. — "l^ie  termination  ish  may  be  accounted  in  aome  aort  a  d^ree  of  comparison,  by 
Trhich  the  sigmflcation  ia  diminiabed  below  the  positive,  as  black,  btackieh,  or  tending  to  black* 
ncsa ;  saU,  at^Biah,  or  having  a  littlo  taste  of  salt  :*  they  therefore  admit  of  no  comparison.  Tbia 
Lrmination  is  seldom  added  but  to  words  c:xpreesing  sensible  qualitiea,  nor  often  to  words  o£ 
above  one  syllablei  and  ia  scarcely  used  in  the  solemn  or  sublime  style." — Dr.  «A>Aflwn'«  Gram. 
"Tho  Jirst  fdegreej  denotes  a  slight  degree  of  the  qaality,  and  is  expressed  the  teimiDation 
;<&  ;  as,  readieh,  brotntith,  ytSbnoisK  This  mt^  bo  denominated  the  imperfeiA  degree  of  the  attii* 
bute." — Dr.  Wrfwter'a  Improved  Gram,,  p.  47.  I  doubt  the  correctn^  (/  the  view  taken  above 
by  Johnson,  and  dissent  entirely  from  Webster,  about  his  "first  degree  of  comparison."  Of  ad- 
j.-ctivcs  in  ieh  we  have  perhaps  a  hundred ;  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  derived  clearly  fVom 
uouTia,  as,  boyish,  girlish;  ana  who  can  prove  that  blackish,  salliah,  reddish-,  brownish,  and  yeliow' 
<sh,  aro  not  aiao  from  the  nouns,  Hack,  saii,  red,  brown,  and  yeitow  t  or  that  "  a  more  reddish  tinge," 
— "  a  more  aeitiak  taste,"  aro  not  correct  phrases  ?  There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  no  good  reason  for 
notidng  this  tendnatton  as  constituting  a  degree  of  comparison.  All  "double  comparisons"  are 
eaid  to  bo  imgrainmalical;  but,  if  uA  forms  a  degree,  it  ia  rai^adegree  aa  maybe  compared 
QQaln:  aa, 

"And  aema  fnors  teoraedtsA  than  those 
That  at  a  greater  charge  onnpoae."~Aifi>r. 

Obs.  6. — Among  the  degrees  of  comparison,  some  have  enumerated  that  of  equcdiiy ;  as  wh«i 
wo  say,  "  It  ia  08  swaei  aa  honey."  Here  is  indeed  a  comparison,  but  it  ia  altogether  in  the  poeif 
tlve  dc^free,  and  needs  no  other  name.  Tbia  again  reftitea  Hsrria ;  who  sayE^  that  in  the  positive 
tbero  is  no  comparison  at  all.  But  fiirther:  it  is  plain,  that.in  thU  degree  there  may  be  compari- 
sons  of  (n«9ua/»ty  also;  aa,  " Molasi<es  is  nol  «o  nocet  as  honey." — "  Civility  Is  not  «o  a  mat- 
ter as  it  is  oomnKmly  thought." — Art  cf  ^ivklng,  p.  93.  N^^Boch  compaiiaons  may  equal  any 
superlative.  Thus  it  la  said,  I  tlimk,  in  the  Lift  of  Robert  Hall:  "Probably  no  human  bdng 
over  before  suffered  ao  mucA  bodily  p^"  What  a  preeminence  is  here  I  and  yet  the  form 
the  adjective  is  only  that  of  the  poative  dt^To^  "Nothing  ao  uneertain  as  general  reputation." 
— Art  of  UtiTikiag,  p.  50.  "  Nothing  «o  nouMotu  as  undistinguishing  civility." — lb.,  p.  88.  These, 
likowiso,  would  be  strong  cxprcsfiona,  if  they  were  correct  Knglisb.  But,  to  my  apprehension, 
every  such  comparison  of  equality  involves  a  solecism,  when,  as  it  hero  happens,  the  former 
term  includes  the  latter.  The  word  nothing  is  a  general  negirtivo,  and  r^mtaiion  ia  a  particular 
affirmative.  The  comparison  of  eqaatity  ttetween  them,  is  therefore  certainly  improper:  because 
iKrfAtR^cannot  be  equal  tOMDuOinj^;  and,  rqmtation  being  something,  and  of  course  equal  to 
ftselC  the  propositioa  is  evidently  nntme.  It  ought  to  be,  "  Nothing  is  more  mctrtain  than  gen* 
oral  reputation."  Tliis  is  the  same  as  to  s^,  "  Oenraal  reputation  Is  aa  vneerta^  as  arty  &itig 
that  can  bo  named."   Or  olgo  tho  limner  Uxm  should  exempt  the  latter;  as,  "XbOi&ig  else— or, 

*  L.  Slnrra^  copied  thli  panHp  lltoTrl!?',  (thoni^  anonrmoiialj,)  aa  far  iS  the  ralnn ;  snil  of  contK  liif  book 
tc»cbu3  us  to  Bcoouat "  the  lermiiiation  imA,  iii  some  Bort,  a  degree  of  comvaritim." — Ocfaco  Oram.,  p.  4T.  But 
vliat  \*  nioro  Kbaurd,  th&n  to  think  of  accoiintInK  tlilB,  or  anv  other  siiflix,  "a  (bj/r^e  o/ romi}MtW«onr'  The 
irueeuracy  of  the  language  ia  a  sufficlnnt  proof  of  the  baste  wttta  vhlcfa  Jnhnoon  ndopted  tbta  nottnn,  Hiid  of  the 
Mlndaesa  with  which  he  haa  been  fullowcd.  Tho  paanRe  la  now  found  in  most  of  our  Knglltth  gramnian, 
Sanboni  csprenKS  the  doctrine  thus :  "  A-IJcctiTua  terainatlnE  with  f  (A,  denote  a  Avisjve  nt  cnmpariaoo  lets 
than  the  poaitiTa:  aa,  tailith,  vUtiah,  UaeUak." —Analytiait  Oram.,  p.  67.  Bat  who  does  not  know,  that 
moat  adjectivea  of  tbia  ending  are  deriveii  from  nouna,  and  are  compared  only  bj  adverba,  as  cMldUh,  ^wfsA, 
and  BO  forth  T  WUcosmts,  "Words  ending  In  isA,  KenenUv  exprMs  a  sllKht  deBree;  as,  rtddith,  booUsh."— 
mfHeal  Oram.,  p.  IT,  Bat  wllo  vlD  mppow  that  fOoUA  deDoiM  but  a  tU^t  degree  of  foUy,  or  toatM  bat 
adightfondneMfarliMksf  And,  wttb  ■noh  bb  latstprstatlOB,  wlist  Bosl  be  tlw  Bwudns  of  «im  tooMaJk  w 
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"Ko  other  iMing,  is  ao  uneertam  aa"  this  popular  honour,  ptMie  esiem,  or  "^omrat  rqnrfiitfim." 

And  so  of  all  Bimilar  examples. 

Obs.  7. — ^la  all  compariBons,  oare  must  ba  taken  to  adapt  tho  torma  to  the  degree  wUdl  la  ex- 
pressed hj  the  adjective  or  adTeib.  The  auperlatiTe  degree  requires  ^lat  the  olgect  to  wfaidi  It 
relates,  be  one  of  tinm  with  which  it  is  compared;  as,  "  Boe  was  the  finreat  of  women."  The 
comparatire  d^ree,  on  the  contrary,  requires  that  the  object  spoken  of  be  not  included  among: 
tiioee  with  which  it  is  compared ;  as,  "  Eve  was  fairer  than  any  of  ha-  dcmghters."  To  take  the 
Inclusve  term  here,  and  say,  "  Eve  was  fairer  than  any  woman,^'  would  be  no  less  absurd,  than 
Hilton's  aasertion,  that  "  Eve  vfoa  the  fairest  of  her  daughters:"  the  former  auppooes  that  she  was 
notawnnaa;  the  latter,  that  die  was  om  (/A«r  oun  dEM0Ater&  Bat  Miltoa'a  aoleciam  la  doable; 
he  makes  Adam  one  of  his  own  aona: — 

**  Adam  the  goodUeat  man  of  men  ahioe  bom 
^  sons,  Hie  fidrest  ot  her  dai^ters  Ere."— 2*  Lost,  B.  ir,  1  824. 

Obs.  6. — "  Such  adJectiTes^"  aays  Churchill,  *■  as  have  in  themaelves  a  euperlatire  signifloation, 
or  express  qualities  not  tuaceptiUs  of  degrees,  do  not  properly  admit  eitlier  the  comparalire  or 
[the]  superlative  form.  tTndw  this  rule  may  be  included  aU  ae^'ectivea  v»th  a  negative  prefix." — 
New  Oram.,  p.  80.  Again  :  "  As  inmediaU  ugnifiea  instant,  present  with  regard  to  time,  Prior 
should  not  have  written  '  more  immediate.'  Dr.  Johnson." — lb.,  p.  233.  "  Hooker  has  wtaplesi ; 
Locke,  more  unoorrnpled ;  Holder,  more  undeceicabie :  for  these  the  proper  expressions  would  have 
been  the  opposite  signs  without  the  n^titm :  least  apt,  less  com^ted,  deceivabk.  Watts 
qieaks<^  *a  most  vt^msabte  b«iier.'  If  he  had  abitply  raid  ' an  ui^wssabte  bairier,*  we  should 
have  nndentood  it  at  once  in  the  strongest  sense,  as  a  barrier  impossiUo  to  be  surmounted :  bo^ 
by  attempting  to  express  something  more,  he  gives  an  idea  of  something  less ;  we  perceive,  that 
hL  unpamAle  means  difftcvU  to  pass.  This  is  the  mischief  of  the  propensity  to  ezaggeratiui ; 
which,  striving  after  strength,  aioks  into  weakness." — lb.,  p.  234. 

Oua  d. — The  forgoing  remarks  from  Churchill  appear  in  general  to  have  been  dictated  by  good 
Boose ;  but,  if  his  own  practice  is  nght,  there  must  be  some  exceptions  to  hia  rule  respecting  the 
comparison  of  adjectives  with  a  negative  prefix ;  for,  in  the  phrase  "  less  imprudait,"  whic£,  ac- 
cording to  a  passage  quoted  before,  he  will  have  to  be  different  from  "more prudent^"  he  hinuelf 
ftimisbM  aa  example  of  such  oomparison.  In  iact,  very  many  words  that  class  are  oompared 
.  by  good  writers :  as,  "Nothing  is  mors  unnccesaorv." — iMvSCt  Gram.,  iVe/,  p.  r.  "What  is  yet 
more  utuuxoaniabte.^^ — Bookrs  :  <n  Joh,  Diet.  "  It  is  bard  to  determine  which  is  most  undigible." 
■ — Id.,  ib.  "  Where  it  appears  the  most  wibecomiag  and  mnaturai." — Addisok  :  ib.  "  Uen  of 
the  best  sense  and  of  the  most  unblemished  lives." — Id.,  A.  "  March  and  September  are  the 
most  unsettled  and  unequable  of  seasons." — Bbntlet  :  ib.  "  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  most 
vnapectei  accident" — Swier:  &.  "The  mart  barren  and  unpfetuonf." — Woodwabd:  tb.  "0 
good,  but  most  vntaise  patricians  I" — Shae.  :  ih.  "  More  vnconriami  than  the  wind." — Zd.,  ib. 
"We  may  say  more  or  less  imperfect." — Murray's  Gram.,  pi  168.  "Some  of  tiiose  [pasEaons] 
which  act  with  the  most  irresistible  energy  upon  hearts  of  mankind,  are  altogether  omitted  in 
the  catalogue  of  Aristotle." — Adams's  WuL,  i,  360.  "  The  wrong  of  liim  who  presumes  to  talk 
of  owning  me,  is  too  unmeasured  to  be  softened  by  kindness" — Channing,  on  Hmme^ation,  p.  63. 
"Which,  we  an  Bsndble,  are  more  ineondusive  than' the  rest." — Blair's  BheL,  p.  319. 
"  Ere  yet  the  solt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes." — STuik. 

Obs.  10. — Compsriaou  must  not  be  conadered  a  general  property  of  adjectives.  It  bekmgs 
chiefly  to  the  c^ass  which  I  call  common  adjectives,  and  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  all  of  these. 
Common  adjectives,  or  epithets  denoting  quality,  are  perhaps  mtm  numerous  than  all  the  oth^ 
classes  put  together.  Many  of  these,  and  a  few  that  are  pranominal,  may  be  varied  by  compari- 
80D ;  and  some  participial  adjectives  may  be  compared  by  means  the  adverbs.  But  ailjectives 
formed  from  proper  names,  all  the  numerals,  and  most  of  the  compounds,  are  in  no  way  susceptible 
of  comparison.  All  nouns  used  adjectively,  as  an  iron  bar,  an  evening  school,  a  mahogany  chair, 
a  South-Sea  dream,  are  also  incapable  of  oomparison.  In  the  title  (rf*  "  His  Most  Clirisiian  Ma- 
jesty," the  superlative  adverb  is  applied  to  a  proper  at^ective;  but  who  will  protend  that  we 
ought  to  underatand  by  it  "  f&0  highest  degree"  of  Cbristiiui  attainment  ?  It  might  seem  unoomtly 
to  suggest  that  this  ia  "  an  abuse  ct  the  khig's  English,"  I  shall  therefore  say  no  mich  thing: 
Fope  (xxaparea  the  word.  Christian,  in  the  following  oouidet  i — 
"  Go,  purified  by  flames  ascend  the  dcy, 
iij  better  and  more  OhriMiM  ptogBaj."—Ihmciad,  S.i,l  2i1. 

IRREGULAR  COMPARISON. 

The  following  adjectives  are  compared  irregularly :  ^ood,  better,  best ;  bad^  emlj  or 
illj  worse.,  teorat ;  little^  Uitj  least ;  muck,  more,  most ;  many,  more,  most. 

OBSERYATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — In  EngUah,  and  also  in  Latin,  most  adjectives  that  denote  place  or  sHuation,  not 
only  form  the  sup^iative  irregularly,  but  are  alss  either  defective  or  redundant  in  comparison. 
Thoa: 

J,  The  fidlowiDg  nine  have  more  than  (me  SDjiMfadi 
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morf;  near,  nearer,  nearest  or  nesri  ,■  fort,  former,  foremoat  wfint;  Mud,  hinder,  hmdmeet  or  AAt- 
dentiott;  In,  iitner,  wmoet  or  imermott ;  ovt,  outer,  or  viier,  mitmoet  or  utmost;  mOermott  or  vtier- 
moet ;  tgiper,  t^moaf  or  vppermoai ;  low,  lower,  lowest  or  lowermost ;  late,  later  or  laOer,  laiett 
or  but, 

II.  The  following  fire  want  the  poatiTe :  [o^  ttdr.,]  <uter,  afbnoii  or  afturmoat ;  {forih,  adr^ 
fbmerl7./w^*J  JmiW,yiir<Aeri  (ff  Jwtt^^  AiOer,  AiiAtrnwirf;  defter,  neilAemoet;  ttiti^er,  tm- 
den?kwt. 

in.  The  following  want  the  oomporattTe:  Jrotii,fivnimost;  rear,  rearmost;  head,  headmost ; 
end,  endmosi;  tap,  topmost;  bottom,  b^bmmoat;  m«f  or  middle,  midst,^  midmost  or  middlattost ; 
noiih,  norihmoat;  south,  sovjhmost;  east,  eastmoat;  west,  toestmosi;  northern,  northernmost;  souihtm, 
toi^iemmost ;  easfem,  eaatemmoet;  watem,  wsstemmosL 

0b8.  2. — Many  of  these  irrt^ar  worda  are  not  alwaye  used  as  a^jectivee,  but  ollencr  ae  nouns, 
adrerba,  or  prepoaitions.  The  sense  la  which  they  are  employed,  will  show  to  what  class'tliey 
belong.  Tlie  terms  fore  and  hind,  front  and  rear,  right  and  left,  in  and  out,  high  and  low,  top  end 
bottom,  up  and  down,  vpper  and  under,  mid  and  after,  all  bat  the  last  pair,  ore  in  direct  contraet 
with  each  other.  Many  of  th«n  arc  often  joined  in  composition  vith  other  words ;  and  Bom^ 
vhen  used  aa  adjectives  of  plaoe,  are  rarely  separated  from  their  noons  :  as,  mland,  outhotiBC^ 
RiAf-sea,  o^-agea.  Practice  is  here  so  capricious,  I  find  it  difflcult  to  determine  whether  the 
oompooncUng  of  tiiese  terms  is  proper  or  not  It  is  a  case  about  which  be  that  inquires  most, 
may  po-haps  bo  most  in  donbt  If  the  joining  of  the  words  prerents  the  posubility  of  mistak- 
ing the  adjectiTe  for  a  preposition,  it  prevents  also  the  separate  classiflcfttion  of  the  adjective  and 
the  nouD,  and  thus  in  some  sense  destroys  the  former  by  making  the  whole  a  uoim.  Dr.  Webster 
writcstbus:  "  Fbontrooh,  n.  A  room  or  apartment  in  the /n-epoW  of  a  house,  Eackbooii,  n. 
A  room  bddnd  the  front  room,  or  in  the  back  part  of  the  house." — Oeftno  7>ie&  So  of  many 
phrases  \fy  which  people  tell  of  turning  things,  or  dhuiging  the  positkm  of  their  parts ;  sa, 
t'nsde  out,  outside  in;  upside  down,  downoAe  up;  wrong  end  foremost,  but-exiA  foremo^;  fitre- 
part  back,  fore-end  aft;  h4nd  side  b^ore,  Aacteide  before.  Here  all  these  conbasted  parUcles  seem 
to  be  a^jectrree  of  place  or  fdtuation.  What  grammarians  in  general  would  choose  to  call 
them,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  probably,  many  would  eatiisfy  themselves  with  calling  the  whole  "  an 
ttdeerbial  phrase,** — ^the  common  way  ot  disposing  of  every  thing  which  it  is  d^cuH  to  analyze. 
These,  and  ttie  iUlowiDg  examples  from  Soot^  are  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  mwertaiiity  of  present 
tuage: 

"ISie  herds  witbaut  a  keoper  strayed, 
The  plcngb  was  In  mid-finrow  eb^"—Z/xdy  cfiht  Lake. 

"The  eager  huitsman  knew  his  bound, 
And  in  mid  cKam  called  off  his  bound."— iMdem. 
Obs.  3. — ^For  the  chief  points  of  the  compasa,  we  have  so  many  adjectives,  and  so  many  mod«i 
c^viuying  or  comparing  them,  tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  tell  their  number,  or  to  know  which  to  choose 
in  practica  (1.)  North,  south,  east,  and  west,  are  fomiliarly  used  both  as  nouns  and  aa  adjectives. 
From  theee  it  seems  not  improper  to  form  superlatives,  as  above,  by  adding  most ;  as,  "  From 
Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild  of  mndhmo^  Abarim." — MiUon.  "  There  are  no  rivulets  or  spring 
in  the  island  of  Feror,  t^e  weOmost  ot  the  Caiiaiie&"--1fA^'ff  Hat.  Hist  (2.)  These  primitive 
terms  may  also  be  compared,  in  all  three  of  the  degrees,  by  the  adverbs  fcarthsr  and  farthest,  or 
fmiher  and  furthest;  as,  "  Which  is  yet  fa/rther  west" — Bacon.  (3.)  Thoi^  we  never  employ 
as  separate  words  the  comparatives  norther,  souther,  easier,  toesfer,  we  have  norOterty,  eoulhaiy, 
easlerljf,  and  westerly,  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  such  oomptuativeB,  by  adding  ly; 
and  these  foor  may  be  compared  by  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  or  less  and  lecut :  as,  "  Tliese 
hills  nve  us  a  view  the  most  easterly,  southerly,  and  wesieriy  parte  of  England." — Graunt  :  tn 
Joh.  Diet.  (4)  From  these  supposed  oompaiatives  likewise,  some  auttuna  form  the  superiatiyes 
wrthermo^  soviheTmo^  eastermo^  and  westermost;  aa,  "Ftem  the  westermost  part  of  Oyster 
bay."— i>r.  WtAOer'a  Hiat  U.  129.  "  And  three  mUes  sonthvard  of  the  southermost  part 
of  said  bay." — Jhmbuffs  BisL  of  Amer^  YoL  i,  p.  68.  "  Foekanodcet  was  oo  the  westermost 
line  of  Plymouth  Cokmy." — R.,  p.  41.  "  As  &r  as  the  norOtermost  branch  of  the  said  bay  or 
river."— A.,  p.  121.  The  propriety  of  theee  is  at  least  questionable ;  and,  as  they  are  neither 
v«y  necessaiy  to  the  language,  nor  recognized  by  any  of  our  lexicographers,  I  forbear  to 
approve  them.  (6.)  From  the  four  primitives  we  have  also  a  third  series  of  positive?,  ending  in 
em ;  a^  northern,  southern,  eastern,  western.  These,  though  they  have  no  comparatives  of  their 
own,  not  only  form  superlatives  by  aasummg  the  termination  most,  but  are  sometimes  com- 
pared, periiaps  in  both.degrees,  by  a  separate  use  of  the  adverbs:  as,  SotttJtemmost,  a.  Furthest 
towards  the  aouth."^1Vd&s(er'«  IHeL  "Until  it  riiall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
thirty-flrst  degree  <^  north  latitude." — ArUdes  of  Peace.  **  To  the  north-westeivmost  head  of 
Connecticut  river."— A  "Thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the  most  northrvieatem  point  thereof" 
—A. 

Obs.  4. — ^It  may  be  remarked  of  t^e  comparatives  .fbmi«r  and  kitier  or  hinder,  upper  and  under 
or  Better,  inner  and  oider  or  utter,  e^ter  and  hither;  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  superior  and  wyWor, 

■  " '  A  roddo  ■h«Il  eome  /Urth  of  the  ttocke  of  Jeaae.'    Primer,  Hen.  VIII." — Graven  Glonary. 

t  Midst  U  n  contmctlon  of  th«  regnUr  Buperl&tire  middeet,  nied  Spenser,  but  now  obsoleta  Miari,  wlen, 
weaa  to  be  obiolete  u  im  adjective,  thonf;h  stUl  froqaenttv  naed  u  &  noun;  aa,  "  In  the  m4d»t."— Webster.  It 
!■  oftan  ft  potUe  nonlnetion  jbr  the  prepotlUon  anUdit.  In  •ome  oana  U  ftppeart  to  be  an  adverb.  In  the  fbl- 
lninceniiiplaitfifiqiilvalmttom<iUUniuwt,uid  thmfen  aa  a^iMtfw  ''SfH  ffwM  ha  Ma  wf dM,  Nov 
dtigoB  gmra."— AradteAoit,  B.  z,  L  BBS, 
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OKltaior  and  poataior,  interior  and  exterior,  prior  and  i^mior,  senior  and  jmior,  major  asd  ntaor  ; 

they  canaot,  like  other  comparatives,  be  OODBtrued  with  the  ooDjunction  Aan.  Aft«  all 
genuine  English  oomparativefl,  this  copjimction  ma^  oocar,  because  it  is  the  only  dt  word  ka  in- 
troducing th'j  Utter  term  of  comparison ;  but  we  never  say  one  thing  is  farmtr  or  latla^,  ngiaior 
or  infariiir,  tluia  aa  other.  And  so  of  aJI  the  rest  hero  named.  Again,  no  real  compantira  or 
Buperlativo  uan  ever  need  an  other  superadded  to  it ;  but  tn/erior  and  superior  convey  ideas  Ihil 
do  nut  always  preclude  the  additional  oc«iceplion  of  more  or  /ess :  as,  "  With  tespetit  to  bi^  aod 
low  notes,  pronunciBtion  la  still  more  v^trior  to  nnnng." — Kamee,  Uiemmit  of  OrMann,  Vol  ti, 

73.   "Iiio  mistakes  which  (heinariraperiDrimdentaDduig  iB^tofidlinto."~1^^ 
to  a  Young  Lady,  p.  117. 

Osa  6. — Double  comparatives  and  double  superlatives,  being  m  general  awkward  and  tm- 
&shionable,  as  well  aa  tautological,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Examples:  "Tho  DuJk  ot  Milan,  and 
his  Aujre  braver  daughter,  oould  control  tliee." — ShaL,  TempeeL  Say,  "  his  more  ffoUaat  dangb- 
ter."  "  What  in  mo  was  purcliased,  &ll8  npon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort." — IiL,  Maury  JV.  &iv, 
"^rer,"  or,  "  more  Aoneri,'"  tat  '*par^aaed"  here  means  eiolen.  "  Changed  to  a  worter  AKpe 
thou  canst  not  be:"— /ti,  1  Hen,  VJ.  Sar,  **  a  leone  shape" — or,  "  an  uglier  shapci."  "After  ^ 
moat  straitest  sect  of  our  reli^on,  I  lived  &  Pharisee." — Aete,  xxvi,  G.  Say,  "  the  sfrKfedsect" 
"Some  say  he's  mad;  others,  that  leeaer  hate  him,  do  <»11  it  valiant  fiiry." — Shall.  Sax, 
"  others,  that  hate  him  leas."  In  this  last  example^  lesser  is  used  advwbially;  in  which  ocnstnic- 
tion  it  id  csrtaioly  incorrecL  But  against  baser  aa  an  adjective,  some  granunaiiana  have  qwkcn 
with  more  severity,  than  oHnporta  with  a  proper  respect  for  authority.  Dr.  Jolinioa  says, 
**  LE83BR,  atf/.  A  barbarous  oom^jtkm  of  lut,  formed  by  tho  vulgar  from  tho  habit  of  tenniBat- 
ing  comparatives  In  er ;  afterward  adopted  fiy  poeta,  and  then  by  writera  of  proae,  iiXl  it  has  aU  tit 
a^/ufrity  which  a  mode  originaOy  emmeoM  can  derive  from  custom." — Quarto  DicL  VTith  do 
great  fairness,  GhurcIiiU  quotes  this  passage  as  fiir  as  the  semioolon,  and  there  stopa  Iho 
position  tiiua  taken,  ho  further  endeavoim  to  strragthen,  by  saying,  "  Worser,  though  not  iwn 
oairbarous,  offends  the  ear  in  a  much  greater  degree,  becouso  it  has  not  been  bo  frequcnUy  used'' 
— Neio  Gram.,  p.  232.  Ex^plo  :  "  And  God  made  two  great  hghta ;  tho  greater  light  to  rule 
the  day,  and  the  hsLier  hght  to  rule  ih»  night" — Gcul,  i,  16.  Eirkliam,  tdtor  making  an  ixniialm 
of  this  passaf^  romarks  upon  it :  Leaser  is  aa  tncorred  as  hadder,  gooder,  loorserj" — Otool,  p. 
77.  The  judgement  ot  any  critw  who  is  ignorant  enough  to  say  tiiis,  ia  worthy  only  of  eso- 
tempt  Lester  is  B^ll  frequently  used  by  the  most  taatefbl  auOwra,  both  in  rerse  and  pom :  u 
"  It  is  the  glowiiv  stjle  of  a  man  who  is  negligent  of  Immt  gnwee.' '— /fM,  p.  189: 
*'Athos,  OlvmpOB^  .£tna,  Atls^  made 
These  hills  seem  tbingB  of  Issmt  dignity."— ^fmi. 

Obs.  6.— The  adjective  Utile  is  used  in  diffbrcnt  senses;  for  it  contrasts  sometimes  with  fmt 
and  BOmetimos  with  mxtch.  Leaser  appears  to  refer  only  to  aiza  Hence  Usa  and  letaer  are  not 
always  equivalent  terms.  Lesser  means  BmaUer,  and  contrasts  only  with  greater.  Less  contrast 
S(Knetimes  wiUi  greaier,  but  oftenor  with  more,  the  ccanparative  of  mucft ;  vx,  thong^  it  may  meaa 
not  so  iarge,  its  most  common  meaning  itot  ao  mueh.  It  ought  to  be  observe^  Ukewise^  that 
te«  is  not  an  adjective  of  tutmber,*  thougdi  not  unfteqnently  used  as  sod).  It  does  not  ineui 
fewer,  and  is  therefore  not  properly  em^qyed  in  Beotenoes  like  tho  following:  "In  all 
there  are  no  fasa  tiian  three  thinga  implied  at  ono&"— AIOtH*  .RAdL,  p.  81.  '*  Smaller  things  tbu 
tlireo,"  is  nonsense;  and  so^  in  naU^,  Is  vbat  the  Doctor  hero  says.  Less  is  not  the  proper  op- 
posite to  more,  when  more  is  the  comparatiTe  of  many:  >u>, /ewer,  fewest,  aro  the  cmly  words 
which  contrast  regularly  with  numy,  more,  most  In  the  following  tes^  these  oomparatives  an? 
rightly  empkjyed :  "  And  to  tiie  more  ye  shall  give  the  more  iuhoritanoe,  uid  to  the  Jeioer  ye  dull 
^vethefewinhoitanae." — .A^wniers,  xxziii, 64.  Butifwriterswilloontinnetauset»af(w/9iMr,so 
that  "  lost  eaMs,"  for  instanoe^  may  mean  fewer  eaf&;"  wo  shall  be  nndor  a  eort  of  nwmity  to 
retain  fasaer,  in  order  to  speak  btellipbly :  as,  "It  shall  be  for  tlie  srauUng-foith  <^oxen,  and  fr 
the  treading  of  leaaer  cattte. "~J«uaA,  vii,  25.  I  have  no  partiality  for  the  wrad  feswr,  neiOicr 
will  I  make  myself  ridiculous  by  flouUng  at  its  mdenees.  "  Ttiis  word,"  says  Webster,  "  is  a  cxs- 
niption,  but  [it  is]  too  well  established  to  be  discarded.  Authors  always  write  the  Lester  Asia.'' 
— Octavo  Diet.  "By  the  same  reason,  may  a  man  punish  the  Cesser  breaches  of  that  law." — Lockt. 
"  When  we  speak  (a the  leaser  difTerences  among  the  tastes  of  men." — Blair's  Hhet,  p.  20.  "In 
greater  op  lener  degrees  of  complexity." — Burke,  on  Sulitme,  p.  94.  "The  greater  ought  not  to 
eucoiuub  to  the  l^ser." — IXUwyn's  Bejiections,  p.  128.  "To  each  productions,  kaser  composers 
must  retort  for  ideas." — GartUner's  Music  of  liititsre,  p.  413. 

"  The  larger  here,  and  there  the  leaao'  lambs, 
The  new-fall'n  young  herd  bleating  for  tiieir  deme.**— 

Obs.  7. — Our  graounarians  deny  the  c(BnpariBon  of  many  adjective^  from  a  folse  notion  Hat 

*  What  I  here  ny,  ucordi  wlOi  the  teublngof  aUonr  lezleagraplieraandBnnnDBrimai,  azeeptoMdaaDtlcM 
miOc,  who  hM  taken  pkitlculKr  patne  tn  put  me,  and  eome  tliree  or  four  othere,  on  the  deitarivflb  TliU  gratle. 
man  not  atdy  euppoaei  I«m  and  /amt,  least  and  feuest,  to  be  lometlinee  eqatvaleiit  In  meaning,  bat  mctodlv 
ezMUtS  tham  aa  being  alao  etrtnoloKle^r  atoek.    te»$  and  tmtt,  however,  ho  refer*  to  three  dif- 

ferent poelliraa,  and  mere  and  meat,  to  foar.  And  alnoe.  In  onoe  Initance,  be  tracea  use  nnd  more,  leatt  and 
moat,  tottaeeamo  primitive  word.  It  ftiUowa  of  oouna.  If  he  la  right,  thatmotwia  there  eqtdvaloit  to  I*W.  and 
moat  ia  cqutralent  to  leaall  The  fidlowlng  la  a  eomr  of  this  remaricable  "  DsoLEveioM  OH  IvwraawM  8na> 
FTiira  Adkamis,"  and  Jurtoaehalf  of  the  tahte  bvrvagi  "Some, mora, moat i  Some,  last,  least;  Uttla,lMit 
kaat;  Fmr,  fcwar  or  Im^  ftarert  or  bsrt;  Btm^  men,  maatf  IfnA,  nan,  moati  Hanr,  meni  wm."— 
OUaerB.  Fatreta  Ohm.,  p.  t41 
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they  are  already  Baperlatives.  Thus  W.  Allen:  "Adjectives  oompoundcd  with  the  Latin  preposi- 
tionper,  are  already  superlative:  as,  perfact,  perenaUd,  pertrument,  &c" — Elements  of  E.  Gram.,  p. 
52.  In  reply  to  this,  I  would  say,  Uiat  nothing  is  really  superlative,  in  Eiiglisli,  but  what  huB  the 
fbnn  and  coostmction  of  the  superlative ;  as,  "  The  Tnoat  permanent  o£  all  dyc&"  2vo  word  be- 
{^nnii^  vith  per.  Is  sapetial&n  by  virtue  of  this  LaUn  prffix.  **  Sepemte  spirits,  which  ore 
beings  tlmt  have  pei:f%efer  knowledge  and  greater  bappinesB  than 'V(\miu^  needs  have  also  a  ^wr^ 
feder  way  communicating  their  thoughts  th&n  we  have." — Locke's  Essay,  K  ii,  Ch.  24,  §  36. 
This  mode  of  comparison  is  not  now  good,  but  it  shows  that  perfect  is  no  superlntivc.  Thus 
EiriEbom:  "The  following  a^ectives,  and  many  others,  are  alivays  in  Oie  superlative  degree;  hc- 
CBMaa,  by  expressing  a  qulality  in  the  hvjhesi  degree,  they  carry  in  themselves  a  superlative  signifi- 
catkm :  chief,  extreme,  pexfed,  right,  wrong,  htmit^  just,  true,  correct,  sincere,  vast,  immense,  cease- 
IcK,  infiaiia,  mHaa,  vmparaQtitd,  vnioertal,  ntpreme,  vnHmited,  omrtipoient,  oUrKxse,  etemaL"* — 
Gntm.,  p.  73.  So  the  Rev.  Ssvid  Blair:  "The  words  perfect,  certain,  infmiie,  universal,  chief, 
supreme,  r^kt,  true,  ex&eme,  superior,  and  some  others,  which  express  a  perfect  and  snpcrlativo 
sense  in  themselves,  do  not  admit  of  comparison." — English  Gram.,  ^  81.  Kow,  according  to 
Uurray's  definition,  which  Eiricham  adopts,  none  of  these  words  can  be  at  all  in  the  superlative 
degree^  On  the  contrary,  there  are  several  among  them,  ttom  which  true  superlatives  are  fre- 
quentiy  and  correctly  formed.  Where  are  the  postivee  which  are  here  supposed  to  be  "increased 
to  Ae  highest  degree  t"  Every  real  euperlstive  in  our  languid  except  leit  and  vorst,  moat  and 
bait,  first  and  lak,  with  the  still  more  irTegnlar  word  next,  is  a  dcrivati\'c,  formed  fVom  some  other 
English  word,  by  adding  est  or  most;  as,  truest,  hindmost.  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  com- 
paring the  foregmng  word^  or  any  of  tiie  "  many  otlurs'^  of  which  this  author  epcok^  is  to  bo. 
detemiinod  sccotding  to  their  meBDing^  and  according  to  the  um^^irtMrfuin'fer^  and  not  the 
dictation  of  a  feeble  pedant^  or  upoa  the  supposition  that  if  compared  they  wotdd  form  "  dotAU 
nrperlaiivea." 

Obs.  8. — Chief  is  fVom  the  Frtnch  word  chef,  tho  head:  chiefest  \s  therefore  no  more  a  double 
Ecpcrlativo  than  heoidsnosi:  "  But  when  the  headmost  foes  appeared." — ScoU.  Nor  are  chief  and 
cm;^  equivalent  tonos:  "  Doeg  an  Edomite,  the  <Siiefett  of  tho  hcrdamen." — 1  Samud,  xxi,  1. 
"lie  du^  ct  the  herdsmen,"  irould  convey  a  difforcnt  mctming;  it  would  be  eitiier  the  leader 
aCHM  herdsmen,  or  tho  prine^fol  part  of  them.  Chiefest,  however,  baa  often  been  used  wbero 
dU^  would  have  been  better;  as,  "  He  sometimes  denied  admission  to  tlie  chiefest  officers  cf  tho 
aimy." — Garendon.   Let  us  look  Airther  at  Eirkham's  list  of  absohiie  s^gyerlatives.'^ 

Obb.  9. — Extreme  is  from  tlio  Latin  superlative  extremtis,  and  of  course  its  literal  signification  is 
not  really  susceptible  of  increase.  Tet  extremest  has  been  used,  and  is  still  used,  by  some  of  tiio 
Twy  best  writers ;  "  They  tboi^it  it  tho  extremest  of  evila''~Zfa«oR.  "  That  on  tho  sea's  ex- 
frwnart  border  aoo6."—AdditOTk    "  How,  to  extremest  tlirill  of  Bgonj."~I'ollok,  B.  viii,  1.  270. 

I  go  ^*  extremest  remedy  to  prove," — Eryden,  "In  extremest  poverty." — SvAfl.  "Tlio  liairy 
Ibd  stood  on  th'  extremest  verge  of  tho  swift  brook,  augmenting  it  with  tears." — Shctk.  ""U'hile 
the  ezfrwiflrf  ports  of  the  earth  were  meditating  submission." — AiiwlntTy.  "His  writings  are  poeti- 
cal to  the  extremest  boundaries  of  poetry." — Adams's  Hhetoric,  i,  87.  In  prose,  this  superlative 
is  not  now  veiy  common ;  but  the  poets  stUl  occasionally  uee  it,  for  tho  sake  of  their  measure ; 
and  it  ouglit  to  be  noticed  that  tho  simple  adjectivo  ia  not  partitive.  If  we  say,  for  the  first  cx- 
smplo,  "the  extreme  of  evils  ;"  we  make  tho  word  a  noun,  and  do  not  convey  exactly  the  same 
idea  that  is  tbcro  exprcsaod. 

Obs.  10. — Perfect,  if  taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  must  not  bo  compared;  buttlits  word,  like 
many  others  which  mean  most  in  the  positive,  is  often  used  with  a  cc-rtaia  latitude  of  meaning, 
whidi  renders  its  comparison  by  the  adverbs  not  aJtogethcr  inadmissible;  nor  is  it  destitute  of 
aolhoritTi  as  I  havo  a&eady  shown.  (See  Obs.  8th,  p.  280.)  "  From  the  first  rough  eketohes,  to 
tlie  more  perf&A  draughts." — Bo^ngbrvkt,  on  Hist,  p.  1G2.  "  The  most  perfecL" — Adams's  Led.  on 
HheL,  i,  89  and  136 ;  ii,  17  and  f>1 :  Blaiar's  LecL,  pp.  20  and  389.  "  The  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect example  of  aiudyas.'* — Lomtit's  Gram.,  Pr^^  p- 10.  "  The  plainest,  most  peifect,  and  most 
UKfiil  ioaaxuiJ'~StMonia&  Oram.,  JRec,  p.  7.    "  Oar  dght  is  the  most  perfect,  and  tho  most  de- 

*  Ifnmy  UniMlf  had  Um  ■una  IUm  notion  conoMrnhig  >Ix  of  then  wUmUvcVi  *dA  perliaM  «n  the  ntt ;  for 
hb  bideflnlte  andtoforthg  ntKf  embraeo  just  vhst  the  rwder  pkanB  to  Iiraglne,  Let  the  following  paragnpli 
be  eompucd  wlUi  UM  oliMrraUoue  Mid  prooAvhieh  I  dull  oIIbt:  '*  Adjectlvea  thathavain  tbenwelveBaniper- 
ltflTe  MgnMeatlon,  do  not  praperiy  edmlt  of  the  mpeiUtlTO  or  [the}  comparative  form  iQpersdded ;  nicb  mi, 
*  Udef,  extreme,  prafeet,  rlpit,  tuuveml,  niprcme,'  A/c ;  which  ara  MmetlmH  Improperly  written, '  Chteftit, 
■■'■fwrf*!  perlMMt,  rightsat,  moot  nnlTernl,  most  etiprcoie,'  &e.  The  fotlowtiig  exprceriose  are  therefore 
Inpn^r.  *He  KmietliDtjB  claima  admlsrion  to  the  eUeftM  oSicea;'  *Thequaml  beoeme lo untMreal and 
■.a— 1  f  method  of  attalnh^  tbe  Tightest  end  greatest  happiiua&'  The  cliraMB,  10  perfect,  so  ri^jht,  bo 
tttmas,  M  BntremL  fta,  are  inaorrert;  beeaiue  thej  Imply  that  one  thing  la  leM  pemet,  leas  extreme,  Ac: 
than  another,  wMefe  «•  not  jiow<M<."— JTimti/t  Oram.,  Svo,  ToL  1,  p.  16T.  ITor  himself,  a  man  maydoasbe 
TliMsna  Kbout  eomparlne  theae  adteetivaa:  but  whoever  eorreets  otbera,  oa  soeb  prindples  as  the  Ibrcgolns,  will 
Bav«  w«rt  eBooA  on  bb  budai  Bat  tbe  vrltervhoseema  to  exeeedaU  otbera,  in  error  on  tbb  point,  la  JoaepA 
IT.  WrtgM.  In  Bia  "  Phlloaophicsi  Onuamar,"  p.  Diet,  this  author  gtvea  a  Hat  of  <fo«nQr-teo  aiUeetlTes,  which, 
lie  aaya,  "  admit  of  no  variSMm  qf  stofa:"  I.  e.,  are  not  compared.  Among  them  are  round,  jiat,  wet,  drj/, 
dear,  pure,  odd,  free,  ptain,  /air,  ehake,  Wnd,  and  more  tban  forty  others,  which  are  «)nipared  about  as  often 
as  any  worda  l<i  the  Unguae^  Dr.  Blair  la  hypererltlcalty  censured  by  him,  for  Ba7lng"tN0«£«nv/J«n£,"  "mors 
faim^*  » the oAoslaat Und,"  '*v»arepsr/ect,'"  't/Wbr,more/taU,/uU««£, moat/u^.trWMtud most tnis,'" Hurray, 
toriaiag'*guU*  wongC  and  Cobbetb,  for  tbe  phrue,  "  perfect  eorreetnam."  "Correctness,"  says  Oiecritle, 
"doc*  not  admit  of  d^fraa  nf  perfeeHon."—Ib.,  pp.  143  and  ISl.  But  what  does  sueh  a  thinker  know  abont 
wn  suftsaaaf  If  this  execUent  qosllty  cannot  be  per/tet,  sorely  nothing  can.  Tho  words  wbtch  Dr.  BoUltma 
lUaka  ft  **  improper  to  compare,  baoauaa  be  Jadgea  tbem  to  have  "  an  absolute  or  snperlative  BignIficatkH)|" 
are  "  true,  ptr/eet,  wntimmlt  tM^,  tetrsmi,  miprmne,  Ac."— no  bodj  knows  bow  many.  8eo  FrinetpUs  A 
Asm.,     »» and  pu  110. 
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Ushtfiil,  of  all  oar  sonaea"— il<Uwn,  i^Mci,  Ka  4U:  Sair'a  LkL,  pp.  116  and  194;  Murray'/ 
Gram^  i,  322.  Ucra  Murray  aaonyinoual/ copied  Bloir.  "Andto  rendernatlToa  morepeifed  ia 
th3  knowledge  of  it" — CampbdTa  Rhet^  p.  171;  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  3G6.  Hero  IfonBy  copied 
Campboll,  tlia  most  oocurats  of  all  liia  masters.  Whom  did  ho  copy  wheo  he  stud,  "  The  phrases, 
more  pcrfixt,  and  most  perfect,  aro  improper?" — Octavo  Gram^  p.  168,  But  if  theso  nre  wrong, 
80  13  the  fjUowintf  ocntoiico :  "No  poot  has  ever  attainod  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace." — 
BUur'a  Ltd.,  p.  3t)S.  And  also  tiua :  "  Vfhj  aro  wo  brought  into  the  world  less  perfect  ia  respect 
to  our  naturu  f We^t  Letters  to  a  Temg  Lady,  V-  ^^O- 
Obs.  11. — iUghi  and  wroaj  aro  not  often  compared  by  good  writers;  though  wo  Bomctimcs  seo 
.  saeh  phra333  aa  more  rigid  and  more  iorong,  and  such  words  as  riglUest  and  wrongest:  "  Tis  al- 
ways in  tho  arongest  sense." — Butler.  "  A.  method  of  attaining  the  righest  and  greatest  lup- 
pin3Si" — Price:  Priestley's  Crcm.,p.78.  "  It  la  no  Tnore  riljW  to  steal  apples,  than  it  is  to  steal 
money." — Wibsier'a  New  Sp^ng-Booli,  p.  118.  Thero  aro  equivalent  oxprossbns  which  8cem 
profdrablo;  a%  more  proper,  more  erroneous,  most  proper,  most  erroneous. 

003.  12. — [{jnest,  just,  true,  correct,  sincere,  aai  vast,  may  all  bo  compared  at  ploasDre.  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism  is  more  correct  tbaa  any  thing  tbia  modest  pretender  con  write ;  sod  in  It  ho 
Qad  tli3  comparative  jtater,  tbo  sapodaUroa  jti^est,  truest,  aineerest,  and  tlio  phrases,  "  t5i> 
rsrf  a  throng," — "jS*  vast  is  art:"  all  of  which  aro  contrary  to  his  toacfaiog.  "  {T/i/usferdoalmglB 
used  in  buying  than  in  selling." — Butler's  Poems,  p.  163.  "  Iniquissimam  pacem  Justiasimo  l^Uo 
Bntofjro." — Cicero.  "I  prefer  tho  wyuatest  peace  before  the  justest  war." — Walker's  English 
Particlei,  p.  68.  Tho  pott  Cowley  used  the  word  honestest;  ^hich  is  not  now  vciy  common. 
SoSwift:  "  What  fton«ster  folks  never  durst  for  their  ears." — The  Yahoo's  Overllirote.  SoJunius: 
"The  honestsat  and  ablest  moo." — Letter  XVIU.  "Hie  sentence  would  be  more  correct  in  the 
fbllowingf  Scam." — Murray's  Oram.,  i,  p.  223.  "Eleganoe  is  <duefly  giUned  br  studying  the 
oorrectnit  writers." — Holmefa  Rhdoru,  p.  27.  JEsneat  and  correct,  for  the  safce  of  euphony, 
require  tho  adverbs ;  as,  more  Tumeet,  "  most  correct." — LowtKa  Gram.,  P>ff.,  p.  iv.  Vaat,  vaster, 
vaste^  aro  words  aa  smooth,  as  fast,  faster,  fastest ;  and  more  vast  is  certainly  as  good  English  as 
moreju^t:  "Shall  mortal  man  bo  more  ^'u^f  than  God?" — Job,iv,  17.  "  Wilt  thou  condenm  him 
that  ia  most  juiif" — lb.,  xixiv,  17,  "lloro  wise,  more  leam'd,  morejust,  monMjverything." — 
Pope.  Universal  is  often  compared  by  tho  adverbs,  but  certainly  with  no  refiufwcemcnt  of  mean- 
ing; as,  "  One  of  the  most  universal  precepts,  is,  that  the  orator  hiowelf  diould  feel  the  passion." 
— Adani's  Rhet.,  i,  379.  "Though  not  so  universaV'—Ib.,  ii,  311.  "This experience  is  general, 
though  not  so  universal,  as  th3  absence  of  memory  in  childhood." — Ih.,  Ii,  362.  "  We  can  suppoM 
no  moUvo  which  would  more  universaUy  operate." — Dr.  Blair's  Bliet.,  p,  65.  "  Mudc  is  known  to 
have  bean  more  universaily  studied." — lb.,  p.  123,  "Wo  shall  not  wonder,  that  his  grammar 
ha?  been  so  univeracdly  applauded." — WiUker'a  Secommendation  in  Murray'a  Gram.,  ii,  306. 
"The  pronoun  it  is  tho  most  univeraal  of  all  the  pronouna." — Cutler's  Gram.,  p.  66.  Thus  much 
for  one  half  of  this  critic's  twenty-two  "superlatives."  The  rest  are  simply  adjectives  that  are  not 
susoeptiblo  of  comparison :  they  are  not  "  superlatives"  at  all.  A  man  mt^t  just  aa  well  teach, 
that  goodii  a  sap^lativo,  and  not  susoeptible  of  ooraporiaoo,  because  "there  if  none  good  but  one." 

0b3.  13. — ^Pronominal  at^'octives,  when  their  nouns  are  expressed,  simply  relate  to  tiMm,  and 
have  no  modifications:  except  this  and  thai,  which  form  the  plurals  these  and  those;  and  much, 
fnony,  and  a  fow  othera,  which  are  compared.  Examples:  "Whence  hath  tAw  man  wisdom, 
and  theie  mighty  works  ?" — Matt.,  xiii,  64.  "  But  some  man  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised 
up  ?  and  with  toJiat  body  do  they  como  ?" — 1  Cor.,  xv,  35,  "  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
luring  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  mado  a  quickening  spirit," — lb.,  45.  So,  when  one  pronominal 
o^lectlvd  "precedes  an  other,  tho  former  must  be  taken  simply  as  an  ac^'ective ;"  as, 

"Those  suns  are  set   0  riso  some  other  suohl" — Cowper'a  JlwS^  B.  ii,  L  262. 

Ob3.  14. — ^Pronominal  adjectives,  when  their  nouns  aro  not  expressed,  may  bo  parsed  aa  repre- 
senting them  in  person,  number,  gender,  and  case ;  but  those  who  prefer  it,  may  supply  the  ellipsis 
and  parse  the  aidiecttve,  timpiy  as  an  a^eetive.  Example:  "Ho  threatens  many,  who  ii^ures 
ons." — £am«.  Ilore  it  may  be  said,  "  Many  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  mMnlng  mofly  peraons  ; 
of  tha  third  p9r3on,  plural  number,  maaculine  gender,  and  objective  coaa"  Or  those  who  will 
take  tii3  word  simply  as  an  at^octivo,  may  say,  "  Many  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  of  tho  powtivo 
degree,  comporad many,  more,  most,  and  relating  to  persons  understood."  And  so  of  "one," 
which  roprosents,  or  relates  to,  person  understood.  Either  say,  "  One  is  a  pronominal  adjective, 
not  compiircd,"  and  give  tho  three  definitions  accordingly;  or  clso  say,  "  One  is  a  pronomuial  ad- 
jective, relating  to  person  understood;  of  the  third  person,  sngolor  number,  maaealine  gender, 
and  objective  caae,"  and  f^vo  the  six  d^aitions  accordingly. 

Obs.  15. — Eidir  for  older,  and  eldest  for  oldest,  aro  stiU  frequently  nsod ;  though  the  oncient 
pontiv^  elS  for  old,  is  now  obsolete.  Henoe  some  have  represented  othj  as  having  a  two-fold  com- 
parison; anl  have  placed  it,  not  very  properly,  amongtho  irregular  adjectives.  The  comparatives 
elder  and  better,  are  often  used  as  nouns;  so  are  the  Latin  comparatives  ntperior  and  inferior,  in- 
terior and  exterior,  senior  and  junior,  major  and  minor :  aa,  The  elder' a  advice, — One  of  the  ddaa, 
— His  bttisra, — Our  swperiora, — ^The  interior  of  the  country, — ^A  handsome  exterior, — ^Yoursenionv 
— juniors, — A  mt^or  in  the  army, — He  is  yet  a  minor.  The  word  otter,  which  has  some- 
tiling  of  the  nature  of  a  comparative,  likewise  takes  the  form  of  a  noun,  as  before  suggested ; 
and,  in  that  form,  the  reader,  tf  he  will,  may  call  it  a  noun:  as,  "  What  do  ye  more  tlum  others 
— Bible.  " God  bitiius  modi  is  bounded,  that  the  evil  bath  be  left  unto  on  otter;  and  ttof  Dark 
OAer  h«th  usoiped  the  evil  wfaidi  Omnipoteooe  laid  down." — Tvpper'g  Book  cf  Thoughts,  p.  4S. 
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Borne  call  it  a  prononn.  But  it  seems  fo  bo  pronominal,  merely  by  eliipsis  of  the  noun  after  it ; 
although,  unlike  a  mere  adjective,  it  assumes  ibe  ending  of  the  noun,  to  mark  that  cUipsig.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  the  best  explaoation  of  it  would  be  this:  "OUiers  ia  a  pronominal  adjective, 
baving  the  form  <rf'  a  noun,  and  put  lor  other  men ;  in  the  third  person,  plural  number,  maeculioe 
gendw,  and  nonunative  caso."  Thegendert^thisTord  varies,  accmding  to  that  of  the  contrasted 
term ;  and  the  case,  according  to  the  roUtion  it  bean  to  other  words.  In  tlie  fblbncing  example, 
ft  is  neuter  and  objectiTo :  "The  fibres  of  this  muscle  act  as  thoae  of  others." ^Gheyne.  Here, 
"aa  diottf  of  others"  means,  "as  A«  fibres  of  other  muades" 

Oea.  16. — "  Ck>mparatiTes  and  superlatives  seem  sometimca  to  part  with  their  relative  nature, 
and  only  to  retain  their  ivieaaive,  especially  those  which  are  formed  by  the  EUperlativo  advcib 
mott ;  as,  '  A  most  kamed  man,' — '  A  mo&t  braos  man :'  i.  e.  not  the  bravest  cr  tlic  most  learned 
Don  that  ever  was,  but  a  man  possee^ng  bTsveiy  or  Icanilng  In  a  very  eminent  degree." — Seo 
JJexaHder  IRtrray't  Gram^  p.  110.  This  use  of  tiio  terms  of  comparison  Is  thought  by  some  not 
to  be  very  grammatical 

Obs.  17. — Contractioos  of  tho  Eupcrlative  termination  est,  as  higKst  for  highest,  bigg''si  for  big- 
gest, though  someUmes  used  by  the  poets,  are  always  inele^nt,  and  may  justly  be  considered 
grammatioally  improper.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  doggerel  verse,  like  that  of  Hvdibras; 
Uie  author  of  which  work,  wrote,  in  hia  droll  foshion,  not  only  the  foregoing  monosyllables,  but 
leamed'a  for  vtosi  learned,  aeUe'st  fi»  mott  aeUve,  de^aratit  ur  most  deepavie,  ipidanieaXsl  for 

**And  A'  aOMtt  &ndes  shara  as  loose  alloys 
For  want  of  equal  woght  to  counterpoise." — BvOa*a  Pomu. 

"  Who  therefore  finds  tbe  artifieiiaal  fools 
Have  not  been  chang'd  t*  A*  cradl^  bat  the  flchoob."— A.,  p.  143. 
Obs.  18. — ^Nomu  used  adjectively  are  not  varied  hi  number  to  agree  witli  the  nouns  to  which 
thej  relate,  bat  what  is  rii^ar  or  jdural  when  used  substantively,  is  without  number  when 
tidren  aa  an  adjective:  aa,  "  One  of  the  nine  sister  goddesses."— Wcfcster'a  Diet,  w.  Muse,  "  He 
has  mon^  in  a  savings  bank."  The  latter  mode  of  expression  is  uncommon,  and  the  term 
tamngf-bank  is  somethnes  compounded,  but  the  hyphen  does  not  really  affect  the  nature  of  the 
fixmer  word.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  a  plural  nonn  can  ever  imperiy  assume  the  cbarao- 
terof  ana^ective;  because^  if  it  isnot  t^en  really  the  same  as  the  possesrive  case,  itwQl  dwaya 
be  liable  to  be  thought  a  ftlse  form  of  that  case.  What  Johnson  wrote  "fuUers  earth"  and 
">Sert  ftwflc,"  Chahners  has  "JvOers  earth"  and  "faOer'B  thistle;"  Webster,  " fiiBer's-earth" 
and  "fidkr's-ihisUe Ainswortli,  "./wffer'a  earUi"  and  "fuUer's  thistie ;"  Walker  has  only 
"JvBen^rth;"  Worceeter,  " fiOier's-eartJi ;"  Cobb,  "fuUers  earth;"  the  Treasmy  of  Knowledge, 
"fiiBers'-earth."  So  unsettied  is  this  part  of  our  grammar,  that  in  many  such  cases  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  we  ought  to  use  the  apostrophe,  or  the  hyphen,  or  both,  or  neither.  To 
insert  neither,  unless  we  make  a  close  compound,  is  to  use  a  pluml  noun  adjectively ;  which  form, 
I  think,  is  the  most  objectionable  of  alL  See  "AU  soub  day,"—"Aa-foob-day,'^—"AU^<M- 
iay,"  tc^  in  the  diction&ric&   These  may  well  be  written  "  AU  Sotd^  £>oy,"  ic. 

EXAMPLES  FOB  PABSING. 
PRAXIS  rV.— KTYMOLOGICAL. 

In  the  F<mrth  Praxis,  it  is  required  of  the  pupil — to  distinguish  and  define  the 
different  parts  of  speech^  and  the  classes  and  modifications  of  the  Article 8, 
Nocks,  and  Adjectives- 

The  dejinitionn  to  be  given  in  the  Fourth  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article,  six  for  a 
noun,  three  for  an  adjective,  and  one  for  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  a  participle^  an  ad' 
verbf  a  wnjuncUon,  a  preposition,  or  an  interjection.    Thus : — 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 

"  The  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  teaching  grammar,  is  precisely  that  of 
vMoli  the  careless  are  least  fond :  teach  learnedly,  rebuking  whatsoever  ia  false, 
blandering,  or  unmannerly." — G,  Brown, 

nWiB  tbe  defintte  article.  1.  An  M-tirle  1b  tbe  word  the,  on,  oro,  whicb  wepnt  bef(>r«  nonna  to  limit  thetr  ilg- 
ulficstlon.   9.  The  definite  article  Is  the,  which  denotes  some  partlenUr  thing  or  thingi. 

Bat  [>  »  common  adjective,  of  tho  auperlatlve  degree  •  eompared  lmKXi.iMly,good,  hMer,  beat.  1.  An  m^JecUve 
Is  B  word  added  tn  a  nonn  or  pronoun,  and  (jenar^ly  oxpreneB  qnalltf.  8,  A  common  a^JertlTf  Is  anf  ordl- 
naiy  epithet,  or  adjective  denoting  qtullty  or  iltiiation.  3.  Tho  npetiativa  degree  In  that  whlcta  is  moat  or 
Uagt  of  oU  included  with  It. 

And  ia  a  eo^Junetlon.  1.  A  oonjnnetlon  Is  a  word  n«d  to  connect  words  or  sentenoes  In  constmctlon,  and  to 
show  the  dependence  of  the  terms  eo  connected. 

JKxl  Is  an  adrerb.  1.  An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  a^JeeUvo,  or  an  other  adverb;  and 
genemlly^  expressos  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner. 

^flKtttal  Is  a  common  ndjective,  eonipnrcd  by  mcana  of  the  adverb* ;  efet^vat,  mort  effiftxtai.  wont  eJFeetiau; 
or,  efeettml,  tet»  eftrfwU,  laaat  afaat^tat.  1.  An  adjective  Is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  goa- 
erally  ezpreMca  qnalltv.   £,  A  adjective  It  any  ordlnrjy  ejdUust,  or  adJeetlvedcnoUng  qnslltjr  or 

■itnatlon.  3.  TbOM  a^eiAvM  whkli  nay  M  vuled  In  Hiin,  but  not  In  form,  ore  oompared  by  neons  of 
advertia. 
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Jf«jMU*«oaawniMnB.of  ttwHifrd  poTKm,  rtngvlwiiBiBlMr,  naBtargBoAar,  aDdiiMBfBaUMCMB.  1.  Aboob 

to  tba  nuna  of  tay  pofson,  plMo.  or  tblng.  that  eu  be  kaowa  or  ■loatfonsd.  it.  A  aomiaoa  Dont  to  dw 
BUM  of  K  oort,  kind,  or  duo,  of  bdnga  or  tUngi,  L  Tbo  third  penon,  U  Out  vUdi  danotM  tbm  p«WB 
or  thing  mmij  tpokoa  o£  4  Th«  f'-guT"  mmber  U  that  whkh  deootM  bat  ona.  fit  Tha  nonkar  gaodw 
b  that  vhleta  donotea  thiwa  that  ara  nattbar  nala  nor  funala.  S.  The  ootainatlre  eaao  b  (bat  lonn  or  rtate 
<^  a  nono  or  pronona,  whUi  nwullf  daaetao  tha  aubf  aet  of  a  flnlta  nrtiL 

C^Uapreooalttm  1.  Aprmoiltionlaa  word  noad  to  oxpraaa  iran  rolatlOB  of  dISknnt  tUnp  or  OwogUa  to 
esoh  otur,  and  Ii  gwautj  placod  b:ton  a  nonn  or  a  prononn. 

T«acUii(f  to  a  parOdpla.  1.  A  partldl^  to  a  vord  darired  from  a  varb,  partldpatliqt  flu  ^oparttoa  of  ■  nrtl, 
and  of  an  adloetivo  orAnouoi  and  togeaarallj  formed     adding       d,  orad,  to  the  varh. 

OntKOtar  is  a  eommon  nonn,  nt  tha  third  peraoii,  alDgular  number,  tteuter  eender,  and  o^eetiTe  eaae.  1.  A 
nona  to  the  name  of  any  peratm,  ptoot  or  thing,  that  can  ba  known  or  mentioned.  X.  A  oonunon  noon  to  tbo 
Bomeof  a  iort,  kind,  or  clan,  of  belnga  w  thuga.  8.  Tha  tUidpanOB  to  tliatwhtehdeDotaaaepaiaonor 
thing  merely  apokon  of.  4.  The  itngiUar  number  U  that  which  ABaotaa  but  one.  0,  Tha  nantar  gender  to 
that  whteh  denotea  things  that  are  nalthar  mala  nor  famato.  4.  Tbo  ot^JeotlTe  auo  to  that  ten  or  atoto  at  b 
nonn  or  prononn,  which  naaallj  douolc*  the  ot^oot  of  a  TeriJ,  nartidplet  or  pr^odUoa. 

I»  is  a  verb.    1.  A  Terbtoa  word  that  atgalBos  to  ba,  to  oeC,  oris  M  acted  upon. 

J>reei»il!/  to  an  adrerb.  1.  An  adverb  to  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  partidpla,  an  adiedlTB,  or  an  ether  Bdvadftt 
and  gdnenUf  exproesea  time,  plMe,  degree,  or  manner. 

That  Is  a  pronomlDal  adleclire,  not  eomparud ;  standing  for  Utat  method.  In  the  third  paraon,  iliwnUr  Bwmber, 
neuter  gender,  a  id  nomtnattre  oaae.    [See  Ota.  1  wi.  p.  1.  An  B4}eetiTe  to  a  word  added  to  a  bobb  ar 

prononn,  and  gonerallj  osproasoa  quality,  i,  A  pronoEaiaal  adjeetlre  to  a  deflnltiTe  word  which  mtj  dttK 
aeoompanj  lla  nonn  or  represent  it  nndeiatood.  9.  The  third  perscn  to  that  wUeh  danotaa  the  penoa  or 
thing  merelr  spoken  oL  4.  The  siagnlar  number  to  that  whieh  danotea  but  one.  6,  The  neitlar  geBdcr  to 
that  which  donates  things  that  aro  neither  mala  nor  female.  A.  The  nomiuativ*  eaae  to  that  fotBi  or  atoto  of 
a  noun  or  nrotiouo,  which  nanalljr  denotea  the  snl^oct  of  a  flnite  Torb. 

is  a  preposition.    1.  A  prepodtloa  to  a  word  uaed  to  axpreia  some  retotiOB  of  dlArBirt  ttdhga  or  thonghtl  to 
each  other,  and  to  ganerallT  placed  belors  a  noun  or  a  pnaooo. 
WMek  to  aprenoon.    1,  A  pronoun  to  a  word  used  in  atoad  of  a  nonn, 

TIte  to  the  duSidtii  artlide.  1.  An  artiola  to  tha  word  tMe,  on,  or  a,  which  wo  not  bc£n«  aonna  to  limit  their  «lg- 
nlfloatloa.   i.  The  deftnlte  arthde  to  (As,  which  deootea  aooia  partloalar  tUng  or  things. 

Airstois  to  a  common  ai^ectlTe,  oomparod  by  means  of  the  adTertM;  Mreles*,  wtors  earsiess,  Moaf  eorstoai,' or, 
ootsImb,  fsa*  osrsfass,  Utul  earMsst.  1.  An  adjective  to  a  word  added  to  a  noua  or  pmaoun,  and  geDeraUr 
ezprjases  qnalltj.  &  A  common  adlectlvo  to  anr  ordlnair  epdthet,  or  adJeotive  doiMMtng  qnalltj  or  dtn^ 
tloo.  3.  Those  a4]wtiTea  irtiich  msjba  vartod  in  sanaai  Dot  not  in  form,  are  compared  bj  moaas  of  ad- 
verbs. 

Arg  to  a  verk    1.  A  verb  Is  a  word  that  algnUea  to  ta,  to  aet,  or  to  b«  aeted  vpon. 

Xitvut  to  an  adverb.  1.  An  adverb  ton  wovd  added  to  a  vaib,  a  parOd^a,  an  adJoellTe,  omother  advsrb;  and 
genarallr  ezpnoaea  tlao,  ^bce,  dagrea,  or  manner. 

Fond  to  a  common  adjeottve,  compared  regularij,  fond,  fonder,  foniut;  but  here  made  anpertotlve  Xiy  the  ad- 
verb luM.  I.  Aa  adjective  to  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  gunciallj  exproaaea  quaU^.  9.  A 
common  adJeetlTe  to  anr  ordinary  (^itbet,  or  adJeoUvo  deuotlug  quall^  or  altuatton.  IL  Tha  ipMtotlffa 
doxreo  to  that  whieh  to  most  or  lain  tit  all  inelnded  with  iL 

TMih  is  a  verb.    1.  A  verb  to  a  word  that  sigDiBea  to  b«,  to  act,  or  to  fte  oetod  vpon. 

IiMrnftU^  to  an  adverb.    1.  An  adverb  to  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an  ofteradvislii 

ao'l  generally  espresaes  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner. 
iIibEtUn>7  is  a  partldple.    1.  A  parOdpIo  to  a  word  derived  tnaa  a  verb,  participating  the  proMrttos  of  a  vorb^ 

and  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun;  and  to  generally  formed  by  adding  ing,  d,  or  ed,  to  the  Torn. 
VAntooSBsr  to  a  pronoun.    1.  A  pronoun  to  a  word  used  In  stt^ad  of  a  noun. 
It  is  a  verb.    1.  A  verb  to  a  word  that  aipiiflea  to  bt,  to  act,  or  to  &«  aeUi  upon. 

FaXte  to  a  eommon  adjective,  of  tha  poeltive  degree ;  compared  regnlariy,  /turn,  f^ltar.,  fitUtaL  1.  An  adjective 
to  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  geuarally  expresses  quality.  %  A  ocmmoii  adjective  to  any  ordi- 
nary epithot,  or  adJeetlve  denottug  quality  or  sitoation,  8,  The  podtive  degree  to  tlut  which  is  ezpreaaed 
by  the  adjective  in  Its  simple  form. 

Mwviering  to  a  partielptol  adjective,  compared  by  meana  of  tbo  adverts;  blundering,  vwre  blundering,  vtogt 
blundering;  or,  blundering,  Um  biundering,  Uaat  btandering.  1.  An  adJeeUve  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun 
or  pronoun,  and  genendly  ezpresaos  quality.    2;  A  partldpid  hiUmIIvb     om  f<>™  ^  *  part- 

idpla, but  differs  from  it  by  i>decti:ig  the  idea  of  time  3.  Thaaa  Mtlaettvea  which  nuty  Iw  vailed  In  aenao, 
but  oot  tu  form,  are  compared  by  meana  of  adverhs.  * 

Or  to  a  conjunction.  I.  A  conjunction  to  a  word  nsod  to  eanaaet  words  or  noteaoca  la  ooastructloD,  and  to  show 
thd  dependence  of  tliu  terms  so  eonneetpd. 

Uninannerlif  to  a  common  adjective,  compared  by  meana  of  tho  advorbc;  unmannerly,  more  tmmannerljf,  most 
unmann«rl^,-  or,  unmaiuterly,  teas  unmannerlt/,  least  unmannerly.  1.  An  adjuctive  is  a  word  added  to  a 
noun  or  pronoun,  and  generally  expressea  quality.  8.  A  oommon  adjective  to  any  ordinary  epithet,  or  ad- 
JocUto  denoting  quality  or  dtuatlon.  B.  Tboae  adjostlvea  wbleb  stay  be  vailad  lu  sanaek  but  not  la  form, 
are  oonparad  bf  ateaoa  of  advwte 

Lesson  I — Farsino. 

**The  noblest  and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which  human  ingenuity  cm  boast, 
is  that  of  writing." — RobertaotCs  America^  Vol.  II,  p.  193. 

"  Gharlemague  was  the  tallest,  the  handsomest,  and  tho  strongest  man  of  his  time ; 
Lis  appearance  was  tmly  majestic,  and  he  had  snrpiinng  agility  in  all  sorts  of  manly 
exercises." — Stories  of  France,  p.  19. 

"  Money,  like  other  things,  is  more  or  leas  valuabld,  as  it  is  less  or  more  plentiful." 
— BeatU^g  Moral  Science,  p.  378. 

"  The  right  way  of  actinv,  is,  in  amoral  sense,  as  much  a  reality,  in  the  mind  of  an 
ordinsty  mim,  as  the  strai^t  or  the  right  road." — Dr.  Murrm^t  Eitt.  Lang^  i,  118. 

'^The  full  period  of  several  members  possessea  most  dignity  and  modnlation,  and 
conveys  also  the  greatest  degree  of  foroe^  by  admitting  ^  closest  compression  of 
tliought" — JanUeMo^a  B&et^  p.  79. 

"  His  great  master,  Demosthenes,  in  addressing  popular  audiences,  never  had  re- 
course to  a  similar  expedient.   JSe  avoided  redundancies  aa  equivocal  and  feeble. 
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He  aimed  only  to  make  the  deepest  and  most  efficient  impression ;  and  he  employed 
ibr  this  purpose,  the  plainest,  the  fewest,  and  the  most  emphatic  words." — lb.,  p.  68. 

"The  high  eloquence  which  1  hare  last  mentioQed,  is  always  the  ofifepring  of  pas- 
rion.  A  man  actuated  a  stroaig  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at 
otb»  times.  He  is  conscious  of  mora  strength  and  force ;  he  utters  greater  senti- 
nKmtB,  coDoeives  hig^r  doHgns,  and  executes  them  with  a  boldnesa  and  felicity,  t£ 
which,  on  ocoaaoDS,  he  could  not  think  himsself  capable." — JBl<Ur'»  £Xetf 
p.  286. 

'*Hi8  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nerrow  and  strong, 
In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  rolPd  along." — ChurckiU. 

"  To  make  the  humble  prood,  the  proud  snbmiss, 
"Waer  the  wiaeBt,  and  t^e  hetm  more  brave." —  W.  S.  Zandor, 

LufiON  IL — ^Pabbiho. 

"  I  am  satisfied  ihat  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  it  is  best,  safest,  as  well  as  most  right 
and  honorable,  to  speak  freely  and  plainly." — Ckannin^t  latter  to  Clay,  p.  4. 

The  gospel,  when  preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  through 
the  wonder-working  power  of  God,  can  make  the  proud  humble,  the  selfish  disinter- 
ested, the  worldly  heavenly,  the  sensual  pure." — Ckrutian  Experience,  p.  399. 

I  am  Bo  much  the  better,  as  I  am  t^ie  liker*  the  best;  and  so  muob  the  holier, 
as  I  am  more  conformable  to  the  holiest^  or  rather  to  Him  who  is  holiness  itself." — 
Bp.  Beveridffe. 

**  Whether  any  thing  in  Christianity  appears  to  them  probable,  or  improbable ; 
conaiatait,  or  inoondstent ;  a^i^eeable  to  what  they  should  have  expected,  or  the  con- 
tniT ;  wise  and  good,  or  ridiculous  and  useless ;  is  perfectly  irrelevant" — JlCHvaine^a 
BwCUnees,  p.  523. 

**  God's  providence  is  higher,  and  deeper,  and  larger,  and  stronger,  than  all  the 
skill  of  his  adversaries  ;  and  his  pleasure  shall  be  accomplished  in  their  overthrow, 
eicept  they  repent  and  become  his  friends." — Cox,  on  Chrittianity,  p.  445. 

"A  just  r^sh  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper,  ele^;ant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or 
painting,  in  architecture  or  gardoiing,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the  same  just  relish 
of  these  qualities  in  character  and'  benaviour.  To  the  man  who  has  acquired  a  taste 
80  acute  and  accomplished,  every  action  wrong  or  improper  must  be  highly  disgust- 
ful :  if,  in  any  instance,  the  overbearing  power  of  pasEdon  sway  him  from  his  duty, 
he  returns  to  it  with  redoubled  resolntion  never  to  be  swayed  a  second  time." — 
£nMf,  JSZemmfe     CWttann,  Vol.  i,  p.  26. 

**  In  grave  Qoiatilian's  copious  work,  wo  find 
Hie  juBtest  rales  md  dearest  method  join'd." — Pope,  on  CWc. 

Lesson  HI. — Pxitsma. 

"  There  are  several  sorts  of  scandalom  tempers ;  some  malicions,  and  some  effemi- 
nate ;  others  obstinate,  brotish,  and  savage.  Some  humours  are  childish  and  silly ; 
some,  fiilse,  and  othoo,  acunilouB;  aome,  meroaiary,  and  stnne,  tyi-aonicaL" — Cw- 
Uet't  Anttnmtu,  p.  62. 

"  Words  are  obviously  voluntary  :  and  they  are  also  arbitrary ;  excepting  a 
fer  simple  sounds  expreadve  of  certam  internal  emotions,  which  sounds  being  ue 
same  in  all  languages,  must  be  the  work  of  nature :  thus  the  unpremeditated  tones 
<^  admiration  are  mo  same  in  all  men." — Karnes,  Elements  of  Crii.,  i,  347. 

A  stately  and  majestic  air  requires  sumptuous  apparel,  wliich  ought  not  to  be 
y,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman  of  consummate  beauty  can 
to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet  shows  best  in  a  plain  dress." — lb.,  p.  279.  "  Of 
an  external  objects  a  graceful  person  is  the  most  agreeable.  But  in  vain  will  a  per- 
son attempt  to  be  graceful,  who  is  defident  in  amiable  qualities." — Ib^  p.  299. 

*  Tba  NcoUr  comMriam  «f  Wa  vord,  ^ttt,  ttier,  tffaiC)  Menu  to  be  obKflete,  or  naulr       It  It  iddoni 

vttbvhom  beli-ls  liM  to  ChrW:.''-^Evcb^«  ITarii, ToL  I, UOt  "Of  OodUke  pow'rT  turUkut  Gads 
tk«r  aMu'd.'*— jniCsn,  P.  L.  B.  Tt,  L  SOL 
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"  The  hu\ts  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excellence  are  more  dangerous,  because 
the  influence  of  his  example  is  more  extensive ;  and  the  interest  of  learning  requiia 
that  they  should  be  discovered  aod  stigmatized,  before  they  have  the  saactton  of  an- 
tiquity bestowe<l  upon  them,  and  become  precedents  oi  indisputable  aiUhorit;^."— 
J)r.  Johnson^  RamUer^  Vol.  ii,  No.  93. 

"  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  wit^,  more  reverend  than  plansiUe,  ssd 
more  advised  than  confident ;  above  all  things,  int^rrit^  is  their  portion  and  pnpff 
rirtue." — BaeorCt  Snayt,  p.  145. 

"  The  wisest  nations,  having  the  most  and  best  ideas,  will  ccmsequently  hsfe  ^ 
best  and  most  copious  languages.** — HarrWa  Hennu,  p.  408. 

"  Here  wo  trace  the  operation  of  powerfiil  causes,  while  we  remain  ignwant  of 
their  nature ;  but  everything  goes  on  with  such  r^ularity  and  harmony,  as  to  gire 
a  striking  and  convincmg  proof  of  a  combining  directing  intelligence." — Lifet^  W, 
Allatj  Vol.  i,  p.  170. 

"  The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  over 
Hmorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty, 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  un&dventurous." — MUkm, 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
ERBOSS  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Lessoit  T. — Dbqrebs. 

"  I  have  the  real  excuso  of  the  lionestast  sort  of  bankrupts." —  Cawley^a  Preface,  p.  viiL 

[FoBirnLK— Not  proper,  beeaoM  the  a^j^^e  Aon«i(M(  1b  bitTildycaiiipKrad     Mt    Bat,  Mcordlw  to  • 
dple  Btfttod  on  p«ge  SdSd  conoemiofr  the  regular  decrees,  "  Tbii  methea  of  eompulaoii  is  to  be  ^i8(d  taj  u 
moDoarllablea,  Md  to  dlM^riUbles  of  a  emooth  lerm&utlon,  or  sueh  M  recdre  it  and  etOl  bave  bat  oh  mfoitit 
aflor  tdeMeenk"  Therenire,  AonMfMt  abould  be motC  koMct;  thiu,  "I  tMTetbeml  axeueof  thewoirftai> 
eat  aort  of  bsnknipti."] 

"The  honooraidmt  part  of  talk,     to  Ej^vetiieoocsanoa."-— 2faem'«  JEtaiys^    90.  "Ito^Um 

ODO  of  Ills  own  modeetest  proverbs." — Barday'a  Works,  iii,  340.  "  Our  language  is  now  certaintgr 
propirerand  moro  natural,  than  it  waa  formerly." — Bp.  Burwt  "  Which  will  be  of  most  and  &e- 
qi .'litest  U30  to  him  in  the  world." — Locke,  on  Education,  p.  1C3.  "The  same  is  notified  in  d» 
u'>tableat  placsa  in  the  diocese." — Whitffift.  "But  it  was  the  dreodibllest  taght  that  ever  I  stw." 
— Pii-jrim's  Progren,  p.  70.  "  Four  of  tho  andentest,  aobereet,  and  discreetest  of  the  bnthrnv 
chod^Q  fi>r  tha  occasbn,  shall  n^ulato  it" — Lixke,  on  Ohmh  Boo.  "Sar  can  then  be  a^  den 
andamtandtDg  of  any  BtMnan  author,  especially  of  andentcr  tinii^  without  this  skilL" — WoBa'i 
Partielea,  p.  i.  "  Par  the  leamodcst  of  tho  Greeks.  '~~Ib.,  p.  120,  "  The  leameder  tboo  art.  the 
hambler  be  thoo." — lb.,  p.  328.  "  Ho  is  none  of  the  beat  cr  honcetest" — Ib^  p.  214.  ^Tla 
proparest  m3thod3  of  communicating  it  to  othora." — Bum'*  Gram.,  Prcf.,  p.  viii  "  What  Iwawn's 
great  Kin;  Imth  poworfiillost  to  send  a^inst  ms." — Paradise  LosL  "  lieoedtct  is  not  the  unbope- 
fullest  husband  that  I  know." — SiiAK. :  tn  Joh.  Did.  "  That  lie  should  immediately  do  all  tba 
mesnsst  and  tri^ofjest  thii^s  himselC" — Rat  :  tn  Johmon'g  Gram.,  p.  G.  "  I  shall  be  named 
among  the  Cimoasost  of  woraea."— ^tLTO:i's  Samsoa  Ayaniatet :  tt.  "  Tfaoao  hove  tbo  iDTeottreat 
beads  for  all  purpoaei"— Asohah:  ib.  "The  wretchedcr  oie  tho  contemnenof  aU  helpfc"— Bcr 
JO!fsox:  ib.  "  I  will  now  deliver  a  fbw  of  tho  propercst  aod  nRtaraJloet  considerations  that  be- 
long to  this  piece." — Worroy :  ii>.  "  Th3  mortalost  poisons  practised  by  tho  West  Indiana,  havo 
some  mixture  of  the  blood,  Ut,  or  flesh  of  man." — Bacox  :  ^.  "  Ho  so  won  upon  bun,  that  be 
raadsred  him  one  of  the  fkithAiIost  and  most  affectionate  alllea  the  Modes  ever  had." — RoBat,  ii. 
71.  " '  Yoa  aoo  bofore  you,'  siya  ho  to  him,  '  the  most  devoted  servant,  and  the  faitbfiillest  dlv, 
yoti  ever  had.'"— /ft.,  ii,  19.  "  I  chose  tho  flourishing'st  tree  in  all  the  pwk."— Owiey.  "Whidi 
ho  phtcad,  I  think,  soma  oenturios  backworder  thsn  Julius  Afiicsnus  thoof^t  fit  to  place  it  a^te^ 
warda."--B^y^/Db!,  on  ^ory,  p.  63.  "The  Tiber,  the  notedest  rirer  of  Italy.^'— ZriMJftofcJ 
Did, 

"To  fhrtherest  shores  tho  amborial  spirit  flies.*'~(^fl«r's  Grxm^  ^  140;  . 

 **  That  what  she  wills  to  do  say, 

Seems  wisest  virtoaasest,  discreetest,  best"— JfiUon,  B.  viil,  L  BM. 

Lsssoir  IL— — BfoxD. 

"  During  the  throe  or  four  first  years  of  its  existence."— Th^fcr'a  Digtrict  Sdtool,  pi  27. 

tFowcTLa.— Xot  proper,  b«xoM  tbe  ewdlnd  numben,  tkres  nAfimr  are  pat  before  the  ordinal  JirtL  Bat. 
seoOTdlngto  tbe  7tli  part  of  Obi.  Ttli,  paae  SSOth,  » In  qNtd^nKanj  iMrt  of  a  aeriea,  va  ooglit  to  place  tbeeir- 
^ndanmber  after  the  ordlnaL"  Thero<i>re  tho  vorda  tlnm  aod  fimr  aboold  be  nUoad  after  jM;  Ifea*^  -Dan 
tag  thojtr*  (Aree  or/ow  yeare  of  Ita  exietonce."] 

"  To  the  first  of  these  divisions,  my  ten  lost  lectures  have  been  devoted.**— .^danw**  lOuL,  Vol 
1,  pi  391.   "  There  an  m  the  twwty-^jur  states  not  less  than  sizfy  tiioaaand  coouaoii  ■^hooto."— 
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Htf/hr'a  DMrid  School,  p.  38.  "  I  know  of  nothing  vbich  gives  teachers  so  miich  trouble  as  this 
vast  of  firmnefls." — lb.,  p.  57.  "  I  know  of  nottung  that  throws  Buch  darkness  over  the  line 
which  separates  right  &oin  wrong." — lb.,  p.  68.  "Koue  need  this  purity  and  simplictty  of 
language  and  thought  so  modi  as  tho  common  Bdud  inatrui^."— p.  64.  "I  know  of  no 
periodkal  that  ia  ao  valuable  to  the  teacher  aa  the  Annals  of  EducatkoL"— iZ>.,  p.  67.  "  Are  not 
these  schools  of  the  highest  importance  ?  Should  not  every  individual  feel  the  deepest  interest  in 
their  character  and  condition?" — lb.,  p.  76.  "If  inatniction  were  made  a  piofeEsion,  teacheiB 
would  foel  a  sympathy  for  each  other." — lb.,  p.  93.  "Nothing  is  so  likely  to  iaterest  children  as 
novelty  and  change." — Ih.,  p.  131.  "  I  know  of  no  labour  which  affords  bo  much  happineES  as 
that  of  the  taacher's." — lb.,  p.  13G.  "  Tbeir  Ecbool  oxcrdsea  are  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable 
of  any  that  thoy  engt^  in." — lb.,  p.  136.  "  I  know  of  no  exercise  so  beneficial  to  the  pupQ  as 
that  of  drawing  maps." — lb.,  p.  176.  "  I  know  of  nothing  in  which  our  district  schools  are  so 
dc&ctiTQ  as  they  are  in  the  art  of  teaching  grammar." — p.  196.  "I  know  cf  nothing  so 
eataly  acquired  as  histoiy." — lb.,  p.  206.  "  I  know  of  noUiing  fi>r  which  echtdars  usually  have 
mdi  an  ^horrenco,  as  composition." — lb.,  p.  210.  "There  Is  nothing  in  our  fellow-men  that  we 
should  respect  with  so  much  sacredncss  as  their  good  name." — lb.,  p.  307.  "Sure  never  any 
thing  was  so  unbred  aa  that  odious  man." — Conobeve  :  in  Joh.  Diet.  "  In  the  dialogue  between 
the  mariner  and  the  shade  of  the  deoeast" — PhUoiogical  Mttteum,  i,  4GG.  "  These  ma&ter-norks 
would  still  be  leas  exoellmt  and  finiaht." — i,  469.  "  Eveiy  attempt  to  staylace  the  language 
of  poUflbt  cmTMsation,  tenders  our  phraseoloer  inelegant  and  clum^." — lb.,  i,  678.  "Here  are 
a  lew  of  the  tmpleasant'at  words  that  ever  blotted  paper."— Shae.  :  in  Joh.  Sid.  "With  tho 
most  eacfy,  undisobliging  tranmtionB." — Beooue  :  ib.  "Fear  is,  of  all  afl^tions,  the  tinsptest  to 
admit  any  conference  vritb  reason." — Hookeb;  ib.  "Most  chymists  think  glofs  a  body  more 
und^etroyable  than  gold  itselt" — Botle  :  ib.  "  To  part  with  unhackt  edges,  and  boar  back  our 
barge  undinted." — Shak.  :  ib.  "  Erasmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted  Roman  Catholic,  was  trans- 
ported  with  this  passage." — ^Addison  :  ib.  "  There  aro  no  less  than  five  words,  with  any  of 
yUach  the  sentenoe  ndght  hare  termioated." — Can^pbtSa  BhA,  p.  397.  "The  one  preach  Christ 
of  oontentirai ;  but  tho  other,  of  love." — Phil^ppiem,  i,  16.  "  Hence  we  find  leas  discontent  and 
heart-buminga,  than  wlusre  ^e  subjects  aro  unequally  burdened." — Art  of  Thinking,  pi  66. 
"The  serpent,  subtiTBt  beast  of  all  the  field, 
I  knew;  but  not  wHh  human  voice  indued." — MHiTon:  Joh.  Did.,  w.  Human. 


"  Brutus  engaged  with  Amns ;  and  so  flcoce  was  tho  attack,  that  Ihcy  pierced  one  onotber  at 
the  same  time." — Lempriere'a  Did. 

CFomnnx. — Not  proper,  bernue  the  phnM  one  another  !■  hero  itpplled  to  two  pcnums  only,  the  word*  an 
ud  otiter  being  needlcMlj  coropoand«d.  But,  oocording  to  Obaemtlon  lIHh,  on  the  CiMsea  of  Aitjcctlres,  each 
eOitr  must  be  upplled  to  two  penont  or  thfcigi,  and  one  an  other  to  mora  than  two.  Therafera  on*  auMer 
■bonld  horo  be  eocA  o(A«r;  thns,  "Bratui  en^gsd  with  Anuui  udBofloreoWM  the  atta^  that  they  pleraed 
taeh  other  at  the  sune  time."] 

"Her  two  brothers  were  one  after  another  turned  into  stone."— -ir(  of  Thinking,  p,  194. 
"Nouns  are  often  usod  as  adjectives;  as,  A  gotd-tiag,  a  «tl»er-cup." — Lamit's  Gram.,  p.  14. 
"Kro  and  water  destroy  ono  another."— TTcuKwfrocAff  Gram.,  p.  82.  "Two  negatives  in  Et^ 
lish  destroy  one  another,  or  aro  equivalent  to  an  nfflimative." — Lowth'a  Oram.,  p.  94;  E.  Demo's, 
111;  Mack's,  147;  Murray's,  193;  CkureMSs,  148;  P>anam\  135;  C.Adama's,  102;  Uamlin's, 
79;  Alger's,  66;  Fisk^s,  140;  JngersoWa,  207;  and  many  oViers.  "Two  negatives  destroy  one 
another,  and  aro  generally  equivalent  to  an  affirmativo," — KirkhaiwtS  Gram.,  p.  191 ;  FtUorCB,  86. 
"Two  negatives  destroy  one  another  and  make  an  t^Brmativc." — Ji  Flints  Gram.,  p.  79.  "T\ro 
negatives  destroy  one  another,  being  equivalent  to  an  affirmative." — lYosffs  EL  of  E.  Gram.,  p. 
4S.  "Two  ot)j«!ts,  resomblmg  one  another,  are  presented  to  the  ImogiiuticHL" — Piirker'a  Es^r- 
eiaea  Ai  Qnnp.,  p.  47.  "Uankind,  in  cnder  to  hold  converse  with  each  othor,  fisund  it  necessaiy 
to  ^re  names  to  objects." — Kirkham^a  Gram.,  p.  42.  "  Words  are  derived  ftom  each  other*  ta 
various  waya" — Cooper's  Gram.,  -p.  108.  "  Thero  aro  many  other  ways  of  deriving  words  from 
one  another." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  131.  "  When  several  verba  connected  by  conjunctions,  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  sentence,  the  auxiliary  is  usually  omitted  except  witli  tho  first" — Frosl'a 
Gram.,  p.  91.  "  Two  or  moro  verbs,  liaving  tho  aame  nomiuatlvo  case,  and  immediately  follow- 
ing one  another,  ore  also  separated  by  commas."^ — Murray's  Gram,,  p.  270;  C.  Adams's,  126; 
Jiusatirs,  113 ;  and  others.  "  Two  or  more  adverbs  immediately  suceeodicg  eaih  other,  must  bo 
separated  by  commas." — Same  Grammars.  "  If,  however,  the  membet?  EUccoeding  each  other, 
aro  very  closely  connected,  tho  comma  is  unnecessary." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  273 ;  Comly'a,  152 ; 

■  ThlB  ezamplo,  a^d  Mrenl  others  that  fidlow  It,  are  no  taAlnnrj  wilednmB  j  Oiej  ara  dowtiilght  Iriah  bnlla, 
making  aetfona  or  relatlona  redproral,  whora  reef  prucltf  la  utterly  unlmttsinahlc.  Two  words  can  no  more  ba 
"derived  from  each  other,"  than  two  Ktinn  crenturi>»  can  hn»o  rocclrert  their  cxlntenca  from  ooeli  other.  So, 
two  things  oai  nerer  "miereed  ear.h  other,"  oxeopt  thej  alternate  or  mnvn  in  u  cirrle :  and  a  gn^ter  number  In 
train  can  "/ollow  one  an  oU«r"  only  in  somo  Impprfcct  avnie,  not  at  all  rL-cInrnciil.  Ti  some  Instances,  then- 
fere,  the  best  form  of  correction  will  be,  to  r^ect  the  redprocal  terms  slloKnthw. — O.  Buowy. 

t  This  doctrine  of  ponctantlon.  If  not  abwilutelj  false  in  itself.  Is  here  very  badly  taught.  When  only  tteo 
wrde.  of  any  sort,  occur  In  the  same  constnietlon,  they  seldom  require  tho  comma ;  and  never  can  thpy  need 
Dwrs  than  one,  wltcmtB  these  granunarlaas,  ty  tlieir  ^nral  vord  "commas,'*  nggcst  a  oonataat  demand  fi>r 
two  or  Bun.— Bbowk 


To  roach  th*  dghtti  hundred,  than  tho  cis^tieth  year?"— Dekium  :  B.  P.,  ii,  244. 
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mi  othm.  "  (hatitadfl^  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  naturally  prodaces  a  rery  pleasliig 
snaatkm  in  the  mind  of  a  grateAil  man." — Mw.,  p.  287.  "Sereral  verbs  ia  the  laflnitive  mood, 
having  a  oommoa  dependence,  and  aooceediog  one  another,  are  alao  divided  by  cooimaB." — 
Oamly's  Gram.,  p.  163.  "  Tho  aeveral  words  o!  whidi  it  consiats,  have  so  near  a  relatioQ  to  each 
otbor."— Murray's  Oram.,  p.  268;  Cbm^'a,  IM;  Suat^a,  111;  amt  oMers.  "When  two  or 
more  verba  have  the  game  nominatlTe,  and  immediately  follow  one  another,  or  two  or  more  ad- 
verbs imme^tely  socoeod  one  anotiier,  they  must  be  separated  by  oommas." — Gomly's  Gram~, 
p.  145.  "Nouns  firequently  sucoeed  eadi  other,  meaning  the  same  thind^." — Sanborn's  Gratn., 
-p.  63.  "  And  tiiesd  two  tenaas  may  thua  answer  one  another." — Johnaoa^a  Oram.  Com^  p.  322. 
"Or  8om3  other  relation  which  two  objects  bear  to  oae  another." — Jamiexm's  HheL,  p.  149. 
"That  tho  heathena  tolerated  eooh  other,  ia  allowed." — Ooopd  iia  own  Witaeat,  p.  16.  "^d  yet 
these  two  porsons  love  one  anotiier  tenderly." — Mtaroi/^a  £.  Header,  p.  112.  "  In  the  ail  hun- 
dredth aid  first  year." — Gen.,  viii,  13.  "Nor  is  this  arguii^(tf  his  but  a  literate  clamour." — Bar- 
day'a  Works,  i,  2&0.  "In  sevorali  of  them  the  inward  life  of  Chriatiaidty  ia  to  be  taaiid."—Ib., 
iii,  273.  ''ThoagfaAlvara^I)e^laat8rlI^•adother,aUowitIlattobenuraL"— 
Om^  p.  169.  "  Even  flie  moat  disripate  and  dtanMlass  bhiahed  at  the  right**— Xampi  DicL,  w. 
Anttoehua.  "We  feel  a  superior  satiAclion  in  aarveyiiig  the  life  HnimaJs,  than  that  of  vegeta- 
bles."— JanUeaoiCa  RheL,  172.  "Bat  this  man  is  so  fhll  ftaughted  with  malioe." — Bareiay'a 
Workt,  iii,  265.  "That  I  suggest  some  things  oonouning  the  properest  xama.^-^SIttif'a BM^ 
p.  837. 

"  So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  tiie  lovdiest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met"— JfiUm,  P.  L.,  B.  It,  L  821. 

"  Aim  at  the  high'est,  trithout  the  bigh'est  attun'd 
'VUl  be  for  thee  no  ritlang,  or  not  kmg.*'— Jd,  P.  IL,  B.  Iv,  L  10ft. 


CHAPTER  v.— PRONOUNS.  ' 

A  Pronoun  ia  a  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noun :  as.  The  boy  loves  his 

book ;  he  has  lon^  lessons,  and  he  learns  them  well. 

The  pronouns  in  our  language  are  twenty-four  ;  and  their  variations 
are  thirty-two :  so  that  the  number  of  words  of  tma  dass,  is  fifty-six. 

OBSERVATIOIT& 

Ods.  1. — ^!nte  word  for  wUch  a  pronoun  stands,  ia  called  ita  aaiaoeSent,  because  it  usually  pre- 
cedes the  pronoun.  But  some  have  limited  the  term  antaceieni  to  the  word  represented  by  a 
rdcUive  pronoan.  There  can  be  no  propiie^  in  thia,  unleas  we  will  have  every  pronoun  to  be  a 
rebtive,  when  it  stands  for  a  noun  which  preoedes  it;  and,  if  so,  it  should  be  called  Bomethiog 
else,  wh3n  the  noun  is  to  be  found  elsewhwa.  In  the  exat^le  abov^  his  and  he  represent  ho\i, 
and  them  represanta  laaaona;  and  these  noons  are  as  truly  the  aoteoedatts  to  the  pronoun^  as  any 
can  be.  Yet  Air,  he,  and  Mem,  in  oor  most  approved  grammara,  are  not  called  relative  pronoona, 
but  personal 

Ods.  2. — Every  pronomi  may  bo  oxpUuned  as  standing  for  the  name  of  something,  ibr  the  thing 
itfej^  unnamed,  or  for  a  former  pronoan ;  and,  with  the  noun,  jHvnoun,  or  thing,  for  whiidi  it  stands 
evoy  pronoun  must  agree  la  person,  number,  aud  gender.  The  ezoepttoDS  to  thi&  whether 
parent  or  red,  are  very  fbw;  and,  as  their  oooorrenoe  la  unfi^uent,  there  will  be  Uttleoooasini 
to  notice  them  till  we  come  to  syntax.  But  If  the  student  will  observe  the  use  and  import  of 
pronouns,  he  miy  easily  see,  that  8om9  of  them  are  put  niManivedy,  for  nonns  not  preVioady 
introduced ;  some,  rt^iody,  for  nouns  or  pronoana  gtnng  before;  schoo,  adjeeiivd^,  for  nouns  that 
must  follow  thsm  in  any  esplaaotion  which  can  bo  made  of  the  aensa  These  three  modes  cnT 
sabsUtttUon,  aro  very  different  ®<^h  from  the  others.  Yet  they  do  not  serve  for  an  accurate 
divisbn  of  the  jHonouna ;  because  it  often  happens,  that  a  suliMtitute  wldch  oommonly  icprasents 
the  noun  in  cmo  of  these  ways,  will  sometimes  r^reeent  it  in  tun  other. 

Ods.  3.— The  prononns  /and  than,  in  their  diArant  modiAoatkna,  stand  immediately  for  p^ 
sons  that  b.t%  in  genor^tl,  suflDdently  known  witiiout  hdng  muned;  (/  meaning  ihe  vpeakei'.  and 
Aou,  thi  hs3rer-)  their  antecedents,  or  nouna,  ore  therefore  generally  wndavtood.  The  other 
personal  pronouns,  also,  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  general  and  demonstrative  sense,  to  denote 
persons  or  things  not  previously  mentioned;  as,  "^e  that  hath  knowledge,  qjareth  his  words." — 
Bible.  Here  he  is  equivalent  to  the  man,  or  the  peraon.  "  The  care  of  posterity  is  most  in  tiiem 
that  have  oo  posterity." — Bacon.  Here  them  is  equivalent  to  those  peraons.  "  How  for  do  you 
call  A  to  such  a  place?" — PrieOley'a  Qrom^  p.  85.  Here  ii,  according  to  Frieetley,  is  put  for  Oa 
difftMSft  "  For  the  priest's  lips  should  Ira^  knowledge,  and  Ihey  should  seek  the  law  at  hia 
mouth." — Malachi,  ii,  7.  Here  they  Is  put  indefinitely  for  men  at  people.  So  who  and  v>hiA, 
though  called  relatives,  do  not  always  rdate  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  g^ag  befi^^  them;  for  vAa 
may  be  a  direct  substitute  for  t^uU  peraon;  and  wMe&  may  mean  v^iehperaon,  orwMehthinff:  aa, 
**  And  he  that  was  healed,  wist  not  wAo  it  waa." — John,  v,  13.  That     "  n«  mm  wfto  was 
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beafed,  knew  not  wAot  wraoK  It  WIS."  "  I  care  sot  wUcA  70a  tako  \  they  am  so  mooh  alike,  ono 
flBDOOt  tdl  wWcA  Is  wAuA." 

Ob&  4. — A  pronoun  with  which  a  question  is  asbod,  usoaUy  atanda  for  somo  pcreoQ  or  thhig 
unknown  to  the  speaker;  tho  noun,  tlierefore,  coonot  occur  bofore  but  may  bo  uaed  after  it  or 
hi  place  of  it  Examples:  "In  the  grave,  who  shall  give  thoe  thoiika?" — Ps.,  vi,  6.  Here  the 
word  wJio  is  equivalent  to  what  person,  taken  interrogatively.  "Which  of  you  couvinccth  me  of 
ant" — ifiAn,  viii,  48.  That  is,  "  TWiicA  wwct  of  you ?"  "Master,  wAoi  shall  wo  do?" — into,  iil, 
11  That  te,  "  Whai  ad,  or  Oaagr"  These  soh^iona,  bowew,  oonvert  vihich  and  ichat  into 
a^ftetiges :  and,  in  fact,  as  they  have  no  infleotitHiB  Sat  the  numben  nod  ooses^  there  ia  reason  to 
think  them  at  all  times  essentially  such.  Wo  call  them  pronouns,  to  avoid  tho  iuoonvenience  of 
soppofling  and  supplying  an  infinite  multitude  of  ellipses.  But  loho,  tboogh  often  eqaivalcnt  (as 
ahove)  to  ao  selective  and  a  noun,  is  never  itself  used  affectively;  ^  is  always  a  pronoun. 

Obs.  6. — la  respect  to  v^o  or  wAom,  it  somotimes  utiles  UUle  or  no  difference  to  the  arage^ 
whether  we  take  it  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  equivalent  to  what  peraon,  or  suppose  it  to  relate 
to  an  anteoedrat  understood  before  it:  aa,  "  Even  so  the  Son  qnickeneth  ie?iom  he  will." — Joftn, 
V,  21.  That  is— -"wftol  penma  be  wQl,"  or,  "  tMoae  pemmt  whom  he  will ;"  tar  tiie  Gre^  word 
fbrmkom,  1%  in  ibSa  iantanoft,  lAitaL  The  Anssr  Is  a  abortar  axitewtwn  of  the  mea^ng;  tnt 
the  latter  I  take  to  bo  the  true  aoconot  of  the  oonatraotion;  Ex,  by  the  other,  we  nuike  (atom  « 
double  relatlTe,  and  the  otfject  of  two  governing  words  at  onca  80^  periu^  <^  the  fbUowing 
examide^  wUdi  Dr.  Johnson  dtes  under  the  w«m  toho^  to  show  irtiat  he  0^  its  "df^riBietHW 
mae:**— • 

**  There  thou  teUst  of  kings,  and  who  ae^iro  • 
Who  fall,  teko  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moon." — Danid. 

Obs.  6. — ^It  sometimes  hi^pens  that  tho  real  antecedent,  or  tho  term  which  in  the  order  of  the 
aenae  must  stand  tieforo  the  pronoun,  is  not  placed  witecedently  to  it,  in  the  (vder  given  to  tho 
worda:  aa,  ""Itia  writtoi,  To  v^um  be  was  ntd  qwken  ihey  shall  see;  and  they  t^  lutvenot 
heard,  aball  anderatand." — Ronums,  xv,  21.  Hero  the  sense  is,  "  I^towAom  he  was  not  ^tokea 
tX,  dull  sea"  Whoever  takes  the  passage  oUnrwise,  totally  misunderstandB  it.  And  yet  the 
aame  order  <tf  the 'words  might  be  used  to  aigntfy,  "They  ehall  see  fo  to&im  (that  ia;  to  what  per- 
ton)  he  was  not  Bpokcn  oC"  TransporituxiB  of  this  kmd,  aa  well  u  d  evcoy  other,  occur  mort 
frequently  in  poetry.  The  following  onrnipiA  la  from  an  Essay  on  Sotir^  printed  with  Pope*! 
Worics^  but  written  by  one  of  his  Mends: — 

"  Whose  is  the  crime,  tho  scandal  too  bo  Vieirs ; 
The  knave  and  fool  are  tiieir  own  libellers."-— -(^  Broan, 

Ob&  1. — "V^  "peatmsl  and  the  interrogative  pronouns  often  stand  in  constructjon  aa  tho  aute- 
oedents  to  oUiw  pronouns:  as,  "He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  is  brother  to  Aim  Aol  is  a 
gnat  waater."— iVov.,  xviu,  9.  Hore  he  and  htm  are  each  eqidvalent  to  the  man,  and  each  ia 
taken  aa  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  whidi  follows  ft  *'  For  both  he  ffluf  suictifleth,  and  fkey 
«Ao  are  sanctified,  are  a&  of  one:  for  whidt  cause,  As  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren." — 
Ei^  H,  11.  Here  he  and  they  may  be  conddered  tho  antecedents  to  that  and  who,  of  the  first 
clause,  and  also  to  he  and  thetn,  of  the  second.  So  tho  intcrrogativo  who  may  be  the  antecedent 
tothe  relative  thai;  oa,  "  Who  that  has  any  moral  sense,  dares  tell  lies?"  Here  who,  being  equiv- 
aloit  to  tohal  person,  is  tho  term  with  which  tho  other  pronoim  agrees.  Nay,  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  (or  the  noun  which  is  implied  la  it,)  may  bo  the  uitocedent  to  a  penoJuU  pronoun ;  as, 
"  Who  fh^  given  to  Him,  and  it  shall  bo  recompensed  to  him  ag^?" — Bomans,  xi,  3B. 
Here  the  idea  i^  "  What  person  hath  first  e^vcn  any  thing  to  As  Lord,  ao  that  it  ought  to  be  r^ 
paid  him  P*  that  ia,  '*so  tlut  the  gift  aa^t  to  be  recompensed  fiom  Heaven  to  &a  giaerf  In  the 
Sdhnring  "^p^  the  first  pronoun  is  tho  antecedent  to  all  flie  rest: — 

"And  Ae  Oaf  never  doubted  hie  etatc^ 
Ml  may  perhaps — perlupe  he  may— too  late." — Oowper, 
Obb.  8. — So  the  pononal  pnnouna  of  the  potaeaaive  case,  (which  some  call  adJectivee,)  an 
sometimes  represented  by  relatives,  though  less  froquenUy  uian  thdir  primitives:  as,  "How 
Jlftrant,  O  Ortogrul,  is  thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to  tb^  perpetual  torments  of  unsatisfied 
deahrel" — Dr.  Johguou.  l^re  who  is  of  the  seooiid  person,  singular,  masculme;  and  repre- 
■enta  the  antecedent  prononn  thy :  toijhy  is  a  pronoun,  and  not  (as  some  writers  will  have  it) 
an  adjectiTe.  Examples  like  Hiis;  diqivove  the  doctrine  of  those  grammariaos  who  say  that  my, 
fly,  hia,  her,  ita,  udth^Tdarala  ow,  y»r,  tkeir,  are  adjectives.  For,  if  they  were  mere  adjeo- 
tives,  they  cooM  not  thus  be  made  antecedents.  Examples  of  this  oonatnctlon  are.aafficient^ 
common,  and  suflOdcntly  dear,  to  settle  that  point,  nnl^  they  oan  be  better  explained  In  same 
other  way.  Take  an  instance  or  two  more:  "And  they  are  wiUton  Sxour  admonition,  t^m 
t^om  the  ends  o(  the  worid  are  coma" — 1  Cbr.,  x,  11. 

"Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  beftiend ; 
Eia  praise  is  kwt,  who  stays  till  all  oommood," — Pope. 

CLASSES. 

X^rononxu  ore  divided  into  three  dasses ;  peraonal,  rdaHve,  and  itUer- 
rogcUive. 
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I.  A  personal  pronovn  is  a  pronoun  that  shows,  by  its  form,  of  what 
persOEi  it  is  ;  as,  *'  Whether  it"*  were  I  or  they^  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye  be- 
bered."— 1  Cor.,  xv,  11. 

The  simple  personal  prononns  are  fire :  namely,  /,  of  the  first  peisoo ; 
thou,  of  the  second  person ;  Ae,  akcj  and  itj  of  the  third  perscm. 

Tho  compound  personal  pronouns  are  also  five  :  namely,  myse^,  of  the 
first  p'jra{>n  ;  thyself j  of  the  second  person ;  himseJ/f  herself j  and  iU^f, 
of  tho  third  person. 

II.  A  rdative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  represents  an  antecedent  word 
or  phrase,  and  connects  different'  clauses  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  "No  people 
can  b3  gTiiatj  toho  havo  ceased  to  he  virtuoUB." — Br.  Johnxon, 

The  relative  pronouns  are  wAo,  which,  what,  that,  as,  and  tho  com- 
pounds tohoever  or  whosoeverj  whuAever  or  iffhicha>ever,  whatever  w 
whatsoever.f 

What  is  a  kind  of  double  relative,  equivalent  to  that  which  or  those  wMck; 
.  and  is  to  be  parsed,  first  as  antecedent,  and  then  as  relative :  as,  "  This  is 
what  I  wanted  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  which  I  wanted/' — L.  Murray. 

III.  An  interrogative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  with  which  a  qoestioa  a 
asked ;  as,  "  Who  touched  my  clothes  ?"—Mark.  v,  30. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  who,  whush,  and  what ;  being  the  Eame 
in  firm  as  relatives. 

Who  demands  a  person's  name  ;  whichj  that  a  person  or  thing  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others ;  whatj  the  name  of  a  thing,  or  a  person's  occu- 
pation and  character. 

OBSERTATIOlTa. 

003, 1.— Tho  pronouns  /and  mya^,  Oiou  and  Oiys^,  with  their  infloctSona,  are  Hterallf  tppli- 

cable  to  porsons  only;  but,  pjuraUody,  thoy  represent  brutes,  or  whaterer  else  the  bamaa 
imaginatioa  invests  witi)  speech  ond  reosoa  The  latter  use  oi  them,  though  literal  pnhapa  in 
every  thin^  but  parson,  coostitutea  the  purest  kind  of  pefBomScation.  For  example:  ''The  trea 
went  furtli  on  a  tlmo  to  anoint  a  king  over  them:  and  they  eaid  onto  the  tdive-tree^  'Bdgn  i'lo* 
over  ui.'  But  tho  olive-lree  stud  unto  them,  'Should  /  leave  my  latncsa,  wherewith  by  flis  they 
honour  God  and  man,  and  go  to  bo  promoted  over  the  trees  ?' "   See  Judges,  ix,  from  8  to  Ifi. 

Oos.  2. — Tiie  pronouns  hi  aad  himsdf,  «A«  and  hers^,  with  their  infloctioaa,  are  litoaUy  appfi- 
cable  to  parsom  and  to  brutes,  and  to  these  only;  if  uplied to  lifeloaa  d^ect^  tbejaofmatB 
tiiem,  and  are  fi^rotiro  in  gmder,  though  literal  poh^is  la  every  other  req>ect  For  ezmqile: 
"A  diamond  of  boauty  and  loatrc,  observing  at  hia  ride  in  the  same  cabinet,  not  only  many  other 
gems,  but  even  a  loaditvne,  began  to  question  the  latter  how  he  came  there— A«,  who  appeared  to 
b9  no  bstter  than  a  mere  flint,  a  sony  rusty-looking  pebble,  without  the  loast  abining  qoafity  to 
advance  him  to  such  honour ;  and  concluded  with  deling  him  to  keep  hSa  iS^aaoa,  lad  to  pay 
a  proper  raapNit  to  Aw  superiors." — Kamr-s's  Art  of  Thinibtn^  p.  22(1. 

0b9.  3.— Tb9  proQoan  aa  it  carrieti  iaitsuiruo  such  idea  as  that  of  personally,  or  box,  or  Ke, 
is  diiefly  used  with  rofbronco  t>  things  inanimato;  yet  tho  word  Is,  in  a  certam  way,  apfAcaUeto 
animals,  or  even  to  persons;  though  it  docs  not,  in  itself^  present  them  as  soch.  Thus  wo  say, 
"7i  is  /;" — "ii  was  (Aey ;"—"/(  was  youf — "/(  was  your  Offcni;" — "Jit  is  yoor  InM  that 
killed  oneof  my  oxen."  In  examples  of  ttiis  kind,  the  word  if  isshaply  dcmooatrative;  meaning, 
tts  ihing  or  subject  spoken  of.  That  subject,  whatever  it  be  in  itself  may  be  introduced  agiun  afler 
the  verb,  io  any  peraon,  number,  or  gender,  that  suits  it  But,  as  the  verb  agrees  with  the  iro- 
noun  it,  tho  word  which  follows,  can  in  no  sense  be  made,  as  Dr.  Priestley  will  have  ft  to  b^  tbs 
anteeediiU  to  that  pronoun.  Be^des^  it  is  con&ory  to  the  nature  oT  what  is  primarily  demookra- 
tivo,  to  represent  a  preceding  word  of  any  kbd.  The  Doctor  absurd^  aaya,  "Not  only  lUiypi 
bat  personi,  may  be  tho  antecedent  to  this  pronoun;  as,  Who  taUt  leittiot  Thmasf  L  e.  Wia 
ia  the  peraont  lawAha  Thomas  F" — P^ieatlej/'a  Oram^  p,  85.  In  tbeso  examples,  the  tennsare 
transposed  by  interrogation ;  but  that  circumstance^  though  it  may  have  helped  to  dooetre  thti 
author  and  Us  copiera,  affects  not  my  assertion. 

•  Soma  Krunimrlins  cxclnds  thn  word  U  from  tho  llrt  of  p4«raDiw1  prononTU,  bee&tiM  It  doM  not  oonnr  tha 
ld«a  of  thtt  pontarkBlIty  wUich  nonrfsta  in  individual  iTUelUijeiuw.  On  thi  other  huid.  they  wOI  have  »»•  »  m 
&  perunftl  pronnnn,  bcn<iuM  It  In  IticrBlIr  impUeit  io  pM-mtui  onlg.  or  IntelllK'-nt  betntn.  Bnt  I  Ju-Ig*  thsm  »  b* 
wrong  in  rntp«et  to  both ;  «n^,  had  thny  ^ivnn  d^ftniaonn  of  their  seTor*!  cIamm  of  prononni,  thev  nlikt  (W- 
lups  have  foond  out  that  >  t  word  it  is  ilmkvi  neraoiuLL  ia  m  RramnuiUail  mdm,  and  who,  cither  nbtin  or 
IntwroKatlvo. 

t  "  Whoao  and  whaUo  are  found  in  old  authors,  but  an  now  out  of  iiK."—ChnrchilCs  Gram.,  p.  TGL  TbeM 
anUqaatAd  worda  «n  eqntvalent  In  inport  to  wfeomwr  and  whataoner.  Tb«  fomwr,  wAov,  Miuc  OMd  naj 
ttawa  In  tha  mhb,  ami  oosasfanaQv  atao  bv  tba  poeti,  aa  by  Gowpar,  WUttlar,  and  othen^  «a&  haidir  ba  *U  to 
tM  oMM  I  tfcoagh  Wal^  lib  CbnrdUU,  pranoBBoad  tt  ao,  la  lite  im 
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Obs.  4.— The  pTODonn  w/to  is  osually  applied  only  to  peraooo.  Ita  ^licatioii  to  brates  or  to 
tliioits  b  improper,  unless  we  tneaa  to  peraoniiy  tliem.  But  whose,  the  possessive  cose  of  this 
relatire^  iii«»netiinca  used  to  supply  the  place  of  the  possesaivo  caac,  otherwise  wasting,  to  the 
id&tiro  ttAfcA.  Bxamples:  "^e  mutaa  are  those  consonanta  whose  aonnds  cannot  be  pro- 
tncted."— Jftm^f  Gram^  p.  9.  "Hiiloaophy,  wftote  end  is,  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature." — lb.,  p-  ol;  CampMCs  RheL,  421.  "Tboso  advcrlH  are  (»mpared  vhoae  iRimltivea  are 
ohsotete."— vti/am'f  Latin  Gram.,  p.  l&O.  "  After  &  sentence  tohoee  sense  ta  complete  in  itseU;  a 
p?rioil  is  metl." — Nt^ng's  Gram.,  p.  124.  "  Wo  rornomber  best  those  tliini^a  whote  parts  are 
Diethodlcally  di^)osed,  and  mutually  connected." — lieattie'a  Mortd  Science,  j,  59,  "Is  there  any 
v:Uer  doctrine  ^ehoee  tbllowcra  ore  punished  ?" — Aduisom  :  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  &4 ;  J/wtlt's,  p.  25. 
"The  question,  ic/ioM  solution  I  require, 
la,  what  tho  bos  of  women  most  desire." — Dhtdex:  Loteth,  p.  25. 

Oca.  S. — Baduman,  as  well  aa  Lowth,  condcmna  tho  foregoing  uae  of  u-hose,  except  io  grave 
poetry :  saying,  "  This  manner  of  personijicaiion  adds  an  air  of  diKUily  to  tlio  higher  ond  moro 
solemn  tind  of  poetry,  bat  it  ia  highly  improper  in  tho  lower  kind,  or  in  prose." — Budianan's 
BtjUiA  Sffntax,  p.  I  'i.  And,  of  tho  last  two  eiuunplcs  above  quoted,  be  rays,  "  It  ought  to  be  of 
uibich,  in  both  placea:  L  c.  The  followers  o/tcAtcA;  tho  solutbu  o/  which." — lb.,  p.  73.  Tbo 
liuth  a,  that  no  personiflcadon  is  hero  Inteaded.  Hence  it  may  bo  better  to  avoid,  if  we  can,  this 
UK  of  vAoae,  as  seeming  to  imply  what  wo  do  not  mean.  But  Buclianan  himself  (stealing  tho 
text  of  an  older  author)  has  furnished  at  least  ono  example  as  objectionable  as  any  of  the  foro- 
Soiag:  "Prcpo^tions  ore  naturally  placed  betwixt  tho  Words  whose  Relation  and  Dependence 
each  of  tliem  is  to  express." — EngU^h  SyjUax,  p.  90 ;  British  Gram.,  p.  201.  I  dislike  ibis  eon- 
smi:?tioi],  and  yet  sometimes  adopt  it,  for  want  of  another  as  good.  It  ia  too  much,  to  say  with 
Cborchill,  that  "this  pmctico  ia  now  discountonanood  by  all  correct  writenL" — Nod  Gram.,  p.  226. 
Gnmmarians  would  perhaps  diOer  lees,  if  they  would  read  more.  Dr.  Campbell  commends  the 
V3b  of  wkm  for  ^  vshieh,  as  an  ImproTeroent  suggested  by  good  taste,  and  established  by  abun- 
dant uUiori^.  Sra  J^uleaophy  Jthetorie,  p.  420.  "  Whoss,  the  poaseastve  or  genitive  case  of 
ic&o  or  which ;  applied  to  persons  or  tilings." —  Websier^a  Octavo  Diet.  "  Whose  is  well  authorized 
W  good  naagc,  aa  the  pc^sesaivo  o[  which." — Sanborn's  Gram., 'p.  6S.  "Nor  is  any  language 
conqilet^  whoto  verba  have  not  tenses." — Harris^a  Hermes. 

"  '  Past  and  future,  are  tho  wings 

On  wAoM  support,  harmoniously  oonj(Mued, 

ISami  the  gnnt  q^iit  of  liunuui  knowledgi3.' — MS." 

Wordsworth's  Pre/ace  to  his  Poems,  p.  iviiL 

003.  C. — ^Tho  relative  which,  tliougti  formerly  applied  to  persona  and  made  equivalent  to  wfto, 
E  anv  oontlned  to  brute  animals  and  iaanimato  things.  Thiu,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," 
iiontiiow  Rclonied  good  Bo^h ;  Itahooldbe,  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."  In  thi^  as 
as  is  many  otbwtbing!^  the  custom  of  speech  lias  changed;  so  tliat  what  was  once  r!|^t,  U 
wv  uDgrammaticaL  The  uao  of  tohicA  Sot  who  is  very  common  in  the  Bible,  and  in  other  books 
c^tlie  seventeonth  oentmy ;  bat  all  good  writers  now  avoid  the  construction.  It  occurs  scventy- 
1Iti>  times  in  the  tliird  cluster  of  Luko ;  as,  "  Joseph,  which  was  tiie  son  of  Heli,  which  was  the 
BXi  of  llatthat,"  kc.  After  a  personal  term  takon  by  metonymy  for  a  thing,  which  is  not 
improper;  aa,  "Of  tho  partkmlar  cmthor  which  ho  is  studying." — CfaUaadet.  And  as  an  inteno* 
IcUtvo  or  a  domonstraUTO  pronoun  or  adjoctivo,  the  word  wh&h  is  still  applicable  to  person^  as 
fonwriy;  as,  "  ifTJUdt  tit  you  all?" — "  Which  man  of  yon  all?" — "There  arose  a  reasoning 
■mong  th«n,  v^iich  of  them  should  bo  the  greatest" — Luke,  Ix,  46.  "  Two  Sur  twins — the  puzzled 
strangers,  vAieh  is  tehich,  inquire^" — T^ekeL 

Obs.  1. — If  whidt,  as  a  direct  relative,  is  inapplicable  to  persons,  who  ong^t  to  be  preferred  to 
IthaUpeiaoniflcations:  as, 

"  The  seal  is  set.   Now  wekome  thon  dread  power, 
Nameless,  yet  thoa  omnipotent,  whicJi  hero 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour." 

Btbos:  Ckilde  HartMs  Pilgrimage,  Oont  iv,  at.  138. 
^niatffxt  oC  parsonage  is  hero  ima^^ned  and  addressed,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  it  should 
■wm,  that  wAo  wouU  bo  more  nroper  than  wAteA,  tiioqg^iless  agreeable  hi  soand  belbre  the  wt»d 
br?.  In  one  of  bia  notes  on  this  word,  ChurdiBl  has  fallen  into  a  strange  error.  He  will  have 
vh>  to  represent  a  horse  t  and  that,  in  such  a  senses  as  would  require  which  and  not  who,  even  for 
a  penoo.  As  be  prints  the  masculine  pnmoun  b  Italics,  perhaps  ho  thought,  with  Uunay  and 
Tebater,  that  ioAm&  must  needs  be  ^'otthoneuter  gender."*  He  says,  "  In  the  fUlowing  pHsage^ 
uAkA  woma  to  be  oaed  ^alead  of  loAo 

'Between  two  horses,  wAtcA  doth  bear  him  best ; 
I  have,  pnfaap^  stnne  shallow  spirit  of  judgmentL* 

SIIAK3.,  1  Um.  YI."—ChurchiWs  Oram.,  p.  226. 

*  ""Fita  man  la  prudent  which  Bpemks  lltUa.*  Tbla  netttenee  la  taMrroct,  beeaaae  wMeh  Is  ■  prononn  of  tha 
nrater  iraidn-."— Vurni^a  BstreUts.  p.  13.  "  Which  ia  alw  a  relative,  but  It  U  of  [the}  neiit«r  (tender.  It  la 
ilw  fait«rTn|T»tiTe." — ITtbtto'a  lavproMd  Oraok,  p.  26.  For  ovorriKbU  like  theae,  I  cannot  account.  The  rela- 
UrtifMeklatrfaUUa  w»diivw,aa«v«rvbodr  onq^t  to  fcnoir.  vbA  haa  aver  heard  of  the  horse  whUh  Alexander 
n4a,af  OMMwUsh  9<A0toBalun,oror  anjof  the  oMmal*  and  Wiv*wMe&Moalib>d  with  hlmla  the 
■tk. 
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Ona  8. — ^The  proaoan  uAa<  ia  osoally  applied  to  tbiags  only.  It  has  a  two&U  relstioa,  and  ta 
often  usixl  (by  elUpsis  of  the  noun)  both  as  ootecedent  aad  as  relative,  m  the  form  of  aeiiii^e  woni; 
Iwiog  e-^aivalent  to  ihcU  which,  or  the  ihmg  tohich, — those  which,  or  the  iliingawhich.  Id  tliisdoubla 
r^atioii,  what  represents  two  cases  at  the  same  time :  as,  "  Ue  is  ashamed  of  wiujt  he  has  done;" 
that  ^  "  of  vh^  \tiU7ig  or  action\  he  has  done or,  "  of  VuU  [thing  or  action]  whiA  be  has 
done."  Here  are  two  objectives.  The  two  cases  oro  somctimca  alike,  somotiniea  diffeiCTit;  for 
wther  of^cm  may  be  the  nominative,  and  either,  the  objective.  Examples:  "  Tlie  dread  rfc-'n- 
Bure  oujlit  not  to  prevail  over  whai  is  proper." — Samea,  EL  of  GriL,  Vol.  i,  p.  252.  '"Die  pablic 
ear  will  not  easily  bcxir  wAol  M  slovenly  and  incorrect" — Blair's  lUiet,  p.  12.  "He  who  buji 
whai  ho  does  not  need,  will  often  need  whai  he  cannot  buy." — Studenfs  Manual^  p.  290.  '*  Wluil 
is  just,  is  honest ;  and  again,  what  is  honest,  is  just" —  Cicero.  "  Ho  that  hath  on  ear,  kt  him 
bear  wAo/ the  Spuit  saith  unto  the  churches." — liev^  U,  7,  11,  IT,  20;  iii,  G,  13,  22. 

Obs.  9. — ^liiis  pntnoan,  whai,  is  nsoally  of  the  aiogalar  numbOT,  though  eomotimes  phnal: 
"I  most  torn  to  the  faulty  or  what  appeea-  such  to  ma" — Byron.  "  AU  distorticHiB  and  miimc- 
rie^  as  such,  are  whai  raise  aror^on  instead  of  plcasura" — Slede^  "Purified  indeed  from  icU 
appear  to  be  its  real  defects."- —  Wordworth's  Pre/.,  p.  xiz.  "  Every  oinglo  imprearion,  made  evea 
by  the  8am3  object,  is  distinguishable  ftom  what  havo  gone  before,  and  from  what  soocecd."— 
Kamss,  EL  of  GriL,  Vol  i,  p.  107.  "  Sensible  people  express  no  tlioughts  but  whai  make  soma 
figure." — Tb.,  YoL  i,  p.  399.   Tbo  foUowmg  oxample,  which  makes  what  both  uagalar  and  {duial 

once,  is  a  manifest  acrieoiBm:  "  What  has  sinoB  fiillowed  are  but  natural  consaqtienoea."-- J.  C 
Caluolk,  ^eetA  in  tT.  S.  Senate,  March  4,  1860.  Here  has  elioiild  bo  have;  or  dao  tbo  fiim 
should  be  this :  "  What  has  mnco  fiiUowod,  is  but  a  natural  consequence." 

Obs.  10. — The  common  import  of  this  remarkable  pronoun,  what,  is,  as  wo  Bee  in  the  fw^dng 
examples,  twofold ;  but  some  instances  ocsur,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  this  double  con- 
Btruction,  but  to  be  simply  dedaratory ;  and  many,  in  which  the  wtnxi  is  simply  an  adjective:  as, 

What  a  strange  run  of  IucIe  I  have  had  to-day  1" — Oolumbian  Orator,  p.  293,   Bere  what  a  a 
mere  atyoutiva;  and,  in  the  following  examples,  a  pronoun  indefinite: — 
"  I  tell  thee  what,  corporal,  I  could  tear  her." — Shak, 
**  He  knows  whai's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly." — HwUhraa. 

Obs.  11. — IFItaf  is  aometimes  used  both  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  TelatiTe  st  the  mm  timet  snd 
is  placed  befixe  the  noun  which  it  represents ;  being  eqaivalent  to  the  a^'eotive  aoy  or  ol^  and 
the  amfde  relative  who,  which,*  or  that :  na,  "  Whai  money  we  had,  was  taken  away."  That  is, 
"  All  tM  money  that  we  had,  was  taken  away."   "  What  man  but  enters,  dies."   That  is,  "  Aaif 
man  who  enters,  dies."  "  It  was  agreed  that  whai  goods  were  aboard  bis  vessels,  should  bo  landed." 
— Midde's  India,  p.  89.    "  What  appearances  of  worth  afterwards  succeeded,  were  drawn  from 
thenoc"— -/nteVMiI  FoUcy  of  Oreat  BrUain,  p.  196.   That  i^  "  AU  tte  appearances  <^  worth,  which 
afterwards  aooceeded."-— iVieriley**  Cfram^  p.  93.  Indeed,  this  pFoooun  does  not  admit  of  being 
ooDstruod  after  a  noun,  as  a  simple  relative :  none  bat  tlie  most  illiterate  over  soriously  uss  it  •o. 
What  put  for  who  or  which,  is  therdbre  a  ludicrous  vulgarism ;  a^  "  The  ospiing  youth  lAd 
fired  the  Upboaan  dome." — Jesia:   The  word  used  as  abovo,  however,  does  not  always  pncbids 
the  introdtuition  of  a  personal  pronoun  before  tho  subsequcirt  Torb ;  a^f 
"  What  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field, 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  hut  wills  to  yield, 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  stiall  be  driven, 
Gash'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  aoOTn  of  heaven." — Fi}pe's  Earner. 

Ob3.  12. — The  (impound  whatever  at  whatsoever  baa  the  same  peculiarities  of  oonBtradion  ss 
faaa  ttie  aunpler  word  what :  as,  "  Whatever  word  expresses  an  affirmation,  or  assertioii,  ia  a  verb; 
or  thui^  Whatever  word,  with  a  noun  or  proaoan  before  or  after  it,  makes  fiill  BBoaa,  is  a  veriL''— 
Adean%  LaUn  Oram.,  p.  78.  That  is,  "Any  word  whieh  expresses,"  ftc  "We  mD  certunlyds 
whatsoewr  tMng  goeth  forth  out  of  our  own  mouth." — Jeremiah,  xliv,  17.  That  is — "  ata/  mag, 
or  every  tiling,  which."  "  WhcUever  sounds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  prc^ 
tion,  harsh  and  panful  to  the  ear."— BJmV »  RheL,  p.  121;  Miaray'B  (Snun.,  p.  325.  "  Whatsoever 
tiiing;s  were  written  foretime,  were  written  for  our  leanilng." — Bomana,  xv,  4.  In  all  these  ct 
amines,  the  word  whaieoer  or  whatsoever  f^jpeais  to  bo  used  both  a^ectively  and  relatively.  Thm 
an  instaocas,  iiowerer,  in  whidi  the  relatioa  of  ttus  term  is  cot  twofold,  but  simple :  as,  "  l^Aa^ 
war  usefiil  or  ei^aging  endowments  we  possess,  virtae  is  requisite  in  order  to  their  ahinii^  with 
prq>er  histrei"— jSMuft  Reaier,  a  23.  Here  vAatever  is  amply  aa  acyeetiTe.  "Thededsnban 
oontained  in  them  [the  Soriptims)  rest  on  the  auUiorily  of  Oodhimt^;  snd  there  can  be  no  ap* 

*  Th*  word  wUoft  bIm,  vhen  taken  In  Ita  dtaertminativt  Mnn,  (L  «.  to  dMIiwuIsli  baum  perwns  or  thlnff 
grom  oUwri.)  nwy  have  *  eoiirtnicaun  of  thli  wait ;  and,  by  dlipaia  of  tfae  noun  kftorit,  it  m&r  lUcevIae 
"■■•■^no" to Oia doaWe  reUUve  what:  u,  "Ishdlnov  gire  Ton  two  pMngea;  wid  roqnMt  tou  topdat 
S*^  wordB  wn  mono-wUrtlea,  wMaA  dte-aylUblen,  wMeh  trU-fjUaMoa,  and  wlUch  polT.«rftolilM."- 
IMW*  Grant.,  p.  18.  Here.  Indeed,  the  vord  what  might  be  mbatltuted  for  which;  faeekuse  tbal  alao  bu  a 
dMouunatira  HBU.  ElUier would  be  right;  bat  the atitlior  nitgbt  have  preaented  the  sainewordaatid  tbonehia 
latBar  more  MFurately,  thtu:  "I  shill  now  gfye  tou  two  puaagee;  and  reqneat  you  to  point  out  wbid  vordi 
an  HunoijllBbleai  whkh.  dlsajUaUet;  whlota.  trlMyUable* ;       wliteh,  polTsrllaMM." 

t  Toa  nlatlva  what,  beltiR  eqnlTalent  to  that  mMcA,  Kmetlmea  has  the  demon  ttntlTe  word  that  eat  afts  It. 
■ryaroT  plaomrai:  as,  "FAot  I  tell  yon  In  darknea,  Oat  speak  to  In  light,  and  what  jv  hear  In  Ibc  Mr, 
tM  ppsaoh  ye  imn  the  honse-lopa."— JTbH.  ,  x.  87.  In  Oweirs  DigetC,  this  text  Is  presented  aa  "jnim  Mntas." 
natar  0w  oe v  nd  needless  rule,  "  Double  reUtlTes  atwaye  sapidj  two  cases."— D&eit  nf  K  Orwm.,  p.  143.  In 
my  ojdBlon,  to  sttttaont  the  word  (Aot,  wo^  greatly  weaken  the  ezpressioa:  aiidBo  dkoagbt  oar  tranriaton: 
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peal  fiom  tiiein  to  any  other  aathorit;^  vhataoever." — London  S^pitOe,  1836.  Hn«  whataotver  maj 
be  paised  either  aa  m  adjective  rebtting  to  authoriiy,  or  as  an  emphatki  pronooD  in  appooitioD 
Tith  its  noon,  like  MnmifitL  the  laecedh^  claoBe.  In  this  general  exptsnatory  aeue,  uAoinnwr 
ntsj  be  applied  to  persons  as  veil  as  to  things ;  as,  "I  iboold  be  sorry  if  it  entered  into  tiie  im^ 
ginatoi  of  any  penon  tokataoewr,  that  I  was  preferred  to  bU  other  patrons." — Dmtan'a  detro, 
p.  1 L  Here  the  word  whomaoever  might  have  been  used. 

0B3, 13. — But  there  is  aa  other  constmction  to  be  here  explained,  in  which  whateeer  or  mhatM- 
fver  appeals  to  be  a  double  relative,  or  a  term  which  includes  both  antecedent  and  relative ;  as^ 
"  Whatever  pnrifica,  Ibniacfl  also  the  heart"— £n^uh  Reader,  p,  23.  That  ia,  "  All  thai  ptirifles— 
or.  Everything  loMch  pniifles — fortifies  also  the  heart."  **Whaieomr  he  doeth,  shall  proBper." — 
i\iL,i,3.  That  B\  ".iiaiM  be  doeth-HV,.4fIM«  AtiifV  be  doeth— shall  prosper."  This 
constntctioo,  bowem',  mar  be  supposed  elliptical  Hie  Latin  ezpresrion  is,  "  Omnia  qwtemnqne 
fiieia  prmperabtattar.** — Vvlgaie.  The  Greek  is  rimQar:  "KoI  irovra  6aouv  troiy  KOTtvoiii^ 
amu." — SeptHOfjinL  It  Is  doubtless  by  some  sort  of  cllip^  which  fomiHari^  of  use  inclines  1M 
b)  overicok,  that  what,  whatever,  and  whaiaoever,  which  are  essentially  adjcctivefl^  have  become 
nsceptiUe  <^  this  donbte  construction  as  pronouns.  But  it  is  questionable  what  particular  ellipsis 
WB  ought  here  lo  suppose,  or  whetbOT  any ;  and  certainly,  we  ought  always  to  avoid  the  snpporing 
of  ta  ellipsis,  if  we  coo.*  Now  if  we  say  the  meaning  is,  "  Whatsoever  things  he  doeth,  shall 
pnqwr fld^  though  snak^;om  to  other  expressiona,  does  not  simplify  the  construction.  If  we 
win  have  ft  to  be^  "Whatsoever  things  he  dooth,  Buy  shall  prosper ;"  the  pronoun  they  appears  to 
be  plecHiastia  So  is  the  word  in  the  text,  "  Whatsoever  ho  sMth  nnto  you,  do  it" — .Me,  ii,  6. 
If  ire  say  tiie  Ihll  phrase  is,  "  AU  thingt  whatsoever  he  doeth,  shall  prosper ;"  this  presects,  to  an 
Snglah  ear,  a  still  more  obvious  pleonasm.  It  may  be,  too,  a  borrowed  tdunn,  found  nowhere  but 
is  translations;  as,  **AU  things  whatsoever  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  roceive." — 
MilL,  xxi,  23.  Fttm  these  viewB,  tiiero  seems  to  be  some  objection  to  any  and  every  method  of 
paisng  the  abovo^mcntiooed  consbnetlon  as  cB^rfjealL  The  learner  may  therefbre  say,  in  such  io- 
lOoee^  that  wAoCewr  or  whaitoenr  ia  »  double  relatlTe,  including  both  antecedent  and  relative ; 
asd  parse  it,  first  aa  antecedent,  in  connexion  with  the  latter  verb,  and  then  as  relative,  in  con- 
oexioQ  with  the  former.  But  let  him  observe  that  the  order  of  the  verbs  may  be  the  reverse  of 
tte  foregoing;  as,  "To  aro  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." — John,  xv,  14. 
That  is,  acci»ding  to  the  Greek,  "  IT  yo  do  whatsoever  I  command  to  you  ;"  though  it  would  be 
betto-^igli^  to  say,  "If  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you  ft>  do."  In  tbo  fidlowing  example^ 
hcnrever,  it  seems  proper  to  rocognize  on  idUpsts;  nay,  the  omissions  in  tlw  conatmction  of  the 


*  Ai  fig  Battet'«  method  of  pwilng  thaaa  worii  hv  ah— yi  rmgnMng  a  nomn  as  Mug  "uwmitoM)"  before 
tlm,— •  mctlkod  by  irfalch,  according  to  tali  pabllaber^  notice,  '"Flie  ardln*ry  nnphiloiapbicsl  explMfttion  of 
tUidas  t/l  words  !•  dUearded,  and  a.  rimpw,  intelUglble,  common-aenM  tIow  of  tiie  nutter  now  for  th«  JtrSl 
am  nbitltated," — knor  not  whmt  noreltr  tttaro  liln  ft,  tint  to  not  aJao  Jnt  h  mocb  error.  "  Compuv," 
•yi  ba,  "ttew  tvo  HntoDCM:  'I  wv  wAoimI  vanted  to  oee:'  *I  h«  wAot  I  vaiitod  t«  Me.'  If  MAot  In  tlio 
ktter  Ib  e^fralent  to  that  ttMdk,  or  tfu  Mng  wMeh,  wAom  In  the  former  to  equivalent  to  Mm  wAom,  or  Hn 
penm  KhemC'—Bitaer't  PmOteal  Oram.,  p.  hi.  Tbo  fbrmer  sxampto  Mag  amply  elllptieal  of  the  antece- 
dent, ]ieJndR«a  tb«  Utter  to  be  ao  too;  and  infers,  "that  wAot  to  notUnK  more  than  a  retotlTo  pronoun,  and 
lodBdes  Botblog  eiae."— A.  Tbto  eoneio^on  Is  not  veil  drawn,  tMoanae  the  two  ezMntdea  ate  not  inialodVMe; 
■ad  wlioeTer  thna  finds  "  that  vhat  to  nothing  more  than  a  retotlve,"  ou^t  atoo  to  find  it  to  smnetUnf  leaa. — a 
■MTB  odjacMM.  **  I  aaw  tAeperaonwhom  I  wanted  to  aea,"  to  a  sentenoe  that  con  tearoel//  ipare  the  antecedent 
Kid  retain  Uxe  seoee;  "  I  asw  what  I  wanted  to  aea,"  to  one  which  cannot  rtetiv*  an  antecedent,  wltbont  diang- 
Inc  both  the  eeoae  and  the  eoostmoiion.  One  may  aaj,  "  I  aaw  what  things  I  wanted  to  see;**  t»t  tUa,  In  stead 
o'  wtet  an  an(ee«iant,  makes  It  an  A^^wtfw,  while  it  rttainB  the /ores  a  rriaUve.  Or  he  trnqr  f nserf  a 
Dcnn  before  trAot,  agreeably  |o  the  atdotioo  of  Bntler ;  as,  "  I  aaw  Ihs  tMnas,  what  I  wanted  to  aee:"  or.  If  he 
piast,  both  belbra  and  after ;  as,  *'  I  law  the  things,  wbat  things  I  wanted  to  aee."  Bnt  still,  In  either  ease, 
wteisiM"daiple  retottvn:"  for  it  hero  seems  equivaUnt  to  the  phrase,  sommgas.  Or,  again,  he  maj  omit 
tke  comma,  and  8*7,  "I  aaw  He  (Mn^  what  I  wmnbsd  to  aee  i"  but  ihto,  if  It  be  not  a  vnlgattora,  will  anXj  mean, 
"1  saw  de  Mng  to  bs  what  I  wanted  to  see."  So  that  thto  mettwd  of  pairing  the  prmoon  vhat,  to  nantflMtly 
no  improTcinent,  bat  rather  a  perrerslon  and  mislnteipretatlon. 

Bot,  for  further  proof  of  hto  poalttotk,  Bntler  addueee  inetaneee  of  what  be  calls  "  the  ralatfw  that  with  the 
oiOtrtiaa  omitte£  A  few  examples  of  this,"  he  ssja,  will  hel]t  tta  to  aseertaln  the  nature  of  vhaL  '  We 
■peak  (Aot  we  do  know.*  BibU.  [John,  Ul,  11.]  >  I  am  that  I  am.'  BtbU.  lEsod..  Ui,  1^}  >  Eschews  that 
«^edis.'  Oover.  'IsltpesaiUe  he  should  know  what  he  to,  and  be  Uot  be  tor  Shatuptaro.  'Gather  the 
■esnaJ  tAot  went  before.'  Id.  In  those  examples,"  oontinuea  be,  **  (Aot  to  a  retotire;  and  to  ftzafUv  synony- 
nica«  with  what.  No  one  would  contend  that  (w  stands  for  itself  and  Ito  antecedent  at  the  same  time.  The 
t^Wcrdent  to  omitted,  bseausg  it  is  indefinite,  or  basily  sarrL,iB>."—Butiei't  Praetleal  Oram.,  p.  fiS;  Bul- 
iien^s  AnaiyHeal  and  Praetteal  Qrtsni.,  p.  233.  Converted  at  hto  wtoast  age,  bj  these  Mse  argumeiita,  so  as  to 
nuoimce  and  cBlnsaj  the  doctrlno  taught  almoet  unWersalljr,  and  hitherto  apread  industriously  bjr  blusetf,  fat 
^  words  of  Lemde,  that.  "  What  to  a  compound  retotivo,  liKludlng  both  the  rclatlTB  and  the  antecedent,"  Dr. 
Mllona  now  moat  atjenrdlf  urge*,  that,  "  The  tmtb  Is,  vhat  la  a  atmple  rctotlve,  having,  wherever  used,  like 
oIItitjherrefaiflMS,  HBTOMKaAtn;  bat  ■  ■  •  tbatit  alwaya  refers  to  a{rm«ra^  onteMdenf,  omiOni,  udt  kasilt 
KTTUEU  }ty  the  mini"  though  "not  xrrrDEnarooD,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  expresnlon." — Analyt.  and 
"oii.  Gnm,  of  1849,  p.  Bl.  AecordtDglj,  though  he  differs  fTotn  BnUer  about  ttds  matter  of  "the  ordinary 
'nK,"  be  cites  the  forgoing  eoKeatlons  of  this  author,  with  the  foUowlng  compliment:  "These  remarluap- 
peir  to  me  junt,  and  eoneituiv  on  this  point"— lb.,  p.  283.  But  there  must,  I  think,  be  manj  to  whom  they 
a{>pear  far  otherwise.  These  elliptical  uses  of  that  are  aU  of  them  bad  or  quesUonebto  En^ish  ;  because, 
tbc  dlipato  bdng  such  as  may  be  supplied  In  two  or  three  dlff«rent  waja,  the  true  eonstructlon  to  doubtful,  tbs 
Irae  maudng  not  exactly  determined  by  the  words.  It  to  quite  aa  easy  and  natural  to  take  "  tAat"  to  be  here  a 
wneMrative  term,  havlttg  the  retoUve  tekieh  understood  after  It,  aa  to  soppoea  It  "a  rdatlve,"  with  an  ante* 
Ment  to  be  BoppUed  before  It.  8b»ee  there  woald  not  be  the  Baae  teeartsia^.  If  wM  mta  In  tbaao  casso  iab< 
Wltoted  far  that,  it  to  evMcnt  that  the  terms  are  not  "escaetlg  qfiwnymMH^  but,  even  ii  tbey  wwa  so,  wul 
•yaooymy  would  not  evince  a  MuoaDeM  of  ooostroolloo. 


Expatiate  with  glad  step,  and  dboose  at  will 
Whai^er  bright  spoib  the  florid  earth  ODntaini^ 
WheUeW  the  vxUers,  or  the  liquid  air." — Aketuide. 
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Obs.  14.— As  tlio  simple  word  wAo  difTers  Cnm  which  and  what,  in  boiog  always  a  dedinaUe 
pronoun;  bo  its  compounds  di^r  from  theirs,  in  being  incapable  of  either  of  tlio  double  con- 
btructiona  above  described.  Yet  whoever  and  wfioso  or  whosoever,  aa  well  as  whichever  and  which- 
Doever,  whatever  and  whataoeoer,  derive,  frata  the  sfflx  which  ia  added,  or  from  the  peculiarly  of 
their  syntax,  an  unlioiited  signification— or  a  Bigoifioatton  whidi  ia  limited  only  by  the  following 
verb ;  and,  o£  BCHne  gmcral  tenn,  sudi  as  any  jMraon,  or  aU  peraons,  ia  implied  as  the  antecedent 
they  are  commonly  connected  with  other  words  asif  they  stood  fbr  two  cases  at  once:  osi,  '^Who- 
ever  aoeks,  eliall  find."  That  is,  "Any  person  who  eeeka,  shall  find."  But  as  the  case  of  this 
compound,  like  that  of  the  Bimpio  word  who,  whose,  or  whom^  is  known  and  determined  by  its 
form,  it  is  necessary,  in  parsing,  tb  treat  this  phraseology  as  being  elliptical.  The  compounds  of 
who  do  not,  therefore,  actually  atand  for  two  cases,  though  aomo  grammarians  affirm  that  they 
do.*  Example:  "The  soldiers  mado  proclamation,  that  they  would  sell  the  empire  to  whoever 
would  purchaaa  it  at  the  liighost  price. " — Goldamilh's  Borne,  p.  231.  That  ia — "  to  any  foaa  w?io 
would  purchase  it"  Tho  afflx  ever  or  soever  becomes  mmeccssaiy  when  tho  ellipata  is  Buin)lied; 
KoA  this  &ct,  it  must  bo  confessed,  Is  a  plau^ble  argument  agunst  the  BU|qxnition  of  an  euipns. 
Bat  the  suppoain^  of  aa  nnteoodent  undcrMOod,  is  here  tmavoidable ;  because  tho  preporition  io 
cannot  govern  tho  nominative  caso,  and  tho  word  whoever  cannot  bo  an  objoctivo.  And  so  in  all 
other  instances  ia  which  the  two  cases  aro  different:  as,  "  lie  bids  whoever  ia  atliirat,  to  come," — 
Jenhs's  BevotiOTts,  p.  ISl.  "  Elizabeth  pubhely  threatened,  that  she  would  have  tho  head  of  who- 
ever had  advised  it." — Hume:  in  iVtesUev's  Gram.,  p  104. 

Obs.  L5. — If  it  ia  uocoasary  in  poraiag  to  supply  the  antecedent  to  whoever  or  loltosoever,  when 
two  difereni  coses  an  roprosentod,  it  ia  but  analogous  and  roasooablo  to  supply  it  alqa  when  two 
aUn&ar  cases  occur ;  as,  "  Whoever  borrows  mcuey,  is  bowid  in  consdenco  to  repay  iL" — Palay. 
"Whoever  is  eager  to  find  oxcuscB  for  ^co  and  fblly,  toiH  Jin^  hia  own  bockwardncsa  to  pmctiso 
them  much  diminished." — Chapone.  "  Whoever  examines  his  own  imperfections,  wili  cease  to  bo 
&3tidiou3;  whoever  restrains  hnmour  and  capiice,  toiU  cease  to  bo  squeamish." — Crahb's  Syno- 
nymea.  In  all  these  examples,  we  have  the  word  in  the  third  person,  singular  number,  mosculino 
gender,  and  nominative  case.  And  hero  it  ia  most  commonly  found.  It  is  always  of  the  third 
person ;  and,  though  its  numhw  may  be  plural ;  its  gender,  fnniDino ;  its  case,  posacaNve  or 
objective ;  we  do  not  often  use  it  in  any  of  theso  ways.  In  some  inalancea,  the  latter  verb  is 
attended  with  an  other  pronoun,  which  represents  the  same  person  or  persons;  as,  "And  whoto- 
ever  will,  let  him  take  of  tho  water  of  lifo  freely." — Rev^  xxii,  17.  The  case  of  this  compound 
relative  always  depends  upon  what  fiiUows  it,  and  not  upon  what  precedes ;  as,  "  Or  oak  of  whontr 
soever  he  has  taught." — Cowper.  That  is — "  ot  any  person  whom  ho  has  taught."  In  the  follow- 
ing text,  wo  have  the  possessive  plural :  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  ate  remitted  unto  them." 
—John,  XX,  23.   That  is,  "  Whatever  persons^  sins." 

Obs.  16. — In  such  phraseology  as  the  following  there  is  a  stiflhoss  which  ought  to  bo  avmded : 
"  For  whommar  Qod  lovoa,  he  kKvca  them  in  Christ,  and  no  otherwajra." — Barekey's  Works,  Vol  iii, 
p.  216.  Better:  " For  oS wAom  God  lores,  holovee  in  Christ,  and  no  oOierwiseJ"  "When  tho 
Father  draws,  whomever  he  draws^  may  come." — Peninffion.  Better:  "Wlicn  tho  Father  diawi^ 
all  whom  he  draws,  (or,  every  one  whom  he  draws,)  may  come,"  A  modem  critic  of  immenaa 
promise  cites  the  following  clausa  as  being  found  in  the  Biblo :  "  But  ho  loveth  whomsoever  fol- 
loweth  after  righteousness." — 0.  B.  Peirce's  Gram.,  p.  72.  It  ia  lamentable  to  see  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  this  geotiemaa'a  quotations.  About  half  of  thorn  are  spurious;  and  I  am  ooufidont  that 
this  one  is  neither  Script uro  nor  good  EngUah.  The  compound  relative,  being  the  subject  of 
jbSoufeO,  should  be  in  tho  nomtaiativo  caso ;  for  the  object  of  the  verb  loveth  is  the  anteced«it 
every  one,  understood.  But  tho  idea  may  bo  better  oxprossed,  without  any  ellipsis,  thus:  "  He 
loveth  every  one  who  fblloweth  after  righteousness"  Tho  following  example  from  the  samo  hand 
is  also  wrong,  and  tho  author's  rulo  and  reasoning  connected  with  it,  aro  utterly  fallacious:  "I 
win  give  the  reward  to  wltomsoevsr  will  apprehend  the  rogue." — lb.,  p.  266.  Much  better  say, 
"to  any  one  who;"  but,  if  you  choose  tho  compound  word,  by  all  analogy,  and  all  good  authority, 
it  must  here  be  whoever  or  whosoever.  The  shorter  compound  whoso,  which  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  Bible^  is  now  almost  obsolete  in  prose,  but  still  Bometimes  used  by  the  poets.  It  has  the 
same  meaning  as  toAoMevar,  but  appoars  to  have  been  oaiflned  to  the  nominative  singular;  and 
uAato0  is  still  more  rare:  as,  "Whoso  cUg{;eth  a  pit,  shall  &U  therein."— iVov.,  zxvi,  S7. 

"Whldi  iflAow  tastes,  can  be  enslaved  no  mem" — Ompper. 

"On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed. 
And  over  night  whaiso  thereto  did  need." — HtMcard. 

Obs.  it.— The  relative  thai  is  applied  IndifTerentiy  to  persons,  to  brute  animals,  and  to  inani- 
mate things.  But  the  word  VvU  is  not  always  a  relative  pronoun.  It  la  sometimes  a  pronoun, 
sometimes  an  adjective,  nud  sometimes  a  conjunction.  I  call  it  not  a  demonstrative  pronoun  and 
also  ardative;  because^  in  tho  sense  in  which  Murray  and  others  have  s^lod  it  a  "demonstrative 

*  BBS  thliMTOiWOMdocMnelnEIifelntn'aanmniiir,  p.11!;  InWdla'a,  p.T4:  In  Sanbam's,  p.  Tl,  ti.  96,and 
p.  177  i  In  Ooopai'B,  p.  8S  ;  la  O.  B.  VOna't,  p.  70.  Thrae  wrlten  ahow  a  Rreat  fondneM  for  tUi  oomptox  mode 
of  panlng,  Bat,  In  net,  no  pronoun,  ncA  even  the  word  wtaC,  has  an^  doable  oonetraetloa  of  ca«ee  trom  a  real 
or  abeolnte  DaesMitr;  bnt  merdj  beeasaa,  the  noon  tielag  snppreaMd,  vet  bavfaiR  ■  repneeDtatlve,  ire  ehooee 
nflia-  to  nnderatand  and  pane  Ita  representatlTe  donUr,  than  to  aupidT  Oie  eUlpals.  No  pnnoDn  inclndea 
"both  awaoteoedent  and  the  TsUtiTe,"  by  virtue  of  Ita  own  eonmHtHm,  or  of  ita  own  derivaUon,  aa  a  word. 
No  protMHin  can  property  be  called  "ernipamS"  nerdy  becanie  It  has  a  double  eonatraetlon.  aad  Is  eqnlvalent 
to  two  other  words.  Theaepodtians,  If  tms,  as  I  am  sun  tbor  are,  wUl  rsflile  mndrr  assertions  tbat  are  oon- 
talned  In  the  abora- named  grammank 
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adjective  prmoun,"  it  is  a  pronominal  ei4}eeiive,  and  it  is  better  to  call  it  go.  (I.)  It  is  a  relaiite 
wbeoever  it  is  equivalent  to  who,  whom,  or  which :  as,  "There  is  not  a  juei  man  upon 
earth,  ihai  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  Xioi."~~Ecd.,  vii,  20.  "  It  was  diverse  from  all  the  heaeta  thai 
were  before  it" — Dan.,  vii,  1.  "  And  lio  had  a  name  written,  thai  no  man  knew  but  he  liimself." 
— Rev.,  six,  12.  (2.)  It  is  a  pronommai  adja^ive  whenever  it  relates  to  a  noun  csprcsfcd  or  un- 
derstood after  it:  as,  "Thus  with  violence  shall  great  city,  Babjlon,  be  tlirown  dc^n."- — 
Sev^  iviii,  21.  "Belwld  thai  [thing]  which  I  have  seen."— £rc£,  v,  18.  "And  Ihty  fnid, 
'What  is  lAof*  ^matter]  to  us?  See  thoa  to  Gw£  [matttf]."— Jbtt,  xxvU,  <L  <3.)  In  its  clhcr 
nse^  it  is  a  amjanction,  and,  os  8dch,  it  most  ctanmonly  tnakes  what  Ibllows  llio  purptsc,  cb- 
jec^  or  final  caus^  c£  what  precedes  it:  as,  "  I  read  Qiat  I  may  learn." — Dr.  Adam.  "  Ye  men 
of  Athens,  I  perceive  ihai  in  all  things  yo  tut)  too  superstitious."— St  Paul.  "  live  wc  11,  that 
you  may  die  well." — Ayum,  "  Take  hood  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob." —  Cmeaia.  "  Jtdgf  not, 
llu^  ye  be  not  judged." — Maiihew. 

Osa.  18.— lie  word  that,  or  indeed  any  other  word,  diould  never  bo  eo  used  qb  to  Itave  iho 
part  of  speech  oncertain ;  '*  F»  in  tho  day  Oiai  thou  eatcst  thereof,  thou  Elmlt  turcly  die." — 
C&i^  ii,  17.  Here  that  seeois  to  be  a  relative p-vnoun,  representing  Cay,  in  the  third  peiscn,  ein- 
gular,  neuter;  yo^  in  ot^er  respect^  it  scorns  to  be  a  cor^viadion,  because  there  is  nothing  to  de- 
termine its  case.  Better:  "For  in  tho  day  m  which  thou  eatcst  thereof  Ihcu  shalt  tunly  die" 
^ntia  moi^rel  construction  of  the  word  thai,  were  its  justification  possible,  is  ccmnion  cncugh  in 
our  language  to  be  made  good  English.  But  it  must  needs  be  condemned,  because  it  renders  the 
character  of  the  term  ambiguous,  and  is  such  a  grammatical  difflcidty  as  puts  the  parser  at  a  dead 
nonplus.  Examples :  (1.)  "  But  at  Out  same  time  that  men  are  giving  their  orders,  God  en  his 
part  is  likewise  ^ving  his." — JloUin's  MiaL,  ii,  106.  Hero  the  phrase,  "  at  the  eame  time  thai,"  is 
onlyeqaivalentto  the  adverb  tnftiZd;  and  yet  U  is  incompleto,  because  it  means,  "ai  ike  tame  time 
aivhich,"  or,  ^^atOiavery  Umeatvihieh."  (2.)  *' The  author  of  this  woric,  /A«  Mm«  ttme  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  plan,  which  may  ie  too  concise  or  too  extensive,  defective  in  its 
parts  or  irregular  in  the  disposition  of  them,  baa  studied  to  render  his  svbjeci  EufBciently  easy, 
intelligible,  and  coTnprehensive," — Mvrray's  Gram.,  Jntrod.,  p.  1.  Tliis  sentence,  which  is  no  un- 
£ur  ^lecimen  of  its  author's  original  style,  neeels  three  corrections :  1.  For  "at  the  same  time  that,'" 
eafwhUe:  2.  Drop  the  phrase,  which  may  be,"  because  it  is  at  least  useless  :  3.  For  "tvi^ect," 
read  frwlue^  or  compilation.  You  will  thus  have  tolerable  diction.  Again  :  (3.)  "The  paiticiplea 
of  active  vetba  act  upon  fleets  and  govern  them  in  the  ol^ective  cnso,  in  the  tame  manner  that 
tiie  verbs  do,  from  which  they  are  derived.  A  participle  in  tho  nature  of  an  adjective,  belongs 
or  ref^  to  nouns  or  pronmna  in  tho  B^e  manner  theU  adjectives  do ;  and  when  it  wiU  admit  the 
degrees  of  comparison,  it  is  called  a  participial  elective." — Sanborn'a  Gram.,  p.  38.  This  is  the  stylo 
of  a  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  pretensions,  one  who  thinks  ho  has  produced  tho  best  grammar 
that  has  ever  i^peared  in  our  language.  To  me,  however,  his  woric  su^^ests  an  abundance  of 
questions  liketheee;  each  <^  idiich  would  palpably  involve  him  in  a  dilemma:  What  is  hero 
meant  by  "  t^'A^"  the  toord^  or  i3M  ikingat  if  the  former,  how  are  they  acted  upon?  if  the  lat- 
ter, how  are  they  governed?  If  "ajporfif))^  is  called  en  ad^ecUvt,"  which  is  it,  on  adjective,  or  a 
participle  1  If  "a  pariidple  refers  to  noms  or  pronouns,"  how  many  of  these  are  required  by  the 
relation  ?  When  does  a  participle  "  admit  the  degrees  of  comparison  ?"  How  shall  we  parse  the 
word  that  in  the  foregoing  sentences  7 

Osa.  19. — ^The  word  as,  though  usually  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb,  has  sometimea  the  con- 
struction of  a  relative  pronoun,  especially  after  such,  so  many,  or  as  many ;  and,  whatever  the 
antecedent  noun  may  b^  this  is  the  oTilyJU  rdaUve  to  follow  any  of  these  terms  in  a  restrictiro 
aanae.  Exan^Iea:  "  We  have  been  aooiutomed  to  repose  on  its  verad^  with  swA  humble  cod- 
fldence  as  suppresses  oorioidty."— JiiAnMrn'tf  lAfe  of  Cowley.  "  The  malcontents  made  svch  de- 
mands as  none  but  a  tynmt  could  reftise." — BoUngbroke,  on  Siai.,  Let.  1.  "  The  Lord  added  to 
the  church  daily  such  pftersons]  as  should  be  saved." — Acts,  ii,  47.  "  And  as  many  as  were  or^ 
dained  to  eternal  Ufe^  Mlieved.''— Ac^s,  xiii,  4S.  "  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten." — 
Reo.,  iii,  19.  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  bap- 
tized into  hia  death  ?" — Bom.,  vi,  3,  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  Iwptized  into  Christ, 
hav«  put  on  Christ" — GaL,  iii,  27,  "A  syllable  is  so  many  letters  aa  are  spoken  with  one  mo- 
tioa  the  vdoe." — Perley's  Gram.,  p.  8.  "  The  compound  tenses  are  such  as  cannot  be  formed 
without  an  auxiliary  verb." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  91.  "Send  him  such  books  aa  will  please  him." 
—  Webster's  Improved  Gram.,  p.  37.  "  In  referring  to  such  a  division  of  the  day  aa  is  pasi^  we 
use  the  imperfect." — Murray's  Groan.,  p.  70,  "  Participles  have  the  eame  government  aa  the  verbs 
from  which  they  are  derived." — Rule  siv,  "  Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the 
verbs  have  from  which  they  are  derived." — Sanborn's  Gram.,  p.  94.  In  some  of  these  examples, 
as  is  in  the  nominative  case,  and  in  others,  in  the  objective ;  in  some,  it  is  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der, and  in  others,  it  is  neuter;  in  some,  it  ia  of  the  plural  number,  and  in  others,  it  is  singular: 
bat  in  all,  it  is  the  third  person;  and  in  all,  its  person,  number,  gender,  and  case,  arc  as  obvious 
as  those  of  any  invariabhs  pronoun  can  be. 

*  Tlere  the  demonBtratlro  word  that,  M  well  as  the  phraM  that  natlar,  vhleh  I  form  to  cxplsln  tta  ronstme- 
tioo,  nnqneaUonablv  refers  back  to  Jndu's  confesdon,  that  he  liad  Binned ;  but  etlU,  aa  the  word  bas  not  tha 
rotmecttng  power  of  a  relative  pronoun,  Ita  trno  character  ta  that  of  an  adjecHve,  and  not  thai  of  a  nnmoHD. 
This  pronominal  ■4]ectiTe  la  very  often  mixed  with  some  nioh  elllpsU,  and  that  to  repeat  the  Import  or  nrioDi 
Uads  of  words  and  phrases ;  as,  "  Ood  shaU  help  ber,  and  that  right  early." — PwL,  xlvt,  &  "  S»y,  re  do 
vnmAand  Aefrmai,  ud  that  jwir  brethron."— 1  Cor.,  tI,  S.   'TU  koor  yoor  borfaca^  (Aitt  I  wllL">-fita«- 
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0^  20.— Seme  mitam— (tiw  moat  popniAr  are  Webster,  BoIIirai^  WeOa,  and  CbawDer— ) 
ima^e  that  as,  in  such  aeDteuoes  as  the  fbr^ping,  can  be  made  a  conjanetion,  and  notapn- 
Doua,  if  we  will  allow  t^em  to  conrider  tbe  fduaaacdogy  ellipttcaL  Of  the  example  for  wlu^  I 
am  indehtod  to  him,  Dr.  Webster  saya^  "Aa  must  be  conRdorod  as  the  nominative  to  wiH  fieaie^ 
or  we  must  suppose  an  ellipas  of  several  words:  as,  '  Send  him  such  books  as  the  boela  whiA 
will  plea'i3  liim,  or  as  those  which  will  please  him.'  " — Improved  Gram.,  p.  37.  This  preteadi<d 
explanation  must  be  rejected  as  an  abstudify.  In  either  form  (tf  it,  two  nomioatiTefl  are  idly  ion- 
ginsd  bstween  aa  and  its  verb ;  and,  X  adc,  of  irtiat  la  tbo  first  one  the  sot^sotT  If  sron  wij,  "Of 
are  undsrstool,"  making  tho  phrase,  "such  books  aa  ffte  hoekaairef*  does  not  as  bear  the  same 
relation  to  this  new  verb  ar^  that  is  found  in  the  pronoun  who,  when  one  says,  "  Tell  him  icic 
you  aref  If  so,  as  is  a  prononn  stiU ;  so  that,  uius  fkr,  jou  gain  nothing.  And  if  you  wiH 
have  tlie  whole  explaoation  to  bo,  "  Send  him  each  books  as  Ow  books  are  books  which  will  please 
him ;"  you  multiply  words,  and  finally  arrive  at  nothings,  but  tautology  and  ncmseneet  WoUh,  not 
condescending  to  show  his  pupils  what  he  would  supply  after  thia  tit,  thinks  it  sofSoent  to  say. 
the  word  is  "  followed  by  an  ellipaa  of  one  or  more  words  required  to  complete  the  cooatrucdoB; 
as,  '  He  was  the  Ihther  of  all  such  a»  [  ]  handle  the  harp  and  organ.' — Oat.  4:  21."— HUit'j 
Sohool  Oram.,  Ist  Ed,  p.  181 ;  3d  Ed.,  p.  1T2. 

Obs.  21. — Chandler  extdbita  the  aentenoe,  "  TTuse  are  not  *acA  as  art  teom  f  and,  in  parsing  it 
eTp3unds  the  words  ai  and  are,  thus ;  the  crotchets  b^ng  his,  not  mine :  "  ov  .  .  .  .  is  an  adiert. 
eonacctiny  tha  two  santenues  in  comparing  them.  [It  is  a  fault  of  some,  tliat  they  make  as  a  jxo- 
noun,  when,  in  a  comparatiTO  sentence  it  corresponds  with  such,  and  is  immediately  folio wwi  by 
a  verb,  as  in  the  sentence  now  given.  Thia  is  probably  done  from  an  ijnorance  <^  Uie  real  nomi- 
nativo  to  the  verb.  The  sentence  ahouid  stand  Vats :  '  These  (perhe^  bcNonets)  are  not  SDch 
(bonnots)  ai  (t^oae  Jionoots)  are  (which  are)  worn.'  Then]  ar^  ....  is  tho  mbstaiitiTe  vwh, 
tiiird  person,  plural  number,  indtcatiTO  mood,  present  tense,  and  agrees  with  tho  noun  homaett, 
undarstool" — Ohaadtar's  Common  School  Gtwtl,  p.  162.  All  this  bears  tlio  marks  of  ahaUow 
flipp^tacy.  Ko  part  of  it  is  accurate.  "  Are  worn,"  which  tiio  critio  tmwarrantaUy  divittos  bf 
his  misplaced  curves  and  uncouth  impletions,  is  a  passive  verb,  agreeing  with  the  pronoun  as.  Bat 
tho  text  itsjlf  is  faulty,  being  unintellif^blo  titrough  lack  of  a  noun ;  Syr,  of  things  that  faoy  bt 
"  worn,"  thsre  are  a  Uiousond  different  sorts.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  for  a  great  gnunmarian  to  oAr, 
aa  a  moiel  for  parsing,  what  he  himselfj  "■from  an  ignorance  of  the  reol  nomioatiTe,"  can  oolj 
interpret  with  a  "psrhapa  t"  But  the  noun  which  tliis  author  suppUei^  tbe  moaning  whidi  fw 
guosses  that  he  had,  he  here  very  improperly  stows  away  within  a  pair  of  erokheta.  Nor  is  i: 
tni3y  that  "  the  sraEencefftonUAtoKTaa  above  exhibited  J  fiv  tho  tantolt^oal  corroctku  not  only 
has  the  very  extreme  of  awkwardness,  but  still  makos  aa  a  pronoun,  a  nominative,  belonging 
aftor  are :  so  that  the  phrase,  "  aa  are  uxirn,"  is  only  encumbered  and  perverted  by  the  veibose 
addition  m^vle.  So  of  an  other  example  given  by  this  ex^under,  in  which  as  is  an  Directive: 
"  He  13  exactly  auch  a  man  at  I  saw." — ChandHsr's  Oom.  Sch.  Gram.,  p.  163.  Here  cu  is  the 
object  of  saw.  But  the  aatiior  saya,  "  Tbe  switenc^  however,  ahouid  stand  thus :  '  He  is  exactlj 
auch  a  man  as  that  person  waa  whom  I  saw.'  ** — Und.  Thia  inelegant  altsnition  makes  as  a 
nominative  dependent  on  waa. 

Ob3.  32. — The  use  ttf  A>r  a  relative  pronoon,  Is  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  connexiooi 
in  whkih  no  other  relative  would  be  proper ;  hence  few  instances  occur,  of  its  absolato  eqnin- 
leiKie  to  who,  which,  or  that,  by  whidi  to  establish  its  cl^m  to  the  same  rank.  Examples  like  the 
fbllowm^,  however,  go  fiur  to  prove  it,  if  proof  be  necessary;  because  who  and  which  are  here 
employed,  where  as  is  COTtaioly  now  requirad  by  all  good  usage  :  "It  isnotonly  ocmvenint,  bm 
aibacdntely  needfbl,  that  there  be  certain  meetings  at  certain  plaoaa  and  times,  a»may  beat  gait 
the  convenience  of  mcA,  who  may  be  moat  particularly  concerned  in  them."— Awftqr'«  Wonk 
Vol  i,  p.  495.  "  Which,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  obligatory  upon  all  such,  who  have  a  sense  and 
fbeling  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit" — Jb.,  i,  p.  678.  Condemning  or  removmg  such  things,  idUcA 
in  themselves  are  evil" — lb.,  i,  p.  611.  In  theso  dtations,  not  only  are  uf/io  and  which  improperir 
nsed  for  as,  but  the  commas  before  tiiem  are  tUso  improper,  because  the  relatives  are  intended  to 
be  taken  in  a  restrictive  sense.  "  If  there  be  svch  Giai  walk  disorderly  now." — lb.,  i,  p.  488. 
Here  theU  ought  to  be  as ;  or  else  such  ou^t  to  be  persons,  or  those.  "  When  soch  virtaes,  « 
uAicA  still  aocompany  tbe  truth,  are  necessarily  supposed  to  bo  wanting." — lb.,  i,  p.  602.  Hoe 
which,  and  the  comma  before  as,  should  both  lie  expunged.  "  I  ahalT  raise  in  their  minds  tbe 
same  couras  of  tiion^t  aa  lias  taken  posses«on  of  my  own," — Dtmean'a  Zojfie,  p.  61.  "  The 
pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  casa  aa  tho  antecedent  would  be  I'n,  if  substituted  for  it." — Jftirray's 
Oram.,  p.  181.  "  The  verb  must  therefore  have  the  same  construction  as  it  has  in  tho  followini; 
aentence." — Xurray's  Key,  p.  190.  Here  as  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  relative  that,  and  taSJaa 
may  bo  uaed  with  equal  propriety.  We  cannot  avoid  the  oonclusion,  therefore^  that,  as  the  latter 
word  is  sometimes  a  conjunction  lukd  sometimes  a  i»onoun,  so  is  tbe  former, 

Obs.  23.— The  rdatlvea  thai  and  aa  have  tlda  peculiuity;  thai,  nnlike  whom  and  tMA,  tb^ 
never  follow  the  word  on  which  their  case  depends:  nor  indeed  can  any  simple  relative  be  so 
placed,  except  it  be  governed  by  a  prepomtion  or  an  infinitive.  Thus,  it  is  said,  (John,  xiii,  29th.l 
"  Boy  those  tiling  thai  we  have  need  of;"  so  we  may  say,  "  Buy  such  things  aa  we  have  need 
o£"  But  we  cannot  say,  "  Buy  those  things  of  that  we  have  need ;"  or,  "  Buy  such  things  of  aa 
we  have  need."  TbouQ:h  wo  may  say,  "  Buy  those  things  of  which  we  have  nood,"  as  well  as, 
"  Buy  those  things  xohich  wo  have  need  of;"  or,  "Admit  those  persons  of  whom  wo  have  oeed," 
as  well  08,  "  Adaut  those  peracns  whom  we  have  need  <^."   By  thia  it  i^ipearB  that  that  and  as 
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hkre  ■  doner  coonexion  witii  their  uteoedents  Oian  the  otfa^  nlatlvwmtalra:  acboamitiiiot 

wudtf  ta  bare  been  better  romembered  Bome  critics.  "  Again,  &at  aod  as  are  and  rather 
^SeteaOf.  When  flat  ia  used,  the  yerb  mast  be  repeated;  as,  'PartidpleB  ra^tf  the  niM 
jOTenimeii^  Out  their  Terba  re^Mre.' — 'James  showed  the  oame  creduUtr,  SuU  his  ministar 
tinMi'  But  iriieD  tu  is  used,  the  verb  gouenUj  mity,  or  maj  not  be  repeated;  as,  '  Par- 
ticqiles  require  tin  same  gorenuaent  as  tiieir  verbs ;'  or,  'a*  their  verbs  regutre.' — '  James 
iAnndtbe  same  credoHty  ai  hia  mliiiiter;*  or,  'm  Us  DliiiiBter«AMM((;'  the  neoond  Dominatire 
nts&ter  being  parsed  as  the  nominative  to  the  same  vesb  shoved  nndentood."— JAcon'a  iVmer, 
IV  140 

Obs.  14.— The  tenninating  of  a  sentenoe  with  a  preporitkm,  or  other  small  partid^  (s  in  geo* 
cnJ  andi^nified,  tfaoogfa  pemaps  not  otherwise  improper.  Hence  the  above-named  inflexibility 
in  the  constnxition  of  thai  and  as,  eometinies  induces  an  ell^iBis  of  the  governing  word  designed ; 
and  is  occaaknallj  attended  with  some  difBoulty  reepectii^  the  choice  of  our  terms.  Examj^: 
**Tlie  tsmva  is  always  in  the  same  easo  that  the  interrogative  word  — Sanbom^s  Omm.,  p. 
to.  Here  is  a  laalty  tennioatioa;  aod  with  it  a  more  Bul^  ellipsis.  In  stead  of  aiding  the 
■entence  with  <r  m,  Baj,  "  The  answer  alwm  o^rses  ni  case  witk  the  intenogaUve  word." 
Agun :  "Ibe  relative  ia  c^tbe  same  person  wiSt  tiie  anteoedcnt" — LowA^s  Oram.,  pi  101.  Hiis 
sentence  is  wrong,  becanse  tlie  ponon  of  the  relative  is  not  really  ideniietU  with  the  antecedent 
''The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  antecedent" — Murraj^s  Oram,,  p^  164.  Here  the 
miter  raeana — "  as  the  antecedent  if  of.*'  "  A  nontcr  verb  becomes  active,  wlien  folio wod  by  a 
noon  of  the  same  signiflcatioQ  wifl  its  own." — iSbn&om'*  Oram.,  p.  127.  Here  same  is  wrong, 
or  ebe  die  last  three  words  are  nseleai  It  would  therefbre  be  unpnper  to  say — "d  the  tame 
^nlficatioa  as  its  own.**  Hie  exprc»don  ought  to  be—"  of  a  slgniftortion  simibir  to  iti  own." 
"OJe  is,  ft  Grede,  the  aamo  with  song  or  hymn."— Jtifr'f  JRkeL,  p.  996.  Song  being  do  Qnek 
wonl,  I  cannot  think  tbe  Ibregoing  cxpreason  acoorato^  though  one  might  say,  "  Ode  is  idewKml 
n'A  sag  or  hymn."  Would  it  not  bo  better  to  say,  "  Ode  a  tbe  same  as  soog  or  hymn  ?" 
That  ia,  "  Ode  ia,  UteraUy,  the  same  thing  that  song  or  hymn  is  F'  "  Treatises  of  |Ailoeoidiy, 
o^^lit  not  to  be  oomposod  in  the  same  style  with  orations." — Blair's  SheL,  p.  116.  Here  neither 
viih  DOT  at  can  bo  proper ;  because  oratitms  are  not  a  style.  Expunge  same ;  and  si^— "  in  the 
^yontkms." 

Obsl  25.— Few  writers  are  suSciCTtly  caroJul  In  their  dideo  and  man^oment  of  relatives.  Ia 
the  following  instance,  Murray  and  others  vitiate  a  qiedal  rule  of  their  own  gnunmars,  by  using 
v^mf(v  tAot  "after  on  adjective  of  the  snpeiiativo  dc^^ree:"  "Modlfyli^  them  aocording  to  the 
of  that  tongue,  and  the  eatabHsbed  practice  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  by  whom  it  is 
used."— OcjiUK)  Granu,  p.  1 ;  Ki&'s,  p.  1 1 ;  ^al  Accctfding  to  Priestley  and  liimselC  the  great 
Comi»ler  is  here  in  on  enor.  The  riilo  is  perhaps  too  stringent;  but  whoever  teacties  it^  should 
keep  it  If  he  did  not  like  to  say,  "ihebMi  speakers  and  writers  that  it  ia  nsed  by;"  he  ou^t  to 
have  aid,  "  the  best  speakers  and  writera  that  use  ii.^'  Or,  rather,  he  ought  to  have  said  nothing 
bS"  the  word  "wtiten;'*  becaose  the  whole  rcdativo  daoso  is  here  wesk  and  useless.  TeC  how 
many  of  Qw  anmdnn  of  this  grammar  have  not  IunI  persincad^  enough,  either  to  onrit  the 
expnsnn,  or  to  corrett  it  according  to  tho  aottior's  own  rale  I 

Ob&.  26.— Relative  pronouns  tm  capablo  of  being  taken  In  two  very  different  senses:  the  oner 
niiriiife  of  the  general  idea  suggested  by  tho  antecedent ;  the  other,  reawr^Uve  of  that  idea,  in 
tji^  M  import  of  tho  term— or,  in  whatever  extent  tbe  previous  definitives  allow.  Tbe  distUic- 
^  between  tbcso  two  aeoBes^  important  aa  it  is,  is  fieqnently  made  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
^BEitioa  or  the  oouaaion  cf  a  comma.  Thus,  if  I  say,  "  Hen  who  gnup  uter  riches,  are  never 
(glided;"  the  relative  vho  is  taken  restrictiviely,  and  I  am  uodcrBtood  to  spook  oiUy  ttf  the  aoa- 
ridottt  But,  if  I  say,  "Uen,  who  gra^  after  riches,  are  never  satisfied by  situating  the 
t^nns  men  and  who,  I  declare  aB  men  to  bo  covetous  and  unsatisfied.  For  the  former  sense,  the 
relatiTe  thai  ia  preferable  to  vho ;  mi  I  shall  presently  ahow  why.  This  example,  in  the  latter 
^JTin,  ia  fbaod  in  Sanborn's  Qranunar,  p^e  142d ;  but  whether  the  author  meant  what  he  esiya,  or 
^  I  doabt  Idke  many  other  unskillM  writers^  ho  has  pud  little  regard  to  the  above-men- 
boncd  distinction ;  and,  in  some  mstances,  hts  meaning  cannot  have  been  what  his  words  declare: 
^  "Aprismteasf^,  whoso  mdes  are  all  parallek)grams." — AnalyticcU  Gram.,  ^.  142.  This, 
« it  staods,  isno  deflmtiai  itf'a  iRism,  but  an  nasortimi  of  two  things;  that  a  {ffism  is  a  solid,  and 
t^t  as  the  ridea  of  a  solid  un  parallelogtsma.  Erase  the  comma,  and  the  words  will  desotiw 
the  jsism  as  a  pectdiar  kind  of  solid;  because  whose  wQI  then  be  ti^an  hi  the  restrictive  sense. 

KtaBy  bowover,  may  be  conveyed  oven  with  a  comma  before  tho  relative ;  as,  "  Some  flcti- 
tKRH  hiBtniee  yet  remain,  thcU  were  composed  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire." — Btair's 
A'^i  p.  374.  This  does  not  suggest  tliat  there  are  no  other  fictitious  histories  now  extant,  than 
Bich  as  woe  composed  during  tbe  decQine  of  the  Boman  empire ;  but  I  sulnnit  it  to  the  reader, 
*bBdier  tbe  word  isAicA,  if  here  put  for  that,  would  not  convey  this  idea. 

On.  ST.— TTpon  this  pcoat,  muiy  philologists  are  open  to  ontioism;  and  none  more  so,  than  tbe 
Rctnt  author  above  dted.  By  hia  own  pkin  showing,  this  grammarian  has  no  conception  of  tbe 
iHtoem  of  meanint^  upon  yrtith  the  foreg(^  diftinctim  is  foonded.   What  marvn,  fhei^  that 

*  Dr.  BoIllaM  haa  aaderiakan  to  pror*,  "  Tbt%  Uu  word  as  aboold  not  tw  imiiaUsT«d  »  reUdTB  in  mj  dmun- 
AWK"  Tbe  force  of  hU  fire  great  ugamsnta  to  this  end,  the  reader  ioaj  veil  eonodTe  of,  vhen  he  has  eom- 
landlhafciUowlngciiwwUhwbatlaalKnnilntheSSduideSdotMrTatlviiBaboTe:  "8.  AMemnnertemesias 
■aOtfawe/tvMdCJtorriWtMMiioMikiMrsMCtarfW^  I^than,Utea 
iMn|NiMBB,lt  ls,t»ai7aa  Inrt,  ■  wf  asMNamsdalliw  ^"-AtlNMi^s  AwtyHml  mi  FimHat 
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he  falls  into  errors,  both  of  doctrino  aod  of  pracUco  ?  But^  if  no  euch  differenoe  exista,  or  nooe  dot 
U  worthy  of  a  critic's  notice ;  tUon  the  error  is  mine,  ai«l  it  is  tud  to  distingniab  betmea  tk 
reBtrictiTe  and  the  resumptive  Bense  of  relatiro  pcaDOum.  For  example:  "  Tbe  hoj  that  desru 
to  assist  hia  oompamons,  deserves  reqtect"— 0.  Brouta.  '"HbMt  boy,  vho  deairaR  to  aasntlua 
companions,  deserves  respect," — D.  H.  StuJxrm.  Aocording  to  my  notkn,  these  two  seoteiisH 
clearly  convey  two  very  di&ereot  meanings ;  tlie  relative,  in  the  fi>nner,  b^ig  restrictive,  bo^  in 
the  latter,  resumptive  of  tho  eeose  of  the  antecedent  But  of  thb  latter  example  this  author  e*t& 
"The  clause,  '  who  desires  to  assdst  hia  companions,'  with  the  relative  who  at  its  head,  egflai-M 
or  tdts  what  boy  deaerves  respect;  and,  like  a  cotguncticm,  connects  this  douse  to  the  noun  ibj.' 
—Analytical  Gram^  p.  69.  Ho  therefore  takes  It  fn  a  restrictive  sena^  as  if  this  aentean  vm 
exactly  eqturaloQt  to  the  former.   Bat  he  adds,  *'  A  relative  proooon  is  resolvablo  into  a  persnid 


anteoedent  tbe  more  distant  one." — lb.,  p.  69.  Kow,  concerning  the  restrictive  relative,  tliia 
doctrins  of  equivalonco  does  not  hold  good;  and,  beadea,  tho  explanation  here  given,  not  onlj 
contradicts  his  former  declaration  of  tho  sense  ho  intended,  but,  with  other  seeminK  cootiadictiaa. 
Joins  the  aatecjdoat  to  tbe  nearer  verb,  and  tho  substituted  pronoun  to  tbe  more  distant 

Obs.  28. — Again,  the  following  piinciplcs  of  this  author's  panctuatunt  are  no  less  in^cativc  cf 
hia  fidse  views  of  this  matter:  "  ROLB  xiv. — BelatiTe  prmoana  hi  the  nommalive  or  [Oc]  ol^efr 
tive  case,  ore  preceded  by  oommaa,  when  the  clause  which  tho  relative  eomecta  [,]  ends  a  seoteDCc; 
03,  '  Sweotneaa  of  temper  is  a  quality,  which  reSects  a  lustre  on  every  accomplisbmenL'— £ 
^veala^.  'Self[-]  denial  is  tho  sacriflco  [,]  which  virtue  must  make.'  [ — L.  Murray.l  TliecoiDiu 
ia  omitted  before  tho  relative,  when  the  verb  which  the  antecedent  governs,  follows  the  rdaOti 
clause;  as,  *He  that  suffers  by  imposture,  has  too  often  his  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortixe.' 
—-Johnson."  8oo  Sanbon!s  AtuSytical  Gram.,  p.  269.  Such  are  some  of  our  author's  piiiia- 
[tos— "the  essonoa  of  modem  improvements."  His  practioe^  though  often  wnn^^  is  nooe  ^ 
worse  for  oontradiotbig  these  dbctrmes.  Nay,  bis  proudest  boost  is  ungrsmmatical,  thoo^  per- 
advonturs  not  tho  loss  believed :  "  No  [other]  grammar  in  the  language  probably  contains  so  ^ec 
a  quantity  of  antdensed  and  useful  matter  with  so  little  superfluity." — Sanbora's  Prefaee,  p.  v. 

Obs.  29. — Ifurray's  rule  for  tho  punctuation  of  relatives,  (a  rule  which  he  chicly  oopicd  fitia 
Lowth,)  recognizes  virtually  the  <ustmction  wbic^  I  have  made  above ;  but,  in  assuming  tbi: 
relatives  "  geaercdly"  roquiro  a  comma  befiire  them,  it  erroneously  suggests  tliot  the  resmnptin 
sense  is  more  oommoa  than  the  restrictive.  Churdilll,  on  the  oontrary,  as  wrongly  makes  it  u 
essential  cbarocteristio  of  alt  relatives,  "  to  limit  or  explain  the  words  to  whidi  they  reler."  See 
his  Jfew  Oram.,  p.  Tbe  ftcC  that  relatives  ore  so  generally  restrictive,  that  not  om  half  of 
them  are  tiios  pcrinted;  thougfi  some  that  do  restrict  their  antecedent,  nevertbelcn  admit  the 
point  This  may  bo  seen  by  tbe  first  example  given  us  by  Hurray :  "  Relative  pnniOQna  are  coo- 
nectivo  words,  and  gena'aUy  admU  a  comma  before  them ;  '  He  preaches  sublimely,  vko  ix:'> 
a  sober,  righteous,  and  pious  life.'  But  when  two  members,  or  phrases,  [say  dousea,]  are  cbst^*' 
connected  by  a  ndative,  restraining  the  general  notion  of  the  antecedent  to  a  particalar  seme, 
coBvmsbotud  be  omitted:  as,  ^S^-demcUiA  tbe  sacrifice  which  virtue  must  make;'  'Amavtck 
is  of  a  detractiDg  a^i,  will  misconstme  the  most  hmooeot  vorda  that  can  be  pnt  together.'  hi 
the  latter  example^  the  assertion  is  not  <f  a  man  in  general,'  bat  of  *a  man  who  is  of  a  didnctizf 
spirit;'  and  therefore  thsy  [say  the  pronoun  and  its  anteeedaiQ  should  not  be  aepwsted.'' — IV- 
ray's  Gram.,  O.iavo,  p.  273:  IngersoWs,  285;  Oomiy's,  163.  Thia  reasoning,  stricUy  ai^'^ki. 
would  exdudo  tho  comma  before  who  in  tho  fliiat  example  above;  but,  as  the  pronoun  does 
"closoly"  or  immediately  follow  it3  antocedont,  the  comma  is  allowed,  thongh  it  b  not  mii:^ 
needed.  Not  bo,  when  the  sonso  is  resumptive :  aa,  "  Tho  addiLions,  \^Uch  are  veiy  oomidcniilc 
are  chiefly  such  as  are  calculated  to  obviate  objections."  See  Mvrraj^s  GroTJu,  p.  ix.  Here  th.' 
comma  Is  essential  to  the  meaning.  Without  It,  tohich  would  be  equivalent  to  thai ;  with  it,  «hK\ 
ia  equivalent  to  and  they.  But  ttiia  latter  meaning,  as  I  imagine,  cannot  be  exproasod  by  the  n.>I- 
ative  ihoL 

Obs.  30. — Into  the  tmfortunato  example  which  Sanborn  took  from  Uurray,  I  have  insened  j 
comma  for  him;  sot  because  it  is  necessary  or  right  but  because  his  rule  requires  it:  ^'■S.y- 
denial  is  the  sacrifice,"  Ac,   Tho  author  of  "  a  complete  aystem  of  grammar,"  might  better  con-  I 
tradtct  even  Murray,  thoa  hirasel£   But  why  was  thia  text  admired?  and  why  have  CnOi', 
BuUions,  HUey,  Sari,  and  others,  also  copied  it?   A  sacryioe  is  something  devoted  and       £  r 
the  sake  of  a  greater  good;  and,  if  Ftrte«  sacrifice  t^-daiai,  what  will  ahe  do,  bat  ran  into  is- 
dalgence?   ^e  gruit  sacrifice  irtikb  she  drananda  of  men,  is  rather  that  of  their  w^-Jpwl  Wit. 
E.  Russell  has  it,  "S^ defence  is  tbe  sacrifice  whidi  virtue  must  make!" — Rusgeffs  Abridg^nr.t 
of  Murra'j's  Oram.,  p.  116.   Bishop  Butler  tells  xiA,  "It  is  indeed  ridicuiova  to  assert  that 
denial  is  essenttci  to  viriue  and  piety  ;  but  it  weold  lutve  been  nearer  (he  truth,  though  not  tfrirtlT  I 
the  truth  itseU|  to  have  said,  that  it  is  essential  to  diaoqiliDe  and  improraneat."— Anaftyy  <^&'i- 
gioa,  p.  123. 

Obs.  31. — ^The  relative  that,  though  usually  redconed  equivalent  to  who  or  toftuA,  evideatly 
cUffors  from  both,  in  being  more  generally,  and  perhaps  more  appropriately,  taken  in  tiie  re^rkt- 
ive  sense.   It  ought  therefore,  for  distinction's  sake,  to  be  preferred  to  who  or  which,  whenever  a.i  , 
anteoedent  not  otherwiso  limited,  is  to  be  restricted  by  the  relative  clause ;  as,  "  Men  thai  grasp  I 
after  ridies,  ue  ndver  satiaAed." — "  I  love  vtiadom  that  is  gay  and  oiviliied." — Art  <^  ntaibia^  I 
p.  B4.  This  phraseology  leaves  not  the  limitation  of  the  meaning  to  depend  soldy  open  the 
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•bsausof  spaiue  after  file  onlBoedetit;  becanaeUie  nlaiin  Vuxtiseeidova,  if  ever,  osod  by  good 
writen  Id  any  other  than  a  restrictive  sense.  Affiin :  "  A  man  of  a  polite  imagiaatioD  is  let  into 
s  great  many  pleasurca  Outt  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  Tec(;iviag"-~Addiaon,  ^ect,  THo.  ill. 
BtK,  too,  according  to  my  notion,  tiidt  is  obviously  [H^ferablo  to  whu:k ;  thouKli  a  ^rroat  critic, 
Ten*  nidely  known,  has  taken  some  poins  to  establish  a  diOercQt  opinion.  The  "  mutiy  pleas- 
ons"  here  spoken  tk,  are  no  otherwise  defined,  than  as  being  sudi  as  "  tho  vulgar  arc  not  capable 
c£  iQcetrii^."  The  writer  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  vulgar  are  capable  of  recei\-ing  a  great 
many  plcaBurea ;  bat,  oertainly,  if  that  -wtn  idianged  tQ  vhieh,  this  would  t>o  the  meaning  con- 
vered,  nnlQSS  tbe  reader  were  very  carcfhl  to  vrcid  a  pune  where  ho  would  be  apt  to  make  one. 
I  thereTDre  pr^r  Addison's  cxpresson  to  that  which  Dr.  Blair  would  substitute. 

Obs.  32^Tbo  style  of  Addison  is  more  than  once  censured  by  Dr.  Blair,  for  the  frequency  with 
irhich  the  relative  ffiat  occurs  In  it,  where  the  leameif  lecturer  would  liave  used  which.  The  rco'- 
Eoos  affiigncd  by  the  critic  ars  these ;  "  Wlach  is  a  much  moro  definitive  word  than  that,  being 
never  emidcTed  in  any  other  way  than  as  arolative;  whereas  Uiat  is  sword  of  many  senses; 
nmetiDies  a  dsmonstrativo  pronoun,  often  a  coi^unction.  In  somo  esses  «-e  are  indeed  obliged 
to  Bse  fln<  for  a  relative,  in  order  to  avtnd  the  ungraceful  repetition  cX  which  In  the  same  sentence. 
Bat  Then  iro  are  laid  nnder  no  necessity  of  this  kind,  vhuh  is  always  tho  preferable  word,  and 
c3t«nlywB8B0  in  this  sentence;  'i^oaursf  which  tho  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  retcivinp,'  is 
much  better  than  'j^eamrea  that  tho  vulgar  aro  not  capable  of  receiving.' " — Blair's  Rhetoric, 
L«t  XI,  p.  200.  Now  tie  fects  are  these:  (1.)  That  thai  is  the  more  definitive  or  restrittive 
•ntg^  of  the  two.  (2.)  That  the  word  which  has  as  many  different  senses  and  uses  as  tho  word 
SaL  (3.)  That  not  the  repetition  of  which  or  who  in  a  series  of  claui^ea,  but  a  tux  dl'ssa  change  of 
t'ns  nlativfl,  is  ungraceful  (4.)  That  tlie  necesdty  of  using  thai  rather  tlian  which  or  who,  de> 
pend^  not  upon  what  is  here  mpposed,  but  upon  the  different  senses  which  these  words  usually 
convey.  (5.)  That  as  there  is  always  bcmiw  reason  of  chdce^  0iat  is  Bomctimes  to  bo  prcfirrrcd ; 
vkieh,  Bomettmes;  and  who,  sometimes:  as,  "It  is  not  the  man  who  has  merely  tauglit,  or  vAo 
has  tai^t  long,  or  who  is  able  to  point  out  defects  in  authors,  thai  is  capable  of  enlightening  the 
worid  in  the  respective  sciences  which  have  engi^ed  his  attenUos  \  but  the  man  who  has  tau^t 
fftritemV  Elocu^on,  p.  7. 

0b3.  38. — Blair's  Rhetoric  consists  of  forty-eeven  lectures ;  four  of  which  aro  devoted  to  a  crit- 
ical exunination  of  the  s^le  of  Addison,  as  exhttnted  in  four  euccessivo  papers  of  the  ^ectator. 
The  ranaiks  tlie  professor  am  in  general  judidous ;  but;  seeing  liis  work  is  made  a  common 
textbook  for  students  of  "  Belles  Lottres,"  it  is  a  [nty  to  flud  it  so  liable  to  rrorehensitm  on  tbe 
Mcvs  tnacearscy.  Among  the  passages  which  are  critidaed  in  tho  twenty-fitst  lecture,  there 
13  r<nQ  in  whidi  the  essayist  ^>eaks  of  the  e&ects  of  fwwity  as  follows : 

'It  ia  this  vAich  bestows  channa  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 
please  ua.  It  is  tlua  that  recommends  variety,  where  tbe  mind  is  every  instant  called  oQ"  to  some- 
time new,  and  the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long  and  waste  iL<<clf  on  any  particular 
ctjwt  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  otid  makes  it  afford  tbe  mind 
a  double  entertaininent.' — Spectator,  Ka  412. 

This  passage  is  deaervediy  praised  by  the  critic,  for  its  "perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony;"  but; 
m  uan^  different  rclattvea  under  like  circumstances,  tho  writer  Ims  hardly  done  justice  to  Iiia  own 
fWil  taste.  Blair's  remark  ia  this :  "  His  fiequent  uso  of  that,  instead  of  which,  is  anotlier  pecu- 
baiity  of  his  stylo;  but,  on  this  occasiou  in  particular,  [it]  cannot  bo  muclt  commended,  aa  'It 
is  to  (bAkA,' seems,  in  every  view,  to  bo  better  than,  'It  is  this  tfiaJ^' tlireo  times  repeated." — 
£at  xxi,  p.  207.  What  ia  h«o  meant  by  "  every  view,"  may,  I  suppose,  bo  seen  in  the  coire- 
iponding criticism  whic^  is  noticed  in  my  last  obBervation  above;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived, 
ia  ;hig  instance  alsov  the  relative  that  Is  not  better  than  wAwA,  and  moro  agreeable  to  polite  usage. 
The  direct  relative  which  corresponds  to  tlie  introductory  pronoun  it  and  on  other  aaiecedent, 
sbouW,  I  think,  be  thai,  nnd  not  who  or  which :  as,  "  It  is  not  ye  Utat  Ppoak." — Matt.,  x,  20.  "  It 
b  thou,  Lord,  who  hast  tho  hearts  of  all  men  in  thy  hands,  that  tumest  tho  hearts  of  any  to  chow 
me  EiTonr.''— -Jirwt»'#  Prayera,  p.  278.  Hero  wlu?  has  reference  to  thou  or  I^ord  only ;  hut  thai 
i^as  som  reflect  to  tho  pronoun  it.  though  it  agrees  in  person  and  gender  with  thov.  A  similar 
ex«a[de  is  dted  at  tiio  dose  of  the  preceding  observation ;  and  I  submit  it  to  the  reader,  wliether 
tbe  wt)nl  that,  as  it  there  occurs,  ia  not  tho  or^  fit  word  for  tho  place  it  occupies.  So  in  the  fol- 
ifmsig  examples :  "  There  aro  Words,  which  are  not  Verbs,  that  signify  actions  and  passions,  and 
(^CD  tlimgs  traosieat" — BrighHande  Gram.,  p.  100.  "It  b  tlio  universal  tuste  of  mankind, 
is  mbjeet  to  no  such  clianguig  modes,  VvU  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority." — 
Siau't  Rhetoric,  p.  286. 

Obs.  34. — Sometimes  the  broad  import  of  an  antecedent  is  doubly  restricted,  first  by  one  relative 
clanje.  and  then  by  an  other;  a?,  "And  sMthai  dwellupon  iAe  earift,  shall  woreliip  hini,whose 
opiKs  art  wt  wriiten  in  the  booh  ofli/e." — Rev.,  xiii,  8.  "  And  then,  like  true  Thamcs-Wntermen, 
they  abon  every  moo  that  passes  by,  who  is  better  dressed  than  tliemsclres." — Brown's  Estimate, 
\A  u,  p;  10.  Here  and,  or  if  he,  would  be  as  good  as  "who ;"  for  tlio  connective  only  serves  to 
tanr  the  iwitriction  into  narrower  limits.  Sometimes  the  limit  fixed  by  ono  clause  is  extended  by 
au other;  as,  "There  is  no  evil  that  you  may  suffer,  or  that  you  may  eujwcl  to  svfftr,  which  prayer 
i«  not  the  appointerl  means  to  alleviate." — Bickeratdh,  on  Prayer,  p,  1 6.  Here  which  rfFumt-a  tlie 
id«ior  "enl"  in  the  extent  last  determined;  or  rather,  in  that  which  is  fixed  by  ciih  T  danac, 
^ncetho  limits  of  both  are  embraced  in  tlie  assertion.  And,  in  the  two  limiting  clauses,  the 
EffinproDoon  was  requidte,  on  wxxnmt  of  their  joint  relation;  but  the  dausa  which  osauiacs  a 
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dlEfennt  reUtion,  is  rigbtly  introduced  hy  a  different  proDOim.  Tim  la  also  t!ie  case  ia  the  Sd- 
lowis^  exomptea :  "  For  there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  that  are  ia  Chrial  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  after  the  ttesh,  but  after  the  Spint."— Barclay's  Worka,  YdL  i,  p.  432.  "I  will  tell  thee  the 
myatcrf  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  thai  carrieth  her,  tofuch  hath  the  aereo  heads  and  tea 
horns." — Hev.,  xvii,  7.  Here  the  restrictive  sense  is  well  expressed  by  one  relative,  and  the  re* 
somptivo  by  an  other.  When  neither  of  Oiese  aenses  is  intended  \)y  Vbe  writer,  any  form  of  the 
relative  must  needs  be  imprc^r :  as,  "  The  greatest  geoius  wA&A  mac  tiiroqgh  the  arts  and 
scisncea,  takes  a  kind  of  tinctora  ftom  them,  and  &Ufl  uoaTodatlj  into  imit^aoo." — Addisou, 
SpecL,  £fo.  160.  Hero,  as  I  n^pow,  which  rtn*  should  be  i»  rummng.  What  else  can 
author  havo  meant  ? 

Ods.  33. — Having  now,  as  I  i:na^o,  clearly  shown  the  difference  between  the  restrictive  and 
the  resumptive  sense  of  a  rdlative  pronoun,  and  the  absolute  neoeesi^  of  making  Buch  a  oboioe 
oS  VToria  as  will  express  that  sense  only  wbiA  we  intend;  I  iurpe  the  kamer  wiH  se^  hy  these 
observations,  not  merely  tliat  oloameas  requires  the  occa^mial  use  of  eadi  of  oar  five  rdativc^ 
vho,  vhUA,  what,  Otat,  and  aa ;  but  that  this  diatinotion  in  tho  meaning,  is  a  very  comnum  princij^ 
by  wiiich  to  determine  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  good  English.  Thus  that  aai  aa  are  appropri- 
ately car  rettridiae  relatives,  though  vho  and  are  sometimes  used  restrictively;  but,  in  a 
rtsampUvt  sense,  viho  or  wfadi  is  required,  and  required  oven  after  those  teims  whioh  uauaily  do- 
mand  that  or  as :  liius,  "  "We  ore  voxed  at  tho  nnltu^  chance,  and  go  away  dissatisfied.  Such 
impressions,  which  ou^ht  not  to  be  diorished,  aro  a  anffldent  reason  for  excluding  stories  of  that  kind 
Aom  tho  tlisatro." — Kvmes,  EL  of  Crit^  ii,  2 id.  Hero  tdUeA  is  proper  to  the  sense  intended; 
but  raeh  requires  as,  when  the  latter  term  llmiti  the  moaning  of  the  fbrmer.  In  sentences  like 
the  fl^lowiag,  who  or  which  may  be  used  In  Heo  of  that;  whottter  with  any  advantage  or  not,  the 
reader  may  Jadga :  "  Tou  seizo  tho  critical  moment  that  ia  &vorable  to  emotion." — Bait's  Bhet^ 
p.  331.  "  An  historian  that  would  iaitnict  us,  most  know  when  to  be  conciae." — lb.,  p.  359. 
"  S^nsca  has  been  cansnred  (br  tho  aSbctation  thai  appo&rs  in  his  style." — Tb^  p.  367.  "  Such  as 
the  prodigies  that  attended  the  death  of  Julius  Gsesar." — lb.,  p.  401.  "  By  unfolding  those  prin- 
ciples thai  oa^t  to  govern  the  taste  of  eveiy  individuaL" — Earnest  DaUeation  to  JSL<^  CriL 
"But  I  am  sure  he  has  that  OtU  is  better  than  an  estate"— Na  476.   "There  are  two 

?ropertiea,  thai  diaracterlzo  and  osaentially  ^stingdah  relatlrB  pronouns."— 0biireUir«  Qram^  pi 
4.'  By  these  examples,  it  may  be  weaa,  tt^  Dr.  Kair  v&ea.  nrffot  or  divegarded  his  own  do> 
trine  respecting  the  use  of  this  relative;  tboajfa  he  was  oftoDW  lod,  by  the  eiTwof  that  doctrine^ 
to  subatituto  which  for  OuU  improperly. 

Obs.  36. —  Whether  was  formerly  t»ed  as  an  iotorro^tive  pronoun,  in  wMch  sense  it  always 
roforrod  to  ono  of  two  things;  as,  "  Ye  fools  and  blind  I  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  tho 
tsmple  tliat  sancti&oth  tiio  gold  V — MaiL,  zxiii,  17.  This  usage  is  now  obsolete ;  and,  in  stead 
of  it,  wa  say,  "  Whidi  is  graater?"  But  as  a  di^onotive  coiguDCtion,  corTesp(mding  to  or,  tho 
word  wAett«r  is  still  Is  good  repute;  as,  "  Beaolva  wAeAer  you  wiU  go  or  not" — WAsta'a  Did. 
Iq  this  sense  of  the  term,  some  chooso  to  coll  wAeflker  an  adverb. 

Obs.  37, — In  the  viaw  of  some  writers,  intem^iative  pronouns  differ  from  relatives  chiefly  in 
this ;  that,  as  tho  subject  refcrrod  to  is  unknown  to  the  speaker,  they  do  not  rdato  to  a  preceding 
noun,  but  to  saniething  which  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  answer  to  the  question.  It  is  cert^ 
that  their  person,  number,  and  gcTidsr,  aro  not  regulated  by  an  antecedent  noun ;  but  by  what  tha 
spaaker  sjppjses  or  knows  of  a  subject  which  may,  or  may  not,  agree  with  them  in  these  re- 
apsota:  aa,  "  What  lies  there?"  Answer,  "Two  men  adeep."  Uoro  vAai,  «tfa"di"g  fbrwAol 
wity;,  is  of  tho  tliird  poraon,  singular  nomW,  and  neater  gimder;  but  men,  which  is  tho  term 
that  answers  to  it,  is  of  the  thh^  porscm,  plural,  masculine.  There  is  therefore  no  nocsssaiy 
agreement  between  the  question  and  the  answw,  in  any  ot  tliose  properUes  in  which  a  pronoun 
usually  agrees  with  its  noun.  Yet  some  grammariona  will  have  interrogatjves  to  agree  with 
the83  "  stiAseqitenti,"  as  rjlativos  agree  with  their  antecedents.  Tho  answer,  it  must  be  granted, 
commonly  contains  a  noun,  corre^K»idii^  in  some  rospects  to  the  intem^iative  pronoun,  and 
agreeing  vritb  it  in  can  ;  but  this  noun  cannot  bo  sopposed  to  control  the  interrogation,  nor  ia 
in  any  sanse,  tho  word  for  which  the  pronoun  stands.  For  eveiy  pronoun  must  needs  stand  fiM* 
Bomcthing  that  is  utterad  or  conceived  by  tho  aamo  apoaker;  nor  can  any  question  bo  an- 
swered, uatil  its  mDanin^  is  understood.  Intcrro^ivo  pronouns  must  therefore  bo  explainM  as 
direct  substitutes  t>T  socli  oth3r  t^rms  as  ono  miglit  use  in  stead  of  them.  Thus  who  means  what 
psraonf 

"  Who  tanglit  that  heav'n-directod  gpiro  to  rise? 
The  Man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babo  replies." — Pope. 

Ooa.  38. — In  the  classification  of  the  pronoun^  and  indeed  in  the  whole  treatment  of  them, 
almost  all  our  English  grammars  are  miserably  firalty,  as  well  as  greatiy  at  varianoe.  In  some 
forty  or  fifty,  whidi  I  have  examined  on  this  point,  the  few  words  whicSi  cmstitute  this  part  of 
speech,  have  more  thui  twenty  difformt  modes  of  distribution.  (1.)  Cardell  say^  "There  is  but 
one  kmd  of  pronouns." — Elements  of  Oram.,  p.  30.  (2.)  D.  Adains,  Greenlea^  Kutting;  and 
Weld,  will  have  two  kinds;  "persmai  and  rcteiwc"  (3.)  Dr.  Webster's  "  Substitutea,  or  pro- 
nouns, are  of  two  kinds:"  the  one,  "  called  perMRo/ ;"  the  other,  without  name  or  number.  Soo 
his  Improved  Gram.,  p.  24.  (4.)  Many  have  fixed  upon  three  sorts;  "personai,  relative,  and 
a4)eetiiK;"  with  a  aubdiviaion  of  the  last  Of  these  Is  Lindley  Murray,  in  hia  late  edition^  with 
his  amendera,  Ainswortb,  AJger,  Bacon,  BuUkmi^  Fisk,  X.  Flint,  Frost,  Guy,  Hall,  Kirlcbam, 
Leni^  ICerchan^  Vix^  Pood,  and  a  PotDam.  (&)  Zlrtdwm,  homm,  ohaqsM  hm  order  ot 
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tte  daam;  Oku,  "pemmei,  v^KeeUM,  and  rdaHve;"  axO,  vfOt  TicUcoloia  ^wudify,  makes 
mme,  Otfi^  hara,  ovn,  yours,  and  (A«jr>  to  be  "  compounds."  (6.)  CfaurdiQl  adt^  the  plan  of 
"perwMMj^  reia^tw,  aod  adgtetive  pronotuui;"  and  tbea  destroTs  it  1^  a  valid  aisument  (T.) 
ODcnly,  Wiloox,  Wells,  and  Peiley,  bsve  these  three  classes;  "peraotuO,  rdativt,  and  xjUerroga- 
Jm  ■  and  this  divistoo  is  right  (8.)  Sanborn  makes  the  foUowing  buU :  "  The  gtneral  divisions 
<£  proooans  are  into  personal,  rda^ve,  wiarogataie,  and  several  aub-dim»ioM."—Anaiytiad  Gram., 
pi  91.  (9.)  Jaodcm  has  these  three  kinds;  "permnutt,  relatHie,  and  dtsfribuffw."  (10.)  liobbinf, 
dieae;  "simple,  a^imdive,  and  interrotfeOive."  (11.)  Lindley  Marray,  in  his  early  editions,  had 
theso  faor;  "personal,  possesaive,  rvlotitw,  and  ac^edive:*  (12.)  Bucke  has  these ;  "personal,  re^a- 
Um,  tHtenvgaiive,  aDd  otf^eeMw:"  (13.)  Ingersc^  these ;  "persona^  atfjedive,  relaiive,  and  tufcr- 
ro^Om."  (14.)  Buchanan;  "personai,  tkmanstratioe,  rdatim,  and  interroffotive."  (15.)  Coar; 
''persontdt possessive  or  promminalactifeetives,  demotuirative,  anA  relative."  (16.)  Bicknell;  "per- 
aaui,  possessive,  r^ative,  and  denumstrative."  (17.)  Cobbett ;  "personai,  rtiaiive,  demoTiairaiive, 
smA  ind^mte.'*  (18.)  M'CMloch ;  ''personal,  possessive,  relative,  and  reciprocaL"  (19.)  Staniibrd 
has  Sts;  "persmo^  nlftftv^  mtemvoMn^  d^fbutu^  and  dietrOmtive."  (20.)  Alcximder,  six; 
'*permnuU,  nlaUve,  demontlratttm,  intemgatioe,  dejutiiive,  and  ae^ecUve."  (21.)  Cooper,  in  1828, 
had&re;  ''persma^rdafKi^jwsnwA^  (22.)  Cooper,  in  1831,  six;  "personal, 

rskOite,  d^btite,  indefinite,  possessive,  and  possessive  pronominal  adjectives."  (23.)  Dr.  Crombie 
s^:  "Pronouns  may  be  divided  Into  8vbdantive,  and  Adjective;  Persimcd,  and  Imperwnal; 
Bilalive,  and  Interrogative."  (24.)  Alden  has  seven  sorts ;  "personal,  possessive,  n  Uitive,  intinxxja- 
five,  tUstrSmUve,  demonsiraMve,  and  indefinite."  i2b.)  R  C  Smith  has  many  kinds,  and  treats 
them  so  badly  that  nobody  can  count  tliem.  In  reject  to  deflnitkHM,  too,  most  of  these  writers 
are  shamefiiUy  inaccurate,  or  defldeat  Hence  the  filling  op  of  tiieir  classes  is  often  as  bad  as 
the  arrangement  For  Instanoe,  Ibur  and  twen^  of  them  win  have  Interrogative  pronouns  to  be 
tdatives;  bat  who  that  fcoovs  what  a  relative  prtuxmn  oao  oolncade  with  them  inopbiion7  Dr. 
Crombie  think^  "that  interrogatiTes  are  stricuy  relatiTn;"  and  jet  divides  the  two  dasBCB  witb 
his  own  hand  I 


PronoonB  have  the  same  modifications  aa  nonns ;  namely,  PersonSy 
Numbers^  Gmders,  and  Cases.  Definitions  uniyersally  appUcable  have 
already  been  given  of  all  these  things ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
define  tiiem  again  In  this  ptoce. 


Obs  1. — In  the  pereooal  proaoona,  most  of  these  propertiofl  are  dfaUngnbhed  by  the  words 
thwodves;  in  the  relative  and  the  interrogative  pronouos,  they  are  ascertahied  c^defly  by  means 
of  the  antecedent  and  the  vn-b.  Interr^ative  prtmoan^  however,  as  well  as  tiio  relatives 
wfaicA,  vhat,  as,  and  all  the  oomponnda  of  vAo,  which,  and  what,  are  always  of  the  third  person. 
Brcn  in  etymological  paning,  some  r^^ard  must  be  bad  to  the  ^tactical  relations  of  words. 
"Bj  wod^caiiQaa,  we  commonly  mean  actual  dianges  in  the  tanas  of  words,  by  which  their  gnun- 
aaticsl  pR^>eitie8  are  iuheientty  distinguished ;  but,  in  all  language^  the  distinguishable  pn^>ertics 
cf  worda  ar»  somewhat  more  nnmerooa  than  thnr  actual  variations  of  form ;  there  being  certsin 
{■ind^ee  omveiaal  grammar,  whioh  cause  the  p^^n,  number,  gender,  or  case,  of  some  word^ 
to  be  mfisrred  from  their  relation  to  others ;  or,  what  is  neariy  the  same  tiling  from  the  sense 
■mtiA  is  conveyed  by  the  sentence.  Henoe,  if  in  a  particular  instance  it  bqipcn,  that  some,  or 
even  all,  of  tbwe  propertiet^  are  without  any  index  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun  Itaell^  they  are 
stDH  to  be  ascribed  in  parsing,  because  Uiey  may  be  easily  and  certainly  discovcitid  from  the  con- 
stnictkHL  Fw  exalI^lle:  in  the  following  text,  it  is  jost  as  easy  to  discern  the  gendersot  tlie 
pronouns,  as  the  eases  of  the  nouns;  and  both  are  known  and  asserted  to  be  what  thoy  are,  upon 
principles  of  mere  inference :  '*  For  wiiat  knoweat  Owa,  0  vtife,  whether  tfum  shnlt  save  ihy  hus- 
bandf  or  how  knowest  thou,  0  tiKm,  whetiior  tJum  ahoJt  save  thy  w^Sif" — 1  Otr.,  vii,  16.  Again: 
"  Who  betrayed  her  compamoa  7  Not  I." — Murray's  p.  211.  Here  her  being  of  the  femi- 
idne  gender,  it  is  the  inference  of  every  reader,  that  who  and  /  aro  so  too;  but  whether  the  word 
eompattu>n  is  masculine  or  feminine,  is  not  so  obvious. 

Obb.  2. — The  personal  i»ronoans  of  the  first  and  second  peisonts  aro  equally  applicable  to  both 
sexes ;  and  should  be  centered  masculine  or  feminine,  according  to  the  known  application  of 
them.  rSee  LMza^s  French  Oram.,  p.  73.]  The  speaker  and  the  bearer,  being  present  to  each 
other,  of  ooxobb  know  the  sex  to  wUoh  th^  reqwotlvdy  bekn^;  aad,  wlienever  titey  iqipear  in 
narraUve  or  ^■logue,  we  are  tM  wbo  they  are.  In  Latin,  an  a^ective  or  a  partldple  relating  to 
tiiese  pnmouns,  is  varied  to  agree  with  them  in  number,  gender,  and  case.  This  is  a  sufficient 
noof  that  ego,  J,  and  to,  thou,  are  not  destitute  i^gendw,  though  ndther  the  Latin  words  nor  ths 
b^idi  are  thoiinlTes  varied  to  express  it : — 


MODIFICATIONa 


0BBEB.YAV1OS8. 


"  Misem  hoc  tamon  unum 


Exequoro,  Anna,  mihi:  aolam  nam  perfldos  Qlo 
Ts  oolere,  arcanos  etiam  tlbi  credere  sensus ; 
Sola  viri  molles  aditus  et  tunpora  Doras." — VirgiL 
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THE  aBAKHAB  OF  XKQLI8H  GRAJUABB. 


[PABT  n. 


Obs.  3. — Ifanj  Eoglish  grammariana,  and  If  umy  at  their  bead,  deny  the  first  person  of  nouna, 
and  tho  geuder  of  proDOuna  of  the  firet  and  second  pereooa ;  and  at  aame  tiine  teach,  that, 
"  X^uouiia  must  always  a^free  with  th^  antecedents,  and  the  noons  for  which  they  stand,  m 
gender,  number,  aai  person  {Murray's  Or.,  2dEd.,^lll;  Ba:  T.  Smith's,  p.  GO:)  iiaA6xnh&, 
witli  rodaadaaco  of  oxprcsaion,  timt,  "  Tho  relative  ia  of  the  aame  person  teiih  the  antecedent, 
aoA  tlia  verb  agTGca  with  it  aooordii^y." — Same.  These  quotationa  form  Murray's  fifth  rale 
sjntaic,  S3  it  stands  in  his  early  editions.*  In  some  of  his  revieiogs,  the  author  erased  the  word 
jJerson  from  tlio  former  sentence,  and  changed  wUh  to  (u  in  the  latter.  But  other  pronouns  than 
rolativca,  agree  with  tiioir  nouns  in  person ;  so  that  his  first  alteration  was  not  for  the  better. 
tlio:ifir)i  IngijrsoU,  Kiikham,  Alger,  Baoon,  J.  Oreeulea^  and  somo  otbern,  have  been  very  careful 
to  fulloir  him  in  it.  And  why  did  ho  mver  disoem,  tiiat  the  above-named  prindplee  or  his  ety- 
mob^  are  both  of  tbem  contradicted  by  this  rule  of  his  syntax,  and  one  of  them  by  his  nils  as  it 
now  stands?  It  is  manifest,  that  no  two  words  can  possibly  agree  in  any  jnoper^  whidi  belongs 
not  to  boUi.  Kbo  what  is  agrcomont?  Nay,  no  two  things  in  nature,  can  in  any  wise  agr^ 
oecord,  or  be  aliko,  but  by  having  some  quality  or  accident  in  common.  How  strange  a  con- 
tradiction then  a  thial  And  what  a  compliment  to  learning,  ttiat  it  is  still  found  in  weiU-nigh  all 
our  grammars  I 

Ooa  4. — If  there  were  truth  in  what  Muiray  and  others  afflnn,  that  "Gender  has  reepect  raily 
to  the  third  person  dngttlarof  the  pronouns,  he,  aha,  uo  two  words  could  ever  agree  in  gen- 
der; because  thi're  can  be  no  such  agroomont  between  any  two  of  the  words  here  mentioned, 
and  the  assertion  is^  that  gender  lioa  respect  to  no  others.  But,  admitUng  that  neither  the  author 
nor  the  numerous  copiera  of  this  £Use  sentonco  ever  meant  to  deny  that  g»dw  has  respect  to 
notma,  thoy  do  deny  that  it  has  respect  to  any  other  pronouns  than  these;  whereas  I  affirm 
that  it  ought  to  bo  recognized  as  a  property  of  off  pronoun.1,  as  well  as  of  all  nouns.  Kot  that  the 
gender  of  either  is  in  all  instaocea  invonably  flxo-.l  by  tbo  forma  of  the  particular  words ;  but  there 
is  in  genoral,  if  not  inovory  posaUilo  case,  aomoprindpleofgnunniar,  oa  which  the  gender  of  any 
noun  or  pronoun  in  a  sentence  may  bo  readily  ascortuncd.  Is  it  not  pitdn,  that  if  we  know  wtu> 
speaks  or  writes,  who  hoars  or  is  addressed,  wo  Icnow  also  tho  gender  of  the  pronouns  which  ore 
applieJ  to  thiss  persons?  Tho  poet  of  The  Task  looked  upon  his  mother's  picture,  and  expressed 
hU  tcudir  recollections  of  a  deceased  parent  by  way  of  address;  and  will  any  one  pretend,  tlmt 
tlu  pronouns  which  he  applied  to  himself  and  to  her,  are  cither  of  tho  same  gender,  or  erf'  no  gen- 
d :}r  ?  If  wo  take  neither  of  these  assumptions,  must  wo  not  say,  they  are  of  dilTerent  genders  7 
In  tliis  instance,  tlien,  let  the  parser  coll  those  of  the  first  person,  maBcnline;  and  those  of  the 
ss^.'ond,  feminine:— 

"ifj^motharl  when  /  loamod  that  thon  wast  dead, 
Bay,  wast  thcnt  cousdous  of  tlio  tears  J  shod  7" — Ooioper. 
033.  5. — That  tho  pronouns  of  the  first  and  seooud  persons  oro  sometimes  masculine  and  somo- 
timss  f.-minine,  is  poiroctly  certain ;  but  whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  neutOT,  is  a  question  dlfiB- 
cult  to  be  decided.  To  things  inanimate  they  are  applied  only  figuratively  ;  and  the  question  is, 
wlii-'tlicr  the  figure  always  necemvily  changes  the  gender  of  tiie  antecedent  noun.  We  assume 
tho  gcnenU  principle,  that  the  noun  and  its  pronoun  are  always  of  tho  same  gender ;  and  we  know 
that  when  inanimate  objects  are  personified  in  tho  third  person,  they  are  usually  represented 
as  masculine  or  lemtntae^  the  gender  being  clianged  by  lUo  figure.  But  when  a  lifeless  object  ia 
ipokeu  to  in  the  aectMid  pwson,  or  reprosiHited  as  speaking  in  tho  first,  as  tlio  pronouns  here  em- 
ployed are  in  tbemselves  without  disnnctira  of  gonder,  no  snc^  chMigo  cm  bo  proved  by  the  mere 
wcxda ;  and,  if  we  allow  that  it  would  bo  needless  to  imagine  it  where  tho  words  do  not  proro  It, 
tho  gender  of  these  pronouns  must  in  such  cases  be  neuter,  because  we  have  no  ground  to  tiiink 
it  otiisrwise.  Examples :  *'  And  Jesus  aosn'ored  and  stud  unto  t*,  [the  barren  figtree,]  No  man 
eat  SrwtoFthee  lioreotter  forever." — Mark,  li,  14.  "  0  earth,  cover  not  Ihou  my  blood." — Job,  xvi, 
18.  -'0  thoa  fwonlof  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ero  thou  ba  qm.-tt'—Jeremiah,  xlrii,  6.  In 
those  iatdaooBS,  tho  objects  addrassod  do  not  ^)pear  to  be  figuratively  invested  with  tho  attribato 
of  sex.  So  likewise  with  respeofc  to  the  first  person.  If|  ^  the  fidldwing  example,  gold  and  diet- 
mood  are  neuter,  so  is  the  pronoun  mg;  and.  If  not  neotor,  of  what  gender  are  tiiey  7  The  per- 
aoniflcation  indicates  or  discriminates  no  other. 

*' Wha«  thy  truo treasurer  Goldiaya,  '^otlaw;' 
And, '  Not  in  ni^*  the  diamond.   Gold  is  poor."— Tiwn;. 

THE  DECLENSION  OF  PRONOUirS. 
The  declension  of  a  pronoun  is  a  regular  arraufjemcnt  of  its  numbers  and  cases. 

"  The  latter  jMrt  of  tUa  ftvkmnl  «nd  ornnplei  rale  vm  impled  Tram  LcnrtVa  OnmiiMT,  p.  101.  Dr.  Aih's 
mis  li,  "  Pnmoune  mnat  alwaya  ottw  with  the  noun*  for  whlci  thaj'  ttani,  or  to  which  ther  refT,  In  NuiHber, 
ynm,  and  ffvtuiw-."— Ommtitatfaai  /nttfttttot,  p.  51.  I  quoto  thh  taaeUg  a$  U  ttaatU  In  the  book ;  the  Itallea 
are  his,  not  mine.  BMwell  C.  Smith  appekn  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  ohtiiRe  which  Uainj  made  In  hla  filth  rol^ : 
for  lie  BtDl  paUlahei  u  Unmr'e  a  prindpla  of  eooenrd  whlob  the  latter  reJeetod  u  early  aa  1800:  "Rvlb  V. 
Correapondfns  with  Hnrray'R  Orammftr,  Rclk  V.  Pnmount  mutt  wrree  viith  (A*  novru  for  vhieh  «tand. 
<n  fftmbr,  tnim5«r,  AND  pebbox." — SmiW*  Nm  Gram., -p.  190.  So  AlUn  Fi»k,ia  bis  "  Hurray's  £ng)lah 
Granmur  Slmpliaed,"  p.  Ill ;  Aaron  M.  MerehatU.  in  hla  "Abrid/frnmi  of  Hamkya  Kofdlah  Onmmar,  Ra- 
vlied,  Bhtarg^  and  Improrod,"  p.  T!):  and  (Aa  Rev.  J.  O.  Oocper,  In  hla  "  AbtURaumt  of  Mnn»r'<  BwUsb 
GranuMr,"  p.  115:  whore,  from  the  Utloe,  cvonr  reader  woold  ezpeet  to  flmd  the  lolaat  doetriaea  «f  Hurray, 
and  not  what  he  bad  so  long  ago  renonneed  or  ehaoged. 

t  L.  Hi]rnT'Bartun.,STo,  p.  51;  I£mo,  51 ;  18mo.93:  D.  Adain^i,Bri  AlnT^i,Mi  BMMCt.U:  Ftak'a,  W; 
KlrkhamXBti  Herohanfa  Murray,  S9;  Merchant'a  Amerteaa  OnuiL,4l);  T.  H.  lUUei'a  Oram.,  ttt  FDod'^ 
8S;  S.  PHtnaiB'a,  SS;  Soaadl'a,  16;  Kar.  T.  Smtth'a,  li. 
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L  BZUPU  PKBSOVALS. 

13ie  ample  personal  pronomis  are  thus  declined : — 

1^0/  the  TiBST  FEBSON,  ony  0/  the  gendtra,* 
Sing.  Nom.       I,  Har.  Nom.  we, 

Poes.       my,  or  mine,f  Poss.       our,  or  oara, 

Obj.        me;  Otj.  us. 

Thou,  of  the  sKCOim  pkbsos,  any  of  the  genders. 
Sng.  Nom.       thou,J  Piur.  Nom.       ye,  or  you, 

P0S8.       thy,  or  thine,  P088.       your,  or  yonn, 

Olg.        Aee ;  Obj.        you,  or  ye.§ 

He,  of  the  THIRD  pKiiaoir,  miueuline  gender. 
Sng.  "Som.      he,  Piur.  Nom.  they, 

POsa.       his,  PoBS.       their,  or  thais, 

Obj.        him;  Obj.  them. 

She,  of  the  third  tsbbos,  feminine  gender. 
Sing.  N<»D.      she,  Hnr.  Nom.  they, 

Poes.       her,  or  has,  PMs.       their,  or  theirs, 

Otg.       her;  01^.  them. 

It,  of  the  THIRD  PKtBOM,  neuf«r  gender. 
Sing.  Nom.      it,  Piur.  Nom.  they, 

P0B8.       its,  Poss.       their,  or  theirs,  -  * 

Olg.        it;  Obj.  them. 

n.  ooHPonvD  pbbsokals. 
Hie  word  ee^,  added  to  the  nmple  personal  pronouns,  forms  the  class  of  compound 
pertonal  pnntottne ;  which  are  used  when  an  action  reverts  upon  the  agent,  and  also 
wiien  some  persons  are  to  be  distinguished  from  others :  as,  sing,  myw^  plor.  our- 
tdvee ;  sing,  thyself  piur.  youraelvea  ;  siug.  himself  piur.  thtmnlvea ;  ring,  heraelf 
pinr.  themselves  ;  sing,  xteelf  piur.  themselves.  They  all  want  the  poasesriTe  case, 
and  are  alike  ia  the  nominative  and  objective.    Thus  : — 

MTSBLf,  of  the  yiBST  PERSON,  J  any  of  the  genders. 
Bug,  Nom.      myself  Piur.  Nom.  oorselrea, 

Poas.   ^  Poaa.   , 

Obj.       myself;  Ob).  ourselves. 

"  Dr.  CromMa,  and  miw  otlwra,  repmentJ  and  Mom,  wUh  Uielr  InBeetloni,  h  being  "mueiilfn*  ad  ftDl> 
■IH."  I^nnle,  ITCnllooh,  mod  oUun,  npnamt  Uum  s8  being  "  maMnUne  or  feniiuine."  But,  1/  dtlwr  of 
than  ma  ban  an  antaoadaat  that  la  neuter,  nettbsr  of  tbeaa  tuvb  la  atrlcUr  correct  (See  Obs.  Rh,  abore.) 
Maefcliitoah  aaya,  "We  nee  our,  |oyr,  (Mr,  InapeaUng  of  a  tUngor  tUnga  i>cluiigli%  to  plural  nonoaof  019 
■ander."— Smv  on  IftvC^^  Gram.,  149.  Bo  WllUam  Bamea  aaji^  •■/,  (ton,  loa,  !■  or  |«»,  ud  Uqr,  ara 
of  0(1  Konder*"— PWioaopWctti  Oram.,  p.  IML 

dnagad  fori 

dkan^ed  for  mint  wben  the  wmn  U  dropped.  •  •  •  Jfino  and  «ijr,  Mne  and  My,  wUl,  therefore,  be  ooiulderad 
la  tUa  book,  aa  dUbrent  forma  of  tba  poaaeadve  eaae  from  f  and  Tkou.  And  the  aame  nilo  will  be  extended  to 
ibrand  Aara,  owrandoiin^  INwr  aiulMwra,  lA^rand  IMra."— ^dobltfo  Qrammar,  p.  149. 

t  It  haa  long  been  fhaUonaUo,  tn  the  ordinary  Intanonrw  of  tha  Torld,  to  anbatltiite  the  |dinal  form  vt  tUa 
piMMmn  fbr  tho  rfngnlar  ttaroagb  all  the  «Mft  TIuia,bT  tbeSgnra  EwaLLASx,  "souon^"  forlaatanc8,laooin- 
rnmlr  pat  tor  "  Uev  art."   Baa  Obaerratlona  SOth  and  net,  below  t  alao  Flgnrea  if  Brotax,  In  Part  IV. 

{  Tbe  original  BomlnatlTC  VM ya,  vhleli  la atU  tha onlr  nondnaUn  of  thoaolenin  atyle;  and  Qie  original  Ob- 
JeetiTa  waa  am,  vUah  to  atUl  lha  otdr  oltfaotlTa  that  onr  gnnunarlaM  In  genenl  adtBoriedga.  But,  vhatbar 
graminatkal  or  not,  pa  la  now  Tery  oOan  oaed.  In  a  fandllar  way,  fbr  the  oQoettra  oaaa.  (See  Obaemttona  Kd 
■■ind,  apMi  tha  dedenriona  of  pronouna.)  T.  DQworth  both  eaaea  aUka:  "JTorn.  Ye  or  mat"  "Am. 
(or  01^]  r« or  roa."—HIa iVmr  Gufda,  p.  Ml  Latham glrea  theae  forma:  "JVom.  ycor  Ton;  Oly.  ronor  ya." 
—Baatrntary  Orain.,  p.  90.  Dr.  CampbeU  aaya,  "Zam  tnellned  to  prefer  that  nw  which  nukea  iw  InvarlaUr 
the  nomlnatlvo  ^aial  of  the  peraonal  pronoun  (Aow,  and  yoit  the  aoeuaatlve,  when  appUod  to  an  aetunl  ploral- 
Ity."— baapmr  4f  SAttorie,  pt  1T4.  Pnfeaaor  Fowler  tenehea  the  oaw,  rather  blindly,  thus :  "  Inatead  of 
the  (rwe  nomluBllTa  TB,  ws  naa,  with  few  ezoeptlona,  tha  eibJaetttA  cem;  aa,  'tou  tpeak;'  'tou  two  an  apenb- 
in^:  In  thy  10*  aMtaWuft  ooa  eaae  /or  another."— Awtei'a  £  Oram.,  8to,  1^,  }  4T&  No  other  gram- 
mnlaa,  however,  diacnrda  yun  aa  a  nondnatlve  of  '*  actual  plurality ;"  and  the  preaent  oaaual  praedee  of  putting 
|a  In  the  ob^oottra,  baa  preraUed  to  aome  extent  for  at  leaat  two  oeaturiea :  aa, 
"  Tonr  change  approaehea,  when  all  theea  ddlghta 
Will  vanlah  and  dellrer    to  woa."^aHUon,  P.  L.,  a  Ir,  1.  SOT. 

I  Dr.  YoDDfT  baa.  In  one  instance,  and  with  Tory  donbtftd  propriety,  oonmrtad  thia  prononn  into  tha  NaMd 
JMram,  by  addraaaing  Unuelf  thna:— 

**  O  tAow,  vamlfl  mbroad  onr  eonnaela  roam 
And,  llko  Ul  hMbanda,  take  no  oare  at  home."— £oM  «if  Ana,  Sat  U,  L  STI. 
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THM  OSAMKAB  OW  IWlTiTWI  03UJI1CABBL 


[Fill  a 


Thtbslt,  ^  ihe  BHOIID  imoi^  amy     the  pmien. 

Slug.  Nan.      thjae]^*                    Flnr.  Nom.  jomAm, 
Fom.   ,  Pom.   , 

Obj.        tbywlf;  Obj.  ydonelve^ 

Hdmclf,     tit  rasBD  febsoV)  mtucuUru  gendtr. 
Sn^  NtHD.      himael^  Plnr.  Nom.  UiemHhe^ 

Poes.   ,  Pom.   , 

d^.        famuelf;  Obj.  themidTCi. 

HMBasLT,  <2^  (A«  IHBD  pmsoir,  JvnUmnt  gender. 
Sng.  Nom.      herself  Kur.  Nom.  tbaoMlra, 

Poas.   ,  Post.   y 

Obj.       herself;  Obj.  themselves. 

Itselt,  of  th*  THUD  FSBSOH,  neuter  gtmder. 
Bisg.  Nom.      itself^  Flnr.  Nom.  thenuelTe^ 

Fosa.   ,  Fosh   , 

Obj.       itself;  Ob^  thamielm 

m.  RSUTITE8  AHD  inmutooAnvn. 
Ihe  reUtiTo  and  the  interrogatire  {ffiHiouns  are  thus  declined : — 
yfnOy  UteraUy  t^pplud  to  pertont  only, 
Su^  Nom.     vho,  Flnr.  Nom,  who^ 

Bmb.      Those,  Foes.  wboie^ 

Obj.       whom;  Obj.  whom. 

Which,  i^jpUed  to  OMiaalt  and  tkiaffa, 

Bas^,  "Som,     whiohf  Flnr.  Nom.  whicli, 

Fosfc      f  ,  Poii.   1 

Obj.      which;  Gk%,  whioh. 

What,  t^ppHed  ordinanfy  to  OAitgt  ondy^ 

Sng.  Nom.     what,                      Flnr.  Nom.  wha^ 
Poes.   ,  Pass.   , 

Obj.       what;  Obj.  what 

*  Th«  fktfalnn  of  a  dog  the  plnnl  nambar  for  Uh  ilBgabr,  or  ym  for  Mow,  hu  ctoo  HilMtHaM  yomnd/iM 
ttfwtr.  fn  oommon  dlMoniw.    In  poettr,  1&  pnyw,  la  Soriptan,  uid  ta  tiM  funlUu  Uopukga  of  the  FiMi, 
Um  orlgliiftl  oompoaiid  !■  rtUl  ntolned  t  ant  the  poati  dm  eUber  term,  Hoordlng  to  Uk  crBrltj  or  Ihe  UsfaWH 
of  thdr  atyla.   Bnt  yMtrw(^,  like  the  regal  eomp  .and  tmnii/,  ttoo^  vtV^rmXlj  of  Uie  dnsnkr 
and  almja  applied  to  one  peraoa  only,  la,  lo  Ita  Tery  natare,  an  aoomaloaa  and  nngraianiatleal  wort;  ««» 
eaa  ndtbar  mean  more  than  obc,  nor  agree  vHli »  pronoun  or  »  rerii  ttwt  U  ab>|iilar.   8«ifl  tadeed 
"CoDveraatloniabnt  earrtiig;  earra  for  dl, jiowwj^u  tfonrftv-"    Bat  be  vrote  eiTMMoiuIr,  aad  kli  ■lariK 
iadonUAiI:  probaUr  he  meant,  "Tec»rTetbraU,lt,toi(artWMNratV."   Tbe  eorapaoBd  perwaala,  wfaea  ntr 
an  nomliiattTea  before  tbo  verth  ftre  ooounonlT aaaodated  wltb  ttie  rfmplet  "rmgwyalaeawaiv 
^ete,x,lS.   "That  tte»  Mywtr  art  a  golde."— Am.,  n,U.   » If  tt  atead,  aa  yen  VD*tr«(/ atm  4e."-S*at 
9acra.    "Tbat  yo»  yottrtetfmn  much  oaademned."— /d.   And,  If  the  elmpt*  pnaeoit  be  onWad,  taaM» 

Snndatmrequlrea  theaaaM&mn  of  the  verb;  aa,  "Wbldi  njitrr  ia  HeU;  aqaitf  a»«  HtfL".  .JWIfc*  »» 
lovtng  ezaraple  la  dUbrent:  "I  lore  mankind ;  sndtn  a  moaaroBv  nnelf  fcali  that  I  oor  lore."— 2-(^v 
SeMUer,  JflrffWa  iW., >  x.  Dr.  F^n  oUecta  to  the  BritMi  TWiJon,  "  Hnelf  wan  aU  that  I  comU  bn: 
and, if  Ua own  ia  eood  EngUah,  the  Torfa f« acrae*  with  oH,  and  not  with  myaaT/.  Jala  af  tba  thbd  p«M: 
hence,  "tN^at^fa,*'  or,  "younilfU,"  ouinot  m  nod  ajntu ;  nor  dooa  anr  one  mj,  "pmrml/art,"  or,  "av- 
•etrom,"  bntrattaer,  "youmlfan:"  aa,  "  Ctptatn,  wpwrafftf  «^  Stteat.''— JriMan.  ButtecBUthlaa"«aa- 
oord,"  la  to  tnra  a  third  part  of  the  UnBoaae  npaMedon ;  becanae,  by  analosr.  It  eonfennde,  to  waA  ezM  m 
leaat,  Ihe  plural  nnmbor  vltb  the ringnUr  anntgh all  onmrba;  Ihatla,  If  owetf/and  |feMras(f  are  ringabn, 
and  not  rather  plarala  put  for  aiagulara  by  a  Sfinre  of  arntaz.  But  the  vordi  are.  In  aone  f«v  inalnnew,  vrU- 
ten  aeparatelj' ;  and  then  both  the  meanliiK  and  the  connruetion  are  dUfawit;  aa,  "rourae{/'f8n«red,t«an 
it  noL^'—ZTke  Dtal,  Tcri.  1,  p.  8S.  Perhape  the  word  nqnat/abon  ought  nthor  to  baye  been  two  word*:  Ihik 
"And,  in  a  monarchy,  ntp  a^itatl  that  I  can  lore."  The  two  words  hen  difltar  bt  peraon  and  eaaa,p«ibBpa 
•toohimidert  and.  In  Ihe  preceding  loatance,  they  dUbr  In  pereon,  number,  gend»r,  and  eaae.  Ait  the  m- 
ponad  alwaTa  foUowa  the  peraon,  nnndier,  and  gendar  of  ita  Srat  part,  nnd  onlj  the  eaoe  of  Ita  last  The  m(M 
of  aooM  grammarUna,  cto  wit,  of  WeOa,  and  Uie  dJrtj-elgbt  ottaera  whom  be  dtee  for  It,)  that  yo*  end  yaar  an 
■■miBy  made  ringular  by  naage,  la  demonatrabljr  untrue.  Do  tee,  ow,  and  ««,  beoome  actnallf  liogiiltf,  w 
«AeaasaUngornorftlBappUaathemtohlniaeirr  No:  fbraotU^^  eaabewwwayntax  than,m«n, 
or  gon  wot,  thong^  some  oontend  tat  thla  laat  eonttraodoo.  _  , 

t  tnou  U  eometlmea  need  aa  the  pOMOMlTe  cue  of  wkUk;  aa,  "A  reOglflai  whm  b  dWn*"— BW^- 

See  Obeamtlooa  4lh  end  Sth,  on  the  CtaMea  of  ProoouM. 

t  After  M,aalntbe ftiOowlng «ntoMa,lbedoitbU rolatlnwMb  MMlimei  wBed  tsprnMiniBk 
tMR  ei^MaBt  to  Om/Hmd  «ko.— 

"  I^ivmo,  psUe  repivH  t  nor  fcopa  to  tal 
A  fMad,  Viu  «M  hu  ItanA  •  feM  la  Om"— r«i(i«. 
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Tbat,  t^fpKtd  io  jMnomtf  miimmlM,  and  thiitff*. 
Kmo.     t]ut»  Flnr.  Nom.  tluU, 

Otg.       that;  Otg.  that 

Aa,  yjrfwtf  to  jwraaw^  fn'iiieifi,  and  tkm^ 
Nom.     ai^  Plnr.  Kom.  as, 

PO88.  — ^  POBfc  — , 

Oty.       m;  OI9.  aa. 

IV.  OOKFODVP  BXUTXW. 

Hie  eompooad  nhdiva  prooottM,  toAomr  or  wAoioRwr,  wAtdbMr  or  ifAidbo«Mr. 
md  ithatner  or  wAafjownr,*  an  dediaed  in  the  Bame  mmiier  as  iba  rimplea,  wAo 
■nUo^wAot  Tlina: — 

Wbostb  or  Whobobt^  aiylMl  only  to 

8big^  Nom.     whoerar,  Vim,  Kom.  wboerer, 

FoM.      wfaoaerar,  PMt,  wboserer, 

01^.       whomevw;  Otg.  vhonieTer. 

Sng.  IT<HD.      whosoerer,  Plur.  Nom.  whosoerer, 

Pons.      whoeeaoeror,  Pow.  whoeeeoever, 

Olg.       whomsoerer;  Obj.  whomsoerer. 

WnoBSvsE  or  WmcaaoKm,  applied  to  ptrtotu^  awimaU^  and  thiaff*. 

&aig.  Ncm.  whichever,  Flar.  N(Mn.  whicberer, 

Poea.   i  Poes.   , 

Obj.  whicberer;  Obj.  whicherer. 

8mg.  Nom.  whichsoerer,  ^ur.  Nom.  wbicbBoerer. 

poaB.   ^  PoBfc   i 

Obj.  wbHuoerer;  Obj.  whichsoerer. 

Wa&nvn  or  Whatboxtxb,  t^apUed  ordinarily  to  thinff$  only. 

Siig.  Nom.  whatever,  Hur.  Nom.  wbaterer, 

PoML   J  Pom.   , 

Ob|.  Tbaterer;  Obj.  wfaaterer. 

Sng.  Nom.  lAateoever,  ^ur.  Nom.  wbatsoerer, 

Poaa.   ,  Poea.   , 

Olg.  vhataoerw;  Obj.  wbataoerw. 

OBSEBTATIOKa 

Oa&  L— ICoBt  of  the  penmal  proncwma  hare  two  tonaa  of  the  powowTO  caaa^  in  eadi  Dmn> 
to:  u,mjfar9UM,  our  or  omtv;  £^  or  ftme,  your  or  jjowv;  Aer  or  Am,  lAnr  or  tiU^  The 
fimer  is  nwd  before  a  noun  expreaeed,  or  when  noUiioff  but  on  adjectiTe  iDtervenea;  ihe  latter, 
when  the  goremfag  noon  ia  onderatood,  or  ia  eo  {dacea  tbat  a  repetitkm  of  it  ia  imriied  in  or 
■ftertiiapraiKnin:  aa,  "  Jfy  powets  are  Aim;  ben^akueTlie^cHyormyBOi^r.'*— Jfe^ 
"State  wtMt  ffitM  and  ^oih-  prindples  UB."—Legh  StOimaid,  kt  his  JJeof^im.  Better,  perhapa: 
"SttfeiAat  ray  princtplea  and  yowrv  are State  iriiat |0«r  princ^ta  and  mAM  are;"— «r, 
"State  vluU  are  ray  pnndplea  and  your  oim." 

"Bedgn'd  lie  Ml ;  aipe6ae  to  the  dart 
Tbat  qoeocli'd  its  lage  in  youn  and  Briiaia'a  beatt"— iT.  Broum. 
"Beholdl  to  yomrg  and  my  Burpriae, 
These  trifles  to  a  ndoine  riae."— Zii>vd,  p.  IM. 
Obb.  1— PoMa^,  when  the  sanw  peraoDS  or  things  stand  in  a  j<nnt  relation  of  tiiis  kind  to 
fatdfvidiiala  or  partjea,  it  may  be  imper  to  connect  two  of  the  ample  poasssslvca  to 

*0rA  Oan  campmnds,  L.  HnmTvmfaBpnpartram,  "Tbayu*  wMmi  wrf  fa  nottra  rtyte."— 0». 
lMawb,pLH;  alao  JlVatfc,]).  66.   Nooe  rf  1  ----- 


   [iemAi«r«tolwole*a,tlHnq|htlMilMrterfenwMmitobenov 

{Mianrinftrnd.  Ttw  Mtowbig  waMtloii  of  Cobb«ttri  to  erroBtw;  IWBaMi  tt iipllw  tt*t  Uxiborjgr 
MHantemmUotiaaiid  fknlla;  and  benaM  tbm  andtor  esnbnljr  i^Mka  of  tb«  h  ow  OAvobIj:  »Wa 
gyWwii  oMlt  ih»  w,  Mid  IT.  igJtoCTw,  whtmmer,  wtotoww.  mud  tot  wAflagii'.  nUa mtn  MrtHaUm, 
new  li  andmlMd:  and,  ItlabMt  not  to  omit  to  vrtte  It"— Am.  Ormn^^M.  &  G.  Sraltb  SUultmu  tba 
<»I><>mdralHllTMvlthUineUBM:  and  tboM  ba  doM  wUk  Um  lMk>«is(  Dotlan:  Tlteir  cr*W>(4A«nu«dr 
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ezpros3  it ;  thoogli  this  oonatniction  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  neoessary,  becaose  any  each  exprea- 
sioD  as  Ihy  and  her  siattr,  my  and  hia  dviy,  if  not  erroneous,  can  moaD  DothiDg  but  your  sitier,  our 
duiy,  Bat  some  examples  occur,  tlie  propriety  of  whicli  it  is  worth  wliiie  to  couaider:  aa, 
"I  am  sure  it  wiU  be  a  pioasure  to  you  to  hear  that  she  proves  worthy  of  her  &tber,  worthy  <^ 
you,  aod  of  your  and  kar  aDceaton." — Sp«iaior,  Ko.  &2fi.  This  aeutence  is  from  a  veraion  of 
Fliny'a  letter  to  his  wile's  auot;  and,  as  the  anoeators  of  the  two  individuals  are  here  the  Baia& 
the  phraseology  may  be  allowablo.  But  had  the  aunt  commended  her  cieoeto  Pliny,  E^e  should 
have  said,  "worthy  of  you  and  of  your  anoestors  and  hers."  "Is  it  A01*  or  Aiiv  hooour  that  is  tar- 
nialied  ?  It  is  not  Aenr,  but  Ata." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  176.  This  question  I  take  to  bo  bad  Eng- 
lish. It  ouf^bt  to  be,  "Is  it  her  bouour  or  lus,  that  ia  tamialiod?"  Her  hooour  and  hia  honour 
cannot  Ijl'  oue  aad  the  some  Uiiug.  This  example  was  framed  by  Kuiray  to  illustrate  that  idle 
aa  l  pu.'.zUng  dbttaction  which  he  and  some  others  make  between  "  poeaeeuvo  adjoctjvo  pronouns" 
and  "  t\iB  gonitivs  case  of  tlie  personal  pronouns;"  and,  if  I  understand  him,  the  author  will  hero 
have  har  and  Ait  to  be  of  the  former  class,  and  Iters  and  Air  of  the  latto-.  It  were  a  better  use 
of  time,  to  learn  bow  to  i>mpkiy  aucfa  words  curectly.  Uoquestimiabb',  they  are  of  the  aaDW 
olau  and  the  nune  oaae,  and  would  be  every  way  equivalent,  if  the  first  vsna  were  fit  to  be  used 
elliptically.  For  example :  "  The  same  plirenzy  had  hindered  the  Dutch  from  improving  to  their 
and  to  the  common  advantago  the  public  misfortunea  of  France." — Botingbroke,  on  Hiat,  p.  309. 
Here  the  poasesaive  case  their  appeara  to  be  governed  by  advaatage  understood,  and  tberefim  it 
would  perhaps  be  hotter  to  aay,  iiuirs,  or  their  own.  But  in  tie  following  instance,  our  may  be 
proper,  because  boUi  possessives  appear  to  be  governed  by  one  and  the  same  noun : — 
"  Although  'twas  our  and  their  opinion 
Kach  other's  diurch  was  but  a  KImmon." — Svdibrae. 

Obs.  3. — Mine  and  thiju  were  formerly  preferred  to  my  and  thy,  before  all  words  beginning  with 
a  vowel  sound;  or  rattier,  mine  and  ihiaa  were  the  orit^nal  forms,*  and  my  and  thy  were  Siet 
substituted  tor  thorn  before  consonants,  and  afterwards  before  vowels :  as,  "  But  it  was  thou,  a  man 
mim  equal,  my  giudc,  and  mui«  acquaintance." — Buibas,  Iv,  13.  "  Thy  prayers  and  Mne  alms 
are  come  up  for  a  memorial  boforo  God." — Acts,  x,  4.  Wlien  the  Bible  was  translated,  ritlwr 
form  i^ipcars  to  bave  bean  used  befbro  the  letter  h;  as,  "  Hatli  not  my  hand  made  aU  these 
things?" — Actt,  vii,  50.  "By  stretching  forth  thine  Jtaadto  heoL" — Acts,  iv,  30.  According  to 
present  practice,  my  and  thy  are  in  general  to  bo  preferred  before  all  nouns,  without  regard  to  the 
Bounds  of  letters.  The  use  of  the  other  forms,  in  the  manner  hero  noticed,  bas  now  become  obso- 
lete ;  or,  at  least,  antiquated,  and  peculiar  to  the  poets.  AVe  occasionally  meet  with  it  in  modem 
vors^  thoi^  not  very  ftequently,  and  only  whero  tho  melody  of  the  line  seems  to  require  it :  aa, 

"Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow." — Byron. 
"Ddgn  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes."— «/oAnA»iw 
"  Jfins  eyos  beheld  the  messenger  divine." — Luaiad. 
"  TTiine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  hig^" — Sir  W.  Scott. 

Osa.  4. — ^Tbe  posses^TOS  mine,  thitu,  ken,  mm,  yottrv,  the&a,  usually  denote  possesskni,  or  Ha 
relation  of  property,  with  an  elUpni  of  the  name  of  the  thing  possMsed;  as,  sword  and 
yours  are  kin." — Shakgpeare.  Here  youra  means  yow  mord.  "Ton  may  imi^pne  what  kind 
cS  faith  their$  was." — Bacon.  Here  thxirs  mrans  tfietr  faith.  "  Ho  ran  headkoig  into  hia  own 
ruin  whilst  ho  endeavourod  to  precipitate  ovra." — BoUngbroke.  Here  oura  means  our  rum. 
"  Every  one  that  hearoth  these  aaying  of  mine." — MaU.,  vii,  26.  Here  mine  means  my  tayittgs. 
"  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  of  Aw." — Faalma,  xxz,  i.  Here  hia  means  hia  aatnis.  Iho 
noon  which  governs  the  posaeaaiv^  ia  hero  uaderstood  aftn:  it,  betaig  inferred  from  tiiat  which  ]hv- 
cedos,  as  it  la  in  all  the  foreg(^ng  instances.  "  And  the  man  of  titine,  whom  I  shall  not  cut  off 
from  mtTte  nUor,  shall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes,  and  to  grieve  thine  heart" — 1  Samuel,  U,  33. 
Here  thine,  in  the  first  phrase,  means  thy  men;  but,' in  the  subsequent  puts  t^the  sentence, both 
mine  and  thine  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  thy  and  my,  because  there  ia  no  ellipsis.  Of  be- 
fore tho  possessive  case,  govema  the  noun  which  is  understood  after  this  case;  and  is  always 
taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  and  not  aa  the  sign  of  the  poescs^ve  relation :  aa,  "When  we  say,  *a 
soldier  of  Oie  king'a',  we  mean,  'one  0/  the  king's  aoldiers,'  " — Webster's  Improved  Gram.,  p.  29. 
There  is  therefore  an  elUpeis  the  word  aoldiera,  in  the  former  plirase.  So,  in  the  following  ex- 
ample, mine  is  nsed  ellh^icaUy  for  my  feet ;  or  rather, /wf  is  understood  tSbBrmint,  though  tnaia 
fia  is  no  longw  good  &^lisb,  for  reasoos  beforo  stated: — 

"Ere  I  absolve  thee^  atoopi  that  on  tiqr  neck 
Levelled  with  earth  tbis/w^  ^  mm  may  tread." —  Wordatoorih. 
Obs.  6. — ^Respecting  the  poeaettive  caae  of  tho  simple  personal  inwouns,  there  oppears  among 
our  grammarioas  a  strange  diver^y  of  sentiment.  Yet  is  there  but  one  view  of  the  matter,  that 
has  in  it  eitlier  truth  or  reason,  oonsisteacy  or  plausibility.  And,  in  tho  opinion  of  any  judidom 
teafiher,  an  erroneous  classification  of  words  so  common  and  eo  important  as  these,  may  well  go 
&r  to  condemn  any  system  of  grammar  in  which  it  is  found.    A  pronoun  agrees  in  person,  num> 

•  Sanborn,  with  atrangc  ignorance  of  tho  hlstoTj  of  thase  word*,  toaehea  tlma :  "  Mm  and  (Mm  appear  to 
have  been  formed  from  vig  and  thy  by  ohaaging  y  Into  i  and  addliiB  n,  and  then  lubJulnlng  e  to  retain  the  long 
■oand  of  the  rowel."— Analgtieal  Oram.,  p.  9-3.  Thli  fiUao  notion,  on  we  Iwrn  from  hia  KuIUemeta  and  a  re- 
mark in  Ua  preAwe,  he  borrowed  from  "Parkhnnt'a  Syateinalic  Introduction."  Dr.  I^thnya,  "Tho  Saxon 
i«batb  the  poaMHtv»  eue  JRk;  Thu,  pomemi-n  IWn;  J7b.  poeaeadTeSfa:  From  whldi  ont  poawtva  eaa— 
ef  tbs  nms  pnmoniia  are  taken  hMoM  alf«ratfoii,"-^Lma(V«  Onm.,  88l 
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ber,  and  gender,  with  the  noon  far  which  it  ia  anbatttulB;  aoA,  if  It  ia  in  the  posBceeiTe  case,  it 
Is  usually  goverucd  t^-on  otter  norm  expresBedcfflmpUed  after  it  That  is,  if  tt  denotes  possession, , 
it  Etands  for  the  Dame  of  the  possessor,  and  is  governed  by  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed. 
Now  do  not  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  &eir,  and  mim,  Ame,  hera,  its,  ottrt,  yours,  Uuin,  all 
cquaiUj  denote  poeseauon  ?  and  do  they  not  Beverally  show  by  their  forma  the  person,  the  nam- 
ber,  and  sumetimes  the  gencter,  of  whomever  or  whateverthey  make  to  be  the  possessor  ?  If 
they  do,  they  are  all  of  them  pronouns,  and  nothing  else ;  all  fonnd  in  the  possessive  caw,  and  no* 
where  eba.  It  is  true,  that  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  some  other  languages,  there  are  not  only  gcni* 
tlTo  cases  cwreqxmdii^  to  tticse  possessives,  bat  also  certiun  declinable  adjectives  whidi  we 
render  in  English  by  these  same  words:  that  is,  by  my  or  mine,  our  or  oars;  thy  or  thine,  yovr 
or  yours ;  kc  But  this  circumstance  nflbrds  no  valid  argument  for  considering  any  of  these  Kng- 
lisb  terms  to  bo  mere  adjectives;  and,  say  what  we  will,  it  is  plain  that  thoy  have  not  the  fqgni- 
fication  of  adjectives,  nor  can  we  ascribe  to  them  the  construction  of  adjectives,  without  making 
their  gnunmatical  ogreement  to  bo  what  it  very  manifestly  is  not  They  never  agree,  in  any 
respoct,  with  the  nouns  which /oitow  them,  unless  it  bo  by  mere  accident  Tliis  view  of  the  mat- 
tcr  is  sustained  by  the  authority  of  many  of  our  Englisli  grammars ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  de* 
denaions  given  by  Ash,  C.  Adama,  Alnsworth,  B.  W.  Buley,  Barnard,  Buchanan,  Bicknell,  Neir, 
Bum,  Boder,  Comly,  (Siuni^l,  Cobbctt,  Balton,  Davenpor^  Dearborn,  Famum,  A.  Flmt,  Fowler, 
Frost,  Gilbert,  S.  S.  Greene,  Greenlca^  Hamlin,  Hiley,  Kirictuun,  Uerdiant,  Uuiray  the  school- 
master, Parkhurst^  Picket,  RnaaeU,  SanbOTn,  Sanders,  R.  C.  Smith,  'Wilcox. 

Ocs.  C. — In  opposiUon  to  the  classification  and  docbine  adopted  above,  many  of  our  gramma- ' 
nana  teach,  that  my,  thy,  his,  lier,  oar,  your,  their,  are  adjectives  or  "  adjective  pronouns and 
that  miTie,  thins,  hers,  its,  ours,  yours,  (A«r^  ore  personal  }»onouus  in  the  possessive  case.  Am<»ig 
the  supporters  of  this  notion,  are  D.  Adams,  Alden,  Alger,  ADen,  Bacon,  Barrett,  Bingham,  Bucke, 
Bullions,  Cutler,  Fisk,  Frost,  (to  his  small  Grammar,)  Guy,  Hall,  Hart,  Harrison,  Ingersoll,  Jaudon, 
Lonnic,  Lowtli,  Uiller,  L.  Murray,  Pond,  T.  Smith,  Spear,  Spencer,  Staniford,  Webber,  Wood- 
worth.  The  authority  of  all  these  names,  howorer,  amounts  to  little  more  than  that  of  one  man ; 
for  Murray  pretended  to  follow  Lowth,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  copied  Murray.  Dr,  Lowth  says, 
"  Thy,  my,  her,  our,  yottr,  their,  are  pronominal  adjectives;  but  his,  (that  is,  Ae's,)  her's,  our% 
your's,  iheir'a,  have  evidently  the  form  of  the  possessive  case :  And,  by  analogy,  mine,  thine,  may 
be  esteemed  of  the  same  rank." — Lowffi'a  Gram.,  p.  23.*  But  why  did  ho  not  see,  that  by  the 
same  analogy,  and  also  by  the  wnse  and  meaning  of  the  words,  as  well  as  by  their  d^tinctioos 
(tfpcrs(m,number,aiidgender,alltiieotiierBixareeDtitlcdto  "the  same  rank  7"  Arenotthefonns 
of  fliy.  Ay,  her,  ottr,  yoar,  Otdr,  as  flt  to  denote  the  relation  of  proper^,  and  to  be  called  the  pos- 
sessive case,  OS  mine,  thine,  his,  or  any  others?  In  grammar,  all  needless  distinctions  are  repre- 
hensiblo.  And  whero  shall  we  find  a  more  blamablo  one  than  this?  It  seems  to  have  been 
based  merely  upon  the  fhlse  notion,  that  the  possessive  case  of  pronouns  ought  to  be  formed  like 
that  of  nouns ;  whereas  custom  has  dearly  decided  that  they  shall  always  bo  difTeront :  tiie  former 
must  never  bo  written  witii  an  i^iostrophe;  and  the  latter,  never  without  it  Contrary  to  all  good 
us^c,  however,  the  Doctor  here  writes  "  hei'a,  oar's,  yowr's,  (heir's,"  each  with  a  needless  apos- 
trophe. Perhaps  he  thought  It  would  serve  to  strengtiien  his  position;  uid  help  to  leHito  what 
some  afSrmed,  that  ail  these  words  are  aclJectives. 

Obs.  7. — Bespocting  mine,  thine,  and  his,  Lowth  and  L.  Murray  disagree.  The  latter  will 
have  them  to  be  sometimes  "possessive  pronotais,"  and  sometimes  ^^poasessive  eases"  An  ad- 
mirable distinction  this  for  a  great  author  to  make  I  too  slippery  for  even  the  inventor's  own  hold, 
and  utterly  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not  know  its  history  t  In  short,  these  authors  disi^reo 
also  concerning  my,  Oty,  her,  our,  your,  their;  and  where  two  loaders  of  a  party  are  at  odds  with 
each  other,  and  eadi  is  in  the  wrong,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  thdr  ibUowers?  Perceivmg 
that  Lowth  was  wrong  in  calling  these  words  **pvonomin^  a^^ves,"  Murray  changed  the  term 
to  ^'^ possessive  pronouns,"  still  retaining  the  doss  entire ;  and  accordingly  tauf^t,  in  his  early  edi' 
tioos,  that,  "  There  are  ^mr  JUnds  of  pronounsi  viz.,  the  personal,  the  possessive,  the  relative,  and 
tte  adjective  pronouns." — Mvrray'a  Gram.,  2d  Edition,  p.  37.  "The  Possessive  Pronouns  aro 
such  as  principally  relate  to  possession  or  property.  Thcro  are  seven  of  them ;  viz.  my,  thy,  his,  her, 
our,  your,  their.  The  poesessives  his,  miTie,  thijie,  may  be  accounted  cither  possessive  pronouns,  or 
the  possessive  cases  of  their  reepective  personal  pronouns." — JHk,  p.  40.  He  next  idly  demon- 
strates that  these  seven  words  come  before  noons  of  any  number  or  case,  without  variatim; 
tlien,  forgetting  his  own  distinctirai,  adds,  "When  they  are  separated  from  the  noun,  all  of  them, 

*  Lntham,  with  a  ringiiibxttj  ^inlto  remarkable,  reverKs  this  doetrina  in  reepeet  to  the  two  dusH.  and  Mja, 
"Ml/,  thy,  our,  yovr,  her,  and  tMtr  signify  powculon.  becaau  tbej  are  posneMfve  ctwu.  *  *  ■  Mine,  tktns, 
eurg.  yovra,  her*,  theirs,  dgiilTj  poaUMlon  for  a  different  reason.  Thef  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjecHvt*, 
end  1^  all  the  ullled  UnimagEa  aro  declined  as  such."— LaUant'a  Blmteatary  X.  Oram.,  p.  94.  WUd,  like 
Wells,  with  a  few  more  whose  doctrine  will  be  criticised  h^-and-bj,  adopting  here  an  other  odd  opinion,  takes 
the  former  class  onljr  Ibr  fonns  of  the  posaesslTfl  caw,  tbe  latter  he  disposes  of  thus;  "Ours,  {nure,  thHrs, 
her4,  and  ^nersUr  win*  and  thine,  are  posbemive  fbokouks,  nsed  In  either  the  ntmimOive  or  objtetlve  case." 
— Welts  Gram.,  Improved  Ed,,  p.  63.  Not  odI;  donyinK  the  imssesidves  with  ellipsis  to  be  Instances  of  the 
poescwlvQ  COM,  bat  stnnldlv  mlsuklng  at  once  two  dlsafmllar  things  for  a  third  which  Is  totally  nnllke  to  either, 
— 1.  e.,  amnmlng  together  for  substitution  both  an  etUpsia  of  one  word  and  an  squtvaHenet  to  two — (as  some 
others  more  learxed  hare  very  strangely  done—)  he  snpposeaaU  this  class  of  pronouns  to  haTe  fonaken  every  prop- 
erty of  their  legitimate  roots,— their  person,  their  number,  their  gender,  their  case,— and  to  have  assumed  other 
pnportl'.'S,  sneh  as  belong  to  "  the  thing  possessed  I"  In  the  example,  "  Yovr  house  Is  on  the  plain,  ours  Is  on 
the  hill,"  be  sapposcs  ours  to  be  irf  the  third  pmon,  ringuUr  number,  nenter  geDdor,  and  nomlnatlTC  case  j  and 
aot,  aa  tt  platn^  la.  of  tba  flrst  namw,  ptaral  number,  mMcnllm  geader,  and  poMMlVfl  eaae.  Bocb  panoim 
■boald  coadesiB  fioMnv  any  bow  thai  taadMS  It 
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ttxoept  ray  Onir  termiiiationa ;  as,  this  hat  is  mine,  and  tho  other  is  ihitie;  tiioee  triakrti 
ore  hera ;  this  bouse  13  owv,  and  thfU  is  youn ;  Otein  is  more  oommodioua  than  ours.'' — ift.,  p.  AO. 
Tbus  alt  bis  penoual  pFoooonfl  of  the  poaseasive  case,  ho  theo  made  to  be  ioHectkKia  of  prcmoDiH 
<^  a  Aifforeai  daaal  Wbat  are  they  row?  Seelt  the  aosirer  under  tbe  head  of  tliat  fftm 
aolerasin,  "  A4f^v€  iVoaeunff."   You  may  find  it  in  one  half  ciC  our  KngUah  granunats. 

Obs.  8.— ^Any  oonaiderable  «nor  in  the  daaatng  of  wocd^  claes  not  ttani  aloiie;  ttnatunllf 
brings  others  in  Its  trda  lfiin^*B  "A^eeUue  I^vmnmM,"  (which  ha  now  snbdiTidH  into  fim 
little  daaoM,  poaataa^  diatrilnitiv6y  demomtraiiv«,  asd  iwdf^fe,)  being  all  of  them  miwwnipd  and 
mi^>laced  ia  tua  e^mology,  have  led  both  him  and  many  oO^b  into  strange  enots  ui  syntax. 
Iba  possessivet  only  are  "pronouns;"  and  these  are  proDOuas  of  the  poeaeanTe  com.  As  such, 
tbeji  agred  with  the  cmiecedfeat  nouns  for  which  tliey  stand,  in  pemm,  number,  and  gtmdtr;  and 
ore  goTomed,  like  all  other  poeaesavcfl,  1^  the  nouns  which  follow  them.  Tlbe  rest  are  fnol  pro- 
wouw,  bat  pronominiil  adjectives ;  and,  as  Bocfa,  they  relate  to  nouna  oxiweased  or  tmderetood 
ofiar  (hem.  Accordingly,  they  have  dodo  of  the  above-mentkmed  qualities,  except  ttat  the 
wwds  tlaa  and  OuU  form  the  plurals  tJtae  and  those.  Or,  if  we  choose  to  ascribo  to  a  proooariiial 
adjective  all  the  properties  of  the  uoun  understood,  it  is  merely  far  the  sake  of  brevity  in  paidsfr 
The  dififoriMice,  then,  between  a  "  pronoounal  adJec^Te"  and  an  "adjective  prmouo,"  ahoold  awm 
to  be  this ;  tiiat  the  one  is  aa  euijedive,  and  the  other  a  pronoun  .*  it  is  lilce  the  difference  be- 
tween a  haraeraes  and  a  raoehorae.  What  can  be  hoped  frtnn  the  gnwnmariwi  who  cannot  diaoctn 
it?  And  wliatcan  bo  made  of  rules  and  examples  like  the  following?  "  Adjective 
must  agree,  in  number,  with  ihea-  mittaiUivea:  aa,  '  2%»  bocdc,  thete  books;  thai  wtxt,  thorn  sorb; 
anothar  road,  oMer  roads."*— JAmvy'*  Gram.,  BnleTiii,  Xote  JUWon*;  Algir't  Mtrrty,  p.  M: 
AJdaiCt,  83;  Bn»»y  48;  Mmy%  68;  JOIer'a,  66;  MerehaMet,  81;  S.  Ateom's^  TO;  amfoAm 
**  Pronominal  a^f'eetiva  muet  agree  with  thtir  mmat  In  g«nder,  number,  and  persoa ;  Uiua,  '  My 
toa,  hear  the  instructions  of  thy  &ther.'  '  Call  the  iobowwg,  and  give  them  their  bir&' " — JAnn- 
der't  Gram,,  Rule  xvii.  Here  Uurray  gives  a  rule  for prongans,  and  illustrates  it  by  ai^ectiva; 
and  Maunder,  as  ingeniously  blunders  in  reverse :  he  ^ves  a  rule  for  ae^ecUvta,  and  iHortratee  it 
hfpronotau.  Bat  what  do  they  mean  by  "tt<w-sittotoiitew^"  or  "titarmmaf"  As  appUoaUe 
topronoHMa,  tiia  phrase  shotild  oiean  wobm  awtoeBtfcitf ;  as  ^q^Icable  to  o^M^mi^  it  slunld  nean 
noma  nbaequaU.  Botii  tiiese  rules  we  therefora  fldse^  and  fit  oofy  to  bewilder;  and  the  sxam- 
pies  to  both  are  totally  ina{q>hoablo.  Murray's  was  onoe  eoentially  right,  hot  he  afterwards  oor* 
rapted  it,  and  a  multitudB  of  his  admirers  have  since  co[Hed  the  perversion.  It  (bnoerly  stood 
thus:  "  The  pronominal  adjectives  thit  and  that,  kc  and  the  numbers*  one,  two,  fto,  most  agree 
in  nambor  with  their  substantivee :  aa,  'This  book,  theeo  booits;  that  sort,  those  sorts;  ODSgii^ 
ten  girls ;  another  load,  other  roads.' " — Murrai/'a  Oram^  Bule  vlii,  2d  Ed,  1796. 

Obs.  9.— 'Ammig  oar  grammarians,  some  of  onisidanblB  note  have  qcMitended,  that  tiio  pencaul 
umaouns  have  but  boa  auea,  the  nominative  and  the  olgective.  Of  this  dasBjmay  bo  reckoaed 
Brightland,  Dr.  Johnson,  Usher,  Hennye,  Card^  Cooper,  Dr.  Jus.  P.  Wilson,  W.  B.  Fowta,  and, 
according  to  his  late  grammars,  Dr.  Wel»ter.  :^t^  m  contriving  what  to  nuke  ^  my  or  mime, 
ottr  or  oura,  Ay  or  thine,  your  or  youre,  hie,  her  or  hera,  iU,  uid  <A«<r  or  Ouira,  they  an  aa  1^  fium 
«o.y  agreement,  or  oven  fh>m  self-oonsisteDcy,  as  the  cleverest  of  them  could  evw  inu^inoi  To 
tho  peraoQ,  the  number,  the  gender,  imd  tho  case^  of  each  of  these  wwds^  tiiey  ^ther  profess 
themselves  to  be  total  strangers,  ot  else  prove  themselves  so,  by  the  abeordities  thqy  tem±. 
Bri^tland  calls  them  "  Possessive  QuaUties,  or  Qnahties  of  Possession In  wliiidt  dasB  he  also 
embraoea  all  noum  of  the  possceoive  case.  Johnson  calls  them  (RDoouns ;  and  then  si^  of  them, 
"  The  possessive  pronouns,  like  other  a^eeUwa,  are  without  cases  or  change  of  tem^iatkn." — 
Gram.,  p.  6.  Fisher  calls  them  "  Porsoud  Fosseeuve  Qualities ;"  admits  tho  prawn  of  my,  ont, 
Ac;  but  supposes  mine,  oura,  &a.  to  supply  the  place  ot  the  noma  whidt  govern  them t  Uennyn 
makes  them  one  of  his  three  claasos  of  pronouns,  "personal,  poseeaaive,  and  reiative;"  ^ving  to 
both  forms  the  rank  which  Murray  onoe  gave,  and  wltich  Allen  now  gives,  to  the  first  form  only. 
CardoU  places  them  among  his  "  defining  adjectives."  With  Fowle,  theses  and  all  other  posses- 
iiva^  are  "  posseasiTe  o^ectives."  Cooper,  in  hia  grammar  of  1838,  ooi»es  the  last  scfaaDM  of 
Ifairay:  in  that  of  1831,  be  avers  tiiat  the  personal  {sttaoaus  "want  tlie  possestivo  caso."  Now, 
like  WebstOT  and  Wilson,  he  will  have  imne,  thine,  hera,  oura,  yoara,  and  &eira,  to  be  proDOuns  w 
the  nominative  or  the  objective  case.  Dividing  the  pronouns  into  six  general  dasses,  ho  makes 
these  the  filUi ;  callkig  them  "  Possessive  Pronouns,"  but  preferring  in  a  note  the  monstroos 
name,  "  Posaeaaise  Pronouna  SubsOiiae."  His  sixth  class  are  what  he  calla,  "The  Ponessive  Pro- 
nominal A^eetivea;"  namely,  "my,  thy,  hia,  her,  ow,  your,  their,  ita,  own,  and  sometimes  mine 
and  aMpsr'*  FL  aad  Fr.  Gram.,  p.  43.   Bnt  all  these  he  has,  nnqaesttoaably,  citii^ 

misplaced  or  misnamed ;  while  he  tells  oa,  that,  "^jrilcffy  <^  arrangement  should  betiie  otiject 
of  every  con^»Ier.*' — Jb.,  -p,  S3,  Dr.  Perley,  (in  whose  scbane  ct  grammar  all  the  pronouns  are 
nouna,)  will  have  my,  Ay,  }ua,  A«r,  ita,  our,  your,  and  their,  to  be  in  the  poesearive  case;  bat  of 
mine,  ihina,  hera,  oura,  youra,  and  theira,  he  aaya^  "  These  may  be  caUod  DeaUeraiioe  Ptraond 
ProTtouns.'" — Perley'*  Oram.,  p.  16. 

Obs.  10. — Eirklwn,  though  he  {MPofesses  to  fidlow  Murray,  dedbes  the  nm^de  pereonal  pro- . 
nouns  as  I  have  declined  them;  and  argues  admirably,  that  my,  tky,  hia,  tc,  are  pronouns  <»  the 
poBseesive  esse,  because,  "  They  always  atandfor  noma  in  i/a  poeaaaaive  caae."   But  be  afterward! 
contradicts  both  Umself  and  tiie  common  ophilon  ot  all  fbrmer  grammarian^  in  referring  mu^ 

*  TUsword  AmUhftvebMaMMMralfite  tKoorthiMrwMask  newuemrapialuet  ib»  mmmtnlm^ 
litss;  art  toi^"ttisawi*>sri»ast>irs<lBiiiiwttf  wlthBidlgwaslanttT^ 
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An^  ken^  Jk^  to  Oe  of  "  <%n90iMd  AriDKd  itaMM^  Niy.  w  If  to  ootdo  «ren  htai. 
■df  m  ibanrditf,  be  flnt  makes  wifiie^  dUn^  A«r^  oun,  Ac,  to  be  coinpoaiida^  bj  unmfaig  tfast^ 
"Ibeaejibtfattin^  atjriMds,  ne  «Dd  «,  were,  do  doubt,  fimneriy  detacliMl  fivm  tbe  pronouns  witfa 
vfiicfa  ^ey  bow  ooalMce ;"  isd  tbea,  beowiK  he  Snde  in  e»ch  of  his  euppoeed  compoundfl  tlio 
i^uflcstaon  of  a  proDOon  and  its  gavmaog  noon,  reMBumea,  fo  partfi^  them,  tbe  very  principle 
of  mot,  on  wbkh  he  eoBdesans  tfaeir  common  dMBificatfeo.  He  Mjs,  "  They  should  be  puved 
atuoiDonk."  He  aleo  snppoHes  tbem  to  repneent  tiie  noanewh^  govern  tlitm — noons  with 
wliidithejdoiiokBgnein  any  reqmctl  Tfaoa  ishe  wrcmg  in  ahnoat  ereiy  thing  be  Mja  about 
eim.  See  SMAmn'*  ^frmrn^  p.  89,  p.  101,  and  p.  104.  Goodenoir,  too,  a  still  later  writo; 
adopts  the  m^or  part  of  all  tiiis  absardity.  He  will  have  my,  Ay,  Ms,  Jier,iia,  ottr,  ycvr,  Otttr, 
tw  die  poBentre  oase  ttThis  personal  pronoims;  bat  mine,  ow«,  youn,  theirg,  he  csUl 

'^empomdpoaamivepnuumM,  in  the  su^ectire  or  {thej  objective  case." — TeO-Book  of  K  Gram^ 
Pl  33.  Thos  he  intrcxiaoes  a  new  das%  unknown  to  his  primsry  divislmi  of  the  pronouns,  and 
not  iudnded  in  his  scheme  of  their  decdoiiinL  Falln',  too,  in  a  grsmmar  T»t>dticed  at  Plymoatli, 
Uml,  in  1832,  did  neariy  the  nme  thing.  He  called  ^  Oum,  akt,  end  witii  their  plunUi, 
"ostBeariarf  proooifni;"  took  my,  Oy^  Ma  Aer,  Ao,  for  tb^  oaJy  posBemTO  fonnetai  hisdeclen- 
rion;  and,  bavfa;  paasedfroai  tbemlqr  ue  qwoe  of  jnst  half  his  bode,  added:  ** Sometimes^  to 
prmnt  tbe  lep^itioii  of  the  aUDe  word,  a&  onfaoedml  prow  own  <a  Ihewotaimiwt  ea$e,  is  made  to 
iLpiusuit,  both  tbe  prtnoOQ  and  a  noon ;  aa,  '  That  bo(A  is  m^'-H.  ew  'my  tent'  ICm  fa  • 
mnpatmd  anieeedmt  jptowma,  and  is  eqnivakmt  to  my  book.  Uku  pane  my,  and  boofc,  ss  thoogfa 
they  were  both  eipremed." — ^AiJtor**  Gram^  p.  1l. 

Ods.  11. — Amidst  dl  thb  diTnaity  of  doctrine  at  tbe  rery  centre  of  gnmmar,  who  liiall  ao  fix 
itsprindftea  that  oia-  schoolmasters  and  aoboolmistresBcs  may  know  Khat  Ut  Ukeee  ond  ieoAt 
Kot  he  Ostnieoalates  wfttMot  regard  toother  men'aTlewa;  nor  yet  be  that  makes  it  a  matt  to 
ftlow  BBfGdny  "tbe  fooMepa  af*  «m  eaV*  Tbe  trae  priodples  of  granmiar  are  with  (be 
leaned;  aod  that  man  is  ts  toe  wroag,  with  whom  the  tnoet  learned  will  not,  in  general,  cefn- 
dda  untradiolkni  of  Usities,  is  neoeasuy  to  the  maint«aanoe  of  truth ;  correction  of  cnora^  to 
the  snccem  ot  odenoo.  Bat  not  evwy  man's  errtss  can  bo  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  correo- 
toi  from  other  hands  then  his  own.  Mistnatroction  In  gnmunar  has  for  this  reaeon  generslty 
neaped  cenmre.  I  do  not  w1^  any  odo  to  ooiadde  with  me  merely  through  ignorance  of  what 
othtra  ineokste.  If  doctoTB  of  dirini^  and  doctors  of  laws  will  contradict  tbansdvea  in  teadi- 
iag  grammar,  so  br  as  they  do  sot  the  lorera  of  conidatencT'  will  find  it  DeocESsty  to  deviate  fl-om 
ttartia^  Be^iecUm  these  prooouns,  I  learned  In  childhood,  from  Webeter,  a  doctrine  wbidi 
be  now  dedarea  to  be  olse.  This  was  nearly  the  same  as  Lowth's,  whidi  is  quoted  in  the  sixth 
ob^rvation  abom  But,  in  stoad  ofi  correctuig  tts  faolts,  this  zealoUB  reformer  has  bat  run  bito 
otbefs  sdU  greater.  -Now,  with  equal  rejBtMch  to  bis  etymology,  his  syntax,  and  his  logic,  he 
denies  that  our  pronouna  have  soy  form  of  ttie  posocBsiTe  case  at  all.  But  grant  the  <Ayvioim 
Eict,  that  m&sWirfKm  is  one  thing,  and  eS^prif  an  other,  and  his  whole  u^mnent  is  eaidly  oyer- 
t!itDwn;  ibr  it  is  only  by  conibondiBg  these,  tbat  he  leachea  bia  absurd  concluaioD. 

Oh.  13. — Dr.  Webeteo^  doctrine  now  fa,  that  none  of  the  Knglirfi  pronouns  bare  more  than 
two  caaea.  He  a^  '*mint,  Mm,  his,  hen,  yoan^  snd  Aein,  are  ytuaOif  amatdertd  as  [being  of] 
the  poMeidva  ease.  But  tbe  Area  firwt  are  rither  attributes,  end  used  with  nouns,  or  they 
aie  MdMlftotes.  Tbe  thns  but  are  ^ways  subetitatee^  used  In  the  pbee  <^  names  wmoH 
in  cnnsSTOOD." — "That  mine,  thine,  hie,  [ours,]  yoars;  hen,  snd  ihein,  do  not  constituto  m 
pooHive  case,  is  demonstrable;  for  tiiey  are  constantly  used  as  the  nominatives  to  verbs  and  aa 
the  otjeeOrea  after  verbs  and  prepoeitionH,  as  in  t^e  ic^vriog  pess^es.  *  Wliether  it  could  per- 
bm  tti  <qierBtions  d  *M"M"c  and  memory  out  a  body  o^anized  as  oar*  Ai'—Xeeb;  '  Tbe 
naaoo i^thst  his  salijeot  is  genwally  things;  ttofr^  on  the  contraiy,  i«  pencma.'— Cbmp.  ii!Ad: 
"Thaefbro  leave  your  ftvest  of  beasts  for  owe  of  brutes^  called  men.' —  Wyeherky  to  Pope.  It 
!i  aeedien  to  mu!ttii;dy  tBoo&  We  observe  theee  pretended  poaeeeaivea  ui^ormly  used  as  nomi- 
BitivMor  objecttrea.*  Should  it  be  said  that  a  noun  «•  understiwd;  I  rtply,  Uut  eeamot  it  true," 

*  CnMI  iwtla  th«  eonnnon  doetriaa  of  tba  gnannarlans  on  thU  potnt,  with  fltnUar  uwrtlana,  and  itfll 
iww  tunirrtiiiM  BeeUa  Awoa£«miHU«,p.  at.  TheiMtion  that^*  thcae  j>ratoiil«f]MMM«il«M[arfl1  rnd- 
faralyrimiaBrfwtfBMOCsMwt'e*^  liiaiiiA  aanuMmraMy  abwird.  and  confeaMdlr  leiKiBnaiit  to  what  is 
"mOg  tBHMere^*  to  be  tluubue  explaDaHon-^waa  adopted  ^  Jaodon,  In  18tS;  aad  baa  nMnt^fonnd 
•ctcjU  ovw  *dTocate»  i  among  rbom  are  D»vla,  Feleh,  Qoodenow.  Oiaea,  Smart,  WeW,  and  Wells.  There  la, 
hvnw,  nndi  divrtaUy.  aa  well  aa  maeh  loaoonraor.  la  thdr  uveral  axpodtloM  of  tba  matter.  Smart  lawrti 
In  hb  dcdenakma,  aa  tba  only  fiirma  of  tha  poMeMtva  caaa,  tbe  worda  of  wbleh  be  afterwarda  qteaka  Umsi 
'*Tb«  {oOowina  pomtMlve  coan  of  tho  pemmal  proooimB,  (Bee  page  vtl,)  miut  be  eaOed  pbsosal  noMmm 
Kmmm:  vUne,  iMnt,  kit,  lt4n,  eurt,  uoura,  tSttrt.  For  ihet  wordi  al-ny*  xtweA  lubttmttivels,  to  aa 
ta  Include  tiu  meaning  of  aome  noun  la  ua  tUrd  peraoa  ringnUr  or  plorU,  in  tbe  nominative  or  the  omeetm 
OH.  TkBi,  if  we  ore  tpeaUi^  of  hooka,  and  aav  M  •  JBim  are  hm,*  vUne  meatw  my  boott,  [OTj  and  ft  mni* 
be  deemed  a  peraoaU  pionoan  powefffM  In  Om  W(M  pernn  pbmd,  and  nomln^ 
J«Umm,P.xx1L   If  to  M7,  theae '^iMtMlvs  Meet  mart  be  ealM  a  eloM  of  tviim^ 

ni  itmiditondivUivee  or  o^}eotiveer  la  not  abaurd,  then  nothing  ean  be.  Nor  Is  any  thing  In  grammar  mots 
Krtiln,  than  that  tbe  piononn  "  mine"  ean  onlj  be  need  by  the  apeaker  or  writer,  to  denote  hlmaeir  or  hernlf 
uOe  owner  of  something  It  la  tberafon  of  the  Jlret  penon,  angular  nnmber,  nwweaNiM  (or  femlnlBe)  gSB- 
d«,Mid}Mieiewfv0iw,- being  goToned  by  the  name  of  tbe  thing  or  UibwspoHeaaed.  TUa  name  h^  of  couias, 
■laaninown;  and,  if  known  and  not  expreMed,  U  la  " nndaratood."  eomatbnea a  word  b  repeated  to  tbe 
afaid,  ud  dearly  nnderatood,  where  "It  cannot  property  be"  expreaaed;  aa,  "  And  be  oamo  and  lougnt  /tnmt 
thenMo,  and  found  mme."~Litte,  xlll,  S.  Wdla  oppoaaa  We  dortrtoe,  ettlng  a  pawage  from  WebMer,  ae  above, 
hA  *te  fanltaOag  Us  arpiment  Tbla  antbor  admowMgea  ttana  daaMS  Of  pnmeana— "perwinal,  relatlye. 
uiintemiBitlre;"  aad  then,  exoladta«  these  words  from  flulr  tn*  ^aaa  amow  peraonals  of  thepoeseevn 
tu(,»hMid>ymakeiaiamaM(p«mi>MraryeIaai<t/.poaeeMfM  mom^noMim or sI^M^au/  "JHm,  IUn«,M^ 
an;  |fsr%  mi  iMiw,  an  nssnm  noKQvas,  OMd  to  eonatnidlgn  rither  as  MmfNstf  SM  or 
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£a — PhiU>sophieal  Grarn^  p.  35 ;  Improved  Gram.,  pi  26.  Now,  wlwther  it  be  true  or  not,  this 
very  position  is  expressly  afflrmod  hj  the  Doctor  himselfl  in  the  citatiua  abuvo;  though  he  ia, 
unquestionably,  wrong  in  suj^eetin;  tiiat  the  proooimfl  are  "  used  in  the  place  of  [those]  namea 
WHICH  ARB  uxDsasTOOD."  They  are  used  in  the  place  of  other  names — the  names  tJie  poaset- 
tors ;  and  are  govemad  by  tboae  which  he  here  both  adntita  and  denies  to  be  "  understood." 

0B3.  13. — The  other  argumentB  of  Dr.  Webster  against  the  poesesBire  case  ot  pronouna, 
pertiaps  be  mom  easily  answered  than  some  readers  hnagina  The  first  is  drawn  from  tlie  Qtct 
that  conjunctions  connect  like  cases.  "  Besides^  in  throe  passages  just  quoted,  the  word  yours  is 
joined  by  a  connectjre  to  a  name  in  the  same  case;  'To  ensure  voun  and  their  immorlaliiy.^  'TIio 
ea^est  part  of  yours  and  my  design,'  'My  stoord  and  yours  aro  kin.'  Will  any  persoii  pretend 
that  the  connectire  here  joins  difi^nt  cases  ?" — Improved  Gram.,  p.  28 ;  PhUoaophical  Gram., 
p.  36.  I  answer,  No.  But  it  is  falsely  assumed  that  yourr  is  here  connected  by  and  to  immor- 
taiity,  to  disign,  or  to  word;  because  these  words  are  agun  aarerally  oodorstood  after  yours:  or, 
i£otherwijCi,  the  two  pronouns  alone  are  connected  by  and,  bo  that  the  proof  is  rather,  that  iluir 
and  my  are  in  the  possessive  case.    The  socond  argument  is  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  prepositioa 

before  the  po-si»siTe.  '*  For  we  eay  correctly,  '  an  acquaintance  yours,  ours,  or  thews' — ^ 
being  the  sign  of  the  possemive ;  but  if  the  wwds  in  themadres  are  possossives,  then  there  must 
bo  two  signs  oftho  same  case,  which  is  absurd." — Improved  Gram.,  p.  28;  Phil  Cr.,  36.  I  deny 
that  of  a  here  the  sign  oftho  possessive,  and  affirm  that  it  is  taken  partitively,  in  examples  of 
this  sort  "  I  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine,"  is  not  of  this  kind ;  because  of  here  means 
by — a>  sense  in  which  the  wonl  is  antiquated.  In  recurring  afterwards  to  this  ailment,  the  Doctor 
idsqiiotes  the  following  texts,  and  ETerg  that  they  "are  evidently  meant  to  include  the  tehok  num- 
ber :  'Sing  to  the  Lord,  ail  ye  saints  of  Afl'— i^.  30, 4.  'Bs  that  heareth  these  saymgs  of  mine.' 
—MatL  7." — Improved  Oram.,  p.  29 ;  PfuL  Gr.,  38.  If  he  is  ri^t  about  the  meaning,  however, 
the  Msaages  are  mistranslated,  as  weU  as  misquoted :  they  ought  to  be,  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  0  ye 
kia  SaijUs." — "  Eoery  one  that  heareth  these  my  sayings."  But  when  a  definitive  particle  precedes 
the  noun,  it  is  very  common  with  us,  to  introduce  tlie  possessive  elliptically  after  it;  and  what 
Dr.  Wilson  means  by  suggesting  that  it  is  erroneous,  I  know  not:  "  When  the  prepo^tion  of  pre- 
cedes mine,  ours,  yoi$rt,  ft&  the  emmr  lies^  not  in  tUs,  that  there  are  double  possessive  cases,  but 
in  forming  an  implication  of  a  noun,  whioh  the  Bubstitate  already  denotes,  toother  with  the  per- 
sona."— Essay  on  Oram.,  p.  110.  ' 

Obs.  14. — In  his  Syllabus  (tf  EngHah  Gnaunar,  Dr.  Wilson  teaches  thns:  "  My,  our,  thy,  your, 
his,  her,  its,  their,  whose,  and  v?u>se8oever  aro  possesedve  pronominal  tu^'ectives.  Ours,  yours,  hers, 
and  theirs  are  projtoun  attbatantioes,  used  either  as  aubjecte^  or  [as]  objects ;  as  oi^pilars,  or  [as] 
plurals;  and  are  substituted  both  for  [the  namea  of]  the  ppssesaora,  and  [for  those  of  the]  thmgB 
possessed.  His,  iis,  whose,  mine,  and  thine,  are  sometimes  used  as  such  subaicmtivea;  but  also  are 
at  othdr  times  pronomiMd  possessive  adjectives." — Wilson^s  SyUdbus,  p.  x.  Now  compare  with 
these  three  positions,  the  fidlowing  three  fixxn  the  Bsme  learned  aotiior.  "  In  ^loew,  the  at^eeU 
ive  general^  agrees  with  its  noon  in  gender  and  nombo',  but  pnmouns  fidlow  the  gender  of  thc^ 
antecadenta,  and  not  of  the  nouns  with  which  they  stand.  So  in  Tengliah^  my,  thy,  his,  her,  tb^ 
our,  your,  aud  their,  agree  with  the  nouns  tiicy  represent^  in  number,  gender,  and  person.  But 
ai^ectives,  liaving  no  change  oxpressivo  of  number,  gender,  or  case,  cannot  accord  with  tb^ 
nouns." —  WUion^e  Essay  on  Oram.,  p.  192.  "  Oure,  yours,  hers,  and  theirs,  aro  most  usually  con- 
eidwad  possessive  oases  of  personal  pronouns ;  but  they  are,  more  probably,  posses»ve  substi- 
tates,  not  adjectives,  but  noun9."~Ib.,  p.  109.  "  Nor  can  mine  or  thine,  with  any  moe  propriety 
than  ours,  yours,  &a  bo  joined  to  any  noun,  as  possessiTe  adjectives  and  poasesslve  cases  may."— 
lb.,  p.  110.  Whoever  understands  these  instrucckms,  caimot  but  see  th^  inconsistency. 
Obs.  16. — ^Uurr^  argoas  at  somi  length,  wUhont  naming  his  oppooenta,  that  the  wwds  whidi 

'  T«nr  plwnrM  m  put,  mint  *»  to  Odm'  Hm  tfa»  word  vdn*,  wUeb  (■  uaed  u  «  mbstltate  fl>r  my  pUas- 
uru,  U  the  mbisa  of  the  v«rb  ars."^W«Wa  School  Oram.,  p.  71 ;  118  Ed.,  p.  Ta  Now  tfaa  question  to  find 
the  mbjeet  of  tiio  verU  an,  li,  "  My  vhat  are  to  come  V  Ann.  " pteuwreii."  Bnt  th«  author  proceoda  to  arRno 
In  a  nota  thiia;  "  JRiu,  6U)is,«ta  ara  often  panted  as  pronouna  ia  the  possemlvo  eoae,  and  governed  bynounsun- 
Amtood.  Tlins,  fa  Uia  •oiteneo,  'This  book  ia  mtaa,'  tbe  word  mine  (a  aald  to  poiaess  book.  That  tho  word 
toot  to  fwt  har*  unianfood,  taobrloaa  from  tho  &at,  that,  when  itlaaapplted,  the  phrau  becomoa  not  'nrfiM 
book,'  but  *  mg  book,'  Uu  pronona  bdng  cAianKed  from  mi»u  to  my;  ao  that  we  aro  made,  bj  thla  practice,  to 
pame  nUns  aa  poimniny  a  word  nnderatood,  before  wbleh  It  cannot  properly  be  naed.  Tho  word  mine  ia  here 
eridenlly  employed  at  a  •ubatUnte  for  tho  two  word*,  my  and  book."~WMs,  ibid.  Thia  note  apponra  to  me  to 
be,  In  many  rospeeta,  fonl^.  Ia  tha  first  place,  Ita  whale  dealgn  waa,  to  dlqiroro  what  to  true.  For,  baUng  the 
maredUhronee  orp»V9ilt  tha  authoi'sexamplo  abore  to  equal  to  thli;  "Your  pleaanroa  are  past,  W.  B.  ITeUs'a 
arebooome."  The  elUpala  of  "pleasures,"  is  evident  in  both.  Bat  eUiptls  ia  not  suMitution;  no,  nor  la 
sqtUnaUnte.  ifCn»,  when  it  ang^ta  an  ellipala  of  the  goTeraIng  nonn,  la  equivaUnt  to  my  and  that  noun; 
bat  aertainly,  not  "a  auMifula/ar  tha  (im  toorda."  It  to  a  aubatltute,  or  pronoun,  for  the  name  of  the^peaJcvr 
or  wrtttr;  and  to  to  my;  both  forma  repreaonting,  and  always  agreeing  with,  that  name  or  person  only.  No 
poaseaitTe  agreea  with  what  gorerna  it ;  but  erory  pronoun  ought  to  agree  with  that  for  which  it  atands.  Sec- 
ondly,  if  the  note  above  dtod  doea  not  aver,  in  Ita  fint  senteiwe,  tliat  the  pronouns  In  qnestion  an  "governed  by 
nouns  underHood,"  it  cornea  mneh  nearer  to  saying  tbia,  than  a  writer  alionld  who  meant  to  deny  it.  In  the 
tbird  place,  tha  example,  "This  tmok  to  mine,"  tonot  a  good  one  for  Ito  purpose.  The  word  "mine"  maybe 
regulariy  parsed  as  a  posaeadre,  without  supposing  any  eUlpak;  for  "  booit,"  the  name  of  the  thing  powpssed. 
to  glvan,  tad  In  ohvtona  connexion  with  it  And  further,  the  matter  af&mied  to  ownership,  requiring  difermt 
oasss;  and  not  the  iimtitij  of  something  under  different  namea,  which  must  be  pat  in  the  mime  cose.  la  tbe 
fourth  place,  to  mistake  reglniBn  for  possession,  and  thence  speak  of  on*  tmrd  "aaposMtsinff"  another,  a  mode 
of  ezpraaaton  occurring  twloo  In  the  foregoing  note,  to  not  only  nnscholaiUke,  hut  positively  absurd.  But,  poa- 
■Ibiy,  tlte  author  may  haTO  meant  by  it,  to  rlfieule  the  choice  phraseology  of  tbe  following  Rule :  "  A  noun  or 
proaoan  in  tbe  posMssira  ease,  to  governed  by  ths  noun  it  joswssta."— Jirifctow'a  Oram.,  p.  181 ;  frvase's. 
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he  assumes  to  be  sadi,  are  really  personal  pronotms  standing:  Tigbtfully  in  tho  poBsmive  case; 
and  that,  "tbey  should  not,  on  the  Bltgbt  pretence  of  their  difllering  from  nouns,  be  disposscEaed 
of  the  ri^t  and  privilege,  which,  from  time  immemtHial  they  bare  enjoyed." — Octavo  Ch  am., 
p.  53.  CSturchiU  as  ably  ^owa,  tiiat  the  ooneqtonding  terms,  which  I^owth  calls  pronominai  ad- 
jtetivea,  and  which  Murray  and  others  will  have  to  bepromnma  4^  no  cos^  are  jiutly  entitled  to 
fte  same  rank.  "If  mitM^  Ikiiu,  her^  oan,  yottrt,  Ouin,  ba  the  posseaBve  case ;  my,  thy,  her,  ovr, 
your,  their,  must  be  tiie  same.  "Whether  we  say,  'Itls  JbAn'f  botriE,*  or,  'The  book  is  JohiCaf 
JoAn'«  is  not  less  the  possesave  case  in  one  instance,  than  it  is  in  the  other.  If  wc  say,  '  It  is  Au 
book,'  OT,  'The  bo(dE  is  Au;'  'It  is  A«r  book,'  <x,  'The  book  is  heni'  'It  is  my  book,'  or,  'Tho 
bookismfiw;'  'It  is  book/ or,  *  The  book  la  youTA ,-' are  not  thceo  parallel  instances?  Cus- 
tom has  eatsbli^ied  it  as  s  law,  that  tluH  case  of  the  pronoun  Eball  drop  its  origiiial  termination, 
ftr  the  sake  of  euphony,  wlien  it  precedes  tho  noun  that  governs  it ;  retaining  it  only  wlicie  tho 
noon  b  understood:  bat  this  cwtidoly  makes  no  altenttioD  in  tho  nature  of  the  word;  so  that 
either  my  is  as  much  s  possesdvo  case  as  miM ;  or  mine  and  my  are  equally  pronominal  adjectives." 
—Qairch^s  Nao  Grajti.,  p.  221.  "&[r.  Murray  c(Ki^deTS  the  phrases,  *our  desire,'  ^yovr  i'nten- 
Voa,'  '  their  resignaiUm,^  as  instances  of  plural  adjectives  agreeing  vdti\  F^mgular  nouns ;  and  conse* 
qtiently  excepti<ms  to  the  genend  (may  we  not  say  univertalt)  rule:  but  if  they  [the  words  our, 
your,  their,}  be,  as  is  attempted  to  bo  proved  abovo^  the  possesBiTO  cases  of  pronouns,  no  rute  is 
here  violated."— /6,,  p.  224. 

Oua  16, — One  strong  ai^umcnt,  touching  tiiis  mnch-disputed  point  of  grammar,  was  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  the  obs^otions  upon  antecedents:  on  adjoctivo  cannot  ^ve  porscoi,  number, 
and  gender,  to  a  relative  pronoun ;  because,  in  our  language^  adjectives  do  not  poaess  these 
qoal^es ;  ntx  Indeed  in  any  othetr,  except  as  th^  take  thorn  by  immediate  agreement  with  nouns 
or  pioncnnis  in  the  same  dause.  But  it  is  undeniable,  that  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their,  do 
sometimes  stand  as  antecedents,  and  ^ve  person,  number,  and  gender  to  relatives,  xvhich  head 
other  clauses.  For  the  learner  should  remember,  that,  "  When  a  relative  pronoun  is  used,  tho 
sentence  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  viz.  the  antecedent  sentence,  or  that  which  cont^tis  Uie  aniece- 
deiU;  and  the  rekUive  sentence,  containing  tho  rdative." — Nixon's  Parser,  p.  123.  We  need  not 
hero  deny,  that  Terence's  Latin,  as  quoted  in  the  grammars,  "  Omnes  laudiuo  fbrtunas  meaa,  qui 
faaberem  gnattun  tali  ingenio  pneditum,"  is  quite  as  intelli^ble  syntax,  as  can  literal^  be  madeof 
it  in  English — "  That  all  would  praise  my  fortunes,  who  had  a  son  endued  with  such  a  genius." 
For,  whether  the  Latin  be  good  or  not,  it  afiTords  no  fugument  against  us,  except  that  of  a  sup- 
posed analogy;  nor  does  the  literality  of  the  version  prove,  at  all  points,  either  the  accuracy  or 
the  sameness  of  the  construction. 

Obs.  17. — Surely,  without  some  impcrativo  reason,  we  ought  not,  in  English,  to  resort  to  such 
an  assumption  as  is  contained  in  the  following  Rule :  "  Somctuncs  tiie  relative  agrees  in  person 
vith  that  pronoun  substantive,  fVom  which  the  posaestuve  pronoun  a^jectiTe  is  derived;  as,  Pity 
my  ooiuStion,  who  am  so  dcstitate.  I  r^oioo  at  thy  lot,  who  art  so  fortunate.  Wo  lament  hit 
fxte,  who  ia  to  unwary.  Bowaro  dT  her  conning,  who  ie  so  dcceitAil.  Ccmmiisenite  our  c<mditioii, 
wAo  are  so  poor.  Tremble  at  your  n^ligonce,  toho  are  so  careless.  It  shall  be  (heir  property, 
who  are  so  diligent  We  ore  rej<»cing  at  thy  lot,  toho  hast  been  so  fortunate." — Nixotis  Parser, 
p.  142.  In  bis  explanation  of  the  last  of  these  sentences,  the  author  says,  "  Who  is  a  relative 
pronoun ;  in  the  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  second  person,  and  agrees  with  Oiee,  implied 
in  the  affective  Qiy.  "Bjclo. — Sometimes  the  relative  agrees  in  person,  And  it  is  the  ncHui- 
native  to  the  verb  hast  been.  Rule. — ^When  no  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and  the 
verb,  the  relative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb."— /&,  143.  A  pupil  of  &  Brown's  would 
have  stud,  "  Who  is  a  relative  pronoun,  representing  ' iky*  or  the  person  addremed,  in  the  second 
person,  singular  numbor,  and  masculine  gender;  acoarding  to  the  rule  which  says,  'A  pronoun 
must  agree  with  its  antecedent,  or  the  noun  or  pnmoun  which  it  representee  in  person,  number, 
and  gender:'  and  is  in  the  nominativs  case,  being  the  subject  of  haet  been ;  according  to  the  rule 
vbi^  says,  '  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  must  be  in  the  nominative 
case.'   Because  the  meaning  is — who  ?iast  been ;  that  is,  ^  lo^  or  the  lot  of  Otee,  who  host  been^ 

Obs.  18. — ^Because  tiie  possessive  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  usofdly  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  prepositicHi  t/and  the  objective  case,  some  grammarians,  mistaking  this  equivalence  mean- 
ing Ivsameiiess  of  case,  have  assarted  that  aU  our  possessives  have  a  doable  form.  ThusNixon: 
"  When  the  particle  of  oomea  between  two  substantives  dgnifying  diiferent  things,  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  preposition,  but  Oie  sign  of  the  substantive's  being  in  the  possessive  case,  equally  as  if 
tiie  apoetrophic  s  had  been  affixed  to  it;  as,  'The  skill  of  Cassar,'  or  Caaar's  sldll.'" — Englii^ 
Parser,  p.  38.  "  When  the  apostrophic  s  is  used,  the  genitive  is  the  former  of  the  two  sub^an- 
tivee;  aa^  'J<>A»'0  bouse:'  but  when  the  particle  o/ is  used,  it  is  the  latter;  as,  'Tbe  house  of 
John.* " — 2h^  p^  46.  The  work  here  quoted  is  adapted  to  two  different  grammars ;  namely,  Mur- 
ray's and  Allen's.  Those  the  author  doubtless  concaved  to  be  tbe  best  English  grammars  extant 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  both  of  these  authors,  as  well  as  many  others,  teach  in  such 
a  fiuil^  manner,  that  their  intentions  upon  this  point  may  bo  matter  of  dispute.  "  When  Mur- 
ray, Allen,  and  others,  soy,  'we  make  use  of  the  partideo/to  express  the  reUtHon  of  the  genitive^' 
the  ambiguity  of  their  assertion  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  or  not  they  considered  the  substantive 
which  is  preceded  by  of  and  an  other  substantive,  as  in  the  genitive  case." — Nixon's  F^Uah  Parser, 
p  38.  Resolving  this  doubt  accorduig  to  his  own  &ncy,  Nixon  makes  the  possessive  case  of  our 
persMial  pronouns  to  be  as  follows:  "mine  or  of  me,  ours  or  of  us;  thine  or  of  thee,  yours  or  of 
you;  hieocof  Am,  Oieirs  or  of  them;  hers  oc  of  her,  theira  or  ^  (hem;  its  or  ef  it,  theira  or  ^ 


820  vmt  OBAHMAB  or  wmiom  Tomnfjuw.        [paw  il 

1hmi.^'^EiigUA  Parm,  p.  4a.  TliisdodriMgtTC>«f«ftfm  dT  daolauioa  tlut  ii  tiotii  flonplttc 
and  deflcient  It  te  tbmbce  more  otjecUonable  ttm  •boMt  vij  of  liioie  wfalch  are  critUMd 
above.  The  arganwnta  and  autiMiWes  on  which  the  nither  recto  hie  pontkm,  am  not  thooofat 
lUcely  to  gain  manj  oonTerta;  ftr  wbioh  laMoo,  I  dl—iaa  the  miiijtat,  wttbout  dtiiig  or  anamcug 

them. 

Obs.  19. — In  old  booka,  we  aofDetimea  flod  the  word  /written  fbr  the  adverb  ay,  jm:  as,  "To 
AjQ,  to  deepe;  To  sle^  perchance  to  dreame;  /,  ttnre'a  the  tab."—^tak9p«an,  Oid  Ooptm. 
Hie  British  Gnuomar,  printed  is  1784,  and  the  Offumar  <tf  Mam^  the  acboidmaBter,  poUiahad 
■ome  yean  earlto  than  lindley  Munay's,  say :  "  We  oae  /  aa  an  Anawar,  hi  a  fianiliai^  ear^e«, 
or  merry  aa,  *  I,  I,  &r,  I,  I ;'  but  to  use  ay,  is  acoounted  rude,  e^eciaUy  to  oar  SetteEa." 
Bee  Brit  Oram^  f.  198.  The  age  of  thia  ludaoeaB,  ch'  indnlity,  if  it  ever  «i8ted,  baa  long 
paased  away;  and  the  fashion  aeema  to  be  so  changed,  that  to  write  or  utter /£)r  ay,  would  now 
in  its  tarn  be  "  accoanted  ntde" — tbe  rudeneaa  of  ignoraoce — a  &lae  ortbogrs^y,  or  a  fiUee  pro- 
nunciation. In  the  word  ay,  the  two  Boonda  of  aVae  are  jdainly  heard ;  in  the  aonnd  <f  J,  tbe 
aame  elements  are  more  quickly  blended.  (Sec  a  note  at  the  foot  of  page  1G2.)  When  this 
aoimd  is  suddenly  r^ioated,  aome  writers  make  a  new  word  nt  it,  which  moat  be  oUed  an  tnlor- 
jedion:  aa,  "  *  Vnj,  answer  me  a  question  or'  twa'  '  Efi,  ey,  as  many  aa  you  ptecoe,  ooosb 
Bridget,  an  they  be  not  too  hard.'  " — BwrgK't  SpeakBt^  p.  99.  "iV,  ^,  Sis  so;  ahe'a  out  of  her 
head,  poor  thii^" — lb.,  100.  Tliis  is  jKobably  a  corruptHHi  of  ay,  whidi  ia  cften  doubled  lb 
the  saoie  nunner :  thus, 

"Ay,  ay,  Andphohia,  look  strange^  and  frown." — Shdktpean. 

Ons.  20. — ^The  oommoa  bahion  of  address  bdng  nowadays  altogether  In  tlie  phnal  fctn,  tbe 
pronouns  thou,  My,  Oane,  that,  and  thya^,  haro  become  unfamiliar  to  most  pct^Ie,  especially  to 
the  vulgar  and  unaduoatad.  Thoso  words  aro  now  confined  almost  cxdudvely  to  the  writings  of 
the  po.3ta,  to  Vaa  language  of  tho  Friends,  to  the  "SxAj  Scriptures,  and  to  the  solemn  services  <t 
relif^n.  They  are,  however,  the  oniy  gemUne  representatives  of  tho  second  person  singular,  in 
English ;  and  to  displaoe  them  fh>m  that  rank  in  grammar,  or  to  preaent  yoa,  your,  aiul  youra,  as 
being  literally  singular,  though  countenanced  Iry  several  lato  writcn,  is  a  uauesa  and  pemidoos 
innovatkm.  It  U  sofflciant  fl>r  the  infimnatwn  of  the  learner,  and  Sa  more  oonaistent  with  )aaror 
ing  and  taste,  to  say,  that  the  ploral  ia  fiuUmably  used  for  Ou  singular,  by  a  figure  of  syntax; 
for,  in  all  correct  usage  of  this  sort^  the  verb  is  plural,  as  well  aa  the  pronoun — Dr.  Webster's 
fomteen  a'lthorities  to  the  contrary  Dotwitbstanding.  For,  surely,  "  Ton  was"  cannot  be  consid- 
ored  good  English,  merely  because  tliat  number  of  respectable  writers  have  h^^pened,  on  some 
partienlar  oooauona,  to  adc^t  the  phraaa;  and  even  if  we  must  needs  concede  this  pdnt^  and 
grant  to  the  Doctor  and  hia  oonvarta^  that "  Ton  vxu  is  jirvintfnw  and  eomet,"  the  example  no 
more  proves  Out  you  Is  ringular,  tiun  that  vxu  b  plaraL  And  what  is  one  singular  irregular 
preterit,  oomparod  with  all  the  verbs  in  the  language  T 

Obs.  31.— In  oar  preaent  anthtrnzed  venkn  of  the  VlVto,  tiie  numbers  and  oases  of  ttie  Beoond 
person  are  kept  remarlEably  distinct,*  the  pronouns  being  always  used  in  the  Sowing  manner : 
Aoci  for  the  noudoative,  ihy  or  ihwvt  for  the  possesdve^  and  tiiee  fbr  tbe  objective,  singular ;  ye  fbr 
the  nominative,  your  or  yours  fix  the  possessive,  and  you  for  Uie  ol^ective,  pluraL  Yet,  befiae 
tiiat  verrioQ  was  made^  fiidiioaaUe  ossge  had  commonly  substitnted  ytm  Sir  ya,  maldng  tiie  6tr- 
tner  word  nominative  as  wall  as  ol^eotive^  and  apidying  it  to  one  hearer  as  weQ  as  to  more. 
And  subsequently,  as  it  amear^  the  religious  sect  that  entert»ned  a  scruple  atwat  ap[rfying  yon 
to  an  individoal,  (bQ  fbr  too  moat  part  into  an  imgramtaatical  practioe  of  putting  thee  fbr  thou; 
makioK  m  like  manner,  tiie  objective  pronoun  to  be  both  nominative  and  objective ;  or,  at  least, 
using  it  very  oommonly  so  in  their  conversation.  Thdr  manner  of  speaking,  however,  was  not — 
or,  certainly,  with  the  present  generation  of  thdr  successors,  ia  not — as  some  grammarians  re|He- 
sent  it  to  be,  that  fiMnnal  and  antique  phraseology  wiiich  we  call  Oie  goiemn  atyle.^  They  inake 
no  more  use  of  the  pronoun  w  of  ttie  verbal  termination  efA,  than  do  people  of  Ashion ;  nor 
do  th^,  in  oung  tbe  proDoas  ttou,  or  their  improper  nominative  (hee,  OTdinarily  ii^ect  wtth  al  or 
art  the  preterite  or  the  aaailiaries  w  the  accompanying  verbs,  aa  is  done  in  the  solemn  Htrle.  In*- 
deed,  to  use  the  aolemn  i^la  ftmiliadj^  would  be,  to  turn  it  into  barleflqae;  as  when  Fater 
findar  "  MsM  w&a(  As  linMOBa."t   And  tot  those  who  tUnk  with  Utnr^,  that  oar  pFsaeid  tot* 

'  In  n^Mt to  a« Mwabart,  tbe  fbllovlng  text U an  aaeoofli  azeepUani  "  Am m avw,  Ifeou  iahmUtiatof 
0apUr."— JReak,  1, 11.  Tha  alngnUr  and  Om  nlnnd  afa  here  abciagtij  eonftoondsd.  FsTkaM  ttw'iMdlng 
ShooldlM,  "FiM(MV8wa7,  O  inhaUtairt  of  S^Mdr.**  Nor  la  the  Bibls  tn*  from  abntpt  froaiMOM  from  one 
BHBlnr  to  tha  other,  m  trmn  one  poraoQ  to  aa  other,  whldi  are  ndtlfer  agreeable  nor  etilet^  gwmnwtlwil ;  u, 
"Brathteo,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  to  a  hnl^  yi  mmoA  [wAoi  are  mlHtaal,  restwe  aoeh  on  UQ  one  In  the  ^ilt 
of  auekneeii  eearidarfiw  CAhk^,  lert  Oou  alio  be  teiq^"— CteL,  ^  1.  "Fa  that  nnt  ftr  away  tha  erll 
dej,  and  eanse  tbe  sent  of  Ttoteaoe  to  00 ma  near ;  that  lie  open  beds  of  Ivory,  ud  otretdi  flwaiiftm  upoa  ffeafr 
eoaehei,"  Ae.— ^nut,  vi,  8. 

t  "Tbe  aolemn  iMa  is  need,  ddeflr.  In  dte  Bible  and  In  ffaTer.  lite  Sodetr  of  Meads  riMafttoMMasn 
MrlonM.  It  eomina  In  vatng  tkm  in  the  riqnlar  mmber,  end  ve  in  dM  plnrel,  Ineteed  of  lutaic  yam  b 
both  notnbero  aa  In  the  fkmUW  style.  '  •  *  The  third  p«noa  elogalar  [of  rerba]  enda  whfa  MorflU, 
vfalofa  efleets  only  the  preaent  IndfcatlTa,  and  hath  of  tho  peneet  Tbe  seeimd  penon,  ringnlar,  ends  with  it, 
aiC,  or  (  only."— Saatem'a  Oram.,  p.  SB.  "In  tthe]  eolvm  and  poatlo  a^a^  miu,  fMtta,  and  0^,  are  naalt 
ftnd  THU  U  t/te  ttgle  adopted  by  Uie  Pri«i%dtf  toei^  In  oranmoo  alaeumae  It  •ppeera  very  lUiT  and  aftBOted."— 
BmrOstta  C.  8.  Mkm'l,  Art  HTp.  72. 

%  "Andof  theHlateryof  Us  being  ImC  In  a  Bla&ket,  fee  aattk, '  Hera,  BefUkma,  Oeu  laMMt  In  ^tMaa 
oiMrtnt  ooneendns  theMaakati  ttwaa  notabUaket,  but  arng.— OnriUsd,  &  AWss  to  Pwtfa  Ihme^ 
B.  IL  verao  S.  A  volnr  Idea  aolemnly  eipteaaed,  !•  ludleroua  Uttered  la  maUlBr  linna,  It  la  shapb  vnlnr: 
as,  " Ha,  BoraHaraB,  la vhat |M •« aboolfia Haaka*." 
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flioD  of  the  Scriptores  is  Vie  heat  gbmdard  of  English  grammar,*  remember  that  in  it  tbey  have  do 
varrant  for  sutetitutii^  s  or  «9  for  the  old  tenninatioii  eM,  any  more  than  fi»'  cea«Dg  to  use  the 
solemn  style  (d*  the  seoDiid  person  fianiliarfy.  That  version  waa  good  id  its  day,  yet  it  shows  but 
Tocj  imperfectly  what  tbe  English  langus^  now  is.  Can  we  oonsiBtentfy  tuts  for  our  present 
standard,  a  style  -which  does  not  allow  us  to  use  you  in  the  nominative  case,  or  its  fbr  the  possee- 
sive?  And  again,  is  not  a  simplification  of  the  verb  as  necessary  and  proper  m  the  familiar  uao 
of  the  second  person  singular,  as  in  that  of  the  thiid?  This  latter  question  I  shall  disCuss  in  a 
future  diapter. 

Obs.  22.— Tbe  use  of  the  pronoun  ye  in  the  nominiriive  case,  is  now  mostly  confined  to  the 
Bolemn  style  ;f  but  the  use  <a'  it  in  tho  objective,  which  is  lUsallowed  in  the  solemn  style,  no- 
where approved  by  our  grammarians,  ia  neverthelssa  common  when  no  emphasis  fiills  upon  the 
word:  as, 

"  When  you'ro  unmairied,  never  load  ye 
"With  jewels ;  they  may  inooiumode  ys."— Dr.  Ktag,  p.  381. 

TTpm  tUs  point,  Dr.  Lowth  obeervca,  **  Sc»ne  wiitm  have  used  ye  ta&B  ottjeottve  case  jdmal 
of  the  jHYKxnm  of  tiie  second  person,  very  Improperly  and  ungrammatically ;  [as,] 

'The  more  shame  ibr  ye;  holy  men  I  thought  ye.'   Shak.  Hen.  TUT. 

'  But  tyrants  dread  ye,  lest  your  Just  decree 
Transfer  the  pow'r,  and  set  the  people  free.*  Fric^. 

'His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both.'  Milt.  P.  L.  iL  T34. 
Milton  OSes  the  same  manner  of  oxprc^on  in  a  few  other  places  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  and 
mem  frecpiently  in  liis  [smaller]  poems.  It  may,  perhapa,  ht  aUowed  m  the  comic  aad  Indea^ 
whidi  often  imitates  a  Tu%ar  and  incorrect  prommdation ;  but  in  the  seiioas  and  adenin 
riyle^fw  oHOon^  unt^EcisRito  JustiQra^  — LowOCa  QranL,  p.  22.  Ghurdiill 
copies  this  rvnaxk,  and  adds;  "Drydon  has  you  as  the  n(Kninativ^  and  ys  as  tho  ol^ectire,  in  the 
man  paSSSgO:^ 

*  What  gain  you,  by  forbidding  it  to  teaso  ye  t 
It  now  can  neither  trouble  ye,  nor  please  ye.' 
'Was  this  {torn  a  notion,  that  yoa  and  ye,  thus  nnployed,  were  more  analogous  to  thou  and  thee 
in  the  singular  number?" — ChurcJaWa  Oram.,  p.  25.  I  answer,  No;  but,  more  probably,  bom 
a  notion,  that  the  two  words,  b^g  now  confbssodly  equivalent  in  the  one  caee,  might  as  well  be 
made  so  in  the  other :  just  as  the  Friends,  in  uang  th^  for  ymt,  are  carelessly  converting  the  ibr* 
mer  word  into  a  nonunatiTev  to  tho  exclusion  of  Oum;  because  the  latter  has  gen^^y  been  made 
so^  to  aba  exdnaon  of  ye.  When  the  confinrnding  of  such  diBtinotaona  is  began,  who  knows 
where  it  will  end?  With  like  ignorance,  some  writers  suppose,  that  tbe  fiishion  of  udng  the 
plnnl  fbr  the  singular  is  a  saffldent  wanant  finr  putting  tbe  sii^fular  fijr  the  plural :  as, 

*'  The  jf^  <tf  love,  are  they  not  doobly  (Awe, 
Ye  poor  I  whose  health,  whose  ^nrits  ne'er  dec^ne?" — SoaSiwi^a  Pleaa.  ofPovaiy. 
"  But,  Nealherds,  go  look  to  the  kin^ 
Their  cribs  with  fresh  fodder  supply ; 
Tlie  task  of  compassion  bo  thine, 
For  herbt^  the  pastures  deny." — FerfsdCs  Poems,  p.  5, 

Obs.  23, — When  used  in  a  burlesquo  or  ludicrous  manner,  the  pronoun  ye  is  sometimes  a 
merB  expletive;  or,  perhaps,  intended  rather  as  an  objective  governed  by  a  proportion  un- 
derstood.  But,  in  sudi  a  construction,  I  see  no  reason  to  prefer  It  to  tbe  regular  objective  you; 

"  Hell  1^^  ye,  danco  ye,  sing  ye,  vault,  look  gay. 
And  ruffle  ail  the  ladies  in  h^  pUy." — ^fing;  p.  674. 
Some  grammarian^  who  wQl  have  yoit  to  be  rii^olar  as  well  as  idnral,  ignoranfly  tell  na,  that 
"ye  always  means  more  tiian  one."   Bat  the  fasA  is,  that  when  ys  was  in  common  use,  it  was  as 
frequenUy  applied  to  one  p^wn  as  you:  thus, 

"Farewell  my  doughter  lady  Uargarete, 
a         God  wotto  tiiil  ott  it  gricuod  hath  my  mynde^ 

That  ye  sliould  go  where  we  should  seldome  meto: 

Now  am  I  gone,  and  haoe  left  yiw  behynde." — Sir  f.  More,  1503. 

■  **  NotwlthslaDdliiK  tbeflo  verbnl  mlitakes,  tbe  Blbla,  for  the  sUe  of  tt,  k  the  moat  aceurato  grammatical 
compasltlon  that  we  have  io  tbe  BncUah  language.  The  authority  of  Mveral  eminent  giBinmariaaB  might  bo 
addnwd  In  snpport  of  thii  aaaertlon,  but  It  maj  be  Boffielent  to  mention  only  tiiat  of  Dr.  Lovtb.  irho  Nys,  ■  The 

frawnt  tnunUtlon  of  tba  Blbto,  It  Me  beat  tttmdard  at  Uu  BagUih  tengaage.'  "—Mwra^e  Gram.,  9m,  p.  168, 
revera  the  Blblo  Tastlr  too  much  to  be  pleaeed  wltb  an  Imitation  <rf  Its  pecnlhr  et^e,  In  any  man's  OTdlnary 
speech  or  writing. — R.  Bbowet. 

t  *'  KiB,  axceptin  the  solemn  sMc,  la  obwleta,'  bat  it  Is  used  In  tholangnage  of  tragedy,  to  express  contempt: 
as,  'When     SbaU  Icnow  what  Sbi^arct  knows,  ye  mar  not  be  so  t^nkfol,'    Franklin." — H'.  AUent*  Oram., 
f.  ST.   "  The  second  person  plnrsl  had  /Omterlp  tz  both  in  the  nomtTtatiwe  and  the  oMmMh.  Tbta  fiwm  la  now 
otosMs     ttaoUMHM,  and  neariv  obacdeta  In  the  nominaUve-" — Barffa  Oram.,  p.  tSo, 
t  8o  has  HntoD  I— 

*'  To  wests  it  bH  mysdft  and  leave  m  sooa  I 
So  dUnbailtod  lunr  wotOd  ym  buna  me  r-Jto'.  £oi(,  &  X,  L  8». 
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In  the  following  example,  ye  is  tised  for  Oue,  the  oljectire  ringQlar;  and  that  bjou  iriua 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  is  said  to  bare  been  unsmpHMd: — 
"Proud  Burnet  of  Nora  Seotlal 
The  Dean  and  Spaniard  most  reproach  ye." — 9vifl. 

80  In  the  Btory  of  tbe  Chameleon : — 

"  Tis  green,  'tis  green,      I  assure  yeJ" — Jferriat 

Thus  we  have  ye  not  only  for  the  nominative  in  both  numbers;  but  at  length  fcr  the  ofajeetiTC 
in  both;  ye  and  you  being  made  everywhere  equivalent,  br  very  many  writera.  Indeed  das 
proooua  baa  been  so  frequently  used  for  the  objective  case,  that  one  may  weQ  doubt  any  gnn> 
marian's  uithoii^  to  oondema  it  in  that  ooustnutioii.  Tet  I  oaimot  but  think  tt  UMiOMi  fai  tiie 
third  line  bdow,  thoagfa  right  in  the  flnt: — 

*'  Tet  vbo  have  tntoed  ttie  Fflgrim  to  the  aoene 
Whic^  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  wbidi  once  was  bis,  if  on  ye  swell 

A  single  recollection,  not  in  viXn 

He  wore  his  aandal-sboon,  and  acallop-sbelL" — Byna. 

Obs.  24. — Tb.0  three  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  he,  Ae,  and  have  always  formed  their 
plaral  number  after  one  and  the  same  tnanner,  Otey,  their  or  theirv,  fftem.  Or,  rather,  tbeee  [dnnl 
words,  which  appear  not  to  be  regular  derivatives  from  any  q(  tbe  singular^  have  ever  beoi  ^ 
plied  alike  to  them  alL  Bat  U,  m  neater  prawmi  afngDlar,  had  fonne^  no  wiatitm  at  camt, 
and  is  still  alike  in  the  nonunative  and  the  Directive.  The  poflBearive  iKr  Is  of  conqiarativelf  re- 
cent origin.  In  our  common  Biblo,  the  word  is  not  found,  except  by  niisi»iot;  nor  do  other 
writings  of  the  same  age  contain  !c  The  phrase,  i)^)^  was  often  used  as  an  equivHleot;  as,  "And 
it  had  three  ril»  in  the  mouth  of  it  between  the  teeth  of  it." — San.,  vii,  5.  That  i»— "  ia  Hi 
month,  between  ita  teeth."  But,  as  a  poeseaaive  case  was  sixnotimea  neoeesaty,  our  anoeettEs 
used  to  borrow  one ;  commonly  from  the  masculine,  though  econetimes  from  the  fomiuine.  Itos 
produced  what  now  appears  a  Blrange  oooftision  <^  the  genders:  as,  "Leaning  bath  his  ic- 
lancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning,  and  almost  chndish;  then  Aw  yooth,  when  it  ia  loxmiaataBd 
juvenile;  then  hia  strength  of  years,  when  A  is  solid  and  reduced;  and  lastly  iU*  old  age,  wbta 
if  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust"— AieonV  Enaya,p.69.  "Of  beaten  work  tfcallfeo  om»<Bw<Whe 
made:  his  shaft,  and  hS»  brandies;  his  bowla,  Auknops,  and  Atf  flowers,  ehaQ  be  of  the  aame."— 
Exodas,  sxv,  31.  "They  cams  and  emptied  the  chest,  and  took  it  and  carried  U  to  hit  place 
t^ain." — 2  Gkron.,  xxiv,  11.  "  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine,  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  Ua 
oolour  in  the  cup^  when  it  moveth  itsdf  aright" — Prov.,  xxiii,  31.  "  Hie  tree  is  known  by  iii 
fruit  "—Jfott.,  xii,  33.  "  When  thoa  tilleet  tito  ground,  «f  riiaU  not  faeocefiHthyidd  unto  theeAo- 
strength."— Oen^  ir,  IS.  **  He  that  pricketh  the  hear^  maketh  « to  show  Aar  knowledge:"- Ad, 
xxii,  19.  Bbata^Mare  niely,  if  ever,  used  Hat  and  Ida  81;;^  fa  sometimes  obnun  trthe  vact 
oftt:  M, 

"  There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assmnes 
Some  mark  of  virtoe  on  A£r  outward  parta** — Menh.  of  Veniee. 

"  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption. 
And  ehaatigemeni  ioth  ttierelbre  hide  hia  head." — Jvl  Ccbs-,  Act  iv. 

Obs.  26. — ^Tbe  possesave  cose  of  pronouns  should  never  be  written  with  an  apoetropha  A 
few  pronominal  adjectives  taken  substantively  reoeive  it ;  but  the  ooDstruction  wfaidi  it  giras 
them,  seems  to  make  them  nouns :  as,  on^a,  other's,  and,  aonHding  to  If nrray,  former'a  and  lot- 
tar's.  The  real  prmouns  that  end  in  «,  as  Ai^  hers,  Us,  oara,  yours,  theirs,  tho«^  true  poeseaBina 
after  their  kind,  lunre  no  oocaabn  for  this  mark,  nor  does  good  usage  admit  it  Churobill,  with 
equal  disregard  oonsistenoy  and  authority,  gives  it  to  one  of  them,  and  denies  it  to  flw  rest 
Befening  to  the  clas^ctriion  of  these  words  as  possesaives,  and  of  my,  thy,  her,  our,  ytmr,  fter, 
as  adjectives,  he  says:  "It  seems  as  if  the  terminatioQ  in  s  had  led  to  the  disttnctica:  but  no 
one  will  contend,  that  our*  ia  the  possesive  case  of  our,  or  theira  of  their;  though  (wn;  ymps, 
liera,  and  theirs,  are  often  very  improperly  spelt  with  an  apostn^he,  a  fault  not  always  imputable 
to  the  printer;  whUe  in  it's,  which  is  unquestionabiy  tlio  posseeave  case  of  it,  the  ajjostrcqdie,  by 
a  strange  pervetBeoesa,  is  almost  always  omitted." — (^vrchiffs  Oram.,  p.  222.  ntediaijEe  or 
strange  perverseness  may,  in  this  instance^  I  think,  be  retorted  upon  the  critic;  and  that,  to  the 
Mr  exc'ilpatioQ  of  those  who  choose  to  cooform  to  the  general  usage  which  offends  him. 

Obs.  26. — Of  the  componnd  pofsoual  pronouns,  this  auttior  ^ves  the  folk) wing  account:  "  iSSi^^ 
in  the  plural  selves,  a  noun,  is  often  combined  witfl  the  personal  pronouns,  in  inder  to  expres  em- 
phasis, or  oppo^tion,  or  the  identity  the  su^ect  and  [the]  dbjBOt  ol  a  verb;  and  tbns  fimna  ■ 
pronoun  revive ;  as,  *  I  did  it  myjw{^;'  'be  was  not  Atnue^ when  he  said  so;'  'the  envioos  tcv- 
ment  ihemadvea  more  tlian  othera'  Formerly  s^aai.  selves  were  used  simply  as  noons,  and  gov- 
emed  the  pronoun,  which  was  kept  distinct  from  it  [them]  in  the  poesessive  case:  but  since  Aey 
[tin  pronoun  and  the  noun]  have  coalesced  into  one  worn,  Aey  [die  oompoimds]  are  used  only 
m  tile  following  forms:  (br  the  first  person,  mya^,  ouraebiea;  for  the  seonid,  thjfie^,  or  yomtlf, 
yottrsOoa;  for  the  third,  Mms^,  hera^,  Hs^,  thema^eea :  except  in  the  regal  s^fi^  m  vbieh,  as 
generally  in  the  seomd  person,  the  angular  noun  is  added  to  the  plural  pronoun,  [makiiwl  ov- 
se^.  Each  of  these  is  tt*  aame  m  ofi  thrte  conk"— CAtircAar<  Ormn^  p.  TS.  In  a  note  refcrriug 
tothedoaecf  this  explanattMi,  he  adds;  "Otonalao  is  often  emptoyed  with  the  poase^vo  caeea 
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efOe  penom]  pfononns  by  way  of  empbasia,  or  opposition ;  but  aepamtely,  as  an  adjective, 
and  not  oombinin^  with  them  to  form  a  i^ative:  as,  *I  did  it  of  my  own  free  will:'  'Did  ho  do  ft 
Trith  kit  owm  bondf  "~Ib^  p.  227. 

0b6.  37. — Hie  preceding  inetnictionB,  foulty  and  ongraminatical  a8the7are,aeem  to  bo  the  best 
that  cor  writers  h&re  fnmi^ied  upcm  this  point  To  detect  blsitiee  and  blunders,  is  lialf  the 
gnininarian's  dn^.  The  pronoons  of  which  the  term  8ei/  or  aelvts  forms  a  part,  are  used,  not  for 
the  connecting  of  different  dausea  of  a  sentence,  but  for  tibe  purpose  of  emphatic  distinction  in 
the  fieoBe.  Ld  callmg  them  "rdativeaj"  OuudiDl  is  wrong,  even  by  his  own  sirawing.  They 
have  opt  the  dutracteristics  which  he  himself  ascribes  to  relatives;  but  are  compound  personal 
pntHnns,  and  nothing  else.  Be  is  also  manifestly  wnmg  in  asserting,  that  they  are  severally 
"  the  BBme  in  all  three  cases."  From  the  very  nature  of  their  composition,  the  posseEsivo  esse  is 
alike  impossible  to  them  all.  To  express  ownership  with  emphasis  or  distinction,  we  employ 
neither  theee  compounds  nor  anyo^ers;  but  always  uso  the  umple  possessives  with  the  separate 
adjective  own :  aa,  "  With  my  ovm  eyes," — "  By  thy  own  confesrion," — "  To  fiis  own  house," — "  For 
*er  own  &ther," — "  By  ila  own  waght," — "To  save  ovrown  lives,"—"  tvtyoyirown  sake,"—"  In 
fltetr  em  csOBGi" 

Qbs.  28. — Ttva  phrases,  my  own,  thy  own,  hta  own,  and  SO  forth.  Dr.  Perisy,  in  his  little  Grsm- 
•aat,  has  improperly  converted  by  the  brpben  into  compound  w<»<ds :  calling  than  ibe  poaseBsive 
finns  of  mysej^  tfiy«e^  Jumgeif,  and  so  forth ;  as  if  one  set  of  compounds  could  consUtutethe  pos- 
sesBvecase  of  aa  other!  And  again,  as  if  the  making  of  eight  new  pnmonos  for  two  great 
nadixi!^  were  as  slight  a  foat,  as  the  inserting  of  so  many  hyphens  1  The  word  own,  anciently 
initten  meen,  is  an  a^oMw  ;  from  an  old  form  of  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  owe;  whtdt 
verb,  according  to  Ziowth  and  others,  once  rignifled  to  pouess.  It  b  equivalent  to  du^  ymper,  or 
peadiar;  and,  in  its  presmt  use  as  on  adjective,  it  stuida  nowhere  else  than  between  the  pos- 
sessTB case  and  the  Dame  of  the  thing  possessed ;  as,  "The  Boy's  Own  Book," — "Christ's  om 
VDrda," — "SoloDKHi^  own  and  only  son."  Dr.  Johnson,  while  ho  acknowledges  the  abov«> 
mentioned  derivation,  very  strangely  colls  own  a  noun  substantive ;  and,  with  not  more  accuracy, 
ays:  "His  is  a  word  of  no  other  use  than  as  it  ia  added  to  the  poeseaive  pronouns,  my,  Oiy, 
ha,  ov,  yovr,  their." — Quario  JXct,  w.  Own.  0.  B.  Peirce,  with  obvious  untruth,  says,  "  oim  is 
ami  m  combination  wiUi  a  name  or  substitute,  and  as  a  part  of  it,  to  constitute  it  eniphatk<." — 
Cram.,  p.  63.  He  writes  it  separately,  but  ptuses  it  as  a  part  of  the  possessive  noun  or  pronoun 
lAieiipreocdes  itl 

Obs.  29. — The  word  was  (Higlnally  on  ac^edive,  rigniQing  seme,  very,  or  partkvlar;  but, 
'^len  used  alone,  it  is  now  generally  a  wnat.  This  may  ^ve  occasioned  the  diversity  which  ap- 
pears in  the  fomiatiott  of  the  compound  personal  prtmoons.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  great  Dictionary, 
callsMff  a  pronoun;  but  he  explains  it  as  being  both  adjective  lind  substantive,  admitting  that, 
"  Its  primary  signification  seems  to  be  that  of  aa  odjectiva" — Again  he  observes,  "  Myndf,  him- 
K^,  Aenudvea,  and  the  rest,  may,  contnuy  to  the  snolt^  of  my,  him,  them,  be  used  as  Domina- 
ting'' -ffitaei^  ^^^f^i  f"^  ttarwlMs,  would  bo  more  analogical  than  himeelf,  itself,  Otem»^eea; 
hat  cnstom  has  rejected  the  former,  and  established  the  latter.  When  an  adjective  qualifies  the 
tenn  tiie  pronouns  are  written  sepamtely  in  the  possessive  case ;  as,  My  single  8^, — Jfy  own 
teif,—^  own  telf, — Their  omn  telvca.  So,  andently,  without  an  acijective:  ra,  "A  man  shall 
bare  diffused  his  life,  hia  adf  and  his  whole  concernments  so  for,  that  he  can  weep  his  sorrows 
with  an  other's  oye&" — Soidh.  "Something  valuable  for  its  self  without  view  to  any  thing 
fertber." — Harrises  Hermes,  p.  293.  "That  they  would  willingly,  and  ottheir  selves  endeavour  to 
keqi  a  pCTpotual  chastity."— Sfat  Ed.  Vf.  in  LowOCs  Gram.,  p.  26.  "  Why  I  should  either  im- 
fioy  my  ^  ia  that  study  or  put  others  upon  it" —  Walker's  English  Particles,  p.  liv.  "  It  is 
ao  matter  whether  you  do  it  1^  3rour  proctor,  or  by  yow  seff." — lb.,  p  96.  The  comiuuad  om- 
idf  is  somethncB  written  in  stead  of  the  phrase  oii«'«  a^;  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  and  man 
common.  Evm  htt^adf,  when  writttm  as  two  words,  may  posmbly  be  right  in  some  instances;  as^ 
"Soom'd  be  the  wretch  that  quits  liis  genial  bowl, 

His  loves,  his  friendships,  ev'n  his  sdf  resigns ; 
FerrertB  tho  sacred  instinct  of  his  soul, 

And  to  a  ducat's  dirty  sphere  confines." — Shekstose  :  Brit.  Poets,  Vol.  vii,  p,  107. 
Ons.  30.— In  poetry,  and  even  in  some  compositions  not  woven  into  regular  numbers,  tho  sim- 
ple persopal  pronouns  are  not  un&equcntly  used,  for  brevity's  sake,  in  a  reciprocal  sense ;  that  is, 
in  stead  of  the  compound  personal  pronouns,  which  aro  the  proper  reciprocals :  as,  "  Wash  you, 
DUkc  you  dean." — AaiaJt,  L  16.  "  I  made  me  great  works ;  I  builded  me  houses ;  I  planted  me 
riDcjrwds;  I  made  me  gardens  and  ordiarda." — Ecciegiaatcs,  ii,  4.  "Thou  sholt  surely  clothe  A«e 
vith  them  all  as  with  an  ornament,  and  Und  them  on  thee  as  a  brido  doetb."— /saiaA,  xliz,  18. 
Compare  with  these  tJie  more  regular  exprcsrim :  "  As  a  bridegroom  dccketh  himse^  with  omo- 
nmits,  and  as  a  bride  adometh  AefM^wHh  jewels." — Isaiah,  Ixi,  10.  This  phraseolt^  is  almost 
■hrays  preferable  in  prose;  the  other  is  a  poetical  license,  or  peculiarity:  as, 

"  I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roM." — ScotCs  L.  L.,  p.  97, 

"  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still."— p.  110. 

"  Firmer  he  roots  Aim  the  ruder  it  blow." — lb.,  p.  49. 
Obs.  31. — ^To  accommodate  the  writers  of  verao,  the  word  ever  is  frequently  contracted  into 
e'fr,  [TOnounced  like  the  monosyllable  air.   An  easy  extension  of  this  license,  gives  us  similar 
ooDtnctkma  of  all  the  compound  relative  {wonouna;  aa,  wAoe'er  or  wluxoe'er,  whoseW  or  wkoseso- 
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fl'er,  v^wmier  or  tohomaoe^tr,  whKMer  or  wJiichso^er,  whatever  or  whaiaa^er.   Tho  character  and 
propertiea  of  thoso  compouitda  are  expluned,  perhaps  snfficioiitly,  in  the  obserrationB  upon  the 
ciassea  oT  pronouns.   Some  of  tbom  are  commonly  paracd  a9  representing  two  caaea  at  mco; 
tboro  being,  In  ibct,  cn  ellipsis  of  tho  noun,  before  or  after  them :  aa, 
"  Each  art  ho  prompts,  cadi  charm  ho  can  create, 
Wkaie'er  ho  giTea,  are  yiven  for  yon  to  hata" — Papers  l>uneiad. 

Obs.  32. — For  a  form  of  parsing  tho  double  relativo  what,  or  ite  compound  wliateoer  or  wAotav 
ever,  it  is  the  custom  of  aomo  teachers,  to  suf^gest  oquiralcut  wonls,  and  then  proceed  to  explain 
these,  iu  lieu  of  tlio  word  in  question,  'i'liis  is  the  metliod  of  Kusaell's  Gram,,  p.  9d ;  of  Mer- 
dumfa,  p.  110;  aCKirkkam'tf  jt.  Ill;  oCGUbet^a,  p. 82.  But  it  should  bo  remembered  that  eqnir- 
aleuce  cf  meaiung  Ib  not  Bomonoss  of  grammatical  constructioo ;  and,  even  if  the  construction 
be  tho  same,  to  parse  other  cquiTBlent  ivorda,  is  not  really  to  parse  tho  text  that  ia  given.  A 
good  parser,  with  the  liberty  to  supply  obvious  ellipses^  should  know  Low  to  oxplun  all  good 
EnglUh  as  it  stands;  and  for  a  teadicr  to  pervert  good  English  into  Cilso  doctrine,  must  needs 
seem  tho  veiy  worst  kind  of  ignorance.  "What  can  bo  more  fimtastical  than  the  followmg  ety- 
mology, or  mora  absurd  than  the  Sallowing  diroctuons  for  pfvsing.?  "  'WJiat  is  compoandcd  of 
iokich  Oai.  Theso  words  have  been  contracted  and  made  to  coalesce,  a  part  of  tlio  orthogrq^y 
of  both  being  stiU  retained :  wAof — V3h[ick — tyial ;  (ichich-ihai.)  Ancietitly  it  appeared  in  tlio 
Torying  forma,  tKa  qua,  qua  Oia,  gu'tha,  gutkat,  quhat,  hviat,  tmd  floally  wJiat." — Kirkhatti's  Gram,, 
p.  111.  This  bald  pedantry  of  "  iha  qua,  qva  tiia,"  was  secretly  borrowed  from  tho  grammatical 
speculations  of  William  S.  CardcU  :*  tho  "  wkick-thaC^  notion  contradicts  it,  and  is  partly  of  the 
borrower's  own  invontion.  If  whai  is  a  compound,  it  was  compounded  moro  than  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  and,  of  courso,  long  before  any  part  of  tho  English  language  existed  as  euch.  King 
Alfrud  asorl  it,  as  ho  found  it,  in  tlio  Saxon  form  of  hwceL  Tho  Scotch  afterwards  spelled  it 
qakat.  Our  English  grammarians  have  improperly  called  it  a  compound ;  and  Kirkhtmi,  still 
more  absurdly,  calls  tho  word  others  a  compound,  and  mine,  thine,  ears,  yottra,  kc.  compoands.f 

Obs.  33. — According  to  this  genthnnan's  notion  of  things,  there  1%  ^thin  tho  tittio  circle  of  tho 
WOTd  tpJiat,  a  very  curious  pl^  of  antocodoat  parts  and  parts  relative — a  dodghig  contra-danco  of 
vihieh  that  and  Aat  XBhick,  with  thiT^  wkicJi,  and  so  forth.  Tlius :  "  Wlien  what  is  a  compound 
relaiioe  yo-j  must  always  parse  it  as  two  words;  that  is,  you  must  parso  the  antecedent  part  as  a 
noun,  and  givo  it  caao ;  tho  relative  part  you  may  analyse  like  any  other  relative,  giving  it  a  case 
likewise.  £.x:a;:iplo:  '  I  will  tiy  wliat  (that  which)  can  bo  found  in  femalo  delicacy.'  Here  that, 
tho  antocsdent  port  of  idAo^  is  in  the  olj.  coaOi  fjorcmcd  by  tlio  verb  '  will  try tehieh,  tlio  rela- 
tive part,  h  ia  tho  nom.  case  to  '  can  bo  fi)iiod.*  '  I  have  heard  what  (I.  c.  Oiai  which,  or  the  ihing 
which)  has  been  alleged.'  " — Kirkham^s  Orara.,  p.  Ill,  Ilcre,  wo  soo,  tho  author's  ^' which-tltat" 
bocomos  that  which,  or  something  else.  But  tliia  is  not  a  fall  view  of  his  method.  Tho  following 
vile  rigmarole  is  a  further  sample  of  that  "New  Si/stanalich  Ord'.r  of  rarsiiyj,"  bj  virtue  of  which 
he  so  very  complacently  and  Bucceasfully  sets  himsell'  abovo  all  other  grainmariana :  "  '  From 
whai  is  recorded,  bo  appear^  &cl'  What  is  a  comp.  rcL  pron.  including  both  tho  antecedent  and 
tho  relative,  and  ia  equivalent  to  thai  which,  or  the  Vang  vHiich. — J^ing,  tho  antecedent  part  of 
iJolvU,  is  a  noun,  tho  name  of  a  thing — com.  tho  namo  of  a  fqjecies — neuter  gender,  it  has  no  se.x 
— third  person,  spoken  of — ^ng.  number,  it  implies  but  one — and  in  tho  obj.  case,  it  is  tho  object 
of  the  relation  expressed  by  tho  prep.  'from,'and  gov.byit:  Rvle  31.  (Repeat  tho  Rule,  and 
every  other  Rub  which  I  refer.)  WJiich,  tho  relative  part  of  wlial,  u  a  pronoun,  a  word  used 
instead  of  a  noun — relative,  it  relates  to  '  thing'  for  its  autccDdent — nent  gender,  third  person, 
sing,  number,  b^cauao  tho  ontccodont  is  wiih  which  it  agrees,  according  to  RcLS  11.  lie'.. 
■nron,  &c.  Which  Is  in  the  nom.  case  to  tho  verb  '  is  recorded,'  i^^reeably  to  Rl'lk  15,  rela- 
tive is  the  nominative  case  to  Ihe  veri,  ahen  no  nominative  cornea  betu-een  ii  and  the  verb." — Kirk- 
Jiam's  Gram.,  p.  113. 

*  "  The  vord  what  It  n  compound  of  tuo  UMetfptng  adUettve*,  each,  of  ooone,  referring  to  «  noun,  ezpreoed 
or  unileratsod.  It  li  cqiilnln.it  to  Uu  Vihieh;  that  teUeh;  which  that;  or  that  that;  unoJ  ttLso  In  tho  pliir^ 
At  dlif  jront  pariods,  and  in  dlTcront  authon,  it  sppoara  la  the  varying  forms,  tha  qua,  irua  tka,  qu'lha,  qttthat, 
/lith.Tl,  h'oal,  and  what,  Tliis  word  U  found  ia  othor  forma ;  bat  It  Is  ueedlMB  to  moluply  thom." — CardelFs 
JSsmi'i  on  Languaga,  p.  SO. 

t  Ttaii  author'a  dlstrlbntion  of  tbe  pronoun,  of  wbtcfa  I  havu  taken  soma  notloe  in  Obx,  lOlh  nbove.  Is  reniatfe- 
.ilile  for  Its  IncoDslstendea  and  absnrdltlM.  First  he  avar«,  "Prononna  are  {rmeratf^  divided  Into  thrra  kinds, 
tha  Permnai,  the  AdjeeHw,  and  the  £daMv«  pronouna.  They  are  aUhnownhy  the  U^"—KirkhatiCt  Oram., 
Ti.  9G.  These  abort  sentenooi  are  fkr  from  being  aocanvte,  rlear,  or  true.  Ho  should  bare  made  thesovcral  kinds 
known,  bj  a  good  defloltloa  of  each.  Bat  this  irns  woric  to  wlilch  he  did  not  And  himself  ade<|uat«.  And  if  we 
look  to  hli  liilg  for  the  particular  words  of  each  kind,  we  shall  get  litde  aatisfoclion.  Uf  the  /Yricmal  ptoooudb, 
ho  Biya,  "There  are  fitK  of  them  ;  /,  thou,  h«,  the,  it" — lb.,  p.  37,  These  ni  »  simple  wwrda,  and  in  their  de- 
cleTixi  m  thnv  arc  (iripcily  multiplied  to  forty.  (See  lb,,  p.  9^.)  Next  be  scents  to  donlilc  the  number,  thas : 
"  When  is  added  to  the  porsoRal  pronoans,  as  himself,  myself,  itself,  themsclTes,  &&.  they  are  called  O/m- 
pound  P^rsonil  Pivnnuni."—Ib.,  p.  911.  Then  he  asserts  thatmin«,  IMne,  hiM,  hers,  ours,  yours,  and  theira, 
ure  c->Tnp>ii  Ida  of  nt  or  n  vitti  mi,  tht,  ht,  Ae.  i  that  their  application  invarlatdy  "  rIvos  tbmn  a  compound  char- 
acter;" and  tint,  "  Tliey  m^y,  therefore,  bo  properly  denouilnatsd  Compound  Peraonal  Promnms." — lb.,  p. 
101.  Neil  ho  0  iraes  to  his  A'ijeetSve  prononns !  and,  after  proving  that  be  hna  fcrossly  miBplaced  and  misnamed 
every  one  of  t!iem,  lie  <:Ivi».  Ins  IlHtu  of  tho  throo  kinds  of  these.  Tlla  RtlaUve  pronouns  arc  who,  whieh,  and 
"  Whai  Is  iieniT.iJly  a.  comjuund  relative." — 16.,  p.  111.  The  coniponnde  of  who,  wldeh,  and  what,  with 
eosr  OT  iniver,  he  calls  "compound  prrtjurttna,  but  not.  compound  reUlivcs." — lb.,  pp.  110  and  llif.  Lastly  be 
dlsf^vers,  tli!it,  "  Truth  and  Ei^npllclty"  have  Iiecn  shntneniUy  negIeclL>d  in  this  bis  third  section  of  pronouns; 
that.  "Of  the  words  cntled  'rcWfVM,  who  only  Is  a  mononn,  and  ttils  Is  stzlctly  personal that,  *■  U  ought  to 
be  classed  with  tho  personal  pronouns ;"  and  that,  "  Which,  that,  and  what,  are  alwayv  adjeetivee.  They  ntver 
aland  /or,  bat  always  belong  to  do  una,  elttier  ssqiroMsd  or  Implied." — lb.,  p.  114.  Wbst  admiraUs  tnnnWngit 
are  Ousel 
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Ob&  34. — The  distiaction  whioh  has  been  made  by  Unrmy  sad  otboa,  between  e^molo^cBl 
parsing  and  Byntactical — or,  between  tliat  exercise  which  eimply  claBsiSes  and  dcecribea  tho 
wwds  of  a  sentence,  and  that  which  adda  to  this  the  prindples  of  their  construction — is  rejected 
by  Kirkham,  and  also  by  Inger&oU,  Fuller,  Smith,  Sanborn,  Mock,  and  eome  others,  it  lacing 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  their  Bcvcral  modes  of  confounding  the  two  rnnin  parts  of  gram- 
mar.  If  such  a  distinction  is  servicoable,  the  want  of  it  is  one  of  tho  inherent  laults  of  tho 
Bchemes  wbu^  they  have  adopted.  Sut,  since  "grammar  is  tlie  art  of  speaking  and  writing  witii 
jMvprie/y,"  who  that  really  values  clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression,  can  think  the  want  of 
them  oxcnsable  in  mtxUid  prescribed  for  the  exercise  of  parsing?  And  la  it  not  better  to  main- 
tain the  distinction  above  named,  than  to  interlacQ  our  sjTitootical  parsing  with  broken  allusicna 
to  the  definitions  which  pertain  to  etymology  ?  If  it  is,  this  new  mode  of  parsing,  whioli  Kirk- 
ham  claims  to  have  invented,  and  Smith  pretends  to  have  got  from  Germany,  wlialevcr  boast 
may  be  made  of  it,  is  essentially  defective  and  very  immctbodical.*  This  remark  applies  not 
merely  to  the  forms  above  dted,  respectiiig  tbo  pronoun  what,  but  to  the  whole  method  <k  lanmg 
adopted  by  tho  author  of  "  English  Grammar  in  FamUUtr  Jjedurea." 

Ona  35. — ^Tho  forms  of  ctymolt^cal  parsing  which  I  have  adopted,  being  designed  to  train 
the  pupil,  in  tho  first  place,  by  a  succession  of  cosy  steps,  to  a  mpid  and  accurate  dcFeription  of 
the  sCToml  species  of  words,  and  a  ready  habit  of  fully  defining  tho  technical  terms  employed  in 
such  descriptions,  will  be  found  to  differ  more  from  the  forms  of  pyntactieal  jrareinp,  than  do  those 
of  perhaps  any  other  grammarian.  Tho  definitions,  whit  h  constitute  so  largo  a  portion  of  tho 
fbrmer,  bemg  omitted  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  learned,  give  place  in  the  latter,  to  the  facts 
and  priaciplea  of  syntax.  Thus  havo  wo  fullness  in  tlio  one  part,  conciseness  in  UiC  other,  order 
and  distinctness  in  both.  Tho  B^paraHoa  of  etymokigy  fh>m  syntax,  bowevcr,  though  judiciously 
adopted  by  almost  an  grammarians,  is  in  itself  a  mero  matter  of  convenience.  Ko  one  will  pre- 
tend that  these  two  parts  of  graramai'  aro  in  their  nature  iotaSy  distinct  nnd  independent. 
Hence,  though  a  due  regard  to  method  demands  the  maintenance  of  this  ancient  and  Btill  ueual 
division  of  tho  subject,  wo  not  unfrcqucntly,  in  treating  of  tho  classes  and  moditjcations  of 
words,  exhibit  contingently  some  of  the  principles  of  their  oonstrucUon.  This,  however,  is  veiy 
difi'erent  from  a  purpceed  blending  of  tho  two  ports,  than  which  nothing  can  bo  more  unwise. 

Obs.  36. — Tho  great  peculiarity  of  the  pronoun  what,  or  of  its  compound  whatever  or  whatso- 
««r,  is  a  peculiarity  of  conBtroction,  rather  than  of  etymology.  Hence,  in  etj-mological  paming, 
h  may  be  sufficient  to  notlco  it  only  as  a  relative,  though  the  construction  bo  double.  It  is  in 
Ihct  a  relativo ;  but  it  is  ono  that  reverses  the  order  of  tho  antecedent,  whenever  tho  noun  is  ic- 
Bcrtad  with  it.  But  as  the  noun  is  usually  suppressed,  and  as  the  supplying  of  it  Ls  attended 
with  an  obvious  difficulty,  arising  from  tho  transposition,  we  cut  tho  matter  short,  by  declaring 
the  word  to  have,  as  it  appears  to  have,  a  double  syntactical  relation.  Of  tho  foregoing  rxamplr", 
therefore — ^via.,  "  Fvxa  viliat  is  recorded,"  £a, — a  pupil  of  mine,  in  parsing  etymoiogicaVy,  would 
eay  thus :  "  What  is  a  relative  pronoun,  of  the  third  peison,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and 
nominative  case.  I.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noun.  2.  A  relative  pronoun  is  a 
pnmouD  tliat  represents  on  antecedent  word  or  phrase,  and  connects  difTcront  clauses  of  a  sen- 
trace.  3.  Tho  third  person  is  that  which  denotes  tho  person  or  thing  merely  spoken  of.  4.  Tlio 
eiDgular  number  is  that  which  denotes  but  one.  6.  The  neuter  gender  is  that  which  denotes 
things  that  are  neither  male  nor  female.  6.  The  nominative  case  is  that  form  or  stato  of  n  noun 
or  pronoun,  which  denotes  tho  subject  of  a  verb."  In  parsing  ayniacticaSy,  ho  would  nay  tliu.s : 
"  What  is  a  double  relative,  including  both  antecedent  and  rehitive,  being  equivalent  to  Viat 
which.  As  aateeedeat,  it  is  the  tbiM  penKm,  sfngulnr  nnmbcr,  neuter  gender,  and  objcctivo 
case ;  being  governed  hyfrom ;  according  to  tbo  rulo  which  saj^  *  A  Konn  or  a  Fronoun  mado 
the  object  of  a  preposition,  is  govervcd  by  it>  in  the  objective  case.*  Because  tlie  moaning  i&— 
from  ickat.  As  relaiive,  it  is  of  the  third  person,  nngular  nnmber,  neuter  gender,  and  nominativo 
case ;  being  the  subject  ia  recorded ;  according  to  the  mlo  which  says,  *  A  Konn  or  a  Fronotm 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb^  must  be  in  tho  ntmiinativo  case.'  Beoaoso  tbo  meaning  is — 
toAof  if  recorded." 

Obs.  31. — The  word  what,  whcm  ottered  independmtly  as  a  mark  of  surprise,  or  as  tho  pre- 
lude to  an  emphatic  question  which  It  does  not  ask,  becomes  an  Intoijection ;  and,  as  such,  ia  to 

'  "Ittenovpnper  toElT«aoiM«aa)iy>I«4<f&tnuintur  InwUch  Out  I  camera  bIiouM  be  exercised.  In  mSer 
to  tnqwors  lb«lr  knnrlei^s,  and  to  nndw  It  bmlilar  to  thom.  i>  called  oarsinfr.  Theiutntuof  thenib- 
)«et,  u  w«U  u  Ouadftplatlooof  It  tolaunen,  i^almtAot  ftaftoHtdfteitfvfaMl  Into  tiro  jwrta:  vis.  i»nbi|r, 
ult  rMDeetoetynialtwyalone;  mnd  pardi^  as  It  nmcto  both  ctymologr  and  syntu." — Xurra^t  Oram,,  Oe- 
(bm.  Vol.  I,  p.  SS&,  uow  very  UtUe  raal  reapeet  tot  the  opiiiloiii  of  Uiimy,  baa  bcra  ont«rtalncd  lyy  theae  Belf- 
saaUns  raagidflan  and  laodUun  ftf  bla  woA  I 

Wfakt  Xnmj  oaUa  "  SgntaeUeat  Farttng,"  is  aometlinea  ealled  "  Coniirtdry/,"  eFpccinllv  Iv  f  1ir>pr  -who  jriU 
Iwm  AM^iy  to  1m  nothlog  toon  than  ui  e^nnolaglcal  exeniw.  Alato  author  aaj-a,  "The'priictloo  of  Cm- 
atrving  differ*  trtm  that  of  piuifng,  ia  tha  eztoomm  of  Its  olijMtik  Parting  menly  Indleatra  the  parts  of 
gtot^  Koittuir  acddenf,  but  conabving  Mardlwa  (ar  and  polnU  out  tbdr  ^tacblcal  rclntioiu."— 2^  BUct^t 

Hore  tbo  disllnetion  vhleh  Hnrmjjndged  to  be  nccMMy,  to  atfll  more  atron^  marked  and  in^ed  on. 
And  tbongh  I  Me  bo  ntlUty  in  reatrictins  the  word  Parttng  to  a  mere  deacription  of  tlio  parts  of  speech  with 
tMraoridoita.  and  no  improjiriety  In  e^lng  the  latter  bnmeh  of  tbe  ezerdae  "SgiUaetiealPaniwj; '  I  caniiot 
but  think  tliere  U  aiudi  n  neeenity  for  the  divirioii,  aa  forma  a  very  grave  arcmnent  agafaiat  thoso  tttnfclod 
acfcemca  of  gnunmar  wliieh  do  not  admit  of  It  Blair  U  groMij  bieonalnent  with  himMl£  For,  after  drawing 
Ua  diatlaetlon  behreon  Farahig  and  Conatmtng,  u  above,  be  take*  no  fUrtber  notlec  of  the  latter;  but.  havl'i^t 
flUed  op  eeree  nagee  vith  Ue  moat  wretebed  mode  of  "  pASSise."  eddi,  In  an  empbaUe  note ;  '*  The  Ttaeker 
•AmiM  dhwt  tha  Ptmtl  to  CONSTBUE,  or  the  sami  MAjmrt,  any  paamg*  /rom  MX  CLua-aooz,  or  othtr 
Wmk,  at  tin  rat*  <tf  tkrm  or/otir  Unatper  d(^."—D.  Jltalt't  Gram,,  p.  bC 
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bo  ponod  merely  aa  othor  intaijectiona  are  parsed :  as,  "  What/  camo  the  -word  of  God  out  from 
70Q?  or  came  it  unto  yoQ  only?" — 1  Cbr.,xiv,  38.  "WAai/  know  ye  not  that  your  body  ta  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  whicfa  is  in  yoo,  wbidi  ye  have  itf  God  ?" — 1  Cor.,  vi,  19.  "  But  tchat! 
iatby  servant  a  dog,  that  be  diould  do  this  great  thiogr — 2  Kinga,  viii,  13.  "  Wkatt  are  you 
so  ambitious  of  a  man's  good  vord,  who  periupa  In  an  bout'a  time  shall  curae  Umself  to  tiie  pit 
of  beU?"— CbUttfr**  AtUoninua,  p.  Ibi. 

*'  Whai/  up  and  down,  oarr'd  like  an  appl»tartT" — SuJaipeara, 
"  Whati  can  you  lull  the  winged  winds  asleep  V—CkmpML 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 

PRAXIS  v.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In  the  Fifth  Praxis,  it  is  required  of  the  pupil — to  disUnguith  and  dejiiu  the  d^ 
ferent  parts  of  speech^  and  the  classes  and  modificatiom  of  the  AsncLsa,  Noum, 
AiUBonvss,  tmd  Pbonounb. 

The  definitions  to  be  given  in  the  Fifth  Praxis,  arc  two  for  an  article,  six  for  a 
noun,  three  for  an  a^ectivey  six  for  a  pronoun^  and  one  for  a  verb^  a  participle^ 
an  adverbt  a  eon^ncfion,  a  prqwiiHoOf  or  an  intetyeetion,    2%iu  : — 


EXAMPLE  FABSEa 

**  Nfty  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  replieet  against  God  f  Shall  tho  thing 
fonned  aaj  to  him  that  formed  it,  Whj  hast  moa  made  me  thus."— i2m».,  ix,  20. 

JCoy  Iam  ndnrb.   1.  An  kdrerb  tt  k  word  aMaJ  t»  >  Tib,  agataJplB,  aa>^|aellw^  aria  oOMradmbt  and 

RanenllT  ezprcMM  Uma,  pUo*,  dome,  or  manaK. 
But  la  a  coigaiwdoD.  1.  A  eMOviwtlos  la  a  word  wad  to  ooaaael  woida  or  Natmoia  la  uuMliauUuu,  aad  to 

Bhoir  tlM  dapmidiBeo  at  tha  tanu  ao  ooBMctad, 
0  la  Mt  taiteiiaatMo.  1.  An  lota^ectloD  la  a  wwd  tiiat  Is  attend  mierir  to  ladlaato  aoaw  alvaag  or  ■addan  obm- 

Uon  of  tbe  mind. 

Man  la  a  aaauBOB  aoon,  of  tlio  aoeond  pmon,  abwoUr  nmalMr,  maioolbie  sandar,  and  nomlnotiTa  oaaa.  1.  A 
nona  la  tha  aaaw  of  any  pcnon,  ptace,  or  tUnn.  Uint  oaa  bn  known  or  mentioned.  9.  A  eammoa  ponn  la 
the  name  of  a  sort,  Und,  or  daia,  of  bdnn  cr  Uilnga  8.  Tha  aeeond  paraon  la  that  irtdeh  denoiea  tha 
henvar,i)rtha  peraon  addreaaad.  4,  TbaduffalarBamlwriathBtwUehdanotoabataoe.  8.  Tha  maaenttna 
gender  la  that  whUi  danotae  pavaoaa  or  aalBMlB  at  tha  mala  fclod.  &  Tho  nomtnattro  easa  lo  ttiat  Jbna  or 
■tatoof  a  Bona  wmb  wmuUr  danotoa  tha  mAiaet  of  a  flnlta  verh. 

ITAo  b  u  Intorroptfra  KODoaa,  of  tha  fiilra  peraon,  Aignlar  Dombar,  BuamUna  gender,  and  aoadaaUn  easB. 
].  A  pronoun  la  a  word  naad  ta  atoad  of  anmn.  I  An  IntamgattTO  pmoooa  la  a  pnnonn  with  wUdi  • 
qneattonlaaakad.  &.  Tha  Odrd  peraoataUiat  whUi  danotoa  tbopataoH  or  Uili«aMratymikaB  o£  4.  Tb* 
ringnUraiioiborlBthnt«hlah  doootea  bat  one.  6.  Tbo  maeonlhia  gender  ta  that  whleh  dcnotao  panona  or 
anlntalaof  the  male  Und.  ft.  The  nonlnatli'e  cnee  la  that  fonn  or  Mto  of  a  nonn  or  proaonn  wbtdi  naoaUy 
(Unotaa  the  anltfeot  of  a  flnUo  wh. 

Art  im  a  verb.  1.  A  verb  la  a  word  that  alipiUlea  eo  ba,  to  ael,  or  to  be  aeted  ttpon. 

la  a  personal  proaoan,  of  tha  aooond  peroon,  atngolar  imniber,  mucBllne  (onder,  and  noBdaattra  eaaa.  L 
A  proaonn  la  a  word  naad  In  itead  of  n  noun.  A  poraonal  pronoun  b  a  pronmin  Oat  ahowa,  hf  Urn  Ann, 
of  what  pernon  ft  la  S,  TtM  aemnd  person  Is  that  lAf  <di  danotoa  the  haanr,  or  tha  petaoa  andresaad.  A 
The  slngnlnr  nnmbar  la  that  which  denotoa  but  ona  6.  Tbe  maaciillne  bandar  Is  Aat  whhA  danotaa  par- 
aoBsor  anlm^of  tbamalakiad.  A  The  noulnulvQ  ease  la  that  fwm  or  atato  of  a  aona  or  pranona  wnkb 
nanallr  d  -uotea  the  anttfoet  of  a  Sntta  rerb. 

3%at  la  a  nIailTO  proaean,  of  the  aeeond  penon,  dngnUr  nnmber,  maacnlloe  gender,  and  noiBlnatha  oase.  1. 
A  proaonn  la  a  word  naad  In  ateadof  anonn.  &  Aratotlra  pranonn  la  a  proaonn  that  npnaantoaaaato- 
oaMBt  word  or  phnaa,  and  eonnaeto  dUbrant  dnnaaa  of  a  sswliea  ■>  ns  seaond  psraon  la  that  whkb 
datioloatbo  haanr,  «r  tha  psraon  addissaad.  A  The  alngnkr  nnnibsr  la  that  lAleh  dnnotas  bnt  onob  & 
Tha  maaeuUne  gander  Is  that  whleh  denotes  peraona  or  anlnuOi  of  tbe  mala  kind.  A  Tho  tiomlnatlTB  seas 
la  that  flirni  or  atata  of  a  noon  or  pronoun,  wbldi  uanallr  denotoa  Uie  anbleet  of  a  flnUa  Tsrlk 

JAtpUaat  la  a  Terb,  1,  A  mb  la  a  word  that  Mcrnlfles  to  Ae,  to  aot,  ox  fob*  aded  upon. 

Againat  la  a  prepoaltlon.  1.  A  prepodtion  la  a  word  need  to  expreaa  auma  relatton  tillBieiit  tUngS  «r 
thooghta  to  aaeh  othor,  aad  U  generally  plaood  befim  a  nonn  or  a  pronoun. 

Ood  ia  a  proper  nonn,  of  the  third  peraon,  ringular  nnmber,  maaooUno  gender,  aad  otdeattra  eaaa  1.  A  nana 
la  the  name  of  any  person,  plaoa,  or  Mag,  tlurt  ean  bo  kaown  or  menttonad.  S.  A  proaer  nonn  la  the  nauM 
of  KHue  partionlar  IndWidnat,  or  peoplo,  or  groap.  t.  Tha  tUrd  penon  la  that  wfaioh  daaotoa  tbe  person  or 
tiling  marely  uoken  ol  A  Tho  singular  number  la  that  wUsh  dinotoa  but  ons.  A  Tha  masoaHna  gondas 
Is  that  wUm  daaataa  poraons  or  anfanala  (rf  the  male  Uod.  A  nie  otJeetlTeoasalsthatflHmcratotoora 
nonn  or  pnnooa,  wUidtusuaQy  denotoa  tha  ottfoBto/  a  Twb,  partletpte,  or  yapodHOB. 

BKM  la  a  rm,  aaxmary  to  soy,  and  may  be  taken  iriSt  IL 

7&«  ia  tbe  daflntta  artlde.  1.  An  artiole  U  tho  word  (Ac.  on,  or  a,  which  wa  pnt  before  noma  to  QmU  thalr  ttg- 

nlSeatlou.  9.  The  daflnlto  artUe  ia  the,  which  denotes  somo  partlenlar  thing  or  things. 

a^Ua^iiaoomnMmnonnef  thsthlrd  person,  statgnlar  nmnbor,  nentsr  gander,  and nei^taattTs  sasa  1.  Anonn 
la  the  name  any  parson,  piaos,  ortlung,  that  ean  be  known  ormentlonad.  %.  Aoommon  nonn  Is  tha 
name  of  a  aort,  Uaiil,  or  fltaaa,  of  belnga  or  udn^  8.  The  third  porsoa  Is  that  wUdi  danotaa  Qu  paiaim  or 
tUng  merely  i^oken  oC  A  The  lingnlar  nnmher  la  that  whidi  Amolea  bat  oaa.  A  The  nantar  gander  la 
that  whtoh  danotaa  thfawa  that  an  neither  male  nor  female.  C  The  nonlnattTC  oaaa  la  that  ftum  or  atato 
ofa  nonn  or  pronoun,  which  naaally  denotes  the  aal^est  of  a  flnlta  verb. 

Armad  la  a  parUdpte.  1.  A  partld)de  la  a  word  derired  fhnn  n  rerth  partlalpattag  tha  prepertiM  of  a  wb, 
andtrf  sna4)oalTO  oranonn:  and  ia  ganeraUr  formed  by  adding  (v>  A  ar  ad,  tottenrot 

An.  or  (AoU  am,  la  a  yerh.   1.  A  verb  la  a  word  that  dgnlflea  to  5e,  to  at*,  or  to  te  acted  amn. 

3b  to  a  propoattWD.  L  A  prmodtlon  Is  a  word  used  to  expreaa  aoma  rdation  of  dUfcrant  ulnga  or  thonghto  to 
eaen  other,  and  Is  geneial^  plaeed  before  a  nonn  or  a  prononn. 

Btm  la  a  penwrnl  pronoun,  of  the  tUrd  p«non,  ■'"gt^''  anaobar,  gender,  aad  iil||eBtlra  easa  1.  A 

pnmann  la  a  word  naad  la  Stead  ^  a  nontb  A  Aparawal  jssnoMalaajroaeaa  that  ^aws,>ylW  fail,  of 
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iriut  MMon  U  b.  S.  ThB  third  penm  to  tbat  whkb  dnotM  Ihs  pavaon  or  Olng  narelj  noken  of.  4.  Tba 
rtB(Hbr  Bombar  U  that  whteh  iwaotat  bat  ana.  &  TIm  — — m-i  gauUr  W  th«t  which  duiotea  parMu  or 
■BlBMto  of  the  mala  kind,  fl,  Tb«  oiinitn  ease  to  that  form  or  ftate  of  a  noan  or  proootm  wtim  iwuaBy 
denotca  the  ofajMt  of  a  tbA,  partldpte,  or  prepoittloa. 

3%at  U  a  retatln  proDoan,  of  tte  third  paiaon,  ringaiar  BBmber,  iiwai  iilTim  gandari  and  nominatfn  OHe.  1.  A 
pronona  to  a  irord  ONd  in  itaad  of  a  nona.  9:  A  nbttrc  pronoun  to  aproDann  that  mprMnito  an  antaee- 
d«nt  word  or  phraio,  and  oocmMta  dlflbrcnt  claaiM  of  a  aautmoe.  S,  Tm  third  petm  to  that  which  denotes 
tha  peraon  or  ddiw  raarelT  nokm  o£  <  Tba  dngoUr  namber  la  that  vbloh  daootai  bat  (hm.  6.  The  maa- 
edlloe  geodor  to  that  wUA  acaataa  peiaoM  or  aiwnato  of  tbo  nuda  kind.  8.  Tbs  nontnUlTa  to  th^t 
torn  or  atala  of  a  noan  or  pfwioiin,  vhklt  nanallT'  dcnotae  tba  mlilect  of  a  flnlla  T«rk 

Anwd  U  a  rerb.  1.  A  verb  to  a  word  that  rignUoa  to  b,  (0  act,  mtoba  aeted  vpon. 

Xt  to  a  p«raoiial  prtHMmo,  of  Uw  ttdrd  paim,  dnsnlar  unaiber,  nentor  gender,  and  ottfeettre  csae.  1.  A  pn>- 
Bonn  to  a  wcm  mod  In  atoad  nt  m  noon.  %  A  pononal  prooonn  to  a  pronoun  that  ataowa,  bv  Ita  form,  of 
vbatperaonltta^  8.  TlieUiird  peraon  to  that  irhleh  dsnotea  the  peraon  or  thing  merely  spoken  of.  4  Ilia 
dtwabrmunbertalhatwlilebdaiioteotatcaia.  &  Ite  neuter  gender  to  that  rach  dnotea  tUiwa  that  are 
ndttier  mate  nor  fnaatob  t.  The  oUaetln  eaas  to  that  form  or  aUte  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  wl£^  ummUt 
denotcathaottleetof  avarli,  partkl^  or  prepoiltloB. 

m^toanadwb.  1.  An  admit  u  a  vord  addad  to  a  Tarb,  a  partldple,  an  adjeettre,  or  an  other  adverb ;  and 
mnmlly  B^prawaa  Ume,  ptoco,  decree,  or  manner. 

EadiB  a  rtn,  auKUbij  to  mad«,  and  nwy  be  taken  with  it 

lAoK  to  a  puaimal  pronoun,  of  the  aeoDndpcnnn,alngnlar  number,  raascnUna  gonder,  and  Domlnative  oue.  1. 
A  pronoun  to  a  word  nwd  In  atead  of  a  noun.  S.  A  peraonal  prononn  la  a  prononn  that  shows,  Its  form, 
of  what  peraon  It  is.  8.  The  seoond  person  to  that  which  deDotaa  the  Iwarer,  or  the  perMn  addreaaed.  4 
The  dngntor  number  to  that  which  denotes  bat  one.  \  The  maaeuUne  gender  to  that  which  denotes  per- 
Eons  or  snimala  of  the  male  kind.  A.  The  no  in  In* tire  case  to  that  form  or  state  of  a  noon  or  pronoun,  wUeh 
nsnaQr  denotes  the  snitloet  of  a  finite  Terb. 

JAids.  or  batt  nuids.  to  *  Terb.   1.  A  rerb  Is  a  word  Uiat  slgnUlM  to  be,  to  aet,  otto  be  aeUd  upon. 

Jfe  to  B  personal  pronoas.  of  the  flrat  peraon,  slngnlar  nnmber,  neater  gender,  and  ol^aetlve  ease.  1.  A  pro- 
noun to  a  word  osed  in  stead  of  a  noun.  8.  A  neraonsl  prononn  to  a  prooonn  that  ihowa,  h^  Its  form,  of 
what  peraon  It  to.  8.  The  first  person  to  that  wUdi  denotea  tlie  speaker  or  writer.  4.  The  ifogutor  num- 
bertothat  which  denotes  but  one.  &  The  Beut«  gendv  to  that  wUeh  denotes  UaiatB  that  are  ndtbar 
mato  nn  female,  fi.  The  otdeetlTe  ease  to  that  form  or  atalo  of  n  noun  at  pnnMun  wnwi  nanallr  danotea 
tba  ob}«ct  of  a  verb,  partldple,  or  prepodUon 

nwtoanadTutb  1.  Anadvartt  toa  wwd  added  to  ftm^  n  paittdgto,  an  a<|JaeUv«,  or  an  othar  sdmbi  and 
SnanUr  aipraaaea  time,  ptooei  degrw,  or  maaaar. 


Lisbon  L— Pabsino. 

"  Ereiy  man  has  nndonbtedly  an  inward  perception  of  the  celeBtial  goodneBB 
vhich  he  is  quickened.   But,  if  to  obtain  some  ideas  of  God,  it  be  not  necessary  for 
118  tQ  go  beyond  ourselves,  what  an  unpardonable  indolence  it  is  in  those  who  will 
not  descend  into  tbemselres  that  they  may  find  bim  V — Calvin^a  Institutes,  B.  i, 
Ch.  6. 

**  JesuB  answered,  If  I  honour  myself  m^  honour  is  nothing :  it  is  my  Father  tiiat 
honoureth  me ;  of  whom  ye  say,  uat  he  is  your  God :  yet  ye  hare  not  known  him ; 
hut  I  know  him." — Jt^m^  04. 

"What  I  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  I  or  despise  ye  the  church  of 
God,  and  shame  uiem  that  have  not  f  What  shall  I  say  to  you  t  ahaU  I  liaise  you 
in  this  i  I  praise  you  not.**— 1  Cor.^  xi,  22. 

"  We  know  not  what  we  ought  to  wish  for,  but  He  who  made  us,  knows." — 
BwgJCs  Dignity^  Vol.  ii,  p.  20. 

"  And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  yon,  if  ye  be  fixUowers  of  that  which  is  good  T — 
1  P€ter,\\\,  13. 

"  For  we  dare  not  make  ourselves  of  the  number,  or  compare  ourselves  with  some 
that  comniend  themselves :  but  they,  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  com- 
paring themselvM  among  themselves,  are  not  wise." — 2  Cor.,  x,  12. 

^  Whatever  is  humane,  is  wise ;  whatever  is  wise,  is  just ;  whatever  is  wise,  just, 
and  humane,  will  be  found  the  true  interest  <3X  states." — Dr,  Bvuh^  on  PvoMhtunU^ 
p.l». 

**  But,  methinks,  we  cannot  answer  it  to  ourselves,  as-well-as  to  our  Maker,  that 
we  should  live  and  die  ignorant  of  ourselves,  and  thereby  of  him,  and  of  the  oUiga- 
tions  which  we  are  under  to  hun  for  ourselves." — WUliam  Pmn. 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  fonnd  f  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 
Hie  depth  saith, '  It  is  not  in  mo and  the  sea  saith, '  It  is  nol  with  me.'  Destruc- 
tion and  death  say, '  We  have  Lcard  the  fame  thsrectf  with  our  ears.' " — See  J^bi, 
xzviii,  12,  14,  22 ;  and  Blair^a  Lect^  p.  4l7. 

"  I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  bumble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down." — Goldsmith. 

**  Why  dost  thou  ^en  suggest  to  me  distrust, 
Knowing  who  I  am,  as  Tknow  who  thou  art !" — Milton,  P.  B. 
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Lesson  IL — Paraing. 

**  I  would,  mothinks,  have  so  much  to  eay  Sot  mjxit,  tlint  if  I  foil  into  tbo  bands 

him  who  treated  me  ill,  he  should  be  Beoaible  whou  ho  did  so :  bis  eonadeaa 
ahonld  be  on  my  ude,  wfaaterer  became  of  his  inclination.''— ^te^  SpeeU,  No.  521 
A  boy  should  uiiderstaiid  his  mother  tongue  well  before  he  enters  upon  die 
study  of  a  dead  lacguago ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  should  be  made  perfect  master  of  the 
meaniog  of  all  the  words  which  are  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  a  trunalaiioa  of 
the  particular  author  which  he  is  studying." — GaUaudet,  Lit.  C^nr^  p.  206. 

"  No  discipline  is  more  suitable  to  man,  or  mwe  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  lis 
nature,  than  that  which  refines  his  taste,  and  leads  him  to  distioguiah,  in  eveiy  rab- 
ject,  what  is  regular,  what  is  orderly,  what  is  suitable,  and  wbat  is  fit  and  proper." 
—Kamai's  El.  of  Crit.,  i,  276. 

Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  wbat  the  occanon  or  the  subject  so;;- 
gests  uosou^t;  and  what,  when  once  suggested,  are  easily  (^prehended  by  all 
Kefinemeut  la  writing,  expresses  a  leas  natural  and  [less]  obnous  train  thon^" 
—Blair'a  JRket.,  p.  184. 

"Where  the  story  of  an  epio  poem  is  fiannded  on  truth,  no  dronmstaooes  must  be 
added,  but  such  as  connect  naturally  with  what  are  known  to  be  tme :  buttxy  may 
be  supplied,  but  it  must  not  be  contradicted." — See  Kamef  a  M.  ^  CWf.,  ii,  280. 

ers,  I  am  told,  pretend  to  have  been  once  his  fiiends.  Surely  th^  are  their 
enemies,  who  say  so ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  to  treat  a  friend  sa  they 
hare  treated  him.  But  of  this  I  cannot  peisuade  myself  when  I  consider  the  con- 
stant and  eternal  areraion  of  all  l»d  writera  to  a  good  one." — CZe/and,  m  Jkfimt 
of  Pope, 

"  From  sde  to  side,  he  atruta,  he  amiles,  he  prates. 
And  seems  to  wonder  what's  become  of  Tates." — ChurchUL 

**  Alas  I  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day. 
That  oall'd  them  from  th«r  native  walks  away  1" — Goldmiik, 

Lesson  IIL — FABsiKa. 

"  It  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  an  event  that 
concerns  him  or  any  of  his  connexions  :  if  it  bo  fortunate,  it  gives  him  joy ;  if  unfin* 
tunate,  it  gives  him  sorrow." — Kame^s  Et.  of  Crit.,  i,  62. 

"  I  knew  a  man  who  had  relinquished  the  sea  for  a  countiy  life  :  in  the  comer  <tf 
hia  garden  he  reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  level  summit,  resembling  most  acea- 
ratefy  a  quarter-deck^  not  only  in  ah^>e^  but  in  aze ;  and  here  he  generally  widbd" 
—26.,  p.  828. 

"  I  mean,  when  we  are  angry  with  our  Maker.  For  against  whom  else  is  it  that 
our  diapleasure  is  p<Hnted,  when  we  murmur  at  the  distribution  of  things  here,  either 
because  our  own  condition  is  less  agreeable  than  we  would  have  it,  or  because  that 
of  others  is  more  pro^rons  than  we  imagine  they  deserve      ^rc&frtaAqp  Sttier. 

**  Things  cannot  charge  into  the  aool,  or  force  us  upon  any  ofankms  alwut  them ; 
they  stand  aloof  and  are  quiet.  It  is  onr  tmcsy  that  mkkes  them  opersto  and  gall 
US ;  it  is  we  that  rate  them,  and  ^ve  them  th^  bulk  and  value."— (^ter*«  Antotiintt, 
p.  212. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  truth,  good-nature,  and  sobriety  1  Do  any  of  these 
tues  stand  in  need  of  a  good  word  ;  or  are  they  the  worse  for  a  bad  one  f   I  hope 
a  diamond  will  shiae  ne*er  the  less  for  a  man's  silence  about  the  worth  of  it"— /^i 
p.  49. 

"  Thow  words  which  were  formerly  ciwrent  and  proper,  have  now  become  <A»- 
lete  and  barbarou?.  Alas !  this  is  not  all :  fame  tarnishes  in  time  too ;  and  meB 
grow  out  of  faihioo,  as  well  as  languages." — lb.,  p.  6S. 

"  0  Luxnry  1  thon  cnrsM  by  Heaven*s  decree, 
How  ill  exchan^d  are  things  like  these  for  thee." — GMtUnUth, 

**  O,  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  ret^nirea, 
Who  think  it  finedom  when  a  part  aifnres  V* — Id. 
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IMFBOPRIKTIES  FOB  CORRECIIOK. 


EBROBS  OF  FIU}XOVNS. 


Le^o^  I. — Belatxtsl 


"  At  tbD  same  time  that  we  attend  to  this  paosc,  eveiy  appearance  of  tfng^ong  aod  tone  muat 
be  ouefiilly  guarded  aeainaL"— JAimqf'«  Knfjlith  Header,  pi  xx. 

(FObkll— Xot  pn^er,  beesnae  Um  word  Umt  hu  aot  eloulj  th«  wtHtraetton  eltlicr  of  »  proooun  or  of  » 
eM^BDetfaa.  But,  Mcordtug  to  ObtemUm  ISib,  on  thaCluMa  of  Pnaoniu,  "The  word  that,  or  Indeed  but 
■dwr  VMd,  riuuu  nnrer  be  w  HMd  u  to  Imts  tb«  put  of  qiaMh  oneertaln."  Therefore,  Ibe  eiprMvloa 
Amid  be  alteradi  Uma,  *'  ITUb  we  kttatd  to  ibU  paaw,  erorj  i^pemm  of  tlngmiaff  moM  bo  nnfiiUr 
wtfdiri."] 

"For  thovi  sbalt  go  to  aH  that  I  sliall  aend  thee." — Jeremiah,  i,  1 ;  Cumey's  Cls.,  p.  223. 
"Ah!  bow  h^p7  would  it  have  been  (br  me,  bad  I  epcnt  in  retirement  tiiet^  twenty-thnc  years 
tiiat  I  ba?e  poasMscd  my  kingdom." — See  Sanbom'a  Gram.,  p.  242.  "  In  tho  saino  manner  that 
n^ve  proDoona  and  tfaeir  antecedents  ore  usually  parsed." — lb.,  p.  71.  "Parse  or  mintion  all 
the  other  noons  m  tho  parsing  examples,  in  tho  some  manner  tliat  you  do  tlie  n-ord  iu  the  form 
of  pBisng." — Ib^  p.  8.  "  The  passive  verb  will  alvaj-s  bo  of  tho  person  and  nnmbcr  that  the 
rerb  of  which  it  is  in  part  composed," — lb  ,  p.  !>3.  '*  You  have  been  taught  that  a  verb 
muit  always  be  of  the  samo  person  and  number  that  its  nominatiTO  b." — Ih.,  p.  68.  '*  A  rt-Iatire 
prrHwua,  also,  mnet  always  be  of  the  same  poraon,  numbcs',  and  even  gender  that  ite  antci-cdGnt 
is.'— 76.,  p  68.  "  Tho  subaequeDt  is  always  in  tho  samo  case  tliat  tho  word  ie,  which  asks  the 
qwsticm." — lb,,  p.  95.  "  One  somotimes  represents  an  antecedent  noun  in  the  fy-mc  dL-finite  man- 
ner that  penonal  prooouna  do."— /&.,  p.  98.  "Tho  mind  being  oirriod  forward  to  the  time  that 
u  mot  happens,  easily  conoeives  it  to  bo  present." — Ih.,  p.  107.  "  Save  and  tavitig  are  pan<ed 
in  the  lanu  manner  that  exce^  and  exc^ng  arc" — lb.,  p.  123.  "  Advtrbs  dcecribe,  qualify,  or 
nudi^  the  meaning  sverb  in  the  samo  manner  that  a^eotives  do  nouns." — lb.,  p.  16.  "The 
thitd  pctKn  angnlar  of  Torba,  is  formed  in  tho  samo  manner,  that  tho  plnrat  number  of  ntiuns  ia." 
— p  41.  "  He  Boith  furtlicr :  '  that  tho  apostles  did  not  anew  baj^o  such  persons,  tl.at  had 
been  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John.'  " — Barclay's  Worka,  i,  292.  "For  wo  which  live,  aro 
■Iwaya  deltTered  unto  Aetih  for  Josus'  sake." — 2  Cor.,  iv,  11.  "  For  they,  which  believe  in  God, 
most  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works." — Barday't  Works,  i,  431.  "Nor  yet  of  those  which 
teadi  things  iriiioh  they  oo^t  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake." — lb.,  i,  435.  "So  aa  to  hold  such 
boondialieaTai,  wbwn  tb^ bind  on  earth,  nndsuch  loosed  in  hcaren,  whtHa  tbej  looee  on 
eaiO."— /b,  i,  418.  "i^ow,  If  it  be  an  evil  to  do  any  tUng  otit  of  strife ;  then  such  things  that 
«eKaiaDtobedone,aTetheynottobe  avoided  and  foramen?"— ift.,  i,  522.  "All  such  who 
■til^  themadrea  not  frith  the  superficies  of  religion." — lb.,  ii,  23.  "  And  ho  is  the  sfime  m  sub- 
ttaaee,  what  he  was  upon  earth,  both  in  spWt,  soul  and  body." — lb.,  iii,  98.  "  And  those  that 
do  not  thus,  are  such,  to  whom  the  Church  of  Rome  can  have  no  charity." — lb.,  iii,  204.  "  Before 
tiis  book  he  placetb  a  great  list  of  that  ho  accounts  the  blasphemous  assertions  of  tho  Quakers.'' — 
/i.,ni,aS7.  "  And  this  is  tliat  he  should  have  proved." — lb.,  iii,  322.  "Three  of  which  w^ 
at  tluttimo  actual  studimta  of  philosophy  in  tho  university." — lb.,  iii,  180.  "Therefore  it  is  not 
lawfiilfcrany  whatsoever  •  *  •  to  force  the  consdences  of  others." — lb.,  ii,  13,  "  What  is  tl>e 
caosB  that  tho  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?" — Ecd.,  vii,  10.  "  In  tho  same  manner  that 
the  term  my  depends  on  the  name  books." — 0.  B.  Peiroe^a  Oram.,  p.  64.  "In  the  same  manner 
« the  torn  house  depends  on  the  felative  fMor." — lb.,  p.  S8.  "  Jamesdied  on  tho  di^  that  Henry 
retained."— iJi,  p.  171. 


"  Oder  nakm  the  plural  othen,  when  it  ia  foond  without  tt^  flQbBtantiT&"— iVMby'i  OrrniLf 

p.  12. 

EFonnx— Xot  proper,  becanie  the  proooitn  te»  la  written  with  an  kpoetrophe,  Bnt,  Moordlng  to  Obaem- 
tlaa  ath,  OD  the  Doeleoaloiia  of  Pronoinu,  "  The  poMeMtre  ouo  of  pronouns  ahoiild  tMrer  be  written  with  an 
■pMtrotihe."  Therefore,  thta  apoitrophe  shoald  Im  omitted;  thus,  "  OOUr  mokes  the  plural  ethert,  when  It  tm 
fand  without  if  rabrtantlre."] 

"  Bat  Ai»,  Iter's,  out's,  your's,  Aeir'e,  hove  evidently  the  form  of  the  poeaessive  case." — LowGis 
Avm.,  p.  13.  "To  the  Saxon  poeBeamve  cases,  hire,  vre^  eower,  Mra,  {Hut  ia,  her^s,  our's,  your't, 
Ai^'^)  we  have  added  tiie  «,  tho  charaoteristio  of  the  poaeessiTe  case  of  nouns." — lb.,  ip.  23- 
"  Upm  the  name  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  botti  their's  and  cur's." — Friends'  Bible  :  1  Cor.,  i, 
'i.  "In  this  Placo  His  Hand  is  clearly  prcfbrablo  either  to  Her'a  or  ICs."* — HarriJa  Bermea,  p. 
&9.  "That  ro^Lsh  leer  of  your's  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ako." — ADnisov :  in  Joh.  DkL 
"t^t  by  any  means  this  liberty  of  your's  become  a  stumbling-block." — Feiekds'  Bible:  1  Oor., 
^  9.  " First  persoQ :  Sing.  I,  mine,  me;  Plur.  we,  our's,  us." — WiBnur  and  Livingaton'a  Gram^ 
P  16.  "Second  person:  Sing,  thou,  thino,  thee;  Plur.  ye  or  yoa,  your's,  you." — lb.  "Thmi 
peison:  So^.  she,  faer's,  her ;  ^nr.  they,  their's^  them." — lb.    "  So  shall  ye  serve  strmgers  in  a 

*nisliaeimmeiit  vpon  the  Mlavliig  qnoUtioii  tnm  HOton,  wben  Am  IbrBila  weoM  taasiOH  bi»* 


Lbssoit  it. — Dbclenbiorb. 


**  Bhonld  bitermitled  vMnoanes  arm  acain 
Ets  red  lUfiA  band  to  placw  w"^Ar.  Lost,  &  li,  L  174 
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land  that  is  not  your's." — Scott  et  al.  :  Jar^  v,  19.    "  Seomd  person.  Singular :  Kom.  thou  or 

CP088.  thiuo  or  youra,  Obj.  tlioo  or  you," — Frosffa  EL  of  E.  Uram.,  p.  IS.  "  Second  person, 
1 :  'Nom.  Oyt,  ye  two ;  tien.  Incer,  of  ye  two :  Dat.  luc,  incrum,  to  ye  two ;  Acc.  Imt,  ye 
two;  Yoc  Eola  inc,  0  ye  two;  AbL  ^ic^  mcrum,  from  ye  two." — Gwii^a  Saseon  Gram.,  p.  IX 
"  Second  person,  Plural :  Nom,  Ge,  ye ;  Gen.  Bower,  of  ye ;  Dat  Eow,  to  ye ;  Acc.  Eow,  ye ; 
Toe  Eala  ge,  0  ye ;  AbL  Eow,  from  ye." — lb.  {wriiten  in  1829.)  "  These  words  are,  mine, 
(Atfw,  hia,  A^'«,  our'«,  yow's,  thar'a,  and  whose." — CardeiPe  Essay,  p.  68.  "This  house  ia  aw\ 
and  that  is  yaw's.  T)xvr's  is  very  commodioua." — lb.,  p.  90.  "And  they  ^loU  eat  up  thine  har- 
vest, and  tJiy  bread:  tliey  afaall  eat  up  thy  Socks  and  thioe  herds." — JereiMoh,  t,  17.  "  Who- 
ever and  WhichffBer  are  thus  dedi&ed.  ^ng.  aod  PItk  nam.  whoever,  pass,  wboseew,  eig,  whom* 
ever.  Sitt^.  and  Pta.  nom.  whidioTer,  post,  vhoeecror,  olg.  whIcheTer." — Gfoper's  JPlain  and 
Practitxd  Oram.,  p.  38.  "  The  compound  personal  pronouns  are  thus  declined ;  Siiig.  N.  Myself 
P.  my-own,  0.  mj^elf ;  PUir.  X.  ourselves,  P.  our-own,  0.  ourselves.  Sing.  K  Thyself  op  your^ 
sel^  P.  thy-own  or  your-own,  0.  thyself  or  yourself;"  Ac. — Perley's  Gram.,  p.  16,  "  Every  one 
of  us,  each  for  hisseli;  laboured  how  to  recover  hun." — Sidney  :  in  Priestley's  Gram.,  p.  98. 
"  Unless  wlten  ideas  of  their  opposites  manifestly  mutgeet  their  selves. " —  WrigMe  Gram.,  p.  49. 
"It  not  only  exists  in  time,  but  is  timo  ita  Bel£"— p.  76.  "A  posituxi  which  the  action  fta 
aOf  will  palpaUy  deny."— J%.,  p.  102.  "A  difBaa^  Bmnetimea  prearats  ita  aelC"— p.  166. 
"  niey  are  sometimes  explaoationa  in  their  selvee."— -/I).,  249.  "  Out's,  Yoor'a,  TbsifB,  Bsa'a, 
It\"—8.  Barretee  Oram^  v-  21. 

"Tbeir's  the  wild  cfaaco  of  btae  McWea; 
His,  the  oMDpoa'd  poaaeaairai  of  the  troe."— Jfiimqi'f  S,  Aoder,  p^  216. 

LbSSON  in  MiXBD. 

"  It  is  the  boast  of  Americans,  without  tUstinction  of  partiee,  that  their  government  is  the  moat 
free  and  perfect,  which  exists  on  the  earth." — Dr.  AUent  Lecture  p.  18. 

tFOBViTUL  —Not  proper,  bsMuM  tb«  rebtlve  wMoA  U  h«n  Intended  to  b«  taken  In  a  rutrietlvB  aense.  Bn^ 
Moording  to  ObMmti>n  SOih,  on  the  CIum  of  ProDonns,  (and  othen  that  foUow  It,)  the  word  teAo  or  wMok, 
wUhaeomnw  befmit,  does  not  neusUr  llndt  ttae  praoedbiR  term.  Therefore,  wMcA  ebonld  tie  tAot,  and  the  eoin- 
nuibotdd  be  omitted;  Ums,— "  that  tbatr  govenunent  !■  we  suet  free  and  perfect  Mat  oilati  on  the  eaith."j 

"  Children,  who  are  dutiful  to  their  parmts,  eqjc^  great  prowerity.*' — SaahorTi*  Onm.,  p.  69. 
"The  scholar,  who  improves  his  time,  sets  an  example  wwtby  of  imitation." — Ih.,  p.  69.  "I^oodb 
and  pronouns,  which  signify  the  saroo  person,  place,  or  tliii^  agrco  hi  case.** — Oooper's  Gram., 
p.  115.  "An  interrogative  sentence  is  one,  which  adcs  a  question." — lb.,  p.  114.  "In  the  use 
of  words  and  phrases,  which  in  point  of  time  relate  to  each  other,  a  due  rugard  to  ihat  reiaiion 
should  be  observed." — lb.,  p.  116 ;  see  L.  Mwrray's  Rulo  xiiL  "  Tfao  samo  observations,  which 
have  been  made  respecting  the  effect  of  the  artido  and  participle,  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the 
pronoun  and  partidpla" — Hurray's  Gram.,  p.  193.  "The  reason  that  they  have  not  the  same 
use  of  them  in  reading,  may  be  traced  to  the  very  defective  and  eironeous  method,  in  which  the 
art  of  reading  is  taught" — lb.,  p.  253.  "  Since  the  timo  that  reason  began  to  exart  ber  powa^ 
thoug'ht,  dunng  oar  waking  hours,  haa  been  active  in  every  breast,  Tritliout  a  moment's  Buq>en' 
non  or  pause." — Murray's  Key,  p.  271 ;  Merchants  Gram.,  p.  212.  "  In  speaking  of  such  who 
greatly  doUght  in  the  aama" — Notes  to  Duttciad,  177.  "Except  such  to  whom  the  king  shall 
hold  out  the  golden  acoptre,  that  he  may  live." — &iher,  iv,  11.  "  But  tho  same  day  that  Lot 
went  out  of  Sodom,  it  rained  &ro  and  brimatono  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  alL" — LuJx, 
xr'a,  29.  "  In  the  next  place  I  will  explaia  several  cases  of  nouua  and  [vonouna  which  have 
not  yet  come  under  our  notice." — ^JBrftAam'f  {Jront,  p.  129.  "  Three  natural  distinctiona  of  time 
are  all  wUeb  oan  exist " — Bolts  Oram.,  p.  15.  "We  have  exhibited  mch  only  as  are  obviotii^ 
distinct;  and  which  seem  to  bo  sufBcient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  6^3; 
Salts,  14.  "  This  point  endoaes  a  part  of  a  sentence  which  may  bo  omitted  without  materially 
iiuuring  the  connexion  of  the  other  members." — Hatta  Gram.,  p.  39.  '*  Consonants  are  letters, 
TOich  cannot  bo  sounded  without  the  aid  of  a  Vowel." — Bucke'a  Gram.,  p.  9,  "  Words  are  not 
dmple  soonds,  but  sounds,  which  convey  a  meaning  to  tho  mind." — Xb.,  p.  16.  "Kature's  pos- 
tures are  always  easy;  and  which  [s  more,  nothing  but  your  own  wiU  can  put  you  out  of  tliem." 
— OoVier'e  Atdoniwa^  197.  "  Therefore  ought  we  to  examine  oar  ownaelvea,  and  prove  our  own- 
adves."— Bureloir's  Works,  i,  426.  "Gertafauyit  had  been  much  more  natuial,  to  have  divided 
Active  Verbs  into  Immanent,  oc  such  vAoee  Action  is  terminated  in  it  sel^  and  3>mnen^  or  Budi 
whose  Aotton  is  terminated  in  something  without  it  self"— JoAfuon'd  Gram.  0cm.,  p.  273.  "Ttus 
is  such  an  advantage  wUch  no  other  lexicon  will  afford."— Db.  Taylob:  t'n  PUce's  Lkxl,  p^  ir. 
"  For  these  reasona,  such  liberties  are  taken  in  tho  Hebrew  tongae  with  those  words  as  are  of 
the  most  general  and  frequent  use." — Pike's  ffeb.  Lexicon,  p.  184  "At  the  same  time  that  we 
otgect  to  the  law^  whidi  the  antiquarian  in  language  would  impose  upon  us,  we  must  mtex  our 
protest  against  thme  author^  who  aze  too  fimd  c^innovationa."— Jfiimiy'«  Oram^  Vd.  i,  p,  186. 


CHAPTER  VL— VERBS. 

A  Terb  is  a  word  that  Offnifies  to  be,  to  act,  or  to  he  acted  upon :  as,  I 
cm,  I  nde,  I  am  ruled;  I  love,  thou  lovest,  he  loves. 
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Vebbs  are  so  called,  from  the  Latin  Verhum^  a  Word;  because  the 
verb  is  that  word  which  most  essentially  contains  what  is  said  in  any 
clause  or  sentence. 

An  English  verb  has  four  Chief  Teems,  or  Principal  Parts,  ever 
needful  to  be  ascertained  in  tho  first  place ;  namely,  the  Present,  the 
Frderit,  the  hwperfed  Participle,  and  the  Perfect  Participle. 

The  Present  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  is  the  root  of  aJi  the  rest ; 
tho  verb  itself ;  or  that  simple  term  which  we  should  look  for  in  a  dic- 
tionary :  as,  be,  act,  raU,  love,  defend,  terminate. 

The  Pr^erit  is  that  simple  tbrm  of  the  verb,  which  denotes  time 
past ;  and  which  is  always  connected  with  some  noun  or  pronoun,  de- 
noting the  subject  of  the  assertion :  as,  /  icoa,  /  acted,  J  ruled,  I  loved, 
I  defended. 

The  Impeifect  Participle  is  that  which  ends  commonly*  in  ing,  and 
implies  a  conHnuance  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion :  as,  being,  acUng, 
ruling,  loving,  defending,  terminaMn^. 

The  P&fe^  Participle  is  that  which  ends  commonly  in  ed  or  en,  and 
implies  a  completion  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion :  as,  been,  adtedj 
rated,  loved. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  form,  into  four  classes ;  regu- 
lar and  irregular,  redundant  and  defective. 

I.  A  reaular  verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  the  preterit  and  the  perfeot 
participle  by  aMuming  d  or  ed;  as,  love,  loved,  loving,  loved. 

II.  An  irregular  verb  is  a  verb  that  does  not  form  the  preterit  and 
the  perfect  participle  by  assumiiu;  d  or  ed;  as,  see,  saw,  seeing, 

III.  A  rmundant  verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  the  preterit  or  the  perfect 
participle  in  two  or  more  ways,  and  so  as  to  be  both  regular  and  irregu- 
lar ;  as,  thrive,  thrived  or  throve,  thriving,  thrived  or  thriven. 

IV.  A  defective  verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  no  participles,  and  is  used  in 
but  few  of  the  moods  and  tenses ;  as,  deware,  ought,  quoth. 

Verbs  are  divided  a^in,  with  respect  to  their  signification,  into  four 
classes ;  active-transitive,  axiive^niransitive,  paaaive,  and  neuter. 

J.  An  active-transitive  verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  an  action  which 
has  some  person  or  thing  for  its  object ;  as,  "  Cain  slew  AbeV* — "  CassiuB 
loved  Srutus." 

II.  An  active-intransitive  verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  an  action  which 
has  no  pereon  or  thing  for  its  object ;  as,  "  John  walks." — "Jesus  wept." 

III.  A  passive  verb  is  a  verb  that  represents  its  subject,  or  what  the 
nominative  expresses,  as  being  acted  upon ;  as,  ''I  am  compelled." — 
"  Caesar  was  slain." 

IV.  A  neuter  verb  U  a  verb  that  expresses  neither  action  nor  passion, 
but  simply  being,  or  a  state  of  being;  as,  "  There,  was  light." — "  The 
babe  sleeps." 

OBSEBVATIONa 

Qua  1. — So  Tarious  have  been  the  views  of  our  grammarianfl,  reapecting  this  complex  aad 
most  imptntant  part  of  speech,  that  almost  every  thing  tlurt  is  coDtaioed  in  any  theory  cs*  dis* 

*  The  Imperfect  Partlalple,  vhtn,  timpU,  or  when  taken  u  ana  ot  the  four  Min<lp>l  tflm  wnaUtnUiig  tHa 
T»rb  or  springing  from  U,  ends  tUtea^  la  tng.  Bnt,  In  a  ■abaeqnent  dwpter,  I  Indnde  andar  ttik  bum  the  flnt 
partldelsof  the  pudTereifei  snd  thU,  in  oar  tongnage,  li  alwya  ■  compound,  knd  the  Utter  lenn  of  it  does 
not  end  in  tttff:  m,  "  In  aH  laagnuiM,  indeed,  mmfim  are  to  be  fbnnd  of  adloetlvoB  being  eompand  whon 
dgnltottlon  admlta  aeltlier  inlenmi  nor  rwnlMlon.  i-  Cxaimit,  on  JbffH.  and  BytUaa,  p.  108.  Aoeordiua  to 
noatofonrwritenotiEDgUih  RniuHHr,  tbeFnantorlmperfeet  FartM^  PanlVe  Uowav^ft  wniDDiiiid  of 
being  and  Oe  form  of  the  perfect  nrUeipleT  u,  beinff  loved,  being  mm*.  But  eome  repreeent  it  to  bava  two 
forme,  one  of  vUdi  ii  elwM  efanrde ;  ee,  "  Finxm  FjtHiTit,  obeyed  or  Jmbtg  oliered."-H8lMtorn'«  An^lU- 
mI  ^nm.,  p.  IHL  "  Un^  9r  tOog  lani.'''-nMmne»  Orammar  fi>r  Begfm»iv,t.  II  i  Ormii^t  Amimi», 
PlS£B^  ''LoTed.or,  Mt^loTed."— Ctarlfe  Awtfool  Anm.,  iilSS.  I  here  eoMor  vUh  Oe  imOotUr,  no  fat 
no  iMtenoe  Uks  the  pertklpte  In  ed  or  «n,  atone,  for  (h«  rreeit  or  Impeitei 
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tributim  oT  tli9  Engliah  veriu,  may  be  oongidered  a  nutttar  of  o[Hnion  sdA  of  dispute.  THaj,  the 
e8S3atl'U  nataro  ola  verb,  in  UDivereal  Gnumnar,  has  never  yet  been  determined  by  any  reccired 
definition  that  cos  be  considered  unotifectioiiable.  The  greatest  and  mort  acute  {diilologiats 
oonlijS')  tliat  a  Ciultless  definition  (tf  this  part  of  apeoch,  is  difficult,  if  not  impos^ble,  to  bo  formed. 
Homo  Tooke,  at  tlio  close  of  hia  Divoraioufl  of  Purley,  cites  with  contempt  nearly  a  dozen  diB'er- 
ent  attempts  at  a  definition,  aome  Latin,  some  English,  some  French ;  then,  with  tho  ahruptncsa 
of  a:n>atel  distrust,  breoka  off  the  catalogue  and  the  converaatiou  together,  leaving  his  readers  to 
gneas,  if  tli  37  can,  what  ho  cooceirod  a  verb  to  be.  He  mi^t  have  added  Bomo  acorcs  of  others; 
and  probably  would  have  been  aa  little  satlaAed  with  any  one  of  them.  A  deflnitbn  like  that 
which  is  givan  above,  may  answer  In  aooie  degree  the  purpose  ot  distinction;  but,  after  all,  wo 
mu3t  jud;;  J  what  ta;  aud  what  is  not  a  verb^  (diiofly  bom  our  own  obacrvatioa  of  the  sense  au^ 
use  of  worii.* 

Ob3,  2. — Whether  participles  ought  to  bo  called  verba  or  not,  is  a  queation  that  has  bocn  much 
disputod,  anl  is  atiU  variously  decided;  nor  is  it  possible  to  settle  it  in  any  way  not  liable  to 
Botuo  acriou3  objections.  The  same  may  perhaps  bo  said  of  all  tho  forms  called  infinitives.  If 
tho  oaaenc  J  of  a  verb  be  made  to  oonsist  in  affirmation,  predication,  or  asacrtion,  (as  it  is  iu  innny 
gromniAra,)  ndther  ioOnitives  nor  partidplos  can  be  reckoned  verbs,  without  a  manifest  breach  at 
the  doCInition.  Yet  are  tho  fbrmer  aunost  universally  treated  as  verba,  and  by  some  as  tlie 
only  pure  verbs;  nor  do  all  deny  them  this  nmk;  who  say  that  affirmation  is  esaefUial  to  a  verb. 
Participba,  whsn  unconnected  with  auxiliaries,  are  most  commonly  considered  a  soparato  part  of 
speech ;  but  in  tho  formation  of  many  of  our  moods  and  tcnaca,  we  take  tliem  aa  cmstUueid  parls 
of  thi  wrb.  If  there  ia  absurdity  in  this,  there  is  more  in  undiBrtaking  to  avoid  it;  and  the  in- 
oonvdaiencd  should  be  submitted  to,  since  it  amounts  to  little  or  nothing  in  pnictioc.  With  au£- 
lliarioa,  then,  partidples  are  verba:  witlioat  onxiBarics,  they  aro  not  verbs,  but  form  a  Ecparato 
part  of  apcecli, 

Obs.  3. — Tho  number  of  verbs  in  our  langu^e,  amounts  unquestionably  to  four  or  five  tbou- 
eaad;  SDtn)  say,  (perhaps  truly,)  to  eight  thousand.  All  these,  whatever  bo  tlio  number,  aro 
ooafoj33dly  rsguiar  in  their  formation,  except  about  two  Imndrcd.  For,  though  tho  catalogues  in 
our  grammars  give  tho  number  somowbat  variously,  all  tho  irregular,  redundant,  and  defective 
verb.^  put  together,  aro  commonJy  reckoned  fewer  than  two  hundred.  I  admit,  in  all,  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen.  The  regular  verbs,  therefore,  aro  vastly  more  numerous  than  tiioso  which 
deviate  feom  the  stated  Ibrm.  But,  unco  many  of  the  latter  are  words  of  very  frequent  occurs 
renoo,  tho  irregular  verbs  appear  exceedingly  numerous  in  practice,  and  consequently  require  a 
gnat  deal  of  attention.  Tho  defbctive  verbs  beit^  very  (bw,  and  most  of  thoso  few  being  mcro 
ausiliarios,  which  ore  never  paraed  separately,  there  ia  little  occaaion  to  tn'at  them  as  a  diatinct 
cla<i9 ;  thouj^h  Murray  and  others  have  ranked  them  so,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. The  redundant  verba,  which  aro  regular  in  one  form  and  irregular  in  an  other,  being  of 
coursj  always  found  written  either  one  way  or  tho  other,  ns  each  author  chooses,  may  bp,  and 
commoaly  liave  been,  referred  in  parsing  to  tho  class  of  regular  or  irregular  verba  accordingly. 
Bu^  at  their  number  is  couaidcrabla^aDd  their  character  pecoliar,  there  may  bo  aome  atlvant^ 
in  miking  them  a  separate  ciaas.  Boaidoa;  tlie  definition  of  an  Irregular  verb,  aa  given  in  any 
of  our  grammars,  scoms  to  exclude  all  sacAt  as  may  Ibrm  tho  preterit  and  tho  perfect  participio 
by  oasuming  dor  ed. 

Oss.  4. — In  moat  grammars  &ad  dictionaries,  verba  are  divided,  with  ro.<;pcct  to  their  aigniQca- 
tion,  into  three  claasea  only;  aeiive,  pamve,  and  neuter.  In  such  a  diviaion,  tlio  cla-sa  of  active 
verbs  inoludes  thoaa  only  which  are  adiue4raasUive,  aud  all  tlie  acUve-UUransiiive  verbs  are  called 
nsuter.  But,  in  tiie  tUviaioa  adopted  abovo,  oetftw-intrwuitoe  Torbs  aro  ma^  ft  distinct  class; 
and  Vaxao  only  are  regarded  as  neuter,  which  imply  a  state  of  existence  witliout  action.  When, 
therefim^  we  apeak  of  verta  without  reference  to  thdr  regimen,  wo  may,  if  we  please,  apply  the 
idmfde  term  cKlivi  to  all  those  which  express  acUon,  whctlier  transitive  or  irUransiiive.  "  We  ad 
whsQ'Jvor  wa  dt  any  thing;  but  we  may  ad  without  doing  any  thing." — CraWs  SyTKmymes. 

033.  6. — Amon^  the  many  English  grammars  in  which  verba  aro  divided,  aa  above  m  ntiotied, 
into  arMvt,  p^tsioe,  and  neuter,  only,  are  thoso  of  the  fdlowing  writers :  Lowtli,  Murmy,  Aina- 

*  In  the  fiillOTlnifcrtmpla,  "  A^'  Mtl  "sAe"  are  converted  IntovertM;  u  "Oum"  someUmoBls,lathewTttingt 
of  ShakipBir'!,  aid  ot*inr^ :  "  la  It  not  «n  linpulM  of  H'lQabneM  or  of  a  depraved  tiatore  to  he  and  the  Inanlmats 
ol^oola f — (7tf'i«/'«  SnyUth  Ofwu.,  p.  16,  Dr.  BulUoua,  who  hsa  heretofore  pubUatied  gi^vcral  of  the  wont 
deBnItlona  of  tlie  rarb  whure  extant,  has  now  perhapa  one  of  the  txtst:  '*  A  Vebii  la  a  word  uaod  to  cxpraas 
tbe  ait,  bsiiyj,  or  state  of  tta  aubjpet."— .lo^I^  <b  Pnnf.  Cham.,  p.  69.  Vet  it  is  not  tbi?  obrloua,  that  "Ac" 
and  "thi"  are  hdrevjrtKi  undur  tbla  daflaittoii.  Dr.  ManderlUe,  vercelTlng  that "  the  uinal  de6iitlions  of  ttie 
verb  are  eitraioflf  defocttT-o,"  not  lontf  ago  hslped  the  schooU  to  tho  fuUoirlng:  "A  verb  Ii  a  word  which  d»- 
•cribea  the  itate  or  condition  of  a  noun  or  pronoan  In  relation  to  ttiHt." — Cour«  of  Raadinff,  p.  '^4,  Now  ft  to 
plain,  that  under  this  deSnltlo^  too,  Cutler  ■  infliiltires,  "  to  A«  and  «A«,"  cannot  bo  verba ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
Tory  ■mall  ia  the  nambflr  of  word*  thut  can  bs.  No  verb  *'  deacribca  tho  stata  or  eoodllion  of  a  noun  or  pro- 
Mown,"  ezoapt  in  aonte  form  of  jtaninj:  nor,  even  in  thlaaort  of  escrctoo,  do  I  Sod  any  verb  "wliltdi  descrittoa 
the  state  or  oondltla:i"  of  aacti  a  word  "  (n  relation  to  time.''  Ilenro,  I  can  mike  of  this  definition  iiothl'if;  bat 
nonaenae.  Against  my  deflnitlon  of  a  verb,  this  author  urges,  that  it  "  exclude*  neuter  verbs,  exprcssea  no  relo* 
Hon  to  snlflect  or  tims,  and  uses  terms  In  a  vague  or  eontmdlotory  tense."— Jb.,  p.  '25.  The  first  and  tho  lost 
of  theaa  three  allegations  do  not  appear  to  txi  well  founded ;  and  the  second,  if  inflnltiveB  ore  Torha,  indicates 
an  escdlanoa  rather  than  a  faulL  The  definition  assumes  that  the  mind  as  visll  as  the  hodj  msjr  **  aeC^  or  "  bs 
aoled  upon."  For  this  eanse.  Dr.  ManderlUe,  who  cannot  conceive  that  "0  be  lovetP'  la  in  any  wlaa  '■'to  be 
acted  u^n,"  prononoees  It  "  fatally  defecUve  1"  His  Brgument  Is  a  lltUe  web  of  sophistry,  not  worth  unwcsr* 
Ing  bsra.  One  of  the  best  scholars  eilod  in  tho  reverend  Doctor's  book  sayo,  "  Of  mental  powers  we  iiave  no 
oonoeption,  but  as  eertola  eapadtleB  of  irUeUeettuA  aetioa,"  And  ag^,  be  asks,  "  Who  can  be  couKcIons  of 
JtK^*nt,  memoTf,  and  rsjMtai,  and  doaM  that  man  was  made  w  aotr*— Gvwmi  Ctmrw  qf  Headinjt 
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watth,  Alden,  Allen,  Alger,  Bacon,  Bicknell,  Blair,  Bullions,  (at  first,)  Oiariea  Adams,  Backs, 
Gobbett,  Gobbin,  Cilwortb,  A.  Flint,  Frost,  (at  first,)  Greeolea^  Hall,  Jdmson,*  Lennio^  FidEet, 
Fond,  Sanborn,  R.  C  Smith,  Rov.  T.  Smith,  and  Wri^t  These  authora,  and  many  more,  agree, 
that,  "A  verb  neuter  expreasea  neither  octioQ  nor  paaeion,  but  bang,  or  a  state  of  being." — It. 
Marray.  Yet,  according  to  their  echeme,  such  words  as  vjoik,  rtm,  Jiy,  Orive,  struggle,  vireaBe, 
coTiiead,  are  verba  netUer.  In  view  of  this  palpable  absurdity,  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  a  useful 
improvement  upon  the  once  popular  Bcheme  of  K"gi'<F*>  gnuQnuuv  to  make  actiTo-intransitiTB 
verbs  a  distinct  dasa,  and  to  i^idy  the  term  neuter  to  those  Ssw  only  which  accord  wiQi  the  fino* 
going  definition.  Tbia  had  been  done  before  the  fbys  of  Lindley  Uvai&j,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Budwnan's  English  Syntax,  p.  66,  and  in  the  old  'BriOsh  Grammar,  pi  163,  eacii  published  man/ 
years  before  the  appearanco  i^hia  work;f  and  it  has  otim  been  dime  since,  and  is  preferred  oven 
by  roany  of  the  professed  admirers  and  followers  of  Murray;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  grammara 
Comly,  Fisk,  Merchant,  Kirkham,  and  otiiera. 

Osa  6. — Murray  himself  quotes  tills  improved  distribution,  and  wit^  stMne  appearance  of  ap- 
{ffobation;  bat  sHangely  imagioee  U  most  needs  ba  inconverumt  in  practice.  Had  he  been  a 
sdioohnaEder,  he  could  hardly  have  so  judged.  He  aays,  "Yeita  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  vritere^  into  the  fbllowmg  Unds:— 

"  IsL  AOiva-^wisitive,  or  those  which  denoto  an  aotion  that  paasee  from  the  agtrnt  to  some 
object:  as,  Csesar  conquered  Pompey. 

"  2d.  Active-iniranaitive,  or  thoBe  which  express  that  kind  notioo,  which  has  no  affect  npcm 
any  thing  beyond  itself:  as,  Csasor  walked. 

'*  3d.  Passive,  or  those  which  express,  not  action,  but  pnnrifm,  whether  pleasing  or  painfiil :  as, 
Portia  was  loved ;  Pompey  was  conquered. 

"4th.  l^ttlar,  or  those  which  ozprees  an  attribute  that  consists  ndther  inaction  nor  pasdoa: 
as,  Ceesar  stood. 

"This  appears  to  be  an  orderly  arrangement  Bnt  if  the  class  at  aetit»4ntransitive  verbs  were 
admitted,  it  would  rather  perplex  than  assist  the  leainer :  for  the  difference  between  v^iie  active 
and  neater,  as  transitive  and  intraositivo  is  easy  and  obvious:  but  tiio  difference  between  verbs 
absolutely  neuter  and  [those  which  are]  intransitively  active,  is  not  always  clear.  It  ia,  indeed, 
often  very  d^fficuli,  if  not  imposuble  to  bo  ascorbuned." — Murrains  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  C0.| 

Obs.  7.^ — The  Mowing  note,  from  a  book  written  on  purpose  to  uiply  the  princiidesof  Mumre's 
Onunmar,  and  <^  Allen's,  (tho  two  best  of  the  foregCRng  tiro  dozen,)  may  serve  as  an  oAet  to  the 
reason  above  assigned  for  rejecting  the  class  of  activo-iutnmativa  verbs :  "It  ia  possible  that 
some  teat^iers  may  look  upon  tho  nic&distinction  here  made^  between  the  active  troTisiiive  and  tho 
active  intrcmaitive  verbs,  as  totally  unnecessary.  Thqy  may,  perhaps  rank  the  latter  with  the 
neuter  verba  The  antbor  had  his  ohtdceof  difBcnlticii:  on  tiio  one  bond,  he  was  aware  that  his 

*  Dr.  JotaMMi  wn,  "  EngUili  verba  uro  kjUvo,  aaJIoM;  or  noaUsr,  m  T  lanmit^  The  ncutera  are  formed 
like  tbs  octlvM.  The  pudvo  voico  U  formed  b^jolnin?  the  parHdplB  preterit  to  the  BabctAnUve  verb,  a> /mn 
IovmL"  Ha  bIm  obnrrae,  "  Hoet  verbB  BlfniU^lDg  aeaon  nuT  Ukeviae  siainllr  oonditUm  or  habit,  and  beoomo 
amfcn;  as,  Tlott,  I  am  In  level  Iatrike,l  em  now  etrlUng.*'— Gbvm.  trfn  Mt  Quarto  IHet^  p.  T. 

t  The  doctrine  here  referred  to,  sppeart  In  both  vorlu  In  the  verrnme  worde:  to  wit,  "  BngHwh  Tflrtw  are 
dther  AcUtb,  Rudve,  or  Neater.  There  an  two  nrte  of  Aotlve  verbs,  Tlx.  aettvt-irmutllvg  and  aetiv9-ii%- 
tmuMve  Verbi."-^artttah  Gram.,  pi  U8 ;  Buehaam'*,  fi&  Baidwun  vW  In  tbU  OBie  tlw  emlat. 

)  "  The  diattnotlon  behreen  verbs  absolntelr  nentsr,  as  to  tltep,  aad  verba  Bottve  Intrandim,  as  to  wattt 
though /oundttl  to  irAToaa  and  ntrni,  b  of  Uttta  use  is  grammar.  Indeed  it  wmtld  ratber  perplex  tban  assU 
the  leflLmer;  for  the  dlffereooe  between  verba  aettve  and  EverWr]  neater,  as  tmnMve  and  Intruiritlve,  la  easf 
and  obrioaa;  bnt  tbe  dUbrenoe  between  verts  idnolntelTDenter  and  [those  vbldiare]  IntnuuHtvelyaetlTau 
not  alwaTB  dear.  Bat  however  these  latter  dlflbr  in  aatnm,  the  eonstmetlon  of  tbem  both  Is  the  samei 
sndnammar  1«  not  BO  mnch  oonoernedvlUi  flulrnol,  as  vlth  tholrjrntmnu^^ 

p.  to.  Bat  u-s  not  Tsont,  katubr,  and  nALtnf,"  worthy  to  bo  prefbrred  to  a^  Instmetlons  Oat  contradict 
themf  If  tiler  ere,  the  good  doetor  and  hb  worthy  oopyist  have  nero  made  an  mdicloe>  U  Is  not  only  for  tbe 
sake  of  these  propertiM,  that  I  retain  a  ^UstlaDtloB  vfalui  ttiese  gnanmarians,  and  oUurs  above  name^  rq|eet; 
bnt  for  the  aake  of  aviridliig  the  nntidh,  oonfniion,  and  abanrdtty.  Into  whloh  one  most  fail  tr  calling  all  aettve- 
intransitive  verbs  neuter.  The  ffiitlnetlon  of  aenva  verbs,  as  being  either  transitive  or  tntrassittve,  ta  alao 
necessarily  retained.  Bnt  the  snggeaUon,  Out  this  dlsHnetlen  Is  more '^eoqi  and  oMmi^  than  the  other,  ia 
altcgrther  an  error.  The  reaUy  nantw  veriM,  being  vsrv  few,  ooeaalon  little  or  no  dHBonl^.  Bat  very  many  act- 
Ive  verbs,  perhapa  a  luge  mi^cvlly,  are  swnethnea  naea  Intranslttvely  i  and  of  tboen  whudt  onr  lexfcognpherB 
raeord  as  being  always  tranritive,  not  a  few  are  oocasionBOy  foand  witbont  any  oMeet,  dther  expressed  or 
deaily  snggested:  as,  "He  eonvmoss,  bnt  he  does  not  etevats  nor  onAnoM."— Kon'e  lOtLyV.  2^  "The 
cWld  fmOoeH,  and  oomnrfte  to  memory ;  whIU  the  riper  age  dtgmto,  end  tUnka  Independently.''— i)r-.  i^fcbw, 
Lit.  Otnv.,  p.  SIS.  Of  enunpUs  like  theee,  throe  dlffoient  views  maybe  taken;  and  tt  Is twy QtMSttoiMMs 
which  Is  the  right  one :  Firtly  Uiat  these  verbs  are  hero  intrmuttive,  thoi^h  thoy  are  not  oommoiuy  so ;  jSeeoad, 
that  tbcy  are  traruittve,  end  have  otdeets  understood ;  ThirA,  that  tbey  are  used  improptrt^,  becanae  no  deter- 
ndnate  otdocts  are  given  them.  If  wo  easume  the  aooDnd  opinion  or  the  Uat,  the  fiiU  or  the  correct  oxprosdons 
may  be  these:    Bo  ooavlnoesf)UiiKt|f«ment,  bnt  ho  does  not  elevate  tiUftiM^finaft'on^ 

The  child  Imitates  othera,  and  oommlU  taonts  to  memory;  whUat  the  riper  age  dlgosti  /acts  or  tnUha,  and 
tUnka  Independently."  These  verba  are  here  traiudtlTe,  bnt  are  thoy  eo  above  f  Those  gnuumarlanB  who, 
■nppeslr^;  no  other  dlstlncUon  ImportAnt,  mitko  of  Tcrlw  hut  two  eluses,  trenritlve  and  tatranriUTe,  are  still  as 
much  at  rarlanco,  and  as  much  at  fiiult,  as  others,  (and  often  more  so,)  when  they  come  to  draw  the  line  of  this 
^Unction.  To  "require*  an  oljective,  to  "ooiiftnt"  an  objective,  to  "admit"  an  ohjeetlve,  and  to  "Aave"  an 
oljcctlve,  ore  crltariona  considerably  diffarenC  Then  it  li  questionable,  whether  Infiiiltlves,  partldplca,  or  sen- 
teiicBs,  must  or  can  have  the  effect  of  ottjectlvee.  One  author  says,  "  If  a  verb  baa  any  oldectlvo  oasa  eqpmsMt, 
it  la  truTiidclTC :  If  tt  hna  none,  It  is  Intransitive.  Verb*  wMeh  appear  tranaltlTO  in  their  nsturo,  may  frequently 
be  used  In tmnsl lively.*' — ChiindUt'a  Old  Oram,,  p.  33;  hit  Common  Sebool  Oram.,  p.  43.  An  other  asys,  "A 
transitive  v^rb  amierU  action  which  dosa  or  ran,  barminate  on  soma  ol^oct" — Fnaee'a  Grum.,  p.  30,  Another 
avers,  "Tlicra  ara  two  diunes  of  verbs  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  vlis:  Those  whloh  do,  sad  thoss 
which  da  not,  govsm  an  oMoctlva  ciw."  And  hb  definition  la,  "  A  Tnmtltitt  Vorb  la  one  which  rtqutrM  an 
o^fMtliM  eaae  after  tt." — ifurCt  JB,  Gram.,  p.  62.  Both  Fraaee  and  Uart  reckon  tbe  pautse  verb  tranaitiv*  I 
And  the  Utter  teaches,  tliat,  "  Tratuitivo  verbs  In  En^lsh,  are  •ometimM  need  tsUAetU  a»  objoettvt  cofs;  as, 
Tho  appls  fawtss  swaetr-rA'arf  •  Oram.,  p,  7!!. 
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tmtDgemeait  might  not  suit  the  -nvm  at  the  abovMncntioned  penona ;  and,  on  the  otb«',  he 
80  ae^ible  of  the  inao»inK7'  of  tbdr  system,  and  ot  its  cJiwhins  with  the  definitionH,  as  veil  as 
rales,  laid  down  in  almost  every  grammar,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  bring  beif»%  tho  public  a 
■woA  containing  bo  well-known  and  manifest  an  errw.  Of  what  use  can  Uurraj's  deSoition  of 
the  aOive  verb  be,  to  one  who  endeaToora  to  prove  the  propriety  of  thus  tawBning  an  epithet  to 
the  various  parts  of  qieeoh,  in  the  course  of  parsing?  Ue  aajs,  'A  verb  actiTe  ezpreases  an  ac- 
tion, and  necessarily  implies  an  agmit,  and  an  cAtject  acted  upon.'  In  the  sentence,  '  William 
hastens  away,'  the  active  bttzaiuiOTe  v«t>  Aa«faiv  has  Indeed  an  Offmt,  'William,'  but  where  ia 
die  ot^t^f  Again,  he  says,  'Active  vertis  govern  the  objective  casej'  although  it  Is  dear  it  la 
not  the  adioe  meaning  <tf  the  verb  which  requires  the  objective  case,  but  the  trmuitim,  and  that 
only.  He  adds,  *  A  verb  neuter  ezfRvases  neiSter  action,  nor  pasnon,  bnt  being,  or  a  state  of 
b«ng ;'  and  the  accuracy  of  this  definition  is  borne  oat  by  the  assent  of  perhiqM  every  otiier  gram- 
marian, with  this  dear  and  forcible  defiution  before  our  eyea,  we  proceed  to  class  acUve  in- 
tcaosittve  verba  with  neuter  verbe,  and  direct  our  pupils  to  prove  such  a  dasaiflcatioD  by  reciting 
lClirraj*B  deflnttioa  fjt  the  iwufar  verb,  we  may  indeed  expect  from  a  thinking  pupii  the  remon- 
atcmaoe  wiiich  was  actually  made  to  a  teacher  on  that  system,  while  parnng  the  veifo  'to  nm.' 
*  Sir,'  asks  the  boy,  '  does  not  to  run  imply  action,  for  it  always  makes  me  perqure?' " — Nixoria 
EagUah  Parser,  p.  9. 

Obs.  8, — For  tho  consideration  of  those  dssacal  schdars  who  may  think  we  are  bound  by  the 
authority  cS  general  tiaage,  to  adhere  to  the  old  division  of  verbs  into  active,  pasave,  and  neuter,  it 
nuy  be  proper  to  say,  that  the  distribution  of  tiio  verbs  in  Latin,  has  been  as  much  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  the  great  grammarians  of  that  language,  as  has  Mie  distribution  of  English  verba, 
more  recently,  among  ourselves ;  and  often  the  pdnts  at  issoe  wwe  predsdy  the  same.*  To  ex- 
idain  hsm  the  difi^wt  views  of  the  very  <M  grammarians,  as  Chariaiufl,  Donatn^  Serving 
Friacian;  cr  even  to  nodoe  the  opinLoos  ot  later  critics^  as  Sanctius,  Sctop|»us,  Vosdna,  Fcii- 
zonins ;  might  seem  perii^  a  needteas  departure  from  wliat  the  student  of  mere  En^ish  gram- 
mar is  ooDcemed  to  know.  The  curious,  however,  may  find  intoeeting  dtationa  frtim  all  theea 
authors,  under  the  coirespoDding  head,  in  some  of  our  latin  grammars.  See  lyafa  Orammaitea 
Laima,  Svo,  London,  1722.  It  is  certain  that  the  division  of  active  vo-ba,  into  iranaiUve  and 
tnfranjiftue— OT,  (what  is  the  same  thiUK)  into  "oisoftils  and  fronnttve" — or,  into  "timntHwiil  and 
tnuiNimf ' — b  of  a  veiy  aooimt  dat&  The  notioo  of  calling  paaaiee  verba  tramtttiioe,  when  used  in 
their  ordinaiy  and  proper  OKistnictfam,  as  aomenow  do,  is,  I  think,  a  moAm<mo,  and  no  small 

VPKK, 

Obs.  9.— Dr.  Adam's  distribution  of  vo^  is  apparmtiy  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  Hurray's ; 
and  his  definitions  are  also  in  needy  the  same  wcvds.  But  he  adds,  "The  verb  AcUve  is  also 
called  7V'atmffw,when  the  action panetft  over  to  the  object,  (h*  haUi  an  eSecton  some  otiier  thing; 
as,  acribo  Uttsroa,  I  wrUe  letters :  but  when  tlie  actkm  ia  confined  within  the  agent,  and  paaaeth 
flotoMT  to  any  ol^ect^  it  Is  oaUed  JxtrwuiUct;  aa,  axabub,  I  walk;  cwro,  I  run:  ty  wfaidi  are 
IDrawise  called  NeiOer  Verbt."— Adam's  latm  and  Enffiiah  Grarn^  p.  T9.  But  be  had  just  b^m 
aaid,  "  A  Jimiter  verb  properiy  expresses  neither  action  nor  passion,  but  simply  the  ften^,  tiaie,  or 
eond^ti0n  d*  tiungs;  as,  dormio,  I  sleep;  sedeo,  I  ^t" — Ibid.  Verbs  of  motion  or  action,  theu, 
must  naeds  be  as  improperly  called  neuter,  in  Latin,  as  in  English.  Kor  is  this  author's  arrange- 
ment orderly  in  other  respects;  for  he  treats  of  "D^tonent  and  Oommon  Verba,"  of  "Irreguiar 
Verba,"  of  "  D^ecUve  Verba^"  and  of  "  Itr^eraoncd  Verba,"*  none  of  which  liad  he  menticaied  in 
his  distribution.    Nor  are  the  late  revisers  of  his  grammar  any  more  methodical 

Obs.  10. — ^The  division  of  our  verbs  into  aeUve-iranailive,  aeiiv&inir<uuitive,  passive,  and  wvter, 
moat  be  understood  to  have  reference  not  only  to  their  tign^eaHoa  as  <^  tiiemsdve^  but  also  to 
their  conatrttcMon  with  respect  to  the  government  <^  an  objective  word  after  t&om.  The  latter  to 
in  focd  their  most  important  distinction,  thou{^  made  viUh  rtferenes  to  a  different  part  of  ^>eedi. 
T^e  daasical  sdiolar,  too,  bdng  fiuniliar  with  the  forms  of  lAtin  and  Glreek  verbs,  will  doubtless 
thiok  it  a  convenience,  to  have  the  arrang^ant  aa  nearly  oorreepondent  to  those  andont  forms, 
as  the  nature  of  our  language  will  admit  This  is  perhaps  the  strongeet  argument  for  the  recog- 
nition of  thedassof  jptmiiw  verba  in  English.  Some  granunarians,  diooaing  to  parae  the  passive 
partid|de  separately,  r^ect  this  daas  <^  v^is  aUogother;  and,  fitnning  their  division  ctf  uie  rest 
with  reference  to  ttie  oonstmotion  aiooe,  make  bat  two  daaaea.  iraiuiiive  and  Mrwutfnia  Such 
is  the  distribution  adopted  by  0.  Alexander,  D.  Adams,  •Wntfhm^  Chandler,  K  Cobb,  Hanisai, 
Nuttings  and  John  Pedroe;  and  supported  also  by  some  British  writen^  amot^  whcnn  are 

*  In  the  lundi  of  aom«  gcntlamMi,  "  A*  PrlndiflM  i>f  I«tlii  Omnnwr,*'  and  "tbsPilndidMof  EngUibQmn-  ^ 
max" — ue  eqtudlj  jriUble,  or  elwnge«ble ;  and,  wluit  li  Terr  remmiteble,  m  oompulfon  of  diflerent  edttloiu 
wlU  ihow,  Uwt  the  nindMnenU]  doetrlnM  of  *  whole  "  Bariea  of  GnTDman,  En^h,  IaUo,  and  Oreek,"  maj 
00  change  fn  a  stngle  Inatrum,  as  to  reat  npon  anthoilUee  altogettur  dUfcrent  Dr.  BnlHone's  gnLnunan,  a  ftv 
mn  ago,  like  thoM  of  his  great  oraelei,  Adam,  Hniraj,  and  Lennle,  dMded  verba  Into  "  three  Uoda,  JcMoe, 
Am(m,  andAtaien-."  Now  thejr  divide  them  Into  twooolj,  "  TVoMfKM  and  Jnfran«(HM,-"  and  ahsnrdlr  aver, 
that,  '^YerUinVm  paaalv*/omanaarMaytraa»tUeeMinthaaeliee/oirm."—I^n.  e/E.  Oram.,  1S13,  p. 
WO.  Now,  M  if  no  verb  cotdd  be  plnral,  and  no  traniltiTe  act  oonld  be  future,  oondltional.  In  progresa.  or  left 
andone,  they  deSne  thne:  "A  TVonefHw  verb  exttreeiM  an  oot  done  br  one  pereon  or  thing  to  another."— /b., 
p.  99;  Analgt  mdPraoL  Oram,,  80;  JjoUn  Oram.,  7T.  Now,  the  divI«io&  which  eo  lately  as  184!  wm  pro- 
noiineed  by  the  Doctor  to  be  "more  tiaefhl  than  any  other,"  and  advantageonslj  aecordant  with  "  most  dlcUoD- 
ariesof  the  Kn«ii»h  langtius,"  (see  his  fburtA  JSdUfon,  p.  BO,)  Is  wludlr  i^Med  from  this  noteUe  "  Ssriss." 
Now,  the  "  waed  (iueition"^abottt "  the  classMeatlon  of  verba,"  whioh,  at  some  revision  stIU  Uter,  drew  fhun 
this  author  whole  pages  of  weak  argnmenta  for  bis  flraltr  cAdnpM,  ts  oomplaaentlj  snpposed  to  hare  been  wAl 
•ettbdInhlslhTaarl  Of  this  matter,  now,  in  1840,  he  neiAatbiu:  "  Tlw  dtvlrion  verbs  Into  traaaltlva  aad 
iDtransltive  has  been  so  geoermUr  adopted  and  amaoved  bj  the  bort  gramiBltons,  that  any  disensstooof  lha 
■atjaat  Is  now  nnBiBMi»ir."-^tti|liwrf<  cmd  PnuL  aan.,iiD>. 
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U'CoDoch  and  Grant  Such  too  was  the  distribution  of  Webster,  in  his  Plain  and  Comprehensive 
Qrammar,  as  published  in  1800.  He  then  taught:  "We  have  no  pOMHie  verb  in  the  language; 
and  thoee  which  are  called  natter  are  mostly  acUve." — Page  14.  But  sobaequently,  in  hia  PhUo- 
sophical,  Abridged,  and  Improved  Orammar^  he  recognized  "  a  more  natural  and  oomprehensive 
division"  of  verba,  "  trtmsitive,  itUrmatUve,  and  petsaive." — W^itter'a  Budimmta,  p.  20.  This,  in 
refditjr,  differs  but  little  flxun  ibe  old  division  into  adive,  pamvey  and  naiter.  In  some  grammara 
recent  date,  aa  ChurdiiU'a,  R.  W.  Bailey's,  J.  B.  Brown's.  Butler's,  S.  W.  Clark's,  Frazee's, 
^rCs^  Hendrick's,  Perley's,  Finneo'a,  Weld's,  Wells's,  Muliigui's,  and  ^e  wnproved  treatises  of 
BnllioDB  and  Frost,  verbs  are  said  to  be  of  Am>  kinds  only,  bwaitive  and  iniratisitive;  but  these 
authors  allow  to  transitive  verbs  a  "  passive  fbnn,"  or  "  passive  voice," — absurdly  making  all 
pasfflvo  verbs  &ansitive,  and  all  neuters  intransitive,  as  if  action  were  expressed  by  botli.  For 
this  most  &ulty  ctasuficaticHi,  Dr.  Bullions  pretends  the  authority  of  "  Mr.  Webster and  Frazees 
that  of  "Webster,  Bullions,  and  others."— ^Voaee'*  drum.,  Ster.  Ed.,  p.  30.  But  if  Dr.  WeBster 
ever  taugjit  ttte  absurd  doctrine  that  passive  verba  ore  traaatHvt,  he  has  contradicted  it  lar  too 
modi  to  have  any  wdght  In  Its  &Toar. 

Obb.  11. — Dal  ton  makes  cmly  two  claBses;  and  these  he  will  have  to  be  actfw  and  ponAw:  an 
arrangement  for  which  he  might  have  quoted  Scaliger,  Sanctius,  and  Scioppius.  Ash  and  Coor 
recognize  but  two,  which  they  call  adxee  and  n&Uer.  This  was  also  the  scheme  of  Bullions,  in  his 
Principles  of  E.  Gram.,  4th  Edition,  1842.  Priestly  and  Maunder  have  two,  which  they  call 
tranaUive  and  neaier;  but  Maunder,  like  some  named  above,  will  have  transitive  verbs  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  an  active  and  a  passive  voioe^  and  Priestley  virtoally  asserts  the  some.  Cooper,  Day, 
Davis,  Hazeu,  Hiley,  Webster,  Wells,  0°  Edition,)  and  Wiloox,  have  three  dasaes;  tram- 

Uiee,  iniraaattiw,  and  paaaive,  Sanden's  Grammar  has  ftres;  'TninntAw^  IntranaUve,  and 
Jftuier;"  and  two  voices,  both  tranaUivet  Jaudon  has  ibur:  transitioe,  intranstHve,  auxiHary, 
asiApaaaive.  Bum  has  four;  adivt,  paaaive,  neuter,  and  auiatantive,  Cardell  labours  hard  to 
prove  that  all  verbs  are  both  active  <md  transitive ;  and  for  this,  had  he  desired  their  aid,  be  might 
have  dted  several  ancient  autiioritiea.*  Cutier  avers,  "  AU  verba  are  active  ;"  yet  he  divides  them 
■'into  aOwe  tramiUve,  active  MransiOve,  mdpartidpial  verbs." — Grammar  and Paraer,  pi  31. 
Snne  grammarians,  aOTearing  to  think  aU  the  foregoing  modes  <X  division  useless,  attempt 
nothing  of  the  kind.  William  Ward,  in  1165,  rejected  all  sutdi  damiflcataou,  but  recognized  three 
voices ;  "  Active,  Fasalve,  and  Middle ;  as,  /  adi,  I  am  caBed,  J  am  caSing."  Famum,  in  1843, 
odtnowledged  the  first  two  of  these  voices,  but  made  no  divifdon  of  verbs  into  classes. 

Obs.  12. — If  we  admit  the  dass  of  active-intransitive  veibR,  that  of  verbs  n«ufer  will  unquestlon* 
ably  be  very  small  And  this  refutes  Murray's  objection,  that  the  leamerwiU  "  o/5len"  be  puzzled 
to  know  which  is  which.  Nor  can  it  be  of  any  consequence,  if  he  happen  in  some  instances  to 
decide  wnmg.  To  Ae,  to  exist,  to  remain,  to  aeem,  to  Zte,  to  deep,  to  rest,  to  belong,  to  <g}pertaiv,  and 
perhaps  a  few  more,  may  best  be  called  neufer  ;  though  some  grammarians,  aa  may  bo  infeired 
from  what  is  said  abore^  deny  that  there  are  any  neater  verba  hi  any  language,  "Verba  Nentra, 
ait  SanctiuB,  nnllo  pac^  esse  possunt;  quia,  teste  Aristotele,  oaada  motuf^  actio,  vet  pasdo,  nihQ 
medium  est." — I^afa  Latin  Gram.,  p.  llT.  John  Grant,  in  lus  Institutes  of  Latin  Grammar, 
recognizes  in  the  verba  of  that  language  tiie  distinction  which  Murray  supposes  to  be  so  "  very 
difficult"  in  those  of  our  own ;  and,  without  ihlling  into  the  error  of  Sanctius,  or  of  LUy,f  re- 
spectii^  neuter  verbs,  judidously  confines  the  term  to  such  as  are  neuter  in  reali^. 

Obs.  13. — ^Active-transitive  verbs,  in  Ehi^lish,  generally  reqiure,  that  the  agent  or  doer  of  tho 
actbHi  be  expressed  before  them  in  the  nommative  case,  and  tiie  (rt^ecfc  or  receiver  of  the  actum, 
afler  them  in  the  objective ;  as,  "  Ctesar  conqvered  Pompey."  Paasrve  verbe^  which  are  never 
primitives,  but  always  derived  &om  active-transitive  verbs,  (in  order  to  form  sentences  like 
import  ftom  natural  oppoeites  in  voice  and  sense,)  reverse  order,  change  the  cases  the 
nouns,  and  denote  that  the  subject,  named  before  them,  is  afibcted  by  the  action ;  while  the  agent 
follows,  being  introduoed  by  the  prq>OBition  by:eB,"  Pompey  was  amguered  by  Giesar."  But,  as 
our  passive  veth  always  consists  of  two  or  more  separable  parts,  this  order  is  liable  to  be  varied, 
flapedsllyin  poetiy;  as, 

"  How  many  things  by  aeaam  aeaaoned  an 
To  thdr  ri^t  prwse  and  true  perfoction  I"— flJiobpeara. 

"  Esperience  if  frff  mdastry  achieved^ 
And  perfected  hy  the  swift  cohtm  (h  tima" — Jd 

Obs.  14.— Uost  active  verbs  may  be  used  eith»  bandtively  or  inti-amdUvety.  Active  verbs 
are  tranative  whenever  there  is  any  person  or,  thing  expressed  or  dearly  impHed  on  which  tho 
actirai  tominates;  as,  "I  Anew  him  well,  and  eveiy  troant  foiew." — {ToUnR^O.  When  they  do 
not  govern  siudi  an  ofcilect,  th^  are  intransitive  whatever  may  be  their  power  on  other  occa- 

■  ThU  laM  writer  Memi  to  ban  pttUlriMd  bis  doctrine  on  tUa  pofart  u  a  novelty;  ud  nvenl  teuben  ijnio- 
natlf  ratdved  and  wlinlreilltunich:  I  have  briefly  ahown.  In  um  Aitrodaetlon  to  thla  work,  how  euSly  they 
w«n  deofllTCd.  "  By  fUa,  that  OMatkm  may  be  naofr'd,  wbetiter  «vwt  Verb  not  RuaWe  ffonnm  ahraja  an 
Aoenaatire,  at  least  nnderatood :  ^  TU  tha  Opinion  of  some  verv  able  Qkamxabiakb,  but  for  our  Parts  u>e  dont 
tUnk  It"-«naMMr  MWaAad  fiv  JUn  BrtghBand,  Ttb  Ed.,  Londcn,  1T46,  p.  11& 

t  npon  tMs  prtnt,  Bkhwd  JobMon  ellaa  awl  criUdaoiLUy'B  qnt«m  thna:  •  A  Verb  Neatar  endeUi  in  o  or 
«,and  aaimot  taker  to  make  Um  a  FaaalTa;  aa,  <Vmi,I  rant  A>M,X  an.'— grammar.  Aw.  p.  IS.  Thla 
DflflnitloD,  1>  foonded  upon  tba  Nodoa  abOvementtoDed,  vis.  Iliat  none  bat  TnnaiHvea  are  Verba  Actir^ 
irideb  la  contraiy  to  ^  rnaarin  of  Tblwta,  aiMl  the  eommon  aann  of  Ifankfaid.  And  wliat  can  shock  a  Child 
Bwre,  of  anjlnsannlfy,  than  to  be  toIdrThatilliitabi  and  Ctem  areTeiba  Henter;  that  is,  to  apeak  aoeordlog 
to  Ote  conu&on  ApttrAenalona  of  HanUad,  that  tlier  rifnUa  neltbar  to  do,  nw  aufEer."— JMnwn'a  gramwan- 
oat  ClBWiiiiiiita  In,  8vo,  London,  IWC,  p.  SI& 
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■kms;  u,  " The  grand  demeotuy  princ^les  of  pleasant  by  whichhebuwH^and/«eli,aidl^ 

taidmoveg.'^—Wordmoorih'sIi^^-p.xsm.  "Tbe  Vattm  originates  aad  clecis.  The  Soo  maJiftfi 
Hid  afi>nev.  The  Holy  Spirit  regeneraks  and  «anc<ifi»"-~6iurwy'a  PorialAe  Evideaeu,  p.6& 
"Spectators  mnarJe,  judges  dedfde,  partiee  wofcA." — Blair'a  RlieL,  p.  271.  "I&  a  aenncti,  a 
pr^clier  may  expiaiti^  denumgtraie,  infer,  exkori,  admonish,  eomfiri." — Alexandtr's  K  OnoL, 
p.  91. 

Obs.  16. — Some  verbs  may  be  used  in  t-ithw  an  active  or  a  neuter  sense.  la  the  aentmcc 
"Hero  I  rest,"  rest  is  a  neuter  verb;  bat  in  the  sentence,  "Hare  I  rest  my  hope^"  mtktu 
actire-tran^iTe  verb,  and  gorenta  Adpm  And  a  few  that  are  always  active  in  a  gnumoalical  lanK. 
as  necessarily  requiring  an  object  after  them,  do  not  always  indicate  nch  an  exertkm  of  fine  m 
we  commonly  action.  Such  pertiapa  are  the  verbs  to  have,  to  potaeu,  to  owe,  to  cod;  bb, 
"They  lusoe  no  wine." — "The  house  A<w  a  portica" — "  The  man  ponma  no  real  estate."— "A 
Boaowes  help  and  honour  to  his  fether." — HoUgday.  "The  picture  cott  a  crown." — Wri^y. 
181.  Yet  possibly  even  tbeeemay  be  sometimes  rather  aotive-intraDative ;  a^  "Icanbeam^ 
part;  'tis  my  occupation:  haw  at  it  with  jaai' — Shaktptart.  "Eiius  Aow  to  deal  with  tteit 
neighbouTa."-7-BiiC9n.    **  She  will  let  bar  hiBtrocttons  ratn*  where  ftiUy  now  posMSSM:**— Ant* 

"Tfaon  hast  deaerv'd  more  love  than  I  can  show ; 
But  'Oa  thy  fate  to  give,  and  mme  to  owe." — Drydea. 
Obs.  16. — An  active-intransitive  verb,  fbllowed  by  a  preposition  and  its  object,  will  somedats 
admit  of  being  pat  into  tha  passive  funn :  the  object  of  the  preposition  being  assumed  far  the 
nominative,  and  the  preposition  itself  being  retted  witli  the  verb,  as  an  adverb:  aa,  {JMftt 
"  Thoy  iangked  at  him." — (i^uhve,)  "  He  waa  laughed  oL"    *'  For  some  time  the  noncrafinoists 
wrt  connived  at." — Roberiton's  America,  Yol.  it,  p.  414    "ETCiyman  akaU  be  deatt  eqiiitaUT 
viUh." — Butler'a  Analogy,  p.  212.    "If  a  <diurch  woidd  he  looked  tip      it  most  stand 
Parker's  Idea,  p.  16. 

Ous.  17. — In  some  instances,  whattaOnnmonlyoonBidercdtboaetivo&AinortboTert^iBined 

in  a  passive  sense ;  and,  still  ofteocr,  as  we  have  no  otiier  pa^ive  form  that  so  wdl  doiotea  cod- 
tinuanco,  wo  employ  the  participle  in  ing  in  that  sense  also :  as,  "  I'll  teach  yon  all  what's  veitg 
to  your  Queen." — Drydea.  That  Is— what  is  due,  or  owed.  "The  books  continue seStSj;;  La 
upon  the  sale,  oTiobe  sold." — I^iestley's  Gram.,  p.  ill.  "So  we  say  the  brass  is  forging;  1  &  a( 
the  forging,  or  in  \beiim  fargsd."'\ — lb.  "They  are  to  Uemte;  L  e.  to  &e  bUaned." — St.  Hmce 
some  grammarians  seem  to  think;  that  in  onr  language  the  distinction  between  active  uid  panre 
verba  is  of  little  consequence  :  "  Ur.  Qrant,  however,  observes,  p.  65,  '  The  component  parts  <i 
the  Etiglish  verb,  or  name  (tf  action,  are  few,  simple,  Emd  natural ;  they  conmst  cX  three  wod^ 
as  pifoit'jh,  pHoughing,  ploughed,  Nov  these  words,  and  their  inflectiona,  may  bo  employed  eitber 
actively  or  passively.  Actively,  'They  plough  the  fields;  they  are  pUmghmg  the  fields;  they 
ploughed,  or  have  jAmglied,  the  fields.'  Passively,  *  The  fl^ds  plough  well ;  the  fields  areploagk- 
ing;  the  fields  are  phughidj'  This  passive  ose  the  present  tense  and  partidple  is,  bowem. 
restricted  to  what  he  denominates  '  verbs  of  external,  material,  at  mechanicai  action ;'  and  not  to 
be  extended  to  verbs  of  WMOfjm  and  ji«n»ptib»;  a  g.  love,  fed,  see,  to.'—2iittting^a  Gram,  f.  4a 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verba  have  modificatioiu  of  four  kinds ;  namely,  Moods,  TenaeSj  Per- 
aofUj  and  Nfmbera. 

MOODS. 

Moods*  are  different  forms  of  the. verb,  each  of  which  expreflsea  the 
being,  action,  or  passion,  in  some  particular  manner. 

There  are  five  moods  ;  the  If^nitivej  the  Jndicaiivej  the  Potential, 
the  Sulmmctive,  and  the  JmpercUive. 

The  Infinitive  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  vhich  cxprcsaca  the  be- 
ing, action,  or  passion,  in  an  unlimited  manner,  and  vithMit  person  or 
number  :  as,  "  To  die, — to  sleep; — To  sleep  /—perchance,  to  dream.'" 

The  Indicative  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  simply  indicates 
or  declares  a  thing:  as,  I  torite;  you  know:  or  asks  a  questiim;  aa, 
"Do  you  knout  l"—"Know  ye  not  ?" 

The  Potential  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  expresses  the 

*  Mnmij  NTS,  "  Uood  or  Mods  it  ■  partknlar  fonn  of  the  Terb,  sbovlDg  tbo  manner  In  vhieh  the  bi4ns,  «• 
don,  or  pawCon  fa  rcprcientcd." — Octavo  Oram.,  ib  S3.  B;r  xmoj  gnmmarlam,  Ibe  term  JToda  b  prefened  tn 
Mood;  but  the  Utter  la,  for  this  use,  the  mors  dutincUve,  kod  by  fkr  tb«  more  cotntown  word.  In  khw  lre>- 
tlaos  on  pramiiMu-,  u  veil  ilb  In  bookj  of  lofiio,  certain  pirU  of  ^>eeeh,  u  adjectives  imd  adverts,  are  aSki 
Modts,  because  thej  nnsUff  or  modify  other  terma.  R  "  Thui  kll  the  ports  of  nieedi  are  redndble  to  foor: 
■wit..  Somen,  Verba,  Moita,  Ooimeetlvta."—B»eijitfoa,ornvivsrsal  Oram.,  p.  9.  "JfwlMBrQnatnndlr^MM, 
vy  their  attribution  to  nunea  or  verb*,  Into  adnamt  and  oAwrbe."— JU<L,  p.  31  Aflai  msUng  tUs  afftn- 
HoD  of  ttM  DBBis  noisa,  was  U  not  Improper  Air  the  kaniod  anttwr  to  call  tht  muata  also  "vtadtar' 
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poven  liberty,  possibility,  or  necessity,  of  the  being,  action,  or  paasion : 
as,  "lean  miik;  he  Tnay  fide;  we  must  go" 

The  iSu^'unch'w  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  refjresents  the 
being,  action,  or  passion,  as  conditional,  doubtful,  and  contingent :  as, 
"If  thou  go^  see  that  thou  offmd  not." — "  Bee  thou  do  it  not." — U&o.^ 
xii,  10. 

The  Imperative  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used  in  com' 
manding,  exhorting,  entreating,  or  permitting  :  as,  "  Depart  Uiou," — 
"Be  cmforied." — "  Forgive  mc." — "  Go  in  peace." 

OBS£RrATION& 

Ob3.  1.— Hw  I/^Mtiw  mood  Is  bo  called  in  oiqx>eition  to  tho  other  mood^  Id  \rblch  tbe  verb  is 

Eaid  to  be  finite.  In  all  the  other  moods,  the  verb  has  a  strict  connexion,  and  neoeSBsr^  agree* 
Eient  in  pcraon  and  number,  with  some  sabjcct  nominativo,  ezpreseed  or  understood ;  but  the 
infinitive  is  the  mere  verb,  without  any  eudi  ogrccmeot,  and  has  no  power  fiS  completing  sense 
\Tilh  a  noun.  In  tbo  nature  of  things,  however,  all  beinp,  action,  or  pnseion,  not  contemplated 
tixAToaXj  OS  a  Hang,  belongs  to  something  that  is,  or  acts,  or  ia  acted  upon.  Accordingly  iofini- 
tivea  hsra,  in  most  inatances,  a  rtfirenee  to  some  subject  this  kind ;  though  their  gnunmnticol 
dc-pendoieo  conoecta  thom  more  freqnentlj  with  some  otho*  term.  The  inflnitive  mood,  in  Eng- 
li^  a  dietingmahed  bjr  tho  prcpo^tion  to;  wliich,  with  a  few  exceptions,  immediately  precedes 
it,  u^d  may  bs  said  to  govern  IL  In  dictionajios,  and  grammars,  io  is  oflcn  used  aa  a  mere  wdex, 
to  distingnish  verbs  from  the  other  parts  of  speech.  But  this  littio  word  has  no  more  claim  to  be 
raskcd  as  a  part  of  tlio  verb,  than  has  the  conjunction  if,  which  is  tho  sign  of  the  subjunctive. 
It  is  the  nature  c£  a  preposition,  to  show  tho  relation  of  different  things,  thoughts,  or  words,  to 
cadiodier;  and  this  "^gn  of  the  infinitive"  may  well  be  parsed  separately  as  a  preposituHi, 
since  in  most  instances  it  manlfcetiy  shows  tho  iclaUon  between  the  infinitive  verb  and  some 
odier  term.  Besides,  by  most  of  our  grammarians,  the  present  tense  ttf  the  infinitive  mood  is 
declared  to  bo  the  reuUcoi  form  of  the  verb ;  but  t^  doctrine  must  be  plain^  untrue,  upcm  the 
mppostion  that  this  tense  is  a  compound. 

Usi  2, — The  ladiaiiive  mood  is  so  called  bocauso  its  cliief  use  to  indicaie,  or  declare  pod- 
t'vc'lr,  n-batever  one  wishes  to  say.  It  is  that  form  of  tho  verb,  which  wo  always  employ  when 
we  tffiRQ  a  deny  any  thing  in  a  direct  and  independent  miumer.  It  ia  more  frequently  used, 
end  has  a  greater  number  of  tcnse^  than  any  other  mood;  nod  is  alsO).  in  our  Iimguage,  the  only 
ooeiii  vhU)  t)ie  priodpol  verb  is  varied  in  tcnnination.  It  la  not,  however,  on  all  occasions, 
noflned  to  its  primaiy  use ;  else  it  would,  bo  nmply  and  only  dodarativa  Bnt  we  use  it  Bome- 
timea  intefTE^atively,  sometimes  conditionally ;  and  each  of  thoso  uses  is  different  fivm  a  simple 
dedantiaL  Indeed,  tho  difi*ercDce  between  a  qtiestion  and  an  assertion  is  practically  very  great 
Hems  some  of  the  old  grammarians  made  the  form  of  inquiry  a  separate  mood,  which  they  called 
the  Jniaro^aiUte  Mood.  But,  as  these  different  expressions  aro  distinguished,  not  by  any  differ- 
ence of  fiam  in  tho  verb  itself  but  merely  by  a  different  order,  choice,  or  delivenr  of  the  words, 
it  has  been  CmhuI  most  convenient  in  practice,  to  treat  thom  as  one  mood  snscepuble  of  difibrent 
Rnaea  8o^  hi  every  conditional  sentence,  tbo  protasis,  or  condition,  differs  con^derably  Horn  the 
epod'oeis,  or  jvindpal  clause,  even  where  I  otli  nro  expressed  as  facts.  Hence  some  of  our  mod- 
ern grammarian^  by  the  help  of  a  few  connective^  absurdly  morgo  a  great  multitude  of  Indica- 
tive or  Potential  expressions  in  what  they  coll  tho  Si^uaetiee  Mood.  But  here  agmn  it  is  better 
to  refer  still  to  the  Indicativo  or  Potential  mood  whatsoever  has  any  prt^icr  sign  of  such  mood, 
even  though  it  occur  in  a  dependent  clause. 

Oes.  3. — ^The  PotenUai  mood  is  so  called  becauao  tho  leading  idea  expressed  by  it,  ia  that  of  tho 
pover  of  perfonning  some  action.  Tlus  mood  is  known  by  tho  Bigna  may,  can,  must,  might,  could, 
<n»H  uid  should.  Somo  of  tbcao  atuciliaricg  convey  other  ideas  than  tliat  of  power  in  the  agent; 
hsA  tliere  is  no  oocaaion  to  exi^oln  them  SOTTrally  here.  Tbo  potential  mood,  like  the  indicative, 
niay  be  oaed  in  asking  a  question ;  as,  "  Must  I  budge  t  must  I  observe  you  7  m^ut  I  stattd  and 
(TttwA  onder  your  testy  humour?" — Skakepearc.  IsO  question  can  bo  asked  in  ony  other  mood 
tidn  these  two.  By  somo  gmmmariami,  the  potential  mood  has  been  included  in  the  subjunctive, 
becaose  its  meaning  ia  often  expressed  in  Latin  by  what  in  that  language  ia  called  the  suhjunctive. 
£y  others,  it  has  been  entirely  rejected,  because  ^1  its  tenses  are  compound,  and  it  has  been 
tlioi^  the  wixds  could  as  well  be  pused  separately.  K<^thcr  of  these  o^ons  is  snfBdentiy 
prenlent,  or  HuBkaently  plausible,  to  deserve  a  laboured  refutation.  On  tbo  other  hand,  James 
A^te.  in  his  Essay  on  the  English  Verb,  (London,  1761,)  divided  this  mood  into  tho  following 
fli'e:  "the  iliaciiM^"  denoted  by  may  or  might;  "the  Potential,"  hj  canorcould;  "the  Deter- 
nuna/ir^"  by  wowiti ;  "the  OUigaiive,"  \)j  should ;  and  "the  Compulsive,"  hy  must.  Suchadis- 
trlbation  is  needlessly  minnte.  Most  of  these  can  as  well  bo  spared  aa  those  other  "  moods,  JrUer- 
fogiUia,  Optative^  FrvmisBive,  JloriaUve,  l^eaUive,  kc.'\  which  Hurray  mentions  only  to  nyect 
En  his  Octavo  Gram.,  p.  68. 

Ohs.  4. — The  Siilgunetive  mood  is  so  called  because  it  is  always  misoined  to  an  other  verix  It 
TstuSf  denotes  Bomodoab^  contingency,  cec  some  sapposition  contrary  to  &ct  The  manner  of 
its  dependenoe  IB  commonly  denoted  by  cme  of  the  fidlowing  ooqjnnctiQnB;  ^  that,  Smi^  lest, 
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wthat.  The  indimtiTB  and  poteotul  moods,  In  all  their  tenses,  may  be  med  in  tho  same  depeo- 
dent  matmer,  to  wcpnm  any  poutiTC  at  potential  oondftloa ;  but  this  aeema  not  to  be  a  Boffident 
reaaon  for  oonsideriiig  tbem  aa  parts  of  the  Bubjunctivo  mood.  Id  abort,  the  idea  of  a  "  sabjimo- 
tive  mood  in  the  indi^ve  fimn,"  (which  is  adopted  by  Chandler,  Frazee,  Fide,  S.  8.  Greene,  Comly, 
Ingersoll,  R.  C  Smith,  Saobom,  Uaclc,  Butier,  Hart,  Weld,  Pinneo^  and  others,)  ia  utterly  iuooa- 
sistent  with  any  juat  notion  of  what  a  mood  is ;  and  the  suggestion,  which  we  frequently  meet 
with,  that  the  regular  indicatiTe  or  potential  mood  m^  be  tlirown  inta  the  tubjunelive  bj  merely 
pretixing  a  conjunction,  is  somethinf  woree  than  nonaenae.  Indeed,  no  mood  can  erer  be  made  a 
pari  of  an  oAer,  without  the  groasest  confusion  and  aboordi^.  Te^  atrai^  aa  it  ia,  aome  cele- 
brated aothors,  misled  by  aatf,  have  tangled  together  three  of  them,  producing  auch  a  anari  of 
tenses  aa  never  yet  can  b&re  been  understood  wiUuNiC  bdng  thought  ridiculoiu.  See  Murraj/'g 
Grammar,  and  others  that  agree  with  his  late  editicms. 

Obs.  6. — In  regard  to  the  number  and  fbnn  of  the  tenses  which  should  constitute  tho  subjuneUoe 
mood  in  English,  our  grammarians  are  gready  at  variance ;  and  some,  suppoong  its  distinctive 
parts  to  t>e  but  elliptical  forms  of  tho  iniU^tive  or  the  potential,*  even  deny  the  existence  of  such 
a  mood  ^tooether.  On  this  point,  tho  instructions  published  by  lindlcy  Murray,  however  com- 
manded and  oopied,  are  most  remaikably  vague  and  taiooneistentf  Tbo  eeriy  editions  of  his 
Ghiuamar  gave  to  tfab  mood  «ix  tenaea,  ntmeof  wbidi  bad  any  of  the  personal  inflections;  conse- 
quently there  was,  in  all  the  tenses,  aome  d\0eratee  between  it  and  tho  indicative.  His  later  edi- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  mako  the  subjimctive  exactly  like  the  indicative,  except  in  the  present 
tense,  and  in  the  choice  of  auxiliaries  lor  the  second-future.  Both  ways,  he  goes  too  for.  And  while 
at  last  he  restricts  tho  diatinciive  form  of  tbe  subjunctive  to  narrower  boonds  than  he  ought,  and 
argues  aguost,  "If  tlKHi  loved,  If  tbou  Imew,"  Ik.,  he  gives  to  this  mood  not  ablj  the  last  five 
tenses  of  the  hi^oatiTe^  but  also  aUtluMB  of  the  potential,  with  its  multiplied  aoxil^^  alleging^ 
"  that  as  the  indicative  mood  ia  converted  into  the  snlttunctivo,  by  the  expression  of  a  oonditioii, 
motive,  wish,  supposition,  Act  being  superadded  to  it,  lo  tho  potential  mood  may,  In  like  manner, 
be  turaei  into  the  subjunctive." — Odaao  Gram.,  S3.  According  to  this,  the  eubjonctive  mood 
of  every  r^;ular  verb  embraces,  in  one  voice,  aa  many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  different 
expressions;  and  it  may  h^pen,  that  in  one  mngle  tense  a  verb  shall  have  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
diQ^«nt  fbnns  in  eadi  person  and  number.  Six  times  fifteen  are  ninety;  and  bo  many  are  the 
BBveral  [dinaos  which  now  compoae  ]Inna>7*8  pluperf^  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb 
to  straw — a  tense  wUch  most  grammarianB  very  properly  reject  as  needleasi  But  this  is  not  all 
The  scheme  not  only  c<Hifi}und8  the  moods,  and  utterly  overwhelms  the  learner  with  its  muhi- 
plid^,  but  condeoms  aa  bad  English  what  the  author  himself  once  adopted  and  taught  for  tlie  un- 
perfect  tonso  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  "  If  thou  lov^  If  thou  knew,"  Jfcc.,  whereio  ho  was  sustained 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  by  Harrison,  by  Caleb  Alexander,  by  John  Bum,  by  Alexander  Murray,  tho 
schoolmaster;  and  by  others  of  mgh  authori^.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  made  the  preterit  subjunc- 
tive like  the  indicative ;  and  this  may  have  induced  the  author  to  change  his  plan,  and  inflect  this 
part  of  tho  verb  with  aL  But  Br.  Alexander  Uuiray,  s  greater  linguist  than  eitho'  of  them,  very 
podtiTely  declares  tiua  to  be  wroi»:  "  When  sudi  worda  aa  tf,  thmgh,  vnkn,  axe^  tsAefter,  and 
the  like,  are  used  befcro  vorb^  tibsy  lose  tfa«r  teiminatiotis  of  «i;  and  t,  In  those  persons 
which  commonly  have  them.  No  speaker  of  good  English,  erpree^xxg  himself  conditionally,  saye^ 
Thou^  thou  f^Seai,  or  Though  he  fiiUs,  but,  Though  thou  fail,  and  ^Hiough  he/aQ;  nor.  Though 
tbou  earnest,  but,  Though,  or  although,  thou  eatne." — Hietori/  of  European  Languagea,  Tot !,  p.  65. 

Obs.  6. — Xothing  is  more  important  in  the  grammar  of  any  language,  than  a  knowledge  of  tho 
true  forma  of  its  verbs.  Nothing  ia  more  difficult  in  tho  grammar  of  our  own,  than  to  learn,  in  this 
instance  and  some  others^  what  fonns  we  ought  to  prefer.  Yet  some  authors  tell  us,  and  Dr. 
L(7wth  amonr  the  rea^  that  our  language  is  wonderfully  simple  and  easy.  Perhaps  It  is  ea  But 
do  not  its  "  smipUcity  and  facility"  i^pear  greatest  to  those  who  know  least  about  it  7 — i.  e.,  least 
of  its  grammar,  and  least  of  its  history  7  In  citing  a  passage  fh)m  the  eighteenth  chapter  m  Eze- 
kiel,  Lord  Eiimos  has  taken  the  libor^  to  dumgo  tho  word  tuUh  to  luwe  seven  times  in  one  sen- 
tence. This  he  did,  upon  tho  supposition  that  the  subjunctive  mood  has  a  perfect  tense  which 
differs  fh>m  that  of  the  indicative;  and  for  such  an  idea  he  had  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
t^ammar,  and  others.    The  sontenoe  isthis;  "But  if  bo  fie  a  robber,  ashedder  of  blood;  if  he 

*  "Wabava,lnBiiglUh,Bo  mnliis  MltfaiwdT*  nood,  cxeept  the  pntorlmperiisct,  if  I  wra.  If  Uiou  tMrt, 
Ac  of  tbe  varb  to  be.  [8m  Notes  and  ObeemrtioiM  on  tbe  Tbird  EzAinple  of  Ooi^nptioa,  In  this  duster.] 
Tho  phnM  tomwd  Ota  wtMtHWtfM  wood,  la  elllpttaU  t  akoUi  ww,  Ac  beiog  andemood;  at,  'Tboii^  hand 
(iballf  Join  ia  hand,  the  vkkad  ituU  not  be  nnpnoUied.*  *If  »(m^  be  poadble,  Hvo  peaoeaUr  with  alL' 
aorfptnroa."— Rfp.  W.  AtieiCa  Onm,,  jf.  HI.  Saeh  azpnaloiis  as,  "  If  tbon  do  Iom,  If  he  dotoM,''  appear  to 
disprove  tUi  dootrlna.   [Sea  NotM  and  Bamaito  on  Uie  BobtnocdTe  of  the  Ftnt  EzampU  eoq|iigaled  bdow.J 

T  "  Hr.  Umrny  baa  ofaannd  Us  opfotoD,  ae  often  aa  Labaa  ebaiiged  Jaeotfa  wagat  In  tbe  edition  wo  piinl 
from,  we  find  abill  and  teflT oaad  la  each  penon  of  the  fir*'  atemti  ftatura  taawe  of  the  snljunetlve,  bat  bo 
now  atatei  that  in  the  leeoad  ftatnro  tewe,  •Aott,  Ml,  OoaU  be  aaed  Inatead  of  wtii,  trtlL  PCrtaaM  this  U  tA« 
enlf  imfpmamnt  he  baa  made  in  bU  Oranunar  rfoee  1790." — lUv.  T.  BnUMa  SdUton  of  Linmeg  Mwraifa 
Si^A  Orammar,  p.  ST. 

t  Notirithatandlog  tUa  avpreialon,  Hurrav  did  mot  taadi,  as  do  main'  modern  nammariana,  that  tr^jUcttd 
forma  of  tbopreeent  tenae,  aaehaa,  "If  bo  MMba  ao,"  "  Unloaa  he  daMlwa  me."  "If  tbrni  Mat  me."  an  of 
tiie  ■nUanctive  mood ;  tbov^,  -atifw  bn  rrjnrtod  Wa  rbingnlf  m  ftinna  of  the  wicr  tenaea  of  this  mood,  ha  fm» 
properly  pat  aa  manjr  Indioatlves  in  their  uaeea.  With  Mm,  and  hi*  munerona  fUhnnra,  the  ending  dotar- 
mlnoB  Uie  mood  In  one  tenao,  wbllo  tbe  eotjnnetlon  nmlroU  U  In  tbe  oUwr  flve  1  In  bis  antaz,  he  afCBea,  "th»» 
Id  caaea  wherein  contlngBney  and  fatorl^  do  not  oocnr,  U  la  not  proper  to  torn  the  van  from  Ita  ^nUeathni 
of  preaent  time,  nor  lo  wg  [be  meana,  or  to  forbear  to  stanM  Its  form  or  teRDlaathm.  fWTXt  ecrb  tmmld 
IA*n  to  fa  Mc  itidtoaUv  mood,  wMsmt  opi^fMMtioNt  mUhi  aUmi  ft"-X.  Mum^a  Onmk,  8vo,  y.  MSt 
Itao,  in. 
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Aaw  eaten  npoa  the  moontuns,  and  defUed  his  o^hboor'B  wifo;  if  he  have  oppressed  the  poor 
and  osedy,  have  spoiled  by  violence,  have  not  restored  the  pledge,  have  lift  up  his  eyes  to  idole^ 
have  given  forth  upui  asarj,  and  Aaw  taken  increase :  shall  bs  live  ?  he  shall  not  live." — fUsmentv 
of  Oriticiam,  YoL  ii,  p.  2f>l.  Now,  is  this  good  English,  or  is  it  not?  One  mi^ht  cite  about  half 
of  our  grammariBDS  in  &vour  of  this  reading,  and  the  other  half  against  it ;  with  iinmj,  the  most 
noted  ^  all,  first  on  one  ride,  and  then  on  the  other.  Similar  puzzles  may  be  presented  concerning 
three  or  four  othw  tenses,  which  are  sometimes  ascribed,  and  aometimea  denied,  lo  this  mood.  It 
seems  to  me,  after  much  examination,  that  the  sutpjunctive  mood  in  EBgUah  should  have  iwo 
tetues,  and  no  wan;  ^^preamlmd  the  imperfed.  'Sba  preseDt  tense  <tf  thu  mood  nataiBlly  Im- 
plies contingency  and  fiituritj,  while  the  imperfect  here  becomes  an  aorist,  and  serves  to  suppose 
a  case  as  a  mere  supposition,  a  case  contrair  to  fhct  Consequently  the  Ibregoing  sentence,  if  ex* 
pressed  by  the  subjunctive  at  all,  ought  to  be  written  thus :  "  But  if  he  a  robber,  a  Ehedder  of 
blood :  if  he  «a<  upon  the  mountains,  and  dejUe  his  neighbour's  wi& ;  if  he  oppress  the  poor  and 
needy,  tpoU  by  violence,  restore  not  the  pledge,  up  his  eyes  to  idols,  give  forth  upon  usoiy,  and 
take  in<Tease;  shall  he  live?  he  shall  not  livo." 

Obs.  T. — "  Grammarians  geMra&y  make  a  [n«sent  and  a  past  time  under  the  satijunctive  mode." 
— Cobb^s  E.  Gram.,  %  100.  These  aro  the  tenses  which  are  given  to  the  Buhjunctivo  by  Blair, 
m.  his  "  Practical  Qrianmar."  If  any  one  will  give  to  this  mood  more  tenses  than  these,  the  five 
which  are  adopted  by  Stamford,  eio  perhaps  the  least  objectionable :  namely,  "  IVesent,  If  thou 
love,  or  do  love ;  Imperfect,  If  thou  loved,  or  did  love ;  Perfect,  I  f  thou  have  loved ;  Phqierfect,  If 
thou  had  loved ;  /Wore,  If  thoo  should  or  would  lovo." — Stamford's  Gram.,  p.  22.  But  there  are 
no  sufficient  reascms  for  even  this  extension  of  its  tonsoa. — Fisk,  speaking  this  mood,  says : 
"Lowth  restricts  it  entirely  to  the  present  tense." — "Uniformity  on  this  point  is  highly  desirable." 
—"On  this  sabject,  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lowth." — English  Grammar  Simplified,  p.  10. 
His  desire  of  m^Knrmlty  be  has  both  heralded  and  backed  by  a  palpable  nUsatatement  ^e  learned 
Doctot'sBuli^imciiTeinood,  in  tiie  second  person  singular,  is  this:  "iVwaenf  Ume.  Thou  love;  and, 
Thou  mayeat  love.  Past  time.  Thou  mighteat  love ;  and,  Thou  eotUdat,  ke.  love ;  and  have  loved." — 
Lowth'a  Gram.,  p.  38.  But  Fisk's  subjunctive  runs  tiios:  Indie,  form,  If  thou  lovest;  varied 
form,  If  thou  love."  And  again:  "Present  tense,  If  thou  art,  If  thou  be;  Imperfect  ienae.  If  thou 
wast.  If  Uiou  wert." — Fisk's  Grammw  Simplified,  p.  70,  His  very  definition  of  tho  sulijunctive 
mood  ia  illustrated  only  by  the  vniicaime ;  as,  "  If  thou  vxiBte^" — "  I  will  perfonn  the  operation, 
if  he  dsatTM  It." — Ih.,  p.  69.  Coiiily*fl  subjunctive  mood,  except  In  some  of  his  early  edition^ 
stands  tbna :  "  Prearat  teiue,  If  thou  lovest ;  Imperfect  tense,  If  tluni  lovedat  or  loved ;  Mrst  future 
tenae,  If  tlKni  (shalt)  krvc." — ElevenOi  Ed.,  p.  41.  This  author  teaches,  that  the  indicative  or  po> 
tential,  when  preceded  by  an  if,  "  should  bo  jKirMd  in  the  subjunctive  mood." — lb.,  p.  42.  Of 
what  is  in  &ct  the  true  subjunctive,  he  says:  "  Some  loriters  use  the  ringular  number  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  without  any  variation ;  as,  '  if  I  tow,  if  thou  love,  if  he  love,* 
But  this  usage  mast  be  ranked  amongst  the  anomalies  of  our  language." — lb.,  p.  41.  Cooper,  m 
his  protended  "Abridgment  of  Uumiy's  Grammar,  Fhilad.,  1828,"  pave  to  the  subjunctive  mood 
the  following  form,  which  contains  all  six  of  the  tenses :  "  2d  pcrs.  If  thou  love.  If  thou  do  love, 
If  thou  loved,  If  thou  did  love,  If  thoa  have  loved,  If  thou  bad  loved,  If  thou  shall  (or  wiin  love, 
If  thou  shall  (or  will)  have  loved."  This  is  almost  exactiy  what  Murray  at  first  adopted,  and  after- 
wards rejected ;  though  it  is  probable,  from  the  abridgcr's  prcCtcc,  that  the  latter  wos  ignorant  of 
this  fact.  Soon  afterwards,  a  perusal  of  Dr.  "Wilson's  Kfsay  on  Grammar  dashed  ftom  the  reverend 
gentleman's  mind  tho  whole  of  this  fabric;  and  in  his  "Plain  and  Practical  Grammar,  Philad^ 
1831,"  he  acknowledges  but  four  moods,  and  concludes  some  pages  of  argument  thus :  "  From 
tho  above  considerations,  it  will  appear  to  every  sound  grammarian,  that  our  language  does  not 
admit  a  subjunctive  mode,  at  least,  scporato  and  distioct  ftom  tho  indicative  and  potentid." — 
Cooper's  New  Gram.,  p.  63. 

Obs.  8. — The  tnjo  Svbjwuiive  mood,  in  English,  is  virtually  rejected  by  somo  later  gram- 
marians, who  nevertheless  acknowledge  under  that  name  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  forms 
than  have  ever  been  claimed  for  it  in  any  other  tongue.  All  that  is  peculiar  to  tho  Subjunctive, 
all  that  should  constitute  it  a  distinct  mood,  they  represent  as  an  archaism,  an  obsolete  or  anti- 
quated mode  of  expression,  while  they  wLUi^ly  give  to  it  every  form  of  both  the  indicative  and 
the  potential,  the  two  other  moods  which  sometimes  follow  an  if.  Thus  'ft'cQ^  in  his  strango 
Nktanglement  of  tho  moods,  not  Mily  (pves  to  the  subjunctive,  as  well  as  to  the  indicative,  a 
"Kmple"  or  "Common  Form,"  and  a  "Potential  Form;"  not  only  rccopnizcB  in  each  an 
"Auxiliary  Form,"  and  a  "Progresrive  Form  ;"  but  encumbers  the  whole  with  distinctions  of 
style, — ^with  what  ho  calls  the  "Common  Style,"  and  Uio  "Ancient  Stylo;"  or  tiie  "Solemn 
Styip,"  and  tho  "  Familiar  Style:"  ye^  after  all,  his  own  example  of  the  Rubjunetive,  "Take 
heed,  lest  any  man  deceive  you,"  ia  obviously  different  from  all  these,  and  not  explainable  under 
any  of  his  paradigms  1  Nor  is  it  truly  consonant  with  any  part  (X  his  theory,  which  is  this : 
"The  subjunctive  of  all  verbs  except  /m,  takes  the  same  form  as  tbeindiccUive.  Good  writers  were 
fcrmerly  mudi  accustomed  to  drop  tho  pcraonal  termination  in  the  stifgvnetive  present,  and  writo 
'If  he  Aotr^'  'If  he  deny,^  etc.,  for  'If  ho  has,'  'If  he  denies,^  etc;  but  this  termination  ia  now 
generally  retained,  unless  an  aiixUiary  is  understood.  Thus,  '  If  ho  ftear,'  may  properly  be  used  for 
'IfheaAaa  hear-  or 'If  ho  sAottW  ft«ir,' but  not  for  'li\iBhears.'"—W^'s  School  Gram.,  1st  Ed., 
p.  83;  3d  Ed.,  p.  87.  Xow  every  position  here  taken  ia  demonstrably  absurd.  How  could 
"  good  writers"  indite  "  much"  bad  English  by  dropping  from  the  subjunctive  on  indicative  ending 
urtiich  never  belonged  to  it?    And  how  can  a  needless  "auxiliary"  be  "vn</er«foct4"  on  the  prin- 
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dcple  of  eqiUTaleaco,  where,  by  awkwardly  ohftnging  a  mood  or  tense,  it  only  bdps  some  gnm- 
matical  thecnist  to  oonvert  good  Eaglisli  into  bad,  or  to  pervert  a  text  ?  The  phrww  aboro  may 
oll  be  right,  or  all  be  wrong,  according  to  the  correctness  or  incorrcctQCBs  of  tlieir  application  : 
■when  each  ta  used  as  best  it  may  be,  there  is  no  exact  equivalence.  And  this  is  true  of  half  a 
dozen  more  of  the  same  sort;  as,  "If  ho  does  hear," — "If  ho  do  hear," — "If  he  is  heariiig,'' — "If 
he  be  hearing" — "If  he  ahaUbe  hearing," — "  If  he  «fto«i£i  6e  keariTig.^^ 

Obs.  9. — ^ilar  to  Wells's,  aro  the  subjunctive  forms  of  Allen  IL  Weld.  Mistaking  annex  to 
signify  pr^tx,  this  author  taaches  thus :  "  Axnex  if,  though,  wdesa,  suppose,  admit,  grant,  oBow, 
or  mj  word  implying  a  tmdilion,  to  each  tense  of  Oie  Indicative  and  FoterUial  modea,  to  form  the 
subjum^Te;  u,  ICthou  lovcst  or  love.  If  he  loves,  or  lore.  Vanaor^  it  was  costraaaiy  to  omit 
Hu  Urmmaiiema  ia  ttio  saocnd  aad  third  persons  of  the  present  tenso  of  the  Subjunctive  mode. 
But  now  the  tenainations  are  generaUj/  retained,  except  when  the  elUp^  of  shaU  or  shouid  b  Im- 
plied; as,  If  be  obey,  I  a,  if  he  ehaJIfOr  alioiddohey." — Weldi  Grammar,  Abridged  Edition,  ^  11. 
AffiSn :  "  Ja  genercd,  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  Subjunctive,  ia  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indkative  ; 
bat  an  optical  form  in  the  second  and  third  person  [persons]  emgular,  is  used  in  the  following 
instanoos:  (1.)  Fatare  oontingeney  is  expressed  by  tlie  omission  of  the  Indicative  termination;  an, 
If  he  go,  ibr,  ilba  shall  go.  Though  ho  slay  me,  L  e.,  though  ho  should  slay  me.  (2.)  Lest  and 
that  anaexod  to  a  command  ore  followed  br  the  eUgttical  form  of  tho  Subjunctive ;  as,  Lore  not 
sleep  [,}  lest  thou  come  to  poverty.  (3.)  Jf  with  htt  following  it,  when  ftiturity  Is  denoted,  re- 
quires the  dUptical  form;  aa.  If  ho  but  touch  the  hills,  they  shall  smoke." — Ih.,  p.  126.  As 
for  this  achemo,  errors  and  inconsistencies  mark  every  port  of  it  First,  the  nilo  for  forming  tho 
Bubjnnctive  is  Ctlse,  and  is  plainly  contradicted  by  ail  thai  ia  true  In  tho  examples :  "  If  thou  bne," 
or,  "If  he  live,"  contuns  not  the  form  of  tho  indicative.  Secondly,  no  terminations  have  ever 
been  "  generally"  onuttod  Horn,  or  retained  in,  the  form  of  the  subjanctivo  present;  because  that 
part  of  tho  mood,  as  commonly  exhibited,  is  well  known  to  be  made  of  the  i-adical  verb,  without 
inflection.  One  ndght  aswell  talk  of  8ufG.xcs  for  tho  imperative,  "Zovethoo,"  or  "Doitma  bve." 
Thirdly,  «&aS  or  shmiH  can  never  be  really  implied  in  tho  subjunctive  present;  because  tho  sup- 
posed ellip^  needless  and  unexampled,  womd  chango  the  tense,  the  mood,  and  commonly  also 
the  meanmg.  "If  ho  shall,"  properly  implies  a  condition  of  fviure  csrtainty;  "If  ho  should,"  a 
supposition  of  duly :  the  truo  subjunctive  suggests  neither  of  those.  Fourthly,  "  tho  ellipsis  of 
shah,  or  should,"  ia  most  absurdly  called  above,  "tho  omission  of  tho  Ind'.cative  termination." 
Fifthly,  it  is  veiy  strangely  supposed,  that  to  omit  what  pertains  to  the  indicative  or  tho  potential 
mood,  wiU  produce  an  "  el^)tioal  fonn  the  Suttfunethe."  Sixthly,  such  examples  ns  the  last, 
"  If  he  dff  but  touch  tho  hille,"  having  the  auxiliaiy  do  not  inflected  as  in  tho  Indicative,  disprove  the 
whole  theory. 

Obs.  10.' — In  J.  R.  Chandler's  grammars,  are  taken  nearly  the  same  views  of  tho  "Subjunctive 
or  Conditional  Mood,"  that  have  just  been  noticed.  "  This  mood,"  wo  arc  told,  "  is  only  tho  in- 
dicative or  potential  mood,  with  the  word  f/ placed  before  the  nominative  case." — Oram,  of  1821, 
p.  48 ;  Gram,  of  1847,  p.  73.  Yet,  of  ovon  this,  the  author  has  said,  in  tho  former  edition,  "  It 
would,  perhaps,  bo  better  to  abolish  theuaeot  tiie  subjunctive  mood  entirely.  7^  um  Is  a  con- 
tinual source  of  dispute  among  grammarians,  and  of  perplexity  to  BCholaia" — Pago  33.  Tho 
sai^n^tive  verb  were, — (as,  "Were  I  a  king," — "If  I  were  a  king,"—)  which  this  author  fomwrly 
r^ected,  preferring  was,  is  now,  after  as.  and  twenty  years,  replaced  in  his  own,  examples ;  end 
yet  he  still  attempts  to  disgrace  it,  by  lalscly  representing  it  as  being  only  "  the  indicative  j^uraT' 
very  grossly  mtsappliodi    See  0/uuidler's  Common  School  Gram.,  p.  f  1. 

Obs.  11. — ITio /mperoiitw  mood  is  so  called  because  it  is  chiefly  used  in  ctminiandinff.  Itisthat 
brief  form  of  th^  verb,  by  wliich  we  directiy  urgo  upon  others  our  claims  and  wishes.  But  the 
nature  of  this  ur^ng  vaiies  according  to  tlw  relation  <^  the  parties.  We  command  inferiors ;  ex- 
hort equals;  entreat  snpo^ors;  permit  whom  we  will; — and  ail  this  same  imperatire  forin  of 
the  Torb.  In  answer  to  a  request,  tho  imp^ative  inipEefl  nothi^  more  than  pOTmlssion.  The 
will  of  a  superior  may  also  be  urged  imporatively  by  tiie  indicative  future.  This  form  is  particu- 
larly common  in  solemn  prohibitions ;  aa,  "  Thou  shtdt  not  kilL  •  «  *  Thou  ahalt  not  steal" — ' 
£xodus,  XX,  13  and  15.  Of  the  ten  commandments,  eight  are  negative,  and  all  these  aro  indica- 
tivo  in  form.  Tho  other  two  aro  in  the  imperative  mood :  Eeme>n!>er  the  sabbath  drvy  to  keep  it 
holy.  Sfnour  thy&tlier  and  thymother." — lb.  But  the  impjralive  form  lua/oisa  be  negative: 
as,  "  SbuiA  tut;  taste  not;  hatuBe  tuL"'~Ooio8aiaiii,  ii,  31. 


Tenses  are  those  modifications  of  tho  verb,  which  diatinguish  time. 

There  are  six  tenses  ;  the  Present,  the  Imperfectj  the  Feifeci,  the  Flu- 
perfect,  the  First-future,  and  the  Second-future, 

The  Present  tet^  is  that  which  expresses  what  now  exMfo,  or  is  taking 
phtce  :  as,  "  I  hear  a  noise  ;  somebody  is  coming" 

The  Imperfect  tense  is  that  which  expresses  what  took  place,  or  was 
occurring,  in  time  fully  past :  as,  "  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  hailed 
him  as  he  was  passing." 

The  Perfect  ten^  is  that  which  expresses  what  has  taken  place,  within 
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some  period  of  timo  not  yet  fully  past :  as,  "  I  have  seen  him  to-4ay  ; 
somethiDg  must  have  detained  him." 

The  Pluperfect  tense  is  4hat  which  expresses  what  had  ta^n  place,  at 
some  past  time  mentioned :  as,  "  I  had  seen  him,  when  I  met  you." 

The  Fir^-fv^re  tense  is  that  which  expresses  what  will  take  place 
hereafter  :  as,    I  shall  see  him  ^^in,  and  I  will  inform  him.'* 

The  Second-fiUure  tense  is  that  which  expresees  what  toill  have  taken 
place,  at  some  futm»  time  mentioned :  as,  "1  shall  have  seen  him  hy  to- 
moiTow  noon." 

OBSERYATIOXa 

One.  1. — Tbe  terms  here  defined  are  the  nttmes  usually  given  to  tboK  parts  of  the  verb  to  which 
they  are  in  this  urork  applied ;  and  though  some  of  thmi  are  not  bo  atiictly  appropriate  ae 
acaeatiflo  names  ought  to  be,  It  is  thought  inexpedient  to  duuge  them.  Tn  many  tdd  grammnra, 
and  even  in  the  early  editions  of  Murray,  the  three  past  tenses  are  celled  the  Pnterimper/ect, 
PrOerpetfed,  and  I\eterpluper/ect  From  these  names,  the  term  JVefcr,  (which  is  from  tlic  litin 
preposition  prteter,  meaning  beaide,  beyond,  or  past,)  has  been  well  dropped  for  tlio  eal^c  of  fcrcvity,* 

Ona  2, — The  diatioctive  epithet  Anptr/eci,  or  Preteriviperfect,  appeals  to  hnvo  Lcin  much  less 
accurately  employed  by  tbe  explainers  of  onr  knguagc,  tliaa  it  was  by  the  Latin  gmmniRriflns 
from  whcHn  it  was  borrowed.  That  tense  which  passes  in  our  schools  fc«  the  Imperfect,  (ae,  I 
tkpt,  did  eieep,  or  uw  fleejmi?,)  in  in  &ct^  bo  fhr  as  the  indicatiro  mood  is  concerned,  mere  ccm^eiy 
peat,  than  that  wUch  wo  the  Perfect  Ibmof  indeed  lias  attempted  to  show  that  the  name 
is  right;  and,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  one  could  wish  ho  had  succeeded.  But  crery  scholar 
most  obsorrc,  that  the  siroi^e  preterit,  which  is  tbe  flret  Ibrm  of  tliis  tense,  and  is  never  found  In 
any  other,  as  oAeQ  as  tbe  scntenoo  is  declarative,  tells  what  happened  within  seme  period  of  timo 
yitfly  past,  03  last  vxek,  last  year  ;  whereas  the  perfect  tenso  is  used  to  express  what  has  happened 
within  some  period  of  timo  not  yet  JvSy  past,  as  tJiia  toeek,  Out  year, '  As  to  the  completeneEe  of 
the  action,  there  is  no  diffcreuco;  for  what  has  ban  done  to-day,  is  as  completely  dove,  as  trliat 
vxu  acliieved  a  year  ago.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  tho  term  ^perfect  lias  no  other  af  plicability 
to  the  English  tooso  BO  called,  than  what  it  may  hovo  derived  flt^tiie  putidple  in  Aig,  which  we 
use  in  translating  tho  Latin  imperfect  tense:  bo,  Lormi^iam,  I  wu  eleepmg ;  LegAam,  1  was 
rMding;  Doc^m,  I  was  teaching.  And  if  for  this  reason  tho  wholo  English  tcnee,  with  all  its 
variety  of  forms  in  tho  different  moods,  "may,  with  propriety,  bo  denominated  imperfect;"  surclr. 
the  purtidpio  itself  should  bo  so  denominated  a  forliari :  for  it  always  conveys  tbia  Eame  idea,  of 
"aciimnoi  finished,"  be  tho  tense  of  its  accompanying  ouxilfflry  what  it  may. 

Obs.  3. — ^Tho  tenses  do  not  all  express  timo  witii  equal  preddrai;  nor  can  tho  whole  number 
in  any  language  supersede  the  nooesslty  of  adverbs  dt  tira^  much  less  of  dotes,  and  of  nouns 
ttiat  express  periods  of  dundlon.  The  trascs  of  the  indicattro  mood,  are  tite  most  definite;  and, 
for  tlus  reason,  as  wcH  as  for  some  othora,  the  explanations  of  all  these  modificatioiu  of  the  verb, 
are  made  wi^  particular  reference  to  that  mood.  Somo  suppose  tbe  compound  or  portidpial 

'  Some  gMmwwriMii  (niong  iriiom  are  Lowth,  Dalton,  Cobbctt,  and  CardelL— )  recwntx^  only  three  Xmtfr, 
or  **HmM,  of  BngUab  verba;  umelf,  tits  pnantt,  the  piui,  aiul  the  fatma.  A  few,  like  Ijithnm  Chili], 
daiiyinK  nil  the  eompound  tcnaea  to  t>e  teOKa.  uknowledge  ohIt  tho  Jtnt  two,  theprtmntKaA  the  pant;  and  tb«fe 
thtj  whl  hftTe  to  candBt  only  of  the  ilinple  or  radical  verb  ana  tho  rfmple  preterit  Borne  others,  who  neknowl- 
edg«  riz  tsnseii,  nieh  aa  ars  abore  deuribed,  hare  endeavoured  of  laUi  to  chempr  the  namn  of  a  mtjorlty  of 
them;  though  with  too  UtUo  agreetoant  amoiiK  tbemaelreB,  aa  may  bo  leon  bj  the  following  dtationa:  (1.)  >- Wo 
bare  aU  tenaea;  throe,  the  Present.  Pott,  and  Fvture,  to  repreaont  tine  In  a  gcnenl  waj;  and  thrre,  the 
J^etent  Per/tet,  PtutPerttO^  and  Attttra  Ar/ect,  to  repmcnt  the  precise  timo  at  ftniehinfj  the  »ctlon." — 
Fviejft  Orittn.,  1S34,  p.  S5.  (8.)  " There  are  tlx  tenses;  the  premtt,  tho  ptut,  ibojpreitnt  per/eet,  tbe  pa*t' 
M^ftet,  the /atUM,  and  \ba  /iitur»-per/eeL"—Bikjf»  Oram.,  IBM,  p.  SS.  (S.)  "There  ire  rix  temwH;  tbe 
/Vnsnt  and  Prtmnt  Perftet,  tbe  PaU  and  Pad  Pitr/ect,  and  tbe  Ftittire  and  Fuiure  Pm-/tft:'—FamvviC» 
Oram.,  ISC,  p.  84.  (4.)  "The  namea  of  the  tenaea  wUI  then  be,  Preamt,  Pretent  Ptrftct;  Patt.  PiiH  Per/ert; 
PMirt,  Attwre  Ptrftct.  They  are  utuaUy  named  aa  follows:  PnmTit,  Pnfect,  Ji,'per/eet,  Pivprrftct.  Fv- 
tvra,  Second  FtUnrt." — y.  Butler't  Oram,  IMS,  p.  OS.  (5.)  "  We  hare  rix  tenHcs tfii-.  pretimL  the  patt,  tho 
yWtwv,  tbe  premnt  perfect,  the  patt  ver/eet,  and  the  fiiturs  perfect."— WelUt  School  Grmn.,  1840.  p.  6S. 
<6l)  "  The  tenaea  In  Endlah  are  nz— the  Pnami,  tbe  Preeml-perfert,  the  Prraf,  the  PaU-perfeft,  the  Fvtvre, 
and  the  PWura^/ert.^'—BHiHoM'a  Orani.,  184».  p.  Tl.  I.T.)  "Vprbahnyn  Sis  Tensfs.  culled  the  Prcofnt.  the 
PerfoU-Prtsenty  the  Ptut,  the  Perfeet-Put,  tbe  Pvtmr^  and  the  Ptrfeet-Puivre.."—Fperuer'e  Gram.,  1689,  p. 
oa.  (6.)  "There  an  alx  tenaea;  the  nreamt,  poaC, /Mure,  present  perfect,  pant  ptrftct,  end  fvtvre  prrfeeL" 
— CbeetTf  Gram.,  IBSS,  p.  03.  (9.)  "The  tenses  are— the  jmiient,  tho  prtmnt  prrf ft;  tht  pa^  Xhe  paat  per^et ; 
ihafrUim,  the  future  perfect."S.  8.  Oroent'a  Ortm.,  J863,  p.  SB.  flO.i  '■  There  arq  rix  tensei ;  one  present, 
and  btit  one,  Area  pa^  and  tvo  fvinre."  Theyare  named  ttiiis;  "The  Premmt,  the  First  Pa^,  the  Sttond 
nut,  the  Third  I^ut,  the  First  Fmture,  the  Second  Fttture."—"  For  the  aake  of  eymmetTy,  to  rail  firo  of  them 
present,  and  (lao  onlrpaat,  while  one  only  ietmamt,  and  three  are  past  teneea.  In  to  Kserlfire  Irnth  to  beaiitv." 
—Ptnneo's  Oram,,  IBM,  pp.  6ft  and  TO.  "The  old  names,  tmptTfect.  perfect,  urd  plti]tfrfect,"  Tfhlch,  in  lS4B, 
Bntler  JosUy  admitted  to  be  tbe  wmat  namea  of  tbe  three  past  tenaea,  Dr.  Plnneo.  who  dates  1-Ie  (mpy-rlFiht 
from  I860,  moat  nnwarranUbly  deebrea  t  be  "now  pensrallg  iHsrarded r'—Analt/tieal  Onrm..  p.  78;  Satnt 
Rtetsed,  pt  81.  Theae  terms,  etlll  prodominant  in  nee,  he  strangely  eappoaea  to  hare  he^n  anddenly  nipcrscded 
by  others  which  are  no  better.  If  so  i^d :  ImoRlnlnK  tbnt  the  aehcme  which  Perley  or  Hllcy  Inlrodiiccil.  of  "  tito 
present,  two  poet,  saA  two  future  tenaea," — a  scheme  which,  he  aays,  "has  iio  foundation  in  truth,  end  fa  there* 
Tore  to  bo  rejected,"— had  prepared  the  way  for  the  above-eited  Itinoretion  of  his  own,  which  n'Bmly  preserU 
tho  old  Ideaa  nnder  new  tenne,  or  terme  partly  new,  and  wholly  onllkely  to  prevail.  WllUnm  Word,  one  of  the 
aUeat  of  ear  M  srammarbna,  rrierUnR  In  IW  tbe  two  tcrme  tmpwfeet  and  perfect,  adopted  otheta  wbleh 
nmrnTtemmfm:  bat  few,  if  miTi  have  sfaiee  named  the  leasee  aa  he  did,  thw:  "  m>  Prtsml,  tha  First  Pre- 
UriU,  a»  SseoHd  iVtkrfIa,  tik«  niper/ket,  tfea  Firtt  Ftriwn,  ths  Aomd  J^rtm"— VanTa  Onan.,  p.  4T. 
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form,  as  /  am  writing,  to  be  more  definite  in  time,  than  the  etmple  form,  as  I  write,  or  the  em- 
phatic form,  as  I  do  write;  and  accordingl7  they  divide  all  the  tenses  into  Indefiniie  and  Definite, 
Of  this  diviaioQ  Dr.  Webster  seems  to  daim  the  invention ;  for  he  gravdy  accuses  Murray  of 
copying  it  ui^ustly  fiom  him,  though  the  latter  acknowledges  in  a  note  upon  his  text,  it  "ie,  in 
pcu-t,  t^en  from  Webster's  Grunmar." — Murray's  Octavo  Gram.,  p.  13.  The  ^stributkin,  as  it 
Htonds  in  either  work,  is  not  worth  quarrelling  about :  it  is  evidently  more  oumbersome  than  use- 
ful Nor,  after  all,  is  it  true  that  the  compound  form  is  more  definite  in  time  than  the  otlier.  For 
example ;  "  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  aiwaya  betraying  hia  mihqpplneaB."— ^rt  Tkinb- 
inj,  p.  123.  Now,  if  was  betraying  were  a  more  definite  tease  than  belrayMl,  surely  the  adverb 
"  cUiaays"  would  require  the  latter,  rather  than  the  fbnner. 

Oits.  4, — The  present  tense,  of  the  indicative  mood,  expresses  not  only  what  is  now  actually 
going  on,  but  general  tratba,  and  customary  actions :  as,  "  Tioe  prodacta  miseiy." — "  He  luutent 
to  ropent^  who  gives  sentence  qoickly."— G>nmi'«  Lot.  Gram^  p.  71.  "  Amiaig  the  Farthiana,  the 
signal  ia  given  by  the  dram,  and  not  bythe  trumpet"— Jusftn.  Deceased  aut£ors  may  be  spoken 
of  in  the  present  tense,  because  they  seem  to  live  in  tlicir  w<nks;  aa^  "Seneca  reaaorta  and 
moraliiea  well" — Jfiim^.  "  Women  tt^k  better  than  men,  from  the  superior  shape  of  their 
tongues:  an  ancient  wiiter  apeaka  of  their  loquacity  three  thousand  yem  ago." — OanUner'B 
Music  of  Nature,  p.  27. 

0b3.  5. — The  test,  John,  viii,  68,  "Before  Abraham  vms,  I  am,"  is  a  literal  Grecism,  and  not 
to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  pure  English :  our  idiom  would  seem  to  require,  "  Before  Abraliam 
toaa,  I  existed."  In  animated  narratiTe,  however,  the  present  tense  is  often  substituted  for  the 
past,  by  the  figure  emiliage.  In  such  cases,  past  tenses  and  present  may  occur  together ;  because 
tiie  btt«  are  used  merdy  to  bring  past  ev«its  more  Tividly  before  as :  as,  *'  Ulysses  mAet,  not 
knoiring  where  he  was." — Pope.  "The  dictator  fiiea  fiH^rard  to  the  cavaby,  beseeching  them  to 
dismount  fit«i  their  horses.  Tb^  obeyed;  they  dimwwU,  rvsh  onward,  and  for  vancouriers  show 
their  bucklers." — lAvy.  On  this  principle,  pertiaps,  the  following  couplet,  \riiicli  Mum^  cco- 
demns  as  bad  English,  may  be  justified  : — 

"  Him  portion'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  taboitr,  and  the  old  who  rest."    See  Murray's  Key,  B.  13. 

Oua  6. — ^The  present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  that  of  the  indicative  when  procedod 
by  as  soon  as,  afier,  before,  iili,  or  when,  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  fbture  timo ;  as,  "  If 
lie  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?" — MaiL,  rii,  10.  "  If  I  wiU  that  he  tarry  UU  I  cotne, 
what  is  tliat  to  thee?  Follow  thou  ma" — John,  xxi,  22.  "When  he  arrives,  I  will  send  ibr 
you."  The  imperative  mood  has  but  one  tenae,  and  that  la  always  present  with  regard  to  tlio 
giving  of  the  command ;  though  what  is  commanded,  moat  be  done  in  the  future,  if  done  at  aO. 
So  the  subjunctive  may  convey  a  present  supposition  of  what  the  will  of  an  other  may  moke  un- 
ccTtoiu  :  as,  "  If  thou  cofoU  me  therefore  a  partner,  receive  him  as  myself" — St  Faui  to  FhUemm, 
17.  The  perfect  indicative,  like  the  present,  ia  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  ^e  that  is 
relatively  ftitoro ;  as,  "  He  will  bo  fatigued  before  he  has  wajtced  a  mile." — "  My  lips  ^all  utt^ 
pnuflc^  when  thoa  host  tat^  mo  thy  statotes."— Aoinu,  cxix,  170.  "  Marvel  not  at  this :  for 
the  hour  is  coming,  in  tbe  which  all  that  are  In  the  graves,  shiiu  bear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  lifo ;  and  th^  that  ham  dcm  evil,  unto 
the  r«iurrection  of  damnation." — John,  v,  28. 

Obs.  7. — -What  is  called  tiie  present  infinitive,  can  scarcely  bo  s^d  to  express  any  particular 
time.*  It  is  usually  dependent  on  nn  other  verb,  and  thereforo  relative  in  time.  It  may  be  con- 
nected with  any  tense  of  any  mood:  as,  "I  iniimdtodo  it;  I  ititended  to  do  it;  lhave  iatended  to 
do  it;  I  liod  intended  to  do  it;"  Ac.  For  want  of  a  better  mode  of  exprcaaon,  we  often  use  the 
infinitive  to  denote  fyituri^,  eepecially  when  it  seems  to  bo  taken  adjectivdy ;  to,  "  The  time  io 
emae," — "The  worid  to  eome," — "Bapture  to  be."  Tbn,  sometimes  witii  the  a>wkward  ad> 
ffition  about,  is  the  mly  Bobstitate  wo  have  for  thelAtia  fiiture  participle  in  rvs,  as  vrnterw,  to 
coma,  or  about  to  come.  This  phraseology,  according  to  Home  Tooke,  (see  Diveriioas  Parley, 
Yo\.  ii,  p.  457,)  is  no  fitter  than  that  of  our  ancestors,  who  for  this  purpose  used  the  same  prepo- 
sition, but  put  the  participle  in  ing  after  it,  in  lieu  of  the  radical  verb,  which  we  choose  to  employ: 
69,  "  Generacions  of  eddris,  who  shewido  to  you  to  fie  fiv  wraththe  to  comynge  — MaiL,  iii,  7. 
Common  Yersion:  "0  generation  of  viptasl  who  hath  warned  yon  to  flee  fiom  the  wrath  to 
eomef*  "Art  thou  tiiat  art  to  comyitge,  other  abidcnwo  on  other?*'— JfofC.,  xi,  3.  Common 
Version :  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  "  Sotheli  there  the  Bbq> 
was  to  pattyng  out  the  charge." — Dedis,  xxi,  3,  Common  Ternon :  "For  there  the  sliip  was  to 
unlade  her  burden." — Acta,  xxi,  3.  Ohurcliill,  after  changing  the  names  the  two  infinitive 
tenses  to  "JWure  tmper/<rf*  and  "i^Wwrepcr/oci,"  odds  the  following  note :  "  The  tenses  <rf  the 
infinitive  mood  are  usually  termed  present  and  preterperfect :  but  this  is  certainly  improper;  for 
they  are  so  completely  fbton^  that  what  is  called  the  present  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood  is  often 
employed  simply  to  expresa  nitority;  as,  'The  life  to  eome.' " — Ifao  Gram.,  p.  249. 

Obs.  8. — ^Tne  {dupwfoct  tense,  when  used  conditionally,  in  stead  of  ex|»'esBiiwwbBt  actuaBy 
Jiad  taken  place  at  a  past  time,  almost  always  implies  that  the  action  Ana  soppoaed  nsmr  vaaper- 
fiirmed;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  sai^xjsition  bo  mods  fai  a  magaHBeform,  it  su^iesta  that  the  event 

'  "Tba  InftoldvB  mood,  u  'tocUiM,'  maj  be  called  tlie  ume  of  the  verb;  It  «*rries  Mflfar  Him  nor  a.^lnm>. 
ttan;  but  rimidr  upreaMi  Uut  attrtbah-,  acUoo,  or  Hate  of  ttiloga,  which  Ii  to  be  tbe  nil^Mt  of  Qie  oOiot 
moods  and  tsaaei^" — Utrft's  Ltetws,  ^  81.  Bf  tbe  WOTd  "mtt^*  tha  Doetw  does  not  h»ra  m«aa  tha  iwntf- 
notttw  to  the  otbar  moods  and  teoM,  bat  tlw  mitirtaf  4f  tiMB,  w  that  wUoh  la  ft^ 
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hadoeeiartd:  as,  "Lord,  it  ihaa  hadit  been  here,  mj  brntiier  had  not  dietL" — John,  si,  32.  "Ifl 
had  not  eome  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  mt  had  aa ;  but  now  they  baye  no  cloak  for  their 
tin."— John,  XT,  22.  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thoo,  at  lean  ia  this  thj  day,  the  things  which 
bekng  onto  thy  peace  I  But  now  they  are  hid  from  tiiine  eyes."— Lube,  xiy,  42.  The  euppoai- 
tioD  is  soinetimes  indicated  by  a  mere  transpoattioQ  <£  the  verb  and  its  subject ;  in  irtiich  case^ 
the  coDjonctioD  is  omitted;  an,  **Badye  UMevedlboKB,  would  Iutb  believed  me."— .Mkn, 
v,46. 

^^BidllnllfMghtanwaaX,  ne  tbrast 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  In  the  dust"— iSbittL 

On  9.— Td  the  lanipugQ  OS  proidiecy  wo  find  tho  part  tenses  tcit  often  nbetitnted  fer  tlje 
Ibbir^  especial^  wbes  the  inrediction  is  remarkably  clear  and  i^iednc.  Han  is  a  creature  of 
pRsent  knowledge  only ;  bat  it  is  certain,  that  He  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  has 
BODetiines  revealed  to  him,  and  by  bim,  things  deep  in  Ihturity.  Thus  the  mcred  seer  who  is 
asteemed  the  most  eloquent  of  the  andent  prophets,  more  tlian  teven  hundred  years  before  the 
events  occonred,  ^loke  of  the  Ticarions  snfferings  of  Christ  aa  of  things  already  past,  and  even  then 
desoibed  thera  in  the  phraseology  (tf  historical  facts  :  "  Surely  he  hath  borne  oar  grie&,  and  ew- 
ritd  our  sonows :  yet  we  did  esteem  liim  Btridfcen,  smitten  of  Ood,  and  afflhiteiC  Bat  he  waa 
VBMdid  fcr  our  trau^jeasions ;  he  wufinitod  for  oor  iniquities:  the  duitisement  dC  our  peace 
WH  iqxRt  bim ;  and  by  bis  stripes  we  are  bealed." — /mtoA,  litL  4  and  S.  Jlultiidied  instances  of 
a  uuiar  qipUcaticm  of  the  past  tenses  to  ftiture  eroiitSi  occur  in  the  BlUe^  espedallj  In  tlw  wrt^ 
ingi  of  this  prophet. 

PERSONS  AND  NUMBERS. 

The  person  and  nnmber  of  a  verb  are  thoee  modificationB  ia  which  it 
a^ees  with  its  subject  or  nominative. 

In  each  number,  there  are  three  persons ;  and  in  each  person,  two 
niimberB:  thus. 

Singular.  Plural. 
Ist  per.  I       love,  let  per.  We  love, 

2d  per.  Thou  lovest,  2d  per.  Tou  love, 

3d  per.  He    loves ;  3d  per.  They  love, 

Bc&utions  universally  applicable  have  already  been  given  of  all  these 
thinf^ ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  define  them  again  in  this  place. 

\Vhere  ihe  verb  is  varied,  the  second  person  singular  is  regularly 
formed  by  adding  sj  or  efif  to  the  first  person  ;  and  the  third  person  sin- 

filar,  m  like  manner,  by  adding  8  or  es:  as^  I  see,  thou  aeeat,  he  sees; 
give,  thou  givestj  he  gives;  I  go,  thou  goest^  he  goes;  I  Jly,  thou  fiiest, 
lie  Riea;  I  vex,  thou  vexest,  he  vexes;  I  lose,  thou  losest,  he  loses. 

Where  the  verb  is  not  varied  to  denote  its  person  and  number,  these 
properties  are  inferred  from  its  subject  or  nominative  :  as,  If  I  love^  if 
thon  hoe,  if  he  love;  if  we  hve,  if  you  Zove,  if  they  lov9. 

OBSERVATIOITS. 

Obs.  1. — It  is  ooniddered  a  principle  of  Universal  Grammar,  tbat  a  finite  vo^  must  agree  with 
iu  ml^ect  or  nominative  in  p«son  and  number.  Upon  tbia  principle,  we  ascribe  to  every  such 
^  the  person  and  number  of  the  nominatiTe  word,  whcUier  the  verb  itself  be  Uterally  modi- 
fled  by  the  rdation  or  not  The  dooCrbie  must  be  ctnistantly  taii^  and  obserred,  in  er^iy 
lasgoage  in  whidi  tbe  Torbs  hare  any  voWdMoM  of  this  kind.  But  suiqxise  an  instance  of  a 
Woage  in  which  all  tho  verbs  were  entirely  destituto  of  such  inflections ;  the  prindple,  as 
re^rds  diat  language^  most  drop.  Finite  verbs,  in  such  a  case,  would  stiU  relate  to  their  eub- 
jtctB,  or  noaUnatiTeB,  agreeably  to  tbe  sense;  but  they  would  certainly  bo  rendered  incapable 
of  adding  to  this  relaticm  any  agreement  or  disagreement.  So  tho  coDCords  which  belong  to 
tdjeetivn  and  partidplee  in  Z^tin  and  Greek,  are  rejected  in  English,  and  there  lemaina  to  these 
puta  speech  nothing  but  a  edmple  relation  to  their  nouns  according  to  tho  sense.  And  by 
dw  laahkmabto  substitution  of  yon  Sax  thou,  tbe  concord  of  English  verbs  with  their  nomioa- 
tire^  if  made  to  depend,  in  oommon  practioe,  on  little  more  than  one  idnfde  terminntional  s, 
vbich  is  used  to  tarn  one  person  of  me  nnmbor  of  cue  tense  Of  one  mood  of  each  T«rb.  So 
near  does  this  practioD  bring  lis  to  tbe  dropping  dt  what  is  yet  called  a  universal  prind|^  of 

jJSIDBBr.^ 

*  Bonw  fnunmilMH  abrardir  denr  tbftt  peraont  and  nnmben  aro  proportle*  of  vertw  at  all :  not  Indeed  bc- 
tuuesarwrba  have  ao  fer  InHeetlona,  or  Mcaoao  theae  authors  iriih  to  discard  tho  little  distliictlon  thot  re- 
"■In*;  but  boeaiiae  tlu]r  have  aonw  fondftil  coDCepttDn,  that  theae  proprrtlea  ca&Dot  pertain  to  a  verK  Yet, 
VMS  they  eoBM  to  their  qmtu,  tbcj  all  forget,  that  if  a  verb  bM  no  pmon  and  number,  it  cannot  aRree  wilb 
■MntaatbaiB Ona raipMta.  ThwKnmjUii  "■ftriMi,itrigOyipe«idiigil»»qwJityaatb<dOBg«iio<lfl»«rH 
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Obs.  2. — Id  most  languages,  there  ore  In  oocfa  tense,  Uiroug^  all  the  looods  ereiy  verb,  six 
diS^rent  traminaticHis  to  diatinguiBh  Uto  cUSbrent  persons  and  nombera.  This  will  bo  well  undei^ 
stood  by  Qvery  one  wbo  boa  ever  glanced  at  tbo  verbs  bs  exhibited  in  uoy  Latin,  Crock,  French, 
Spanish,  or  Italian  grammar.  To  explain  it  to  ottiers,  a  brief  ezamfde  slmil  bo  given  :  (with  tho 
remark,  that  tbo  lAtin  [Hoaoun^  bore  inserted,  aro  seldom  exprescd,  except  fur  emphasis:) 
'^Ego  amo,  I  love;  7^  amaa,  Thoa  lovcet;  Hie  OTnat,  He  loves;  Noa  amamtis,  "Wo  love;  Vo3 
amatis,  Yoa  love;  lUi  omanl,  They  love."  Hence  it  maj  bo  perceived,  ttiat  the  paucity  of  vari- 
ations in  the  Ea^ah  verb,  is  a  very  striking  pecuharity  of  our  langn^e.  Whether  we  aro  gaia- 
ers  or  losera  by  this  eimpUd^,  is  a  question  lor  learned  idhaiess  to  discussL  The  common  people 
who  speak  EngUsb,  have  br  loss  inclination  to  add  new  endings  to  oar  verba,  than  to  drop  or 
avoid  all  the  remains  of  tho  old.  Lowth  and  Uuiray  tell  ns,  "  This  scanty  provision  of  termina- 
tions if  sugicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  discourse ;  and  that,  "  J'br  Oiia  rwuM,  tiie  plural  tenmna- 
tion  en,  (they  loven,  they  weren,)  formerly  in  use,  was  hid  aaida  as  WMeceHory,  ana  has  long  boon 
obsoleto.  — Lowth's  Oram.,  p.  31 ;  Murray's,  63. 

Ous.  3. — ^Though  modern  u'U^o,  especially  in  common  conversation,  evidently  Inclines  to  drop 
or  shun  all  unnecessary  sufBxos  and  hidectious,  still  it  is  troo^  tiiat  the  English  verb  in  some  of 
its  parts,  varies  its  tormination,  to  dtstingabdi,  or  agree  vrith,  the  ^fibrent  peisma  and  nambcra. 
The  change  ia,  however,  priacipally  oonflnod  to  tho  second  and  third  persons  ringnlar  of  tho  pres- 
ent tense  of  indicative  inoot.1,  and  to  the  auzHitiries  hast  and  kas  of  the  perfect  In  the 
ancient  biblical  style,  now  usjd  only  on  soteom  occasions,  tho  second  person  Bioguktr  is  &stin> 
guiahed  through  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  potential  moocl&  And  as  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun thou  is  now  mostly  confined  to  the  solemn  style,  the  terminntions  of  that  stylo  are  retained 
in  oonnexicm  with  it,  through  all  tiie  following  examples  of  the  coiyugatioa  <3S  verbs.  In  the 
plmal  number,  there  is  no  variation  of  ending,  to  demote  the  difforent  persons ;  and  the  verb  in 
the  three  persons  ploral,  (with  the  two  exceptions  ors  and  mn^  ih>m  am  and  wo^)  is  the  same  as 
in  tho  first  person  Angular.  Kor  docs  the  use  of  yon  for  the  singular,  warrant  its  connexion 
with  any  other  than  the  plural  form  of  tho  verb.  Tlus  strange  and  needless  conftuion  of  the 
number;),  is,  in  all  languages  that  indulge  it,  a  practical  inconvenience.  It  would  doubtless  have 
been  much  better,  had  Giou  and  j/ou  still  kept  their  respective  places — the  one^  nominative  singu- 
lar— tho  other,  objective  plural — as  they  appear  in  the  Bible.  But  as  the  English  verb  is  always 
attended  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  expressing  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  no  ambiguity  arises 
from  the  want  of  particular  terminations  in  the  verb,  to  dwting""'**  the  different  persons  and 
nombera. 

Osa  ^.—Althon^  oar  language.  In  its  ordkiary  ns^  »luUts  fhe  votbs  in  sudi  forms  only,  as 
will  make,  whan  put  together,  but  a  very  ^mpte  conjugation ;  there  is  probably  no  other  language 
on  earth,  in  which  it  would  be  so  diClcult  for  a  learned  grammarian  to  fix,  settle,  and  exhibit,  to 
the  satiaihction  of  himself  and  others,  the  prindplos,  paradigms,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which  ore 
necessary  for  a  full  and  just  oxiiibitioa  of  tha  part  of  speech.  This  difficulty  is  owiog,  partly  to 
inoompatibilitios  or  unsottlod  boutidorios  bk^weon  tho  solemn  and  tho  ^miliar  style;  partly  to 
diSbrnicea  in  the  same  stylo  botwcon  ancient  usage  and  modem ;  partly  to  interfering  daima  of 
new  and  old  forma  of  the  preterit  and  the  perfect  participle ;  partly  to  tiie  oonflicUng  notiona  of 
diS»wt  grammarians  roepecth^;  the  subjunctive  mood;  and  partly  to  tho  blind  t^iodty  with 
which  many  writers  adhore  to  rugged  derivatives,  and  prefor  unutterable  contractions  to  smooth 
and  easy  abbreviationa.  For  example:  a  dergyman  eayn  to  a  ludcy  gamester,  (1.)  "  Yoa  dioeU 
in  a  house  which  you  neither  jdanned  nor  built.  A  member  of  tho  Society  of  Friends  would  say, 
(2.)  "  Thou  dweUsf  in  a  house  which  ihoa  oeitheT  planned  ina  buUL"  Or,  if  not  a  scholar,  as  likely 
as  not,  (3.)  "  Thee  da^  in  a  houso  which  thee  neither  planned  nor  httitt."  The  old  or  solemn 
B^le  would  b3,  (4.)  "  Thoa  dwdisal  in  a  bouse  wluch  ih(nt  noither  jiaaaedst  nor  buUdediA."  Sc«ne 
untasteful  and  overgrammaticol  poet  will  have  it,  (5.)  "  Thon  dwelTst  in  holla  thou  noither  plaan'dst 
nor  buUddiL"  The  doctrine  of  Murray's  Onunmar,  and  of  most  others,  would  require,  (C.)  "  Thou 
datSeH  in  a  house  which  thou  neither  plannedst  nor  buUieat"   Or,  (according  to  this  author's 

bnt  to  Doaiu  and  pnrnooni.  Wc  any,  however,  that  tho  verb  VMitt  offrea  with  Its  nomlnaHvc  In  piraon,  u  well 
u  In  nnmber."— Gram,  in  FantUiar  Le^t,  p.  4tl.  J.  W.  WsmiiT:  "In  truth,  number  a:;'l  person  are  nU 
ptvperUea  qf  verba.  Hr.  Hurniy  gr^itii,  ttiat,  'la  phlloMpfalcal  ■triet^ioM,  botb  nnmbur  and  pci'eiiii  might  (saf, 
tNoy)  be  excluded  from  eTery  verb,  u  they  uo.  In  hct,  the  properilea  of  nibiitaatlves,  not  u  purl  of  tho  ewenoe 
of  tiie  verb.' " — FhllotopbiaU  Gram.,  p.  03.  Thli  autbor'v  role  of  arotAz  for  verbs,  mnkss  them  ii;;ree  vttlt 
their  nomlaattTes.  not  iu  penon  and  number,  but  Id  ternrfnoMon,  orelaeia  nobodg  knowt  what :  "A  TorbmiMt 
vary  itt  teritUnatiotw,  bo  ua  to  kpcroa  with  the  nomhiattvo  to  whtoh  it  U  conneetad.  — 7b.,  p.  1US.  B<it  Murrtf'a 
Tuleli,  "  A  verb  muxt  agree  with  Ita  nomlnatiTd  caae  In  number  and  penon:"  and  thii  doctrltii:  In  dlrcctlf 

Sagnant  to  that  laterpretadon  of  hli  vorda  above,  bj  which  theae  gentlemen  have  eo  ^eglouxly  misled  tbcu- 
rea  and  othera  Undoubtedly,  both  the  nnmbcra  and  the  poraona  of  all  English  verbs  might  bo  abolUbcd, 
and  the  language  would  alllt  be  Intelllj^ble.  But  while  any  auch  dlatlnotioQa  remain,  and  tho  verb  la  actually 
modified  to  form  thora,  tttty  belong  aa  property  to  this  part  of  apeech  as  they  ean  to  any  other.  De  Bacy  caya, 
"  The  distinction  of  nnmber  eceura  in  the  verb  j"  and  Uien  adds,  **  yet  this  dlstlnetlon  doca  not  properly  betonff 
to  the  verb,  aa  It  slgniflos  nothing  which  can  be  nnmbeted." — Fittdlek't  Vereion,  p.  6*.  Thii  doceplive  reaaon 
la  only  a  new  form  of  tho  blundi-r  which  I  bare  onee  expowd,  of  oonfoundlng  the  numbcra  In  ijiammar  with 
numbera  In  arithmetic.  <t.  M.  Putnam,  after  repeating  what  Is  above  cited  ft-ora  Murray,  adds :  "  The  lemui 
,  number  and  penon,  as  applle'l  to  the  vurb  are  JIgureUive.  The  propertloa  which  belong  to  one  thing,  for  con- 
venience' sake  nro  uscrib^d  to  nnothi>r." — 0mm.,  p.  4'J.  Klrkharo  Imaglaca,  If  ten  men  build  a  house,  or  tiaot- 
gate  a  ahip  round  the  world,  they  perform  Just  "  Cm  aettont,"  and  no  more.  "  Common  senee  teachoa  you," 
aayahe,  "  Xtu,t  there  mutt  be  as  many  astiont  ae  then  are  a-itort;  and  that  tho  verb  when  It  haa  no  form  or 
ending  to  ihow  It,  la  as  itrlotly  plnml,  aa  when  It  has.  So,  In  the  phrase,  *  Ve  toalk,'  the  verb  walk  is  [of  the] 
flnt  person,  beeauae  It  expresses  the  astiont  performed  by  the  weaken.  .  The  verb,  then,  when  oorreetly  writ- 
tea,  alwaja  agreat,  in  msf,  vlUi  Ua  nomlnanTe  in  number  and  peraon."— XfrtAenn'a  Oram.,  p*  It  aeoma 
to  aa,  that  theae  antbors  do  not  very  wall  know  what  peraona  or  nombera.  In  grammar,  are. 
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method  of  avoiUng  impIeBsaDt  aomida,)  tiie  more  complex  form,  (7.)  "  Thou,  dost  dwdl  in  a  house 
which  thm  neither  didst  plan  nor  didst  build."   Out  of  these  an  other  poet  will  make  the  line^ 
(8.)  **  Dost  cbotU  ia  halls  which  tbott  oar  plaaa'dat  nor  baiWtt"   An  other,  mom  taBtefblly,  would 
the  «f  of tiie  jsetarit,  aod  owtracttiia  preaentiaBintbe  seoondinataaoe  above:  tho^ 

'^TkoadadbtbibOis  Sim  iiaOm  farmed  nocbuitt, 
And  revebf  there  bi  riches  won  gdlt" 

Obs.  5. — ^K'ow  let  all  these  nine  different  EmoB  of  saying  the  same  thing,  by  the  Esamc  verbs,  fn 
the  same  mood,  nnd  the  same  two  tenses,  be  consldavd.  Let  it  nlao  be  noticed,  Umt  for  these 
same  verbs  within  thcEe  limits,  there  are  jet  other  form?,  of  a  complex  kind ;  es,  "  You  do  dweU," 
or,  "  You  cure  dwtUiny ;"  vaeA'mXvxLo^y  "  Thou  dost  dweli,"  or,  "  Thou  art  dwetUng :"  eo,  "  Yoadid 
plan,"  or,  "  You  uvre  planning;"  used  in  lieu  oi,  "  Thou  didst  pkm,"  or,  "  Thou  wast  planning.^^ 
Take  into  the  account  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Webster  and  others,  that,  "  You  was  pianninff,"  or, 
*' Tou  vKa  &u»Utni7,"  ia  a  still  better  form  for  the  aingular  number;  and  well  "establislied  by 
national  usage^  both  here  and  in  Ehigtand."— /mpnHwi  Oram^  p.  2S.  Add  the  less  inaccurate 
pracUoo  of  aome^  who  use  wu  and  did  fiunillariy  with  ffwu;  as,  "  Thou  viaa  pkmning,  cUd  thai 
hi3df"  Uoltiply  all  this  variety  tenfold,  with  a  view  to  the  otiier  nx>od8  and  tenses  of  these 
three  vertw^  dutdi,  plan,  and  build;  then  extend  the  product,  whatever  it  i^  from  these  three 
common  wtMrds,  to  all  the  verbs  in  the  English  language.  Tou  will  thus  begin  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  preceding  observation.  But  this  ia  only  a  part  of  it ;  for  all  these 
tiiinga  relate  raily  to  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb.  The  double  question  ia,  'Which  of 
these  fonns  ou£^t  to  be  ^jHoved  and  taught  fi>r  that  person  and  number?  and  which  of  them 
OQght  to  be  censnrod and  rejected  as  bad  EngUsh?  Thisquestton  is  periiaps  as  important,  as  any 
mt  can  arise  in  Eoglish  grammar.  With  a  fow  can<Ud  observations  by  way  of  illustration,  it  wiU 
be  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader. 

Obs.  6. — The  hbtory  of  youyouing  and  thouOieeing  appears  to  be  this.  Persons  in  high  stations, 
b^i^  usually  surrounded  by  attendants,  it  become,  many  centuries  ago,  a  spedea  of  court  flattery, 
to  address  individuals  of  this  class,  io  the  plural  number,  as  if  a  great  man  were  something  more 
than  one  person.  In  this  way,  the  notion  of  greatness  was  agreeably  mulUpUed,  and  those  who 
laid  claim  to  such  honour,  soon  began  to  think  themselves  insulted  whenever  they  were  addressed 
with  any  other  than  the  pliual  pronoua*  Humbler  people  yielded  through  fear  of  offence ;  and 
the  practice  extended,  intimi^  to  all  ranks  of  sodety:  so  that  at  present  tho  customary  mode  of 
ftmiiiftf  as  well  as  complimentary  addrea^  is  altogotlier  plural ;  botli  the  verb  and  the  pronoun 
bdng  used  in  that  form.f  This  practice^  \rtiich  oombunds  one  of  tho  most  important  distinctions  of 
the  langu^^  aSbrds  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  fashion.  It  has  made  propriety  itself  seem 
improper.  But  shall  it  be  a]k>wed,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  confound  _  our  conjugations 
and  overturn  our  grammar  ?  Is  it  right  to  introduce  it  into  our  paradigms,  as  the  only  form  of 
the  second  person  singular,  that  modern  usage  acknowledgea  ?  Or  la  it  expedient  to  augment  by 
It  that  multiplicity  of  other  forms,  which  must  either  take  this  same  place  or  bo  utterly  rejected? 
With  due  deference  to  those  grammarians  who  have  adopted  Mie  or  the  other  of  these  methods, 
the  author  of  this  work  answers  all  these  questions  doddedly  in  the  negative.  It  is  not  to  be 
d«ued,  that  the  use  of  the  plural  for  the  singular  is  now  so  common  as  to  form  the  amtamary  mode 
<^  address  to  individuals  of  every  rank.  Tho  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  however,  con- 
tinue to  employ  the  singular  number  in  Cunilior  discourse ;  and  custom,  which  has  now  destroyed 
the  compliment  of  the  plural,  has  removed  also  the  supposed  opprobrium  of  the  singukr,  and  plaiced 
it  on  an  equality  with  the  plural  in  point  of  respect.  The  angular  is  univcrmlly  employed  in 
referenoe  to  the  Soweme  Bemg ;  and  is  generally  pteforred  in  poetry.  It  is  the  language  of 
SoriptarB^aodt^theFrajrer-Book;  and  is  ctHiaistentiy  retained  in  neariy  bU  our  {prunmars;  though 
iu>t  always  perhaps,  consistently  treated. 

Obs.  7. — ^Whatever  is  fashionable  in  speech,  the  mere  disciples  of  fashion  will  always  approve; 
and,  probably,  they  will  think  it  justidablo  to  despise  or  n^lect  all  that  is  otherwisa  These  may 
be  contented  with  the  sole  use  of  such  forms  of  address  as,  "  You,  you,  sir;" — "  You,  you,  madam. 
But  the  literati  who  so  neglect  all  the  services  of  zeligitHi,  as  to  finget  that  these  are  yet  conducted 
in  Sngliah  independently  of  all  Uiis  fbshionable  yoivoaing,  most  needs  be  poor  Judges  of  what 
belong  to  tlieir  ownjnstificalion,  either  aa  grammarians  or  as  moral  agents.  A  fashion  by  virtue 
of  which  millions  of  yooths  aro  now  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  that  form  of  address  which,  in 
their  own  tongue^  ia  most  appropriate  to  poetry,  luid  ^one  ad^tod  to  prayer,  is  perhaps  not  quite 
00  light  a  matter  es  some  people  Imagine.  It  is  at  least  so  for  firom  being  a  good  reason  for  dis- 
placing that  form  from  tho  paradigms  of  our  verbs  ia  a  grammar,  that  indeed  no  better  needs  be 
offered  for  tenaciously  retaininj  it.   Many  children  may  thus  Icam  at  school  what  all  should  know, 

*  John  DMpauter,  vboxe  ampla  Gramm-kr  of  the  Latin  languago  appeared  In  Its  third  edition  In  1517,  repre> 
Bsnta  this  praettoe  u  n  corruption  ori^tDLiitig  In  fulM  pride,  and  maliifailned  by  the  >-iekedneiw  of  hungry  tlat- 
tonn.  On  tlia  twenlluth  l«iif  of  his  Bjntnx,  he  uyit,  "Tldentor  liodls  ChrUtUni  superblorev,  quam  olim 
ethniel  lniperatore«,  qui  dll  habcri  volueruDt;  nam  hi  nnnquam  Invltl  audiernDt  pronomlna  tu,  tibt,  tutM.  Qiua 
d  hodle  Kllctit  iDonMbonim  antlititi,  aut  deoono,  ant  pontifid  dieaator  aut  Mribaatur,  Tidebitur  Ita  loquooi  aut 
■oribeDS  blasphemasio,  et  anathemate  dlgnni :  nee  tamen  Ahbaa,  aut  pontifex,  tam  Kgri  feret,  qnam  HalcU, 
mot  faraellcl  gnathonea,  his  awltiteiites,  et  Toolferaiitea,  Sie  Zoou«ri«,  out  aeribtt,  ponttfteif  QulntUloDUfl  et 
Donatue  dtennt  barbarlimam,  aut  soltBclnuam  eiw,  alqula  nnl  dloat.  Salvete."  The  learned  Erasmus  atoo  ridl* 
cnled  this  prw^lce,  calling  those  who  adopted  It,  "  vtuMalore*,"  or  vmiyvtMrs, 

t  "  By  a  pereernion  tf  lanffutuje  the  pronoun  you  is  almost  ioTariabl^  used  for  the  lecoDd  persoQ  iJngulmr,  as 
as  planli  almjs,  however,  retaliunc  the  plural  verb;  as,  'Hy  frlimd,  you  tirrits a  good  band.'  Zlkou  la 
ooBflaed  to  ■  ■olenn  i^le,  or  [to]  pootlaa  oompoddooi."— CAatuU«r'fl  Onmimar,  EdUioa  of  UU,  p.  41 ;  Ed. 
et  1HT|  p.  6fc 
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and  xrhtA  tiiere  ia  little  chanoe  fbr  them  to  leam  etewhero.  Not  all  that  presumo  to  imiiiEt?r  □ 
reli^OD,  are  wdl  acquuntad  with  what  is  called  the  solemn  style.  Not  all  that  presume  to  espbta 
itingrammBra,dolaiowwhatitia.  A  Uteworic,  which  boasted  the  patronage  of  I>e  Witt  C&uiia 
and  trough  the  iuHueace  of  fiUse  ptaise  came  ni^  to  be  imposed  by  a  law  "Sew  Yoric  ob  all 
the  common  schools  of  that  State ;  and  which,  being  subsequently  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  a  ^a: 
price,  was  there  republidbed  under  the  nam^  of  the  "  National  School  Manual ;"  gires  Ibe  fcdhnr- 
account  of  this  part  of  grammar:  "In  the  solemn  and  poetic  styles,  the  aeontd  peisn  a> 
gular,  in  both  tho  above  tenses,  is  thou ;  and  the  second  person  iduntl,  is  ye^  or  ffou.  The  xuk. 
to  agree  with  tha  second  person  singular,  changes  its  termination.  Thus:  2d  penoB,  ring.  Pre. 
Ttfndo,  Tboa  wallcast,  or  Thou  waOtOk.  Impetftct  ToDse^  Tlun  walkedst  In  tiia  third  penn 
singfular,  ia  the  aboKttjfiea,  the  verti  has  Bomettmes  a  df^Sirenf  tomioalkm;  an,  Present  Teoc, 
He,  she,  or  it  walks  or  walkcth.  The  above  form  of  ii^Uetion  va&j  bo  applied  to  aU  verim  mad  in 
the  solemn  or  poetic  stylta  ;  but  for  ordinary  porpoaes,  I  have  supposed  it  ■pmper  to  enplor  ib 
form  of  tha  verb,  adopted  in  common  coDversation,  as  least  perplexing  to  yoni^  nunds. — Ba/- 
leU'a  Common  School  Manual  Part  ii,  p.  114.  What  can  be  hoped  from  an autlwr  who  Is  ignonct 
enough  to  tiiinlc  "  Thou  vmiktih"  is  good  En^ish?  or  from  one  who  teila  that  ".A  traib'ii 
of  the  solemn  s^Iq?  or  from  one  who  does  not  know  that  youla  nerer  anomAiafiM  bi  tbest;^ 
of  the  BiUet 

Oos.  8. — ^Nowhere  on  earth  is  Cubioo  more  completely  mistress  of  all  the  tastes  and  nsages  </ 
society,  than  in  Franco.  Though  tho  common  French  Bible  still  retains  the  form  of  the  eecood 
person  singular,  which  in  that  language  is  shorter  and  pcihaps  smoother  than  the  tdmal ;  ftt 
even  thai  sacred  book,  or  at  least  the  Now  Testament,  and  that  by  different  persons,  has  beni 
translated  into  more  Eiishionabla  French,  and  printed  at  Paris,  and  also  at  New  York,  with  tbo 
form  of  address  everywhere  plural ;  a^  "  Jesus  anticipated  him,  saying, '  What  do  yM  Amk, 
Simon  ?  of  whom  do  tiie  kings  of  tho  earth  take  ta»js  and  tribute  V  "—Matt^  zvii,  Si.  "  Aoi, 
goiog  to  pn^era,  the^y  '0  Lord,  you  who  know  the  hearts  of  all  men,  abow  whiidi  cf  then 
two  you  have  chweik'  "—Aeto,  i,  24.  This  isone  step  ftirthar  in  the  progress  ot  poHtenes^  thsn 
has  yet  been  taken  in  English.  The  Trendi  grammanan^  howev^,  as  Ihr  as  I  can  perceive,  ban 
never  yet  disturbed  the  jmcieat  order  of  their  coigugatlonfl  and  dcdcnsons,  by  ins^ing  tbs 
plural  verb  and  pronoun  in  place  of  the  singular ;  and,  in  the  fiamDiarity  of  frie&ddi^  or  of 
domestic  life,  the  practice  whit^  is  denominated  tuioyant,  or  thoutheemg,  is  far  more  prcndont  in 
France  than  in  England.  Alsc^  in  the  praym  of  the  French,  the  second  person  ehigular  afptan 
to  be  yet  generally  preserred,  as  it  Is  in  thioaB  of  tbo  EngUsh  and  the  Americans.  The  leas  fre- 
quent use  of  it  in  the  fiuniliar  convemtion  of  tiio  latt^,  is  very  probably  owing  to  the  graenl 
impre.<i»oD,  that  it  cannot  be  used  with  propriety,  except  in  the  solemn  stylo.  Of  this  mittei; 
thoa3  who  have  laid  it  aside  themselves,  cannot  with  much  modesty  pretend  to  Judge  for  (hraa 
who  have  not ;  or,  if  they  may,  tliere  is  sUll  a  question  how  for  it  is  right  to  lay  it  aside.  The 
following  lines  are  a  sort  of  translation  from  Horace;  and  I  submit  it  to  the  r«tder,  whether  it 
is  comely  lor  a  Christian  <Uvme  to  bo  leas  reverent  toward  God,  than  a  heathen  poet;  ondwbethff 
the  plural  laugoage  hero  xa^d,  docs  not  lack  tho  reverence  of  tbs  ooigjnal,  which  is  siognlBr: — 
"  Preserve,  Almigh^  Providcncel 
Just  what  you  gems  mo,  compoteno&" — Ste^ 

Obs.  9. — ^Tho  terms,  «>Iemn  ttyle,  fitmUiar  style,  modern  ttyU,  aneieiU  tiyle,  legoX  ttifle,  reg^ 
style,  nantie  style,  common,  style,  and  the  like,  as  used  in  grammar,  im[dy  no  certain  divisioD*  of 
the  langiu^fo;  but  are  desisted  merely  to  distinguish,  in  a  general  way,  the  oooonms  tn  whtih 
some  partioilarfimnsofezpreflsioQ  may  be  con^dered  proper,  or  the  (h«s  to  whidi  tiier  bdoi^ 
For  what  la  grammatioal  soraetfmeB,  may  not  be  so  always.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell,  cwdiA^, 
in  what  any  one  at  these  styles  oondsts;  because  they  all  belong  to  one  language,  and  tbo  am- 
ber or  nature  of  the  peouliaritiea  of  each  is  not  predmly  fixed.  But  whatever  ia  adcDOwMged 
to  bo  peculiar  to  any  one,  is  oonsaqnentiy  nnderetood  to  be  improper  for  any  other:  or,  at  kakst, 
the  same  phraseology  cannot  belong  to  s^lee  of  an  opposite  diaractw;  and  wonla  of  general  use 
belong  to  no  particular  style.*  For  example:  "  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  tnSdA,  nor  of  hno 
that  runnefl,  but  of  Ood  that  rikowaA  mercy." — Eom,,  ix,  16.  Zf  the  tormmatim  dft  is  not  oliee- 
lete^  as  some  say  it  ia,  all  vorba  to  whidi  tins  ending  is  added,  are  the  aolemn  style;  ibrtbs 
ounmoaor  &miliar  expression  would  hero  bo  this:  "So  then  it  H  notof  bim  that  icflb,  norof  hia 
that  runs,  but  of  God  that  slums  mercy."  Ben  Jooson,  in  liis  grammar,  endeaToured  to  an«st 
Utis  (Atai^  olelh  toe;  and,  «oc(Hdii^>  to  Lindley  Mnrrsy,  (OetOBO  Gram^  p.  90,)  AddisoQ  abo 
Iqlodicioaaly  disapproved  it   In  qrita  of  all  mdi  oljectfon^  howeror,  some  flitme  gnmmaiian 

•  In  regard  to  tho  Infleetloi  of  our  verbs,  WniUin  B.  Fowlo,  who  Is  mmcthlif;  of  an  uitlqiiubn  in  i(r»i"«'. 
and  whoprofeMaet  now  to  bo  "  consorvntlTn"  of  the  popalar  ivatem,  ninkes  a  thnscfold  dlsHneHoii  of  ■^^tha*; 
"Engll*  Terbs  huTO  threo  Stale*  [.]  or  Modet,  [;]  called  [tliel  FamfUar,  [the]  Solemn  t.lond  tthe]  A»tit^ 
The/anulfor  Uytt,  or  modo,  la  that  uud  la  coiamon  coiiTerMtloB ;  as,  you  aee.  he  /rar*  The  Mlcma  '* 
mode,  ia  that  uwd  In  the.  nible,  and  In  pnyer :  as,  Thau  w&rt,  he  /rarvtA.  The  ancimt  gfU,  or  iMde,  w<r 
UtUe  used.  oHomw  tw  ehanva  In  tho  aeeond  and  third  perwa,  [perKn*,j  alngnUr,  of  the  rerb,  and  tlfatnOf  IW- 
lowatht!  woM  if.  tAough,Uwt,oTwMher;  u,lf  thonm;  though  he /ov;  Iset  he  b«  angry;  vhetfaer  w 
ttttu."~FtiiH^s  Common  School  Ormnmar,  Part  Second,  p.  41  Amoi^  his  BabaMiiient  examjileaof  theSilnM 
atffle,  he  prea  tha  following :  '*  Thorn  loowtf.  Thou  lovedst.  Thou  «rt,  Thoo  wut,  Thon  Ikut.  Thon  AodA  Thw 
doest  or  dad.  Thou  didtl."  And,  u  eorreepondlnR  examptea  of  the  ATiHmt  he  haj  thew  fonna:  "Tb«a 
tow,  Thon  towif.  Thou  or  pro  K  Thon  mri,  Thon  Aom,  Thou  had,  Thon  do,  Thon  /b_  pfk  44-in. 

TUB  dlMinetloa  and  this  arningnaent  do  not  appfl^r  to  tne  to  be  allogeiher  warranted  by  faetiL  The  immhit 
ArtlDotloa  of  Moodt,  tbia  anthor  rqjeeta:  oon^nndtnc  the  S^mutiM  with  the  Indteatiw,  in  order  to  ftd>- 
Blab  oat  ttds  BMlM  ud  ftadftal  eontrut  of  hb  iBBbmii  ani  ilnefml 
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viU  pnboU/  hava  to  soy  of  tho  lingular  ondiiifr  €&,  as  Lowth  uul  Uum^-  have  already  nld  of 

Cie  plonil «»;  "It  -vras  laid  aside  as  anneceaniy." 

Ocs.  10. — Of  tlio  or^n  of  the  persoaal  termioations  of  English  verbs,  that  eminent  ctyniolog^ 
Pr.  Alcxuider  Miuray,  gives  the  following  account:  "  The  readers  of  our  modem  tongue  may 
lo  reminded,  tiiat  tli"  tensioations,  eat,  dh,  and  a,  in  our  verbs,  as  in  layest,  layeih,  and  taiiTst, 
ciT  laiekst;  aro  tlio  U  lcd  remaina  of  the  pronouns  which  wero  formerly  joined  to  the  verb  itselC 
.iivl  placed  tho  language,  ia  respect  of  cotKsise  expresBion,  on  a  level  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanserif  its  laOer  dialscta." — Mriorjr  qf  Evropean  Lcmgaages,  Y6L  i,  p.  52.  Aoccs^dhiK  to  this, 
^ce  otticr  rigns  of  tho  peraonfl  and  nambers  aro  now  cmploTed  with  tho  verb,  it  is  not  stnmge 
that  thne  should  appear  a  tendency-  to  lay  aside  such  of  these  endings  as  are  least  agreeable  and 
k-ast  necessary.  Any  change  of  this  kind  will  of  course  occur  flist  in  the  familiar  style.  For 
cinmpJc:  "Thou  vxniest  in  to  men  undrcnmciacd,  and  didft  eai  with  them." — Acta,  xi,  3. 
''These  tlungs  writo  I  unto  thee,  that  thou  mayst  know  how  tliou  oughteat  to  behave  thyselT  in 
the  boose  of  God." — 1  I^m^  iii,  15.  Thcso  forms,  by  ooiveraal  consent,  are  now  of  the  eolemn 
strls;  and,  omsequently,  ore  really  good  £i^:Ush  in  no  other.  For  nobody,  I  suppose,  will  yet 
pTL'tcad  that  the  inflection  of  our  preterits  and  aasiliaries  by  or  es^  is  entirely  wtaokte  ,-*  and 
eoEvIy  no  person  of  any  literaTy  tasto  ever  uses  tho  foregoing  Ibrms  fiuniliarly.  The  termination 
at.  however,  has  tn  aome  inabxncea  become  obsolete ;  or  has  faded  into  atar  t,  oven  in  the  solemn 
dvlc.  Thua^  (if  indeed,  sudi  forms  ever  were  in  good  use,)  diddeat  has  become  didat;  kaieat, 
hisi:  Jiaddat,  Iiadai;  ahaUeat,  thalt;  vnUeat,  will;  and  (Mnnett,  canat.  Maytst,  mighUat,  coubieat, 
vx-yUatt  and  ahoaldeai,  are  occanonally  found  in  books  not  ancient ;  but  mayat,  mightat,  couidat, 
is/t^t,  and  ahouldst,  aro  abundantly  mom  common,  and  all  are  peculiar  to  the  solemn  style. 
~ifnil.  bunt,  durst,  thrust,  bleat,  aa-at,  paat,  loil,  Hat,  crept,  kept,  girt,  built,  faU,  dpiett,  Ufi,  h^tfl, 
nod  many  ottm  verbs  of  similar  endhigs^  are  seldom,  if  over,  found  encumbered  witii  an  addl- 
tiooa]  at  For  tiie  mlo  which  requires  this  endings  lias  aJwa^  had  many  exceptions  that  have 
set  been  notiood  by  fn^unioarians.^  Thus  Bhakspcore  wroto  even  in  the  present  tense,  "  Do  as 
Uun  Zw^"  and  not  "  Do  as  thou  UgteeL"  Possibly,  however,  liat  may  hero  be  reckoned  of  the 
BubjuactiTO  mood ;  but  the  f<^owing  example  from  Byron  is  certainly  in  the  indicative 
"And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Xosf  the  nnbalanoed  scale,  great  Komcwsr* — Haroid,  C.  iv,  st.  132. 

Obs.  11. — Any  phrasocJogy  that  is  really  obsolete.  Is  no  longer  fit  to  be  Imitated  oven  in  the 
soVrna  style;  and  what  was  never  good  English,  is  no  more  to  bo  respected  in  that  style,  than 
Koaj  other.  Thus:  "Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  which  before  those  days  modest  an  uprosr, 
ani  Itdiesi  out  into  tho  wilderness  four  thousand  men  that  were  murderers  ?" — Ada,  xxi,  Sa- 
il^ (I  think,)  tho  version  ought  to  be,  "  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  who  a  while  ago  made  an 
t^iar,  and  led  out  into  tho  wilderness  four  thousand  men,  ttiat  wero  murderers  V  If  no,  there  ifl_ 
h  tlus  no  ocwMinn  to  make  a  difTercnco  between  tho  adeinn  and  the  bmlliar  Ftyl&  But  what  ii' 
the  Eum&ar  fbnn  of  oxpresdon  for  ^  toxta  dtcd  beft»o?  Tixa  fhshionable  will  ray,  it  is  this: 
"r>a  wfsi  in  to  men  uncircnmdscd,  and  did  eat  with  them." — "  I  writo  thcso  things  to  you,  that 
y/u  may  know  how  you  ought  to  bchavo  yourael/  in  tho  house  of  God."  But  this  is  not  literaBy 
cf  tlia  singular  number;  it  is  no  mora  singular,  than  voa  in  Latin,  or  voua  In  French,  or  tee  used 
Ex'  i  in  English,  is  singokr.  And  if  there  remains  to  us  any  other  form,  that  ia  both  singular 
Bcd  grannatical,  it  is  unquestionably  tho  following:  "  JTim  went  in  to  men  undreumcised,  and 
di'ilMf  with  them." — "I  writo  these  things  to  f^  that  tboa  may  know  how  Outu  ought  to  behave 
thyni/  in  the  boose  of  God."  Tho  acknowledged  doctrine  of  all  tho  teachers  of  English  gram- 
nur,  that  tho  inflection  of  our  auxiliaries  and  protorita  hy  st  or  est  is  peculiar  to  "  the  solemn 
ttyb,"  leaves  ns  no  other  alternative,  than  either  to  gnmt  tho  propriety  of  here  dropping  the 
sufSx  for  ttw  ^miiinr  gtylfi,  OT  to  rob  our  language  of  any  fitnuliar  uso  of  the  pronoun  Ihou  forever. 
Who^  then,  are  here  the  neol(^ist^  the  innovators,  the  impairers  of  the  language  ?  And  which  is 
tbd  greater  imtovaOon,  merely  to  dibp^  on  fi"»(iity  oooasiooB,  or  whm  it  auita  our  ^yle,  one  obsideaoent 

*  In  that  nHattreaa  JnmUs  uid  perrenlin  «f  MnnaT's  doetrlnes,  sntltM,  "  l!n(!lUh  OfanaMT  on  tbs  Pro- 
"Oht  Brtbaa,  br  Biwvell  a  Bodtb,"  pra  Is  tnrywbm  pnfinmd  to  Mm.  and  lha  verba  an  emiliigatrd  wtO- 
nt  tte  latter  pronoun.  At  the  doas  of  bU  pandlgma,  tMrnvH',  tha  author  (naerta  a  few  Utwa  n-qwuUni 
"ttma&tsJds  eonjugatitmt,"  with  tha  pfononn  thou;  a  fbrther  aaorant  of  wUeh.  be  rate*  tba  karnsr, 
uithamtrr,  to  tha  commaa  grunman  fo  tha  aohoola  Baa  the  work,  p.  Iff.  He  nut  needs  baaremaricaMa 
pjana-iriin,  with  vfaom  SeriptuTB,  poeti7,  and  praTar,  are  all  *'  otoMMt  f  Agafo  i  "  Thou  In  tba  dnnlar  f • 
MMeb.  axwpt  among  tba  Bodeh' of  Frietida;  and  y*  lian  ebtateta  jdnral  I"— Oui^a  Behoot  Oram,,  p.  m,  b 
«» oftM  itte  gnHnmar.  profawadfr  "  aoiMtrneUd  npon  tba  taafa  t/ JAtnw^a,  br  tha  An^  CAoHm  Aimna,A. 

fMadnl  of  Kevbnrj  Baailnarr,"  tta  saennd  panoa  ilDcaUr  la  ererrwhera  anperaeded  br  the  plnral ;  Otm 
nrmrr  bdbg  ribmtlv  di«Mwd  from  all  his  tmntr  pans  of  eoQjusatlona.  wltbont  ao  much  aa  a  hbrt,  or  a  aar- 
liG:rlaiiM,reapectliiKtt:  and  tba  latter,  wUdi  la  pnlTa  Iti  atead,  la  falady  oallad  atimOar.  Brhla  paplta,all 
i>nnsnr  tha  verb  that  oma  art^  with  ttoit,  will  of  ootuw  ba  ooneehed  to  bealOnr  obaiiMa  or  barbarona,  and 
t«!Ucqaenti]r  vagramniaacaL  wbetfaar  or  not  tha  reveraad  (antleman  nakes  an^  aaaonnt  of  flte  Blbla  or  of 
pnTrr.donnot  appear;  ho dtei aome poab7.  In  wUdi  then  are  aaainla*  Hiat  eannot be raaonrikd  with Ua 
"  Sjstom  of  En^h  GmnnMr."  Parkhurft,  In  bli  laU  "  Grammar  ftor  Befibinan,"  taDa  sa  that,  "  Such  words 
*s%n  lued  In  the  Bible,  aad  not  aaed  In  eoauaon  books,  are  called  atoMa  /"—P.  149.  Among  thaae,  he  reckMis 
ill  the  dbtinctlTo  fomi  of  Oie  aeennd  paraon  alDgalar.  tnd  aU  the  "pacnlUritle*"  which  '^contHtnto  wbat  la 
mamoiilr  oiled  the  SoUmn  Style."— tb.,  p.  148.  Yet,  with  no  E>«at  eonalatancy,  he  adda:  "Thla  atjia  U 
nw:w  umd  in  pmjvt,  and  f«  /ttqumUii  naed  In  poetry."— /Md.  Joah  Brace,  Jnr.,  laay  be  auppoard  to  have 
BwttmenatlottorwbattaohMletai  for  ha  too  has  pervaitad  all  Lanala's  examptai  of  tha  varb,  aa  Smith  aal 
Ad«ii.dldMnrt«yn 

t  Cw^tnadnnt India "Adkatlvs  Mood,"  tboa:  "I  dnrat,  Ctouifiirst,  hadnrrtr  ^—Oxa'aK  Onmn., 
Bid  when  ha  aoBMatotritfilM  doea  aot  knowwlnt  tba  aooond  penon  BhiiinlarBhDuUbe,aiidBOU 
famaKaat:  -IwM,  .hawW;  we wtat, ye wlit, wW."— (taKa JK  Oram., p.  116. 
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verbal  tdnalnotieui, — a  terminattm  oftea  dropped  ef  eli  m  wdl  as  now,— or  to  strike  from  the 
ooqji^atioDS  of  aU  our  verba  one  sixth  pert  of  theta*  eaUn  eidieiiie  ?* 
**  0  mother  mjn,       cleaped  were  Aigruo, 
Wo  worth       day  that  tbou  me  bare  on  Ijne."— CAoueet*. 

Ob3.  12. — 'The  grammaMcal  proprie^  of  distiiigiuahing  from  the  Rolemn  style  botli  of  the  Ssraa 
presontod  abovo,  must  bo  cvkleiit  to  every  one  who  considers  with  candour  the  reasons,  annlc^os^ 
and  authorities,  for  tiiia  distinction.  Tho  BU{qx)rt  of  the  latter  is  very  far  from  resting  solely  on 
tba  practice  of  a  particular  sect;  though  thia,  if  they  would  forbear  to  corrupt  the  pronoun  while 
they  simplify  the  vorb,  would  desorra  much  more  consideration  than  has  ever  been  allowed  itL 
Which  ol'  th3Sd  modes  of  address  is  the  more  grammatical,  it  is  useless  to  dispute;  sinco  Cishloa 
nilea  th9  one,  and  a  scruple  <^  conscienco  is  ac»netLmes  alleged  for  the  other.,  A  candid  critio 
will  OQDsaqueQtly  allow  all  to  take  their  choice.  It  Ib  onoogh  for  him,  if  be  can  demonstrate  to 
the  candid  iaquirer,  what  i^irasoology  is  in  any  view  allowable,  and  what  is  for  any  good  reason 
reprehan^iblo.  That  the  use  of  the  ploral  for  the  slngnlar  is  ongnunmatical,  it  is  neither  discreet 
□or  available  to  affirm ;  yet,  Burely,  it  did  not  originate  ia  any  regard  to  grammar  rules.  Murray 
the  s<3hoolma3ter,  who33  Englisli  Grammar  appeared  some  years  before  that  of  Lindley  Kturray, 
Bpeaka  of  it  as  followi:  "  Tiiou,  tho  second  person  singular,  though  strictly  grammalktd,  is  aeN 
dom  used,  escapt  in  addresses  to  Grod,  in  poetry,  and  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  In  ail  other 
€0333,  a  fiiivintsa  pr  foreign  mamnera.^  and  tho  power  of  custom,  have  ^vea  a  sanction  to  tho  nso 
c£  yta,  for  the  second  person  singular,  though  eonlrary  to  grammar,X.  and  attended  with  this  par* 
ticular  iacoavenienoy,  that  a  plural  varh  must  bo  used  to  agree  with  tho  pronoun  in  number,  and 
both  applied  to  a  eingb  person ;  aa,  you  are,  or  you  were, — ^not  you  uxuf,  or  you  was," —Third 
EMtioa,  Lond.,  1793,  p.  34.  This  author  everywhere  exhibits  the  auxiliaries,  maijst,  mighist, 
eouidii,  woi^dit,  and  shouldst,  words  of  one  syllable ;  and  also  observes,  in  a  margin^  note, 
"  Some  writers  be^  to  say,  '  XTum  may,  thou  migkt,'  Ac." — lb,,  p.  36,  Ekomplea  of  tliia  are  not 
Tery  uucomoioa:  "Thou  «^  want  ere  I  want" — (M'MoUo;  ScotfA  Zajr,  Koto  Irt  to  Canto  S. 
"  Thyself  the  mouraful  talo  shaU  tell."— i^Oon'f  Gram,,  p.  20. 

"  Ono  solo  condition  would  I  dare  suggest, 
That  tiufu  would  save  me  from  my  own  request" — Jasie  Tayior. 

Obs.  13. — ^In  rjspect  to  tho  ssooad  person  angular,  tho  grammar  of  Inndley  Muin^  makes  no 
distin(^OQ  between  tho  solemn  aad  the  fimriiliar  style ;  recogsizcs  In  no  way  the  fiisliionable  sab- 
gtitulaoa  of  ym  for  Vtou;  and,  so  far  as  I  perceive,  tokes  it  for  grantod,  that  every  ono  who  pro- 
to  speak  or  write  grammatically,  must  always,  in  addr^sing  an  individual,  employ  tho 
singular  pronoun,  and  infloct  the  verb  with  «f  or  est,  exoept  in  the  imperative  mood  and  the  sub- 
juQctivo  preS'Biit.  This  ii  th3  more  remarkably  because  tho  author  was  a  valued  member  of  tho 
fiociety  of  Friends;  anl  doubtlosa  his  own  daily  practice  contradicted  his  doctrine,  as  palpably  as 
does  that  of  every  other  member  of  tho  Society,  And  many  a  schoolmaster,  taking  that  work  for 
his  text-book,  or  Bom3  other  as  EMilty,  is  now  doing  precisely  the  same  tiling.  But  what  a 
teaclur  is  he,  irtio  d;irea  not  justify  as  a  grammarian  that  which  be  o(HiataD%practicfla  aa  a  maul 
Wliat  a  scholar  is  Triia  can  bo  lod  by  a  false  criticism  or  a  fiUse  custom,  to  condemn  bis  own 
usf^a  ani  that  of  every  body  olso  I  What  a  castdat  is  hc^  who  dares  pretend  consdonco  for 
practisin^r  thit  which  ho  knowi  and  acknowledges  to  be  wrong  I  If  to  in  tho  second  per^ 
aon  Binocular  without  inflecting  our  preterits  and  auxQiariea,  is  a  censurable  corruption  of  the  Ian* 
guaga,  the  Friends  have  no  alternative  but  to  relinqiush  their  scruple  about  tho  application  of  you 
to  one  p:)r33a;  for  none  but  tho  adult  and  learned  can  over  spook  after  the  manner  of  ancient 

*  Dr.  Lithim,  vho,  oftener  pertapa  tt»n  any  otbor  modflra  writer,  eorrnpta  the  gnmiiuir  of  our  bnRnase  bv 
effort*  to  raviva  tn  it  thLoza  reallf  *.tA  dwervodl/  otwolete,  moat  •trangelT  avers  that  '*  The  words  M0»  and 
(Amkfo,  except  la  the  moQtiuof  Qoakeifl^  obacriete.  The  plural  fbrmi,  yeand  you,  have  replaced  them.'' — Hand- 
Book,  p.  2S1.  IgaorlDg  alio  anv  oamnt  or  "vUal"  prooeaa  of  forming  En^uh  verb*  in  the  iPooDd  person  sIq. 
r,lie  gn.^<Aj  telle  us  that  ne  old  form,  aa  "onttMt,"  (which  t*  itUl  tlie  true  form  for  thastdeinn  style,)  "H 
rains  ob«oli)to." — lb.,  p.  31(k    ''*  In  phrases  like  yott  an  apeetttng,  aays  he  rightlicr,  "even  when  ap- 

plied to  asliKte  la  llrliual,  tlu  idnte  rtaUg  plvral;  ia  oUior  words,  tliaoonrt«sr  consists  in  tnrndng  one  per- 
•on  as  more  tinn  OM,  nad  addreaftng  blm  aa  meh,  rather  than  ia  using  a  plural  form  in  a  slnguLir  sense.  It  ts 
oertaia  that,  gr^m  natistUf  ooaddered,  you— thou  is  a  plural,  dnoe  the  verb  with  which  it  agrees  is  plnraL"— 
Jb.,  p.  lOi.  If  theJa  things  so,  the  EnglUh  language  owes  mneb  to  Ute  Krnpiilous  conservatism  of  tba 
Qoakers :  for,  had  thjir  courtesj  oonacnted  U>  tho  grammar  of  the  fasblooableii,  the  singular  nnmbor  would  now 
havo  had  but  two  penoosl 

t  For  the  substJtotlaa  of  you  for  thott,  our  grammarians  assign  vnrions  censes.  That  which  is  most  commonly 
given  ia  modern  books,  is  e<irt^'ily  not  the  orlglaal  one,  beoanae  it  concerns  no  other  language  than  oors;  ^la 
order  to  aooid  Uu  unpltain'il  formdlity  wbioL  aooompa&les  the  osa  of  thou  with  a  oorreipandont  rorb,  its  ido* 
ral  you,  U  usually  adopted  In  familiar  convcrsaUon;  as,  Charloa,  will  you  waUcf  lastead  oC— tritt  tAra  wdlkf 
You  read,  too  faat,  instead  of— Mou  roadMt  too  1^"— Joudon's  Ora/n.,  p.  8S. 

%  This  poriUon,  as  may  \ks  seen  above,  I  do  not  suppose  it  competent  for  oay  critic  to  maintnln.  The  nse  of 
you  for  Mow  la  no  more  "  contrary  to  grammar,"  than  the  use  of  we  for  /,-  which,  it  sccma,  li  ^lumatlonl 
enough  for  all  editors,  compUera,  and  crowned  heads,  If  not  for  others.  But  both  arn  fi;jnres  of  itipUas;  and, 
aa  sueh,  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing.  Their  only  oontisriety  to  grammar  consists  in  this,  that  the  words 
are  not  the  literal  repreMttativM  of  the  number  for  wbloh  they  are  put.  But  In  what  n  posture  does  tho  gram- 
marian place  himself,  who  condemns,  as  bad  Sngliih,  that  phraseology  which  he  constii'itly  and  purposely  oaest 
The  author  of  the  following  remark,  as  well  as  all  who  hare  praised  his  work,  ought  immediately  to  adont  th« 
B^e  of  tho  Friends,  or  Quakers:  '*Tbe  word  thou.  In  grammatical  construction,  in  prpfcniblc  to  you,  In  the 
aeoond  person  singular:  however,  cnstom  has  famllUrised  tho  latter,  aud  consequently  made  it  more  gene?^ 
though  BAD  aSAMHAL  To  say, '  You  are  a  man.'  is  mot  o^jmhahoxi,  i.KvavMis ;  the  word  j/ou  hating  refbr- 
MM  to  a  plural  noun  only.  It  should  be,  '3%ou  art  a  man,'"~Wrlghea  PhtlotopK  Oram.,  p.  00.  This 
author,  like  Undley  llamy  and  many  others,  oontiuaaUT  calls  Mmsai^  wa  i  and  it  is  probable,  that  neither  be, 
■or  any  one  of  bt>  ilxtf  ramni  oomiaendan,  dam  admu  any  ibid  otharwlae  than  by  tba  above-mcotioaed 
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hooTsa:  cbiliiren  and  coauaon  peopte  can  no  more  be  bronf^t  to  speak  agreeably  to  007 antiquated 
fbnns  of  the  Engliab  laoguage,  tiiaa  aooording  to  the  imperi^able  modds  of  Greek  and  Le^. 
He  who  traoee  the  history  of  onr  Temacular  tongue,  will  Had  it  has  either  simpMed  or  entirely 
dropped  several  of  ita  ancient  terminations ;  and  that  the  At  or  eato(  the  second  person  singular, 
never  was  adopted  in  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  our  modem  grammarians  hare  attempted 
to  impose  it.  "  Thus  becoming  unused  to  inflections,  we  lost  the  perception  of  their  meaning  and 
nature." — PhUoiogicai  Mtiseam,  i,  669.  "You  cumot  make  a  whole  people  all  at  once  talk  in 
a  difiteent  tongue  from  that  which  it  has  been  used  to  talk  in :  you  cannot  fivce  it  to  mdeam  the 
words  it  has  leamt  from  its  fathers,  in  order  to  team  a  set  of  new&n^ed  words  out  of  {a  gnun- 
mar  or]  a  dictionary." — Ib^  i,  650.  TSor  can  you,  in  this  instance,  restndn  our  poets  from  trans- 
gressing the  doctrine  of  Lowth  and  If  oiray : — 

"  Come,  tboa  {rare  light)  which  first  in  Eden  flowed, 
And  threw  thy  splendor  round  man's  calm  abode," — Abmzo  Lewis. 

Obs.  14. — That  which  has  passed  away  from  familiar  praotice,  may  still  be  ri^t  in  the  scAemn 
style,  and  may  there  remain  till  it  becomes  obeolete.  But  no  obeoleaceut  termination  has  ever 
yet  been  recalled  into  the  popular  service.  This  is  as  true  hi  other  hmguages  as  in  our  own  :  "In 
almost  every  word  of  the  Greek,"  says  a  learned  author,  "  we  meet  with  contractions  and  abbrevi* 
•titma ;  but,  I  believes  the  flexions  of  no  language  allow  of  ^tension  or  ampliflcation.  In  our 
own  we  may  write  «Ieeped  at  sfefri^  as  the  metre  of  a  line  or  ttie  rtiytbm  of  a  period  may  require ; 
bat  by  no  licenae  may  we  write  fZeqiMad.'* — KaighL  on  the  Qreik  Alphabet,  4to,  p.  107.  But^  if 
after  contracting  aleiped  into  alepl,  we  add  an  eai  and  make  aleptest,  ia  there  not  here  en  extenakm 
of  the  word  from  one  syllable  to  two  7  Is  there  not  an  am^iflcaticm  that  is  at  once  novei,  dis- 
agreeable, unauthorized,  and  unnecessary  ?  Nay,  even  in  the  regular  and  established  change,  as 
<^  loved  to  tovedst,  is  there  not  a  syllabic  Increase,  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  unsuited 
to  familiar  speech?  Now,  to  what  extent  do  these  questions  aivply  to  the  verbs  in  oar  language? 
liodley  Muiray,  it  is  presumed,  had  no  conception  ot  that  oxtoit:  of  the  -wta^t  of  the  olgeo- 
tkm  which  is  implied  In  the  second.  With  respect  to  a  vast  nnmber  of  our  most  coomion  vcvb^ 
he  himself  never  knew,  j3or  does  tbo  greatest  grammarian  now  living  know,  in  what  way  he 
ought  to  form  the  simple  past  tenae  in  tiie  second  person  singular,  otherwise  than  by  the  mere 
unhiflected  preterit  with  the  pronoun  tJiou.  Is  ihou  eleepedst  or  ihou  sUpieal^  Oum  teavedat  or  thou 
leftett,  ihou  fetkdst  or  Oou  fSle^  ihou  deakdst  or  thoa  dealtest,  thou  ioaaedet  or  ihou  iosteat,  thou 
haedat  or  thou  loatesi,  thou  payedat  or  tAou  paidest,  ihoa  layedat  or  thou  laid^  better  English  then 
thoa  slept,  thou  lefi,  thoufeU,  thou  dealt,  thou  toaaed,  thou  lost,  thou  paid,  ihou  laid  t  And,  if  so,  of 
the  two  forms  in  each  instuice^  which  is  the  right  one?  and  why?  The  Bible  has  "aaidit'  and 
"ktyedst;"  Dr.  Alexander  Morray,  "lauPte*  taxi'^laidett!"  Since  the  infiectlon  of  our  preteritt 
has  never  been  orderly,  and  is  now  docayii^;  and  waxing  old,  shall  we  lotionr  to  recall  what  is 
so  neariy  ready  to  miish  away? 

"Tremendona  Seal  vriiat  time  Oou  I£Aad up 
Thy  waves  on  high,  and  with  thy  winds  and  storms 
Strange  pastime  took,  and  shook  thy  migh^  sides 
Indignantly,  the  pride  of  navies  fell" — FoOok,  B.  vil,  1.  611. 

Obs.  16. — ^Whatever  difScnlty  there  is  in  ascertaining  the  true  form  of  the  preterit  itself  not 
only  rranains,  but  is  alimented,  when  or  eri  is  to  be  added  for  the  second  person  of  it.  For, 
idnce  we  use  som^imes  one  and  sometimeB  the  other  of  these  endings;  (as,  saidat,  sawes^  bid«^ 
knewn^  Iqvedri,  went«ri;)  ihere  is  yet  need  of  some  ndo  to  show  which  we  ought  to  prefer. 
The  variaUe'fliniiatitHi  or  orthogr^ihy  of  verbs  in  the  ^ple  past  tenae,  has  always  been  one  of 
the  greatest  difDouUIeB  that  the  leanKOrs  of  onr  language  have  had  to  enooonter.  At  present^ 
there  is  a  strong  taidenoy  to  terminate  as  many  as  we  can  of  them  in  ed.  which  is  the  only  r^^- 
lar  ending:  1^  pronmidation  of  this  ending,  however,  is  at  least  threefold  j  as  m  rememieredt 
r^eiUed,  rdmquimed.  Here  the  added  sounds  are,  first  d,  then  ed,  then  t ;  and  the  efibct  of  add- 
ing at,  whenever  the  ed  is  sounded  like  t,  will  cert^ly  be  a  pervermcm  of  what  ia  established  as 
the  true  pronondation  of  the  language.  F(v  the  solemn  and  the  familiar  pronunciation  of  ed 
nnqnesticm^y  differ.  The  present  tendenOT  to  a  regular  orthc^Taphy,  oug^t  rather  to  be  encoOF- 
Aged  than  thwarted;  but  the  preferring  of  mixed  to  mixt,  whipped  to  whipl,  worked  to  vmmght, 
kneded  to  A-ne^  and  so  finth,  does  not  make  mixedat,  vth^i^pedat,  workedst,  knededst,  and  the  lUce^ 
any  more  fit  for  modem  Bi^jlisb,  than  are  mixtesi,  whitest,  wroughteat,  kndtest,  bumieat,  divdleBt, 
hddest,  giltsst,  and  many  more  of  like  stamp.  And  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  gram- 
marian to  in^  upon  forming  a  great  parcel  of  these  strange  and  crabbed  words  for  which  he  can 
qooto  no  good  antborily  ?  Nothbig ;  exoept  it  be  fi>r  a  poet  or  a  rtietoridan  to  huddle  tc^ther 
great  parcels  of  consonants  which  no  mortal  man  can  utter,*  (aa  lo^dst,  turWdat,  ahvgg'dst,)  and 

*  "Wo  Brr>BlvayB|;iToii  toentoitrwDTtlselinrt;  m6,  wllkverg  fawtaeq>ttona,jmiAnApoapiainiOxiglmfd, 
mmfd,  taUlfd;  Inetend  nt  lotwd,  moved,  waUed.  The;  iriih  to  nwke  th»  ssa  oormpond  ivitb  the  tongue. 
From  Ma,mmi'd.vaWd,it  tsvurr  esajto  lUdo  Into  lout,  moot,  vwIU.  And  this  bum  been  til*  ouevIUi 
nsard  to  runt,  deiU.  dwM,  leapt,  helpt,  and  tnanf  others  In  the  last  inwrted  Ust  It  Jnat  aa  proper  to  wj 
^tmtpt,  as  it  is  to  ny  leapt;  and  Jnst  as  proper  to  ufwcUkt  as  cither:  and  ttana  we  mlf^lit  rd  on  till  the  orthg^ 
rwpby  of  Uie  vholo  langnane  were  rhaoged.  When  the  tors  of  contraction  came  to  OMnto  on  nioh  verlM  as  10 
buret  and  to  light,  it  fonnd  anch  a  cluinp  of  coaaonanta  alroady  at  the  end  of  the  vorda,  that  It  could  add  none. 
It  conid  not  enable  the  organs  even  of  Enfdtah  n>eeeh  to  prononnea  burtCd,  UghCd.  It,  therefore,  made  really 
■hort  work  of  it,  and  droppini  the  last  srlUble  dtmetlwr,  wrote,  buret,  I^M,  [rather,  Ut,\  in  the  past  Ume  and 
■■■■tva  paitlctoto"— OrtftrtC*  EnMih  qrqia.,  T IW.  How  eonU  tbo  man  who  aaw  ^  this.  Insist  on  adding  it 
for  tiM  soeoitd  ponon,  wbero  not  eren  the  d  of  the  post  tense  oonldbe  artlsuUtedr  Am  I  to  be  called  an  InDO- 
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call  tbem  "  words."  Example :  "  The  dump  oT nbtonick  and  aioniek  elements  at  the  tenninatjon 
of  meh  unrdt  as  the  foUovdog,  is  frequentlj,  to  the  no  small  ii^utT  of  ftrticulottun,  particolarl/ 
dightad ;  oooMst,  woaldst,  badst,  prob'st,  pnb^dit,  huri'i^  AwfcM,  ann'st,  arm^dtl,  want's^ 
watWdst,  bara'at,  Inum'dai,  baric'rt,  barVdtt,  babU'rt,  bMCdd,  intMett,  mwAfiTdri."— ftrUom'* 
ISoaition,  p.  42.  The  word  troubte  may  reoBin  the  adiUtional  floood  of  ri;  bat  this  geatlemmn 
does  not  here  spdi  so  aocuratfily  u  a  great  tuthw  dumU.  Nor  did  th^  who  penned  ttie  fbUoir* 
ing  linea,  write  hwe  as  poeta  should  '■— 

"  Of  old  thou  baOd'at  thy  thnHke  oa  rigfateoiisne8a."~i^)Qof «  C.t^T^B.yn,\  638. 
"  For  though  thou  loork'dtt  my  mother's  ilL" — Byrtrn's  Paraaina, 
"Thou  thyself  doafdst  on  womankind,  admiring."— Jfifi<m'«  P.  A,  R  ii,  L  115. 
"  But  he,  the  ser'nth  fiom  thee,  whom  thou  b^iekbL" — Id,  P.  A,  B.  xi,  L  700. 
"Shall  build  a  wondrous  ari^  as  then  bdnddsC'—Id^  ib^  B.  zi,  L  819. 
"  Thou,  who  infijrm'd^st  this  clay  with  activQ  fire  1" — Saeage'a  Poems,  34T. 
*'T1^  TaMantneas  was  minev  tboa  twXdat  it  from  me."— iSAoik,  CbrM.,  Act  ill. 
"  TtuB  doth  dioa  difffdat  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy."— /d,  Bimy  VI,  P.  L 
"  Gbeat  Quean  of  anu^  whose  bvoor  lydeoawtm; 
Afl  thoa  d^tadat  the  rii^  defend  the  BDn.''-->ngM^  Iliad,  B.  z,  L  33T. 

Od&  16.— Dr.  Lowth,  irbim  popular  little  Ofanunor  was  written  in  or  about  ITM,  made  no 
scrapie  to  hem  up  both  the  poets  and  the  Friends  at  once,  by  a  criticism  whfdi  I  must  needs 
con^der  more  dc^fmatical  than  trae;  and  which,  from  the  suppreanon  of  what  is  least  objection- 
able in  ha9  become,  in  other  bands,  the  source  still  greater  errors:  "  7%ou  in  the  polite,  and 
even  tn  Ote  famtiiar  ttyle^  ia  distued,  and  the  plural  you  is  employed  instead  of  it ;  we  say,  yon 
havt,  not  ihon  hast,  ^^ough  in  this  case,  we  apply  you  to  a  sin^e  person,  yet  the  verb  too  imut 
agree  wUh  it  ia  tht  ^ttr<d  lum^ar ;  it  must  nec^arily  be^  von  A«)(V  not  yow  Aoft  Foawwisan 
OQonnoos  a61ecia^^*  and  yet  aothoraitf  the  flratnmk  hare  uadTertentlyfi^  *  *  *  On 

the  oootraiy,  the  solemn  style  admits  not  of  you  for  a  siogls  person.  This  hath  led  Mr.  Pope  into 
a  groat  impn^priiiy  in  the  begimdng  of  his  Mwiah;— 

*  O  tboa  mr  vdoe  InnAe^ 
Vho  teaA'd  Isaiah^  baUow'd  lips  with  flnl* 
The  Botomnlty  of  the  sfyle  would  not  admit     yon  (br  Aon,  in  the  proDOtm ;  nor  the  measure  of 
tiie  verse  ionthtdat,  or  didat  Iraeft,  hi  the  verb,  as  H  indiapanaeHf  <mghi  ft)  is,  h  the  one  w  the 
Other  of  these  two  forms ;  you,  who  toucJted,  at  Oum,  who  touchedtt,  or  didst  (omcA. 

'Just  of  (Ay  word,  in  eirery  thought  sincere : 
Who  kiuM  no  wish,  bnt  what  the  world  hear.' — Pope. 

It  ought  to  be  yow  in  the  first  line,  or  leaeioeat  in  the  second.   In  order  to  avoid  this  granmaiieiA 
inamvemmct,  the  two  distinct  forms  of  ihou  and  you,  are  often  used  promiscuoualy  by  our  modem 
poots,  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  even  in  the  same  sentenoe,  very  melegantly  and  impit^ly : — 
'  Kow,  now,  I  seize,  I  clasp  thy  duirms; 

And  nbw  you  Imrsi,  ah  craell  from  my  anns.' — Fc^" — Lowih'a  EngUsh  Gram.,  p.  34. 

Obs.  it. — The  points  of  Dr.  Lowth's  doctrine  which  are  not  sufBdently  trae,  are  the  following; 
First,  it  is  not  true^  that  thou,  in  the  fiuniUar  style,  is  ttdaOy  disused,  and  the  jdural  you  employed 
oniversally  in  its  stead ;  though  ChaTchQI,  and  otbcn,  besides  the  good  bislu^  seem  to  represent 
it  so.  It  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  rinco  the  rise  t^the  Sooetv  of  Friends:  and,  whatevv 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  others  before  or  siooe,  it  Is  certdu,  that  from  their  rise  to  the  prosent 
day,  there  have  been,  at  every  point  of  time^  many  thousands  who  made  no  use  of  you  for  ihou; 
and,  but  for  the  clumsy  forms  which  most  grammarians  hdd  to  be  indispensable  to  verbs  of  the 
second  person  mnguW,  the  beautitul,  distinctive,  and  poetical  words,  Ihou,  thysdf,  ihy,  tiuney  and 
ffiee,  would  certainly  be  in  no  duiger  yet  of  becoming  obsolete.  Nor  can  they,  iodeed,  at  any 
rate,  become  so,  till  the  ihirest  branches  of  the  Christian  Qiurch  shall  wither ;  or,  what  should 
seem  no  gradousomen,  her  bishops  and  clogy  \mni  to  pray  inVie  plural  number,  for  fashion's  sake. 
Secondly,  it  ia  not  tro^  that,  "  tSim,  who  teadfd,"  oa^indiipmaably  la  be,"  lhou,vhoU^ 
or  didst  toueh."  It  is  &r  better  to  dispense  with  the  inflecticm,  in  sodi  a  case,  than  dth»  to 
impose  it^     to  resort  to  the  plursl  pronoun.    The  "  grammatical  inomvenience"  of  dropping  the 

w  of  <»  a  preterit,  even  in  the  solemn  sfyle^  cannot  be  great,  and  may  be  altogether  imaginary; 
that  <^  impooi^  i^  except  in  scdemn  wose^  is  not  only  real,  bnt  is  often  insuperalAo.  It  is  not 
very  agreeable,  however,  to  see  It  added  to  some  verts,  and  dropped  fiom  othen,  in  the  same 
sentence :  as, 

"Thou,  who  didst  eajl  the  Forica  from  the  abyss, 

And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss."— .^rron'«  (Mde  Scavid,  Canto  iv,  sL  132. 
"  Thoumtt'ri  fivm  age  to  age  insatiate, 

And  drank  the  bloodof  men,  and  (;<?rVAi  their  Seeh." — PbQo^s  Course  of  Time,  B.  vii,L  TOO. 

vatwr,  beoMMO  I  do  not  like  la  oonvnmtlon  neh  n«t«  and  unauthortxed  words  u  UOait,  leaptent,  mnUitt 
or  a  oompter  of  the  IsngDSge,  becsnae  I  do  not  admire  In  poetry  meli  Dnattereble  monetrodUee  u,  UahCdal, 
UajfiSt,  euntdatt  The  Bordbm,  with  the  eorraptloD  too,  Is  vboUf  tliein  wbo  itlekle  for  tbesa  Awkwan 

•  "  Too  wm,  not  yoa  MM,  for  jtn  was  seems  to  be  as  tmgrsmmatlaal,  as  nm  Aoit  would  be.  For  the  pro- 
Boon  )iD«brti«  esnftmdlrplinililtaooinivimisstveib  oic^tobsptariL  fed.. 
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Obs.  18. — ^We  sae  then,  that,  aooording  to  Dr.  Lowth  and  otban,  Vu  oniy  good  Englith  in  vbidi 
rate  can  addren  an  IndlTidual  on  any  ordinal^  oocaakm,  is  you  with  a  plm^  verb ;  and  that,  ao- 
exdingto  Lindby  Homy  and  others,  tke  onif/  good  EiiffiitK  fiv  the  same  purpose,  is  thou  irith  % 
T«tfa  inflected  vilh  it  or  est  Botii  parties  to  this  pointed  contradiction,  are  more  or  Ices  in  the 
wnmg;  The  re^tect  of  the  Friends  for  tliOBe  syMems  of  grammar  which  deny  ^em  the  familiar 
me  of  tite  [ffODoan  ihou,  is  certainly  cot  more  remaritab^  than  the  respect  of  the  wwld  for  those 
wbic^  oondemo  the  aabetitation  of  the  plural  yen.  Let  grammar  be  a  true  record  of  eziEtinp  fhcts, 
and  aQ  Bodi  contradictions  must  Tanisb,  And,  certainly,  these  great  maeters  here  contradict  each 
other,  in  irtiat  every  one  who  reads  En^ish,  ought  to  know.  They  agree,  bowcTer,  in  requiring, 
as  indiapaBBaUe  to  giamBur,  iriuA  la  not  on^  iDConvenient,  but  ainolutely  imposi^le.  For  what 
"tbe  miaaufu  dt  Tene  (HB  not  aimU,"  cannot  be  used  hi  poetry;  and  what  may  poaribly  be 
emwded  into  it,  will  often  be  br  fh>m  ranamentaL  Yet  our  yonth  have  been  taught  to  spoil  tho 
venafication  of  Pope  and  others,  after  the  fbllowii^  manner :  "  Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  liallow'd 
bps  witb  flra."  Say,  "Who  tottchedsl  or  didti  touch." — A/urray'a  Key,  8to,  p.  180.  "For  thee 
that  erer^  another's  wo."  Bay,  "Didst  fed."— lb.  "  Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world 
migfat  hear."  Si^,  "Who  kaeaeai  or  dtdtt  litiow."—Ib.  "Who  all  my  sense  eonjiti'd."  Say, 
"  QfB^Kiit  at  didat  eoi^M."—Ib.,  p.  186.  Tet  ffOM  me  in  this  dark  estoto."  Bm,  "  Gavtdtt 
or  diM  vne."— A.  "  Left  free  tho  noman  will"— i^>pe;  Murray's  criticism  extends  not  to  thbi 
fine,  hot  liy  the  analogy  we  must  say,  ^'Leavedst  or  leftesL"  Now  it  would  bo  easier  to  Sn  a 
Ttritane  with  suc^  quotations,  and  sudi  correcUons,  than  to  find  sufBcient  authority  to  prove  one 
mdi  word  as  giwedet,  kavedst,  or  kftest,  to  be  really  good  English.  If  Lord  Byron  ia  authority 
Sx- '^wri^iH'*  he  is  anthority  also  for  dropping  the  ai^  even  where  it  mig^t  be  added:— 

 "Thou,  who  with  thy  frown 

AmtiMated  senates." — Childe  Barold'a  Fflgrimage,  Canto  It,  bL  83. 

Obs.  19. — AcconUng  to  Dr.  I^owth,  as  well  oa  Coar  and  scsne  others,  those  preterits  in  which  ed 
ia  soonded  IQce  '*  admit  the  chango  of  ed  into  t ;  as,  siuuht,  cJieckt,  tnapt,  mixt,  dropping  also 
one  of  the  doi^le  letters,  dwdi,  pasL." — Lowth'a  Gram.,  p.  i6.  If  this  principle  were  generally 
adqrtad,  the  nnmber  at  oar  regiilar  verbs  would  bo  greitf^  diminlsbod,  and  irregularities  would  bo 
iwtefliiitely  facraaBecL  Wbat  ccnAisioa  the  praotioe  must  make  in  the  language,  especially  when 
we  come  to  inflect  this  part  of  the  verb  with  at  or  eai,  has  already  been  suggested.  Yet  an  ingc- 
oione  and  learned  writer,  an  able  contributor  to  the  Philological  Moaeum,  published  at  Cambridge, 
En^and,  in  1832  ;  tradng  the  history  of  this  class  of  derivatiTes,  and  &idhig  that  after  the  ed 
ym  oontracted  in  pronunciation,  sareral  eminent  writers,  as  Spenser,  Uilton,  and  others,  adopted 
in  nwst  instuioea  a  oontmcted  form  of  orthography ;  has  seriously  endeavoured  to  bring  us  back 
to  their  practice.  Prom  iiiese  authcHt^  he  cites  an  abundance  of  such  contractiocB  as  the  fbllow- 
ing:  1.  "  Stowd,  hewd,  subdewd,  joyd,  cald,  expeld,  compeld,  spoild,  kild,  seemd,  bcnumbd,  armd, 
redeemd,  staind,  sbund,  paynd,  etird,  appewl.  perceivd,  resolvd,  obe^d,  eqnald,  foyld,  hud^ 
mind,  joynd,  scatterd,  witticrd,"  and  oUters  ending  in  d.  2.  "  Cl^A,  whipt,  worshlpt,  lopt,  i^^t, 
itamp^  pfUct,  knockt,  Imkt,  [nift,  stoft,  hist,  kist,  abasfat,  brusht,  aston^t,  vanquisht,  conf^ 
talkl,  twidit,"  and  many  otbera  endiog  in  t  This  scheme  divides  our  regular  verbs  into  three 
cb^:  leaving  txA  very  few  of  them  to  be  written  as  th^  now  are.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
priiipB  of  acooKomodatijig  our  orthography  to  the  fiuniliar,  rather  than  to  the  solemn  pronun- 
oatun  of  tbe  language.  "This,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  ohserrea,  "is  to  measore  by  a  shadow."  It  is, 
vfaatenrduiwmleaniiiw  or  aathnity  may  support  it,  a  pcmidoos  innovation.  The  critic  says, 
"I  have  not  ventured  to  milow  tbe  example  of  Spens^  and  USton  throu^iont,  but  have  menHy 
attempted  to  revive  the  oM  form  of  the  pi«terit  hi  i." — PhiL  Muteum,  YoL  i,  p.  663.  "We  oo^t 
not  however  to  stop  here,"  ho  thinks;  and  suggests  that  it  would  be  no  small  bnfrovement^  "to 
write  letdd  (br  leveled,  enamdd  for  mameSed,  refarmd  fbr  ri^brmed,"  Ac 

Obe.  20. — If  Oie  multiplication  of  irregular  preterits^  as  above  described,  is  a  grsmmatical  error 
•^gnatmagnitade;  tbe  fordog  of  oar  ^  and  well-known  irr^nlar  verbs  into  regular  forms  that 
an  sddom  if  ever  used,  is  an  opponto  eirar  nearly  as  great.  And,  in  dther  case,  there  is  tfao 
RBBK  iiiilieiiHiniii  III  respecting  tho  formation  of  the  second  perstm.  Thus  Cobbett,  In  Us  EngUeh 
Orsnunar  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  has  dogmatically  given  ua  a  list  of  tevmly  verba,  which,  be  say^ 
are,  "by  some  persons,  erronMusly  deemed  irregiMr;"  and  has  included  in  it  the  words,  blow, 
tedrf,  east,  dmg,  creep,  freeze,  drctw,  throw,  and  the  like,  to  tbe  number  of  aixty ;  so  that  he  is 
naDy  T^ht  in  no  more  than  one  seventh  part  of  his  catalt^e.  And,  wbat  is  more  strange,  fbr 
■emal  of  the  irr^fularities  which  he  censures,  his  own  authority  may  bo  quoted  fiom  the  eariy 
ediljonat^ this  very  book:  as,  "For  you  could  have  Anwmabout  seeda"— EditfoD  of  1818,  p.  13. 
'  Fbr  yOQoould  have  Arotoed  about  seeds.**— Edition  of  1632,  p.  13.  **A  tree  is  fi&>wn  down."-~ 
Ed.  of  1818,  p.  ST.  *<A  tree  to  Mwied  down."— Ed.  1832,  p.  25.  "  lifrom  hard  last  night 
Kow,  aliat  WM  it  tbat>V«e  so  hard?"— Ed.  £^1818,  p.  38.  "It^Vetsed  hard  last  night  Kow, 
wiiat  wiB  it  that  frtesed  to  hard?" — Ed.  oflS32,  p.  36.  A  whole  page  of  such  contradictions 
inay  be  qooted  from  this  one  grammarian,  showing  that  he  did  fwt  know  what  form  of  the  preterit 
he  oD^t  to  prefer.  Frt»n  sodi  an  instructor,  who  can  find  out  wbat  is  good  Enghsh,  and  what 
ifl  not?  BeqpecCing  the  inflections  the  verb,  this  author  says,  "  There  are  three  persons ;  but, 
ov  vote  AoM  no  variation  m  their  sp^Ung,  exe^tfor  Oie  third  person  singular.^ — CbtAetta  E. 
Qnm^  7  88.  Again :  "  Obsorve^  however,  that,  in  our  language,  there  is  no  very  great  uae  in 
tl>is  diroiction  of  modea ;  becanso^  fbr  the  meet  part,  our  little  signs  do  tbe  business,  and  ihey 
MBer  very  m  Oie  letters  of  toMcft  theii  an  eompoMd."—2b.,^  96.  One  wonld  suppose,  fnxn  these 
nnttifc^  that  Cobbett  meant  to  dfsmin  tin  pronoun  Ouu  entirely  from  bis  oonjugallODi.   Not  so 
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atalL    Indii^contndutiontohiiDsdl^lMpnxseedatoinfleettheT^  "IwoA,  7%mt 

worte«^  He  works ;  Ac  I  woriced,  3%<9«  tooribecfaf;  He  worked ;  Ac.  I  ahall  or  will  work,  TTioa 
ahait  or  wtB  vfork,  He  shall  or  will  woik ;"  Ac — Ib^  ^  98.  All  the  compound  toaaea,  except  the 
fiiture,  ho  r^eot^  as  things  whidi  "cao  only  serve  to  fill  upabo(^" 

Od9.  21. — It  is  a  commoD  but  erroDeoos  opinioa  of  our  graniinariflDS,  that  the  onByllabio  saffix 
ai;  wherever  found,  is  a  modem  cootractioD  oC  the  pliable  eat.  No  writer,  however,  tluiiks  it 
ilwajrs  nacessaiy  to  remind  his  readers  of  this,  bj  inserting  the  sign  of  contraction ;  though  Sag- 
Uih  iKKiks  are  not  a  little  disfigured  bj  questionable  apostrophes  inserted  for  do  other  reason. 
Dr.  Lowth  saTS,  "  The  nature  of  our  language,  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of  it^  inclines  [inj^e] 
U.1 contract  eren  all  our  regular  verba :  thus  loved,  Utrned,  are  commonly  pronouncea  in  oie 
syllable  lov'd,  tttm'd:  and  the  second  person,  which  was  originally  in  throo  syllables,  lovedest, 
tarntdesl,  is  fny  hat]  now  beoome  a  dissyllable  toaedal,  tiirnedtt,"'—Lowtii't  Gnan.,  pi  45 ;  Silef/'a, 
4S;  O/mrda^a,  104.  See  also  PhaBef^s  Onm^p.  Ill;  and  Goal's,  p.  102.  This  lattw  doo* 
trias,  witii  alt  in  vouchers,  stiU  needs  oonflrmation.  Wlut  is  it  bat  an  idle  conjecture?  If  ft 
were  trut,  a  few  quotations  might  easQy  prove  it ;  bat  when,  and  1^  whom,  have  any  such  wofds 
as  livedeil,  tarnedeat,  ever  been  used?  For  aaght  I  see,  the  rimple  ttiaaa  compete  and  as  old  a 
teroiiaatjon  for  the  second  person  nogolar  of  an  En^ish  verb,  as  eri;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be 
old^:  and,  for  ttie  preterit,  it  is,  and  (I  believe)  ahoofj/a  has  been,  the  moat  regular,  if  not  tiie  only 
regular,  addition,  limfferederi,  wotmdtdeat^  and  kUledeA,  are  words  more  r^ular  than  avffferei^ 
nouadedst,  kiOedat,  then  are  hoardett,  knewest,  eiaoai,  amoeat,  ratmeat,  raeieai,  awammeat,  and  the 
like,  more  regular  than  hecardat,  Jatawsi,  ^euat,  aaaat,  remit,  meiat,  aunmai,  mUs^  aaidai,  kdat, 
fledit,  toldat,  and  so  forth  ;  but  not  othMwise.*  8(\  in  the  solemn  style,  we  write  aeemeat,  deemeat, 
awimmeil,  like  aeem^  deemdh,  awimmeth,  and  bo  £ath ;  but,  whun  wo  use  the  form  which  baa 
no  increase  of  syll^lee,  why  is  an  ^xistropba  more  netKSsaiy  in  the  second  person,  than  in  the 
third  t — in  aeemit,  dxmst,  ateimst,  than  in  aeenu,  demt,  aiwimat  'When  final  e  is  dropped  from  the 
verb,  the  case  is  diOorent ;  as, 

"  Thou  cuM  my  head      with  a  golden  axe, 
And  amitat  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me." — Shakspeare. 

0b3.  22. — Dr.  Lowth  supposes  the  verbal  termination  «  or  «  to  have  come  from  a  otmtraction 
of  elh.  He  says,  "  Sometimes,  by  tho  r^iidify  of  oar  jNTonundation,  the  vowels  are  shortened  or 
lost;  and  the  consonants,  which  are  thrown  together,  do  not  coalesce  with  oao  another,  and  are 
tharcfive  changed  into  others  of  tho  samo  oi^ao,  or  of  a  kindred  spedes.  Hiis  oocasiona  a  &r- 
ther  deviation  from  the  regular  form :  t^ua,  taveOi,  tomeA,  are  C(aitracted  into  lov'th,  (um'fA,  snd 
tliese,  for  easier  proaun<uation,  immedieUety  become  loves,  tuma." — Lowth'a  GraTn.,  p.  46 ;  Biley'a, 
43.  This  etymology  may  possibly  be  jost,  but  certainly  such  controctiws  as  are  here  spoken  o^ 
were  not  very  common  in  lowth's  age,  or  even  in  that  <^  Ben  Jons(»i,  who  resisted  the  s.  Nor 
is  the  sound  of  sharp  th  veiy  obvioualy  akin  to  flat «.  The  change  would  have  been  less  violent 
if1h>'«(  and  tonift  had  become  tow  ua  tuns;  as  some  pooiile  nowadqra  are  apt  to  chai^  tbem, 
tboogfa  doabtleaa  this  is  a  grammatical  error :  as, 

"  And  wberaoe'er  tboa  eaak      view."— £bwlsv. 

"  Kor  tboo  tiatflmga  me  flonndeiing  from  tbybac^"— AitL  ^        out  ISea,  L 123. 
" Thou  aitt'dt  on  hig^  and  nwamm  destinies.*'— i^iOatv  Ooarae  of  Tfme,  B.  Tf,L'|68. 
Obs.  23. — PosaUy,  those  personal  terminations  of  the  verb  which  do  not  form  ^rDableai,  am 
mere  contrsctions  or  relics  <h  eat  and  ath,  vriiich  an  atyllablos;  but  it  is  periiapa  not  quite  so  ea^ 

•  Among  frranuiwriaiu,  m  wall  u  utong  other  wriWrSi  thero  U  aoma  dtrenlty  of  mage  ecncernlDg  Um  per- 
tonal  InflecUou  of  verba ;  vUla  owrij  all,  novadajrs, 

wins  wltb  &  fuhtoDAbla  Ugotry  tho  poMtbOl^  of  ao^  gmmnmtiad  nw  of  tho  pronooQ  Choi»  tn  a  fhmluar  uMe. 
To  Uluttnte  thli,  I  will  olto  Cooper  ud  Wd»-fara  motoa  anthoro  who  MnMsO;  ^ree  to  ueonnt  iiow  ana  Iti 
verb  literal!  J  rfngnUr.ud  tto»«lto«tiwr«n«MOBi,in  floininoadlMoarsa:eieepttbat  ITsU*  oUowt  tho  phnat^ 

1/ thou  art,"  for  "  Cbnuitoii  j^lc'^-S'sAooI  Qrom.,  pi  10(k 

1.  Gosper,  Improportr  rebrrlng  oU  Infloottoa  of  tlie  verb  to  the  mvo or Milemii  oMe,  aKjtt  "In  the eolla- 

anU  or  fiamur  atyle,  vo  obwrro  no  eham^  Tt»  eoma  Is  the  eon  in  the  plural  amibei."  Bo  then  praweda 
ina;  *' lo  tho  aoaond  perotn  of  tho  preaent  of  tho  Indleitlva,  in  the  aolonM  jMe,  tho  verb  takeaKor  m(,-  and 
lntfaethirdporaoaUorBM,aa:IAo»kai(,ttaul«eai(,UottCea(:M;AcAM(l^  iDtheeoOo- 
qnlal  or  ^mUar  aCyb,  the  verb  doaa  not  varg  tn  tho  aeeond  penon ;  and  in  tho  third  peraon.  It  ends  In  a  or  m, 
aa:  &«  Ima,  Aa  taooM*,  A«  dsat.  The  bidoflnlto,  [L  e.  the  prrtorit,]  Id  the  leeoad  peraoo  Awnlar  of  tho  indloa. 
tlve,lntho9nwa«b|la,eadBiaatf,as:  tlmHamMaat^  tkmt  wantaafc  IV  But,  <n  tteoa  varM,  whara  the  aoond 
of  atiriU  oidU  with  the  laat  orUablff  of  ths  verb,  tht  vowd  ta  omitted,  aa:  (Aou  bmdat,  ttmi  AasnUt,  Uoa 
&daL"—Coopar'»  Jfitmv,  p.  W;  ^lafn  mud  Praotioai  Ontnk,  p.  6J.  Thla.  tho  reader  wHl  ace,  to  aoraevhat 
o<>Rtradlotor7:  for  the  eoDoqoInt  atria  varlsa  the  verb  bv  "a  or  as,"  and  tauffbeit  imnr  be  ottered  without  tho  f: 
Aafor'-IOoecbC,'*  Ideqrtiutanrvowel  "icomfttsd"  fivmlt;  bntpoMlMy  ono  Moy  be,  aa  loifdtL 

S.  WcO^a  ooooant  of  tho  aamo  thine  I*  tUs:  "  In  the  aimple  form  of  the  preaont  and  peat  Indleathro,  the  aee- 
ond  poraoa  aingnUr  of  the  aobmn  <^  oada  regnUrir  In  at  or  ait,  aa,  thon  eaeit,  thoa  Aaonat,  tbon  aouiaat,  thou 
hacvdeat;  and  the  third  paion  alDgnlar  of  the  preoenl,  in  «  or  «,  as,  he  Jbaara,  he  wMaa,  and  also  In  or  aO, 
aa,  ho  oof  tk,  he  boatt.  In  the  almpb  fbrm  of  tho  proarat  IndieallTe,  the  ttiird  peraon  rinsnlar  of  the  eommoa 
or/amlUor  aej^endaina  or  ea;  as,  he  ataape;  herCaaa  The  Brat  perron  aingaUr  of  the  «o{«mn  atyte,  and  tbe 
flrat  and  ooeond  peroons  ringnlar  of  the  txrmaum  t/ijU,  hm  Oa  «tMa  form  aa  the  three  paraono  ptauaL"— IFsIUra 
Sdnot  anmmar,  let  Ed.  pi  83 :  3d  Ed.  p.  Sfli  Tlda,  too,  la  both  defoettve  and  Inconaiatent  It  doea  not  toll 
whan  t-y  add  eaC,  and  when.  aC  only.  It  dbee  net  ahow  what  the  retular  preterit,  aa  frted  or  leoad,  dionld  mnko 
with  Mou.-  whether /rawfaat  and  lo9»d*at,hr  asanmtair  the  a^^oMo  eat; /irt-aM  and  ldg-aJ<  by  hieroartig 
mrllablcally  from  aaanmlnK  at  only;  or  /resdat  and  loo'dat,  or  looadat,  atill  to  be  uttered  aa  monoqtlahlea.  It 
aMOrdlr  makoa  "  a  at  e^  a  sign  of  two  i^podto  Btrleei  (See  One.  Mh,  abore.)  And  It  does  not  exoept  "lam, 
f  voa,  XT  /  oaa,  ^  7  woa,  ^  f AoM  art,  J  am  looed,"  and  ao  ItoUh  from  regnMng  "  the  nme  b»iB, 
tbm  three  penonspliiFaL"  TbU  oathor  prefera  haardeatt'  On  other, "  Saardat,"  whloh  I  tUidc  bettv  wirraated : 
"And  haardal  thon  whvbe  drew  Us  Hade? 
Beardal  thou  that  ahamofal  word  and  tdow 

Brou^  RoderlekravenflauMeonhliflwr— <S0Dl(,  £>.£>.,  a  v,  at.  4L 
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to  prove  them  bo,  as  eome  aatbora  iniaguie.  Id  the  oldest  specimeoB  given  hj  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
HistoiT'  the  EngU^  LAngiuge, — specimena  bearing  a  mudi  earlier  date  thw  the  Eo^iah  lan- 
guage can  claim, — even  in  what  he  caUa  **  Saxon  in  its  highest  atate  of  purity,"  both  «t  and  A 
are  often  added  to  verba,  witiiont  fonnti^  additional  syllable^  and  vithont  my  sign  of  contrac- 
titm.  Kor  wore  verba  of  the  seoond  person  Angular  always  InSected  of  old,  m  those  parts  to 
which  wt  was  afterwards  very  comnxHily  added.  Kxamples  :  "  Buton  ic  wat  thiet  thu  hcefst  than 
wiepna." — Khg  Alfred.  "  But  I  know  that  thou  Aofii  those  weapons."  "  Thaet  thu  oncnavx 
thara  worda  sothfiestnesse.  of  tham  the  thu  gekered  eort." — itifti,  i,  4.  "That  thou  mig}Uest 
know  the  certain^  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed" — Luke,  i,  4.  "And  thu 
nenut  his  namon  Johannes." — Litea,  i,  13.  "And  his  name  tchal  bs  d^id  Jon." — Wid^jVa 
Vtnion.  "  And  thou  shatt  caU  his  name  John.**— Zuibe;  i,  13.  "  And  he  ne  A-fnelh  win  oe  beor." 
— Zmxb,  i,  15.  "  Ho  achal  not  drinke.vryn  ne  sydyr." —  Widdiffe.  "  And  drivk  neither  wine 
nor  strong  drink." — Luke,  i,  16.  "And  nu  thu  hih  Biiwigende.  and  thu  sprecan  ne  mikt  oth  thone 
ds%  the  Sias  thing  gemrthalh.  fortham  thu  minnm  wordum  no  gtiyfdest.  tha  beoih  on  hyra  timan 
g^Uedt." — Lttoix,  i,  20.  "  And  lo,  thoa  seMU  he  doumbe,  and  tliou  schaU  not  mowe  aptke,  tO  into 
the  day  in  which  these  thingis  achalea  he  don,  for  thou  hunt  not  hdeved  to  my  wordis,  whiche 
scftufen  he  fiiiJUd  in  her  tyme." —  Wieklii^  "  And,  behold,  thou  ihalt  be  dumb,  and  not  able  to 
qiedk,  until  the  day  (Aot*  these  things  'ahoM  he  performed,  because  thou  hdieveti  not  my  words, 
vhicii  than  htfu^/media  their  aeoBon."— Xuite,  i,  2D. 

"In  dumngyng  of  her  course,  the  chaungo  shewih  this, 
Vp  ttarUh  a  Icnnit^  and  downo  there /litA  a  knight"— iS!i'r  Thomaa  More. 

Osa  24, — Tho  ooroUary  towards  which  the  for^mii^  observations  are  directed,  is  tiiia.  As 
most  of  tho  peculiar  teminations  by  which  the  second  person  singular  is  pnq)erly  distinguished 
In  the  solemn  style,  aro  not  only  difficult  of  utterance,  but  ore  quaint  and  formal  in  conversation ; 
the  Jn^^terit8  imd  auxiliaries  of  our  verbs  ore  seldom  varied  in  fitmiliar  discourse,  and  the  present 
is  generally  simi^ed  by  conbaction,  or  by  tho  adding  of  st  without  increass  of  syllables.  A 
distinction  between  tho  solemn  and  Uie  fiimiliar  style  has  long  been  admitted,  in  the  pronunda- 
tion  <^  the  termination  ed,  and  in  the  ending  of  tho  verb  in  tho  third  person  ^gular ;  and  it  is 
evidently  acctndinfr  to  good  taste  and  the  best  usage,  to  admit  sntdi  a  distinction  in  the  seoond 
person  singular.  In  the  familiar  tise  of  the  second  person  mngular,  the  verb  is  usually  varied 
only  in  the  present  tonso  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  in  the  auxiliary  hast  of  the  perfect  Tliis 
method  of  varying  tho  verb  renders  the  second  person  ui^Iar  analogous  to  the  third,  and  accords 
with  the  practice  of  tho  most  intolligent  of  tiioso  who  retfun  tiio  common  use  of  this  distinctive 
and  consistent  toode  of  address.  It  disencumbers  their  familiar  dialect  of  a  multitude  of  harsh 
and  OBoless  terminations,  which  serve  only,  when  uttered,  to  give  an  uncouth  prominency  to 
words  not  often  emphatic :  and,  without  impairing  the  strength  or  perspicuity  ctf  the  language, 
increases  its  humony,  and  reduces  the  fbtm  of  tho  veih  in  the  sectrnd  penoa  ongnlar  ncariy  to 
the  same  rimplidty  as  in  the  other  porsonB  and  numbers.  It  may  servo  also^  In  some  instances, 
to  justify  the  poets,  in  those  abbreviations  fbr  which  they  have  boon  so  uoreasooably  censured  by 
Lowth,  UnrnQT,  and  some  other  grammarians :  as, 

"  And  thou  their  natures  hnowst,  and  gave  them  names, 
Neadless  to  thoo  repeated." — MiiUm,  P.  L,  Book  vii,  line  494. 

Obs.  25. — The  writings  of  the  Friends,  being  mostly  of  a  grave  cost,  afford  but  few  examples 
<£  tiieir  customary  manner  of  forming  the  verb  in  connexion  with  tho  pronoun  Vunt,  hi  familiar 
diacourB&  The  following  may  snre  to  illustrate  it;  "  Suitable  to  the  office  thou  layat  daim  to." 
B.  Bakolay's  Worka,  Vol.  i,  p.  27.  "  Notwithstanding  thou  may  have  sentiments  opposite  to 
." — ^TuoxAS  Stobt.  "  To  devote  all  thou  had  to  h^  servioe;" — "If  thou  dumldeome;" — 
thou  Mu2;"— "Hiou  kindly  amfri&uM,-" — "The  epistle  which  thou  sent  me;"— "Tbon 
porh^  oflcim ;"— "  If  thou  wbmitted;"—"  Since  thou  Ufi;"~"  Should  thou  oci;"— "  Thou 
maybe  ready;" — "That  tiiou  had  met;" — "That  thou  had  intimaied;" — "Belbro  thou  pute" 
rputstj; — "What  thou  »neete"  [meetst]; — "If  tliou  had  mads;" — "I  observed  thou  was;" — 
"  Ttiat  thou  might  put  thy  trust "  Thou  had  been  at  my  house."— Johjt  Kendall.  "  TIiou 
may  be  piundered ;" — "That  thoa  may  feel ;" — "Thoa^h  thou  icaited  long,  and  flOK^Whira  ;" — "I 
hope  then  vnU  bear  my  stylo;" — "Thou  also  knows"  [knowrt]; — "Thou  grew  up;" — "I  wish 
thoa  wmU  yet  take  my  counsel"— Stephbn  Gbisp.  "l^ioa  iNmtMad  thy  tender  regard, 
stretched  forth  thy  delivering  hand,  and  fed  and  sustaiiud  us.**— SahueIi  FoTHBROnx,  The  writer 
has  met  with  tbona^ds  that  used  the  second  perscm  dngular  In  conversation,  but  nover  with  any 
one  that  emploved,  on  ordinary  occa^ons,  all  the  re^lar  endii^  of  tlie  solemn  style.  The 
Bhnplidcation  o^  the  second  person  nngnlar,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  everywhere 
adopted  by  the  Friends,  and  which  is  here  defined  find  explained,  removes  from  each  verb 
^^tecn  a  these  peculiar  terminations;  and,  (if  the  number  of  English  verbs  bo,  as  stated  by 
wveral  grammuiona,  8000,)  disburdeiu  their  Suniliar  dialect  of  144,000  <^  these  awkward  and 
assess  appondage8.f   This  simpliflcntion  is  suppc^ted  by  usage  oa  oxtcnrivo  as  the  Cimiliar  use 

•  Battar,  u  Wloknflle  hu  It,  the  da;  f »  vhteh:"  tbMiKta,  after  nonna  of  Umo,  the  relaUre  that  ia  often  owd, 
niM  Um  iMaa  abUktire  quo  or  quS,  ni  behig  eqnfvalant  to  fn  tehieh  or  on  wMeh. 

t  It  la  not  ■  Uttla  amaee,  Utst  mns  men,  who  never  tew  awn  or  ftatrd  such  vordi  as  thetr  own  mlu  would 
nradnoe  tor  tha  aooond  penoa  aingnlar  of  maar  hnndrada  of  oor  moat  comioon  Terba,  wUl  nBrerth(>leaa  pertlna- 
doorivlnMittBt  It  Uwimx  to  eonntatMnea  In  tU«  matter  any  d^wrtnro  from  the  ^  TtttA*. 
One  ot  the  rtry  raahest  and  irUdeat  of  modam  Inooratora.— a  criOe  who.  but  for  the  aake  of  Oman  who  atlU 
Mik  In  tbia  panunasd  nunlMr.  wonU  f^adlr  oonafRn  Hia  prononn  thou,  and  all  fU  attandunt  warbU  tbrma,  to 
altar  ebBvlsDr-flraatnalBtUBBaldaBtud  mat  "Thaf^M&ars,  wMaada,  howarer,  oae  fteu,  oodltiattnidF 
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of  the  proQOon  Aou;  andisalfloia  aocordanoe  with  the  eanons  of  orUtdBn:  "Thejfrrf  oftnon 
OD  this  subject  ia,  All  words  aod  phrase*  which  are  lemtricably  hush  Mid  nnharmonkras,  and  not 
absolutely  Decenary,  should  he  rejected."   See  Campbetta  PkOotofky  of  ShOoric,  B.  ii,  Gb.  ii, 
Secx  2,  C^Don  Sixth,  p.  181.   See  alao^  in  the  same  work,  (B.  iii,  Ch.  It,  Sec  2d,)  aa  expnm 
Jbice  of  "those  eUskms  irtienby  the  sound  is  improred e^eoaUy  fA  the  siq>praHion  of  ttw 

feeble  TOwel  in  the  iMt  amiable  of  the  preterits  of  our  regular  Terbs;"  and  <tf  "aoch  abbrarii^ 
tkms"  as  "the  eageraeas  wooDveying  one's  sentimental  the  rsf^ity  and  ease  of  utterance,  neoea- 
wily  produoe,  in  the  dialect  of  conversation." — Pages  426  and  427.  Lord  Kames  says,  "  That 
the  ^gUsh  tongue,  originally  barsb,  is  at  present  much  atoned  by  dropping  many  redundant 
wtaonmia,  U  undoubtedly  true :  that  It  is  not  capable  of  being  Anther  mellowed  without  sofi^ 
ing  LD  its  force  and  enwgy,  witt  floaiOD  ba  thoo^  tuj  odb  who  poatessei  an  ear."— JSIniMito 
i/^ Critidm,  Y6L  ii,  p.  12. 

Obs.  26. — ^The  fbllowiog  examples  are  ttom  a  letter  of  an  Afrioan  Princo,  translated  by  Dr. 
T>e8aguillierof  Cambiv^  Eng^d,  in  1743,  and  published  in  a  Ixmdon  newsp^ier I  lie  there 
tooiqK»  the  bed  Bum  pmrnkd  me ;" — "  After  ttw  me,  ia  thy  Bwimming  house;" — "Tboaa 
nod  thbgs  (Aou  prmnted  me;"~"  when  Oiou  apake  to  the  Ofeat  end  his  Stnt"  If  H  to 
desirable  that  our  language  should  retain  this  power  a  simple  literal  rerrion  of  what  in  othen 
may  be  bmUiarly  ex^vssed  by  the  second  person  lingular,  it  is  clear  that  our  grammariana  must 
not  oontinue  to  dogmatize  according  to  the  letter  of  some  authoa  hitherto  popular.  But  not  every 
popultf  grammar  condemns  such  ptiraaeology  as  the  fi)regt»ng.  "  I  improved,  Thou  improved^^ 
ftc.  This  termination  of  the  second  person  prateri^  on  account  ita  liarshness,  ia  tddom  nmI 
and  eqMdaUy  in  the  liregular  verbs." — Earrimm'a  Oram^  p.  20.  '*Tbb  tmninatifin  tit,  auiexea 
to  tiM  prrter  temea  of  Toba,  is,  at  best,  a  very  harsh  one,  irtmi  tt  to  oonbraoted,  aoooiding  to  oar 
genttral  eostnn  of  throwing  out  the  «;  aaianmedf^  fer  kamedai;  and  especially,  if  it  be  again 
oontnctedintoone^^laUe^  Of  AftoMimim^jirvnoiMioe^  •««   I  believe 

a  writer  or  Bpealcer  would  have  reoonrse  to  any  pM^{dinids  rather  tiian  say  ikepfeg^  or  •  *  « 

Indeed  this  harsh  termination  eat  ia  genenOy  quite  dropped  m  eommon  eottoenaOon,  and  aome- 
tfmes  by  the  poets,  in  writing."—  iViartby'*  Oram^  p.  115.  The  Ihct  fa^  it  never  was  added 
with  much  nmtxmity.  Examplee :  "  But  Hke  the  beH  boonde  Vtem  waxed  Ibll  fiirioaa,  ezprashig 
thy  maUoe  wfaeu  Aw  tohonour  sMtf"— Fakax^  Cmunou^  T.  ii,  p.  SS3:  In  IbeMaDImn^ 
T.  ii,  p.  SSI 

"  Thou  from  tho  arctic  rogionB  coma.  FMfaqa 
Thou  noticed  on  thy  way  a  UtUe  orb, 

Attended  by  one  moon— her  lamp  by  night" — PdShk,  &  11,  L  6. 
*"  So  I  believ'd.'— Abel  I  to  thy  grie^ 

So  thou  rOinquiA'd  alt  tiiat  was  beUeC"— OuUe^  Bonmg\  ^  279. 
Obs.  27. — L.  ICumy,  and  his  numerous  copyists,  Ingersoll,  GreeoleaC  Kiricham,  FIsl^  Flint, 
Oomly,  Alger,  and  the  rest ;  thou^  they  insist  on  it,  thi^  tiie  of  the  seccmd  pwBon  can  never 
be  £q>ensed  witii,  except  in  the  imperative  mood  and  aome  parts  of  the  auljunctive;  are  not 
altogether  insenriUeof  that  monatrouB  barahneas  wliich  their  doctrine  imposes  upon  the  languagg. 
SmiB  of  them  tell  us  to  avoid  this  by  preening  the  aoxOtortos  do&t  and  dfdW:  aa  dM  tomt;  for 
AimM;  duW  cAecfi^  for  eftacftedst  TUa  reoranmendation  {ffooeedson  the  sapporiticn  diMt 
and  didit  are  smoother  syllablea  tiian  eat  and  edxt;  whidi  ia  not  true :  didat  leorn  is  hanMr  than 
dtiier  learnedat  or  ieanOea;  and  all  three  of  them  are  int(^eTBble  in  oommoa  disoonrse.  Kor  ia 
the  "  energy,  or  poaitiveaeaa,'"  which  grammarians  ascribe  to  these  auxiliaries^  always  apprtqjriate. 
Exowt  hi  a  question,  doet  and  Mat,  hlce  do,  does,  and  did,  are  usually  agna  of  en^Aaais;  and 
ttHcefiHO  unfit  to  he  BabaUtated  for  tiM  «^  m1  or  edit,  of  an  unemphatic  vMb,  irtAhym  vbo,  aa 
wo  have  seen,  graces  bto  Elocntlon  with  socn  tmuttsrable  tilings,  as  "pnb'dil,  hurPdat,  anridat, 
waafdsl,  bum'dat,  bark'dat,  bubbPdti,  tratMCdat,"  attrfbntea  the  use  of  the  plural  for  the  abgolar, 
to  a  design  of  avoiding  the  ruggedaeas  of  tlw  latter.  *'  In  order  to  av<Hd  tiie  disagreealde  banh- 
neas  of  sound,  occasioned  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  tiio  termination  eat,  edat,  in  the  adaptation 
of  our  verbs  to  the  nominative  thou,  a  modern  maovation  which  substitutes  you  for  Own,  in  famil- 
iar s^le,  has  gfflierally  been  adopted.  This  innovation  contributes  greatly  to  the  liarmony  of  our 
odloqaial  s^te.  Ym  was  formwly  restricted  to  the  plural  numb^;  but  now  it  is  employed  to 
reivesent  eithu*  a  angular  or  a  jduial  noon."— £Hftai»'«  OraoL,  pi  89.  A  modem  itrnMOtkm, 
forsooth  I  Does  not  every  body  Imow  it  was  current  four  hundred  years  ago^  or  more  7  Cer- 
tainly, both  ye  and  you  were  applied  in  thla  manner,  to  tiie  great,  as  eariy  as  the  fourteenth 

aat  fimn  of  flu  aamUr,  ia  oonwmUcn.  Fos  Ttaa  BHnm,  tkm  ti  i;lT«n,  in  OOa  vork,  la  all  tb«  vuteUai 
of  loflsctloii ;  (Innnw  of  vhkli  It  eould  not  proporij  Iw  lued  In  u  aildren  to  the  Dcd^;}  for  hir  m  mow 
UaaaiooaLT  In  tha  nw  of  thou,  vWi  tha  form  of  tfaa  amirUr  whloli  follon  ha  or  Ote^f,  aad  m  eonDtnuuioed  In 
their  •mm  b)r  O.  Brmra,  irho,  Inrteed  of  ■  dlibordenlog  Ote  toyuggt  of  144.000  neelew  dUUnettona,'  inerMme 
their  number  Jaet  144,000.'*— OHver  &.  Prire^e  Oram.,  p.  8B,  kmovf  people  ot  iense,  eonvarU  are  meda  bj 
teMhlng,  xni  reuonlng,  aad  prorlUK;  but  Oi*  maa*s  dto^ae  moat  ybld  to  the  balderdeah  of  »/alm  mribr, 
.Alto  ipwfar,  and iUeaMertor/  TUa  eatbor  aeji,  Oiet -rdnipr*  Is  the  paet  tenaeof  "dnp,"  (p.  lI8]}Mtataa 
prove,  for  ezampu,  Out  dropUtt  ie  not  e  elunn-  ivmaeMan,  ead  that  ans^edit  la  not  a  fomal  arthaivn,  aod 
then  tell  of  the  egivglomi  errar  of  edeptinc  neftber  of  tbeee  fonae  In  eoamtoa  oonrereetSon.  The  foOowli^ 
with  Ite  maoj  eoBunoD  nDtnMtfoaa,  k  Um  laagnfe  at  Pont  and  X  eik  tfaia,  or  tmr  ottiar  qmeant  of  wcf  do» 
trine,  TO  aBov  mam  suor  vbh  an  bubilt  nans  either  fbr  watiT  or  ftr  wi—siUiai.  to  tH  smbwC 
peramat^tdm. 

"Itjbd,  I/oUm'd;  Bov  Inbope,  now  pain; 
At  teat  It  K '  l»aa  m  whet  plaot  n  stM^d, 

ABdwbantt>^4  llwbaBirtaeMlilrnMtf4.".^DiiMM,  &  IT,L  «. 
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ceobaej.  Chaucer  Kxaetimes  imeA  them  and  he  died  in  1400.  Bar  T.  More  uses  tbem  so,  in 
a  ineoe  dated  1503. 

"  0  dere  co^n,  Dan  Jcdian,  she  B&jde, 
What  eyieOi  you  bo  rathe  to  aiyse?"— C9hwcer. 

Shakspeare  moat  commonly  uses  Stem,  bat  he  HRxtetfiiKS  has  you  in  stead  of  it  Tbat,  he  makes 
Portia  say  to  Brutua : 

"  Ton  Baddenlf  aroae,  and  walk'd  about, 
MoaiDg,  and  sighing,  with  your  aims  across; 
And  when  I  adc'd  yon  what  the  matter  was, 
liw  itar'd  upon  mo  with  ungentle  looks."— Ctenir,  Act  it,  Sc.  2. 

Obb.  2S. — "There  is  a  natoral  tendency  in  all  bngoages  to  tiirow  oat  the  ragged  parts  whidi 
improper  oonsonanta  pcodnoe,  and  to  preserro  those  which  are  melodiODs  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear." — OanSner's  inaie  of  ifalure,  -p.  29.  **Tbe  English  tongue,  so  lemaricable  for  its  gram* 
matkxd  eimi^ci^,  ia  k>aded  with  a  great  Tarie^  of  dull  nnmeaDing  terminatkma  Ur.  Sheridan 
attribatea  ttiis  defect,  to  as  utter  inattention  to  what  ia  easy  to  the  organs  of  speech  and  agree- 
able to  the  ear;  and  fiirther  adds,  that,  'tiie  French  having  been  adopted  as  the  language  of  the 
conrt,  no  notice  was  taken  <^  the  qtellii^;  or  pronunciation  q£  our  words,  until  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.'  So  little  was  spelling  attended  to  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  that  Dr.  Johnson  informs  ug^ 
ttat  on  rdbning  to  Sbakspeare's  will,  to  detemdne  how  his  name  was  spelt,  he  was  tbund  to 
have  written  it  himself  Hn]  no  less  [fewer]  than  three  difll^rent  wayB."— p.  477.  In  old  books, 
our  participial  or  v^bol  termination  ed,  n  found  written  in  about  a  dozen  difi^nt  ways;  a^  ed, 
«k,d,t,id,it,yd,yt,ede,od,tuL  For  est  and  d&,  we  find  sometimes  the  consonants  oaly;  some- 
times, ist  or  ytt,  ifft  or  ;  sometimes,  for  the  latter,  olh  or  aih;  and  sometimes  the  ending  was 
omitted  altogethw.  In  early  times  also  the  th  was  an  ending  for  vorbs  of  the  third  person  plural, 
as  well  as  for  those  of  the  third  person  singular;*  and,  in  the  imperative  moo^  It  was  appUed  to 
the  seocmd  peraon,  both  singular  and  plural :  as, 

"J>amiA  thyself;  that  demist  othw's  dede; 
And  troothe  the  shall  deliver,  it's  no  drede.*''--C%aii«r. 
Obs.  39.— It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  much  acqnaintanoe  with  the  histasy  of  our 
language  that  this  i»rt  <^  its  gnunmar  has  always  been  quite  as  unsettled  as  It  is  now;  and, 
however  we  may  wish  to  establish  its  princ^ilBS,  it  is  idle  to  teat^  for  absolute  cert^ty  that 
wbiA  every  man's  knowledge  may  oonmte^  Let  those  who  detdre  to  aee  our  forma  of  conjuga- 
tion as  Bare  as  those  of  otiier  tot^es,  study  to  exemplify  in  their  own  practice  what  tends  to 
uniformity.  The  best  that  can  ^  done  by  the  author  of  a  grammar,  is,  to  exhibit  usage,  as  It 
has  been,  and  as  it  is;  pointu^  out  to  the  learner  what  is  most  fitahionable^  as  well  as  what  is 
most  (vderly  and  agreeable.  If  by  these  means  the  ust^  of  writers  and  q)eakers  cannot  be 
fixed  to  what  ia  fittest  for  their  occaioons,  and  thcrclbre  most  gnunmatical,  there  is  in  grammar 
no  remedy  for  their  inaooorades;  as  tiiere  is  none  for  ths  blmiders  of  didl  c^nnioDistB,  none  toe 
the  a^prtlMes  of  Ignorance  stalled  In  the  seats  <^  Leaniing.  Some  grammarians  say.  Out,  when- 
ever jHyreterit  of  an  irr^fular  verb  is  like  the  present,  it  should  take  edat  for  the  second  person 
singiflfc'  This  rule,  (whk^  ia  adopted  by  Walker,  in  his  Principles,  N'o.  372,)  gives  us  such  words 
as  aast^t,  eosMet,  bid-dedst,  bunt-etfot,  aO-ted^  hit-iedst,  kt-tedst,  pvi-iedst,  hurUedaf,  rid-dedsi, 
^ted-dedet,  Ac  Bat  the  rule  is  groundless.  The  few  examples  which  may  bo  adduced  from 
ancient  writings,  in  support  of  this  |Hinciple,  aro  undoubtedly  formed  in  the  usual  manner  from 
regular  preterits  now  obsolete;  and  if  this  were  not  the  case,  no  person  of  taste  could  think  of 
employing,  on  any  occasion,  derivatives  so  uncouth.  Dr.  Johnson  has  justly  remarked,  that 
"the  chief  defect  of  our  language,  is  ruggedncss  and  asperity."  And  tiiis  defect,  as  some  of 
the  forgoing  remarks  have  shown,  is  peculiarly  obvious,  when  even  the  regular  termination  of 
the  second  person  singular  is  added  to  cor  preterits.  Accordingly,  we  find  numntnis  instances 
unong  the  poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  -viadti  that  termination  Is  onuttcd.  See  Percy's 
Beliqaee  of  Ancient  Poetry,  everywhere. 

"Thou,  who  of  old  the  prophet's  eye  utucaled." — PoUok. 

"Thou  Kuo  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste." — Bums,^ 

•'The  Bar,  W.  AHen,  in  his  EnRlUh  Onimrou,  p.  189,  mtyns  "  Yth  mnd  «(A  {from  the  Saxon  I&B)  were  for- 
nerir,  viurot  temUi^tioru;  u,  *  Mannen  omU;^  nwn.'  William  of  Wyketaam'i  motto.  'After  long  advlw 
mmt,  &ef  tateth  mou  tbem  to  tiy  the  matter.'  Stapleton'a  TraiiKlntlnD  of  Bede.  'DoctriDO  and  dlacouria 
vuiktth  nfttnre  leia  tmpartune.*  Boeon."  Tbe  nae  of  «th  aa  a  plural  tennlnation  of  verba,  woa  evidently  ear- 
II«r  than  the  nae  of  «n  for  tbe  aame  pnrpoao.  Even  the  latter  la  ntterly  obsolete,  and  the  former  can  acarmlr 
have  been  Bn^iih.  The  An^o-Saxon  verb  Ivflan,  or  lufifjean,  to  love,  appears  to  have  been  Inflected  nitb  the 
Mveral  proBonna  thns:  Ic  Infige,  Thn  lufiwt.  He  Infath.  We  luflatb,  Oe  Juflatb,  Bt  lafiath.  The  form  In  Old 
EngUah  waa  tbU:  I  love,  Thon  lovest,  ITe  lovetfa,  We  loven.  Ye  loven.  They  loven.  Dr.  Prieetley  remarks, 
<Qioni^  In  my  opinion  unadvisedly,)  that,  "  Nonns  of  a  plural  form,  bat  of  a  ainpilar  dinitflcatlon,  require  a 
dn^nlar  eonatmctloni  as,  mathematlcka  f«  a  naefnl  study.  This  observation  wUl  llkevlsc,"  says  hp,  "^Haoma 
DMOiiire,  vindicate  the  grammatical  propriety  of  the  faraoaa  Myinft  of  WUIlsm  of  Wykeham.  Manners  moMk 
man."— fVfeatla^s  Oram.,  p.  189.  I  know  not  what  half-wey  vindleatlon  there  can  be,  for  any  eneh  construe* 
Hon.  JToniwrs  and  mathatnatiet  are  not  nonns  of  the  aingntar  number,  and  therefore  both  i»  and  mateth  are 
wrong.  I  Jndfte  It  better  En^Iah  to  aay,  "  Hatbemaliaa  are  a  aseful  study."—"  Mannera  mote  the  man,"  But 
perttapaboth  ideas  may  he  attll  better  expreaaed  by  a  change  of  the  nominative,  thus:  "The  tiMdyof  roatbft. 
matles  it  naefuL"— "  Behaviour  nuttea  the  man." 

t  What  tbe  state  of  onr  Uteratnre  would  hare  been,  had  no  author  attempted  any  thing  on  English  Kramniar, 
Bust  of  coane  be  a  matter  of  mere  ooiqjectare,  and  not  of  any  positive  "  conviction."  It  is  my  opinion,  that, 
with  aU  their  frolta,  moat  of  the  booka  and  eatavs  hi  which  thia  subJeet  has  been  handled,  have  been  in  soma 
dagiM  ftarfejUot,  «td  a  few  of  Utem  UgUr  aot  and  that,  without  tbeb  Inflnanee,  onr  basoage  must  have  beut 
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Ob&  so.— mth  the  CunOiar  farm  of  the  seoond  penon  ringular,  those  who  ooDBtsntiy  put  you 
fiff  Sum  can  havo  do  ooQcero;  aud  maay  may  thiulc  it  anwarthy  of  notio^  becanse  Mumy  baa 
said  Dolliing  about  it:  ottiere  will  haatUy  pronounoe  it  bad  Eogliah,  because  they  havo  learned  at 
adiool  aomo  scheme  of  the  Ta1\  whidi  imjAiea  that  ttaa  must  needs  be  wrong.  It  is  this  partial 
learoiDg  which  makes  ao  much  explaoatioD  here  necessary.  The  formation  of  this  part  of  speech, 
fonn  it  aa  you  will,  is  eaUrai  to  grammar,  and  cannot  bnt  be  very  important  Our  language  can 
never  entirely  drop  the  pronoun  Uu»t,  and  its  derivatiTe^  thy,  thine,  Oue,  ihys^  without  great 
injury,  especially  to  its  poetry.  Nor  con  the  distinct  syllamo  ntterance  of  the  termination  ed  be 
now  generally  practiced,  except  in  wdmin  prosa.  It  Is  tberefiwo  better,  not  po  indat  on  thosa  old 
verijal  ibrma  against  wbich  there  are  bo  many  objcctiona,  than  to  exclude  tl^  {Konorm  of  the  sec- 
ond peivon  aiogalar  from  all  such  usage,  whether  ^miliar  or  poetical,  as  will  not  admit  them.  It 
is  true  that  on  most  occasions  ym  may  be  substituted  for  t?ioa,  without  much  inconvenience ;  and 
so  may  we  be  substituted  for  I,  witli  just  as  much  propriety ;  though  Dr.  Ferley  thinks  the  latter 
usage  "is  not  to  be  enoouraged." — Gram^  p.  28.  Our  authors  and  editors,  like  kings  and  em- 
perors, an  making  we  for  /  their  most  common  mode  of  expresaion.  They  renounce  their  indi- 
Tiduali^  to  avcnd  egotism.  And  when  all  men  ahall  have  adopted  tins  enallage,  the  &ult  indeed 
will  be  banished,  or  metaotorphoeed,  but  with  It  will  go  an  other  sixth  part  of  ever?  English  cm- 
Jogation.  The  pronoona  in  Uto  foUowing  oooplet  are  put  fiw  the  first  person  singular,  the  eeooad 
person  singular,  and  the  second  person  plural;  yet  nobody  will  understand  them  so^  but  b7  their 
■nteoedento: 

**  Right  tma^,  and  bo  forth — wo  lot  you  to  know 
We  are  very  ill  used  by  you  mortata  below." — Sie^fi. 

Obs.  31. — It  is  remarkable  that  some,  who  forbear  to  use  the  plural  for  the  singular  in  tho  boc- 
ond  person,  adopt  it  wittiout  scruple,  in  the  first  The  ilgure  Is  ttie  same  In  botli ;  and  in  both, 
sufficiently  common.  Neitiier  practice  is  worthy  to  he  made  more  general  than  it  now  is.  If 
ihoa  sboidd  not  be  totally  sacriflced  to  what  was  once  a  vain  oomplimen^  nrither  should  J,  to 
what  is  now  an  occasional,  and  pwhaps  a  vun  assumptdon.  Undlcy  Alonay,  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  used  ym  for  thou,  and  who  was  sometimes  singulariy  ciuuful  to  periphraso  and  avoid 
the  latter,  nowhere  in  his  gnunmar  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person  singular.  He  is  cAen 
"the  Compiler;"  rarely,  "the  Author f  generally,  "We:"  as,  "  We  have  distributed  these  parts 
of  grammar,  in  the  mode  which  uw  think  most  correct  and  intelligible." — Odavo  Gram^  p.  58. 
"  We  sh^  not  pursue  this  subject  any  fhrther." — lb.,  p.  62.  "  We  shall  dose  those  remarks  on 
the  tenses." — lb.,  p.  76.  "  We  presume  no  sohd  objection  can  be  mado." — 74.,  p.  78.  "  Tho  ob- 
servations wbich  IM  have  made." — ib.,  p.  100.  "We  sludl  produoo  a  rcmorkalilo  example  of  this 
beauty  ftom  Milton."-— Ai,  p.  831.  "  We  have  now  given  Buffident  openings  into  this  subject" — 
p.  331.  This  usage  has  authority  onou^ ;  for  it  was  not  uncommon  oven  among  the  dd 
haxixi  grammarians;  bat  lie  must  Im  a  sl^ider  scholv,  who  thinks  the  pronoun  v>e  thereby  be- 
comes tiaguiar.  What  advantage  or  litnesB  there  is  in  thus  putting  VK  for  I,  tho  reader  may 
judge.  Dr.  Bl^r  did  not  hesitata  to  use  I,  as  oflxin  as  ho  bod  occasion;  ncitlier  did  Lonili,  or 
Johnson,  or  Walker,  or  Webster :  as,  "  /  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from 
Ullton." — Wair'a  Hhet.,  p.  129.  "/have  now  given  sufficient  opeaiuga  into  this  sulyM^" — Ib^ 
p.  131.  So  in  Lowth's  FrefboB:  "/beUeve,"— '■/ampcrsoadei^'*— "iomson,"— "/Cllkk,''— 
"  /am  aftaid," — ■■  /  will  not  take  npon  me  to  say." 

Obs.  32. — Intending  to  be  oritical  without  hostility,  and  ezpHcit  without  partiality,  I  write  not 
for  or  against  any  sect,  or  any  man;  but  to  teach  all  who  det^  to  know  the  grammar  of  our 
tongue.  The  student  must  distinctly  understand,  tiiat  it  is  noceesaTy  to  apeak  and  write  diQ'er- 
ently,  according  to  the  different  drcamstancee  or  occaaions  of  writing.  Who  is  ho  that  wUI  pro- 
tend that  tho  solemn  style  of  the  Bible  may  bo  used  in  &miliar  discourse^  without  a  mouthing 
aflbctatiai?  In  preaching,  or  in  praying,  the  ancient  terminationa  of  of  for  the  second  person 
singular  and  eih  for  the  third,  as  well  as  ed  pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable  for  the  pTDtcril^  are 
ad^tted  to  be  generally  in  better  taste  than  the  smoother  forma  of  the  &miliar  style :  because 
the  latter,  though  now  frequently  heard  in  religious  assemblies,  are  not  so  well  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity and  gravity  of  a  sermon  or  a  prayer.  In  grave  poctiyalao,  especially  when  it  treats  of  scrip- 
tural subjects,  to  which  yitu  put  for  tiiou  is  obviously  unsuitable,  tho  personal  terminations  of  tho 
verb,  tiiough  finin  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  they  bavo  usually  been  contracted  and 

mndi  mm  ohaotlo  and  indotetmlnmblt  tlun  U  bow  li.  Bnt  a  Uta  niter  aaju,  and.  vltb  reajMCt  to  soma  of  oar 
verbal  termlnmtlona,  aaji  wImIj;  "It  la  my  jftiMiw  ecnvieUon  tbat  fewer  iR^cnlarlUaB  would  bam  «nptinlo 
the  Ungoagt  had  no  grammara  existed,  tban  turn  been  anthorlzed  by  gnunmulaDii :  fbf  It  should  be  mider- 
Btood  that  (he  flnt  of  onrjErammariana,  fladlng  tttat  good  vritera  dUhnd  apon  many  polnu,  Inatoad  of  endeav- 
ouring to  raeoDdla  theae  MroapaiictM,  abaolntelj  perpetuated  them  br  citing  opposite  twigea,  and  plvfny  AfgA 
avOnrtUet  for  bath.  To  tide  ve  owe  all  th«  IrregnUrttf  wUob  exlala  in  the  peraooal  tenaiDattoDa  of  vnba, 
aoma  af  the  beat  early  writera  nring  them  premtweveuA^,  aome  ualng  them  mAfarmiff,  and  othen  makbig  no 
uaa  of  (ham ;  and  really  theg  ore  s/  no  «h«  bnt  to  posale  ohUdran  and  foretgnen,  permz  poata,  and  ftmlaa  aa 
awkward  dialect  to  that  ezempUry  aeet  of  ChilatUna,  who  In  ererr  thing  else  atody  aunpUaty."— AwVa  Trvm 
JB.  0niin.,  Part  II,  n.  2A.  Well*,  b  itUl  later  writer,  glvratUainiaafb  rale  ■  **  fFben  lh€  pak  temm  <<  a  mo7»- 
agiUiUt  not  mding  in  a  stngte  vtneO,  the  aecond  peraon  ringular  of  tbo  oelamD  it^rle  la  gtrtunDj  fiinnod  by  tho 
aAUtioD  of  wt;  aa  heitrdeat,  fitddtd,  tookttL  fffidat,  wrtaC,  tafOet,  and  dtdet,  are  ezoaptioiia.'*— UWf  ^^AddI 
Oram.,  let  Ed.,  p.  1t»:  SdEd.,  p.  110;  llSlh  Ed.,  p.  116.  Now  the  torminatton  d  or  ad  oommoolv'  adda  no 
Bjllabla ;  ao  that  the  regolar  paat  tenae  of  tar  monoi^llabla  verb  la,  with  a  few  excoptlona,  b  monoajllaUe  "HU ; 
K9,/read/ted,  lowd, /sural,  ploanad,  twrnaa:  and  how  would  tbeee  aonnd  widi  eat  added,  wfaioh  Lowth,  HUej-, 
Churehlll,  and  some  othara  emneoariv  claim  aa  haTing  pertained  to  anofa  pratcrlti  aooiantly  ?  Aaalo.  if  Afoni 
li  a  eontraetton  of  heared,  and  fied,  otjiaed,  aa  aaeua  pnbabla  t  than  are  heardtt  and  JltUtt  wUeh  are  Mxne- 
timoa  naed,  more  regular  than  Morifeic,  jfemM,'  lo  of  muj  olber  pretaclta 
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often  omitted  hj  the  poets,  ought  stni  perhaps  to  be  oonsideied  grammatic&llj  necessary,  whenever 
tfa^  caa  be  ottered,  agneably  to  the  notion  our  tuneless  critics.  The  critical  objection  to 
tbedr  eliwnv  howerer,  can  imn  no  very  firm  foundation  vhile  it  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  oth 
Jaoton  theniiciTec^  Huik,  "Writera  geumiS^  have  raoootse  to  ttua  mode  of  expreaoon,  tliat  they 
may  avoid  harsh  terminalionB." — Jrving'a  Elements  of  EngUsK  Cbmpom'^ion,  p.  12.  But  if  writers 
of  good  authOTitTi  atu^  as  Pope,  Byron,  and  Pollok,  have  sometimes  had  recourse  to  this  method 
of  simplifyiog  the  verb,  even  in  compositions  of  a  grave  cast,  the  elidoo  nu^,  widi  tenfold 
fltrongo'  reaaoQ,  be  admitted  in  familiar  writing  or  disoiurse^  on  the  aathotl^  of  genenl  custom 
among  those  who  choose  to  employ  the  pronoun  Hum  in  conversation. 

"But  thou,  filae  Aidto^  never  tliaU  obtain,"  £c. — Drydcn,  FcHies. 

.''These  goods  Ihya^  eon  on  thyself  bestow." — Id.,  in  Joh.  Did. 

"What  I  show,  tity  se^may  freely  on  thyself  bestow." — Id.,  LowKa  Qram^  p.  26. 

*'Xbat  tbon  might  Fortune  to  thy  engage^"— JVior. 

**0f  aU  thou  ever  conqaend,  none  was  left." — Poflafc,  B.  vQ,  L  T60. 

"And  touch  me  trembling,  as  tboa  Iraefted  the  man,"— ic— /d,  B.  x,  I.  60. 

Ob&  33, — Some  the  Friends  (perhaps  from  an  idea  that  it  is  less  formal)  misemploy  'Ace  for 
Am;  and  often  join  tt  to  the  third  person  of  the  verb  in  stead  of  the  second.  Such  expreetioDS 
ai^  Oes  ioet,  Am  is,  Vm  haa,  theo  ttmifc^  Aa,  are  doul^  potecismai  th^  set  all  grammar  at  de- 
fluce.  Again,  many  persons  who  are  not  [gnontnt  of  grammar,  and  who  employ  the  pronoun 
aright,  sometimes  improperly  sacrifice  concord  to  a  slight  improvemei)t  in  sound,  and  give  to  the 
verb  die  ending  of  the  third  person,  for  that  of  the  second.  iThree  or  four  instances  of  thi^  oc- 
cur in  the  examples  which  have  been  already  quoted.  See  also  the  following,  and  many  more, 
in  ^  wtvks  of  the  poet  Bums;  who  says  of  himself  "  Thot^  it  cost  the  scboolmaster  some 
thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  English  schcto;  and,  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age,  I  was  a  critic  in  snbstantivefl^  tzrbb,  and  particles:"—"  Bat  when  thou  povn ;" — "  Hera 
thou  ^iinea  chief;" — "Thoa  clean  the  head;"— "Tboa  afrin^  tbe  nerves;"— "Thou  brightens 
black  dospairj"— "Thou  cotww;"— "Thou  travOa  for;"— "Now  Vum's  turned  out;"— "Unseen 
thou  Airib;" — "0  thou  pale  orb  that  silent  Ainea."  This  mode  of  ompUQii^  the  verb,  con- 
foouda  the  persons;  and,  as  it  has  little  advantage  in  sound,  over  the  regular  oontractod  form  of 
the  second  persoo,  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  With  this  author  it  may  be^  p«4iapi^  a  Seottidlsia:  as, 
"  Thou  paints  auld  nature  to  the  nines, 
In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines." — Burns  to  Samsatj. 

"Thou  paivist  old  nature,"  would  be  about  as  smooth  poetry,  and  certainly  much  better  Eoglieh. 
This  confounding  of  the  persons  of  the  verb,  however,  is  no  modem  peculiarity.  It  ^)peare  to 
lie  about  as  old  as  the  use  of  «  for  A  or  dh.  Spenser,  the  great  Ei^^h  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
pratmy,  may  be  cited  in  proof:  as, 

"Siker,  Gunis  bnt  a  lary  loord. 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinke." — Joh.  Diet,  to.  Loord, 

,  OM.  ^ — In  tho  solemn  style,  (except  in  poetry,  whldi  usually  contracts  these  forms,)  the  sec- 
ond  wifoa.  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  and  that  <^  the  Irregular  preterits,  commonly  end 
in  e^^ponounced  as  a  s^aisto  syllable,  wd  requiring  the  dui^ication  of  the  final  oonaonant, 
■ccoiiliDg  to  Bute  3d  for  Spellmg:  a^  I  ran,  thou  maaeat;  I  ran,  thou  rmmmL  Bat  as  the  ter- 
mination ed,  In  solemn  discourao,  constitutes  a  syllable,  the  regiular  pretMits  form  the  second  per- 
son ringnlar  W  assuming  «f;  without  fhrthcr  increase  of  syllables:  aa,  I  ioved,  thou  Imedst;  not, 
"lotwdssf,"  aa  Chandler  made  it  m  his  English  Grammar,  p.  41,  Edition  of  1821 ;  and  as  Wells's 
rule,  above  cited,  if  literally  taken,  n'ould  make  it  Dost  and  hast,  aa^  the  three  irregular  pre* 
tsrits,  Wi^  didst,  and  hadat,  are  permanently  contracted ;  though  doest  and  eUddest  are  some- 
times seen  in  old  books.  SaidU  is  more  common,  and  periiape  more  r^;ular,  than  saidest. 
ir«Farf  has  been  ocsitnoted  into  wert.*  "I  would  thoa  wmri  nther  cold  or  hot" — W,  Perk- 
Au;  1608.*  The  anxHiaries  shaU  and  wfS  diaoge  the  final  I  to  ^  and  beonne  akaU  and  wilt  To 
the  anxiliaTiei^  may,  con,  might,  covtd,  toould,  and  shovid,  the  termination  «(  was  formerly  added; 
but  th^r  are  now  genoally  written  with  «f  only,  and  {xonounced  as  monosyllabic^  even  in 
iOleDm  discoorae.  Unrray,  in  quo^g  the  Scriptures,  very  (rften  charges  mayesi  to  mayst, 
mtglUest  to  mightst,  tc  Some  odier  permanent  contractions  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  what 
■ny  grammarians  call  the  sdenm  style;  BBb^toebiddest,JkdstfbTjleddest,saittfyrsattest: 

"  Biding  sublime,  thou  Udst  the  world  adore, 

And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blaet" — Ihomson. 
"Fly  thither  whence  1iiovifledaL"~MUon,  P.  L.,  B.  iv,  I  963. 
"  Unspeakable,  who  sitst  above  those  heavens." — Id.,  ib.,  B.  v,  L  166. 
I  "Why  taist  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait?"— /ct,  ib.,  B.  iv,  1.  825. 

Om.  35. — ^Tbe  fbrmatlon  of  the  third  person  dngnlar  verbs,  is  ma  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  idaralnnmber  of  nouns:  as,  kve,  lovea;shoa,dioua;  boast,  laasls;fiy,J&tB;  reach,  reocAes. 

*  CIiMoer  Appear*  not  to  have  Inflected  thla  vord  In  tbs  second  penon:  "Alto  rrebt  u  tAou  vera  onampU 
«f  Bodis  fdda  erroar,  rights  ao  thon  ninat  be  enaunpla  of  manifold  correction. " — Tettament  of  Love.  "  Ren- 
Bteand  ovtaMttow  wm  wod«."— fliniM  of  Fams.  So  otli«ras  "I  wolde  lAow  iwre  cold  or  boot."— Wiok- 
uvnf ■  VsHnw  OF  Tax  AvocALTfta.  "I  wolde  Mow  «mm  cold  or  bote."— TnstoK  otEuwasd  VI;  Tookt, 
ToL  U,  pi  an.  SmBov.,  to,  ISi  >*I  wonM  tboumrt  eoU  or  bot"— Comxox  Tnsiov, 
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[fabt  n. 


Tbia  fina  began  to  bo  used  about  the  begmning     the  ■xtaenth  oentoiy.  Iha  ending  neoi 

oDoeto  bare  beenea^  aoaniiedas«or  x:aa, 

*■  And  tbns  I  aae  among  tiieae  {feasant  OxjageB 

Bdie  care  decayea,  and  jret  my  goirow  ^pryn^jaJ' — Earl  <^  Strry. 
"With  tbiDte  Trent,  he  roarea,  be  lyeth  along."— Sir  T.  WyaL 
"He  dytOt,  be  is  aU  dead,  ha  pcmtet,  be  nftea."-^  IMO. 

In  aiD  these  Instanoea,  the  e  befim  the  «  has  become  improper.  Tbe  es  doea  not  here  form  a 
syllable ;  neitiier  doea  the  in  "  lyeOi"  and  "  dyelA."  In  very  andent  times,  the  third  person 
singular  araears  to  have  been  fonned  by  adding  th  or  eth  nearly  as  we  now  add  s  or  et.*  Afier- 
vmrda,  as  in  our  common  Bible^  it  was  fbrmed  by  adding  ih  to  verbs  ending  in  «,  and  to  bU 
others;  as,  "For  tie  that  eaiefh  and  drinJeOh  nuworthily,  eaieA  and  drmieih  damnatitm  to  him- 
Bel£"— I  Cbr^  xi,  29.  "He  quirJcgneth  man,  who  is  dead  in  treqiasBOB  and  sins;  be  lu^ath  alive 
the  quickeaed  soul,  and  bo^sA  it  in  tbepatha  of  life;  he  seatttrafl,  wbdiwA,  and  amqiterah 
the  enemies  of  the  aonL"— Z  Anmfftoii.  'naa  method  of  inBeotifHi,  as  now  pronounced,  always 
adds  a  syllable  to  the  verb.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  tbe  solemn  style,  and  is  little  used.  XWlk, 
haOi,  and  aatih,  appear  to  be  pennaorat  contractioDs  of  verbs  thus  framed.  In  the  days  of  Shak- 
sp^K,  both  termjiutiffliB  were  ocnnmon,  uid  be  often  mixed  tbem,  in  a  way  which  ia  not  yvcf 
propedrnoir:  as, 

**  The  equality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
TIpcst  Uie  {dace  beneath :  it  is  twice  blees'd ; 
It  bleaaeth  him  Uiat  giveg,  and  Iiim  that  taketJ" — MenAant  of  Veaiee. 

Osa  36. — When  the  seccmd  person  singular  is  emvktyoA  in  femiliar  diaoonrse^  with  any  regard 
to  correctness,  it  is  usually  ftxmed  in  a  manner  stricUy  analt^oaa  to  that  which  !b  now  adt^ted 
in  the  third  person  nngidar.  When  tbe  verb  ends  with  a  sonid  which  wHl  unite  with  that  of  tt 
or  a,  the  second  perscm  singular  is  fbrmed  by  adding  at  only,  and  the  third,  by  adding  s  only ;  and 
the  number  of  ^'Ilables  is  not  increased:  as,  I  read,  thou  readit,  he  reada;  I  Jauno,  tliou  mowst, 
he  kfiowa;  I  take,  thou  takest,  he  teftef ;  1,^^  thou  freest,  he  frea.  For,  when  the  verb  ends  in 
mute  e,  no  tomination  renders  this  «  vocal  in  tbe  &miliar  style,  if  a  synierecds  can  take  place. 
To  prevent  their  readers  from  ignorantly  assuming  the  pronunciation  of  tbo  solemn  styl^  tbe 
poets  have  generslly  marked  such  words  with  an  apostrophe :  as, 

"  Look  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lis  the  way  thou  go'at,  not  whence  tboo  oomlat," — Shak. 

Obs.  3T. — But  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  sound  which  mil  not  unite  witii  that  of  at  or  a,  the  sec- 
ond and  third  persons  are  fbrmed  by  adding  eat  and  ea;  or,  if  the  first  perscm  end  in  mute  e,  the 
at  and  a  render  that  e  vocal;  so  that  tbe  v^b  acquires  an  additimal  syllalde:  as,  I  trace,  tboo 
iraceat,  he  traeea ;  I  pofs,  t^u  paaaeat,  he  paaaea;  I  Jix,  tbon  fixeat,  he  fieea ;  I  preae^  thou 
preachest,  he  preaches;  I  Uuah,  tiiou  ibaheat,  he  MwAei;  I  jvdge,  thou  jvdgeri,  he  jvdgea.  But 
verba  ending  in  o  or  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  do  not  exactly  f^ow  either  of  the  ferqg(»ng 
rules.  In  these,  y  is  changed  into  i;  and,  to  botii  o  and  i,  eat  and  e$  are  added  without  inMsass 
of  syllables:  as,l  go,  thou  go^  he  goes;  I  vndo,  tbon  vadow^f  he  mdMs;  I  fiy,  thou  meat, 
hsfliea;  Ipily,  iboapitiest,  iie  pities.  Thus,  in  the  fidlowlng  Uneo^  fOMf  moat  be  pronounoed  like 
ghori ;  otherwise,  we  spoil  the  measure  of  the  verse : 

"  Thou  goest  not  now  with  battle^  and  the  voioa 
Of  war,  as  once  against  the  rebel  hosts; 
Thou  gaeat  a  Ju(^  uoAflndat  the  guilty  bound: 
Thou  goest  to  prove,  condemn,  acquit,  reward." — PoOok,  B.  x. 

In  Bcdema  prose,  bowevw,  the  termination  is  here  made  a  separate  pliable :  as,  I  thou  goist, 
be  gotth;  I  tado,  tboo  tmdoiat,  he  uadoith;  I      thou  fiiiat,  bo  fiielh;  I  pity,  thou  pttOO,  he 

poatk. 

Od&  38. — The  autil^uies  do,  doat,  does, — ^woDounced  doo,  dtiai,  dm;  and  Dot  as  the  wosda 
dough,  doaed,  dote, — )  am,  art,  i8,—hace,  Juut,  Aiu,— bting  also  in  fVequent  use  as  piincq>al  verba 
of  the  present  tense,  retain  their  pectdiar  fbrms,  with  distinction  of  person  and  number,  when 
they  help  to  Ssna  the  compound  tenses  of  other  verbs.  The  other  auxltiariee  are  not  varied,  or 
ought  not  to  be  varied,  except  in  the  solemn  styla  Example  of  tiie  &miliar  use:  "That  thou 
may  be  fbund  truly  owning  it" — Barday'a  Worka,  VoL  i,  p.  234. 

Obs.  39. — ^The  only  r^ular  terminations  that  are  added  to  English  verba^  are  ing,  d<xed,atCT 

*  Bm  sildencM  of  tbe  tntlgvitj/  of  thli  pruUee,  In  the  txMiu^tm  under  On  tmity-ttalrd  tfbMmttoa  •bora. 
Aooordlng  to  ChnrehlU,  It  hu  had  aomo  local  eoDtlnnanM  «ven  to  the  pncaot  time.    For,  In  a  rtmrk  upon 
Lowtb'a  ooDtncUoQB,  MIS,  tum'th,  tbU  author  tKjM,  "  These  are  <tf U  in  ww  <n  aMM  wirtrjrjfaaw,  tbe  tUrdt 
ptnon  riBgalar  of  verba  lanDeral  bBlng  formed  by  the  addition  of  tbe  eoand  tk  alnplv,  nm  nakliw  an  addi- 
ttoBBl  a]4taUa."--.CJhireMirs  Gram.,  p.  iSB.    So  tbe  elA  la  tbe  foUoiriiig  example  adds  M  ajIUtle 
"  Death  ffoatk  about  the  fleU,  rdotdog  mlAle 
To  aee  a  aword  tiiat  ao  enrpan'd  hie  dckle." 

BaninffttnCa  Arioelo,  a  zUt :  aee  Sinffer'*  Shak ,  ToL  U,  pu  SOS. 
t  Tbe  aeeond  penKm  alngaUr  of  the  ilmpts  verb  do,  la  nov  tuuaUf  written  doat,  aod  read  AuC;  brioK  penna- 
DBDtlr  contraeted  Id  orthography,  aa  veil  aa  In  pronnndation.    Aod  perbapa  the  eomponndi  ma;-  fidlow ;  aa, 
Thon  Mndoat,  outdott,  vttadom,  oMrdoat,  Ac,    But  exceptiona  to  exoepdona  are  paaalliw,  even  when  ther  eon* 
fOna  to  the  geoeral  rule.  Tbe  Bible  ha*  d<Mt  and  doth  lor  atudUarlea,  and  domt  aod  doctn  for  principal  TVlia. 
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til,  a  or  eg,  th  or  efA.*  Ng,  and  A  or  eA,  always  add  a  syllable  to  the  verb;  except  in  doih,  heOi, 
«^(h.f  The  nek,  whenever  th^  soand  will  unite  with  that  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  verb,  are 
OBoally  added  without  increasing  the  number  syUablee ;  otherwise,  they  are  separatdy  pro- 
nounced. In  Bolema  discourse^  however,  ed  and  «•<  are  by  most  speakers  uttered  distinctly  in  all 
caaee;  escept  sometimes  when  a  vowel  precedes:  as  in  saact^ied,  j/lor^ied,  whicdi  are  pronoouced 
as  Uiree  syllables  only.  Yet,  in  spite  <^  this  analogy,  many  read^B  will  have  acmet^fiest  and  glori' 
fieri  to  be  words  c£  four  syllables.  If  this  pronunciatioQ  is  proper,  it  is  only  so  in  solemn  prose. 
Ihe  pnieodj  of  veise  will  show  how  many  syllablee  the  poets  make:  as, 

"Thou  ^edst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melandiolyl"— jSAot,  CfymlK,  Act  iv,  sell. 
"Had  not  a  vdce  thus  mra'd  me:  What  thou  eeest, 

What  tbete  thou  teest,  &ir  creature,  is  thyself"— JfiUon,  B.  iv,  L  46T. 
*'By  those  thou  wooedat  from  death  to  endless  life." — Fodok,  B.  iz,  1.  7. 
"Attend:  that  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God; 
'  That  thou  cottUmutt  such,  owe  to  thyself"— JAZfon,  B.  v,  L  520. 

Obs.  40. — ^If  the  grave  and  full  Sana  of  the  second  porson  dugular  must  needs  be  supposed  to 
«ad  rather  with  the  syllable  eat  than  with  at  CHily,  it  is  certain  that  this  form  may  be  contracted, 
irtieneverthe  verb  ends  In  a  sound  which  will  unite  with  that  of  «f.  The  poets  generally  employ 
the  briefs  or  contracted  fonns;  but  they  seem  uot  to  have  adopted  a  uniform  and  consistent 
method  of  wti&ag  them.  Some  usually  Insert  the  apostrophe,  and,  after  a  single  vowel,  double 
the  final  oonainiaiit  txfon  at;  as,  twbfat,  bid/Cat,  aaid^at,  kdeCat,  mdetal,  tnrnm'at,  may'st,  mightst, 
and  so  forth:  others,  in  numerous  Inatances,  add  at  <miy,  and  Sana  permanent  contractions;  as, 
holdat,  bidO,  aaidst,  iedat,  wedst,  trimat,  magat,  mtf^M,  and  bo  forth.  Some  retain  the  vowel  «>,  in 
the  tenninatHHi  of  certain  words,  and  supinr^  a  preceding  one ;  as,  gmd^neat,  happ'neai,  acaWreat, 
renSreat,  rendredat,  ^mt^reat,  abar^redat :  others  contract  Qte  temination  of  such  wtnds,  and  insert 
the  iQ)OBln>[^;  as,  gttideea'at,  hofpaCat,  aeatttr'at,  render'at,  render'dat,  dun^ier'st,  abmba^dsL  The 
nature  and  i^nn  cf  oar  laoguase^  **11ie  accent  and  pronuwnation  o{  it,"  incline  us  to  abbreviate 
or  "contract  even  all  our  regoJar  veibs;"  so  as  to  avoid,  if  poenblo,  an  increase  of  syllables  in 
the  inflection  of  thenL  Acmrdingly,  several  termlaations  which  fbnncrly  constituted  distinct 
syllables,  have  been  either  wholly  dropped,  or  blended  with  the  final  syllables  of  the  verbs  to 
which  they  are  added.  Thus  the  plural  termination  en  baa  become  entirely  obetdete ;  thorethiB 
tto  longer  in  common  use ;  edis  contracted  in  proDundatioo ;  the  ancient  f/f  or  is,  of  the  third 
person  ungular,  is  changed  to  *  or  es,  and  is  usuidly  added  without  increase  of  syllables;  and  at 
or  est  baa,  in  part,  adt^ted  the  anak^.  So  that  ttie  proper  mode  of  forming  these  contrsctions 
of  the  second  person  singular,  eeems  to  be^  to  add  at  <sd^ ;  and  to  insert  no  apostrophe,  unless  a 
Towel  is  mppnmA  fton  tfaevwh  towfaidh  tUa  tenninatioD  is  added:  aa,  OriaJctt,  frtdi^  aUat, 
tatat,        Mdit,  slmnberat,  Oumber'det 

"And  know,  far  that  thou  Otmierat  oa  the  guard, 
Tbaa  shalt  be  made  to  amwer  at  the  bar.'^CbiKm. 

Om.  41.— No  man  deserves  more  praise  for  his  attention  to  English  pronunciation,  than  John 
Wmk  His  Pronouncing  DicUcmary  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  best  standard  of  ortfioepy,  that 
our  Mhools  poeaeesed.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  a  figure,  in  preferring  such  words  as 
quid/nalt  abvngth'neat,  to  the  smoother  and  more  regular  forms,  qvickenat,  atrengthenaL  It  is  true 
that  ttiese  are  roug^  words,  in  any  fonn  you  can  give  them  ;  but  let  us  remember,  that  needless 
apOHtrophes  are  as  rou^  to  the  eye,  as  needless  st's  to  the  ear.  Our  common  grammarians  are 
disposed  to  encumber  tiM  laimiage  with  aa  many  of  both  as  they  can  find  any  excuse  for,  nod 
vastly  man  than  can  be  snstauied  by  any  good  argnmMtt  In  wcvds  that  are  well  imderBtood  to 
be  contncted  inpnninndation,  the  apostrophe  ia  now  less  frequently  used  tiian  it  was  formetly. 
"WtSker  aaya,  "  This  ccmtraction  <J  the  participial  «^  and  the  Terbal  en,  is  so  fixed  an  idiom  of 

*  N.  Baflv  avcoa,  *'  Tha  only  ngnkr  lemiliHtlcma  adfled  to  Tcrts  an  eat,  a,  ad,  edat,  ud  inff.'"-~BKtlm'a 
FnMmd  tfrmt.,  &  8L  Bat  m  adds.  In  a  tnawJiMl  Bute,  this  Infonaation :  "  The  tUrd  pnmi  rfnpiter  of 
tbo  pr«MDt  iirnaenj attdwl  InctA.  Thla  tondoaBoB  IssUII  •ometlznei  naed  In  the  ■otenm  ityle.  ContruitloBS 
■iiiiiilliiiiia  tAa  plue;  aa,  mmC  tn  wyitf  "  JltA  TUi  lUtetneiit  not  mAj  InipoaM  «  vitt  deal  at  ntaiStm 
irngfUarttg  npon  the  few  IniaatloM  adndttad  by  the  En^lab  verb,  Int  b,  n  fmr  u  it  dIavMi  vltb  nbie,  a 
aaaaeUM  IniioTatloo.  Tbe  tenoliMtloaa  r^eeted,  or  ben  reguded  aaimviilar,  iuied,a(,  m,  a,udel&;  vUIa 
adat,  wMeb  to  ididnlr  k  eMdWnatloa  of  ed  and  •(,i-tbe  peit  ending  of  Uw  vob  wUb  the  perionel  lnflrcfloB.-4i 
■■■iiiiud  to  be  one  wngle  ead  regulw  tertelnatloa  whiA  I  had  overiookedl  It  hu  long  beea  u  aloioet  naWer- 
wl  doetffao  of  ear  grunuriana,  that  Tender  verte  fim  tkeir  preterite  end  periM  partlidiaei  braddl&gdto 
flaal  ad  to  anr  olhsr  radleal  enUngi  Bneh  li  Oe  taaeUna  of  Bhlr,  BilRfaUend,  BtdUons,  ChnreUn, 
Coer,  Comly,  Cooper,  Fowlo,  Fnaee,  Ingmill,  Klrfctwuo.  Londe,  Sfanajr,  ITeld,  WeUe,  SaBbNii,  and  otheii, 
a  mat  muftltade.  Bat  Uili  antbor  alli«ai,  that,  "£M«db  not  Ibnied  byad^ngd  tofeve,  but  or  ■ddlngecL 
add  dnppliiRtffroni  Iom"— IMIar't  ^hmmt  Cs  Avm.  Anroneleat  Hber^to  udnk  thla.  If  he  vOL  Bati 
Boa  not  UM  oae  of  pbiTfaic  thne  with  mute  Aa,  addfatfr  one  to  drt^  an  other,  and  efton  sietaitdlns  to  drop  two 
Mder«M«poatropbe,aaliitoe'(f,Ioir'fl(/  To  >nppooa  Utat  the  aeecmd  peraon  of  (be  ngiw  preterit.  «■  iMwUt; 
IsaettoraMdbraddingif  to  tbe  lint  peraon,  to  eontrair  to  tbe  analogy  of  other  rerta,  and  li  aomelhlnK  verae 
tlMa  an  Idle  wblm.  And  vhy  ahonld  tae  formation  of  uie  S>lrd_peraonbeoilled<rr«|riilarvlHnltreqnireaM, 
Bato^<M,4«nfu,9aei,  wtoec,  wfeAea,]MnMaAM,and  so  fortht  In  forming /fee  tnm  fyf,  Butler  ehnngea  "y 
lato^c,"  on  pegeSeth,  addlnKaontj';  and,  on  page  11  tb,  "tato  i"  only,  eddlngea.   Cnlfonnltr  wovld  be  better. 

t  Cooper  aaye,  *■  The  tennlDatloB  atk  la  eenMunbr  eon  traded  Into  tk,  to  prevent  tbe  addition  of  a  eynaUe  to 
the  verb, «:  daetk,  doth."~IW  amd  PnuUm  Awn.,  p.  n.  Thli.  vHh  T*4brenee  to  modem  nange,  to 
platoly  emmeoQi.  For,  when  «  or  ee  vaa  Mbetltatod  for  IA  or  aUL,  and  the  ftmUtor  nae  of  the  totter  eeaaed, 
thto  mode  of  Inflecttiw  tbe  rerii  wlttaoot  Incnaeing  Us  aylUblN,  eeaaed  atoo,  or  at  leaat  became  nnusonL  It  ap- 
aeara  fliet  the  InReetliig  of  vrrfaa  with  Ih  without  a  Towrf,  u  well  aa  with  at  vlihant «  vowd,  wea  more  eommon 
U  Teiy  anelent  tlmei  than  anbaeqaentlr,  Onr  grsmmeriana  of  the  laat  oentnij  aeem  to  bare  been  more  wOUng 
tonMWNttarthahngnBgawitbqrUaUeeBdlnga,  than  toefa^pItfVltbyanddliig  them.  Sea  Obaervatkns,  Slit^ 
Kd,  and  lBd(  obon. 
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oor  pronanciaUon,  that  to  alter  it,  would  be  to  alter  the  immd  of  the  Trhole  langtiage.  It  most, 
however,  bo  n^^rctted  that  it  subjects  our  tongue  to  some  of  the  moat  faissiui;,  snapping,  dashing; 
grinding  sounds  that  over  grattxl  tbe  ears  of  a  Vaodal :  thus,  raaped,  acratcked,  wrencJied,  bridlei, 
/angled,  birchea,  hardened,  gtrengtluned,  quickened,  Ac  almost  frighten  us  when  written  as  tb^ 
are  actoallj  pronotuicad,  as  rapt,  acraieht,  wrendU^  bridTd,  fi»ngVd,  hirch'n,  aUrengOCiCd,  quid^n'd, 
Ac :  they  become  still  mtxe  fonnidabla  when  used  contractedly  m  the  solemn  s^le,  which  never 
oog^t  to  be  the  case ;  for  hero  iostead  of  ttou  ttratgOCn^at  or  ^mffiKn'd'M,  moit  fHiek'n'et  or 
pS^tCtPat,  we  out^ht  to  pronounce  Otou  tfymgOCmest  or  strmgOCaedst,  thou  quid^nest  or  gmdi'nedst, 
irtiidi  are  aaBSdontly  harsh  of  all  conBdenee.** — Prmeg)leB,  3S9.  Here  are  too  many  i^xm- 
tro{riiQs;  for  it  docs  not  appear  that  such  words  oa  itrengOtmedett  and  juiekeMdeat  ever  existed, 
except  in  the  imagioatioa  of  certom  grammarians.  In  solemn  prose  one  may  writer  Ount  quidetnat, 
thou  atrengtheneit,  or  thtm  quiekenedst,  thou  atrengOignedgt;  but,  in  the  fiunlUar  styles  i>>  poetry, 
it  is  bett3r  to  write^  thou  quickerui,  thou  strenftherut,  thou  quidxtted,  thou  tirengthened.  This  ia  lan- 
guage wliicb  it  is  poaaible  to  otter;  and  it  is  fboliah  to  strai^  oorsdrea  with  etringa  of  roogh 
oonsooants,  merely  beoraaa  they  are  insisted  on  by  some  soperflcial  grammarians.  Is  it  not 
strange,  is  it  not  incredible,  that  the  nme  hand  riundd  bare  wiitt»  tbe  two  Mknrfag  finei^  In 
tbeiamesentoDce?  Suielr,  the  ^ntn- hai  been  at  ftidt 

"With  noiadesB  foot,  thou  uutOMtrf  the  valea  at  earth"— 

"  ICoBt  boDOorsIile  ttioa  ^peand,  and  moat 
To  be  deairod."— iViBciff  Own  (imnuv  B.  Ix,  L  18,  and  L 14 
Obs.  43. — ^Et  was  onoe  a  ■nxr  common  practice,  to  retain  the  final  y,  In  contractiona  of  the  pre- 
terit or  of  tbe  seoocd  person  of  most  verba  that  end  in  y,  and  to  add  the  consonant  terminatiou 
d,  at,  aoddi^wttb  an  ^xntropho  belc«««acb;  a^  try'd&r  Med,  rtfiy'd Scarified,  Iry'at^lriett, 
Ir^dat  br  tritdat.   Thus  llilton  :— 

"  Thou  following  ery'dat  alond,  Return,  Calr  Eve ; 
Whom ^^y'ff  thou?  whom  Ihoafyf'at,  of  bun  thoa  art"— P.  L,  B.  Ir,  L  48L 

VbSa  usage,  though  ft  may  have  been  of  some  advantage  as  an  index  to  the  prononciation  of  Aie 
words,  is  a  palpable  departure  ftom  tko  common  rule  for  fpdling  such  derivaUvea.  That  rule  ia, 
"  The  Sn^  y  of  a  primitive  wm^  when  preceded  by  a  cooaooant,  is  changed  hito  t  before  an  ad- 
ditioaal  tormiuation."  The  works  of  tiie  British  poeta^  exc^  ttwee  of  the  present  ccntmy, 
abound  with  ooatracttooa  Hks  tiie  foregoing ;  but  late  aatbnrB,  or  thefr  printen,  have  retomed  ts 
Hie  rule ;  and  the  former  practice  Is  wearing  out  and  beocaniog  obsoleto.  Of  regtdar  verba  that 
end  In  ay,  ey,  oroj/,  we  have  more  than  halfa  hundred ;  aU<^whi(di  osoally  retahi  tbe  y  in  flidr 
derivatives,  agreoa1%  to  an  other  of  the  rules  for  spoiling.  The  preterits  of  these  we  form  by 
adding  ed  without  Increase  of  syllables ;  as,  tUaplay,  lUapiay^ ;  survey,  aurveyed ;  eaifoy,  enjoyed. 
These  also,  in  both  toises,  may  take  at  without  increaae  <rf'  syllables;  aa,  diL^p&tyX  d^piety^dtt; 
navey'al,  wne^dst;  ea^at,  eHgo^dgL  AO  tiiesB  tanoB,  and  sadi  aa  flies&  are  still  ooamKoiy 
considered  eontractlon%  and  therefore  written  with  the  apoetrt^he ;  bat  IT  ttw  termiuatkn  al  u 
at^dent  of  itself  to  mark  tiio  acoond  perscm  mngnlar,aB  it  certainly  ia  considered  to  be  aaTOgazds 
one  half  of  them,  and  as  it  certainly  was  hi  the  Sucon  tongue  st^  more  generally,  then  ftr  the 
other  half  there  ia  no  need  of  the  ^XMtrophe,  because  nothmg  is  omitted.  Est,  lUce  es,  is  gener- 
ally a  syllabic  tonnination ;  but  at,  like  a,  is  not  As  aigns  of  the  &ird  person,  the  a  and  the  ea 
are  always  considered  equivalent ;  and,  aa  signs  of  the  second  person,  the  *(  and  the  est  aro 
sometimes,  and  ought  to  l>e  alway^  considered  so  too.  To  ^  verbs  tiiat  admit  the  sound,  we 
add  the  a  without  marking  it  ai  a  ccHittactiw  for  ea;  and  there  aeema  to  be  no  reascm  at  aU 
against  adding  tbe  a<  in  like  mtmner,  whenever  we  choose  to  form  the  aeoond  penon  without 
adding  a  aj^lwle  to  the  verb.  Tbe  for^tdt^  observations  I  commend  to  the  partloular  attention 
all  tiuaa  who  bcnie  to  write  audi  Bngli^  as  shall  do  tttem  bmoui^^  merj  <me  wliOh  teem  % 
qMUfc  at  Utorary  ambition,  mMf  say  of  bunsdC 

 "I  twine 

Uy  hopes  of  being  remembered  in  my  line 

With  my  land's  language."— .Syrtm'«  ChUde  Sarold,  Canto  iv,  sL  9. 

THE  CONJUGATION  OF  VEEBS. 

The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  its  moods, 
tenses,  persona^  numbers,  and  participles. 

There  are  four  Pbikcipal  Fakts  in  the  conjugation  of  every  simple 
and  complete  verb ;  namely,  the  Freaenij  the  Preterit,  the  Impetfect 
Partidp^f  and  t!ie  Perfect  Participle.^  A  verb  which  wants  any  of 
these  parts,  is  called  defective:  Buch  are  most  of  the  auxiliaries. 

*  Timt  m  what  WUlbtm  Ward.  In  Ma  PtkUimI  Orammar,  vilttea  about  1TS5,  dBomdnatod  **  tb*  Capru. 
VOBHt,  or  Boon,  of  the  En^lah  Vert).''  Thdt  Dumber  too  b  tin  mao.  "And  tboaa  Boola,"  nya  be,  "ara 
.mcMlilered  m  Four  la  each  verb;  elOioiiiili  lo  mnjmtia  two  of  them  are  aUkt^  and  In  sonM  fbr  tbm  are 
■like."— P.  BO.  Few  moilem  ftrammariaM  have  been  cuttfbl  to  dlnlv  thiM  Gfabf  Teitna,  or  Madpal  Parts, 
properir.  Many  nr  notUnfr  atwnt  them.  Some  ipeak  of  tkna,  aad  wune  them  &ultily.  Thns  Wella:  '*  Tb« 
tlirae  prlwip  if  part^  of  a  verli  are  the  pnaaiU  tmaa,  the  paat  turn,  and  the  per/ait  parflWaU."— AaJhoel 
Omm.,  113th  £d.,  p.  tU.   Xoir  a  whole  "tma^*  la  ■™ft™1"c  Bton  Am  one  verbu  form,  and  WjlVa  "pvftol 
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An  auaoiliary  is  o  short  verb  prefixed  to  one  of  the  principal  parts  cf 
an  other  verb,  to  express  some  particnkr  mode  and  time  of  the  being, 
acticm,  or  posdon.  The  auxiliaries  are  do,  he,  have,  shall,  toill,  may, 
can,  (uid  must,  with  their  variations. 

OBSEBVATIOKS. 

Ob&  1/— Tbo  t>ra9efri;  or  the  mb  In  tiie  preeent  tenae^  is  Tadically  the  same  fn  all  the  mooda, 

■nd  ia  the  part  from  which  all  the  rcat  are  formed.  The  present  inflnitire  is  commoo^  cooBidered 
the  root,  or  simplest  form,  of  the  English  vei^.  Wo  oatully  place  the  prq>osition  TO  b^ore  it ;  bat 
never  when  with  an  auxiliary  it  forms  &  compomid  tense  ttiat  is  not  infinitive ;  thm  are  also 
some  oUier  exceptions,  whidi  plainly  show,  that  the  word  to  is  neither  a  part  of  the  verb,  as 
Oobbett,  B.  C  Smith,  S.  girirh»m,  and  Well^  my  it  is ;  nor  a  part  of  the  infinitive  mood,  as 
Ssti  mid  many  others  will  have  it  to  be^  bat  a  diiliiict  prmositim.  (See,  in  the  Syntax  of  ^ 
work,  Obeervatfona  on  Bole  18th.)  The  preterit  and  the  perfect  participle  are  regularly  ftnmcd  by 
adding  dar  ed,  and  the  imperfect  participte,  by  adding  ing,  to  the  prewnt 

Obs.  2. — The  moods  and  tenses,  in  Englub,  ere  formed  partly  by  inflections,  or  changes  made 
in  Oie  verb  itself  and  partly  by  the  comhmation  of  the  verb  or  its  partidple,  with  a  few  short 
verba,  caUod  taa^iaries,  or  Ji^nng  verba.  This  view  of  the  suliject,  though  disputed  by  some^ 
is  mstidned  by  such  a  preponderance  both  of  aotbority  and  of  reason,  that  I  slidl  not  trouble 
tbo  reader  witfi  any  rdhtatlon  d  thoBO  who  d^ect  to  ft.  Uonay  the  schodmastcr  observer 
tiie  English  language,  the  times  and  modes  of  veibA  m  expressed  in  a  perfect,  easy,  and 
beaotifbl  manner,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  little  -woxia  caDed  ouxSiarvsg,  or  lu^itg  wrbs.  The  possi- 
bSSty  of  a  thing  is  expressed  by  con  or  cottU;  the  liber^  to  do  a  thing,  by  may  or  might;  the 
mdmation  of  the  will,  by  wiB  or  vxnild;  the  neceeri^  <^  a  thing,  by  mvst  or  ought,  shaJi  or  akonld. 
The  prepostioD  to  fs  never  expressed  after  the  helpmg  verbs,  except  after  ought." — Alex.  Murray't 
Oram^  p.  112.  See  nearly  l^e  same  w<»rda  in  BuchcBiaa'$  English  Sytfta^t,  p.  jte ;  and  in  the  Brit- 
iA  Gram.,  p.  126, 

Obs.  3. — These  authors  aro  wrong  In  calling  ought  a  helping  -verb,  and  so  is  Oliver  6.  Peiroe,  in 
ealUng ''oi^r'U  (o^"  and'^ottf^M  to  Aotw"  auxiliaries;  for  no  anxlltary  eror  admits  the  preposilion 
la  aftn  It  or  into  it:  and  Mnmty  of  Holdgate  is  no  less  in  fiudt,  for  calling  kt  an  anxiliaTy ;  be> 
caoBo  no  mere  auxiliary  ever  governs  the  objective  case.  The  sentences^  "  He  ought  to  h^  you,'* 
and,  "  Let  him  h^  you,"  eoverally  involvo  two  different  moods  :  they  are  equivalent  to,  "  It  is 
his  duiv  to  he^  you — "  PermU  him  to  kelp  yon."  Hence  ought  and  lei  are  not  auxiliariee,  but 
prinapel  verba 

Obs.  — ^Thot^  most  of  the  auxiliaries  are  defective^  when  compared  with  other  verbs ;  yet 
fluae  three,  do,  le,  and  have,  bdng  also  prlndpol  verba,  aro  oomploto :  but  the  partic^des  of^ do 
and  Jiaue  are  not  used  as  aoziliaiies;  unless  Juamg,  wl^  helps  to  fonn  the  third  or  "oompound 
perfbctf '  parUdplo,  (as  hoping  loved,)  may  be  considered  such.  Tbo  otlior  auxiliaries  have  no  par* 
tkteles. 

Os8.  6. — En^h  verbs  aro  principally  conjt^ted  by  means  of  auxiliaries ;  the  only  tenses 
which  can  be  formed  by  the  simple  verb,  h&ng  the  present  and  the  imperfect ;  as,  I  love,  I  loved 
And  even  here  an  auxilinnr  is  osually  preferred  in  questions  and  negations ;  as,  "i^you  lovel" 
— "  Ton  (fi>  not  tone.**    '<  Did  he  love  f     "  He  ditl  not  love."    "  ito  I  not  yet  gritiie  r— "  JXd 
not  diet"   AU  the  other  tenses,  even  in  tiidr  aimpleift  form,  are  compounds. 

Obs.  6. — ^Dr.  J<dmBOa  says,  "Do  \a  somethnea  used  superfluously,  as  /  do  lore,  2  did  hve; 
simply  for  Ilove,  or  Iloved;  but  this  is  considered  as  a  viOous  mode  of  speech." — Gram.,  «n  4to 
Dvi.,  p.  8.  He  also  somewhere  tells  us,  that  these  auxiliaries  "  are  not  proper  before  be  and 
Tiave ,-"  as^  "  /  do  be,"  for  /  am ;  "  /  did  have,"  for  /  had.  The  latter  remark  is  generally  true, 
and  it  ought  to  bo  remembered  ;*  but.  In  the  imperative  mood,  be  and  have  will  perhaps  admit 
tbe  emphatic  wwd  do  beforo  them,  in  a  ooUoquial  s^lo :  as,  "  Now  do  be  careM ;" — "Do  have  a 
litfle  discretion."  Sanbom  repeatedly  pots  <fo  before  in  this  mood:  os,  "Doyaabe.  Doyon 
be  guarded.  Do  thou  be.  Do  thou  be  guarded. "—^IfU^tfeal  Oram.,  p.  IfiO.  "i)o  thou  be 
-vatchftiL" — lb.,  p.  16K.  In  these  Instances,  he  most  have  forgotten  that  he  had  elsewhere  said 
poritively,  that,  '*  Do,  as  an  auxili«y,  is  never  used  with  the  verb  be  or  am.'* — Jb.,  p.  112.  In  the 
other  moods,  it  is  scldoai,  if  ever,  proper  before  be ;  but  it  ts  sometimes  used  before  have,  especially 
with  a  negative :  as,  "  liioso  modes  of  charity  which  do  not  haioe  in  view  the  cultivation  of  moral 
exodlcaioe,  are  essentially  defective." — Wayland's  Moral  Sdmce,  p.  428.  "  Surely,  the  law  of 
God,  whettio-  natural  or  revealed,  does  not  have  respect  merely  to  the  external  conduct  of  men." 
—atuarfe  Cbmnwntary  on  Amhoiu^  p.  168.  "And  eadi  day  of  our  Uvea  (to  ws  Aavs  occaaian  to 
see  and  lament  it "—Ifr.  BarSMa  Lecture  on  BsatO,  p.  S.    "Terba,  In  themselves  oonaidered,  do 

pwUetple"  tool  odea  the  utyllltry  "  haeinff."  Hsbm,  In  iIcmI  of  lerit*,  vnU,  vrittnff,  vriOen,  (the  tns  pibu 
dmi  parta  «r  a  ontaln  vi-rtt,)  giic  nilftht  Uka,  noder  W«Ub'b  dewriptlon,  dther  of  tMW  throM,  both  rannlj 
turn  atit  writing,  dtdmite,  and  having  mitten;  or,  do  ierite,wot»st,  And  limtng  i»rittm.  Bat  wrfCftt;,  bffns 
tba  root  of  tha  "  ProeroMlve  Form  of  tfao  Twrb,"  u  fhr  wan  worth;  to  be  hero  eoaoted  »  chief  ten,  ttiaa 
wrat*,  the  preterit,  wiil<ji  occurs  only  In  one  lenM,  and  nerer  reoelre*  m  aoxlUu;.  Bo  of  ether  verDa  Ms 
•ort  ot  treetment  of  tbe  Frlnclpel  Parts,  Is  s  very  mve  defect  tn  aandrr  aobetnee  of  gremmar. 

*  A  grsiamsilas  should  knov  bettsr,  than  to  enlMt,  as  avaradigm  for  school-bon,  sneh  Eng^b  sa  the  fol- 
lovtog:  "I  do  b«va,  Thoo  doi>t  have.  Be  does  have;  We  de  bare.  Yon  do  have.  Ther  do  have."— Awreaf* 
Or—.,  PL  106.  "  I  did  have,  Thon  dUet  have.  He  did  have :  We  did  have,  Yoo  did  bave.  They  did  have."— 
A.,p>iltlT.  J  know  not  whether  aajr  one  baa  vat  tbon^t  of  aeqliiplliiC  the  voA  toaOtr  aiaftsUoDi  bollhs 
•UlBptt0tQtrodaest'*«aiMiv,liMiv,"  *e.,  la  as  Inamtkn  gmih  vwaa 
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not  home  person  sod  number."— /Z.  C.  Smith's  New  Oram^  p.  21.  [TbU  notioD  of  Smith's  is  Ab- 
surd. Kirkhwnfi  tau^t  tbe  same  as  regards  "pmoo."]  In  the  following  example,  dae$  be  is  used 
fyr  i^—the  aoxiUary  it, — and  iierha|M  allowably :  "It  is  oertaiu  from  aorwtare^  tliat  tlie  flame 
nersoQ  doM  in  the  course  of  Ii»  maajr  timeg  omaA  and  he  fbrgiven." — Wafia  Ltttert  to  a  7<nmg 

Lady,  p.  182. 

Obs.  T. — la  the  compound  temes,  there  Is  nerar  any  variatioii  of  ending  fiv  the  different  pet^ 
Bona  and  numbers,  except  ia  the  Jint  mueUiary:  as,  "Thoa  tnU  Aaw  finuhed  it;"  not^  "Thoo 
toilthast  finithedtt  it;"  for  this  isnwsensa  And  even  fiv  the  former,  it  ia  better  to  saf,  in  the 
&miliar  style,  "Tboa,  wtU  hav«  finished  it;"  for  it  is  ehsraoteristio  of  many  of  the  auxUiahes,  that, 
nnlike  other  verba,  they  are  not  varied  by  «  cv  «Clk,  in  the  third  peraoa  singular,  and  never  by  i 
or  ia  tbo  seoond  person  siogolar,  exoapt  In  die  soleoui  stylet  Thus  all  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
potential  mood,  aa  well  as  sltatt  and  wiB  or  the  indicatiTe,  are  mtboot  infieotioQ  in  the  third  per- 
aoa siogalar,  though  will,  as  a  principal  verb,  makes  vfiBs  or  wiUeA,  aa  wtU  as  wSett,  in  the 
indioitive  present  Henoe  there  ^ppears  a  tjndeno^  in  the  language,  to  confine  the  inSectum  of 
its  verba  to  this  tense  oniy;  and  to  the  auxiliary  havt,  htut,  has,  which  ia  easentiftlly  preeent, 
fliougti  used  with  a  partidpla  to  form  the  perfect  Do,  dost,  does,  and  am,  art,  is,  whe^^  used 
as  auxiliaries  or  as  principal  verbs,  aro  always  of  the  indicative  present 

Ob&  8. — The  word  lued^ — (though,  as  a  principal  verb  and  truotive,  it  Is  nnqoeationBb^  both 
regular  and  oomplote, — having  all  the  requisite  wtO,  need,  needed,  neediHff,  nmded, — and  being 
neoeasarily  infieoted  in  Uw  indloative  ]R«sMit^  a^  I  lued,  thou  nasiM  or  nesOBrf,  hewsdborMsf 
eth, — )  is  so  frequently  used  without  inOeeUon,  when  [daoed  before  an  other  verb  to  expreai  a 
neeasaity  of  the  bein;^  aotloo,  or  passion,  tliat  one  may  well  questi(m  whether  It  hae  not  become, 
under  these  circumatances,  an  auxOittry  of  the  poteotjal  mood;  and  therefore  proper  to  be  used, 
like  all  tha  other  auxiliaiioa  of  this  mood,  without  change  of  termination.  I  have  not  yet  know- 
ingly used  it  so  myself  nor  does  it  appear  to  hare  been  daesed  with  the  auxiliaries  any  of 
oar  grammarian^  ezoept  Webster.*  I  shall  therefore  not  ptmmno  to  fl^y  now,  with  poaitive- 
ness,  that  it  deaerres  this  rank;  (tbou^  I  incline  to  think  it  does;)  bat  rather  quote  such  in- 
itauces  as  have  oocurred  to  me  in  reading,  and  leave  the  student  to  tidie  bis  choice,  whether  to 
oondemu  as  bad  English  the  uninfiected  examples,  or  to  justify  them  in  this  maimer.  "He  that 
can  swim,  need  not  despwr  to  Q.y."—Jofuaov!s  BoMdas,  p.  29.  "  One  therefore  needs  not  expect 
to  do  it" — Kir/eham's  Elocution,  p.  155.  "In  so  doing  I  should  only  record  eome  vain  (^liniona 
<tf  this  age,  which  a  future  one  need  not  know." — Rash,  on  the  Voice,  p.  345.  '■That  a  boy  needs 
not  be  kept  at  school" — ^Lixdsst  :  in  Ewrkham's  Elocution,  p.  164.  "  Ko  man  Med  promise^  on- 
leaa  he  please." — Waj/laad's  Mored  Sdawe,  p.  312.  "  What  better  reason  needs  be  given  T"— 
Campb^s  Rhet,  p.  61,  "  He  need  assign  no  other  reascn  fiv  condoot" —  Wcn/land, 
214  "  Now  there  is  notUng  that  a  man  needs  be  ashamed  in  all  tills." — OoKa's  Antouiims, 
p.  45.  "So  notioe  need  be  taken  of  the  advantages."—  WaOcer'a  Shyming  DicL,  ToL  il,  p.  304 
"  Tet  it  needs  not  be  repaatel"— SfdUsV^  Gram.,  Fart  li,  p.  51.  "  He  need  not  be  aoxioua."— 
Qraetdeafs  Oram.  Simptifiad,  p.  38.  "  He  needs  not  be  afiwd."— flnf^  drank  Sitr^ified,  pu 
124.  "He  wlio  will  not  learn  t3  spell,  needs  not  Icam  to  wiita" — Bed  Book,  p.  22.  "The 
header  need  be  under  no  fear." — Oreenieafs  Gran^  p.  38.f  *'Mcffe  need  not  be  sidd  about  it"— 
Oolbbms  K  Oram.,  t  STS*  "1^  o^oat  needs  not  bo  expreeaed.'*— AwA's  AMidL  to  DinL 
pv  37.  "Indeed,  there  nsetf  be  no  such  thing."— As(ttci(^«  De  Saey,  p.  71.  "Hite  needs  to  be 
iIlustratBd."— ift.,  p.  81.  "  And  no  part  of  the  sentence  need  be  omitted."— iW-iAwvff  Grammar 
fur  Biginnera,  p.  1 14  "  The  learner  mods  to  know  what  sort  of  words  are  called  verbs."— A.  pi 
6.  "Ko  one  need  be  aptH^henaive  of  suffering  1^  faults  of  this  kind." — S/teridan's  JEbxuiion, 
p.  171.  "  The  student  who  has  bought  any  of  the  former  oopiee  needs  not  repent" — Dr.  Johnson, 
Adv.  to  Diet.  *'  He  need  not  enomerato  their  names." — BbBonts  jSrsf  Leuom  in  Orcmmar,  n. 
38.  "Aqaota&n  coiuIstiiiK  of  a  word  c»- two  only  lusd  not  begin  wMi  a  ouitaL" — (^uft^ms 
Oram.,  p.  383.  "  Their  sex  u  oomnKHily  known,  and  nestb  not  fo  be  marirad."— A,  p.  72;  Jfiir> 
ray's  Oi^m  Oram.,  61,  "  One  need  only  open  Lord  Clarendon's  history,  to  flod  examples  eveiy 
where." — Blotr's  RhA,  p.  108.  "Their  sex  is  commonly  known,  and  needs  not  be  nuu^ced." — 
Loutth's  Oram.,  p.  21 ;  Murray's  Duodecimo  Oram.,  p.  61.  "  Nobody  need  he  afraid  he  ^sll  not 
have  scope  enough." — IiOCKs:  in  Sanbom'e  Oram.,  p.  168.  "No  part  o[  the  science  of  lan- 
guage^ needs  to  be  ever  oiuntaresthig  to  the  puiBuer." — KuOing's  Oram.,  p.  viL  "The  exact 
amount  of  knowledge  is  no^  and  need  not  be,  great"— 7W«  ^udenea  MamteU,  p.  44  "He 
needs  to  act  under  a  motive  whidi  is  all-pervai^,"— A,  p.  376.  "  What  need  be  said,  will  not 
oo(ntpra]oDgq^"-^p.  344.  "1%e  ligli  TO  needs  not  alwi^  be  oHd."— AKte*!  Gram.^ 
9&   "Sndi  as  be  «Mr<  not  be  asluuDed  o£"— fiMUfv'f  O^fiir  Scrimn,  pL  23. 

"  Keedat  thou— n«9d  any  one  on  eaith— deq»Ir?"~Ai,  p.  32. 

"TaketimMy  oonnsd;  if  your  dire  disease 
Admits  no  cure,  it  naadbnot  to  dj^deaseb"— Jft.,  p.  14. 

Osa  9.-~Tt  need  is  to  be  reoogidzed  as  an  amxffiary  of  flw  potential  mood,  ft  moat  be  nndeF- 

•  HIle7  boTTOVi  from  Wabrter  the  mnu-k,  that,  "Seed,  wlim  IntruidUTe,  In  formed  Nfe>  on  aaaaiarf,  mnt 
Is  fiillovad  br  k  TArb,  vltlunit  Qw  prallx  (o  ,■  u,  '  He  tteed  go  no  fkrther.* "— Sllay's  Oram.,  p.  90 ;  Wmter's 
Imp.  Oram.,  p.  IST ;  Pkilos.  Oram.,  ITS.  Bat  he  forbeen  to  dun  it  «ltb  the  aniUUrlea,  >nd  even  contr»dloU 
Umedf,  hj  m  rabeeqaent  remark  taken  from  I>r.  Campbell,  that,  for  the  aaka  of  "  analoot,  '  A*  ntede,'  '  JU 
doTM.'  are]^eflmt2eto'*«iiMd,'  'fa  dm' "— Oram.,  p.  140:  QtmpbetTs  Hlut.,  p.  ITSl 

t  ThUnmiiuiMriaiihenaM«nMdfortbeaiMperiDnringiiler,ded(nedl7,aBdmakM 
eaflon  of  On  praeHeet  bat  be  mMmt  oalls  Ou  wocd  an  aozUbir,  nor  dtaa  any  other  tbia  anooTiacoe 
pla^  wUoh  are,  pirtMps,  of  Us  on  taivnitloib 
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stood  to  belong  to  two  tenses;  the  pretKnt  and  the  perfect;  like  may,  can,  and  muei:  as,  "He 
need  not  go,  Ue  need  not  Aave  0tHw;  Thou  need  not  go,  Thoa  aeed  not  Aove  tfOM,*"  <»',  in  ttie 
flom  style,  "Tboa  neetM  not  go,  Tbon  naadW  not  Aom  (oml"  If|  on  the  oontnry,  we  will  hsTe  it 
to  be  uwsys  a  principal  verb^  tiu  dlstuKStion  of  dme  should  bekng  to  Itself  uid  also  the  dis* 
Unction  of  person  and  number,  in  the  parts  whidi  require  it:  m,  "He  needa  not  go,  He  needei 
not  go;  Tboa  needst  not  go,  iHioa  needed  not  go ;"  or,  in  tbe  tuAsann  s^le,  "  Thou  needeai  n<rt  go, 
neededst  not  ga"  Whether  it  can  he  rij^t  to  say,  "  He  needed  not  have  gone,"  Is  at  least 
qnesUonablo.  From  the  obserrationB  of  Murray,  upon  relatire  tenses,  under  his  thirteenth  rule 
of  syntax,  it  aeoms  iiur  to  infer  that  he  would  have  judged  tiiia  phraseology  eironeoos.  Again, 
**He  needs  not  have  gone,"  appma  to  be  yet  nxro  ot^ectionablfls  though  for  the  same  reaBon. 
And  "  He  need  not  haee  gone,"  Is  »  oonect  expres^n,  need  is  cleari;'  proved  to  be  an  avaiUarih 
and  the  three  words  taken  together  must  fbno  the  potential  perfxt  And  bo  of  the  plural ;  for 
tte  argument  ia  flom  the  connexion  of  the  tenses,  and  not  merely  from  the  tendency  of  auxil- 
iaries to  reject  inflection :  as,  "  They  need  not  have  been  under  great  concern  about  their  public 
affiura." — HtUchmgm's  Buivry,  i,  194.  From  these  examples,  it  may  be  seen  that  an  auxiliary 
and  a  principid  verb  have  some  essen^  difference;  though  those  who  dislike  the  doctrine  of  ocsn- 
pound  tenaee,  pretend  not  to  discern  ouy.  Take  some  fhrtber  citations;  a  few  of  which  are 
errooBoos  in  respect  to  tune.  And  observe  also  that  the  rcffolar  verb  sometimeB  admits  the  prep- 
odtkmloafterit:  "'There  la  great  dignilir  in  befa^  w^ted  ftv,' said  one  who  had  Uie  halat  of 
tatdineaiV  And  not  ma^  eLiB  <^  whitdi  he  need  be  Tidn."— ShtdeaCf  JfimiHij^  pi  64. 

"But  he  needed  not  heme  goae  so  fkr  fin*  more  instaooea*' — Johnaoa'a  Gram.  Com.,  p.  143.  "He 
need  not  have  eaid,  'perb^  the  virtue.'" — Sedgwid^a  Economy,  p.  196.  "I  needed  not  to  oefe 
how  she  felt"— JMotfe  Toung  Cnrw^p.84.  "  It  need  not  Aove  ^  bo."— p.  111.  "The 
most  unaooommodating  politiciaa  need  not  abacdutely  umU  friends." — Mtafe  Fea$i  of  the  Poeta, 
pi  iiL  "Whidi  ther^>re  need*  not  be  introduced  with  much  i^ecsutifHL" — Oaimpbeire  BhA, 
TO.  32S.  "  When  an  obscurer  term  needs  to  be  explained  \tf  one  that  is  dearer."— p.  367. 
^  Though,  if  she  had  dfed  younger,  Aa  need  not  have  Jmown  U."—  Weafa  LeOera,  p.  1 20.  "  Noth* 
ing  need  be  sud,  but  that  they  were  the  most  perfea  barbarisms." — J^air'a  Rh^  p.  470.  "  Ho 
need  not  go." — Goodenow'a  Gram.,  pi  36.  "He  needed  but  use  the  word  body." — Locke:  tn 
Joh.  Did.  *'  He  n«ed  not  be  required  to  use  them." — Farker'a  Eng.  CompoaiHon,  p.  60.  "  The  Inst 
consonant  of  appear  need  not  be  douUed." — Dr.  Wiiieier.  "  It  needa  the  less  to  be  in/orced." — 
Avtini'«  &timaie,  ii,  IBS.  "Of  these  pieoea  (tf  hia,  we  ahaU  not  need  to  give  any  particular  ac- 
count."—&neca'«  Morab,  p.  H  "And  thwefore  I  ahaU  need  aay  the  less  of  them."— iSnni^aA  p. 
101.  "  This  compounding  of  words  need  oooaaion  no  soiifflso?' — Otrdeirf  Esaay  on  Lanifuage, 
p.  81. 

"Tbacefyn  stay,  thou  needtf  not  to  be  gone." — Shaiapeare. 
"Thoa  nsed  na  atari  awa  sae  hasty." — Ewna,  Foema,  n.  16. 
"  Tboa  Msd  na  jmt  behmt  the  hdlaD."— /d;  ^  p.  sf. 

ObS.  in— ThanTnUriM^  ATOipt  tiw^  xrWnTi  fa  tfiviirbihfa,  munrttnAly  tvn  ftirma  In  Mpant 
to  tense,  or  time;  and  when  faflnnM  in  ttu  seoond  and  third  persons  ringnur,  ore  usually  vaned 
in  the  fbUowing  manner: — 

TO  Da 

VsMBon  Thrai;  ixD  bkv  or  rat  Ibwoattvi  Pbisbit. 
Sing,  I  do^  tboa  doit,  he  does;        Fhar.  We  do^  yon  do^  thqr  do. 

iMFramn  TUra;  axd  b»v  or  nn  Ihdkutivi  iMraBROT. 
Sbtg.  I  did,  thoa  dids^  he  did;        Plur.  We  did,  ytm  did,  thej  did. 

TO  BE. 

PbESKNT  TkHSX;  AXD  Bias  OF  THE  IKDIOATITE  PRISKnF. 

Sing.   I  am,  tiioa  art,  he  is;         Pbtr.   We  are,  you  are^  they  are. 
IXFBBraOT  TKKSB;  AMD  SION  OF  THS  IHDIOATITB  IXPEBTBCTr. 

Sing.  I  wu,  thoa  was^  he  was;        Ptur.  We  were^  you  were^  tbey  vera 

TO  HAVEL 

PnxsBin  TrasB ;  btjt  Bias  or  thb  Imdioativx  Pmtncr. 
Sing.   I  have,  thou  bast,  he  has;         Pktr.   We  have,  you  have,  th^  have. 

iMPntraoT  Turai;  but  siqit  or  thb  InuoAnn  Twrgamrr. 
Sng.  Ibad,tboabadst,hehad;        Fhar.   We  hwl,  you  had,  they  had. 

SjHATTt  Am  WILU 

Ttiese  anziUaries  have  distinct  wMMHt^g^  and,  as  rigns  of  the  ftiture,  they  are  interchanged 
tboa; 

Pbubht  Tnran;  but  bioiib  or  tbb  IirmoATtvi  FlasT-ruTim 

1.  Smi^y  to  ezraesi  a  ftrtore  action  or  event: — 
Sing.   IshaU,tiH)awUt,  hewiD;         tlur.   We  sbaU,  you  wO),  tfaqy  wilL 

a.  Tb  e:qire« a  nomlw^  command,  threat:— 
Bkig.  IvID,thoaahslt^heduai;        Air.  We  win,  yoa  ibaU,  they  dialL 
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[fast  a. 


IxnotncT  Temse;  bot,  ab  atam,  Aomr,  ob  Iin>EFixnE. 
1.  Used  vith  leferenoe  to  daty  or  expedieocr : — 
iS&V.  I  dunUd,  thou  shooldst,  be  should ;        /W.  We  should,  jaa  ahonld,  they  aboiili 

2.  Used  with  lefeicnoe  to  TolitioiKV  desire:— 
Siof.  I  woald,  fiioa  woolds^  he  would;  JPIur.  Ve  would,  70a  would,  tfa^  woold. 

HAY. 

Fbesest  Tsnsb;  and  bH)H  or  tub  Potential  Pbbsekt. 
Smg.   I  m^y,  thou  mayEt,  be  may;  PAir.   We  may,  700  may,  they  maj. 

lupBBFBCT  Tense  ;  and  bion  or  the  Fotbntui.  Ixperfect. 
Imight^tiioumi^it9t,hem]|^t;  ^ur.  We  uu^t^  70a  migfa^  they  mi^ 

CAN. 

Present  Tekse  ;  aus  btoar  6r  tee  Potektial  Pees£kt. 
Sing.   I  GUI,  thoo  canst,  he  can ;  Plw.   We  can,  you  con,  fliey  can. 

Ihpbkfect  Tekse  ;  /iSD  Bias  or  the  Potential  Iupebfbct. 
Sing.   I  ooiUd,  tliou  oouldst^  he  could ;  ilur.   We  could,  you  could,  fhey  ooold. 

UUST. 

Pbebbnt  Tsmn;  Aim  siair  or  the  Potbitiu  Pusekt. 
Smii.   I  most,  thou  must,  he  most;  JPtBr.   We  most,  you  most,  tbey  moat 

If  must  is  ever  used  in  the  senee  of  the  Impcrfbct  tense^  or  Preterit,  the  form  is  the  snneu 
that  of  the  Pmnit:  thia  word  is  oitirdj  invariabteL 

Obs.  1L — Several  <3t  ttio  auxiliaries  are  oocadonally  used  as  mere  expletlrea,  bcine  quite  on- 
necessary  to  the  sense  :  as,  1.  Do  and  Dm:  "And  it  iamght,  wherein  all  the  boasts  of  the  forest 
do  creep  forth." — Paolrm,  dv,  20.  "  And  ye,  that  od  the  sands  with  printless  foot  do  chaae  tfao 
ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him  when  he  cornea  back." — Shak.  "  And  if  a  man  did  need  a 
poison  now." — M.  This  needless  use  of  do  and  dtd  is  now  avoided  by  good  writers.  S.  Shau, 
Should,  and  Could  :  " '  Men  aJtoM  deal  unadTisedly  sometimes,  wludi  ^ter-bours  give  leiaire  to 
repent  oV  I  shouid  adviseyou  to  proceed.  I  mntld  think  it  woold  succeed.  He,  it  «Aouii 
aeem,  thinks  othowiseL^—m  .^Bsn'tf  CVanmi.  6fi,  "I  amid  wish  you  toga" — Ib-p.H.  3. 
Wnj^  Ac  Tho  fbOowing  are  neaily  of  the  same  character,  but  not  exactly :  "ThetdelBfiillof 
mdses;  sometimes  a  thmsand  twanging  instruments  vUl  hum  about  mine  can."— iSAafe.  "In 
thstr  arming  sports  she  would  atcnl  in  amoogst  them." — BarbmUd. 

"  His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch." — On^. 

Obs.  12. — As  our  old  writers  oftoi  formed  the  fn&iiliTe  in  en,  so  they  acnnetimes  drqiped  the 
termination  of  the  perfect  participle.  Hence  wo  find,  in  the  infancy  of  the  language,  done  used 
for  do,  and  do  for  done ;  and  that  by  the  same  hand,  with  like  changes  in  other  verbs :  as,  "  Hioo 
canst  nothing  done," — Chaueer,  "As  be  was  wont  todone." — Id.  "  The  treson  that  to  wonieD 
hath  be  do." — Jd.  "  For  to  ten  honourable  and  ftee." — M.  "I  am  sworn  to  hUdai  it  sscrc."— 
Id.  "Our  nature  Qod  hath  to  hhn  tinyle." — Douglas.  "None  otherwise  neg^igeid  than  I  joa 
sale  hane  I  not  fiee."— /d.   See  W.  AtUn's  E.  Gram.,  p.  91. 

"  But  netheless  the  tbynge  ie  do. 
That  &la  god  was  soone  Qoweb  :  ff.  Tb<^  Yd.  f,  p.  316l 
Obs.  13. — *'  ifoy  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxcm,  magaa,  to  be  able.  In  the  parent  lai^ooge  abo,  it 
is  used  as  an  auxiliaiy.  It  is  exhibited  by  Forteecue,  as  a  ptincfoal  verb ;  '  They  dudi  suy  do 
it:'  i  a  they  ahaU  be  able  (to)  do  it"—  W.  ASaCt  0him.,  p.  70.  "  Jfoy  no^  was  fotmerty  used 
for  miut  not ,'  as,  '  Oraoes  for  which  we  may  noi  cease  to  sue.*  Hooker." — lb.,  p.  91.  "  Jfoy  &«- 
quently  expresses  doubt  of  the  But ;  as,  *  I  may  have  ttie  book  bi  my  librai7,  but  I  think  I  bare 
not'  It  is  used  idso,  to  express  doubt,  or  a  consequence,  with  a  fliture  ugnification ;  as,  '  I  ouy 
recover  the  use  of  my  limba,  but  I  see  little  probability  of  it' — '  That  they  may  receive  me  into 
their  houaas.'  Luke,  xvi,  4." — OWdUffs  tiTram.,  p,  247.  In  these  latter  mstancea,  the  potontiil 
present  is  akin  to  the  sutnunctivo,  Henoe  Lowth  and  others  Impn^rty  call  "  /  may  loee,"  ix. 
the  Bubjonctive  mood.  Others,  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  as  Uttle  propriety,  deny  that  va 
have  any  sol^anctive  mood ;  allegiDg  an  ellipuFi  in  every  thing  that  bears  that  name :  as,  " '  If 
It  (moir)  &0  possible,  live  peaoeably  with  all  men.'  Scriptures." — W,  AVe)^s  Gram.,^  6\.  Mat 
is  also  a  sign  of  wirfung,  and  consequently  occurs  often  in  prayer :  as,  "  May  it  be  thy  gooJ 
pleasure;" — "0  that  it  may  please  theo , "— "  Jfayrf  thou  be  pleased."  Hence  the  potaatial  is 
akin  also  to  the  imperative:  the  phrases,  <' Thy  will  be  done,"— "May  thy  will  be  dco^"— 
"  Be  thy  wai  dauB^"— "  Let  thy  wOl  be  draie^"— are  alike  in  meaidng,  but  not  in  mood  or  coa> 
■tmotion. 

Ob&  \^.-~Can,  to  be  able,  is  etymokigfoally  the  same  as  ttie  regular  toAs  ten,  to  see,  and  t»*i 
to  team ;  all  of  them  being  derived  from  the  Saxon  amnan  or  eumian,  to  Imow :  whence  abo  tba 
adjective  eaiming,  which  was  formerly  a  participle.  In  the  following  example  tciB  and  can  ate 
principal  verba :  "  In  evil,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  wiB ;  the  second,  not  to  cast."—Ld.  Baro». 
*' That  a  verb  which  signifies  knowleik&  may  also  s^niQr  power,  appears  from  these  exam^^ 
Aim  sowiofi^ /iftoiiU  nof  ibiov  Aoi^  ^e.  ewUnot)  'A^oAio^e     oUare^  Strengthen  it  u 
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jtn  blow  hom,  (L  &  m  yon  on.)  Sbieio  mentiri,  I  haow  not  how  l»  (19.1  flOMwQ  Ua."— IK 
AOa^t  OnuL,  pi  Tl.  ;»ka^  Saxon  «mi4  origmalfy  nroifled  to  owe;  for  irtUdi  tCMDn  sAonU 
litei^  meaiu  oifiU.  In  the  IbUowing  example  fiiom  Chanoer,  tAofl  ji  a  prinoliwl  Tsrb,  with  Itl 
ordinal  mnoing : 

"  For,  by  tbe  fiiifh  I  «Aaa  to  God,  I  wene^ 
Was  oeuer  stranngir  none  iu  hir  degre." — W.  AUmCt  Oram^  p.  64. 

Obsl  15. — Do  and  did  are  auxUiair  only  to  the  present  in&iitiTe,  or  Uie  radical  verb ;  aa,  do 
Suva,  did  throw:  thus  tbe  mood  of  do  throw  or  to  throw  is  marked  by  do  or  to.  A,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  aoxiliaiy  to  eith»  of  tbe  partidplea;  as,  lo  fte  throwing,  to  he  thrown;  lam  throw- 

n?,  ioM  Aram:  and  so,  throngh  the  whole  ooi^]»gation.  Aw  and  had,  in  their  uteral  oae,  are 
au^liaiy  to  tbe  perfect  participle  <»ily;  aa,  have  thrown,  had  thrown.  .Oim  U  from  the  Saxni 
hBUn^  to  poneoB ;  and,  from  the  natm«  of  the  perfect  participle^  tho  tenaes  thus  fonned,  nig- 
gCEt  in  goieral  a  eomplelioa  of  the  action.  The  French  idiom  is  Bimilar  to  tiiia  :  as,  J'oi  tw,  I 
have  seen.  ShaB  and  shvuld,  vnU  and  wouid,  nay  and  miffht,  can  and  could,  tnvsl,  and  also  need, 
(if  we  call  the  last  a  helping  Terb,)  are  severally  soxiliary  to  both  fyrna  of  the  inflmtive,  and  to 
ttiffie  only:  as,  cAofl  throw,  ahaU  have  thrown;  thouid  throw,  dwvld  hem  thrown;  and  so  of  all  the 
rGst 

OBa  1& — The  ilHin  of  the  indicatiTe  ploperfeot  is  sotnetimee  oaed  in  lien  tbe  potential  plo- 
perfect;  aB,''IfaUtbew(^conldhaTOBeeni^  thewohuitemnidTersaL"— fnoi^^  That 
h, — "  would  haoe  been  uniren^"  "  I  had  been  drowned,  bat  that  the  shore  was  sfaelvy  and  shai- 
Idv." — Id.  Thai  is, — "  I  «AouId  have  been  drowned."  This  mode  of  expree^on  may  be  referred 
to  the  figore  maSage,  in  which  one  word  or  one  modiflcation  is  used  for  an  otiier.  Smilar  to 
this  is  tbe  nse  of  were  wotdd  be :  "  It  were  injustice  to  deny  tho  execntion  of  the  law  to  any 
iodiiidnal ;"  that  is,  it  would  be  injostice." — Mwray't  Qrammar,  p.  69,  In  some  instance^ 
were  and  had  been  seem  to  hare  tbo  same  import ;  as,  "  Qood  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  bad 
never  been  ban." — Mark,  xiv,  31.  "  It  had  betn  good  §ar  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom."— 
J6A,  xxri,  24.  In  ivose,  all  tiwn  lioonaoi  are  needles^  if  not  abaoluteJy  improper.  In  poetry, 
Arir  brevity  may  commend  them  to  prd'eronce;  but  to  this  s^le,  I  think,  they  oogfat  to  be  oon- 
fincd; 

"That  Aodftesnjust,  replied  the  reverend  bard; 
But  done,  fiur  youth,  thou  ne'er  hadst  met  me  hore."— JVBat 

"  The  keystones  of  the  arch  1 — thouj^  all  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  soUtoiy  shore." — B^otl 

Obs.  17. — ^With  an  adverb  of  comparistm  or  preference,  as  better,  rather,  best,  at  lUf,  or  aa  Heve, 
the  an±QiBiy  had  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  beibre  the  infinitive  to  form  the  potential  imperfect 
or  {dopofect:  as^  "He  tliat  loses  by  getting,  %ad  iette- loM  than  get" — Penai!a  MaxhM.  "Other 
prepadtiou  had  bettor  haxn  been  ambriiliKteAJ'—Prwiikii'*  Grrnn.,  p.  166.  "  I  had  at  My."— 
lawTH:  A,pL  110.  "It  ooropcOs  me  to  think  of  that  wbldi  I  had raiher /orgeL^—Biekoratelh, 
on  iVoyer,  pi  25.  "  You  had  hmkA  better  aay  nothing  npon  the  subject," —  Webtier's  Etaaya,  p. 
U7.  "  I  had  mocA  raOur  ahow  thee  what  hopes  thou  oast  before  thee." — Boeder.  "  I  had  raiher 
iptak  five  words  witii  my  understanding,  than  ten  thoosand  words  in  lui  unknown  tongue," — 1 
Cor.,  liv,  19.  "  I  Imew  a  gentleman  in  America  who  told  me  how  much  rather  he  had  be  a  wo- 
nuu  than  the  man  he  is." — Martateau'a  Sodetif  in  Aynerica,  Vol.  i,  p.  153.  "IhadaaU^go  as 
not"—  WAster'a  DicL,  w.  Lief.  "  I  had  as  lieve  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines." — Shae.  :  Hamiti. 
"  We  And  iert  leave  nature  to  her  own  operations."— fame*,  EL  of  Orit.,  YoL  i,  p.  310.  "  What 
method  had  he  best  take  f—Harri^a  Sermee,  p.  iz.  Theae  are  equivHlent  to  the  phraaea,  migM 
better  kne—n^{tU  bettOT  hare  been  BabetitotiM— mwU  as  lief  wr^-wouU  rather  forget— 
mudi  better  say — woidd  much  rather  show — wouid  rather  speak — ^how  much  rather  he  would  be 
— tcDiU  as  li^  go— AAouId  boat  leave— mtjrU  he  best  take;  and,  for  tiie  sake  of  regulari^,  tbese 
latter  Jbrms  ou^t  to  he  preferred,  as  they  aometimea  are:  thu^  "  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
raSwr  boi  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxurianqf."— Jtiduim,  ape<^  Na  414;  Bkar'a  Rhet,  p.  223. 
1%QfiA>wingaMi8biK!ti0Disdififer«it:  "AngostosAai^  Here 
inf  is  a  priwipal  verb  a£  the  indicative  imperfec*.  Tbe  Allowing  ezampleH  rapear  to  be  pod- 
tively  enuneoos:  "Kuch  th«t  was  saM,  had  better  remained  unaaid."— A^.  7.  Obeerter.  Say, 
''fn^  bOter  have  remained"  "  A  man  that  is  lifting  a  wei^t,  if  he  put  not  sufBoent  strength 
ta  it,  had  aa  good  put  none  at  all"— jBccrfer,  Say,  "  might  aa  weUput:^  "  You  were  better  pomr 
off  the  first  inftirion,  and  use  tbe  latter."-*J3aoon.  Say,  "  might  better  potsr;^  or,  if  yoa  pr^  i^ 
"had  Utter  fourJ'   Sbak^teore  has  an  expreaaon  which  is  sUU  worse  i — 

"  Or,  by  tho  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadat  been  better  ha^  been  bom  a  Aog.'" — Beauties,  p.  295. 

Obs.  18. — Tho  form  of  conjugating^  tho  active  verb,  is  often  called  the  Active  Voice,  and  that 
of  the  passive  verb,  the  Pasaive  Voice.  These  terms  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
gramiuars,  imd,  except  aa  serving  to  diveraiQr  expreesion,  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  English  gram- 
mar.  Scnno  itranunariana  deny  that  there  Is  any  profffiety  in  them,  witii  respect  to  uty  lat^piage. 
De  Saty,  after  shovring  that  tho  import  of  the  verb  does  not  always  follow  its  ftnni  of  voice, 
aids:  "We  must,  therefore,  carefully  distinguish  the  Voice  of  a  Verb  frran  its  signiflcation.  To 
facilitate  the  distinction,  I  denominate  that  an  Active  Verb  which  contains  an  Attribute  in  which 
the  action  is  conndercd  as  performed  l^,  tiie  Subject;  and  that  a  Paaaive  Verb  which  cont^ 
n  Attifonte  in  Ti^oh  the  actitnt  is  oondmnd  as  aufiwed  by  tbe  Subject,  and  performed  upon  It 
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})j  some  agent.  I  call  that  vofee  a  SubjtcUve  Ydoe  whidi  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  AcU 
ive  Verb,  and  that  an  Ohjeetiee  Toioe  vtdch  is  geoerallf  appropriated  to  tlie  Passive  Verb.  ■  As 
to  the  Keut'>r  Verbs,  if  tbej  pouees  a  peculiar  ibrm,  I  call  it  a  Nt/iUer  Voice." — JfbKUtXt  7htn«- 
lotion,  p.  99. 

0b3.  19. — A  recognition  <^  the  difference  between  actives  and  paBsiTes,  in  our  original  daflaifl- 
cation  <3S  rerbs  with  respect  to  their  Bigniflcation, — a  principle  <x  divisioQ  very  properly  adopted 
in  a  great  au^ority  of  oar  grammars  and  dictifKiariea,  bat  oi^Dicmatdy  rejected  by  Wetetcar, 
BoUe^  asd  inndiy  late  gnmnMrian^— randen  it  anmoeaBiiT,  if  not  inqmper,  to  plaoe  Toioei^ 
the  Active  Toioe  and  the  FaMi<ra^  amou  the  moi^eatimia  of  oar  voiii^  or  to  wpaSt  of  them  m 
such  hi  the  ooiqugaticHia  So  most  it  tie  In  reepeet  to  "a  Neuter  Vofoe,"  or  any  other  distinctifHi 
which  tlie  dasabSoaliOD  innrives.  The  eigniflcant  oharacteffistic  is  not  overiooked ;  the  distinction 
is  not  neglected  as  noneeaential ;  but  it  is  trannfened  to  a  different  category.  Hence  I  cannot 
exactly  improve  of  the  foUowing  remark,  wluch  "the  Rev,  W.  Allen"  appears  to  dte  with  ap{nx>- 
badon :  "  '  The  disthiction  of  aotire  or  pasave,'  saya  die  accurate  Ur.  Jooe^  '  if  not  eaaeaOai  to 
vert*.  In  the  in&ocy  of  lai^uage,  it  wa^  in  all  pnibaUlity,  not  known.  In  Hebraw,  the  ditto- 
«noB  bat  io^nrfeotly  exists^  uid,  in  the  eariy  periods  trf'  it,  probably  did  not  exist  at  all  In 
AialHc,  the  only  distinction  which  obtains,  arises  from  the  vowel  pcunta,  a  late  inrention  com- 
pared with  the  antiquity  of  that  language.  And  in  our  own  tongue,  the  namee  of  adioe  and 
paaaioe  would  hare  remaioed  unknown,  if  they  had  not  been  leamt  in  Latin.'  " — Aiten'«  B^tmmta 
ofEngtith  Gram.,  p.  96. 

Obs.  20. — By  iiu  eoryujatim  of  a  Terb,  some  teachers  dioofle  to  understand  nothing  more  than 
the  naming  of  its  prindpal  parts ;  giving  to  the  amn^ment  oi  ila  numbers  and  persons,  through 
all  ttie  moods  and  tenses,  the  name  of  dedmmon.  1^  is  a  mimq^ication  of  tenna,  and  the  dia- 
tinctioa  is  as  Deedlaai,  as  it  ia  oontmy  to  geonal  ussga  I^.  BuDioQfl^  long  dioit  ooDoeBiiDg 
^indpal  parts,  seems  now  to  make  a  sjngolar  distinotioD  between  **eoit^iv(ri64r"  and  "cm^ 
gation."  His  eot^vgationa  include  the  moods,  tenses,  and  Inflections  of  Teihs;  but  he  teadies  aiao, 
with  some  inaccuracy,  as  fi^ws:  "The  prindpal  parts  of  the  verb  are  tiie  Preaent  iiidkatwe, 
the  Part  itvUeatm  and  the  Pita  partieiple.  The  mmtkadng  of  tiiese  parts  is  called  ookjitoatixq 
THK  TERB." — AtuUyt  and  Praci.  Gram.,  1849,  p.  60. 

Obs.  21.— Engliah  verbs  having  but  very  few  inflections  to  indicate  to  what  part  of  the  scheme 
of  moods  and  tenses  tliwpertaiD,  itls  fimnd  convenient  to  insert  in  Dor  oonjogatloPB  tbe  prepo* 
rftlon  ft^  to  marie  ttie  inflnUiTe ;  personal  j^ronouns,  to  diatingdsh  the  persons  and  nninben;  the 
oot^QootioD  ^,  to  denote  Uie  sabjanctivQ  mood ;  and  the  adverb  not,  to  show  tbe  ftm  of  negwon. 
With  these  additions,  or  indexes,  a  verb  may  be  conjo^ted  in  fovir  waiyt 

1.  Affirmatively ;  as,  I  write,  I  do  write,  or,  I  am  writing ;  and  so  cm. 

2.  Negative^ ;  aa^  I  write  not,  I  do  not  write,  or,  I  am  not  writing. 
8.  Interrogatively;  as,  Write  I?  Do  I  write?  a-,  Am  I  witting? 

4.  bitem^TelyaDlnegBttv^;  as,  Writs  I  not  t  DoInotwriteT  or,  Am  I  not  writing  ? 

I  SniPLB  FORK,  AOnVB  OR  NBtJTEE. 

The  simplest  form  of  an  English  conjugation,  is  that  which  makes  the 
present  ana  imperfect  tenses  without  auxiliaries ;  but,  even  in  these, 
auxiliaries  are  required  for  the  potential  mood,  and  are  often  preferred 
for  the  indicatiTe. 

PIBST  EXAMPLE. 
Tkt  regular  aeHve  verh  LO  VE^  cot^ugated  affirmatively. 
Pbihcipal  Fabtb. 

Present      Preterit.      Imperfect  Participle.      Perfect  Participle, 
Lore.         Loved.  Lovii^.  Loved. 

INFOnnVB  ICOOD.* 
The  infinitive  mood  is  that  farm  of  the  rerb,  which  oiprossee  the  being,  action,  or  passion,  in 
an  TinHmltBd  manner,  and  without  person  or  number.  It  is  used  only  in  the  present  and  perfect 
tenser 

PsBsniT  TKaea. 

Tbii  ttmse  is  the  root,  or  radtcci  verb;  and  is  TlsoaUy  preoedsd  I7  the  prepoeition  ia,  which 
duwa  its  relation  to  8(»ie  other  word:  tlnu. 

To  lore. 

Fnnoc  Tessm. 

This  tense  imflxes  tbe  ooxIUaryAaM  to  tin  perfect  participle;  and,  Gke  tiie  inffa^tive  piesal) 
is  asnaUy  preceded  I7  ttie  piepoeUiion  to:  tluiB, 

To  have  loved. 

*  "Th«  ta1wtsiitiT«  fmn,  or.  ma  It  ii  oommonlr  tenD«<l,  irUMUvt  mood,  Motaln*  at  th*  aame  Una  tiM  iMMei 
of  v«rtMl  nMnlofc  ud  the  atenl  boot  on  vbkfa  all  iafleettoM  of  tba  rmb  an  to  ba  mfted.  TUa  aharastw 
MBf  wnuMii  to  ttie  iBtelttn  in  all  Iukium,  It  [tUa  moodi  oaght  to  proeod*  tha  [otlwr]  moodt  of  venSi 
bMj^  cf  baint  aside  lo  Ipllov  them,  as  li  absorily 
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DTDtCATIVE  MOOD. 

The  indfamtive  mood  U  tint  Sam  at  the  verb,  wUdi  limply  Indicates  or  dedaree  « thing,  or 
Hfes  A  qoMtiaa.  It  li  and  in  all  the  tenieB. 

Fbbsebt  Txitse. 

The  {veaent  iadicatiTe^  in  its  simfde  fonn,  is  eflaentiAU]r  the  Bame  as  the  present  infinitive^  or 
n&ti  TEsfo;  except  that  the  verb  be  has  am  in  the  indlcatiTe. 

1.  The  nmple  fonn  of  the  present  tense  k  varied  thm : — 
Smffular,  Plural 
Irt  peraoDf  I      lore,  1st  person,  We  lore, 

3d  person,  Thou  lovest,  2d  person,  Yon  lore, 

3d  person,  He    lores;  3d  person,  Thej  lore. 

2.  Iliis  tense  may  also  be  formed  hj  |«cfizuig  the  anziliaiy  (fo  to  the  verb :  thin^ 
Sin^lar.  PluraU 

1.  I      do   lore,  1.  We  do  lore, 

2.  llioa  dost  love,  8.  Yon  do  love, 
8.  He   does  love;  3.  Iliejdo  love. 

lupsBnor  Tnm 

niia  tense,  in  its  Dmple  fimn  is  (Ka  prtterU;  irtiich,  in  all  legolar  verfai^  adds  <1  or  sd  to  the 
pnaen^  but  in  others  is  emed  rarioaaly. 

1.  The  fliznple  fonn    ^ba  impeifbct  tense  is  varied  thus 
Singular,  Plural. 

1.  I      loved,  1.  We  loved, 

2.  Thou  lored^  2.  You  lored, 
8.  He    loved ;  8.  They  loved. 

a.  This  tense  nu7  also  be  famed  hflff^zhiglhaaaxniMrydU  to  the  preseut:  lliii^ 
Singular.  PluraL 

1.  I      did   love,  1.  We   did  love, 

2.  Hun  didst  love,  2.  Yon  did  love, 

8.  He    did  love;  8.  Ther  did  lore. 

pKBTBcrr  Tirai. 

This  tansepieflxee  the  auxOiaiyAaM  to  the  petfect  participle:  tha% 
Singular.  Plural, 

1.  I       hare  loved,  1.  We   hare  loved, 

2.  Thou  hast  loved,  2.  Yon  hare  lored, 

9,  Ha    has   loved ;  3.  They  hare  lored. 

FLUPlRROr  Tkkbb, 
This  tense  prefixes  the  aozUiary  Itad  to  the  peribct  participla :  thoa, 
Singular.  Plural, 

1.  I      had   lored,  1.  We   had  loved, 

2.  Thoa  hadst  loved,  2.  You  had  loved, 
8.  He    had  loved;                           8.  Iliey  hadloved. 

FiiHiT-ruTUKB  Turn 
This  tmse  prefixes  tiwanzlUaiyAaB  or  wA  to  the  present:  thus, 

1.  Simply  to  ez]aesB  a  fiiture  action  w  event : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I       shall  lore,  1.  We  shall  love, 

2.  Thou  wilt  love,  2.  You  will  love, 
8.  He    will  love;  3.  They  will  love; 

2.  To  e]q>re68  a  prnniM,  Tolitioii,  e<xnmand,  or  threat : — 
Singular.  Plural, 

1,  I      will   love,  1.  We   will  love, 

2.  Hiou  shalt  lore,  2.  You  shall  lore, 
8.  He    shall  love ;                             8.  lliey  shall  love. 
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BmxarD-wotma  Tbhsi. 
This  tense  prefixes  the  aaxiliKies  ahaU  hat»  or  mS  hove  to  the  perfect  puticiplo :  thoa, 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      shall  hare  lored,  1.  We   shall  have  loved, 

2.  TIiou  wilt  hare  lored,  2.  You  will  have  lored, 

3.  He    will  have  lored;  3.  Ihvj  will  have  loved. 
Obs. — Tbo  auxiliary  thaU  may  alao  be  used  ia  the  aeooDd  and  third  persoDS  of  thia  tense,  whea 

preoeded  by  a  coqjoQctioQ  expreoBUig  ocmdltioa  or  oootiugeiMT';  ai^  "^hexAofl  kaee  eompltied 
the  work  by  midaaDuaw." — L.  Murroffa  OraoL,  p.  80.  So^  with  ttie  coi^janstiTQ  advob  wAm; 
as,  "Then  cometh  tiie  end,  wAot  be  thaU  haee  dd&trtd  np  the  kiogdom  to  God,  even  tiie  lUher; 
«h«n  bo  shali  fum  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  aad  power." — 1  Cor.,  xv,  24  And  J>oriispa 
wis  may  here  be  used  in  the  first  person  to  ezpreas  a  promise,  though  such  usf^^  I  Uiink,  seldcnn 
oocura  Professor  Fowlw  has  given  to  thia  tenae,  first,  the  "Pre^ive"  form,  as  exhitnted  above, 
and  (hen  a  form  which  he  "iVomiiritwj"  and  in  which  the  auxiUades  are  varied  thus: 
"  Singular.  1.  I  wiU  have  taken,  i.  Thou  «AaU  have  taken,  you  ehoU  have  taken.  3.  He  thatt 
have  taken.  PluraL  1.  We  wSl  have  taken.  2.  Ye  or  you  ^latt  have  taken.  3.  He  [say 
JTieyA  4Aafi  have  takeo."— Awler'f  JS.  Gram.,  8va,  K.  T.,  1860,  pL  261.  Bat  the  other  inataucee 
Jost  cited  show  that  such  a  Sum  is  not  always  ifforaiaBory. 

POTBimAti  IIOOS. 

The  potential  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  expreaaea  die  power,  libafy,  poBril^t7i  or 
neoessty  of  the  bemg,  action,  or  paaaion.  It  is  used  m  the  first  four  tenaea ;  hat  the  potential 
imper/«d  is  properly  an  aorist:  its  time  ia  very  indeterminate ;  as,  "He  tnwU  te  devoid  of  Banri- 
l^y  were  he  not  greaUy  8atiaaed."~£onf  £imea,  Si.  of  OriL^  ^^•^'^ 

Pbskht  Tnm 

Thia  tenae  jmflxea  the  anzlBny  may,  coa,  or  mtis^  to  the  radical  verb:  tho^ 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      may   love,  1,  We   may  love, 

2.  Thou  mayat  love^  2.  Yoa  may  love^ 
S.  He   may  lova ;                             8,  They  may  love. 

IxmnoT  Tekbm. 

Thia  tense  prefixes  the  anzUaiy  mtffiU,  eimkt,  vnM,  or  ahovld,  to  tlie  radical  verb:  tbna^ 
Singular.  Plural, 

1.  I      might    love,  1.  We  might  love, 

2.  Thou  mightat  lor^  2.  You  might  love, 
8.  Hp    mi^t    love;                            3.  Hiey  might  love. 

VwawKt  Tfema. 

TUa  taoK  pmOxM  the  anxQiarlea,  may  Aom,  can  have,  or  muti  have,  to  the  perfect  paitlaiple: 
tiraa, 

Singular,  PlwraL 

1.  I      may  have  loved,  1.  We  m^  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  m^at  have  loved,  2.  Yon  may  have  loved, 
8.  "Ba    roAj   have  loved ;                      8.  They  may  have  loved. 

FLDFKBnor  Tnaa 

This  tense  prefixes  tin  aoxOioriee,  might  hove,  coitld  have,  lootiid  hove,  or  «Ko«2d  Adw^  to  the  per- 
fect participle :  tbo^ 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      might   have  loved,  1.  We  might  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  migfatst  have  loved,  2.  You  might  have  loved, 
8.  He    n^it  have  loved ;  3.  Thcry  might  have  loved. 

auBJUNcnvB  mood. 

The  subjunctive  mood  ia  that  {orm  of  the  verb,  which  represents  the  bein  j,  action,  or  pasnon, 
88  conditional,  doubtfiil,  or  contingent  This  mood  is  generally  preceded  by  a  conjunction ;  as,  tf, 
thai,  though,  leat,  untesa,  exa^t  But  sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  it  is  formed  by  a  mere  placing 
of  tin  verb  before  the  nominative ;  as,  "  Were  I,"  for,  "  If  I  were ;"— "  Had  he,''  for,  "If  he  had ;" 
— we,"  for,  "If  vKfaMf—"  K-neto  ttey,"  for,  "  If  they  knew."  Itdoea  not  vary  its  termi- 
nation at  aU,  in  the  different  persons.*   It  is  used  in  the  present,  and  scnaetimea  hi  the  imperfect 

*  Br  thia,  I  mean,  thitt  Hm  varb  In  aU  fhe  pennu,  both  rint^r  and  plnral,  la  MDUdl/onik  Bat  Uad- 
Usj  Uomr,  when  ha  apeaka  of  not  varglim  or  not  elmnaing  the  tarmlnatian  of  tha  varb,  moat  abaardlr  maua 
byltiflMttbaverbfcfivfortMl,  Just  oa  It  ia  bi  Am  IndlaatlTe  or  the  potootU  ptooai  andwhanhaiplUirf 
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tsnw;  nrdy—aiid  peilii^  new  ^rapar^f-Hn  w  other.   Ae  this  mood  can  be  Ti^ed  only  in  a 
d^Moent  duuB)  the  time  Implied  In  its  tetiBOB  to  always  relotiTe,  and  geDeraliy  indefinitej 
"  It  diall  be  in  eternal  restlesa  dumge, 
Sdffed,  and  seir-conflum'd;  if  mjaOt 
The  piUar'd  flnnamsnt  Is  rottenQeBS."— JfiBn^  Cotrma,  L  £96. 

Prbseht  Thkhk. 

Thfa  tesiBe  is  generally  used  to  express  some  ooodition  on  which  a  fattire  action  or  etrent  is 
afflnned.   It  la  tlierefim  etriKieously  considered  by  some  grammarians,  as  an  elliptical  formc^tiie 

filtOTB, 

Suufular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I      love,  1.  1£  we  love^ 

2.  If  Tbos  love,  2.  If  joa  lore, 
8.  If  He    lore ;  8.  If  they  love. 

Obs. — la  fliis  tense,  the  aoxiliaiy  do  is  sometlmeB  employed ;  as,  "If  tboo  dojTnMper  my  way." 
— (Tmmm,  xxir,  42.    "If  he  do  noi vUer  it"— Lantieus,v,  I.    "If  he  do  but  mUmate  hia  dodre." 
— Jfiimiy'»  Stgtp.  MT.    "If  he  da  promm,  he  will  oertafaily  perfiHin."— Ti.,  p.  208.  "An 
event  which,  if  it  ever  do  occur,  mart  ooonr  hi  amw  fkttore  penod,"— .fflsy't  Oram.,  ^d  Ed., 
Land.,)  p.  89.   "  If  he  do  but  promue,  flua  art  sdb."—- /&,  89. 
"VSL  dd  ezpeiieDoe  do  atkttit 
To  ■omettilog  Uke  im^ihetic  atnin.''— Kmrcnr:  SPauinm. 
ThesB  ezanqdea,  Iftiieyamrig^  pfonthe^eiise  tobe^rasBiil^and  notjidwi^asHileiyandscane 
odMn  BoppOBB  it  to  bSk 

Imperfect  Tehbb. 

This  teose^  like  the  imperfect  of  the  potential  mood,  with  which  it  is  (heqQently  connected,  is 
properly  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  tenae;  fiv  it  may  refer  to  time  past,  present  (n-mture:  as,  "If 
therefore  pvfection  vera  by  the  Leviticid  priesthood,  what  iUrther  need  was  there  that  an  other 
prieit  thovid  rltet" — Beb^m,  11.  "They  most  be  viewed  enicfly  in  the  aame  light,  asifthein- 
tantion  to  porch ase  itoa  taiated." — Ifarray'a  Faraiitg  Eiaereiaet,  p.2i.  "  If  it  wera  poedble,  they 
ahafl  deoava  the  very  elect" — Jfoft,  xxiv,  24.  "If  the  whole  body  wers  an  eye,  where  toere  the 
heariog?"— 1  Cbrvn^Uan3,xii,n.   "If  the  thiiiklblr^MMiitttWKU  tepaht  and  giief  to  them." 

Smgular,  Plural. 

1.  I      loved,  1.  If  we  loved, 

2.  If  thou  loved,  2,  If  you  loved, 
8.  If  he    loved;  8.  If  they  loved. 

Obs. — In  tins  tense,  the  anzillaiy  did  is  sometimes  employed.  The  sohilnndive  may  here  be 
distinguisbed  fltm  the  Indicative,  by  these  circnmstaiioes;  namely,  that  the  time  isindenm'te,  and 
tiiat  ^  snppontion  is  always  oontraiy  to  the  fiKt:  as,  "Great  is  the  number  of  those  who  might 
attain  to  tme  wisdom,  if  tbey  did  mi  aiready  ihmk  themaelves  wiae." — Diikoyn'a  Jt^lectiotu,  p.  36. 
niis  imidfes  that  they  do  themselves  wise;  bat  an  iodlcattve  supposition  or  ooncesnon—fas^ 
**  Tbongb  they  did  not  Hunk  thenuelvea  wiae,  they  were  so — ")  accords  with  the  fact,  and  with  the 
nteral  time  cC  the  tense, — here  time  post  The  subjunctive  imperfect,  suf^eatii^  the  idea  of  what 
is  no^  and  known  by  the  sense,  is  sometimes  introduced  without  any  of  the  imai  aigna;  as,  "  In  a 
society  of  perfect  men,  whan  all  tmdentood  what  was  mcvalfy  ri^t^  and  wera  delmmined  to  act 
aoocming^,  it  Is  obvioa^  that  human  laws,  or  even  fanman  organisation  to  enforae  God's  lawi^ 
nonU  be  altogetbar  unneoefliaty,  end  oonkl  asm  no  vshiable  poiposeb**— Pbk  Sunrair: 
AamAur,  TXo.  18. 

DfPKBATTVB  MOOD. 
The  unpsntive  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  is  need  in  conamndfaft  exhorting,  to- 
treatbf^  cr  pemdttbig.  It  is  CCMnmonlyasod  only  in  thoseoond  person  ctf  the  present  tense. 

eiaaget  or  variation*  of  lennlnaUon,  be  niMtns,  that  tlie  tmIi  nrnaf na  U«  krmu  In  Uw  llTBtp«raondnKnluI 
For  """T**  •  "  The  ■oeood  peraoti  iliignUr  of  tlw  ImporfM  tenia  In  tha  ratdnDcttre  mood.  Is  bIm  very/t6- 
tmmittf  varUd  in  it$  ttrmittatUm:  u, '  If  thou  Umi  him  trnlj,  thoa  wonldrt  obev  falm.' " — Mmmifa  Gram., 
BTo,  ^  nsi    "Tb*  RDzUiariM  of  the  potonUal  mood,  vhtB  ap^ted  to  tha  aattJunetlvia,  do  not  elumfft  tha  terml- 


aatfciaof  thaaeoond  peraon  ainKnUri  aa,  "If  tbon  tttatfH  ormtuf  go." — lb., v.  310.  "Boma  aathon  think, 
Iftat  Iba  termtealfan  of  theaa  auxlUariri  thamtd  taanrfad.*  aa,  I  advlae  thee,  that  OunfMg'bnrmK."—Ib.,t. 
nOL    "When  the  Bireninrtaiieea  of  eontfngenev  and  nitiirf^  eoneur,  It  la  proper  to  vmry  tho  termlnatlaaa  of  the 


■BBHad  and  third  paraona  alngnlftr." — Tb..  210.  *' It  may  be  conaldcred  a  mie,  that  theehmauat  termfna- 
tlon  at$  nteaamrg,  when  theaa  two  drcnmatMieea  eonear."— i^L,  pl  207.  "  It  may  be  ronatdeved  aa  a  nde,  that 
no  eAonfru of  tannioatlon  ore  fMesaanry,  when  theaa  two  dronmatancea  eoocnr."— /nparaoirj  Oram.,  p.  2Si. 
"Saw  Harraj  and  IngeraoU  here  mam  preeiadj  tha  aame  thlngl  Whoae  faolt  la  thatT  If  Hutbt'b,  ha  haa 
oommltted  manr  anon.  Bat,  In  tiita  matter,  he  (•  MOtndloted  not  mlj  br  IngeraoU,  bnt,  on  one  ooeaalon,  by 
UmacU  For  he  declare*  tt  to  be  an  opinion  In  vbieh  he  ooncara,  *'  That  the  d^nlthni  eod  natnre  of  the  aab- 
taaetlve  mood,  bare  no  r^ermee  to  ehanKo  of  terainatlon."— JAimq^*  Oram.,  Srt>,  p.  811.  And  yet,  amUH 
Ua  atranga  Mmders,  he  aeema  to  bare  aacrlbed  the  msgntng  wbtch  a  verb  haa  In  thU  mood,  ta  tAa  inJUMma 
wtaidiltraeelveafntAafndfAiMiit;  aaylnK.  "  That  part  of  the  Terb  whldi  grammarlBna  call  the  preeent  tenaa 
of  tb'  antiinnetlTa  mood,  haa  a  Aitore  aiimUlcatloii.  TM«  la  effected  bg  tanitng  (Ac  tarmlnationa  of  the  eeeond 
■ad  lUid  paraona  alagdar  Oe  in&eMm  r—lb. ,  p.  SOT.  Bnt  tha  abmrdttr  whieta  ha  raallr  maana  to  taaeh, 
fei,  OaittaBdrimMttTa  mood  (a  (Maid  An*  tt«  fadtaitfw,— tha  prlntllTB  w  ndlMl  T«b,  /nm  ttadarlmh 
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[part  II. 


SinfftUar.   2.  Love  [thoo,]  or  Bo  thoa  love ; 

Plural.      2.  Love  [ye  or  you,]  or  Do  yon  love. 

Obs.— In  tho  Qrook  languid  which  has  three  numbere,  the  imperaliTe  mood  b  ned  in  the 
KOood  and  thud  pcTSOus  of  thom  all ;  and  haa  also  eeveral  diB^nt  teosea,  some  (^vUeh  cannot 
be  deoriy  rendorod  in  Gngliah.  In  Latin,  this  mood  haa  a  distinct  form  for  the  third  peraon,  bottl 
^gular  uid  plaraL  In  Italian,  Spanish,  and  fVench,  the  first  pereon  plural  is  also  given  it 
Imitations  of  soma  of  these  forms  are  occaaionallf  employed  in  English,  particularly  by  tba 
poets.  Such  imitations  must  be  rc&rred  to  this  mood,  unless  by  ellipsis  and  ttanspositiou  we 
make  them  out  to  be  something  else;  and  agunst  this  there  are  strong  objectiooa.  Again,  as 
imprecation  on  one's  self  is  not  impoiBible,  the  first  perstm  singular  may  be  added;  so  ttiat  this 
m«>d  may  possibly  hewe  all  the  persons  and  numbers.  Examples:  "  wme  we  now  to  his  tnna- 
lation  of  tho  Iliad." — Jhjpe'a  Pref.  to  Dwuaad.  "Proceed  m  therrfore  in  our  BUbject" — ^ 
".BfBMetj  &eAe  that  blesseth  thee."— Ont.,  xxvii,  29.  ''Tbj  kingdom  come."~McUi.,  vi,  10.  «Buk 
pass  m  that"—  W.  Scott.    "  Third  person :  Be  he,  Be  Otejf."—  CkarcMffa  Oram.,  p.  92. 

"  My  soul,  tarn  from  them — tern  we  to  surrey,"  fto. — CfoUmtHh. 

"  Thea  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name." — Byron. 

"  Where'er  the  eye  oonld  light  these  words  you  read : 

'Who  tomea  this  way— 6ei^  and/mr  to  sin  I'  PoOnb. 

"  FiiU  he  that  most,  beaeatfa  his  rivals  arms, 
And  live  the  rest,  secare  of  fhture  harms." — Pope. 

"  Cursed  ie  /  that  did  so  I— All  the  cAornu 
Of  Syocmx,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  Ujfht  on  you  I" — Shaimeare. 

"Bmedaae  thy  charms,  thou  hateful  wither'd  hagl"— Jifem. 

PABTICIFLEa 

1.  The  JmperfeeL  2.  The  Perfect.  8.  The  Preperfect, 

Loving.  Loved.  Having  lorod. 

BTNOFSIS  OF  TSB  SIBST  BXAICFLB. 
Fthot  Febsok  SnrovLU. 
Ikd,  I  love  or  do  love,  I  loved  or  did  love,  I  have  loved,  I  had  loved,  I  shall  or 
will  love,  I  shall  or  will  have  loved.    Pot.  I  may,  can,  or  must  love ;  I  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  love  ;  I  may,  can,  or  must  have  loved ;  I  might,  could,  would, 
or  Bh<Hiid  have  loved,    Subj.  If  I  love,  If  I  loved. 

Seooito  Pebsoh  Sinoulab. 
Ind.  Tbou  lovest  or  dost  love,  Thou  lovedst  or  didst  love,  Hiou  hast  loved,  Hum 
hadst  loved,  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love,  Tbou  ahalt  or  wilt  have  loved.  Pot.  Hkou 
mayat,  canst,  or  must  love  ;  Hiou  i^htst,  couldst,  wouldat,  or  shouldst  love ;  Thou 
mayat,  canst,  or  must  have  loved ;  Taoa  mighW,  conldat,  wouldat,  or  shouldst  hare 
loved.   BtTBi.  If  dicni  love,  If  thou  loved.    Ihp.  Love  [Uiou,]  or  Do  tbou  love. 

Third  Pbbsoit  SraomjUL 
Ind.      loves  or  does  love,  He  loved  or  did  love.  He  has  loved,  He  had  loved, 
He  shall  or  wilt  love.  He  shall  or  will  hme  loved.   For.  He  may,  can,  or  mast  love ; 
He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  love;  He  may,  can,  or  must  have  loved;  He 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  loved.   Sou.  1£  he  love,  If  he  loved. 

VoBt  Pbbboit  Plvul 
Lid.  We  love  or  do  love,  We  loved  or  did  love,  We  have  loved,  We  had  loved. 
We  shall  or  will  love,  We  shall  or  will  have  loved.   Pot.  We  may,  can,  or  most 
love,  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  love ;  We  may,  can,  or  must  have  loved ; 
We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  loved.   Sdbj.  If  we  love,  If  we  loved. 

Saoraro  Fntaoir  Fldbal. 
Ihd.  You  love  or  do  love,  You  loved  or  did  love,  You  have  loved.  You  had  loved. 
Yon  shall  or  will  love,  You  shall  or  will  have  loved.  Pot.  Yon  may,  can,  or  mwt 
love ;  You  might,  could,  would,  or  should  love ;  You  may,  can,  or  must  have  loved ; 
You  mi|^t,  could,  would,  or  should  have  loved.  Scbj.  If  you  love,  If  you  loved. 
Lip.  Love  \je  or  yon,]  or  Do  you  love. 
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THtBD  PXBSON  FLUSAJL 

Ltd.  They  love  or  do  lore,  Ttiej  loved  or  did  lore,  They  have  loved,  Tbej  had 
loved,  niey  shall  or  will  love,  They  shall  or  will  have  loved.  For.  They  may,  can, 
or  miut  love ;  They  might,  ooald,  would,  or  should  love ;  They  may,  can,  or  moat 
have  loved ;  They  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  bved.  Sdbj.  If  they  love. 
If  they  loved. 

FumjAB  FoBU  WITH  'Thou.' 

Note. — ^In  the  bmiliar  stylo,  the  eecond  pereon  smgolar  of  thia  verb,  is  usually  and  nuve  prop- 
erly  fonaei  thoa :  Ikd.  Tbou  lov'st  or  dost  lore,  Thou  loved  or  did  loT^  Thou  lust  loved,  Thoa 
bad  love^  Tlwu  ahall  or  wUl  love^  Tium  shall  or  will  have  loved.  Pot.  Thou  Toaj,  osn,  or  must 
love;  Tbm  mis^t,  oould,  would,  or  should  love;  Hiou  nay,  can,  or  must  have  loved;  Thou 
n^^bt,  ooold,  would,  or  dumld  have  loved.  Sou.  If  tbou  lovo,  If  thou  loved,  l^a.  Love 
[thou,]  or  So  thou  love. 

SECOND  EXAMPLE. 
The  irrefftdar  active  verb  SEE,  conjugated  affirmaUvelif. 

PUHCIPAL  PjLBTa. 

Freemt,        Preterit.        Imp.  Particijde.        Per/.  Participle, 
See.  Saw.  Seeing.  Seen. 

iNimrnTE  mood. 

Present  Tenb& 

To  see. 
Paaraor  Teksb. 
To  have  seen. 


Sirtffvl^- 

1.  I  see, 

2.  Thou  se^ 
S.  He  sees; 

Singular. 

1.  I  saw, 

2.  Thou  sawest, 
8.  He  saw; 

1.  I      have  seen, 

2.  Hlou  hast  seen, 
8.  He    has  seen; 

Sinffular. 
1.  I      had  seen, 
2'.  Hion  hadst  seen, 
8.  Ha    had  seen; 

Sinffviar. 

1.  I      shaH  see, 

2.  Thou  wilt 

3.  He    will  see ; 

Sir^lar. 

1.  I     shall  have  seen, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  seen, 
S.  He    wUl  have  nen ; 


INDIOATTTE  HOOD. 
FBiaiMT  Tethk. 


PianoT  Tian 


FLTipmnoi  Immsm. 


RBar-nmm  Tzwbi. 


SBDoap-iprBBi  Tnu 


Plural 

1.  We  see, 

2.  You  see, 
S.  They  see. 

Plural. 

1.  We  saw, 

2.  You  saw, 
S.  They  saw. 

Plural. 

1.  We  have  seen, 

2.  You  have  seen, 
8.  They  have  seen. 

Plurtd. 

1.  We   had  seen, 

2.  You  had  seen, 
8.  They  had  aeoi. 

Plural 

1.  We   shall  see, 

2.  You  will  see, 
S.  They  vrill  see. 

Plural. 

1.  We   shall  have  seen, 

2.  You  will  have  sera, 
8.  Hiey  will  have  seen. 
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1.  I      may  see, 

2.  Hiou  m&ystsee, 
8.  He    may  see; 

lingular. 

1.  I      nugbt  see, 

2.  Tkaa  mi^htit  aaa, 
8.  Be    mi^t  see; 


FOTEimAI.  HOOD. 
FnaniT  Tbbsb. 


PsBracT  Tdbk 


Singular. 

1.  I      may   have  fleen, 

2.  Thou  mayst  hare  eeeo, 
8.  He    may   hare  seen; 

Futpnnoi  TniBii 

1.  I      might   hare  seen, 

2.  Thou  mightet  hare  seen, 
8.  He    might   hare  seen ; 


Singular, 

1.  If  I  see, 

2.  If  thou  see, 

3.  If  he    see ; 

Singvlar. 

1.  If  I  sav, 

2.  If  tliOQ  saw, 
8.  If  }ie    saw ; 


PlurdL 


1.  The  Imperfect, 
Sedoff. 


bdbjukohtb  icood. 

Fbebbht  IUbi. 


Ivnanoi  Tdbk 


DIFBRATIVB  HOOD. 


1.  We  may  see, 

2.  Toa  may  see, 
8.  They  may  see. 

Plural. 

1.  We  might  se^ 

2.  Ton  might  see^ 
8.  Iliey  might  see. 

Plural. 

1.  We   may  hare  seen, 

2.  You  may  hare  seen, 
8.  Iliey  may  hare  seen. 

Plural. 

1.  We  might  hare  seen, 

2.  You  might  hare  seen, 
S.  Th9)r  might  hare  seen. 


Plural 

1.  If  we  see, 

2.  If  you  see, 

3.  If  they  see. 

Plwal, 

1.  If  we  saw, 

2,  a  you  saw, 
8.  If  they  saw. 


See  [thou,] 
See  [ye  or  you,] 

PABTICIPLBa 

2.  TktPeifKt. 
Seen. 

NOTES. 


or  Do  Ifaon  see ; 
or  Do  you  see. 


3.  The  PreperfecU 
Havii^BeeD. 


NOTB  t — Tho  fltadent  ought  to  be  able  to  r^earae  the  fbrm  of  a  rert),  not  only  according  to 
the  order  of  the  entire  conjogation,  bat  aM>  aooordlng  to  the  synopsla  6[  the  several  persons  and 
□ambers.  One  sixth  port  of  the  panx^m,  thos  recited,  gives  in  general  a  fiiir  Bunple  of  the 
whole;  aod,  in  daae  recitations,  this  mode  of  rehearsal  will  Bare  mu^  time:  as,  Ind.  I  see  or  do 
see,  I  saw  or  did  see,  I  hare  seen,  I  had  seen,  I  shall  or  will  see,  I  shall  or  will  have  seen.  For. 
I  may,  can,  or  must  see;  I  might,  could,  would,  or  sbOBld  see;  I  may,  can,  or  most  hare  seen ; 
I  might,  oould,  would,  or  Blwald  bare  seen.  Subj.  If  I  eee,  If  I  saw. 

Nora  U— In  the  fiuniliar  style,  the  second  psfsoa  riagular  of  this  verb  is  osoally  and  mcce 
pnweriy  fixmed  thus;  Imd.  Tbon  SMSt  or  dost  see.  Then  saw  or  did  see^  Thoa  hast  seen,  Ihoa 
had  aeen,  Thou  sball  or  will  see,  Thou  shall  or  will  have  seen.  For.  liiou  may,  can,  or  most 
see ;  Thou  might,  oould,  would,  or  abould  see ;  Thou  may,  can,  or  must  have  seen ;  Thou  might, 
coidd,  would,  or  sboold  hare  seen.  8dbj.  If  thou  aee^  If  thou  saw.  Iup.  See  [thou,]  or  Do 
tbon  sea 
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THIBD  EXAMPLE, 
trr^ppufar  muter  verb  BE,  eoi^iffakd  afirmatiiedjf. 

Imp.  ParUe^, 


PreteriU 
Wu. 


INFINITIVE  MOOU 

Fbmbit  Tam 
lb  be. 

Puwrr  Tnn 

To  hare  been. 


Been. 


INDIOA.TIVE  MOODl 


Sitiffular, 

1.  I  am, 

2.  nioavt^ 
8.  He  U; 


Hmmm  Tmna. 


Lira, 

S.  Hum  «»it,  (or  vert,)* 

8.  tsb; 


1.  I      Jure  been, 

2.  Hum  halt  been, 
8.  Ha   baa  been; 


Smgular, 
1. 1      bad  been, 
S.  Hum  badstbeen, 
8.  Qb    bad  been; 


1.1  diaUba, 
2.  Hum  wQt  be, 
8.  Be    will  be; 

SMoowwfuTuaa  lam. 

Smguiar. 

1.  I      shall  bare  been, 

2.  l%oa  wiU  hare  been, 
8.^    will  hftTO  been; 


Singular. 

1.  I      may  be, 

2.  Thoa  be, 
a.  He   may  be, 


POTENTIAL  ICOOD. 
Pbbdt  Tsrec. 


1.  We  am, 

2.  Yon  an^ 
8.  Tbey  axe. 

1.  We  were, 

2.  Ton  weKi| 
8.  They  were. 

Phtrol. 

1.  We  have  been, 

2.  Ton  have  been, 
8.  Ibey  have  bean. 

J>;«r<il. 

1.  We  had  been, 

2.  Ton  badbeBB, 
8.  Tbey  had  been. 

1.  We  ahanbc^ 

2.  Ton  will  be^ 
8.  They  will  be. 

Plwral 

1.  We  shall  bare  been, 

2.  Yon  win  ban  bean, 
8.  They  will  have  been. 


Plural 

1.  We   may  be, 

2.  Yon  maybe, 

8.  They  may  be.  * 
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Singular. 

1.  I  might 

2.  Hiou  mi^tat  be, 
8.  He    might  be; 


iMPmnor  Tniai. 


Singular. 

1.  I      may   have  been, 

2.  Thou  majet  have  been, 
8.  Ite   may  have  been; 

FumanoT  Tnn 

Singular. 

1.  I      might  hare  been, 

2.  Thou  m^tst  have  been, 
8.  He    mi^t  have  been; 


Plural. 

1.  We  might  be, 

2.  Ton  mi^t  be, 
S.  They  might  be. 

Plural. 

1.  We   may  have  been, 

2,  You  may  have  been, 
8.  Tlisy  may  have  been. 


Plural, 

1.  We   mi^t  have  been, 

2.  Yon  might  have  been, 
8.  "Shsif  iraffA  have  been. 


SingulaT, 

1.  If  I  be, 

2.  V  thou  be, 
8.  If  he    be ; 


SUBJUKOTIVK  WOOD. 
Fhuest  TrasB. 


iKFBBnOr  TSNSB. 


Singular. 

1.  I  were,* 

2.  If  thou  were,  (or  wert,)f 
8.  H  he  were: 


SinguUiT, 
Plural 


nCPERATITE  ICOOD. 
Fbbsbkt  Tkhbs. 
2.  Be  [thou.] 


2.  Be      or  you,] 


1.  The  Imperfect. 
.  Being. 


PAKnoiPLEa 

2,  The  Perfect 
Been. 


PluraL 

1.  If  we  be, 

2.  If  yon  he 
8.  If  they  b& 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  were, 

2.  If  you  were, 
8.  If  they  were. 


or  Do  thou  be ; 
or  Do  you  be. 


8.  The  PreperficU 
Having  been. 


Faulub  Feme  wm  'Taou.* 
Note.— In  the  &mQiar  style^  tiie  seocmd  peTBm  smgolar  of  tiiia  verb,  la  asaally  and  mora 
properly  formed  tboa :  Im  Thoa  art,  Tbou  was,  l^ioa  haat  been,  Thon  had  been.  Thou  shall  or 
wQl  be,  Thoa  ehall  or  will  have  been.  For.  Thoa  may,  can,  or  must  bo ;  Thoa  mighty  could, 
would,  or  should  be ;  Thou  may,  can,  or  must  have  been ;  Thou  mi^t,  could,  would,  or  alumid 
have  been.   Subj.  If  thou  be,  If  thoo  wore.   Ikp.  Be  [thou,]  or  Do  thou  be. 

"  Some  gnmnurUTM,  regardtaH  of  the  Reoeral  mags  of  rathora,  preftr  «xu  to  tsen  ta  the  alngnUr  number 
of  thla  toDM  of  Mii^ancUra  mood.  In  ue  following  murk,  the  tanM  !■  named  "pntMit,"  and  this  prefer- 
eooe  ia  nrgad  with  tome  eritlul  eztn¥ag«nM :  "  Wat,  tbonBfa  tUe  paat  tanae  of  tho  Indlcatlro  mood,  expreaaea 
UMpraaaiKof  thehjpothetlMli  as.  'I  wiah  that  I  woa  welL*  TbeuM  nfthU  ha>otfutieal  form  of  the  mb- 
Jnaettre  mood,  ka$  given  rtm  ton.  form  of  exprea^n  v)hol^  umoairantmt  by  tA«  ruUi  tif  prammar.  When  tho 
▼art  uxu  ta  to  be  need  in  the  pnmU  tmM  ringviar.  In  tbb  form  of  the  anhinoctiTe  mood,  the  ear  ia  oftoi  pained 
with  a  plural  ven,  aa,  '  Weit  I  yam  master'—'  Were  he  ooropelled  to  do  It,'  Ak.  Thla  haa  become  ao  oom- 
moii  tiiat  aoma  of  the  beat  erammars  of  the  Uugnage  ftiraUb  aathorltf  for  the  barharierA,  and  even  In  the  aeo- 
ODd  peraon  aupplj  toert,  as  a  convenient  acoompaniment  If  anch  a  caqJnRatlon  Is  admitted,  we  may  expect  to 
Me  Bhakspeare'a'tfkoubMar  Inftill  nae."— CJtoniUar'a  0ntm.,  Ed.  of  1821,  pi  SI  In  "  CAondfar'a  Co?mnon 
Behool  Qrammar"  at  1847,  the  langoage  of  tbia  paragraph  ta  aomewhat  aoftened,  bnt  tho  anbatanoe  la  aUQ 
ntahied.    See  the  utter  work,  p.  80. 

t  "If  I  wore,  If  thou  were.  It  ho  wore." — Barritorte  Oram,,  p.  81.  "  If,  or  thongh,  I  were  lored.  If,  or 
fiiongb,  Vum  ABtre,  or  wert  loved.  If,  or  though,  he  wore  lored."— Bictoeira  Gram.,  Part  1,  p.  M,  "H 
uongh,  Ac  I  were  burned,  thou  were  bnrned  or  70a  were  bnmed,  ho  were  burned." — Bttehanaa'a  Onm..  pt 
U.  "Though  thou  were.  Borne  aa;,  'thonrii  thou  iwrt' JTodUntoah'a  QraiK.,j>.  ITS.  "If  orthon^  I 
wena.  If^r  though  (Aow  were.  If  or  thongh  he  were." — ^  Qu«ntfn*a  Oeneral  Oram.,  p.  86.  "If  I  waa, 
Thoo  wan,  or  You  waa  or  were,  Ho  waa.  Or  thna :  If  I  were,  Thon  wert,  or  you  waa  or  were,  He  were."— 
ir«M«r*>iWloaovMMl  fifrom.,  p.  W)  JnqmKwl  a«m.,  P.M.  "Pwemt  Tehbb.  Boforo,  Ac.  I  be;  tboa 
taart,  or  Ton  te;  he,  riu,  or  It,  ka:  Ws,  joa  or  ye,  Umt,  m.  pA«r  Tmtm.  Bafon,  *e.  ItMiv:  Uum  wit,  or 
yoa  iMrv;  he,  ua,  w  it,  wm:  Wo,  yon  or  ya,  tti^,  mra."— 'Wnn,  on  Urn  SiylM  FM,  6fc 
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Obb.  l^It  appeals  that  6e,  as  well  as  am,  was  fivmerl^  naedfitrUieuidkalivepreaent:  aa^  **! 
be,  Tbou  beest.  He  be ;  We  be,  Ye  be.  They  be."  See  Bri^OmePg  Gmn^  p.  114.  Dr.  Lowth, 
whose  Grammar  is  still  pr^erred  at  Harrard  Uuver^ty,  ^ves  both  forms,  thos :  "  I  am,  Thou 
art,  He  is ;  "We  are,  Te  are,  They  are.  Or,  I  be,  Thou  beest,  He  is;  "We  be,  Ye  be,  Tliey  be." 
To  the  third  persoa  singular,  he  subjoins  the  following  example  and  remark:  "  'I  think  it  &e thine 
indeed,  for  thou  lieet  in  it'  Shak.  Hamlet  in  the  singular  number  of  this  time  and  mode^ 
eqtedally  in  the  third  peison,  is  obaoleto ;  and  is  become  somewhat  antiquated  tn  the  j^uraL" — 
Lmolh's  Gram^  p.  36.  Dr.  Johnson  giree  this  tense  thus :  "Sing.  I  am;  thou  ait;  he  is;  iVur. 
Ve  are,  (?r  be;  ye  are,  or  be;  they  are,  or  be."  Andadda,  "  The  plural  &b  is  now  little  in  use." 
— Oram,  m  Johnaon^a  DidL,  p.  8.  The  Biblo  commonly  has  am,  art,  i>,  and  are,  but  not  always; 
the  indicative  ha  occurs  in  some  places:  as,  "We  he  twelve  brethren." — den.,  xlii,  32.  "What 
ic  theee  two  dive  branches?"— ^cA.,  ir,  12.  Some  traces  of  this  us^  still  occur  in  poetiy:  as, 

"  There  (s  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  ^yes 

In  Amo's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  siirine. 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 

There  ha  more  marvels  yet — but  not  Ibr  mine." — ByrvrCa  ChUde  Barold,  Canto  iv,  st  61. 

Obs.  2. — Sespectit^  the  verb  wrt^  it  is  n<4  ea^  to  determine  whether  it  is  most  properly  of  the 
indicative  mood  only,  or  of  the  subjunctive  mood  only,  or  of  both,  or  of  neither.  The  regviar  aoA. 
malogical  form  for  the  indicative,  is  "  Thou  wast;"  and  for  the  subjunctive,  "  If  thou  icere," 
Srightland  exhibits,  "  I  tnu  or  wen,  Thou  vxut  or  ieert,  He  inu  or  were,"  without  distinction  of 
mood,  for  the  three  persons  singular;  and,  for  the  plural,  were  only.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  xa,  for 
the  indicative,  "  Thou  wast,  or  ;"  with  the  remark,  "Weri  is  properly  of  the  eoi^ftmeiive 
mood,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the  indicative." — Johnaon^a  Oravu,  p.  8.  In  his  conjunctive 
(or  subjunctive)  mood,  he  has,  "  Thou  heeat,"  and  "  Thou  wert"  So  Milton  wrote,  "  If  thou  leeat 
be."— P.  Loat,  B.  i,  L  84.  likewise  8hakspeare ;  "  If  thou  heest  Stephana"- TWnptr^  This 
inflection  of  is  obsolete :  all  now  say,  "  If  thou  heJ"  But  wert  is  still  in  use,  to  some  extent,  /or 
to&  mooda ;  being  generally  placed  by  the  grammariatis  in  the  subjunctive  only,  but  much  oftener 
written  for  the  indkntive;  as,  "Whatc'er  thou  art  or  wert" — Byron'a  Harold,  Canto  iv,  st  IIS. 
"0  thou  that  wert  so  hi^y  I"— A,  st  109.    "  Vainly  wert  thou  wed."— 7&.,  ^  169. 

Obb.  3. — Dr.  Lowth  gave  to  this  verb,  that  form  of  the  eabjunctive  mood,  vhidi  It  dow  has 
in  most  of  our  grammars ;  tq)pending  to  it  tiie  IbUomng  examples  and  questions:  "'Before  &e 
sun.  Before  the  Heavens,  thou  wert.' — MBion.  *  Remember  what  thou  werV — Dryden.  '  I  knew 
thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear.' — Addiaoti.  'Thou  who  fAA  wert  sent  to  Israel's  court' — Prior. 
'  All  this  ^u  wert.' — Pope.  'Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young.' — Swi/L  Shall  we,  in  defer- 
ence to  theee  great  authorities,"  afiks  the  Doctor,  "allow  wert  to  be  the  same  with  waat,  and 
commoD  to  the  indicative  and  [tiiol  subjunctive  mood  7  or  rather  abide  by  the  practice  of  our  best 
anciBiit  wiitsn;  the  {niMiriety  of  the  language^  which  reqoiiCB,  as  for  as  may  be,  distinct  fonni^ 
flwdiflbniit  moods;  and  tbe  analc^  of  formation  in  each  mood ;  Iwas,  thou  wo^;  I  wer^  thou 
mrtt  all  irtiich  conspire  to  make  wert  peculiar  to  the  subjunctive  mood." — LowOt'a  Gram.,  p.  37 ; 
OairehiOa,  p.  2S1.  I  have  before  shown,  that  several  of  the  "  best  ancient  writers"  did  not  mfled 
the  verb  wer^  but  wrote  "thou  were;"  and,  surely,  "the  analogy  of  formation,"  requires  that 
the  subjunctive  be  not  inflected.  Hence  "the  propriety  which  requires  distinct  forms,"  requires 
not  wert^  in  either  mood.  Why  then  should  we  niake  this  contraction  of  the  old  indicative  form 
weres^  a  eoUtary  exertion,  by  fixing  it  in  the  subjunctive  only,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  b^ 
anthorittes  that  ever  used  it?   It  is  wtathier  to  take  rank  with  its  kindred  beeO,  and  be  called  an 

Osa  4. — The  chief  chaiactertetloal  difference  between  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  mood, 
that  m  the  latter  the  verb  is  not  ii^lected  of  in  the  diflbrent  persons:  Imd.  "Thou  mag- 
n()?«rt  his  woric"  Sdbj.  '' RemembOT  that  thou  »n«srnt;^  his  work.''— Jbft,  xiivi,  24.  Imb,  "He 
cuia  off)  shvia  up,  and  gaOura  together,"  Sobj.  "  If  he  cvi  off,  and  akut  up,  or  gather  together, 
tiien  who  can  hinder  him  7" — Job,  xi,  10.  There  is  also  a  difference  <^  meaning.  The  Indicative^ 
"If  he  wiu,"  admits  the /td;  the  Subjunctive,  "Ifhewere,"  supposes  that  he  was  not  These 
moods  may  therefore  bo  ^atinguUied  by  the  sense,  even  when  their  forms  are  alike :  a^  "niougli 
it  thmdered,  it  did  mit  min."— "  Thoi^  it  thandered,  he  would  not  hear  it"  The  indicaaTe 
assumption  here  is,  "^nioogh  it  did  thunder,^'  or,  "Though  there  wot  ihmder;"  the  gabjnnctive^ 
"  Thougii  it  shtniJd  thmder,"  or,  "  Thoi^h  there  were  thunder."  These  senses  are  dearly  difibr- 
flnt  Writers  however  are  oontuiually  confounding  theee  moods ;  somo  in  one  way,  some  in  an 
other.  Thus  S.  R.  Hall,  the  teacher  of  a  Seminary  far  Tiachera:  "  SCBj.  Present  Tense.  1.  If 
I  be,  or  am,  2.  If  thou  be,  or  art,  3.  If  he  be,  or  is ;  1.  If  we  be,  or  are,  2.  If  ye  or  you  be,  or  are^ 
3.  If  ttiey  be,  or  are.  Imperfect  Tenae.  1.  If  I  were,  or  was,  2.  If  thou  wert,  or  wast,  3.  If  he 
were,  or  was;  1.  If  we  were,  2.  If  ye  or  you  were,  3.  If  th^  were." — HatCa  Grammatical  Aasitt' 
ant,  p.  n.  Again:  SuKt  Preaent  Dmu.  1.  If  I  love,  2.  If  thou  loveO,  3.  If  he  fore,"  ho.  "The 
remaining  toiMS  of  this  mode,  are,  jn  general,  rimilar  to  tiie  correspondent  traues  of  ttie  Indlcatire 
fRode,  oiSy  with  the  oonjuncticm  prefixed." — lb.,  p.  20.  Dr.  Johnson  observe^  "  The  indicative 
and  conjunctive  moods  are  by  modem  writers  frequently  confounded ;  or  rather  the  conjunctive 
is  wtudly  neglected,  when  some  conTenienoe  of  vnsificaAim  does  not  invite  its  revival.  It  is  used 
anuBff  the  purer  mten  of  fonner  times;  sa^  'DoabtleHtiumaitour  ftfiier,  tiiougli  Abraham 
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[fait  n. 


igiionDt  of     and  Imd  adbmriKii^  w  not'  '^fifrank  m  iblkw  JMbI,  pi  ft.  Tb  ttw  inb' 

^motivB  mood,  or  to  oonSwnd  U  with  tlie  tndkHtfvv^  !■  to  MOgnwiU  mtmI  o£  die  wont  ftolti  of 

IL   OOMPOUnD  OB  PBOaBBSaiTE  FOBIL 

Active  and  neuter  verbs  mar  also  be  cot^agated,  hj  adding  tbe  Im- 
perfect Participle  to  the  auxuiaxy  verb  Be,  tnrough  all  its  changes ;  as, 
"  I  am  writing  a  letter." — "  He  is  ntting  idle." — "  They  arc  going." 
This  form  of  the  verb  denotes  a  conUnittance  of  the  action  or  state  of 
beings  and  is,  on  many  oonmionB,  preferable  to  the  nmpla  iorm  of  the 
verb. 

FOUBTH  TilXAMPT.Ifi, 
3%B  irregvlar  oeltM  imh  MEAD,  ea^fugattd  o^IrmalrM/y,  tn  <Af  Oomfomti  JIbm, 
Fbdtoipal  Fabxb  or  thb  Soiplb  Verb. 
Prttent.      Preterit,      Imp.  FarHeipU.      Pmf.  PattkifiU, 

Bfladiag. 


BSsd. 


Singular, 

1.  I      am  leaduDg;^ 

2.  Hum  trt  readings 
8.  He    is  reading; 

1.  I      waB  leading, 

2.  Thoa  wast  reading^ 
8.  He    waa  readuig; 


UFuimva  Hooa 

Paaanr  Tutsb. 
To  be  reading. 

Pianor  Tshbil 
To  bare  been  rea^ng. 

INDIOATmS  HOOD. 
Pnasmc  Tmbsl 

Plural. 

1.  We   are  reading, 

2.  Yon  are  leadings 
8.  liny  are  reading. 

Ananor  Tnsa. 

PlvrtiL 

1.  We  were  reading, 

2.  Yon  were  readings 
8.  Ihey  vere  reading; 


Paanai  Tsraa. 

aingulmr.  Plural, 

1.  I      have  been  reading,  1.  We  bare  been  reading, 

2.  Tbon  hast  been  reading,  2.  Yon  have  been  readii^ 
8.  Ha    faaa  beenrea^i^;                8.  Iluy  hare  been  reading. 


Sn^fular, 

1,  I      had  been  reading, 

2.  Then  badst  been  reading, 
8.  B»    had  beoi  reading; 


Plural 

1,  We  had  been  reading, 

2.  You  bad  been  reading 
8.  Tbey  had  besQ  reading. 


Aasr-rDTDBi  Tdbb, 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      shall  be    reading,  1.  We  shall  be  reading, 

2.  Ihon  wilt  be  reading,  2.  Yon  will  be  readings 
8.  "Ea  will  be    reading;  8.  tbsj  ^  be  readiug. 

SwoHi^roTijBa  TkasB. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      shall  hare  been/eading,  1.  We  shall  hare  been  reading, 

2.  Ihoa  wilt  hare  been  reading  2.  Yon  will  have  been  readii^, 
8.        vill  have  been  reading;  8.  thef  will  have  been  readiiig. 
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POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Fsnsm  Terbk. 
Singmktr.  Plural. 

1.  I      may  !» reading,  1.  "We  may  be  reading, 

2.  Thou  maystbe  reading,  2.  You  may  be  reading, 
8.  He    may  be  reading;  3.  lliey may  be  reading. 

JxraanoT  Tekbk. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      might  bermdmg^  1.  We   might  be  reading, 

2,  Thou  mightst  be  Teading,  2.  Yon  m^t  be  reading, 
8.  He   might  be  reading;                8.  They  mig^t  be  reading. 

Fntraor  Tmhsb. 

SinffiUar.  Plural. 
1. 1     may  have  been  lea^ng,  1.  We   may  have  been  readings 

2,  Thoamayst  bare  been  readinj^  2.  Yon  may  have  been  reading; 

8.  He  may  have  been  reading ;         8.  They  may  have  been  reading; 

Plcfkbtbdt  Tkmsk. 
Sinffular,  Plural. 

1.  I      mif^t   have  bem  reading,        1.  We   mig^t  have  been  xttidii^, 

2.  llioa  mwitst  hare  been  reading,  2,  Yon  mi^t  have  been  reading, 
8,  Be  mi^    have  been  reading;       8.  They  might  hare  been  readxng. 

SUBJUNOmX  ICOOD; 
Fannr  Tkrai. 

Sinffular.  Plural. 

1.  V  I      be  reading,  1.  If  we  be  reading, 

2.  If  thon  be  readings  2.  If  you  be  reading, 
8.  If  he     be  reading;  8.  If  ui^  be  reading. 

SUttffular.  Plural, 

1.  If  I      were  reading,  1.  IS  we   vere  reading,- 

2.  If  thou  were  reading,  2.  If  you  were  reading, 
8.  1£  be    were  reading ;  8.  If  they  were  reading. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOa 

Sinff.  2.  Be   [thou]  reading,  or  Do  thou  be  reading; 

Plur.  2.   Be   [ye  or  yon]    reading,  or  Do  yoa  be  reading. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1.       Imperftct.           3.  77u  Peiftd,  S.  The  Prtpetfe^ 

Being  iMdmg.    Having  been  reading. 

Familub  Fobh  with  'Thou.' 

NoTL—In  the  &mDlar  ^le^  the  Beoond  person  dngolar  of  this  verb,  is  usoall;  and  mon 
uxnerij'  fimoed  thos:  Imx  Iiura  art  nading,  Thon  was  reading,  Thou  hast  been  reading,  Tboa 
had  been  reading,  Tboa  iball  or  wfll  be  reBdinft  Tboa  sbaD  or  will  bare  been  reading;  fat. 
Tboa  may,  can,  or  mtut  be  readitw;  Thou  inigfat,  could,  would,  or  should  be  reading;  Tbou  nu^, 
can,  or  moBt  have  been  reading;  Tboa  mig^t,  could,  would,  or  ehoold  have  been  reading.  SUBT. 
Tl  thou  be  •naBia^  If  thou  were  reading.   Iup.  Be  [tbou,]  reading,  or  Do  thou  be  readuig. 

OBSEKVATIONa 

0D&  1.— ^oae  verb!  irtdoh,  In  titeir  aimite  fiin^  imidy  oontfamanoe,  do  not  admit  tiie  ooa- 
poandfixm:  thus  we  say,  "I  rnpeef  him;"  Init  not,  "I  otn  rHpecffnfrhim."  This oomponod  ftma 
BeoH  to  imply  that  kind  of  action,  which  is  snaceptible  of  intermbsions  aud  renewals.  Afibctiona 
oftbe  mind  or  heart  are  soppoaed  to  last;  or,  ratber,  actims  of  this  Idnd  are  oomidete  aa  aoon  aa 
fiMy  esM.  ^Doe,  to  Iok,  to  hate,  to  dmrtt  to  famr^  tofargtt,  to  nDwm&ar,  and  mai^  ottier  anoh 
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verbs,  are  iaeqpabte  of  tbia  method  of  cot^agatkHL*  It  is  trae,  we  often  find  in  gramman  such 
modeia,  as;  "I  was  hvinj,  Thou  mut  loving,  He  mu  Jovmg,"  Ac.  Bat  this  Uit^aage,  to  expren 
what  the  authors  intend  it,  ia  not  English.  "He  wo*  bving,"  can  only  mean,  "He  was 
affectionale ;"  in  which  aeose,  loving  is  an  adjectire,  and  soBceptible  of  oompatison.  Who^  in 
cocDDi'in  parlaaco,  has  ever  said,  "He  wu  Uningme,"  or  anything  like  it?  Yet  some  have 
ioqiropjrijr  published  various  examples,  or  even  whole  on^ontioDfl,  of  this  Bpurious  aort  See 
'  sQoh  in  Ada-n's  Oram,,  p.  91 ;  G<nM$  Adam,  83 ;  BaBiowa  EnglUh  Gram.,  62 ;  his  AntUyt  and 
Prod.  Oram,,  92  ;  Chandler's  New  Gram.,  86  and  86;  CiarVt,  80;  Cooper's  main  and  Praciical, 
70;  FriiZM' 3  Improved,  66  and  69;  S.  S.  Greene's,  234;  Guy's,  26;  HaUock^s,  103;  Harfs,  68; 
ffsniricVs,  3S;  Lennie's,  31;  Lowth's,  40;  Barriaon's,  84;  Parley's,  36;  Piofuo's  Primary,  101. 

Obs.  2. — Verbs  of  this  fi>nn  have  sometimes  a  pastive  ugnihcadon ;  as,  "  The  boola  are  now  sdl- 
tny." — A'lsn's  Gram.,  p.  82.  "As  the  money  was  paying  down." — AinswoHh^s  DieL,  w.  As.  ''It 
requires  nt  moUon  in  tiie  organs  whilst  it  m  forming." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  6.  "Those  works 
are  Umj  forming  wluch  must  always  lost" — Dr.  Cheiurood.  "While  the  work  of  the  temjde  was 
earrying  on."— Dr.  J.  Owen,  "The  desigBfl  of  Providenoe  are  carrying  on."— ^  Aifier.  "A 
whema,  whish  has  been  carrying  on,  and  is  still  carrying  on."— /cL,  Analogy,  p.  188.  "We  aro 
permittsd  to  know  nothing  of  what  is  transacting  ta  ttie  regions  above  us." — Dr.  Blair.  "'While 
these  things  were  transading  in  Germany." — RtaselPs  Modem  Europe,  Part  First,  Let  69.  "  As 
he  wm  carrying  to  execution,  he  demanded  to  be  beard." — Goldsmith's  Greece,  Vcd.  i,  p.  163.  "To 
declare  that  the  action  was  doing  or  done." — Soothes  Introd.,  p.  28.  "It  is  doing  by  thousands 
now." — Ab}>otfs  Youn-]  Christian,  p,  121.  "  While  the  eiqwnment  was  making,  he  was  watching 
evwy  msvoment"— A.,  p.  SOS.  "  A  anies  of  oommunlotdlou  from  heaven,  which  had  been  making 
for  Ateon  hundrel  T^an-'* — p<  166^  "  Flntandi's  Uvea  art  re-printing.^* — L.  Murray's  Gram^ 
8vo,  p.  61.  "  My  Lives  are  repriniiag." — ^Db.  Jomraoir:  Worcester's  Univ.  and  OriL  Diet,  p.  xlvi 
"All  this  hai  bezn  transacting  within  130  miles  of  London." — BTRoy:  Perley's  Cfram.,  p.  37. 
"  When  the  hoart  is  corroding  by  vexations." — Stadeafa  Manaal,  p.  S36.  "The  padlocks  for  oar 
lips  are  forging." — WHtrnER:  Liberator,  No.  993.  "When  bia  throat  ia  cutting." — Collier's 
Anioainai.  "  While  your  stoiy  is  ieHUng." — Adamses  RheL,  i,  425.  "  But  the  seeds  of  it  were 
sowing  somo  time  belbre." — Bolingbroke,  on  Eisiory,  p.  168.  "  As  soon  aa  it  was  formed,  nay  even 
whilst  it  was  firming." — Ib.,p.  163.   "  Strange  schemeat^  private  ambittoatoers/ormedand,^^ 

thers."— p.  291.  "Even  when  it  loas  maHcAv  mxlnwdgi"-^,  299.  "Whicb  have  been 
made  and  ore  making.'" — ^Hexrt  Cl&t:  lAberator,  ix,  141.  "And  they  are  in  meagore 
aanctifiid,  or  aaneiifyiT^,  by  the  power  thereoC" — Bardaifs  Worka,  i,  537.  "  Which  is  now  occom- 
|>tifftin^  amongst  the  uncivilized  countries  of  the  eaith." — Chalmers,  Sermona,  p.  281.  "Who 
are  ruining,  or  ruined,  [m]  this  way." — Locke,  on  Ei.,p.  166.  "WMst  they  were  tmdoing." — 
Ibid.  "  Whether  ho  was  employing  fire  to  consume  [something,]  or  was  Umself  consuming  by 
fire." — Crombie,  on  Etym.  and  Synka,  p.  148.    "  At  home^  the  greatest  exolionfl  are  making  to 

?ix>m3te  Its  ^Kignm."~-Sheridai%'s  MSoaOlon,  p.  It.  "  With  tboae  [acnndal  which  on  uttering:*— 
b.,  p.  125.  "Orders  are  now  amesr^m^fbrthe  dlsnyssalof  all  offiORBofrae  Bevenaenuiine." — 
Providence  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1860.  E:qtreaaona  of  tiUs  Idnd  are  condemned  by  some  critics,  under 
the  notion  that  the  participle  in  ^  most  never  bo  pasrive;  but  the  usage  is  unquestionably 
Sir  better  authority,  and,  according  to  my  apprehension,  in  fitr  better  tastft,  than  the  more  complex 
phraseology  which  some  late  writers  adopt  in  ita  stead;  as,  "The  books  are  now  being  sold.'^ — 
"In  all  the  towns  about  C(x1c,the  whiskey  Aops  ore  6etnjr  cfciM^  and  soup,  coffee,  and  teahouses 
[are]  otoHiaMag  generaUy."— /TuNAi  ^ming  Post,  1840. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  qaestion  here  Ja,  Which  is  the  most  correct  expnsdon,  "  WhUe  the  bridge  was 
huUdi-ig," — "  While  the  bridge  was  a  budding,"— or,  "  While  the  bridge  was  being  buiU  t"  And 
again,  Are  they  all  wrong  ?  If  none  of  these  ia  right,  we  must  reject  them  all,  and  say,  "  While 
lAsy  were  buUdiag  Urn  bridge ;" — "  While  the  bridge  una  in  process  of  erection — or  resort  to  some 
other  equivalent  phraso.  Dr.  Johnson,  after  notidng  the  compound  form  of  active-intramutivea, 
aa,  "  I  am  giinj,  — "  Sha  is  dying," — "  ^e  tempcat  is  raging," — "  I  have  been  walking,"  and  so 
forth,  adds:  "Tliere  is  awlher  manner  of  u^ng  the  active  participle,  which  gives  it  a posnM 
^gaiQcatioa  :f  03,  The  gnuomnr  is  now  printing,  Grammatica  jam  nunc  charlis  imprimitur.  Tho 

*  The  text  la  Acts,  xcil,  30th,  "  I  alao  was  atemUno  I7,  Kod  eonaeMng  unto  lili  dMth,"  onght  nthor  b>  be, 
"  I  ata  >  »toai  bj,  and  eonwnted  to  hia  denth but  the  -preamt  leaAng  ».  thus  ta,  « lltenl  Tondon  from  th« 
Greek,  thoazti  the  Tarb  "  l^gnC,"  thftt  fcdlows,  ia  not  HoDtuiiu  nndere  It  UtartUlj:  "Etlpie  eram  aatant,et 
MfiMnUeni  InteremptioTil  ejui,  et  cu^odian*  veitimenbt  laterfldenUam  Ulum."  Bwa  make*  it  better  IaUq 
thai:  "G{>  qiioqae  aUfaban,  et  uni  tuimtiebar  nedi  ipetoa,  at  euatodiebam  palUt  eornm  qui  intoiimebant 
enm."  Othjr  eiimplaa  of  n  oueatlonkble  or  Improper  nea  of  the  pr<»reasit«  fbrm  maj  oocaatoDally  bo  found 
In  good  auth^ra :  aa,  "  A  pro:nmiK  boy  of  olx  yeara  of  me,  vae  mitwiff  by  his  parents."— ITAfUCtr,  Stranger 
in  Lowell,  p.  103.  MUstm,  xpanting,  and  wflfinfj,  after  the  verb  to  be,  are  commonly  reckoned  partlidplal  ad- 
jaotiotn;  bat  here  *'  w»  mininf'  Is  mide  a  pasrive  Tsrb,  eqnlnlent  to  mm  mfsaed,  whicb,  perhaps,  would  bet- 
ter express  the  metnlnit.  Tj  miss,  to  pereetve  the  abeeoee  m,  I>  aiuh  an  act  of  Uie  mind,  u  seems  noeulted  to 
the  oompon-id  form,  to  bt  miisinj;  and.  If  wo  e&nnot  ny,  "The  mother  iMl  misstng  her  Mn,"  I  tblnkva 
onght  not  to  nsi  tho  asmq  form  pMstrely,  as  abore. 

t  Same  gram  n  irUns,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  suppose  tbe  vertw  here  spoken  of,  to  hare,  not  a  paa- 
itvs,  but  an;it()/  al:>nIficitUon.    Thus,  Joseph  Gut,  Jnn.,  of  London:    Active  rtr^  often  take  a  neuter  aanse : 

a A  bouse  is  biilWinfc :  here,  ti  bniliing  is  nsed  to  «  neutsr  signllloation,  becansa  it  lias  no  object  after  IL  By 
I  rule  are  expUlTis'l  luoh  sontences  as,  Appllestion  is  wantiog;  The  grammar  Is  priDtiog;  The  lottery  is  draw- 
lag;  It  is  flylig,  Sct."—OaY»  EagltSk  Oram.,  p.  81.  "JfMsr."  ben,  as  In  tnany  other  places,  is  meant  to 
Inande  the  a^M-inbv»«{RM&  "/sjCyfnfr"  tsoithlsdaM;  and  "iewinting"  oorreqmnding  to  the  Latin  ewvf, 
appears  to  bo  nenter ;  but  the  rest  seem  rather  to  be  pasiiTefc  Tried,  bowerer,  by  the  usual  criterion,— the 
umlng  of  the  "o^eiU,"  whleb,  It  Is  said,  ''averb  pasrive Deeessarily Implies,"— what  mayat  flnt  aeem  pto- 
0saslve  psaslTes,  may  not  always  be  fonnd  raeb.  *'  Ubst  veitis  slgidfyuig  oetfon,"  aays  Dr.  Johnson,  "  may 
ukawiM  MgnMy  eondiaan,  or  huit,  nl  becOHw  wsytirs,  D.  e.  asMw^wfrnriWwi    ai,  J  Imm,  I  am  Id  lore ;  2 
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tnasB  is  fijrgiDg,  -^Sra  aecwbrntur.  This  ia,  bi  my  (qniiion,"  saja  ho^  *'a  viii&us  ezpresaioii,  proba- 
bly oomipted  ftom  a  ptsuae  more  pme,  but  now  somewhat  obsolete:  The  book  is  a  printing, 
The  brass  ta  a  fbrgmg;  a  bemg  properly  at,  and  printing  and  forging  verbal  nouna  rignifying 
action,  aocording  to  tha  analogy  of  tUs  language." — Gram,  ta  Joii.  DicL,  p.  9. 

Ob&  4. — A  ia  certainly  aometimea  apreponfion;  and,  as  aucb,  it  may  govern  a  participle,  and 
that  without  oonverting  it  into  a  "  verbal  noun."  Bat  that  such  phraseology  ou^t  to  be  pr^errcd 
to  what  la  exhibited  with  so  many  authorities,  in  a  preceding  pangn^di,  and  with  an  examj^o 
from  Jcdmaon  ammg  the  rest,  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede.  As  to  the  notion  of  introducing  a 
new  and  more  complex  pas^ve  form  of  coqjugBtloa,  as,  "The  bridge  w  being  butU,"  "The  bridgo 
Kxu  being  bmU,"  and  ao  forth,  itiaoae  of  the  most  absurd  and  monstroua  innoratioDa  ever  thought 
oL  Yet  acHne  two  or  three  men,  who  seem  to  delight  in  ht^  absurdities,  declare  that  tiiia 
"modem  innovation  ia  likeljf  to  euperaede"  the  8im|der  mode  of  oxpreesioo.  Thus,  in  Btcad 
"The  work  ia  wna  puNi^ng"  they  choose  to  say,  "The  wcn-k  is  noto  being  pahiuhed.^^ — Kirk- 
homC»  Oram^  83.  HiIb  is  ceitamly  no  better  Engliah  lliaii,  "The  work  woi  being  jwMMed; 
liaebembdng  puiiiiditd,  had  been  beimgptilAii/te^  AeMorwiU  Turn 

been  being  pui^hed;"  and  ao  on,  thnnigh  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  What  a  language  shall  we 
have  when  our  verba  are  thus  conjugated! 

Obs.  6. — A  certain  JriOi  critic,  who  even  outdoes  in  raahneas  the  abovenrited  American,  having 
ncently  atrived  in  New  York,  has  republished  a  grammar,  in  which  ho  not  only  repudiates  tho 
paamve  use  of  the  participle  in  iag,  but  denies  the  usual  passive  Ibtm  of  the  present  tense,  "  I  aim 
hoed,  lam  smitten,"  to.,  aa  tangfat  b;  Hurray  and  othcra,  to  be  good  ^glm ;  ood  tells  us  that 
the  true  fana  ia,  "lam  being  loved,  lam  le^  emiiten,"  Ac  See  the  98th  and  103d  pages  of 
Joseph  W.  Wf^Ma  PhUoao^ical  Grammar^  {E^tion  of  dedicated ''m  comhoh  beksbI"* 
But  both  are  ofltet,  if  notr^Ued,  by  the  fbUowIng  observatknia  fhmi  a  source  deddedly  better: 
"It  has  lately  become  commcm  to  use  the  present  participle pcusive  [,^  to  express  the  snfTering  of 
an  action  as  eontimuing,  instead  of  the  partidple  in  -ing  in  the  passive  sense ;  thus,  instead  of, 
'The  house  ia  buOding,'  we  now  very  frequently  hear,  "fhB  house  w  being  buOt.'  Tbia  mode 
ex^nvaoon,  betidee  being  awkward,  is  incorrect,  and  doea  not  expreaa  the  idea  Mended.  This  wiU 
be  obviooH,  I  think,  from  the  followii:^  conmderations. 

"1.  The  expresBkm,  'iaieing,'  is  equivalent  to  and  expresses  no  mora;  juet  ae;  'islov^,* 
Is  eqoivalmt  to,  'bvea.'   Hence,  '^Mn^butU;' is  precisely  equivalent  to,  'iabnSt.' 

"3.  'iltiifi;' is  a  per^  participle;  and  therefore  cannot,  m  any  connexion,  express  an  action, 
or  the  BuBbring  of  an  action,  now  inprogreaa.  The  verb  to  be,  signifies  to  exiat;  'being,^  HbereSaK, 
ia  equivalent  to  '  exiating.'  If  then  we  aubstitute  the  synonyme,  the  nature  of  the  exprea^on 
will  be  obvious;  thus,  'the  house  is  being  butU,'  is,  in  other  words,  'the  house  is  existing  totif,' 
or  move  simply  as  before,  '  the  house  m  bmit;'  plainly  importing  an  action  not  progreasing,  but 
now  exiaUng  in  a  finiahed  atate. 

"3.  If  the  expreaaon,  'is  being  buiU,'  bo  a  correct  fbnn  the  present  indicative  pasmve,  then 
it  must  be  equally  correct  to  say  in  the  perfect,  '  haa  been  being  bttili in  tho  past  perfect,  '  ?uui 
been  being  bvHt;'  ia  tho  present  infinitive,  '  to  be  being  bwili;'  in  the  perfect  mfinitive,  '  to  have 
been  being  btdlt;'  and  in  the  present  participle,  '  being  being  biaUf  which  all  will  admit  to  be  ex- 
pressions as  inocHTect  aa  t^ey  are  inelegant,  but  precisely  analogous  to  that  whidi'now  be^a  to 
prevail." — BttUiona'a  Princi^xa  of  English  Gram.,  p.  68. 

Obs.  6. — It  may  be  replied,  that  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  exist  aro  not  ahraja  aynonymous ;  be- 
caose  the  icamer  is  often  a  mere  wixiliary,  or  a  mere  copula,  whcrcns  the  latter  always  means 
something  positive,  as  to  Ae  t»  being,  to  be  extant.  Thus  we  may  apeak  of  a  tiling  as  being  de- 
lirayed,  or  may  saiy,  it  ia  armihUaied  ;  but  wo  can  by  no  means  speak  it  as  existing  deatnyed, 
or  say,  it  estate  anj^Haied.  The  first  argument  above  !a  also  nugatory.  These  drawbacks,  bow- 
over,  do  not  wholly  destroy  tho  force  of  the  foregoing  criticism,  or  at  all  extenuate  the  obvious 
tautology  and  impropriety  of  such  phrases  as,  w  being,  teas  being,  kc.  Tho  gentiemcn  who  afQrm 
tiiat  this  new  form  cf  conji^tion  "t*  being  inirodue^  into  tho  language,"  (since  Uiey  allow  par- 
ticiples to  follow  poaacsBive  prom>uns)  may  veiy  fiiirly  be  aakcd,  "  What  evidence  have  you  of 
ita  being  bemg  introduced  t"  Nor  can  they,  on  their  own  prindplos,  either  object  to  tho  moastnms 
phraseology  of  this  question,  or  tell  how  to  better  it  If 

Obs.  7. — ^D.  H.  Sanborn,  an  other  recent  writer,  has  very  emphatically  cenmircd  this  innovation, 
as  fbBows:  "  English  and  American  writers  have  of  lato  introduced  a  new  kind  of  phraseology, 
which  has  become  quits  prevalent  in  tho  periodical  and  popular  publications  of  tiio  day.  Their 

•Mb,  I  Bin  now  Btriklng."  — Oram.  6"/ore  Quarto  Diet.,  p.  7.  So  «e[I,/wm,  make,  and  many  others,  nauaUj 
trnndtlTe,  luve  somctiiacB  kii  acllTe-intransftlvc  sense  which  nenrljr  approaches  the  passive,  and  of  which  are 
aelling,  is  formina,  are  making,  and  the  like,  may  be  only  winiralent  exprcsaloni.  For  example ;  "  It  U  cold, 
uid  lee /ormaTa.piAlf—itformi'ng  rapidly— or  /ormsd  rapidly."— llere,  with  little  dlffurcQCo  or  ineanlnR,  Is 
ttic  appearance  (rf  bnth  Tolees,  tho  Active  and  the  Passlvo ;  while  " is  forming"  which  scrao  will  have  for  an 
example  of  "the  Middle  \o\ix,"  may  be  nfenei  to  pithnr.  If  tho  following  passlva  construction  Is  rljtht,  ia 
mmttna  oran  wnnHntr  may  be  a  vcrh  of  three  or  four  diff.irent  sort*:  "  Reflections  that  may  drive  away  de- 
spair, eannot  be  wanting  by  Mm,  who  conridert,"  Ac. — Johneon'e  Rambler,  No.  120:  WrifjhCe  Gram.,  p.  106, 

■  Dr.  Bnlllons,  In  his  grammar  of  184^,  says,  "  Nobodywould  think  of  Bnyf  ni;,  '  He  1^  bpliij;  loved'—'  This 
remit  Is  being  dcrired.'  "—Analfft.  and  Praet.  Oram.,  p.  237.  But,  acwirdlng  to  J.  W.  Wright,  whose  superior- 
ity in  fj^mmar  has  rixty-two  titled  rouchors,  this  uabeard-of  barhuism  is,  for  the  prevent  paarive,  precisely 
•nd  solely  what  one  ought  to  say  I  Nor  Is  It,  in  fact,  any  more  barlwroua,  or  more  forelftn  from  us-tRc,  than  tho 
>pnrlons  example  which  the  Doctor  htmsdr  takes  for  a  model  in  the  active  voire :  "lam  loving,  Tlion  art  lop. 
fno,  A&:  I  have  been  loeing,  Thon  kaet  been  loving,  tc%"-~A.  and  P.  Or.,  p.  02.  8o:  "  Janics  is  tovir^  me." 
— n.,  p.  SSJ. 

t  "The  mdlcate  in  the  form, 'The  liovaeiebelna  built,'  wonld  be,  acoordtng  to  oor  view,  'BBKe  imta 
MIt,'  irtU^  is  maidftistiy  u  abmrd  Untolosy."— JTuIKiran'a  Oram.,  18l»,  p.  161. 
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iatentim,  doubtless,  is,  tonqteraedetlie  use  of  tbeTerti  inttie  d!f&ia«/onn,-wheD  ithaiapMrive 
rigoidcatioD.  Tbe7  uy,  'The  ship  ia  being  built,' — 'tiine  to  MafuuriK^* — *tbe  voric  to  iebiff 
aSvaneei,'  instead  aC,  *  the  ship  w  bui^ag,  time  it  wutiitg,  the  weak  ia  advmctng.^  Such  & 
phraseology  is  a  solectam  too  {olpable  to  recdre  aoj  finror ;  u  is  at  war  irith  the  practice  of  the 
most  distiDguialie-i  writers  ia  the  Kagltsh  laoguage,  such  as  Dr.  Johoson  and  Addison.  When 
aa  individual  says,  '  a  house  is  being  burned,'  ho  dodares  that  a  house  is  exiting,  burned,  which  is 
impossible;  for  btinj  raeaos  existing,  and  burned,  consumed  by  fire.  The  bouaa  ceaaos  to  exist  as 
Booh,  after  it  is  consumed  by  fire.  But  when  he  says,  'a  house  it  baniiHa*  we  nndetBtand  that 
it  is  conMming  by  jire ;  instead  of  inaccuracy,  doubt,  and  amblgui^,  we  Dare  a  Ibnn  of  exprea- 
ricm  perfjctly  intelligiblj,  beautiful,  definite,  and  ^>pn>priate." — SanAonit  A.nd^/tieal  Graok, 
p.  102. 

Oaa.  8. — ^Dr.  Perl;y  spsaka  of  this  usage  thus:  "An  attempt  has  been  made  of  lata  to  intro- 
duce a  kind  of  pa^vd  purticlpial  Toice ;  as,  '  The  tnnple  to  being  built'  Thu  oug^  not  to  be 
encouraged.  For,  beaidas  being  an  innovation,  it  is  less  oonraiient  than  the  use  of  the  present 
partidple  in  the  pasairj  sonso.  Being  bu3t  dgiufles  acticn  Jbiitlud;  and  how  can,  ir  Mag  MS^ 
signify  an  action  u^^iaished  t" — Perlej/'a  Gram.,  p,  31. 

Oaa.  9.— The  qoestioa  now  before  us  has  drawn  ftitth,  on  either  lade,  a  deal  of  fll  sclidanl^p 
and  Abe  logics  of  whldi  it  would  be  tedioos  to  eire  even  a  aynopsis.  Concermng  the  import  cf 
aoms  of  our  mojt  common  worda  and  phrases,  these  ingenious  masters, — Bullions,  Sanborn,  and 
Feiley, — saToally  assert  some  things  which  seem  not  to  be  exactly  true.  It  is  remaricable  tliat 
critics  cau  err  In  expounding  terms  so  central  to  the  language,  and  so  &millar  to  all  ears,  as 
"  be,  being,  bein;j  built,  burned,  being  burned,  ia,  ia  burned,  to  be  burned,"  and  the  lilce.  That  ti?  be 
and  to  eziat,  or  their  Ulce  deriTatives,  mdi  as  being  and  existing,  is  and  exists,  cannot  alwi^  ex- 
plain each  other,  to  sufideDtty  shown  above :  and  thereby  to-refiited  Baubcra'a  chief  amunent, 
that,  "is  being  burned,"  involves  the  ccntzawtion  of  "ei^sting,  burned,"  or  consumed  og  fire^' 
According  to  lus  reasoning,  aa  well  as  that  of  Bullions,  m  bumud  must  mean  aeisia  consumed; 
vas  burnad,  existed  conmmisd;  and  thus  our  whole  paasiTO  coi^ugation  would  often  bo  ibund 
made  up  of  bald  absurdities  1  That  thu  new  uneo-pasaive  form  conflicts  wifii  the  older  and  better 
usage  of  takia;  the  progressive  form  sometimes  passively,  to  doubtless  a  good  argument  against 
the  innovation ;  but  ^lat  "  Johnson  and  Addison^  are  fit  representatives  of  the  mder  "  practice" 
in  this  case,  may  be  doobted.  I  know  not  that  the  latter  has  anywhere  made  aso  of  such 
phraseology;  and  one  or  two  examples  from  the  former  are  scarcely  an  oCbot  to  his  positive  ver- 
dict agAitut  the  usage.   See  Obs.  3rd,  above. 

Ous.  10. — .\.4to  what  to  oaUad  "As  vreamt  or  0ie  imperfect  partieipb  passive," — as,  "being 
burned,"  or  "baing  burnt,"— ^  it  to  ripitly  interpreted  in  any  of  the  foregoing  citations,  it  is, 
beyond  quasUoD,  very  improperly  thus  named.  In  ptuticiples,  ing  denotes  continuance:  thus  be' 
i/iyusujiUy  mams  contiTtmng  to  be;  iooing,  exmiimiing  to  love;  building,  contimiing  to  build, — or 
(as  taken  passively)  amti$uiiag  to  be  buill:  t.  e.,  (in  words  whidt  express  the  sense  more  precisely 
and  oertido^,)  continuing  to  be  in  process  of  conrirucfioa.  What  then  to  "  bdng  built,"  but  "con- 
tinuAi^  to  be  taa^"  the  same,  or  neariy  the  same,  aa  "teAKV  taken  paauvelyT  True  it  to, 
that  bttO;  when  alooe^  b^ng  a  perfect  partidpla,  does  not  mean  "in  yroctsa  constnetUm,"  but 
rather,  *'coiutruct«d^  "which  Intimates  cmplettm;  yet,  hi  the  S)rag(^ 

like  thorn,  as  well  as  in  all  examples  of  tbto  unoo-passire  vdoe,  continuance  of  the  paauvo  state 
being  first  suggested,  and  cessatim  of  the  act  beii^  either  regarded  as  fiituro  or  disr^iarded,  the 
imperfbct  participle  pas^ve  to  for  tho  most  part  received  as  equivalent  to  the  simple  impeifect 
used  in  a  pasnve  sensa  Bat  Dr.  Bullions,  wht^  after  making  "i»  bang  bttUt  predsely  equivalent 
to  ia  &t»^''  olossos  the  two  partioiplos  di^wentJy,  aiul  both  ommeoasly, — the  one  aa  a  "present 
participle,"  and  the  other,  of  late,  as  a  "paH,"—^3aa  also  said  above,  "  'BuSt,'  to  a  perfect  parti* 
ciple :  and  thbrkfobe  cannot,  in  any  etmnexion,  express  an  action,  or  the  suQering  of  an  action, 
now  in  progress."  And  Dr.  Parley,  who  also  celto  Uie  compound  of  being  a  "present  participle," 
aij^oes  thus:  "Being  buHt  tigniflea  an  action  fisaahed;  and  bow  can  la  being  buUi,  signify  an  actton 
wf/fnitAsdr"  To  expound  npasaive  term  aetiv^,  or  as  "signifying  action,"  is,  at  any  rate,  a  near 
ai^roach  to  absurdity- ;  and  I  shall  presontiy  show  that  the  forested  notion  of  "  a  perfiict  partici- 
ple," now  hiilf  abaadoned  by  Bullions  himself;  has  been  the  seed  of  the  very  worst  form  of  that 
ridiculou')  oix)logy  which  tiie  good  Doctor  was  opposing. 

Obs.  11.— These  criticisms  being  baaed  upon  the  t»«utm^  of  certain  poiticiplos,  dther  alone 
in  phrases,  and  tlie  particular  terms  spoken  faeii^  chiefiy  meant  to  represent  ciassea,  what  to 
said  of  them  may  be  uudorstood  of  their  Mnda.  Hence  the  appropriate  naming  of  tho  kinds,  so  as 
to  convey  no  fUlao  idea  of  any  partidple's  import,  to  justiy  brought  into  view;  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  here,  that,  for  the  first  participle  pasdve,  whidi  b^ins  with  "being,"  the  epithet 
ImperfKi"  to  better  than  "  Present,"  because  thto  compomid  partid[de  denotes,  not  always  what 
iapretent,  but  always  the  state  of  something  l>y  which  an  action  is,  or  toaa,  or  wiB  be,  undargone  or 
undergoing — a  stale  continuing,  or  so  regarded,  though  perhaps  the  action  oansattve  may  be  ended 
sometimes  perhaps  imagined  only,  and  not  yet  really  began.  Wltti  a  marveUous  instabil- 
ity of  doctrine^  for  the  professed  systomatizer  of  dilferont  lan^ages  and  grammars,  Dr.  BuUioos 
has  recently  chau}^  his  names  of  the  second  and  third  participle^  in  both  voices,  flrom  "  PerfecX^ 
and  "  Cm^md  Perfed,"  to  "iW  and  "PerfecL"  Hto  noti<m  now  is,  that,  "  TAb Psr/iK*  parti- 
ciple to  always  compound;  as,  Havmg  finiahed,  Bamng  been  finished," — BuBAms'a  AnaiyL  and  PracL 
Grammar,  1619,  p.  77.  And  what  waa  the  "PeHecC  before,  in  hto  several  books,  to  now  called 
the  "Aut;"  thcngh,  with  thto  dMngS)  hehas  ddibento^  made  an  othar  whioh  to  rapognant  to 
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it :  thla  participle,  being  the  basiB  of  three  tenses  alwam  and  of  all  the  tenses  sometimes,  is  now 
aOowed  by  the  Doctor  to  lead  the  term  "pet:feci'^  to  tho  throe, — "  Fraeai^/ect,  Fastrper/ecfj 
AtorwfMfTiK^"— even  when  itaelf  is  named  otherwise  I 

Obb.  12. — Vrom  the  erroneoua  cmceptim,  that  s  perfect  participle  mnst^  in  every  connexfon, 
express  '*  action  JinMed,^*  action  past, — or  perhaps  Ttam  only  a  moiety  of  tiiis  great  error, — the 
notion  that  such  a  participle  cannot,  in  connoson  with  an  auxiliary,  constitute  a  passive  verb  of 
ttbo  present  lense,-~J,  W.  Wright,  above-mentiooed,  has  not  \ery  unnaturally  reasoned,  that, 
"The  ojq>re3Hion,  'lam  Joved,'  which  ifr.  Uurray  has  employed  to  exhibit  tlie  passive  conjuga- 
tion of  the  pnaetU  Uam,  may  much  more  feaaiUy  represent  past  than  present  time. ' — See  WrigfiCs 
.^tUoaapkieal  G^wn.,  p.  99.  Acoor^iuly,  in  his  own  paradigm  the  passive  verb,  he  lias 
ftrmsd  Otis  Umao  solely  ftom  what  be  calls  tiie  participle  present,  thus :  "  I  am  being  smitten,  Thoa 
art  being  mUMm,"  kc—Jb.,  p.  98.  His  "  Passed  TVnn,"  too,  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not  dis- 
cover, he  distii^iiiBkes  above  tho  rest  by  a  do^Me/orm,  thus:  "I  teas  smitten,  or  beiTig  smitten; 
Thou  wort  nmtten,  or  being  smiiten;^^  &a — P.  99.  In  his  opinion,  "Few  will  object  to  the  pro- 
prielff  of  the  more  fimniiinr  phraacolc^,  '  /  am  in  the  act, — or,  steering  the  actiox  of  bein'O 
surras ;'  and  s^e^"  says  he,  "  in  sutetanco  and  eSbct,  it  is  wholly  the  same  as,  '  /  am  being 
flmtOsM,'  whidi  is  the  true  roSK  of  tho  verb  in.  tho  preseiU  tense  of  the  passive  voice  /" — Ibid, 
Had  we  not  met  with  some  idmilar  expressions  cf  English  or  American  Uundcrcrs,  "tho  oci  or 
action,  of  being  «mttlen,"  Tould  be  accounted  a  downright  Iiiah  bull ;  and  as  to  this  ultat  notion 
of  neologiziDg  all  oar  passive  verbs,  by  the  ad^lion  of  "being," — with  tho  author's  cool  tolk 
at  "the  presentaUon  Sus  Aeory,  and  [Ac]  consequent  si^preaaioa  that  hitherto  ivtpioycd" 
— there  is  a  ^aofloendoncy  in  %  vrortiiy  of  vaa  mo6t  anbUmo  asi^rant  among  grammaliral  new 
fiuglers. 

Obb.  13. — But,  wHh  all  its  boldness  of  innovation,  "Wright's  Philosophical  Grammar  is  not  a 
littte  s^fieontradictory  in  its  treatment  of  tho  passive  verb.  Tlio  entire  "  suppression"  of  Uio 
usual  fotm  ct  its  {ffesont  tense,  did  not  alwi^  awear,  ovon  to  ^ia  author,  quite  so  easy  and 
reaBooable  a  matter,  as  tho  fbregoing  citations  would  seem  to  represent  it  Tho  paesivo  use  of 
tiie  pMtidple  in  ing,  ho  has  easily  disposed  of:  despite  innumcrablo  authorities  for  it,  one  &]so 
assertion,  seven  syllables,  suffices  to  moke  it  quite  imposnble.*  But  tho  usual  passive  tarm, 
wiiidi,  with  some  show  of  tmth,  is  accused  of  not  having  always  prodsoly  the  samo  meaning  ns 
the  ^ogressive  used  postively, — that  is,  of  not  always  denoting  corUinuance  in  the  state  of  rectiv- 
img  coiSimed  action, — and  which  iS)  for  that  rcmaricabla  reason,  judged  worthy  of  rgecU'on.  is 
novrathokss  admitted  to  have^  in  TCiy  many  instance^  a  oonfinmity  to  this  idea,  and  therefore  to 
"bcAoi^C  [thns  fer]  to  the  present  tcmse."— P.  103.  This  contradictB  to  an  indeflnito  extent,  the 
propositioQ  for  its  rejection.  It  is  observable  also,  that  the  same  examples,  '1  am  loped'  and  ' . 
am  rwWan,* — tiie  same  "  ttderated,  brU  erroneova  forms,"  (so  called  on  page  103,)  that  arc  given  a* 
^lecioiena  of  what  he  would  reject, — though  at  first  pronounced  "  equivalent  in  granunatical  coi.- 
stractioD,"  censured  tea  the  same  pretended  error,  and  proposed  to  be  changed  alike  to  "  the  ti-i:i 
fifrm"  by  the  insertion  of  "being," — are  subsequently  dedared  to  "belong  to"  different  claesca 
and  ^Efewit  tenses.  "  /  am  loved,'"  is  referred  to  that  "numerous"  class  of  verbs,  which  "  delaA 
utmov  prior,  but  retained,  endured,  and  continued  existence ;  and  therefore,  in  this  scnte,  heiong 
tathtprmntimae."  Bat  "/ommtAfen,"  is  idly  reckoned  of  an  c^ipositecius,  (sold  by  Br.  Bul< 
lioiis  to  be  "  perhaps  the  greater  number,")  whose  "  actions  described  are  nratbcr  eonUmums  in 
tiieir  nature,  nor  progressive  in  their  duration;  but,  on  the  contrary,  completed  and  perfected: 
and  [which]  are  consequent^  descriptive  of  passed  timo  and  Acnos." —  WrigMa  Gram.,  p.  103, 
Again  :  "  In  what  instance  soever  this  latter  form  and  rigniCcation  can  be  introduced,  Oieir  iVn. 
port  should  be,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  be,  suppUed  by  Vic  perf^i  tense  conctrudion  : — for  example,  '  J 
am  mitten,'  [should]  be,  '  I  have  been  smOtenJ  " — lb.  Here  is  self-contradiction  indefinitely  ex^ 
tended  m  m  otter  way.  Many  a  good  phrase^  if  not  every  one,  tiiat  the  author's  first  snggortion 
vofdd  torn  to  the  imco-passive  form,  bis  present  "«ism«%"  would  about  as  absurdly  convert  Inta 
"tin  perfect  tense." 

<^  14. — But  Wright's  incoi^MeoKiy,  about  this  inatter,  ends  not  hero :  it  runs  through  all  be 
says  of  it ;  for,  in  this  instance,  error  and  inconsistency  constitote  his  whole  story.  In  one 
place,  he  wrtidpates  and  tmswers  a  question  thus:  "To  what  tcnBO  do  the  constructions,  'I  am 
ideaeed;'  'He  is  expected:'  'lammUtten;'  'He  is  bound;'  belong?"  "Weanswer: — Sofarm 
them  and  like  constructions  are  appUcable  to  the  delineation  of  cotOinaoua  and  r^iined  Acnoy, 
they  excess  present  time:  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.'*— P.  103.  This  seems  to  intimate 
that  even,  I  am  smitten,"  and  its  likes,  as  they  stand,  may  have  some  good  claim  to  be  of  the 
present  teose ;  which  sug^;estton  is  contrary  to  several  others  made  by  tiie  author.  To  expound 
thi^  OF  any  other  passive  term,  paasivdy,  never  enters  his  mind :  with  him,  as  with  sundry  others, 
"  Acnoir,''  "Jimshed  actios,"  or  progressive  Acrroif,"  is  all  any  piMsive  verb  or  participle  ever 
means  I  No  marvel,  that  awkward  perversions  of  the  forma  of  utterance  and  the  principles  of 
grammar  should  follow  such  Interpretation.    In  Wright's  syntax  a  very  queer  distinctiou  is  ap- 

*  *'  Snppon  a  criminal  to  be  endwtng  the  opersUon  of  Mndlng : — StinU  t«  »7,  wiUi  Ur.  Mnmy, — '  Tli< 
erlmiml  ti  MndlnRr  If  bo,  hk  mubt  ns  iiiXDCa  soHRrniNO, — a  rlrciiioBtATicc,  In  effect,  quite  oppoied  to  tlii 
&at  preunted.  Stun  we  tlien  kj-,  uhe  doeH,  in  the  DreserU  (enw  oonjni^tion  of  lili  pssbiTD  Tcrb,— "Tbc  crim- 
bul  ti  bonndr  If  m,  tba  aetian  of  bindioK,  which  tne  crimlrul  is  RufTerlnc.  will  \)e  rcprcwnted  it  oomplcted, 
— ■  position  which  tho  aeaon  its  lelfwm  palpitbl^  den^."  See  WrigliCt  Phil.  Grain.,  p.  W.  Itia  foUy  for* 
HUH)  to  pDKdo  hiDuelf  or  othen  thna,  with  fictitious  esiamplea.  Imagined  on  piirnoBo  to  make  [food  UMffe  sum 
wrottff.  There  la  bad  gnuniiMr  eooitgh,  for  an  nwfttl  purpoeee.  tn  the  actuitl  wrltliga  of  valued  authors ;  bul 
who  ma  Aow,  tf  aajsrooA,  that  llie  Bmttih  bnguace,  u  hmtoftm  written,  U  so  luleonibly  Inadequate  te 
our  wanU,  Oui  w  mm  im  the  atnas*  neolagliin, "  The  crimlaal  it  istag  immd,"  or  any  thlas  dmllar  f 
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parently  made  between  a  passive  verb,  and  the  pai-tidple  chiefly  oonstitatiiig  it ;  and  here,  too, 
through  a  fhncied  ellipaa  of  "bein(f'  before  the  latter,  most,  if  not  all,  his  other  pomtioiu  con- 
cerning passives,  are  again  disastrously  overthrown  by  eomething  worse — a  wiwd  "  impercg>tibiy 
uadentood."  "'/ammiUeii;'  '/imu  mitten  f  tc-,  ore,"  hes^y^  "the  wtiveraaOy  ackaouHedged 
Jbrmsof  tho  tekbs  in  these  tenses,  in  the  passive  voioo:— 4iotof  the  fabuciplk  In  all  verbal 
constructions  of  the  character  of  wUch  we  have  hitherto  treated,  (see  page  103)  oad,  v^ien  Hie 
AOnoMs  describsd  aro  contittuoaa  in  thw  operations, — the  participle  BBsa  U  Anpereepftb^  omit- 
ted, by  ei'ipji*."— P.  144. 

003.  15. — Dr.  Bullions  has  stated,  that,  "  The  present  participle  active,  and  the  present  parti- 
ciple passive,  are  not  courUerparta  to  each  other  in  ugnification;  [,]  the  one  signifyiog  the  present 
doing,  and  the  othor  the  present  suBering  of  an  acUon,  [;]  for  the  latter  aiwaya  intimateB  weprw- 
eni  bein(f  of  an  act,  not  inprogrm,  bat  ctrnipfated."— iVtn.  of  Eag,  (hvan^  p.  68.  In  this,  he  errs 
no  lc53  grossly  than  in  his  idea  iMT  the  "  ac^em  or  the  suffeiing"  exprened  1^  "a  perfect  partl- 
ciple,"  cit  jd  in  Obs.  5th  above;  namely,  that  it  must  have  ceoHd.  Worse  bitNi)retation,  or 
balder  absurdity,  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with ;  and  yet  the  reverend  Doctor,  great  linguist  as  he 
should  b3,  was  here  only  trying  to  think  wad  tell  ^e  common  import  of  a  very  common  sort  of 
Sigliih  partlcipldj ;  auch  as,  "  being  loved"  and  "  being  seen."  In  grammar,  "  an  tut,"  that  has 
"present  fretn?,"  con  be  nothing  else  than  an  act  now  doing,  or  "  in  jiroj^ew ;"  and  tC  "Hieprea- 
etU  being  of  an  Aor  not  in  progreaa,"  were  here  a  possible  thought,  it  surely  coidd  not  be  intimated 
by  any  aueh  parti(apl&  In  Acts,  i,  3  and  4,  it  to  stated,  that  our  Saviour  showed  himsdf  to  the 
apostles,  "  alive  after  his  passion,  many  infidlible  proo&,  fteuifr  teat  of  tiiem  fbrty  days,  and 
^making  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  <^  God:  snd,  being  aaaembied  t<^ether  witii 
thom  commaaded  them  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerue^em."  Now,  of  these  misnamed 
"jjrcjent  p-irticipija,"  we  havo^here  one  "acttoe,"  one  "passive,"  and  two  others — (one  in  eadi 
form—)  that  are  neuier ;  but  no  present  time,  except  what  is  in  the  indeSnite  date  of  "pertaming" 
The  evonti  are  pait,  and  were  so  in  the  days  of  St  Lake.  Yet  each  of  the  participlee  denotes 
amtinuaa:e :  not,  indeed,  in  or  to  die  present  time,  but  for  a  time.  "Being  seen^  means  conUmiiag 
to  he  seta;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  period  of  the  continuance  was  "fi»ty  days"  of  time  past 
But,  according  to  the  above-cited  "principle  of  English  Grammar,"  so  long  and  so  widely  incul- 
cated by  "  tha  Rev.  Peter  Bullions,  D.  D.,  Professor  tX  Languages,"  Ac., — a  central  principle  of 
interpretation,  presumed  by  him  to  hold  "alwaiys," — this  partba]^  most  intimate  "the  present 
biing  of  an  act,  not  in  progress,  but  ennptefad ;"— tiut  is,  "the present  being  tff"  the  apoetiet'aci  to 
furmirly  seang  the  risen  Saviour! 

Ova.  16. — ^This  grammarian  has  latety  taken  a  deal  <iS  needless  pains  to  sustain,  by  a  studied 
division  of  verbs  into  two  classes,  ondlar  to  those  whkdi  are  mentioned  in  Ods.  13tti  above,  a 
p:irt  of  the  philosophy  of  J.  W.  Wi^ht,  concerning  our  usual  form  of  passives  tn  the  present 
tensa.  But,  as  he  now  wUl  have  it,  tluit  the  two  vdcea  sometimes  tally  a&  conntciparts,  it  is 
plain  tliat  he  adheres  but  partially  to  bis  former  erroneous  conception  of  a  perfect  or  "  past"  par- 
ticlplo,  and  the  torma  which  hold  it  "in  any  connexion."  The  awkward  substitutes  proposed  by 
the  Iriith  critic,  he  does  not  indeed  countenance;  but  argues  against  them  still,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, very  justly.  The  doctrine  now  common  to  these  authors,  on  this  jxunt,  is  the  highly  ud- 
portaot  one,  that,  in  respect  to  half  our  verbs,  what  we  commonly  take  for  the  passive  present, 
is  sikA— that,  in  "  the  second  class,  (perhaps  the  feater  nnmbo:,)  the  preaeni-paasive  implies 
that  the  act  expressed  by  the  active  voice  has  ceased.  Thos,  *  The  house  is  boitt.'  *  *  *  Stnctiy 
speaking,  then,"  saya  the  Doctor,  "  the  past  pakticiple  with  the  vert)  to  BB  <»  not  the  present 
tente  in  the  passive  voice  of  verbs  thus  used ;  that  is,  this  fonn  does  not  express  pasuvely  the  doing 
of  the  act." — BiiUions's  Anaiyt.  and  Fract.  Grammar,  Ed.  of  1849,  p.  235.  Thus  fiu-  these  two 
authors  ^ree ;  except  that  Wright  seems  to  have  avoided  the  incongruity  of  calling  that  "  Sie 
preseni-pa^aive"  which  he  denies  to  be  such.  But  tbe  Doctor,  approving  none  of  tiiis  t^actitkmer's 
"  remedies,"  and  being  less  scAkdtous  to  provide  other  treatment  thu  eiqialsion  for  the  tttousandf 
of  present  passives  which  both  deem  i^urious,  adds,  as  from  the  chair,  this  verdict:  "These 
verbs  eithw  have  no  present-passive,  or  it  is  made  by  annexing  the  partitnple  in  ing,  in  its  pas^vo 
sense,  to  the  verb  tobe;  ta,  '  The  house  is  buHding.' " — lb.,  p.  236. 

0b3.  17. — It  would  seem,  that  Dr.  Bullions  thinks,  and  in  reality  Wright  also,  that  nothing  can 
be  a  present  passive,  but  what  "  expresses  paasivdy  the  Domo  of  Gie  ad."  This  is  about  as  wise, 
as  to  try  to  imagine  every  active  verb  to  express  aelivdy  the  receiving  of  anacH  It  borders  ex- 
ceedingly hard  upon  absurdity;  it  very  much  resembles  the  nonsense  of  e^vssing  recqpttvety 
the  giving  of  aomeihing  r  Bmides,  the  word  "  DOiNa,"  bdng  used  substantively,  does  not  detah 
mine  well  what  is  here  meant ;  irtiidi  is,  I  suppose,  con^nvaace,  or  an  wftni^ted  ataU  of  the  act 
received— an  idea  which  seems  adapted  to  the  partic^  in  ing,  but  which  it  is  cert^y  no  fault 
of  a  p:u-ticiple  ending  in  H,  or  n,  not  to  suggest  To  "  express  passiv^  the  doing  of  Ote  act,"  if 
the  language  means  any  thing  rational,  may  be,  simply  to  say,  tiiat  the  act  u  or  was  done.  Fot 
"  doingp'  ore,  as  often  as  any-wise,  "  things  done,"  as  bniJdings  ore  fabrics  built ;  and  "  is  bwdi,^' 
and  "  am  amiUea,"  the  gentlemen's  choice  examples  of  faise  passives,  and  of  "  actions  finished,^' 
— though  neither  of  them  necessarily  intimates  eith»  continuance  or  oessation  of  the  act  suffered, 
or,  if  it  did,  would  be  the  less  or  the  more  passive  or  iH^aent, — may,  in  sncb  a  aense^  "  ej^presi 
Qto  doing  of  the  act"  if  any  passives  con : — nay,  the  "  noidied  act"  has  such  ctmpletiini  as  may 
be  stated  with  degrees  of  progress  or  of  frequency ;  as,  "  The  house  is  partly  baSL" — "  I  am 
ofiener  smitten."  There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  difference  between  the  assertions,  "  The  hoose  it 
(uilElfHjr,"— and,  "The  bouse  is  parUy  buHt;"  though,  for  practical  purposes,  paiupB,  we  need 
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not  always  be  very  la  cho(»di)g  between  them.  Vae  Ha  sake  of  yerwity,  homra,  If  for 
nothiiiff  elae,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  doctrine  above-cited,  vhk^  limits  half  our  pesuTe  verbs  of  the 
pesent  tense,  to  the  pi-ogressive  prm  only,  will  not  soon  be  generally  approved.  It  impairs  the 
ui^aage  more  than  unoo- passives  axe  likely  ever  to  corrupt  it. 

Obs.  18. — ""So  startling  noveUieah&y 9  "tieea  introduced,"  says  the  prelaco  to  the  "Analytical 
ond  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  To  have  shunnod  all  sbockinj;  innovations, 
is  only  to  have  exercised  conmion  prudence.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  any  of  the  Doctor's  errors 
here  remarked  upon,  or  elsewhere  in  this  treatise,  will  starUe  any  body;  but,  if  errors  exist,  even 
in  {daosible  gais^  it  may  not  be  amisa,  if  I  tell  dT  them.  To  suppose  every  verb  or  participle  to 
be  either  "troMAKiw"  or  "(N/nnwAnie^"  setting  all posn'ves  with  the  former  sort,  all  iwuterv  with 
the  latter;  (p.  69;) — to  define  tiie  AuMAtKve  v^'b  or  participle  as  expresang  always  "on  act 
DON'S  hy  oMptrdoa  or  Oiing  to  tmoBierf  (p.  60 ;) — ^to  say,  after  making  passive  verbs  transitive, 
"The  object  of  a  tranmtive  verb  is  in  the  oljedive  case,"  and,  "A  verb  tiiat  does  not  make  sense 
with  an  objective  after  it,  is  intransitive ;"  (p.  60 ;)— to  insist  upon  a  precise  and  almost  xmiversal 
ideniiiy  of  "  meont'njr"  in  terms  so  obviously  con^reufed  as  are  tho  two  voices,  "  active"  r  nd  "  p&s- 
uve ;"  (pp.  9fi  and  235 ;)— to  allege,  as  a  general  prindple,  "  that  whether  we  use  the  active,  or 
the  ptsrive  vtnoe,  iha  TMiammg  is  the  same,  except  &  some  caacB  In  the  present  tense (p.  61 ;) — 
to  attribute  to  the  forma  nattuaJly  opponte  in  voice  and  sense,  that  sameness  of  meaning  which 
is  observable  only  in  certain  tDjuHe  senteneea  Ibrmed  fttxa  them ;  (pp.  61,  95,  and  235 ;) — to  assumo 
that  each  "  YoicK  ia  a  particulm'  farm  of  the  verb,"  yet  make  it  include  two  eases,  and  often  a 
preposition  before  one  of  them ;  (pp.  66,  67,  and  95 ;) — ^to  pretend  ftom  the  words,  "  Tlie  passive 
voiCB  represents  the  subject  of  the  verb  as  ocled  upon,"  (p.  67,)  that,  "According  to  the  defimtiok, 
the  passive  voice  exisesses,  passively,  the  same  Husag  that  the  active  does  actively ;"  (p.  235 ;) — to 
affirm  that,  ■"Ceesar  <»RftieFed  Gaul,' and  *  Gaol  was  etnifiHrad  by  Casar/  express  precfM^  f  As 
some  tdea,"—«nd  then  say, ''It  will  be  ftlh  at  once  that  the  exprrasifHiB,  'Ceesar  con^tiers  Gaul,' 
and  '  Gaul  is  conquered  by  Ccesar,'  do  not  ea^pren  tht  same  thing {p.  235 ;) — to  deny  that  passive 
verbs  or  neater  are  worthy  to  constitute  a  distinot  class,  yet  profess  to  find,  in  one  single  tense  of 
tiie  former,  such  a  difference  of  meaning  aa  warrants  a  general  division  of  verbs  in  respect  to  it ; 
(& ;)— to  announce,  in  bad  English,  tiiat^  "  Jn  regard  to  this  maOer  [,]  there  are  evidentiy  Two 
Classes  of  verbs ;  namely,  those  whose  present^passive  expresses  predsely  the  same  thing,  pass* 
ively,  as  the  active  voioe  does  actively,  and  those  tn  ti^ich  it  does  not:"  (ti.:) — to  do  these 
several  things^  as  thej  have  been  done,  ia^  to  set  forth,  not  "  noveltiea"  only,  but  emna  and 
Inroniwntpncioo. 

Obs.  19. — Dr.  Bullions  gtDl  adheres  to  his  old  argument^  that  being  after  its  own  verb  most  be 

devoid  meaning ;  or,  in  his  own  words,  "  that  is  being  buHl,  if  it  mean  anything,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  is  btklt,  which  is  not  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed." — Anaiyt.  and  Pract. 
Gram.,  p.  237.  He  had  said,  (aa  cited  in  Obs.  6th  above,)  "  The  expression,  '  ts  fcinj,'  is  equiv- 
alent to  it,  and  expresses  no  more ;  just  as,  '  ia  loving,'  is  equivalent  to  '  loves.'  Hence,  '  is  being 
ImSt,'  is  jmeciaely  eqaivaleut  to  'is  buiU.' " — ^iVmctples  of  K  QrainL,p.  6S.  He  has  nowdiscovavd 
"QiBt  there  it  no  progressive  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  no  need  of  it:"  and  that,  "hoKC^ 
there  is  no  sucft  expression  in  Ei^lidi  aa  ie  betagJ" — AfuiyL  and  iVocf,  Gram.,  p.  236.  He  should 
have  noticed  also^  that  "  is  loving'  is  not  an  authorized  "eqidvalent  to  loves ;"  and,  further,  that 
the  error  of  aayii^  "  u  hein^  IauU,"  is  only  in  the  relation  (tf  the  first  two  words  to  each  other.  If 
"ts  being,"  and  "ts  loving,"  are  left  unused  for  the  same  reason,  the  truth  may  be,  that  is  itself 
like  hves,  commonly  denotes  "  continuance ;"  and  that  being  after  it,  in  stead  of  being  necessary 
or  -pmper,  can  only  be  awkwardly  tautolc^ns.  This  is,  in  &ct,  the  qbakd  object  iok  to  tho 
new  phraseology — "is  being  pracHaed?' — "am  being  «>ntUen"— and  the  like.  Were  there  no 
danger  that  petty  writers  would  one  day  seize  upon  it  witli  like  avidity,  an  other  innovation, 
exactly  similar  to  this  in  every  tbii^  but  tense— similar  in  awkwardness^  is  tautology,  in  unmis* 
takeableneas — ^might  here  be  ottered  for  the  soke  of  illustration.  Some  men  conceive,  that  "  Ttw 
pn^^i^  partici|de  ia  always  compound ;  as,  hamng  seen,  having  vfritien;" — and  that  Uie  simple 
wCTd,  seen  or  loritten,  had  oriftinally,  and  still  ought  to  have,  only  b  pas^ve  cfmstmction.  For 
such  views,  they  find  anthoritics.  Hence,  in  lieu  of  the  cconmon  phrases,  "  Jiad  we  seen,"  "we 
have  wriUea,"  t\\ey  adopt  such  English  as  this;  "Sad  vx  having  seen  ycu,  we  should  have 
Bt<^ped." — "  We  have  having  torUiea  but  just  now,  to  our  corrcspondwit."  Now,  "  We  are  being 
am^en,"  is  no  better  grammar  than  this; — and  no  worse:  "The  idea  intended"  is  in  no  great 
jeopardy  in  dtlier  case. 

Obs.  20.— -J.  B.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Us  Common  School  Grammar  of  1847,  bascamcstly 
nndertaken  the  d^ence  of  this  new  and  much-mooted  passive  expression :  which  lie  calls  "  Gie 
D^mite  Passive  Voice,"  or  "  the  Passive  Voice  of  the  Definite  fbrm,"  He  admits  it,  however,  to  bo 
aiwrathat  "does  not  wwid  trcBi" — a  "ncuettythat  strikes  the  car  unpleueniitly ;"  Lut  he  will 
have  the  defect  to  be,  not  in  the  tautok^ous  oonoeit  of  "is  (eitifr,"  "vmbeing,"  "  has  been  being," 
ami  the  like^  but  in  everybody's  organ  he&ting, — Bii|>podng  all  ears  corrupted,  "  from  infiiDcv," 
to  a  distaste  for  correct  speech,  by  "the  habit  othearing  and  using  words  mgratnviatieaUyl"— 
See  pl  89.  Claiming  this  new  form  as  "  the  true  passivey"  in  just  contrast  with  the  pn^resslvo 
active,  he  not  only  rebukes  all  attempts  "  to  evade"  the  nse  of  it,  "by  some  real  cr  supposed 
equivalent,"  but  also  dedares,  that,  "  The  attempt  to  deprive  the  transitive  definite  verb  of  [ihis] 
its  passive  voice,  is  to  strike  ai  the  /ountfotion  of  the  language,  and  to  strip  it  of  one  of  its  mat  important 
qualities;  that  of  nuking  both  actOT  and  suffsrer,  each  in  turn  and  at  pleasure,  the  subject  of  ccm- 
veisation." — Bid.  Concerning  eqtuvaients,  be  evidentiy  argues  ftllaciouBly;  for  he  urges,  that  the 
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tuing  of  thorn  "doesnotdiapeimvtihUianeetaHtyofih«d^btit$pa»atMVOk$.^^~^  88.  But  it  b 
plidn,  that,  of  tho  msnyfiUr  subetitntes  irtiieh  oiay  in  most  owes  be  baud,  ifany  one  to  prsfbmc^ 
this  form,  aad  ail  the  rest,  aro  of  course  rejected  for  the  time. 

Obs.  21. — B/  Chandler,  aa  well  as  others,  this  new  paanve  form  is  jostiflod  011I7  on  the  soppo- 
rition,  that  tho  nmple  participle  in  mg  can  oerw  with  propriety  be  used  passivelf .  No  plwistbla 
argument,  indeed,  can  be  framed  ibr  it,  without  the  aseumptioa,  that  the  simpler  tana,  when  used 
in  the  same  sonsa,  %a  mfframmaiieaL  But  this  i^  in  ttct,  a  begging  of  tho  main  question ;  and 
that,  in  oi^xMitioa  to  abnodaot  author!^  for  the  wige  condemned.  {See  Obs.  3d,  above.)  !niis 
author  pretonds  that^  "  TAs  bulbo/oS  fframmariana  dedarea  the  verb  is,  aad  a  present  jwtietpis 
(fi  bt^aatg,  or  is  writing),  to  be  in  the  active  voioe"  only.— P.  88.  (I  add  the  word  "  tmly,"  but 
TOS  is  what  he  means,  he  merely  quibbles.)  Xow  in  this  id^  he  is  wrong,  and  so  are  the 
aerenl  grammarians  who  support  tho  principle  of  this  imaginary  "bcle."  The  o^onion  of  critics  in 
geoeral  woidd  be  better  represented  by  tho  following  suggestioDs  of  tho  Bat.  W.  Allen :  "  When 
ma  Engiteh  verb  does  not  KgoiTf  meniai  affection,  the  distinction  c£  vcnce  is  often  disregarded : 
thus  w3  say,  activdy,  they  were  AeUm^fiiiit;  voA^  paativiliii,  the  bootn  ore  now  mUtiv-  The  mate 
remaric  sppUes  to  the  participlo  used  as  a  noon :  a^  actively,  dravmg  to  an  d^ant  amusement; 
huSdiag  to  expmuive;  and,  passively,  lus  d/raamgn  are  good,  (his  to  a  fine  frutUMp."— ADm'* 
SeiaaOt        Oram^  p.  83. 

Obs.  22. — Ohandlw  admi^  that;  "  When  it  to  swd,  '  The  house  ti*  ImUding,^  the  meviing  is 
ea^y  obtained ;  thoi^h,"  he  Btroogiely  insists,  "it  t*  exocfly  oppoaiie  to  the  asdertum." — P.  89.  He 
endeavours  to  show,  moreover,  by  a  flctitioua  example  made  1^  the  parposo,  that  the  progressve 
&rm,  if  used  in  both  voices,  wUl  be  liable  to  amtHgoity.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  so  in  some  instoooes; 
bot,  wore  there  wei^  enough  in  tho  objection  to  condemn  Ute  passive  usage  altogeth^,  one 
would  suppose  Aere  might  bo  found,  somewhere,  an  adttdl  txample  or  hoo  of  tite  nbose.  Not 
ooBoarring  with  Dr.  BoUlons  in  the  notion  tliat  the  active  voioe  and  tho  Mssivo  aoally  "expresa 
predsoty  the  same  thhig,"  thto  critic  concludes  his  argument  with  the  follovring  sentence:  "There 
IB  on  important  difference  between  doing  and  attiring ;  and  thai  difference  ia  grammatieaOy  shown 
by  the  appropri^  use  of  the  active  and  passive  voices  <^  a  verb." — Chaatdlcr'e  Commem  School 
Oram.,  p  89. 

Ons.  23.— The  opinion  given  at  the^iloBe  of  Oaa.  2d  above,  was  first  publishod  in  1833.  An 
wpoaita  doctrioa,  vrith  the  suggestion  that  it  to  "  fmjtropor  to  s^y,  'ibohoaaa  U  tvOdiitg,*  instead 
of '  the  house  jf  Mn;  &uil^'  "-^finmd  oapage  64tiiof  the  Rev.  David  Blair's  Qnunmar,  (^1815, 
— "Seventh  ISditioD,"  with  a  pre&ce  dated,  "  Odoiber  iOth,  1814."  Toany  grammarian  who  wrote 
at  a  psriol  mn::h  earner  than  tba^  the  question  about  moo-paiaivea  never  occurred.  Uaay  critics 
have  passed  judgement  upon  them  mnce,  aad  so  generally  with  reprobation,  that  the  man  must 
have  more  hardifaod  than  sense,  who  will  yet  disgust  hto  readers  or  bearers  with  them.*  That 
"  This  new  form  has  been  used  by  some  respedabie  writers,"  we  need  not  deny ;  but  let  us  look 
at  the  given  "iMfonces  of  it:  '  For  those  who  are  being  edveated  in  our  seminaries.'  B.  SoinBET. 
— '  It  was  bjing  uUeredJ'  OoLEBiixiB. — 'The  foundation  vhu  being  laid.'  Bbtt.  CRiria" — EngUdi 
Omaunir  wi&  Woreealer't  Dniv.  and  Oik  I>iei.,  p,  xlvL  Hwe,  tx  tiw  first  ezampk^  it  would 
be  muoh  better  to  say,  "Fortttosa  who  ors  edatieUed,"f—Qe,  "who  are  receiving  Oieir  tdm^timf 
for  the  others,  "  It  was  uttering," — "  was  uUered," — or,  "  waa  in  utfsrfaff." — "  Tho  foundaUon  waa 
Jagiag," — "was laid," — or,  "  wat  about  being  laid,"  Worcester's  opinion  of  the  "new  form"  to  to 
be  Inforred  {h>mhis  manner  of  naming  it  in  the  following  Bont«ice:  "Witiiin  a  few  years,  a 
atranye  ani  awi  oard  mologian  has  be3n  Introdoced,  by  which  the  present  passive  participle  to 
substituted,  in  sush  cases  as  tho  6ix>To,  for  t^e  partici[de  in  ing." — ind  IIo  has  two  iostaooes 
more,  in  each  of  which  lha  [dirasa  is  linked  with  an  ezpresBon  of  disqiproliation;  "'It  {rerv/t- 
ft(vo:\  sigoiflas  properly,  though  in  maemUh  Engli^  one  who  is  teing  baUeiL'  Abp.  Whatelt.— 
'  The  br^^wMsf  frails  and  othor  phiBses  of  the  lilceldnd,  AoBsii^^  D.  Booro." 

-^id-i 

*  n  fi  a  vary  atranga  STCRt  la  the  hittory  of  Bngflih  gnamut,  tk*!  neh  «  aoirtwuwiy  ■«  ttla  dmaU  bm 
arlien ;  bat  a  rtntt^ar  ma  atiU,  that,  ntXot  all  thtU  hu  baea  tald,  mora  upimaBt  la  marlad.  Sana  man,  vha 
bopa  to  ba  tb1ih4  aa  •ohoUn,  yat  attcMa  for  aa  odd  phraae,  wtateh  eritlca  hava  donoanoed  aa  fnllnva  i  "  Bat  Hie 
httury  of  t>ia  UniriMgs  aoarael^  aff>rda  a  paraDel  to  tba  InDoraUoo,  »t  once  unpUlnaDpliteal  and  hrperorracaL 
pad  an  tie  and  llUtarata,  wUah  ua  lafadj  appeand  In  the  exomctaUnK  raSnement '  it  being,'  and  Its  nomeniAil 
wiatlou  Wa  bopa,  and  Indaed  boUavs,  that  It  haa  not  reoetvnd  th«  aanetloii  of  anv  f^nimar  sdvptad  In  oar 
popaUr  adaeatlan,  as  U  certalnlr  nevar  wUl  of  anr  wrltsr  of  Jut  pratandona  to  adiolanhlp."— 7Ae  3Vih  Sim, 

S:  v..  April  w.  WW. 

t  EdnntlMi  (a  a  work  of  eontlnnanoa,  yet  eompleted,  Uka  many  othars,  aa  ftst  as  It.  uroca  on.  It  h  not.  Ilka 
na  aet  of  lovl  i>f  or  httlng,  aa  aiivipleta  at  the  first  mommt  as  not  to  admit  the  prn«rrpa«1vo  fnrm  of  the  verb ;  for 
oa«  ni'xy  a%]r  af  ■  l*d,  "lam  e^neattng  him  for  the  lav;"  and  poaslbly,  "  Be  itedum^n/r  for  fholaw,"  thoogfa 
mt  BO  well  aa,  "  He  f«  to  b«  edue<ited  for  the  Uw."  Bat,  ta  aomiose  that  '*  U  eduaUed"  or  "  are  eduattef  Im- 
pUas  nocassArlly  a  eeMniion  of  the  edweoHng,  Is  a  mlatake.  That  eoneepHon  la  rtjiht  odI^  when  etiueated  la 
takan  adjoetlrely.  The  phrase,  "  those  who  are  edueated  In  onr  aemlnarias,"  hsrdly  Inclndi-s  such  om  hiive  been 
edueatei  there  lii  times  past ;  nineh  less  does  It  apply  to  these  exdnalTely,  aa  some  seeiu  to  think.  "  Being,"  aa 
Inserted  by  Southey,  la  tberefora  quite  nswUsM.*  so  is  it  nfUn,  tn  thla  now  phraseology,  tbu  best  corroc'ton  being 
Its  mere  omission. 

1  Woraester  hu  slso  this  dtatlon :  "  The  Eclectle  Review  remarks,  '  That  a  need  of  this  pbraaa,  or  an  equtv 
tuent  one.  Is  felt,  b  eofflelently  proved  by  the  extent  to  which  U  Is  nsed  by  edneated  persons  and  reapaetaUa 
writars.' " — Gram,  before  Dirt,  p.  ilvL  Bnndry  phrases,  equivalent  In  sense  to  this  new  Toiee,  havo  lonn  heea 
in  nae,  and  are,  of  eonrae,  still  needed :  something  from  among  them  halnK  alwnya.  by  every  accurate  writer, 
•tni  preferred.  Bat  this  awkward  innovation,  nse  It  who  wUl,  can  no  more  be  Jnstlflpd  by  a  pleo  of  "  need," 
than  can  every  other  hackneyed  soledem  exUnt  Even  the  ArcbUahop,  If  qnot«d  rlf^ht  by  Wuroesler,  has  de- 
Boandad  to  "  nneonth  EngUsh,"  withont  elthnr  aeoenrfty  or  propria^,  having  tkieroby  only  mlsexpoandad  a  varr 
camoMi  Oroek  word— 1  "parfaet  orploparfaoC'  paitUdpla,  wbldi  aiaaas  »6aabn,  atrwii;  orfcaafNatMKM- 
sn."— O.  Baowx. 
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Oos.  24. — ^Btcbard  HQey,  in  the  third  editioa  of  his  Gnunmar,  publiahed  in  London,  in  1840, 
•fter  lowing  the  passive  uso  of  the  participle  in  ing,  proceeds  thuB :  "  No  amhigui^  arises,  we 
premme,  from  the  usa  of  the  portioiple  in  tfaia  manner.  To  avoid,  however,  affixing  a  pasedve 
aignillcaiioa  to  the  participle  in  ing,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  substituto  iho  paaaiTe 
participle  in  its  place.  Thns  instead  of  'Hie  honse  was  buildiag,'  'The  work  isj^r^ilMi^'  we 
Bonetimefl  hear,  'The  bouse  was  beiag  JmSt,'  *Tbo  work  ig  btmg prided.'  But  this  mode  ia  ee»- 
trary  to  Su  English  idiom,  and  has  not  yet  obtained  the  aanction  <£  reputable  authority." — EHey'a 
Gram^  p.  30. 

Oos.  25. — ^Professor  Hart,  Philadelphia,  whose  English  Gnunmar  was  first  published  in  1645, 
jostly  prefers  the  usage  which  takes  the  progrcesiTe  fiiim  occadonaUy  in  a  passive  sense ;  but,  in 
arguing  against  the  new  sabrtUute,  he  evidently  rsmoolds  the  early  r«8B(»ung  of  Dr.  BuHione^ 
ocron  and  all;  a  part  of  whicih  he  introduces  Urns:  "I  know  the  conectnesB  ttiis  mode  of 
ox[aeBdoa  has  lately  been  very  much  aswled,  and  an  attempt,  to  some  extent  SDccessfhl,  has 
been  made  [,]  to  introduce  tho  form  [,]  '«»  being  halt.'  But,  in  the  first  place,  tho  old  mode  ti 
vrpKeaon  is  a  well  establidied  osage  of  tbe  Jangoage,  being  fbund  in  our  best  and  most  correct 
writetB.  Secondly,  ia  bang  built  doea  not  ocmvey  ike  idea  iniinded,  |j]  namely  [,]  that  of  progrv 
give  actfoMk  Jb  being,  token  t(^;etiter,  means  dmply  Just  as  if  vfriiing  means  wriies ;  therefive, 
ia  being  buSt  means  i*  bttOl,  a  -pentxt  and  not  a  proffresave  ACnov.  Or,  ]£being  [and]  buiii  be 
taken  together,  Oieveign^  an  action  cokpuetb,  and  the  phrase  means,  as  be^re,  tkehotiaaig 
(snsts)  being  builV'--BirCt  Oram^  p.  70.  Tho  last  threo  aentcnoes  here  are  Sable  to  many 
oljeoticma,  some  of  wbidi  are  siigj^estcd  above. 

Obb.  26. — ^It  is  inqiortant^  that  tho  central  phraseology  of  our  language  be  so  understood,  »s  not 
to  be  miainterpr^ed  vtiA  credit,  or  fikleely  expounded  by  popular  critics  and  teachers.  Hence 
mors  of  expoaition  are  the  more  particularly  noticed  in  these  observatiraia.  In  "  being  buSt," 
'ProL  Hart,  like  sondry  authors  named  above,  finds  nothing  but  "  actior  couplete."  Without 
doubt,  Butler  interprets  better,  whon  ho  eaya,  "  'The  houso  ia  built,'  denotes  an  exisOng  eteie, 
rather  than  a  compter  adioa,"  But  this  author,  too,  in  his  next  three  sentences,  utters  as  ma^ 
enms;  Ibrbeadds:  "The  name  of  tiie agent eomiot  Ac  mpnaaad  m  riirases  <^  this  kind.  Ire 
emmet  aag,  'The  bouse  is  built  &y  JiAn.'  Vbaiwesay,  'The  house  isbi^  by  mecibanici^*  wo 
do  not  tapreaa  an  exisOHg  atate.*' — BuHa'a  PraOieal  Gram^  p.  80.  Unquestionably,  "  ia  ba^  by 
meAanica,"  expresses  nothing  else  than  tho  "  exiating  state"  of  bdng  "  built  by  mechtmics," 
together  with  an  affirmation :~that  is,  the  "existing  stato"  of  receiving  the  action  of  mechanics, 
is  affirmed  of  "  the  house."  And,  in  my  jui^meat,  one  roay  very  well  say,  "  Hie  house  ia  buHt  by 
John;"  meaning,  "  JiAa  ia  baiiding  the  house."  St.  Paol  says,  "Every  house  ia  buiided  by  bohe 
KAV."— ^ek,  %  4b   In  this  t^  the  cramnon  **  name  of  the  agent"  is  "expressed." 

Obs.  3T. — Wells  and  Weld,  whoee  giammers  date  ftom  1846,  being  remarkably  cbaiy  of  finding 
any  thii^  wrong  in  "respectable  writers,"  hazard  no  opinion  of  their  own,  concemiDg  the  correct- 
ness or  meorrectness  of  either  of  the  usages  under  discussion.  They  do  not  always  see  absurdity 
1b  the  apfvobation  of  oppodtes ;  yet  one  should  here,  perhaps,  count  them  with  tbe  mfyorities 
they  aQow.  The  lattw  says,  ' '  The  participle  in  ing  is  sometimes  used  passively ;  as,  forty  and  six 
years  was  this  temple  TabuHding;  not  in  being  ImUL" — Weld'a  ^tgHah  Grtm.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  170. 
Bere,  if  he  means  to  snggest,  that  "i»  being  bvHf  would  "not"  be  good  En^b,  be  teadMS  very 
«mmeouaIy ;  if  his  thought  is,  that  this  phrase  would  "not"  express  the  sense  of  the  fbrmer  <Hie, 
**  in  bu^dtng^'"  bo  palpably  contradicts  his  own  poeition  I  But  be  proceeds,  in  a  note,  thns :  "  The 
Ann  expiesBitm,  being  bttilt,  la  being  commitied,  Ac.,  is  almost  universally  condemned  by 
grammarians;  but  it  is  aomeOmea  met  with  in  respectable  writers.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
aewspaper  paragraphs,  and  in  hasty  compositionB." — Ibid.  Wells  comments  thus:  "Different 
(qrinions  have  long  existed  among  critics  respecting  this  passive  use  of  the  imperfect  partidple. 
Many  respectt^le  writers  substitute  tha  compound  passive  pai-Hdple ;  as,  '  The  Louse  Is  being 
imUt;'  'The  book  ia  being prinfed.*  Bnt  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  best  anthors  is  in  Ibvor 
^tia^form;  as,  'The  house  ia  baaUng:  "^WOl^a  Sduel  Onm.,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  148;  USth 
Ed.,  p.  161.» 

Obs.  28.— S.  W.  Clark,  m  the  second  edition  of  his  Practical  Grammar,  stereotyped  and  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1848,  appears  to  fkvour  tho  insertion  of  "  being"  into  passive  verbs ;  but 
bis  instructions  arc  so  obscure,  so  often  inaccurate,  and  so  incompatible  ono  with  an  other,  that  it 

*  W«1U  hu  alio  tbe  fothnrtng  cttnUong,  which  most  probahlj  aoeord  with  Wa  own  oplnloiiB,  thoaeh  the  flnt  li 
rathor  erlravagwiit!  "The  propriety  of  thoeo  imver/tet  paiatve  Unaw  iMt  been  dotriOad  bv  ahnoat  all  onr 
sninnuTians;  tboaeh  I  bdleT«  bat  few  of  Umui  have  written  nwiiy  pagoB  wlthont  eondeMendlng  to  mate  un 
of  than.  Dr.  BertHe  «t»,  •  One  of  tho  greatert  dofocU  of  the  En^toh  tongne,  with  r«Md  to  the  verb,  wans 
to  be  the  want  of  lui  imper/eetpaattvapSrtietpla.'  And  ret  he  uses  the  imperfect  parttcipU  te  t-paadeeaerm 
ma  often  as  most  writer*." — PldUwurn't  DimvtaHon  on  the  Bn^ak  Varb. 

'*  Serera)  other  exprewlonB  of  thU  eort  now  and  then  ocenr,  snch  as  the  new-faHRled  and  moat  nncodtb  eole- 
dnn, '  U  being  done,*  for  the  good  old  Eni^h  Idiomatic  cxproolan, '  la  doing,'— on  absurd  pcripbrasia,  driving 
ont  a  pointed  and  pithy  tnrn  of  the  EngUah  lanpoage."— -V.  A.  Iteviaw.    aoe  WelU'B  Orammiir,  1860 161. 

The  term,  "■imper/eet  paaaive  tenaea,"  oeema  not  a  very  acciu^te  one;  becanae  the  preaent,  the  perfect,  *c., 
•re  tednded.  Ptckbonm  appltea  it  to  any  paerire  tenaea  formed  fnm  the  almple  "  Imperfect  participle ;  but 
tbe  phraae.  '^pamive  verba  in  thsvrognaalva  form,"  would  better  expraas  the  meanlntt.  The  term,  eom- 
pounapaaatvepartlcipU:-  whloh  WeUa  applies  above  to  befn^  fritfit,"  "  beiw  pHnUd,"  and  the  Urf«) 
both  unuauBl  and  Inaocnrate.  Moet  raadera  wonid  aooner  understand  by  it  the  form,  havtrtg  been  buiiunanng 
beenprtnttd,  Ac  Tblaanthor'B  mode  of  nnmtng  partleiplea  it  alwaye  et'her  wy  awkward  or  not  dl^ 
Htatriieme  makealtne*  '        ....       -  .       -  ..l  .  ■ 

tfaMMoB,  of  '^tnmar/Mi 

^^r* ^vnaW^orioautliing eUe,  tbe  daatAmtom  of  BeatUlaT 
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fa  hard  to  say,  with  certainty,  what  he  approresL  In  one  place,  he  has  this  position:  "The  Paa- 
dve  Voice  ^  a  verb  is  fbnned  hj  adding  Uit  Paeaive  partidpk  of  that  verb,  to  the  verb  be. 
Bz\]iFLES— To  be  loved.  I  am  ftand.  The^  an  wmUpped."— Page  69.  In  an  other,  be  his 
Hua:  "  When  the  Subject  is  to  be  repniented  u  reoeiring  the  action,  the  Paatioe  ParHapletboaid 
be  oaed.  BrAUPLs — Henry's  leaaon  is  BRnra  KBcmD."— P.  132.  Now  these  two  poatioDs 
utterly  confound  each  other;  for  they  are  equally  general,  and  "  the  POsgtve  ParUcyii^'  is  first  one 
thing,  and  thea  an  other.  Agidn,  he  has  the  foUowing  assertions,  both  &lse:  "Ttie  Present  (or 
First)  Participle  aiways  ends  in  ing,  and  is  Umitdd  to  (Ae  A^ve  Voice.  The  Past  (or  Second)  Par- 
ticnpls  of  Hegulsr  Verbs  ends  m  d  or  ed,  and  is  Umiled  to  the  i^unm  Voice." — P.  13L  After- 
wwda,  in  spite  of  the  &nded  limitation,  he  acknowledges  the  passfre  use  of  the  participle  in  ing, 
and  that  there  is  ^^atUhoriiy"  for  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  most  absurdly  supposes  ilie  word  to 
predicate  "  action,"  and  also  to  be  wrong :  saying,  "  Acti(m  is  Bometimet  predicated  of  a  passne 
subject.  EXA.MPE.B — '  The  twaae  is  buSeUng, . .  for  . .  '  The  house  ia  being  btitU,' . .  which  means  . . 
The  home  is  bscomia-j  biuU."  On  this,  he  remarks  thus :  "  This  ia  one  of  the  instances  in  whidi 
Avihority  is  ag^oat  Philosophy.  For  an  ad  cannot  properly  be  predicated  of  a  peuaive  agad. 
Ma-xj  good  writers pnjperjy  r^'ec^ this  idiom.  'Ifansfleld'e  prophecy btmgrei^ikfei} — Miohblxi^s 
liUFHBR." — Giark'a  Practical  Oram.^  p.  133.  It  may  require  eamo  study  to  learn  fhim  this  uAtcA 
idiom  His,  that  these  "many  good  writers  r^ect:"  but  the  grammariao  who  can  talk  of  ^apaa* 
tioe  ajent,"  without  peroeiTing  that  the  ^irase  is  selfcootradlctoiy  and  ahnird,  may  well  be 
eipacted  to  entertaia  a  "PhUosopl^  wudi  is  ag^nat  "Authority,"  aod  likewise  to  pnfer  a 
ridiculous  innovation  to  good  and  established  usa;^. 

0b3.  29. — As  most  vert>a  are  suacc^tible  of  both  forms,  the  simple  active  and  tiie  compound  or 
progressive,  and  likewise  of  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  sense  in  each ;  and  as  ma^,  when 
t^en  IntraasiUvely,  may  have  a  meaning  which  ia  scarcely  distinguiidiable  from  that  of  the  pas- 
fflve  form ;  it  often  h^pens  that  this  substitution  of  tbo  impeifect  partidide  peasiTe  for  tiie 
ample  imperfbet  in  ing,  ia  mito  needless,  even  when  the  latter  is  not  oonddered  passive.  Tar 
example:  "See  by  the  fiulowing  paragraph,  how  widely  tbe  bane  it  being  dradaledl"—' 
JJberaiar,  No.  999,  p.  34.  Here  ts  txrcviaiinq  would  be  better ;  and  bo  would  ia  ctradated.  Nor 
would  eitlier  of  these  much  vary  the  sense,  if  at  all ;  fix-  "  dradaie"  may  mean,  according  to 
Webster,  "to be  diffused,"  or,  as  Johoson  aod  Worcester  have  it,  "  to  &e dispersed."  See  the  second 
marginal  note  on  p.  378. 

Ons.  30. — R.  0.  Parker  ^peare  to  have  formed  a  jnat  t^dnion  cS  the  "  modem  innovaticxi,"  tiie 
a^ments  for  wUoh  aie  so  laigdy  exammed  ia  the  fcnegrang  obeervations;  but  tiie  "prindple" 
which  he  adduces  as  "ooodoaive"  against  it^  if  principle  it  can  be  called,  has  scaroely  any  bearing 
on  the  queatitm;  oerttiidy  no  more  than  has  the  simple  aBsertion  of  one  repntable  critic,  that  our 
participle  in  ing  may  oooadoDaUy  be  used  passively.  "  Such  expressions  as  Oie  following,"  saya 
ho,  "  l^ve  recenUy  become  very  oommon,  not  only  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  bnt 
are  likewise  finding  &vor  with  popular  writers;  aa^  '  The  house  w  heiig  baOL'  '  The  street  ii  being 
paved.'  'The  actions  that  arfl  now  betn^jwi^M-medl' &c  'The  patents  ore  &etnirprg>ared'  The 
usage  of  the  bedt  writers  does  not  sanction  these  expresticms ;  and  Ur.  Pidcbomn  lays  down  tbe 
fc^wing  prindple^  irtiicii  is  oottcdusiTO  iq>on  the  subject.  '  TftoieMrt&c  jurftie^  in  is  joined 
by  an  auxiliarj  verb  to  anonunative  oapable  of  the  action,  it  is  taken  active^;  bat,  when  jdned 
to  one  inrapable  of  tiie-actton,  it  becomea  passive.  If  we  My,  The  men  m  ImOdtng  a  hoaae, 
the  participle  baBding  is  evidently  used  in  an  active  sense ;  beeatm  the  men  are  capable  of  tiie 
action.  But  when  we  say,  7%0  house  is  baiJdiag,  or,  Patents  are  pr^aring,  the  partidples  building 
and  preparing  must  iwcessarily  be  understood  in  a  passive  sense ;  beccaue  neithra*  the  house  nor 
the  patents  are  C(^>able  of  action.' — See  Pickboum  on  the  English  Verb,  pp.  78-80." — Parlcer'a 
Aids  to  EagU^^  Compoaiiion,  p.  105.  Pickboum  wrote  his  Dissniation  be^  the  question  arose 
irtiich  he  is  here  supposed  to  dodder  Nor  is  he  r^t  in  assuming  ttat  ttw  ounmon  Progresrire 
Farm,  of  yrladti  he  q>eaka,  must  be  ei&v  aetiM-lrmaiiive  oepanive:  I  have  shown  above  that  it 
may  be  odwe-Aifraiuitkw^  and  periu^  In  a  &w  instance^  neuter.  The  tHam  of  the  veri)  is 
determined  ^  aomstUng  else  than  the  mere  eapeHieMm  ^  fls  "  wmiaaim,'' 

m.  FOBIC  OF  PASSIVE  VESB& 

Passive  verbs,  in  Bnglisli,  are  always  of  a  compound  form  ;  being  made 
from  active-tiansitive  verbs,  hj  adding  tbe  Perfect  Participle  to  tbe 
auxiliarv  verb  Be.  through  all  its  changes  :  thus  from  the  active-transi- 
tive verS  love,  is  lormed  the  passive  verb  be  loved. 

FIFTH  EXAMPLE. 

regular pattive  verb  BEZOVED^  eongv^Ud  affirmatively. 

Pbqtoifal  Pastb  or  thb  Aonvz  Yebb. 
Present.  Preterit.  Imp.  Participle.  Petf.  Participle. 

Lore.  Loved.  Loving.  Loved. 
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INFINmTE  HOOD. 
Pbbsbht  Temsk, 
To  be  loved. 

FiBnoT  Tnna. 
To  have  been  lorod. 

INDIOATITE  SCOOD. 

PBisun.'  TrarsE. 
ir.  Plural. 

1.  I      am  loved,  1.  We   are  loved, 

2.  Thou  art  loved,  2.  Ton  are  loved, 

3.  He   is   loved ;  S.  They  an  loved. 

Sinffutar.  PluraL 

1.  I      was  loved,  1.  We  were  loved, 

2.  Thou  vast  loved,  2.  You  were  loved, 
8.  He    was  loved ;  8.  They  were  loved. 

Fxanoi  Tnrai. 
Sii^lar.  Plural. 

1,  I      have  been  loved,  1.  We  Lave  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved,  2.  You  have  been  loved, 
8.  He    has  been  loved ;                 3.  They  have  been  loved. 

Flufbbfsot  Tkkbe. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      had    been  loved,  1.  We  had  been  loved, 

2.  ITiou  hadst  been  loved,  2.  You  had  been  loved, 
8.  He    had    been  loved ;  3.  They  had  been  loved. 

FtB8T-?UTuaB  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I       shall  be  loved,  1.  We  shall  be  loved, 

2.  Thou  wilt  be  loved,  2.  You  will  be  loved, 
8.  Bj6    will  be  loved ;  8.  They  will  be  loved. 

Second-futuhb  TaHBS. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I       shall  have  been  loved,  1.  We  shall  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thon  wilt  have  been  loved,  2.  You  will  have  been  loved, 
8.  He     will  have  been  loved  ]            8.  They  will  have  been  loved. 

POTENTIAL  UOOa 

Pbhkbt  Trasa. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I        may    be  loved,  1.  We  may  be  loved, 

2.  Thou  mayst  be  loved,  2.  You  may  be  loved, 

3.  He    may   be  loved;  3.  They  may  be  loved. 

IxpERiscT  Tknez. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I       might   be  loved,  1.  We  might  be  loved, 

2.  Thou  mightst  be  loved,  2.  You  might  be  loved, 
8.  He     might   be  loved ;  3-  They  might  be  loved. 

Pebfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I       may  have  been  loved,  1.  We   may  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  been  loved,  2.  You  may  have  been  loved, 
8.  He     may  have  been  loved ;  3.  lliey  may  have  been  loved. 
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PLUPEBnOT  TeNSB. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  I       might   bare  been  lored,  1.  We  might  hare  been  loredf 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  been  lored,  2.  Tou  might  have  been  loved, 
S.  He    might    have  been  loved ;  S.  They  might  have  been  loved. 

subjunctite  icood. 

Fbsbbt  Tixbl 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I      be  loved,  1.  If  we   be  loved, 

2.  It  thou  be  loved,  S.  If  you  be  loved, 
8.  If  he    be  loved;  8.  If  they  be  lorod. 

iMFmnoi  Txns. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I       were  loved,  1.  If  we   were  loved, 

2.  If  Uiou  were  loved,  2.  If  you  were  loved, 

3.  If  he     were  loved ;  8.  If  they  were  lovecL 

nCPfflttAITVK  ICOOD. 
Fbbbdt  TkmsB. 

Singular.  2.  Be  [thou]  loved,  or  Do  thou  be  loved ; 
Pluml,      S.  Be  [ye  or  you]  loved,      or  Do  you  be  loved. 

FABHOIFL^ 

1,  ThelmperfteU         2.  3%e  Paftet.         8.  Tits  Prepetfect. 
Being  loved.  Loved.  Having  boot  lored. 

Famiuab  Fohm  with  *Tbou.' 

KOTB. — ^In  the  fiuniUar  sQrle,  the  flsoood/ person  mngolar  of  this  wb,  is  osaallf  and  more 
proporly  formed  thua :  Ind.  Thou  art  loved,  'S\iaa  was  toved.  Thou  hast  been  loved,  Thoa  had 
been  loved,  Thou  shall  or  will  be  loved,  Thoa  shall  or  will  have  been  loved.  For.  Thou  mi^, 
can,  or  most  bo  loved;  Thou  might,  ooniui,  would,  or  sfaonld  be  loved;  Thoa  ni^,  can,  or  most 
have  been  loved;  Thou  migh^  oould,  would,  or  sboold  have  been  kwed.  Suitf.  If  thoa  be  loved, 
TS  thoa  were  loved.   Ikp.  Be  [thou]  loved,  »  Do  thoQ  be  loved. 

OBSERVATIONg. 

Obs.  X. — ^A  few  acUve-intraoflitive  verbs,  that  dgnlfy  mere  motion,  change  of  place,  or  change 
of  oooditicni,  may  be  patinto  liiia  fcm^with  a»aitoriHgnifin>tion;  making  not  jxium  but  noiier 
verbfl,  iriuch  express  notbing  more  than  tlie  state  which  tesnlts  from  the  change:  a^  ** /am 
coflK."— "SheisfTOM."— "Heif  riML''—*'Tb6{v  on  ybBsn."  Theas  are  what  Dr.  Johnson  and 
some  others  call  "nrate'  ptMnw* ,-"  a  saoie  which  never  wai  very  proper,  and  Ibr  which  we  have 
no  frequent  ose. 

Obs.  2. — ^Most  neater  verba  61  the  pascdve  fimn,  sacli  aa^  *'  am  groum,  art  heeome,  is  inn,  are 
fiovm,  are  vanished,  ar«  iipariei,  loas  seU,  wert  omved^"  may  now  be  oonadered  erron  of  con- 
jugation, or  perils^  syntax.  I^  the  verb,  io  he  miMateil,  there  is  an  irregularity  which  oo^t 
to  be  particuUiiy  notioed.  When  applied  to  peratm,  this  verb  is  comnionly  taken  in  a  nevier 
sense,  and  sigtufies,  to  It  in  error,  to  be  wrong;  as,  "  I  am  misiaken,  thou  art  nistaim,  he  is 
nustaken  "  But,  when  used  of  Ot^ga,  it  is  a  proper  passive  verb,  and  signifiea  to  be  mimnder- 
ttood,  or  lobe  taken  wrong;  as,  "The  sense  of  ^e  passage  Mmtrto&en;  that  is,  not  rightly  ondcf- 
stood."  See  Webster's  DiA,  w.  JSataken.  "I  have  known  a  shadow  across  a  brow  to  be  mit- 
toJcen  for  a  footbridge." 

Obs.  3.— PaaMve  verba  may  be  eaaly  diatingoiahed  from  neuter  verbs  of  the  same  fonn,  by  a 
reference  to  the  agent  or  iostrument,  ooDuncm  to  the  former  class,  but  not  to  the  latter.  Tbia 
fteqaently  fa,  and  always  may  be,  eroened  aiker  paasive  verbs;  but  never  i%  and  new  can  be^ 
ezpreeaed  after  neuter  verba:  asi,  "nie  thief  has  been  c»igbt  by  Oie  officer."—"  Pens  are  made 
with  a  knife."  Here  the  verbs  are  pasare ;  but,  "Jamnotyei  ascended,"  (John,  xx,  17,)  is  not 
pas»ve,  because  it  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  being  ascended  by  some  erne's  ^enoy. 

Obs.  4. — Our  ancient  writes,  after  the  manner  of  the  French,  very  frequently  employed  thia 
mode  of  conjugation  in  a  neuter  sense ;  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  present  usage  is  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  auxiliaiy  have  in  preference  to  be,  whenever  the  vMb  formed  with  the  perfect  par> 
tidple  is  not  paasive;  aa,  "Ihey  have  urived,"— not;  "They  are  arrived."  Henoe  Bocb  ex- 
amples ai  the  following,  are  not  now  good  English:  "  AH  these  reasoofl  an  now  oeaaed."— ^Ait- 
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fcr**  Analogy,  p.  16T.   Say,  "have  now  ceaaed."    "Whether  he  were  not  got  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  facnltiee." — lb.,  p.  158.   Say,  "  had  not  got"    "  Which  u  now  grown  whoUy  obeolete." — 
Ckurchiila  Gram^  p.  330.   Say,  "  has  now  grown."    "  And  when  be  vxu  entered  into  a  thip." — 
Bibh.   Say,   Aod eotered."— "WfaM beocxneoT deoetug^ ind vittaer— JAir^ 
SWj  "Aa«  become," 

Obb.  S.— Dr.  PrifiBttey  Bays,  "liBeeoB  no<  Aatw  Seen  determAiedby  the  En^ish  sraimnariaiis, 
whether  the  jMisnw  particqiles  of  Tecbs  neuter  require  the  aazDlary  am  or  haoe  before  them, 
^nte  French,  in  this  case,  confine  themselvee  strictly  to  the  fbrmer.  'What  has  become  national 
liberty?*  Hume's  Hiatory,  VoL  6.  2U.  The  Fremdi  would  eay,  what  ie  become;  and,  in  this 
instKice,  perhaps  with  more  frnmiety." — PriesQty'a  Gram.,  p.  128.  It  is  no  laarvel  that  tho«e 
writers  who  hare  not  rightly  made  up  thdr  minds  upon  tbia  pohit  of  English  grannnar,  should 
consequently  &n  into  nubiy  mistakea  The  perfect  participle  of  a  neuter  verb  is  not  "passive," 
as  the  doctor  seenxi  to  suppose  it  to  be ;  and  the  mode  of  eonjagation  which  be  here  inclines  to 

Cr,  is  a  mere  OcMicim,  which  is  &et  wearing  out  from  our  language,  and  is  even  now  but 
(xnmtenaiioed  by  good  mitos. 
Obb.  6. — Hun  an  a  fewrerbsof  flie  pasrtre  fiRm  wbldi  seem  to  imply  that  a  pmon's  own 
mind  is  the  agent  that  actuates  bim ;  as,  "  The  editor  is  rejoiced  to  think,"  fta — tAwenA;  Keip- 
take,  "lam  resoked  what  to  da" — Luke,  xvi,  4.  "  He  tuos  resoled  on  going  to  the  dty  to  re- 
ade." — Oomif^a  Oram,,  p.  114.  "  James  was  resolved  not  to  indulge  himself"- — l&trray's  Key,  ii, 
120.  "  He  is  iatiifud  to  go." — "  He  is  determined  to  go." — "  He  is  bent  on  going."  These  are 
piope^  paaBiTO  Terba,  aoCwitfastandbg  there  are  atSve  fbrms  which  are  nearly  cqoiTalent  to 
most  of  uem;  a^  "The  editor  r^okts  to  think." — "I  Jcnow  what  to  da"— "He  had  reuOved  aa 
going." — "  Jame«  resoloed  not  to  indulge  bimseUl''  So  in  the  {dirase,  "I  am  ashamed  to  beg," 
We  seem  to  have  a  pasmve  verb  of  t^s  sort;  bnt^  the  verb  to  a^uaae  h&ag  now  obsolet^ 
adorned  is  oommonly  reckoned  an  ac^eeUve.  Yet  we  ctmnot  put  it  b^bre  a  noun,  after  the  usual 
Bunner  of  a^ectim.  3b  bs  indebted,  is  an  other  expresdon  of  tbe  same  kind.  In  the  ftJlowbi^ 
immplut  "am  rsmemfier'ir'  is  used  fi>r  do  remember^  and,  in  my  ophiion,  inaecanUely : 

"He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  119^  hair  black; 
And,  sow  I  am  roMoiber'd,  aocm'd  at  ma" — l^iakspeare. 

rV.   FORM  OF  NEGATION. 

A  Terb  ia  coi^wated  negaiivdy,  hj  placing  tlie  adverb  not  after  it,  or 
after  the  first  ausliaiy ;  but  the  infinitive  ana  participles  take  the  nega- 
tive first :  as,  Kot  to  love,  Not  to  have  loved ;  Not  lovii^,  Not  loved, 
Not  having  loved. 

FiBsr  Pehsom  SwoDLAa. 

Ihd.  I  lore  not,  or  I  do  not  We ;  I  loved  not,  or  I  did  not  love ;  Ihave  not  loved; 
I  had  not  loved ;  I  shaU  not,  or  will  not,  love ;  I  shall  not,  or  vill  not,  have  loved. 
Poi.  I  may,  can,  or  must  not  love ;  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  not  love  ;  I 
may,  can,  or  mart  not  have  loved ;  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  not  have  loved. 
Sow.  If  I  loTO  not,  If  I  loved  not. 

SeOOISD  FeBSON  SUfOCLAB. 

Solemn  Sttle  : — Ihd.  Thou  lovest  not,  or  Thou  dost  not  lovo ;  Thou  lovedst  uof., 
or  Thou  didst  not  love ;  Thou  hast  not  loved ;  Thou  hadst  not  loved ;  Thou  shalt 
not,  or  wilt  not,  love ;  Thou  shalt  not,  or  wilt  not,  have  loved.  Pot.  Thou  mayst, 
canst,  or  must  not  love ;  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  or  ahouldst  not  love  ;  Thou 
may^  canst,  or  must  not  have  loved ;  Ihou  mifflitst,  oooldat,  wonldtit,  or  shouldst 
not  have  loved.  Suat.  JI  thou  love  not,  ff  thoa  loved  not  ixp.  Lovo  [thon]  not, 
or  Do  thou  not  love. 

Fawijar  Sms : — Jxd.  Thou  lov^  not,  or  Thou  dost  not  love ;  Thou  loved  not, 
or  Tbou  did  not  love ;  Thou  hast  not  loved ;  Thou  had  not  loved ;  Thon  shall  not, 
or  will  not,  love ;  Thon  shall  not,  or  will  not,  have  loved.  Pot.  Thou  may,  can,  or 
must  not  love ;  Thou  might,  coold,  would,  or  should  not  lore ;  Thou  may,  can, 
or  must  not  have  loved;  Thou  might,  could,  would,  or  should  not  have  loved. 
SuBJ.  J£  thou  love  not,  If  thon  loved  not.  Imp.  Love  [thon]  not,  or  Do  [thou]  not 
love. 

Tman  Pebsok  SmauuB. 

IsD.  He  loves  not,  or  He  doea  not  love ;  He  loved  not,  or  He  did  not  love ;  He 
has  not  loved ;  He  had  not  loved ;  He  shall  not,  or  will  not,  love  ;  He  shnll  not,  or 
will  not,  have  loved.   Pot.  He  may,  can,  or  must  not  love ;  He  might,  could,  would. 
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or  should  not  lore ;  He  may,  con,  or  must  Dot  hare  loved ;  Be  mig^  could,  would, 
or  should  not  have  loved.  'Sdej.  If  he  love  not,  If  he  loved  not 

T.   FORM  OP  QUESTION. 

A  verb  ib  oonjagated  intarroqaUvdif,  in  tlie  indicative  and  pt^ential 
moods,  by  placing  the  nominative  after  it,  or  after  the  fitst  auxiliary : 
as, 

Fnsr  Pkbschi  Snomuut 
Im.  Lore  I  f  or  Bo  I  love  f  Loved  I  f  or  Did  I  lovel  Have  I  loved  ?  Had  I 
loved  ?  Shall  I  love  I  Shall  I  have  loved !   Pot.  May,  can,  or  mtut  I  love  I  Might, 
oOuld,  would,  or  should  I  love  f  M17,  can,  or  must  I  haro  lorod  t  IGgfa^  oculd, 
would,  or  should  I  have  loved  t 

SaooHD  FnaoK  Sdsiilak 

SoLKHH  Bnxi : — ^Ihd.  Lovestthouf  or  Dost  thou  love f  Lovedstthou?  or  Didst 
thou  love  t  Hast  thou  loved  t  Hodst  thou  loved  f  Wilt  thou  love  f  Wilt  thou  have 
loved  f  For.  Mayst,  canst,  or  must  tiiou  love  f  Mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  or 
shouldst  tfaoQ  lovef  Mayst,  canst,  or  must  thou  have  loved  f  Mig^tst,  oonldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  thou  have  loved  ? 

Faiouar  Sttls  : — Iitd.  Lov'st  thou  ?  or  Dost  thou  love  ?  Loved  thou  1  or  Did 
thou  love!  Hast  thou  loved t  Had  thou  loved  t  Will  thou  love!  Will  thou  have 
loved !  Pot.  May,  can,  or  must  thou  lovet  IGght,  could,  would,  or  should  thoa 
love !  May,  can,  or  mint  dioa  have  loved  f  Hi^t,  could,  would,  or  should  thou 
liare  loved  t 

TmBD  PBBaoK  SnromjLB. 
Iiro.  Lovea  he  f  or  Doea  he  love  f  Loved  he  t  or  Did  he  love  t  Bm  he  loved  I 
Had  he  lovedt  Shall  or  will  he  lovet  YHH  be  have  lovedt   Pot.  Iby,  can,  or 
must  he  lovef   Ifight,  could,  would,  or  should  he  lovef  May,  can,  or  must  he 
have  loved  t  Might,  could,  would,  or  should  he  have  loved  t 

YL   FOBM  OF  QUESnON  WITH  TSTmATlOS. 

A  verb  is  conjuKated  interrogativdy  and  negatively^  in  the  indicatire 
and  potential  moods,  b^  placing  the  nominative  and  the  adverb  not  after 
the  verb,  or  after  the  met  auxiBaiy :  as, 

F1B8T  FXBSOir  Pluual. 
Ind.  Love  we  not  f  or  Do  we  not  love  f  Loved  we  not  f  or  Did  we  not  love ! 
Have  we  not  loved !  Had  we  not  loved !  Shall  we  not  love  $  Shall  we  not  have 
loved !  Pot.  May,  can,  or  must  we  not  love  f  Ii^ht,  could,  would,  or  should  we 
not  love  \  }Aa.yy  cso,  or  must  we  not  have  loved  t  l^ht,  could,  would,  or  should  we 
not  have  loved  t 

Saoom)  PxBsoK  Plukal. 
Int.  See  ye  not  I  or  Do  you  not  see  t  Saw  ye  nott  or  Did  you  not  see  f  &ve 
von  not  seenf  Hadyoa  ncrtseenf  Will  you  notseef  Will  yon  not  have  aeeni 
For.  May,  can,  or  must  you  not  see !  Mi^t,  could,  would,  or  should  you  not  see  t 
l^y,  can,  or  must  you  not  have  seen  1  Mi^t,  could,  would,  or  shoidd  you  not  have 
seen! 

TmBD  Febsoh  Futral. 
Ism.  Are  they  not  loved  t  Were  tbey  not  loved  !  Have  they  not  been  loved  ? 
Had  they  not  been  loved  !  Shall  or  will  they  not  be  loved !  Will  they  not  have 
been  loved  ?  May,  can,  or  must  tfae^  not  be  loved  f  Might,  could,  would,  or  should 
they  not  be  loved  f  May,  can,  or  must  they  not  have  been  loved  t  Might,  could, 
would,  or  should  they  not  have  been  lovedV 

OBSERTATIOlirS. 

Obs.  1.— In  a  ftmUiar  qoeetioD  at  negatioa,  the  compoond  or  auxiliary  fonn  of  the  verb  ^  in 
geoeral,  pr^brable  totbenimple:  as,  "No  man  Uveato  parpoae,  who  dPW iw(  itW fiv  posteritgr." 
— Dr.  Waf/kmi.   It  is  indeed  bo  much  more  oommoo,  as  to  seem  the  only  proper  mods  ex- 
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pnBrioD:  as,  "Do  /«a|r  these  tilings  aaa  ma&T" — ^"itof/ou  ftfni  that  we  esraiuo  ourselves?" — 
"Boymnoi  few  tiiat  a  little  leaven  jeoveiu  the  whole  lamp  ?"— *' i)ori  ttm  revile  tc  But 
ID  the  aolemn  or  the  poetio  s^le^  though  either  may  be  used,  the  simple  form  is  more  dignified, 
and  periiapa  more  graced  :  as,  "  Say  I  theeo  things  as  a  man  ?" — 1  Chr.,  ix,  8.  "  mink  yt 
that  we  excuse  oureelvee  ?" — 2  (for.,  zii,  Id.  "  Knew  ye  tiot  tiiat  a  little  leayen  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump?"— 1  Cbr.,  v,  6.  "RevUeet  Oiou  God's  high  pAeeiT'—-Acis.  "King  Agrippa,  be- 
limat  ap»  the  im>phets Ji.  "  Understandeat  Him  what  thoa  readeBt?"— i&.  "Of  whom 
^peoMhthepn^tthis?"— "Andthemanof  God  said,  Where /eUitr— -2  ESiiga,  vi,  6. 

"WhatI  heard  yt  not  i^lowl«aAynxr*— Sir  W.  3cotLL.L. 

"  Saeau  Aa  noi;  Ualisei  like  a  ghost  V'—IdL,  L.  of  Lake. 

"Where  IMnkel  thou  he  is  now?   Stande  he,  or  sUahet 
Or  does  he  loaik  t  or  ii     on  his  horso?" — ShcA.,  AaL  and  Cleop. 

Ob&  2.— In  interrogative  aeotencea;  the  auxiliuiea  sAoS  and  wiU  are  not  alw^  capable  of 
braig  mlied  to  the  cUfEteent  petaona  agreeably  to  their  nse  fn  ample  dedaratims:  tho^  "  Wttt 
I  goT"  u  a  qoastion  which  there  never  can  be  any  occasion  to  adc  In  its  lit^  sense;  because 
none  knows  better  than  I,  wliat  my  will  or  wish  Is.  But  "  Shatt  tgof"  may  properly  be  a^ed; 
because  «AaB  here  refers  to  doty,  and  asks  to  know  what  is  agreeable  to  the  Tt^  of  an  other. 
In  questions,  the  first  person  generally  requires  ehali;  the  second,  wtU;  tiio  third  admits  of  both: 
but,  in  the  seoond-fhtiue,  the  third,  lued  interrogatively,  seems  to  require  wiU  only.  Yet,  in  that 
flgorative  kind  of  interrogatitHt  wbidi  is  sometimes  used  to  dedare  a  negative,  there  may  be  oc- 
cudmal  exeeptkna  to  these  ^moiples;  as,  "  Wmieaiibio  flesh  ctf  bolls,  ordrink  the  blood  of 
g(»tar'— Aainu^  1, 13.   That  is^ /wtBnoteai;  fto. 

ObaS. — Oanaot  is  not  i^operly  one  word,  but  two :  in  pairing^  the  adverb  must  be  taken  sepa- 
rately, and  the  aoxiliaiy  be  explained  witii  its  principal.  When  power  is  denied,  can  and  not 
are  now  generaOy  mited — pwhaps  in  order  to  ta^rent  ambigui^ ;  as,  "  I  cannot  go."  But  when 
the  power  is  affirmed,  and  something  else  isdraded,  the  words  are  written  separately;  as,  "The 
(^uristiaa  apologist  can  not  merely  expose  the  utter  baseness  of  the  infidel  assertion,  but  he  has 
pootive  ground  for  erecting  an  opposite  and  confronting  aasertion  in  its  place." — Dr,  Chalmers. 
The  jon^ion  of  these  terms,  however,  is  not  of  mwji  importance  to  the  sense;  and,  as  it  is 
^^nly  oootnry  to  aoal(«y,  some  writers,— (as  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  late  or  "improved"  works; 
ur.  BulUoQS,  in  bis;  Frot  W.  0.  Fowler,  in  his  new  "  En^idi  Orammar,"  8vo ;  B.  0.  Treoob,  In 
his  "Study  of  Words;"  Ti  S.  Ilnneo,  in  bis  "revised"  grammars;  J.  B.  Chandler,  W.  S.  Card^ 
0.  B.  Peiroe, — )  always  separate  them.  And,  indeed,  why  should  we  write,  "  I  cannot  go,  Thou 
eanet  not  go.  He  camtot  go  ?"  Aptut  from  the  custtHU,  we  have  just  as  good  reason  to  Join  not  to 
otaut  as  to  can ;  and  sometimes  its  umon  with  the  latter  is  a  gross  error :  as,  "  He  eaane^  only 
make  a  way  to  ttoapo,  but  with  iho  iqjunction  to  duty  can  inAise  the  power  to  pofbrm." — Makh 
rte's  Sermom,  p.  28T.  The  fear  of  ambtgoity  nerw  preveoto  ni  from  di^oiung  eon  and  not 
whenever  we  wish  to  put  a  word  betvem  them:  a^  "Though  tiie  waves  tlitfe<^ toss  thnnselves, 
yvt  eon  tiiey  not  prenil;  tiioo^  Uiey  roar,  yet  em  they  not  pass  over  it"— Jeremiah,  t,  23. 
"Whk^theoIeMre^no&**— J^ron's  Jfw^nd;  p.  1. 

**  CbA  X  not  mcnntain  maiden  gj^, 
But  she  must  bear  the  Doo^as  eye?" — Seott 

Ob&  nogaiive  questions,  the  sdverb  not  Is  somethnes  placed  before  the  nomhiative,  and 

sometimes  after  it :  as,  "  Told  not  I  theo  ?" — Nwnb,,  zxiii,  26.  "  Spake  /  not  also  to  thy  mes- 
sengers ?"— A,  xxiv,  12.  "  Cannot  /  do  with  you  as  Ibis  potter?"— Jcr.,  xviii,  6.  "Art  not 
ttouasecr?" — 2  Sam.,  xv,  27.  "  Did  no* /srod  know  ?" — ^om.,  x,  19.  "  Have  iAey  no(  heard?" 
— lb.,  18.  "Do  not  blaspheme  that  wc«thy  name?"— v'iimeff,  ii,  1.  This  adverb^  like  every 
other,  should  be  placed  where  it  will  sound  most  agreeably,  and  best  suit  the  sense.  Dr.  Priest- 
ley imagined  that  it  oonld  not  properly  come  before  the  Dominative.  Be  says,  "When  the  ntm- 
inative  case  is  put  after  the  verb,  on  account  of  on  interrogation,  no  other  vxird  should  be  inter- 
posed between  them.  [Ezaiiplbs  :]  '  not  we  hero  say  wiUi  Lucretius  ?' — Addison  on  Medfds, 
p.  29.  Maywewjisay?  '  Is )»( t*  he.' p]  Smollett's  Voltaire,  VoL  18,  p.  152.  Is  not  he.  [?]" 
— PrieaSey'a  Gram.,  p.  111. 

Obs.  5. — In  grave  discourse,  or  in  oratory,  the  adverb  not  is  spoken  as  distinctly  rb  other 
words ;  but,  ordinarily,  when  placed  before  the  nominative^  it  is  rapidly  slurred  over  in  utter- 
ance and  the  o  is  not  beard.  In  iact,  it  is  generally  (though  inelegantiy)  contracted  in  familiar 
omTersation,  and  joined  to  the  aoxiliaiy :  as,  Ind.  Dtmt  they  do  it?  Didn't  they  doit?  Barea't 
ttieydoaoU?  Hadn*t  tii^  done  it?  Shaat,  or  won't  they  do  it?  Wont  tiiey  have  done  It? 
For.  If  aynt,  can\  or  mustn't  tbey  do  H  ?  Ugbbit,  conldn'L  wouldn't,  or  shouldn't  they  do  it  ? 
Ifaynt,  can't,  or  mustn't  they  have  done  it?  ICgfatn't,  oooldn't,  wouldn't,  or  shouldn't  they  have 
done  It? 

Oaa  6. — Well-educated  people  commonly  utter  their  words  with  more  distinctness  and  fullness 
than  the  vulgar,  yet  without  adopting  ordinarily  the  long-drawn  syllables  of  poets  and  orators^  or 
the  solemn  phraseology  of  pr^ohen  and  prophets.  W^tover  may  be  thought  of  the  gnunmaU- 
cal  propriety  of  such  contractions  as  the  foregoing,  no  one  who  has  ever  observed  how  ue  EnglL^ 
language  is  usually  r^tdcen,  will  doubt  their  commoon^  or  their  antiquity.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  the  use  these  fhrms,  the  distinction  of  persons  and  numbers  in  the  verb.  Is 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  dropped.  Thus  don't  is  used  f<H'  dost  not  or  doea  not,  as  prcnerly  as  for  dp 
vol;  and,  "  I%ou  cor'*  do    orsAon'f  do  iV'Ia  as  good  English  as,  "  ifit  eonf  do    or  sftonV  do 
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it"  WS,  aocording  to  WoMw,  \ns  ancieatly  written  vnB:  haam  «m'(  aeqnirad  tte  vkiA 
is  long  in  WiJker^  orthoepy.  BamCt,  irtiidi  cannot  be  used  tat  ha»  not  or  Moat  mal,  is  Kfflfinte 
oontracted  hj  die  ni^iar,  and  spoken  ha'nt,  which  serves  far  all  tbrea  These  fimnB  m  msM- 
times  fbtuid  in  books;  as,  "Wont,  »  contnctioa  of  tooB  not,  tiiat  is,  w0  noi."— WeMer'f  At 
"  Ha'nt,  a  oontractioD  of  have  not  or  has  not"-~M.  "  Woht,  (wAgt  or  wont,)  A  cxmtnctioB  of 
toouid  not.-— iiaed  ibrunanot" — Worcester's  Did.  "Haii\  (b&nt  or  h&nt,)  A  To^ontiMkn 
fiw  A(u  floi;  or  haoe  noC — In  the  writii^  of  soch  oontedknst  Uie  ^MMtropbe  is  nat  ahnp 
nsed;  tlKragh  some  think  it  neccaaMy  for  distinatlon'i  sdss:  as,  ''WUdi  is  eqnfnlaa^  tsesv 
what  cnnf  be  dons  wmt  be  dxm»."~-J<aaimM'a  Ormt.  <km^  p.  312. 


An  irregular  verb  ia  a  verb  tiiat  does  Dot  form  the  preterit  and  dte 
perfect  participle  by  assuming  c2  or  ed;  as,  aee,  saw,  se^ng^  Men.  Of 
this  cla^  of  verbs  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  beside  iixa 
seToral  derivatives  and  compooods. 


Obs.  1. — Regular  verbs  fonn  tiieir  prebeiitB  and  perfect  partidplea,  hj  adding  d  to  final  e,  mi 

<d  to  all  other  tenmaations ;  the  final  consonant  (J  tiis  vetb  btSag  stnwtiaies  doidiled,  {m  a 
dropped,)  and  final  y  sometimes  changed  into  i,  (as  In  eried,)  agreeably  to  the  ralea  ftr  qtdKnfiB 
sodi  cases.   The  verb  hear,  heard,  hearing,  heard,  adds  d  to  r,  and  is  theiefece  irregular.  Bteri 
is  pronounced  herd  by  all  our  lexicographeiB,  except  Weboter :  who  finmeriy  wrote  ft  keri  oi 
Still  piDDOunoee  it  so;  allegtng,  in  despite  of  unireraal  usage  against  turn,  that  ft  is  wntta  "am 
oorrectly  hear«d."—<ktaoo  Dki^  1829.    Soch  pronnndatioB  woold  doobtkss  raqoke  tta  IM  I 
crttiogra^T,   heandf*  but  boOi  are,  fai       whaai  as  ftnciAil  as  Us  Aimer  moos  of  I 
lAiohranttnu:    JsIhadAflerdsnggettedt^AendsCTiiidll&RBtreadbn:"^      WMm'tlam  ' 
Preface,  ^  10. 

Osa  S.—When  a  verb  ends  in  a  sharp  ooDOOoan^  f  Is  sometimes  isiproperty  sobstitutej  fx  4 
m^ng  the  preterit  and  the  perfect  participle  insular  in  spelling,  when  th^  are  not  so  inaoand; 
as,  diatreat  fx  distresaed,  toet  for  ioeeed,  miai  for  nmed,  eraet  fix-  cracked.  These  contnctiinsm 
now  generally  treated  as  errors  in  writing;  and  the  verbs  are  accordingly  (with  a  few  wrceptinBi) 
•ooonnted regular.  Lord  Karnes  oommeDds  Dean  Swift  to  havtegdmiB  "all  in  bis  power  te» 
stoe  the  iryllable  ed;"  say^  ho  "possessed,  if  any  man  tmr  ^  the  tnie  gennis  of  the  EsgU 
tnuoe;"  and  thinks  that  in  rejecting  these  ugly  cootractiona,  "be  well  deserves  to  ba imttaM.* 
-—Elemenie  of  OriHeitm,  Vol.  ii,  p.  12.  The  regular  orlbognfihy  is  indeed  to  be  preferred  in  d 
SDch cases;  but  the  writing  oied  reetwes  no  syllable^  except  in  solemn  diecooTse;  and,  after  iB. 
the  poems  of  Swift  have  so  very  many  of  these  irregular  contractions  in  t,  that  one  can  hardly  be- 
lieve his  lordship  had  ever  read  them.  Snce  the  days  of  these  csitics  still  more  has  been  dau 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  01^  in  wthogn^y,  though  not  in  sound;  bat,  even  at  this  prneet 
time,  our  poets  not  unfreqoently  write^  est  emd  or  eu^d,  in  forming  the  preterits  at  paiticiphi 
of  verbs  that  end  in  the  nDable  esa.  31iis  is  an  ill  pmotioe,  which  needlesdy  multiplies  oar  »■ 
dundant  vorba^  and  grea^  Mnb&rrasses  wbi^  it  seems  at  first  to  simptify:  as, 


Ob&  3. — ^Wbea  the  TWb  ends  wUi  a  smoofli  consonant,  the  substitntion  cttfat  edjndacm 
an  irregularity  in  sound  as  wnD  as  In  writing.  In  some  snch  iircgiilaritiea,  the  poets  an  indulged 
Cot  the  sake  of  liiymo;  but  the  best  speakers  and  writora  of  prose  prefer  the  regnlar  fam 
wherever  good  use  has  sanctioned  it:  thus  learned  ii  bolter  than  learnt;  Imrned,  than  bmU: 
penned,  than^wnt;  obaorhed,  than  ahaorbt;  wpdied,  tlian  epiU;  STiieQed,  than  emeiL  80  mafd 
this  sort  of  words  as  are  allowably  oontrartcd,  bcltmg  to  the  dsss  of  redundant  vert^  maODS 
which  they  may  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  table. 

Obs.  4. — Several  of  the  irregular  verl»  aro  variously  used  by  the  best  authors ;  rednndaat  ftnu 
are  occasionally  given  to  sc»ne  verba,  without  suSBdent  autiiwi^;  and  many  preterits  and  parti> 
oiplea  which  wcra  tanaerij  in  good  ose,  aro  now  obsolete^  or  beowning  so.  The  aimpk  iR^<V^ 
verbs  in  Engliafa  are  aboat  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  they  are  nearly  all  monosyilabhs.  Tl^f 
aro  derived  from  the  Saxon,  in  whidi  lat^^uage  they  are  abo,  fix  the  most  part,  iiregnlar. 

Obs.  8.— The  followinR  alphabetical  list  exhibits  the  rimple  hiegular  vetta*.  as  they  are 
geaeraUy  used.  In  this  list,  those  preterits  and  partidples  whtcb  are  supposed  to  be  preferably 
and  best  sopportod  by  authorities,  are  placed  Oral  Nearly  all  compounds  that  follow  the  km 
of  their  simple  verbs^  or  derivatives  that  fidlow  their  primitives^  are  ben  pnrpos^y  oaitle^ 
WHoome  and  be/uxoe  are  always  regulsr,  and  therefore  belcmg  not  here.  Some  words  vbidi  sie 
ohstdete,  have  also  been  csnitted,  that  the  learner  might  not  mistalm  them  for  words  in  pmoit 
use.  Some  of  thoeo  whldi  are  placed  last,  aro  now  little  tMed. 


IBBEGULAB  YEBBS. 
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"  0  friend  I  I  know  not  which  way  I  mnst  look 
For  comibrt,  being,  as  I  am,  oppreet, 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drett 
Jor  show."— IVivdmnra's  FoeUeal  WMtt,  870^  pu  110. 
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UST  OF  THE  IRREGXn^R  VERBS. 


Praent, 
Arise, 

Bear, 

Beat, 
Bwn, 
Behold, 
Beset, 


Preterit 
arose, 
was, 

bore  or  bare, 
beat, 

b^wor  began,! 
beset, 


Inytetfeet  Participle. 
arinng, 
bein^r, 
beanng. 


Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Baj, 

CS»t, 

Chide, 

ChooK, 

Cleave,! 

Cling, 

CoQie, 

Cost, 

Cnt, 

Do, 

Draw, 

Drink, 

Driven 


bid  or  bade, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

brokojg 

bred, 

brougfat, 

bon^t, 

cast, 

chid, 

chose, 

cleft  or  clofe, 

dung, 
came, 
cost, 

cut, 

did, 

drew, 

drank, 

drove. 


beginning, 

beholding, 

besetting, 

besteading, 

bidding, 

binding, 

biting, 

bleeding, 

Iweaking, 

bceeding^ 

brin^^ng; 

buying, 


chiding, 

dumdn^ 

deaving, 

din^, 

coming, 

costing, 

cutting, 

doin^, 

drawing, 

drinking, 

driving, 


Pei^t  Partidpb. 
ansen. 
been. 

borne  or  bora.* 
beaten  or  beat, 
b^un. 
beheld, 
beset, 
bestead 
bidden  or  bid. 
bound, 
bitten  or  hit, 
Med. 
•  broken, 
bred, 
broiu^t. 
boo^t. 
oast 

diidden  or  diid. 
chosen. 

cleft  or  doven. 

dang. 

come. 

oost. 

cut. 

done. 

drawn. 

drunk,  or  drank.^ 
driven. 


*  Bum  wnOj  rietdflea  e^rMjbmt  dcnMM  hnvfit  /artk.  3.  B.  WonMtor,  ti»  Inloomptwr,  wpmkM 
«fa«tw»(utttMMthna:  " OTTbe ptfUdpto  (om  !•  lued  In  the  pudi«fenii.H>4tor*wlB9MMtlT*lMm, 
[vttnfemMatebtrth]!  m,  ■  H«  wu  Aom  bUnd,'  Jolmix.;  'TlMbuT«n  haXb  iorm  wenn,'  1  Am.  fl.  Tfata 
ttbuDkm  trtwn  ton*  ud  bcnw,  ftoaKh  not  reeognlxed  by  BiuiiurUiH,  la  io  •Mordaoae  «lth  oomnoa 
■we,  >t  kMl  In  lUs  eointt^.  In  wmaf  MltkM  of  the  BIUa  It  U  rMOgnlMd ;  and  la  11U117  H  to  sot  It  ■rrmi 
M  Smbaenmn  «ainiiMiUT  rMOgDlnd  In  AmerleMi,  thu  In  BuHrii.  edHlani." — Wonmtm't  UniwttmA  flM( 
CrWflit  DM.,  w.  Baar.  la  five,  out  of  aevm  gmd  Amorirm  «dUlou  of  tbe  KUb  unong  bit  beolw,  tlie  tatter 
text  h, "  Tfca  burao  tatt  Aom  aavaa  f  ta  two.  It  to  u  abom,  "  hath  bortM."  In  Johnaoa'a  QaaTte  IHCII0M17, 
the  perbet  partld^  of  5aBr  toglTen  eironaondj.  "tera,  or  bora,*"  and  that  of  >t>rtaar,  irttkfa  Aoold  htflr- 
knM,lBlb«ad,liMhln  Uaadamnaand  InhtoBrdhee,  "/vrtern.'' 

t  Aeeordbw  to  Hamr,  Lennto,  BolU<>Ba,and  aome  othera,  to  nae  A^pim  for  bMonorrtMlirnMiMlmprapar; 
tatWaWer  ghnMnmaawdaanmfiw  tli«  pratarl^  and  begun  uay  ba  naad  In  Uke  maamr,  tm  tbm  wWhwIlj 
«r  DTfAn,  Pona,  and  nrneO. 

{"And  tbm  ibaU  paaa  thraoib  It,  hardly  bttUad,  and  b.mtgry.^'—ItnUA,  tUI,  Si. 
"BMfe  Cnr  ttas  preterit  of  AMt]  aaenu  ttow  <d)aoleaDent"— Dr.  Cnmbta,  JR^nnoL  and  Bj/Htem,  p.  IK. 
SMatneaatgcaaiaMmaB,  bowerar,  retain  It:  amODSThomara  BnUiona  and  U'CnUnch.  Wdta  ralafaMK  bal 
urtaltM,  "OtolcCa;"  ae  ha  doaa  alao  tbe  pretcoua  bar»,  dovf,  drave,  cat,  ilang,  apcia,  «mk,  MPora, 
<««,  lira,-  a>4  tba  partieiplea  Aowm,  UMitn,  rid  from  rid*.  ^UUtu  ttrielxH,  and  wU.  In  Uda  be  toMtaHo- 
pther  coariMottt  Forma  reallr  obaotota  belong  tMttaaoT' meden  Uat  of  Irragnlar  verba  t  and  evea  loeh  m  are 
awtrie  aad  nbaetoenent,  tt  to  aometbnae  bttterto  omtt  tf  "loadan,"  for  ennrla,li  mv  oat  of  oae,  vhv 
*w«  "Imd,  Mufaad,  and  awrlaad,"  be  plaeed,M  thar  m  brtUa  utbor,  MHmt"faTeB>lBr  verba ;"  wUh 
/MyM  tmi  dfafcaajja  apUa  ef  Am«U  and  dMmMM,ar«  nokonad  tcsnlarr  ajIM,"  ftrrvda  orrMdM, 
adnfttad     Woreaatar.  appaan  to  me  a  low  vni^rin. 


I  CUmK,  to  qdit,  la  aiaat  BomBaonly.  If  not  alvaje,  Imgnlar,  aa  abore ;  eteae,  to  eUek,  «r  adhnv,  to  nanallv 
Mridnod  raitmar,  b«t  ttma  waa  farmerlj  need  In  the  pratarit,  and  deeo  atU  may  be ;  a%  "  Tbe  men  of  Jndaa 
(to8iaaleacirklnB."~aiM«al.  "The  toogaeof  tbepaUfepniaeeatnr  cloaa tvtttatoof  rfUamoath."—af». 
Ilk.,  1866. 

1  BmmIIim  Om  preterit  and  Qie  serfort  pnrtlripto     Oito  TOrfs  Miife,  onr 
mm  Dr.  Mnaoa  mn, '•pntar.Amt  or  dnmfe;  part  paaa;  4n^  Dr.  Webstvt  "pret.  and 

ntait  Old  pnt,  mid  pBi*wift;  PPL  drMitan.^bivtbt  "pret  dmfe:  part,  dn^  80 
MH«M.Wd)b^nnd«&mL  HarmrGult: '•ImpaiC  *wi»,  Perf.  Fart  dhnil;**  So Oonir,  Lemda,  Bnl- 
>na,  BUr,  Bettor,  FrooL  Pdton,  0<ddabniT,  nd  awny  otbara.  Cbnrehn  dtea  tba  taxi,  "Sere*  am  tm  I  ban 
Mtaitad<bmten,-''andobaertea, ''I)riHifeMtomnraaedotdya8ana4aetl*ab  The  f  Wjaupififti' of  naingtha 
pntortnperfeot  {drontl  f or  tbe  partidplB  ef  Ihto  vaA  to  rery  oommon.*^— Ana  ft  ».  SanboraglTea 

o°ttfarmaC)rthaimitl^te,prafetog  dWw*  »>*■■*.  Kbkbam  praftra  AwnA  to  dnnft:  b«t  oontradlali 
ldaicirfaiaiMla,^nNO(MbiiBly»3dngdrMaaBB4Mtni  "Tbomenware  Tba 
•<Mto  ware  iimikr  Oram.,  m.  1«.  OardeH,  bi  bto  Oranmar.  givaa, "  OrttiM,  *m*,  drmki"  bnt  In  hto  Btey 
i<tekHalnrd,oBpaM  n,bawrata,  "bad  drfntod.-"  and  Ua,aeoor(Uog  to  Fovto'aTme  EnKilxh  Onm- 
■u.toMtbwR0et  Tha  praponderanee  of  anthorityto  nt  in  ftvonr of  mylng,  "bad  dnm*;**  but  drMt 
■MtebaaveadoTgiaalerdaUcsBy.Bnd  peAapaUIamdMeiitlyantbttrtBed.  A  bnndrad  Uta  writna  may 
bi«Htoltem^aan»thatwenp(Vdutatba4i9sarMiiiagik  "Ib  tha  dudaaof  wkatlaat  tobeeatn 
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Present. 

Eat, 

Feed, 
Feel, 

FigH 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Fly, 

Fcffbear, 
Forsake, 
Get, 

Go, 

Grow, 

Have, 

Hear, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Know, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie,§ 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Outdo, 

Put, 

Bead, 

Bead, 

Bid, 

Bide, 

Kng, 

Biae, 

Bun, 

Say, 


PreterU. 
ate  or  fiat, 
fell, 
fed, 
felt, 
fought, 
found, 
fled, 
flung, 
flew, 
forbore, 

fOTBOC^ 

got, 

gave, 

went, 

«ew, 

had, 

beard, 

hid, 

bit, 

held, 

hurt, 

keptit 

kiww, 

led, 

lefi^ 

lent, 

let, 

lost, 

made, 

mef^ 

outdid, 

put, 

rfiad, 

rent, 

rid, 

rode, 

rung  or  rang, 
rose, 

ran  or  run. 
said, 


Impetfect  Particqile. 


falling, 

feeding, 

feeling, 

fighting, 

finding, 

fleeing, 

flinging, 

flying, 

forbearing, 

forsaking, 

getting, 

giving, 

goin?. 

growing, 

having, 

bearing, 

biding, 

hitting, 

holding, 

hurting, 

keeping, 

knowing, 

leading, 

leaving, 

lending, 

letting, 


making, 

meetii^, 

outdoing, 

putting, 

reading, 

rending, 

ridding, 

riding, 

rinjjing, 

rising, 

running, 

sayinft 


Perfect  Partie^ 
eaten  or  eat 
fidka 
fed. 
felL 
fonghU 
found, 
fled, 
flung, 
flown, 
forborne. 
fonaken> 
got  or  gottok 
girau 
gone. 


beard. 

hidden  or  bid. 
bit. 

held  or  hdden.* 

hurtf 

kept 

known. 

led. 

left. 

lent 

let 

Ian. 

lost 

made. 

met 

outdone. 

put 

read. 

renL| 

rid. 

ridden  or  iod& 

rung. 

risen. 

run. 

said.^ 


■ad  drmitr—BMUU'a  Moral  BoUnM,  ToL  1,  p.  dt   »mieh  I  h»d  no 
Mo.  m. 

"  Thy  tirother*!  Uood  tba  tUntr  Mrth  Iwth  tbmk, 
nrokcb'd  with  the  atadr  point  of  Ctlfford'a  lance."— Sfcahpww: 
*  <* ffolcbn  !■  Dot  In  Reoeral  dm;  and  !■  eUeflj  employed  bj  attorneys. "—OomWg,  tm Mgrnelaag  wJ  i|Bt. 
106.   Weill  nwrks  thla  word  u,  "  Obeoleaeent."— Setool  Oram.,  p.  103.    I..  Mumj  njeeted  U;  bel  LmD 
^▼e  it  elone,  aa  e  pertiolple,  and  held  only  ea  a  pretertL 
t  "  I  hare  been  found  guUty  of  UUiDg  oata  I  nerer  hnrtgdJ"—Bod«riet  Random,  Vid.  I,  p.  & 

$"TheyJw3M(l  aloof  as  they  paaeedW  bye." — J.  Hogg,  Pilartms  Of  (A«  ^iin,  p.  M, 
Lfo,  to  be  street,  la  Irregular,  aaabore:  but  U(,  to  utter  bbeboMl,  b  molar,  aa  fidkmt  Ka,lli4tAp. 

"  Thna  aald,  at  leaat,  my  moontido  colde. 
Though  deep,  perohaooe,  the  villain  Uad." — Sactt*  Ladg  of  Om  LoAa. 

I  Perbape  there  la  aaOiority  igffldent  to  place  the  Tcrb  rend  among  thoae  which  are  redorrfaiit. 

**  Wbero'er  Ita  cloudy  reU  waa  rm&td."~-WUm«f»  UAl  PUekar. 
*'  Hnrtal,  my  meeaa^  la  for  thee ;  thy  ohnln  to  earth  la  mufod ; 

I  bear  thee  to  eternity ;  prepare  I  thy  oonrae  le  ended." — TAe  >lmuM. 
*'  Come  aa  the  winda  eome,  when  foresta  are  rmdrd." — Sir  W.  BeotL 

"  The  hanger  panga  her  aona  which  rended."— New  QiiAXTBSt.T  Rmxnr :  SjamiMr,  Ke.  tit 
T  We  find  now  and  then  an  iutanoe  la  which  arrfnenj;  la  mndo  refpilar;  aa,  "It  can  orfther  h^  riealU  *» 
oaiwiyei."— Chapman's  Sermona  to  Prtibyteriaru,  p.  30.    Perbqai  It  would  be  u         to  foUov  WebM 
nere.  In  wrltliw  rivaled  with  one  I ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  rimfde  verb  la^.  In  taanSaf  lUo  OoaiMWBd  Img** 
Urty,  jfoiataid,  Uaa^  warrant*  the  latter,  boverer,  better  than  Um  former. 
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Pretmt 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Sbed, 

Sboe, 

Shoot, 

Stiiit, 

Sbred, 

Shrink, 

SiDR 

SiidE, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Slinft 

Slii^ 

&iiite, 

Speak, 

Spend, 

Spin, 

SpH, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stsod, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Stl!^, 

Stiot, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

Swear, 

Swim, 

Swiiu^ 

take, 

Teaeh, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

lliink. 


Preterit, 
saw, 
aonght, 


■ent, 

Mt, 

abed, 
abod, 
ahot, 
ahat, 
shred, 

shrui^  or  shrank, 

Bong  or  Baiiff,f 

sou  or  sank, 

aat, 

dew, 

dung, 

duu  or  Blank, 
emote, 
Bpola, 
Bpent, 

spun, 

spit  or  Bpat, 
^read, 

strung  or  apnuog, 

Btood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

stunk  or  staok, 
strode  or  strid, 
struck, 
swore, 

swum  or  swam, 

awung  or  swu^ 

took, 

tvigfat, 

tore, 

told, 

thon^t, 


In^ei^t  ParHeipU* 
aedng^ 
seeking, 
Belling, 
Bending^ 
setting 
shedding, 
dioeii^, 
shooting, 
diutting, 
ehredding, 
shrinking, 
singing, 
Biiuang, 
sitting, 
daying, 
dialing, 
aliiuKing, 
smiting, 
speaking, 
q>ending, 
Bpinoing, 
spitting, 
spreading, 

■printing, 

Btandmg, 

stealing, 

sticking, 

stinffing, 

stinking, 

striding, 

■tribng, 

swearing, 

swimming, 

swinging, 

taking, 

teaching, 

tearing; 

telling, 

thinbng, 


Perfect  Participle. 
seen. 

it. 


soil 
sent, 
set 
shed, 
shod.* 
shot 
shut 
shred. 

shrunk  or  Bhrunken. 


satt 
shtin. 
slung, 
dunk. 

smitten  or  smit 

^ken. 

spent 

spun. 

spit  or  Bpitten. 

spresd. 

sprung. 

stood, 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stunk. 

stridden  or  strid.g 

struck  or  stricken. 

awun. 

Bwum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told. 

thought 


■  "be,  MoMi  or  riiod.  riiodiig,  Aoti  at  ibod."— OU  Oram.,  by  W.  Ward,  pi  U ;  mud  FoieUi  Tme  AulM 

t''A.llam7lMarc)MM«nvutlwJVe<*rffaimiidIi.Hiimf  luarqJaeledMfV.  Tmeh  PrwtmriU.h<nnmr, 
nm  M  nod  utboritj'.  Tba  Mia*  obMmtlon  0147  bo  ituule,  rMp«atfaiK  aont  ud  mmt  BeapeoUag  Uie  pn- 
teriltt  rtkh  her*  a  or  «,  u  ilang,  or  JtMWi  onifc.  or  mmi.  It  vould  be  better  were  the  fomi«r  ovlj  to  nwd, 
u  tbi  PnUriU  uul  Parttdplo  wvnld  Uiiu  be  dlaortmiiated."— J)r.  CrvmftU,  on  Btymvlo^  and  Syntaa,  p.  100; 
Tbt  yrrUrila  which  thla  critic  tliiu  prefer*,  m  rmg,  tang,  llang,  apniiv,  meang,  aank,  ahrank,  Aank,  monk, 
Moa.v  uid  4Mm  Iter  <p«n.  In  reqwot  to  tlMm  kU,  I  think  m  nwkM  ui  111  choice.  Acoordlog  to  bte  own  iboT. 
\af,jang,etrtiig,  aaiMitff,  Khrm  mmke  the  prsterit  fttid  the  putldple  kUka;  Bud  IMbIb  the  obvloiia  tandan^ 
M  m  Yrrifgn.  Id  aU  tkeae  wordk.  I  r^oct  ibmtg  ud  apon,  aa  dermtlTea  from  Mng  and  afrfR;  baeuiBa,  Im 
tuA  a  wan,  wef  an  obaolate,  and  tba  worda  haTC  other  oaaa.  Llodley  Hurra;',  in  Us  early  edtHana,  rqJeeM 
M9,  MN^  alawg.  MMVi  tiWanl;  abmi^  «(mfe,  aod  Vot:  and,  at  the  aaiiw  tuw,  mfarrad  rung,  tprrnig,  and 
«iaai,torwiig,MiiHiw. aadawnm.  Is Ua later oi^wa, Msm the pnta«Bea tone*. In aU theaevorda; but 
MaradaavanS  aMU^vhkbCrmUa  mmaa  ab(m,«m  amlttlBs  the  other  alz,  vhlah  did  not  hq^  to  bt 
sientloMd  to  falxa. 

;  5M»  fiar  the  pratertt  of  a<f,  and  a<tt«n  for  the  peTfeet  partldple,  are,  In  B17  opfarioii,  ohaolele,  or  no  kmaar  ta 
isediiae.  Yet  a«ranl  reeant  graiDniarlaBa  pram  sf  ((•»  to  a« ;  ainoBg  vb»  are  CronUa,  Lennie,  BnUenS, 
■ad  VCaDodi.  Dr.  CromMe  aaya.  "flWtm,  MwoBh  fonaarty  to  iiae;  to  now  abaolaaeaiit.  LandaUe  attempta, 
bwmr.  hare  bom  aiado  to  reatore  Ik"— On  JBtaMrf.  m4  I^nnto  aajn,  »  Vaaj  MUhna,  bott 

bare  aid  la  AmMta,  oae  aote  aa  the  hat  tloM  of  aft;  bnt  Chb  ta  Improper,  fer  It  to  apt  to  bo  oonnmiuled  wlm 
Mb  to  idiiL   Situn  and  nMtm  art  prsfbrable  [to  airi  and  ^]  Own^  obadewieiit."— /Vfnefplet  vfJL  Cnm., 
P-«L  BoIHoTui  aaTa,  "  SitUn  mni  tpitUn  aw  nearir  obaolete,  though  preferable  to  *ot  and  .pif."— /MneipJaa 
^R0ram.,p.9i.    ITUnnecOi  Klraa  theaoTeite  to  Uie  flonoiriogform:  "Bit,  aat,  Mttan  or  aat.  Bpll, 
^  nit  or  •rittao."— JTajroaZ  0/  K  Oram.,  p.  flO.  .  „ 

I  "Eta  «riD  lad  the  polMol  hobbr  wbldi  ha  haa  beaMM  no  ddld'a  nag."— 3«a  FoiVMrd;  a  AavVW. 
"  Tbrongb  tba  prtaaad  noatrlL  meotaale-baaMd.'*— Cowpar. 
"  A  luklMlnflunter  ab^'C-irMWw'a  SoUott  Mm. 
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[PABT  n. 


Perfect  PartieipU, 
thnut 

trodden  or  trod. 

worn. 

won. 

written.* 


PrmnL  Preterit,  ImpafBet  PartieipU. 
Thrust,            thnut,  thrusting, 
Tread,             trod,  treading, 
Wear,             wore,  wearing, 
Wio,                won,  winning, 
Write,             wrote,  writing, 

BEDUNDANT  VERBS. 

A  redundant  verb  is  a  T«b  that  fonns  the  preterit  or  the  perfect 
participle  in  two  or  more  wayg^  and  so  as  to  be  both  regular  and  insular ; 
as,  thrivCy  thrived  or  throvej  thrivitiff,  thrived  or  thriven.  Of  this  class 
of  verbs,  there  are  about  ninety-five,  beside  sundry  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds. 

OBSERTATIOHa 

Oaa  1. — ^Those  fareg^ilar  Terbs  wfalcb  have  more  than  one  fi>rm  for  the  preterit  (Mr  for  the  perfect 
paitidple,  are  in  some  sense  redondant;  but,  aa  there  ia  no  oocastm  to  make  a  distitict  dass  <3l 
each  aa  have  double  forms  that  are  nerer  regular,  these  redundanciee  are  either  included  in  the  pre- 
cecUng  list  of  the  simple  irregular  verba,  or  omitted  aa  being  improper  to  be  now  recc^nizod  for  good 
Eoglish.  Several  examples  of  the  latter  kind,  induding  both  innovatkHU  and  archaiumB,  will 
^ipear  among  the  improprietieB  for  correctioD,  at  the  end  ot  this  diapter.  A  Aw  dd  preterits  or 
participles  may  perhaps  be  aoooimted  good  Et^jish  In  the  solemn  style,  which  are  not  so  in  the 
nmHiar:  as,  "And  none  apake  a  word  oato  him." — Job,  ii,  13.  "When  I  (raJfee  the  five  loaves." 
— Mark,  viii,  19.  "And  he  drove  them  from  the  judgemwt-fleat" — Acta,  xviii,  16.  "S«Te  me 
tili  I  have  eaten  and  drunken." — Luke,  xvii,  8.  "It  was  not  poeable  that  he  should  be  hoidm  ctf 
it"— Acta,  a,  24.  "  Thou  casieda  them  down  into  destrudion."— Ixxui,  18.  "  Behold,  I 
was  tlugtm  in  iniqiUty." — Jb.,  li,  S.  "  A  meat-oGFMng  baien  in  the  oven." — LeviHeua,  ii,  4. 
"With  easted  aloogfa,  and  ftvsh  celerity." — 8hak.,  Betvy  V. 
"Thy  dreadM  vow,  loadm  with  deatti." — Addison:  tn  JtA.  IHcL 

Obs.  2. — ^The  verb  bet  ia  given  in  Worcester's  Dictionary,  as  being  always  r^^ular:  "Ber,  v.  a. 
fi.  BBTTEDi  pp.  BBTTiNQ,  BETTED.]  To  wager;  to  lay  a  wager  or  bet.  SbjlK." — Octavo  Did. 
In  Ainsworth'a  Grammar,  it  is  givsa  aa  being  olwayi  irr^ular:  "iVcMsn^  Bet;  Jmper/ed,  Bet; 
FarUeipk,  Bet" — Page  36.  On  the  authority  of  thew^  and  of  some  othera  dted  in  Oaa.  6th 
below,  I  have  put  it  with  the  redundant  verbs.  The  v^ertl  prove  is  redundatit,  if  proven,  which  is 
noticed  by  Webster,  Bolles,  and  Worcester,  is  an  admissibls  word.  "  The  partidple  provm  is 
nsed  in  Scotland  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  Eng- 
land.— '  There  is  a  mighty  differenoe  between  not  proven  uid  diepromi.^  Db.  Th.  Chalkebs. 
'Not  prooeiC  Qo.  Bbv." — Worceater'a  Univereal  and  Oriticai  Did.  The  verbs  blesa  ond  dress 
are  to  be  oonadered  redundant,  according  to  the  authority  of  Worcester,  Webster,  Bolles,  snd 
others.  Cobbett  wOl  hare  the  vcrb^  ca^  <Aide,  cUng,  draw,  grout,  shred,  sling,  shnk,  spring,  sUttg, 
stride,  swim,  swing,  and  iArusi,  to  be  always  regolar:  but  I  find  no  sufficient  authority  for  allow- 
ing to  any  of  them  a  regular  form ;  and  therefore  leave  tiiem,  where  they  always  have  been,  in 
the  list  of  simple  iiregulara.  Thoso  fourteea  verbs  are  a  part  of  the  long  list  ofeevenfy  which  this 
author  saya,  "are,  by  some  persons,  erroneously  deemed  irregular."  Of  the  following  nine  only, 
is  bia  assertion  true;  namely,  dip,  help,  load,  overflow,  ri^  snow,  stamp,  ab^,  whip.  These  nine 
oariitalwi^  to  be  formed  ragotariy;  for  all  th^  imgolaridM  may  well  be  redraned  (Anoleta 
AAk'  these  deduotions  from  this  most  erroneous  catalogue,  then  remain  finty-Ove  otliv  very 
common  verbs,  to  be  disposed  of  contrary  to  this  author's  instructions.  All  but  two  of  these  I 
shall  place  in  the  list  of  rednndaiU  verbs ;  tfaou^  for  the  use  d*  tkrowed  I  find  no  written  autiior* 
ity  Imt  his  and  William  B.  Fowle'a.  Tha  two  which  I  do  not  consider  redundant  are  spit  and 
drew,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  tako  more  piwticular  notice. 

Obb.  Z.Spa,  to  stab,  or  to  pat  upon  a  spit,  is  regular;  as,  "I  epiited frogs,  I  crushed  abei^of 
emmets." — Dryden.  9pU,  to  throw  out  saliva,  ia  irregnlar,  and  most  property  formed  thus:  sp^ 
rpH,  spmng,  apif.  "^E^  is  obsolete."— We&sfsr'*  i>Kt.  It  is  used  in  the  Bible;  as,  "He^pofon 
tiie  ground,  and  made  day  of  the  ^ittle." — JbJhn,  ix,  6.  L.  Murray  ^vea  this  verb  thus:  "Pre& 
^U;  Imp.  spH,  spat;  Per£  Part,  spit,  dpitten."  Kan:  "£^>a(m  Is  neariy  obsdete." — Octavo 
Gfrom.,  p.  106.    Sanborn  has  it  thus :  "Pres.  Imp.  spif;  Prea  Part  jptBiBff;  PerC  Part 

ipif,  spal." — Anc^tieal  Oram.,  pi  48.  Cobbett,  at  flrst^  tidcing  it  in  the  form,  "to  spit,  I  spat, 
^pWsn,"  i^aeed  it  among  the  seren^  which  bo  so  eRooeoosly  thought  should  be  made  regnlsr; 
aftenraids  he  1^  it  (H^  in  bis  Bat  of  iiregnluis^  thus;  "to  9^  I  jpj^;  sptfca."— Cb&MTj  £ 


OTilwa«freqDMiflrimdbotbfiDraie«arllaliila  ndftrthapnterttof  aUvmti  Itb 
wiMciilterto  tl^posta  IninoMUsBeBMTiilgut  as,  «Hs«rMtt,atlaut,pnblUMdl^la 


•la  flu 

ooveKhor  .  

l«n."— BaraUara  WeA»,  Vol  I,  p. 

"He,  wbo,  aapnnwiBjadgenMBt,  ailn  wit, 
Might  Mdly  enwan,  u  b«  boMIj'  miV—FVpe,  Bu.  on  Crit 
Dr.  GromMe  remartted,  wan  ttiu  tUrtr  vnn  ago,  that,  "  Wrvte  aa  tLe  PutMplB  [of  IMtoJ  la  smaEdbr 
iHaiiii  II,  and  Bfcwrha  wftt."-TnaHst  am  Sjm.  awTaimt,  p.  W. 
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Oram.,  of  1832,  p.  54.  CburchiU,  ia  1823,  prefbrriDg  the  older  forma,  gave  It  ttnu:  "  I^Ht,  tpat 
or  tpii,  tp&iea  or  spU!' — New  Gram,,  p.  111.  Note  : — "  Johnson  gives  tpai  as  the  preterimper- 
fbct,  and  tpa  or  spiUed  as  the  participle  of  this  verb,  when  it  means  to  pierce  throu^  with  « 
pdnted  instrument:  bat  in  this  sense,  I  believe,  it  is  alwaTs  r^;ular ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
the  i^Stilar  form  is  now  never  oaed,  when  it  rigoifles  to  enect  frmn  the  mouth;  tbtM^^  we  find  in 
Lulm,  xviii,  32,  '  He  shall  be  apiUed  cm.* CAmsMICf  A4«7  Orm,  p.  264.  This  text  on^  to 
have  been,  "  Ue  ahall  be  apU  upon." 

Obb.  4.— 7b  ttnu  ia  m  fliot  notUng  elae  than  an  other  mode  of  qcIUng  the  vert)  to  ttnu;  ss 
jftewisanobwdetefinmfivxAoia;  rat  if  we  proiunmce  the  two  forim  dlfferenflj,  ve  nuke  them 
difl^nt  words.  Walker,  and  some  others,  pronounce  them  dike,  ttro :  Sheridan,  Juies,  Jameaon, 
and  Webster,  distinguish  them  in  utterance^  tiroo  and  Hro.  Tida  is  ocmvenieDt  for  the  sake  of 
rtiyme,  and  pertu^  therefore  preferable.  But  strew,  I  incline  to  think,  is  properly  a  regular  verb 
odIt',  though  WeOa  and  Worc^tra*  give  it  otiierwise :  if  glreum  baa  evw  been  proper,  it  seema 
now  to  be  obscdete.  BIzahfleb:  "  Others  cat  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  sfrnml  them 
In  tiie  way."— -Jfott,  xzi,  8.  "  Gatiiering  where  thoo  hast  not  strewed."— Matt.,  xzr,  24. 
*'  Their  name^  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  mtoe, 
The  idace  of  fiuueandcdMy  sa^qdy; 
And  many  a  hdy  text  uomOiaba  ttrem, 
Shot  teuA  the  mBOo  moraliHt  to  die." — Ort^- 
Obs.  6. — Tbe  Bat  whidi  I  give  below,  prepared  with  great  care,  exhibits  the  jednndant  TOte 
aa  they  are  now  generally  used,  or  as  they  may  be  used  without  grammatical  impropiie^.* 
Tboae  forms  whldi  are  Buppoeed  to  be  preferable,  and  best  supported  1^  authorities,  ue  placed 
fint  No  words  are  inserted  here,  but  sodi  as  some  modem  aath(»s  countenance.  L.  Uurray 
recognizes  bereia>ed,  eaiehed,  doaied,  digged,  dueled,  Jumged,  knitted,  skiaed,  spilled;  and,  in  his 
early  editionc^  he  approved  of  bended,  buiided,  ereiped,  weiived,  Korked,  wringed.  Mia  two  iarger 
books  now  tdl  ua,  **  The  Cranidler&ai  not  wMsr^  such  verbs  as  karvt,  spdt,  tpiU,  Ac  which  are 
inqfRtfiaily  tenninatod  by  ^  instead  irfedL^—O^ofO  Gram.,  p.  107  ;  Duodeamo,  p.  9T.  But  If  he 
did  not,  in  alt  his  grammars,  insert^  "Spm,ijnU,  B.  ^3t,  B.,"  ^p.  106,  96,)  preferring  the  irregular 
fonn  to  the  regular,  somebody  else  has  done  it  for  bun.  And,  what  is  remarkabl^  many  ca  Ub 
amenders,  as  if  misled  by  some  evil  genios,  have  contradicted  themselves  in  predsely  the  same 
WSpy  I  Ingeraoll,  Fisk,  Merchant  and  Hart,  republish  exactly  the  foregoing  words,  and  BeveraBy 
become  "  The  QmpHer^  of  the  same  eironeous  catalc^jue  I  Kirkham  prefers  mU  to  ^nUed,  and 
then  deolares  the  word  to  be  "in^rcperif/  tmninated  1^  t  instead  of  ed."—Orttm.,  p.  Ifil. 
Greenlea^  who  oondeoma  leantt  and  epeU,  thinks  dioeB  and  spiU  are  "  tbe  only  esttUtUshed  fonoa 
yet  he  waihave  daeB  and  spiS  to  be  "reyaior"  verbs,  as  well  as  "irreguiorl" — Oram.  Simp., 
p.  29.  Webber  prefers  spiOed  to  ApiU  ;  bat  Picket  admha  only  the  latter.  Cobbett  and  8anbi»ii 
prefn  bereaved,  buiided,  deaJed,  digged,  dreamed,  banged,  and  hnUed,  to  ierejl,  bviU,  dealt,  dug, 
dreanU,  h%nig,  aoA  knit.  Tho  former  prefyn  oretped  ^  crqit,  brA  freezed  to  froze;  the  latter,  shifted 
torn,  wringed  to  wrvag:  and  botli  consider,  "Jbmded,"  "tf'  bvrsted,"  and  "IUowed,"to  be 
modem  Fngtis^t,  W.  AUen  aoknowledges  fretatd  and  Mded;  and,  like  Webster,  preSen 
to  haven:  but  the  latter  jostly  prefers  Aeaveti  to  both.  Ezamf.:  "Tbe  awpte  IdnamanfiluM 
to  tbe  ham."— Jiew  Knon.  "The  lagoes  Mhd  nw  into  tite  tivw."— £Otafc  "  And  the  auid 
aided  from  beneath  my  feet."— Db.  Johbbok:  in  Murray's  Sequel,  p.  179.  "Wlienwith  she 
frea/i  bar  foea  to  oongeal'd  stooe."— J(i%»i'«  Oomas,  L  449.  "Itfreaed  hard  last  m'glit.  Now, 
irtiat  was  it  that  frtmed  so  hard?" — Sitmmoais  Oraan^  p.  25.  "f!ar  henoe  lies,  ever  freez'd,  tbe 
northern  main." — Savage's  Wanderer,  L  61.  "Has  he  not  taug^^  ieseeched,  and  shed  abroad  tin 
%drit  unoonfined?"— JbBnfc'f  Ootirae  of  Time,  B.  x,  L  276. 

Obs.  8. — ^D.  Blair  suntoaea  catelud  to  be  an  "nroDeoos"  word  and  unaatho'ised :  "leatA'd 
it,"  "I  camgU  it,"  he  sets  down  fi»  a  "vuigar%9tll."—K  Oram.,  p.  111.  Bat  eaicJted  a  used 
byaome  the  moat  odefarated  antticn.  Dearborn  pr^bra  flw  icfialar  form  of  craep:  "cro^ 
envied  or  crept,  cmeped  or  orapt" — (kkmbim  Oram.,  p.  38.  I  adopt  no  man's  opinioQB 
hnpSdtiy;  oopy  nothing  without  examinatum;  but,  to  prove  aU  my  decisions  to  be  right,  would 
be  an  endless  task.  I  shall  do  as  ranch  aa  ought  to  be  expected,  toward  showing  that  liiey  am 
sa  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  jxwte,  as  well  aa  the  wigar,  nee  some  fonna  whidi  a  9Bidb> 
8M»  would  be  likely  to  avc^  onlesa  he  meant  to  quote  or  imitate ;  as^ 
"So  domb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold; 

So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirdings  dimb."— Jfilton,  P.  L.,B.  iv,  L  192. 
"  He  aikors  hia  ahe^  and,  havlw  pacKed  tbe  wool, 
Salt  them  ungnanled  to  tbe  hm  of  wolves."— AOn^  Cof  T.,B.ji,l  80$. 

 "  The  Tfing  at  heav'n 

Bar'd  his  red  aim,  and  launt^iing  Scoxn  the  aky 

His  virithea  bol^  not  ahaiking  ei:^>^  ao^k^ 

Down  to  the  deep  abyea  the  flanung  foUn  sAvofc." — Drt/dm. 

Obs.  7, — The  following  are  examples  in  proof  of  smne  of  the  forms  ocknowle^ied  below: 
"Where  etiquette  and  precedence  abided  tar  away." — Paaidtng'a  Westward-Bo/  p.  6.  "Bat 
there  were  no  secrets  where  iSss.  Judith  Paddock  abided." — lb.,  p.  8.    "  They  abided  by  tbe 

*  A  word  fa  not  mawmPy  Mttffmwmatical  by  tmsaa  of  baring  »  rival  form  that  U  mora  oommoa.  The  nc- 
vbt  wardM,  bmtpltsi,  Mwm,  tanvM,  diggsty  Jimsei,  bsnamd,  hmiged,  wwwwl;  smed,  iimmi,  sirkigii, 
wqMd,  I  adnlt  ifr  |m4  EitfUb,  tbvii^  va  ted  ^lam  lU  oimdfln^ 
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forma  of  gorenunent  established  hy  the  cbartera." — John  Qidney  Adams,  Oration,  1831. 
"I  have  abode  consequenoea  often  enough  io  the  oouree  of  mj  life." — Id^  Speech,  1839. 
"neseot,  bide,  or  abide;  Past,  bode,  or  aboda." — Obar'a  Oram-  pi  104.  "1  awaked  up  kat 
of  alL"— £bcb».,  xxziii,  16.  "  For  this  are  mj  kneea  (ended  imm  tiie  God  of  the  ajHrits 
of  all  flash." — Wm.  Pena.  '^Them  yne  oever  a  iffinoe  bereaved  of  his  depeodesdee,'* 
4c. — Bacon.  "  MwlftTn,  jaa  hare  bere/t  me  of  all  words." —  Shakspeare.  "  Reave,  reaved 
or  rt^  reavii^,  reaved  or  r^l  Bereave  la  Bimilar." — War^e  Practical  Gram.,  p.  65.  "And 
let  tibem  tell  their  tales  wofiil  ages,  long  ago  betid." — Shale.  "  Of  eveiy  nation  UerU, 
and  every  ago." — PoUok,  G.  o/ 7!,  B.  vii,  p.  153.  "Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in-one  red 
Xmiai  blent l"—BjfTon,  ffarold,  G.  iii,  bu  28.  "Ibit&kd  me  bousee."— fbdenoriu,  ii,  4.  "For 
every  hooaa  isiwfldedby  aome  man;  but  be  that  buHt  all  things  is  Grod." — Sub.  iii,  4.  "What 
tiqrhauda  buOdad  oat,  thy  wisdom  gained.'*--ifi3ton'«  P.  L.,  z,  373.  "Present,  bet;  Fast,  bet; 
Participle,  ML*'— ifacikMoa&'f  Gram.,  p.  197;  Jlexamkr's,  38.  "John  of  Gaunt  loved  turn  well, 
and  bethd  much  Mfoa  Iom  bead."— Suae»>saiui  :  JoA.  Vict,  w.  Bet.  "He  lost  every  earthly 
thing  he  Mfed."— Pbiob:  H.    "  A.  seraph  kneeled:'— PoOok,  G.  T.,  p.  9S. 

"At  first,  he  dedared  be  himself  woold  be  bloioed, 
Ere  bis  oonsdence  with  such  a  fool  crime  he  would  load."— R.  LoweU. 
"They  are  eafcA«d  without  art  or  industry." — Roberteon't  Amer.,  YoL  i,  p.  302.  "Apt  to  be 
catched  and  dazzled." — Biair's  BheL,  pi  26.  "  The  lion  being  ealched  hi  a  net"— ^rt  of  Thinking^ 
p.  232.  "  In  tltoir  solf-will  they  digged  down  a  valL" — Gen,,  xlix,  6.  "  The  royal  mother  in- 
BtanUy  dove  to  tho  bott(»n  and  broufj^t  up  her  babe  unhaimed." — TmmbvSa  ArMnea,  i,  144. 
"The  lewned  have  dHwn  into  tho  aeoretsfunirfure." — Cabkot:  OokmbioM  Oratar,  v.  "Tbey 
have  awofts  from  that  ignorance  In  whicb  they  bod  — London  Siteffdi^pedla.  ''And  he  alept 
and  dreamed  the  second  time."- Oen.,  adi,  5.  "So  I  aaoke."—lb.,  21.  "But  he  hanged  the 
chief  baker."— CiffL,  xl,  22.  "Makeas  if  you  Aon^  yourselC"- Abbuthkot:  tn  Joh.  IHcL 
"  Graven  by  art  and  man's  device." — Ada,  xvii,  29.  "  Oraie'd  on  the  stone  beneatti  yon  aged 
thorn."— Gray.  "  That  the  tooth  of  usury  may  be  grinded."— Lord  Boom.  "  MILN-EE,  The  hole 
from  which  the  grinded  cam  &Ub  into  the  diest  below." — Oloseary  of  Graven,  London,  1828. 
" UKaRCN'D,  Not  grinded."— Bfyi,  "And  he  bvOt  Vbo  inner  oourt  with  three  rowa  of  Anced 
atone."— 1  Kings,  vi,  36.  *'  A  titing  by  which  matter  ia  AaumL"— iV.  JAtrray'a  Eiet.  ^  Emm. 
Lang.,  YoL  i,  p;  378.  S04GD  or  aoiD  memed  disthKtion,  dividmg."— A.,  i,  114.  "Be  only 
meanid  to  aoknowle^^  him  to  bo  an  eztratmUnaty  person." — LomKa  Gram.,  p.  12.  "  The 
determines  what  particular  thing  is  ntconed" — R.,  p.  11.  "If  Hermia  nwoo'd  to  say  Lytand^ 
lied."— £Eftaft.  "  As  If  I  moaned  not  the  firet  but  the  second  creation."— Awtuy**  "Wmt,  iii,  289. 
"Vto/ok  KHue  atmes  have  rivers  bursied  forth." — SaUa  Koran,  YoL  1,  p.  14. 

"  So  move  we  on ;  I  only  mea/ai 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  teamt:^ — SaM,     L.,  0.  v,  st  11. 

Obs.  8. — Layed,  paged,  and  atttyed,  are  now  leas  conmon  than  Iceid,  paid,  and  ataid;  but 
pertiaps  not  less  oorrect^  since  they  are  the  same  words  in  a  more  regular  and  not  uncommon 
ortbognf^y:  "  Thou  takest  ap  that  rvliidi]  tiiou  laigedat  not  down." — FBiaime'  Bibl^  Surra's, 
08008*9:  Lake,  xix,  SI.  Boott's  mAa,  hi  this  {dace,  haa  "Joyeri,"  which  is  wro^  in  tense. 
"HiDU  lagada  affliction  upon  onr  lolna."— Fbhitdb*  Biblb;  Peaima,  Ixvi,  11.  *"Ssoa  kUdeet 
aflUotioD  upon  our  ldn&'''^00TT'a  Bisu^  and  BBtKx'a  "  Thou  Joidrt  affliction  upon  our  lofna." 
— 4«TH'8  BiBLi,  Stereotyped  bg  J.  Soioe.  "  Which  gently  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  ahonlder." 
— Sotgeb's  SQjIXBPEabb:  RuAard  II,  Act  i,  8c  1.  "  But  no  regard  was  payed  to  his  T^mm- 
Btrance." — SmoUetCa  England,  Yol.  iii,  p.  212.  "Therefore  the  heaven  over  you  is  etoged  from 
dew,  and  the  earth  is  etoged  ftom  her  fruit" — Pbggai,  i,  10.  "  Stat,  i,  stated  or  staid  ;  pp. 
BtATlKQ,  STATBDornAm" — Worcester'a  Omv.  and  Orit.  J>ict.  "Now  Jonathan  and 
ataged  by  Kn-rogel" — 2  Sara.,  zvii,  17.  "  This  day  have  I  payed  my  Vowa."— Fbieiids'  BiblA  : 
IVov,  vii,  14.  Scott's  Bible  ban  "p<»d."  "They  not  only  aioged  for  their  resort,  but  dischai^ed 
divers." — Hatwabd:  in  Joh.  Diei.  "I  stayed  till  the  lateet  grapes  were  ripe." — Wailer'a  Ded^ 
eatioTL  "  7b  Ii^  is  regular,  and  has  in  tho  past  time  and  participle  Iay«d  or  lo^" — LowQCa  GrCMik, 
p.  64.  "To  the  flood,  that  f&iy'd  her  flight"— ifO^'x  Comae,  I  832.  "All  nde,  all  wwte^ 
and  deeolate  ia  lag'd."—Rowe'a  Lucan,  B.  ix,  L  1636.  "And  be  smote  thriosk  and  ffoyed."— 2 
Xbiga,m,lB. 

"  WiMn  Cobham,  genennia  aa  the  noUe  peer 
That  wean  Ina  bonoors,  jxiy'd  the  fiOal  prioe 
Of  Tirtoe  bkxKnhie^  ere  the  stonna  woe  MdL"— AAmaAm^  p.  Ifft. 

Obs.  9.— By  the  fiHegoing  citations,  lag,  pay,  and  afoy,  are  deaiiy  proved  to  be  redundant 
But  in  neaily  all  onr  English  grammara,  lag  and  pay  are  r^jrceentad  as  being  always  insular; 
and  atay  iaas  trften,  and  as  improperly,  snpooeed  to  be  always  regnlar.  Othw  examples  In  nroof 
of  the  list:  "I  W  my  pipe  with  tite  paper.^'— .^ddjwn. 

"While  he  whom  learning,  habits,  all  prercnti 

Is  Isigdy  nutlet  tor  eadi  impediment*'— OtuM^  Jbr.,  p.  102. 
"And  then  the  chapet — nlriit  and  mom  to  prm. 
Or  madct  and  threaten'd  if  be  kqit  away."— /&,  pi  163. 
"  A  anall  ipaoe  is  fonned,  in  which  the  breatii  iapent\rp."~Gardiaer'a  JHuic  of  HiOure,  p.  49S. 
"iH  vlun  ft  means  to  writer  is  slwi^TBgiUBr.  Boyle  has  pemai  In  the  sense  of  oonaned."— 
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ChtttAiffa  Orcmi,  p.  261.  "So&r  oa  it  mwnoiriitBdL''— ANimtsoir:  AiuuiBqf  (he  p.  26. 
"Ra^^ed  vitii  ftdmiratioa."— Hooebb:  Joh.  Diet.  "  And  being  rapt  with  the  love  of  his  beauty." 
— Id,,  ib.  "Aad  rapt  in  secret  sludiee." — Shak.  :  ib.  "I'm  raja  with  joy," — ^Addibon:  0, 
"Soaat  with  fire."— FBnans'  Bible:  Exod.,  xil,  8  and  9.  ^* Roasted viih  fire." — Scott'b  Bible: 
&od.,  xii,  8  and  9.  "Upon  them  bath  the  l^t  shiawL^—Aaia/^,  ix,  2.  "The  earth  ahined 
with  his  gloiy." — EaMel,  xliii,  2.  "  After  that  he  had  thowed  wonders." — Ada,  vii,  36.  "  Those 
things  which  God  before  hod  showed," — Acts,  iii,  16.  "  Ab  shall  \)e  shewed  in  Syntax." — Johnaon^a 
Gram.  Omi.,  p.  28.  "I  hare  ahotm  you,  that  the  fuo  first  may  bo  dismiBsed." — CobbeWs  K 
OrtoTL,  %  10.  "  Aod  in  this  stn^le  were  aoaed  the  seeds  d'the  rerdution." — EovnXSa  Addreaa, 
p.  16.  ''Yoor  fikTOoraftoioetf  to  the  peiibniumoa,  has  given  me  boldneM." — JeiHaf*  Frayers,  JDtd. 
"Tea^  BO  have  I  tArived  to  preach  the  gospel." — Bom.,  xt,  20.  "  Art  uoa,  like  the  adder,  vxxxm 
deaf?" — Shakspeare.  "  ITamatrinsf'd  behind,  unhiq^y  Gyges  died." — Dryelsa.  "  In  Syraousa  waa 
I  bom  and  toed." — Shaicapeare.  "And  tbon  art  uM^ded  to  calamity." — Id.  "I  saw  thee  first,  and 
wedded  thee." — MtUort.  "  Sprang  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  increase." — Pope. 
"  Some  einvs  never  would  have  thriven,  had  it  not  been  fer  learned  refutation." — Book  of  Thoughts, 

34.  "  Under  yoor  care  tbey  have  thriven." — Junius,  p.  6.  "  Fixed  by  being  rolled  closely, 
compacted,  JaiiUed."~Dr.  Murrav'a  Hist,  Td.  I,  p.  ST4.  "With  kind  conrerse  and  skill  haa 
wsowd."— Awr.  "num^  I  shall  be  vjtUed  to  tbe  iSAaJ'—Sandprd  md  Jferton,  p.  64.  "I 
speeded  hither  with  tbe  veir  extremest  inch  of  posabili^." — IShahpeare.  **  And  pore  grief  shore  hia 
old  thread  in  tWfUn." — Id.  "And  must  I  ravel  out  mf  toemted-vp  fl>IUe8?" — Hl,  Rich.  II. 
"Tdb  how  the  drudging  Goblin  «u7el" — MiUoiCs  VAIiegro.  "  Weaves  wore  or  waioed,  weaving 
wove,  mailed,  or  woven." — Ward's  Gram.,  p.  67. 

"  Thou  who  beneath  the  frown  of  &te  hast  stood. 
And  in  thy  dreadfhl  agony  eweai  blood." —  Yotmg,  p.  238. 

Obs.  10. — The  verb  to  shaJce  is  now  seldom  used  in  any  other  than  the  irregular  form,  shaJce, 
Aook,  shaking,  shaken;  and,  in  this  toem  only,  is  it  recc^iized  by  our  principal  grammarians  and 
kxicogr^dieni  except  that  Johnscm  improperiy  acknowledges  shook  as  well  as  shaken  for 
tbe  pnftot  participle :  as,  "  I've  aAooi  it  <xt"— Dktden  :  Diet.  Bat  the  regular  form,  shake, 
Jtdhid,  ahak^,  Aoked,  appears  to  have  been  used  by  some  writes  of  high  reputation ;  and,  ii 
the  verb  is  not  now  properly  redundant,  jt  fbrmerly  waa  so.  ■  Examples  r^;ular:  "  The  frame 
and  huge  fbundation  of  the  earth  shak^d  like  a  coward." — Sdakspeare:  Hen.  IV.  "I  am  ha 
that  is  so  lom-ahaked." — Id.  :  As  You  Like  it  "  A  sly  and  constant  knave,  not  to  be  shak'd." — 
Id.  :  Oymb^ne :  Joh,  Diet  "  I  thought  be  would  have  shaked  it  off."— Taitler  :  i6.  "  To  the 
very  point  I  ahaked  my  head  at" — Spectator,  No.  4.  "  From  the  ruin'd  roof  of  shak'd  Olrapua." 
— JfiBm'j  POtma.  "  None  hath  Ou&d  it  oK"—  WtOktr's  SngUsh  POriidea,  p.  89.  "  Thciy  Oakei 
their  heada." — PBobna,  cix,  26.  Dr.  Cromble  says,  **8tDiT,  in  his  Grammar,  has,  most  uiaoar- 
ninto%,  asserted,  that  tho  Partidplo  of  itia  Verb  should  be  duAad." — Ok  Ettmologt  axd 
BrmAX,  p.  198.  Fowle^  on  the  oontzaiy,  pronoonoee  shaked  to  be  right  See  True  jSMuft 
Gram,,  p.  46. 

Obs.  U. — All  former  lists  of  our  irregular  and  redundant  verbs  are,  in  many  respects,  defective 
and  erroneous;  nor  is  it  claimed  for  those  which  are  here  presented,  that  they  ore  absolutely  per> 
feet  I  tms^  however,  tbey  are  much  nearer  to  perfection,  tlian  are  any  earlier  ones,  .^ot^ 
tiie  many  individuals  who  have  pubUsbed  echemea  of  these  verba,  none  have  been  more 
respected  and  followed  than  Lowth,  Mnnsy,  and  Crombie ;  yet  are  theee  anthors'  lists  severally 
firalty  in  respect  to  as  many  as  sixty  or  seven^  of  the  words  hi  qoestion,  tliough  the  whole 
nnmber  but  little  exceeds  two  hundred,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  less  than  one  hundred  tmd 
eighty.  By  Lowth,  eight  veri»  are  made  redundant,  which  I  think  are  now  regular  only : 
namely,  bake,  dimb,  fold,  h^,  load,  owe,  totuA.  By  Crombie,  as  many ;  to  wit,  bake,  dimb, 
fraglU,  hdp,  Ufl,  load,  Aape,  writhe.  By  Murray,  two:  load  and  sihape.  With  CrnQbies  and  in 
general  with  Oio  others  too,  twenty-flevm  verbs  are  always  irr^ular,  wldch  I  think  are  tcma- 
timaregular,aad  therefore redun^t:  abids,beaeMK,hlow,lw^cretp,frvete,griiid,  lade,  lay, pay, 
rite,  sedhe,  shake,  ahcno,  detp,  slide,  spaed,  iMng,  atrioa,  straw,  sweat,  thriea,  ^rtnp,  weave,  icetp, 
wild,  wriny.  Again,  there  are,  I  thinly  more  than  tw^ity  redundant  verbs  which  are  treated  aj 
Grmnbie,— «nd,  with  one  or  two  excepti<Ria,  1:7  Lowth  and  Murray  also, — as  if  tbey  were  always 
l^^ular:  namely,  betide,  blend,  bleis,  bum,  dioe,  dream,  dress,  gdd,  kned,  ban,  leap,  learn,  mean, 
mdd,  pass,  pen,  plead,  prove,  reave,  smdl,  tpdl,  stave,  sUty,  stoegt,  wake,  who,  wont,  Crombie'a  list 
ooDtsins  the  auxiliaries,  which  properly  boloiig  to  a  different  table.  Emmeoua  as  it  is,  in  all 
these  things,  and  more,  it  to  introduced  by  the  author  with  tbe  following  prsia^  in  bad  E^liah: 
"  Ytsis,  which  depart  from  thia  rule^  are  called  Iiregular,  of  which  I  believe  tho  sabeequent  enomeni- 
tkm  to  be  nearly  eomplde." — Treatise  om  Ettm.  and  Srin-.,  p.  19l 

Obs.  12. — Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  recognizes  two  forms  whidi 
would  make  teach  and  reach  redundant  But  teached  ia  now  "  obsolete,"  and  rought  is  "  old,"  ac- 
cording to  his  own  Dictionary.  Of  loaded  and  loaden,  whic^  he  gives  as  partidplea  of  load,  the 
regular  form  only  appears  to  be  now  in  good  usa  For  the  redundant  fonns  of  many  words  in 
the  for^^ng  lis^  as  of  abode  or  abided,  awaked  or  amoke,  besought  or  beseeched,  coiaght  or  eaiehedf 
'kewed  or  ham,  rhowed  or  mown,  laded  or  laden,  seethed  or  sod,  sheared  or  shore,  sowed  or  sown, 
wakedoTwoke,  wova  or  tBaaved,  hia  authority  be  added  to  tiiat  of  others  already  cited.  In 
DeartKtm's  CV^umUan  GTBmmar,  pnblished  in  Boston  in  1796,  the  year  in  which  lindley  i£a> 
nfB  Grammar  first  meared  inxorlc  no  fever  than  tUrto*  vertw  are  made  ledondanlL  whldi  are 
not  so  represented  by  Morray.  Of  theoe  I  have  retained  ninateen  in  tbe  fidlowing  list,  and  left 
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the  other  eiffvm  to  be  now  consideied  alwaya  Fegolar.  The  tiarty  are  theae :  "li^e,  bend,  buUd^ 
hn,  oUmb^  engt,  dream,  fold,  freigbt,  ffeid,  heat,  heme,  help,  jay,  lei^  lift,  ttfrH  melt,  owe,  quit, 
rant,  rot,  MdU^  ^eO,  qiU;  jMm^  wwfa,  wmmn^  in^  «wrfe"  8m  Jkartiom't  Grtmn^  9t— 4fi. 


LIST  OF  THE  REDUNDANT  VERBS. 


Present. 

Abide, 

Awake, 

Belay, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bet, 

Betide, 

Bide, 

Blend, 

BlesB, 

Blow, 

Build, 

Bum, 

Buret, 

Catch, 

Clothe, 

Creep, 

Crow, 

Curse, 

Dare^ 

Deal, 

I>ig» 

Dive, 

Dream, 

Dress, 

Dwell, 

Freeze, 

Oeld, 

Oild, 

Gird, 

Grays, 

Grind, 


Heave, 

Hew, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Lade, 

Uy, 

Lean, 

Leap, 

Learn, 

Li^t, 

Mean, 

Mow, 

Mulct, 


Preterit. 
abode  or  abided, 
awaked  or  awoke, 
belayed  or  belaid, 
bent  or  bended, 
ber^  or  bereaved, 
beaou^i  or  beneoud, 
betted  or  bet, 
betided  or  bead, 
bode  or  bided, 
blended  or  blent, 
blessed  or  bleat, 
blew  or  blowed, 
built  or  boilded, 
burned  or  bomt, 
burst  or  bursted, 
caught  or  catcbed, 
clouied  or  dad, 
crept  or  creeped, 
crowed  or.  crew, 
cursed  or  curst, 
dared  or  dnnt, 
dealt  or  deiled, 
dug  or  digged, 
dived  or  OOTe, 
dreamed  or  dzeamt, 
dressed  or  drest, 
dwelt  or  dwelled, 
froze  or  freezed, 
gelded  or  g^i, 
^ded  or  gilt, 
gprded  or  girt, 
graved, 

ground  or  grinded, 
hung  or  bulged, 
heated  or  het, 
heaved  or  hove, 
hewed, 

kneeled  or  knelt, 
knit  or  knitted, 
laded, 

laid  or  layed, 
leaned  or  leant, 
leaped  or  let^t, 
learned  or  learnt^ 
lighted  or  lit, 
meant  or  meaned, 
tnowed, 

mulcted  or  mulct, 


Imperfect  PartidpU. 
abiding, 
awaking, 
belaying, 
bending, 
bereaving 
beaeeohing, 
betting, 
betiding, 
Udin^, 
blending, 


blowing, 

building, 

burning, 

bursting, 

catching, 

clothing, 

creeping, 

crowing, 

cursing, 

daring, 

dealing, 

di^^ 

diving, 

dreanung, 

dresung, 

dwelling, 

&eeang, 

gelding, 

gUding, 

girding, 

graving, 

grinding, 

handling, 

heating, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

kneeUn^ 

knitting, 

lading, 

laying, 

leaning, 

leaping, 

learning, 

lighting, 

meamng, 

mowing, 

mulcting. 


Perfect  Participle, 
abode  or  abided, 
awaked  or  awoke, 
belayed  or  bdaid. 
bent  or  bended, 
ber^  or  bereaved. 
bescHuht  or  beieedied. 
betted  or  bet. 
betided  or  betid, 
bode  or  bided, 
blended  or  blent, 
blessed  or  bleat 
blown  or  blowed. 
built  or  builded. 
burned  or  burnt, 
burst  or  bursted. 
caught  or  catcbed. 
clouied  or  dad. 
cr^  or  OTeeped. 
crowed. 

cursed  or  curst, 
daied. 

dealt  or  dealed. 
dog  or  digged, 
dived  or  ajven. 
dreamed  or  dreamt, 
dressed  or  dreet 
dwelt  or  dwelled, 
frozen  or  freezed. 
gelded  or  g^t. 
gilded  or  gilt 
girded  or  ^rt 
graved  or  graven, 
ground  or  grinded, 
hung  or  hanged, 
heated  or  het 
heaved  or  horen. 
hewed  or  hewn, 
kneeled  or  knelt, 
knit  or  knitted, 
laded  or  laden, 
lud  or  layed. 
leaned  or  leant 
leaped  or  let^t* 
learned  or  learnt, 
lighted  or  lit 
meant  or  meaned. 
mowed  or  mown, 
mulcted  or  mulct 


«  »  And  the  mu  In  wbom  the  otU  ^rit  wu,  U&pt  on  Ibam."— Fumtf  Bnuii  xlx,  1&  In  SeotV* 
Bible,  mod  HTwal  othen,  the  word  is  ^*uapad."  Walfar  em,  '*  The  put  Uma  of  thla  verb  to  generaUw  biud 
with  the  dbhthong  ihort;  and  If  »,  it  ongbt  to  b»  n^od  rbyming  with  V«Urr'a  Ami.  ZKA, 

W.  Loqp.   Wotoeater,  who  ImpropcH^  pronouiieeB  ImdmI  in  two  "Upt  or  IBpt,"  nUMHolu  Walker, 

UMl^  "itoashttobe  tpelled  Mpl"— IMmwI and  CMtfori  JXet.,  w.  Lew.  In  the  Hricmn  eMeitaHM 
l*,0(QBarM,  twDqritoUaa.  Ailbr faqpiM or iMpM,  X knew DOtttttillter ante fiwad. 
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Pretent, 
Pass, 
Pay, 

Pen,  (to  coop,) 
Plead, 

Quit, 
I^S 

Sive, 

Saw, 

Seethe, 

Shake, 

Shape^ 

Share, 

Shear, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Slit, 

Smell, 

Sow, 

Speed, 

^11, 

SpiU, 

^lit, 

Sp<nl, 

StaTC, 

Sti^, 

Smog, 

Strire, 

Strow, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, 

Swell, 

ThriYe, 

Throw, 

Wake^ 

Wax, 

Weave, 

Wed, 

Weep, 

Wet, 

Whet, 

Wont^ 
Work, 
Wring, 


Preterit. 
passed  or  past, 
paid  or  payed, 
penned  or  pent, 
pleaded  or  jded, 
proved, 

qnitted  or  qint, 
nvped  or 
reft  or  rw 
rived, 
roasted  or  roast, 
sawed, 

seethed  or  sod, 
shook  or  ahaibd, 
shaped, 
shaved, 

dieared  or  shore, 
shined  or  shcme, 
showed, 

slept  or  sleeped, 
slid  or  slided, 
fitted  or  ali^ 
smelled  or  smelt, 
sowed, 

sped  or  speeded, 
speHed  or  spelt, 
spilled  or  spilt, 
split  or  splitted, 
spoiled  or  spoilt, 
store  or  staved, 
staid  or  stayed, 
Btnmg  or  stringed, 
strired  or  strove^ 
strowed, 

sweated  or  sweat, 
swept  or  sweeped, 
swdled, 

thrived  or  throve, 
threw  or  throwed, 
waked  or  woke, 
waxed, 

wove  or  weaved, 
wedded  or  wed, 
wept  or  weeped, 
wet  or  wetted, 
whetted  or  whet, 
wound  or  winded, 
wont  or  wonted, 
worked  or  wrought^ 
wringcd  or  wrung, 


Imperfect  Partieiple, 
passing, 

paying, 

penning, 

pleading, 

proving, 

quitting, 

rapping, 

reaving; 

riving, 

roosting, 

Bawing, 

seething, 

shaking, 

shaping, 

shaving, 

shearing, 

shining, 

showii^, 


sliding, 
slitting, 
smelling, 
sowing', 
speeding;  . 
spelling, 
spilling, 
splitting, 
spoiling, 
staving, 
staying, 
Btringmg, 
striving, 
etrowing, 
Bweating, 
sweeping, 
swelling, 
thriving, 
throwing, 
waking, 
waxing, 
weaving, 
wedding, 
weeping, 
wetting, 
whetting, 
winding, 
wonting, 
working, 
wringing, 


Perfect  Partieiple. 
passed  or  past 
paid  or  payed, 
penned  or  pent 
pleaded  or  pled, 
proved  or  proven, 
quitted  or  quit.* 
rapped  or  rai 


reft  or  reav 
riven  or  rived, 
roasted  or  roast 
sawed  or  sawn, 
seethed  or  sodden, 
shaken  or'shaked. 
shaped  or  shapen. 
shaved  or  shaven, 
sheared  or  shorn, 
shined  or  shone, 
showed  or  shown, 
dept  or  sleeped. 
didden,  slid,  or  elided. 
sUtted  or  dit 
smelled  or  smelt 
sowed  or  sown, 
sped  or  speeded, 
spelled  or  spelt, 
filled  or  spilt, 
split  or  splitted.f 
spoiled  or  spoilt, 
stove  or  staved, 
staid  or  stayed, 
strung  or  stringed, 
strived  or  striven. 
Btrowed  or  strown. 
sweated  or  sweat 
swept  or  sweeped. 
swelled  or  swollen, 
thrived  or  thriven, 
thrown  or  throwed. 
waked  or  wolre. 
waxed  or  waxen, 
woven  or  weaved. 
wedded  or  wed. 
wept  or  weeped. 
wet  or  wetted, 
whetted  or  whetj 
wound  or  winded, 
wont  or  wonted, 
worked  or  wrought, 
wringed  or  wrung.§ 


*  Aequtt  la  almoBt  »\w,ja  formed  regalarlj,  thus ;  aequit,  acquitted,  (uguttitng,  aequiUed.  Biit,  like  quit.  It 
U  lomotimM  finiDd  in  an  Irregiilar  form  rHo;  which,  If  It  be  allowabU,  wIU  make  It  rcdnndart:  as,  "To  be 
•efirfl  from  mr  conttmul  mwrt." — 9wsawa:  JohtuoiiB  Diet  ''The  writer  tKMBhtnmlfaeowit  of  all  cbarna 
Is  tbis  ngud,^— Judd,  on  Ute  RewdutUmary  War,  p.  5.    "  I  am  glad  I  am  m  aeqmit  of  thu  Undflr-box.  — 

t  "Notbiow  my  Toloal  O,  tlitM's  extreniityl 

Haat  Ihnn  tn  rmtilr'J  anil  tpHlfed  mj pnnr  tmnpinf  *   nif iVi  i  ObM.  f^Br, 
%  Whet  Is  Eoade  rednoilant  In  WebateVa  American  Dtcttonaiy,  aa  waU  aa  la  WdVa  Orammar ;  but  I  eu 
bardlr  afflrm  tb&t  tke  Irregular  Urrm  of  it  is  welt  anthorlKed. 

}  In  8.  W.  ClaiVi  FMettosl  Onmmtr,  flnit  psbUAed  in  184T— ftTook  of  Ugh  pretenetona.  snd  prcpsnd 
opntdj"  ear  Om  adantlon  of  Teaelwr^*— «fsdy-flkrM  out  of  tin  fbregsiiii  idae^Te  Badmidiiit  Verta,  ots 

26 
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DEFECTIVE  VERBa 

A  defective  verb  is  a  verb  tbat  forms  no  participles,  and  is  need  in  bat 
few  of  the  moods  and  tenses ;  as,  bewarej  ought,  nuoth. 

OBSBBTATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — ^When  any  of  the  prindpal  parts  a  TKbare  WBDting,  tin  tenaei  maally  dt^red  from 
those  parts  are  also,  of  oourae,  waating.  AU  the  auxiUaiie^  ezoept  do,  he,  and  home,  if  W6  com- 
pare th«n  with  other  verba,  are  defective ;  but,  Of  mxafiirMi^Uiey  lade  nothing;  forno  completo 
verb  ia  oaod  thraaghoat  bs  an  auxiliary,  except  he.  Aod  Blnce  an  auxiliary  dlfieia  esaentially 
from  a  principal  rerb,  the  propriety  of  referring  may.  eon,  mmt,  and  ahall,  to  the  class  of  defective 
verbs,  ia  at  least  qaestion^le.  In  parsing  tbore  ia  never  any  occaaoa  to  cofl  them  defective 
verba,  because  they  are  always  taken  blether  with  their  principals.  And  though  we  may  tech- 
nically say,  that  their  participles  aro  "  wonfiny,"  it  is  miuulest  ^at  none  are  needed, 

Obs.  2. —  WiU  ia  sometimes  used  as  a  principal  veri^  and  aa  each  it  is  r^iu^^  complete ; 
wiO;  wiOed,  wiUing,  wiUed:  aa  "His  Majesty  tnttod  tiiat  they  ahoold  attend."— CZarendon.  "Ho 
wilb  for  them  a  happiness  of  a  fitr  more  exalted  and  enduring  tuttara" — Qvmity.  "Whether 
tbou  vkUest  it  to  be  a  miaister  to  our  pteasore." — Harria.  "  I  xdHI  ;  be  thou  dean." — Luke,  v,  13. 
"  Nevertheless,  not  aa  I  wiU,  but  as  thou  unU." — MatL,  xxvi,  39.  "  lb  wiU  is  present  with  me." 
— Rom.,  vii,  18.  But  uiouid  is  sometimes  also  a  {oincipal  verb;  aa,  "What  wouid  this  man?" — 
Fi)pe.  "  Would  Qod  that  all  the  Lord's  poople  were  propheta" — limnb.,  xi,  29.  "  And  Israel 
WMld  none  of  me." — Ptalm,  Ixxxi,  11.  Kwe  refer  this  indefinite  preterit  to  the  same  root,  wiU 
becomes  redundant;  wiU,  viBed  or  wotdd,  w&inff,  w^ed.  In  respect  to  time,  tmuU  is  loMdeftnUa 
than  vOled,  though  both  are  called  preterits.  It  is  OMnmon,  and  perfa^s  best^  to  oMknder  them 
distinct  verbs.   Xhe  latter  only  can  he  a  portidple:  aa, 

"  How  rarely  does  It  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  w^d  to  love  his  enemlear— ^SAobpaors. 

Osa.  3. — Tho  remunii^  defeetivo  vorbs  are  only  five  or  six  qnestumable  term^  which  our 
grammarians  know  not  well  bow  else  to  explain ;  some  of  them  being  now  neariy  obsoleta^  and 
others  never  having  been  yory  proper.  Begone  is  a  needless  coalition  of  be  aod  gone,  better  written 
aepaxately,  unlosa  Dr.  Johnson  is  right  in  calling  tho  compound  an  interyecUon :  aa, 

"  Begone!  the  goddess  cries  with  stem  disdun, 
Begone  I  HOT  dare  the  ballow'd  stream  to  stain  I" — Addiaon. 
Beware  also  seems  to  be  a  needicaa  compound  of  he  and  the  okt  elective  ware,  wary,  awaro,  cau- 
tions.  Both  these  are,  of  course,  uaod  only  in  those  forms  of  expresaion  in  which  be  is  proper ; 
as,  "Bewore  of  dogs,  beware  of  evil  workers,  heioare  of  the  concision." — PkHippiane,  ill,  2.  "But 
we  mttrf  hewar^  of  carrying  our  attention  to  this  beauty  too  &r." — fair's  HheL,  p.  119.  Theso 
words  were  fbrmeriy  separated :  afl^  "Of whom  be  tbon  wore  also." — I  TCm.,  ir,  ICT  "Theywera 
ware  it" — Friends'  Bibli,  and  Alqbb'b:         xm,  6.    "  They  were  aaasre  of  tt.'*— Scott's 
Bible:        "  And  in  anhour  tAoJhe  is  not  tmirs  of  him." — Johngon'a  Did^^vt.  Ware.  "Andia 
an  hour  that  ho  ia  not  auwrcof" — Comios  Bibles:  Jfaft,  xxiv,  60.    "Bid  her  well  fie  wo« and 
still  erect" — Mjltok  :  tn  Johnsoiia  Diet.    "  Tbat  even  Silence  uxu  took  ere  she  was  ware." — Id., 
Oomua,  line  &&8.   The  adjective  ware  ia  now  said  to  be  "dbsoletef  but  the  propriety  of  this  as- 
sertion depends  upon  tbat  of  forming  such  a  defective  verb.   What  is  tho  use  of  d(MDg  so? 
"  This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can ; 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man." — Pope. 
The  words  written  separately  will  always  have  tho  same  meaning,  unlosa  wo  onut  the  preposition 
of,  and  suppose  tho  compound  to  be  a  iransiiive  verb.    In  tlJs  case,  the  argument  for  com- 
pounding the  terms  appears  to  be  valid;  as, 

* '  Beware  the  pubhc  laaghier  of  the  town ; 
Thou  springst  a-leak  already  in  thy  crown." — Dryden. 
Obs.  4. — ^The  words  ought  and  own,  without  question,  were  originally  ports  of  tho  redundant 
verb  to  owe ;  thus ;  ouu,  owed  or  ought,  owing,  owed  or  own.   But  both  have  long  been  disjoined 

treated  u  IiilvItik  no  r«galu  or  no  Irregular  fomu.  (1.)  The  follovliig  tventj-nlne  nre  omitted  hj  this  utbor, 
u  If  they  wore  always  regular:  belAf,  bot,  tMtlde,  blei)d,  bleia,  cnrae,  dire,  dreas,  R«]d,  Imd,  leap,  learn,  innlet, 
paaa,  poii,  pltmd,  prove,  rap,  reave,  roast,  aeethe,  smell,  •poll,  atave,  ataT,  Take,  wed,  whet,  wont  C^,)  The  fol- 
lowing thirt^-foiir  are  ffiven  by  bim  aa  belnft  olwoy*  irntfular:  aUde,  Mud.  bewech,  blew,  burat,  catch,  chide, 
ereep,  deal,  freeze,  grind,  hang,  knit,  lade,  Uy,  inaaa,  Mf,  ahaiEa,  daop,  dlde,  apeed,  neD,  spUl,  qiUt  ■trlng, 
ttriro,  gwent,  (woep,  thrive,  throw,  weave,  waepv  Wlt|  wmo.  Tblrtr-tveof  tbenlaet^flvearemaderednndaat 
bj  him,  though  not  so  colled  In  his  book. 

In  WeH»'»  Soliool  Oramsur,  "  the  113th  Thotuand,*'  dated  IflSO,  the  defldeodea  of  tho  foregninf;  Unda,  If  I 
un  rf^t  ar«  about  fifty.  Thb  author'*  "  list  of  Irregular  Verb*"  baa  forty-four  Rednndanta,  to  which  he 
aslgna  a  refcnliir  form  as  well  as  an  trregalar.  He  la  here  abont  u  much  nearer  right  than  Clark,  aa  this  nnm- 
ber  snrpaMes  Uilr^.two,  and  oomea  tovardi  nlnety-flva.  The  words  abont  whldi  they  differ,  are— pen,  aKtA«, 
aod  lahet,  of  the  former  nnmbor:  and  eateh,  deal,  hang,  kaU,  epelt,  aptU,  e»eat,  and  thrive,  of  the  latter. 

*  In  tbo  following  example,  there  Is  a  different  phraseology,  whieti  aeeme  not  so  well  suited  to  the  aenae : 
"  Bnt  we  mtwf  be  aware  of  ImagliiinK,  that  we  render  style  stating  and  enreaalTe,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied 
use  of  cpitheta."— fibifr**  BlieL,  p.  SS7.  Here,  in  ttead  of  "  be  aware,"  the  author  should  have  said,  "  be. 
wars,"  or  "bs  ware.*"  tbat  b,  be  iMfy,  or  oottHow;  fbr  otMrs  meana  ajvrtaMl, «r  Ififtmwl, a  nuM  verj 
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from  thia  connexioii,  and  hence  owe  has  become  regular.  Own,  as  now  uaed,  is  either  a  pronom- 
inal a^j^cU^^  ^  "  my  Mim  hand,"  or  a  regular  verb  thenoe  derived,  08,  "to  own  a  bouse."  Ou^ht, 
under  the  name  of  a  dq/bcMK  vor^  is  hot  geoerallj  thoo^t  to  be  propedj  lued,  in  this  one  fimn, 
fn  an  the  persons  and  numbers  oT  the  present  and  the  imperfect  tense  of  indicative  and  Bab* 
jonctive  mooda.  Or,  if  it  is  really  of  one  tense  only,  it  is  plainly  on  aorist ;  and  hence  the  time 
mnat  be  apecifled  by  the  infinitive  that  follows :  as,  "He  ought  to  go;  "HQotight  to  have  gone." 
"Iftbou  ought  to  go;  IT  thou  ought  to  have  gone."  Being  originally  a  preterit,  it  never  occurs  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  and  ia  entirely  invariable,  except  in  &e  solemn  stf  le,  where  we  find  ougfUest 
in  both  tenses;  as,  "How  thou  oughtett  to  b^ave  thyselC" — 1  Hm,,  iii,  15.  "Thou  ougkksi 
ttierefore  to  haoeput  my  money  to  the  exchangeia." — MtOL,  xxiv,  37.  Wo  nem  aay,  or  have 
aaid,  "He,  she,  or  it,  oftglUa  or  ougfUeQw*'  Yet  we  manifestly  use  this  verb  in  the  ivaumt  tonse^ 
and  in  the  third  person  Bingular ;  aa,  "  Discourse  ought  always  to  begin  with  a  clear  proposition." — 
Bhir'a  RheL,  p.  217.  I  h&vo  already  observed  that  some  grammarians  improperly  call  ought  an 
auxiliary.  The  learned  authors  of  Brightland's  Grammar,  (which  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,) 
did  80;  «id  also  affirmed  that  must  and  ougM  "have  only  ihepreserU  U'me,"  and  are  alike  inmri- 
ofife.  "It  is  now  quite  obsolete  to  say,  Oiou  ougftiest;  fbr  ought  now  ctiaugcs  its  ending  no  moro 
than  nuuL" — BrighUand's  Gram.,  (approved  by  Isaac  Bkkersiaff,  Esq.,)  p.  112. 

"  Do,  teill,  and  8?iaU,  must,  oconr,  and  may. 
Have,  am,  or  6c,  this  Doctrine  will  display." — lb.,  p.  107. 
Obs.  6. —  Wis,  preterit  teist,  to  know,  to  tliink,  to  suppose,  to  im^nc,  appears  to  be  now  ncariy 
or  quite  obac^ete;  but  it  may  bo  proper  to  explain  it,  because  it  is  Ibund  in  the  Bible:  as,  '^Iwiat 
not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest." — Acta,  xxiii,  6.  "Ho  himself '  w£>f  not  that  his  fhco 
shone.' " — of  StSiilter,  p.  iv.  WU,  to  know,  and  wot,  know,  aro  also  obsolete,  except  in  the 
phrase  to  wii;  which,  being  taken  abstractly,  is  equivalent  to  the  adverb  namely,  or  to  the 
phrase,  that  ia  io  say.  The  phrase,  "toe  do  you  towit,"  ^  2  Cor.,  viii,  Ist,)  means,  "wc  inform 
yon."  Churchill  gives  the  present  tense  of  thia  verb  throe  forms,  wett,  wit,  and  wot ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  authority  for  them  all:  as,  "  Ho  was,  1o  weet,  a  little  roguish  page." — 
Uumaon.  "  But  little  wotieth  he  the  might  of  the  means  liis  folly  despiseth." — 7SQ>per'a  Book  of 
TTwughia,  p.  3^.  7b  wii,  used  alone,  to  indicate  a  thing  ^ken  o^  (as  the  French  use  their  in- 
finitive, savotr,  d  taooir,  or  tho  phrase,  e'est  d  »ai>(>fr,)i8nndoabtedly  an  elliptical  expreswm: 
|T6bably  fbr,  "  /  give  you  to  wUf'  I  o.,  "  I  givo  you  to  know."  IVvw,  to  think,  oocun  in  the 
Bible ;  as,  "  I  trow  noL" — K  ThsL  And  Coar  gives  it  aa  a  defective  verb;  and  only  in  the  first 
person  tdngular  of  the  preasnt  indicative,  "I  trow."  ■  Webster  and  Worcester  mai^  the  words  aa 
obsolete;  hut  ^  W.  Scot^  in  the  Lady  (tf  tho  Lake,  has  this  Imo; 

"Thinkst  thou  he  trowed  thine  omen  ought?" — Canto  iv,  stanza  10. 
QvoOi  and  quod,  for  say,  eaUh,  or  said,  are  obsolete,  at  used  only  in  ludicrous  languaga  Webster 
supposes  these  words  to  be  equivalent,  and  each  confined  to  the  first  and  thinl  persons  of  ttie 
present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  tlio  indicativo  mood.  Johnson  says,  that,  "  quath  you,"  aa  used 
by  Sdney,  ia  irregular;  hut  Tooke  assures  u.",  that  "Tho  A  in  quoth,  does  not  designate  the  third 
person." — Diversions  ofPurl/^/,  YoL  ii,  p.  323.  They  aro  each  invariable,  and  always  placed  be- 
sm  the  nominative:  as,  quoth  I,  quoth  he. 

"Tea,  BO  sayst  thou,  (quod  Troylus,)  alasl" — Chauar, 

"  I  foare,  quod  ho,  it  wyll  not  ba" — Sir  T.  More. 

"  Stranger,  go  I  Heaven  bo  thy  guide  I 
Quod  the  beadsman  of  Nith-tide." — Bums. 
Obs.  6. — IfethinJcs,  Q.  c,  to  mo  if  thinks,)  for  I  thmk,  or,  it  seems  to  ms,  with  its  preterit  »n»> 
thought,  (i  o,,  to  mo  it  thought,)  is  called  by  Dr.  JohnHon  an  "  ungrammatical  word."  Ho 
imagined  it  to  bo  "a  Norman  corruption,  tho  French  being  opt  to  confound  me  and  I." — Jbh. 
Did.  It  is  indeed  a  puzzling  anomaly  in  our  langTiage,  though  not  witliout  some  Anglo-Saxon 
«  Latin  parallels;  and,  liko  ita  kindred,  "mo  seemeih,"  or  " mcseei/is,"  ia  littlo  worthy  to  he 
coonteoanoed,  thot^h  often  used  by  Dryden,  Pope^  Addison,  and  other  good  writers.  Our  lexi- 
cographers  call  it  an  imperaoaal  twr6,  beratuse,  being  compoonded  with  an  objective,  it  cannot  have 
a  ncxninMlve  expressed.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  adverb  apparenUy ;  and  if  impersonal,  it 
is  also  defective ;  for  it  has  no  participles,  no  "  maihinking,"  and  no  participial  construction  of 
"meftofiffW;"  though  Webster's  American  Dictionary,  whetlicr  quarto  or  octavo,  absurdly  suggests 
that  the  latter  word  may  bo  used  aa  a  participle.  In  the  Bible,  we  find  tlx-  following  text;  "Me 
UUnketh  the  running  of  tho  foremost  ia  like  tlio  mnnin"  of  Ahimnaz." — 2  Snm.,  xviii,  27.  And 
BfiltMl  improperly  makes  thought  on  impersonal  verb,  apparently  govcniin^  Ibo  .scjKiralo  objective 
pnnonnAtin,-  as, 

"  mm  thought  he  by  tho  brook  of  Chorith  stood."— P.  7?.,  B.  ii,  1.  2G1. 

Obs.  7, — Some  verbs  from  tho  nature  of  tlio  subjecte  to  which  thoy  refer,  ctc  eliiefly  confined  to 
the  third  person  singular;  as,  "It  rains;  it  snows;  it  freeze;  it  haili;  iC  it  thundtrs." 

These  have  been  called  impersonal  verbs;  because  the  neuter  pronoun  it,  which  is  commonly  used 
before  them,  does  not  seem  to  represent  any  noun,  but,  in  connexion  with  tho  verb,  merely  to 
expniHg  a  state  of  things.  They  are  however,  in  &ct,  neither  impersonal  nor  dcfbotirc.  Some,  or 
all  t^them,  may  poaaibly  teke  some  other  nominative.  If  not  a  difli^rent  person ;  an.  *'  Tlio  Lord 
roMMd  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Gomonah,  brimstone  and  fire." — Geo.,  xix,  24.  "The  Ood  of 
1^  AwufereA."— AoAn^  xxix,  3.    "  Ouut  thou  (Atttu&r  with  a  voico  liko  him? '— J^^  xl,  9. 
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Id  short,  as  Harris  obscrvea,  "The  doctrine  of  Impencmal  Veiba  has  been  Justly  reacted  \ij  the 
Imt  grammariaas,  both  aacieat  aoid  modem." — Hermm,  p.  116. 

Osa.  8. — 'Qj  some  writen^  w<hx1s  of  this  kind  are  called  MoMparaemi  Verbe;  that  ii,  verbe  of 
one  person.  Thla  name,  though  not  very  prcqpuiy  compoundud,  is  perh^  mem  fit  than  the  other; 
but  wo  have  little  occasion  to  speak  these  rerbe  as  a  lUstiact  cla.^  iu  our  language.  Br.  Mar- 
ray  says,  "  What  is  called  an  impersonal  verb,  is  not  bo  ;  for  licr^i,  juv-etij  and  opport-et,  have  Tfta, 
that  thirig,  or  ii,  in  their  composition."— flwtory  of  Sia-vpean  Latigiiages,  VoL  ii,  p.  146.  Ad,  irk, 
and  behoove,  are  regular  verto  and  tranutive;  bnt  they  are  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular : 
as,  "  What  ailt  jrou?" — "It  irka  rae." — "  It  befioovee  joa."  The  last  tvo  are  obscdesceot,  or  at 
least  not  in  very  common  ose.  In  Latin,  jKuatw  raAi,  m  iwatm  of  ttie  paanve  finn,  are  (rften 
med  impwamially,  or  vlthoat  an  obvioua  nominatiTs;  and  fiiii  elUptioal  ooDstnictioQ  it  8oaw> 
times  imitated  in  En^isli,  eqieoially  by  the  poeti:  as, 

^  Ueaowhile,  ere  tiios  wu  vAm'tf  and/eid|^d  on  earth. 
Within  the  gates  oT  Holi  sat  Sn  and  Death."— ifittiMi,  P.  A,  a  x,  L  23a 

"FcHthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  i^d  wcm  run 
By  aogela  numy  and  titroug,  who  intorpos'd." — leL,  B.  ti,  L  336. 


LIST  OF  THE  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 


Pretent. 

Beware, 

<^ 

May, 

MethmkB, 

Must, 

Ollgh^ 


Preterit. 

could. 

might. 

methought. 

must,* 

ought* 


Present. 
Shall, 

wm,t 

Quoth, 

Wis, 

Wit, 


Preterit, 

should. 

would. 

quoth. 

wi8t| 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 
PRAXIS  VL— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In  the  Sixth  Praxis,  it  it  required  of  the  pujnl — to  distinguish  and  define  the  dif- 
ferent parte  of  tpeech,  and  the  classes  and  modification  of  the  Abticles,  Novss, 
Adjeciitbs,  PROXonNS,  and  Verbs. 

The  definitions  to  be  gieen  in  the  Suth  Praxis,  are  two for  an  article,  six  for  a  nmm, 
three  fitr  an  ae^eetivej  six  for  a  pronoan^  seven  for  a  verb  finite^  five  for  an  infini- 
tive^ tmd  onef^  o  participle^  on  adverby  a  co^unction,  a  prgiotitiony  or  an 
intayection.    Thus : — 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 

"  The  freedom  of  choice  seems  essential  to  happiness ;  because,  properly  speaking, 
that  is  Dot  our  own  which  ia  imposed  upon  us." — DillwyiCs  R-fiections,  p.  109. 

3%c  U  tha  definite  ftiHele.  I.  Aa  «rtlde  ia  the  word  tht,  on,  or  a,  wUob  we  put  before  noone  to  limit  their  dg- 
nlftoktioiL,   8.  Tbe  definite  ftrttela  U  tA«,  wUch  denote*  eome  putieoUr  tUng  or  thiagt. 

Fr*tdom  U  m  eonunon  noon,  of  the  third  penon,  ^gnUr  namber,  neater  gander,  uid  nomlnatlTo  cue.  1.  A 
nonn  U  the  name  of  enj  person,  pUoe,  or  thing,  tb«t  can  be  known  i  r  mentioned.  A  common  nonn  la 
the  name  of  ■  eort,  kind,  or  eUae,  of  belngi  or  thingn  8.  The  third  person  ia  that  which  donotee  the  per- 
Bon  or  thing  merely  apoken  of.  4.  The  alngnUr  namber  la  that  whidi  denotea  but  one.  61  The  neuter  gen* 
der  la  that  which  denotea  thlnge  Uiat  are  neither  male  nor  female.  4.  The  nomliiattTe  cue  la  that  fonn  or 
etate  of  a  nonn  or  prononn,  which  iiauall7  denotea  the  autiJect  of  a  flnlta  verb. 

Ct^laaprepodtion.  I.  A  prepoaltloa  la  a  word  uaed  to  e^qireaa  eome  relation  of  dlAnol  tUogs  thonghta  to 
•aeb  other,  and  ia  generally  placed  before  a  noon  or  a  pronoun. 

Choics  la  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  penon,  alngubu:  uumber,  neuter  gender,  and  oldeoUTB  caae.  1.  A  noon 
It  the  name  of  any  person,  plaoe,  or  thing,  that  can  be  ktuiwn  or  mentioned.  2.  A  common  noun  la  the 
name  of  a  aort,  kind,  or  oUaa,  of  bolnga  or  thing*.  3.  The  third  penon  la  that  which  denotea  the  pemiD  or 
thing  luerolr  spoken  of.  4.  The  lingular  number  ii  that  which  denotea  but  one.  5.  The  neater  gender  la 
that  which  dengtea  tbluga  that  are  neither  male  nor  female.  6.  The  objecttre  caae  U  that  form  or  itate  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun,  which  nauiUly  denotea  the  ol^eat  of  a  Terh,  partidide,  or  prepodtloD. 

Sttm*  ia  a  re^^ar  neuter  rerb,  ttam  aoMn,  mtmedy  mmif^,  aemwd;  found  in  the  indicative  mood,  preteat 
tenae,  third  poraon,  and  aingular  number.  1,  A  verb  ia  a  word  that  lignifiea  to  ba,la  act,  or  (o  be  iwleii 
tqwa.  3.  A  regotar  verb  la  a  verb  that  forma  the  preterit  and  tbe  peifeet  partial  by  — —'"g  dwei. 
8.  A  BootOT  Ten  la  a  nrb  that  a^prewa  nelthv  action  nor  iiaadou,  bat  riraply  belnA  or  a  atate  of  baliifc. 
4.  Tbe  IndleatiTe  mood  ia  that  fbrm  of  the  verb,  wUeh  aimplj  lodloatee  or  declarea  a  thing,  or  attaaqsM- 

*  Dr.  Cromble  contenda  that  mtMt  end  ought  are  need  only  fn  the  present  tenae.    (See  hU  TrtnHae,  p.  SOL) 
In  thiaho  is  wrong^eepeoially  with  regard  to  the  latter  word.    Lemile,  and  hlacopjlat  Bulllona.  adopt  the  same 
.       .r-    ...  h  a  preeent  and  [a]  paat  rfgnlficatlon," 

.  thua  we  aay,  'he  viU  go;'  and  'hetrilblo 

 confined  hla  remarka  to  the  /amiliitr  atj/U,  In 

which  all  the  auxIUiriea,  except  do,  be,  and  Aure,  are  Infiaxlblc.  For,  In  the  aolemn  style,  we  do  not  aay,  "  Thou 
w«I  KO."  but,  "  Thou  urf«  go.'^' 

{  "HAD-l-WIST.  A  proverbial  exproadon.  Oh  that  I  had  known.  aomr.'^—Chnlnters'a  Diet.,  alio  ITab- 
ater' a  In  thli  phrase,  which  la  here  needlesily  eampotrnded,  and  not  vary  nopsrty  enUned,  we  w«  trial  used 
aaaperfbatparttcMe.  But  the  word  la  obMlgta.  '^AadZwM,"  lathai«waaBOtsoMepliTise,nwaidi«^IfI 
had  fcoowa,  or, "  O  that  I  had  kmn." 
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Oon.  S.  The  preKnt  tanw  Lt  tint  wUeh  exnnmaa  vbkt  now  exMs,  or  U  UUng  plus.  6.  The  third  per- 
•on  ii  that  wbtch  deootea  the  perwD  or  Uuog  merelj  apoken  ot  7.  The  dagular  nnmber  ii  thkt  wudi 
denote*  but  one. 

Jhnntial  la  ■  common  adJectlTe,  eompftred  bymeuu  of  th«adverlMi  MtenMoi,  more  etaenUal,  titott  ttaenUal : 
or,  «Mrn(i<iZ,  law  ewmffal,  Ictue  MunNoL  1.  An  adjectlva  In  k  word  mddad  to  ■  iMnn  or  proDOun,  ud 
general);  exprcMM  qnalter.  %,  A  onnBOD  •djuetlTe  &  nj  ordlaMT  cpUhet,  or  k^Jsctlre  dflmtliv  quUlT 
or  altiutloa.  3.  TboBe  adJectiTes  wUoh  be  wled  lo  niwe,  but  not  In  form,  Me  oMipuvd  £7  meu* 
of  adrertM. 

2b  U  A  prepoailion.  1.  A  pr^oaitlou  In  a  word  uaed  to  upreat  stnae  relation  of  different  ttiloga  or  thoai^U  to 
eacn  other,  and  ia  generally  olncad  beToro  a  noun  or  a  proDOun. 

fiqpfriiMM  U  ft  canunon  noun,  ot  the  third  peraon,  dupilar  onmher,  neater  g«nder,  and  obJerllTe  etue.  I.  A 
Mnn  la  the  name  of  anr  peraon,  pUee,  or  thing,  that  cnn  be  known  or  mentioned.  8.  A  common  noun  la 
the  name  of  ft  ami,  kind,  of  claaa,  of  belnga  or  tblnga.  S.  Tbo  third  peraon  ta  that  which  d^notee  the  per^ 
aoo  or  thing  merdr  q^oken  of.  4.  Tba  ringular  number  la  that  whkb  denotea  but  one.  tk  The  neuter  gen- 
der ia  that  whloh  denotea  tbltwi  that  are  neither  male  uor  famale.  6.  Ttia  olfjeclive  ease  in  (hat  form  or 
atate  of  a  nonn  or  pronoun  whkb  uanally  denotea  tlie  ottJeot  of  a  vert),  participle,  or  prepcaitlon. 

Baamm  la  a  conjunction.  1.  A  oaqjunctlon  ia  a  word  uaed  to  coooeot  word*  or  aentencei  la  conatraeUon,  ami 
to  chow  the  dependenee  of  tha  torma  so  oo^iiiecled. 

Atverfy  la  an  adverb.  1.  Ad  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  n  tbiIh  &  pnrUc^te,  so  a41eatlT«,  orna  other  ndml); 
and  geoaraUr  espreaae*  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner. 

Speaktng  la  a  participle.  1.  A  participle  la  «  word  dorired  fhnn  a  verb,  participating  the  proportloa  of  a  verb, 
and  of  an  a^Jeetlve  or  a  nonn ;  and  la  gaoerall;  formed  b;  addlns  tng,  d,  or  «((,  to  Uio  Ten. 

3ftat  la  a  pronominal  a^JeetlTo,  not  compared ;  atanding  for  tkul  tmng,  la  thr  third  peraon,  abu^uUr  number, 
nontn  gondor,  and  nomloatlTe  eaae.  (See  Ooa.  Utb,  p.  SM,]  1.  An  adjeollve  la  a  word  added  to  a  nonn 
or  noBoan,  and  nnanUj  expreaaea  quality,  ii.  A  prooomlDal  adieetWe  ia  a  deflnltlTo  word  which  maj 
dt&er  aeeompMqrllo  nonn,  or  repreaent  It  nnderatood.  8.  Tho  third  peraon  la  that  wUeh  deiMtee  the  pemoD 
or  thing  mmij  nokon  ot  A,  The  aingular  nnmber  It  that  whloh  denotea  bnt  oar.  t.  The  neuter  gao- 
der  la  that  which  denotes  thing*  that  are  neither  malo  nor  female.  0.  The  oomlnatlTO  eaae  fa  that  form  or 
atate  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which  usually  denotea  tha  autiJeot  of  a  finite  verb. 

Ijia  an  Irregular  neuter  verb,  from  [w,  wu,  being,  bam;  fonnd  In  the  Indicative  mood,  present  trnao,  third 
peraon,  and  aineular  number.  I.  A  verb  la  a  word  that  algnlflea  to  be,  to  aet.  or  lo  le  aeled  upon.  S.  Ad 
Irr^nlar  verb  la  a  verb  that  doea  not  form  the  preterit  and  tho  perfect  panlcljile  by  aiauming  d  or  cd,  8. 
A  neuter  verb  ia  a  verb  that  expreaaea  neitbcr  action  nor  paralon,  but  ^-ply  being,  or  a  atate  of  beln^  4 
The  Indicative  mood  ia  ttiat  form  of  the  verb,  which  siniply  Indicate*  or  derliirca  a  thing,  or  aaka  a  qnea- 
tion.  Ol  The  praaent  tenae  la  that  which  expreaaea  what  now  exiata,  or  la  taking  place.  8.  The  third  per- 
aon ia  that  which  denotes  tba  peraon  or  thing  merely  spoken  oL  T.  The  alugtilar  number  is  that  wbldi 
denotea  but  one. 

Xot  la  an  adverb.  1.  An  adverb  ia  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  partldple,  ftn  adjoottn,  or  an  other  adverb ;  and 
generally  expraaaoa  time,  place,  dej^ree,  or  manner. 

Omr  la  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  fint  pemon,  ploral  nnmber,  maaenUne  gendor,  and  poawndve  case,  1.  A 
pronoun  is  a  word  need  In  atead  of  a  noun.  2.  A  peraonal  pronoun  la  a  pronoun  thut  aLcva,  by  Its  fonn,  of 
what  peraon  It  faL  S.  Tha  flrat  person  is  that  wblci)  denotes  the  speakar  or  writer.  4^  Tho  plnral  number 
is  that  which  dsnotes  mora  than  on&  6.  The  mascnlina  gender  Is  that  which  denotea  peraona  or  animBlii  i>f 
the  male  kind.  t.  Tb»  poaaewdvo  ease  is  that  A>rm  or  atato  of  a  nonn  or  pronoun,  which  usually  dauottu 
tho  relatlan  of  property. 

Own  la  a  prooomtnal  aidjcctive,  not  oomparod.  1,  An  adjective  1]  a  word  added  to  a  noon  or  pronoun,  and  pc- 
oally  expreaaea  quality.  8.  A  pronoroiiuil  adjective  la  a  dtflnitivo  word  which  may  citner  accompany  I'a 
noun,  or  repreaent  it  nnderatood.  S,  Tboso  atUeottres  wboae  aignlfloatlon  does  not  admit  of  dlfliu«nt  d«.- 
gioei  cannot  bo  compared. 

VJUcA  Is  a  relative  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  ringnlar  nnmber,  ncnter  gender,  and  nominative  case.  1.  A 
pronoun  is  n  word  nsad  In  stead  oi  a  noon.  2.  A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  thnt  reprpsenta  an  antece- 
dent word  or  phrase,  and  eonnaeta  dtfliirent  daaaes  of  a  aeutenea.  S.  The  third  perwn  is  that  which  denotea 
tlte  peraon  or  thing  merely  apoken  of.  4.  The  slngnlar  nnmber  la  that  wfalca  denotes  bnt  one.  fi.  Tho 
neater  gender  fa  that  which  denotes  things  tliat  are  nether  mala  nor  femsle.  C  The  nomlnallve  case  is  tlut 
form  or  atate  of  a  nonn  or  prooona  whl(£  usnally  denotea  the  aut)]ect  of  a  finite  verb, 

b  f mposRl  la  a  regular  naadve  verb,  from  the  active  verb,  impost,  impomd,  intpoalng,  Aiijioesif,— pasrive,  to 
ifimpotai;  found  In  tha  faidleative  mood,  preaent  tense,  third  person,  and  slngnlarnnmber.  1.  A  verb 
Is  a  word  that  algnUlaa  to  he,  to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon,  i,  A  regular  verb  la  a  verb  that  forma  the  preterit 
and  tha  perfect  partidple  ssawnilng  doi  ed.  8.  A  poaaire  verb  la  a  verb  that  represents  the  sn^cct,  or 
whnt  tho  nomlnailTe  expresses,  as  being  aetod  upon.  <  The  Indleatlve-mood  Is  that  form  of  the  verb 
wUdidmplT  Indicates  or  dedares  a  thing,  or  asks  a  question.  B.  The  preaent  tenae  la  that  which  expreaaea 
rtnt  now  onsts,  ta  la  taking  plaeo.  6.  The  third  person  la  that  which  denotes  lbs  psnon  or  tUng  merely 
^dkea  e£  T.  The  dngnlar  number  Is  that  which  dcaotss  bnt  oa«. 

0)W»  Is  n  mmasMon.  1.  A  pmosMon  Is  ft  word  nseu  to  svpreas  some  rebttkm  of  dUfarsnt  tUngs  or  Oiongltts 
to  mm  ouier,  and  Is  gsonslfr  pkeed  before  «  nonn  or  »  pronoun. 

Cslsftpemonal^ononn,  of  tbafirst  person,  pinni  nnmber,  maaeuUne  gander,  and  ohjeetlve  ease,  1.  A  pro- 
noun Is  a  word  used  In  stwd  <tf  ft  nonn.  8.  A  personal  pronoon  la  a  pronoun  tbat  shows,  by  its  form,  of 
what  peraon  U  lai  K.  The  flrst  person  Is  tbat  wneh  denotes  the  nMftker  or  writer.  4,  The  plnnl  nnmber 
Is  that  wUrh  denotes  more  than  one.  tL  The  maseuUna  gender  Is  that  which  denotes  pertmui  or  animals  of 
tha  male  Und.  0,  Tho  ot^ectfrs  esse  Is  that  form  or  otnto  vt  n  noon  or  pruaonn,  whkli  tumuli/  donotos  the 
ol4ect  of  n  Tsrb,  panielplei  or  prapodHon. 


LsssoN  1 — PABsnre. 

"  He  has  degiree  after  the  kingdom,  and  makes  no  qnestkm  bnt  it  ahall  bo  his ;  he 
wills,  runs,  strives,  believes,  hopes,  praja,  rakU  scnptarea,  observes  dutks,  and  re- 
gards ordhuiDceA."— Pemnijrtoni  ii|  124. 

**  Wo  onto  yon,  Iiiwyers  1  for  ye  hare  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge :  ye  ^nter 
not  in  yourselves,  and  them  tbat  were  entering  in  ye  hindned." — Luke,  3d,  £2. 

"  Above  all  (^er  liberties,  give  me  (he  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 
freely,  according  to  my  coDscience."— J/c^ton. 

**  Eloquence  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Ixmginns  illnstrates  this 
observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  '  Liberty,'  he  remarks,  '  is  the  nurse  of 
tme  genius;  it  animates  tho  spirit,  and  invi^rates  the  hopes,  of  men;  it  excites 
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honourable  emulatioa,  and  a  desire  of  excelling  in  every  art.*" — Blair's  Bhet^ 
p.  237. 

"  Nono  of  the  faculties  common  to  man  and  tbe  lower  animals,  conceive  the  idea 
of  civil  liberty,  any  more  tbnn  that  of  religion." — Spurzheim,  on  £ducation,  p.  259. 
**  Whoever  ia  ml  aWe,  or  does  not  dare,  tt>  think,  or  does  not  feel  contradictiona  and 
absunlitiea,  is  uiitit  for  a  retiued  religion  and  civil  liberty." — lb.,  p.  25B. 

The  too  great  number  of  journals,  and  the  extreme  partiality  their  authors,  have 
much  dissredited  thetn.  A  man  must  have  great  talents  to  please  all  sorts  of  readers ; 
and  it  is  iin])ossible  to  please  all  auUiont,  who,  generally  speaking,  cannot  bear  with 
tiie  nioit  ju  licious  and  most  decent  criticisms." — Formst/'a  BeUcs-Letlrea,  p.  170. 

"  Son  of  mau,  I  have  broken  the  aim  of  Pharaoh  kii^  of  Egypt ;  and,  lo,  it  shall 
not  bo  bound  up  to  be  healed,  to  put  s  roller  to  Imid  it,  to  make  it  strong  to  hdd 
the  swonj." — £>'zekielf  xxx,  21. 

"  Yet  he  was  humble,  kind,  forgiving,  meek. 
Easy  to  be  entreated,  gracious,  mild  *, 
And,  with  all  patience  and  affection,  taught, 
Hebuked,  persuadedf  tolaeel,  connselled,  warned." — PoUok,  6.  ix. 

Lbsson  TL — Pabbiko. 

"What  is  coming,  will  come ;  what  is  proceeding  onwud,  verges  towards  oom- 
pletion." — Br.  Marrai/'t  Sarop.  Zanff.,  i,  324.  "  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  art 
of  printing,  we  should  now  have  had  no  learning  at  all ;  for  books  would  have 
pervihed  &3ter  than  they  could  have  been  transcribed." — J)r.  JohntoH't       iji,  400, 

*'  Pasmonate  reproofe  are  li^  medidnes  given  scalding  hot :  the  patient  cann(A 
take  them.  If  we  wish  to  do  good  to  those  whom  we  rebuke,  we  should  labour  for 
meekness  of  wisdom,  and  use  soft  words  and  hard  arguments." — Dodd. 

**  My  prayer  for  you  is,  that  God  may  guide  ^ou  oy  his  counsel.  Mid  in  the  end 
bring  you  to  glory :  to  this  purpose,  attend  diligently  to  the  dictates  of  his  good 
spirit,  which  you  may  hear  ivithin  you;  for  Christ  saith, '  He  that  dwelleth  with 
you,  shall  be  in  you.'  And,  us  you  hear  and  obey  him,  he  will  conduct  you 
tiirough  this  troublous  world,  in  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  land  ^ou  at 
last  in  the  habitations  of  everlasting  rest  and  peace  wiUb  ^e  Lord,  to  praise  him  for 
ever  and  ever." — T.  Gwin. 

"By  matter,  we  mean,  that  which  is  tangible,  extended,  and  divimble;  by  mind, 
that  which  perceives,  refiects,  wills,  and  reasons.  These  properties  are  wholly  dis- 
similar and  admit  of  no  comparison.  To  pretend  that  mind  is  matter,  is  to  propose 
a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  is  just  as  absurd,  as  to  pretend  that  matter  is  mind." 
— Gumey'a  PortabU  Evidence,  p.  78. 

"  If  any  one  should  think  all  this  to  he  of  little  impOTtanoe,  I  desire  him  to  con* 
aider  what  he  would  think,  if  vice  had,  essentially,  and  in  its  nature,  these  advan- 
tageous tendentaes,  or  if  virtue  had  essentially  tne  direct  o(»itraiy  ones." — Butler^ 
p.  99. 

"  No  man  can  write  mmpler  and  stronger  English  than  the  celebrated  Boz,  and 
this  lenders  us  the  more  annoyed  at  those  manifold  vulgarities  uid  slijshod  errors, 
which  unhappily  have  of  late  years  disfigured  his  productions." — Lmiro  Acthorb 
or  EifOLAND  :  The  JExaminer,  No.  119. 

"  Here  Havard,  all  serene,  in  tiie  same  strains, 

Loves,  hates,  and  rages,  triumphs,  and  ccHnpIaius." — C^urehUl^  p.  8. 
**  Let  Satire,  then,  her  proper  object  know. 
And  era  she  strike,  be  sure  she  strike  a  foe."-^— JbAn  Brown. 

LsssoN  HI. — ^Passing. 

''The  Author  of  nature  has  as  truly  directed  that  vicious  actions,  eonsidei«d  as 
mischievous  to  society,  should  be  punished,  and  has  as  clearly  put  mankind  under  a 
necessity  of  thus  punishing  them,  as  be  has  jiirected  and  necessitated  us  to  preserve 
our  lives  by  food," — Butler's  Arudogy,  p.  88. 

**  An  author  may  injure  his  works  by  olteiii^,  and  even  amending,  the  succesuve 
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editions :  tlio  first  impreauon  sinka  the  deepest,  and  with  the  oredulous  it  can 
rarely  be  efiuccd ;  nay,  ho  will  be  vainly  employed  who  endeavours  to  eradicate  it." 
— Werter^  p.  82. 

"  It  is  well  ordered,  that  oven  the  most  innocent  blunder  ia  not  coinmitted  with 
impunity ;  because,  were  errors  licensed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  inattention  would 
grow  into  habit,  and  be  the  occasion  of  much  hurt." — Karnes^  El.  of  Crit^  i,  286. 

^  The  force  of  language  consists  in  nusing  complete  images ;  which  have  the  effect 
to  transport  the  reader,  as  by  magic,  into  the  very  place  of  the  important  action, 
and  to  convert  him  as  it  were  into  a  spectator,  beholding  every  thing  that  passes." 
—Id.,  ih.,  ii,  241. 

**  An  orator  shonld  not  put  forth  all  hk  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise 
and  grov  up^n  ns,  as  his  discourse  advances."— Sket.^  p.  S09. 

whoi  a  talent  is  ^ven  to  any  oim,  an  aoeoant  is  open  irith  the  ^ver  of  it,  who 
appoints  a  day  in  whioh  he  will  arrive  and  *  redemand  his  own  with  usuiy.' 
We»f»  LetUn  to  a  Young  Lady,  p.  74. 

"  Go,  and  reclaim  the  sinner,  instruct  the  ignorant,  soften  the  obdurate,  and  (as 
occasion  shall  demand)  cheer,  depress,  repel,  allure,  distnrb,  assuage,  GomcAHf  or  ter- 
rify."— Jeminffham^s  Essay  on  Eloquence^  p.  97. 

**    all  the  year  were  pla3ring  holydays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work : 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  aocidentB."—- jSAojfe.,  Hm,  V. 
"  The  man  that  onoe  did  sell  the  lion's  sldn 
While  the  beast  Uv'd,  was  Idll'd  with  htmtiDg  )am^—Id^  Joh.  Biet^  w.  Stast. 

IMPBOPRIKnES  FOR  CORRBCmON. 
SBBOBS  OF  YERBS. 
LiBSON  L— Pbetsrits. 
"In  speaking  oa  a  matter  which  toocht  their  hearts." — PhikHogical  ifaseum,  Vol  i,  p.  441. 
[FoBMULK. — Noi  proper,  bemuo  tha  Terb  toveht  !■  terndaated  lu  I.    But,  accordlag  to  ObMmtton  2nd,  oa 
the IrreKular  TerlM;,  towoA  !■  regular.    Thenfore,  ttila  t  Bbould  be  changed  lo       tboi,  "Id  QeaUng  o&  »  mat- 
te wUch  toiteked  thdr  bettH.^*] 

"  Though  Horace  pubUaht  it  some  time  after."— i,  444.  "The  best  snly'ects  with  whidi  the 
Greek  models  fbmiaht  him."— i,  444.  "  Since  he  attadit  no  thought  to  ft"— ift.,  i,  645. 
"By  what  Blow  steps  the  Greek  alphabet  reacht  its  perfection." — lb.,  i,  651.  "Because  Goetho 
wi^t  to  erect  an  affectionate  memorial " — lb.,  i,  46S,  "  But  the  Saxon  forms  soon  dropt  away," 
— ibp  i,  668.  "It  speaks  of  all  the  towns  that  perisht  in  the  age  of  PhUip;"— ib.,  i,  2S2. 
'•This  ooricht  the  written  language  with  new  words." — lb.,  i,  668.  "  He  merely  turniaht  his 
friend  with  matter  for  laughter." — Ib^  i,  479.  "A  cloud  arose  and  stopt  the  lighL" — Swi^s 
Poms,  p.  313.  "She  slipt  spadOlo  in  her  breast"— Jl.,  p.  371.  "I  guest  the  hand."— A,  pi 
312.  "^tarrontstriptmetotheildQ:  Uy  skia he Bay'd,  my  bairhecropt;  Atbeadaodfoot 
my  body  lopt."— A.,  On  a  Pm,  p.  338.  "I  seethe  greatest  owls  in  yon,  That  ever  screecht  or 
ever  Bew."— p.  403.  "I  sate  with  delight,  From  momiog  till  night"— /&.,  p. 367.  "Dick 
nimbly  skipt  the  gutter." — lb.,  p  375,  "In  at  the  pantiy  door  this  mom  I  slipt" — lb.,  p.  369. 
"Nobody  fiving  ever  touoht  me  but  you."— Waiter's  ParticUss, -p.  92.  "iVeaen^  I  shipj  Past,! 
shipped  or  shipt;  Participle,  shipped  or  shipt" — Murray  Oie  ecAoolnuuter,  Gram.,  p.  31.  "Then 
Vao  king  arose^  and  tare  his  garments." — 2  Sam.,  xiii,  31.  "  When  he  lift  up  his  fimt,  he  knew 
not  iriiere  he  diould  set  it  next"— Anw(m>  **  ^  lift  np  his  spear  against  hnodred,  whom 
he  slew  at  one  tima"— 3  Sail  :  in  Joh.  Diet.  "  Upon  this  chaos  rid  the  cUstressed  aik."— 
BUBHBT;  "On  whose  foolish  honesty,  my  practreee  rid  easy."— Shak.  :  tb.  "That  form  of 
the  first  or  primogental  Earth,  which  rise  immediately  out  of  chaos." — Buonet  :  t&.  "  Sir,  how 
como  it  you  have  holp  to  make  this  rescue?" — Suae.:  in  Joh.  DicL  "He  sware  bo  had  rather 
lose  all  his  father's  images  than  that  table." — Phaohah  :  i&.  "  When  our  languid  dropt  its  an- 
cient terminations." — Dr.  Murray's  JBist.,  ii,  5.  "  When  themselves  they  vilify  d." — MiUtm,  P.  L., 
xi,  S15.  "But  I  ehooaed  lather  to  do  thus."— Borciay'a  Works,  i,  456.  "When  lie  plead 
at^nst  the  parsons."- ^Aoof  Binary,  p.  168.  "  And  he  that  saw  it,  bear  record."— CUfer'f 
Oram.,  p.  72.  "An  hTqtnlar  verb  has  one  more  variation,  as  drive,  drivest,  drives,  drivedst, 
drove,  driving,  driven." — Rev.  Uatt.  Harbisov,  on  tha  Eoffiish  Zar^uage,  p.  260.  "  Beside  that 
Tillage  Hannibal  pitcht  his  camp."— TToUrer's  Ptirtidea,  p.  79.  "He  fetcht  it  even  from 
Tmolus."— p.  114.  "  He  supt  with  liis  morning  gown  on."— 16.,  p.  285.  "Ihoro  stampl 
her  sacred  name." — Bartow's  Oalumbiad,  B.  i,  1.  233. 

"Fist  on  tlie  view  the  great  discoverer  stood. 
And  thus  addrest  the  messenger  <a  good."— ^fcn^  B.  i,  L  658. 
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Lesson  IL — ^Mixed. 
"  Throe  fieemen  wen  bdng  tried  at  tbe  date  of  our  hat  infbrmatkHi."— JftwipqMr. 

[Fouutak— Not  proper,  becaon  tha  participle  being  !■  naed  after  Itm  own  T«rb  wen.  Bat,  Mcordlng  to  Ob- 
Mmtkin  4tb,  on  tha  oomponnd  form  af  BoiUiigftdon,  tbia  Mmplex  paartra  form  la  an  abanrd  Inwmtloii.  Tbar»- 
fon,  Uw  axpraNkm  ataould  b«  cbwiged ;  (hua,  "TbrM  ftvaaaaa  «aara«»(rtel"— or,  latm  r»M<»<tv  (Mr  (rM 
—at  tbe  date  of  aor  laat  loAmnatiaa"] 

"WMe  tho  bouse  was  being  buitt,  msaj  of  tbe  tribe  arriTed." — Soas  Cox's  TVoveb,  p.  102. 
"But  a  foundatioa  has  been  laid  ia  Zion,  and  tiie  cburdi  is  being  built  upon  it" — The  Friend^  ix, 
37T.  "  Aad  one  fourth  of  the  peoi^e  are  being  educated." — East  India  Magazme,  "!nie  preeeo^ 
or  that  whuA  ia  dow  being  done." — Bedit  Grar/L,  p.  13.  "  A  new  church,  called  the  Pantheon, 
is  just  being  completed  in  an  expenaire  Btyle." — O.  A.  Thompson'o  Gvalemala,  p,  467.  "When 
I  laat  saw  him,  he  was  grown  oon^dorabljr." — Murray's  Aey,  p.  233 ;  Merchemfs,  198.  "  I  know 
what  a  ragged  and  dangerous  path  I  am  got  lnta'''-/>mean'«  Oieerof  p.  83.  "  Tou  wve  as 
good  preach  ease  to  one  on  the  radc" — LoMt  Buoy,  p.  38B.  "Thon  bast  heard  me,  and  ait 
become  salvation." — Aol,  czriii,  31.  "While  the  Elemmtaiy  SpelUng-BoiA  was  teing  pre- 
pared for  the  presa" — L.  OoWs  Raiew,  p.  tI  "Language  is  beonne^  in  modem  times,  more 
correct  and  accurate." — Jamieson's  Rhet,  p.  16.  "  If  the  plan  hare  been  executed  in  amr 
measure  answerable  to  the  auUior's  wishes." — liobhia^a  Msi.,  p.  3.  "Tho  vial  of  wrath  is  stdl 
being  poured  out  on  the  seat  of  tbe  boast." — Christian  Ea^erieoct,  p.  409.  "GhriMianit^  waa 
become  the  gsioraOy  adopted  and  established  idq;lonof  th3wh(do  Roman  Bnq^" — Qwm&^M 
Etsaya,  p.  36.  "  Who  wrote  before  the  fliat  century  was  el^ned." — p.  13.  "The  ulf^ul 
and  analogical  form  ia  grown  quite  obsolete." — Laa^t  Gram,,  p.  66.  "The^  lore^  and  their 
hatred,  and  their  envy,  are  perished." — Marray''$  Oram.,  i,  149.  "The  poems  were  got  alffoad 
and  in  a  great  many  hands." — Pr^,  to  Waller.  "  It  is  more  harmomoos,  as  weil  as  more  correct, 
to  say,  '  the  babble  ia  almost  bursted.*  " — GabhetCt  E.  Gram.,  T  109.  "  I  drave  my  suitor  from 
his  mal  humour  of  lora"— SAofc  "  Se  viriliter  expedivit  {Cicero)  "Sie  hath  plaid  the  man." — 
WiOker-s  Partidea,  p.  214.  "Wilt  thou  kill  me,  as  thou  diddest  the  Egyptbut  yesterday."— 
FRiENas'  Bible:  Acts,  vii,  28.  "And  w^  metfaougfatB^  look'd  up  t*bim  from  our  biIL"~Ciw;jey'« 
DaiMat,  a  iii,  L  386.  "Iftar  tihra  doeat  not  tiiink  as  mndi  of  best  diiiwB  h  tiioa  otq^itwt." 
—Mtmoirof  M.  O.  7Aonuu;p.  31.  "When  this wrak waa  beb^ eonmteooed.''— IVV^^Af**  Own^ 
p.  10.  "  Exercises  and  Key  to  tiiig  work  are  btisg  prepared." — lb.,  p.  12.  "James  is  loved,  at 
bmng  loved  by  John." — lb.,  p.  64.  "Or  that  which  is  beir^  exhibitwl" — lb.,  p.  77,  "  He  waa 
being  smitten." — lb.,  p.  78.  "  In  the  passive  state  we  say,  '  I  am  bdng  loved.' " — lb.,  p.  80. 
"  Sabjunctire  Uood :  If  I  am  being  smitten,  If  thou  art  being  smitten,  If  he  is  bomg  smitten." — 
lb.,  p.  100.  "  I  will  not  be  able  to  oonvinco  you  how  super^ial  the  reformation  is." — Chabners't 
Sermona,ji.  88.  "Isald  tomya^  I  will  be  obliged  to  expose  ttie  Ally."— Oftosfftte'xAKiK  p.  3. 
"When  Ciodius,  bad  he  meant  to  return  tliat  day  to  Borne,  most  have  been  arrived." — Admnft 
MeioriCy  i,  418,  "That  the  &ct  has  been  done,  is  being  done,  or  shall  or  will  be  done."— 0.  A 
i%ihM'«  GrwiL,  m.  347  and  356.  "  Am  I  being  instructed  Wrighfs  Gram.,  p.  70.  "  I  am 
diooai^  him."— >  112.  "  John,  who  was  respecting  bis  fittber,  was  obedient  to  his  oom- 
iaiaxia."—Barr«tes  Jteoued  Chvm^  p.  69.  "  The  regkm  echoi  to  the  dadi  tjf  mom."~-BeaiMa 
PocBis,  p.  63. 

"  And  ^tt'  st  on  hi^  and  mak'st  creation's  top 
Tl^  footstool;  and  behold'st  below  thee,  &IL"— AfloA^  B.  vi,  L  663. 

"Andaeaif  tiUMcan'sfepaniahfliiL  and  let 
Uankind  go  &eo^   Thou  ftU'st— be  not  iuipriaed."— /tJ.,  B.  U,  L  118. 

LkBSON  in.  MiXBD. 

"  What  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  altogether." — Bbur's  Shei,  p.  201. 

[F<HDiinA— Not  propor.  beoanie  tha  phraM  had  betttr  been,  la  need  ta  the  aeDae  of  tha  poteotUl  ninparfeek 
Bat,  aoconllng  to  Oboerratlon  17tb,  on  the  ooajngatioiia,  thia  anbatUntlon  of  ona  form  for  anotiter  to  «  qneatloa- 
able  propriety.  Thorefora,  the  regular  form  Mould  bars  b«  pnfbrrad ;  thoB,  *"  What  foUowa,  mtgM  bmr  AOH 
bten  waDtlag  altogether."]  , 

"This  member  of  the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogedier." — lb.,  p.  213. 
"One  or  [the]  other  of  them,  ther^bre,  had  better  have  been  omitted."— p.  212.  "  lYie 
whole  of  this  lost  member  of  the  aentenoe  bad  better  have  been  dmppoi."— lb.,  p.  112.  "In 
this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omitted." — lb.,  p.  173.   *' He  bad  better  bare  aiAl,  *the  pro- 

duciioTis.^" — lb.,  p.  220.  "The  Greeks  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry  to  Orpbeus,  Unus,  and 
3£usfGii3." — lb.,  p.  377.  "  It  has  been  noticed  long  ago,  that  all  these  fictitious  names  have  the 
same  number  of  syllables." — Museum,  i,  471,  "When  I  found  that  he  had  committed 
nothing  worthy  of  death,  I  have  determined  to  send  him," — Acts,  xxv,  25,  "  I  had  rather  be  a 
door-keeper  in  the  hoose  ot  my  God." — Pa.,  Ixxziv,  10.  "  As  for  such,  I  wish  the  Lord  opmx 
their  cfyea."— Barclay's  Werka,  lii,  263.  "It  wonld  a  made  our  pasrai^  over  the  river  very 
^fflcuU."—  Walley,  in  1692.  "  We  should  not  a  been  able  to  have  carried  our  great  gans."— J8. 
"  Others  would  a  questioned  our  prudence,  if  wee  had." — Id.  See  Haichifuonfa  Hist  of  Man., 
i,  478.  "Beware  thou  bee'at  not  becssaa'd;  i,  e.  Beware  tiiat  thou  dost  not  dwin^  into  a  more 
Ciesar." — Harris's  S^-inea,  p.  183.  "  Thou  raisedest  thy  voice  to  record  the  stratagmia  of  needy 
heroes." — Arbothsot:  in  Joh.  Diet,  w.  Scalade.  "life  hutrya  off  apace:  thine  ia  almost  up 
already."— C^ftiwr**  Antoimus,  p.  19.   " 'How  unfortunate  baa  this  uucidcnt  made  mel'  aya 
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sndi  a  ODO." — Ib^  p.  60.  "The  mase  that  aott  and  ackiy  wooes  the  car.'' — PoUi^  i,  13.  "A. 
num  were  better  relate  bimself  to  a  statue." — Bacon,  "  1  heard  thve  say  but  now,  Hiou  lik'dit 
sot  that.'' — ShaJi.  "  lu  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  tiiou  cried'st,  hdeed.' " — Id.  "  Sat  our  mis 
an  growD  f^*miliar  with  /  koiM  WTote,  I  have  draidc,  which  are  altt^tbw  as  uognuncmticaL"— 
Xoi0i4'«  ^WR^  p.  63 ;  GShiire&iif^  lU.  "The  coort  wsa  sot  b^im  Sir  Boger  came.'— ^dtAMi^ 
^o.  122.  "  She  need  be  no  mem  with  the  jaundioe  possesL'' — Swijts  Poems,  p.  346. 
"Beriikfl^  you  fbood  &u)t  with  our  victuals  one  day  that  you  was  here." — lb.,  p.  333.  "  If  spirit 
of  other  sort,  So  minded,  have  o'erleap'd  these  eartiiy  bounda" — MitUm,  P.  L.,  B.  iv,  L  582.  "  It 
should  bavo  been  more  rational  to  have  forbom  this." — Barday'a  Works,  Vol  iii,  p.  265.  "A 
student  ia  not  master  of  it  till  be  have  seen  all  these." — JM:  Mwrray'a  Life,  p.  65.  "  The  eaid 
jnrtice  shall  snmmonH  the  party." — Braxu-tT*  DiffesL  "  Now  what  is  becouio  of  thy  fonoer  wit 
wad  hmoaxJ**— Sped.,  Na  632.  "Young  atranger,  whither  wand'rest  thou?"— Ainw,  p^  29. 
**Sdb7.:  Pres.  If  I  love,  If  tiura  lovert,  If  he  love.  £np.  If  I  loved,  If  thou  lovedst,  If  he 
loved."— ifercAfuU'x  Gram^  p.  fil.  "  Sobj.  :  If  I  do  not  love,  If  thou  doet  not  love,  If  he  does  cot 
Iffvej"  ftc.~A.,  p.  56.  "If  he  have  committed  sina,  they  shall  be  f«given  him." — James,  v,  15. 
"Subjunctive  Mood  of  the  verb  to  call,  second  person  singular:  If  Thou  calleet  If  Tbou  oalledst. 
If  Thou  hast  called.  If  Thou  badst  called.  If  Thou  caU.  If  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  have  called."— 
Silef/'s  Gram.,  p.  41.  "Sabjunctivo  Uood  of  the  verb  io  love,  second  person  singular:  If  tbou 
love.  If  tbou  do  love.  If  ttiou  lovedst  If  thou  didst  love.  If  tbou  bast  loved.  If  tbou  badst 
kjTed.  If  tbou  dudt  or  wilt  love.  If  thou  shalt  or  wilt  have  loved." — BvUion^a  E.  Oram.,  p. 
"I  was;  thou  wast,  or  you  was;  he.  ebe,  or  it  was:  We,  yon  orjo,ibBj,  were." — White,  on  ihe 
Exgiith  Verb,  61.  "I  tw^  tbou  taugbtedst,  he  taught."- (Wf  EngKsh  Gram.,  p.  66. 
"We  say,  if  it  mms,  suppose  it  raant,  lest  it  shouJd  rain,  unlets  t(  ronw.  This  manner  of  speaking 
is  called  the  soBjrmrcnvE  mode." — Wdd's  Gram.,  2d  £d.,  pl  72;  Abridged  Ed.,  69.  "He  ia 
arrived  at  what  is  demnedtiw^e  of  muibood." — Priestley's  (Tram.,  163.  "  He  bad  much  better  have 
let  it  alcne." — Iboke^t  Diveraiont,  i,  43.  "  He  were  better  be  without  it" — Locke,  on  EducatiofL,  p^ 
106.  "Hadest  not  tbou  been  by." — Beautiea  Shak.,  p.  107.  "I  learned  geography.  Tboa 
leamedeet  aritiim^clL  He  learned  grammar." — FuUer's  Gram.,  p.  34.  "Till  the  sound  is 
amKi."—^sridan'*  Eloadion,  p^  126.  "Resent,  die;  Preterit,  died;  PerC  Participle,  dead."— 
—BrUiA  Ohm.,  p.  158;  Buchanan's,  58;  PrieaOe^s,  48;  .^'^46;  FMer't,  11;  ^totneir^  Id. 

"Hhto  bowed'at  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  feared'st  nonet" — P^ok,  B.  vUi,  I  603. 

"Thou  look'st  upon  thy  boy  as  though  tboa  guessedst  it"— A.  Reader,  p.  320. 

**Aa  once  thou  slept'st,  while  she  to  life  was  fbrm'd  "— JfiW.,  P.      B.  xi,  L  368. 
"  Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock'a  neet, 

Bot  may  imagine  bow  tiie  bird  was  dead  ?  "— Shait.  :  JoA.  Did. 
"Which  might  have  well  bectHn'd  the  best  of  men." — Id.,  AaL  and  Qeop. 


CHAPTER  m— PARTICIPLES. 

A  Participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participating  the  proper- 
ties of  a  verp^  and  of  an  adjective  or  a  nonn  ;  and  is  generauy  formed  by 
adding  vngj  a,  or  edy  to  the  verb  :  thus,  £roiu  the  verb  rule,  are  formed 
three  participlea,  two  simple  and  one  compound  ;  as,  1.  ndingj  2.  ruZetf, 
8.  having  ruled. 

OBSERVATIOUa 

0b9.  1. — Almost  aU  verbs  and  partididea  seem  to  have  their  essence  in  motion,  or  Oie 
prioalim  tarnation — ^m  acting,  or  eeaamg  to  acL  And  to  flJl  motion  Ukd  rest,  Ume  mApiaee  are 
necessaiy  cmcomitants;  nor  are  the  ideas  of  if^rfve  find  manner  often  itrelevaat  Hence  the  use 
of  Uattes  and  tXadmrbs.  For  whatsoever  oomes  to  pass,  must  como  to  pass  somtixme  and  some- 
nAerv ;  and,  in  every  event,  something  must  be  affected  someahai  and  aom^ow.  Henoe  it  is  evident 
ttiat  those  grammarians  are  right,  who  say,  that  "  ail  parHeipka  imply  Ume."  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  EngUah  partici^es  divide  time,  like  the  tenses  of  a  verb,  and  specify  the  period  of 
action ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  certain  and  manifest,  that  they  do  not  The  phrase,  "  men  labouring,^* 
conveys  no  other  idea  than  that  of  labourers  al  work ;  it  no  more  suggests  the  time,  than  the  place, 
degree,  or  manner,  of  their  worii.  AU  these  drcumstancea  reqi^  other  words  to  exprees  them ; 
as,  "  Uen  now  here  aukwanUy  labooritq;  maA  to  little  purpose."  Agun:  "  J^mafarword  wHl 
men,  there  labouring  hard  and  hawmnMy,  bo  looked  down  uptm  by  dnmish  lordlings." 

Ob8.  2. — Faitidplea  retain  the  eeaeatial  meaming  of  thdr  verbs ;  and,  like  verbs,  are  either  oiMva- 
tranaiOoe,  active-intranaiiive,  passive,  or  neuter,  in  tbeir  Edgniflcation.  For  this  reason,  many  have 
classed  them  with  the  verbs.  But  their  fsrmal  mining  is  obviously  different  They  convey  no 
afBrmatkHi,  but  usually  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  Wee  ax^ecHves,  except  when  they  are  joined 
with  auxiliaries  to  tarn  the  compound  tenses  of  their  verbs ;  or  wbon  they  have  in  part  the  nature 
(rf'  ButMtantivea,  Uke  tho  Latin  gerunds.  Hence  some  have  iqjudkdonsly  ranked  them  with  the 
adjecttTSfl.   The  most  discreet  vziterB  have  ocsnmonly  assigned  them  a  separate  [dace  anumg  tho 
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parts  of  spoccih;  bBcaiue,  in  aptte  of  aUoi^oalto  Tisage^  eiqnricnce  has  shown  that  it  is  expedient 
to  do  so. 

OBa  3. — According  to  the  doctrine  of  Hairia,  all  worda  denoting  the  aiiribtUea  of  things  are 
rither  yetbe,  or  participles,  or  adjectives.  Some  attributes  have  their  essence  m  motion :  as,  to 
loalk,  ta  run,  to  fiy,  to  tirike,  to  live ;  or,  tcoftiny,  ronntn?,  flying,  tMkbtg,  living.  Others  hare  It 
in  the  privation  of  motion ;  aa,  to  stop,  to  Teat,  to  ceaae,  to  die ;  or,  stepping,  resting,  ceasing,  dying. 
And  there  are  others  wliicli  liave  notliicg  to  do  with  either  motion  ur  its  privation ;  hut  have 
their  c$«}nc3  in  the  quantity,  quality,  or  Bituation  of  tilings;  as,  gn-al  and  small,  white  and  black, 
wise  and  foolish,  eastern  and  vtostern.  Tlieao  ktst  terms  aro  adjectives ;  and  those  which  denote 
motion  or  its  privation,  are  dther  verbs  or  participles,  according  to  tlieir  fatmol  meanmg ;  that  is, 
acc'irding  to  their  manner  of  at&ibution.  Soo  Hermes,  p.  95.  Verbs  commonly  say  or  aGBrm 
something  of  th;ir  subjc^ta;  aa,  "The  babe  weptJ"  Panidples  suggest  the  action  or  attribute 
wthont  afdrmation ;  a^  "-i  baie  weeing,"' — "An  act  regretted^ 

Oesl  4. — A  verb,  tlien,  being  esprosaive  of  some  attribute,  which  it  ascribes  to  the  thing  or 
parson  named  aa  its  Bufyect ;  of  time,  which  it  divides  and  epecifica  by  the  tenses ;  and  also, 
(with  the  exception  of  tho  inUnitive,)  of  on  assertion  or  affirmation ;  if  wo  take  away  tho  affinnor 
tion  and  Vaa  distinction  of  tenses,  tlicre  will  remain  tlie  attribute  and  tho  general  notion  of  time; 
and  these  form  the  casenco  of  on  £ngli3h  participle.  So  that  a  participle  is  something  less  thfui « 
Terb,  though  derived  immodiately  frran  it ;  and  something  more  than  an  ai^jcctive,  or  mere  attri- 
bute, though  its  manner  of  attribation  is  commonly  the  same.  Hence,  though  the  pBrtici|de  \f 
rejecting  l£e  idea  of  timo  may  pass  almost  insensibly  into  an  adjective,  and  become  truly  a  parti- 
cipLiI  adjective ;  yet  tlie  [mrticiple  and  the  adjective  aro  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  part  of 
BpCvHih,  as  some  will  have  them  to  he.  There  is  always  an  essential  diiTcrence  in  ttieir  meaning. 
For  inatanoe:  there  ia  a  dificrenoo  between  a  ^iiMngman  and  a  man  ihiriking :  between  a 
brajging  feBow  and  a  ft^lou)  bragging;  between  a  fcKUsailing  ship  and  a  skip  eaiUng  fast,  A 
thinking  man,  a  bragging  fellow,  or  a  faet-sailii^  shi|^  Is  contem|^ted  as  being  hahitu^y  or  per- 
mani-ntly  such ;  a  man  thinkmg,  a  feUow  bragging,  or  a  ship  staling  last,  is  contemplated  as  per- 
fbnning  a  particular  act ;  and  this  must  emtHrace  a  period  of  Utne,  whether  that  time  he  spedAea  tx 
not.  John  Locke  woa  a  thinking  man;  but  we  should  directly  contradict  his  own  doctrine^  to 
supposD  him  always  thinking, 

Oas.  5. — The  English  partidples  are  all  derived  from  the  roots  of  their  respective  vwbg,  and  do 
not,  like  those  of  somo  other  languages,  take  tlioir  names  from  the  tenses.  On  the  conbary,  they 
ore  reckoned  amcng  the  prindpal  parts  in  the  ctHijugation  of  their  verba,  and  many  Hie  tenses 
ore  f  jrmod  from  tttom.  In  ttio  compound  (onas  of  coiyugation,  they  are  found  alike  inaSt^ 
tenses.  They  do  not  therefore,  of  tliouiaelves,  express  any  particular  timo;  but  they  denote  the 
state  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion,  in  regard  to  its  progress  or  completion.  This  I  conceive  to 
be  their  principal  distincLion.  Roapccting  tho  participles  in  Latin,  it  baa  been  matter  of  dispute, 
wlietlier  thoae  which  nro  called  tho  present  and  tho  pifrfect,  ore  really  so  in  respect  to  thno  or  not 
Sanutiaa  denioa  it.  In  Greek,  tho  distinction  of  tcnsc-s  in  the  participles  is  more  lupaient,  yet 
even  liore  the  timo  to  which  they  refer,  docs  not  always  correspond  to  their  names,  eee  lemailn 
on  tbo  Participles  in  tho  Port  Royal  Latin  and  Greek  GramTrtars. 

Ona.  6. — Home  Tooko  supposes  our  {xutidides  in  <ii  to  express  thne^oat,  and  those  iaingio 
have  no  agni&cation  <^  timo.  Ho  says,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  deny  tho  ad^gniScotiim  of  time  to  all 
the  participles ;  tliough  I  continue  to  withhold  it  from  that  which  is  called  the  p(Kiidple  present" 
— JJiversioTia  of  Purl^,  VoL  ii,  p.  415,  Upon  the  same  yamt,  he  alterwarda  adds,  "I  am  neither 
new  nor  singular;  for  Sanctios  both  asserted  and  proved  it  by  numerous  inat&nces  in  tho  Latin. 
Such  aa,  'Et  ab/ui  proflciscens  in  Gnuciiun.'  Cicero.  'Sod  poatqiiam  amans  accessit  pretium 
poUicens.'  TirenL  '  Ultro  ad  cam  venies  in^cans  to  amarc.'  Terent  '  Tumum  fugieniem  hoeo 
terra  videblL'  Virg." — TotAe's  Div.,  ii,  420.  Again :  "  And  thus  I  have  given  you  my  oplmm 
concerning  what  is  called  the  present  participU.  Whicli  I  think  improperiy  so  colled ;  because  I 
take  it  to  bo  merely  tho  simple  verb  oi^eetived,  without  any  adaignihcation  of  manner  or  time." — 
Tbo&e's  Dio.,  To),  ii,  p.  423. 

OBa  7. — I  do  not  agree  vrith  this  author,  cither  in  Umiting  participles  in  «i  to  time  past,  or  m 
denying  all  signification  of  time  to  those  in  ing;  but  I  admit  that  what  is  commonly  called  the 
present  participle,  is  not  very  pn^eriy  so  denominated,  cither  in  English  or  in  Latin,  or  perhaps  in 
any  laagaag&  With  va,  however,  ttiis  portidple  is  certainly,  in  very  many  instanoea,  soriieUiing 
else  th^  "  merely  tho  simple  verb  ae^ectived."  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  often  of  a  complex 
character,  as  b»i^  loved,  b^ng  seen,  in  which  two  vta-hs  are  "a^e^ved"  together,  and  that 
different  termmatiuns.  Yet  do  these  words  as  pcrfbctly  coalesce  hi  respect  to  time,  as  to  every- 
thing' else;  and  being  hved  or  being  seen  is  confessedly  as  mudi  a  "prestnt"  participle,  as  bang, 
or  liMng,  or  seeing — neither  form  being  solely  confined  to  what  now  is.  Again,  our  participle  in 
ing  stuids  not  only  for  the  present  participle  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  grammarians,  but  also  for  tho 
Latin  gerund,  and  often  for  the  Greek  infinitive  used  substantively;  so  that  by  this  ending,  the 
English  verb  is  not  only  adje^ved,  but  also  auhatantived,  if  one  may  so  q>eak.  For  the  participle 
when  governed  by  a  prepodtion,  partakes  not  of  tho  qualities  a  verb  and  an  atfrecfftn^'*  bat 
lathw  of  those  of  a  verb  aiid  a  noun. 


English  verbs,  not  defective,  have  severally  three  participles  ;^  which 

*  Tliat la, psHtre vwta, UToll M otben, have tbroeparUdples for aach;  h Out, from oae  aottrtt-txaniltlTS 
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have  been  TeiyTEiriously  denominated,  perhaps  the  most  accurately  tlius : 
tho  Tmperfecty  the  Perfect,  and  the  PrepeH'ect.  Or,  as  their  order  is 
undisi)Utea,  they  may  be  conveniently  caDed  the  First^  the  Second,  and 
the  Third. 

I.  Tho  Imperfect  partici^e  is  that  which  ends  commonly  in  ing^  and 
implies  a  cmtinuan<^  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion :  as,  beui^,  acHngj 
ruling,  loving,  defending,  terminating. 

II.  The  Perfect  participle  is  that  vhich  ends  commonly  in  ed  or  en, 
and  implies  a  completion  of  the  heing,  action,  or  passion  :  as,  been,  actedj  • 
ruled,  loved,  defended,  terminated. 

III.  The  Preperfect  participle  is  that  which  takes  the  sign  having, 
and  implies  a  previous  completion  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion  :  as, 
having  loved,  having  seen,  having  written;  having  been  loved,  having 
been  wri^ng,  having  been  toritten. 

The  First  or  Imperfed  Participle,  when  simple,  is  always  formed  by 
adding  ing  to  the  radical  verb  ;  as,  look,  looking:  when  compound,  it  is 
formed  by  prefixing  being  to  some  other  simple  participle ;  as,  being 
reading,  being  read,  being  completed. 

The  Second  or  Perfect  Participle  is  always  simple,  and  is  regularly 
formed  by  addin;^  d  or  ed  to  the  radical  verb  :  those  verls  from  i^ich  it 
is  formed  otherwise,  are  either  irregular  or  redundant, 

Tho  I%ird  or  Preperfect  Participle  is  always  compound,  and  is  formed 
by  prefixing  having  to  the  perfect,  when  the  compound  is  double,  and 
having  been  to  the  perfect  or  the  imperfect,  when  the  compound  is  triple  : 
as,  having  spoken,  having  been  spoken,  having  been  speaking. 

OB8EBTATI017S. 

Obs.  1. — Some  havo  supposed  tliat  both  the  Bimplo  participles  denote  present  time;  some  h&TO 
BDppoacd  that  the  oua  di^uotos  present,  and  tlio  other,  past  tuno ;  some  have  supposed  tliat  the 
denotes  no  time,  aud  tho  second  time  past;  some  have  supposed  that  neither  has  any  regard 
to  timo ;  and  somo  have  supposed  that  both  are  of  all  times.  In  regard  to  the  distinction  of  voice, 
or  tho  manner  of  their  Bignilication,  aomo  have  supposed  tho  one  to  be  active,  and  the  other  to  bo 
passive ;  some  bare  su^wacd  tho  partidide  in  ing  to  he  active  or  neuter,  and  the  other  active  or 
passive ;  and  some  have  supposed  that  either  of  them  vaay  be  active,  pas^ve,  or  neuter.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  unanimity  among  grammarians,  in  respect  to  tho  compounda.  Hence  several 
different  names  have  been  loosely  given  to  each  of  tho  participles :  and  eometimcs  with  manifest 
impropriety;  as  when  Buclianan,  in  his  conjugations,  calls  being,  "Active," — and  been,  kaoing 
been,  having  had,  "Passive."  Learned  men  may  diflcr  in  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  words, 
bat  grammar  can  never  well  deserve  the  name  of  acieTue,  tUl  at  least  an  ordinary  share  of  reason 
and  knowledge  appears  in  tho  language  of  those  who  teadi  it. 

Ods.  3. — !I1ie  KiBST  partici;^  haa  been  called  tho  Present,  tho  Fn^ijTessive,  the  Imperfect,  the 
Siniplo  Imperfect  tlio  Indeflmte,  the  Active^  the  Present  Active,  the  Present  Passive,  the  Present 
Ne^jtcr,  and,  in  tho  pasrive  vnce,  the  Preterimperfect,  the  Compound  Imperfect,  the  Compound 
Passive,  tho  Passive.  The  Second,  which,  though  it  ia  always  but  one  word,  some  autliora  treat 
as  being  tico  partidplen,  or  three,  has  been  called  tho  Perfect,  the  Preter,  the  Preterpcrfect,  the 
Imperfect,  tho  Simple  Perfect,  the  Past,  tlio  Simple  Past,  tho  First  Past,  the  Preterit,  the  Passivi^ 
tho  Present  Passive,  tho  Perfect  Active,  tlie  Past  Active,  the  Auxiliary  Perfect,  the  Perfect 
Pasive,  the  Perfect  Neuter,  the  Simple  Perfect  Active,  the  Simple  Perfoet  Passive.  The  TmsD 
hos  been  called  the  Compcnmd,  the  Compound  Active,  tbo  Cnnpound  Passive,  the  Compound 
Pcrfxit,  tho  Compound  Porfoct  ActiTe,  the  Compound  Perfect  Paasive,  the  Compound  Preter,  the 
Present,  tho  Present  Perfect,  the  Past,  the  Second  Post,  the  Past  Compound,  the  Compound  Pest, 

root,  there  coniB  tlx  parflriplea— thrco  aetlTQ,  and  ttireo  paAtne.  ThoBO  numeroas  gremrawrinns  who,  Uks 
lindlcf  Hurray,  in*ke  paulve  verbB  a  dlsUnct  cImi,  for  the  moat  part,  very  property  state  the  parttdplea  of  a 
verb  to  be  "three;"  but,  to  repreaenl  the  tro  volcea  a«  modlficatloiis  of  one  ipedes  of  verbs,  and  then  any, 
"  Thi-  Participles  are  three."  ea  many  recent  writera  do,  li  nuuilfcetly  absurd :  beeaum  too  threes  ahould  be  sfa 
Thns,  for  exair;plp.  Dr.  Bullions :  "  In  EngJlah  TO  the  trnntitive  verb  has  always  tteo  toieee.  the  Active  and 
rthe]  PtJfAver—Prin.  <tf  E.  Cfom-.p.  33.  "The  Participles  are  three,  t;l  the  Present,  tlie  Perfect,  and  the 
Compound  Pa-fect." ~lb..  p.  BT.  Apiin :  "  TrantUHve  verbs  bare  two  voices,  called  the  AtHve  and  the  /w- 
riiM."— fiuIHoiM'ii  .^nalvC  and  Praet.  Qram.,  p.  66.  Verbs  have  three  portidples— the  present,  the  jxwt,  and 
the per/eet;  na,  loving.  Umd.  kavirifj  loved,  in  the  aetlTP  voice:  akd  being  loved,  loved,  havinij  been  lotea.  In 
the  p*3Peivp,"_J6..  p.  Tfl.  Now  cither  not  all  those  arc  the  partictples  of  one  verb,  or  that  verb  has  mors  tMit 
three.  Take  yonr  choice.  Hediindant  verbs  nsnelly  have  dupUeftU  /bme  of  all  the  parttdplM  except  Om  Im- 
iwrfert  Active ;  m,  linhtinq.  liahted  or  Ut,  havinn  UghOi  or  Aovf »  >  *>  *S>^  MtV  OgJOei  or  M1V  *H 
MM  or  Utt  haobag  been  U^iMwthming  hem  Ot, 
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the  Prior-porfect,  the  Frior-present;,  the  Perfect,  the  Flapwfec^  the  Preterperfect,  the  Preperrcct* 
In  teacbiag  others  to  speak  aod  write  weli,  it  becomes  ua  to  express  our  doctriDss  in  the  most 
Boitable  tomu;  but  the  application  of  a  name  is  <tf  no  great  consequence,  so  that  the  thing  itsdf 
be  rigfatly  aoderatood  by  the  leamar.  tiiammar  ahoald  be  tau^t  la  a  stjle  at  once  neat  and 
plain,  clear  and  brief.  Upon  the  dioice  of  lus  tame,  the  writer  of  this  work  baa  bestowed  much 
reflection ;  yet  he  finds  it  impossible  either  to  please  eveiybody,  or  to  explain,  withoiU  intolerablo 
prolixity,  aU  tlie  reasons  lur  preference. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  participle  in  ing  represents  the  action  or  state  as  coTttitamg  and  erer  inamplete; 
it  is  thorefora  rightly  termed  tho  IitPERFBcr  participle :  whereas  the  partidple  in  ed  always,  or 
at  least  usually,  has  reference  to  tho  action  aa  done  and  eompieie ;  and  by  {wi^r  cxHitradistino- 
tton,  called  the  Perfect  participle.  It  hardly  necessaiy  to  add,  that  tiie  terms  perfect  and  tin- 
perftct,  aa  thus  applied  to  tho  English  parddples,  hare  no  reference  to  Utra  or  to  tlioso  tenses  of 
the  verb  which  are  usually  (but  not  very  accurately)  named  by  these  epithets.  The  iam&prea- 
erii  and  past,  which  some  still  prefer  to  imptrftid  uid  perfect,  do  denote  time,  and  are  in  a  kind 
of  oblique  contradistinction ;  but  bow  wcU  they  apply  to  the  partioip1e»,  may  bo  scea  by  the  fol- 
lowiag  texts :  "God  tmu  in  Christ,  rtameiUng  the  world  unto  bimaeIC" — "AVe  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  neoncHed  to  Qod."— Sr.  Paul:  S  Cor,,  v,  19,  30.  H«9  neoacmng  rf&rs  to  the 
death  of  Chris^  and  nameHed,  to  the  denred  omraaion  o(  the  Corinthians ;  and  if  we  call  the 
fixmer  uproot  partidple^  and  tiu>  lifter  a  jmh^  (u  do  BulUon^  Bum,  Claris  Fdton,  8.  8.  Greene^ 

*  The  dlvardlrr  (a  Um  ajiptfratfon  of  thcM  names,  and  In  the  noBiber  or  Mtnro  of  tho  partld^ee  rocc^pilBcd 
In  different  gnmiur*,  U  quite  u  mnartwUe  m  thmt  of  the  amut  tbenwelTea.  Tg  prepara  a  fceaeml  Kyaop- 
all  of  tUa  dUconUnt  teacUog,  no  man  vlll  probablj  think  it  vorth  his  vhUe.  The  follovlng  are  a  few  cxam- 
pleaof  it: 

I.  "  lloir  man^  Partlrlplca,  are  there :  There  are  two,  the  ActlTO  Partidpla  which  ends  in  (laid,  biirtilnK. 
and  (he  Paaalve  Fartidpld  which  euda  In  led)  aa,  homed. " — Tht  BritMi  Grammar,  p.  HO.  In  tUa  book,  tho 
parlklples  of  A«  are  named  Uiua:  "Aciiva    Bein^    Pamitb.    ileen,  having  bean." — ik,  p.  139. 

8.  "llow  many  Sorte  of  ParUdplea  are  there  T  A.  Two;  the  Aodve  ParUdple,  ttiat  endf  always  In  fn/r:  aa, 
UrBtn//,  and  the  Paaaiva  Partidple,  that  cnda  alwajra  in  ad,  t,  or  n;  aa,  lovaa,  taught,  itatit." — A'aftar'a  Prai.ti- 
eat  Aeie  Oram.,  p.  75. 

B.  "AcTETX  Toioe.  PnrtleipU*.  Preaent,  calling.  Past,  haring  called.  Fntnre,  being  abont  to  call.  Pie- 
am  VoicB.  Preaent,  being  called.  Paat,  having  been  called.  Fature,  belag  abont  to  bo  colled."— Iford* a 
Praitical  Grain.,  pp.  1%  and  Ki. 

4  Act.  "Preaent,  loving;  l*erfcct,  loved;  Paat,  having  loved." — howtHa  Oram.,  p.  S9.  The  partldpUa 
jMuafw  are  not  given  b/  Lowth ;  but,  hy  Infercnco  from  hla  rule  for  forming  "  the  pnaalve  verb^'  thev  muat  bo 
theae :  "  Pntaent,  balng  loved ;  Perfect,  lured,  or  beon  loved  i  Paat,  having  been  laved."  See  Lowtits  Oram., 
f.  44. 

&  "  Atrr.  T.  Pretent,  Loving,  fatt.  Loved.  Per/ect,  Having  loved.  PAa.  V.  Prea.  Betaw  loved.  Pott, 
Loved.  Ptr/.  Having  been  lovad." — Leimifa  (mim.,  ppi  SB  and  83 ;  Oramt*  AnalyU,  885 ;  BiMbm^t 
Anal}iL  and  PraU.  Gram.,  pp.  67  and  05.   TUa  la  BalUona'a  mtati  Nheme,  and  mmk  wone  than  bla  fortoBT 

one  copied  from  Murray. 

6.  Act.  "  PreasnL  I.ovlag.  Ptrfeet  Loved.  ComjiottiMt /Vr/ecf.  Having  loved."  Pab.  "Awwit  Being 
*     loved.   Ptr/eetar  Paanoe.  Loved,  Compound  PerfecL  Having  been  loved." — L.  Mumuft  late  adftvona,  pp. 

98  and  99;  itarfa  Oram.,  pp.  65  and  88;  BaUions'a  Prtnetplaittf  S.  Oram.,  pp.  4T  andSK  No  form  or  name 
of  the  flrat  participle  paoaive  waa  adapted  bv  Hurray  in  hia  earlv  editlooa. 

7.  Act.  "PreaeiiL  Puraoing.  Perieel.  Puraaed.  Compound  perfect  Having  puraned."  Pas.  "PrttaU 
and  Per/ict.  Porucd,  or  being  puraued.  Compourut  Pvrjtct.  Having  been  puraued." — Bm.  W.  AUmi'i 
Oram.,  pp.  83  and  93.  Here  the  flrat  two  paadre  forma,  and  their  namea  too,  are  thrown  together ;  the  former 
aa  equlv^eot%  the  latt«r  aa  coaleaoenta. 

8.  *'  TBAMsmvL  Praa,  Loving,  Per/.  Having  loved.  pAasiVK  Pre*.  Loved  or  Bdng  loved.  Pet/,  Hav- 
ing been  loved." — ParkhurtCi  Oram,  for  Deginntr*,  p.  110.  Here  the  Moond  active  form  la  wanting ;  and  the 
aecond  pasaive  la  confounded  wldi  the  ilraL 

9.  Act.  "Impwftet,  Loving  {;]  Ptr/act,  Having  loved  C]"  Fa*.  "Imptr/eet,  Being  loved  [;]  Perfta, 
Loved,  Haviox  been  loved.'*— )F«u«'s  AeAoet  Ontin.,  pp.  WaodlOL  Here,  tuo,th«aaaoBd  active  U  not  gtven; 
the  third  la  called  by  the  name  of  the  aemd;  and  the  smoiuI  paarin  la  oonfoni>dod  with  tha  third,  aa  if  ttacr 
were  hnt  forma  of  toe  same  thing. 

10.  Aot.  ■■^  Imperfect,  iPrtttnt,)  Loving,  Perfect  Having  loved,  AualUary  Pa-faet,  Lovefl."  Pab.  "  Tm- 
perfect,  (/VMent,)  Being  loved.  Perfect,  Having  been  loved,  /taaaiee,  Loved." — .V.  JjuUer'a  PraeU  Oram., 
pp.  SI  and  91.  Hare  the  common  order  of  moat  of  the  partidplea  la  ver^  linpraporly  diaturbed,  and  u  manj 
are  mlanam^^d. 

II.  Act.  "Preaent,  Laving  [;]  Perfect,  Lovod  [;]  Compt  Pprf.  Having  loved  [.]"  PAa  "Preaent,  Being 
loved  [;]  Perfeet,  Loved,  or  boon  loved  [;]  Uompoond  Perfect,  Having  been  loved." — Pnuee't  Improved 
Oram.,  03  and  7!t.  Here  the  aeoorid  partldplft  paariva  baa  two  foma,  one  of  which,  "  been  loved,"  la  not  com- 
monlf  recognized,  except  aa  part  of  some  paaatre  verb  or  ^eperfect  partidple. 

18.  Act.  V.  "Imperfect,  Seeing.  Perfeet,  Bean.  CempvunA,  Having  aeen."  pAa  V.  "  Prelertmperfeet, 
Being  aeen.  Prelerperfeet,  Having  been  aeen." — Ckureldita  A'ew  Oram.,  p.  102.  Hera  the  ehiitf  and  radical 
paaalvo  partidple  la  lacking,  and  neither  of  the  eomponnila  ia  well  named. 

18.  Act.  "  Pretent,  Loving,  [:]  Fiael.  Loved,  [;]  Com.  Poet,  Having  loved,"  Pas.  "PreeetU,  Being  loved.  [;] 
Poet,  Loved,  b]  Cotn,  Pait.  [,]  Haviog  been  I'jvcd."— Alfon'a  AwUgt  and  PraeL  Oram.,  of  1M3,  pp.  Si 
and  00. 

14.  Act.  "  Preaent  [,]  Loving  W  Perfect  [,]  I>ved.  t;]  Componnd  Perfect  [,]  Having  loved."  Pab.  » Per- 
fect or  Paadve.  Loved.  Compound  Perfect  Having  been  loved."— S(«toeU'a  Oram.  Land..  1790,  Part  I,  pp. 
SSandlU;  L.  ifumw'a  2d  ififeton,  Korll,  ITOd.  pp.  73 and  77.    Here  "iMiM  foMd,"  la  not  noticed. 

16.  "  nu-tietpiee.  AaUoe  Voice.  Preaent.  Loving.  Foet.  Loved,  or  having  loved.  PartMpUe.  J^uttve  Toiee. 
PrteenL  Being  loved.  Paat  Having  been  lorod."— ^oAn  Bum'a  PracUeal  Oram.,  p.  70.  Here  the  ohlof  Pas- 
rive  term,  '*  iioved,"  la  on^ttad,  and  two  of  the  active  fbrma  are  eonfoundod. 

19.  "  Preient,  loving,  Paat,  loved,  Compettnd,  having  loved."— &  W.  ClarVe  Praetienl  Oram.,  of  lUS,  p^ 

n.    "Act  Voice.— iVeaent .  , .  Loving  [;]  Compound  [,]  Having  loved  Having  been  loving."— Xb.,  p. 

81.   "  Pas,  Toics; — PrtaetU  Loved,  or,  being  loved  [;]  Qrumound  Having  been  loved."— p.  Si. 

"The  Compound  Partlelple  conalats  of  the  Partidple  of  a  prindpd  verb,  added  to  the  word  Aairfnj,  or  Mm,  OT 
to  the  two  worda  hating  been.  Exam^ea— Having  loved— Mm  loved— having  been  loved."— /ft.,  p.  7L  Sim 
theaecoD'l  oxtrMt  ii  delltrfent,  aamay  be  aeen  by  oomparing  It  wl 111  the  flrat;  and  the  fourth  la 0raM(ir*nonio«u^ 
B>  la  ahown  bjr  the  third.   The  partidplea,  too,  are  mimamed  throu^iont 

The  reader  may  obaerve  that  VaapuneUuMan  at  the  foregoing  examplea  la  very  dlaorepant  I  bare,  in  brack* 
•Is,  saggeatud  imae  oometloiH^  bat  ban  not  sttanvtad  a  ganeial  abutment  of  lb 
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Lenoi?,  Pinneo,  and  perlii^  othera,)  we  nominaUj  rereree  the  order  of  time  in  nspect  to  the 
erents,  aod  egr^ikHislj  misapplT'  hath  terms. 

Obs.  4. — ^Tbot^b  the  participle  in  iitg  has,  1UU17,  been  called  ihe  lYeamt  patticiple,  it  is  as 
appliabia  to  past  or  fntore^  as  to  present  time;  otiierwiae,  noli  •xpreidoDB  as,  "I  Aod  bem 
vriHng," — "I  jAoff  wrAim7,"woDld  be  MdecaamB.  It  has  abo  been  odlad,  almost  as  fi«qaent]7, 
the  Active  participle.  Bat  it  ia  not  alvsys  actiTe,  even  vhen  derrred  from  an  active  -verb;  for 
Boch  exprearions  aa,  "l%e  goods  are  a^ing," — "The  shipe  are  now  kaHduif/,"  are  in  Tise,  and  not 
irithout  good  aathority :  as,  "  And  hope  to  allajr,  by  rstionat  disoonrae,  the  pains  of  his  joints 
tearing  asunder." — Lo^'s  Etaay,  p.  286.  "Insensible  d  the  deeigns  -ucm  forming  by  Philip." — 
GoUamitKs  Greece,  u,  48.  "The  improved  edition  now  pufrlwh^." — Bp.  Haupax  :  Fref.  to 
BuSer.  "The  present  tense  expresses  an  action  now  thmg." — Emmm^t  Oram.,  p.  40.  The 
distingaishii^  obaracteristio  of  ttus  parttdpie  is,  tliat  it  deootee  an  onfiniahed  and  progreBaive 
state  of  the  being,  action,  ot  passion ;  it  is  tiMnfbre  properly  denominated  the  Impebtkct  parti- 
dple.  If  the  term  were  ofi^ied  with  fsference  to  ime,n  would  be  no  more  objectionable  than 
the  word  preeeni,  and  woold  be  eqaaQy  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  Oreek  linguists.  I  am  no 
mwe  indined  to  "  nmovation,"  than  are  ^e  pedants  wtx^  for  the  choice  here  made,  have  igno- 
rantly  foroog^t  the  &lse  c^rge  against  mc.  This  name,  anthcnzed  by  Beattie  and  Pickboum,  ii 
approred  by  Undlsy  Murray,*  and  adopted  by  aereral  of  the  more  recent  gnunmariena  See 
thewwfcBofDr.  Oombi^  J.  Onmt,  T.  O.  Chnndiill,  R  Hiley,  B.  H.  Smart,  U.  Haniscm,  uid  W.  & 
lewis^pablidiedin  Ltmdcm;  and  J.  M.  ITCnUoidi's  Graounar,  pobBahad  in  Edlnbowfa;  also  some 
American  grammars,  as  E.  Bazea'B,  N.  Butler's,  D.  B.  Tower'n,  W.  H.  Wells's,  the  Sanderses*. 

Ob&  5. — The  partidple  la  as  ia  mentioDed  above,  nraally  denotes  a  eompleiwn  <^  the  being, 
at^aa,  or  passion,  and  should  therefore  be  denominated  the  Pbbpbot  participle^  But  this  com- 
pletion may  be  spoken  of  as  present,  past,  or  flitore ;  for  the  partidple  itself  has  no  tenses,  and 
makes  no  distinction  of  time,  nor  should  the  name  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  perfect  tense. 
The  c<Mijngation  of  any  pasove  verb,  is  a  saffldent  proof  of  all  this:  nor  is  the  proof  invalidated 
by  resolving  Tert«  of  thia  kind  into  their  component  parts.  Of  the  participles  in  ed  applied  to 
preaetU  time,  the  following  is  lA  exampio:  "'Sodi  a  ooarse  woold  be  less  likely  to  produce  ii^Jury 
to  health,  than  the  present  eoarae  ptirsmd  ai  our  colleges." — LUerary  Gomeatiim,  p.  118.  Todce's 
notkm  of  grammatical  time,  appears  to  have  been  in  several  respects  a  Btnmge  ono :  he  accords 
with  those  who  c&IItlys  ajKi«f  participle,  and  doniee  to  the  other  not  only  the  name  and  notion  of  a 
taue,  but  even  tiie  {general  tciEa  of  time.  Jn  speaking  of  the  old  participial  tonninationaiuforewlc^f 
whidi  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  used  where  we  write  ing,  he  saya,  "  I  do  not  allow  that  thero 
ore  any  preaeni  participles,  or  any  prescni  tenee  of  the  verb."J — Divereione  of  Parley,  YtA.  ii,  p.  41. 

Obs.  & — ^Tbe  Ferfeci  pwtidple  df  tranaitave  verbs,  being  med  in  the  formation  <^paBBivo  vorbs, 
is  BtHOBtimee  called  ttio  Paeaiw  porticipk;.  It  usually  has  in  itself  a  passive  engnldcatioD,  exc^ 
when  it  is  used  in  fbrming  the  oompocuid  tenses  tk  tiie  active  verb.  Henco  the  difference  be> 
tween  tiie  sentences,  "  I  have  written  a  letter,"  and,  "  I  have  a  letter  written ;"  the  former  being 
equivalent  to  Seripei  litcrae,  and  the  latter  to  Sunt  mihi  tUerxg  ecriptee.  But  there  are  many  p|^ 
feet  participles  which  cannot  with  any  tsopriety  be  called  passive.  Such  are  all  those  which 
OHue  &om  intransitivo  or  neuter  verba ;  and  also  those  which  so  often  occur  in  the  tenses  of 
vain  not  passive.  I  have  already  notk»d  some  iustanoes  of  this  misnomer;  and  it  is  better  to 
preclude  it  altogether,  by  adherii^  to  the  true  name  of  liiia  Participle,  thb  Perfect.  Nor  is 
that  entirely  true  ubiitx  acme  assert,  "that  ttiis  partid{de  in  the  active  is  only  Ibund  in  comUna- 
tion;"  that,  "  Whenover  it  stands  alone  to  be  parsed  as  a  parti(a|de,  it  ia  pimive." — iretr(a  Eng- 
OA  Oram.,  p.  76.  See  also  BuBitma'a  AnalyL  and  Prod.  Gram.,  p.  71 ;  and  Oreew'a  Analyaia,  or 
Oram.,  p.  225.  "  Bebelled,"  in  the  following  examples,  cannot  with  any  propriety  bo  called  a 
pof^  participle : 

"  RAt^Ied,  did  I  not  send  them  toms  of  peace, 

Which  not  my  justice,  but  my  mertry  aslced  ?  " — PdBok,  x,  283. 
*'  Arm'd  with  thy  m^t,  lid  Heav'n  <tf  tiiese  nMTc^ 
To  their  prepar*!  iU  maaaoa  driven  down." — MHUm,  vi,  ^37. 

*  "Hm  matf  muoemHoMUf  dlctinction  vhich  gnmnMrluia  make  betweea  the  psrtidplat,  li,  tlul  the  one 
priMi  tv  tba  oontiniiatton  of  themclion,  mmIoii,  or  >t«te  denoted  the  vailii  nd  the  other,  to  the  oomplelleB 
of  it  Thiu,  tbeprvMnt  partidple  dgijaae  4ni^ar/«e(  Ktioii,  or  aenoa  beBon  and  not  ended:  M, '  I  un  wriHitg 
a  letter.'  The  put  perUdple  agnlflee  action  pet/eeted,  or  flidibed:  as, '  Ihave  wMm  a  htter.'— *  nie  letter 
liwrlttea.'" — Mitrratfa  Wmmniar,  Svo,  p.  66.  **The  first  IpertlcUle]  ezpreeeee  a  eonHnttaffOn;  ttie  other,  a 
am:fi«tion."—W.  AiUria  Orammar,  ISmo.  London,  1618.  °Tbe  Uaa  which  Uiti  p«rUdple  [e.g-  ^teariwf^ 
really  expreewe,  la  eimply  that  of  the  eenwHMMOs  of  an  aeUoa  In  ao  iaeompUte  or  un/McheastxtG.  no 
MUoa  may  belong  to  Omtpremtt,  to  time  jxut;  or  to  Vma/ittuM.  The  partieipie  vhloh  denotes  the  wnwlettoii 
of  an  aeUon,  as  urn,  Uealled  the  jwrftet  partidple;  beeaaae  it  represents  the  action  as  ptt/eetoTjbii§Md."~ 
BanutnCa  Amttlttto  Ai8m„p.61.  BnnBonselealthllyeoplea  front  mylnstttateiaamaayaetenHnesin  defanoe 
of  Ota  term  '  AqiaMtet,'  and  yet,  Ii  hts  coi^ngiatloM,  ha  oalla  tha  pertlelple  In  ivff,  "PnatiU."  This  ■oome 
hiMBMent.  See  bla    ffravtm/iHeal  Ingtruettr,"  p.  61. 

t  "The  aadent  termination  (from  the  An^o-Snxon)  was  and;  aa,  'Ilia  ichunaiiA  aword.'  DouHiIaa.  And 
smetinica md« ;  ac,  *Bhe,  betwiwn  the  deth  and  life,  Swovnenae  Uyfnll  oftc.^  Gower."— F.  AlUn'a  Qntm., 
p.  83.  "The  present  Participle.  In  Saxon,  was  formed  bv  nnds,  eiui*,  or  onde;  and,  bv  enttlngoff  the  final  t.  It 
■equlred  a  Substantive  dgolfleatlon,  and  extended  the  idea  to  the  agent:  aa,  oltMsnot,  fredng.  and  alyimd,  » 
redeemer;  /reoade,  loving  or  friendly,  and  A^mli    lover  or  afHend." — Booth' » Introd.  to  Diet,  p.  70. 

t  William  B.  Fowle,  a  modern  dlsdple  of  Tooke,  treats  tbe  enbJect  of  grammatical  dme  rather  more  straagd^ 
mm  his  master,  Thna :  "  How  many  tlmM  or  tenses  have  verbs  t  Two,  [the]  present  and  [tho]  p<'tt  To 
tUs  he  Immediately  adds  la  a  note:  "We  do  not  Mfms  ina  jiaet  anymore  Uian  aftttare  tenae  w  verba." — 
nintis  BngU4hartim.,v.S0.  So,  between  tbeae  two  authors,  onr  verbs  wUl  retain  no  tenses  at  aa  Indeed, 
Ij  Us  two  tenses,  Fowle  only  meant  to  recognise  the  two  simple  foims  of  on  En^h  verb  For  bo  says,  in  on 
othar  piace, "  We  repeat  onr  ooavlctlon  that  no  varii  in  Usdf  expraseoi  tlma  of  any  aort"— io.,  p,  w. 
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Obb.  7.— Till  tliirJ  paiticiplo  has  most  gonoralljr  been  ot^led  tbe  Ckmpomd  or  tho  Compotrnd 
perfect.  Thu  latter  of  tlisiie  tjrma  seem)  to  bo  ratlior  objectuHiable  on  account  <^  ita  length;  and 
aghast  tlie  former  it  may  bo  urged  tliat,  ia  tlie  compound  forms  of  codJu^oh,  the  flrst  or  impcr 
feet  partiulpb  is  a  compound:  as,  beiivj  toriiing,  being  seen.  Dr.  Adam  calls  having  loved  the 
perfect  participle  active,  which  he  says  must  bo  rendered  m  Latin  by  tho  pluperfect  of  tlio  subjunc- 
tive ;  as,  ho  htLvm^  loved,  quum  amavitaet {LaL  and  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  140 ;}  but  it  ia  manifest  that 
the  perfjct  participlo  of  tl^  reib  to  love,  whether  active  or  pasave,  is  tbe  ^mplo  word  loved,  and 
not  this  compound.  Dr.  Adam,  is  &ct,  if  he  denies  this,  only  contradicts  himself;  lor,  ia  his 
paradigms  of  tho  En^ish  Active  he  gives  the  participws  as  two  only,  and  both  nmplc^ 

Wraa:  "  Preaent,  Loving;  P&feO,  Loved fVeKiti;  Havhig;  Parftet,  Had."  So  of  the  Xeuter 
Verb:  "Present,  Being;  Perfect,  Been." — pp.  81  and  83.  Hia  scheme  of  either  names  or 
forms  is  no  model  of  ^accuracy.  On  the  very  next  page,  unices  there  is  a  miaprint  in  sovcml 
oditioas,  ho  calls  tho  Second  participlo  the  "imperfoci;"  saying,  "  Tho  whole  of  the  possire  voice 
in  ETiglish  ii  fjr.nod  by  tho  auxiiiary  verb  to  be,  and  tho  participle  imperfect ;  ba,  J  am  loved,  1 
w»  lovai,  <£c."  Further:  "In  many  vorlis,"  he  odds,  "the  preaeni  participle  also  is  used  in  a 
passive  sense ;  as,  T%eae  ihiags  are  dsiitg,  loere  doing,  &c ;  Hie  house  ia  buil^ng,  was  ba^ng, 
Ac:** — Tb.,  p.  83.  IT.  Butler,  In  1^  Practi<»l  Qrammar,  of  1815,  names,  and  counts,  and  (H^ers, 
tha  participles  very  oddly :  "  Every  verb,"  he  Bays,  "  has  two  participles — the  imperfvA  and  the 
perfect." — P.  78.  Yet,  for  tho  verb  hve,  he  finds  ttieeo  sLt:  two  "Impbbfbct,  Loving  and  Being 
Iwei;"  two  "Perfect,  Hoeing  loved,  andffaving  been  loved;"  one  "  AomjARY  PeaTEOT,  i«Jt>ed," 
of  tha  "Aciioe  Voice;"  and  ono  " Passive,  Zoucdi"  of  the  "Passive  Voice."  Many  old  writers 
ornmoously  represent  the  participle  in  iag  aa  always  active^  and  the  participle  in  edwsn  as  always 
pas^vd;  wd  some^  among  whom  is  Buchanan,  making  no  distiDotim  between  tha  simple  pcriMt 
Iffiwd  BoA  the  compound  hosing  loved,  place  tbe  latter  witti  the  fixrmer,  and  call  it  pasnve  alsa 
The  absurdity  of  tMs  is  manifert :  for  having  loved  or  having  Mm  is  aotiro ;  having  hem  or  haioiing 
aat  ia  neuter ;  and  having  been  loved  or  having  been  seen  ia  passiva  Again,  the  triple  compound, 
having  bsen  writing,  is  active ;  and  having  been  sitting  is  neuter ;  but  if  one  speak  of  goods  as 
having  been  seUiny  low,  a  similar  compound  is  passive.  * 

0b3.  8. — N^ow  all  tho  compound  participles  which  b^n  with  having  are  essentially  alike ;  and, 
aa  a  class  of  terms,  they  ought  to  have  a  name  adapted  to  their  nature,  and  expressive  of  thur 
leading  cbaractaristla  Saving  loved  diObrs  bom  tho  Bimple  participlo  loied,  in  signiflcalion  as 
wall  win  Sxm;  and,  if  this  participle  ia  to  be  named  with  reraruun  to  itsmsonttv,  there  is  no 
more  suitiAle  tonn  for  it  than  the  ejnthet  Pbspebfbot, — a  word  wbidiexplunsitBeU;  likeprepouf 
or  prerequisite.  Of  tho  many  other  names,  the  most  correct  one  is  Pluperfect, — which  is  a  term 
of  very  nearly  the  same  moonii^.  Not  because  this  ocHnpound  is  really  the  pluperfect  tense, 
bat  because  it  always  denotes  being,  action,  or  passion,  tiiat  is,  or  was,  or  will  be,  completed  before 
tho  doing  or  being  of  somothit^  else ;  and,  of  course,  when  the  latter  thing  is  represented  as 
past,  the  parti(»ple  must  correspond  to  the  pilnpeiftct  tense  of  its  verb ;  as,  "Saving  explained  her 
views,  it  was  necessary  sho  shmld  expatiate  on  the  vani^  and  fittility  of  the  enjoyments  promised 
b^  PleasQre." — Jamieaovia  Rhd~,  p.  181,  Here  having  ex^oSsud  is  exactly  oqutvalent  to  whtn  Ae 
had  n^ined.  A.%3m :  "  I  may  say,  Se  had  commanded,  ami  we  obcjvd ;  or,  Se  having  commcmded, 
we  obeyed." — FAch's  Comprdienaive  Gram.,  p.  ix.  Here  tiie  two  phiases  in  Italics  ocnreqiona 
in  import  though  not  in  construcdon. 

Obs.  S.—'Pluperfect  is  a  derivative  contracted  from  tho  JjoUti plaaqvam-perfectitm,  and  literally  eig- 
niOes  mare  ifum  completi,  or  beyond  the  perfect ;  i.  e.,  (as  coullrmed  by  use,)  antecedetiUy  finished,  or 
completed  btfitre.  It  is  tho  nauid  name  Of  our  fourth  tense ;  is  likewise  i^tplicablo  to  a  corresponding 
tense  in  other  tongues ;  and  is  a  word  fiuniliar  to  every  sdiolar.  Yet  several  grammarians, — too 
ready,  perhaps,  fir  innovatioo, — havo  shown  their  willingness  to  discard  it  alt<^tber.  Bullions, 
Butler,  Hiley,  Porloy,  Wells,  and  eomo  othersi  call  the  English  pluperfect  tense,  tho  past-perfect,  and 
undenttand  either  epithet  to  mean — "  completed  at  or  before  a  certain  past  time ;"  {BuUions'a  E. 
Oram.,  p.  39;)  th:it  is — finished  or  past,  at  somopa^j  time." — BuUer'a  PracU  Gram.,  p.  72.  Tha 
relation  of  the  tense  u  before  thi  pavt,  but  tbe  epithet  pluperfect  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  this 
relation,  any  more  than  what  'uptrfed  is  noc3S3arily  past  Buticr  has  urged,  that,  "  Pluperfect 
does  not  msaa  cjmpletei  befare,"  but  is  only  "a  technical  name  of  a  particular  tense ;"  and, 
aivaing  from  this  erroneous  assumption,  has  ctmvinced  himself^  "  It  would  be  as  oorrect  to  call 
this  the  aecond  future  partidple,  m  the  pluperfeti." — lb.,  p.  TO.  The  technical  name,  as  limited  to 
tho  past,  ia  preterplaperfect,  from  tho  older  term  pr(^eritum  ptusquam  perfectum;  so  prderperfed, 
ftom  praeteriimn  perfectum,  L  a  paH  perfect,  is  the  name  of  an  other  tense,  now  cidled  tho  perfect : 
wherefore  tha  substitution  of  past-perfect  for  j^perfect  is  tho  less  to  bo  commended.  There  may 
bo  a  convenience  in  having  tho  name  of  thetenso  to  differ  fromthat  of  the  partidple,  and  tiiisaloDO 
induces  mo  to  pmkr  preptrfiet  topluper^tcst  the  name  of  the  latter. 

0d3.  10. — From  the  participle  in  srf  or  en,  we  form  three  tenses,  which  tho  above-named  authors 
aan  perfect; — "  tho  present-perfect,  tho  paat-perfict,  and  the  future-perfect ;" — as,  have  seen,  iLodaeen, 
toUl  hav9  seen.  Kow  it  is,  doubtiess,  the  participle,  that  gives  to  these  ttieit  perfectness ;  while 
divernty  in  the  auxiliaries  makes  their  difi^«noe  of  time.  Yet  it  ia  assumed  by  Buticr,  that,  in 
general,  the  simple  participle  in  or  en,  "does  not  denote  an  action  doTie  and  compleled,"  and  is 
not  to  be  called  perfect ;  (p.  80 ;) — that,  "  If  wo  wish  to  express  by  a  participle,  an  action  completed 
at  any  tirne,  we  use  t!ie  compound  form,  aad  this  is  the  perfect  parUeiple ;"  (p.  79 ;) — tiiat,  "  The 
eharacterisHc  of  the  partidple  in  is,  that  it  implies  the  reception  of  an  action;"  (p.  79;) — that 
hence,  it  should  be  called  tte|xiam'^  though  it  "isumof^  caltod  the  perfect  participle;"  (p.  79;) 
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— that,  "  The  use  of  this  partidpte  in  the  perfect  iensea  of  tlie  active  voice  should  Dot  be  taken  into 
considmtioa  in  giving  it  a  name  or  a  detmitioa (p.  80 ;) — that  its  aeiivt,  neuter,  or  intransitive 
tise  is  not  a  primitive  idiom  of  the  languafte,  but  the  result  of  a  gradual  change  of  the  term  from 
the  paarive  to  the  active  voice ;  (pi  80 ;) — tha^  "  the  partidple  has  changed  its  mode  of  signification, 
BO  that,  iofltead  of  btii^  pasave,  it  ia  now  active  in  aense  105  ;>— that,  "  havioe  changvd  its 
ori^oal  meaaing  sa  mtirely,  it  dionld  not  be  considered  the  tame  paiticiplo ;"  (p.  78 ;)— ^at,  '*  In 
sudt  caaes^  it  ia  a;)er^  parttctpla,"  and,  "Ibr  the  sake  of  distinctioa  [,]  tUa  may  be  caUrd  tho 
auxUiary  perfai  partidple." — lb.  Tfaeso  speculatkms  I  briefly  tlurow  before  the  reader,  ivithout 
designing  much  comment  upon  them.  It  will  be  perceived  that  thej  are,  in  sevcml  niFpccts, 
contradictory  oao  to  an  other.  Tho  author  himself  names  tho  partidplo  in  reference  to  a  usniro 
which  he  say^  "  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration;''  and  names  it  absurdly  too ;  for  hi'  ciilla 
that  "  the  auxHiary,"  whk^  is  manifestly  tho  principoi  term.  He  also  identifies  as  ono  what  ho 
professes  to  diatiogiiidi  as  two. 

'  Obs.  ll^Paiticiples  <rften  become  aifjecUvea,  and  are  construed  before  noooa  to  denote  quality. 
The  terms  so  convwted  form  the  class  of  participial  aijectives.  TfordB  of  a  participial  form  may 
bo  regarded  as  adjectives,  under  tho  following  circumstances:  1.  "When  they  reject  tlio  idea  of 
time,  and  denote  something  customary  or  habitual,  rather  than  a  transient  act  or  state;  as,  "A 
lying  rv^e," — I  c,  one  tluit  ia  addicted  to  lying.  2.  When  they  admit  edverbs  of  comparison; 
OS,  "  A  more  learned  man."  3.  When  they  are  conpounded  with  something  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  verb;  as,  "un^ta^,  tm/eU:"  there  ia  no  verb  to  mfeet,  therefore  these  words  cannot  bo 
puticiplea.  Adjectives  are  generally  placed  before  their  noinu;  pnrtidples,  after  Uieoi.  SlieTrorda 
b^pboning  with  1M,  in  the  fidlowing  Imea  may  bo  cloaeed  with  partidplal  acUect^Tn : 

"No  king,  no  subject  was;  unscotcheoned  all; 
Uncrowned,  unpiumcd,  utdiclmed,  unpedigrced: 
tTnlaood,  nncoronotod,  unbestarred." — Pollok,  C.  off.,  B.  vii^  L  89. 

Ob&  12. — F&rticiito  in  ing  often  bocome  noma.  When  preceded  \sj  an  aitkHe^  an  adjeotiro 
or  a  noon  or  pronoun  the  posBcaaivo  case,  tUcy  are  construed  aa  nouns ;  and,  if  wh(^y  Euch, 
have  neither  adverbs  nor  active  regimen :  aa,  "  IIo  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  apear."— tM,  xli, 
29.  "There  ia  no  aeorching  of  Aw  UHderstatiding.^" — Isaiah,  il,  28.  "In  their  niting  of  their 
threshold  by  toy  threshold." — EzekieL,  iliii,  8.  "  That  any  man  should  make  my  glorying  void." 
— 1  Car.,  is,  15.  Tlie  terms  so  converted  form  tho  class  oi  verbal  or  participial  wmns.  But  somo 
late  auttK)i»--(J.  S.  Hart,  &  S.  Gieoie,  W.  H.  Well^  and  others—)  have  given  tho  name  of  pa^ 
tidpial  nouns  to  many  partiaplea, — snch  porticiplea,  often,  as  retain  all  their  verbal  prppertiea  and 
ai^uncts,  and  merely  partake  of  some  syntactical  resemblance  to  nonna.  Now,  since  the  ddef 
characteristics  of  such  words  are  fivm  tho  verb,  and  arc  incompatible  with  tho  apeeific  nature  of 
a  noun,  it  is  clearly  improper  to  call  them  nouns.  There  are,  in  tlio  popular  uso  of  participles, 
cortiun  mixed  constructions  which  aro  rcprehensiblo ;  yet  it  is  tho  peculiar  nature  of  a  parlia'ple, 
to  participate  the  properties  of  other  parts  of  speech,— of  the  verb  and  adjective, — of  tho  verb  and 
noun, — or  sometimes,  perhaps,  of  all  three.  A  participle  immediately  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
ia  not  converted  into  a  noun,  but  romaios  a  participle,  and  thcreforo  retaina  ita  adverb,  and 
also  ita  government  of  the  objective  case ;  as,  "  I  thank  you  for  luring  him  to  teasonably."  Farti- 
d[riea  in  this  construction  correspond  with  tho  Latin  gerund,  and  are  sometimes  caSieAgenmdim. 

Osa.  13. — ^To  distinguish  the  participle  Horn  tho  participial  noim,  tho  learner  should  observe  the 
following  ibur  things:  I.  Nouns  take  articles  and  adjectives  before  them;  partidplea,  as  such,  do  not, 
2.  Nouns  may  govern  the  possessivo  case  before  them^  but  not  the  objective  after  them ;  participles 
may  govern  tho  objective  case,  but  not  so  properly  the  poaseaavo.  3.  Nouns,  if  they  have  adverbs, 
require  the  hyphen;  participles  take  odverba  separately,  as  do  theu:  verbs.  4.  Participial  nouns 
express  actitms  as  thhigs,  and  are  sometimes  declined  like  other  nouns ;  partidples  usually  refer 
actions  to  their  agents  or  rcdpients,  and  have  in  English  no  grammatical  modiScationa  of  any  kind. 

Ods.  14 — To  distinguish  tho  perfect  partidplo  ftom  the  preterit  of  tho  same  form,  obEcrvo  the 
tense,  and  see  which  of  tho  auxiliary  forms  wm  express  it:  thus,  loved  fbr  being  loved,  is  a  pat^ 
tfcipk;  but  bved  for  did  love,  ia  a  preterit  verb.  So  }ield  fbr  did  hold,  stung  for  did  sting,  taught 
for  did  teach,  and  the  like,  aro  irregular  verba;  but  AeW  for  being  held,  atvng  for  being  stavg,  {aught 
for  being  iaaghi,  and  the  like,  are  perfect  partidples. 

Oaa  15. — ^Though  the  English  participles  have  no  inflections,  and  are  consequently  incapable 
of  any  grammatical  agreement  or  disagreoment,  those  which  are  simple,  aro  sometimes  elc^ntlj 
taken  in  a  plun^  sense,  witii  t^o  apparent  construction  of  nouns ;  but,  under  theee  circumstances, 
they  aro  in  reality  ndthor  nouna  nw  partidples,  but  partidpial  adjectives  construed  elliptically,  as 
other  adjectives  oflicn  are,  and  relatii^  to  plural  nouns  understood.  The  ellipsis  is  8omctime8  of 
a  singular  noun,  though  very  rarely,  and  much  less  properly.  Examples:  "To  them  who  are 
the  caUed  according  to  his  purpose," — Ram.,  x,  28.  That  is — "  the  called  ones  or  persona."  "  God 
ia  not  tho  God  of  thedead,  hut.  of  theliving."— Matt,  xxii,  32.  "Ndtheris  it  found  in  the  land 
of  the  living.'' — Jot,  xxviii,  13.  "  77ie  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day." — 
Ismah,  xx-^cviii,  19.  "  !nil  we  are  made  fit  to  live  nnd  reign  with  him  and  all  his  redeemed,  in 
the  boaveoly  gloiy  forever." — Jenks'a  Prayers,  p.  18. 

"  Ye  Messed  of  my  Father,  come,  ye  just,  , 
Enter  the  joy  eternal  of  your  Lord."— Poiioft,  B.  x,  L  691. 

"Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  fire 
Fr^Bied  eternal  in  the  giilf  <tf  HelL"— /A,  B.  x,  L  449. 
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EXAMPLES  FOB  PABSING. 

PRAXIS  VH^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In  the  Seventh  Praxis  it  it  required  of  the  pupil — to  distinffuith  and  dtfioit  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  classes  and  modijieationt  of  the  Abticlks, 
Nouns,  AnjioTiVBa,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  and  Participles. 

The  definiHons  to  be  given  in  the  Seventh  JPraane^  art  two  for  an  article,  tix  for  a 
noun,  three  for  an  adjeetivey  six  for  apronoun^  seven  for  a  verb  fiaiU,fim  for  an 
infiniHve^  two  for  a  paarHdpUt — and  omfor  on  adverb^  a  emffunetimif  a  pr^nn- 
<to»,  or  CM  inteiyection.    7%tu  : — 

EZAMFLB  FAS8BD. 

"  Religion,  rightly  understood  and  pracUsed,  has  the  parestof  all  joys  attending  it" 

RMglon  ia  a  common  noon,  of  the  third  penon,  ■'-g"'"  nnmber,  DBotar  gander,  utd  nomliMtiTa  eue.  !•  A 
nottii  U  the  QMna  of  ur  penon,  plaoa,  or  tUiiK,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  8.  A  oommon  nonn  la 
the  name  of  a  sort,  kind,  or  dau,  of  belnn  or  things.  8.'  Tho  third  poraoo  la  that  which  denotaa  tbv  per- 
•01  or  tUoK  tnorelT  ■pokan  o£  1.  The  nngnlar  number  U  that  whicb  denotei  bat  aao,  i.  The  mntar 
gender  la  tMt  wUeh  denotea  tUnn  that  are  neltbar  mate  nor  female.  4.  The  aomlDittn  eaae  li  Sutferm 
or  atate  of  a  ooan  or  prononn,  vhuh  nsuall^  deootoa  the  auttfect  of  a  finite  Terh. 

Btglttly  la  a.a  ailTerb.  1.  An  adverb  la  a  word  ailded  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  ai)JeoUTo,  or  an  other  adverb  t 
and  ijenarillj  ezpraaaes  time,  plaee,  degree,  or  manner. 

Unitr4to->t  Is  a  pirfeot  participle,  from  the  Irregular  aetlT»-traniitlTe  rerb,  vtdtntand,  uncUntood,  undar- 
slaniiiti),  uaitnOxii.  1.  A  partidple  is  a  vord  derived  from  a  verb,  parddpatiDg  the  propertlea  of  a  verb, 
and  ot  ai  adjcotlve  or  a  nomi ;  and  la  geMialljr  formed  by  adding  ing,  d,  or  atj,  to  the  verb.  2.  The  per- 
fect parUdplo  ta  that  which  enda  eommooljr  lu  cd  or  «ni  and  ImpUee  a  completion  of  the  bcdoc  acUon,  or 
pwsion. 

^fti  lea  Bo-dnnetien.  1.  A  eoiOnnaUaa  ie«  word  need  to  enuwot  worti  or  MDtaaieee  In  ooMteaalioii,  ead  to 
■how  tho  dape^idanoe  of  the  terma  ae  eomwetod. 

PrartUii  la  a  perfect  parOdple,  ftoto  tho  regular  actlve-traiidtive  rorb,  praetttn,  pmeHmd.  jnwHwtng,  pros- 
(fml  1.  A  pftrtlnple  ta  a  word  derived  boia  a  verh,  parttetpatlng  the  propertlea  of  a  verb,  and  of  an  a4]oe- 
MvB  or  a  noun;  and  !■  geoeralljr  formed  hv  adding  ing,  d,  or  ed,  to  the  verlx  SL  Tke  peifeot  participle  U 
that  vhlsh  enda  oommonlf  In  as  or  on,  and  Impllea  a  eompletton  of  the  being,  actlan,  or  paaalon. 

Bat  Is  an  irruguUr  aetlve-trAoaltlre  vdrb,  from  Aava,  had,  Iming,  Wid;  found  In  Uie  todioattvo  mood,  praaent 
tensa,  third  peraon,  and  aln^ar  number,  ],  A  verb  U  >  word  that  algulfleB  to  te,  to  act,  or  to  tw  aaUd 
ttjwn.  'i.  An  irragniar  verb  it  a  verb  that  doea  not  form  the  preterit  «nd  the  perfect  parUdple  \ij  aeeam* 
In;  li  or  ei.  3,  An  aodre-tnniittvj  verb  la  a  verb  that  ezprcaaea  an  action  whlob  baa  aomo  peraon  or  thing 
for  Ittol^eaL  4,  The  India  ittvo  mood  !•  that  form  of  tho  verb,  whieh  almplj  Indioatea  or  declarea  a  thins, 
or  aalu  a  queatlon.  K.  The  praaont  tenie  U  titat  irtddi  sxpreana  what  now  exists,  or  ta  taking  plae^  & 
The  third  pereoa  ta  that  which  danotai  the  penon  or  tUng  nerelj  ipokan  <A.  T.  The  dngnlar  nniiiiwr  im 
<th>t  which  denotea  but  oue. 

TKa  la  the  doBnite  artiola.    1.  An  artlda  la  the  word  fiha,  on,  or  a,  which  we  put  bef<>re  nonne  to  Umlt  their 
niOeation.  S.  The  definite  article  ts  Vu,  which  dewitee  fomo  particaiar  tUng  or  thlngai 

P»n»t  la  a  common  a^loaUve,  of  the  euperUtt**  degree  t  oompared  regnlarlr,  JK»«i  vvnr,  jNiraat  1.  An 
adjective  la  a  word  added  to  a  nonn  or  prononn,  and  general^  exjreem  qaauty.  C  A  eommon  sQoattrc 
la  anj  onUnarr  epithet,  or  ai^octlvo  denotliig  qaalitf  or  ritoatlon.  S.  His  npamtlvo  dv**  ^  wUoh 
ie  MOft  or  (coat  oi  all  liMdndod  with  ii. 

C/baprwosltloa  1.  A  preposition  is  a  word  aaed  to  expresa  aomo  relation  of  different  tblnsi  w  tboo^tto  to 
eatA  other,  and  ta  generally  plaoed  before  »  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

AU  ta  a  pronominal  «4lMttv«,  not  oompared.  1.  An  a4)eeilve  la  a  word  added  to  n  nonn  or  pfanonn,  md  ge^ 
mify  axpreoaoa  qoali^.  Il  A  proaondaal  nfilMtlTB  ta  n  deflnltlvo  word  wUch  oMj  aiutar  oeeewfiff  Ito 
nonn  or  rqireoent  it  andentood.  8.  Tlioes  msyxttnt  wtum  rignUeatfoa  dean  not  ndndt  of  dUbnnt  d»> 
greoe,  eatmot  Im  oompared. 

JiqM  ta  a  oommon  noun,  of  the  third  peraon,  plural  noml»er,  nentcr  gender,  and  ol^ecUn  eaoe.  1.  A  nonn  ta 
the  name  of  anjr  peraon,  idaee,  or  thlu,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  9.  A  eommon  noon  ta  Hw  nante 
of  •  eort,  kind,  or  daia,  of  betngs  or  mnga.  8.  The  third  peraon  la  that  whieh  denotea  the  poraon  or  tUiy 
nwrdr  epoken  of.  4.  The  idaral  nnmber  ta  that  which  denotes  more  than  one.  S.  Tho  nenlw  gender  to 
that  which  denotoo  thlnga  that  are  neither  male  nor  femsliL  6.  The  objective  eaae  U  that  fonn  or  atato  of 
n  nonn  or  pronoun,  which  naoallv  denotee  th9  objaet  of  a  verb,  parUdple,  or  prepoeltlMi. 

AUtKUag  ta  an  ImpMttet  partldide,  from  the  regnUr  ecUvS'tratidtlve  Terb,  atUnd,  atUrided,  aUmMng, 
attended.  1.  A  pardctple  ta  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  putielpadug  the  propertlee  of  a  verb,  and  of  an 
adJeeUve  or  a  nonn ;  and  la  genentUr  formed  by  adding  in^,  d,  or  ed,  to  the  verb.  8.  The  imperCect  pattl- 
dple  la  that  which  enda  commonly  Ij  ing,  and  impllea  a  eontlnuance  of  the  iMlog,  eotlon,  or  paadon. 

ft  ta  a  peraonal  pronoun,  of  the  third  peraon,  dogoUr  nnmber,  neater  gender,  and  objeettve  ease.  1.  A  pro- 
noun la  a  word  used  In  stead  of  a  uoan.  8.  A  personal  pronoun  la  a  pronoun  that  alutws,  b;  ita  form,  of 
what  peraon  it  la  B.  The  tbird  peraon  ta  that  which  denotea  tile  peraon  or  thing  mordy  mwon  o£  4.  The 
ringular  nnmber  ta  that  which  denotea  but  one.  6.  The  neuter  gender  la  that  wnlcfa  denMO  thlnga  tlud  are 
Mltlier  mata  nor  fcmale.  <L  Tba  oUeattre  oaae  ta  that  fbrm  oc  atato  of  a  noun  or  preoonn,  wUeh  oaoa^ 
denotea  the  ofajeot  of  a  Tarb,  partldrfa,  or  prepoaitlwL 

Lesson    — Parsing. 

"  A  Verb  is  a  word  whereby  something  or  other  is  represented  as  existing,  possess- 
ing, acting,  or  being  acted  upon,  at  some  particular  tiniQ,  past,  present,  or  AitarB ; 
and  this  in  various  manners." —  White,  on  the  SngUsh  Verb,  p.  1. 

"  Error  is  a  savage,  lurking  about  on  the  tvili^t  borders  of  the  circle  illuminated 
by  truth,  ready  to  nwh  in  and  talre  possession,  the  moment  her  lamp  grows  dim." — 
Beecher. 

"  Tho  science  of  criticism  may  be  considered  as  a  middle  link,  connecting  the 
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different  parts  of  education  into  a  Regular  chain." — Ld.  Kamea^  M.  <^  (Mtf 
p.  xxii. 

**  When  I  see  a  man  walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  cattle  graziDg,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  these  objects  are  really  what  they  i^pear  to  be.   Natoze  determines  us  to 
rely  on  the  veTacity  uf  our  senses ;  for  otherwise  they  oonld  not  in  any  degree 
answer  their  end,  that  of  laying  open  things  existing  and  passing  around  us.'' — Id^ 
i,  85. 

"  But^  advancing  farther  in  life,  and  innred  by  donees  to  the  croo^  ways  of 
men ;  presring  through  the  crowd,  and  the  bustle  of  the  world ;  obliged  to  cuitend 
witti  this  ma^  craft,  and  that  man^i  scorn ;  accustomed,  sometiiaies,  to  craoeal  ibax 
lentimenta,  and  often  to  rtifle  their  feelings;  they  become  at  last  haidoied  ia 
hsartf  and  ftmiliar  with  corruption." — Blaib  :  Murray's  Sequel^  p.  140. 

Laugh'd  at,  he  laoghs  again ;  ood  stricken  bard, 

Turns  to  his  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 

That  fear  no  discipline  of  humau  hands." — Cbutper**  Ttuk^  p.  4?. 

Lbbsoit  H. — ^Pabsino. 

Thus  shame  and  remorse  united  in  the  ungrateful  person,  and  indignation  united 
mth  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  others,  are  the  punishmentB  pronded  nature  finr 
injustice." — Karnes^  £1.  of  Crit^  Vol.  i,  p.  288. 

**  Viewing  man  as  under  the  influence  of  novelty,  would  one  suspect  that  custom 
also  should  influence  him } — Homao  nature,  diversified  with  many  and  various 
springs  of  ootion,  is  wondeifolly,  and,  indulging  the  aqneasion,  intricately  con- 
stnictod."— /rf.,  ih^  i,  825. 

**  Dryden  frequently  introduces  three  or  four  persons  speaking  upon  the  same 
subject,  each  throwing  out  his  own  notions  separately,  without  regardii^  what  is 
said  ^  rest."— /(^  ii,  ii,  294. 

^  Nothing  is  more  studied  in  Chinese  gardens,  than  to  raise  wonaer  and  sur- 
prise. Sometimes  one  is  led  insensibly  into  a  dark  cavern,  texminatii^  unexpectedly 
m  a  landsc^  enriched  with  all  that  nature  ofibrds  the  moat  delioiotta."-~/cf.,  ib^ 
ii,334. 

"  The  answer  to  the  objection  here  implied,  is  obvious,  even  on  the  snpposition  of 
the  questions  put  being  answered  in  the  affirmative." — Prof.  Vetkake. 

**  As  birds  flying,  so  will  the  Lord  of  hosts  defend  Jerusalem ;  defending  also,  he 
will  deliver  it ;  and,  passiog  over,  he  will  preserve  it" — laaiah,  xxxi,  5.. 
"  Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd." — Chldvmth, 
Suffi>lk  first  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped."— -j9Aa£^pAire. 

LsBSo:{  m. — Fabunq. 

Erery  change  in  the  state  of  things  is  considered  as  an  effect,  indicating  the 
agency,  characterizing  the  kind,  and  measuring  the  degree,  of  its  cause." — Dr.  Mur- 
ray, But.  of  Em.  Z.,  i,  179. 

**  Having  loved  his  own  who  wero  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end. 
And  sapper  being  ended,  (the  devil  having  now  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  «mon*8  son,  to  betray  him,)  Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all 
things  into  his  hand,  and  that  he  had  come  from  and  was  going  to  God,  arose 
from  supper,  and  li^  ande  his  coat,  and,  taking  a  towel,  girded  himself:  then  he 
poured  some  water  into  a  basin,  and  b^n  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe 
them  with  the  towel  with  which  he  was  ^rded." — See  t/oAn,  xiii. 

"  Spiritual  desertion  is  naturally  and  judicially  incurred  by  sin.  It  is  the  with- 
drawal of  that  divine  unotion  which  enriches  the  acquiescent  soul  with  moral  power 
and  pleasure.  The  subtraction  leaves  the  mind  enervated,  obscured,  confused,  de- 
gra^  and  distracted." — Homo  :  JV.  F.  06«e«wr. 

''(Hving  no  ofienuo  in  any  UiioA  but  in  all  things  i^^troving  ouiselves  as  Uie 
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ministers  of  Ood :  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  knovrn ;  as  djin^,  and,  bebold,  ve 
live ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet 
maLoDg  many  rich ;  as  hanng  nothing,  and  yet  posseeung  all  ttmig^—i  Oar^  li. 

0  may  th*  indulgence  of  a  fiither'a  love, 

Pout*d  fbrtli  on  me,  be  doubled  from  above." — Yminff. 

IHPROFRlEnES  FOR  GOBRBCrnON. 

ERRORS  OP  PARTICIPLES. 

SW  CAs  the  principles  upon  vblch  onr  putldplcs  ooglit  to  be  formed,  vera  neoenkrilj  •ntfdpaM  te  &e  yn- 
oedlng  chapter  on  verba,  the  re»der  nrnat  recar  to  tb±t  chapter  for  the  doctrlnee  bj  which  the  fulbvlBK  mrt 
are  to  be  comoted.  The  great  length  of  that  dupter  nemed  a  good  MMon  for  ecparatlng  thoae  ta»M.fLm  fen 
it,  and  It  wu  aleo  tboagfat,  that  eneh  vordi  are  emneoDair  written  fiir  partloplee.  abo^  fiirtbeakerf 
Older,  be  cblefl r  lutlaeil  In  thta  pUea  In  muj  of  theea  cmn^M,  howBrar,  ttaa  MrUt^le  li  not  ndfiif- 
■teto  part  of  apeedi,  but  Iiinflut  takenirithMi  wuDlarf  to  nniHMDscompoana  tenaoef  ttivvh] 

Lebboh  L — Ibrbodubs. 
"  Many  of  your  readers  have  mistook  that  paasoge." — Slede,  SpecLt  544. 

CFtmcDUL — Not  proper,  becaoee  the  preterit  rerb  mittook  to  bare  naed  for  the  perfect  partldpla  BB,u^ 
cording  to  the  talde  of  irreguUr  Terbs,  wo  oagltt  to  taj,  mWate,  mMooi,  mtdaktttg,  nritlgton;  ifttr  6t 
form  of  the  elniple  verb,  late,  took,  taking,  taken.  TberMore,  the  aenteneo  ■hoold  ba  amtfiJed  tfcni:  "  Jbcf 
of  7our  reader*  have  mitlakm  that  paMago."] 

"  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  ran  away." — Addiaoa,  ^ed.  "  None  shoold  be  admitted, 
except  he  had  broke  his  collar-bone  thrica" — <%Mct,  No.  474.  "We  ooold  not  know  whit  wm 
wrote  at  twenty." — Pref.  to  Waller.  "  I  have  wrote,  thoa  hast  wrote^  he  has  wrote ;  we  (an 
wrote,  ye  have  wrote,  they  have  wrote." — Ash't  Oram.,  p.  62.  "As  if  God  had  spoke  his  las 
wtnda  there  to  his  people." — Barc^y's  Wirrka,  i,  462.  "  I  had  Uke  to  have  came  in  that  ahip  ej- 
BBlC"— Ji^  T.  Ofiasnwr,  Ko.  453.  "  Our  alupa  and  nasels  bting  drove  oat  of  the  harboor  l^t 
storm."— fibfeftAiaon'f  HiaL  of  Haas.,  i,  4T0.  "  He  will  endeavour  to  write  as  the  aadent  udw 
would  havo  wrote,  had  he  writ  in  the  same  language."— ArKn^roftc^  an  Hist,  i,  68.  "Then til 
doctrines  grew  too  strongto  bo  shook  by  his  enemies." — AOerbvry.  "The  immortal  smodlbi 
hath  forsook  Her  muision." — MtUotk  "  Gtrease  fiat's  sweaten  from  the  mnrdorer'B  gibbe*,  ditw 
into  the  tlame." — Shak.,  Arad)eth.  "  The  court  also  was  chided  for  allowing  sodi  qnestioes  to  b« 
put" — QjL  Stoae,  on  tHoTiasTTtry,  p.  470.  "  He  would  have  ^ke."— ifiBoa,  i*.  £^  E  x.  L 
S17.  "  Words  interwove  witti  a^ha  finmd  oat  tiielr  way."— /d,  i,  631.  "HSkmb  Udis  u: 
potentates  who  have  strore." — Id.,  Mamoekut,  zrlL  "  That  even  Silenoe  was  took."— ^  dm? 
L  667.  "  And  envious  Darkness,  ere  they  could  retom,  had  stole  them  from  me." — idL,  Oma.  I 
196.  "  I  have  chose  this  perfbct  man."— Id.,  P.  R,  B.  i,  1.  165.  "  I  will  scarce  think  yon  btn 
swam  !q  a  gondola." — Shak.,As  TouLikeJL  "The  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between." — Drfiei, 
IhUes.  "Then  finish  what  you  have  Ijegan." — Id.,  iWwi  ii,  172.  "But  now  Ae  jmai 
numerous  trwn  liave  Tan."— Pope's  Odyssey,  B.  xi,  L  666.    "  Repeats  your  venea  wrote  « 

Classes."— iVtor.  "Who  by  turns  have  rose."— /i  "Which  fromgreat  anthors  I  bavetoof- 
tL,  Alma.    "  Ev'a  there  be  should  have  felL"— /ti,  Sobmon. 

"  The  sun  has  rose,  and  gone  to  bed, 

Just  as  if  Partridge  were  not  dead." — Sw^ft. 
"And  thouj^  no  marriage  words  are  spoke, 
Th^  part  not  tiUHie  ring  is  hrdce."— /dL,  Biddies. 

IiBSBOir  n. — ^RBOnLABS, 

"Wlmtthe  wordis  strl^  of  an  the  terminations." — Dr.  Maaray'gBbL  ofB».L^  \  319. 

tFouiULE.— Not  proper,  boeauie  the  participle  sMpt  !■  terminated  In  t   Bnt,  Moordlng  to  Otartalln  U. 
on  the  Irregular  Terbe,  itript  1b  rwnlar.    Therefora,  thle  (  ihonld  be  changed  to  ad,-  and  the  And  p  AaaA 
donbled,  acoonUng  to  Bole  8d  for  Spelling ;  thna,  "  Wben  the  word  to  tlrippti  of  all  the  *  '—»' —  "j 

"  Foi^ve  him,  Tom ;  his  head  is  eraokt" — Sviifis  Poems,  p.  397.  "  For  tis  the  ^oit,  to  hwe 
the  onpnoer  hoist  witti  his  own  petar." — ffamlet,  Act  3.  "  As  great  as  they  are,  I  ww  nust 
by  their  mother." — Stoifea  Poems,  p.  310.  "  If  he  diould  now  be  cxy'd  down  since  his  dtao^.' 
—Sk,  p.  306.  "  over  head  and  ears— in  debt"— A,  p.  312.  "  We  aee  the  natian's  credit 
eraekt"— A,  p.  312.  "Becanae  they  find  thdr  pooketa  idckt"— /J.,  p.  388.  "O  what  s 
pleasure  witti  pMnl"— J6.,  p.  373.    "And  only  with  her  Brother  linkt"— J*,  ^  38". 

"Because  he  ne'er  a  thoi^ht  allow'd,  That  might  not  be  ooofest" — lb.,  p.  361.  "My  lore  to 
Sheelah  is  more  firmly  fijct"— J6.,  p.  369.  "  The  observations  anneit  to  Ihem  will  be  intelli- 
gible."— PhUeUogical  Maseum,  Vol  i,  p.  457.  "  Those  eyes  are  always  firt  on  the  geaeral  pnD|+ 
pies." — it.,  i,  458.  "  Laborious  conjectures  will  be  banisht  ftora  our  commentaries." — B>^  '\  i59. 
"l^ridates  was  dethroned,  and  Fhraates  was  reostablisht  in  his  stead."- A,  i,  462.  "A  Roona 
who  was  attacht  to  Augustus."— A.,  1,466.  "17or  shouldl  have  ^bken  of  it,  nnlen  Batter  hii 
tallct  about  two  such."— ib.,  i,  467.  "  Andthe  rdcmnm  oflangoaae  have  ReneraDy  raAtoo."— 
R.,  i,  649.  "  Three  oenturies  and  a  half  had  then  elapat  since  thedate."— A,  i,  249.  "Of  sach 
<«iteri^  as  has  been  remarict  already,  there  is  an  abundance," — lb.,  ^  261.  "^e  En^idi  ban 
sivpast  erery  othn>  nation  fai  their  Bervioe8.''-^ni,  f,  80S.   "  The  pu^  addrest  la  next  hi  digi^ 
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to  die  spedter."— Aivri*'*  Herma,  p.  68.  "To  which  we  are  many  times  helpt" — WtJka'a 
PmtuiBt,  p.  13.  "But  for  him,  I  Bhoald  have  tookt  well  enough  to  myael£"— A.,  p.  88.  "Why 
ue  fOQ  Text,  I^y?  why  do  frown  ?" — MOttm,  Cbmua,  L  667.  "  Obtrading  fiUae  rules  prankt  in 
reaRtm'a  garb." — lb.,  L  769.  "  But,  like  DaTid  equlpt  in  Saul's  armour,  U  Is  eoauabttod  and 
oppnHd."— Cfain}«eU'«  RheL,  p.  378. 

"  And  when  their  merchants  are  blown  opy  and  crackt, 
Whole  towns  an  oast  aw^f  la  stonni,  and  wiet&t.*'— Arffer,  {n  163. 

Lesson  m. — ^Mixed. 

"Ifaekadsareliddenin&eeandoommonsoccage." — Tnanbnffs  EiaL,  \,  133. 

{Feamx— N«t  propar,  bteuM  tka  pvtldpl*  JkoMm  not  In  that  form  wblch  prwm  aatharizM. 
M,MtMtfi«  *•  tiM  taU*  of  toTCfalu  Tarts,  the  fimr  parti  of  tha  wb  to  teU,  m  nowiiMd,  m  AoU,  Add, 
taUfag,  ML  Tteefora,  Aoidm  dtoald  be  Md;  thtu,  '<Th«  luida  are  kcU  la  fre«  and  oommoB  aooeagc"] 

""A  BtK^  ts  drawed  under  such  words." — OolibetPa  E.  Qrammar,  Edition  of  1632,  ^  164. 
"Iti8  8ti*6deTen,witha8tricJde."~»roifcer'«Par<»cfci,  p.  116.  "Whilst  I  was  wandrinjc,  with- 
out any  care^  beyond  my  bounds." — lb.,  p.  83.  "When  ooa  would  do  Bomethinf^,  unless  hiDdred 
\sj  jBmething preawit" — Joluuo*'a  Oram.  Com.,  p.  311.  "It  is  used  poteotiaUy,  but  not  so  as 
to  be  nndred  1^  tbeae  agnK"— A.,  p.  320.  "Now  who  would  dote  upon  things  hurryed  down 
Utt  Unam  thoa  tet?"— CblUW*  Anbmimu,  p.  89.  "Heavm  faafli  ttmely  tiy'd  thdr  growth."— 
IfUn,  Oomu,  L  970.  "0  I  ye  mistook,  ye  should  have  snatcbt  lus  wand.''— A.,  p.  816.  "  Of 
true  rii^  hero 'distreet" — lb.,  p.  906.  "  So  that  titey  have  at  last  oomo  to  be  eubstitute  in  the 
steadof  iL"— AirWav's  Worka,  i,  339.  "Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots."— i^,  Ixviu, 
13.  "And,  lo,  in  fa^  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  pluckt  off" — FtasSDB'  Bible,  and  Bbcce's:  Gtn., 
m,  IL  "  Brutos  and  Gassins  Are  rid  like  madmen,  throu^  the  gates  of  Rome." — Shak.  "  He 
iiiH  be  flitted  on." — Luke,  zriu,  32.  "  And  are  not  the  oountaries  so  overflown  still  situate  be- 
tween the  trt^ics?" — Seatiey's  Sermone.  "Not  tridrt  and  fiouno't  aa  she  was  wont.  But  kercheft 
in  a  etmely  ctoad."— Jfiton,  il  PmaeroBO,  L  133.  "To  aatis^  his  rigor,  SatisQr'd  nerer."— Jii, 
?.  E  z,  L  804.  "^th  him  there  crDd^d."— Jd,  P.  A,  B.  zii,  L  41T.  "Th'  eaith  eom- 
ber'd,  and  the  wing*d  air  darfct  with  plumes." — Id.,  Oonaa,  1.  730.  "  And  now  theu-  way  to 
Euth  they  had  descry'd."— /d,  P.  fi.  z,  L  325.  "  Kot  so  thick  swann'd  once  the  soil  Bedro^rt 
with  blood  Gorgon."— B.  x,  L  527.  "  And  m  a  troubled  sea  of  pae^oa  tost."— /J.,  B.  x, 
L  ns.  "The  cause,  alas,  is  qmckly  guest" — Sur^B  Poema,  p.  404.  "The  kettle  to  the  top  was 
haSL'—Ib.,  p.  274.  "In  diains  ttiy  syllables  are  Unlet."— p.  318.  "  Bather  than  thus  be 
onstafit,  Would  you  not  wiah  their  teords  crept p.  41B.  "The  hyjAien,  or  ocn^inOT,  is 
a  Bttle  fine,  drawed  to  connect  words,  or  parts  of  wcMs."— Cb&fistfa  &  Oram.,  1832,  ^  1(0. 
"  In  tho  other  manners  of  dependenoe,  this  general  rule  is  sometimes  bn^e." — Joh.  Grain.  Com., 
p.  334  "  Some  intrauntive  verbs  may  be  rendered  tranative  by  means  of  a  preposition  preflxt 
u  ihm."--Ormft  Lot  Oram.,  p.  66.  "  Whoever  now  should  place  the  accent  on  tiie  first 
syllable  Yaleriua,  -would  set  every  body  s-laughing." — Weber's  Diet  "Bring  nwcked, 
Koorged,  qiitted  on,  and  cmdfied." — Ownej/'a  JEasays,  p.  40. 

"  For  riiyme  in  Greece  or  Bome  was  never  known, 

^nil  by  barbariaa  deluges  o'erflown." — Soacommon. 
"  In  my  own  Thames  may  I  be  drownded, 

If  e'or  I  stoop  beneath  a  crown'd-head." — 


CHAPTER  YIIL— ADVERBS. 

An  Adverb  is  a  woid  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an 
other  adverb ;  and  generally  expresses  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner  : 
aa,  They  are  now  here,  studying  very  dUigcTdly. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obi  1. — Adverbs  briefly  express  what  would  otherwise  require  several  words:  as  Kow,  for  at 
iiw  (me  ;—Een,  for  m  thia  place ; —  Very,  for  t»  o  high  degree ; — DiUgentlj/,  for  in  m  indvatrwua 
■afuMT.  Thus  the  meaning  of  almost  any  admb^  may  be  explained  by  some  jriirosa  beginning 
vilh  a  prqiorition  and  ending  with  a  noun. 

OUL  2. — There  are  seveal  cuatcanary  combinations  of  short  words,  which  are  used  adverbiaU^ , 
■cd  vUdi  some  grammarians  do  not  amdyse  in  parsing ;  la,  not  al  all,  al  length,  in  fine,  m 
of  t«tu(,  atpnaad,  at  cmct,  thia  one&,  in  vain,  no  doubt,  on  board.  But  all  words  tliat  convey 
diitioct  ideas^  wd  ridihtly  retain  their  individuality,  ou^t  to  bo  taken  separately  in  parsing, 
^ith  die  liberty  of  suppo^ng  a  few  ellipses,  an  ingenious  parser  will  seldom  find  <x'r:)sion  to 
tfnk  of "  ady«bial  phrases."  In  these  instances,  length,  doubt,  fine,  and  board,  cto  unqucfition- 
tddy  noons;  owx,  too,  is  used  as  a  noon;  fiiB  and  aU  may  be  parsod  either  as  nouns,  or  as  a^jeo- 
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Uvea  whoee  nouns  are  tmdavtood;  of  JeosJ^  ia,atthe  least  meanm;     pntaU,  is,  at  At  prmut 
time;  and  in  mia,  is,  in  a  vain  courae,  or  mataier. 

Ods.  3. — A  phraso  is  a  combination  of  two  or  moK  B^wrable  parts  of  speedii,  the  paniag  d 
which  of  course  implies  tlieir  aoparation.  And  though  the  diTiwHi  oar  language  into  wcri% 
and  the  division  of  iC3  words  into  parts  of  speech,  have  nerer  jet  been  made  exactly  to  oociu- 
pond,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  bring  them  as  Dear  together  as  possible.  Ueoce  sndi  tenu  at 
eveq/where,  anywhere,  nowadaye,  forever,  everao,  to-<iay,  to-morrow,  bf/'tadij/,  itaide-^tU,  «fmi!> 
doum,  if  they  are  to  bo  parsed  simply  as  adverba,  ought  to  bo  compounded,  and  not  inittcD  m 
phrases. 

Obs.  4. — TJudcr  noarly  all  the  difl^nt  classes  of  words,  some  particiilar  iostaneee  mar  be 
quoted,  in  which  other  parts  of  ipeech  seem  to  take  the  nature  of  adverbs,  so  aa  either  to  (euvf 
such,  or  to  be  apparently  used^  than.  (l.)ABncLB8:  "This  may  i^ear  iuoeiUbH  but  itia 
not  the  less  true."— i>r.  ifivray**  Bist,  1,  337.  "Tbo  other  party  was  a  fitde  oc^."-— A  Wdskr. 
(3.)  HocNS:  "  And  scrutiny  became  rtonc*  blind." — Cbtcper.  "He  will  oome  home  khmorrm. 
— Clark.  "They  were  travoUing  poet  when  he  met  them." — Jfurrai/'a  OiwiL,  p.  69.  "And 
with  a  Teiigeanco  sent  from  Media  poit  to  Egypt"— ifilton,  P.  B.  ir,  L  170.  **n)at  I  Acdd 
care  a  groai  whether  he  likes  the  work  or  not." — Kirkham.  "It  has  snowed  terribly  oD 
and  is  tMR^eonoe  oold." — Swifi.  (3.)  AoJEcnvia:  "Drink  deep,  or  taste  not" — Pope.  "^A^iet 
wondroua  deep." — WeMsrV  DieL  "That  foola  should  be  so  ttetp  contempUiTe." — Swk.  *-! 
man  may  speak  Umder  or  softer  in  the  same  key;  when  ho  speaks  /uf/her  en*  lower,  be  diaaps  his 
kej:'~-Sheridaa's  EloetUion,  p.  116.  (4.)  Pbonouks:  "  What  am  I  eased  ?"— ^  "  Wuaian 
I  ofibDded  theo  ?"—  Oen^  xx,  9:  "  He  is  aomeuhat  izrogaot"— Dryden.  {t.)  Vebbb  :  **  &Mci 
wont  the  wUp,  roond  went  the  wheets." — Oowper,  "For  than  the  bnuen  vtiaajog, 
along  the  miry  road." — Id.  "  Oradtt  went  something  on  dedc" — Robiruon  Onae*.  **lin> 
straight  went  the  yard  slap  over  their  noddla"-— .drbidhnot.  (6.)  Pabticipus  :  "  Like  meficM 
given  scalding  hot" — Dodd.  "Mydothes  are  almost  dripping  vreL" — "In  came  Sqnne  Sooib. 
staik,  staring  mod." — Arhuthnol,  "  An  exceeding  hi^  mountain." — 'MotL,  ir,  8.  "  How  swM 
how  passing  sweet,  the  hour  to  me  1"—  Gh.  Observer,  **  When  we  act  aeeordtttff  to  our  d4lt.  -~ 
ZV.  Johnson.  "  A  man  was  (amoua  according  as  he  had  lifted  Qp  axw  upon  the  thick  tnoT— 
P»il,  Ixxiv,  6.  (7.)  CoMJtTXcnoHa:  "Lo(^  ofl  bIowfliisfeatti«rfh»amy&oeL''--i8ibajL  '*K« 
at  all,  or  inUvciy  gently." — Locke.  "He  was  but  bom  to  fay  the  krt  of  man." — Pitpe.  (8.)  Pe> 
osrriONS :  "  They  shall  go  in  and  ouf." — B3)k.  "  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the*  earth,  and  wail- 
ing up  and  down  in  it." — lb.  Theee  are  actually  adverbs,  and  not  prqxisitiofis,  because  iLtr 
govom  nothing.  (9.)  IxTSBJEcnoHB  ore  never  nsod  as  adrorbs,  though  the  Greek  grammnriiM 
refer  them  newly  all  to  this  class.  The  using  of  other  wmxIs  for  adverbs,  (L  ei,  the  adveibial  cw 
of  ooy  words  that  wo  do  not  actually  cali  adverbs,)  may  be  refeirod  to  the  figun  rtfiflnf  "t 
"  ?Vtt77»p,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  epoed, 
^piaah,  splash,  across  the  seik" — Barker. 

Obs.  6. — As  other  p&rta  of  speech  seem  sometimea  to  take  the  nature  of  adverbs,  so  tArer^ 
sometimes,  citlier  really  OTq>pareQtly,as8umo  the  natore  of  other  parts  of  speech.   (I.)  Ofxorrs. 
as,  "  A  committee  is  not  Deeded  merely  to  say  Tes  or  }ib;  that  will  do  very  little  good;  (V  v«  ^ 
or  ^  no  must  be  accompanied  and  supported  byreasona.'' — Dr.  M'Gartee.    "Shall  I  t«ili<^i 
why  t   Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say,  every  why  hath  a  wherffore.*" — Skak.   (1)     ii-  I 
JECTIVBS:  as,  "N'ebutihadnozzar  invaded  the  country,  and  reduced  it  to  an  dimosl  desert'' — Wo-4t  | 
Diet,,  w.  Mbab.    "The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended  on  his  Uajesty." — Clamtdf~ 
"With  uptrarj  speed  hw  agilo  wings  he  spread." — Prior.    "She  li^lita  tho  dottworrf  heaTiii  I 
and  ri333  there." — Dryden,   (3.)  Of  PBOSonxs:  as,  "lie  liked  the  ground  whereon  she  trod."— 
MUton.   "  Wherein  have  you  bcea  galled  by  the  king  ?" — Shak.    "  0  how  unlike  tlie  place  ftwn 
toAence  ttiey  feUI" — Ptar.  Lost,  B.  ^  1  76.   Here  whereon  ia  exadfy  equiraleDt  in  sssbb  ra  ' 
v/hiA;  vmerein,  toinwhat;  anAwkenee,  touAjcA;  bat  none  <^  them  are  actually  redcooed  pr>-  | 
nouns.   (4.)  Of  VERiB:  as,  "If  he  be  hni^ry,  more  ttian  wimton,  bread  alone  will  ■  I 

"  To  down  proud  licartj  that  would  not  willmg  die." — Sidney,  "  She  nevn*  oould  atnqf  v.i  j 
me." — Shdk.  '^Away,  and  glister  like  tlio  god  of  war," — Id.  "  ijjj,  get  ye  out  of  tliiaplmt'— 
Otn.,  xix,  14,  (5.)  Of  coNJUNcncN-s:  as,  "I,ewBl,Mn  he."— /aaioA,  xlHi,  25.  "IflwiUth-i 
ho  tony  tiU  I  come." — John,  xxi,  22.  "I  will  go  and  see  him  b^trt  I  die." — Qen„  xh-.  2S. 
"Befbre  Igo«7A«nce  I  shall  not  FetaTn."— Jb&^  x,  31.  (6.)  Of  raEPOBiTiOKS:  as,  *'8i^cricir  Il> 
any  that  are  dug  oui  the  ground." — Earnests  Led,,  p.  28.  "  Who  act  so  eoimter  heavenl/  mi^'i 
pkii."— atrna.  Better  perhaps,  "oiri  of"  and  "emtalsr  te."  (7.)  Of  DTTBBJBCIKns:  aa  "Oi 
up,  Glentarkinl  rouse  thee,  ho!"— Sott,  "Down,  down,  cried  lliir,  your  laooes  dowa.'^— 
"  Off  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight"— Smift. 

0b9.  6. — In  these  last  ezamplee,  up,  and  down,  and  ojf,  have  perhaps  as  much  resemblan^  tu 
imperative  verbs,  as  to  interjections;  but  they  noed  not  bo  refened  to  either  of  these  dase& 

•  '*  Bxom'.titnfD,"  "  Siroytf-oaiM,"  Mid  "  Bwmf'-IWAD,"  mra  ^ven  In  Woroeater'a  DlcUoaur,  u  tttrnvv-.i 
atfeetiva;  md  thli  ia  pertiapa  tlidr  bait  dauUeatioii;  bot,  if  I  mistake  not,  tbev  ara  natuUr  sceenKd  qaiiri* 
Btron^7  on  tlio  litter  n^Ue,  m  on  tbe  rormer,  bdiw  spctna  ntfcer  h  two  empbatlo  wdi.  A  rimflv  rm- 
^0  from  SlgouratT,  "I  an  Infcat  morUa  cold,"  la  gtrm  by  Frawa  sndar  tUa  Note:  "  AdfaeUrM  w- 
time^  Mavf!  to  other  adla^voa;  aa,  'red  Sot  tron.**' — Jnwrwatt  (Tntm.,  p.  Ml.  Bat  Webster  Unwlf. 
vbom  tbls  dnctrlie  snd  the  enmpla  aro  borroveil,  (aeo  hla  Knia  XIX,)  makaa  "  RKD'-ao^*  but  om  word  h  kit 
Dletionaiy ;  and  WorcfSter  Ktm  u  aa  one  vord.  In  a  Ion  pmpar  form,  evea  wllfaont  a  hvphvn,  "  Bn^aoc' 

t  "Or  Bkalusb.— Tbfl  oontlnKtlaa  *UA  tnav  ba  iMaeel  to  tMi  flnra  la  BasOu,  AfaHyiMManrtw 
one  part  irf  vewh  li  and  vl&  Uu  pvm  and  «M  of  aMte."— inirrs  JtvUdk  Ornk,  p.  m 
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em  bv  npph^  <k  veib  w  vaj  ewBr  puM  tium  u  tdverba  I  neither  adopt  tbe  noHon  of 
HmieTook^  that  the  ume  word  CMUOt  belong  to  cUObreDt  parts  of  speech,  nor  refer  evorvord 
to  that  d»9  to  whidi  it  miqr  at  first  right  ^)petf  to  betong;  for  both  of  these  methods  are  im- 
pnoicable  aod  abeurd.  The  eneatial  nature  of  each  part  of  qieecdi,  and  every  Important  peculi- 
in'tf  of  its  mdiTidnal  terms,  it  Ib  hoped,  will  be  auffirieDtly  explained  in  some  [lart  or  other  of  this 
Tork;  but,  as  the  clasatficatioQ  of  words  often  depends  upon  their  cotuiruction,  some  explanatioas 
that  go  to  determine  the  parts  of  speech,  must  be  looked  for  under  the  head  of  Syntax. 

Ob&  1. — The  proper  claieilicatioo,  or  subdiTision,  of  adrerba,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  havo 
been  diaoovered  by  any  of  our  earlier  grammariaoe,  is  certainly  very  clearly  indicated  by  the 
meaiung  and  nature  of  the  words  tfaemeelves.  The  fbor  impotuit  chounetsiiccs  of  any  pv<'nt  cr 
Hsettion,  are  tbo  v^un,  the  tdten,  ths  hmo-mveh,  and  tbe  how;  or  tbe  time,  the  place,  the  drgrte, 
and  the  maaaer.  These  four  are  the  thbigs  which  we  usually  ex|mn  by  adverbe.  And  seldom, 
iferer,  do  we  find  any  adverb  the  notion  of  which  does  not  correspond  to  that  oS  tomdime,  tomt- 
eKere,  tomewkai,  or  tom^um.  Hence  the  general  classes  of  this  sort  of  words  ought  to  bo  formed 
under  these  four  heads.  The  dasrification  heretofore  most  commonly  adopted  in  English  gram- 
mais.  ban  every  &a]t  whidi  the  spirit  of  awkwardness  could  poetibly  give  it  The  head  of  it  is 
this:  "  Adverbs,  though  very  namervua,  may  be  reduced  to  certain  classes,  the  diiefot  which  are 
flew  0/ Number,  Order,  Placet  Time,  Qoantl^,  Manner  or  Quality,  Doubt,  Afflrmati<m,  Negation, 
IfltarogatioD,  and  OompariaoD."— JAtrroy's  Gmm^  p.  lift;  Cbm^s,  66;  KirkhaaCa,  86;  S.  C 
3m\Ui  HaSeM,  26;  and  others. 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs  may  be  reduced  to  four  general  classes  ;  namely,  adverbs  of 
^tflie,  o(  place f  of  depree,  and  of  manner.  Besides  these,  it  is  proi>eT  to 
distin^ish  tlie  pa^rticular  class  of  co^'unc^ive  adverbs. 

I.  Adverbs  of  time  are  those  which  answer  to  the  question,  When  f 
Sm  long  ?  Mow  toon  ?  or,  How  often  1  including  these  which  ask. 

Obs.— Adverbs  of  time  may  bo  sobdiTided  aa  fidlowa: — 

1.  Of  time  present;  aa,  Aw,  ys^  lo-doy^  namadantf  pntaMHf  intkmOy,  {mmedialdj/,  tiraight- 

vay,  dtretHy,  fuT^with. 

1  Of  time  past,-  as,  Akmiy,  jtut  now,  laidy,  reeeady,  yerierday,  former^/,  andetiUv,  owe,  Jure- 
kUhtrta,  aiHee,  tm  now,  long  ago,  ertwhile,  erst. 

3.  Of  time  to  come;  aa,  HMtutrrmo,  Juret^ter,  hmce/brlh,  hmcefonoard,  by-aad-bf/,  soon,  erehng, 
lharUy. 

4.  Of  time  reUtive;  as,  When,  then,  first,  just,  h^rt,  after,  whUe,  whOai,  meantohile,  as,  tiU, 
inli^  ttasoiuihi^,  betimes,  eariy,  laie,  wTtenever,  qftertoard,  afterwards,  oOienohiie,  oitieruihiles. 

^  Of  time  ateolnte ;  aa,  Alaiays,  ever,  never,  aye,  eternaUy,  forever,  perpetually,  amiimtaUy,  in- 
«*n%  eitdies^,  evoTnort,  eoeriasUngly. 

t.  Of  tiow  repeated;  as,  Ofieti,  ojl,  again,  oceoMonaSy,  fre^m&y,  somettmet,  etidom,  ran^, 
iaS^  Kttkiy,  mmthty,  yearhi,  aaimaBy,  once,  twice,  &^ice,  or  Area  Umea.  Above  this,  we  use 
tii^  Ota  ptaiaeafovr  times,  Jke  timet,  eia  times,  Ac.  Whether  these  oug^t  to  bo  reckoned  adverb^ 
or  sot,  is  questionable:  times,  fcv  repeUtions,  or  instcaiees,  may  be  supposed  a  noun;  but  such 
I^naea  often  appear  to  be  used  adv^bially. 

n.  Adverhs  of  place  are  those  which  answer  to  the  question,  Wiiere  ? 
Wiiiher  f  Whence  ?  or,  Wheixahout  f  including  these  which  ask. 
Obi— Adverbs  of  place  nmr  be  subdivided  as  follows:— 

I-  Of  {dsoe  in  which ;  as,  Where,  here,  Oiere,  yonder,  above,  below,  about,  around,  someKhere, 
onfff^ien,  elsewhere,  othmehere,  eeerywhere,  nowhere,  wherever,  wheresoever,  within,  without,  Kliere- 
olml,  whereabovta,  hereabout,  hereabouts,  thereabout,  iherecd>outa. 

i.  Of  place  to  which;  as,  Whither,  h^her,  thither,  in,  vp,down,  back,  forth,  aside,  ashore,  abroad, 
okft,  home,  homewards,  inwards,  vpwairds,  dowmoairds,  beiiclaoardit,  forwards.  Inward,  homeward, 
<9vv(^  innward,  baekaaird,  and  forward,  are  also  adverbs,  as  well  as  adjectives ;  but  Bomo 
critic^  for  disthictioa's  sake,  dKXMe  to  use  these  only  as  adjectives. 

1  Of  [riace  from  wtucb;  aa,  Whence,  hawe,  thence,  away,  out,  off,  for,  remddy, 

4.  Of  tbe  order  of  place ;  aa.  First,  mxmd^,  OinOihfiMrthiy,  Ac.  Thtu^  sonnidb  means  <»  As 
Hontfhet;  thirdly,  in  the  third  glaos;  Aa  For  order,  or  ranl^  Implies  place,  tbough  it  may 
nxxa^  of  rristive  degrees; 

III.  Adverbs  of  degree  are  those  which  answer  to  tho  question,  How 
much  ?  How  little  ?  or,  to  the  idea  of  more  or  less. 

Obb.— AdvMbs  of  degree  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: — 

1.  Of  excem  or  abundance ;  aa,  Much,  more,  most,  too,  very,  greatly,  for,  besides ;  ehicfy,  prin- 
maiaiy,  mostly,  geaeraOy ;  entirely,  fuS,  fully,  ctmipletely,  perfectly,  wkoUy,  iofaUy,  aUogeiher, 
<4  <t».Ue,  dear,  stark;  eaxMctingty,  uucswtoriy,  extraitagaiiay,  ^akkn;^;  immeasurably,  tnconcetv 
aWj,  inbuiiiy. 

1  Oreqadtty  or  soflkieBqy;  aa,  SnoMgh,  fff0lsin%  eompetenOy,  adequaiely,  proportumaUy, 
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3.  Of  deflojeoey  or  abfttoment;  aa,  LUik,  las,  least,  aaMrcdy,  har^,  teanUy,  acaaiOy  meniy, 
iardy,  onfy,  btU,pariii/,  partiaJIfff  ruaiiy,  abnoat,  vxO^h,  not  guile. 

4.  or  quantity  in  the  abstract ;  a^  Mow,  (meaning,  in  what  degne,)  hoaemr,  howaoever,  eueno, 
aom^ing,  anything,  nathimg,  a  graatt  a  ^epaiee,  a  mnkmarkat,  and  other  uoans  quantity  oaed 
adverbiiJly. 

IV.  Adverls  of  mtmner  are  titose  wliiclL  answer  to  the  question, 
How  /  or,  by  affirming,  denying,  or  doubting,  shov  how  a  subject  is 

regarded. 

Obs. — Adverba  of  manner  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: — 

1.  Of  manner  fh>m  quality ;  as,  WeU,  iU,  iwe^,  footit^,  ftufly,  ifncfad^,  and  many  others 
formed  adding  tg  to  acKectiTes  of  quali^.  Lyi»  m  ocmtractknt  of  Kke ;  and  ii  the  most  oom- 
moa  terrainatioQ  of  Ei^liah  adverbs.  Wbea  a^ed  to  noon^  it  fimaa^ectiTaa;  butaomBAv 
of  theso  are  also  used  adrarbially ;  aa,  daily,  wedOg,  monViig,  wbkih  denote  time. 

a.  Of  afSrmation  or  assent ;  as,  Tea,  yea,  ay,  vmly,  inilg,  indeed,  mrdg,  osrftiMy,  doubOem, 
tiadoubtedly,  asswecUy,  ceria,  forsooth,*  amen. 

3.  Of  negation ;  as,  No,  nay,  not,  nowise,  noioay,  nowaye,  nohow. 

i.  Of  doubt  or  uncertain^ ;  as,  iVAops,  Iug)ty,  pissibiy,  perchance,  peradvenbar,  may-be. 

5.  Of  mode  or  way;  as,  Tmu,  so,  hoa,  somehow,  nohow,  anyhow,  however,  howsoever,  Hke,  else, 
otherwise,  across,  together,  apart,  asunder,  namdy,  partiadarty,  neeessarHy,  hesitaHngly,  trippingty, 
extempore,  headbmg,  lengQaoise. 

V.  Conjunctive  adverbs  are  those  which  perform  the  office  of  conjunc- 
tions, and  serve  to  connect  sentences,  as  well  as  to  expr^  some  circum- 
stance of  time,  place,  de^e,  or  the  like.  This  class  embraces  a  few 
words  not  strictly  belongmg  to  any  of  the  others  :  as,  (1.)  The  adverbs 
of  cauae ;  why,  wker^ore,  tker^ore;  but  the  last  two  of  these  are  often 
called  conjunctions.  (2.)  The  pronominal  compounds ;  herein,  therein, 
wkereirij  &c. ;  in  which  the  former  term  is  a  substitute,  and  virtually 
governed  by  the  enclitic  particle. 

OBSERVATIONa 

Obs.  1. — ConjuDctiTO  advcibs  often  relate  equally  to  two  verba  in  different  daases,  on  whidi 
account  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  disttoguish  them  ftt>m  others;  as,  "And  they  feared  toAoi 
they  hoard  that  they  were  Bomana." — Ads,  xvi,  38.  Here  when  is  a  coqjunetiv©  adverb  of  time, 
and  relates  equally  to  feared  and  to  AeordL  "  The  right  of  ooming  on  the  ahnre  lor  timr  purposes 
in  general,  as  and  when  they  please." — Eotroyd.  Here  tu  is  a  conjunctive  adveib  of  nuumer,  and 
wlua,  of  time ;  both  relating  equally  to  coming  and  to  please. 

Obs.  2. — ^Tho  following  words  are  the  most  frequently  used  as  conjunctive  advoba:  afbr, 
again,  atao,  at,  before,  btaides,  conaeqven^,  else,  ere,  even,  farihermore,  hmce,  how,  koweoer,  more- 
over, neverthdess,  otherwise,  since,  so,  stUl,  tiU,  then,  thence,  therefore,  too,  mtU,  when,  where,  where- 
fore, whither,  and  whSe,  or  whUsL 

Ods.  3. — Adverbs  of  time,  place,  and  manner,  are  generally  connected  with  verbs  or  partidiJes ; 
those  of  degree  are  more  frequentiy  placed  before  ac^ectives  or  adverbs :  the  latter,  hovrever, 
sometimes  denote  the  measure  of  acUoos  or  effects ;  aa^  "  And  I  wept  much." — Sev.,  v,  4.  "  And 
Isaac  trembled  wry  asMdKiHr^.'* — Oen^  xxvii,  33.  "Wiitenirtio  had  fUt  Iss^  woqM  have  aaid 
more.^—RiUer. 

"  Vioton  and  Tanqniehed,  in  the  variooa  field, 
Not  wholly  overoome,  nor  whoUy  yield." — Lryden. 

Qua.  4.— The  adverbs  here,  there,  and  where,  when  compounded  with  prepodtiona,  have  tiie 
force  of  proDOuni,  or  of  pronominal  adjectives :  as,  Her^,  for  by  this;  thertiy,  for  by  that; 
»Aere&]/,  for  by  which,  or  by  whaL  The  prepositions  which  may  be  subjoined  in  this  manner,  are 
only  the  short  words,  at,  by,  for,  from,  in,  into,  of,  on,  to,  unto,  under,  upon,  and  with.  Compounds 
of  this  kind,  although  they  partake  of  the  nature  ot  pronouns  with  resi^  to  the  ninma  going 
before,  are  still  properly  reckoned  adverbs,  bocauae  they  relate  as  audi  to  the  verbs  which  follow 
tiiem;  as,  "  You  take  my  lil^  when  you  do  take  the  means  wAerefty  I  live."— £E&ait  Here 
wherAy  ia  a  ooiyunctive  advmi^  retsesenting  measm,  and  relating  to  the  verb  Une.^  Tltis  mode 
ftf  exiHession  ia  now  somewbot  antiqpiated,  tbongh  stUl  fteqaently  wed  by  good  anthers,  and 
espedaUy  by  the  poets; 

*  Anooa  to  HttraUy  a  vord  of  ftffiniMtlon  or  aiwmt,  meaning  for  trafh.  bat  It  li  now  almort  tiwajv  nMd 
awiieallg:  m,  "In  tboM  KantlemeR  irhom  the  world  /ar&ooth  Mlla  vlw  ntid  iinlld,  there  to  genendlr  eltbv  a 
nMuroMMM  that  peTMCDtes,  or  a  diiDnea*  that  tlrM  yon."—H<rme't  Art  of  TMnttng.  p.  24. 

t  Id  moat  faiataaeea.  however,  the  words  hertnf,  a&rw(f,  and  whtrinf.  are  plaocd  after  fwtiiu,  and  biv« 
Bothlng  fa)  do  wltii  anr  verb.  Thojr  are  tiierefors  not  properly  (ulrerfta,  thon^  nU  onr  nrrammartona  and  lexleo- 
■r^luni  eaU  them  BO.  Nor  are  they  odtoottiiM;  beoann  ther  are  not  oaed  adJeeUrriT.  bnt  rather  in  the  aenao 
V  ■  pmuran  icovemed  Iqr  (t^;  or,  what  to  neariy  the  pune  thing.  In  the  aenae  oT  the  paMMrira  or  nnlttve  eaaa. 
Enmptoi  ■'And  the  ftme  bnq^  want  abroad."— IMt..  Iz. tt.  TbatU,  "ttiebnnqf  CUiMfnMli,'"  irtdA 
lut  to  a  battw  npiwriflB,  Om  other  bring  otmlaK  er  wiotlv  l»  IM  ao,  «B  aeeoot    ili  IR^^ 
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Obs.  6. — ^The  adverbs,  mhen,  wJtare,  whiOier,  vihmce,  how,  why,  wher^fitre,  wherein,  tohereof, 
uAerebir,  and  other  like  compoonds  of  where,  are  aometiiDes  tued  as  iHtarrogalivea ;  but,  as  sndu, 
tb^  stin  Bererallj  belong  to  the  dasses  under  which  they  are  plaoed  in  the  fcpi^oing  distribu- 
tion, except  that  words  of  interrogation  are  not  at  the  same  time  connectives.  These  adverbs, 
and  the  three  pronoims,  who,  wAicA,  and  wAol,  are  the  only  interrogative  words  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  qnesUons  may  be  asked  without  any  of  them,  and  all  have  other  uses  than  to  ask 
qnestfons. 

Ob&  6. — Tbo  conjunctive  adverlra,  whm,  where,  wkUher,  w?icru:e,  how,  and  why,  are  sometimes 
80  employed  as  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  pronouna,  behig  used  as  a  sort  of  special  reives, 
vtatAi  refer  back  to  antecedent  noons  of  Ume,  place,  manmer,  or  eauu,  acctvding  to  their  own  ro- 
spectiva  meoniofps;  yet  b«Dg  adverb^  becaoBo  Hae^  relate  as  such,  to  the  verbs  which  fdlow 
them:  as,  "In  the  day  vahm  God  shall  Judge  the  secrets  of  men." — Bom.,  fi,  16.  "In  a  iime 
tcAm  thou  mayest  be  foond." — PsaL,  xzxii,  6.  "  I  sought  for  some  time  what  I  at  length  found 
here,  a  place  where  all  real  wants  might  be  easOy  supplied." — Dr.  Johnson.  "  To  that  part  of  the 
mounts  where  the  declivity  began  to  grow  craggy.  — Id.  "  At  Oanierbitry,  whither  some  vcdce 
had  ran  before." — Wotton.  "  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  ore  hewn,  and  to  the  bole  of  the  pit 
whence  ye  are  dwged." — leaiah,  U,  1.  "We  may  remark  three  different  sources  whence  it 
■rises.*^ — fair's  p.  Ifi3,  "I'll  tell  you  a  way  how  you  may  lire  your  time  over  again."— 
CoBier'e  AwUmlmu,  p.  108.  "A  erode  aoooont  of  the  meihod  how  they  perceive  truth." — Haira's 
Egrmes,  p.  404.  "  The  order  how  the  IVidter  is  app(»nted  to  be  read." — Common  Prayer.  "  In 
the  same  reaeooing  we  see  the  cause,  wfty  no  aabatuitive  is  susceptible  of  these  comparative  de- 
grees."— Sermee,  p.  201.  "  There  eeeroB  no  reaton,  why  it  should  not  work  prosperously." — 
Sod^  in  America,  p.  68.  "  There  are  strong  reasons  why  an  extension  of  her  territory  would 
be  iiyurioos  to  her.'* — S>.  "Ad  other  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  etwUed." — Bkmr's 
BheL,  p.  123.'  *'  The  end  wfty  God  hath  ordahied  fiith,  is,  that  his  free  grace  might  be  gtorified." 
— Goo^oin. 

Obs.  7. — ^The  direct  use  of  adverbs  for  pronoons,  is  oft^  if  not  generally,  Inelsgant;  and, 
except  &e  ezpres^on  may  be  thereby  agreeably  shortened,  it  ought  to  bo  conadered  ungram- 
maticaL  The  fbUowing  examples,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  the  foregoing,  are  susceptible  of 
hnprovement :  "Youth  is  the  time,  when  we  are  young." — Satibom's  Gram.,  p.  120.  Say  rather, 
"Youth  is  that  part  of  life  which  succeeds  to  childhood."  "The  boy  gave  a  satifi&ctoiy 
reason  why  he  was  tardy." — Ibid.  Say  rather,  "  The  boy  gave  a  satis&ctory  reason  for  his 
tartness."  "  The  several  sowees  from  wAenoe  these  pleasures  are  derived." — Murray^s  £ey,  p. 
SS8.  Sa^rather — " aouroes  from  wA*c&."  "bi  eases  wAars  it  ia  mly  nid,  that  a  questitm  has 
been  asked."— £w«ftam'«  Ohim.,  p.  m.  Say,  "  In  ftose  oases  Ai  vnMA."  "Tta  the  &Ise  rhet- 
(wio  of  the  age  when  he  lived." — Marris's  Hermes,  p.  415.  Say  rather — "of  the  age  tn  whith  he 
Uved." 

Osa.  8. — -When  a  conjunctive  adverb  is  equivalent  to  both  an  antecedent  and  a  relative,  the 
cmstruction  seems  to  be  less  objectionable,  and  the  brevity  of  the  expression  affords  an  additional 
reason  for  preferring  it,  ospedally  in  poeby :  as,  "  But  the  Son  of  man  bath  not  where  to  lay  his 
bead."— Jfatt.,  viii,  SO.  "There  mi^  they  see  wAence  Po  and  Inter  canut" — Eode^s  Touao. 
"Tell  how  he  formed  your  duning  taxaa."-^OgQoie.  "The  wind  Uoweth  where  It  Bsteth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  therooC  but  canst  not  teQ  whence  it  oometb,  and  whither  it  goetiL"— Jbhn, 
iii,  8.  In  tiiis  constructkm,  the  adverb  is  somettinee  {mceded  by  a  pr^oaittiHi;  the  noun  being 
b  fiKst,  tmdentood:  as, 

"  Shika,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose. ' '— J^/non. 

"Here  MadiiaTelU's  eaitili  retum'd  to  whence  it  rose." — Id. 

Obs.  9. — Tbe  coq'uDcttvo  adverb  so,  very  often  expresses  the  sense  of  seme  word  or  phrase 
going  befbie ;  as,  "  Wheresoever  the  speech  is  corrupted,  so  is  the  mind." — Seneca's  iforala,  p. 
26T.  That  is,  the  mind  is  also  corrupted.  "  I  consider  grandeur  and  sublimity,  as  terms  synony- 
mous, or  nearly  so." — Blair's  Bhet.,  p,  29.  The  following  sentence  is  grossly  wrong,  because  the 
import  of  this  adverb  was  not  well  observed  by  the  writer:  "Wo  have  now  come  to  far  the  most 
eompticated  part  of  speech ;  and  one  which  is  sometimes  rendered  still  more  so,  than  the  nature 
of  our  taoguage  requh%&" — NuOing's  Gram.,  p.  38.  80,  )a  some  instances,  rc^ieats  the  import 
<^  a  preceding  noun,  and  consequently  partakes  the  nature  of  a  jironran;  as, 

"We  think  our  fiithcrs/wl^  so  wise  we  grow; 
Our  wiser  son^  no  doubt^  will  think  us  m." — Peps,  on  OriL 

Obs.  10. — "  Since  is  often  Improperiy  used  for  opo  .■  as,  '  When  were  yon  in  France  ? — Twraty 
years  since.*  It  ought  to  be,  'Twenty  years  ago.*  Since  may  he  admitted  to  supply  the  pkce  of 
agoOiat:  itbeii^  equally  correct  to  sigr,  'ItistirantyyearBf^IwaBiuFrance;'  and,  'It  is 
twm^  years  ago^fftatl  was  in  France.'  **— C%HreAtir«  Oram,,  p.  337.  Tbe  differnice  betwera 
since  and  ago  is  clearly  this:  the  fbrmer,  behig  either  a  preposition  or  a  conjunctive  adverb,  can- 
not with  sMct  propriety  be  used  adjediveiy  ;  the  latter,  being  in  reality  an  old  pardciple,  natu- 
rally comes  after  a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  an  objective ;  as,  a  year  ago,  a  month  ago,  a  weds  ago. 
"  Go,  ago,  ygo,  gon,  agon,  gone,  agone,  are  all  used  indiscriminately  by  our  old  English  writers  as 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  go."-~7Mee'$  Dioersiona,  Ted.  i,  p.  376.  "Three  days  agotte, 
I  fell  Samvd,  xzz,  13. 
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[PABT  n. 


MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs  have  no  modifications,  except  that  a  few  are  compared,  after 
the  manner  of  adjectives  :  as,  soon,  sooner,  soone^ ;  <^ien,  (^tener, 
(^ienest;^  long,  longer,  longed;  fastj /aeter,  f cutest. 

The  following  are  irregularly  compared :  well,  better,  best;  bcuUg  or  iff, 
worse,  worst;  little  less,  least;  much,  nu>re,  most;  far,  farther,  farthest; 
forth,  further,  furthest,  Bath,  rather,  rathest,  is  now  used  omy  in  the 
<»)m|»rative. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

0B3.  1. — Sfoflt  adverbe  that  are  formed  from  acljectiTes  hy  tin  additkm  ^  wiU  kdmit  the 
oompamtiTO  adrerbs  more  and  mott,  few  and  kast,  before  them :  as,  wMv,  more  vmiy,  tnoaf 
t0i«eiy  ;  culpably,  Ism  ct^po^,  Inut  cujpat^.  This  is  rirtuaU/  a  compariaon  of  the  latter  adverb^ 
bat  the  grammatical  inflection,  or  degree,  belongs  only  to  the  formw ;  and  the  TKHds  being  written 
separately,  it  is  oertwnly  most  proper  to  parae  tbem  Beparatolr,  ascribing  the  degree  of  compuiaon 
to  the  word  which  expresaos  it.  As  compariscm  does  not  bdong  to  adverbs  in  gwieral,  it  aboold 
not  be  mentianQd  ia  parsing,  except  in  tiie  can  of  thoso  ftw  whidi  aie  raried  by  it 

Obs.  2. — ^In  tile  maka  of  Uilton,  and  omwionallf  ia  thaw  of  some  other  poets  of  hii  ag^f 
adverbs  of  two  q^UaUea,  ending  in  ^  aro  not  aafy  oompandngntarivlilK  a^fectiraiofthe  saiae 
ending,  but  are  used  ia  the  moasare  of  iamUo  Tens  as  if  tiiqr  itiu  fixswd  only  two  lyUablea. 
Kxamplflw;— ' 

"  But  Gol  hAdi  Kiaslier  ami'd  his  Tet^fol  ire."— P.  Lott,  B.  x,  L  103S. 

**  Destroyers  rightiier  call'd  and  plagues  of  men." — Ib^  B.  xi,  L  699. 

"Andonhisqoert^  where  MieiM  he  migfat  flnd-'^/ii,  B.      1. 414. 

"  Now  am/^ier  known  tiir  Barioar  and  t£]r  Lord."— B.  zil,  L  544. 

"  Thoogfa  tibM  wect  JlrmH^  Asten'd  tiua  a  ra(^"~Sbm. 

"Kot  rusfio,  aa  beAxA  tat  teemUer  olad."-^.  Big,,  &  U,  L  S89. 

 "Whereof  to  thee  anon 

FtaMier  shall  bo  rereal'd."— iWadtse  Lart,  B.  adll,  L  ISft 

 "  To  show  what  ooaat  thy  sloggp^h  crara 

ICglit  flOffOMst  harbour  laJ'-^Shak^Mttn,  Oi/mb.,  Act  IT. 

■*  Shall  not  myself  be  ftutdNermoT'daanthoa  art  7"— /d,  7^mpw<,  AotT. 

"  But  tarthMer  happy  ia  the  rose  diatfll'd."— iiC,  JL&lf.  Dnam,  Act  L 

Obs.  3.-1116  usage  Joat  dted  la  dearly  analogical,  and  has  the  obrioiu  advantage  of  adding  to 

the  flexibility  ot  the  laogoag^  while  it  also  multiplies  its  distinctive  forma.  If  carried  out  as  H 
might  bo,  it  would  ftumlsh  to  poets  and  orators  an  ampler  choice  of  phraseology,  and  at  the  samo 
time,  obviats  In  a  groat  measure  the  nooesaity  of  oaing  tho  some  words  both  adjecttvoly  and  ad- 
verbially. The  words  which  ars  now  comm(Hily  usod  in  this  twofold  character,  are  prisdpaUy 
monosyllables;  and,  of  adjectives,  monosyllables  are  tho  class  wluch  we  ofteneat  compere  by  sr 
and  eat:  n3Xt  to  which  corns  dissyllables  ending  in  v;  m,  holy,  happy,  love^.  But  if  to  any 
monosyllablo  we  add  ly  to  form  aa  advwb^  we  havo  <^  course  a  diaayllable  ending  in  y;  and  if 
adrerbs  of  tills  class  may  be  oompared  rsgularty,  after  tho  manner  of  a^edinB,  there  can  be  little 
or  no  ocoaston  to  use  the  primitivo  word  otherwiBa  than  as  an  a^etiva  Birtf  according  to  pros- 
ent  usaa^,  faw  adverbs  are  ever  oom^red  by  inflection,  except -sodi  words  as  may  also  be  used 
a^jectively.  For  examplo:  ei'uiidy,  comely,  iteaiUy,  early,  kijidly,  kingly,  likely,  Uveiy,  prinrxly, 
,  aeemly,  u/sakly,  m%y  all  be  thus  compared;  and,  according  to  Joboion  and  Webber,  thoy  may  all 
be  U33d  ettlisr  odjoiitivuly  or  adverbially.  Again :  late,  later,  laieat,  is  commonly  contnistc-d  in  both 
senses,  with  early,  earlier,  ecariieat;  but  if  lat^y,  laielier,  latdieat,  were  adopted  in  the  adverbial 
omtras^  enrty  axm.  late,  earUer  and  later,  earlier  and  tateO,  might  be  contrasted  as  adjectives  oohr. 

Obs.  4. — The  using  of  ac^jactivas  far  adverbs,  ia  in  general  a  [Jain  violation  of  grammar.  Ex- 
aoq>la:  "  Tc?  is  a  propoaitioo,  governing  the  verb  adl,  in  the  inflnitivo  mood,  agre^J^  to  Rule  18, 
which  Btyii,  Tho  preposition  to  gov«ms  the  infinitive  mood." — Gomly's  Gnun.,  p.  137.  Here 
agreeable  ought  to  be  agreeably ;  an  adverb,  relating  to  the  participle  governing.  Again,  the  usmg 
of  adv<jrbj  for  a^jeotivos,  is  a  foult  as  gross.  Example :  "  Apprehending  the  nominative  to  be 
put  oisoiiifciy." — Slurray'a  Oram.,  p.  155.  Here  abaotaiely  ought  to  be  obaoluie;  an  adjective^ 
relating  to  the  word  nomUtaline.  But,  t»  poefry,  there  is  not  only  a  frequent  substitution  of  qualify 
for  manner,  in  suoh  a  way  that  the  a^jeoUve  may  still  be  parsed  a^fectivdy;  but  sometimes  also 
what  appeara  to  be  (whether  right  or  wron^  a  direot  osa  of  ac|jcotives  Ibr  admbs,  espedally  in 
the  higher  degree  of  oompuisoQ :  as, 

•  Seldom  Is  aometltnc4  compared  in  fhU  itinnficr,  thon^h  not  frp^nently!  «>•,  "This  kIM  of  votm  oeenr*  tlte 
mUomext,  but  tan  a  luipp?  effect  In  dJT.Trtfyln^  tho  nie!'KlT."_BWr*»  Jiftot.  p.  R8&  In  former  itM.  this 
word,  u  well  an  Its  eorrulntlvQ  o/bn,  vaa  ■oniDll  nn*  uscrl  a^jeetivMy;  u,  "Thine  ^flat  Inllmrftlea."— 1  ZVm., 
T,  23.  "I  hopa  God's  B>ok  hftth  not  been  mv  t^'.ilniuent  l;ctiireii."— QuMn  StMbm,  108S.  John  WaUcarliaa 
regnlulr  oompircd  tbe  ndrcrb  forw'iri :  In  iie«;ribt'i){  tlin  loiter  t.,  ho  Bpeiiki  of  th«  ttp  of  the  tmgM  u  bslna 
"broDi^bt  k  IttUe/oruiarrto-  to  the  teoth."— Pmn.  Diet,  PHrurlplM,  No.  OS. 

t  A  few  iniMnoai  of  the  regular  infieetion  of  ftdTerbs  anding  In  (y,  mar  be  met  with  In  modem  eomporftlon% 
u  In  the  following  oomparUons:  "Am  melodtea  will  aometlmos  rli^  neiMitr  In  the  i>oho."— -TVm  Diat,  VoL  I, 
p.^   "I  nnoiiAar  no  poat  «1iow  writUigs  wooU  M/ilOr  itaaA  Uu  tsat."--^Mff-f^ 
^  o3> 
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"  Firnur  he  roots  him  the  nder  it  h]aw."—Seott,  L.         a  fl,  it  19. 
"  trm  ease  in  writing  oomes  from  art,  not  chance, 

Ab  thow  more  eaa&t  who  have  learn'd  to  danoe." — Pope,  Esa.  on  OriL 
"  And  aln  now  the  sli^sid  aomidat  riept"— iMloi,  C.  o/ B. -vi,  1  2ST. 
**  Id  theon  is  jilafneri  taught,  and  eonevf  learnt, 


What  tnakea  a  uation  happy,  and  keepa  it  bo." — MBion,  P.  R.,  B.  h,  L  361. 

On  S.— No  use  of  TTords  can  be  right,  that  actually  confbnndB  the  ports  of  epcech  ;  but  in 
many  fnst&oces,  according  to  present  practice,  the  same  words  may  be  used  either  adjectively  or 
adverbially.  Firmer  and  rudt^  are  not  adverbs,  bat  a^ectivea.  In  tho  example  above,  Uiejr 
mar,  I  think,  be  ranked  with  tlie  instances  in  which  qnaUty  is  poetically  substitutod  for  isanneTf 
and  be  parsed  as  relating  to  the  pronouns  whidi  follow  them.  A  ^ilar  ua^co  occurs  in  Latin, 
and  is  considered  el^^t.  Eaaieat,  as  used  above  by  Pope,  may  pntiqis  be  poised  upon  the 
flame  principle ;  that  is,  aa  relating  to  thoat,  or  to  jwnoM  nudenrtood  before  title  verb  move,  Bttt 
toitndest,  plainest,  and  eiujes^  ea  in  the  latter  quotattma,  cannot  be  otherwise  explained  than  aa 
being  adverbs.  Ftain  and  xrund,  according  to  oar  dicUooaiiea,  are  used  both  B^jccttvely  and  ad- 
verbiaUy;  and,  if  their  superlatives  ore  not  misapplied  in  these  instances,  it  is  because  the  words 
are  advert>B,  and  regularly  compared  as  such.  Eagy,  though  sometimes  used  adverbially  by  re- 
puteble  writer^  is  presented  by  our  lexico^phois  as  an  ad|ective  only ;  and  jf  the  latter  are 
ri^t,  Uiltfm'a  use  of  tatieat  la  tho  senae  and  construction  of  mos(  eatU^,  must  be  ooosidcred  aa 
aror  in  grammar.  And  besides,  according  to  his  own  practice,  he  mi^t  to  have  ^ferred  flain^ 
Heat  to  ptaineat,  in  the  adverbial  sense  of  mo^  plain  ly. 

Obs.  6. — ^Beside  the  instances  already  mentioned,  of  words  used  botli  a^joctively  and  adverbially, 
oar  dictionaries  exhibit  many  primitive  terms  which  are  to  be  referred  to  tho  one  class  ot  the 
other,  according  to  their  oonstmction;  aa,  aoon,  laie,  high,  low,  quick,  riack,  hard,  aofi,  irtt^e,  cloaa^ 
dear,  thick,  full,  scant,  Icmg,  short,  dean,  near,  scarce,  awe,  fast;  to  Which  may  aa  well  be  adde^ 
abno,  loud,  Slid  de^;  all  susceptible  of  liie  n^ular  form  of  oomporisoo,  and  all  reguloriy  convertible 
faito  adverbs  in  ^;  though  MwnJy  and  jpn?^  are  now  (AMoleta,  and  fiuOy,  which  iDoans  firmly,  is 
aridom  uaed.  "bi  iSaxt,  it  ia^  probably,  Iran  an  ide^  ifaat  no  adv^M  are  to  be  oomptuvd  by  er 
and  tat  nnleas  flie  same  words  may  abo  be  tued  a^ecnrely,  that  we  do  not  thus  oompare  lately, 
"kiglHy,  qaiddy,  hndhy,  Ac,  after  toe  oxamplo  of  Milton.  Bat,  however  custcon  may  euiclion  the 
adverbial  construcQon  of  tho  foregoing  simple  terms,  the  distinctive  form  of  tho  adverb  is  in 
general  to  be  preferred,  especially  in  prose.  For  example :  "  The  more  it  was  complained  of)  the 
Jouder  it  was  praised." — DamA  We&«l«r,  m  Oon^resa,  1837.  If  it  would  seem  quaint  to  say,  "  The 
iradUer  It  waa  praised,"  it  would  pertiape  be  better  to  si^,  "The  mora  loudly  it  was  ^Bised;"  for 
oar  critics  have  not  acknowledged  lottd  or  louder  to  be  an  adverb.  Nw  have  sbv  and  deep  been 
ao  called.   Dr.  Jdbamta  oitea  the  following  Ibe  to  iUostrate  the  latter  as  an  at^reeMM  : 

"  Drink  hellebore,  my  bc^l  drink  deep,  and  scour  thy  hndn.  Drtdek."— JoA.  Vid^  w.  Dcrp. 
"  Drink  hellebore,  my  boy  1  drink  deep,  and  pvrge  thy  brain." — Dryd.  I V.  Sat.  <rf  P»sita. 

Obb.  7. — In  some  instances,  even  in  prose,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  sense,  wheUKV 
we  use  adjectives  referring  to  the  nouns,  or  adverbs  of  like  import,  having  reference  to  the  verbs: 
as,  "The  whole  conception  is  conveyed  dear  and  atrmg  to  tho  mind." — Blair's  Rhet.,  p,  138. 
HAe  dear  and  strong  are  at(jectivee,  referring  to  conception ;  but  we  might  as  well  say,  "  The 
whole  conception  is  conveyed  deariy  and  strongly  to  the  mind."  "Against  a  power  that 
exists  iad^endent  ot  their  own  dic^ce." — Wdiater'a  Eaaaya,  p.  46.  Here  we  might  as  well 
say,  "exists  MepeadenUy  ttx  the  independence  of  the  power,  in  whichever  way  it  is  expressed, 
ia  nothing  but  me  manner  of  its  exiatenee.  "This  work  goeth  fast  on  and  prospereth." — Ezra. 
"  Skill  comes  so  dou>,  and  life  so  fiiat  doth  fly." — DMiea.  Dr.  Johnson  liere  takes  Jaat  and  slow  to 
be  adjectives,  bat  he  might  aa  well  have  called  them  adverbs,  so  fiu*  as  their  meaiwig  or  constroc- 
tiim  is  conceraed.  For  what  here  qualifies  the  things  epoken  of|  is  nothing  but  the  manna'  of  their 
fnoMon;  and  this  might  as  w^  be  expressed  by  tho  words,  rapidly,  slowly,  ate^Uy.  Yet  it  oug^it 
to  be  obeerred,  that  this  does  not  novo  tho  equivalent  words  to  be  adTOiba,  and  not  a^jccttvee. 
Our  phiblogists  have  triten  been  lea  into  errors  by  thu  argument  t^eqalTalenoo. 


In  the  Eighth  Praxia^  it  ia  required  tka  pupil — to  diaiutpuisk  and  dejbie  the  dif- 
ferent parte  of  apeeek,  and  the  elauee  and  madifiaOimu  vf  (Ae  Abtiouu,  Xounb, 
Adjbctiveb,  FBONouira,  VraBs,  Pabtioiflks,  and  Asvsbbs. 

The  defimtUms  to  he  given  in  the  Eighth  Praxia,  are  two  for  an  artide,  six  for  a 
noun,  three  for  an  cufjectipey  aiz  for  a  pronoun,  eeven  for  a  verb  finite,  five  for  an 
infinitive,  two  for  a  participle,  two  {and  aometinua  three)  for  an  adverb^ — and  one 
for  a  eonjvnetion,  aprepoaition,  or  an  interjection,    Thue  .^— 

BXAMFI.E  FAB8ED. 

"  When  WHB  it  that  Rome  attncted  moat  stnnifj^y  the  admiration  of  mankind  V — 
R,  G.  Harper. 

mmliaB  adTVCbflTdBa.  1.  Ad  aAvartilsawoia  •U•dlBav«Bll,apaflk(ple,■lla4•«n,orul«toaa• 
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Torb ;  u>d  iiiimillr  Mtpre— ei  time,  vI>m,  dmea  or  mumer.  S.  Adrerba  of  time  are  thon  vUeb  Konnr 
to  the  qttMtloa,  nmr  How  Urngt  Sam  mxmt  or.  How  o/ient  including  Ibeae  vblcli  uk. 
Wat  !■  Ml  Irr^nlu  neater  rerb,  from  h*,  wat,  being,  from;  fouDd  ia  the  indicative  mood,  imperfect  tenn,  third 

KraoD,  and  alngulw  number.  1.  A.  verb  1*  a  word  that  ilgnlflea  lo  b*,  lo  act,  or  to  6e  aittd  Hpon,  2.  An 
'egular  rerb  It  a  Terb  that  doee  not  form  the  preterit  and  the  perfect  partldple  b^  aieuminif  d  or  mL  B. 
A  neuter  verb  ta  a  verb  that  expreeeea  neither  aetioa  nor  puaian,  but  simply  being,  or  »  itate  of  being.  ^ 
The  indieaUra  mood  Is  that  form  of  the  Torb,  whieb  sLuplj  Indloatea  or  declares  a  tblno,  or  asks  a  ques- 
tion. S.  The  imperfect  tense  is  that  whloh  expreesee  vliat  t(Mk  place,  or  wns  oocurring,  fa  time  fliUy  past. 
C  The  third  person  Is  that  vhlch  denotes  Ibe  person  or  tUng  merely  ^oken  of.  T.  The  stugutar  punibtjr  Is 
that  vhieh  dsaotes  but  one. 

iit  Is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  nomber,  neuter  gender,  and  nomlnatlre  caae.  1.  A  pro- 
noun is  a  word  used  in  stMd  of  a  noun.  9,  A  persooal  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  shows,  by  Its  form,  of 
what  peiaon  It  U  S.  The  third  person  Is  that  wnich  denotes  the  person  or  thing  merely  qioken  ot  4.  The 
dngnUr  nnmber  is  that  which  denotea  but  one.  6.  The  neuter  gender  Is  that  wnioli  denotes  things  that  are 
neither  male  nor  foBiale.  6.  The  nooilnatlre  ease  Is  that  ionn  or  stni«  ofn  nonn  wprooonn,  wbub  uMudly 
denotes  the  sntflect  of  a  flolte  verb. 

not  Is  a  coojuoetiou.  1.  A  eoftjnnotlon  Is  a  word  used  to  woneet  vetdi  or  sintinais  la  eoBrttwHon,  mid  ts 
■bow  thJ  dapendsnoe  of  tba  term*  so  oooneetad. 

Ansi  laa  proper  noun,  of  the  third  person,  slngolar  number,  personlfled  fendnlne,  and  nominathe  ease.  1.  A 
noun  Is  the  name  of  any  peraon,  plaee,  or  tUng,  that  ean  be  known  or  mentioaed.  9.  A  proper  noon  Is  the 
nnme  of  some  partiouUr  indlTldnal,  or  psopla,  or  group.  S.  The  third  person  is  that  vhieh  denotes  th* 
person  or  thing  merelv  i^ken  o£  4.  The  ■*"g"'"  number  U  that  which  denotes  bat  ana.  &  l%e  Andtrise 
gender  Is  that  whloti  aenotes  persons  or  anlmiiu  of  the  female  kind.  6.  The  nominnttTe  can  Is  that  form  or 
state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  wnleh  usually  denotea  thj  snl^eet  of  a  flnlto  verb. 

AUnetitd  Is  a  regular  aotlTa-trandtIra  Terb,  front  ottraet,  altnuUd,  aOnetina,  attneUi ;  found  In  the  indlc*- 
tiro  m  >od,  imperfect  tenso,  third  person,  and  rii^ular  nnmber.  1.  A  rerb  ia  a  word  that  rfgnlfiea  tabt,ta 
aot,  or  to  bea^^pon.  i.  A  reyolmr  rerb  Is  a  rerb  that  forma  the  preterit  and  the  perfeot  pnrttdple bjr 
aasumtog  dated.  S.  An  aetlT^>-traacltird  rerb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  an  action  which  has  some  persoa  or 
thing  for  its  oblecL  4.  The  indicative  mood  is  thst  form  of  the  verb,  which  simply  indicates  or  oeoUrw  n 
thing,  or  asks  a  qnestloa.  S.  The  Imperfeet  tense  is  that  which  expresses  what  took  place,  or  was  oooar- 
ring,  in  time  fully  past  &  The  third  person  is  that  whleh  denotes  the  person  or  tUng  merely  itpokan  nL 
T.  The  singular  number  1«  that  whleh  denotes  but  one. 

Ifoat  is  an  adverb  of  degree,  eompared,  muek,  www,  most,  and  found  In  the  snpeilstlve.  1.  An  sdvnrb  is  a 
word  added  lo  a  verb,  a  parUdidei  an  a4)eBlive,  or  an  other  adverb ;  and  geneimlly  expresses  time,  place, 
d^ree,  or  manner,  ti.  Advdrbs  of  degree  are  thoee  whleb  answer  to  lbs  questian.  Bow  muehT  How  Ut- 
tUt  or  to  the  Idea  of  mors  or  leta.  The  superUUro  dogroe  ia  that  whteh  te  fttott  or  tout  <it  all  Inclsdad 
with  It 

Sbvnglg  it  an  adverb  of  manner.  1.  An  adverb  is  a  word  added '  to  a  verb,  a  partiolple,  an  a41ecUva,  or  aa 
other  adverb ;  and  generally  KKpreaiea  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner,  i.  Adverbs  it  manner  are  thoaa 
wbleh  answer  to  the  question,  How  f  or,  by  amrmlng,  deiiylng,  or  doubting,  ibow  how  a  sabfaet  la  isgardsd. 

Site  is  the  definite  article.  1.  Anarttda  1>  the  word  tlu,  an,  or  a,  wblob  we  put  bcfor«  noons  to  Umlt  their  sig- 
adllaatloiL   &  The  dednlte  arUde  li  (As,  which  denotes  eomo  particular  thing  or  things. 

Atadratton  la  a  oommon  noun,  of  the  third  person,  siitgalar  nnmber,  neuter  gmder,  and  ot^Jeetlvs  case.  1.  A 
Boon  is  the  name  of  anv  person,  place,  or  thing,  thst  can  bu  koown  or  mentioned.  2.  A  oommon  nonn  la 
the  tume  at  a  sort,  Und,  or  elaai,  of  beings  or  thiog&  S.  The  third  ponon  Is  that  which  denotea  ths  p«-. 
•on  or  thing  iMrdy  spoken  of.  C  The  slDgular  number  is  that  wMeh  denotes  but  one.  H.  The  neuter  gsi^ 
dor  is  that  whlah  dsnotes  thinga  thst  are  neither  male  nor  female,  d.  The  objective  case  Is  that  form  or 
atate  of  a  nana  or  pronoon,  wtueh  usually  denotes  the  obfeot  of  a  rertt,  partidple,  or  preposition. 

0/Is  a  preposlUoiL  L  A  prrootitloa  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  rdatfcin  of  dUiovnt  things  or  tboo^ta  to 
each  other,  and  la  gensrsUy  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

JfanUni  Is  «  eommun  noun,  ooUeoUve,  of  the  third  person,  oonveyliig  the  idea  of  plnrallh',  mssonllne  gender, 
and  otjeotive  case.  1.  A  nonn  Is  the  name  of  any  penon,  place,  or  thing,  that  ean  faa  known  or  mentioned. 
8.  A  ooUsotlTe  noan,  or  noun  of  multitadei  Is  the  name  of  many  Individuals  together.  8.  The  third  persoa 
la  that  which  dsnotes  the  persoa  or  thlog  merely  spoken  of.  A  The  ploral  number  it  that  wUdi  denotes 
more  than  one.  6.  The  mMooUne  gsader  ia  that  vUA  denotea  psnona  or  nnlmala  of  the  male  Und.  dL 
TheotdaoUvaoMalttiiatlbnnoratnla  of  n  neoa  w  proaona,  whidt  unal^y  dtnotaa  tba  oblMt  of  a  vari), 
partldyU,  or  prepost  tioo. 

Iabsoh  L — ^pABsnra. 

**  Wisely,  therefore,  is  it  ordered,  aad  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Providence,  that 
wa  should  have  nature  for  our  instructor." — Karnes,  EL      Crit.^  i,  358. 

**  It  is  surprifflug,  how  quickly,  and  for  the  most  part  how  coireotly,  we  judge  of 
character  from  external  appearance." — Jd^  tb^  i,  859. 

"The  memberaofa  period  connected  by  proper  copulatives,  glide  smoothlyand gently 
along,  aad  are  a  proof  of  sedateneaa  and  leisure  in  the  speaker." — Id^  ib^  ii,  33. 

"  Auttthesis  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when  it  is  naturally  donanded 
by  the  comparison  or  oppoution  of  objects." — Jamieaon'a  Jihet.,  p.  102. 

**  Did  men  always  think  dearly,  and  were  they  at  the  same  time  fiilly  masters  of 
the  langua^  in  which  Uiej  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules." — 76.,  102. 

Rbetonc,  or  oratory*  »  the  art  of  speaking  ju^ly,  methodically,  floridly,  and 
copiously,  upon  any  Bupiect,  in  order  to  touch  tlu  paaaons,  and  to  pennade." — 
£radle^»  J&terary  0ww«,  p.  165. 

The  more  closely  we  fouow  tiie  natural  order  of  any  snl^ect  we  may  be  investi- 
gatiug,  the  more  satisfiictorily  and  explicitly  will  that  subject  be  <^ned  to  our 
nndentanding.** — Gumey's  Essays^  p.  160. 

"  Why  should  we  doubt  of  that,  whereof  our  sense 
fln(b  demonstration  from  experience  I 
Our  minds  are  here,  and  there,  below,  above ; 
Ifothing  that*8  mortal,  can  ao  swiftly  more." — Denham, 
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Lbssok  n. — ^PABsnro. 

"  If  we  can  discern  particularly  and  precisely  what  it  is,  which  is  moat  directly 
obedience  or  (Msobedience  to  the  will  and  commuids  of  God  ;  what  is  truly  morally 
beautiful,  or  really  and  abeolutely  deformed ;  the  question  concerning  liberty,  as  Ua 
as  it  respects  ethics,  or  morality,  will  be  suflScieutly  decided." — Tf^tt,  on  Agency^ 
p,  xiii. 

^Tlius  it  was  true,  historically,  indiridnally,  philoeopfaically,  and  universally, 
that  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge." — Cox^  on  Chrittianity, 
p.  327. 

**  We  refer  to  Jeremiah  Erarta  and  Gordon  HalL  Hiey  had  their  imperfeotioiiB, 
and  Pgainst  them  they  atm^lcd  disoreedy,  ocmstantly,  succeBsfully,  until  they  were 
fitted  to  ascend  to  their  rest?^— .V.  T.  Observer,  Feb.  2d,  1838. 

Seek  not  proud  riches ;  l>ut  such  as  thou  mayst  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute 
cheerfully  and  leave  oontentedly.** — Ld.  Bacon. 

"  There  are  also  some  particularly  grierous  sins,  of  which  conscience  justly  accuses 
U8 ;  sins  committed  more  or  less  presumptuously  and  willingly,  dehberately  and 
repeatedly." — Bickerateth,  on  Prayer,  p.  69. 

"  And  herein  I  apprehend  myself  now  to  suffer  wrongfully,  being  slanderously  re- 
ported, fidsely  accused,  shamefully  and  des^Htefnlly  used,  and  hated  without  a  cause." 
— JenJcig  Prayers,  p.  173. 

**  Of  perfect  knowledge,  see,  the  dawnim^  light 
Foretelb  a  noon  most  exquisitely  bright ! 
Here,  springs  of  eodleas  joy  are  breakiDg  forth ! 
There,  buds  the  promise  of  celestial  worth  I" — Tom^. 

Lbbson  nL — Pabsiho. 

"  A  true  friend  unbosoms  freely,  advises  justly,  asrists  readily,  adventures  boldly, 
takes  all  patiently,  defends  (»uTageously,  and  continues  a  friend  unchangeably."— 
PeniCi  Maxims. 

**  Ihat  mind  must  be  wondet&Uy  narrow,  that  is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  itself ; 
but  this  is  too  vidbly  the  character,  of  most  human  nuada."— Burgh  s  Dignity,  ii,  86. 

"There  is  not  a  man  living,  who  wishes  more  sinoerely  than  I  do,  to  see  a  plan 
adi^ited  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  there  is  only  one  propter  and  effectual  mode 
1^  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  legislative  authority." — Geo, 
Washington,  1766. 

"  Sloth  has  frequently  and  justly  been  denominated  the  rust  of  the  soul.  The 
habit  is  easily  acquired ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  part  oi  our  very  nature  to  be  indolent." — 
Student's  Manual,  p.  176. 

"  I  am  aware  how  improper  it  is  to  talk  much  of  my  wife ;  never  reflecting  how 
much  more  improper  it  is  to  talk  much  of  myself." — Homers  Art  of  Thinking,  p.  89. 

Howbeit  whereinsoever  any  is  bold,  (I  speak  foolishly,)  I  am  bold  also.  Are 
they  Hebrews  f  so  am  L  Are  they  Isradites  ?  so  am  L  Are  they  the  seed  of 
Abraham?  so  am  L  Are  they  ministers  of  Ghristt  (I  q)eak  as  a  fool,)  I  am  more." 
—2  Cbr.,  xi. 

**  Oh,  speak  the  wondrous  man !  how  mild,  how  calm, 
How  neatly  humble,  how  divinely  good, 
How  tun  eetablish'd  on  eternal  truth." — Thomson. 

IMPROPRIEnES  FOB  COERECnON. 

ERBOBS  BESPBCnNG  ADTEBBS. 

"We  cao  mudi  easier  fbnn  the  oonception  of  a  fieroe  combat." — .fiZtur'«  Bhd^  p.  167. 

[FoBXUUb— Not  proper,  becaoae  the  adlectlTe  dcufcr  Is  aied  u  *n  ftdverb,  to  quKUfr  tbe  verb  can  form. 
Bnti  moeordlDg  to  ObMmtloa  4th  on  the  ModlflMtlOlu  of  Admrba,  ^  The  nalne  of  >4]ooUTei  for  kdrerbs,  I>  la 
gnml  ft  pUn  Tlolitlon  of  mmBur."  Ttia«flm,  aadar  ■honld  bo  mors  mmla;  thoa,  "  We  can  macb  mm* 
mM$  Ibm  tba  oMc^tloa  «  a  flam  eombat"] 

"When  he  was  restored,  agreeable  to tlMtreafy,  be  wsB  a peifbct  8Bnge."—W<M0r'a£k>^ 
S3S.  "HowIshaUaoqnteniTfltdf  snttabtotofiniinportaaoeof  tbet^  ' 
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"Can  any  thing  sliow  yoar  bolioess  how  unworthy  yoQ  treat  mankind?" — SpecL,  No.  497.  "In 
what  otiier  [langua^f  consisteDt  with  reason  and  common  sense,  can  you  go  about  to  explun  it 
to  liim  ?" — Lowth's  Oram.,  Pre/.,  pi  viii.  "  Agreeable  to  tiaa  ride,  the  short  vowel  Sbeva  has 
two  charat-'ters." —  Wilson's  IMirevB  Gram^  p.  46.  "  We  abaU  give  a  remaricable  fine  example  d 
this  %iire.'' — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  317.  "All  of  wlucb  is  most  aibcminablo  filaa" — Barday'g 
Works,  iii,  431.  "  IIo  heaped  up  great  litdics,  bat  paaaod  bia  time  miserable." — Murray's  Key, 
B^Fo,  ii,  202.  "IIo  is  nevur  satisfied  with  expres^ng  any  thing  clearly  and  simple." — Blai^a 
SheL,  p.  "  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  clear  and  exact,  bo  appeals  dry."- — lb.,  p.  100, 
"  Sucli  words  oa  havo  the  most  liquids  tuid  vowels,  glide  the  eoltest" — lb.,  p.  129.  "The  sim- 
plest points,  such  as  are  easiest  approhonded." — lb.,  p.  312.  "Too  historical,  to  be  accounted  a 
perfect  r^ular  epic  poem." — p.  441.  "Putting  alter  them  the  oblique  cas^  agreeable  to  the 
frmoh  oonstruotion." — PriesUey's  Grartk,  p.  108.  "  Where  the  trum  proceeds  with  an  oxUvme 
skrw  pocei" — Kamea,  EL  of  OrU.,  i,  151.  "  So  as  Bcarco  to  give  an  appearnnce  of  succession,*'-^ 
i,  152.  "That  concord  between  soimd  imd  sense,  which  is  perceived  in  some  expressions  in- 
depsndentc^  artful  pronunciation." — lb.,  ii,  63.  "Coniaro  had  become  very  corpulent,  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  his  temperate  habits." — Hitchcock,  on  Dysp.,  p.  396.  "  Bread,  which  is  a  solid 
and  tolerable  hard  substance." — Sandford  and  Merton,  p.  38.  "  To  command  every  body  that 
was  not  dressed  as  flue  as  huasol£" — lb.,  p.  19.  "Many  of  them  have  scarce  outlived  their 
aatiiora." — Pre/,  to  Lily's  Gram.,  p.  ix.  "Their  labour,  indeed,  did  not  penetrate  very  deep." — 
"Wilaovts  HA.  Gram.,  p.  30.  "  The  people  ore  miserable  poor,  aod  subsist  on  fish." — Hume's  Hist^ 
ii,  433.  "A  scale,  wluch  I  took  great  pain^  some  yean  sinoe^  to  make." — Badce't  Gram^  p  81. 
"Tbero  is  no  truth  on  earth  so  well  established  as  the  trutti  of  the  Bible." — Tiiybr's  bittriet 
School,  p.  288.  "  I  know  of  no  work  so  much  wanted  as  the  one  Mr.  Taylor  has  now  fhmished" 
— Db.  I^ott:  ib.,  p  iL  "  And  therefore  their  requests  are  seldom  and  reasnnabla" — Jhylor:  ib., 
p.  68.  "  Questions  are  easier  proposed  than  rightly  answered." — DiUwyn's  Sejleetions,  p.  19. 
"  Often  reflect  on  the  advant^os  you  possess,  and  on  the  source  from  whence  they  are  all 
derived." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  374.  "If  there  bo  no  special  Rule  which  requires  it  to  be  pot 
fbrwarder." — MUaet's  Greek  Oram.,  p.  234.  "The  IfasciuiDe  and  Nootor  have  the  same  Dialect 
in  all  ITaml>ors,  especially  when  they  end  the  aune."— J&,  p.  269. 

"  Ajod  ddldTMi  are  roorabosy  fa  ttwfr  play 
Ihaa  those  t!utt  wiscly'st  pass  Qxek  time  away."— AiOr,  p.  163. 


CHAPTER  IX.— CONJUNCnONS. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or  sentences  in  con- 
struction, and  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  terms  so  connected  :  as, 
"  Thou  and  he  are  happy,  because  you  are  good." — Murray. 

OBSERVATIONa 

Obs.  1. — Our  connective  words  are  of  four  kinds ;  namely,  relative  prononna,  conjunctive  ad- 
verbs,* conjunction^  and  prepo9itioa&  Thase  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  one  an  other,  so  far 
as  they  are  all  of  tliem  connecHvea ;  yet  there  are  also  characteristical  differences  by  which  th«^ 
may  in  general  be  easily  distinguished.  Relative  prooooas  represent  antecedent^  and  stand  in 
tiiose  reutions  wluch  we  call  cases;  coqjunctive  adverbs  asaome  the  connective  power  tn  additim 
to  tiieir  adverbial  character,  and  consequently  sustain  a  double  relation ;  cotyuoctions,  (except 
the  IntroductM-y  correspondents,)  jom  words  or  sentottces  together,  showuig  their  relation  either 
to  each  other  or  to  something  else;  prepodtioo^  though  nabiraUy  BubjeoC  themselves  to  8oaw< 
thmg  going  bef(M«,  assume  the  goveromeat  of  tfaa  terma  wludh  £^w  them,  and  in  tliia  they 
differ  from  all  the  rest 

Obs.  2.— ^Cotyunctioos  do  not  ucpceaa  aqy  ci  the  real  objects  of  the  nnderatanding^  whether 
titioga,  (loalities,  or  actions,  bat  rather  the  several  Aodas  of  oonnezloa  or  contrast  under  which 
these  objecta  are  coutempiated.  Hence  ooojanctions  were  said  by  Axistotie  and  his  followers  to 
be  in  themselves  "devoid  of  signification;"  a  notioa  which  Harri^  with  no  great  propriety,  has 
adit^tod  in  his  bnlty  definitionf  of  this  put  of  qweoh.  It  is  tiie  office  of  this  dass  of  particlei^ 
to  Imk  together  woids,  ^bnaoB,  or  saatuioe^  that  vrould  otherwise  ^poar  as  loose  shreds  or  ou- 

*  Da  Baer,  in  Ui  PrinefplM  of  Oanml  GnuBimr,  ealb  Ote  reUttvo  pniionDB  Omjunetiva  AHieettve*." 
8b0  Afd(alr«  nwHloHon,  p.  SI.  Be  ate  nys,  "Tha  wordt  «fAa,  teUch,^  are  not  tbe  onlv  words  which 
moBMt  the  ftweMon  at  a  Conjaoetton  with  oaetlier  darign.  Then  m  ConJunoUve  Nouru  and  Adoerbt,  ai  weU 
■sAdjMttnat  andaduraotoiMIe  of  tkwMwonUli,  thatm  ean  mbitltnte  for  them  uotb^form  ofaxprM- 
■"J"?""5"^'"  UiB  mwds  t»fto,  wJUcJk,  eto.   Thiu,t(IUn,  vhert^what,  how.M,  Mid  mwiy  ottaw, 

an  Ooqiiuwtlve  wstds:  [u,]  *1  duO  flnUt  vhm  I  plww;'  Oiat  Is, '  I  ahaU  dnlah  at  the  Ume  at  wUcA  I  pleaaa.' 

DM  Whtn  X  am:'  L  a.  •!  kaow  not  (ha  ptaet  in  vkieh  I  am.' Jl.,  p.  88.  la  rvpect  to  the  ooiijoao- 
tfva  SOMrw,  tUl  U  wdl  eaousta,  Mfcraaltmeai  bat  the  word  «&o  appears  to  me  to  be  a  pronoun,  and  not  an 
■WSr*'  F"  JfoiMi*."lio  on^  to  hav*  glvea  ns  some  exsmples.  If  he  knew  of  any. 

t  "HowtlMDiAiiUlonof  aOoK«vN<mo» 
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oODnected  apbwimu;  ood  thoa,  hy  nrioos  Swob  of  (kpsadeooat  to  give  to  diaooune  audi 
ooDtinaitT'  as  nay  lit  it  to  aimnj  a  couKted  tnin  <^  thoaglit  or  nuoning.   He  akill  or 
iMlnli^  of  a  writer  bh^  u  striUii^  ■vpw-  in  bis  maimgameiit  of  theaa  littio  oanoMttTe^  aa  ^ 
that  of  tiia  kngnt  and  moat  i^lWait  woria  in  tbe  hagam^ 
**  Tbe  eonent  ia  oftan  •vetoed  I7  4m  atraw^ 

And  the  cooree  ctf  the  wind  by  the  flight  of  a  featho*; 
80  a  speaker  ia  known  by  hia  <auts  and  hia  on, 
Tboae  Btitcbes  that  fitsten  lua  patdiworic  tog^€x."—JStAert  F.  IfoO. 
Obs.  3. — Cmjonctions  sometimea  oonuect  entire  sentences,  and  sometimes  particular  wwds  or 
phraae«  onbr.   When  om  whole  seotenoe  is  doeely  linked  with  an  other,  both  become  daoaes  or 
members  of  a  mwe  complex  sentence ;  and  when  one  word  or  pioase  ia  coupled  with  an  other, 
both  have  in  general  a  comnxjn  dependonoe  upon  some  other  wcffd  in  the  same  sentence.  In 
^ymological  parsing,  it  may  be  aofBcient  to  name  the  coi^tuic&Hi  as  such,  and  r^>eat  the  defloi- 
tiui  above ;  bat,  in  syntactical  parsing,  the  karaer  aboold  always  specify  the  terms  eoimeatad. 
Ju  many  instances,  however,  he  may  oonretdently  abbreviate  hia  ex^axtHoo,  by  parsing  the 
ooojuDOoon  as  oHinecting  "  what  preoadea  and  what  feUows;"  or,  if  tiie  terms  are  traos^«ed, 
as  connectiDg  its  own  clause  to  Uie  second,  to  the  third,  or  to  some  other  dause  in  the 
context 

Osa  1. — ^However  easy  it  may  i^ipear,  Cm- even  the  young  parser  to  name  the  terms  vtdch  in 
any  given  instance  are  connected  by  the  cotyimctioo,  and  «  cooree  to  know  for  himself  whai 
these  terms  are, — that  is,  to  know  what  tbo  conjunctiou  does  or  does  not,  connect, — ^it  ia  certain 
that  a  moltilnde  grammariana  and  philoaiqdiet^  great  and  small,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the 
latert  modifier  6t  If  onay,  or  bmower  fhm  Us  text,  hsn  been  constantly  ccmtradicting  one  an 
other,  if  not  themaal^  in  relation  to  this  mattor.  Harris  aveta,  that  "the  Conjunction  connects, 
not  Words,  but  SenUaicea and  frames  his  deflnitioa  accordingly.  See  Sermea,  p.  237.  Thia 
doctrine  is  true  of  tome  of  the  oonjuoctiona^  bat  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  them  oO.  Be  adds,  in 
a  note,  "  Grammarians  have  usually  cooadered  the  GoqjunctioD  as  connecting  rather  cdngle  Parts 
of  Speech,  than  whole  Sentmces,  and  that  too  with  the  addition  like  with  likc^  Tense  with 
Tanae^  Sxanloet  with  Kumber,  Case  wUb  Case,  Ac  This  Sanctiiu  jusdy  enlodea."— tl  288. 
If  so6h  has  been  tite  usual  doctrine  of  the  grammarians,  they  have  erred  on  the  cme  side^  as 
much  as  onr  philoso^w,  and  bis  learned  authorities^  on  the  other.  For,  in  this  instance, 
Harris's  quotations  fX  Irfrtin  and  Greek  writers,  prove  odIj  that  Sanctins,  Scaliger,  Apollonius, 
and  Aristotle,  held  the  same  error  that  he  hims^hod  adopted; — the  error  which  Latham  and 
others  now  inculcate,  that,  "  There  are  always  tieo  yngenUone  where  there  is  aao  Gcmjunction." 
— fbaler's  K  Grim.,  8vo,  1850,  p.  667. 

Om.  6. — The  oommtm  doctrine  of  L.  Unmy  and  others,  that,  "  Conjunctions  connect  the  same 
moods  and  totaes  at  verbs,  and  caaea  of  notma  and  iwonouns,"  is  not  only  badly  expressed,  but 
is  pointedly  at  variance  wi^  their  previous  doctrine,  that,  "  Conjonctiona  very  often  unite  sen- 
tences, when  they  appear  to  unite  only  words ;  as  In  the  fonowu^  instances :  '  Duty  and  interest 
fOTbid  vldoua  indulgences '  Wisdom  or  foUy  governs  us.'  Each  of  these  forms  of  expression," 
they  absurdly  say,  "  contains  two  sentences." — Manray'a  Gram^  p.  124 ;  SmUh'a,  96 ;  FisKa,  84 ; 
iBgeraoWa,  81.  By  "the  tame  mooda,  tenaea,  or  caaa,^'  we  must  needs  here  imderstand  some 
(memood,tenae^  or  case,  in  which  the  connected  words  agree;  and,  if  the  cotyunction  has  anything 
to  do  wiUi  this  agreement,  or  sameness  of  mood,  tense^  or  case,  it  must  be  because  ynrda  oalj, 
and  not  BentenoM^  are  onmected  by  it  Now,  ^  Sat,  thetuh,  leal,  wlm,  or  sot  other  coiuune- 
tion  that  introdnoee  the  Bot^undiTe^  will  almost  always  he  &<md  to  connect  dilrarent  mooOB^  or 
rattier  to  satajoin  one  sentence  to  another  in  whidi  there  ig  a  differmt  mood.  On  the  omtrary, 
and,  aa,  evoi,  ttaa,  or,  ml  nor,  though  they  may  be  used  to  connect  sentences,  do^  in  very  many 
instances^  oonuect  words  only;  aa,  "The  king  md  q%teen  are  an  amiable  pair." — Murray.  "  And 
a  being  of  more  than  humaa  digni^  stood  b^ve  me." — Dr.  Johnaoa.  It  cannot  be  plausibly  jm- 
toided,  that  and  and  than,  in  these  two  examfdes,  connect  clauses  <h-  sentences.  So  and  and  or, 
in  the  ezam]des  above,  oonnert  the  noans  only,  and  not  "sentences:"  else  our  common  mka  ibr 
the  agreement  of  verbs  or  pronouns  witii  words  connected,  are  nothing  but  bald  abenrditieB.  It 
is  idle  to  say,  that  die  constmction  and  meaning  are  not  tohai  thei/  appear  to  be;  and  it  is  certamly 
^wird  to  oontmd,  that  conjunctions  always  oonuect  sentaioes ;  or  always,  words  only.  One 
author  very  strangely  conceives,  that^  "  CoqjonctiiWS  may  be  s^  either  alwx^  to  ctmnect  words 
only,  or  always  to  connect  sentences,  aeeortUitg  to  the  view  vMch  may  be  taken  of  tkem  in 
analyang."— M(tfMiff'«  Oram.,  p.  77. 

Obs.  6. — "Several  words  bolonging  to  other  parts  of  speech,  axe  occasionally  used  as  conjunc- 
tiCHis.  Sut^aretbe  following:  provided,  except,  verbs;  boQi,  an  a^ective;  eUher,  nalA«r,  that, 
prononna;  Mi^,  im^,  pwtid|>tos;  lt^aiMe,M*v'KpaiiiBmb>  Iwill  do  it,  pnividedyoulcnd 
snoe  help.  Here  jmwifad  is  a  ooi^unction,  that  connects  the  two  sentences.  'Paul  said,  2Ireep( 
these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'  Here  exetrpt  fa  a  conjunction.  Excej^ng  is  also 
nsed  as  a  participle  and  coniunction.  'Btetnff  this  reception  of  the  gospel  was  so  ancientiy  fore- 
told.'—BisAt^  Pearson.  '  Seeing  all  the  congr^tion  are  holy.' — SiWe.  Here  being  and  seeing 
are  used  as  conjunctions." — AJeMnder'*  Oram.,  p.  fiO.  The  foregoing  remark,  though  wortJiy  of 
some  attention,  is  not  altogether  accurate.  B^rt,  when  it  oonnects  sentences,  is  not  a  conjunc- 
tion, but  a  caijunotive  adverb.  JVtwW*^  as  cited  above,  resembles  not  the  verb,  but  the  perfect 
partidjdo.  EiQur  and  •aeiihKr,  whm  th^  are  not  conlonctions,  are  pronominal  a^jectivea,  rather 
than  pionoana.  And,  tosa^,  tliat,  "vwdiMoivAvto  oMarjwriiQ^Veeel^  are  ua^ 
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Uom"  is  a  sort  of  solecism,  which  leaves  the  leuner  in  doabt  to  what  class  Uiey  reaOy  belong. 
Being^  and  bnng  that,  were  formerly  osed  in  the  sense  of  beecMMe,  mice,  or  oeeiag  that;  (Lat.  cum, 
qaoniam,  or  gwrndo;)  but  tiiis  usage  is  now  obsolete.  So  there  is  an  uneommoD  or  obtotote  use 
ofwtfAotil,  in  the  sense  of  wUsm,  orsEBoepf ,-  (Lat.  lUitt;)  as,  "  He  cumot  rise tnAeiit  he  be  helped." 
Walka'a  Farlkin,  p.  43ft.   "IToa  potest  tM  B^ntus  BXBaigan.''-~Smeea. 

OLASSSa 

Conjunctions  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  coptUative  and  dis- 
junctive; and  a  few  of  each  class  are  particularly  distinguished  from  the 
rest^  as  being  corre^aonsim. 

I.  A  copulative  coi^'unctton  is  a  conjunction  that  denotes  an  addition, 
a  cause,  a  consequence,  or  a  supposition  :  as,  "  He  and  1  shall  not  dis- 
pute ;  /or,  t/*  he  has  an^  choice,  I  shall  readily  grant  it" 

II.  A  di^'unctive  cor^'unction  is  a  conjunction  that  denotes  opposition 
of  meaning :  as,  "  Though  he  were  deaa,  yet  shall  he  lire." — A  John's 
Gospel.    "  Be  not  faithless,  but  believing." — Id. 

III.  The  corresponsive  co^'unctions  are  those  which  are  used  in  pairs, 
80  that  one  refers  or  answers  to  the  other  :  as,  "  John  came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking." — Matt.,  xi,  18.  "  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  G^od  is  come  unto  you." — lb.,  xii,  28. 

Ob& — ^Not  all  terms  which  stand  in  tiie  rdatlonof  ocffrespoadents,  or  corre^KmsiTee,  arethwe- 
fbre  to  be  rockoned  ct/i^mctiora;  nor  are  both  words  In  eoeb  pair  always  of  the  sune  part  of 
speeob:  some  are  adverbs;  one  ortwoare  a^iectiTeB;  and  Bometimes  a  conjunction  answers  to  a 
preceding  adverb.  But,  if  a  word  is  seen  to  be  the  mere  preoutsor,  index,  introductoiy  sign,  or 
counterpart,  of  a  conjunction,  and  has  no  relation  or  import  which  sboold  fix  it  in  any  other 
the  ton  clawes  called  parts  of  speech,  it  is,  clearly,  a  coqjunotion, — a  corrt^ponding  or  eomapo^ 
five  coDjunctioa.  It  is  a  word  iiaei  preparativay,  "to  connect  words  or  sentenoes  in  ooostruction, 
and  to  ^ow  ti»  dependence  oi  the  terms  so  ooniiected." 

LIST  OF  THB  CONJUNCTONS. 

1 .  The  Copulatives ;  And,  cts,  botk^  beeaute^  even,  for^  if,  that,  then,  tinee,  aeeinff,  so. 

2.  The  Diejnnctives ;  Or,  nor,  either,  neither,  than,  though,  although^  yet,  but, 
except,  whether,  lest,  utUees,  aave,  provided,  notwithstanding,  whereae. 

3.  The  Corresponsives ;  Both— and  ;  a» — at ;  aa — so  ;  if- — then  •  either — or  ; 
neither — nor  /  leheAer   or  ;  thouffh,  or  al^ouffh-^t, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — ^By  some  writers,  the  wrads,  alao,  since,  too,  then,  ther^ore,  and  wher^iore,  are  placed 
(^ODg  the  cc^ulative  coiguQctions;  aod  as,  ao,  stiB,  kowetfer,  and  a8>eit,  amcmg  the  di^UDctive: 
bat  Johnson  and  Webster  have  maned  most  of  tiiese  terms  as  adverbs  only.  It  is  pertiaps  of 
li^  moment,  by  which  name  they  are  called ;  for,  in  some  instanoea,  coqnnctions  and  conjuao- 
tive  advMhs  do  not  differ  very  eseentiaUy.  As,  ao,  even,  Oten,  yd,  aoA  but,  seem  to  belong  some- 
times to  the  one  part  of  speech,  and  somethnea  to  the  other.  I  call  them  adverbs  when  they 
chiefly  express  time,  manner,  or  d^^ ;  and  conjunctions  when  they  appear  to  be  mere  con- 
nectives.  As,  yet,  and  bvt,  are  generally  conjunctions ;  but  so,  even,  and  then,  are  almost  always 
adverbs.  Seeing  and  provided,  when  used  as  connectives,  are  more  properly  ccmjunctions  than 
any  thing  else ;  though  J<dmson  ranks  tiiem  witii  the  adverbs,  and  Webeter,  by  supposing  many 
awkward  ellipses,  keeps  them  with  the  partididM.  Examplee;  "  For  these  are  not  dnndcen,  aa 
ye  snppoae,  seeing  it  is  but  Ha  third  hour  of  the  day." — Ada,  ii,  16.  "The  BKiate  shall  have 
power  to  adjourn  themselves,  provided  such  a^ununent  shall  not  exceed  two  days  at  a  time." — 
Oonstttuiion  of  New  Hampshire. 

Obs.  2. — Since,  when  it  governs  a  noun  after  it.  Is  a  preposition :  as,  "  Hast  thou  commanded 
the  morning  since  thy  dayai" — J^.  AH>eit  is  equivalent  in  sense  to  aiOiough,  and  is  properly  a 
ooiyunctioD;  but  this  old  compound  is  now  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.  As  is  sometimes  a  relative 
pronoon,  sometimes  a  coiigunctive  adverb,  and  sometimes  a  copulative  conjunction.  Exam[de  of 
thelast:  "We  present  ourselves  a«  petitioners."  Ifosisever  dinunctive,  itis  notsohere;  nor 
can  we  parse  it  as  an  adverb,  because  It  oomes  between  two  wwos  that  are  essentially  in  appa- 
sitfon.  The  equivalent  Latin  term  quasi  is  called  an  adnrb)  bat,  In  tndi  a  case,  not  very 
pToperiy :  as,  "  Et  collea  quasi  pulverem  pones ;" — "  And  thou  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chafil" — 
^c^ah,  xli,  15.  So  even,  which  m  English  is  frequently  a  agn  emphatic  repetition,  seems  some- 
tames  to  be  rather  a  conjunction  than  an  adverb:  as,  "I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord." — Isaiah,  xliii,  II. 

OBa  3. — Save  and  saovag,  when  they  denote  exception,  are  not  adverbs,  as  Johnson  denomhi- 
ates  them,  or  a  verb  and  a  partidpte,  as  Webster  soppoees  tbem  to  be,  or  pr^KstioDS,  as  Covell 
esteems  them,  but  dii^nnetive  coqluictionB;  and,  as  sudi,  they  take  the  same  case  after  as  before 
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them;  »b,  "All  the  ocm^nratna,  aave  only  he,  did  that  thej  did,  In  envy  of  great  Cffisar." — Shak. 
"All  tliis  vorid'a  glory  aeemeCb  vain,  tmA  all  their  sbowB  but  ehadowa,  saving  the." — ^periBer. 
"Isad  burned  none  of  them,  tern  Bator  only." — Joa/ma,  zi,  13.  "And  none  of  tbem  was 
deanaed,  eavind  Naaman  the  STrian." — Lttlte,  iv,  27.  Save  is  not  here  a  traaaitiTe  T«rb,  for 
Hasor  was  not  «ave(f  in  any  senae,  but  utterly  destroyed;  nor  is  Kaaman  herei^K&en  of  as 
waeed  by  an  other  teper,  but  as  being  cleansed  when  others  were  not  These  two  conjunctions  are 
uow  little  used ;  and  therefore  the  propriety  of  setting  the  nominatiTe  after  tbem  and  treating 
them  as  conjunctions,  is  the  more  apt  to  be  doubted.  The  Ber.  Uatt  Hurison,  after  citing  6vo 
examples,  four  of  which  have  the  nominative  with  save,  adds,  without  naming  the  part  of  Bpeecb, 
or  oas^ng  any  reason,  this  decision,  which  I  think  erroneous;  "In  all  these  passives,  gave  re- 
qmree  after  it  we  oljectiTe  oase."  Hit  five  examples  are  these:  "All,  mm  I,  wrae  at  res^  and. 
eiyoyment"— JVentsMtein.  "Thm  was  no  stranger  with  us,  in  the  house,  aan  we  two."— I 
.^V^iil,  18. 

"  And  nothing  wantiDg    sow  Ae,  alaal" — DEUimoin)  «tfffau&mtden. 
"When  all  sl^  sound.  Mm  sA^  vrho  bore  them  both." — RoQBBS,  Ai^,  p.  lOS. 
"  And  all  Were  gone^  saoe  Mm,  who  now  kept  guard." — Ibid^  p.  I8S, 

Obs.  4. — ^The  conjnnctioD  if  is  someHmes  used  in  the  Bible  to  oxpress,  not  a  suppontion  of 
wh^  follows  it,  but  an  emphatic  negation:  as,  "I  have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  i^they  shall  enter 
into  my  rest" — Bt^,  iv,  3.  That  is,  Otat  ihey  ahaU  not  enter.  The  same  pecoliaritj  is  found  in 
the  Qreek  text,  and  also  In  the  Latin,  and  other  vermons.  Or,  m  the  obsolete  phrase,  "  or  ever," 
is  not  properly  a  conjunction,  but  a  oopjunctire  adverb  of  time^  meaning  before.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  cnroj^ion  of  «re ;  a%  "I  was  set  up  from  ereriasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
earth  was."— -iVoo.,  nil,  23.  "And  we,  or  ever  he  oome  near,  are  ready  to  kill  htm."— ..dct^ 
xxiii,  16.   This  tenn  derives  no  mipport  iVom  the  original  text 

Obb.  6.-— There  are  some  peculiar  phra^os,  or  combinations  of  word^  which  have  tho  force  of 
cotjunctions^  and  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  analyze  satisbctorily  in  parsing:  as,  "  And /or  aU 
titers  were  ao  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  brokon."— t/bAn,  xxi,  II.  Here  Jbr  aU  is  equivalent  to 
alOiough,  or  miimtiatanding ;  either  of  which  words  would  have  been  more  el^;ant  Nevertheleta 
is  omnposed  of  three  words,  and  is  usually  reckoned  a  coiyunctive  adverb ;  but  it  might  as 
well  be  called  a  diqunctive  cwyunctifm,  for  it  is  obviously  equivalent  to  ^  or  nolwith- 
abmcUng;  as,  **I  am  crucified  with  CSuiat:  neoerthdesa  I  live;  not  ^  Christ  liveth 
in  me.** — GaL,  ii,  20.  Her^  for  nevaHulaa  and  hut,  we  have  in  the  Greek  the  same  partido 
i^.  "  Bach  man's  mind  has  some  peculiari^,  at  imB  as  his  face." — Locke.  "  Relative  pronouns, 
08  uwO  as  conjunctions,  serve  to  connect  sentences." — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  124.  Here  the  fir^  as 
corresponds  to  the  second,  but  weO  not  being  used  in  the  hteral  sense  of  an  adverb,  some  judi- 
cious grammarians  take  the  "whole  phrase  as  a  ooojunctioti.  It  ia,  however,  susceptible  of 
divisicu:  ae^  "It  is  adorned  with  admirable  pieces  of  sculpture,  as  toeU  modem  as  ancient"— 

Obb.  6. — So  the  phrases,  fjr  as  much  as,  in  as  mueft  aa,in  to  tnech  that,  if  taken  coUecttvely, 
have  the  nature  of  coqjuncltons;  yet  they  contsln  within  themselves  correspondent  terms  and 
several  diluent  parts  o(  speech.  The  words  are  scmetimes  printed  separately,  and  sometimes 
part^  together.  Of  late  years,  JbromiwA,  inamwch,  insomvch,  have  been  nsually  compounded, 
and  called  adverb&  Th^  might  as  well,  perhaps,  be  caUed  conjunctions,  as  they  were  by  some 
of  our  old  grunmiH^ans;  for  two  conjunotions  sometimes  come  tc^ether:  as,  "Answering  their 
queetiosB,  as  if*  it  were  a  matter  that  needed  it"~-Loeke.  "Theee  should  be  at  first  gently 
tnated,  as  though  we  expected  an  impoetfaomation," — Shiap.  "Bat  there  are  many  things  which 
we  must  acknowledge  to  be  true,  w^w&ihstandmg  that  we  cannot  comivehend  tiiem." — Beatiie^a 
Moral  Science,  p.  311.  "There  is  no  difference,  except  that  some  are  heavier  than  othera" — "We 
may  be  playfhl,  and  yet  innocent ;  grave,  imd  y^  corrupt" — Murray's  Key,  p.  166. 

Obs.  7.— Conjunctions  have  no  graminaticat  modificaticms,  and  are  consequentiy  incapable  of 
any  fiumal  agreement  or  disagre^ent  with  other  words ;  yet  their  import  as  connectives,  copu- 
lative or  diqunctive,  must  be  careftilly  observed,  lest  we  write  or  speak  them  improperly.  Ex- 
ample of  error:  "FrepoeBtions  are  ;meni%M(  nouns  and  pronouiis.'' — Wi^ta^s  Gram.,  ip. 
20.  Here  and  shoala  be  or;  becoose^  although  a  prepositicn  usually  governs  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun, it  aMaaa  goveraa  botii  at  odo&  And  beaidefl^  tlie  assertion  abovo  aeons  Tei7  natnrally  to 
mean,  that  nouns  and  pronouns  are  generaOy  preceded  by  preporitiona — as  gross  an  error  as  dull- 
ness could  invent  I  L.  Murray  also  says  of  prepoations:  "  They  are, /or  the  most  pari,  put  before 
nouns  and  pronouns." — Oram.,p.  117.  So  Felton:  "  They  generally  stand  before  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns."— Analytie  and  Prac  (Tnim.,  p.  61.  The  blunder  however  came  originally  from  Lowth,  and 
out  of  the  foUowiog  admirable  enigma:  "Prqxnitiona,  standing  by  themsekes  in  eonstruciion,aie  pat 
be&ve  nouns  and  prraKHnu;  and  sometfaoea  after  verta;  htitinthia  sort  of  composition  they  are 
eMeJiy  prefixed  to  Terbs :  as,  to  outgo,  to  overcome."— Lowffi^a  Oram.,  p.  66. 

Osa  8. — ^The  opposition  svggested  by  the  diajmictive  particle  or,  is  sometimes  merely  nominal, 

•  Wliether'thefld,  or  my  otli«r  conJnnctioM  th»t  come  together,  ongbt  to  b«  puved  together,  If  doabtAiI.  1 
un  not  in  bvour  of  t«klngr  any  word*  together,  tluit  can  well  be  paned  wpant^r.   Ooodenoir,  irho  deflnet  * 

Chrase  to )»  **tha  union  of  two  or  more  words  havlDg  the  naturt  and  oofuCnwfon  <tf  a  siMla  word,"  finds  mn 
nmense  nomber  of  thew  wUoiu,  which  he  cannot,  or  doea  not,  analyu.  Am  examples  of  »  oonfunetional 
phnae,"  he  glvea  '■^asif"  and  "as  though." — Oram.,  p.  !5.  But  when  he  ooroes  to  speak  of  dUpats,  be  aays: 
"After  the  conlunetlona  CAon,  as,  but,  Ac,  aome  worda  are  generally  underatood  j  aa,  '  Wo  have  more  than 
VMUvktAl  wlU  KtfBee:'  'He  acted  aa  V»  wmM  astitfits  vera  mad.'"— Jk, p.  41.  Thu  doetdiHls 
platal7  r^dOMuit  to  the  other. 
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iiommal,  or  rcrisal:  aa,  "That  object  is  a  triao^  or  flgora  oontained  nsder  three  nghtfiou."— 
for/u.  ''Soifweu7,thBtflguTeiBaspbere,ora^k^0ralMlL**— ^ Ariii<t,p.S&8.  UOm 
Guea,  the  disjuDCtioa  oonsisti  ia  nothbg  but  an  BltematiTB  of  vofdi;  &r  the  tetina oouMled 
describe  or  usme  tbe  same  thing.  For  Uiis  sense  of  or,  the  lAtint  bad  a  pecoliaT  pHtide,  mh; 
ubioh  they  caUed  ^Md^fMUfwa,  ^Sabdi^fwutive:  as,  "  Alexuider  ntn  Paris;  Man «we  Uano,' 
— Harris's  Bermea,  p.  26S.  In  Knglidi,  the  cot^muitioa  or  is  vetj  fieqoeattf  eqmvooal: 
"  They  were  boUi  mare  ancLent  than  Zoroa^r  or  Zerduiht" — Cav^bdPa  RJuL,  p.  360;  Jftrray'i 
(TniTn.,  p.  207,  Here,  if  the  reader  does  not  hf^pes  to  Ipiow  that  Zoroaster  and  Zerimlit  mm 
tbe  same  person,  he  will  be  very  likdy  to  mietake  tbe  sense.  To  avoid  Qaa  ambiguity,  «s  sob- 
Btitate,  (in  jodidal  proceedings)  tbe  latin  adverb  aUat,  oQunoia*;  wtng  it  aa  a  cos^unctioo  eob- 
^unctiv^  in  lieu  of  or,  (V  tbe  Latm  am:  tM, "  Alexandw,  ofot  Mlkjt."— "  gMOB,  BliM  ftrtft, 
oKm  Baker.**— «^Amoii'i  iMd 


EXAMPLES  FOB  PARSING. 
PRAXIS  E.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In  the  Ninth  Praxis,  it  is  required  tif  the  pupil — to  dutin^uish  and  Je/ma  £U 
d^^ermt  parts  of  tpeeeh^  and  (he  elatm  and  modifieeUiotu  ^  the  Amcus. 
NouKB,  Annoiryxs,  Prowoums,  Yiebbs,  Pabticiplks,  Acvkkbs,  «atf  Gov- 

The  definituma  to  he  given  in  the  Ninth  JPraine^  are  two  for  an  ttrUelCf  mat  fare 
notm,  tiiTte  for  an  a^eetitie^  eis  for  a  pronoun^  eeven  fw  a  Mr6  fbtUe^jam  far 
a»  infinitive^  ttoo  for  a  participle,  tteo  (and  eometimee  three)  fbr  eat  adwrb,  two 
for  a  confunetionf — wad  om  far  aprepo^io»j  or  an  interfecUon,  Tkmt: — 


EXAKPLE  PABSED. 

"  17  th<m  hut  done  a  good  deed,  boast  not  of  it" — Maxims. 

^Iia  wputettve  ooaianatlBiL  1.  A  oonJonrttai  to  a  word  mate  ta  comMet  wocda  or  HnlaaMi  la  mti/umtkm, 
and  to  •how  tbe  oependflDM  of  tiu  tvma  eo  ooimootad.  X  AeopaktlTa  eoqtnaattMitBaMtliaMitB  tttf 
flu  I  mini  an  adUUoD,  a  cum,  a  oonMqaaan,  or  a  rappcwltloi). 

2ft»w  Is  a  penuiul  pronoiui,  of  tbe  •eeond  penon,  ilitgabT  number,  mucoBae  gBader,  aad  iwluallii  oMa  L 
A  proDOan  to  a  word  oMd  la  etead  of  a  noon.  S.  A  penonal  proooiin  to  a  proanm  Oal  Aaws,  fegr  Itt  feno, 
of  That  penon  It  U.  B.  The  Moand  peraon  li  that  whleh  deaotei  the  faeanr,  ar  tbe  pvMB  aMnnaA  1 
The  aiagutar  number  to  tiiat  which  denotaa  but  one.  &  The  mMcnUoe  geitdar  to  that  wUob  iliwiilia  ym- 
Bou  or  animato  of  the  mato  Uod.  A  The  DomhtatiTe  eaaeto  that  form  oratate  oTa  nom  orpraB««&,nU 
DMally  denolea  the  anl^Mt  <rf  a  Unite  verb. 

JKwtduHtaan  lmgnIaradivB.tranaUlra  verb,  ftomda,  d((l,dBfNf,dMM;  foaak  la  the  ladlaalifB  aesi,  *«■ 
faet  teaaa,nBODd  peraon,  and  riagalar  immbar.  1.  A  verb  ton  word  that  ricnUea  l»  t«,to«(,or*ki 
ootal  ivon.  &  An  bregiuar  verb  b  a  verb  tiiat  doea  not  fbrm  tbe  pntertt  and  the  nerfota  pBtttdfltbr 
■aanmlnK  d  or  ed.  8.  An  aetlve-traniltlva  verb  U  a  verb  that  exprewm  an  ecttoa  wMcb  baa  noam  pwean  m 
fldngftritooUMt.  A  Tfaelndtoatfvemood  to  th^  fiwm  of  thevnb,  wbtob  rimlrlndbMtaasrdeAfwa 
ttdng^oraikaaqaantlon.  5i  Tbe perihet  twiaa tethat whteh  t tgreaiae what  haaiakea  pieea-wUtoit 
period  of  tiaa  not  vet  fhUy  past  &  ne  second  penon  to  that  wbUh  d«iDtoa  Hm  hearer,  or  toe  penon 
dnMad.  T.  Tha  angnbr  nomber  to  that  wbtoh  dennt—  bat  aae, 

^tothelndeAnllaartleto.  1.  AnartMe  totba  word  tfte,fln,  era,  whtobwepatMbra  noanatolbattlMrrip- 
BUsaaon.  %.  The  ImdeflnttB  artMa  toaworn,  wbtoh  Jeootes  one  thtog  of  a  Mad,  bat  aol  a^  prttoJr 
ooa. 

GasdtoaoOBuaon  a4|0etlTe,tf  Hh  pedttn  degree;  compared  Irregntorljr, oom^  Mfir,  iMt  1.  Aaa^Klhc 
to  a  word  added  to  a  nona  or  proaonn,  and  genonUj  expreeaee  qnaUtv.  f.  A  aomnwo  iilliiUlii  to 
aaiT  cvltbet,  or  aiQaettta  denoting  qaaUtr  or  altaatlan.  A  The  podtlve  degree  totekwMM  toaoraarf 
fer{lwa4JoellfalnltodBiptofi>ria. 

HwdlBaeoiBmon  aonn,«f  Ote  third  pereon,  rii^tr  nnmber,  sonter  gender,  and  oljBoBva  eeaa.  L  Aeea 
to  the  name  of  peraon,  pbee,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned,  t.  A  «mmaa  aoan  li  Ibt 
name  ofaaort.klBd,ordan,  of  being!  or  tUnge.  8.  The  third  penon  to  that  wbfaA  deaoteaOepmN  or 
tUiv  marelv  voken  of.  A  The  alngnlar  nomber  ta  that  wbloh  denolea  bat  one.  &  The  neater  Render  li 
Oat  wbtoh  denotes  thion  that  an  neither  male  nor  female.  A  The  ol^ectlTe  ceaato  thatfonaotitetatf 
a  Bonn  or  nroaoan,  wbtoh  nsnaUj  denotea  the  et^eet  of  a  verb,  perUelple,  or  prvpodtlon. 

BiMCtoaregnlBraetlvfrdntnnrftlTaveA,  AwdNhh^  boottal,  ftoa«tiNir.&oMM;?oand  In  the  latperaUveaeed, 
present  teaae,  BBOODd  perMm.  and  alagotor  nnmber.  l.  Averbtoaword  that  elgnlflw  to  te,  to  m«,  «r  ft  to 
MtodHpen.  &  A  legator  verb  to  a  verb  that  forms  the  pnlerit  and  the  pwfeotpartldTla  braaamtea^  or 
•d.  8.  An  aettva-intramttlve  verb  to  a  verb  that  expreaeee  an  action  which  hae  no  penon  or  thtagforili 
otfeet  A  The  Impantln  mood  to  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  to  need  In  eommandiic  edrartiBK- 
treating,  or  ponnUang.  &  The  maent  tenas  to  that  whioh  expreaoM  what  now  extota,  or  to  tdti^  pton. 
t.  The  eeeood  peraon  to  that  whldi  denotes  the  hearer,  or  the  peraon  addrened.  7.  Tbe  duator  miatof 
to  that  whleh  deaotee  but  one. 

Xtt  to  an  adverb  of  manner,  expressing  negatloa.  1.  An  adverb  to  a  word  sdded  to  avwb,  apartfaM«,» 
a^leclfve,  or  an  other  adverb;  and^  generallT  expreMes  time,  ntooe,  degree,  or  maaBer.  1  Adtvta  of 
nanner  are  those  whldi  answer  to  the  qneatton,  ^ewf  or,  bv  a&rming,  denvlng,  or  doiAtliK  AawtoMa 
inhJeot  !•  regardeA 

Of  toapreporiUcia.  1.  A  prepodlian  to  a  word  mod  to  express  some  relation  of  dlAnnt  tUngs  &r  tbesgUl  ti 
each  other,  and  to  generaUy  pUeed  befon  a  noon  or  a  prononn. 

il  to  a  pertonal  pronoun,  of  the  tUrd  penon,  ringular  number,  nentor  gender,  and  otdeetlve  easa  1.  A  pn- 
noan  to  a  word  need  in  etead  of  a  noun.  8,  A  penonal  pronoun  to  a  prononn  that  ibows,  br  Ito  fone.  of 
what  penon  It  to  3.  The  third  person  to  that  whtoh  denotes  tbe  perera  or  thing  merely  spoken  ot  A  Tbt 
ringntor  number  Is  that  which  denotee  but  one.  6.  The  nentor  gender  to  that  wiiidt  denote*  tblnKi  that  tn 
aether  male  nor  female.  6.  Tbe  object! re  ease  to  that  form  or  state  of  a  boob  or  prooooa  wUrtt  smlr 
daaotes  the  ohiset  of  a  verb,  partidpte,  or  pr«posltIoB, 
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Lnsov  L — ^Pamiii*. 

"In  all  gratifieatioiH^  di^nst  erer  lies  nearest  to  the  hubeit  pleMures ;  and  there- 
fan  let  ni  not  nurvd,  if  thn  is  pecatiarly  the  case  ia  ewqnenoe.  By  ^ancing  at 
a^iSic  poets  or  orators,  we  ma^  eamly  «a^^  onreelTOB,  that  n«tfaer  a  poem  nor  an 
oi>ti<m  whiob  aims  ocmtiniially  at  what  ia  fine,  showy,  and  sparkling,  can  please  ui 
long.  'Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  Ibr  the  frequent  praise  of  baring  expressed 
oaraelves  well  and  pn^rly,  we  should  not  coret  repeated  applause  for  Ming  bright 
and  sple&did." — OuwOj  ae  Oraiore. 

"  Tbe  foundation  of  eloquence,  aa  well  aa  of  every  other  hig^  attainment,  ibihw- 
tical  wisdom.  For  it  happens  in  oratoy,  as  in  life,  that  nothing  is  more  difficnl^ 
than  to  disoem  what  is  proper  and  beooming.  Thzongh  lack  such  disceniment, 
gRMB  fiuilta  are  very  often  committed.  For  neither  to  all  ranke^  fortunes,  and  ages, 
no-  to  every  time,  phuje,  and  auditory,  can  the  same  s^le  either  of  lan^uge  or  of 
Mntimoit  he  adsgied.  In  every  part  of  a  discourse,  aa  in  ev^  part  of  life,  we  mwt 
coonder  what  is  suitable  and  deomt;  and  this  mart  be  determined  with  reference 
both  to  die  matter  in  question,  and  to  the  pemmal  chaiaeter  of  those  who  q>eifc 
and  than  who  hear.**— Ciono,  OrtUor  ad  Bru^m. 

So  spi^  1h*  Omnipotenti  and  with  his  worda  - 

All  aeem*d  well  |dwd;  aH  seem'd,  birt  were  oot  all."— JfiZfon. 

Idsaov  II. — TAnsna. 

*  A  square,  Iboagh  net  hmk  regular  than  a  hexagen  or  an  ootagon,  is  mom 
beaatifol  than  either :  fer  what  resson,  but  that  a  sqaare  u  more  simple,  and  Hm  aif 
tention  is  less  divided  T— JTanwa,  JEl.  of  CWt,  i,  176. 

"We  see  the  material  universe  in  motion ;  but  matter  is  inert ;  and,  so  far  as 
ve  know,  nothing  can  move  it  but  mmd :  therefore  Ood  is  a  ^irit  We  d«  not 
mean  Hut  his  nabue  ia  the  same  as  &at  oi  our  sod ;  for  it  is  infinitely  wiete 
exccQent,  But  we  mean,  that  he  posseeses  intdligence  and  active  power  in  snpreme 
perfectioD ;  and,  as  these  qualities  do  not  belong  to  matter,  which  is  neither  active 
nv  mteQunnt,  m  mast  nfer  th^  to  ttiat  which  is  not  matfeei^  but  mind." — 
Bmta^t  Mortd  Sdmee,  p.  210. 

**Um  are  generally  permitted  to  publish  hot^  and  eontndiot  othem,  and  even 
AoDiselrfls,  as  they  please,  with  aa  littto  dangw  of  bong  ctrnfuted,  as  of  b^ig  under* 
atood."— BoyjR. 

"GoamoDTeportSfif  ridicnkmBtstherthan  dflui^;etouB,  are  best  refuted  neglect" — 
Kame^g  "niinkiTtg,-^.  76.   "No  man  is  so  foolish,  but  that  he  may  pve  good  counsel  at 
atime;  no  man  so  wise,  but  he  may  err,  if  ho  take  no  counsel  but  his  own." — /&.,p.97. 
"  Youi^  heads  sre  giddy^  sod  yoimg  hearts  are  warm. 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  refc»ia." — Oowper, 

Lkbson  HL — PABsnra. 
**  Hie  Nomm  denote  substances,  and  those  either  natural^  arti&c^,  or  abstract, 
moreover  denote  things  either  general,  or  special,  or  particular.  The  Pronouns, 
thdr  fiubstitutes,  are  ^ther  prepositive,  or  subjunctive." — Sarris'a  ffemus^  p.  65. 

"ha  thought,  generally  ^)eaking,  there  ie  at  least  one  coital  object  considered 
IB  setmg  or  as  suffering.  This  object  is  expressed  by  a  substantive  noun :  its  action 
is  expressed  by  an  active  verb ;  and  the  thmg  affected  by  the  action  is  expressed  by 
B)  other  substantive  noun :  its  snffninff,  ot  pasnve  state,  is  expressed  by  a  jnaaive 
veri);  and  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it,  by  a  substantive  noun.  Beside  these,  which 
tn  the  cniital  parts  a  sentence,  or  poiod,  there  are  generally  underparts ;  each 
the  suostantirea,  as  well  as  the  verb,  may  be  qualified :  time,  place,  purpose, 
motive,  means,  instrument,  .md  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  thought"— ^ctmM,  JSl.  of  Crit.,  ii,  34. 

"  Tet  those  whom  pride  and  dullness  join  to  blind, 
To  nwTow  catee  and  narrow  space  confined, 
Ihongh  wi<h  big  tatiee  each  hu  fellow  greets. 
Ace  bat  to  wita,  as  acaveDgea  to  BtrBefa." — JiaUet 
28 
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IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
BBRORS  RBSPBOTINa  CONJUKOnONS. 
*■  A  Veri  b  bo  called  from  tin  Latin  vcrAwn,  or  Mord"— Aiet^«  dosffcal  OraaL,  pi  S& 

CFosvuLC— Not  proper,  beoanw  the  Mojanetloii  or,  oooneotfaig  MrftitM  ud  toord,  wippow  tb«bt«rtoh 
Latin,  Bat,  according  to  Obaemtloa  T  ih,  on  the  ClMW  of  Ooq)iunttoBi,  *'  The  Import  of  txtateeOm  af» 
latlTeor  dWonetln.  miut  be  carefliUr  ohMrred,  leit  we  write  or  neak  them  lmpnq»eTf]r.''  In  diiiiDaBM«,r 
■boald  ba  cbaagod  to  a;  thoe,  "A  Vvb  !■  so  ealled  from  the  lAOa  Mrfrtm,  a  wvnl.-"  that  la,  **«hU  bmel 
a  word."] 

"  References  are  often  marked  lettras  and  ^otgb." — OoulXa  Adam's  Gram^  pi  S83.  (Li 
"  A  CotijuQctfoa  U  a  word  which  joins  words  and  sentenoes  together." — Lemi^a  R  Oran^  p.  LI; 
BuUions's,  70 ;  Bracks,  67.  (2.)  "  A  coqunctkm  is  used  to  connect  words  and  aentaiceg  to- 
gBtitiBt"~v-SmilKa  Xao  Oram.,  p.  37.  ^3.)  "A  conjonctioa  Is  used  to  connect  words  sodn- 
tences." — MmnAa'a  Grant.,  p.  1.  (1.)  Conjunctions  an  w<xils  used  to  Join  words  sad  bo- 
tencos." — Wiliox^a  Oram.,  p.  3.  (fi.)  "A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  ad 
KateQ<xs."—M'OaUodi's  Oram.,  p.  36;  Haret,  92;  Ikuf/'a,  10.  (6.)  "A  Conjanctkm  joim vordi 
and  sentences  together." — MackinioaKs  Gram.,  p.  115;  ^ty\  10  and  53.  (7.)  " The  CoDj1lIl^ 
tion  joins  words  wid  sentences  together." — L.  Mmrag'a  Gram.,  2dEiUtion,  p.  28.  (8^  "OoojcE^ 
tKms  conoeot  words  and  sentences  to  each  other."-— Wr^Af*  Oram.,  p.  35,  (9.)  '^CoqfimAiou 
connect  words  and  aentenoes."— mie»x'«  Oram^  ^  80;  WeiWt,  Ist  Ed.,  159  and  168.  (tO.) 
"  The  coqjaQction  is  a  part  of  speech  used  to  connect  words  and  sentenoee." — WMa  Orm,  M 
BdL,  p^  49.  (11.)  "  A  oocyunction  is  ft  word  used  to  connect  words  and  aentenoea  togetha."— 
FMBiier'a  E.  Oram.,  %  329.  (12.)  "  CtmnectiTes  are  words  whidi  unite  words  and  sentencei  ia 
oonstmction." — ■WAater'a  FhUoa.  Oram.,  p,  123;  Improved  Gram.,  81.  "  Eng^iflh  Grannmr  is 
miserabl;  taught  in  our  district  schools ;  tiie  teaciiers  know  but  Httlia  or  nothing  about  it"— Ibp 
tor's  District  School,  p.  18.  "  Least,  instead  of  prerentang,  you  draw  on  Diseosea." — Lodct,  <■ 
Ei.,  p.  40.  "  The  dednite  article  tho  is  ftequentty  ^>plied  to  adverbs  in  the  compantire  la] 
supsriatire  degree," — Marray'B  Gram.,  p.  33 ;  IngeraoiTe,  33 ;  Lenni^a,  6 ;  BaOim^s,  8  ;  /U'f, 
63 ;  and  othen.  "  When  nouns  natorau/  neuter  are  converted  into  masculine  and  ftnaoiu.''— 
Mtrray'B  Omm.^  SvOt  pi  38.  *'  This  form  ct  the  per&ct  tenae  represents  an  action  comptectf 
past,  and  often  at  no  great  distanoe,  but  not  qtedfled." — lb.,  p.  74.  "  TTie  OonjunotioD 
Ure  serves  to  connect  or  to  continue  a  sentence,  by  expre^ng  an  odiStion,  a  snppontiao.  i 
owise,  ftc." — lb.,  p.  123.  "The  Cot^unction  Diqunctive  serve^  not  only.to  ooimect  ^1  ocntiDDe 
the  sentence,  but  also  to  express  oppomtion  of  meanii^  in  different  degrees." — lb.,  p.  123. 
"  Whether  we  (q)on  the  Tolumes  of  our  divine^  philoaophos;  historians,  or  artists,  we  riiaD  find 
Halt  ttiej  aboand  with  all  the  terms  neceasarj  to  cononunioate  their  obsorations  and  disvr- 
flries.'*— At,  p.  138.  "  When  a  di^unotive  ooonrs  between  a  eingnlsr  noun,  or  pFOstoon,  and  > 
^nral  one,  tlie  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  tiie  plural  noon  and  pronoun." — lb.,  p.  153 :  A  C 
SmiSi,  Alger,  Cim^/,  Xerehant,  Picket,  etoL  "  Pronouns  must  ahmrs  agree  with  their  antece- 
dents, and  the  noans  for  which  they  stand,  In  grader  and  number." — Marrof^a  Gram.,  p.  1^ 
"  Verbs  neuter  do  not  act  i^o,  or  govern,  nouns  and  pronouns." — lb.,  p.  179.  "  And  tjaa  ux- 
iliaiy  botii  of  the  present  and  past  imperfect  times."— J&,  p.  72.  "If  tills  role  shoold  not lyipeu 
to  apply  to  eror;'  example,  whidi  bas  been  piodaoed,  nor  to  otiteiB  wbkb  middrt  be  oddDotd*— 
iiw,  p.  216.  "  An  emphotical  pause  is  madt^  after  somattiing  has  been  said  cf  pecnBarnioiiiEiit. 
and  on  which  we  desire  to  flx  the  hearer's  attention." — lb.,  -p.  248 ;  Rarfa  Oram.,  IIS.  "in 
imperfect  phrase  contiuna  no  assertion,  or  does  not  amount  to  a  propositKHi  or  senteoce."— Jf**^ 
ray'a  Oram.,  p.  267.  "  The  word  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  but  for  all  that,  the  BoitjeA 
mny  stiU  b3  a  socret" — lb.,  p.  213.  "A  wofdit  was  in  the  mouth  of  ev^one,  but fbr til thtl. 
as  to  it3  predae  and  de&nito  idea,  this  may  still  be  a  secret" — Barries  Tfine  TreaUaea,  pL  5.  ''I: 
cannot  be  otherwise,  in  regard  that  the  French  prosody  differs  from  that  of  eToy  other  ooanOT 
in  Europe."— 5j7h}U«U'«  VoUaira,  ix,  306.  "  So  gradiully  as  to  allow  its  bong  eografted  on  a 
lubtonic."— AimA,  on  Ihe  Voiea,  ip.  365.  "Where  the  Chelsea  or  Maldm-brii^  nowank"— 
Jadge  Parker.  "Advwbs  are  words  Joined  toTer^  partidpleB,  a^^ectiree,  and  oilier  adrttba" 
— Smilh'a  Productive  Oram.,  p.  92.  "  I  oonid  not  have  told  yon,  who  the  hermit  wa^  ntf  «i 
irtiat  mountoui  he  lived." — Bucke'a  Glaaaieal  Gram.,  p.  32.  "  Am,  or  be  (fbr  they  are  tfae  aae) 
naturally,  or  in  themsdvee  signify  being." — BrighUmd'a  Oram.,  p.  113.  "Werds  are  distiDct 
sounds,  by  which  we  express  our  tiioughts  uid  ideaa" — IpfiuU  StAool  Oram-,  p.  13.  "Hn  feait 
will  detect  him,  but  he  aitail  not  esoapa" — Oomiy^a  Oram.,  p.  64.  "  Whose  is  equally  qip&ahia 
to  persons  or  things."— Wsdbtbr  in  SaaborH^a  Ormk,  p.  85.  "  One  negatiTO  dsMrc^  SDotttfi 
or  is  eqidvaloat  to  an  afBrmativa"— AtSiiim^  Atfi.  Orm^  p.  1181 
"No  sooner  does  be  peep  into 
The  wtHH  but  he  has  done  his  do."— Acfi^nu. 


CHAPTER  X.— PREPOSITIONS. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  need  to  exprMs  some  relation  of  different 
things  or  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  is  generallr  placed  before  a  noon 
or  a  pronoun :  as,  "  The  paper  lies  btfore  me  oa  the  desk." 
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OBSERTATIONa 

Ok.  l^^The  rehtku  of  ttdngs  to  things  In  BMbae,  w  at  vordB  to  words  in  diacouwe,  are  to- 
finite  in  nmnber,  if  not  also  in  -niiety.  But  just  daidficatton  ma^  make  even  infinites  tbe  snb- 
jccts  of  sore  science.  Every  relation  of  couno  implies  moro  objects,  aud  rooro  terms,  than  one ; 
fin-  any  one  thing,  conadered  merely  in  itself  b  token  independenily,  obatmcUy,  irrelatively,  oa 
if  it  had  no  rekticm  or  dependence.  In  all  correct  language,  the  grammatical  relation  ol'  the 
Kords  cwreBponda  exactly  to  the  relaticHi  of  tho  things  or  ideas  expressed ;  for  the  relation  of 
vwda,  is  their  dependence,  or  oonnezkm,  aeeording  to  tAe  mm.  This  relation  is  cAentimcs  im- 
mediate, as  of  (Rie  word  to  an  other,  without  the  intervention  of  a  propofdtion ;  but  it  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  redprocally  equal ;  because  dependence  implies  subordination ;  and  mere  wyunction  U  a 
sort  of  ii^eriori^. 

Ob8.  2.— To  a  preposition,  ihe  prior  or  antecedent  term  may  be  a  ncun,  cn  adjective,  a  pro- 
noun, a  verb,  a  participle,  or  an  adverb ;  and  tho  evlscqwat  or  governed  term  may  be  a  noun,  a 
{01)00(111,  a  {Ht>nominal  adjective,  an  infinitive  verb,  or  a  participle.  In  Eome  inrtancc^,  also,  as 
in  d»  phrascR,  in  vain,  on  high,  at  once,  ttU  now,  for  ever,  by  how  much,  until  then,  from  thence, 
frtm  i^ove,  we  find  adjectives  used  elliptically,  and  adverbs  substantively,  after  the  prc-position. 
But,  in  {duasea  of  aa  adverbial  character,  what  is  elsewhere  a  prcpontion  oUcn  becomes  an 
ti^xti.  Kow,  if  prqtoBUiona  are  concemcd  in  expressing  tho  various  relations  of  bo  many 
<X  tiie  dURront  parts  m  BfeeA,  moltiplicd,  os  theso  relations  must  be,  by  that  endless  variety  of 
combmations  which  may  be  given  to  the  terms ;  and  if  the  scnflo  of  the  writCT  or  ppcaker  is 
ncceeBsrily  mistaken,  as  often  as  any  of  tiieeo  relations  are  niisundor^tood,  or  their  terms  miscon- 
ceivc-d;  bow  shall  we  estimate  tho  importance  of  a  right  explanation,  and  a  right  use,  of  this 
part  of  speech? 

Obs.  3. — Tlie  grammarian  whom  Lowth  compliments,  aa  excelling  oil  otlicra,  in  "  ncutencss  of 
taiTestig^kn,  perBfrfcuity  of  explkaticn,  and  el^ance  of  method ;"  and  as  Buri>afs-itig  all  but 
Arisiotiek  ia  the  bemty  aud  perfectoess  cS  his  {^ologicol  analysis ;  commences  his  chapter  on 
anjoDctiCRts  in  tiie  Growing  manner :  "  Connectives  are  tho  subject  of  what  follows;  which, 
fxarding  aa  they  connect  eiOter  Sentences  or  Words,  are  called  by  tlio  different  Kama  of  Coniwic 
dm  OE  FrepoeUiona.  Of  these  Ifames,  that  of  the  Proposition  is  ti^cn  from  a  mere  accidmt,  as 
it  (xnuDonly  stands  in  connection  before  Vie  Part,  which  it  connects.  The  name  of  the  Coqjunc- 
&0,  as  is  evident,  has  reference  to  its  essential  character.  Of  theso  two  wo  shall  consider  tbe 
GoDjnnetuDjirsI^  because  it  connects,  not  Words,  but  Sentences." — Ifttrris''a  Ikrmea,  p.  237. 

Obb.  4^In  ptMnt  <tf  order,  it  is  not  amiss  to  treat  coi^junetions  before  prepositions ;  thouf^ 
iMs  ia  ttot  the  method  of  Lowth,  or  of  Mmrny.  But,  to  any  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
tbuse  two  ports  of  speech,  tho  foregoing  passage  cannot  but  ^pear,  in  thrco  si'ntonccs  out  of  tbe 
fmr,  both  defective  in  stj-lo  and  erroneous  in  doctrine.  It  is  true,  that  conjunctions  generally 
ccoaect  sentcnoes^  and  that  prepositions  as  generally  express  relations  between  particular  words: 
but  it  is  true  also,  that  conjunctioDS  ofien  connect  words  only ;  and  that  prepositions,  by  govern- 
ing intecedents,  relatives,  or  even  personal  pronouns,  may  servo  to  subjoin  sentences  to  sen- 
tcooe^  as  ireU  as  to  dctcnnino  tho  relation  and  construction  of  tiio  particular  words  which 
tlicy  gdrera.  Kunnple:  "Tbo  path  seems  now  plain  and  even,  lul  thrro  cto  of^rities  and 
^I&l^  over  icAteft  Keligion  only  can  condoct  yon.'* — J>r.  Johnwn.  Hero  are  three  simj^ 
K^DtenoM^  which  are  mado  members  of  one  compound  stmtencc,  by  means  of  but  and  orer  uhich; 
vbilo  two  of  these  members^  cdauses,  or  eubdivisioos,  contain  particular  words  connected  Vy 
Bid. 

Obs.  6. — In  one  respect,  the  preposition  is  the  simplest  of  all  tho  parts  of  speech :  in  our  com- 
mm  sdtemcfl  of  grammar,  it  bos  neitlior  classes  nor  modiilcations.  Every  c-onnoctivo  word  that 
Itrrer&s  an  object  after  it,  is  colled  a  prcpoi^tion,  because  U  does  to;  ond  in  ctymolofrical  parsing, 
to  name  tho  preposition  aa  such,  and  define  tiio  name,  is,  perhaps,  all  tliat  is  ncces:ary.  But  in 
syntactical  parsing,  in  wliich  we  are  to  omit  the  definitions,  aud  state  tbo  construction,  we  ought 
to  explain  what  terms  the  preposition  connects,  and  to  give  a  rule  aiLipted  to  this  office  of  tho 
F^rtide.  It  is  a  palpable  defect  in  neariy  all  our  gmmmars,  that  their  syntax  c(  uluins  xo  seen 
ETLE.  "Prepositions  govern  tho  objectivo  case,"  ia  a  rulo  lor  the  obJ'.-ct,'re  case,  and  not  for  tho 
tjntax  vSprtiponHona.  "  Propositiona  show  tho  relations  of  words,  and  of  tho  tliinps  or  tlioughts 
**pra>ed  1^  them,"  is  the  principle  for  Uio  latter ;  a  principle  which  wo  cniinrt  nt  plect,  ivithout 
A (Itamefiil  lameness  in  our  interpretation ; — that  is,  when  wo  prttend  to  par-K-  fvntaftically. 

Obs.  G.— Pr^xiaitions  and  their  objects  very  often  precede  the  words  on  wliii  li  they  depend, 
and  sometimes  at  a  great  distance.  Of  this  wo  have  an  example,  at  titc  cpirirg  cf  Milton's 
t'*»"liie  Lost;  where  "  0/,"  tbe  firet  word,  depends  upon  "  Si>ij,"  in  tbo  eixth  line  bdow;  for 
^meuiingis — "  Sing  of  man's  firat  disobedience,^'  &c.  To  find  tiio  trrmsof  llio  relation,  is  to  find 
ttenwoRUiff  of  &e  passage;  a  very  usofiil  exercise,  provided  tho  wonls  have  a  n^(nning  which  is 
worth  knowing.  The  following  text  has  for  centuries  afforded  pjound  of  tlipputo,  becouso  it  ia 
dcnbtfiil  in  tbe  original,  as  well  as  inmany  of  the  versions,  whether  tlio  prept>sition  in  (i.  e.,  "in 
''i^n9atrfaio^KtlKMhaiAtohmfoU(wed,or  forwatd  to  tho  last  verb  Act.-  "Vcrilyl  say 
onto  you  that  ye  who  have  ftdlowed  me,  in  the  regoneratfon,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the 
Quone  of  his  gjcffy,  ye  also  shall  At  upon  twdve  thrones,  Jnd^ng  tlio  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL" — 
ibtL,  xix,  28.  The  second  in  ia  manifestly  vrong:  the  Greek  word  it  ini,  on  oe  vpon ;  i. 
"«5W  the  throne  of  his  glory." 

Obi  7.— The  prepositions  have,  from  their  own  nature,  or  fl^m  custom,  such  nn  aanptation 
to  puticnlar  terms  ud  rdations,  that  th^  can  seldom  be  used  one  for  an  otlior  without  i:.imifGBC 
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impropriety.  Example  of  error:  "  Proper  hbssohs  ahould  be  allotted  for  retirement'' — )tmmii 
JCey,  p.  173.  We  do  not  say  "  aiioUedfor"  but  "  aUoited  to :"  henco  for  is  eitho:  wrong  iu  ittetf 
or  misplaced.  Such  errors  always  rex  an  istelligeat  reader.  He  sees  the  terms  mismttdied,  tfae 
bitendod  connexion  doubtful,  the  sense  obscured,  and  wishes  the  autiior  coold  have  Ttfaied  Ui 
own  meaniog  fOuNif^  to  have  made  It  fateOigtble; — that  is,  (toqiealc  tediDi(adl7,)enoagfa  tobm 
mado  it  a  certain  dow  to  liis  syntax;  We  can  neither  pivse  dot  ooirect  what  we  do  not  toAer- 
stand.  Did  the  writer  mean,  "Proper  seasons  should  be  attottei  fo  reUrement ?" — or,  "FnpEr 
teaaona  for  retirement  should  be  allotted  ?" — or,  "Saasoiu  proper  for  retirement  should  be  aOotedr 
Every  expression  la  incorrigibly  bad,  the  meaning  of  whidi  caitoot  be  known.  ExpRoriooT 
Nay,  cxpres^on  it  is  not,  but  only  a  mock  uttaraoce  or  an  abortive  attempt  at  e^ircaaum. 

Obs.  8, — Harris  observes^  in  BUtwtaiKe,  thou^  in  other  wtnda^  that  almost  all  the  prcposSioos 
wsre  originally  formed  to  denote  relations  of  ^aee;  that  this  daas  of  idatoM  i>  primary,  Mag 
that  wbEdi  niAaral  bodios  maintain  at  all  tinoes  one  to  an  other;  that  In  the  eontintdtT  pbo 
these  bodies  form  the  universe,  or  vistblo  whole;  that  we  have  Bomo  preposHiobs  to  luoote  the 
eontigwma  relation  of  bodies,  and  others  for  the  detached  relation ;  and  ^at  both  have,  l^degm^ 
been  extended  from  local  relations,  to  the  relations  of  subjecbi  incorporeal.  He  ^^lean  abo  to 
assume,  that,  in  snch  examples  as  the  following, — "C^os  wotteA  uiA  a  staff;" — "ne  statoe 
aiood  vpon  a  pedestal ;" — "  lAw  river  ran  over  a  sand ;" — "  He  is  going  to  Italy ;" — "  The  sun  ii 
riMnoAtwi!  the  hiUa;"— "niese  figs  eonw  jftvmTnrltey ;" — the  antecEdent  tenn  the  Felation  h 
not  the  verb,  but  the  noun  or  pronoun  b(^re  lb  See  Benftes,  pp.  206  and  261.  Now  tbc  tmc 
antecedent  is,  unquestionably,  that  woril  which,  tn  the  order  a£  the  86nsc,  the  prepointion  AobM 
immediately  follow;  and  a  vert^  a  participle,  or  an  adjective,  may  su^ti  tMs  relation,  Just ■ 
well  as  a  substantive.  '^JTitf  man  «p(»te  of  coZour,"  docs  not  mean,  "  The  man  ef  eofottr  •pt*!,''' 
nor  does,  "  TAe  member  from  DeUmare  r^Ued,"  mean,'  "  Jfu  meniber  rtpUed  from  DdcaMfe." 

Obs.  9. — To  make  this  matter  more  clear,  it  may  bo  proper  to  observe  fbrther,  that  What  I  call 
the  order  of  the  sanse,  la  not  always  that  order  of  the  words  which  »  fittest  to  express  the  met 
of  a  whole  p3riod;  and  that  the  true  antecedent  is  that  wix^  to  which  ttio  prepoatk>n  and  itsoih 

iBCt  would  natoraUy  be  sufajoined,  were  there  Qothing  to  Intortbre  witfa  such  an  amu^CBMA. 
a  practioe  it  often  "ba^pftsoa,  that  the  prepoEotton  land  its  otifMt  cannot  be  placed  bnawfirtrij' 
after  the  frord  on  which  they  depend,  and  which  they  would  naturally  fbllaw.  For  exfennlc: 
"  She  hatos  tho  means  hy  whCih  sbo  lives."  Tlutt  is,  "  She  hat£8  the  means  whidi  she  fiear  V 
Kcro  we  cannot  say,  "  hates  tho  means  slie  lives  hy  which and  jtt,  in  r^srd  to  the  prepo- 
sition by,  this  is  reaJly  the  order  of  the  sense.  Again :  "  Though  thon  shouldcst  bray  a  fed  m  a 
mortar  among  wheat  vfith  a  pesBe,  yet  will  not  his  Ibolishness  depart  flroOi  him." — Fiw^  xxn. 
ii.  HareisnotranspoeitiantoaSbctoiiriuidtfstandingortheisrmadtiiu^ 
to  error,  because  the  words  -vhidi  immedlatdy  precede  some  of  fiiom,  are  not  thrir  tnu  ante- 
cedents:  tho  te.-ct  does  not  really  speak "a  mortar  omoivwAMf,"  or  <^  ^  vheat  vril^  a paSe." 
To  what  then  ore  the  mortor,  the  wheat,  and  thejpuA^  to  be  mentally  Babjomed?  If  allt^aem 
to  any  one  thing,  it  must  be  to  tho  action  suggested  by  the  verb  bray,  and  not  to  Its  oliiect  ffd; 
for  the  toxt  does  not  speak  of  '^afooltoOhapestle,"  thou^it  does  seem  to  speak  of  "afyaiita 
mortar,  and  amojig  wfusaL"  Indeed,  in  this,  instance^  as  in  many  others,  tiie  rerb  and  its  olject 
ore  80  closely  assodated  that  it  makes  but  little  diflbrenoe  ia  regard  to  tho  sense,  whether  yn 
take  both  of  them  together,  or  taOm  of  than  separately,  as  the  antecedent  to  tho  prepositioc 
But,  as  the  iDStrumentof  an  action  is  with  the  agent  ratlier  than  with  the  ot^ect,  if  you  wfll  bav? 
the  substantives  alone  for  antecedents,  the  nttfural  order  of  the  aense  most  ho  supposed  to 
this:  "  Though  thou  taith  a  pestle  shouldest  bray  &fbol  in  a  mortar  [and]  amoitg  wheat,  yet 
not  his  footishness  from  bim  depart"  This  gives  to  each  of  the  prepoeationa  an  antecedent  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I  should  assign.  Ssmbom  observes,  "  There  aeem  to  bo  ftpo  kinds  trf  re- 
lation expressed  by  prepositions, — an  easting  and  a  eototectt^vj  relation." — AiiaiyL  (Tram,  p:  S55. 
The  latter,  he  add%  "it  the  mott  importanL" — Ib^  p.  226.  But  it  is  the  former  that  adimtj 
nothing  but  wmu  fiir  antecedents.  Othera  besidesnania  may  have  ftdopted  this  notion,  bet  I 
have  never  been  one  of  tiie  numbo*,  though  a  co'hiin  author  scruples  not  to  charge  tboenvr  itpr<o 
me.   Seo  0.  B.  Peirce^t  Oram.,  p.  1G5. 

Obs.  10. — It  is  a  very  common  error  among  grammarians,  and  the  source  Innunurable  dis- 
crepancies in  doctrine,  as  well  as  one  of  the  diiefmeans  of  maintaining  thoir  interminable  disputes, 
that  they  suppose  e^paea  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  supply  in  every  given  instance  just  what 
words  tikeir  fiuicics  may  surest  In  this  work,  I  adopt  for  myself;  and  also  recnmncod  to  others, 
the  contrary  course  of  avoiding  on  all  occaskms  the  sui^xNUtioa  of  nay  ncediem  dfipsesi  Not  miy 
may  the  same  preposition  govern  more  than  one  ol^ect,  but  there  may  also  be  more  than  oo^  an- 
tecedent word,  Ijearing  ajoint  relation  to  that  which  is  governed  by  the  preposition.  (1.)  Exaic- 
ples  of  Joint  objects:  "There  ia  an  inseparable  connexion  betweeit  piety  and  virtveJ" — xrtrray't 
Key,  Svo,  p.  171.  "  In  the  conduct  of  Parmenio^  a  mixture  or  wi^om  and  fotly  was  ray  on- 
spicuous." — lb.,  p.  179.  "  True  happiness  is  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise.'' — lb.,  p.  171.  (^-1 
Examples  of  joint  antecedenta:  "In  unity  consist  the  w^re  taid  aeeurity  or  every  sodetr.''— 
A:,  p.  182.  "  It  ia  our  dutrjr  to  he  just  and  kind  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  bo  pious  aadfatilh- 
fid  TO  Him  that  made  m.'  —Ib.,  p.  181.  "  If  the  author  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  bdog  jnoia 
1o  Qod  as  well  as  failhful  to  Bim,  he  has  written  inoorre6tiy :  a  comma  after  piims,  would  alter  both 
the  sense  and  the  construction.  So  the  text,  "For  I  am  meek,  and  lowly  in  heart,"  is  oxnmofdy 
perverted  m  our  Kbles,  for  want  of  a  oomma  after  meek.  The  Saviour  <£d  not  say,  ho  was  m«L' 
ftiAanrf:  Uie  Gredc  mi^  beturylOBratly rtaderod  Uu»:  "F(H-grtitleiin^aadhnmtibfaihEart'' 
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Obs.  11. — "itnxiy  write™  Beem  to  ioppoee,  that  no  prepoiWon  can  govern  taoro  tban  one  oliject 
TboB  h.  Uurmy,  and  his  foUowen:  "Tbe  ellipeia  of  the  j/repoaUion,  as  veil  as  of  the  verb,  a 
aeoi  ia  the  foUowii^  instaooes :  'He  wait  into  the  abbeys,  halla,  and  public  buildings ;'  that  is, 
'He  weot  into  the  abbOTi,'  he  went  into  the  holla,  and  be  vent  into  ttw  public  buildings.' — 'lie 
abo  vent  through  all  ue  streeta,  and  lanaa  of  the  d^;*  that  ta,  'Through  all  the  strcete,  and 
through  all  the  lanea,'  Aa" — Mums^a  Oram.,  Svo,  pi  219.  See  the  same  interfmtatioiiain  J^tfrsT' 
Ktta  Grwn^  p.  165  ;  Jfircftonf «,  100 ;  PkM^  21 1 ;  Alger's,  13  ;  lUk^s,  141 ;  Guy'a,  91 ;  Adamt's, 
S2i  S,a  Smith's,  183;  Hapalin'a,  105;  iWm»n'«,  139;  Wdd^a,  292.  Kow  it  is  plain,  that  in 
nnthw  of  those  examplee  ia  there  any  such  elUpaia  at  all.  Of  the  tiuee  prepoationa,  tlio  £in;t 
gorems  three  nouns;  the  seoond,  two;  and  tbe  third,  tme  only.  But  the  kst,  (which  is  o/,)  has 
two  antecedents,  aineta  and  Uvua,  the  comma  after  ^eeta  being  wrong ;  for  tbe  author  docB  not 
speak  of  all  the  atreets  in  the  world,  but  of  ofi  tta  sfrssla  <md  lanes  of  a  particular  city.  Dr.  Aah 
has  the  aama  example  without  the  comma,  and  nqiposM  only  an  dlipeiB  of  the  prcposiUon 
iknmi^  and  eren  that  aui^raaition  fa  absurd.  He  also  flnniBbcd  the  fixmer  example,  to  show  an 
ellipeia,  not  of  tbe  verb  vmsU,  but  only  of  tiie  prepodtion  iiUo;  and  in  ttus  too  he  vaa  utterly 
VToi^.  See  Aabla  Oram.,  p.  100.  Bidtnell  also,  whoeo  gnunmar  appeared  five  years  before 
Hurray's,  confessedly  ootHod  the  same  examples  from  Aeh ;  and  reputed,  not  the  verb  end  its 
Bominativ^  but  only  the  prepositionB  (hmmgh  and  into,  agreeably  to  Ash's  erroneous  notion.  See 
Ins  OroBimatiaU  Wnatk,  Part  i,  p.  124  Again  the  jmndplea  linmy'a  supposed  eUipaes,  are 
SB  inoaBosteiifc  viflt  eatdi  other,  as  ttiey  an  severally  abaard.  Had  Oie  author  eziribuned  the 
aaomd  example  aoondlng  to  his  notion  cX  tho  flis^  he  should  have  made  it  to  mean,  *Ue  also 
vol  through  all  the  streets  of  the  diy,  and  A«  alao  went  through  aD  the  lanes  the  eiti/.'  What 
a  pfett7  idea  is  this  fw  a  principle  of  grammar  1  And  what  a  mnltitade  admirers  are  pro- 
tending to  carry  it  out  in  porsin.^!  One  of  the  late^  writers  on  grammar  says,  tliat,  "jJeUceea 
him  awl  me,"  stifles,  "Between  him,  and  hetwen  me  I" — Wrighfa  PhUoephical  Cram.,  p.  306. 
And  an  other  absurdly  resolves  a  simple  sentence  into  a  ccnnpound  one,  thus:  "  'There  was  a 
diOcnltiy  botweon  John,  and  his  brother.*  That  is,  thcro  was  a  difBcnIty  lietwef  n  John,  and 
flereiMW  a  d^gScvUt/  beboeen  his  Iwother." — James  Srown'a  Eagliah  Syntax,  p.  127  ;  and  again, 
^  130. 

Obb.  13. — Two  prepoahions  are  not  nnftequeDtiy  connected  by  a  coi^juncUon,  and  that  Ibr 
difbrent  porposes,  thus :  (1.)  To  express  two  diflerent  relations  atonco;  as,  " Tho  picture  of  my 
travda  m  and  arittnd  Uidtigan." — Sodehi  in  America,  i,  231.  (2.)  To  suggest  an  ultemativa  in 
die  rebticxi  affirmed ;  "  The  action  win  be  fully  accomplished  at  or  bejore  tbe  time. " — Murray's 
Gnm.,  i,  72.  Agun :  "The  Yiist  Futive  Tense  represents  iha  action  as  yet  to  come,  either  with 
crwUhoia  respect  to  tfa?  jHvciae  time." — lb.;  and  I\^ton't  Gram.,  p.  23.  With  and  withotd 
bwig  direct  oppontas,  tiito  altematiTe  Is  a  thing  of  oourae,  and  the  phrase  is  an  idle  truism.  (3.) 
Tocxi»eaB  two  relations  so  as  to  affirm  the  one  and  deny  the  other;  as,  "Captain,  yourself  are 
the  fittest  to  Hve  and  reign  not  wer,  but  next  and  immediately  under  the  people." — Dryden. 
Here,  p«faap^  "  the  people'  may  be  understood  after  over.  (4.)  To  suggest  a  mere  altcmaUvo  (tf 
vords;  as,  "  Kso^TirBLT,  adv.  With  or  bydadal" —  Webater'a  Diet.  (5.)  To  add  a  simihir  word, 
Ibr  aid  or  force;  as,  "  Hence  adverbs  of  time  were  necessary,  over  omd  above  the  tenses."— Seo 
Ibrrof^a  Oram.,     116.    "  To  take  effect  from  and  after  the  flrst  day  of  Hay."— Newspaper. 

Obb.  13. — ^In  soma  Instance^  two  jmpositknis  come  direcUy  together,  so  as  Jnntty  to  express 
>  ioit  4^  compound  relation  between  what  precedes  tho  one  and  what  follows  the  other:  as, 
And  they  shall  sever  the  wicked yrom  omon^  the  Just" — MaiL,  xiii,  49.    "Hoses  brouglit  out 
•fl  tlffl  roda>wm  h^bre  the  Lord." — Numh.,  xvii,  9.    "  Come  out^-oin  among  them" — 2  Cbr.,  vi. 
Vi.  "  From  Jndea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan. "~Jfatf.,  iv,  26,    "  Kor  a  lawgiver  from  bttiaeai  his 
ftet." — Qen^  xlix,  10.   Thus  the  pre^xMiticm  frvm,  being  itself  adt^ted  to  tho  ideas  of  motion 
snd  npaiatioQ,  ea^y  ocHncidea  wi^  any  prqx»tion  of  fi^ace,  to  express  this  sort  of  relation ;  the 
tens  however  have  a  limited  application,  b^ng  uaed  only  between  a  verb  and  a  noun,  becauM 
rtfatbrn  itself  is  between  motion  and  the  place  of  its  beginning :  as,  "  The  sand  riidedfrom 
oeuaiK  my  foeL" — Dr.  thhnton.   In  this  manner,  we  may  form  complex  prepositions  beginning 
from,  to  the  number  of  a}»vt  thirt/;  a^  from  amidst,  from  an  owid,  from  before,  from 
^>^»>d,  ia.   Beaides  these,  there  ere  several  others,  of  a  more  questionable  character,  which  are 
wnetimes  referred  to  the  same  class;  as,  according  to,  as  to,  as  for,  because  of,  instead  of,  off  of, 
nt«/,  ater  againat,  and  round  abouL   Most  or  all  of  these  are  somettmea  resolved  in  a  different 
^7,  upon  the  a^&umption  that  the  former  word  is  an  adverb ;  yet  wo  occasionally  find  some  of 
ORnpounded  by  tiie  hyphen :  aa,  "  Fompey's  Ueuteoanta,  Aflanius  and  Petrcius,  who  lay 
'■v^fonif  htm,  decamp  soddraly."— Awe's  Lacaa,  Argument  to  B.  iv.  Bnt  the  common 
MioBi!^  to  write  tliem  separately;  as^  "One  tfabig  is  set  oner  a(r«Mf  an  other.  "—JJtNtL 

14. — It  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  principle  by  which  prepositiona  may  in  all  cases  bo  dietin- 
SiUied  from  adverba  The  latter,  we  say,  do  not  govern  the  objective  case ;  and  if  we  add,  that 
tin  fciaiar  do  seueroflv  raquire  some  otijeat  after  them,  it  is  clear  that  any  word  which  precedes  a 
pepadtiou,  must  needs  be  something  else  than  a  preposition.  But  this  destroys  all  the  doctrino 
£^preoeding  paragraph,  and  admits  of  no  such  thing  as  a  complex  preposition ;  whereas  that 
WBBA  ii  ackiw^riedged,  to  some  extent  or  other,  by  e^-ery  one  of  our  grammarians,  not  except- 
ag enn  those  vhoaaoounter-wsertknis  leave  noroom  fwit.  Under  these  circumstanoee,  I  see 
wittier  way,  than  to  refer  the  student  to  the  definitions  of  tbcso  parts  of  ^leech,  to  exhibit  ex- 
wnploi  in  all  needful  varic^,  and  then  let  him  judge  f<x  himself  what  cUspositicin  ought  to  be 
■■Mdsof  those  voids  which  different  grammarians  parse  differently. 
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Ob3.  li. — If  our  prqwsitions  were  to  be  divided  ioto  dwsea,  the  most  oarful  i^gtiiiotton  would 
be^  to  divido  them  uito  Sinjde  aad  Double.  The  dbtincticHi  which  some  writ«8  make,  who  diridft 
them  into  "  Sxpa^able  and  laaeparable,"  is  (rf  no  lue  at  aU  in  parsing,  beoauae  the  latter  are  mere 
syllables;  and  the  idea  of  S.  K.  HaU,  Triio  divides  them  into  "i^useMnw  and  BAUtm,"  is 
positively  absurd ;  for  he  cao  show  us  only'  one  of  the  former  kind,  and  that  one,  (the  word  of^ 
ia  not  always  such.  A  DoviAe  Prepoaiiion,  if  such  a  thing  is  admis^ble,  is  one  that  omsists  df 
two  words  whicU  in  syntacticai  parsing  must  be  taken  together,  beoaoae  they  jointly  express  the 
rdation  betweea  two  other  temu;  as,  "  The  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.^'— GW, 
vIU,  13.  "The  deiBy  this  diuge  from  off  na."— ZssI*^  on  Wtea,  p.  221.  "Ocmfldence  in 
an  un&itbfol  man  in  timeof  tiDubl^  uHteftbr^ran  tooth,  and  a  fbotoirf  tf^cAai.^ — xxy,  19. 
"  The  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it." — U,  11.  Off  and  mt  are  moat  oonuDODly 
adverbs,  but  noither  of  them  can  be  oalled  an  adverb 

Obs.  16. — Again,  if  accor^ag  or  lu  to  is  a  pr^KMstion,  then  la  according  ae  iua  prepontiMi 
also,  although  it  does  not  of  itaelf  govern  the  objective  case.  A»,  thus  used,  is  c^ed  a  oonjuno- 
tion  by  some,  an  adverb  by  others.  Dr.  Webster  oonnders  afxonUng  to  be  always  a  puticiple^ 
and  expressly  saya,  "It  is  never  a  proportion. " — OciavoDicL  The  fbllowii^  is  an  instance  in  wbu^ 
if  it  is  not  a  prepoaittoo,  it  is  a  participle :  "  This  ia  a  constniction  not  according  to  the  nike  of 
gnuumai'." — Mvtrraifa  Oram.,  Vol  ii,  p.  22.  But  aeeordtng  to  and  contrary  to  are  exjH«8sed  in 
Latin  and  Greek  by  aii^  prepoeitioDa;  and  If  (o  akmo  is  tbo  proposition  in  English,  then  both 
according  and  contrary  must,  m  many  instances,  bo  adioerbs.  Example:  "  For  dost  thou  sit  as 
jQc^ng  me  acoordijig  to  the  law,  and  coiUrary  to  law  command  me  to  be  smitten?"  ^ee  the 
Greek  of  Acts,  zxlii,  3.)  Ooatra/ry,  though  literally  an  adjective,  ia  often  made  either  an  adverb, 
or  a  part  of  a  complex  prepositioo,  unless  the  prammariaDS  are  generally  in  error  respecting  It: 
aa,  "  He  dares  not  act  contrary  to  his  iostructioos." — Mwray'a  Eeff,  p.  179. 

Obs.  17. — J.  W.  Wright,  with  some  appearance  of  analogy  on  his  ride^  but  nme  of  nsago, 
every  where  odds  ly  to  the  questionabto  accor^ag ;  aa,  "  Wo  are  usQaUy  estimated  accord- 
to  our  company." — PMioKgihical  Gram.,  p.  127.  ".loeordm^  to  tiie  ibrms  m  which  they  are 
omployod." — lb.,  p.  137.  "Accordingly  to  the  above  principles,  Gie  adi«ctiv«  accokdimg  (or 
agreeable)  is  frequentiy,  but  improperly,  substituted  for  the  adverb  aooordihqlt  (or  agreeably.)" — 
lb.,  p.  145.  The  word  contrary  ho  does  not  notice ;  but,  on  the  same  principle,  be  would  doubt- 
less say,  "He  dueaoot  B<Acmfnir%  to  his  inatnicttCHiB."  We  say  indeed,  "He  acted  agreeabiy 
to  Us  instruottons;"— and  not,  "He  acted  agrett^  to  his  inatnicti(»aL"  It  moat  also  be 
admitted,  that  tiie  adverbs  aeeordtagli/  and  con^orfly  are  both  of  thorn  good  English  words.  If 
those  were  adopted,  where  the  diancter  of  according  and  con^ry  is  disputable,  there  would 
indeed  be  no  longer  any  occasion  to  call  theao  latter  eitiier  adverbs  or  proportions.  But  the  &ct 
is,  that  no  good  writers' have  yet  pr^erred  them,  in  suoh  phrases ;  and  the  adverlnal  ending  iy  ffvea 
an  addittooal  syllable  to  a  word  that  seems  already  quite  too  long. 

Obs.  18. — Tnatead  ia  reckoned  an  adverb  by  some,  a  preposition  by  others;  and  a  few  write 
insteadrof  with  a  needless  hyphen.  The  best  way  of  settUng  the  graaimatical  question  respecting 
this  term,  is,  to  write  the  noun  stead  as  a  separate  wixd,  governed  by  in.  Bating  tiie  respect 
that  is  doe  to  anomalous  usage,  there  would  be  more  pn^niely  in  oompoondii^  t'ft  quest  0/,  in 
Um  and  many  aimilar  phrasoa.  For  stead  is  not  always  followed  by  of,  nor  idways  preceded 
by  in,  nor  always  made  part  of  a  compouad.  We  say,  tn  our  stead,  in  your  stead,  in  Oteir  stead, 
&0. ;  but  lieu,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  stead,  is  muoh  more  limited  in  construction.  Ex- 
amples:  "In  the  stead  of  sinners,  He,  a  divine  and  human  person,  soffered." — Barnes's  Notes. 
"  Chri^  suffered  in  jjkhse  and  stead  of  ranQera." — lb.  "Ji>r,ia  Its  primaiy  Beose,  isfn^  looo 
aUerius,  ia  the  stead  or  place  of  another," — Loioth's  Gram.,  p.  65. 

"  If  it  may  stand  him  more  in  siead  to  Uo."~ifitU.,  i*.  Z.,  B.  i,  L  473. 
"But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  sidodL" — Id.,  Cbintu,  L  611. 

Osa.  19. — FHm  forth  fsoAfrom  out  nro  two  poetical  phrases,  ^parontiy  synonymons,  in  which 
there  ia  a  fkndftil  transposition  of  tho  tc-nns,  and  perhaps  a  change  of  forth  and  otU  from  adverbs 
to  prepositions.  E-ich  phrase  is  oquivalant  ia.m<^ning  to  out  ofoc  out  from.  Fbrlh,  under  othOT 
drcQmstancos,  ts  never  a  preposition ;  tiioogh  oiU,  perii^  may  be.  We  speak  as  &miliariy  of 
going  otrf  doors,  as  of  going  up  «toir«,(»-dc»u7n  cellar.  Hence /rom  <w(  may  be  parsed  as  a  complex 
preposition,  though  the  other  phraa^  should  seem  to  be  a  mero  example  of  hyperbaton : 

"  X  saw  >}vn»  Mrf  tho  wave  hor  structures  ii8e."^—SyroiL 
"  VeepBg  from  forth  ibsai  alleys  gieea"— CbMu, 

Osa.  20. — "  Out  of  and  as  to,''*  says  one  grammaTian,  "are  properly  preposition^  altfaougfa  Ihey 
are  double  words.  They  may  be  called  compotend  prepori^na."— Ctwper'f  Gram,,  p.  103.  I 
have  called  the  complex  prepoationa  double  rather  thas  ampomd,  becaoso  several  of  the  sbgle 
prepoations  are  oompound  words ;  as,  into,  notwithstanding,  om-thwart,  throughout,  vpon,  vnihin, 
withmU.  And  even  some  of  these  may  follow  the  pnn)03ition  fromj  as,  "If  ho  shall  have 
removed /vm  wtUtin  the  limits  of  tUs  state."  But  ut  aikl  lo,  up  and  on,  with  and  in,  are  not 
always  compounded  when  they  come  together,  because  the  seoae  may  positively  demand  that  the 
former  be  taken  as  an  adverb,  and  the  latter  only  aa  a  prepodtion :  as,  "  I  wiU  come  tn  lo  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him." — Rev,,  m,  20.  "  A  statue  of  Venus  was  set  up  on  Mount  Calvary." — 
AtJlvaine's  Lectures,  p.  332.  "  The  troubles  which  wo  meet  with  in  the  world" — Blair.  And 
even  two  prepositions  may  be  brought  bother  vrithout  union  or  coalescence ;  because  the  object 
(d  the  first  one  may  be  expressed  or  naderstood  i^ore  it:  as,  "Tbo  man  whom  you  qicdce  witib 
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Aitbestreot;" — "llie  treataoent  yoo  com|4wn  i)^on  tbisoccatioD;" — "  The  house  that  joa  lire  in 
im  the  summer;" — "Sudi  a  dreea  as  she  had  on  in  the  erening." 

Oas.  21.— Somo  grammahans  assmne^  that,  "  Two  pr^Mtsitions  in  immediato  sacceSBkm  reqain 
a  Qoun  to  be  wuierstood  between  tbem ;  aa,  '  Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes,  fVvm  bdwkel 
two  aged  oaks.' — 'The  mio^iDg  notes  oame  aoftcued  Jnm  Mow.' " — NuUinj^a  Gram.,  p.  lOS. 
This  author  would  probabij  trndantand  hoe— "From  the  spaee  betwixt  two  aged  oaka;**— 
"  came  softened  from  Uu  region  below  tis:"  Bnt  bedid  not  condder  all  tboexam^ea  that  are 
indoded  in  his  pcoporition;  dot  did  be  rightly  regard  eren  titoae  which  be  cites,  ^nie  doctrine 
will  be  found  a  Tei7  aiAwaid  one  io  practiee;  and  an  oOsa  otgection  to  it  ia,  that  most  of  tiie 
ellipaee  which  it  sappoaes,  are  entirely  imaginary.  If  there  were  troth  in  bis  assumption,  the 
oompoonding  of  prepontitnis  would  be  poeitiTely  pcedoded.  The  terms  over-agearut  and  rotmd- 
abotU  are  sometimefl  written  with  the  hyphen,  and  pMb^  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  complex 
pR|ioeitkxiB  woe  t^nlarly  ocsiqxNiiided;  ba^  as  Ibdhre  Boggeated,  audi  is  oot  the  present 
fiwhiOQ  of  writing  thorn,  and  the  general  usage  fa  not  to  be  cca  trolled  by  wbiU  any  iodiridual  may 
lliink. 

0b3.  22. — InstSDCos  may,  doubtksa,  occur,  in  whidi  the  otgect  of  a  prepoation  is  Ruppreesed 
ellipsii^  when  an  other  i»^>oaitian  lollows,  bo  as  to  brit^  together  two  that  do  not  denote  a 
oompotmd  relation,  and  do  not,  in  any  wiee,  form  od©  ccmplei  preposition.  Of  snch  snppresmon, 
the  foUowing  13  an  example;  and,  I  think,  adoobte  one:  "They  take  pnmouns  afler  nuteadi^ 
before  them." — Rwler,  E.  Oram.,  g  S21.  This  may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  and  pnibal^  does 
meao— "  They  take  faoDoaoa  after  ttcm  in  daad  of  iaklag  tkem  b^bre  tbem." 

Obs.  23w — ^In  soma  inataaoes,  tbe  words  w,on,of,  for,  ft^  fstO,  and  otbera  oonmunly  Rdraned 
prepositiOD^  are  osed  after  in&iitiTeB  or  participle^  in  a  sort  (^odverNoJ  cooatniction,  becanae 
tiiey  do  not  govm  ai^  oligectiTe ;  yet  not  exactly  in  the  nanal  sense  of  adverbs,  becanse  tbey 
evidently  exprees  the  relation  between  the  verb  or  pertidple  and  a  nominative  or  objective  gtung 
before.  Examptea:  "Hooses  are  built  to  live  tn,  and  not  to  kx^  on;  therefore  let  use  be  pre- 
ferrod  before  unifinmity,  except  where  both  may  be  had." — LA.  Karnes.  "  These  are  not  mysteries 
for  wdiDary  readers  to  be  let  mIo." — Addisoh  :  Joh.  Diet,  to.  LtL  "  Heaven  is  worth  djdng  for, 
tiKHigfa  earth  is  not  worth  ttving>br."— A  Eatt.  "  What!  have  ye  not  bouses  to  eat  and  todrink 
<nr*— 1  Oor^  x^  22.  This  is  a  very  peonBar  idiom  of  oar  language ;  and  if  we  say,  "  Have  ye 
not  booses  ^  wAfcft  to  eat  and  to  drink?"  we  form  an  fOher  which  is  not  mudi  kaa  ao.  Greek : 
"  Wi  -ydp  olxiac  oix  ^ere  tic  ladieiv  KtU  itivetv ;"  Latin :  "  Kum  enim  domoe  Don  habetis  ad 
manducaodom  et  bibendumf"— L«iMieN.  "  N'aves  vous  pas  des  muaons  pour  manger  et  pour 
boire?"— fVwMA  BOAt.* 

Obs.  24. — la  Obs.  10th,  of  Chtq)ter  Fourth,  on  A^jectivefl,  it  was  shown  that  words  of  plau, 
(audi  a^  abovt,  Mom,  teneott,  wader,  and  the  like,)  are  acnnetimes  set  before  nouns  in  tbe  character 
of  adjectives,  and  not  of  preporiticHis :  a^  "  In  the  above  list," — "  From  tbe  o&om  list." — Bv^Bion^, 
R  dram^  p.  TO.  To  the  clus  at^jeetires  also,  rather  than  to  that  of  adverbs,  may  some  sucb 
wordfl  be  referred,  wlien,  witboatgOTWDing  the  objective  case,  they  are  put  noons  to  signiQ' 
place:  a^  "  Tbe  nay  <^  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  TuB  feauotA.** — Prov^ 
XV,  24.  "Of  any  tUng  that  is  in  heaoea  above,  or  that  Is  in  tbe  earth  bawoA." — Emd.,  XX,  4k 
"  Say  fint,  of  Ood  above  or  man  bdow, 
"VHiaL  oan  we  reaaozi  bnt  from  what  we  know  ?" — Pope. 

LIST  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS. 
The  following  are  tbe  principal  prepoutiona,  uranged  alphabetically :  Aboard, 
t^out,  above,  acrosg,  after,  affoinst,  aimg,  amid  or  onutMC,  amo^  or  amonffxt,  around^ 
atf  athwart ; — Bating,  he^irej  behind,  below,  beneath,  betide  or  besides,  between  or  be- 
twixt, beyond,  by; — (hnwrmng ; — Down,  during ; — Ere,  except,  excepting ; — For, 
from; — In,  into; — Mid  or  midst; — Not-withatmiding  ; — Of,  off,\  on,  out,  over, 
overthwart ; — Past,  pending  ; — Regarding,  respecting,  round  ; — Sinw  ; — Through, 
throughout,  till,  to,  touching,  toward  or  toward*  ; —  finder^  underneath,  until,  unto, 
up,  upon  ; — With,  within,  unthout. 

OBSERTATIONS. 

Osa  1. — Qrammarians  diSbr  oonBiderably  in  thdr  tables  of  the  English  prepositiocs.  Nor  are 
they  all  <^  one  opinion,  concerning  either  tiio  charaoteriatics  this  put  of  speech,  or  the  partio> 
ular  >"«rf»Twv>»  m  whidi  the  acknowledged  properties  of  a  wepoattiom  are  to  be  found.  Some  teadi 
that,  "  EvM7  pr^KMitiiu  requires  an  t^'defAw  eaae  after  it.''— Lmn^  p.  60;  BuUuma,  Prm.  ^  £ 

■  Of  the  eonstractlon  notleed  In  tbia  oljsemtlon,  tbe  Rev.  Hatt  nKrrlwti  dtos  a  Rood  exunple ;  prononnees 
It  diptkal ;  and  Karoely  forbem  to  oanderan  It  u  bad  EnRllsb :  "  In  the  fnllowinfi  aeiiteaix,  the  rdatlTe  OTO- 
Mnaia  throe  Utnea  omitted Ii  there  a  God  to  ivear  by,  and  li  there  noae  to  beUere  (n.  none  to  trurt  (oT— 
liitUn  and  Bmohb.  Ammgmime.  fn,  imd  to,  u  prepoHltiona,  stand  aloae.  deawM  9f  rtlatteee  to 
vUch  they  apply.  The  lentenee  praaenta  no  attraetlone  worthy  of  ImlMtton.  It  oxhlbiti  a  Ileenn  eoirlad  to 
the  extreme  point  of  cndaranee." — HarriuM'a  Bngiith  Lcm^fum,  p.  190. 

t  "  An  elUpeis  of  frorn,  nfter  the  adverb  bai  eatued  the  Utter  word  lometlmea  to  be  Inserted  intofrreag 
among  the  preporitiona.  Ex.  '  off  (from)  Ui  hoTM.* "— iTnrf  4  Oran..  p.  06.  Qjf  and  on  are  oppnelteai  and,  la 
a  amitflnee  like  tbe  MIowtng,  I  see  no  more  need  of  Ineertlng  ^'fmri'  after  the  former,  than  to  after  tbe  latUrt 
**TbM  aliait  Mot  oraae  don  ^that  bed  «a  irtddi  thon  art  gong  np."— 9  Z(N0«,  t,  ItL 
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Gvam^  pL  69.   la  oppoataoa  to  tUa,  I  mppcm  Ifaat  ttw  pv^oaitioa  to  may  take  aa  tn^Bi*in 
a^r  it;  thai  a&ou<  also  may  be  a  prnloriti(■^  in  the  pbntae^  "  about  to  wriie ;''  that  about,  aie^ 
a^r,  againat,  by,  for,  from,  in,  of,  Aod  boom  other  pnpoaitkKii;  nuj  gofecn  partic^)i««  as  nek; 
^  e.  wichoat  making  tbam  nonui^  or  ohm;)  aoi^  Uatlff  tb»t  afur  •  mpMiiioa  an  odMrkv 
■ometimea  ooDfltraed  ■abrtantf  va^y,  and  yefeiaindeauufale;  a^j&r  mei^^npinqfbr,>»iii  o&m^^ 

Obs.  2. — The  writers  joat  quoted,  prooaed  to  :  "  When  apraponfKn  doM  not  (KWem  ao-o» 
jecdve  case,  it  beoomea  an  adverb ;  aa,  '  He  rides  aioHt.'   But  in  eaah  phzaaes  ai,  ta/A 

p^on,  the  worda  m  ou^  and  on,  nuut  be  ooosidered  aa  a  part  (/  the  vab,  rather  than  h 
prc^Msitimis  or  adverbs. — I^miia  Prvt.  of  K  ffrwn^pb&O;  MMon^t,  p.  69;  iU«  .Aao^  oad i*. 
ffroDh,  p.  108.  BathtiiesaaeideDoesanaRDneaiia:  to  one,  roofe  particolariy  ao^  in  eamwriap; 
11m  otbor,  in  doctrtD&  Am  to  pnptHitioik  ia  dii^'  distingiUdied  by  its  ngiaiaD,  it  ia  wmd  to 
gpoak  of  it  aa  gOTemtng  nothing ;  jet  it  does  not  alv^ya  govern  to  ol^eotive  caee,  Sx  paith^lm 
uid  mfinitirea  have  no  cases.  Abimi,  vp,  aat,  andtfii,  aaheredte^  an  aiUof  than  odMrie;  mi 
ao  are  all  other  particlea  that  thus  qualify  verba,  wtttHMit  gofvenung  any  thlog.  L.  Unmy  groaity 
vm  when  he  aasome^  that,  "Ttie  distinct  auiponent  parte  of  nu^  pbraaea  as,  to  cait  fi^to  ^ 
on,  to  bear  out,  to  give  over,  Sx^  are  no  guide  to  to  seosa  (tf  to  wliola"  Sure^,  "to  oaat  ■p''  ^ 
tooaatameAoH^  tooghtlie  meaning  of  to  pbtaaenu^  be  "fqcen^nrfB^"  X^ttdaaotliaiv  ndaoM 
others,  all  nwft  odvarto  are  absurdly  called  prepoeiiicnu,  and  are  alao  aa  absonfiy  dactarad  to  taa 
forla  ot  to  praoading  rerbal  See  JAirniy"  CfrauL,  p.  HI:  W.  JUku's,  179 ;  KirlAam\  »; 
A  a  Smith's,  93;  Fiak'a,  86;  Buihr'e,  63:  WeUe,  146. 

Ona  3 — In  oompanog  to  difi^rat  English  grammars  now  In  nae,  ve  often  find  the  priaaiy 
distinction  of  to  i«rts  speech,  and  every  thing  tot  depends  iqKia  it,  greatly  peridexedbytltf 
fancied  d^pte$,  and  forced  amatnciiom,  to  which  toir  autb<»a  resort  Tbua  Kirkham :  "Frei^ 
aritbna  are  aometimea  errooeooaly  called  adverbs,  wlien  thois  noons  are  anderstood.  '  He  nka 
obouf  ;*  that  is,  about  to  town,  emniry,  or  aomo-fUa;  else.  *Sbe  waa  Mor  [to  ad  or  nuiferlmt 
ot\  fiilliag;'  'But  do  not  [that  tiyne  or  evmU]  k^  to  blame  on  ma.'  ^He  came  down  [te 
anenfl  from  to  bill;'  'They  lined  him  «p  rtoasceal]  outoftomt*  ' The at^jebaboM,-'— above 
as— 'Above  these  tower  heama,  to  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen.' " — Oram^  p.  89.  The  amn  of 
tliia  passage  are  almost  as  numerous  aa  to  words ;  mid  those  to  vfaidi  to  doctrine  leads  an 
abs<dutely  innumwabie.  Iliat  up  and  down,  with  v«i»  of  motion,  in^dy  aeoeiU  sod  descent,  ai 
witeiy  and >(rit8A^  imply  wisdom  and  foQy,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  to  gtammatical  batoi  of 
oommg  "  down  [<Ae  aeismiilfnmOie  Atff'  ^acMne^  should  atartle  those  wluae  been  are  directed 

rardl  i>ot0iHnird  Ofcoit  Is  a  movement  WDrthr  Mify  of  Eiritom,  and  his  Iridi  rivals  Joa^ 
Wright  The  bradceit  here  used  are  Klrkbam'a,  not  mma. 
Ob&  4— "Someof  to]>n3)osjNE>B^**aay8  L.  Mun»r,  "faava  toa|ifMaraHMaiwl  of  oao- 
juuoticms:  aa^  '  Afier  their  prisons  were  thrown  open,' Ac  'JKyfwvI  die;*  *Tb^  made  baste  to 
be  pr^sred  against  their  friends  arrived :'  but  if  to  nonn  time,  which  is  mtderiood,  be  added, 
toy  will  lose  their  cojytmtiwe  form :  as,  'AftorfAeftmawAMi]  their  prisons,' &a" — Octaso  Gram, 
p.  119.  Here,  bifort,  and  o^omw^  are  nettbsr  oo^junotiODB  noc  prepositioo^  but  co^joncti'n 
adoerba  of  time,  referring  to  to  veto  which  Adknr  them,  and  also,  wheo  to  aenteoosa  are  cem- 
pletod,  to  otbtas  antecedent  The  awlcword  addition  of  *'  As  Urns  toAen,"  is  a  dieer  perventoa. 
If  after,  before,  and  to  like,  can  ever  be  adverb^  thc^  are  so  here,  and  not  conjunction^  or  prep- 
ositiona. 

Obs.  5. — ^But  to  great  Compiler  prooeeda:  "The  pn^potiUons,  t^/er,  b^ore,  above,  beneatb,  and 
several  otors,  sometimes  app«ar  to  be  advaris,  and  m^y  be  so  considered :  as,  '  Th^  had  tbeir 
reward  aooa  after  ^  'Hediednotli»igi^/&ra;'  'He  dwells  oiow;'  but  if  to  nouns  <>me  sad pto 
beadded,  th^  will  lose  toir  advert^  form:  as,  'He  died  not  long  ft^on  thai  time,' te."-^ 
Kow,  I  say,  when  any  ol  to  fiwegoing  words  "  cgtpear  to  be  adverbs,"  toy  ore  adverha,  and,  if 
advorba^  then  not  propositions.  But  to  cooaider  prepoBttkms  to  be  adverbs^  as  Murray  here  doe^ 
urseemstodo;  and  to  suppose  "to  Momra  Axoplao^  to  be  nndentood  in  to  several  exaBh 
^es  here  cited,  as  he  also  does,  or  seems  to  do;  aresingly  such  absurdldea  as  no  gramnnrianBhouU 
rail  to  detect,  and  togothor  such  a  knot  of  blunders,  as  oog^t  to  be  wondered  at,  ona  in  the 
Conqnler's  humblest  copyist  In  the  following  text,  there  is  neither  prepoation  nor  cUipsii : 
"Above,  below,  witon^  within,  around, 
Coafiis'd,  unnumber'd  multitudes  are  fbond." — Pope,  on  Rone. 

Obs.  6. — It  comports  with  the  namo  and  dee%n  of  this  work,  which  is  a  broad  ajnopris  of 
grammatical  critioiHn,  to  notion  liere  one  other  absurdity;  namely,  the  doctrino  of  ^smtntiel 
noims."  There  is  something  of  this  hi  several  late  gnmmarB :  as,  "  The  ptcpoaition^  after,  Man, 
ero,  since,  till,  and  until,  frequently  gorera  ssnlsnftat  nouns ;  and  ait^r,  before,  »bc8,  notwM»rt»d- 
ing,  and  somo  others,  frequently  govern  a  noun  or  pronoun  understood.  A  preposition  govendi; 
a  sentential  noun,  is,  by  Uurray  and  others,  considered  a  eonjundton;  aad  a  preposition  govctn- 
ing  a  noun  uadmtood,  an  adoerb."^.  L.  FABKmrBSr:  in  SanborWs  Oram,,  p.  123.  "Extm- 
pie :  'He  will,  before  he  dies,  sway  the  scnitre.'  He  dies  ia  a  eententjol  noon,  third  penon, 
singular  number;  and  ia  governed  by  before;  before  ha  dies,  bdng  equivalent  in  mcamag  to  (ffvrf 
ft<i  daoA."— iSsnWn,  Oram.,  p.  176.  "'After  they  had  vaited  a  long  time,  Ib^  deported' 
Alter  (Mfitn?."— /ft.  Olils  last  aidatitBi  suf^Mees  to  phrase,  "waiting  a  long  time,'*  or  at  lisrt 
to  participle  waUinff,  to  be  a  notm;  for,  upon  to  axtttur'a  prinetelo  at  eqoivaleBO^  "ttiyM 
waited,"  wiU  othenrise  be  a  "aantenffaf'*  jnrtfcMs  atMnghowCTeraagoodandsadM^ariw 
toother! 
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On  t.— V«  prepoatkn  can  em  be  jwflr  miA  to  tdn  •  MBtoaea  fbr  its  object  it  ia  diioflj  in 
certwn  aodeBt  axpTOflsioiu,  Uks  the  fbfflofrii^:  ^  F(w  ^  Mat  he  (Uod,  be  died  unto  sin  onoo ;  but 
n  ffutt  be  liveth,  be  bvetb  unto  God." — Bom.,  vi,  10.  **  Uy  ^Hiit  sball  not  always  etrivo  with 
■iaa,;^ttat  heabois  flesh." — Ota.,  vi,  3.  "For,  q/kr  Aal,  in  the  wisdom  of  Uod,  the  world  hjr 
wiakm  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  Qod  by  tb«  fbolisboeM  of  preadiing  to  lave  them  that  beliera*' 
—1  Oor^  t,  31.  Here,  m,  for,  and  ii/ler,  are  all  followed  by  the  wcurd  HuU ;  which  Tooke,  Web* 
iter,  Fniee,  and  aoaie  others,  will  have  to  be  "a  subetitiitet"  or  "pnxunin,"  representmg  the 
senteoce  wfaicfa  fblkmn  it,  and  goveroad  try  the  preporitloiL  Bnt  Aai,  In  this  aeoK,  la  usually, 
and  perfaaps  more  prop^y,  reckoned  a  conjunrjtion.  And  if  we  take  it  ao,  in,  for,  and  afitr, 
(oalsiB  the  latter  bo  an  adrerb,)  must  either  be  reckoned  coDjunctiona  also,  or  be  auppoecd  to 
fpnm  aoifcinoco.  Ttia  expneasions  however  are  little  used;  because  "in  ttnf"  is  nearly  equir- 
alent  to  oa ;  *'for  thai  "  can  iM  better  expreaaed  by  beeatue ;  and  "  after  that,"  which  ia  equivalent 
10  kwtt£t,  poslqmam,  may  well  be  renderod  by  the  tenn,  aeeing  that,  or  Mncf.  "  Before  that  Pliillp 
called  the^"  ia  a  similar  example;  but  "<&a("  la  here  needlesB,  and  ^'l^ore^  may  be  paraed  as  a 
ooojonctive  adverb  vt  time.  I  have  one  example  more:  "But,  bendef  that  he  attempted  it 
forneriy  with  no  aocceaa,  it  ia  certain  the  Venotians  kocp  too  watchlUl  an  eye,"  tc-^Addieon. 
Una  is  good  Bttg^afa,  bottbe  woid  "MUm^"  if  it  besot  a  ooi^nnclion,  may  aswell  be  oalled  an 
idvBb^  as  a  prefioritkin. 

On.  a. — lliero  are  but  few  voids  in  the  liat  prepositiona,  Oiat  are  not  aometimos  oaed 
bios  of  some  other  part  <^  apeecii.  Thos  bating,  mxpt^,  eonctr^ng,  touching,  remeding,  during^ 
paiMg,  and  a  part  of  the  compound  nobtnlhttandmg,  are  literally  purtlciplca ;  and  some  writere, 
ia  (qipototicQ  to  general  costom,  refer  them  always  to  their  orighial  claae.  XTnUke  most  other 
[cepoiitiao^  they  do  not  r^br  to plaeia,  but  rather  to  aeUon,  etaU,  or  duration;  for,  even  aa  prep* 
OB&n^  tb^f  are  ettB  allied  to  particnptes.  Tet  to  lunwee  them  ahraya  part^ciI^e^  as  would 
Dr.  Vebeter  and  Bxoe  othor^  ia  improcticablo.  Examples :  '*  They  q>Mk  conoeFving  virtue."— 
AdimSiiVm.  o/£  Oram^  p^  69.  Here  conceniag  cannot  bo  a  participle,  because  its  antecedent 
torn  is  a  v&b,  and  the  meaning  ia,  "  they  apealc  of  virtue."  "fhej  arc  bound  during  Ii/e:"  that 
ia,  dmaUvitA,  life  oontinnin^  or,  as  loag  aa  life  lasta  So,  "  IMtBithtlandittg  this,"  L  e.,  "  hoe  non 
obdoite,'"  this  not  luudering.  Hore  the  nature  of  the  oonstructioD  aeema  to  depend  on  the  order 
cf  flw  wocda.  "  Since  he  hod  suoceeded,  notwithstanding  them,  peaceably  to  the  throne." — Baling' 
Tnke,  imBisL,  p.  31.  "This  ia  a  correct  English  idicHO,  Dr.  Lowth's  eriUeism  to  the  contrair 
netuithrianding.  — Webeter'a  Improved  Oram.,  p.  S6.  In  the  phrase,  "  notvithsfanding  (A«m,'' 
the  brmer  wind  is  dearly  a  prepositicsi  govenihig  the  latter;  but  Dr.  "Webster  doubtlcf«  aup* 
posed ttie  word  "erUidtm'*  to  be  in  the  nominative  oas^  pot  abeolate  with  the  p&rticipio ;  and 
n  it  would  have  been,  had  he  written  not  withstanding  aa  two  worda,  like  "  non  obstante ;"  but 
the  oompomui  word  notwithstanding  is  not  a  participle^  because  there  is  no  verb  to  notvnOistan^ 
But  nalmthatanding,  when  placed  before  a  nominaUvo,  or  before  the  ooiyunction  tfiat,  is  a  cm- 

iaictiaD,  and,  aa  mdi,  must  be  rendeded  in  Latin  1^  tamm^  jot,  ipumvia,  although,  at  nihUomi- 
w,  nerothelesa. 

On  9^ — ibr,  when  it  rignifles  becanae,  is  a  oonjunction:  as;  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow; 
^thaaknoirastBOt  wbat  aday  brit^forth." — iVov.,  xxvU,  1.  Jbr  has  this  meanmg,  and, 
teoarSatg  to  Dr.  Jobnson,  is  a  conjanction,  when  it  precedes  t}iat;  as,  "Yet  for  that  the  n'orst 
DM  are  noat  ready  to  rentove^  I  would  wi^  them  chosen  by  descrodon  of  wise  men." — f^>enter. 
Tb»  phnae,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  is  almost  obsolete ;  but  Murray,  In  one  place,  adopts  tt 
bm  Dr.  Beattie:  "  Ar  thai  than  parts  o(  the  verb  are  not  properiy  called  tenses." — Octavo 
(rnntL,  15.  Efow  be  would  have  parsed  it,  does  not  appear.  But  both  words  are  connectives. 
And,  th»n  the  analogy  of  those  terms  which  serve  as  links  to  other  terms,  X  should  inclme  to  take 
M  Aat,  in  thai,  after  thai,  and  bmdea  thai,  (in  v/hkh  a  known  ooqjunctkin  is  put  last,)  oh  complex 
CRijonctionB;  aod  also,  to  takeos  jbr,  as  to,  aoibeeaate^  ^lllfbich  a  known  prqiosition  is  put 
Wt,)  as  oompfex  pi^K)eUion&  But  thwe  are  other  legnler  and  citiiinlent  exproadons  that  oogbk 
ia  genoal  to  be  pre^red  to  airy  or  ^  of  thesa 

Ob&  10.— Several  words  beadea  those  contained  in  the  list  above,  are  (or  have  been)  occasion-- 
ai^  en^iloyed  in  English  as  preporfttons:  as,  A,  (chiefly  used  before  participles,)  abaft,  adown, 
f^re,  doft,  aloof,  alongside,  aaear,  aiuaih,  awnt,  aslant,  aslope,  astride,  atmeen,  iUwixt,  besotdk, 
hfuat,  mm,  dehors,  d&tpite,  inside,  lejt-iuuid,  maugre,  mistus,  onto,  apposite,  otUside,  per,  ^ua,  aon^ 
thortK^  tnOMrm,  verne,      wHtuL  wiAinaide. 

On.  llv— Dr.  I«wtii  a^ys^  "Tbo  partude  a  before  participle^  In  the  phrases  a  coming,  agoing, 
a  mlldag;  a  rtiootii^;,  Ac  and  befinx}  nouns,  aa  o-bed,  o-board,  o^ore,  o-foo^  Aa  seems  to  be 
"  trw  and  genaine  prepetiiion,  a  Uttlo  disguised  by  fiuniliar  use  and  quick  prontmciation.  Dr. 
WalEa  lappQsea  it  to  be  prepoeitim  al  I  rather  think  it  is  the  preposition  on." — LowtKg 
CrM,p.6ft;  Churchill's,  i6S.   There  is  no  need  of  sappoeing  it  to  be  either.    It  isnot  fhun  on; 

in  SaxoD  it  amnettmes  acoompanied  on .-  as  lo  the  ■pta^a,  "oad  weorvid;"  that  is,  "onto 
^,'"ar,as'Wi(A:Kflb>BnderBdit,  "fntoworMto;"  or,  as  onrTttsbHi  has  It,  "for  seer."  BoeLtike, 

TUs  pteporitfoti  was  mnse  km  before  either  a  or  m,  as  an  article,  ^ipeared  in  Its  pr 
ferin  in  the  bnguage;  and,  for  ougfat  lean  diacover,  it  maybe  ai  <M  as  either  oa  or  at  Jn,to& 
a  iinnd  to  have  had  at  times  tiie  setne  and  oonBtroction  of  la  or  on;  and  this  usage  Is,  beyond 
dmbt,  (ddor  than  that  which  mskee  it  an  article^  On,  however,  was  an  exoeedin^y  ccHnmon 
pnfwsitiaa  ia  Saxon,  being  used  ahnost  always  when  we  now  put  on,  ^  into,  upon,  or  among, 
BdsDBMtimeaL  SxwUhotbn;  ao,  somotiwea,  whwe  a  was  afterwards  used;  tiuia,  "What  inttie 
BusnGo^or  Jofaii,i^*Iow^  gw0iiflxath,'iihiatheEiigUriiTeirian,  'Ifv  «  ilihinE.* 
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Chap,  xxi,  ver.  3."  See  LowVCa  Gram.,  p,  65 ;  ChwcJtiWs,  269.  And  a  !b  ncnr  niDMinef 
equivaleal;  to  on ;  aa,  "  He  would  tiave  a  learned  UniversUy  nulce  Barbarisms  a  pnrpoK."— 
Seathy,  Pin.  on  Phaktris,  p.  223.  That  is,  — "  on  purpose."  How  absurdly  Uieo  do  some  gnm- 
mariaas  interpret  the  fbregoiag  text  1 — "Igoim  a  fiahing."— .AJden'f  Gram^  a  UT.  **Ipi«a 
flfltilDg  voyaye  or  Inuineta.^^ — Jfwrx^'f  Oram^  p.  231 ;  JfercAoaff  lOL  "It  maj  not  be  io- 
proper,"  Bays  Cborchilt  in  another  plac^  "to  obBer\-e  here,  that  the  prepooitkHi  is  too  fie- 
quently  prooounood  as  if  it  wwe  the  rowel  a,  in  ordinar7  couvasa^on ;  and  tLia  comiptuo  ii 
Riaa]  become  so  prevalent,  that  I  havo  even  met  with  '  laid  it  a  ortGiide'  in  a  periodical  pobfia- 
^n.  It  should  hare  boon  '  on  one  sidt,^  if  the  ezpreasion  were  meant  to  be  particolar;  'ond^' 
k  ^..-nQraL" — S^m  Oram.,  p.  3-15.  By  these  writers,  a  is  also  snppoaed  to  be  sometimea  a  ca- 
ruptioQ  of  of:  as,  "  Much  in  the  aame  manner,  Thomas  of  Becket,  by  vciy  frequent  and  fivnifiar 
Qso,  became  Thomas  a  Beckut;  and  one  tiu  dock,  or  perhaps  on  Ae  dock,  is  wiitten  ona 
o'clock,  bat  pronoonoed  one  a  clock.  The  phrases  withabe«Nteftputid|tle  areoatofnnictla 
KAemu  style;  bat  still  prevaO  in  l^niliar  dlaooorsa  They  are  established  by  kng  oss^  aid 
good  authori^ ;  and  there  saemi  to  ba  no  reason,  why  theyshoold  be  ottwly  rejeoCed." — Lbk&'i 
Gram.,  p.  66.  "  Much  in  the  sama  manner,  John  of  Nokes,  and  J<^  of  Styles,  beconiB  Johtt  a 
Nokea,  and  John  a  Styles :  and  one  of  Ota  clock,  or  rather  on  tlu  dock,  is  written  one  o*doGfc,  bd 
proaouQced  one  a  dock.  The  phrases  with  a  before  participles,  are  out  of  naa  in  the  ■ohnm  it;^; 
but  still  prevail  in  &millar  diaooursa."— f?^!!^^!^^  JV'eio  GntnK,  269. 

0B3.  12.— Th3  ibUoiriag  an  wompief  of  the  les  usual  prepccBticmi^  a,  and  othos  that 
vith  a:  "  And  ha  sat-^throe  thoosaad  and  tir  hundred  overseers  to  set  the  people  a  met'— 
3  Ohrvn.t  ^  ^8.   '^Who  gj'Jtb  a  war&re  any  time  at  his  own  diaigssf" — ^1  Oor.,  iz,  1. 
the  nuxod  multitode  that  vras  among  them  nil  a  laBting." — Ifvm^  zi,  4. 

"  And  sweet  Billy  Dimond,  a  patting  his  hair  iq>." — IWurt  ef  Vie  PoeU,  p.  It. 

"  The  god  fell  a  laoghlng  to  see  his  mistakft" — /&,  p.  IB. 

"  You'd  have  thought  'twas  the  bishops  or  judges  a  coming.** — 2b^  p.  22. 
"A  place  on  the  lower  djck,  o&o/l  the  m^nmast" — Gregory's  Diet  "A  moment  gazed  adm 
the  dale." — Scolt,  L.  L.,  p.  10.  "Adown  Strath-Gtutney's  vfdley  broad." — p.  84.  "  Foro»rt 
the  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect,"  Ac — Isaiah,  xviil,  6.  "  Where  the  great  lomioaiy  tdaef 
the  vulgar  constellation)  thick." — 3^3  MUton^s  Parodist  Lost,  B.  iii,  L  616.  "The  great  lonusar; 
aiofl  the  vulg^ir  conatelhtiona  thick."— JbAnmn'c  DieL,  w.  AiofL  "  C^)tain  Falconer  haTTDg  pie- 
viouslr  gone  aianysids  the  Constitution." — Newspaper.  "  Seventeen  ships  suled  for  New  Knglini 
and  oooariJ  these  above  fifteen  bnndred  persona." — Robertson's  Amtr^H,  43.9.  "ItiereiBawOkiw 
grows  osAanf  the  brook :"  Or,  as  in  some  editions:  "  There  is  a  willow  grows  a^iaU  the  brook."— 
SanK.,  iSdmlet,  Act  iv,  T.  "Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth." — Thomson.  "Swift  as  meteon  ^ 
adspe  a  summer  ove." — Fanlon.  "Aneaih  the  heavy  nun." — Janta  Bogg.  "With  Us  magic 
spectacles  aitrich  his  nose." — Jferchaafs  Criticisms. 

"  Atween  his  downy  wings  be  fbmiahed,  there." — Wordsworth's  Poems,  p.  117. 

"And  there  a  season  atween  Jane  and  Kay." — Castle  of  ^tdolenee^  C.  4  at.  2. 
Obs.  13. — The  following  an  ezampUe  <^  rather  unusual  prepodtkms  beginning  with  t^ccti: 
"Or  where  wild-meeting  oooans  boil  besotUh  Magellan." — Bi^ns.    "WbereiqKHi  grew  that 
wrd,  usiid  by  the  Irish,  that  they  dwelt  byae^  the  law,  «Mc&  dwslt  b^ymid  th*  linr  ^  tti 
Barrow." — Datus:  in  JiA.  I>kt    Hai«  Johnsoa  caUs  fty^tseif  a iwim  BobttantiT^  and  Webala; 
■ahaproperiy,  marics  it  fi>r  an  adTWb.   TSo  l^phea  Is  SMdediD  fivKwrrfarbyvait  Tbefimc^ 
hUe  of  me  hMter  is  {woDoaiioed  be,  and        to  bo  viitten  so^  if  "  tenNrf^  to  lig^ 
"  From  Cepiialonia  cross  the  surgy  main 

FhHstias  late  arrived,  a  fkithfVil  Bwmn.^—Pape,  Odys.,  B.  x:^  L  SS4. 
"  And  cross  their  limits  cat  a  al(q^ng  way, 
Which  the  twdve  rigm  in  beauteous  wder  sway." — Drydea^s  VtryU 
"A  fox  was  tEtking  a  walk  one  night  cross  a  village." — L^Hstiwige.    "Tlio  enemy  bod  oit  dowa 
great  trees  cross  the  ways." — KnoUes.    "Dehors,  prep.  [Fr.l  Without:  as,  'ddiori  the  land.' 
Bladcstona" — Worcester's  DkL,  8va    "You  have  belied  asspite  too  our  phyaieal  confima- 
tfaxL"— Aifaoer. 

"And  Roderick  shall  his  weloome  make. 
Decile  old  a^een,  fir  Dooe^*  BBJa.*'—aeea,L.Z.,  C  ii,  at  S& 
Obs.  14— The  fbllowing  quotations  illastrate  further  the  list  of  nousoal  prepodtinis:  "And 
she  would  be  often  weepuig  inside  the  ronn  whQo  George  was  amnring  himself  withoaS." — Aima 
Boss,  pi  81.  "  Several  nuts  grow  dosdy  together,  inside  this  prickly  covering." — Jacob  AbbnL 
"  An  other  boy  asked  why  the  peachstone  was  not  outside  the  peadL" — Id  "  As  if  listening  to 
the  sounds  mthmside  IL" — Gardiner's  Music  of  Habire,  p.  214.  Enig^t  you  well  mi^t 

mark  the  moond,  Left  hand  the  towtL"—Scotfs  Marmum.  "  Thus  Butler,  mauyre  iaa  widced  in- 
tention, sent  them  home  again." — Sewefs  Mist,  p.  266.  "  And,  maagre  aU  that  can  be  said  in  ib 
frvooT." — Stone,  on  Freemaamiry,  p.  1 2L  "  maugre  the  auth(»ity  of  Stemc,  Z  oven  doubt 
its  benerdenoe;"— TFesfj  LeOers,  p.  29. 

"I  through  the  ample  air  k  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  Hdl  captive  maugre  Bslll"—Makm'»  P.      B.  Bi,  L  IfiS. 
"When  Mr.  Seaman  orose  In  tbo  mondnK  he  fbond  himself  mAuts  his  ooat^  vest,  pock•t■haadke^ 
and  tobai)oo>box."— t2ftiDiiM|wr.   "Tliiow  aom»  ooals  onto  the  fite."—foBBT:  Wsnmli^t 
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to  34000."— /&  •^RBmiUu  iB  tho  sulistutiTe  SmOu,  pbia  the  preposition  IDl"— Aiiler'*  K 
Oram^  g  33.  *"nie  Ma^  of  Ljnn  vemt  Titnier."— Ctoiqwr'*  -Avorft^  8&  "Sbvea  vara 
in^orted  from  AAicB,  wia  CiUm." — Society  n  .inMnte^  i,  m.  "  J^nidte;  ttw  'i"WFT™  of  this 
SD^ec^  a  memorial  wsa  pRaeoted." — Gm.  BoerdL 

"  Daits  his  experienced  eye  and  arxn  frawrw 

Hie  wbole  battalion  viewa  tlieir  order  daei" — iSSica. 
"  Becaoae,  when  thorcmgh  deserts  vast 

And  regions  deecdate  tbOT-  past" — Hud3>rtta. 

Oia.  16. — Maaa,  \em,  plus,  man,  per.  hv,  ttmis,  towatds,  at  agaiii8^  and  vui,  by  the  way  of, 
gro  Idtin  words;  and  it  is  not  TcrfoonaisteDt  with  tbe  pHri^  of  our  tongue,  to  uae  them  as  above. 
Stuu,  wittxNi^  is  French,  and  not  now  heard  with  us.  AJdn  tar  befon,  atteom  for  ietoeen,  tra»- 
erx  ix  atroa,  Oianm\^  ibr  Ihrimgh,  and  withal  far  viOt,  aro  ofasoleta  WHikal  was  nevw  jdaoad 
before  its  olgect,  bat  was  once  veiy  common  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  I  think  it  not  a 
prepositioQ,  but  rath^  an  adTerb.    It  occnrs  in  ShakBpcarc,  and  so  does  tma;  as, 

"  I  did  laagfa,  MM  Intennisaon,  an  boor  by  tus  dial.'* — Aa  Te/wLOxlL 

"I  pr'ythee,  uA>m  doth  he  trot  tnOoIf "— /&. 

"  Saaa  teeth,  tma  eyea,  mns  taste,  sons  every  tiling." — lb. 

Obs.  16. — Of  the  propriety  and  tho  nature  of  socb  exprearions  aa  the  foDowing,  the  reader  nuqr 
now  Judge  Ibr  himself:  **  In  on^deiBtioQ  of  what  passes  sometimes  wOilw-mfao/ those  Tebi<^ 
— ^edator.  Not  S33.  "  Watch  over  yoaraeU^  and  let  notlung  throw  yon  off/mm  your  guard." — 
DiOrict  School,  p.  64.  "The  windows  brt^en,  the  door  off  from  the  binges,  the  roof  open  and 
leaky." — lb.,  p.  7 1 .  "He  was  always  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  in  and  out  0/  powc  r." — Knapp's 
Life  of  Barr,  p.  viLL  "  Who  had  never  been  broken  i»  to  the  experience  of  eea  voyngi-s." — 
Timothy  FtinL  "  And  there  cwne  a  Sre  out  from  hefort  the  Lord." — LtvUitm,  ix,  24.  "  Becaoao 
eight  readers  «Hf<i^  ten,  it  is  beffierved,  ibiget  it"— ^nwn'f  .fUfmole,  ii,  32.  "  days  aft«- the 
AsKKwr,  and  Oeir  comiag  out  tf  Egypt" — Wattes  Script  BtsL^  p.  57.  "As  the  mountuns  are 
moid  oioMf  Jemaalem,  so  tha  Lord  is  romid  ab<mt  his  people."— Anl,  cxxv,  3.  "literally,  'I 
IsooeedBd.^irAj4vmo«(  (>^God  and  am  oame.'"— OirMy>«  ibsayi^  p.  161.  "Bat  lie  that  came 
domfnm  ipefrom  out  ef)  hearen."— /Aid. 

"  Here  none  the  last  fttnereal  rights  reoeive ; 
To  be  cart Jbrft  flto  wp,  ia  all tiieir  fiiuida  oaa  gfrnJ—Jtow^s  Luean,  xi,  166. 

EXAMPLES  FOB  FABSUira. 

PRAXIS  X^EIYMOLOGICAL. 

Jn  the  Tenth  Praxig,  it  is  required  of  the  pupil — to  disti^uith  and  define  the  dif- 
ferent part»  oftpeeehy  and  tha  dtl^ea  am  modifieadoM  of  the  Abticlbs,  Nooks, 

AlMECnVES,    PBONOUKS,    VeBBB,    PAKnCIPLBB,    ASTERBS,   CoHJUITOnONS,  CHuf 

PBEPosmoNa. 

The  definition  to  he  given  in  the  Tenth  Frame,  are,  two  for  an  article,  six  for  a 
noun,  three  for  an  adjective,  Mx  for  a  pronoun,  eeven  for  a  verb  finite,  five  for  an 
infinitive,  two  for  a  participle,  two  {and  eometimee  three)  for  an  adverb,  two  for  a 
anyuncfton,  one  for  a  preposition,  and  one  for  an  interjection.    Thus  ;— 

EXAMPLE  PASSED 
"UTever  adTODtare  on  too  near  an  i^proach  to  what  is  erO." — Maxinu, 

JKmt  b  ma  advOTb  of  ttn*.  I.  An  adverb  \m  a  word  Mtd  to  a  vertL  a  partlelpla,  an  «4)«etlTe,  or  aa  otbar 
■dvorbt  aad  gensnJlrexprcMe*  time,  pUee,  degree,  or  manner.  8.  Advorbs  of  Une  are  tbon  vhteh  u- 
Bver  to  the  qneaUoo,  wltmr  Houtongt  How  toon  t  or,  BotntfUnf  Inclndlog  tkSM  whItA  aik. 

Adanfun  i>  a  regular  aetlve-lotnuirittva  verb,  from  adventmre,  adttnimrod,  odoenittriHg,  ad»entttr4d;  ftoad 
la  tha  Inmrattve  ittood,  prMent  t•n■^  weoM  peiaon,  dngolar  (or  it  BMy  ba  pluil)  iiB^^  tAverbla 
a  word  toat  i^nUtea  le  H,  to  act,  or  to  be  ocfaa  upon.  t.  A  regular  verb  la  a  wb  that  flmna  tba  pretutt 
and  the  perfeeS  participle  bj  aaantnlng  d  or  ed.  8.  An  acttve-liitranaltlve  verb  ta  a  verb  tbat  exprcMea  aa 
aeUoB  ttwt  baa  no  penon  or  tUng  for  Ite  ot^eot  4.  The  Impentlve  mood  Is  that  fonn  ol  the  verb  vUch  la 
aied  In  ewnnaiidlng,  exhorUng.  entreating,  or  permlttiiig.  5.  The  nreeent  teaae  la  that  which  exprgaM 
whatnaw«dMa,orlitaUngi£M)e.  &  The  Mooad  panoo  la  that  which  daaotaa  tha  bearer,  or  tha  pexMU 
all  ilr  111  111    T.  The  ibignlar  number  la  that  w^leh  daaotei  bat  one. 

Oabaprepodtlon.  1.  A  preporftlna  la  a  word  naad  ta  expreae  aoaie  rdattm  of  dUbrmt  thfaiBi  or  thBiv>ta  to 
eaA  other,  and  ligenOTallr  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoon. 

3bo  U  an  adverb  of  degree.  1.  An  adverb  la  a  word  added  to  a  vflril,  apartMpla,  aa  ^dJeoUTB,  or  an  (^ir 
adTBTb;  and  generelly  pxpreutn  Mmfi.  place,  degrea,  or  manner.  «.  Ailverba  of  deogree  are  thoae  wUBB 
anewer  to  tho  qnesa-Mi,  Botemueht  HawUUUt  or  to  the  Idea  rf  more  or  leea  „ 

Jear  U  a  common  adjective,  of  the  pontllvB  doirrce :  compared,  near.  ntar0r,2JUVMt  or  fMSf.  1.  An  UJkiuw* 
1*  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  prnnnun,  and  grncrallr  expreeaei  qiuUItr.  A  common  amcHye  U  •"T^ai. 
naiy  epithet,  or  a4)eeUve  dBroHug  qunllly  or  altiutlon.  8.  The  poeitive  desna  U  that  wUeb  la  exproeeea 
bv  the  adJectfre  In  Ita  simple  form.  .  ..... ...  ^ 

Aalitbe  IndeflnHa  artide.  1.  An  artide  to  the  word  (*«.•»,  wo,  whtobwa  pot  brtwaaow  to  to^ttt^ 
dgnUaaUoa.  &  TbaitidallDttaartldaliaaora,TUdidfloolHona  tidnc  of  aUnd,Mnotanypartlaolw 
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[part  a 


4sffM«k  to  M,  ooounM  nanii.  ni  the  AM  pmno,  ihwiiUr  nnmlMr,  nrater  mider,  ud  oldMUve  epaa.  1.  A 

^iwwi  to  tha  name  of  sn;  peim*  Ptoee,  or  ttliiB,  Uut  eui  be  knova  or  mwiUoiied.  i.  A  oommoa  doud  to  the 
mf^t  of  %  Mrl,  kind,  or  otoae,  iff  belogi  or  thlDga.  S.  The  third  oenwii  to  Ihkt  which  denoU;!  the  p«noa  or 
thing  merdj  apoketi  oC  i.  The  elngutor  numbw  to  Out  wUeh  disootei  but  ono.  6.  The  neater  gender  to 
tlwt  vUoU  denotes  thliige  tint  ere  ndttaer  mele  nor  fenela.  S.  The  olt)eetire  cue  to  that  form  or  lUta  of  e 
nona  or  pronoun  which  uiuilUt  denoM  th«  ol^leet  of  ■  Terb,  partldple,  or  preposlUon. 

9b  to  ■  prmrdUon.  1.  A  ^modnon  to  a  word  need  to  ezpren  eomc  retoUoo  of  dU&reut  thingi  or  to 
eaen  oUier,  end  to  BeneraUT  ptoMd  befare  e  tMHin  or  ft  pmiioan. 

What  to  e  rdeUTD  proDonn,  of  toe  third  perKW,  tlngntor  ntunber,  neater  gender,  end  Domfanttn  cbm.  1.  A 
pronoun  to  e  Tord  oeed  tn  eteed  of  ■  noon.  S.  A  idettoe  prDnonn  to  e  proDonn  that  rqirewoto  en  anteee- 
5  ant  word  or  phteee,  eod  oonaeeto  dllhrant  atomi  of*  mmaoet,  8.  The  tUrd  panon  to  that  which  denolee 
the  ponon  or  thing  mereir  qMikeo  o£  4,  The  dofotor  nnubw  to  that  whldi  denotoa  but  one.  6.  The  nen- 
ter  gender  to  U»t  whtoh  doMtee  thiiM  Oat  are  ndOier  male  nor  ftnala.  6.  The  nomtaMtlTe  caae  to  that 
bcm  or  itate  of  a  nonii  or  proMiM,  wUeli  nioirilj  denotea  the  enUaet  of  a  Unite  mix 

A  to  an  irnwiiUr  nentw  rerb,  mm  be,  wu,  befnft  bam;  fimad  In  the  udlcatlTC  mood,  prewnt  tmae.  third  pw- 
flon,  and  idngntor  number.  1,  A  vorii  U  a  wcvd  that  aignlttea  to  fr**  to  act,  orUtbe  aeied  vpon.  2.  An  lireg- 
ntor  Tcrbtoaverb  tbatdoe*  not  fn-m  the  pMtertt  and  the  peinet  parUdple  by  Mcuwlng  d  or  t.  A 
•enter  verb  to  a  mrb  that  wpnuii  nlther  aaOm  nor  ftama,  bnt  betog,  or  a  elala  of  being;  4 

nie  IndleatiTe  mood  to  that  tbcmof  a  Teri>,  whtoh  alnv^  Indleatee  ov  dodarei  a  tUog^  aafcs  a  queitloi. 
B.  The  preaeat  tenia  li  lh«t  which  ezpreeaea  what  new  edate,  or  to  taUng  plaea.  9.  The  third  pereon  h 
that  whtoh  danotee  the  peieon  or  thing  merely  ipeken  oL  T.  The  dngntar  number  to  that  whtoh  denotee 
bnt  one. 

Afl  to  a  oemmoa  n^feetlTe,  of  tte  pedtlTe  it^n  i  compared  IrreguUriy,  bad,  mil,  or  fl(,  wont,  went  1. 
An  a^jecttre  to  a  word  aidded  to  a  aenn  or  pronoun,  and  generaUj  espreaWi  qnaUtf.  S.  A  eommon  adjo^ 
tire  to  any  ordinary  «mlthel>  or  ajjeetiTa  denoting  <^iaU^  or  rttiutftoi.  8.  The  poiltlTa  degree  to  that  wucb 
to  K^reend     the  •4)QetlTC  ta|  Ui  rimila  flpm^ 

LbWON  L — FABfllNfl. 

**M7  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  aU  tlje  learned  and  polite  perBona  of  tbe 
nadon,  coniplun  to  yoor  Ijordshi[^  as  first  minuter,  that  oar  laogua^  is  impei^t ; 
tibat  its  daily  improranants  an  Inr  no  roaans  in  prc^tortiOB  to  ifa  dailv  cormpticQs ; 
that  the  pretenders  to  potish  and  refine  it,  have  ohiefiy  multiplied  abuses  and  ab- 
surdities ;  and  that,  in  manv  instancM,  it  offiwula  against  every  part  of  grammar." — 
Dean  Swifiy  to  the  Sari  of  Oxford. 

"Swift.  mu8t  bo  allowed  to  have  been  a  good  judge  of  this  matter;  to  which  he 
was  himaelf  very  attentive,  both  in  his  own  writings,  and  iu  liis  remarks  upon  those 
of  his  friends :  Ho  is  one  of  the  most  correct^  and  perhaps  [he  is]  the  best^  of  our 
prose  writers.  Indeed  the  justness  of  this  complain^  as  far  as  I  can  find,  hatk  never 
yet  been  questioned ;  and  yet  no  efiectual  method  hath  hitherto  been  taken  to  re- 
dress the  grievance  which  was  the  object  of  it" — Lowth!*  Gram^  p.  iv. 

"The  only  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  oconr  m  the  writings  of 
such  authors,  [as  Addison  and  Swift — authors  whose  *  fiuilta  are  overbalance  by 
high  beuities'-^l  is,  to  point  out  to  those  who  ^ply  themselves  to  tiia  stodr  <A  com- 
poaitioD,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  obsen;e  for  avoidina  soch  errors ; 
and  to  render  them  aenable  of  the  necessity  (rf  strict  intention  to  language  and 
style."— ^2(uy«  Shet,  p.  238. 

"  Thee,  therefore,  and  with  thee  myself  Z  weep, 
For  diea  and  me  I  mourn  ia  angnish  deep."— i*ops't  Somer, 

XiBSSOV  — ^PARSZKCf> 

"The  Bonthem  otnner  <^  Europe,  compreheoded  between  tb«  thirty-aixtli  and 
fortieth  degrees  ot  latitude,  bordering  oa  Epirus  and  Uaoedonia  towards  the  north, 
and  on  other  sidea  surrounded  by  we  aea,,  was  iiihalnted,  abora  eighteen  oentnriea 
before  the  Obristian  br  many  amall  tribes  ^  hnntera  and  shepherds,  among 
whom  the  Fehu^  and  MMlaaes  wwa  tiie  most  numaoas  and  powenol." — OUlieBf 
Or.,  p.  12. 

"  In  a  vigorous  exertion  of  memory,  ideal  presence  is  exceedingly  distinct :  thus, 
when  a  man,  entirely  occupied  with  some  event  that  made  a  deep  impresuon,  foigeta 
himself  ho  perceives  every  thing  as  pasaing  before  him,  and  has  n  consciousness  <^ 
presence,  similar  to  that  of  a  spectator." — Kame*^  SI.  of  Crit.,  i,  88. 

"  Each  planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis  in  a  given  time  ;  and  each  moves  round 
the  sun,  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  and  in  a  time  proportioned  to  its  distiuice.  Their 
valocities,  directed  by  an  established  law,  are  perpetually  chai^ng  by  re^lur  accel- 
•rations  and  retardations." — Ib^  i,  271. 

**  Ton  may  as  well  go  about  to  torn  ^  aui  to  ioe  by  fimning  in  his  &ee  with  a 
peaoock^  fesuiw." — ^ak. 
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"  Ch.  JueUce.  I  sent  for  you,  whwa  there  were  matters  against  yovt  for  your  life, 
to  come  speak  with  me,  r^tta^.  As  I  was  &en  advised  oy  mj  learned  counsel 
in  the  laws  of  this  land-setvice,  I  did  not  tome." — /rf.,  2.  Heo.  IV,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

"  It  is  suijnisiiig  to  see  the  imagee  of  the  mind  stamped  upon  the  aspect ;  to  see 
the  cheeks  take  ^  die  <tf  the  pasrious  a&d  appear  in  all  the  ecAcin  of  thought"-*- 

■   -  ■      "  Even  from  out  thy  ^me 

The  OMHisteTB    the  deep  are  made.** — ^yran. 

LaasoN  nL^^FAKsraa. 

**  With  a  mind  Ireary  of  conjecture,  fiidgued  by  doubt,  sick  of  disputation,  eager 
toi  knowledge,  anxioiis  for  certunt^,  and  unable  to  attun  it  by  the  bMt  use  of  my 
reason  in  matters  of  the  utmoet  importance,  I  have  long  ago  turned  my  thoughts 
to  an  impartial  eiamination  of  the  iproob  on  which  revealed  religion  is  gronnaed, 
and  I  am  convinced  of  its  truth."-— Wattmi's  Arxdogy^  p.  69. 

Hie  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Sbilofa  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gatherii^  of  Uie  people  be."'^(?m., 
slix,  10. 

"  Agtun,  ye  have  heaM  thM  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt 
not  forswear  thyself^  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  LoM  thine  oaUis.  But  I  say  unto 
you,  Swear  not  at  fill  t  neither  by  heaven ;  tos  it  is  God's  throne  :  nor  by  the  earth ; 
n>r  it  is  his  footstool :  nadier  by  Jerusalem  ;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 
Ifeither  dialt  thou  sweat'  by  ihy  head ;  beoause  thou  oanst  not  make  one  hair  white 
or  blaok."-^Jfii«^  v,  83— 3«. 

Refined  manniers,  and  poUte  behaviout,  must  not  be  deemed  altogether  artificial : 
men  who,  imired  to  liie  sweets  of  society,  cultivate  humtttdty,  find  an  el^;ant  pleasure 
in  pr^^nag  oduEs,  and  making  them  happy,  of  whidi  the  proud,  like  as&ih,  scazoely 
have  a  conoepUon." — i?ant««,  El.  of  Crit.,  i,  106. 

**  Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine." — Milton. 

HfPROPRIEnES  FOR  CORRBCmON. 

ERBOBS  BESPEGTIKa  PBEFOSITIOtTS. 
"Komu  are  often  fbrm»db7partia^iles."-^Z^J(umiv'»  A^  Odam  Gram.,  0,  290. 

■Igntfiod  by  the  preposition  hy.   Bat,  tcoordlng  to  Obaemtlon  Ttti,  on  tbto  put  of  cpeMb,    Tbe  pTmeriOma 
bm,  from  their  ovn  lutnre,  or  from  outom,  mob  An  ftdAptatloB  to  p>TtfcaUr  tons  mnd  XUUam,  Rwt 
can  wldom  be  oMd  one  for  u  other  vithont  manifest  Improprifllj."  TUi  reUtkm  vonU  In  better  miwMeil 
br  frvt»;  thm,  "  Noniu  ue  often  fljmied  >Vm»  pUtM^a.^'] 

"What  tenses  are  formed  on  the  perftot  (lartiG^e f "— Jh^moini  Gram.,  p.  lOi.  "Whidi 
tense  is  formed  on  the  prasnd  TMdL  "  When  a  noon  or  pronoun  is  j^aoed  before  a  parti^^ 
independeBt^oiittwteBt^theflBDtaBse^"  tiOi^IlK,  pi  150;  Mtrras/,  146;  andoUien.  "mbe 
addition  cooaistB  in  two  or  more  words." — Mmray'a  Gram.,  p.  176;  ingmolPa,  111.  "Iliein- 
finittve  mood  is  oRea  made  abeohite,  or  med  indepeodenUy  on  the  rest  of  tbe  aentenoa"— Jfiir., 
p.  184 ;  Mg.,  244;  and  othere.  "For  tbe  great  satirihctim  of  the  reader,  we  AaH  present  btan 
with  a  vanety  of  false  oonfltreot«Hi8."-^if<ttTia^«  Oram.,  p.  189.  "  IV>r  j^oor  BatiB&ct^on,  I  shall 
prearat  yoa  Witii  a  varied  of  &lse  constractions."— /n^eraoS**  tTrom^  p.  258.  "I  shall  here  present 
you  with  a  acale  of  derivation." — BaMa  Oram.,  p.  81.  "  Tlieee  two  maimerB  of  representation  In 
respect  of  number." — LmoWa  Grmn.,-p.\&;  OhiitMPa,Vl.  "There  are  certain  adjectives,  which 
eeem  to  be  derived  without  any  variatim  from  verb&" — LowMs  Oram.,  p.  89.  "  Or  disqualify  us 
fi»reoeiTia9mstTucti(»iviepn(tf<tfotbera"-^JAimv'«Zey,  STtsp.  "Forbeiagioorestudi- 
OU8  than  any  other  pupil  of  tbe  achooL" — lb.,  pi  226.  "  From  misnndenrtanding  the  directions, 
we  lost  our  way." — lb.,  p.  201.  "These  people  reduced  the  gteater  part  of  tbe  island  to  their 
own  power." — 76.,  p.  261.*  "The  prindpal  accent  disth^foWies  one  syllable  in  a  word  from  tbe 
rest''— JfiffT(^'«  Oram.,  p,  236.  "  Jnst  numbers  are  in  unison  to  the  human  mind." — Ib^  p. 
298.  "  We  must  accept  of  sound  tnatead  of  sens©."— p.  298.  "  Abo,  instead  for  oonautetfon, 
he  uses  eotuuU." — I^iestiey'B  Gram.,  p.  143.  "This  ablative  seems  to  be  govermed  of  a  prepo^ 
tion  understood."—  WaScer'a  PamOes,  p.  268.  "  That  my  firther  may  not  bear  on't  ^  some 
means  or  other."— /6.,  p.  267.  "  And,  besides,  my  wife  would  hear  out  by  some  meaoa'^/S, 
p.  81.    "For  inristiag  in  a  reqaWtion  so  odious  to  them."-^Bo&!rts(w'»  Amer.,  i,  »06.  "Baaed 

"'moeonMOHatfly  redneed  the  greateit  put  of  the  Mfind  lo  fbdr  own  w'wv."—8iH/t,  onth*  Sa^M 
niuiM.   "WeeaaMT,  OiatmitsHoiiriSifmafwaiPTDMAfaetfnL  Bat  ymm  Amtnltn  or  jowg  !■  meJ. 
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THB  OBAHUAB  OF  ENGLI^  OBAKHABS. 


[PABT  n. 


In  the  great  Belf-evident  tnitha  of  liberty  and  equality." — Scholar's  MamiaL  "Very  little  know- 
ledge their  nature  is  acquired  by  the  spelling  book." — Ibunray's  Gram.,  p.  21.  "They  do  not 
oat  it  off:  except  in  a  few  words;  as,  duA,  duly,  &c."— ift.,  p.  24.  "Whether  paesmg  m  Bodi 
Main,  or  then  finished.'* — £0wfl'«  Oram^  81.  **  It  hath  disgusted  hundreds  of  uiac  oonf^euon." 
— Barday'a  W^ka,  111,  369.  "Bat  thejr  have  egref^oody  fiiUen  In  that  inocnreniency."— 
iu,  73.  "Fw  is  not  this  to  set  nature  a  wwk?" — lb.,  i,  210.  "And  surely  that  which  should 
set  all  its  sprinjp  a-woric,  is  God." — Attbebobt:  in  Blair's  Rhd^y  p.  298.  "He  could  not  end 
his  treatise  without  a  panegyric  of  modem  learning." — Templk:  it>.,  p.  110.  "These  are  entirely 
independent  on  the  molulation  of  the  voice." —  Waileer'a  EiocaHoa,  p.  308.  "  It  is  dear  of  a  penny. 
It  is  cheap  of  twenty  pounds." —  Waiker'a  Partidea,  p.  214.  "  It  will  be  de^atdied,  in  most  oc- 
cadons,  without  Te8tuig."-^£odfaa.  *"0,  the  pain  the  bliss  in  dyfaig.' **— AifrAAomV  Oram.,  p. 
190.  "When  [he  is]  presented  witti  the  ol^eeto  or  tibe  &cta"— Ani&'«  JPtodaetim  Gram.,  p.  6. 
"I  will  now  presant  you  with  a  synopsis." — p.  26.  "The  coi\)unction  di^unctive  coonecta 
senteuoe^  hf  expressing  opposition  of  moaning  in  varions  degrees."— /&,,  p.  38.  "I  shall  now 
present  you  with  a  few  lines." — Bucke's  Classical  Gram,  p.  13.  "  Common  names  of  SubstMitiveB 
are  those,  which  stand  for  things  generally." — lb.,  p.  31.  "Adjectiree  in  the  English  language 
admit  no  variety  in  grader,  number,  or  case  wiiatever,  except  that  of  the  degrees  of  compariscn." 
— lb.,  p.  48.  "Participlea  are  adjoctivta  formed  of  verbs." — lb.,  p,  63.  "I  do  love  to  walk 
out  oif  a  fine  summer's  evening."— p.  97.  "An  EUtpais,  when  (q)plied  to  grammar,  is  the 
degaat  omission  of  one  or  man  words  in  a  sontenoe." — Merchanfa  Oram.,  Pi  99.  "  The  pr^ 
to  is  geoenlly  jdaood  befhre  verbs  in  the  inflnitivB  mood,  bat  befbre  the  feUowlog  verba  it  is 
property  omitted;  (viz.)  Jnd,  make,  tee,  dare,  need,  hear,  fed,  and  la;  aa,^^  bid  mo  do  it;  He 
made  me  learn ;  Ac."— Steretoi/pe  Edition,  p.  91 ;  OU  Edition,  85.  "  The  iaflnitive  sometimes 
follows  than,  after  a  comparison;  aa,  I  wish  nothing  more,  than  to  know  iua  bta." — lb.,  p.  92. 
See  Mvrraiy'a  Oram.,  Svo,  i,  184.  "  Or  by  prefixing  the  adverbsfnore  or  less,  in  the  comparaUve, 
KoA  moat  or  leaat,  in  the  nqieriative." — Merdtanfa  GraoL,  p.  36.  "Apronotln  isa  woid  used  in- 
stead of  a  noun."— /k,  iL  IT;  Oomig,  16.  "In  manooyUabka  tiw  OompaiatiTe  is  ngaiaxij 
formed  by  addingrorer."— Pgrlq/'f  Oronk,  p,  21.  "He  has  particnlariy  named  these^  iadis- 
tinction  to  otiur^*'— ifiirris^  £b-m<^  p.  vi.  "To  revive  the  deoaying  taste  of  antientlitawtare.'* 
— ifi;,p.xT.  "He  finuid  the  greatest  dlffloultr  of  wiftiBg;''—Hina:  inMeiUey'aOram^^Ui. 
"  And  the  tear  tJiat  ts  wip'd  mth  a  Uttte  address 
May  be  followed  perhaps  with  a  smile." 
Webekr't  American  SpelUitff-Book,  p.  78 ;  and  Mmray's  K  Beader,  p.  212. 


CHAPTER  XL— INTERJECTIONS. 

An  Interjection  is  a  woid  ih&t  is  ntteied  merelT  to  indicate  Bome 
strong  or  sudden  emotion  of  tke  mind:  as,  Oh!  alaa:  txh!  poh!  pshaw! 
avamt!  dka!  hurrah! 

OBSEBYATIOK& 

Obs.  1.— ^pore  interjections  but  few  are  admitted  into  booira:  UnlmpasBioned  writings  reject 
this  part  of  speech  altogether.  As  words  or  sounds  of  this  kind  serve  rather  to  indicate  feeling 
tiian  to  express  thoi^ht,  they  seldom  have  any  definable  rignifioation.  Their  use  also  ia  so  vari- 
able, that  &ere  can  be  no  very  accurate  clasrification  of  them.  ScHne  significant  words,  pernaps 
mora  properly  belougiog  to  o&er  classes,  are  sometimes  ranked  with  inteijectiona,  when  uttered 
with  emotion  and  in  an  tmoonnected  manner;  aa,  atranget  prodigioua!  iadeedt  Wells  says, 
"  Other  porta  of  speech,  used  by  way  exdamaticai,  are  pn^perly  regarded  aa  inUrjeeUona ;  as, 
hark!  surpriait^f  mertyT — SchoolGram^  1846,  p.  110.  TUs  is  an  evident  attsurdlty;  be(»UBe 
it  directly  confounds  tiie  classea  which  it  speaks  of  aa  behig  difiereot  2for  is  it  ri^t  to  say,- 
"  Other  porta  of  speocA  eie  fi^uently  used  to  perform  the  oj^  of  inteijections." — Wefi^  1800,  p. 
12a 

Obs.  2. — ^The  word  inierjeeUon  comes  to  us  ttam,  the  Latin  name  interjectio,  the  root  which  is 
the  verb  mtetjieio,  to  throw  betweoi,  to  interject  Inteijectiona  are  so  called  becaose  they  are 
nsoally  thrown  in  between  the  pearls  of  diaBourae,  without  any  syntactical  connexion  with  oUier 
words.  Dr.  Lowth,  in  his  haste,  b^pened  to  describe  them  as  a  tind  of  nataralsoonds  "thrown 
in  between  the  parts  ofaaeatmce;"  and  this  stnmge  bhmder  has  been  copied  into  almost  every 
definition  that  has  been  given  <^  the  Interjection  since.  See  Murray's  Grammar  and  others. 
Webster's  IMctionary  defines  it  as,  "A  word  thrown  m  between  words  cormectei  in  omsfrvetMm,'" 
but  (^all  the  parts  of  speech  none  are  leas  frequently  found  in  this  situation. 

Ob&  3.— The  following  is  a  iair  sample  of  "Smith's  Jftw  Grammar,"— \.  e.,  of  "  En^ish  Gram- 
mar on  Ito  Produdioe  Oystem,"—^  new  effort  (^qoackeiy  to  scatf  up  with  cobwebs  the  ^ea  of 
oommon sense:  "Q.  When  I  endaim,  *0hl  I  have  rained  my  &iend,'  'AlasI  I  &sr  for  UA^* 
wMcft  words  here  mpear  to  be  thrown  in  Mws«  the  aeniencet,  to  express  passion  or  feeling  T 
Ana  Oht  Akuf  %  What  does  Meijeelion  mesnt    Ans.  3»rwii  MiMm.  Q.  What  name^ 
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tben,  aball  we  give  such  words  as  oA/ oZoff/ Ac?  Am  Ihtbbjectioks.  Q.  Wlutt,  <1wd,  are 
inteijections?  Ana.  Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the  parts  0/  ienteneea,  to  ezpreas 
the  poBflions  or  sudden  feelings  of  the  speaker.  Q.  How  may  an  inte^ection  genen^j  be  known  ? 
Am  By  ito  toiuifr  an  exclamation  potR^  after  it:  [as,]  'Oh/  I  have  alienated  my  friend.'" — R. 
O.  SnutKa  New  Oram.,  p,  39.  Of  the  interjection,  this  author  gives,  in  his  examples  hr  parsing, 
fifieen  other  iostoaces;  but  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  not  more  than  one  of  the 
whole  flAeen  staads  either  "between  sentences"  or  between  the  parts  of  any  eeotencel  (See 
Ikv  CrwR.,  pp.  40  and  96.)  Can  he  be  a  c(»Dpeteiit  gtammarisD,  who  does  not  know  the  meoa- 
faig  of  Mween;  or  who^  knowing  it,  misw^dies  so  very  [dain  a  word? 

Obs.  k. — The  Interjection,  which  is  idly  d^med  by  Bondry  writeiB  to  have  been  the  first  of 
words  at  the  cnH^  of  language,  is  now  very  constantly  set  down,  among  the  parts  of  speech,  as 
the  last  of  the  series.  But;  for  the  name  of  this  the  last  of  the  ten  sorts  of  words,  some  of  our 
grammarians  have  adopted  Uie  term  exdamaUon.  Of  the  old  and  usual  term  tntei^'ecfton,  a  recent 
writer  juatly  says,  "This  name  is  preferable  to  Uiat  of  exdoniatum,  for  some  exd^natirau  are  not 
IntBijMtiMU^  and  aome  intajeotkma  are  not  exdanatxnu."— Oibbs:  .flwler'f  £  Qnm^  §  333. 

LIST  OF  THE  INTERJECTIONS. 

The  folloving  are  the  prmdpal  inteijections,  ammged  according  to  the  emotioDB 
which  they  are  generally  intended  to  indicate  : — I.  Of  joy ;  «^A/  key!  to! — 2. 
Of  Bonow;  ok!  ah/  hoo!  altu!  ahuki  laekaday/  leelkiday/  or  weIaway/~-3, 
Of  wonder;  hngh/  ha!  airanye!  indeed!— 4,  Of  wiahing,  eameslnen,  or  vocatiTO 
address ;  ((rften  with  a  nonn  or  pronoim  in  the  nominative  absolute ;)  0  ! — 6.  Of 
praise ;  vyell-done  I  good  !  hrmo  /— 6.  Of  auipriBe  with  disapproval ;  whew  !  hoity- 
toity!  koida!  eounds!  what! — *l.  Ofpiunorfew;  oh!ooh!ah!  eh!  Odear! — 
8.  Of  contempt ;  fudge  !  pugh  !  poh  !  pshaw  !  pieh !  tush  !  tut!  humph  ! — 9. 
Of  aversion ;  ybA fiugh!  fie!  fy!  foy!* — 10.  Of  expulsion;  out!  off!  ahoo! 
vhete!  begone!  avaunt!  aroynt! — 11.  Of  calling  aloud;  ho!  soho!  what-ho! 
hollo!  !tolla!  hallo!  Jialloo!  hoy!  dlwy! — 12.  Of  exultation ;  ah!  aha!  huzza! 
A«y.'  heyday!  hurrah! — 13,  Of  laughter;  Ao,  Ao,  ha;  Ae,  Ac/Ae/  te'hee,te-hee. 
— 14.  Ctf  salutation ;  welcome!  haU!  all-hail! — 16.  Of  calling  to  attention  ;  Ao.' 
lo!  la  I  law!\  look!  sm/  behold!  hark! — 16.  Of  calling  to  suence ;  hueh!  hist! 
whist!  ^st!  awl  mum! — 17.  Of  dread  or  horror;  oA Aa/  hah!  what! — 18. 
Of  languor  or  weariness ;  heighrho!  heigh-ho-hum  ! — 19.  Of  stopping;  hold!  soft! 
avast!  whoh! — 20.  Of  parting ; /orcweK /  adieu!  good-by!  good-day! — 21.  Of 
knowing  or  detecting;  om!  ahah!  ay-ayI—22,  Of  interrogating;  ehf  hat  A«y/{ 

OBSEETATTOITB. 

Obb.  1.— "With  tiw  inte^eottcHi^  may  perhaps  be  reidconed  he»  and  gee^  the  impcvattTe  wi»dB 
of  teamsters  driving  cattle;  and  other  idmilar  sounds,  useM  under  certain  circumstanoes,  but 
g^om  ibund  in  hoi^  Beodes  tiiecn,  and  all  the  for^bg,  there  are  several  others,  too  often 
beard,  which  are  unworthy  to  be  considered  parts  c£e.  cnltiTated  language.  The  frequent  use  of 
inteijections  savours  more  of  thougfatleeaness  than  of  sensibiUty.  Philosophical  writing  and  di*- 
passUmate  discourse  exclude  them  altt^ther.  Tet  are  there  several  wonls  of  this  kind,  which 
m  earnest  utterance,  anunated  poetiy,  or  impassioned  declamation,  are  not  oidy  natural,  bat  ex- 
ceedingly expreOHtve :  ai^  "  lift  up  thy  voice,  0  daughter  of  Gallim ;  caose  It  to  be  hranl  onto 
I«sh,  0  poor  Anatboth."— isaieiA,  x,  80.  "Aloe,  alas,  that  great  dty  Babylon,  that  mightgr 
city  I  fiir  in  one  boor  is  tlty  judgement  com&"— Ak,  xvU^  10. 

"Ahmet  fbrbear,  returns  the  queen,  fbrtiear; 
Oh!  talk  not,  talk  not  of  vain  bean^  care.**— Oi^fssey,  B.  zvlil,  L  SIO. 

Obs.  2.— Inteijectirais,  b^og  b  general  Uttle  else  mere  natural  voices  or  ctiea,  must  of 
coutse  be  adapt«l  to  the  sentiments  which  are  uttn«d  with  them,  and  never  careleaaly  confound- 
ed (Hie  with  au  other  when  we  express  tbem  on  paper.   The  adverb  ay  is  sometimes  improperly 

*  "Oybv,  don't  miMpprBhend  me:  I  don't  njr  so." — DonsuDCAi-m:  f  omM,  JS.  q^MI.,  i,  806. 

t  AeoordlDg  to  Wftlker  Md  Webster,  la  !■  pnmoaoeed  lou;  and.  If  tfaejare  rtgbt  In  this,  tlia  UtEerlaonlva 
fldM  mode  of  gpeUing.  But  I  set  down  both,  bectOM  botli  an  foand  tn  bookii,  uid  becanM  I  tnellne  to  tUnk 
tiwfitrmerUftom  tbe  French  lo,  wbloh  b  pranonnoed  loA.  Johnnnood  Webatermkks  la  ud  lo  BjnonTiiioiiat 
dertTiog lo  from  the  Sucoa  Ai,  and  fa  elU)«r frrat  l«  or  fiwn  th«  Frcoeblo.  "Lou.  bow 700  Joke, couato." — 
ODtoMHsn Orator,  n.  178.   "I>d»  lasl  tho  verrdtMU  ue  eone  novl"— iUtl.  "£aw,rfiter Battel  Xu>> 

"LayoBi  If  70a  ipeak  m  of  the  devil, 
How  he  takes  it  at  heart  t" — Brakbpuxb:  JoK  Diet.,  vo.  La, 
%  The  inteijectlon  of  IntemgaUng,  being  placed  Indepcndentfy,  either  after  a  qneeUon,  or  after  eoineUiing 
which  it  eonverta  Into  a  qaeedon,  is  nnially  marked  with  Ite  own  lepstste  eroteme;  at,  "Bat  UdiiaeveBWi 
ehr'— ffeicDponfr.  "Is't  not  drown'd  1'  theUrtratar  Har*— ffAa*q»«ir«.  "Doea  Bridget  paint  rtUl,  Pom- 
per?  Haf'— /tt  "Bnlta  mv eompleElon— Ae|h  gair  M I tblak.*'— ronlM  StOnoolmaaUr.  Bometlmei  we  M 
ItdlvldBdoiarbTKoomtna,  ftm&eprMedlM  u,  *<Wbat«ortUioa  tUnfc  of  ttda  dootrfne,  Frtotl 

Onramur-floomivABBoai  Mm^TXAom.,  | » 
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written  for  the  inteijeotkm  ah ;  h,  oyfM/  far  aknmt  MidBtUl  oftenerm  find  oh,  »a  intoijM>> 
tiOD  of  sorrow,  p^o,  cff  flmpriMt*  wrtttea  in  statd  of  the  prapn  rign  of  viabliig,  emMtoam, 
or  TOMtivo  addrsH :  M, 

"  0%  Hapidneml  oar  bang's  end  and  aim  I"— i\ipe,  JSn.  Ep.  It,  L  I. 
"  And  peace,  oft  Virtae  1  peace  is  all  thy  own."— /ti,  Iv,  L  82. 

*'  OA  stay,  0  pride  of  Greece  I  UlTSses,  stay  1 
0  ceaae  thy  ootinn,  and  &ten  to  onr  lay  V'^Odya.,  B.  xii,  L  222. 

Obs.  3. — ^Tbe  chief  characteristics  of  the  iat^jectim  are  independeooey  exolamatKBi,  &od  the 
want  of  any  deflnid^  rignifloati«L  Yet  not  all  the  words  or  signs  vhich  we  refer  to  tius  cdsBS^ 
will  be  found  to  o(rin(dde  la  all  these  marin  oT  an  int^jeotion.  Indeed  the  last,  (tiw  want  of  » 
rational  meaidng,)  would  seem  to  exdude  them  flan  the  language ;  fiir  tovrrir  most  needs  be 
aigmficant  of  something.  Henae  nmy  grammariaos  deny  that  mere  sonnds  of  the  voice  hare 
any  more  dium  to  be  reckoned  among  the  parts  of  speech,  than  the  neig^ting  <^  a  heaaa,  the 
lowing  of  a  cow.  There  is  some  reason  ht  this ;  bat  m  &ct  the  reference  whidt  these  sounds 
hare  to  the  feelings  ctf  those  who  otter  them,  is  to  some  extent  instinctiTely  trnderetood;  and 
does  constitute  a  sort  of  signifloancev  thou^  we  cannot  really  define  it.  And,  as  their  nse  in 
luiguage,  or  in  oonoezion  wifii  language^  makes  k  necesBaiy  to  a^gn  them  a  {dace  in  grammar, 
it  is  oertf^y  more  proper  to  treat  then  as  abore,  than  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  Qreek  gramma- 
rians, moat  of  whom  throw  all  the  intojectkms  into  the  class  of  oAwroa. 

Obs.  4.— Signiflont  words  uttered  Independently,  after  tbo  manner  of  tnteijectlona,  ought  in 
genentl,  perlt^ia,  to  be  referred  to  ttveit  original  elaaaes;  for  all  such  racpreariona  may  be  sap- 
posed  Optical:  as,  "  Orderl  genttemen,  orderp'  L  e.,  "Come  to  order,"— or,  "Keep  order.** 
**BiktKer  Le.,  "Preserre  silenoe."  "Out/  Mir  L &,  "Get  out,"— or,  "GImt  botl"  (See 
Obs.  Sth  and  6dk,  upon  Adrerbs.) 

Charge,  Chester,  cha^ I    (>t,  Stanly,  on/ 
Were  &e  last  words  of  Ifarmion." — SooU, 

Obs.  S. — In  some  instances,  inteijeottons  seem  to  be  taken  subttantiTeJy  and  made  nouns;  as^ 
"  I  may  dt  in  a  oomer,  and  ay  hey-ho  for  a  bmband." — Bhak, 
fioy  acon^Uiqc  to  Jamea  Wbit^  in  his  Essay  on  the  Yerb,  is  the  word  ^ie,  In  tbe  following  ezp 

**  If  yon  deny  ma^ /ill  upon  yonr  law."— Srak.:  WkU^  Vttit,^ltSi. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSTNa. 
PRAXIS  XL— ETYMOLOGICAI* 

£n  Seventh  Pnaeiif  it  w  required  of  ^  pupU — lo  eUttmffmak  aid  defifu  A« 
different  parU    spswJh,  and  all  Atir  dauu  tmd  modiJIctUioiu, 

Th0  defimtioM  to  he  givtn  m  the  W^vetUk  Pnxuy  ore,  two  far  an  arU^  tts  for  a 
fHwn,  thru  for  an  adjeetivey  eixjhr  a  pronottn,  teven  for  a  verb  Jbnite^  jive  for  <m 
infi^MiM^  two  for  apartic^ale,  two  {and  nmeHmu  thw^fvr  an  adverb,  two  for 
a  0oiyttM^M«|  miefara  ,prg»t»lMHS  md  two  for  im  hute^/ec^on,  : — 

SZAKFIX  PASSEXL 
"  0 1  wxmer  sball  the  «arUi  wd  atan  ifUl  into  ahw»  V^Brow*»  Ast,  p.  92. 

•to«a  IntaijMUaii,  taAkallnB  aaniWisa  X  in  «*ed— >■  •  wori  «M  1i  vHmd  im«f  to  WBasto 
Maw  troHgwsaMM  ww4kn  ef  fte  Mfca.  t.  The  Mwjiwlifln  ef  wMJog,e«nirtoi,Br  waltwa*- 

drM8,la  0. 

0DDMr  laati  idrerb  of  Uma,  of  1b«  anqpaiatlTC  dagtea;  oamparad,  gmm,  ioofm,KOnt$L  1.  An  sdverii  tia 
word  addad  to  a  Yerb,  a  partloiple,  aa  •dJeoU**,  or  an  otbar  adrtrb:  and  BmeraUr  sxpnMM  time,  plaee, 
degree,  or  iMTmer.  %  Adnrba  of  ttmo  are  tfaoH  wbleh  annrar  to  ttu  qoaatioti,  IrAmf  Aw  lonf  f  Hnt 
aoont  or,  Hanoftmt  tneladinc  UieM  vUdi  aA.  8.  The  ctaDparattre  degree  U  that  wbicli  la  more  or  lasi 
ttian  ■omething  contrasted  wltfa iL 

BhdU  iB  an  auxlUaiy  to /oti.  1.  An  aozUiHy  la  a  ikart  Torb  imflxed  to  of  tbeyitadpal  piztsitf  as  eOflr 
Terb,  to  expren  lome  paittealar  node  and  tine  of  the  bdog,  aetloti,  or  paolon. 

At  la  tbe  dpftnlto  article.  1.  An  artkle  la  the  word  tlk«,  on,  or  a,  which  we  put  b«lbre  nonu  toUmttttieir  rif- 
sUoatlon.   >.  The  definite  artide  is  tAa,  vUch  danotea  ione  partlenlar  thing  or  thlnga 

JfarCA  U  >  eommon  nonn,  of  the  third  penon,  ringolar  nonber,  neater  gender,  and  nonlDaUre  oMe.  1.  A 
noon  ta  the  oane  of  any  penon,  idaoe,  or  tUng,  that  ean  be  known  •  r  mentioned,  fi.  A  eommon  noon  to 
the  name  of  a  eort,  kind,  or  dwaa,  of  being!  or  ttringe.  8.  T^e  third  penon  la  that  wUA  danolea  ttw  per> 
aon  or  thing  merely  spoken  ol  4.  The  Angular  nnmber  is  Oat  wUcdidoMteshnt  mm.  IL  Vn  nenter  gan- 
der Is  that  whleh  denotoi  thlnge  that  are  nelQier  male  nor  female.  S.  The  nomlBallTC  omb  to  that  fom  or 
Mato  of  a  noun  or  pronoim,  wUoh  DSoaOr  denotea  the  tafejaot  of  a  ftilte  ntb. 

jllidUa  eopnlattre  ooiijaDetlon.  1.  A  ewjinwtiwito  a  wort  niad  te  eoniiealwiirtaerBBBliMsala  uuMshiiiJluM, 
and  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  lerma  so  eoaneeted.  i.  A  oc^alatlTe  ao^Joiietlop  U  a  eoqJnaoUon  fliat 
denotes  an  addition,  a  caoie,  a  oonsequenee,  or  a  lanMdlloa. 

•  Though  oA  end  oA  are  noet  eommonlr  nnd  as  slgna  of  these  dqiresslng  pasrions,  it  mart  be  eonfewed  Hiat 
Shar  are  aonetlmea  emidoyed  bf  repataUe  writers,  aa  marks  of  eheerfulnea  or  exaltation ;  aa,  "  Ak,  pleaaant 
proof;"  Ac.— Cbtrawr's  TaA.v.  179.  "HMTfly  ah!  nenllT  okr^Moon'*  TynUm  Bong-  "ObeerllT  okl 
ehearilj  okr^—Ib.  Bnt  even  If  this  ossge  be  snmoaed  to  be  i^^it.  thara  U  stUl  some  dUbrsnee  between  tees 
words  sod  the  loteijeotton  0:  If  there  were  not,  we  might  dispeoae  with  the  tetter,  and  aobstteta  «M  of  tbs 
fbmiari  Itit  TMf  rnnll  rniitilnt]-  rTiamn  tliii  liiiimil  iif  laaiij  aiiliniisalliii 
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ften  1«  »  MBuma  BOttB,  of  the  ttlrd  peraon,  ^nnl  snmbar,  nmter  sanAArt  nonlnttre  oue.  1.  A  wot 
b  the  wune  </  koj  peraon,  plaee,  or  thing,  tlwt  cm  be  knoira  or  mmtknMd.  8.  A  eommon  man  Is 
flie  Dome  of  *  tort,  kud,  or  of  bOnp  or  tUnn.  S.  The  third  pemn  ia  timi  which  dsMtai  Om  pmv 
■on  or  Udiw  merdjr  spokieo  ^  4  Thaplbnlnnmberli  that  vUcbdaiiotM  mora  than  oos.  5.  Thenniter 
gMtder U that  vbleh denetei  Oifaiii  that ar« ndtharmala nor funalfl.  6.  ThennB&HtfvacDHlitant Am 
or  state  of  a  Doan  or  pmunn  Thick  oouaUj  deootea  tbo  sabiJeet  of  a  finite  Tarh. 

Fsll^  or  £AaU>Ui,toaatrregalaraGlln-lDtraniittnmk  thm>WI,/rit,/MWi^^  found  Intiieindlai- 

tlTo  mood,  Snt-fUtm  teSM,  tUtd  penot,  and  pbuw  Bomte.  1.  A  Terb  ta  a  vord  that  donUea  to  te, 
to  aet,  or  (o  b<  (uUtl  ttpon.  S.  An  uregniu'  Ten  li  a  verb  tliat  doea  not  form  the  preterit  the  perfect 
partldplB  b]r  auamlDg  <t  or  ad.  8.  An  aettre^ntrandtfre  verb  ia  a  rerfa  that  ezpr«Mea  an  action  which  haa 
no  peraon  or  tUng  for  tU  oljeet  4.  The  Indieattvie  mood  ia  that  form  of  the  rerb,  vhlch  sboplr  Indlcatei 
or  deelaru  a  thing,  or  aaks  a  queatloo.  6.  The  flrrt-ftatnre  tenae  In  that  vblch  expreaaM  what  wUl  take  placo 
heroaftor.  8.  Tha  third  peraan  ia  that  wbUh  danotea  the  j>eraon  or  thing  merelr  tgokea  oL  T.  The  plo- 
ral  nomber  ia  that  whldi  denotea  more  than  one. 

Into  la  a  prepoaitloQ.  L  A  prepoaitlon  la  a  word  need  to  ezprcM  som*  rdatton  of  Afferent  things  or  thooghta 
to  each  other,  and  ia  ganenuly  plaead  before  a  nona  or  a  iKrononn. 

ChaoB  la  a  eoiuian  noun,  of  the  tlurd  peraon,  idiwnlar  nnmbar,  neotar  gender,  and  otJeatiTe  eaae.  1.  A  nonn 
la  the  name  of  an/  peraon,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  menUoned.  !.  A  common  noan  la  the 
name  of  a  tort,  kind,  or  claaa,  of  heinga  or  thing*.  EL  The  third  person  is  that  which  denotea  the  peraon  or 
thing  merelT  apoken  ot  4.  The  slngoUr  number  la  that  which  denotes  but  one.  5.  The  nenter  gender  la 
tint  wUdidanotuthlnst  that  an  nattier  male  nor  female.  9.  Tba  alt|aett*«  aaae  la  tiiat  formor  statsof  a 
notu  or  pniDoim.  Thleh  nso^  dttiotss  ttw  ol^oet  si  •  Terb,  psrtUple,  or  preposition. 

lowoN  I. — Fabbixo. 

•  Ah !  St.  Anthony  praserve  me !— ^Ah — ah — eh — eh  ! — "Why — why — irfter  all, 
yoar  hand  is  not  so  oo-<M>-old,  neither.  Of  tbe  tm>,  it  is  rather  warmer  than  my 
own.  Can  it  be,  though  that  you  are  not  dead  V*  "  Not  I." — Moleere  :  in  Burgh  t 
Speaker,  p.  232. 

"  rU  make  you  chtngt  your  ouokoo  note,  you  old  philosf^icul  humdrum,  you — 
[Beats  Aim] — will — [Bemtt  him].    Fll  aaike  you  say  somewhat  else  than,  *  All 
Unn^  aro  donbtful ;  all  things  are  imoertaiB — [Beats  Aun} — I  will,  yoB  old  fusty 
padrnit"    "  Ah  !--oh  I— ehl— "What,  beat  a  philowpherl— Ah  I— oh  eh 
MOLIERB :  ih^  p.  247. 

*'  What !  will  these  hands  never  be  clean  ? — No  more  of  that,  my  lord ;  no  more 
of  that  You  mar  atl  with  this  starting.''  *  *  *  "Her«  ia  the  smell  of  blood  atilL 
—All  the  perftmies  of  Arabia  will  not  sweetm  this  little  hand.  Oiil  oh  I  oh  I" — 
Shak.^  Macbeth,  Act  Y,  Sc.  1. 

"  Ha  I  at  the  gates  what  ^isly  forms  appear  1 
What  dismu  dirieks  of  laughter  wotmd  the  ear  V—Jferry. 

Lbsson  II. — Parbiko. 

Vet  this  may  be  the  aitoatioD  of  some  now  known  to  us. — 0  firiehtiid  thought ! 
0  horrible  image  1  Forbid  it,  O  Father  of  mercy !  If  it  be  possible,  let  no  crea>- 
ture  of  thine  ever  be  the  object  of  that  wrath,  against  which  the  atraigth  of  thy 
whole  creation  united,  w(»ila  stand  but  aa  tha  moth  against  the  thunderbolt  1"— 
BurgKt  Speaker,  p.  289. 

"  If  it  be  so,  our  Ood,  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  delirer  us  from  the  burning 
fieiy  furoaoe ;  and  be  will  delivw  us  out  of  thine  band,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it 
known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hast  set  up." — Ikmiel,  iii,  17  and  18. 

**'  Grant  roe  patience,  just  Heaven ! — Of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this 
canting  world — though  the  cant  of  hypocrites  may  be  the  worst — the  cant  o£  criti- 
cum  is  the  most  tormenting  T — Sterne, 

"  Ah,  no  1  Achilles  meets  a  shamerul  fat o, 
Oh  I  how  unworthy  of  the  bravo  and  great." — Pope, 

Lesson  ILL — ^Pabsing. 

**  O  let  not  thy  heart  d^pise  me  I  thou  whom  experience  has  not  taught  that  it  is 
misery  to  lose  that  which  it  is  not  happiness  to  poaBess.** — Dr.  Johnson. 

"  IMsguise  thyaelf  aa  thou  wilt,  still.  Slavery  I  still  thou  art  a  latter  draught ;  and 
though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  diink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less 
bitter  on  that  account" — Stmu. 

"  Put  it  out  of  the  power  of  truth  to  give  you  an  ill  character  ;  and  if  any  body 
^porta  you  not  to  be  an  houest  or  a  go^  man,  let  your  practice  give  him  the  lie. 
Thia  ia  all  TOiy  feasible." — Jntonmus, 

29 
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"  Oh  that  men  should  pat  an  eitemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brainal 
that  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into 
beasts  I" — ShaJapeare. 

"  All  tiiese  afar  off  stood,  crying,  Alas  I 
Alaa  I  and  wept,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  groaned ; 
And  with  the  owl,  that  on  her  ruins  sat, 
Made  dolorous  concert  in  the  ear  of  Night." — PoUok. 

"  Snatch'd  in  thy  prime  I  alas,  the  stroke  were  mildf 
Had  my  &ajl  form  obey'd  the  &te*8  decree  I 
Blest  were  my  lot,  O  Cyntiiio  1  O  my  child ) 
Had  Hearen  m  pleased,  and  I  had  died  for  thee  P — 5A«utoM. 

IMFBOFRIEnES  FOB  GOBRBCmON. 

ERRORS  RESPECTING  INTERJECTIONS. 

"Of  chance  or  dumge,  <^  let  not  man  ocnnplain." — JBUofce'*  OIoMicai  Oram.,  p.  86. 

[FoiMULK.— Not  proper,  beeuiM  the  IntsijaettoD  ok,  k  dgn  of  timvw,  pain,  or  mpriN,  !■  bera  uad  to  Indl- 
eate  mera  eanuwtaew.  Bat,  ueordlDg  to  the  Uit  of  lataijectloni,  or  Oea.  Sd  ttado-  n,  the  tnte^eetton  of  wtob- 
ing.  eamettneM,  orvocatlTe  KddreM,  !■  0,  and  not  «A.  Therefore,  O&ebonld  ben  be  0;  thai,  "Of  dieooe  or 
duuDge,  0  let  not  men  eoiupUlo."— fiMOftf'a  MtnMrtl,  a  U,  L  1.] 

"0  thou  poreecutorl  Oh  ye  hypocritee." — MercKaaCa  Granu,  p.  99;  ai.  "Oh I  thou,  who 
touchedat  laaiah's  hallowed Ups  with  fire." — lb.,  {Key,)  p.  197.  "OhI  h^py  we,  Bumnuided 
BO  many  bleeaii^"— An  {Paerciaet^  p.  138,  "Obi  tlMO,  who  art  so  unmindful  of  thy  du^." — 
J&, p.  196.  "If  lamTroQftohtBadinq'heartTbflndfluitbetterw^.''— i%)fMV  Works, 
"  Hens  I  evocate  boo  Davuin.  Var.  Hoel  call  Davus  out  hifber."—  Widkaft  Partidet,  p.  156. 
"It  was  represented  by  an  analogy,  (Oh,  bow  inadequate!)  whicb  was  bcMTOwed  frtHnthe  religion 
of  paganism." — Marrceifa  QranL,  p.  281.  *'0h  that  lahmael  mi^t  live  befbre  thee  I" — Alosb's 
BiBLB:  Otsk,  zrii,  18.  "And  be  aud  unto  him,  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak." 
— FBiEin>8'  Bible  ;  Qm^  xviii,  30.  "  And  he  said,  Ob  let  not  the  Lord  be  ao^."— la,  and 
Soott's:  ib.,  yet.  32.  "Ob,  my  lord,  let  thy  serrant,  I  pray  tbee,  speak  a  word."— Famiais' 
Bible,  and  Alosb's:  An.,  xliv,  18.  "  Ob,  Virtue  I  bow  amiable  thou  art  I  I  fbar,  alasi  in  my 
life."— i^fc'ff  QraiTL,  p.  89.  "  Ay  me,  they  little  know  How  dearly  I  abide  tbat  boast  so  Tain." 
—IBUon^e  P.  Ja,  B.  It,  L  86.  '*  Oh  ]  that  I  had  digged  myself  a  cave."— Fletohes  :  m  Budafa 
Oram.,  p.  78.  "O,  my  good  k)rd  I  thy  oomfbrt  oomes  too  late."— SaiX. :  ib.,  p.  78.  "  The  Tocar 
ttve  takes  no  article;  it  is  distinguished  thus :  0  AtM^  Oh  Peter  1  0  iMo^  Ob  Ood  1"— Atdfes's 
Gram.,  p.  43.  "  Ob,  ol  But,  the  relative  is  always  the  same."— Cbb&etff  Eng.  Oram.,  1st  Ed., 
p.  127.  "  Oh,  ohl  But,  the  relative  is  always  the  same."— id,  Edition  of  1832,  p.  116.  "  Ah 
haQ,  ye  happy  menl" — Jaudm'a  Oranu,  p.  116.  "Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  1" — Fbieniib' 
Bible,  and  Alosb's :  A.,  It,  6.  "Ob  Okxioua  hopel  O  BloMod  abtOaV'—O.  B.  iWrce'y  gram., 
Tk  18S.  "  Alai^  ftiends,  how  joyous  to  your  pnaenoe."^iiw.  T.  Smi&fa  Oram- p.  87.  "Ob, 
Uisaftil  dayal  Ah  mel  hov  som  ye  passl"— iVvfter  and  fWa  Oram.,  Part  I,  p.  16;  Part 
ni,Fb  39. 

"  Oh  golden  days  I  oh  bri^t  unvalued  hours  1 
What  bUss  (did  ye  but  know  that  bliss)  were  youist"-- Avtanlil 

"Ay  met  what  perils  do  evircn 
The  man  that  meddles  with  oold  itOD."-~Siuiarat. 


CHAPTER  m— QUESTIONS. 

OBDKB  OF  REHEABSAL,  AND  MSTTHOD  OF  EXAMINATION. 
PAET  SECOND,  ETTMOLO(>T. 

9~  [The  foUoving  qoeatloiii  refer  &Imo«(  vbolly  to  tb«  mala  tart  of  the  EtTmology  of  this  vork,  mad  are  neb 
uenrrftadentahoiiUbBabletoeanrerwUh  wadtoeM  and  aaoDraar,  befne  be  pooaedi  to  any  ■absaqavit 
part  of  tbe  atoAy  or  Oe  etwdiM  of  Ei^Udt  grammar.] 

Lessox  L — Pabts  of  Spbsoh. 

1.  or  wtat  does  Etyniol(^  ta«at?  2.  What  is  meant  by  the  term,  Porta  of  SpeeAt"  3. 
What  are  Clasaea,  under  the  parts  of  speech?  4.  What  are  36>dijkatwna1  6.  How  many  and 
irtiat  are  tbe  parts  of  speech?  6.  What  to  an  arUde?  7.  What  to  a  noun?  8.  What  to  an 
a^'ective?  9.  "tniat  to  a  laonoon?  10.  What  to  a  Terbt  11.  Wbat  to  a  participle?  12. 
WbattoanadTBibY  13.  Wbottoaooqtimotiaar  14.  Wbatta  apr^ositionT  15.  What  to  an 
inte^ectioi? 
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LB88OT  IT. — PaBSIKO. 

1.  What  iai^inuv'  and  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  grammar  7  2.  What  iaaUxuMf  asd 
what  is  aaid  of  the  word  1  8.  What  is  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Fntsr  Vnua$f  4.  How 
many  definitions  are  fa^re  to  be  given  for  each  part  of  medt?  B.  How  is  the  following 
example  parsed?  "The  patient  ox  Bobmita  to  the  yoke,  and  meekly  performs  the  labour  re. 
quired  of  him." 

[Kov  pane,  la  Uka  launer,  tlw  Oroe  Uwma  of  tb«  Ftnt  Chapt4r,  or  ths  ftrrt  Awifj.] 

Lesson  HL — Abticles. 

1.  What  is  an  AeticLK  T  2.  Are  on  uid  a  different  articles,  or  the  same  ?  3.  When  ought  an 
to  be  used,  and  what  are  the  examples?  4.  When  should  a  be  used,  and  what  are  the  exam- 
ples? 6.  What  fiinn  of  the  aitkde  do  the  flonnds  of  wand  y  require?  6.  Can  you  repeat  the 
jklpbabet^  with  an  or  a  heSan  the  name  oTeadi,  lett^?  7.  Will  you  name  the  ten  parts  ^ 
ipKch,  with  on  or  a  before  each  name?  8.  When  does  a  common  noun  not  admit  an  artide? 
9.  How  is  the  aeoae  of  nouns  commonly  made  indefinite^  partitiTe  7  10.  Does  the  mere  being 
!^  a  thing  domand  the  use  ot  articles  7  11.  Can  articles  ever  be  used  when  we  mean  to  sp^ik 
)f  a  whole  epetAest  12.  But  how  does  on  or  a  commonly  limit  tho  aeoae?  13.  And  how  does 
D^txnnmon^  limit  the  sense?  14.  Which  number  does  the  limit,  the  ^gularor  the  plural? 
IS.  Wheals  th«  required  before  atyectiTeB?  16.  Why  is  on  or  a  not  applicable  to  plurals ?  17. 
What  ia  said  of  on  or  a  before  an  attiective  of  number?  18.  Wh^  or  bow  often,  ^ouldartides 
he  inserted?  18.  What  is  said  of  needless  artfasks?  SO.  What  is  the  effect  (^putting  one 
srtide  for  the  other,  and  how  shall  we  know  which  to  choose?  31.  How  are  the  two  arttdos 
ffistingtdelied  in  grnmnar?  S3.  Which  is  the  definite  artfcle,  and  wh^  does  it  denote?  23. 
Whidi  is  the  inoeOmte  artkle,  and  what  does  it  denote?  34.  What  modifloatioDa  hare  tba 
srtides? 

Lmsoh  TV.— Pabsikq. 

1.  What  is  required  of  the  papH  In  the  Sbcosd  Praxis?   2.  How  muiy  definitions  are  here 

to  be  ^ven  Bar  each  part  of  speech?  3.  How  is  the  following  ezamplo  parsed  ?  "The  task  of  a 

achoo^iaster  laboriously  prompting  and  urging  an  indolent  class,  is  worse  than  his  who  drives 

lazy  hcaws  along  a  san^  road." 

[Nov  pane,  tn  Uk«  mumer,  th«  three  lewone  of  the  Bttmid  ChapUr,  or  Uie  Steand  FraeU;  end  then.  If  yoa 
pleeee,  yoa  majr  correot  ondly  tlw  Are  UHona  of  bad  AyUM,  with  vMeh  the  Beoond  Cb^ter  eoBdndeeo 

Lesson  T. — ^Notnts. 

1,  What  ia  a  Nouv,  and  what  are  the  examples  ^ven?  2.  Into  what  general  classes  are 
nouns  divided  7  3.  What  is  a  proper  noon  7  4.  What  is  a  common  noun  7  5.  What  particular 
classes  are  included  among  common  nouns?  6.  What  ia  a  collectiTe  Boun  ?  T.  What  is  an  ab- 
stract noun  ?  8.  What  is  a  verbal  or  putidpial  noun  7  9.  What  modiflcstions  have  nouns  ?  10. 
What  are  Anon^  ingranunar?  11.  How  many  persons  are  there,  andv^t  are  they  called? 
12.  What  is  the  first  peraon?  13.  What  is  the  second  pnson?  14.  What  is  the  third  person? 
IS.  What  are  Nianben,  in  gnuimiar?  16.  How  many  cumben  are  there,  and  what  are  they 
called?  17.  What  is  the  singular  nnmber?  18.  What  is  the  plural  number?  19.  How  is  the 
tibnaX  number  <tf  nouns  regularly  filmed?  20.  How  is  tbo  ^^^llar  {Jural  formed  without 
bcresae  of  qrllaUes?   21.  How  is  tbo  regular  [duial  formed  when  the  word  guns  a  syllable? 

Lessox  TI. — NotjNS. 

1.  What  are  Cfmders,  in  grammar?  2.  How  many  genders  are  there,  and  what  are  they 
called?  8.  What  is  the  mascnline  gender  ?  4.  What  is  the  feminine  gender?  5.  What  is  the 
neater  gender?  6.  What  nouns,  then,  are  masculine?  what,  feminine?  and  what,  neuter?  1. 
What  inflection  cf  Et^ish  nouns  regularly  changes  thar  gender?  8.  On  what  are  the  different 
gendeia  founded,  and  to  what  parts  of  ^eech  do  they  belong?  9.  When  the  noun  is  such  as 
may  be  tqiplied  to  either  mx,  how  is  the  gender  usually  determined?  10.  What  principle  of 
universal  grammar  determines  the  gender  when  both  sexcH  aro  taken  together?  11.  What  ia 
said  of  the  gender  of  nouns  of  multitude  7  12.  Under  what  circumstances  is  It  common  to  dis- 
regard the  distinction  of  sex  ?  I?.  In  how  many  ways  aro  the  sexes  distinguished  in  grammar? 
14.  When  the  gender  isllgurativc,  how  is  it  indicated?  16.  What  are  Oases,  in  grammar?  16. 
How  many  cases  are  there,  and  what  are  they  oaHed?  17.  What  is  the  nominative  case?  16. 
What  is  the  But^  of  a  verb?  19.  What  is  tho  poasesrive  case  ?  20.  How  is  the  possesaiTe 
case  of  nouns  formed  7  21.  What  is  the  objective  case?  22.  What  ia  tho  object  of  a  verb,  par- 
ticiple, or  preposition?  23.  What  two  cases  of  nouns  are  alike  in  form,  and  liow  are  theydis- 
tingnished?  24.  What  is  the  dcclenmon  of  a  noun?  2b.  How  do  you  decline  tlie  nouns,  yrtem^ 
man,  fixe,  and^f 

Lesson  TIT.— Pabsino. 
1.  What  is  required  of  tho  pupfl  hi  the  Third  Praxis?    2.  How  many  definitions  are  here  to 
be  given  for  each  part  of  speech  ?   3.  How  ia  the  fbllowing  example  to  be  parsed?    "  Tho  writ- 
ings of  Hannah  Kore  appear  to  me  more  proise-worthy  than  Scott's." 

tSoif  pem,  In  like  mumM-,  the  three  Iceaone  of  the  Third  Chmttr,  or  the  TMrd  Pnutia;  mid  llx-n,  if  yoa 
pleiM,  jno  majr  coiraot  onUjr  the  three  leMona  of  hgd  BagUtk,  wHh  vUch  the  Third  Ctutpter  eoneludei.] 
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THK  OBAMMAB  OT  WMUm  OBAIOLUU. 


LBBoir  Tin. — Anmrnns. 

1.  What  b  an  Auectitb,  and  wbat  are  the  examples  gjraiT  2.  Into  what  dimn  majr 
adjectives  be  divided?  3.  What  is  a  common  at^jective  7  4.  What  is  a  proper  adjeotiTeY  ft. 
Wliat  is  a  nuioerat  adjective  ?  6.  What  ia  a  prooominal  adjective  ?  %.  What  is  a  partioipia] 
adjective?  8.  What  is  a  compound  adjective?  9.  What  modiflcationa  have  actJeotivea?  10. 
What  ia  comparison,  in  grammar  ?  11.  How  manj  and  what  are  the  degrees  of  oompariaon  Y  13. 
What  is  tha  pmtire  decree?  13.  What  it  the  oomparatiro  desraet  14.  What  ia  the  ni|Nria> 
tive  degree  ?  15.  What  adjectivee  cannot  be  compared  ?  16.  What  adjectives  are  compared  hj 
iD3aasofadvert>3?  17.  How  are  adjectives  regnlariy  compared?  18.  What  principles  of  spelling 
must  be  objsrved  in  the  oomparing  adjectives?  19.  To  what  acQecttves  is  the  ragular  metbod 
of  comparison,  by  er  and  es^  ^pli«d)le?  20.  Is  there  anjr  other  ntelbod^expnsaiBg  the  di^reea 
of  comparison?  2L  How  are  the  degrees  of  dtminotion,  or  infcriority,  exprened?  32.  Has  tbo 
regular  method  of  comparison  any  degrees  of  tkiis  kind?  S3.  Do  we  ever  compare  by  adverbs 
tiioae  adjectives  which  can  be  compared  by  er  and  ettt  24.  How  do  you  oompare  goodt  bad, 
wU,  ae  iitumet  much?  mmyt  25.  How  do  you  oompare  far  T  neart  Joret  hiadt  int  ovit 
ifpr  few r  Into r  Se.  What  mnli  vut  the  pcntiret   ST.  Wliatiraidiiraiittheooa^antiTe? 

1.  What  is  reqaired  of  the  pupU  in  the  Fousth  Praxis?  2.  How  many  deftnitkms  are  here 
to  be  pven  for  each  part  (^speech?  3.  How  is  the  Sowing  example  paised 7  "The  best  and 
mo3t  effectual  method  of  tsai^ing  grammar,  ia  precisely  that  (tf  irtuch  tlM  omikm  an  lent  tosAi 
teach  learnedly,  rebuking  whatsoever  is  &laa,  blundering,  or  wnmanaariy." 

[Nov  pkFM,  In  Uk«  nwaaar,  the  Om  leMona  of  tho  Ftfurth  Chnte-,  or  flu  romrtk  Prmtt;  aat  Oan,  tf  m 
ftoMa,  yon  Bur  aoRMt  on^r      Mum  tam  or  tad  AvMfj^       irtlBk  tba  Vi^^ 

1.  What  is  a  PBoaovir,  and  iriut  Isttw  exanqABgireQT   3.  "Bow  vmoj  tmooaaa  are  there? 

5.  How  are  pronouns  divided?  4.  Wiiat  h  a  peianial  pronoim  t  S.  How  many  and  what  are 
the  ample  pwwnal  pronooos?  &  How  many  and  what  are  the  compound  personal  pronouns? 
7.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun?  8.  Whidi  are  the  relativo  pronouns?  9.  What  peculiarity  has 
the  relative  vAat  t  10.  What  is  an  intenogative  jwoDOun  ?  11.  WUch  are  the  interrogative  pro- 
nouns ?  13.  Do  w&o,  wAKAt  and  tpAof,  all  ask  the  same  queatiut  ?  13.  Wliat  iTWnMcations  have 
pronouns?  14.  Why  are  not  these  things  deflned  under  the  head  of  pronouns?  16.  Whatisthe 
declenaioQ  of  a  pronoun?  16.  How  do  yon  dec^o  the  pronouo/r  Thout  Bef  Shef  Jit  11. 
What  is  aud  of  the  compound  personal  pronouns?  18.  How  do  you  decline  the  pronoun 
ThyatSfl  Wmstifl  Eeridfl  Itae^l  19.  Are  the  interrogative  pronouns  declmed  like  the  aimple 
relatives?  20.  How  do  you  deoUoe  What  Whiehl  Whatf  TTuUf  Ast  21.  Have  the  0(H^und 
rdatirepronoaos  any  dedendoD?  22.  How  do  yoa  deoUoe  Wbomert  WhoMvert  WAuA* 
mart  WhtdUomnrt  Whatntrt  Whattoettrt 

Lesson  XL— Pabsiho. 

1.  Wh»t  is  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Fora  Piujna?  2.  How  maoy  deflnitiona  are  here  to 
b3  eivi-Mf^ each  part  of  speeoh?  8.  How  ia  the  £>Uowing  example  paned?  "Nay  bat,  Q  nan, 
who  art  thou  that  repliest  sgidnst  Qod?   Shail  the  thbig  finmed  say  to  him  that  IcHrmed  Why 

hast  thou  made  ma  thus  ?" 

[Now  puw,  In  like  munar,  tha  throa  iMwna  of  tbo  Fifth  OhnOr,  or  tbo  FfJth  Pnai*;  »nd  then,  if  jan 
plouo,  you  auf  comet  onllj  tbo  throe  koooiu  of  bad  Bngiith,  vtm  vhlob  the  Futh  Chap  tor  goaclttdoaj 

IcEasox  XIL — ^TxRBS. 

1.  What  13  a  Verb,  and  what  are  the  examples  f^en  ?  3.  Why  are  verttealled  byttMinane? 
3.  Respecting  an  Kat^liab  verb,  what  things  are  to  be  sonj^t  in  tbo  first  plaoe?  4.  What  is  lAe 
Fressntf  6.  What  is  Ute  Prderitf  6,  What  is  (fte  .fo^M);/M  i^ortwi^ f  7.  What  is  the  i'ei/ecf 
FartKipk  T  8.  How  are  verba  divided,  witii  reqpeot  to  their  Sarm  ?  9.  What  is  a  regular  verb  ? 
10.  What  is  an  irregular  vwb?  II.  What  is  a  radandaot  verb?  13.  What  is  a  defective  verb  ? 
13.  How  are  verba  divided,  wiUi  respect  to  their  i^niflcation  ?  14.  What  is  an  active-transitivo 
verb?  15.  What  is  aa  active-intranaitivo  verb ?  16.  What  is  a  passive  verb?  17.  What  is  a 
neuter  verb?  18.  What  modiOcalions  have  vorbe?  19.  What  are  Jfoods,  m  gnumnar?  20. 
How  many  moods  are  there^  and  what  are  ttuBf  called?  2L  What  ia  the  infimtive  mood?  33. 
What  is  tha  indicattve  mood  ?  33.  What  Is  tibe  potn^  mood?  24^  What  ii  the  ealiganotive 
mood?  26.  What  is  the  imperative  mood? 

LBSBON  XnL— VBKBa 

1.  What  aro  ^mses,  in  grammar?  2.  How  many  tenses  are  tbere^  and  what  ate  tiiey  called? 
3.  What  is  tbo  proaent  tense?   4.  What  is  the  impofect  tenaa?   6.  What  is  the  perfect  tense  ? 

6.  What  Is  the  plupeif^  tense?  7.  What  is  the  flrst-fbture  tense?  8.  WhatlstheBecood-fhtace 
tense  ?  9.  What  are  the  Peraon  mi  Number  of  a  verb  7  10.  How  many  perstms  and  numbers 
belong  to  verbs?  U.  Why  are  sot  tiiese  things  defined  under  the  head  of  vm-bs?  13.  Howare 
the  second  and  third  persona  singular  distiactivBly  fiwmed  ?  13.  How  are  the  person  and  numba- 
of  a  vert)  aaoertuiud,  iriure  w>  pacoHar  eiuUiv  is  «ivlo7«d  to  nnk  Aem?  14.  What  ia  the 
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conjugation  of  a  vert)  ?  IS.  WliAtantheraiiraiPAJiPABTS  in  the  eonjngation  of  s  ra^T  18. 
.Wont  IB  a  mb  oftDed  which  muits  Bmne  of  these  parts  f  IT.  What  ia  an  anxiUary,  in  grammar? 
18.  VHiatTeriMan  vaBdasaffidliariair  19.  What  are  Oielbflflotiansofttie  verb  <&),  in  its  eimple 
tBDaoe?  SO.  Wbat  mn  tbe  iBfleGdoiu  of  tha  verb  H  in  fti  tSmf»»  teases?  21.  What  an  titie 
laAectioDS  of  the  verb  have,  hi  Bs  daijple  ttiMosT  22.  What  are  the  fiaflccdona  and  uses  <^  thaB 
and  wiUf  S3.  What  are  tbe  infiectiooa  aad  uses  of  may  f  24.  What  are  tbe  inflectioiis  and 
uses  vCemt  26.  What  are  the  uses  of  mwt,  which  is  tminflected?  26.  To  what  stfle  is  the 
tnftofitiiig  of  aft(d^       may,  earn,  Aould,  vmiid,  mif^  and  covid,  now  restricted? 

LiflBOir  XIV.— YsBBa 

1.  Wbat  it  tbe  eunpleat  fimn  of  an  English  conju^tion?  2.  Wbat  is  the  first  exami^  of  con- 
Jc^ationr  8.  Wbat  are  tbe  principal  puts  tbe  Lote?  4.  How  manjr  and  wbat  tenses 
has  tbeti;ffoatoiDOod?-^tbe  jndfoolmf— theiwfenAoJf — the  fu^juadttwf— Uie  uneertriuwr  9. 
Wbat  is  the  verb  Lova  hi  tbe  i^fbiitive,  present?— perfect?— /adHolw^  present ?-^pafect ?— 
peTfect7-^lQperfect?-^rat>ftitare?— seoond-foture?— Aifenljaj;  jgesent  ?— Imp«fect  ?— perfect? 
^-^upeafyAI—SaXjitmclioe,  pteeeanH—imp^Sectl—Iv^eaive,  present?  34.  Wlut  are  Us  par- 
tkipleaf 

LSBBOK  XV.— Yerbs. 

1.  Wbat  Is  ttesynopria  of  tiie  verb  Love,  in  the  first  person  aDgnlar?-4econdpefB0Q  nnga- 
lar,  solemn  s^lsY— tUrd  person  siDgolar? — first  person  plural? — seoond  person  plual? — ^tiiird 
^ondT  T.    flto  saonid  pencm  singolar  of  this  verb  be  used  Omillaily,  how  duoU  ft  be 

Lesboit  xn.— Tmaa. 

1.  What  is  the  seoond  example  of  ooqjiuatuHtY  2.  Wbat  are  the  principal  parts?  3.  How  Is 
tbe  verb  Sn  conjugated  throtwlioat?  4.  Hovdoyovfivm  a  synopsis  of  tbe  Terbas^  with  the  pro* 
noim  It  Otout  het  toet  yomt  O^t 

iMSOit  XVn— Verbs. 
1.  Wbat  is  the  tldrd  exami^  of  c(Mi}iigalioii?   2.  What  are  the  rvincipal  parts?   3.  How  is 
tteTetbteeoiyagatedr  4.  Hovdojroafiiim  a  ^yiu^ais  of  flie  TSib  ^  vidi  the  soniiiatiTe 
Ao»f  jksf  wef  yottt  ffteff  tHemmtihemmt 

loacKKir  XVTIL—Veebs. 

I.  Wbat  is  aeoompoand  form  c^cmijugi^ng  ftctiTe  or  neater  verba?  2.  What  peculiar  mean- 
iof  does  this  form  convey?  3.  What  is  the  ^irtb  example  of  cot^Jngation  ?  4.  What  are  the 
prmdpal  parts  of  the  simple  verb  Rsad  ?  5.  How  is  tbe  verb  Read  conjugated  in  tlie  compound 
Ibrm?  6.  How  do  you  form  a  svnopds  of  fiw  vnbBa  BBumia,  with  the  nominative  if  tkoat 
Jmf  mtvouteuftiJiebotf  Hie  i^yf 

Two II  XDL-^VmBa. 

L  How  sre  pswhn  verba  linmed?  2.  Wbat  Is  the  fifth  example  of  ODt^Ingation  ?  3.  How  Is 
tbe  passive  verb  Be  Loved  couji^ated  throog^ovt?  4.  How  do  you  form  a  STnopsia  ^tiie  verb 
B^LovsD^  wtth  ttiB  nominative  Jr  thouf  hef  wet  yoat  Oieyt  fb»  tMdt  Iht  ckBdrmt 

ICSSOir  XX.— VBBB& 

1.  "Bxm  ti  a  verb  ooqjogated  negalivelyT  I.  Hov  is  tbe  form  of  negatini  «Rm|^ed  bj  ttie 
wb  lose  in  the  first  person  sbigolar?  8l  What  isthe  tern  of  negation  fiv  tbe  scdemn  style,  second 
penon  AigalarT  4.  What  is  the  form  for  tbe  ftmUiar  styleY  6.  Wbat  is  the  native  form  of 
Hie  verb  Ime  wifli  the  pronoun  htt  &  How  is  tbe  vob  ooojogated  intetrogatively  ?  T.  What 
is  tbe  iotwrogative  t<xm  the  verb  Jove  with  the  pronoun  It  8.  Wbat  ia  the  form  of  question  in 
the  solemn  s^le,  with  this  verb  in  tiie  secmd  pttson  singular?  9.  How  are  such  questions  asked 
in  tbe  fiuniltar  style?  10.  What  is  tbe  interrogative  fi»Ta  of  tbe  verb  love  with  the  pronoun  het 
11.  Bow  is  a  verb  conjugated  intetrogatively  and  negatively  ?  13.  'Baw  is  the  negative  question 
exemplified  ia  the  fliat  penon  [dunl?  13.  How  is  the  negstive  question  exemplified  in  tiie 
•eoond  persott  pkiralt   14.  How  is  the  lilce  Bjno^eiB  formed  in  tbe  third  petscm  plunl? 

LE8B0K  XTT. — YEBSa 

1.  What  is  an  irregular  verb?  3.  How  many  simple  irregular  verbs  are  tha«  7  3.Wbatare 
&e  prindpid  parts  «  the  following  verbs :  Arise,  be,  bear,  beat,  bepn,  behold,  beset,  bestead, 
bid,  bhid,  bite,  bleed,  break,  breed,  bring,  buy,  cast,  chide,  rhoosa,  cleave,  ding,  come,  coat,  cut, 
do^  draw,  drink,  drive,  eat,  &U,  feed,  feel,  fight,  find,  flee,  fling,  fly,  forbear,  foraakei  get,  give,  go, 
grov,  bares  bide^  hit,  hold,  hurt,  ke^  know,  lead,  leave,  lend,  let,  lie,  lose,  makes 
<Hit^  put,  read,  rend,  rid,  rides  ring,  rise,  run,  say,  see,  sedc,  sell,  send,  se^  6hf>d,  eAkms  sboo^ 
diot,  sued,  sbrink,  idng,  sbi)^  rils  slay,  sling,  alfaik,  smite,  ttpeik,  spend,  sjan,  spit,  spread,  apnsm, 
stand,  steal,  sticl^  stibg,  stinh^  stride^  stdte,  awear,  swbi,  awinft  take^  teach,  tear,  tdl,  tlni^ 
ttmu^  tread,  wear,  win,  write? 

Zjomm  XXIL— ViBBa. 
L  Wbstisareda&dsntvsriif   S.  HowmaigrredmklaDtTOTbsareaimT  3.  Wbat  are  tbe  • 
pilMl^  partaof  tha  AUDWiqg  wta:  AUda,  awake^  belay,  bend,  bereave^  beseedi,  be(^  betide^ 
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blend,  bleea,  blow,  build,  burn,  bunt,  catch,  doUie,  cnep,  crow,  cane,  dare,  deal,  dig,  dire, 
dream,  dreaa,  dwell,  freeze,  geld,  gUd,  gird,  grave,  grind,  hang,  heave,  hew,  kneel,  knit,  lade,  laj, 
lean,  leap,  leam,  light,  mean,  mow,  mulct,  pasB,  pay,  pen,  plead,  prove,  quit,  rap,  lesve,  rivc^ 
nioBt,  saw,  Boethe,  shake,  ^pe,  shave,  shear,  shine,  show,  sleep,  slide,  sUl^  Mtam,  sow,  speed, 
spell,  spill,  split,  spoil,  stave,  stay,  string,  strive,  strow,  sweat,  sweeps  swell,  thrive,  throw,  wake, 
wax,  weave,  n-ed,  woop,  wetj  whet,  wiai,  wont,  woik,  wiingf  4.  What  is  a  defective  T«-bt 
C.  "What  TCiba  ore  defecUve? 

Lessoit  XXm.— Pabsdki. 

1,  What  is  required  of  the  pui»l  in  the  Sixth  PrazisT  3.  How  maaj  dedluitiona  are  bera  to 
ba  f^vca  for  each  port  of  spMchf  3.  How  Is  the  following  example  psnedt  "The  freedom 
of  chou»  seems  esBeotlal  to  happiness;  booaose,  {wopaljr  ^eaking^  that  is  not  our  own  wUoh  is 

tapoBod  upon  ua." 

tHvw  pMTWh  In  likA  mAimer,  the  three  Umow  of  the  atatk  CkmpUr,  or  tbe  BUstS  Praatu;  and  then.  If  joa 
ploaae,  you  a»j  correct  oreUy  tbe  three  leMone  of  bad  Enf/UtK  with  whkb  the  Sixth  Cbeptor  eonatadea.] 

LESBOy  XXrV. — PAItTICIPLE8. 
1.  "What  i3  a  Participle,  and  how  la  it  generally  £vmed  ?  2.  How  many  kinds  participlQe 
are  there,  and  what  are  they  called?  3.  What  is  the  imperfect  participle?  4.  What  u  the  per* 
fjctparUc^T  6.  Whatis  the  preperfect  partidide?  6.  How  is  the  flnt  or  iinpecfect  partidite 
fanned  ?  1.  How  is  the  second  or  perfect  portidide  fimned?  S.  How  is  the  tturd  or  preperiect 
participle  formed?  9.  What  are  the  partidpleB  of  the  fidknrlng  verb^  aooorffing  to  the  simpleet 
vxm  of  ooqjugation :  Kepeat,  study,  return,  moom,  seem,  rej^oe,  l^pear,  approtl^  sai^ase^ 
tiiink,  set,  oome^  rain,  stand,  know,  deceive  ? 

Lesson  XXV.— Pabsino. 
1.  What  ia  required  of  tbo  pupil  in  the  Sevbkth  Pbahs?   3.  How  many  deflnitltHis  are  here 
to  bo  given  for  each  part  of  speech  ?   3.  How  is  the  following  example  parsed:  "  Beligion,  rightly 
underwood  and  practised,  has  tho  purest  of  all  joya  attending  it" 

tSam  peree.  In  lUte  meaiier,  the  three  laeeone  of  the  Snmik  ChofUr,  or  Ihe  Snmth  Fmeta;  end  Otea,  if 
jou  pUeae,  yon  maj  oorreet  orelly  tbe  three  lee*ou«  of  bad  gtigUtk,  with  whldk  (be  Bcraoth  Chapter  ooo- 
dadM.] 

Lessoh  XXVI. — Adtxbbb. 
1.  What  Is  on  Advseb,  and  what  is  the  example  given  ?  2,  To  what  general  classes  may  ad^ 
■verbs  bo  reduced  ?  3.  What  are  adverbs  of  time?  4.  What  are  advabs  of  place  ?  5.  What  are 
adverbs  of  dogreo?  G.  What  ore  adverbs  oS  manner?  1.  What  are  ccmjonctive  adverbs?  8. 
Arc  all  the  conjunctive  adverbs  included  in  tbe  first  four  classee?  9.  How  may  the  adverbs  of 
time  be  subdivided  ?  10.  How  may  the  adverbs  of  place  be  subdivided  ?  11.  How  may  the  ad- 
verbs of  degree  be  soIxUvided?  13.  How  may  the  adrerbe  of  manner  be  subdivided?  13. 
What  modiBcatioas  have  adverbs?  14,  How  do  we  oompore  weB,  badtf/  or  O,  MUt^  Meft,  far, 
aaifartht  15.  Of  what  degree  Is  tbe  adverb  raiOert  16.  What  is  said  of  the  oomporisoiL  «f 
adverbs  by  mors  and  moM^  fesf  and  leari  f 

Lesso:«  XXVII.— Pabsiko. 
I.  What  is  required  of  tbe  pupil  in  the  EiOHrn  Praxis?   2.  How  many  definitions  are  here  to 
be  given  for  each  part  of  speedi  ?   3.  How  is  the  following  example  parsed  ?   "  When  was  it 
that  Homo  attracted  most  strongly  the  admiration  of  mankind?" 

(Now  peree,  In  like  auoDev,  the  three  leMOoe  of  the  RigUh  ChppUr,  or  the  JBighth  Pnait;  and  then,  if  roQ 
Ideue.  Tea  nay  eoixwt  onl^  tU  kMOB  of  I«d  J!rvHa\  with  whlBh  the  B^O)  Uiqp^ 

Lesbox  XXVUL— CoxjmroTRnra. 
1.  What  is  a  CoKJUSCTiOif,  and  what  is  the  example  given  ?  2.  Have  we  any  eonnectivo  words 
becddes  the  ooqjnncti(niB  7  3.  How  do  relative  prononns  differ  fix)m  other  connectives  ?  4.  How 
do  conjunctive  adverbs  differ  fituu  otlier  connocttves?  6.  How  do  conjunctions  difTer  fhjm  other 
connectives ?  6.  How  do  prepositions  difibr  from  other  ccmnectivee?  1.  How  are  the  oon- 
junottons  diiided  ?  8.  What  is  a  oopulotivo  coiyunotion  T  9.  What  is  a  diijanctive  coojonction? 
10.  What  are  oammpoixA-n  ccn^junctions?  11.  Whidi  are  tbe  oopalotlve  coqlanctfcmsf  12. 
Whidi  an  the  disjunctive  oonjunctiona?    13.  Which  are  tbe  correqiODSlTe  coqjmictiMis? 

Lessos  XXIX.— PABSnro. 
1.  What  is  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Nnmi  Peaxis?   2.  How  many  deflnitiona  are  hero  to 
be  given  for  each  port  of  speech  ?  3.  How  ia  the  folknving  example  paraed  7   "  If  thou  hast  Atma 
a  good  deed,  boast  not  of  it." 

[Now  pern,  la  Hfce  manner,  the  throe  leeeom  of  the  Sii%tK  OtapUr,  or  tbe  MntA  Prosit:  end  then,  If  yon 
^ease^  7M  ma7  eomet  onUy  Iho  laaioa  of  &a4  AylM,  with  wUA  Oe  IHath 

Lesson  XXX. — PaEPoemoNs. 
L  What  is  a  FBSKMmoir,  and  what  is  the  example  nvm?   3.  Are  the  prepoaitionB  divided 
into  dassoB?  8.  EaveprepodtloiiaaiijgrHiimBtfcalinouflcatfoiisf  4.  How  are  the  prepoittioaa 
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arranged  in  the  listf   6.  What  ara  tlte  preposttttHis  bepnnlDg  with  of — witli  if — with  cf— with 

dt — ^with  et — yrUh/t — with  if — with  mf — ^with  nt — with  of — ^with  pt — with  rf— -with  «f  

iritb  ff— with*/— with  wf  31.  Dobb  this  Urt  oooudn  all  the  words  ^  are  erarned  bi  ^w- 
liahaap'qKieitioiiB? 

1.  What  is  reqairedt^thepv^  in  the  Tenth  Praxis?  2.  How  many  definitifau  are  here  to 
be^veBfijrflMhpartorqwech?  3.  m>v  k  the  fidlowing  example  panedt  "  Never  advattam 
on  too  near  an  ^ipniMdi  to  what  is  erO  7" 

Lesson  XXZIL— IinBBJscTiOHa. 
1.  What  ia  BD  iNTEBJwmoH,  and  what  are  the  examples  giren?  2.  Why  are  InteijecticnB  so 
called?  3.  How  are  the  int^eotinis  arranged  in  the  list?  4.  What  are  the  i&t«jectioDSof  joy? 
— ofpnuse? — eonowT^c/ wonderT— of  wishing  at  earnestness ?•><€ pain  or  fear? — cd*  ctm- 
tempt  ? — of  arersioii  ? — of  calling  abod  ? — of  exultation  ?— of  laughter  T — of  nwhitation  ?-^  call- 
ing to  attration?— <^  calling  to  sileDce  ?— of  surprise  or  honorT — of  langnvf-Hlf  BtoffriiigT— of 
parting  f— of  knowing  or  detecting  ? — of  interrogating  ? 

Lwoir  iXillt— PABSreo. 

1.  What  ia  required  of  the  ptipil  in  the  Elsvxkth  Fkaxis?  How  many  definitions  are  here 
g^ven  fbr  each  put  of  speech?  3,  How  is  the  Ibdlowing  example  parsed?  "01  sooner  shall  the 
earth  and  Stan  ^  into  chaos  I" 

Diow  pwM,  la  Uka  mutMr,  tU  Utrea  Imkrm  <d  the  gltmtutk  Chantm;  or  tk*  m»*mUk  PrmsU;  vA  tbn,  if 
70B  pliua,  7«a  Bugr  aonMt  onl^  Oa  iNm  of  M  JhfflM.  vlft^kh  the  EteTCoUi 


CHAPTER  xm.— FOR  WRITING. 

EXERCISES  IN  ETYMOLOGY. 

tW~  CWbea  tlu  pnpD  hu  baooiiM  funmu  vlth  the  dllllBront  parta  of  ipeedi,  and  their  rlmni  and  modUbm- 
tfanw,  uid  haa  been  walbdtmQj  vtmiaeA  In  etanoloslnl  pantna  and  correotlng.  he  Aonld  wita  omt  the  foUow- 
Inf  axarttoeai  Ito  ipaaah  and  viittaiff  aflHrd  as  uhnok  modea  <t  tmOag  taa  prcfldaaBj  of  Madts,  and 
wdwiabQUiaiaBieiMMylaacBeghtiaBnmrfJatfAQaaiaMar.] 

BXEROISE  L— ABTIGLB& 

L  fteflx  tiie  definite  aitida  to  each  of  the  fblknrfng  nonns:  path,  paths;  ke^  lones;  name, 
names;  page,  pages;  wanl^  wants;  doubt,  doubts;  rotary,  votanes. 

i.  Pmi  tiie  indefinite  artide  to  each  of  the  fi>llowing  nouns:  age,  error,  idei^  omen,  um,  arch, 
bird,  cage,  dream,  empire^  fiirm,  grain,  hcose,  idol,  jay,  king,  lady,  man,  novice,  opinion,  poi^, 
quail,  raven,  sample,  trade,  uucle,  vessel,  window,  youth,  zone,  whirlwind,  union,  onion,  uiut, 
eagl^  houae,  honour,  hoar,  herald,  haUtation,  hospital,  haj^,  harpoon,  ewer,  eye,  humour. 

8.  Insert  the  definite  aitkde  rij^tly  in  the  fiiDowing  pbnses:  Creorge  Seccwd— olr  appearance 
—pert  first— reasons  most  obrfona  good  mao-^wUb  drde-Hnan  of  hmoor— man  of  world — 
<Ad  bodm— common  people  same  perscn— smaller  piece— 4idi  and  poor— first  and  last— all  time 
— great  excess — nine  muses— how  rich  reward— ao  small  nnmber—all  andent  writers— in  nature 
of  things — mndi  better  course. 

4.  Insert  the  iodeflnite  article  lif^tly  in  each  of  the  following  phrases :  new  name — veiy  quick 
moUoD — other  sheep — sudi  power — what  instanoe— great  weight — such  worthy  cause — ^to  great 
difference — high  honour — ^humble  station — universal  law — w^t  strange  event — eo  deep  inter* 
est — as  firm  hope — so  great  wit — ^humorous  story — such  person — few  dollars — ^little  reflection. 

EXERCISE  n.— Nouira 

1.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  fbUowing  nouns;  town,  country,  case,  pin,  needle,  harp,  pen,  sex, 
mah,  arch,  marsh,  monarch,  blemish,  distich,  princess,  gas,  bios^  stiigma,  wo^  grotto,  fdio^ 
punctilic^  ally,  doty,  toy,  money,  entry,  TaSey,  vcdlcy,  balf|  dwari;  strii^  knin^  roo^  muff,  staff, 
dtieC  sbeall  moose,  penny,  ox,  bait,  erratum,  vda,  ihm,  criterion,  bo  las,  rebus,  son-in-law,  pail- 
fill,  man-servan^  feUow-ddzen. 

2.  Write  the  Ibminines  corresponding  to  the  Ibllowiog  nouns:  earl,  fHar,  stag,  lord,  duke, 
marquis,  hero,  oxooator,  nephew,  heir,  actor,  enchanter,  hunter,  prince,  traitor,  lion,  arbiter,  tutor, 
BCHif^ter,  abbot,  master,  unde,  widower,  son,  landgrave. 

3.  Write  the  possessive  case  singular,  of  the  following  noons:  table,  lea^  boy,  torch,  park, 
porch,  p(»ticoy  lynx,  call;  sbcep^  wol^  edio^  fidly,  cavern,  ihther-in-kiw,  conrtmartb],  precipice, 
ooonteea,  lordship. 

4.  Write  the  possessive  case  plural,  of  the  following  nouns:  priest,  tutor,  scholar,  mountain, 
tH^j  comtin',  Judge,  t/UkeD,  woman,  Mrrant^  writer,  grandmother. 
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5.  Writ©  the  pcwwdve  caae,  both  dngolar  and  phinJ,  of  the  foUowtog  noma:  body,  fiux^, 
lady,  attorney,  negro,  noDck)^  lUe,  brother,  deer,  diikl,  -wife,  goose,  bean,  envoy,  ^aUtt,  bm^ 
flile^  wretch. 

EXERCISE  IIL— ADJECTIVES 

1.  Annex  a  actable  noon  to  each  of  the  ftdlowing  adjectives,  without  repeating  any  word: 
good,  great,  tall,  wise,  atroDft  dw^  dangerous  dismal,  drow^,  twenty*  dHBcaltpale,  livid, 
ripe,  delioious,  ebcvmy,  lunj,  conTeoieat,  beny,  disastrous  tenfUc^  neoenary.  Thiu-*^p)od 

taaTMera,  to. 

1  Place  a  suital^  a^JocOve  before  eadii  of  the  Sillowlag  noune,  wltlioat  ngeaHag  iqy  want: 
man,  son,  merchant,  work,  feooe,  fear,  poverty,  picture,  prince,  deli^,  BXispeose,  devloe^  MBaB, 
actions.  Thus— wCm  man,  tc 

3.  Write  the  forms  in  which  the  foUowing  at^ectivee  are  compared  by  inflection,  or  change  o[ 
fiHin :  black,  bri^t,  short,  wMte,  dd,  hij^  wet,  big,  ftw,  lovely,  dry,  ftt,  good,  bad,  little,  mudi, 
many,  far,  true,  jus^  vast 

4.  Write  tiie  fiNrma  in  whidi  the  foDowing  adjectivee  are  oompaied,  using  the  ftdverbe  of  in> 
crease:  detightftd,  oomfortable,  agreeable,  ptoaaantt  fcrtunata,  vab^e,  wretched,  vMd,  VaOA, 
p(Hgnuit,  excellent,  sinoere,  honest,  oorreot 

6.  Write  the  fomw  in  which  the  following  a^ectives  are  oompared,  using  the  comparatiTfl 
adverbs  of  inferiority  or  dinunutioa:  objectionable,  formidable,  Ibrdble,  comely,  pleaaDft  obvion^ 
oenaoratde^  pnidentt  imprudent,  imperii  pleasant,  unpleasant. 

BXEBGI8B  IT^FBONOUN& 

L  Write  ttM  noBiiiistive  plonl'c^  flie  fiiUowlDg  jmnoanB:  I,  Hboa,  he,  Aa,  it,  yrtat,  irhld), 
what^  that,  as. 

2.  Write  tiie  oi^ecthra  singular  of  the  following  ^oDOons:  I,  Own,  hc^  ahc^  who,  whk^ 
wha^  that,  as. 

3.  Write  the  following  worda  in  their  oustomary  and  proper  ftirms:  he'a.her'a,  it'^  our*!,  yoor'a, 

thsir's,  who's,  mesd^  h&elf|  theirselves. 

4.  Write  together  in  declension  the  foUowii^  pronouns,  accessing  to  the  agreement  of  each 
two:  I  mysEO^  thou  thyself;  he  UmselC  she  hera^  it  itself 

6.  Be>write  the  following  sentences,  and  make  them  good  English:  "Nor  is  the  criminal  bind- 
ing any  thing :  but  was,  his  sel^  being  boond."—  Wr^a  Gratn.,  p.  193.  "  The  writer  surely 
did  not  mean,  that  the  work  was  preparing  its  eelC" — lb.  "  May,  or  eon,  in  its  sel^  denotes  poe- 
dbility," — Ih.,  p.  316.  "  CoDaequoDtly  tl^ee  in  connection  with  the  remaining  pronouns  respect- 
ively, sboold  be  written, — he,  hiM  «e{^,-— «he,  har  *^;—yo  or  you,  yow  fdna  ;  thqr,  A«ir  tekm.^ 
—lb.,  p.  154.  "Lest  tb^  beaoons  ba  lost  to  the  view,  and  ttieir  edvea  wrecked  oa  the  Aoata 
of  destraction."— i&,  p^  l&K.  "In  the  regal  sfyle^  aa  genwally  in  tbe  Bsoood  peraon,  the  nngular 
noon  is  added  to  the  plural  proooon,  mnef^." — GkvtMffa  Gram.,  p.  76.  "  E^ch  has  ifs  peculiar 
advantages." — Ib^  p.  283.  "  Who  bis  owiuelf  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree." — Tha 
iWmd;iv,302.  "It  ia  (Ufacolt  to  kwk  inwardly  on  oneael£"--jMnMj  </ T.  Lit.  OonvmUtm, 
p.  26f . 

BXERCISK  v.— VBRBa 

1.  Write  fiio  four  prindpal  parts  of  each  tiie  fbllowiug  veri3S :  slip,  thrill,  earea^  foree^ 
release^  crop^  try,  die,  obey,  delay,  destroy,  deny,  buy,  oomo,  do,  fbed,  lie,  say,  buaa,  pretend, 
delivejT  arre<t 

2.  Write  the  following  preterits  each  in  its  approfHlate  fbrm:  ozprest^  stripy  dn^t,  Jnmpt^ 
piest,  tojg^  wfaip^  link^  pn>p^  flx^  crD8^  atep^  iSgtreit,  goabL  oooftsL  mut  iktaiL  kist  fUBcusL 
taokt 

3.  Write  the  fitUowing  veiba  In  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  seeood  pentm  liimalar: 
move,  strive,  please,  ream,  oonlbss,  fix,  deny,  survive,  know,  go,  ootdo^  don^  km,  pursue,  mllmd, 
surpass,  oonquer,  deliver,  enlighten,  protect,  poliih. 

i.  Writo  the  following  verbs  in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  peraon  einsular:  leave, 
seem,  search,  impeach,  fear,  redress,  oomply,  bestow,  do^  woo,  sue,  view,  ^lure,  rely,  beset,  re- 
lease, be,  bias,  compel,  degrade,  effiioe,  gamish,  handle,  induce. 

6.  Write  the  following  verbs  in  the  subjottctive  mood,  present  tense,  in  the  three  pwsons 
ringular:  serve,  shon,  turn,  learn,  find,  wldi,  throw,  dream,  poeaeee,  datoi^  disarm,  alknr,  pro- 
tend, expose,  alarm,  deprive^  tran^rees. 

EXERCISE  VL—VERBa 

1.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  first  person  singular  oi  the  active  verb  amuae,  conjugated  afBnna" 
tively. 

2.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  second  person  Angular  of  the  neuter  verb  sit,  conjugated  aflRrmatively 
in  the  solemn  style. 

3.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  tlurd  person  angular  of  the  active  verb  apoA,  conjugated  affinoa" 
lively  in  the  compound  form. 

4.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  first  person  plural  of  the  pasove  verb  be  reduced,  ooi^ugated  affitma- 
tavely.  a 

5.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  second  person  plural  of  the  Mtire  rerb  bee,  conjugated  n^ativflly. 
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«.  Write a^noprii  oTttN  tUrd penon ^anl  of  th*  BMter neb  sAm^  OMjapMLintang. 

7.  Write  a  synopda  of  the  flrat  penoa  siiigular  of  the  aetiTd  verb  derive,  orajogited  interro^ 
iUtc^  and  nagrtfarcly. 

EXERCISE  VII— PARTIOIPLEa. 

1.  Write  the  rimple  imperfect  pu^pl«s  of  tfae  Mlowing  voti:  belong,  provoke,  dagiade, 
impress,  fly,  do,  surrey,  vie,  coo^  let,  hit,  put,  d^er,  difller,  remember. 

2.  Write  the  perfect  participles  of  the  fbUowing  verbs:  turn,  bora,  learn,  deem,  oowd,  chooMi 
draw,  hear,  lend,  sweep,  tear,  tiiruat,  steal,  write,  delay,  imply,  exist 

3.  Write  the  prepofeot  partididea  of  the  following  v«rt»:  dapm^  din^  dniy,  Tibe^  fomkiL 
bear,  set,  mt,  lay,  mix,  speak,  sleei^  allot 

4.  Write  the  fcUowii^ paztioiplM  each  In  its  appnqxiate  form:  dipt,  dedrt,  matfctt  eqaipt  in- 
gulft,  embanast,  astonUit,  toet,  emboet,  abaorpt,  attadrt,  gaOA,  soakt,  hadct 

5.  Write  the  ngalar  participles  whidi  are  now  generaUy  iweftmd  to  the  fUlowIng  Irregnlar 
ones:  hkaA,  blest,  dad,  curst,  diven,  drest,  graven,  hovea,  bewn,  kitelt^  least*  leapt,  learnt,  Itt^ 
mown,  mulct,  past,  pent,  quit,  riveo,  roast,  sawn,  sodden,  shaven,  Bbom,  sown,  striven,  strown, 
sweat,  swoQen,  thriven,  waxen. 

6.  Write  the  irregular  partio^daa  iriiich  are  oommooly  preftsred  to  the  fidlowii!^  regular  ooee: 
•bided,  bended,  builded,  binated,  oatched,  creeped,  dealed,  d^sed,  dwelled,  frrased,  grinded, 
knitted,  layed,  meaned,  piqred,  reaved,  alided,  Reeded,  ^Iftto^  stringed,  sweated,  throwed, 
marec^  woepe^  winded. 

BZBRCXSB  TQL— ABVSBBS,  Ae. 
1.  Oompare  tbe  folknHng  adverbs:  soon,  often,  long,  Ikst,  near,  eariy,  well,  badly  or  iD,  BUte^ 
KQcfa,  fkr,  fbith. 

3.  I^ace  the  comparative  adveriM  of  increeae  before  eadi  tbe  followbg  adverbs:  jnaify, 
foiriy,  sweetly,  eameetly,  patiently,  completely,  fortunately,  profitably,  eadly. 

3.  Place  tiie  oomparative  adverbs  of  diminution  before  eaoi  <^  the  foDowing  adverbs:  secret^, 
Ifily,  liberally,  ftvour^y,  powerflilly,  BoI«nnly. 

4.  Insutsoitriilaconjnnc^knis  in  place  the  fo&owfi^dadies:  Love— fidelU;y  are  inseparaUa, 
Se  shy  «f  partiea— ftcUDns.   Do  well — boast  not   Tmmm  time— it  flies.  There  would  be  few 

Kapers — do  time  were  lost   Be  not  proud — thou  art  human.   I  saw— it  was  oeocasary.  Wis- 
m  is  better — wealth.   Nattier  be— I  can  do  it  Wisdom — ftrfly  governs  us.   Take  care— thou 
fiUL   Though  I  should  boast — am  I  nothing. 

6.  Insert  suitable  {tfepositions  in  place  of  the  fiidlowit^  daahea :  Plead— the  dmnb.  Qualifr 
tiiyaelf— action — study.  Think  ottea — tbe  worth — time.  Live — peace — all  men.  Keep— oMn- 
pcuB.  Jest  not— serious  snt^ects.  Take  no  part — dander.  Guilt  starts — its  own  shadow.  Grudge 
not — giving.  Go  not — sleep — malice.  Debate  not — temptation.  Depend  not — the  stores — 
othera.   Contend  not— trifles.   Uany  foil— gratiiing— things— their  readk   Be  deaf— detraction. 

A.  Oorreot  the  Uknriw  aaiiteiioea,  and  adrat  tbe  farte^eetions  to  fee  emotions  expressed  bgr 
fiieoUwrwards:  Abal  ahal  lamandaoe.  HevI  lol  lamtfaod.  H61  beMia  Avaontl  tbto 
Mty.  Ah  t  what  nonsense,  ^ig^hol  lamdeUgJited.  Qstl  itltoontemptEble.  OhI  fia-Uiat 
^Mpattwttoglowl   Ahl  iAatwtaiarii«plMitau^arsl 


PABTHL 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  reUtionj  agreemmt,  goTanimefpt,  and  anaage- 
ment^  of  words  in  sentences. 

The  relatum  of  words  is  their  leference  to  other  words,  or  their  depen- 
dence according  to  the  sense. 

The  ttgreemeta  of  words  is  their  similaiity  in  person,  number,  gender, 
case,  mood,  tense,  or  form. 

The  gwemment  of  words  is  that  ^wer  which  one  word  has  over  an 
other,  to  cause  it  to  assume  some  particular  modification. 

^e  arrangeTnent  of  words  is  their  collocation,  or  relative  position,  in 
a  sentence. 

CHAPTER  L— SENTENCES. 

A  Sentence  is  an  assraahk^  of  words,  makiiw  complete  sense,  md  al- 
ways oontwting  a  nommatiye  and  a  verb ;  as,  "  Reward  sweetens  labonr." 
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The  principal  jaarts  of  a  Beatence  are  usually  three  ;  namely,  the  sub- 
ject, or  nommatiTe, — ^the  attribute,  or  finite  vsbb, — and  tho  case  pot 
after,  or  the  object^  governed  the  verb :  as,  "Crimes  deaervepn- 
iehment." 

The  other  or  avhordinate  parts  depend  upon  these,  either  as  jaimuy 
or  as  secoadary  at^'uruUa;  as,  "Sigh  crimes  Jtu^y  deserve  very  ttwre 

punishments." 

Sentences  are  usually  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compoitnd.f 

A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  consists  of  one  single  assertion, 
supposition,  command,  question,  or  ezclfunation ;  as,  "  David  and 
Jonathan  loved  each  other." — "If  thine  enemy  hunger/'—"  Do  vi<^nce 
to  no  man." — "  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?" — 1  Cor.^  is,  1  "  What  iminortal 
glory  shall  I  have  acquired  1'* — HooKE  :  Mur.  JSeq.j  p.  71. 

A  compound  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  consists  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple ones  either  expressly  or  tacitly  connected ;  as,  "  Send  men  to  Joppa, 
and  call  for  Simon,  wJ^se  surname  is  Peter  ;  who  shall  tell  thee  wonls, 
whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved." — ActSy  xi,  13.  "  The 
more  the  works  of  Oowper  are  read,  the  more  his  readers  will  find  r»8oa 
to  admire  the  variety  and  the  extent,  the  graces  and  the  ene^,  of  fah 
literary  talents." — Hatlet  :  Mur.  Seq.,  p.  250. 

A  clause,  or  member,  is  a  subdivision  of  a  compound  sentence ;  and 
is  itself  a  sentence,  either  simple  or  compound  :  as,  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink." 
— Frov.j  XXV,  21.$ 

Aphrtue  is  two  or  more  words  which  express  some  relation  of  dififerrat 
ideas,  but  no  entire  proposition  :  as,  "  By  the  means  appointed."— "To 
be  plain  with  you." — "Having  loved  his  own." 

Words  that  are  omitted  by  ellipsis,  and  that  are  necessarily  understood 

*  This  poBltloti  U  deoiad  bj  soma  grammuUDK.  One  r«oent  Batbor  mjt,  "Tbe aMeet Mottot property W 
oalled  o:ia  of  tha  prioolpkl  parU  of  a.  sentence ;  m  It  belong*  only  to  •oroe  MatencM,  Mid  then  li  depe&deM  « 
the  rerb,  vhleh  It  modlSeB  or  expUlDB." — OoodMot^i  Oratn.,  p.  ST.  Thle  1>  eonifflteBl  enough  vlth  the  netiH, 
tlutt,  "  An  laBaltlTQ,  with  or  wlUiont  e  eubetentlTe,  maj  be  U«  oltjeet  <t^  a  tratutUv*  verb  ;  ee,  >  I  wieb  (e  rid*,' 
*I  wish  volt  Ut  ride.'  p.  8T,    Or,  with  the  contrary  noUou,  tbtX,  "An  InflnltiTe  mejbe  lite  «ttjett  «f  t 

prepogilton,  expressed  or  nnderstood ;  u,  '  I  wteh  for  yo»  to  ride.'  " — m±  Bnt  if  the  ofajpct  punned  br 
the  verb,  ts  alweya  e  mere  qaellfjrlng  ftiUunct,  «  mere  "  ezpUoeUon  of  the  attrihate,"  p.  SS,)  tuv  dilEnU 
from  en  adrerh  1  "  Adrerba  era  words  OMUd  to  verb*,  and  sometlmee  to  other  wmrdii,  to  m»attfw  tlwlr  Mee- 
log."— n.,  p.  33.  And  if  Inftnitlres  end  other  mere  adjaneU,  may  be  the  otjeeta  vUch  make  rene  tnaridn, 
how  ehaU  a  transitive  verb  be  known  f  Thefbot  is,  that  the  true  otjectof  tbe  trandtive  Terb  ii«iM4^tksfri» 
efpol  parta  of  the  sentenoo,  end  that  the  Infinitive  mood  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  eneh  an  ot^eoi. 

t  Some  writers  distinguish  sentences  as  being  of  tAres  kloda,  simple,  and  eomples,  and  campoumi;  bnt,  b 
this  work,  care  baa  not  la  general  l>een  taken  to  discriminate  between  oomplez  aentenees  and  eompooad.  A  Ue 
author  states  the  dUCdrenee  thus :  "  A  aentenoe  containing  bnt  one  propoidtloD  is  afnifrie  ;  a  aenteaM  ooataWn 
fro  propositions,  one  of  which  modifies  the  other,  is  eompUz ;  a  eenteaoe  eontaining  two  propealtieM  wUeb  is 
no  way  modify  each  other.  Is  eon^wund." — Ctrttnt'M  Anal^i,  p.  6.  The  term  oompouitd,  aa  apfiied  te  iot- 
tances,  is  not  usuol^  so  reetrloted.  An  other,  using  the  same  terms  fbr  a  verr  diflbrent  dtiislaii,  expUias  thcis 
thns:  "A  iSJntpIs  Ssntenee  eontalns  bnt  one  snt^eot  and  one  attribute  i  as, '  Tne  stoi  sJUim*  A  Oeawfer  Sn- 
ttnee  eontalns  two  or  more  sutOeets  ot  tile  aame  attrtbnta.  or  two  or  more  attrlbutea  at  the  aame  su^eM : 
'  The  sun  and  the  store  shine.'  'Ttie  snurtoM  and  eet&'  '  The  sun  and  the  stars  rise  and  asL'  A  Comptmni  S*»- 
tsnee  is  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  or  complex  eentencee  united :  as,  '  The  «un  aMnea,  and  tha  Man  tmniit: 
'The  tunriaetvai  ssts,  as  the  earth  reeolees:'" — Pimuo't  Bnalith  TtocAer.  p^  10:  jltMUStfeoi  Ormm.,  pp- 13, 
148,  and  146.  Tills  notion  of  a  oompitK  asntmee  Is  not  more  common  than  Oreena'at  nor  u  it  yet  appareat,  tbst 
the  usual  divlsiau  of  aentenees  into  two  kinds  ought  to  give  place  to  any  tripartite  dMribatloB. 

X  The  terms  elaiMS  and  memftsr,  la  grammar,  appear  to  hare  been  senerally  naed  as  worda  ayuonymeas:  bat 
aome  authors  have  thought  It  eooTenlent  to  discriminate  them,  as  ha^ng  dUbrent  aenaea.  HUey  eaya,  "  Tbc« 
parta  of  a  eonleoco  whieh  are  separated  by  oommaa,  are  ealled  elHwsss;  and  those  separated  by  seiptestnea,  ars 
called  mmb»r»."—BiU^»  Orarn.,  a,  66.  W.  Allen  toooonfinee  the  former  term  to  simple  members:  "A  earn. 
poand  sentence  ia  formed  by  nnitlng  two  or  more  simple  aentenoee:  as,  Han  Is  mortal,  and  IUb  la  oMoeTMia. 
Eaohof  theseslmpleBentencesisoaUedaelatus.  When  themem^a of aeompanndsfoiteacaareeomplex, they sre 
tubdividsd  Into  ctOKsss;  as.  Virtue  leads  to  honor,  and  Insoree  tme  happiness;  bat  viae  degrades  the  nader- 
■tandlng,  and  U  sneceeded  by  Iniamy." — AUm'a  Oram.,  p.  1S8.  By  aome  authora,  the  terms  elMtse  and ptooM 
are  often  eareteasly  confounded,  eaeh  iMdng  applied  with  no  eort  or^  regard  to  Its  proper  import,  nos,  whtse 
h.  Hurray  and  Us  copyists  expound  their  text  about  "  the  pnpU's  oomporing  ft«qaeotly,"  even  the  mlaor 
^nwB,  "  ooTitpMtna /requ4tUljl,  ii  absurdly  called  a  elaKae;  "an  entire  (Mmm  of  a  aenteDee."~^ee  Jfitmq^t 
£rnm..p.lT9:  Atger't,  t\i  lfuift,mi  Ingertoir»,160;  Mercfmfs,6ii  A.  C.  firmftft's,  162;  WM».iitSL, 
150.  The  term  sentenoe  also  Is  sometimes  groesly  mlsi^i^led.  Thue,  by  R.  €.  Smith,  the  triuaaM  "Jamm  ms 
WilUam"  "  Thomas  and  John,"  and  othen  simitar,  are  called  "  sentences."— SmUJt's  Ana  Onm.,  ppk  I  sad 
10.  Bo  Weld  abanrdly  wrltea  aa  follows :  "  A  wfeole  asnCsnee  Is  ftvqnently  the  t^eet  of  a^mpoaitlon;^  'The 
eilme  of "  "  -    -  -  -.-       .  _  -.  — 

Bdltton,] 
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in  order  to  comj^te  the  conBtmction,  (and  only  such,)  mast  be  supplied 
in  mrsiiig. 

The  leading  principles  to  be  obaerved  in  the  construction  of  sentences, 
are  embraced  in  the  following  twenty-four  rules,  which  are  arranged,  as 
nearl;  as  possible,  in  the  onur  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX 
Rcu  I — ^AsncLES. 
Articles  relate  to  ihe  noons  which  they  limit 

RdLS  n.  NOHINATITES. 

A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  must  be  in 
the  nominatire  case. 

Rule  in. — ^Appoemox. 
A  Noon  or  a  personal  Pronoun  used  to  explain  a  preceding  noun  or 
pronoun,  is  put,  07  apposition,  in  the  same  case. 

RULB  IV.  PoBBiaSITBS. 

A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  governed  by  the  name 
cf  the  thing  possessed. 

Bulb  V. — Objxcuvxs, 
A  Noon  or  a  Pronoun  made  the  object  of  an  active-transitive  verb  or 
participle,  is  governed  by  it  in  the  objective  case. 

Rule  TL — Samb  Cases. 

A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  put  after  a  verb  or  participle  not  transitive, 
in  case  with  a  preening  noun  or  pronoun  referring  to  the  same 

Rulb  VIL — OanoTtvxs. 
A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  made  the  object  of  a  preposition,  is  governed  1^ 
it  in  the  objective  c^. 

Rule  VDI. — Nok.  Abbolutx.  ' 
A  Nonn  or  a  Pronoun  is  put  absolute  in  the  nominative,  when  its  case 
depends  on  no  other  word. 

RcLB  IX — Ajxixonvxs. 
Adjectives  xelate  to  nouns  or  pronouns. 

Rule  X. — Provounb. 
A  Pronoun  must  agree  with  its  antecedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun 
vhichit  r^nesents,  in  person,  number,  and  gender. 

Rule  XL — PROKOCva. 

When  the  antecedent  is  a  collective  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  plural- 
ity, the  Pronoun  must  agree  with  it  in  the  plural  number. 

RUUI  XH  PRONOUNB. 

When  a  Pronoun  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  by  and,  it 
most  agree  with  them  jointly  in  the  plural,  because  they  are  taken 

together.   

RpLK  XHL — ^PaoNoraB. 

When  a  Pronoun  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  by  or  or  nor, 
it  most  agree  wii^  them  singly,  and  not  as  if  taken  together. 
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RuLB  XIV.— FiKiM  Veebs. 
Every  finite  Verb  must  agree  with  its  subject,  ornominative,  in  person 
and  number. 

Rule  5V. — FnfxtB  Verb*. 
When  the  nomiuAtire  is  a  collective  noun  conveying  the  idea  of 
plarali^,  the  Verb  must  agree  with  it  in  the  plural  number. 

EtJLB  XVL— Fiitrre  Verbs. 
When  a  Verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  bv  and,  it  most 
agree  with  them  jointly  in  the  plural,  because  they  are  taJcen  together. 

RuLB  XVJL— FiNiTK  Verbs. 
When  a  Verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by  or  or  nor,  it 
must  agree  with  them  singly,  and  not  as  if  taken  together. 

RtTLB  XVITI — iMj-mmvJB. 

The  Infinitive  Mood  is  governed  in  general  by  the  preposition  to, 
which  commonly  connects  it  to  a  finite  verb. 

RcLE  XIX. — IimnrnvBs. 
The  active  verbs,  bid,  dare,  feel^  hear^  let,  mcJcA,  need,  see,  and  their 
participles,  usually  take  the  Infinitive  after  them  without  the  preposi- 
tion TO. 

Rule  XX. — ^Paiiticiplks. 
Participles  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  else  aro  governed  by  prep- 
ositions. 

Rdls  XXL — Adterbb. 
Adverbs  relate  to  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs. 

Bou  XXn. — Comtvscnom. 
Conjunctions  connect  words,  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences. 

Ecu  XXIIL^PRBPosmoKs. 
Prepositions  show  the  relations  of  wordfl,  and  of  the  things  or  thoughts 
expressed  by  them.   

BVLI  XXIV. — ISTBiUSOnOKS. 

Interjections  have  no  dependent  construction ;  they  are  put  absolute, 
either  alone,  or  witii  other  words. 

GBNERAI,  OR  CBITIOAL  0B8ERTATI0JTS  ON  SYNTAX. 
Oas- 1. — An  expUoatiDQ  of  ths  relfttioo,  ■greemeat,  gormuneait,  sad  amngNoent,  of  words 
in  Mnteuces,  constitutes  that  part  of  gnmnutr  irtiidi  we  call  Syaiea.  But  numj  gnunoiariana, 
tepneetiUxig  thiabnmcdi  of  their  sabject  as  consisting  of  two  parts  only,  "  concord  and  government," 
BBtj  littlo  or  nothing  of  tiie  rdation  and  atrangemaU  of  words,  except  as  these  are  involved  in  the 
others.   The  four  things  are  eaaentiBlly  difEbrent  in  their  nature,  as  ma,y  be  seen  hy  the  definitions 

gnn  sitovo,  jet  not  so  distioct  in  practice  that  they  can  well  be  made  the  bans  of  any  perfect 
vimon  of  the  roles  of  Byntsz.  I  have  tfaer^^re,  onthisoocasion,  preferred  the  ord«- of  the  parts 
of  qieedt;  each  of  wfakm  will  fbrm  a  chapter  in  the  Sjoitax  of  this  woric,  as  each  Ibrms  a  chaptw 
In  ttie  Etymology. 

Obs.  2. — Agnemaa  and  eoaeord  an  one  and  the  same  thing.  SdaUm  and  agreement,  UmA 
Afferent,  may  yet  oirinoide,  and  be  taken  together.  The  latter  Is  moreover  natnraUy  dUed  to  & 
fiwmer.  Seven  of  the  ten  parts  of  ^leech  are,  wtth  a  few  exoqitioDS,  InoapaWe  rfany  agreement: 
cf  these  the  nslotiim  and  tim  must  be  erplained  tn  parring;  and  all  reguieite  agreemsnileiiweetL 
any  of  the  rest,  is  confined  to  words  that  r^ate  to  each  other.  For  one  word  may  rHate  to  an 
other  and  not  agree  with  it;  but  there  is  never  any  tteceatary  agreement  between  words  that  have 
sot  a  reloMofl  one  to  tba  other,  or  a  connexion  according  to  the  sense.  Any  similarity  lia{^mng 
between  uooonnocted  words,  is  no  syntaotioal  ooooord,  tboos^  U  may  nuik  the  terms  in  the  sama 
daas  eljjmdaginl^. 
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On.  3.— From  tliese  obnmtfoni  tt  wbj  ba  wm,  that  the  moit  inqKCtant  m&  aort  oaaift^ 
bADrive  principle  <tf  EnglfBh  ajntax,  tbe  rimple  Jbfariwnof  vcr^  aooording  to  aeMmei.  To 
this  bead  alone,  ou^t  to  be  referred  all  the  rules  of  conatructicmby  vhich  our8rtidea,oarnomfna' 
ttvea,  our  adjectives,  our  partiotplea,  oar  adverbs,  our  coi^uootioas,  our  prepositioDs,  and  our  in- 
teijectioDS,  are  to  be  parsed.  To  the  orduta^  BTiitaotical  use  of  any  of  tliese,  do  rules  of  concord, 
government  or  poeitioa,  can  at  all  ^>pl7.  Yet  bo  defective  and  erroneous  are  the  schemes  of 
eyntax  which  are  eominonly  found  in  our  Engliflb  gnunmais,  that  no  rules  of  simple  relation,  none 
whicb  any  of  the  above-named  parts  of  speech  can  be  conidstently  parsed,  are  hi  gen»al  to  be 
foaoA  m  thetn.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  fhia  censure,  they  are  very  few,  and  in  treatisee 
still  marked  with  glarug  defects  in  regud  to  the  sjmtax  of  some    these  parts  of  speech. 

Ons.  i. — Grammarians,  of  courae,  do  not  MVcet  &lsehoods  intentionally ;  but  it  is  lamentable  to 
see  how  often  they  pervert  doctrine  by  untrutha  uttered  i^orantly.  It  is  tho  design  of  tl^ 
pandect,  to  make  eveiy  one  who  reads  it^  an  intelligent  judge  of  the  perveraioiu,  as  well  as  of  the 
true  doctrines,  of  Snglish  grammar.  The  ibUowmg  citatioiis  will  show  him  the  scope  and  parts 
whidi  have  commonly  been  assigned  to  our- syntax:  "The  construction  of  sentences  depends 
princ^ally  upcu  the  concord  or  agreement,  and  the  regimm  or  g»v«Twmmt,  of  words.  "-^-Xow^A'a 
OnmL,  pi  68;  OkurdiSffa,  180.  "Wcffda  in  sentences  have  a  tuc^M  rdaHoa  to  one  another; 
oamdy,  that  of  (hncord  or  Agreement ;  and  thai  of  Qavemnwnt  or  Xnflaeoce."-— Adam't 
Laiia  and  EngUA  Grammar,  p.  151.  "The  third  part  of  Grammar  is  STtrrij;  which  treats  of 
the  agreemeni  and  amstnidion  of  words  in  a  senteooe." — IL  0.  Qrwn/la  GrammatKOl  TeU-Boek, 
p.  15.  "  Syntax  prindpally  consists  two  parts,  Oonoord  and  OovenmenV^ — Murray's  Gram^ 
p.  142;  lageTBoffa,  110;  Alger't,  61;  B.  C.  SmiOCs,  119;  and  many  others.  " Syntax  consista 
oftwo parts,  a»ia»r(i and  (%»wriunm/."—Xw^^  Wrigh£»,\24.  "TheRules 

of  ^tKC  Toaj  all  be  Indnded  xaAat  fhtce  beadL  Omeord,  GovemmMt,  and  iMffon."— AtOfoM'f 
£  Qmm^  pi  87.  '*i\)fWmmeeiuasjilEic«wbkaia  word  occupies  in  a  sratence."— /ft;  "Thew 
rates  may  be  mostly  ranked  under  the  two  heads  of  agrmneni  and  ffjvenmeat;  the  romamder 
may  be  tenned  miBeeBaneova^' — Natimg't  Gram^  p^  92.  "Syntax  treats  of  the  agreement, 
enuoent  and  proper  arrangement  ol  words  in  a  aenteaee." — iVosf;  JX  of  Oram.,  p.  43.  This 
last-named  auuor,  in  touching  the  text  of  tny  books,  haa  often  eom^Oed  it,  as  be  does  here ;  but 
my  definitiras  of  the  ientea  he  copied  withwt  maning  them  much.  Tho  borrowing  occurred  as 
early  as  1838,  and  I  add  this  notice  now,  lest  any  should  suppose  me  tiie  pb^jarist 

Qm.  6. — Host  our  En^ish  grammars  bare  more  ndcs  of  syntax  than  are  needed,  and  yet 
are  very  defloient  in  mieh  as  are  needed.  To  say,  as  sfsne  do,  that  wides,  adjectives,  and  parti- 
ciples, agres  with  nouns,  is  to  teach  Greek  ae  Latin  syntax,  and  not  Englieh.  To  throw,  as 
Nutting  does,  the  whole  syntax  of  advrabs  into  a  remark  on  attch  a  rule  of  o/greemtmi,  is  to  choose 
disorder  for  its  own  s^ce.  To  say,  with  Frost,  Hall,  Smitii,  Ferley,  Eirklura,  Sanborn,  Band,  and 
others,  The  nominative  case  gooema  the  verb  in  number  and  p^soo,"  and  again,  "  A  verb  must 
agrae  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  person,"  is  to  confound  the  meaning  cXgovenmeat 
and  agraemmt,  to  say  the  same  thing  in  dififerent  words,  and  to  leave  tlw  subject  of  a  verb  still 
withoatanile:  tor  rnlea  of  goveroinent  are  ai^jUoable  cmly  to  the  woida  ^overwt^  and  nothing 
ever  agrees  with  that  which  governs  it*  To  say,  with  Hurray  and  others,  "Fartidples  have  ue 
same  government  aa  the  verbs  fit)m  which  they  are  derived,"  is  to  say  nothing  by  which  either 
verbs  or  participles  may  be  parsed,  or  any  of  their  errors  corrected :  those  many  giammaiians, 
therefore,  who  make  this  their  only  rule  lor  partidples,  leavo  them  all  without  any  syntax.  To 
say,  with  Hurray,  Alger,  and  others,  "Adverbs,  Oumgh  ffuy  Tiave  no  govemmeni  ofcaae,  tense,  kc^ 
require  an  apprc^rialo  aUuaHiim  in  ttie  BMiteDoe^"  ia  to  squander  words  at  random,  and  leave  the 
important  question  unanswered,  *■  To  what  do  adverbs  relate?"  To  say  ag^  with  the  same 
gentlemen,  "  ConjnnotionB  connect  fta  mme  mooda  and  tenaea  <^  verba,  and  awaoi  nouns  and  pro- 
Doan^"  is  to  put  an  ungrammatical,  obscure,  and  useless  aasertion,  in  ^  place  of  an  important 
rule.  Tosaymerely,  "  Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case^**  iato  reetau  the  ^tax  (n  {Hep* 
options  <xi  a  rule  that  never  applies  to  them,  but  which  is  meant  tmly  for  one  tiie  constructions 
of  the  objective  caaa  To  say,  as  many  do^  "Inteijections  require  the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun 
of  the  flnit  person  after  them,  and  the  nonunative  case  of  the  sec^xid,"  is  to  tell  what  is  utt^^ 
filse  aa  the  words  stand,  and  by  no  means  true  in  the  sense  which  the  authors  intend  flnal^, 
to  Buppoao,  with  Murray,  that,  "the  Inteijection  doea  m>t  require  a  distinct,  tgipropriaie  rule,"  is  hi 

■  In  Hw  Torj  ttatun  of  tbfnf^  bH  agwewmtf  «owM  In  wmeanwoa,  ewrfMpoi>4eiMe.  vmftmlty,  rimflari^, 
•kdhmm,  aqoaU^:  bnt  gotvrmutit  la  dtrMtfam,  control,  nnlatlon,  rMtndnt,  tafluenoe,  uthoriUtro  leqvW- 
ttoD,  with  tbe  Im^nHaD  of  LManftlitr.  TbaX  Unh  prt^ertfai  «iisht  to  be  u  ftr  dlittagoMwd  in  mmnur,  aa 
nerer  to  b*  BuppoNd  to  eo-exbt  In  tbe  Mim  tmu  mm  nnder  the  Mine  dRnmiitMicea,  mnet  be  inaoUiHtlo  every 
Teaaiiner.  Borne  gremTnerlana  »ho  eeera  to  hSTe  been  not  ahnye  Buvue  of  thle,  heve  nerertbden  egreghy^ 
forgotton  U  Kt  ttsM  Hids  NnttlDK,  in  tbe  fbHovintt  renurfc,  expraMM  a  tnis  doetdnt,  tboogfa  he  baa  wrftton 
UwlA  no  great  BMonav:  "A  word  inparmttg  itorer  gorenie  the  Mune  wort  wMcA  It  qnaUfiee,  <»■  wltb  whieh 
U  eitreee."— fV«e««ii  Oram.,  p.  108.  Yet,  In  hie  sjmUj:,  In  wWch  he  pretends  to  Boparate  ■greeinent  ftom  gov- 
eranien%  bo  ftemeebUlIrBt  Title  undpr  the  Utter  head  thu«:  "Tho  nominative  caae  notitrfM  a  verb.  —lb.,  p. 
M.  Lindler  Hamv  reeoRntsee  no  mrh  jtoveminotit  »■  tW«i  bnt  leeiiia  to  ^ppoao  bto  imla  for  the  Bp»aw»t 
of  a  verb  with  Ita  nominative  to  bo  mifflrient  for  both  verb  »nrt  nomlnatlTe.  He  appmn.  howovet,  not  to  bare 
known  that  a  word  doea  not  afireo  Fypt«M(e«ny  with  an  other  that  governa  it ;  for,  in  Mb  ExereUca.he  baa  glrra 
nil  nrparentlr  from  his  own  wtn.  tbe  following  unMw,  bnt  otherwlao  not  very  obJectteiiable  aeiitaiwe!'^ 
thewt  occaaloiiii,  the  pronoun  Is  governed  by,  and  tonMqvmB.y  agrtea  wtth,  the  precedfag  word.  — f™;«aia. 
8vo,  II.  70.  Thie  ha  oomote  thna:  "  On  tbeee  ocoaaloM,  the  proncwn  ia  goremed  by  the  receding  word,  ■« 
««*wwn%  (Mree*  vrith  W^Ken,  8to,  U,  204.  The  amondmonU  moat  needed  he  overlooke;  for  Oif^J!^ 
la  not  }uat,  and  tho  twv  verba  whiob  are  here  eemieotod  wl*  on*  and  tbgaame  om^ttra,  •»  dU^rent  to  tog. 

iBjiyiiMir^piMil  ■rtJNlVs.Ul. 
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admirable  keeping  with  sU  thefingolng  qootatloDi,  and  e^iedalljwltta  hh  notkm  of -whai  it  dom 
raqi^;  namely,  "the  objeeUve  com  of  the  flnt  penon:"  but  who  dam  deny  that  the  fcUowiog 
exclamation  is  good  Boslisti? 

"  0  wretched  ve  !  •why  were  we  honied  dcpwn 
This  hibric  aod  adnherate  age  I" — Bryden. 

Obs.  6. — ^The  trvth  of  aaj  doctrine  in  science,  can  be  nothing  else  thoti  its  oonlbrmity  to  fiicti^ 
or  to  the  nature  of  tlungs;  and  chiefly  by  what  he  knows  of  the  things  themaelvea,  must  any  one 
judge  of  what  others  say  concerning  them.  Erroneous  or  inadequate  views,  confused  or  incon- 
sistent statenwDts,  are  tiie  peculiar  pn^rty  thoee  who  advance  them:  they  have,  in  reality, 
DO  relotioBaliip  to  science  itBoU|  because  they  originate  in  igtionmoe;  hot  au  science  is  knowledgo 
— it  is  knowledge  methodiaod.  What  geoeral  rales  are  reqoirite  fix  the  lyiitaotkal  parsing  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech  in  En^sh,  may  be  seen  at  once  by  any  one  who  will  consider  fw  a  mo- 
jneat  the  usual  construction  of  each.  The  OHTection  of  fitlse  syntax,  in  its  various  forms,  will 
require  more — ^yee,  five  times  as  many ;  but  such  of  these  as  answer  only  the  latter  purpose,  are, 
I  tbiuk,  better  reserved  fbr  notes  under  the  principal  rules.  The  doctrines  which  I  conceive 
moat  worthy  to  form  the  leading  canms  of  our  syntax,  are  those  whidi  are  expressed  in  the 
twenty-finir  rales  above.  If  other  authois  jteSx  more,  or  tower,  or  difibrcut  jnindplea  for  their 
diief  rale^  I  must  suppose,  it  is  becsoae  tlwy  have  stodied  the  sutifeGt  less.  Biased,  as  we  may 
be,  both  by  our  knowledge  and  by  our  Ignorance,  it  is  eaqy  tar  men  to  diflbr  reqiecttng  matters 
<tf  e:^ediaiej/ ;  but  that  clearness,  order,  and  oonristenqy,  are  both  eicpe^eat,  and  rtgwile,  in 
didactic  composition^  is  what  none  can  doubt 

0b3.  7. — ^Tbose  English  grammarians  who  tell  us,  as  above,  that  syntax  Is  divided  into  porta,  or 
included  under  a  certtiin  number  of  heada,  have  ^ost  oniversally  contradicted  themaelvea  by 
treating  the  sobject  without  any  regard  to  such  a  division ;  and,  at  the  same  tone,  not  a  few 
have  somehow  been  led  into  the  groa  orror  of  supposing  broad  prindples  of  concord  or  govern- 
ment where  no  such  things  exist  For  example  they  have  Invented  general  BtJtKS  Wte  these : 
"The  adjective  agrees  with  Its  noun  hi  number,  case,  and  gender." — magham^a  SngUA  Oram., 
p.  40.  "Interjections  govern  the  nominative  caae^  and  sometimes  the  objective;  as,  ^Oihoat 
Idas  me  I' " — lb.',  p.  43.  "  A^ectivea  agree  with  their  nouns  in  number." —  WtBmr  and  Livingstoi^a 
Grarn.,  p.  22.  "  Participles  agree  with  their  nouns  in  number," — 23.  "  Every  a4jective 
agrees  in  number  with  some  substantive  expressed  or  understood." — Mky'a  Oram.,  Rule  8th,  p^ 
)7.  "The  article  the  agrees  with  nouns  in  either  numbw:  a^  Uieviood,  the  viooda." — Budce's 
Claaaicai  Orammar  <^  the  EngUA  Language,  84.  "01  ohi  ah!  rmiin  the  accusative  case  of 
a  jvcnoon  in  the  first  penon  after  than:  as  *  JAme/*  But  when  tt>e  second  person  la  used,  U 
requireaa  nominative  case:  as,  *  0  OiouP" — lb.,-p.  87.  "Two  or  more Kominatives  in  the  singn* 
lar  number,  connected  by  t^e  Conjunction  or,  nor,  BrrHER,  xkitukh,  govern  a  mngular  Verb.  But 
Pronouns  nngular,  of  difl^rent  persons.  Joined  by  or,  eitheb,  nor,  neitheb,  govern  a  plural 
Verb," — lb.,  p.  94.  "  One  Nominative  fl«quently  governs  many  Verba" — lb.,  p.  95.  "  Parti- 
croles  are  sometimes  governed  by  the  nrticlo." — Murray's  Oram.,  8vo,  p.  192.  "  An  adverb,  an 
aqjeotiv^  or  a  partidiw^  may  involve  In  itself  the  fiiroe  of  aprcptwOiDf^  and  govern  the  objective 
case." — NiUUnifs  Gram.,  pi  99.  **  The  nominative  case  govenu  the  vent."* — Oreenleafs  Gram., 
p.  S2;  Sirkham'a,  176;  and  others.  "The  nominative  case  comes  before  the  verb." — Bingham*a 
Cham.,  p.  38 ;  W^mr  and  Livingabm'a,  23.  "The  Verb  to  be,  always  governs  a  Nominative^ 
unleu  if  2k  of  the  Infinitive  Mood." — Buchaaum^s  Syntax,  p.  94  "A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood 
may  be  governed  by  a  verb,  noun,  adjective,  participle^  or  pronoun." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  187. 
Or,  (as  a  substitute  for  the  for^(oing  rule,}  say,  according  to  this  author:  "  A  verb  in  the  iufini- 
tin  mood,  r^a  to  some  noun  or  pronoun,  as  its  subject  or  actor." — lb.,  p.  188.  Now  what  does 
he  know  of  English  gnunmar,  who  smtpoees  any  of  these  rules  to  be  worthy  of  the  phice  which 
ttufr  hold,  or  have  h^  in  the  halls  <x  instruction  7 

Osa  8. — ^It  is  a  very  common  &nlt  with  the  compilers  <^  English  grammars,  to  join  together 
in  the  same  rule  the  syntax  of  different  porta  of  apeecb,  uniting  laws  that  must  ever  be  applied 
separately  in  parsing.  For  example :  "  Rtn.B  XL  Articles  and  adjectives  rdaie  to  noaiia  ex- 
pressed or  understood ;  and  the  adjectivea  Ow,  thai,  one,  two,  must  agree  in  number  with  the 
nouns  to  which  they  relate." — ComXy's  Gram.,  p.  87.  Now,  in  parsing  an  artide,  why  should  the 
learner  have  to  tell  all  this  stcffy  about  adjectioeaf  Such  a  mode  of  oxpreesing  the  rule,  is  oer^ 
tamly  in  bad  taste ;  and,  after  all,  the  syntax  of  adjectives  is  not  here  cunprisod,  for  they  often 
rdate  to  pronouns.  Buu  m.  Every  adjective  and  partidple  hdongs  to  some  noon  or  pronoun 
expresBed  or  understood." — FroaCa  EL  of  Oram.,  p.  44.  Here  a  com|»ler  who  in  his  etymology 
supposes  partidplea  to  be  verba,  alkrws  them  no  other  construction  than  that  of  adjectives.  Hie 
rule  implicitiy  denies  that  they  can  either  be  parts  of  their  verbs  in  the  formation  of  teases,  or  be 
governed  by  prepostioos  in  the  character  of  genmda.  To  suppose  that  a  noun  may  govern  the 
objective  case^  ia  both  absurd  in  itself  and  contrary  to  all  authority ;  yet,  among  his  fiaty-nine 

•  It bM b«Mi ttaa notiim of  mae grunm&rUnt,  tb«t lU «*rb gowtnxM tk» nominaUvt tnfor» it.  TbkUaaoUl 
tale,  wmah  atnaa  to  have  bem  vary  vmA  feigotten  by  amdera  aotborB;  tbongh  donbtlMi  It  la  w  tms,  and  as 
worthy  to  be  perpetuated,  u  that  vUoh  ■uimowa  tba  somfaiatln  to  gorem  the  veA :  "  Omne  veTbam  psnenala 
tarn  modi  raglt  ute  se  «xprewe  vel  lobanana  tttmUaa  nnmeil  et  penone  nndnatlvaBi  vel  tUqoid  pro  nomlm- 
tno  t  nt,  ego  aeribo,  tu  Ugta,  <tU  auaetaiaL" — Dnrmaa  Stht.  ftiL  xvL  TMa  DcapMiter  wu  ■  Uboitaaa 
aallior.wSo,vltlilnflftr  rem  after  the  IntrodneUon  of  prlnUng,  eDiDfrtalu  that  be  fooBd  U>  task  lHa«r,«a 
awNintaf  the  InmenM  nninber  of  booka  and  i^lnloni  irtiMi  he  had  to  coomlt!  "Neednm  tamen  holeoowl 
nttbDBm aianiiia alUsr  Impoaal,  qaan  Apettea oUm  pktarli:  riqnldem  utttna  exlre,  qanm la nndHa  ton Inue 
Mte  eat  dHndlUminn.  premier  Hinnim  lymtomwt  fmniiwrfMaw,  et  oplnfcmum  tamnmeram  dharritattm."— 
Md.,9flaLA3P9lagritea,A.D.tSlt.  Bet  l^tethtorauon.  tta  taakwashMfy  ttM,iAa»lattiiMa/ 
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inks,  tbto  antlior  has  flu  fidkywing :  **  ItULB  xxr.  A  partksipiil 

ft  prepodtioQ,  aod  may  fowm  on  atifeelivt  eaae;  ta,  'George  la  too  find  vatttng  (Am  m 
trifles/" — fVotCa  El  of  Gram.,  p.  47.  Here  agttiu  is  the  &ult  of  wMdi  I  am  speakings  two 
ndea  ia  one ;  and  this  &utt  is  combined  with  ut  other  still  worse.  Wan^imig  is  a  partid^  gov- 
emed  b;  of;  and  f»n«  ia  a  notm,  goremed  by  vnuiing.  The  latter  ia  a  declinable  word,  aud 
fbond  in  the  obJectiTe  caae ;  the  tarsaex  is  Indeclinable,  and  found  in  no  case.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  cases  are  the  only  things  which  are  soeceptibie  of  being  goremed;  nor  is  the 
brief  Tole,  "Fr^>odtlonB  gornn  the  o^jeotiTe  oases"  so  Te^  ctoar  a  mudm  as  never  to  be  tni^ 
apprehended.  If  the  learner  infer  from  h,  that  aS  prepoaitinifl  must  neoeasarOy  govem  the  ob< 
jcctive  case,  <x  that  the  objectiTe  case  <s  ahoaya  governed  hy  a  preposition,  he  will  be  led  into  a 
great  nustake. 

Obs.  9. — ^niia  error  of  crowding  things  together,  is  stQl  iqoto  conspicuous  in  the  following  ex- 
amples :  "  Etile  IV.  Every  article,  adjective,  and  participle,  must  qualify  somo  noon,  or  pro- 
noun, either  expressed  or  understood." — NviUni^a  (Tram.,  p.  94^  "  RuLB  ix.  The  objective  coso' 
is  governed  i>y  a  transitive  ywh  or  a  prepoaticHi,  usually  coming  before  it."~Jb^  p.  98.  Hero 
an  author  who  separates  paitioiides  froia  verbs,  haa  attempted  flnt  to  oomprees  the  entire  syntax 
of  three  different  parts  of  speech  into  one  abort  rule ;  and,  secondly,  to  embrace  all  the  fonns  ci 
dependence,  inddent  to  objective  nouns  and  |»t>nouna^  in  an  other  as  ehort  This  brenty  is  a 
poor  exchange  for  tho  order  and  distribution  which  it  prevmita — especially  as  none  of  its  objects 
ore  here  reached.  Articles  do  not  relate  to  pnmoons,  unless  the  obsoleto  jdirase  ike  which  is  to 
be  revived  ;*  perdciples  have  other  constructions  than  those  which  adjectives  admit ;  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rules  whidi  tie  artidee  to  nouns,  and  adjectives  to  nouns  or  pronouns ;  and  tho 
objective  case  may  not  only  be  governed  by  a  particqde,  but  may  be  put  in  apposition  with  an 
ottier  otiJectiTe.  Tho  otijective  case  in  Eag^irii  nmally  stuids  br  the  Iran  gmatre^  dative,  accu- 
sative, and  ablative;  henoe  any  rule  that  shall  embrace  the  whole  ctaistni^ion  of  this  (me  case, 
will  be  the  sdo  cconterpart  to  fi>ur  flfths  of  all  the  rules  in  any  code  of  Latin  syntax.  For  I 
imagine  the  oonstructicHi  of  these  four  oblique  cases,  will  be  fi>und  to  occupy  at  least  that  propor- 
tion of  the  syntactical  roles  end  notes  in  any  Latin  granunar  that  can  be  found.  Such  rnles, 
however,  are  often  plaoed  under  ftlso  or  equivocal  titles  ;f  as  if  they  cootained  the  construction 
of  the  governing  words,  rather  than  that  of  the  governed.  And  this  latter  error,  i^^aui,  has  been 
transfeired  to  most  ot  oar  Eo^ish  grammaia,  to  the  exchision  of  any  rule  for  the  proper  con- 
stmotion  of  pertidplea,  of  adverba,  of  conjunctions,  of  prepodtions,  or  of  inteijedlona.  See  tho 
qnitax  of  Murray  and  his  copyiata,  whose  treatment  of  theee  parts  of  speech  is  noticed  in  tho 
fifth  obeervation  above. 

Obs.  10. — It  la  doubtieea  most  ctrnvenieait,  that,  m  all  rules  for  the  construction  of  auea,  nouns 
and  pronouns  be  taken  tc^ther;  because  tiio  vety  same  dodiinea  i^jply  equally  well  to  both, 
and  a  case  is  as  distinct  a  tiling  in  the  mind,  as  a  part  i^qieech.  ^Dils  method,  therefor^  I  have 
myself  pursued ;  and  it  has  indeed  the  anthori^  cf  all  grammarians — not  excepting  those  who 
violate  its  prindples  by  adcmthig  two  special  rules  for  the  relative  pronoun,  which  aro  not  needed. 
These  special  rules,  which  1  shall  notice  again  hereafter,  may  be  seen  in  Murray's  Bule  6th, 
wbich  is  double,  and  oontaina  them  both.  The  most  complex  rule  that  I  have  admitted,  is  that 
which  embraces  the  government  of  objectives  by  verba  and  partidples.  The  regimen  by  verbs^ 
and  the  regimen  by  putidplee,  may  not  improperiy  be  reciconed  distinct  prindples ;  but  tiie'near 
alliance  of  partidples  to  theirverbs,  seems  to  a  suffldant  reason  for  prefeiring  <me  rule  to  two^ 
in  this  instance. 

Ofia  IL — An  other  common  fiwitt  bx  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  grammar,  is  the  practice  of 
m^dng  many  cf  the  rules  douMe,  or  even  triple,  bk  their  form.  Of  L.  Murray's  tweu^-two  rule& 
fiviDstatKe^dwre  are  ifxwl^  severalty  coDsirtrf  two  ^stinctparam  and  (me  la  composeo 
ot  three  sodi  parts,  witii  examples  under  each.  Five  others,  uioi^  simple  in  their  form,  are 
comidex  in  thdr  doctrine^  aod  fiable  to  tiie  oljecticms  which  have  been  urged  above  against  this 
characteristic.  These  twelve,  therefore^  I  dther  reject  entirely  from  my  catalogue,  or  divide  and 
simplify  to  fit  them  for  tiidr  porpoee.  In  shorty  by  otxnparing  the  twenty-two  rulea  which  were 
ad(wted  by  Uiia  popular  gmmmarian,  with  the  twMity-four  wfaidi  are  given  in  tiiia  work,  the 
readev  mi^  see,  that  twolre  of  tfao  fonner  have  pleaaed  me  too  little  to  have  any  plB(»  at  aU 

'  Knttine'i  rule  otrtatnly  fanpHei  that  mtieUt  nay  xalata  to  pnmMHU,  Oumgb  ba  glrea  no  ezasvlcb  nor  can 
ba  gira  mnj  ttakt  la  DOW  good  EngUah ;  bnt  he  may.  If  ba  phaatt,  qnoto  aonw  ottwrmodom  Kmnmattals,  vlio 
taach  ths  Mmo  f*lM  doctrioe :  as,  "  Bnu  n.  Th»  arHeU  mfert  to  %U  mmn  (oa  noNomO  to  ftmit  iU  HgtdJlM- 
ttim."— R  a.  QrMne's  arammaacat  Text-Book,  p.  IS.  Oracoe'a  two  gnmman  are  naed  axtandTalr  In  the 
■tat«  of  Maine,  bnt  tber  appear  to  be  Uttle  tounrn  anywlkare  elae.  Thla  Milbw  profttwt  to  laouleata  "  um  nrlo- 
dplw  eataUlabed  by  Lladley  Homy."  If  randty,  on  this  point,  la  worth  any  tUag,  It  la  a  pltr  that  In  Dodi 
booki  tbere  are  to  many  polnti  which,  Hke  th«  foregoliig  panntbMia,  boBe  tUa  proftirtop.  Ha  ftlhnrad  bare 
/•VMnotraRDLsiT,  which  la  Oils:  "7b  ortfcte  rtm  t0«WM«BnaKOciK,iqir>it«l«r  andanCoo^ 
iU  •t^rrfjleatCtm.''— GoTiTerMtlaaa  on  E.  Qnxa.,  p.  18t^ 

t  It  la  trnfy  a  matter  of  niniilse  to  And  trader  what  UBm  or  Tuadt,  vmij  of  the  miei  of  mtax  have  been 
Bet,  by  •onw  of  the  l>eat  Beh<^n  that  havo  ever  written  on  gmmmar.  In  tbla  respect,  the  LaUn  and  Ore«k 
gnmmarlana  an  putlonlailv  oennuable ;  bnt  It  better  snlta  my  pnrpoae  to  give  an  example  or  two  from  on«  of 
&e  atdMt  of  tbe  EngUsh.  Thns  that  el^ant  ■choUi'  the  Ber.  W.  Allen :  "  SYNTAX  OF  NOUNB.  8%.  A 
▼erbagreeawiaillanomliwtlTe  ease  In  number  and  penon."— Slemento  V  OraiH.,p.l81.  This  la  In  nowlao 
Um  arntax  of  JVouM,  but  rather  that  of  tA«  r«rk  Agnb :"  SYNTAX  OF  TEBB8.  MKt.  Astive  Verbs  fov- 
cm  tne  aecaaattre  case ;  as,  I  lore  Mm.  We  aaw  Mem.  Ood  rales  the  worU."— /b.,  p.  181.  ThU  !•  not  prop* 
eriy  the  sjntax  of  Kerbs,  bnt  rather  that  of  Aouns  or  Prvwnma  In  the  aoeuantlTe  or  ol^ectlve  eaae.  Asyaaa 
who  has  bnt  the  least  euiee  of  order,  most  see  the  proprletj  of  i«lefrli«  tbe  rale  to  that  sort  of  words  to  wUeh 
lttoaf^MlBpni«faig,aadnolseniaothar.  Tata  are  nana  paised  w  eoaatned  by  tha  lattw  of  ttMa  raka, 
aar  Mu  fey  na  ftmaar. 
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anuBg  Ibe  lattec,  ud  that  soda  of  the  remaining  ten  hare  b«en  tbou^t  worthy  to  bo  oopiad 
Titbout  ocHuiderable  altenUion.  Kor  are  the  niUa  whidi  I  adopt,  more  nearly  ooinddent  with 
tiiose  of  any  other  writer.  I  do  not  proQer  to  the  achools  tlie  suuiuul-haad  iostructions  of  a  mam 
compiler.  In  hia  twenty-two  rulea^  indepeodenti^  of  their  exmnplea,  Uumy  has  used  six  hun- 
dred and  aerenteen  woi^  thai  gtnng  an  avengo  of  twenty-eight  to  each  rule ;  whereas  in  the 
twvoty-finir  rules  ii4iich  an  pgcaoptod  abovs^  ^  vwls  an  but  fiior  tmndrad  and  tUrty-idi^ 
nu^dng  the  avenfse  less  thao  ninalMn.  And  yet  I  have  not  only  diTUed  some  of  hfs  propott- 
ttoDS  ud  extended  othwa,  bu^  by  rejecting  what  was  us^ees  or  erroneous,  and  fiUing  up  the  do* 
fleieacloa  which  mark  hia  code,  I  hare  delivered  twice  the  unouut  of  doctriae  in  two  thirds  of 
tha  Bpace,  and  famished  elsvoi  important  rules  which  are  not  contained  in  hia  graminar.  Thus 
muct^  m  thia  place,  to  thoae  who  bo  frequently  ask,  "  Wherein  does  your  book  difiiar  fixna  Uw- 
ny's  ?" 

Ona.  12. — Of  all  the  systems  syntia,  or  of  grammar,  whic^  it  ha&  been  my  fivtmia  to  ex- 
amine, a  book  which  was  Unt  pubUahed  by  Robinscai  and  Franklia  of  Sew  York  in  183!^  a  fitir- 
iooking  duodecimo  voloaw  of  384  pagis,  under  the  brief  but  rather  ostentatious  title,  "Tm 
QUMXMi^  tk8SH^i9kL«mgtitv»,"i»,l  tfain^  the  nost  &dty,— 4hB  most  nauafcafala  Ibr  the 
magnitude^  multitude,  and  varied,  at  its  otrange  orora,  inoouBisteacics,  and  de&cta  Thia  ii<nff<lw 
perfbrmawje  is  tiie  work  tS  Otiver  &  Peine,  an  itioeruit  lecturer  on  grammar,  who  dates  bis  pro- 
bed at  "  Rome,  S.  December  SMh,  1638."  Ita  leading  cbaractwistio  is  boast&l  insovation; 
it  being  full  of  acknowladged  "  oontcmpt  for  the  works  of  o^or  writers." — ^P.  379.  It  lays  "  claim 
to  tingulariiff"  ae  a  mefi^  and  boasts  it  ft  now  thing  tuuler  tho  sun— "in  a  tbeoey  Baomallt 
Sxw,  a  Ormmar  tf  lAs  Sdi^SA  iMguagt;  aanaHiioc  whidi  I  bdifire,**  says  the  author,  "  has 
SBTlB  Barou  BDV  fOCWD." — P.  9.  The  (Ai  snhc^sao  notioB,  that  becauw  Custom  la  tho 
•ifaitresB  of  ^eecdi,  nonlty  is  exdudod  flxsn  gtaumur,  tlua  hc^)^  nfixmer  thoKou^y  oon- 
demns;  "  repqdirtfcig  this  sentiment  to  the  flill  extant  of  it,"  {ib.)  and  "  writing  his  theory  as 
though  he  had  nerer  seen  a  book,  entitled  an  £^liah  Onmnar." — Jh.  And,  for  all  the  ends  of 
good  learning,  it  would  ban  bosn  as  well  or  betlsc,  if  be  MTer  had.  His  passion  for  novelty 
has  led  him  not  only  to  abandon  oc  aisafi^,  in  an  unpreoedantod  degree,  the  usual  terms  of  toe 
art,  but  to  disreganl  in  many  inrtaacea  tts  moat  UB4uesti<xitd)le  priDC^>le!»  universal  as  well  as 
particular.  Hia  parts  of  speech  are  the  following  ton :  "  Namea,  Substitatea^  AMsrfen,  Adcames, 
Modifiers,  Eelatirefl,  GonMCtiTea,  Intenogatirea,  Beidier^  and  Exdamatkws." — Tha  Gram^  p. 
20.  Bjs  noMSf  are  nouns;  his  suiftibdw  are  {woooons,  and  any  a^jectivea  wboae  nouns  are  not 
•zi»essod;  his  amsrtenr  are  verba  and  partjoiiAea^  though  the  latter  a«nt  nothing ;  his  adaaaaa 
ore  article!^  ac|jectivee  whose  nouns  or  pronouns  are  expressed,  and  adverbs  that  relate  to  adjec- 
tives; bis  modifian  are  such  adverbs  as  "modify  the  sense  or  sound  of  a  whole  science;"  hia 
rtlativea  are  prepoatioos,  etxne  <^  which  ^oeBra  tio  oi^eet ;  his  eonnoctivea  are  coi^uoctions,  with 
cotainadrMbs  and  phrases;  his  M«mva<ttw  and  n^iiwn  are  new  parts  of  qieecb,  very  lanu^y 
eipUnad;  his  adamaiimt  are  bterieetioaB,  and  "jiArasM  iMd  AidgMndan%;  0  hsplen 
dKrfc«I"— 7A«  Oram.,  pi  Sa.  In  nmmgi  he  flndi  a  vnld  of  "aeemmoiatMm;''  as,  "John  Ii 
mart  Aon  fiat  yaarv  (dder  than  wiUiain."-^.,  p.  202.  Here  he  calis  the  whide  pbiue  "taore 
Aon  fioe  y^an,"  "a  secondary  adnamA\"  i  e.,  adjectioa.  But,  in  the  pbntao,  "  more  Uutn  fiot 
yeart  afterward^"  he  would  call  the  same  wtvds  "a  secondary  mod^ier;"  L  e.,  adatrb. — Hl,  p. 
SOS.  And,  in  tiu  phiase,  " mors  Oum  fine  yemra  befine  thewiur,"hewonldQallthem  "aseoondaiy 
mlotiiM;"  I  e^  prtpontittn^lb^  p.  2M.  And  ao  of  other  [rfuasea  innnim't^T*  His  cases  are 
flve^  two  (tf  which  oro  now,  '^Vaalitdiptaidmi,^  and  "the  T^oUcase."  His  "iad^pawfenl  case" 
ii  aometimea  the  nonunalivo  in  form,  as  "Aoa"  and  (p.  62;)  somBtHsea  the  olgectiv^  as, 

"im"  and  "Ann;"  (p.  62  andp;  199;)  sometimes  wvoeously  supposed  to  be  tho  subject  i£  a 
fltdte  verb ;  while  his  nomiaative  is  stHnetunes  as  erroneously  said  to  hare  no  verb.  His  code  of 
lyntax  has  two  sorts  of  rules^  Analytical  and  SynthotioaL  Tho  fwmer  are  profeeaedly  seventeen 
m  number;  bat,  many  tiiem  consisting  two,  three,  or  four  distinct  parts,  thor  real  number 
IB  more  pn^wly  tbirlT-four.  The  lattw  am  reckoned  forty-five ;  but  if  we  count  tbeir  separato 
paita,  tbey  are  tlfty^«x:  and  these  witiii  others  make  nmeii/.  1  shall  not  particularize  their 
fiuHa  All  of  thorn  are  whimsically  oooodved  and  badly  written.  In  short,  liad  the  author  art- 
ftilly  designed  to  torn  Eagliah  grammar  into  a  sa^ect  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  by  as  ugly  a 
caiicatore  of  it  as  he  could  possibly  invent,  he  oooM  never  have  bit  the  mark  more  exactly  than 
he  has  done  in  this  "new  Huory," — this  ib^  production,  on  whi<dL  he  so  «ncerely  pridaa  himselC 
Alone  as  he  is,  in  well-nigh  all  tus  oirinions,  tehold  how  prettily  he  talks  "  common  sbnsb,  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  any  tbeoryl'*  and  say^  "On  this  imperishable  foandati(nk-4his  rock  of 
et«nal  enduruice-— I  rear  my  superstructure^  &$  edifiet  ef  teimiifitt  tmth,  the  temple  of  Glram- 
matical  conaiatenpyl" — Peave'a  Preface,  p.  7. 

Obs.  13,— For  the  teaching  of  diSbreDt  languages,  it  haa  been  thought  very  desiraUe  to  have 
"a  SeileB  of  grammais,  G-reek,  Latm,  English,  Jtc,  all,  so  &r  as  gen«sl  principles  are  oonoemed, 
upon  the  same  plan,  and  aa  nisariy  in  the  same  wrnds  as  the  genius  of  the  langua^res  would  per* 
mit" — See  BuBiona'a  Prhte^aka  of  K  Grarn^  2d  Ed.,  pp.  iv  and  vi.  Thia  ^eme  necentuily 
demands  a  minute  compuison  not  only  of  the  several  languages  themselves  but  also  of  tiie 
various  grammars  in  which  their  prindplee^  whether  general  or  particular,  are  developed.  For 
by  no  other  means  can  it  be  aacert^ued  to  what  extent  uniformity  of  tills  kind  will  be  eitiier 
profitable  to  the  learner,  or  omnsteDt  with  truth.  Some  books  havo  been  published,  wbidi,  it  iB 
wetended,  are  thus  accommodated  to  one  an  other,  and  to  the  languages  of  whidi  tliey  treat 
Btitt  in  Tier  d  the  &ct,  that  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  grammara  new  eactan^  (to  say  nottnng  at 
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the  Freocb,  Spanub,  and  others,)  are  almost  as  rarioua  and  as  fiuil^  as  the  Eo^h,  I  am  aippn- 
hen^ve  that  tiM  is  a  deaderatom  cot  kx«i  to  be  leaUxed, — a  design  more  plsusiblo  in  tbo  pros- 
pectoa,  than  feasible  in  the  attempt  At  tnj  rate,  the  granunara  of  diOerent  languages  must 
needs  difibr  aa  'much  as  do  the  buguages  themselves,  otherwise  eome  of  their  principle  will  of 
course  be  false ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  nooobaervance  of  this  lias  been  a  fruitRiI 
source  of  error  is  reepect  to  English  syntax.  The  achievement,  however,  is  not  altogether  im- 
poanble,  if  a  man  of  comp^^  learning  will  devote  to  it  a  sufBcient  degreo  of  labour.  £ut  the 
mere  raviBiiw  or  altering  of  oaaiB  one  grammar  in  each  language,  can  scarcely  amount  to  any 
thing  more  nan  a  pnteooe  of  imisoTement  Waiving  the  pettiness  ofccHnpiling  upon  the  basis 
of  on  other  man's  oomjdlation,  tlie  feundatloa  of  a  good  grammar  for  any  Linguage,  must  be  both 
^eper  and  broader  than  all  tho  vorks  whidi  Professor  Bullions  has  selected  to  build  upon :  for 
the  Greek,  than  Dr.  Moch-'s  *^£3emenla  Liagum  Gracaf  for  tho  Latin,  than  Dr.  Adam's  "  Rvdi- 
menia  of  Latin  aad  EngHth  Grammar;"  for  the  English,  than  Uurray's  '^English  Grammar,"  or 
Lennie'a  FrinciplM  of  &»ifiiah  Grammar;"  which  last  wcHrk,  Infiict,  the  leanied  genUeman  -^e- 
&ned,  Uiough  be  prefeeodi  to  baTB  mended  the  oode  of  Mutnj.  Bo^  certainly,  Lennie  never 
soppofiod  liimself  a  ocq^iat  €f  Hwray;  nor  was  he  to  much  extent  an  inutator  him,  either  in 
metfiod  or  in  style. 

Om,  14. — ^We  iMve,  then,  in  this  new  American  form  of  "  The  fHnciplea  of  Englith  Grammar," 
Lennio's  very  compact  little  book,  altered,  enlarged,  and  bearing  on  its  titl&{>ago  (which  is  other- 
wise  in  the  very  words  of  Lennie)  on  other  author's  name,  and,  in  its  early  editions,  the  false 
and  solf'Oocusing  inscription,  "  (On  the  Pulk  or  U[;bba,t'8  Orauub.)  "  And  this  work, 
claiming  to  have  been  approved  "by  tho  most  competent  judges,"  now  dialtot^es  .the  pr^  not 
only  of  being  "  better  adapted  to  the  uso  of  academies  and  ecboola  than  my  yet  pubUsked,"  but 
of  so  presrutii^  "  tits  rvka  and  prindfUa  t^gtaural  grammar,  as  that  tbey  may  apply  to,  and  be 
in  poiibct  harmony  witli,  Oie  grammara  of  tke  dead  Umguagca" — Seammaidations,  p.  iv.  These 
are  admirable  profbeaioDS  for  a  critical  author  to  pubUsh ;  especially,  as  every  mlo  or  principle  of 
General  Grammar,  omdemning  as  it  must  whoever  viok^  it,  cannot  but  "be  inperfert  fiarmmiy 
with"  every  thing  that  is  truo.  In  tiiis  model  for  all  gnunmoTG^  Latin,  Greek,  £c,  Uie  doctrines 
of  punctuation,  of  abbreviations,  and  of  capital  letters,  and  also  sedionB  on  tho  rhetorical  divi- 
sirais  of  a  discourse,  the  different  kinds  of  compositioo,  tho  different  kinds  of  prose  compodtum, 
and  the  diSterent  kinds  of  poetry,  are  made  porta  of  iht  Syntax;  whUe  his  hints  fer  correct  and 
degmt  writing  and  his  section  <hi  the  ccwopodtion  of  letters  and  themes,  wbidi  otbw  writers 
EOfpoBa  to  belong  mth«-  to  ^tax,  are  here  subjoined  as  porta  of  Prosody.  In  the  exercises  &s 
psrai^  iq^nded  to  his  Etymoloffy,  tho  Doctor  furnishes  tweniy-Jixe  Huka  of  Syntax,  which,  he 
■ays,  "are  not  intended  to  bo  committed  to  memoiy,  but  to  be  used  as  directions  to  the  beginner 
in  paring  tho  exeardses  under  them." — E.  Gram^  p.  15.  Then,  tax  his  syntax  proper,  he  copies 
from  Lennie,  with  some  alterations,  thirty-four  other  rvies,  nine  of  which  are  double,  and  all  are 
jumbled  togetlwr  l^r  both  axitbon^  withoat  any  regard  to  the  distinction  of  concord  and  govern- 
ment, go  common  m  the  grammars  of  the  dead  languages,  and  even,  so  fitr  as  I  am  cUscorer, 
wiAoat  any  prindple  of  airangomont  whotovor.  Thc^  profiM  indeed  to  have  placed  thoso  rules 
flnt,  which  are  eaisest  to  leam,  and  ofteneet  to  bo  applied ;  but  the  syntax  of  artidea,  which 
even  on  this  principle  should  have  fonned  tho  first  of  the  scries,  is  placed  by  Lennie  as  the  thirly- 
finrtb  role,  and  by  his  omendcr  aa  the  thirty-second.  To  oil  this  comploxity  tho  latter  adds 
twe$ay-two  Special  Rules,  with  an  abundance  of  "Kotea,"  "  Ohscnialions,"  and  ^'Bmarks,"  dia- 
tii^^iished  1^  thoso  titles,  on  some  prindplo  which  no  <mo  but  tlio  author  can  under^md. 
LoMly,  his  method  of  ayrOaetioal  ptersmg  b  not  only  mixed  up  with  etymological  questions  and 
answers,  but  his  dkreUiotu  fitr  il^  with  fiieir  ezempb^Ioation,  are  poiplexu^ly  at  variance  with 
his  own  apedmcn  ofthe  pwfiMmanoe.  See  his  book,  pi^  131  and  133.  So  moch  Ibr  this  grand 
scheme. 

Obs.  16. — Strictures  like  the  tbregomg,  did  tiiey  not  involve  tho  defence  of  grammu'  itself^  so 
OS  to  bear  upon  interests  more  unportant  than  the  success  or  failure  of  an  elementary  book,  might 
well  bo  witlihcld  tlirough  motives  of  diuity,  economy,  and  peace.  There  is  many  a  grammar 
now  e.\tant,  coQcorning  which  a  truly  critical  reader  moy  know  more  at  first  sight,  than  ever  did 
botliatmadoit  What  such  a  reader  will  be  inclined  to  rate  beneath  etitidsm,  on  other  periuqiB 
will  ccHifidontly  prononnce  above  it  If  my  remarks  are  just,  let  the  ooa  spixavo  tlicm  for  the 
other's  sake:  For  what  beooraes  c^the  teaidiing  of  grammar,  when  that  which  is  received  as  the 
most  excellent  meOiod,  must  be  exempted  flrom  coneuro  by  rk^t-on  of  its  utter  wortblessness  ? 
And  what  beoomes  of  Universal  Syntax,  when  the  impoffcct  eystiios  of  tho  Latin  and  Greek 
granmiarB,  in  stead  bong  amended,  are  modelled  to  tho  grossest  faults  of  what  is  worthlees  in 
«ir  own?* 

■  mal  **  the  Serin  of  OrMDinftn,  EngUab,  Lktln.  and  Greek,  ox  nn  Savb  Pi^m.*'  wjQl  oltiinately  be,— hov 
manv  treetiM  for  eeeh  or  of  the  lengnkges  it  wUl  probably  oont>ln,— what  imlformttT  will  be  found  in  Uit 
dlatribntioD  of  tbeir  wreral  wrta  uid  riEM.— or  irhBt  aammtta  they  will  have,  except  that  which  ia  beUowed 
Iff  the  Undera,— eannot  yet  be  atated  with  nor  eert-^nty.  It  appeara  now,  in  iseo,  that  the  aobonie  hei  tbne  &r 
nnlted  in  the  production  of  thru  remarluibtff  different  grammart,  for  the  EogUsh  pert  of  the  seiiea,  and  two 
Bore,  K  LbUd  grammar  and  a  Greek,  which  rewmbla  each  other,  or  any  of  taeie,  aa  Httle.  In  tlieae  works, 
•booDd  change*  and  dlicrepancea,  aometlinea  tndlcaUng  a  groat  ufiMttlement  of  "prine^^  or  "^an,"  and 
often  ezelUns  ournecial  wonder  at  the  oxtraordbary  voriett  of  teaching,  which  baa  been  eUnned  to  be,  "aa 
nearly  In  the  aame  wordi  ai  the  genius  of  Uu  lungnagta  woidd  pennltl''^  In  what  sAovM  have  been  nnifiirni, 
end  easny  might  have  bean  ao,  thew  grammari  ere  nthor  ranarluMy  divsne  1  CnKormlty  In  the  Witt,  naor 
bar,  or  nbaeeology  of  the  Rolee  of  Syntax,  even  for  our  ewvlaDgiiam,  aaeme  aear^  anterad  tbU 

'*  TlaM"  at  aD  t  The  "  eawan  pregteea  of  En^lah  giaouaar,'*  or,  rather,  of  the  antbora  mam  therdn, 
iMWilrsailr.  w1tMn"nnoon  jwn,"  crntly TarlrTl.  frnm  Thnjtnf  twinlri  irf  *.t. m»  ^ . y«j 
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Obs.  16. — What  arrangement  of  lAttn  or  Qreek  syntax  may  be  best  in  itself  I  am  not  now 
concerned  to  shov.  Ijly  did  not  divide  hia,  aa  others  have  divided  the  subject  since ;  but  first 
stated  briefly  lua  three  eoacorda,  and  then  proceeded  to  wliat  he  called  tAe  conairvetion  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  taking  them  in  their  order.  The  tluw  conctods  of  JMy  are  tiie  fiiUowing: 
(1.)  Of  the  Nominative  and  Verb;  to  which  the  acoasatiTe  before  an  infloitiTe,  and  tide  ooUectiTe 
noan  iriOi  a  idaral  verb,  are  redcooed  ezc^ttons;  white  the  agreement  of  a  verb  or  pronoon 
with  two  or  more  nouns,  is  referred  to  the  flgare  tyflsfw^  (2.)  Of  the  Substantive  and  AAjed/iae; 
under  which  the  agreement  of  participles,  and  of  some  pronouns,  is  placed  in  the  fonn  of  a  note. 
(3.)  Of  the  RekUive  and  AtUecede»i ;  aller  which  the  two  special  rules  Ibr  the  cases  of  relatives 
are  given  aa  underparts.  Dr.  Adam  divided  his  qmtax  into  two  parts ;  of  Simple  Sentences,  and 
of  Compound  Sentences.  His  three  oonoords  are  the  following :  (X.)  Of  one  Svbstaiiiivt  vtith  aa 
OlAer;  which  construction  ia  placed  by  Lily  and  many  othen  among  the  figorea  d  syntax,  and 
is  called  af^ition.  (2.)  Of  an  AdjedMt  vfUh  a  Sub^aniiBe;  under  vUdi  prmeiple,  wo  are  told 
to  take  adjective  iHtmoaos  and  participiea.  (3.)  Of  a  Verb  wUk  a  Nominative ;  ondw  wliu^  tho 
collective  noun  with  a  verb  of  either  nomber,  is  noticed  in  an  obeervstimi.  'She  coostmction  of 
relatives,  of  conjunctions,  of  comparadves,  and  of  words  put  abaohita,  this  author  reserves  for  the 
second  part  of  his  syntax ;  and  the  agreement  of  plural  rerfas  or  pronouns  -with  joint  nominatives 
or  antecedents,  whidi  Ruddimon  {dat^  in  an  observation  c«i  his  Jimr  eoneordg,  is  liere  absunUj 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  constracUon  ooi^uactions.  Various  divinons  and  aubdiviuons  of  the 
Latin  syntsjc,  with  roecial  dispmitfons  of  some  paiticolar  prindplee  of  it^  may  be  seen  in  the 
elaborate  grammars  of  Despauter,  Prat,  Ruddimao,  Qiaot,  and  other  writers.  And  here  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that,  the  mtdng  of  syntax  with  etymology,  after  the  maimer  of  iDgoaoll, 
Kirkham,  R.  W.  Green,  R.  G.  Smith,  Sanborn,  Felton,  Hazen,  Parkhnret,  Parker  and  Fox,  Weld, 
and  others,  is  a  modem  Innovation,  pernicious  to  both;  either  topic  being  sufQcieDtly  oomprehsn- 
Ave,  and  sufficiently  difficult,  when  they  are  treated  s^tarately;  and  rach  having  in  some  In- 
stfmces,  employed  the  peas  of  able  writers  almost  to  the  ext^uuoa  of  the  other. 

Obs.  It.— The  syntax  of  any  laogUE^  must  needs  conform  to  the  peculiaritiee  of  its  etymology, 
and  also  bo  consdstent  with  itself;  for  all  will  expect  better  things  of  a  w^uAair,  than  to  lay  down 
positions  in  one  part  of  his  grammar,  that  are  irreooacUabla  with  what  he  has  stated  in  an  aOxt. 
The  English  langu^^  having  few  inflectfams,  has  also  few  ooDOtwds  or  agreemeats,  and  still  fewer 
govemmouta.  Ar^lea,  ai^ective^  and  paitidples,  whkdi  in  many  other  languages  agree  witib 
their  noons  in  gender,  Dumber,  and  case,  have  usoally,  in  EngUah,  no  modifloations  In  which  tiiey 
eon  o^e  with  their  nouns.  Yet  LotoOi  says,  "  The  adjective  in  English,  having  no  variation  <x 
gender  and  number,  cannot  btd  agree  with  the  substantive  in  these  respects." — Short  latrod.  to 
Gram^  p.  86,  What  then  is  the  agreement  o(  words?  Can  it  be  any  thing  else  tium  their 
ainOarity  in  some  common  {xoperty  or  modification?  And  is  H  not  obvkiaa,  that  no  two  thfatgi 
ItL  nature  can  at  all  agree,  or  be  alike,  except  in  some  qualit?  or  accident  which  betongs  to  earn 
of  them?  Yet  bow  often  have  Jntrroy  and  others,  as  well  aa  Loath,  foigottcn  thisl  To  give 
one  inatsnoeout  of  many:  "  Qenderhaa  respect  only  to  the  third  person  Eongular  of  the  pronouns, 
he,  she,  iL"— Murray,  J.  Peiree,  f^nt,  Lyon,  Bacon,  RasstM,  tMt,  MaUby,  Alga;  JSUer,  Merehawt, 
KirkhaTn,  and  other  careless  copyista.  Yet,  according  to  these  same  gentlemen,  "  Gender  is  the 
diatiTKtioa  of  notaie,  with  regard  to  sex;"  uid,  "  Pronouns  muet  aboane  agree  wiUi  their  ante- 
cedents, and  OilenovM  for  which  they  stand,  m  gender."  Now,  not  one  of  these  three  oaralea 
aasertiona  can  possibly  be  reconciled  with  dUier     the  others) 

Obs.  18.— OffHrnnienf  has  respect  only  to  noun^  prooonna,  vetiM^  participles,  and  prepost 
tions;  the  other  five  parts  of  ^eech  neither  govern  nor  are  goromed.  The  governing  words  may 
be  either  nouns,  or  verbs^  or  participles,  or  prepodtiooa ;  the  words  governed  are  either  nouns,  or 
pronouns^  or  verba,  or  participles.  In  ptu^ring,  the  learner  must  remembn-  that  the  rules  (A 
government  are  not  to  be  appUed  to  the  governing  words,  bat  to  ttioae  which  are  governed;  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  are  often  technically  named  after  the  particular  fonn  or  mo(Mca- 
tion  assumed;  as,  potaeaaieea,  o^'scfwo^  indbaiiwet,  genmdw^  These  are  the  only  things  in 
English,  that  can  properly  be  saidtobe  saqoottogoremmntt;  and  these  are  always  so,  in  tbdr 
own  names;  unless  we  except  sudi  infinitiTes  as  stand  in  the  place  of  nomfnatires.  ChrvmUm 
are  paniciploa  governed  by  pr^KMitions ;  but,  there  beteg  little  or  no  oocaaon  to  distinguish  these 
from  other  participles,  we  s^dran  use  this  name.  The  lAtin  Gerund  diSfers  from  a  partidple,  and 
^  the  English  Oeruadive  differs  bom  a  partidpial  noun.  The  partidpial  noun  may  be  the  sub- 
ject or  the  object  of  a  verb,  or  may  govern  the  poBseadve  case  before  it,  Uke  any  other  noun ;  but 
the  true  Et^lish  gerundive,  bdng  essentially  a  partidple,  and  governing  an  object  after  it,  like 

gnmmar  j  ani],  Oumgh  tocib  sbtiiKM  hw  eoiwlBteiiey,  k  futare  progrcM.  iwl  or  tmngliwrT,  iw  llkeirtso,  with 
u  good  reuon,  nrj  It  jet  u  mneh  more.  In  the  pre&ee  to  Uie  work  of  1819,  It  ia  nid;  "  ThU,  though  tut 
euerUttUly  Mfermt  trom  the  former,  la  Tet  In  nme  reqwcta  »  nev  -work.  It  bu  been  almoat  mMnly  remrit- 
ten.  And  sgftla:  "The  BrntszIamHaA^^iaertiualn  the  former  work;  wd  Ibongh  tte  ruiw  are  not  lUfer. 
eni,  Ibey  ero  mtai^  in  ^  difereiU  order."  So  it  la  prored,  tlut  the  model  needed  remodeUing;  nod  that  the 
STOtax,  e^eclaUy,  waa  defective,  in  matter  aa  weD  w  In  order.  The  enggertlona,  that  "  Vu  mU$  art  not  Mfer- 
ent,  "not eeaentfoHii"  ao,  wm  aouod  best  to  dioee  who  ahall  never  oompare  them.   The  old 

code  hM  tblrty.four  chiof,  ud  twraty-hro  "  apeelal  ndei Oie  new  baa  twenty  oWef,  thlr^-alx  "  aperfal,"  and 
one  genml  mle."  Among  «Q  tbeie,  we  ahall  aoaroelr  And  esaet  attmmem  prewrved  In  ao  many  aa  half  a 
d^n  Inatancea.  Of  the  old  thirty.fbar,^itrt«»  only  were  Judged  worthy  to  remain  u  principal  mlea:  and 
two  of  tbeae  have  no  ctafni  at  all  to  aneb  rank,  one  of  them  bang  qntte  nadeea.  Of  Uie  tatntji  now  made  ddef, 
Ave  are  new  to  "  the  Bertea  of  Orsmmara,"  and  three  of  tliese  ezeeedingly  reaemUe  aa  maaj  of  mine ;  Bve  an 
Rightly  altered,  andflra  Bre^Uy.  frotn  Uuir  predoeaaaoia  among  tbe  M;  one  ia  the  firtt  half  of  an  old  nUe; 
OTe  U  an  old  inbonUnate  nil*,  altered  and  etorated:  aad  (Am  era  Of  (A^  war*  b^for*,  UmIt  Domhera  and  reU- 
■in  poMBMia  esMptedl 
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way  other  participle^  is  ItMlf  goremed  only  by  a  prepositi(HL  At  k«£t,  this  is  its  wiibI  and 
■Sowed  ocKwtruotioii,  and  do  otberia  admoiHedged  to  be  indiqratab^  ri^t 

Obs.  19,-~The  euDple  Aslotwiu  of  worda  in  Knjrii^  (or  tttoae  aereral  uses  of  the  parts  of 

Bpeetb  which  we  may  refer  to  this  head,)  are  the  following  nine :  (1.)  Of  Articles  to  qouos,  by 
Bole  lat;  (2.)  Of  NomiDatiTea  to  Twb^  by  Bole  2d;  (3.)  Of  NominatiTes  absolute  or  iadcprn- 
dent,  hy  Bule  8th ;  (4.)  Of  Adjectives  to  nouns  or  prcmounB,  by  Bule  9th ;  (5.)  Of  Partidples  to 
nouns  or  pronouns,  by  Rule  20th;  (6.)  Of  Adverbs  to  verba,  participles,  &k,  by  Rule  2lBt;  (7.) 
Of  Conjunctions  as  connecting  words,  phrasea,  or  aenlencea,  by  Rule  22od;  (&)  Of  Fiepoeitioas 
as  showmg  the  relatkuB of  thhun  by  ButeSSd:  (8J  Of  Inteijectiats  as  being  used  kdepen- 
dently.  by  Bule  34th. 

0b9.  20. — The  syntactical  Agreementa  in  Ehiglish,  though  actually  mudi  fewer  than  tboeo 
which  occur  in  Latin,  Oreek,  or  French,  may  easily  bo  so  reckoned  as  to  amount  to  donble^  or 
even  triple,  the  number  usually  spoken  of  by  the  old  grammarians.  The  twenfy-four  rules  above, 
embrace  tho  following  ten  beadsj  which  may  not  improperly  bo  taken  for  so  many  distlDct  cod* 
cords :  (1.)  Of  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  in  direct  apportion  with  an  other,  by  Rule  3d ;  (2.)  Of  a  Nouq 
or  Pronoun  after  a  verb  or  paiticiple  not  transitive,  by  Bule  6th;  (3.)  Of  a  Pronoun  with  its 
antecedent,  by  Rule  10th ;  (4.)  Of  a  Pnoioun  with  a  collective  noun,  by  Rule  11th ;  ^6.)  Of  a 
Pronoun  with  Jinnt  antaoediBQt^  Bule  12th;  M.)  Of  a  Pronoun  with  disjunct  aoteceaeQta^  try 
Bole  13th;  (7.)  Of  a  Verb  with  its  nominatlTt^  >y  Bole  14th;  (8.)  Of  a  Verb  with  a  cdlectivo 
noun,  by  Rtde  ISth;  (9.)  Of  a  Verb  with}(dnt  nommatives,  by  Rule  16th;  (10.)  Of  a  Verb  with 
disjunct  nominatirea,  by  Rule  17th.  To  these  may  be  added  two  other  special  concords,  less 
common  and  lees  important,  whit^  will  be  explained  in  Hides  under  tho  rules ;  (11.)  Of  oneVerb 
with  an  other,  in  mood,  tense,  and  form,  when  two  are  connected  so  as  to  agree  with  the  same 
nominative;  (12.)  Of  Adjectives  that  im^  unity  or  jdurality,  with  their  nouns,  in  numbor. 

Obs.  31.— Again,  1^  a  different  mode  ot  reckoning  then^  tiie  omootdg  or  the  general  prindpla 
cS  agreement,  in  our  uagoage,  may  be  made  to  be  only  tuee  or  four ;  and  some  of  these  much 
ias  getural,  than  th^  are  in  other  languages :  (1.)  Words  in  apposition  agree  in  case,  according 
to  Rule  3d;  of  which  iMinci|de,  Rule  6th  may  be  amsulered  a  modification.  (2.)  Pronouns  agree 
toiA  their  nouns,  tn  person,  rmmber,  and  gender,  aooording  to  Rule  10th ;  of  'n-bich  principle.  Rules 
nth,  12th,  and  13th,  may  be  reckoned  modifications.  (3.)  Verbs  agree  with  their  tuminatives,  in 
person  and  num^,  according  to  Bule  14th;  of  which  principle  Rules  15th,  16tb,  and  17tb,  and 
the  ocoaaonal  agreement  of  one  verb  with  an  other,  may  be  esteemed  mere  modifications.  (4.) 
Some  ad^eOioea  agree  viih  their  noma  in  number.  These  make  up  the  twelve  concords  above 
ennmer^ed. 

Obs.  22. — ^The  rules  of  Government  in  the  best  Latin  grammars  are  about  sixty ;  and  these  are 
QSUHlly  distributed  (thougfa  not  very  properly)  under  throe  heads ;  "  1.  Of  Nouns.  2.  Of  Verbs. 
3.  Of  Words  indeclinable." — Orant's  Lai,  Gram.,  ^  HO.  "  Regimen  est  triplex ;  1.  Nominum. 
2.  Verborum.  3.  Vocum  indeclinabilium." — Ruddiman'a  Gram,,  p.  138.  This  division  of  the 
BQbject  brings  ^1  the  ftties  of  tho  rules  wrong.  For  example,  if  the  rule  be,  "  Active  verbs 
govern  the  accusative  case,"  this  is  not  properly  "tho  government o^  verls,"  but  rather  the  gov* 
emment  of  the  aeenuative  hy  verbs.  At  least,  sudi  titles  are  equivocal,  and  likely  to  mislead  the 
learner.  The  goTemmaits  in  English  are  only  seven,  and  theso  are  expressed,  perhaps  with 
sofflcient  distinctness,  in  six  of  the  fore^ing  rules :  (1.)  Of  Possessives  by  nouns,  in  Bule  4thj 
(2.)  Of  Objectives  by  verbs,  in  Bule  5th;  (3.)  Of  Objectives  by  participles,  in  Rule  6th;  (4.)  Of 
Objectives  by  prepositions,  in  Bole  7th;  fS.)  Of  Infinitives  by  the  preposition  to,  in  Rule  18th; 
(6.)  Of  Infinitives  by  tho  verbs  bid,  dare,  ho.,  in  Bole  19th ;  (7.)  Of  Particles  by  prepositions, 
in  Rule  20th. 

Obs.  23.— The  Ammgementot  words,  (which  wiUhe  suflBdcntly  treated  of  in  the  obsorrationa 
hereafter  to  be  made  on  the  several  nues  of  construction,)  is  an  important  patt  of  syntax,  in 
whidi  not  only  the  beauty  but  the  propriety  of  langti^e  is  intimately  concerned,  and  to  which 
particular  attention  should  theref<ve  be  p^  in  competition.  But  it  is  to  bo  remembered,  that 
tiie  mere  collocation  of  words  in  a  sentenco  never  affects  the  method  of  parsing  them :  on  the 
contrary,  th*aame  words,  however  placed,  are  always  to  bo  poised  in  precisely  tlie  same  way,  so 
kmg  as  they  express  precisely  the  same  meaning.  In  order  to  show  that  wo  have  parsed  any 
part  of  an  inverted  or  difficult  sentence  r^htly,  we  are  at  liberty  to  declare  tho  meaning  by  any 
Bnoxtgemeai  which  will  make  the  coustTuction  mora  obvious,  provided  wo  retain  both  tiie  sense 
and  931  the  words  unaltered;  but  to  drop  or  alter  any  word,  is  to  pervert  tbo  text  under  pre- 
teooe  (£  resolvii^  it,  and  to  make  a  modceiy  of  pai^g.  Grammar  rightly  learned,  enables 
OTO  to  understand  both  the  sense  and  the  construction  of  whatsoever  is  riulitly  writton ; 
and  he  who  reads  what  he  does  not  understand,  reads  to  little  purpose.  With  great  indignity 
to  the  mbses,  several  pretenders  to  grammar  have  foolishly  taught,  that,  "In  parsing  poetry,  in 
order  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  tlie  author,  the  learner  will  find  it  neccssniy  to  transposo 
his  language." — Ka-kham'e  Oram.^  p.  166.  See  also  the  books  of  J/ercAaw/,  Wilcox,  0.  B. 
I^ree,  BsS,  SmUh,  /Uton,  and  others,  to  the  same  efl^  To  what  purpose  can  ho  transpose  tho 
WOTds  <^  a  sentence,  who  does  not  first  see  what  they  mean,  and  how  to  explain  or  parse  tbcm 
asthey  stend? 

Obs.  24. — Errors  innumerable  have  been  introduced  into  the  common  modes  of  parsinp,  through 
a  &l8e  notion  of  what  (wnstitutes  a  simple  sentence.  Lowth,  Adam,  Murray,  Gould,  Smith, 
Ingersoll,  Comly,  Lennie,  Hiley,  Bullions,  Wella,  and  many  otliera,  say,  "A  siniplo  sentence  has 
ia  it  but  one  midfeet,  and  one  finite  verb:  as,  'liSo  ia  OtarU' "—L.  Mvrray'a  Gram.,  p.  141.   In  ac- 
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eordanoe  vdth  tbis  assertion,  some  assume,  ttiat,  "  Every  nominatiTe  Juu  ilt  own  verb  exprceaed  or 
nndoistocxl and  that,  "Every  verb  (except  in  the  iufiuitive  mood  and  participle)  haa  its  mm 
tuminatixe  exprcaieil  or  understood." — liuUions'a  K  Gram.,  p.  87.  llio  odopttra  of  these 
dogtnas,  of  course  think  it  right  to  av^y  a  nominative  whenever  they  do  not  find  a  separate  one 
expressed  for  every  finite  verb,  and  a  verb  whenever  they  do  not  &td  a  separate  one  oipreesed  for 
erery  nomioative.  This  mode  of  interpretation  not  only  {vedndea  the  agreemoit  of  a  verb  with 
two  or  more  nombiativea;  so  as  to  render  nugatory  two  of  the  most  impoirtant  rules  of  these  very 
gentlemen's  syntax ;  bu^  what  is  wwse,  it  perverts  many  a  phdo,  simple,  and  perfect  acntence, 
to  a  form  wMch  its  author  did  not  choose,  and  a  meaning  which  he  never  intended.  Suppoacv 
for  example,  the  toxt  to  be,  "A  good  constitution  and  good  laws  make  good  sulaecta." — Wsft- 
sterV  Essays,  p.  15'2.  Does  not  the  verb  makd  agree  with  coaatUMiion  and  latoa,  taken  oo^jointly? 
and  is  it  not  &  p?rt-crr5i'>A  of  the  sentence  to  interpret  it  oUierwise?  Away  tlieu  with  all  this 
neediaa  suijaudUioi!  But  while  we  thus  deny  that  there  csan  bo  a  true  dlipsiB  of  what  is  not 
nocQSiary  to  tin  construction,  it  id  not  to  l»  denied  tiiat  there  are  trueellipaes,  and  in  some  men's 
style  very  many.  Ta  t  assumption  O.  &  Feirce,  that  no  correct  seotoice  is  elUpticil,  and  his 
inqHraotioable  prqteM  of  agrammar  founctod  mthis  principle^  are  among  the  grossest  of  paanUe 
absurdities. 

Obs.  25. — Dr.  Wilson  says,  "Thero  may  be  several  subjects  to  tiio  same  verb,  several  verbs  to 
the  same  subject,  or  ssvonu  objects  to  tlie  same  verb,  and  the  sentenoe  be  simple.  But  when  the 
sentence  r.}[nain3  simple,  the  s:im3  rcr')  mujt  b3  differently  afibcted  by  its  several  adjuncts^  or  the 
sense  liable  to  b.)  altered  by  a  separation.  If  the  verb  or  the  subject  be  afTcctod  in  the  same  man- 
ner, or  thd  sentenoe  is  rest^vaUs  into  more,  it  is  ocmpouuded.  Thn^  '  Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red,  mixed  in  duo  proportion,  produce  white,'  is  a  simpte  sentence,  lor  the 
subject  is  indivisible.  Ba^  'Violet,  indigo,  blue^  green,  yeUow,  orange, and  red,  are  refrangible 
rays  of  light,'  is  a  compound  sontan::?,  and  may  bo  separated  into  seveiL" — Emiy  on  Gram^  pu 
186.  '  The  propriety  of  the  dlatiuction  here  made,  Is  at  least  questionablo ;  and  I  incline  to  ccai- 
nder  the  seaond  example  a  simple  a3nt3nce,  as  well  as  the  first;  because  what  the  writer  calls  a 
separation  into  seven,  involves  a  change  of  orri  to  ^  and  of  rayt  to  nxy,  as  well  ts  a  sevenfold 
n^etitaon  of  Itiis  altered predicata,  a  r^rang&ik  of  UglO."  But  tiu  pano-,  In  intnpretiiig 
the  words  of  othns,  and  expounding  the  construction  what  is  written,  has  no  right  to  alter 
anything  in  this  manner.  Nor  do  £  admit  that  ho  haa  a  right  to  insert  or  repeat  anything 
ntidiessly;  for  the  nature  of  a  asntono,  or  the  syntax  some  of  its  words,  may  often  be  altered 
without  change  of  the  aen^e,  or  of  any  wori  fw  an  other:  as,  "'  A  wall  seven  feet  hif^;'  that  is, 
'  A  wall  tohicK  ia  seven  feet  his^h.' " — H-le'/j  Gram.,  p.  109.  "  '  He  ^ke  and  acted  prudently ;' 
thit  ia,  '  He  spoke  j^rufjerd^,  and  A«  acttid  prudently.' " — Itrid.  *"He  spdce  and  acted  wis^y;' 
VxiX  is,  'He  spoke  wiaety,  and  ha  acted  wisely.' " — Sfurray'a  Oram.,  p.  219;  Alger%  10;  H.  0. 
Smith's,  IS3;  192;  utd  others.    By  this  notion  of  ellipsis,  the  coDnexiim  or  J<»nt  relatitm 

of  words  is  destroyed. 

Obs.  26.— Dr.  Adam,  who  tiioaght  the  ^vision  of  sentences  Into  dmple  and  compound,  of 
suffloient  importance  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  geaoral  divimon  of  sj^tox  mto  two  parta,  has  de- 
fined  a  simpla  ssnteuee  to  be,  "  that  which  has  but  one  nominative,  and  one  finite  verb ;"  and  a 
compound  sentence,  "that  which  has  moro  than  one  nominativey  or  one  finite  verb."  And  of  the 
latter  he  gives  the  following  erroneous  and  self-contradictory  account :  "  A  compound  sentence  is 
m»lQ  up  of  two  or  morj  sUnple  sentenoes  or  phrmea,  and  is  commonly  called  a  Period.  The  parts 
of  which  a  oampoond  santmoe  ocnsist^  are  called  Uembera  or  Cloum.  In  every  «Knpound  sen- 
tenoe  there  are  eltiiar  ssveral  sul^ecta  and  on?  attribute,  or  sevoral  attributes  and  one  subject,  or 
both  several  subjeots  and  several  attributsa ;  that  is,  there  are  either  several  nominatives  applied 
to  the  same  verb,  or  several  verbs  applied  t)  tho  samo  nominative,  or  both.  Kvcry  verb  marks  a 
judgment  or  attribute,  and  every  attribute  must  have  a  suliject.  There  must,  therefore,  be  in 
every  sentence  or  period,  as  many  propositions  as  there  are  verbs  of  a  finite  mode.  Sentences  are 
oompouadod  by  means  of  relatives  and  conjunctions ;  as,  Happy  is  the  man  viho  loveth  religion, 
and  practissHi  virtu9."~^iiaTn'«  Gram.,  p.  202;  QovJSs,  199;  andothera. 

Obs.  2T. — Now  if  every^  compound  sentence  consists  of  such  parts,  memben^  or  claasea,  as  are 
in  themielra  sentsooes,  nther  simple  or  compound,  either  elliptical  or  complete ;  it  is  plain,  in  the 
first  plaoe,  that  the  term  "pAroses"  is  misapplied  above,  because  a  phrase  is  properly  only  a  part 
of  some  irimpls  seaUnco.  And  if  "  a  simple  sentence  is  that  which  has  but  one  nominative  and 
on9  finite  verb,"  and  "  a  compound  scntonco  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences,"  it  fol- 
lows, since  "  all  sentences  are  either  simple  or  compound,"  that,  m  no  sentence,  can  (here  be  "  either 
several  nominatives  applied  to  the  same  verb,  or  several  verba  applied  to  the  same  nominative." 
Wiiat,  therefore,  ttua  author  regarded  as  the  lAaraeteristicot  all  compound  sentences,  is,  aocn^iiug 
to  his  own  previous  po^tbos,  tdterly  impossible  to  any  sentence.  »(x  is  it  less  repo^iant  to  bis 
Bubssqueut  dostrine,  that,  "  Sentences  are  oompounded  by  means  t!  rdativea  mi  em^uaetions 
for,  according  to  his  notion,  "  A  conjunction  is  an  indeclinable  word,  which  serves  to  join  aentetuxs 
together."— ^tiaTn'a  Oram.,  p.  149.  It  is  assumed,  that,  "  In  every  aentmce  there  must  be  a  verb 
and  a  nominative  expressed  or  understood." — lb.,  p.  151.  Now  if  there  happen  to  be  two  nom- 
inatives to  one  verb,  as  when  it  was  etud,  "  Even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him ;"  this  cannot 
be  aavthing  more  than  a  rimple  sentence ;  because  one  single  verb  is  a  thing  indivisible,  and  how 
can  we  sappoae  it  to  form  the  most  essential  psrt  of  two  different  sratenoes  at  onoe? 

Obs.  38.— The  disttncUon,  or  real  difference,  between  those  ample  sentenoes  in  whidi  two  or 
more  oominatiTes  or  mbs  are  taken  cn^trint^,  and  those  compotmd  seoteDcw  in  which  there  is 
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an  ellipsis  of  eome  of  the  nominatives  or  v^ba,  is  not  always  eaay  to  be  known  or  fixed ;  because^ 
Iq  many  instances,  a  supposed  eUipais,  without  at  all  alTecting  the  senso,  may  obviously  cliango 
the  construction,  and  consequently  the  nature  of  tlie  peiitence.  For  example :  "  And  they  all  for- 
sook him,  and  [they  all]  ^d."~MarJt,  ziv,  50.  Some  will  say,  that  the  wonls  in  brackets  tiro 
here  waderstood.  I  mi^  deny  it,  becanae  thn  ateneedless;  and  nothing  needless  can  form  a  true 
ellipna.  To  thenqipl^ig  wuB^en  vord^  If  we  admittbe  prindide,  th^  may  bo  no  end;  and 
the  Dotkin  that  coi^juuctions  join  nentracea  only,  opens  a  wide  door  for  it  For  example :  "  And 
that  man  was  perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed  eriL" — Job,  i,  1. 
additional  words  will  make  tbis  clause  any  plainer,  and  none  aro  really  necessary  to  tlio  construc- 
tion ;  yet  smne  grammarians  will  parse  it  witii  the  iWlowing  impletiona,  or  more :  "  And  that  mna 
was  a  perfect  men,  and  A«  mu  om  upri^t  man,  and  he  waa  one  man  that  feared  God,  and  that 
eschewed  evil  Odngi.^  It  la  easy  to  aee  how  thiaJiberty  of  interpretation,  or  of  interpolation,  will 
change  simple  sentences  to  compound  eentencee,  as  well  aa  alter  tbe  nature  and  relation  of  many- 
particular  words ;  and  at  tbe  same  time,  it  takes  away  totally  those  peeuliHrities  of  construction 
by  which  Dr.  Adam  and  others  would  recognize  a  sentmce  as  being  compound.  What  then  ?  aro 
there  not  two  kinds  of  sentences  ?  Yes,  truly ;  but  these  authors  are  wrong  in  their  notions  and 
definitions  of  both.  Joint  nominatives  or  joint  verba  may  occur  in  either ;  but  they  belong  pri- 
marily to  some  simple  sentences,  and  only  for  that  reason  are  found  in  any  that  are  compound. 
A  sentence,  too,  may  posubly  be  made  compound,  when  a  simple  one  would  express  the  whole 
meaning  as  well  or  better ;  as,  "  And  [David]  smote  tho  Philistines  from  Geba  tadil  thou  com«  to 
Gazer."— S  8am.,  t,  26.  Hoi^  if  we  innit  the  words  in  Italic?,  ti»  sentence  will  beoomo  simple, 
Botdl^ticsd. 

THE  ANALYZING  OF  SENTENCEa 

To  analyze  a  sentence,  is,  to  resolve  it  into  some  species  of  constituent 
parts,  but  most  properly  into  words,  its  first  significant  elements,  and  to 
point  out  their  several  relations  and  powers  in  the  given  connexion. 

The  component  parts  of  a  sentence  are  members,  clauses,  phrases,  or 
words.  Some  sentences,  which  are  short  and  simple,  can  only  be  divided 
into  their  vords  ;  others,  which  are  long  and  complex,  may  be  resolved 
into  parts  again  and  again  divisible. 

Of  analysis  applicable  to  sentences,  there  are  several  different  methods  ; 
and,  BO  for  as  their  difierence  may  compatibly  fud  the  application  of  dil- 
ferent  principles  of  the  science  of  grunmar,  there  may  be  an  advantage 
in  the  occasional  use  of  each. 

FIRST  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 
Sentaiees  not  rimpU  may  be  redwsed  to  their  eonatitumt  member»^  dauaea,  or 
tmpb  mtteneet ;  aiid  the  meam  bif  vhich  then  art  united,may  be  shown.  l%ue:— 

EXAMPLE  A1TAI.TZED. 
**  Even  the  Atheist,  who  telU  us  that  the  universe  is  self-existent  nod  indestnictiblo 
— «ven  he,  who,  instead  of  seeing  the  traces  of  a  niBnifold  wisdom  in  its  manifold 
varietiea,  sees  nothing  in  them  all  out  the  exquisite  structures  and  tho  lofty  dimcu- 
Bions  of  materialism — even  he,  who  would  despoil  creation  of  its  God,  cannot  look 
upon  its  gt^en  suns,  and  their  accompanying  ^sterns,  without  tho  solemn  impres- 
sion of  a  magnificence  that  fixes  and  overpowers  him." — Ob.  GHALUEita,  Diaeourtcs 
on  .Revelation  and  Astronomy,  p.  231.  > 

AjrAi.TSia. — This  (■  %  eomponod  Mnteaoe.  con*litiDg  of  lhr«e  complex  moraben,  vhleh  ftro  Mparated  by  tbo 
tvo  tlMlhtu  Tbo  UirM  SMmbers  an  united  in  one  Mntencs,  by  r  cuapensian  of  the  mdm  At  each  daib,  uul  by 
two  Tlrtuai  repetlttona  of  the  eal^act,  "  Athetti,"  throogh  the  pronoun  "  Ae,"  put  In  the  tamo  euo,  and  rcpiv 
KUtbiK  tUi  Doun.  The  Knee  mainly  Intended  la  not  bniti^t  ont  till  the  period  end*.  Each  of  the  Ihrrc  mcm- 
bera  is  complaz,  beeaon  each  Itaa  not  only  a  relative  elanae,  commencing  with  "  who,"  bnt  bIbo  an  anlecedunt 
word  whldt  inakea  mum  with  "  eanmrf  (ooc,"  Ac  Tbe  flrrt  of  theoo  rtlallre  elauiei  InTolrcs  alao  a  subordi- 
nate, upplaiiantKrT  daaie, — "(Ae  untwrM  f«  tel/-esittent  and  indeslnurtible," — introdiicod  alter  Jbc  rt-rb 
**  tetV  by  the  ooiOnneUon  "  tAoL"  The  lait  pbraw.  "  leitluvt  the  Miemn  tvtprtmfm,"  Acl,  whkh  is  lub- 
Jolned  "  wtttouT'  to  "  eaimot  loot,*'  embta«M  Ukevloe  «  nbordlnato,  reUtlre  eUuie,— >•  tkat  Jtsu  and  ow- 
pawwt  Mm,"— which  baa  twonrtwt  tbe  whole,  anteoadeot  and  all,  being  bnt  an  adjunct  of  an  adjnnet,  yet  an 
flm&tfal  tfnuBt  of  tbe  twxtenoeb 

SECOND  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 
Simple  sentences,  or  the  simple  manhers  of  compound  sentences,  may  be  resolved 
mto  their  principal  and  tkm'r  bubokdikatb  farts  ;  the  subfect^  the  verb,  and  the 
ease  put  after  or  governed  by  the  verb,  beiny  first  pointed  out  as  thb  principal 
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PAET8 ;  and  the  other  vHtrd*  hmng  then  detailed  aa  adjuvois  to  Ihrn^  aceordi^  to 
THX  SKNBS,  or  OS  oe^vvets  to  adjuncts.    Thus : — 

EXAMPLE  ANALYZED. 
"  Fear  naturally  qiuckens  the  fiight  of  guilt   Rasselas  conid  not  catch  tlie  iogi- 
tivc,  with  ills  utmost  eftbrts ;  but,  resolving  to  veaiy,  \>j  perseverance,  him  whom 
he  could  not  surpass  in  speed,  he  pressed  on  till  the  foot  cS  the  mtnu^ain  stepped 
Iiis  course." — Da.  Johitson,  RaiaeUUy  p.  23. 

Amaltbib- — Ths  flrst  p«iiod  here  li  a  cliiiide  aentenM.  ItiprinclMl  parts  arc— Aor,  9V<eiM«,jl^M,'  Ftar 
being  ths  subject,  quiekenM  the  Terb,  snd  flfykl  Uw  ot^eok  Ftar  dm  no  •djuock ;  notenrily  b  m  u^uoet  of 
qttiefuni;  th»  und  of  jptiU  we  >djuacti  of  ,^M.  The  Mcond  period  l>  eompoaed  of  ■ererml  eUneei,  or  lim^ 
laeiaben,  milted.  The  flrat  of  uteM  U  aUo  a  dmple  aentenee,  bkvlng  tbree  prlnetMl  pmrto— Jtoiietai,  evutd 
eatek,  nnd  /ugitiM ;  ths  lobJeet.  the  verb,  ud  lu  obdeot.  Id  their  order.  Sot  U  added  to  oewld  sotcA,  reverriof 
the  meBnliig;  tAeiaan  a4Jii<>ct  to  /vgitiv4;  uitk  Joloa  Us  phrase  to  eouU  mat  eateh;  bBtiWsaBd«tiMit  ars 
a4)anct9  of  efbrta.  The  vord  InU  connects  the  two  chief  members  as  parts  of  one  seatsnse.  "  Rem>lvtttg  la 
tMuy"  Im  an  adJoiKt  to  ths  pronoun  A*,  vUeh  stand*  before  prmued.  ** Bg  ptrteveranee"  b  an  adjunct  to 
taeari/.  Him  It  goremed  by  tosary,  and  la  tbe  anUssdant  to  wAom,  "  IFhm  As  could  net  swpass  fn  qiss^" 
la  a  relative  clause,  or  enhordioate  oiniple  tnentbsr,  bavlDS  thras  principal  parts— A«,  eoatd  turpatt,  and  wAom. 
JVot  and  in  speed  are  a41uncts  to  the  verb  fistiU  SWiyasi.  "HepnmadOK^'  Issn  oUier  dmpie  member,  or  asn- 
tenoe,  and  tbe  chief  clause  here  used,  tho  others  bong  anUotned  to  this.  Its  principal  parts  are  two,  Ae  and 
prsaml;  the  latter  taking  tbe  partiehi  on  as  an  a4Innet,  and  being  IntraDstllTs.  Tbe  words  dependent  on  ths 
nominatirB  As,  (to  wit,  rt&aiotnfr,  bare  already  been  mentioned.  Tilt  la  a  aoiOnnetlvs  sdverb  tinw, 
eonne^ng  the  ooncludtog  clause  to  prti^d  on.  "  rfc*  foot  <tf  the  mountain  sCpfjfMd  Ms  coyrse,"  Is  «  snbordi- 
nate  danse  and  slmide  member,  wbose  principal  parts  are — the  sub)eet  /iiot,  tbe  verb  tlopptd,  and  ths  oltfact 
cowrsf.  Ths  a41uncts  of /oot  are  tAs  and  o/tAs  mmmMn;  the  verb  In  this  ssntenes  hssno  adjnnet  botasMW^ 
which  is  better  ndcoBsd  Sk  prlnolpal  word;  lastly,  Afs  Is  an  a4)anct  to  «Mirs«^  and  gcmnnwd  bflL 

THIRD  METHOD  OF  ANALYSTS. 
Sentences  may  he  partially  analyzed  by  a  retolutim  into  (heir  bcbjicts  and  their 
ntsoiCATEB,  a  method  vrhieh  some  late  grammarians  have  borrowed  from  the  logi' 
eians;  tJie  grammaiicfU  subject  with  its  adjuncts,  being  taken  for  the  logical  subject; 
and  thcjinite  verb,  which  some  call  the  grammatical  predicate,*  being,  with  its 
sequent  ease  and  the  adjuncts  of  both,  denominated  tjfus  predicate,  or  the  logical  pre- 
dicate. Thus: — 

EXAMPLE  ANALYZED. 
"  Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we  are  always  impatient  of  the 
present.  Attainment  is  followed  by  neglect,  and  possession,  by  disgust.  Few  mo- 
nieuts  are  more  pleasing  than  those  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting  measures  for  a 
new  undertaking.  From  the  first  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy,  to  the  hour  of  actual 
execution,  all  is  imprDvenient  and  pfOgreBS,  triumph  and  widty" — Dr.  Johnson, 
Jiam^ler. 

Ahaltsik— Horo  the  first  period  Is  a  eomponnd  asntence,  containing  two  clanses,  which  are  ooimacted  by  Umt. 
In  tho  first  clause,  empUneu  la  the  grammatkat  subject,  and  "  tAs  emptiwaa  of  human  enjoyment,"  Is  the  logl- 
oaL  It  some  would  call  the  mmmatloal  predicate,  and  "Such  la,"  or  <««i(«A,  the  logical;  but  the  latter  oonidsts. 
aa  the  mjjorltr  teach,  of  "  the  oopnla"  fa,  and  "  tbe  attribnte,"  or  "  predicate,"  sweA.  In  the  second  clause, 
(which  expUinK  tho  import  of  "i9ueA,">  the  snbJeot  Is  we;  which  is  nnmodlBed,  and  In  wbkh  therefore  the logteal 
form  and  the  grammatical  oolodde  and  are  the  same.  Are  may  beve  be  called  the  grammatloB]  predicate ;  and 
"  an  aluxiy  impMeiU  the  pntnt,"  tbe  logical.  The  second  period,  too,  is  a  eoiuponnd  aentenee,  having 
twoebtuscM,  wbteh  are  eomiMtvd  br  wmL  AtlatnmtiU  Is  ttaesoMMt  of  tbe  fonner;  sm,  "fs  JWloiMd  bv  nso. 
ls<' b  the  pradteats.  In  tha  IsWsr.  yoss»isfs»  aloneis theaHtteott  and, "tfa/tttwirfi  t»tff<pwit,''  tottia 
pradieaUj;  tha  Tsib  is  AUnssd  being  nnderstood  at  the  comma.  Tho  third  period,  Ukswto,  la  a  ennpoaDd, 

*  "Tbegrammstlealpredloateb  a  verb. "—Alan's  Praet.  Oram.,  IW,  p.  I3&  "Tbe  grawiiatital  predi- 
eaU  b  a  finite  Terb."— IrsUa's  School  Oram.,  ISCQ,  p.  IS5.  "  The  grammatical  predicate  b  either  a  verb  alone, 
or  the  oopula  sum  [some  part  of  tbe  verb  As]  with  a  noun  or  adjective."— ^ndrsuu  and  Stoddar^e  Lot.  Oram,, 
p.  lOi.  "  The  predioate  eoostsU  of  two  parts,— tho  verb,  or  eopalii,  and  that  which  b  asserted  by  it,  called  the 
attribute;  as,  >Snow  U  whits.'" — Gr«ene's  Anaiyeit,  p.  1&  "The  anintmatieal  predicate  condsts  of  the  cBrf- 
buu  and  eopuZo,  not  modified  bv  other  words."— Auctions,  Anatyl.  and  PncL  &niBi.,  p.  1S)>.  "  The  loffieal 
predicate  is  the  grammatloat,  wltn  all  tbe  words  or  phrases  that  modify  it"— lb.,  v.  180.  "The  Onmmatteal 
predicate  b  the  word  or  words  containing  the  simple  afflrmaUon,  made  reapectlog  tbe  anbteet."- fvUions, 
Latin  Oram.,  p.  tea.  "  Evarv  propoaiUoa  neoessarlljr  eondsts  of  these  three  parts :  [the  suIi^Mf,  theprwHcats, 
and  the  oopula;]  but  then  it  is  nut  alike  needAil,  that  they  be  all  severallr  erpreesed  In  words ;  because  the 
copnU  Is  o/ten  incltidsd  in  the  term  of  tbe  predicate;  as  when  wo  Hy,  As  sirs.-  which  Imporb  the  same  as,  As 
U  eittinj."~Dunean'»  LogU,  p.  IOSl  In  respect  to  thb  Third  Method  of  Anslvsb,  It  b  qnestlonsble,  whether 
a  noun  or  an  adjective  which  follows  tho  verb  and  forms  part  of  tbe  assertltKi,  b  to  be  indnded  tn  "  the  grsm- 
maUeal  predicate"  ornoL  WeilsssTa,  No:  "  It  would  destmy  at  once  all  distinction  between  tho grammadesl 
and  the  lofflc'a  predicate."— ScAooI  Oram.,  p.  I8D.  An  other  question  Is,  whether  tbe  copttln,  (fs,  was,  or  the 
like.)  which  tbe  logieiatie  discriminate,  should  be  Included  as  part  of  the  logical  predicate,  when  It  oocnrs  as  a 
dbtlnot  word.  Tiie  prevalentpraoHoe  of  the  fframmatioai  analyzers  is,  so  to  include  It,— a  practice  which  In 
itself  Is  not  vt>ry  "  logfca]."  The  distinction  of  snbJects  and  pradiostes  as  "  grammatical  and  logtatl,"  ii  but  a 
recent  one  In  some  grammars,  tbe  partition  nsed  in  logic  b  copied  without  change,  except  perhaps  of  worde: 
aa,  "  There  are,  in  sentenoes,  a  tubjeet,  a  predieate,  and  a  oopula."— R.  CaANDLn:  Oram,  nf  1831,  p. 
103;  Oram,  of  1S17,  p.  110.  Tho  logiebns,  however,  and  those  who  copy  thorn,  may  have  been  hitherto  at  fault 
In  reeognlzlng  and  specifying  thdr  "  copuAi."  Mnlllgan  fordhly  arga«n  that  the  vcrt>  of  hHrtn  b  no  more  en- 
ttUod  to  thb  name  than  b  evei7  other  verb.  (Seehb  "fa^posfKon,"  1 48.)  If  he  bright  In  thb,  the  "copwja" 
af  the  loglebnB  (and.  In  mv  opinion,  bis  <nm  also]  b  a  mere  figment «  the  brain,  there  b6litt  notiUng  tut  aa- 
■wwi  to  ths  laflidtloB  of  tin  tUng  or  to  tba  tana  VM  of  the  word. 
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htvh^  thrae  puts,  with  tb«  %wo  eaimeeUru  than  and  wUeK  Here  we  haTe  mom«n£«  for  the  flnt  grBmmftUckl 
nltfeet,  and  JVts  tMomente  for  tbe  logical;  then,  are  for  the  grnmmatical  predlcata,  Kod  are  more  pleating  tor 
ttte  logical :  or,  if  ve  choow  to  ny  n,  for  "  the  eopnlB  and  the  attribute."  "  T/uin  IAom,"  Is  ma  cUlptleU  mem- 
ber, meaning,  "than  oie  thon  momimtf,"  or,  "vimu  thaw  mometUt  are  pleating;"  both  BUtJect  and  predinte 
ar«  wboUj  ■appreoMd,  except  that  tlxm  ta  reckoned  a  part  of  the  logical  au^ecL  In  whieh  la  an  adjunct  of  ie 
etmemrtiTtff,  and  Kerrea  well  to  connect  the  members,  becauiw  which  represeuta  tAou,  L  a  those  moment*.  Mind, 
01  the  mind,  U  the  next  flnl^Ject  of  afflrmatlan;  and  it  etmearHjtg,  or,  "it  coneeriing  nttaturet  /or  a  nae  under- 
taJdng"  ia  the  predicate  or  matter  anrmed.  LaatW,  the  fiMirth  period,  like  the  rest,  la  eompoand.  The  phraaea 
commencing  with  From  and  to,  describe  a  period  of  time,  and  are  adjuncta  of  the  verb  it.  The  former  contains 
a  snbordtnate  rolatlTe  clsnse,  of  which  tha$  (n^reseoUng  hint)  is  the  subject,  and  wtkens,  or  wakent  the  fancy, 
tba  predicate.  Of  tbe  principal  danaa,  the  word  oil,  taken  as  a  noun,  la  the  snldect,  whether  erammatlcal  or 
iogkat;  and  "the  copua,"  or  "grammatteal  nredloate,"  fa,  becomes,  with  Its  a^aneta  and  toe  nominatires 
fblkrwing,  the  togWal  predicate. 


All  syntax  is  founded  on  the  helation  of  words  one  to  an  otker^  and  the  cosnkx- 
lON  of  dames  and  phrases^  according  to  the  sbnse.  Hence  sentences  may  he,  in 
some  sort,  analyzed^  and  perhaps  2^ojitablyy  by  the  tracing  of  such  relation  or  con- 
nexion, from  link  to  link,  through  a  series  of  vmrds,  beginning  and  ending  with  such 
as  are  somewhat  remote  from  each  other,  yet  within  the  period.    Thus : — 


1.  "Swift would  say,  'The  thing  has  not  life  eaough  in  it  to  keep  it  sweet  ;*  Jobn- 

fiOD, '  The  creature  possesses  not  vitaUty  sufficient  to  presenre  it  from  putrefiwtion.' " 

—-Matt.  HAaaisoH,  on  the  English  Language,  p.  102. 

Akuws.— Wltat  la  the  general  sense  of  this  paiaagat  aod  vbat,  the  chain  «f  oonoexlon  between  the  worda 
8vi/t  and  putr^aetiont  The  period  Is  dealgned  to  abowt  Hint  Swift  prafei-ied  vordi  of  Saxon  origin;  aad 
Johnson,  of  Latin.  It  has  in  contrast  two  coordinate  membora,  taeitir  eonneetod ;  the  verb  tvotdd  tag  bdng 
naderatood  after  Joknaon,  and  perh^ts  also  tbe  particle  hut,  «ft«r  tbe  mnieoloa.  Bwi/t  Is  ths  antiJeet  of  twwlS 
mm;  and  vohM  tag  lotiodaoea  tbe  claose  after  iti  as  what  wonld  be  mU.  The  relates  to  thtttg;  thing  it  the 
nutloct  of  Aas;  hat,  which  la  qnalifled  bjnot,  gorema  Wt;  la  qnaUAed  bf  tbe  a^teetiTe  mm9A,and  by 
the  phrase,  fnif ;  enouaAls  the  prin  term  of  Co;  fogorams  fa^;  faqt  governs  <(,  irtdcbatMidafor  (M  tMqjr> 
and  it.  Id  Uea  of  the  tUng,  is  qaaliflad  by  mattl,  Tbe  chief  mBBbm  are  wmMeted  althcr  br  standing  In  eon- 
trsat  aa  mambera,  or  by  fcw.  ni>d«ratood  before  Jbhnton.  Johntm  Is  Oie  aolifeet  of  mvid  sqh  onderatood : 
and  this  mttU  aovi  ngnln  iDtrodaees  a  elaoae,  aa  what  wonld  be  said.  The  relates  to  cradwrsj  arMtiM  Is  tha 
anUeet  of  pottettti;  pottetit,  which  is  qnallSed  by  not,  governs  vitMtg;  vilalitgla  quslUad  bv«mMaitf; 
t^Uttnt  la  U»  prior  term  of  to;  to  gorems  jtreaarM;  jmserM  gomnia  ft,  and  la  the  pior  termof  ^mi,*  and 

2.  "  Then  is  one  Bdn^  to  whom  we  can  look  witli  a  peifect  ocmnctaon  of  finding 
that  security,  which  nothing  about  us  can  give,  and  which  nothing  about  us  can  take 
away." — Grbenwood;  Wells^s  School  Gram,^^.  192.* 

AiTUTBia.— What  ia  the  general  Btmetnre  of  thla  paaaagef  and  what,  the  chain  of  oonnexion  "between  the 
words  away  and  iaf"  Tba  period  is  a  complex  sentence,  hairing  fonr  clauses,  all  connected  together  by  relatlYPs; 
the  second,  by  wAom,  to  the  flrat  and  chief  dense,  "  Utert  it  one  Being  i"^  the  third  and  the  fburth,  to  tbe  second, 
by  wkleb  and  akieh  ;  but  the  last  two,  havlag  the  aame  antecedent  lecuritg,  and  being  ootirdinate,  are  alao 
connected  one  to  the  other  by  and.  As  to  "  the  chain  of  connrndon,"  Awm  relates  to  can  take ;  con  take  egnet 
with  its  nomlnatlTe  noCMt^,  and  gtmrnawAfeA;  wUcA  representa  aaourtty;  securtiy  Is  governed  hyJUmng; 
Jfndinff  ia  governed  by  a/;  of  refen  baA  toooMfaflon;  emricNon  is  governed  by  tattn;  vith  refers  back  to 
Mutoofc;  eon  loot  agreea  with  we,  and  la,  In  aoiiH,  the  antecedent  of  &r;  togovsniaiaJkom;  teAmn  repreaenta 
Being;  and  Being  la  the  oalject  of  ia 


77ie  best  and  most  thorough  method  of  analysis  is  that  of  Couplets  Syntactical 
Parsing  ;  a  method  which,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  brevity,  should  ever  be  kept 
free  from  all  mixture  of  etymological  definitions  or  reasons,  but  which  may  be  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  any  of  the  foregoing  schemes  of  reaolutionj  if  the  teacher  choose 
to  require  any  such  preliminary  or  stUtaidiary  exposition.  This  method  is  fully 
iUusirated  ia  the  Tw^fth  Praxis  below. 


Obs.  1.— Hie  almoBt  inflnite  variety  in  tbe  fonns  aeateDoea,  will  sometimes  throw  difficult 
In  the  way  of  the  analyzer,  be  his  adbieme  or  his  skill  what  it  may.  The  last  Ibur  or  fire  obsem- 
tfons  of  the  preceding  seriea  have  shown,  that  the  diaUnction  of  seotenoes  as         or  oompofod, 

*  I  cite  thifl  pxnnipla  tram  Wella,  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  explalidng  It  wlAout  the  aoversl  errora  which  that  gen- 
tienian's  "  ModeC  tncid  en  tally  Inculcates  He  soggests  tbst  and  oonnccta,  not  the  two  relative  eJaittet,  as  snoh, 
but  the  two  verbs  eangtee  and  can  take;  and  that  the  oonnexion  between  'ivau  ana  is  mnatbe  traced  thronsh 
the  former,  and  its  ol^ect  wkieh.  These  positions,  I  think,  are  wrong.  He  also  uaea  here,  aa  elsewhere,  the 
expressiona,  "  vhich  rclaUe  it,"  and,  "  whieh  it  rioted  6y,"  e«ch  in  a  very  nnnmal,  nnd  perhaps  an  unauthor- 
ised, sense.  His  furniule  reads  thiia:  "  Away  modifies  can  takt;  can  late  is  oo.'»SROTEn  with  eon  give  by  and; 
muctt  is  ROTernc-d  t)y  oak  «17b,  and  relates  to  seeuritu;  ateurily  Is  the  object  of  finding,  which  la  bu.atrd  uy 
ttfUiComilction;  contrfctfon  Is  the  object  of  with,  whieh  kelateb  it  lo  eon  foot;  to  nxproMes  tho  relation  be- 
tween whom  and  am  look,  and  whom  rclatea  to  Being,  which  la  the  snltloet  of  i4."—ir<Ui^<*  School  Gram.,  113th 
Bd,,  p.  Vn.  Neither  this  nor  the  anbsequeot  method  has  been  often  enUod  "  OiM^wis  for.  in  Rrammar,  each 
Biar  of  thla  term  baa  oommoolj  a^^Uad  It  to  lone  oaa  method  only,  the  method  preferred  by  himarif. 


FOURTH  METHOD  OP  AKALTSia 


EXAMPLES  ANALYZED. 


FIFTH  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 
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THS  OBAini  AB  OV  BHaUBH  SBAIClCABfl. 


[fast  m. 


irhEcb  constitntea  the  diierpmnt  of  the  ICethodoTAnafyrifl  abor^  la  not  alvaya  plain,  oron 
to  the  learned.  Hie  definittona  ond  examples  whidi  I  have  given,  will  make  it  graeraliy  so ;  apd, 
where  it  is  otberwiseL  the  question  or  puzzle,  it  is  preBomed,  cannot  often  be  of  modi  prscticai 
importaaco.  If  the  diflbrence  bo  not  obvioo^  it  can  hardlj  be  a  momentoos  eifar,  to  mistake  a 
phrase  for  an  elliptical  clause,  or  to  call  sudi  a  daose  a  phrase. 

Ooa  2. — The  Second  Uethod  above  is,  I  think,  eaaer  (tf  iq)idication  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and, 
if  other  analysis  than  the  n^^tdar  method  of  parsing  seem  dwimble,  this  will  probablj  be  found  as 
useful  as  any.  There  is,  iu  many  of  our  popular  grammars,  some  recognition  of  the  prindplea  of 
this  analysis — aomo  mention  of  "  the  princ^al  porta  of  a  sentence,"  in  accordance  with  what  are 
80  called  above, — and  also,  in  n  few,  some  succinct  account  of  the  parts  called  "  adguneia;"  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  prcvnlout  practice  of  applying  these  principles,  in  any  stated  or  well- 
digostcd  manner.  Lowth,  Murray,  Alger,  W.  Allen,  Hiut,  Hilcy,  IngeraoU,  WeUs,  and  odiet^ 
tell  <^  those  "  Psixcipal  Pasts  Lowth  caUing  them,  "  the  o^eii^  the  aartbute,  and  the  o^iM 
{Oram.,  p.  72 ;)— Murray,  and  his  copyist^  A^ger,  Ingorsoll,  and  others  calling  them,  "the 
aui^ect,  the  aUr^mte,  and  the  object ;" — Hiley  and  Hart  calling  them,  "  tlie  tvigeti  or  wminatMe,  • 
the  attribute  or  verb,  and  the  o&recf ;" — Allen  calling  them,  "the  nominaiive,  the  veH>,  and  ^f  the 
verb  is  active^)  tiie  aeeaaatim  governed  by  the  verb ;"  and  also  saying,  "The  ncaninative  is  somc- 
tioKS  called  the  mi^feef ;  the  verb,  the  attrOmts;  tak  the  accusative,  the  olifect — Wells  calling 
them,  "tlie»^^or  flomAiafuK^  the  vsrfi^  and  thee^^;"  and  also  rect^nizing  the  "ac^tmeb," 
M  a  spedes  wliieh  "  embraoea  all  the  woids  ofa  simple  eentence  [,]  except  the  prineipai  parti  f 
—yet  not  more  than  two  of  them  all  ^)peaiing  to  havo  taken  any  thought,  and  they  but  little, 
about  the  formal  <^>ptieaHon  of  their  common  doctrine.  In  Allen's  Enghsh  GTSomiar,  whidi  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  likewise  In  Wells's,  which  is  equally  prized,  this  reducti(ni  of  all  connected 
words,  or  parts  of  speech,  into  "the  principal  parts"  and  "tiie  adjuncts,"  is  fully  recc^nized ;  the 
ac|janct<),  too,  are  discriminated  by  Allen,  as  "either  primary  or  eecondaiy,"  nor  are  thdr  more 
particular  species  or  relations  overlooked;  but  I  find  no  method  prescribed  for  the  analysis  in* 
tended,  except  what  Wcllfl  adq>ted  In  his  early  edidoos  but  has  rince  tdiaoged  to  an  atba  of 
abandoned,  and  no  other  alltiBkn  to  ft  by  Allen,  than  thia  Note,  whidi,  with  some  t^ipeaiance  of 
intrusion,  ia  appended  to  his  "  Uethod  of  Parring  the  Infinitive  Hood:" — "Hm  pupU  may  nov 
to  analyse  [aialjfte]  the  sentences,  by  distinjpiiAing  the  principal  words  and  their  adjuncts." 
—W.  AOen'a  R.  Gram.,  p.  268. 

Obs.  3. — ^Tliese  authors  in  general,  and  many  more,  tell  us,  with  mxaa  variation  words,  ^t 
the  i^ent,  subject,  or  nominative,  ia  that  of  whidi  something  is  said,  ofBrmed,  or  denied ;  that 
the  attribute^  verb,  or  predicate,  is  that  which  is  said,  affirmed,  denied,  (tf  the  subject;  and  that 
the  object  accusative,  or  caae  sequent,  is  that  which  la  introduced  1^  the  finite  vert,  or  affected 
by  the  action  afflrmed.  Lowth  says,  English  tiio  nrailDative  caae^  denoting  the  iq^t^ 
usually  goes  befi>re  the  verb,  or  attribution ;  and  the  objective  case,  denotte^  the  o^ect,  followa 
the  verb  active." — Short  IrUrtxL,  p.  72.  Uurray  copies,  but  not  literally,  thus:  "  The  nominative 
denotes  the  subject,  and  nsually  goes  befbre  the  vwb  [,]  or  attribute;  and  the  wwd  or phraat, 
denoting  the  object,  follows  tho  verb :  as,  '  A  wise  man  governs  his  passions.'  Here,  a  wiae  man 
is  the  sutgect;  goveraa,  tiio  attribute,  or  thing  affirmed;  and  ku  pamiont,  tho  object"— JAtrroy'* 
Octavo,  p.  112;  Duodecimo,  115.  To  include  thus  the  adjuncts  wfth  tlidr  nrincqial^  aa  thekm- 
dans  do^  is  A«fiB  manifestiy  improper;  because  it  unites  in>at  the  gnmmatKal  uoalyzOT  ia  chirar 
concerned  to  separate,  and  tends  to  defoot  the  main  purpoee  for  whidli  "tub  Pbhtcipal  FAsnr 
are  so  named  and  distinguished. 

Obs.  '4.~ThQ  Third  Method  of  Analysis,  described  above^  Is  an  attempt  very  Mefly  to  ei^to- 
mizo  the  chief  elements  of  a  great  scheme, — to  givo^  in  a  nutshell,  the  substance  of  what  our 
grammarians  havo  borrowed  fl^m  the  logiciaiia,  then  mixed  with  something  of  their  own,  next 
amplitled  with  small  details,  and,  in  some  instanoeo^  branched  out  and  extended  to  enormous 
balk  and  length.  Of  course,  they  havo  not  tailed  to  set  finth  the  comparative  merits  of  this 
scheme  in  a  suEBcieotly  £ivourable  li^t  The  two  bgeniona  gentlemen  wbo  seen  to  have  been 
diiefty  instrumental  in  making  it  popular,  say  in  their  preboe^  "The  rules  of  syntax  oontuned  in 
this  work  result  directly  ftom  the  analysis  of  jmpoeitifms,  and  of  compound  sentences;  and  for 
this  reason  the  student  shouM  make  himself  perfectly  iamiliar  with  the  sections  relating  to  avb' 
jecl  and  predicaie,  and  should  bo  able  readily  to  analyze  sentences,  whether  tample  or  compound, 
and  to  explain  their  structure  and  conncctk>n.  *  «  *  This  exercise  Bkovld  abMya  precede  the 
more  minute  and  subsidiary  labcH-  of  porung.  If  the  latter  bo  conducted,  as  it  often  is,  inde- 
pendently of  provioua  analysis,  the  prinelpai  adoamtage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  langoaga 
as  an  hitellectaal  exercise,  vUl  inevitably  be  lost"— Z;iifte  Orammar  ef  Amdmn  and  Stoddard, 
p.  vi.   N.  Butler,  who  bestows  upon  this  subject  about  a  dozen  duodecimo  pagcs^  says  in  his 

Erefoce,  "  The  rtdes  for  the  analysis  of  sentenceB,  which  Is  a  very         and  ^atavOing  exerdae, 
ave  been  taken  IVom  Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  some  changes  and  additions  being 
made." — Butler's  Practical  Gram.,  p.  iv.» 

*  Thi  pooenlre  phraw  hero  Aoald  be,  "XntbmM  and  Stodiard't,"  u  Wdli  fttid  othen  vrite  ft  The  add- 
h>g  if  the  Kpoatropbe  to  tho  former  n&mo  !■  «ron|{,  erm  bj  tha  better  half  of  Itntlefa  on  aboard  and  aplf- 
eontra'liclorjr  Role :  to  wit.  "  When  two  or  more  noitiw  In  the  pomirtre  caw  an  oonnected  Ij  and,  the  poMewlre 
termlnatton  thould  be  added  to  eaeh  of  them ;  aa,  '  Tbeae  are  «7oAn'f  und  Riztft  hooka.  BaC  if  el^Jecta  are 
pooaened  In  coiDQion  bj  two  or  more,  and  the  nonn*  are  cloeeljr  eooneeted  without  anr  InlerrBtdtiit  worda,  the 
pooaeoalva  termlnatton  U  added  to  Uie  latt  notin  oti^ ;  aa, '  Tbeae  an  Jokn  and  hooka. '  "—Bvttmi't  Pnte- 

tleai  Oram.,  n.  le.  The  A^n  twloe  need  impIlM  two  mendnc  bomm:  "3i*m'»  ood  Eltaa'a  books,"—"  John's 
books  and  EUaa'a,-"  "Andrew^  aad  Stoddard's  UtlnQrunur,*'-**Aa<rew^  {orAndrov^Q  UdnGmnmor 
aod  Stoddsrd'a." 
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Obb.  S. — Wella,  in  the  early  copies  of  liia  Schoc^  Grammar,  as  has  been  hinted,  adopted  a 
Inethod  of  analysis  similar  to  the  Second  one  prescribed  above;  yet  referred,  even  lyom  the  first; 
to  "  Andrews  bimI  Stoddard^  Idlin  Grammar,"  and  to  "De  Saefa  Qeneral  Grammar,"  as  if  tfacae 
were  antiiorWes  for  what  be  then  inculcated.  Subsequently,  he  thanked  his  scheme,  fmm  that  tX 
FarU  Princ^xU  and  Ai^uneta,  to  one  of  Svbjecis  wd  JFtte^eatea,  "  either  grammatical  or  logical,'' 
■Iso  "either  ample  or  compound;"— to  one  rcsemblii^  Andrews  and  Stoddard')?,  yet  diSering 
fiom  it,  oflen,  as  to  what  conatitutea  a  "grammatical  predicate;" — to  one  n^nbling  the  TTiird 
i&ihod  above,  yet  difieiing  irom  it,  (aa  does  Andrews  and  Stoddard's,)  in  taking  the  lo^^ical  sub- 
ject and  [abdicate  b^ore  the  gnunmotieal.  "  The  chapter  on  Analysis,"  said  he  tlien,  "  has  been 
levised  and  enlai:ged  with  great  care,  and  will  be  found  to  embody  aU  Vie  mott  imporUmt  prind- 
^es  on  tJiis  subject  {,]  which  are  cootaioed  in  the  works  ot  De  Sacy,  Andrews  and  Stoddard, 
KQhner,  Crosby,  and  Crane.  It  is  gratiiying  to  observe  that  the  attention  of  teachers  is  now  so 
generally  directed  io  thia  importarU  mode  of  investigating  the  structure  of  our  language,  in  cottne<^ 
Hon  with  the  ordinary  exercises  of  etymologicai  and  Bjiit%ctical  parsing." —  WeUs's  School  Gram., 
New  Ed.,  1850,  p.  iv. 

Obs.  6. — In  view  of  the  feet,  tliat  Wolla's  chief  mode  of  sentential  analysis  had  just  under- 
gone an  almost  total  metamorphosis,  a  change  plauablo  perhaps,  but  of  doubtAit  utility, — that, 
np  to  the  date  of  the  words  Just  cited,  and  afterwards,  so  lor  and  so  long  as  any  copies  of  his 
eoriy  "ThouflBBds"  remain  in  use,  tbo  author  himself  has  earnestly  directed  attention  to  a  method 
irtdcdi  he  now  means  hencelbrth  to  abandon, — ^in  this  view,  tbo  praise  and  gratnlation  expressed 
above  soem  lingular.  If  it  has  been  found  practicable,  to  slido  "the  attention  of  teechere,"  and 
their  ^iprobatioa  too^  adroitly  over  fh>m  one  "  important  mode  of  investigating  the  structure  of 
our  language,"  to  an  other; — if  "  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,"  that  the  direction  ^us  given  to  pub- 
lic ofHnion  snstiuns  itself  so  well,  and  "  is  so  generally"  acquiesced  in ; — if  it  is  proved,  tlmt  the 
stereotyped  pnaao  of  one  Systran  of  analras  may,  without  alteration,  be  so  Iransforred  to  an 
other,  aa  to  anaww  tbo  donblo  patpoee  of  oonunending  and  sopenedhiff ; — it  is  not  improbable 
HaX  tiie  anthm-'s  next  new  {dates  wQl  bear  the  stamp  of  yet  other  "  most  important  pnncipW 
of  analysis.  This  process  ia  here  rec(»nmended  to  be  used  "  t»  ootmecHon  vfith  the  ordinary  exei> 
cisea  of  etymdogicai  and  syntactical  parsmg," — exercises^  which,  in  Wells's  Grammar,  are  gener- 
ally, and  very  bniHt^ierty,  comminf^ed ;  and  it|  to  these,  may  be  profitably  conjnned  either  his 
present  or  his  finmer  scheme  of  aufdysie^  it  were  well,  had  he  somewhere  put  them  together  uid 
■hown  how. 

Obs.  7. — But  tltrae  are  ottier  passages  of  the  Bcbool  Grammar,  so  Uttlo  suited  to  ibh  notion  cS 
"eomueUon,"  that  one  can  hardly  believe  the  word  ou^^t  to  be  taken  in  wbst  seems  its  only 
■mse.  "  Advanced  dosses  slioold  attend  less  to  the  common  Order  of  Parsing,  and  more  to  tho 
.4)M/yn*of  lango^."— Wais'»  Orammar,  "3d  Thousand,"  p.  125;  "113th  Thousand,"  p.  132. 
This  implies,  what  ia  probably  true  of  tho  etymological  exercise,  that  parsing  is  more  rudimental 
tlian  the  other  forms  of  analysia  It  also  intimates,  what  is  not  so  clear,  that  pupils  rightly  in- 
ttructed  must  advance  &ota  tho  former  to  tho  latter,  as  to  ecanctbing  more  worthy  of  thdr  intel- 
lectual powers.  The  passage  is  used  with  reforence  to  either  form  of  onalyEos  adopted  by  the 
author.  So  the  following  comparison,  in  whicli  Parsing  is  plainly  disparaged,  stands  permanently 
at  the  bead  of  "the  chapter  on  Analyms,"  to  commend  first  one  mode,  and  then  an  other :  "  It  u 
partioalarly  desirable  that  popils  thouid  pass  as  tarty  as  pracUcaUe  from  the  jbrmaHtiea  oTcoomion 
VAMBOsa,  to  tiie  more  important  exercise  of  ANALTzmo  critically  tho  structure  of  language.  The 
medianical  routine  of  toclinical  parsing  is  peculiaiiy  liablo  to  bec(»ne  monotonous  and  dull,  while 
the  pracUce  of  expkdning  the  various  rebUions  and  offices  of  ieords  in  a  sentence,  is  adapted  to  call 
the  mind  of  the  learner  into  constant  and  vigorous  action,  and  can  hardly  fidl  of  exdthig  the 
deepest  intorcsL"— Tr«jb'«  Oram.,  3d  Th.,  p.  181 ;  113th  Th.,  p.  184. 

Obs.  8. — An  ill  scheme  of  parsing,  or  an  ill  use  <^  a  good  one,  is  almost  as  unlucky  In  gram- 
mar, 08  an  iD  method  of  cipluring,  or  an  ill  use  of  a  good  one,  would  be  in  arithmetic.  'From  the 
strcng  contrast  dted  above,  one  might  Euspcct  that,  in  selecting,  devif<ing,  or  usiitg,  a  technical 
process  for  the  exercising  of  learners  in  the  principles  of  etymol<^  end  sjmtax,  this  author  bad 
been  lees  fortunate  than  tho  gencrahty  of  his  fellows.  Not  only  is  it  implied,  that  parsing  is  no 
critical  anolyds,  but  oven  wlmt  is  set  tn  opposition  to  the  "  mechanical  routine,"  may  very  well 
serve  for  a  d^mition  of  Syntactical  Panting — "thepra^ice  of  ezpftwwij^  tJu  various  r^aiions  and 
offices  of  words  in  a  sentence  /"  If  tiiis  "  practice,"  well  ordered,  can  be  at  once  interesting  and 
^t>fltBble  to  the  learner,  so  may  parsing.  Nat,  after  all,  is  even  this  author's  mode  of  parsing, 
defective  tlMugh  it  is  in  several  respectH,  less  "  unportant"  to  the  users  of  his  book,  or  less  valued 
by  teadten,  tium  tho  andjna  which  he  sets  above  it 

Obs.  9.— -S.  S.  Greene,  a  pnblic  teacher  in  Boston,  whOj  in  answer  to  a  supposed  "  demand  for 
a  more  phOosophicai  plan  of  teaching  tho  English  language,"  has  entered  m  cameFt  upon  the 
"  Analysis  of  Sentences,"  having  devoted  to  one  method  of  it  more  than  the  space  of  two  hun- 
dred duodecimo  pagea,  speaks  of  analysis  and  of  parsing,  thus  :  "  The  resolving  of  a  sentence 
into  its  elements,  or  of  any  complex  element  into  the  parts  whidi  compose  it,  is  oiUed  anaiysit.^ 
-—Qrmtfa  Anti^ais,  p.  14.  "  I^rsing  consists  in  nandng  a  part  at  speech,  giving  its  modiflcft- 
tiona,  r^alion,  agreement  or  dependence,  and  the  rule  Ibr  its  constraetion.  Ana^sis  constats  In 
pi^tit^f  out  the  words  or  groups  of  wonls  which  constitute  the  elements  of  a  sentence.  Analy- 
sIb  sAohU  pnoedis  parsing." — lb.,  p,  26.  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  elements  of  sentences  ore 
not  smgle  wordi^  but  combinations  or  groups  <tf  worda  These  groups  perlbnn  the  office  of  the 
MMmtif^  the  ocfM^  ^  the  otftw^  and,  In  Bome  one    tiHM  rdation^  enter  in  «  tiie  com- 
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poneot  parts  ot  a  scntenca  The  pufxl  who  iMrns  to  determioo  the  elemeids  of  a  sentenoe^ 
must,  there/ore,  Uam  ths /one  of  t/uae  etmMiuUiom  b^/on  he  separates  tbem  Into  the  tingle  wods 
vrhich  compose  them.  This  advantage  ia  wholly  lost  in  the  (Mtlioaty  methods  of  parmug." — St^ 
p.  3. 

Obs.  10. — Oa  these  passages,  it  may  be  remariced  in  the  first  place,  th^t  tho  distinctioa 
attemptoJ  botwi^n  luuilyaij  aud  porsiug  ia  by  no  means  clear,  or  well  drawn.  Nor  mdeed  coold 
it  be ;  because  porjin};  is  a  species  ot'  analysis.  The  tirat  assertion  wonld  be  just  as  true  as  it 
1b  DOW,  wore  tlic  lbnu..-r  word  substituted  for  the  latter:  tho^  "The  resolving  of  a  st'Dtcuce  into 
its  (.'lomenta,  or  of  any  complex  etement  into  the  porta  which  compose  it,  ia  called  parting." 
Nbst,  tho  *^  Parting'  spoken  of  hi  the  second  sentence,  is  Syntactical  Parsing  only ;  and,  without 
a  limitation  of  the  specie!^  neither  this  assertion  nor  the  one  concerning  prooedeace  is  sofBdently 
true.  Again,  tho  suggestion,  that,  "  Analysis  consists  in  pointing  out  the  words  or  groups  of 
words  which  constitute  Vie  dements  of  a  sentence,"  has  nothing  distinctiye  in  it;  and,  without 
some  idea  of  the  author's  pecuUar  system  of  "  elements,"  preriously  impressed  np(»i  the  mind,  is 
Bcarcoly,  if  at  all,  inteUi^ble.  Xdstiy,  that  a  pupil  must  understand  a  sentence, — or,  what  is  the 
same  thing  "  learn  IM  force  of  the  words  eombined," — before  he  can  be  sure  of  paismg  each  word 
li^tly,  is  a  very  plus  and  certain  truth ;  but  what  "  adrantage"  orer  panmg  this  trath  g^ves 
to  the  lesser  analyns,  whidi  deals  with  "groups,"  it  la  not  easy  to  dBcorer.  If  the  auttMV  had 
any  clear  idea  of  "  Ihia  advaniage,"  he  has  conveyed  no  such  oonccption  to  his  readnv. 

Oua  11. — Greene's  Analysis  is  the  most  expanded  form  of  the  Third  Method  above.*  Its 
nucleus,  or  germmating  kernel,  was  the  old  partition  of  svigect  and  prediaite,  derived  from  the  art 
of  hygic  Its  chief  principles  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  Sentences^  which  are  ample,  or  ctHoplex^ 
or  compound,  are  made  up  of  worde,  phraees,  and  douses — throe  grand  classes  <tf  element£^  called 
the^^  the  second,  and  tho  ftirddass.  IVom  these,  each  sontence  must  have  two  eleincnts; 
tho  Sultfeet,  or  St^wtantivo  element,  and  tiie  Predicate,  or  Predicatire  demen^  which  are  princi- 
pal ;  and  a  sentence  may  have  five,  the  subordinates  bemg  the  AdjectiTe  eknnent,  the  OqediTO 
dement  and  tlie  Adverbial  element  The  five  elements  have  sundry  modificatioiis  and  subdi- 
visions. Each  of  the  five  may,  like  a  sentence,  be  simple,  or  complex,  or  compound ;  and  each 
may  bo  of  any  of  tho  three  grand  classes.  The  develojunent  of  this  scheme  fonns  a  volume,  not 
BOuU.  Tho  system  is  plausibly  ingenious,  methodical,  mostly  true,  and  somewhat  elaborate;  but 
it  is  nether  vwy  nseflu  nor  rery  acourate.  It  seems  too  mudi  like  a  groat  tree,  beantiAil,  sym- 
metrical, and  fbll  trf  leaves,  but  raised  w  dedred  only  fiir  Quit,  yet  beeiing  little^  and  srano  cf  that 
little  not  of  good  quality,  but  knuriy  or  Uttar.  The  chief  end  c(  a  grammar,  designed  for  our 
tongue.  Is,  to  show  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  good  '"'"^i"*'  To  tUs  end,  the  system  in  question 
docs  not  appear  to  be  well  ad^tted. 

Od3.  12. — Dr.  Bullions,  tho  projector  of  tho  "Series  of  Grammais,  English,  Latiin,  and  Greek, 
all  oa  the  same  plan,"  inserted  in  his  Latin  Grammar,  of  1811,  a  short  sketch  of  the  now  analysis 
by  "subjects  and  predicates,"  "grammatical  and  k^fical,"  the  scheme  used  by  Andrews  and  Stod- 
dard ;  but  his  Englisli  Grammar,  which  ajqioared  in  183^  was  too  early  fw  this  "  new  and  im- 
proved method  of  investigating"  language.  In  his  later  English  Qrammar,  ot  IMS,  however, 
paying  little  regard  to  sameness  of  "plan,**  or  confbrmity  of  definitions,  be  caraAiUy  devoted  to 
this  matter  the  spoco  of  fiitocn  pages,  pladng  the  topi<^  not  ii^odidously,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
syntax,  and  referring  to  it  thus  in  his  I^&ce :  "  The  subject  of  Analtbib,  wholly  omitted  in  the 
former  work,  is  hero  introduced  in  its  proper  place ;  and  to  an  extent  in  accordance  with  its  im- 
portance."— Bullions,  AnalyL  and  PraeL  Gram.,  p.  3, 

Obs.  13. — In  applying  any  o£  the  different  m^ods  of  analysis,  as  a  Bchool  exerciso,  it  will  in 
general  perhaps  be  best  to  use  eacb  st^atety ;  the  teacher  direc^ng  whteh  one  is  to  be  apidied, 
imd  to  what  examples.  Tho  Bclectioiis  prepared  for  the  stated  ivazes  of  this  work,  will  bo  found 
as  suitable  aa  any.  Analjrais  of  sentences  is  a  central  and  essential  matter  in  the  teaching  or  the 
Btudy  of  grammar ;  but  the  truest  and  the  most  important  of  the  sentential  analyses  is  parsing  ; 
which,  because  it  is  a  method  distinguished  by  a  technical  namo  of  its  own,  is  not  commonly  dc- 
nominated  anal3r8is.  Tho  relation  which  other  methods  should  bear  to  parting,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  wiously  stated  by  different  authors.  Etymological  paisng  and  Sy^actical  are,  or  ought  to 
distinct  oxordscs.  The  former,  being  the  moat  ampie,  the  most  draamtary,  and  also  requi- 
site to  be  used  before  tho  pupil  is  prepared  for  the  latter,  slkould,  without  doubt,  take  precedence 
t£  all  the  rest,  and  be  made  iatoihar  in  tlie  first  place.  Those  who  say,  '^Ana^fsH  should 
precede  parsing,"  will  scarcely  find  the  application  of  othCT  analysis  practicable,  till  this  is 
Bomewturf  known.  But  Syntactical  Parting  being,  when  complete  in  form,  the  most  thorough 
-process  of  grammatical  resolution,  it  seems  proper  to  have  introduced  the  other  methods  be- 
fore it,  aa  i^ve.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  tiieae  are  necessary  to  this  exerdae,  or  to 
one  an  other;  yet  in  a  fiill  course  of  grammatical  instruotbn,  each  may  at  times  be  useftally 


Obs.  14,^Dr,  BuIBona  BOggest^  that,  "AmUysia  should  precede  Syntactical  parsing,  because, 
till  we  know  the  parts  and  dements  a  sentence,  wecan  not  onderstuid  their  relations,  dot  intel- 
ligently combine  them  into  one  consistent  whole." — AjialytietU  and  Praei.  Oram.,  p.  114.  This 

*  In  HuUlg&n's  recent  "  Expcwitlaii  of  tho  Grammatical  Straetare  of  tha  En^lsh  Laiikuuc,"— the  vork  of 
u  ftble  hftnd, — this  kind  of  "  AoKlyria,"  bdog  most  Improporly  prunoniiced  "  the  chief  biMiuse  of  the  gram~ 
murion,"  U  aveiled  hj  coploui  expUnftUon  under  mlnnte  heuli,  to  a  volntne  eontalning  moro  than  three  times 
ax  mneh  natter  ai  Greene'a :  trat,  ilDee  nhool-bor*  hare  little  relUi  for  long  arnmenta,  and  pT«Uxltr  bad 


bere  almdj  rMflbad  to  Mttetjr  sad  dl^put,  It  it  doubtfid  wbetbar  tba  pnetiad  atai^  of  this  "iKpcovel 
KBtM of  TaseldBg amnnar,"  rtltwsnaterlnpnvwtkntotblslnarBiseaf  bidk,— Gr.  B.|  1610^ 
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reason  ia  entirelj  fictitious  and  tnitblesB;  for  the  wordg  of  a  sentence  are  mtnitiTely  kno^-n  to  be 
ita  "parts  wid  elements;"  and,  to  "vndentand  ibetr  relations,"  ia  as  neceasaiy  to  one  fonn  of 
analysis  as  to  an  other;  Irat,  "inteU^ntlj  to  eomfruu  them,"  ia  no  partof  the  pweo^  duty:  this 
beknigstotbowriier,'  and  where  he  has  not  done  it;  he  must  be  criticised  and  censnred,  as  onetLat 
knows  not  well  what  he  saja.  In  W.  Allen's  Grammar,  as  in  Wells's,  Syntactical  parsnng^  and 
Ktymological  are  not  divided.  Wells  intersperses  his  "Exercises  in  Parsing,"  at  seven  pcnnts'of 
Ids  Syntax,  and  places  "  the  chapter  on  Analysis,"  at  the  end  of  it  AUen  treats  fim  or  the 
several  parts  of  grammar,  didactically ;  then  presents  a  series  of  exercises  adapted  to  the  various 
heads  of  the  whole.  At  the  beginning  of  these,  are  fourteen  "  Methods  of  FuBin^"  which  show, 
BOcoesriTeh',  the  properties  and  construction  of  his  nine  parts  of  speech;  and,  at  the  nin(h  method, 
which  resoives  ijifiniiivea,  it  is  proposed  that  the  pupil  begin  to  apply  a  method  of  aoalyeis  amilar 
to  the  Second  one  above. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 
PRAXIS  Xn.— SYNTACTICAL. 

Th*  ground  dew  to  all  syntactical  parainffia  the  sekss  ;  and  as  any  composition  is 

faulty  which  does  not  rightly  deliver  the  author^s  meaning^  so  every  solution  of  a 
word  or  sentence  is  necessarily  erroTieous,  in  which  that  meaning  is  not  carefully 
noticed  and  literally  preserved. 
In  all  complete  syntactical  parsiv^,  it  is  required  of  the  pupil — to  distinguish  the 
different  parts  of  speech  and  their  classes  ;  to  mention  their  modifeations  in  order  ; 
to  point  out  their  relation,  agreement,  or  government;  and  to  aj^y  the  Rules  of 
Syntax.    Thus  :— 

WXAMPI.K  PABSED. 

**  A  yoTiti^  maD  studious  to  know  his  duty,  and  honesdv  bent  on  doing  it,  will 
find  biuselfled  away  from  the  sin  or  folly  in  whicli  the  raiutitude  thoughtlessly  in- 
dulge themselrea ;  but,  ah  1  poor  fallen  human  nature  !  what  conflicts  are  thy  por- 
tioD,  when  inchnation  and  habit — a  rebel  and  a  traitor — exert  llieir  sway  against 
our  only  saving  principle !" — G.  Brown. 

X  la  the  Indeflnlte  Artide :  and  nUtw  to  man,  or  yowig  man ;  sMOrdhv  to  Knle  lit,  which  "  ArUdoa 
nlBte  to  tha  nouns  which  the^  UadC   Becaus  um  meuiiiB  U — a  man — a  yomng  man. 

Youny  Is  «  oomtnon  a^lectiT*,  of  tho  podttve  dacrae,  oomparea  r^ntai^t  youNft  gouagtr,  yatu^eat:  and  re> 
ktestonum;  aeoordlsg  to  Bala  no,  vUah  atri,  '^Adlectlna  nbta  to  Domia  or  pronowM."  Beeanwtba 

meaning  it-^/avng  man. 

Man  la  A  commrai  noun,  of  the  third  peraon,  dngnUr  nnmber,  muonllne  gender,  and  nomlnatlre  out:  and  la 
the  Bul^eet  of  itill  find;  according  to  Rule  id,  vhlch  wya,  "A  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  la  the  mihtMt  <rf  a 
finite  TQrb,  moit  b«  In  the  nominatlre  case."    Because  the  meaning  la — man  wtU  find. 

Btudioua  iM  a  eominon  adjectlre,  eompared  meana  of  the  adTsrha ;  thtdiotia,  mora  atuttMu,  nMC  ttudbMU; 
or,  itodtolw,  (eaa  atudUnta,  Uatt  atudivw:  and  nlatea  tn  man;  aecordlns  to  Bale  Bth,  wUdi  aaya,  "Ad- 
JeoUTea  relate  to  oonna  or  pmnonoa."    BaoauM  the  meaning  ia— man  adHHOfui 

3b  In  a  prq>oeltlon :  and  ahowa  tho  relation  betveen  aCwKona  and  knou;  aeeordiiw  to  Rule  fiSd,  vUch  aan, 
"  FrepoaltlonB  dunr  the  rfllationao£vordi,andof  the  tldii^or  tboBgbts  expreasea  by  UMm."  BecauM  the 
meanhig  la— atwHoM  to  IcmnB. 

XnoM  ia  an  Irr^nUar  aettTe-tranaltlve  Terb,  from  teots,  toaw,  buMinff,  tnown;  found  In  the  taiflnltlre  mood, 

firescnt  tcnae — no  peraoD,  or  number :  and  Is  governed  by  to;  aooordlng  to  Bnle  18th,  which  aaya,  "  The 
nlinitlTe  mood  Is  goremed  In  geneial  bj  the  prepodUon  to,  whUb  eommonlf  ooimecta  it  to  a  finite  Terb." 
BeeaDBo  the  meaning  la — to  know. 
BU  is  a  norsonal  pronoun,  representing  man.  In  the  third  person,  slngolar  number,  and  masouUna  gender :  ac- 
ooTdtng-to  Eule  lOth,  which  aays,  "A  prononn  unat  agree  with  its  antecedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun 
which Tt  represents, In  person, nnmber,  and  gender:"  and  lain  the  possesdve  case,  being  governed  vydtttg; 
according  to  Rule  4th,  which  aajrs,  A  nonn  or  a  pronoun  in  the  posseaalre  oaae,  la  gor^ned  by  tlie  nam* 
of  the  thing  poasoaaed."  Because  the  mesning  ts— Ma  duty;—L  e.,  the  young  man's  duty. 
Dtf^  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  dngnlar  nnmber,  neuter  gender,  and  ottJectire  case :  and  Is  gov* 
cniod  by  Jmow;  according  to  Bnle  fith,  which  aaya,  A  nonn  or  a  pronoun  made  tho  ot^ect  of  an  actiTe< 
tnuudtlTe  Torb  or  partldplo.  Is  goTemed  by  It  In  tho  ohJeotlTo  ease.''  Beranse  the  meaning  is— to  know  Us 
d«4f. 

And  U  a  eopnIallTe  conjunction ;  and  connects  the  phraae  which  ftollova  It,  to  that  which  precedes ;  accord^ 
to  Bnle  SSd,  which  aaya,  "  Conjnnctions  connect  words,  aentencea.  or  parte  of  aentenoea.  Beouae  tha 
meaning  ia— ttndlona  to  know  hia  dnty,  and  honestly  bent,  Ac 

fimssClif  Uan  adTcrb  of  manner;  andreUtaato  b«nC;  aooordlng  to  Rale  81st,  which  sari,  "  AdTeiW  nlata  to 
verba,  participles,  adjeotlvea,  or  other  adverbs"    Becanae  tho  meaning  is-^honsstw  Mn<- 

Bent  Is  a  perfect  participle,  from  the  rsdnndant  actlve-traniitlTe  verb,  bend,  bant  or  MMMO,  otKmng,  oeni  oz 
bmded:  and  reUtes  to  man;  aeeordhig  to  Rule  KHh,  which  aaya,  ''Partlclplea  relate  to  nouns  or  pnWHUiB, 
or  ctoe  are  governed  hy  prepoaltlona."   Beeanse  tbe  meaning  la  man  bait. 

On  Is  a  nrepoalUoR ;  and  shows  tba  TtHMaa  betwean  ftmt  and  ddna;  «eeordli«  to  Bide  SSd,  which  Um  «  Piap- 
oalthms  show  the  reUtlons  of  vorda,  and  of  tbe  Uihiga  or  Ihonghts  az^eaMd  bjr  th^"  Beeanse  tbe  maan- 
ing  la— ten(  on  dof n<f.   

Dotna  Is  an  Imperfect  partldple,  from  the  irregnhir  active- tranaltlTB  verb,  A,  ffio,  dotnff,  dona;  and  la  gmnwd 
I^on;  according  to  Rule  20th,  which  says,  "Partldplea  rdata  to  nonna  or  pronouns,  or  clw are  goremad 
hy  prepoelttens."    Because  the  meaning  Is— on  doing. 

JI  Is  a  persontd  prononn,  representing  duty.  In  the  third  person,  atngnlar  number,  and  neuter  gender:  accOTfl- 
Ing  to  Rulo  IDth,  which  says,  "  A  pronoun  must  agree  with  it*  anteoedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun  wfaicblt 
represents,  in  person,  number,  and  gender :"  and  la  In  tha  obloetive  case,  bdng  governed  by  Mna ;  accord- 
Ing  to  Kola  Kfi,  wUdi  aaya,  "Abobbot  apranoun  made  Oa  oldeet  of  aa  acttTe-tranritlTe  Teri>  «r  partl- 
cipla,tagmnedlgrUlnthedldeettf««Ba0.^  BMatiaa11wneudiiBla-Miv<tf-4>     «<>>>«  M*(Eii^ 
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Wnt  ftm  li  ma  im^oUr  Mtln-tniadtlTa  wh.  from  jtod,  /(wnd,  piding,  /Mnd  ;  foiuid  ta  the  lodieatlTe  mood, 
Ant-fatun  tmM,  third  Mmm,  utd  dngnlu-  number :  and  agraM  with  lu  tiflniliiBtlTe  man,-  ucordlng  to 
Sule  14th,  which  mft,  "  Every  finite  verb  mart  mgree  with  lu  <at|iect,  or  nomiaaUve,  la  pttreoa  and  tiutn- 
b«r."    Baeaute  th«  meaning  hi— »iaTH«U>*Mi.  .     .       ,  , 

Btmttl/  i*  a  compound  penotial  pronoun,  rupreaentlng  nan,  la  the  third  person,  shigular  number,  and  mai- 
antlne  grnder:  aceordlng  to  Rule  l"th,  which  aaya,  "A  pronoun  murtacree  wiih  im  untL-ceduut,  or  tLo  nonn 


X«t  b  a  pwieet  paKldpI^  from  the  Irregular  »edve-tr«n«ltire  Terb,  had,  hd,  leadinn,  ltd  :  and  rcUtea  to  Mm- 
ml/;  aeeoTdlog  to  Rule  ^Oth,  which  atja,  "  Pardcipl«a  reUtu  to  nouua  ur  prououuK,  or  eUt)  are  goTOTDctl  by 
prepoaitlona."    Beoauae  the  meaning  I»~UnMe// led.  .... 

AwaM  la  an  adTarb  of  pUoe ;  and  relatea  to  ;  accurdiiig  to  Rule  Slat,  which  aaTt,  "  AdTerH  relate  to  ntim, 
participlea,  adjectlroa.  or  other  adwba."    Bai»tw  the  me^ng  la---W  a^^^  . 

A»mU  a  prepodtion :  and  ahowa  the  retatbu  betvan  Udaaittn  or  folly  ;  according  to  Run  SSd,  which  aan 
•>  Prcpoddona  ahow  the  ralaUon*  of  worda,  Mtd  of  the  OilligB  or  tbong&te  exprtuwd  them."  UecaoM  the 
mwiliig  la— hd/rm  tin  or /oUjf. 

la  the  definite  artlcia:  and  ralatea  to  a(n  and /olltf.-aooordlng  to  Rule  lit,wUku  uyo,  "  Artldei  relate  to  the 

nouna  wbloh  they  Hmil."    Beeaaae  the  moanlug  la— tA*  tin  or /*>%  .  ^,  . 

Sin  ii  a  common  nonn.  of  the  third  peraon,  aluguUr  nnrober,  neuter  gender,  and  ohjcctlTO  raae !  and  li  ROrcned 

tor  from;  aoeerdlng  to  Rule  Ttb,  which  uya,  "  A  omm  or  a  pronoun  made  the  ol^Juct  of  a  prepoUUoa,  to 

gowned  by  It  In  the  oWeeUte  eaae."    Bocauea  the  meanlug  ««• 
Orba  dmuaedrecoqjnnctioai  and  oonnecta  afn  andyolly,-  acconlln^  to  Itulo       which  aaya,  "  Coi^Junctlona 

conneet  worda,  aontooeaa,  or  part*  of  aentenoea."    Beeanw  the  iiiwHiiiig  it—xin  or/oltu. 
Ally  to  a  common  nonn,  of  the  third  peraon,  alngnlar  number,  tieuter  gifitdi-r,  tiid  blijucttro  case ;  and  to  con- 

neetedbyor  t«<fn,andKOTemed  bytheaame  pn^KMdtlaii/fVtn;  aoronilni;  to  Itnlu  Ttli,  which  aayH,  "A  noun 

m  »yininoun  ouule  theoUect  of  a  pi«poaltion,  to  gorerMd  b^k  ia  the  oLuooiivu  caiM.."  Ikcuuso  tlie  meaning 

/n  to  a  preporitioa:  •howa  th*  relation  between  fndoba  mui  which;  nc- 'Hi  i.j  to  Rule  53d,  which  iayo, 
"  Praporittooe  ibov  Um  teUUo;ia  of  worda,  and  of  the  tnlnga  or  UioughtG  t::ii>i .  ii3..d  Ly  [t.vm."  J^cauao 
the  meaning  U — Indulae  in  whicK—or,  vbieh  thzy  indtOg*  in. 

Whioh  to  a  reUtlre  prononn,  repnaenting  afn  orfMy,  1-)  the  third  peraon,  Eln^iiHr  niuiih>  r,  nnd  neuter  gender; 
Mcordlng  to  BtUe  13th,  whleh  aaya,  '*  When  a  ptvoann  haa  two  or  imrc  a  .ii'vil.  ..ik  O'linLcLL'd  \iyor  or  nor. 
It  moat  agree  with  them  slndy,  and  not  aa  if  taken  togethwi"  and  to  Li  tbt:  ol^rc.ivu  cue,  Ul.i);  goremed 
Iwr  in;  according  to  RuIj  Tlh,  which  aaya,  "A  noun  or  a  pmnoau  made  the  olflict  «f  a  prepoBliion,  to  gnr- 
OEned  by  U  In  the  oMoctlTe  caao."    Because  the  moaninft  b-<n  teWcA;— L  e..  in  tchieh  ainorjbtlg. 

n«  to  the  deflnito  artiele :  and  rcUtea  to  ntuiUtude ;  according  to  Bnle  let,  whleh  wye,  Artklee  relate  to  tte 
nouna  which  they  Uinit"    Beeanae  the  meanlog  to— (Ae  mulHtMA. 

JMCftuito  to  a  eommon  noun,  ecdleedre,  of  the  third  peraon,  coureyfDg  the  Idea  of  pluimU^,  maacntlne  gendw, 
and  nominatlTe  caae :  and  to  the  (nt)}eet  of  induij<i ;  aocardlng  to  Bnle  td,  which  aaya,  "  A  noun  or  a  prononn 
which  to  the  aahject  of  a  Unite  varh,  mnat  he  in  the  nomlnatlre  eaae."  Beeanae  the  meaning  to_4KuAf(«d« 
indtilgt. 

ThmghtlMri]/  to  aa  adverb  of  manner :  and  rekta*  to  f nduiM  ;  aoeordhig  to  Rule  !1  at,  whicb  Hya,  "  Adreiti 
retote  to  rerbo,  partldplea,  adJectlTea,  or  other  adyerba.^'    Beeanae  the  meaulDg  It—thimghaetaltj  indvlM. 

Ainlge  to  a  regular  ncUTe-tranaltlTe  rerb,  tnm  indutgt,  indulf/«d,  indulginff,  indulged ;  fbund  In  the  Indie*' 
tire  mnod,  preaent  tonae,  third  perton,  and  plural  number:  and  agreee  with  Ito  nomlnatlre  tnu/(<fiMfa; 
aeeording  to  Rule  15th,  whleh  aarB,  When  the  nomlnatlTC  to  a  collertirc  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  plu- 
rality, the  rerb  must  a^ea  with  It  In  the  i^uial  number."    Uecuuw  ihi:  ravnulag  li^—^auUitudt  indvlgt, 

Sttmtelvet  to  a  eompound  peraonal  pronoun,  reprcaentlng  mHtHtuJi;  in  the  third  pennn.  plural  nnmber,  and 
maaoniloa gender;  aceoralog  to  Rule  11th,  wlilcU  uya,  "  Wlicu  the  antL-cedent  li  a  collectlre  nnuii  conrey- 
ing  the  Idea  of  plurall^,  the  pronoun  rannt  agroe  with  it  la  the  plural  number :"  and  to  In  the  otdective  caes. 
bttnggoveroed  tiyindittgt;  aooordlng  to  Rule  5th,  which  aaya,  "A  nonn  or  a  pronoun  made  the  ot^Joet  of 
«n  aoOre-tranaltlre  verb  or  parUdple,  to  goTcrnsd  by  it  in  tlio  otjcctlvo  case."  Uocauae  tlie  meanlug  to— 
indwte  (AeiM«(Mi       e.,  toe  indlvldoali  of  the  multltnde  Indu^  themaeirea. 

Adbadl^unctlTe  ooqjnnetion :  and  eonoeoto  what  preoedea  and  what  faUowa;  aooording  to  Rule  SSd,  which 
My*,  **  Coqinnettona  ooonect  worda,  lentanoea,  or  part*  of  eentenoea."  Becauae  the  meaning  Is— A  young 
tun,  Ae.,  »w,ahl  As. 

^  to  an  Inteijeetlon,  indicating  eerrow:  and  to  naed  Independently;  neeordtng  to  Bnle  S4th,  which  nya,  *'In- 

teijeettetta  have  no  depe^ent  conatructlon ;  they  are  pnt  abaolnte,  eUher  nlonsi  or  with  other  wordi." 

Baaun  the  meaning  in-oA  /— nnoonneoted  with  the  net  of  the  aentoien. 
JW  b  •  eonunoa  adieetlTe,  of  the  poaitlTe  degroe,  compared  regntorly,  poor,  peorvr,  poore«f .-  and  rctotea  to 

ftutur*;  aooording  to  Rule  0th,  whleh  aaya,  "  Adjocttres  relate  to  nouna  or  prononna."    Beeause  the  mean* 

lag  to-^|toor  hitman  nature. 

Mltn  to  n  participial  a^JecUn,  oompnnd  Cperhapi)  by  Bdrerba :  and  rdalea  to  tuifure ;  aooording  to  Rnle  Bth, 
which  aays,    AdJeetiTca  relate  to  nouai  or  proaonni."    Beoauae  the  incasing  la—falJen  natur». 

JETumon  to  a  enmmo-j  a4JeetlTei  not  wntnared  i  and  retotea  to  nature,'  aoeordliig  to  Rule  0th,  which  lays,  "Ad- 
JeetlTM  relate  lo  donu  or  prononna.     Beeanae  the  meaning  la— Amnon  nature. 

Mtwv  to  a  oommoQ  noun,  of  tne  eeeond  peraon,  alngntor  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nondnattre  cane:  and  to 

St  idMMrinte  by  diroet  addreM;  acoardlng  to  RuleBth,  vhkhaaya,  "A  noun  or  n  pronoun  to  pntabBolute  la 
I  Dondaative,  when  ita  cue  dependa  on  no  other  wold."  BaMUM  the  maaidtig  It—jtoor  failM  Awnm 
Mriura  /—the  nonn  being  unconnected  with  nny  Tartar 
mat  to  apronondnal  adjacdra,  not  oompnred:  and  letatea  to  eoiyKett;  neeordtng  to  Bnio  0th,  which  nya, 

*>  AiivMrtm  rebto  to  nouna  or  pronouuL*'  Baennae  the  nuMdng  b  Mat  oei^eto. 
CbajHetf  to  n  eommon  noun,  of  the  tMrd  paraoD,  pinml  nnmher,  nentor  gander,  and  nominative  caao:  and  b 
the  aahfect  of  ore;  aeconllna  to  Rub  2d,  whleh  ears,  "A  nonn  or  n  pronoun  wideh  b  the  aul^eet  of  n  flaltn 
Tarb,  muat  ho  In  the  aomlnaaTe  eaae."  Baennae  tna  meaning  to— «on|(Me  art. 
Ar»  to  an  irregular  neuter  nrb,  fhMn  be,  me,  bMnff,  tmn;  ftNmd  la  the  indtoatlTe  mood,  pranat  tenae,  third 
MTBon,  and  plural  nnmber !  nni  agran  vHh  lu  ■omnntlw  eMVHeto,-  naooirdlng  to  Rue  I4th,  whhdi  anja, 
"  EYery  Snlte  Terb  mnot  ngna  with  ila  anldaet,  or  noadnattra,  hi  ptnan  and  Dombw."  Beonuao  the  nwnn- 
Ing  la— eon;Hcf«  art. 

Sl^r  to  a  peracmal  prooon,  riwranwHag  natmre.  In  the  aeeoad  paraoo,  alngntor  Munbar,  and  nentor  gender; 

■eeordlng  to  Bala  lOtll,  wUdi  my,  "  A  pronoun  mnat  agree  with  Ita  aateeedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun 
,  whlob  It  rapreatBta,  in  peraon,  nnmber,  and  genderi"  and  to  In  the  poaMMlra  cue,  belns  goremed  por- 

Hoa;  aeaordlng  to  Rnle  4th,  whleh  aaya,  "A  nonn  w  a  pronoun  In  the  pawdre  ease.  In  goromed  by  the 

name  of  the  thing  pooeeaed."   Beeanae  the  meaning  la— <A|r  portion. 
iMton  to  a  aonunon  noun,  of  the  third  peraon,  aiognlar  nnmber,  nentor  Msder,  aad  nomlnatire  caae:  nadla 

pat  after  ore.  In  agreement  with  eotuUett;  aeeording  to  Rnle  8th,  wUeh  aaya,  "A  noun  or  n  prononn  pat 

altar  n  rerb  or  pnrtiniplo  not  tmadttve,  agree*  In  eaia  with  a  preaadug  aooa  or  prononn  refuring  to  Oa 

•ama  thing."  Baeaoaa  the  maaalng  to-eomtteCa  an  tAy  portion. 
VkMba  •oqnBrtlTB  adrerb  of  ttane;  nod  rdataa  to  tte  tm  T«rba,«  and  tent;  aaoordlng  to  Bala  Uit, 
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TUdi  nTi,"AdTerbs  ntata  toT«te,putk^ka,*ffiwttYM,  aroOwraATttbt.*'  Bwaan  6m  ■Maafawti 
— vb&t  eoollicts  an      portion,  wAm  (neUtwOoa  maA  b*bU  «Mr(,  Ae.  * 
Jnciittatioa  is «  anmnoa  noun,  of  the  thbd  penoo,  riagolar  nrnmber,  nratar  imdar,  and  Miiilntlliu  an:  ■bA 
UoM«f  the  rameets  of  «xsrt ;  Moordiiw  to  Bole  M,  vUah  M^s,  '•A  mm  or  »  pramoB  -wbleh  te  Am 
■■40ctor»ftilUTerb,iBBrtbalalboaMidutt*ecwB.''  Bmum  tto  BMoiiii«  U-AoHmMM  Mi  JUMC 

Jm<  I>  a  eopnlativa  mdoBotloa:  and  eonneeli  ^wNmNm  and  AaMt;  iwordtng  to  bla  ltd,  vUab  am 
••UoqlBiMtioBaoMncetwoid^MntMMai^orpailiQfanitnMa."  DiBaoM  tta  awaateg  fa-<iw««rttow  and 

HabU  ii  a  common  BBM.  af  Uw  <Ufd  pwac  JagMlar  iwliii,  Bantirgindar,  and  naaJnatifa  aaa;  aadtaoaa 
of  ttwaoltiaetoof  wnr<;aMordli«toBDleSd,whlch  am,  "ABoiBOrapmmn  a«iabfBlhB  aoUact  of  a 
finite  TfTt.  murt  be  In      nooitiattTv  oue."  Beoaaae  tta  laaaalaK  l»>4iMHaNtfM  oad  JkaMt  navf. 

^  ti  Um  InteSnlte  artlalB:  a»d  lalataa  to  MM;  aoooidliw  to  Bala  lat,  wkloh  " ArlWai  lAta  to  Oa 
nonna  which  tbeyUinU."  Beouae  the  mokainK  la— a 

Jbi<I  la  a  common  noaB,  of  the  lUrd  fofaon,  ringolar  aambar,  wannllwa  MdeE,aad  nialiiaHTa  awe;  and  la 
patlQapporfdcm  vtthiMKiMttea;  aaoordlngtoKaloU,  whkfta^^ABoimoraiMnaaal  mmoHnaael 
to  extUiu  A  preoedlns  aona  or  pioaoui,  la  pot,  br  appoansa,  la  tka  «ma  taaa."  Baeaoae  tbe  mmI^  la— 
iiUlimtHoit,  a  rtbti. 

.AadlsacopnbUIvocottjDiNtlan:  and  eonaecrtanMand  traUor;  aoeoidlBstoIMe9Sd,iridA  aqra,  "OoidaaD- 
nota  wvauxt  wonla,  Bk-ntuaeca,  or  parti  of  awKenecL"   Bteaaaa  the  auanlngla— a  ratal  and  «  tnMur. 

^  b  th«  lodelliilta  artlde :  and  niataa  to  tr>iittr;  aeeordlBg  to  lala  li^  wUA  mja^ "  AitUaa  relato  to  the 
nouna  vhicta  thoy  UiidL"    BeAtoao  tbo  meaidng  is— «  froftor. 

Traitor  la  a  eoaiiiian  aonn,  of  tbe  tUM  peivoa,  slnsalar  nomber,  aiaiiiwllai  gaadar,  and  aomloaUTa  caaa:  aatt 
la  put  lit  appodUon  with  AaWt:  aectwdtnif  to  Bale  Bd,  which  mn,  "A  noan  or  a  penoaal  prononn  oaad  to 
enUinapreeedlDcnoaaor  proDOtin,  Upatibr  appoaltloa,  to  toe  aame  «aaa."  BaawM  toa  aiaanfais  la— 
Aabl,abaU>r. 

Esmi  la  a  regular  aettra-tnnaltlTa  Tert>,  from  esart,  aeartel,  aamttva,  aawUd;  (band  In  tbo  htdkaHre  mood, 
preaent  tenaa,  lUrd  penoo,  and  pinral  number:  and  agroea  with  tta  tvo  awniaatlfea  incUitaUo*  and  taNI; 
aooording  to  Rule  16th,  wUoh  bajb,  "  When  a  verb  baa  two  or  more  notolnatlvaa  eenaeetad  bj  aad.  It  moat 
agraa  wna  them  Jointly  In  the  ptaral,  baeaoae  thajr  aro  takaa  togoOMr."   Btoaaae  the  laiaiilin  ia— caoNiM- 

tion  and  habtt  Ksni. 

neir  )■  a  personal  pranonn,  repraaaDthw  indtnatton  and  koNC,  la  ttN  ttiM  pnaoa,  plnrat  anadiar.  and  aanler 
Si:nd»;  aeooidlng  to  Rule  l£tb,  which  aars,  "  Wh«i  a  proaooa  haatwoorBora  aataeadeata  aomecledbr 
«nd.itmnBtaBnewllk  tham  Jointly  tn  tha  plaral,  baaaiiae  flier  are  tikm  tofetber:"  aadlaln  Oe  poaaM- 
bIto  eaaa,  bebic  goTORied  br  auoVt*  aooordlnx  to  Role  4th,  wMah  aaya, "  A  noon  or  a  prononn  In  the  poaeoa- 
atre  eana,  la  goremed  bj  the  name  ot  the  thins  pomeaed."  Baawna  tta  meaning  la— tMr  twoy;— 1  e^ 
the  away  of  IncUaatlon  and  baUt 

fiWay  ia  a  oommoo  noun,  of  the  ttiird  penon,  alngnlarnoniber,  neuter  geadar,  and  dbSKDSn  caae;  and  la  gor- 
croed  by  estrt;  aceordlog  to  Bnlo  Dth,  which  aya,  "A  noaa  or  a  Mooeaa  made  the  ot()aet  of  aa  aettre- 
tnaaltira  verb  or  parttPlnle.  la  ganmed  by  It  In  the  ot^eetlra  caae.     Beoauae  the  meaalDgla— as«rt  n>ag. 

Affotiut  la  a  prepoaUon:  and  utowf  the  rdattoa  betareen  tswt  and  prino^:  aoeordlBg  to  Rnle  SSd,  whldt 
nya,  "  PrepoaUkna  afaow  the  rdaHaaa  of  worda,  aad  of  tha  thinga  or  HMMIgbta  m^raawd  by  them."  Be- 
cause tba  meaning  la--«9art  Of/aiK^prituipU. 

Our  la  u  permnal  pronoun,  ropreaentlng tAa  QMotera,  la  the  llrat penon,  plan!  aanber,  and  BMHaaUne  gender; 
according  to  Rnle  10th,  wfaleh  aya,  "Apnnonn  mnat  une  with  iu  anteoedant,  or  the  Bonn  or  prononn 
which  it  repreienta,  In  person,  nnmber,  and  sender:"  and  la  In  the  poaaaadre  eaae,  being  nrenied  by  prfn. 
eijOe;  aeconllog  to  Rnle  4th,  wbltdiaya,  "  A  noon  or  a  pronoun  In  the  poaaaarira  oaae,  U  poTomed  by  tha 
name  of  the  thing  poaaeaaod."    Boeanae  the  meaning  la— oar  prf»etol«;—l.  &,  tba  apaotara  prladpl& 

Ontu  ia  a  proDomlna]  adjeetire,  not  compared:  aad  relatea  to  jmnefpts ;  aeeordino  to  Rnle  Mh,  whkh  aya, 
"  A<t}ectirea  rdate  to  nonna  or  pronouna."'  Beana  the  maidng  la— only  prfaotpfa. 

SCrfnj;  la  a  parttdpU)  adJeetlTe,  oompared  by  adrerfaa  when  It  maana  fmgalt  but  not  eompand  In  Oie  aanae 
here  intended:  andrdatea  toprfn«[pI«;  aoeordlng  to  Role  Vth,  whidi  aaya,  "  AdJoetlTea  relato  to  nonoa  or 
prononna."    Beana  the  meaning  la—tmingprinetpU. 

Principle  la  a  common  noon,  of  the  third  peraoo,  dogolar  nnmber,  amler  geador,  and  oUeoUra  aae  t  aad  la 
governed  by  (Viriait;  aaaoriiiBg  to  Rnla  Tft,  vbldtaiya,  •*  Aaoaaoraproaoaamada  laeoljMtaf  aprap> 
odfloa.liiamMaiiT'ttlathsaldaallneBM."  Baaaaa  tha  meanlag  !■  wg^tutprinaltU. 

Lbssoh  L — ^ARnoLBS. 

^  In  English  h^io  Terse,  &e  capital  fnase  of  ewjr  line,  is  detennined  hy  the 
sense  to  be  after  the  fourth,  the  mk,  the  aixth  oar  the  serenth  Byllable." — KamsM^ 
SI.  ^  CWt,  ii,  106. 

When,  in  oondderiDg  the  structure  of  a  tiee  or  a  plant,  we  observe  how  all  Uie 
parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  the  bark,  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and 
nntriment  of  the  whole ;  when  we  survey  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a  living 
animal;  (urwhen  weexamineanyofdiectuiouBWOTksofart— suchasaclocli^aship, 
or  an^  nice  machine ;  the  pleasiire  wludi  we  have  in  the  sorvej,  is  wholly  founded 
on  this  sense  of  heauty." — Bhdr't  Rket^  p.  49. 

"  It  nevOT  can  proceed  from  a  ^;ood  taste,  to  make  a  teaspoon  resemble  the  leaf  of 
a  tree;  for  such  a  form  is  inoonaiatent  with  the  destination  of  a  teaspoon." — Kamn^ 
M.  of  CriU,  ii,  951. 

"  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any  work  of  genius,  we  always  require 
a  fitness,  or  an  adjustment  of  means  to  the  end  which  the  author  in  supposed  to  have 
in  view." — Blair's  Jihet.,  p.  60. 

"  RhetcHic,  Logic,  and  Grammar,  are  three  arts  that  should  always  walk  hand  in 
hand.   The  first  is  the  art  of  speaking  eloquently ;  the  second,  that  of  thinking  well ; 
and  the  third,  that  of  speaking  with  propriety." — Formey't  £eUe»-Lettntt  p,  114. 
**  Spring  faaitos  her  intuit  blossoms  en  the  trees, 
Book^  in  Ota  cradle  of  the  weatom  hxeoe." — Gbvpsr. 
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Lesson  11. — Nouns. 

"  Then  goes  a  ramonr  that  I  am  to  be  banished.  And  let  the  sentence  come,  if 
God  30  will.  The  other  nde  of  the  sea  is  mjr  Fathei's  ground,  w  well  as  this  side." 
Suther/ord. 

"  Glentlemeu,  there  is  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary  or  despotic  power. 
Ihe  lig^tnuur  has  its  power,  and  tin  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the  eailhqaake  has 
its  power.  But  there  is  scunething  among  men  more  oapaUe  of  shaking  despotic 
power  than  Ii^tning,  wluriwind,  or  earthqnake ;  Uiat  is — the  threatened  indignar 
tion  of  the  whole  civ^ized  world.** — Danid  Wisbtter. 

"  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob ;  and  be  went  to  Padan  Aram,  nnto  Laban,  son  of 
Bethuel  the  Syrian,  and  brother  of  Rebecca,  Jacob's  and  Esau's  mother."- — See  ffm, 
zxriii,  5. 

"The  purpose  yon  undertake  is  dangerous."  Why  that  is  certain :  it  is  dan- 
gerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  Lord  fool,  out  of  this 
nettle  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower  safety." — Shakapeare. 

"  And  towards  the  Jews  alone,  one  of  the  noblest  charters  of  liberty  on  earth — 
Me^na  Charta,  the  Briton's  boast — l^alized  an  actof  iojustscei* — Keith's  Evidence*, 
p.  74. 

"  Were  Demosthenes's  Philippics  spoken  in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  con- 
juncture of  afiaiis,  they  would  convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  style, 
the  rehoaent  reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perpetually 
ammate  them,  would  render  their  suooess  infidlible  over  any  modem  assemUy.  I 
question  whedier  the  same  can  be  said  c£  Cioero^s  mtionB ;  whose  eloquence,  how- 
ever beantifhl,  and  however  well  snited  to  the  Boom  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  tm 
declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  whidi  we  now  expect  to  hear 
real  business  and  causes  of  imptxtanee  treated." — Blair's  Bhet^  p.  248. 

"  In  &ct,  every  attempt  to  present  on  paper  the  splendid  effects  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  is  like  gathering  up  dewdrops,  which  appear  jewels  and  pearU  on  the 
grass,  but  ran  to  water  in  the  hand ;  the  essence  and  the  elements  renuun,  but  the 
grace,  the  sparkle,  and  the  form,  are  gone." — Montgomer^s  lAfe  of  Spencer, 

"  As  in  life  true  digni^  must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appear- 
ance ;  so  in  language  the  dignity  of  compositaon  must  arise  from  sentiment  and 
thou^t,  not  from  ornament," — Blair's  Bhet,,  p.  144. 

"  And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  boe  the  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Han's  inhumanity  to  man  mains  countless  thousands  mouin." — Bums. 

"Ah  wretched  man  !  unmindfiil  of  thy  end  I 
A  moment's  glory !  and  what  &tes  attend." — Pope,  Iliads  B.  xvii,  I.  231. 

Lesson  HI. — ^Anraonrss. 

"  Embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
suit  of  embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thong^t^"— ^/otr'f  JSA«<.,  p.  120. 

Upon  this  ground,  we  prefer  a  simple  and  natnral,  to  an  artimsial  and  affected 
style ;  a  reffular  and  w^-co  nnected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narraUves ;  a  catas- 
tn^he  whi^  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us  unmoved." — Ih^v*  23. 

"  A  thorough  good  taste  may  well  be  conridered  as  a  power  compounded  of 
natural  senubUity  to  beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding." — lb.,  p.  16. 

"  Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afford  us  the  highest 
instances  of  the  sublimew  The  descriptions  of  the  Dei^,  in  Ukem,  are  wonderfully 
noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  oi^ect,  and  the  muner  of  representing  it" — 
lb.,  p.  86. 

"  It  is  not  the  anthori^  of  any  one  person,  or  of  a  few,  be  they  ever  so  eminent, 
that  can  eslaUiah  (me  form  q>eeoh  m  preif«cnce  to  another.  Nothing  bat  the 
general  practice  (rf  good  wiitm  and  gooa  spodnrs  can  do  it" — PriesOe^a  Gram^ 
p.  107. 

**  What  other  means  are  ^ere  to  attract  love  and  esteem  so  effectual  as  a  virtu- 
ons  Goone  (tf  lifet  If  a  man  be  just  and  ben^k»nt|  if  he  be  temperate,  modest, 
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and  prudent,  he  will  infallibly  gain  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  him." — 
£ameg,  M.o/Crit.,  i,  167. 

"But  there  are  likewise,  it  must  be  owned,  people  in  the  world,  whom  it  is  easy 
to  make  worse  by  rough  usage,  and  not  easy  to  make  better  by  any  other." — Abp. 
Seeker, 

"  The  great  compreheofflTe  truth  written  in  letters  of  Uving  light  on  every  page 
of  our  history — the  language  addressed  by  every  past  age  of  New  England  to  all 
future  ages,  is  this  :  Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security  but  freedom  ; — ^free- 
dom, none  but  virtue ; — virtue,  none  but  knowledge :  and  neither  freedom,  nor  virtue, 
nor  knowledge,  has  any  vigour  or  immortal  hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  the 
Qiristian  &ith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion." — Pre»dmt  Quiney. 

"  For  bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss ; 
Tedious,  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  soon." — P.  Zostj  B.  iz,  1.  880. 

Lbsson  17. — ^Pboroubb. 

There  is  but  one  governor  whoee  sight  we  cannot  esewpe,  whose  power  we  cannot 
resist  *.  a  sense  o£  His  presence  and  of  du^  to  ^m,  will  accompliui  more  than  all 
the  laws  and  penalties  which  can  be  devised  without  it" — Woodbridffef  Lit.  C, 
p.  154. 

"  Every  voluntary  society  must  judge  who  shall  be  members  of  theu*  body,  and 
enjoy  fellowship  with  them  in  their  peculiar  nivileges." — Watta. 

Poetry  and  impassioDed  eloquence  are  the  only  sonxceB  from  which  the  living 
growUi «  a  langoaffe  springs ;  and  even  if  in  tiieir  vehemence  they  bring  down 
some  mountain  mhUsh  along  with  them,  this  ddra  to  the  bottom,  and  the  pure 
stream  flows  along  over  it." — Philologieal  Museum,  i,  64S. 

"  This  use  is  bounded  by  the  province,  county,  or  district,  which  gi.ves  name  to 
the  dialect,  and  b^nd  which  its  peculiarities  are  scHuetames  unintelligible,  and 
always  ridiculous." — CamjAelVs  Jiket,  p.  163. 

Every  thing  that  happens,  is  .both  a  cause  and  an  effect ;  bei^  the  effect  of 
whatgoes  before,  and  the  cause  of  what  follows." — Karnes, El,  of         ii>  S^?* 

**  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power  oi 
Hane  hand  to  do  it." — Prov^  ui,  27. 

"  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  ascertainiDg  the  idea.  *  *  *  By  reflecting 
upon  that  which  is  myself  now,  and  that  which  was  myself  twenty  years  ago,  I  dis* 
oem  they  are  not  two,  but  one  and  the  same  self." — BuiUt's  Awdogy,  p.  271. 

"  If  you  will  replace  what  has  been  long  ezpuiuKed  frmn  the  language,  and  extir- 
pate what  ia  firmly  rooted,  undoubtedly  you  yourselt  become  an  innovator."—  Camp' 
MPsBhetfp.  167;  Murray'' s  Qrtm^  864. 

**  To  ^leak  as  others  spe^  is  one  of  those  tadt  obligatifms,  annexed  to  the  con- 
dition of  living  in  society,  which  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  fulfill,  though  we 
have  never  ratified  them  by  any  express  promise ;  because,  if  they  were  disregarded, 
society  would  be  impoamble,  and  human  hapjuness  at  an  end." — See  Murray's  Oram,, 
8vo,  p.  139. 

"  In  England  thou  was  in  cnrrent  use  until,  perhaps,  near  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  was  gettinig  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  disre- 
spectful. At  Walter  Ealeigh's  trial,  Coke,  when  u^ument  and  evidence  failed  him, 
insulted  the  defendant  by  applying  to  him  the  term  thoiu  *  All  that  Lord  Cobhom 
did,'  he  cried, '  was  at  thy  mstigatuin,  thou  viper  1  fisr  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor  P" — 
Fowler's  M  Cfram,,  §  220. 

**  Th'  EJgratian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit ; 
And  witn  it  take  his  heart  who  o£^it." — Shakspeare. 

Iasson  y« — ^Verbs. 

>*  Sensuality  contaminates  the  body,  depnam  the  nnderstanding,  deadens  the 
moral  feeliogs  criT  the  heart,  and  degrades  man  flfom  his  rank  in  wa  creation." — 
Mwrra^s  J^,  ii,  p.  281. 
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"  When  a  writer  reasooB,  we  look  onHy  for  penpiouitj ;  when  be  describes,  we 
expect  embeUishment ;  when  he  diridea,  or  lelateH,  we  dears  pIunDeaa  and  aiin- 
jMw/—Blair't  Shgt^  p.  144. 

**uv7  and  Herodotin  are  diffuse;  TIuuTdidea  and  SaUnataTe  Baodnct;  yet  all 
of  them  are  agreeable."— 7%.,  p.  1?8. 

"  Whenever  petnlant  ignorance,  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  envy,  interposea  to 
cloud  or  sully  his  &rae,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  pronounce  that  the  eolipee  will  not 
last  long." — Dr.  Delany. 

**  She  ^id  she  had  nothing  to  say,  for  ahe  was  resigned,  and  I  knew  all  she  knew 
that  concemed  us  in  this  world ;  but  she  denred  to  be  alone,  that  in  the  presence  of 
God  (ml;,  she  might  without  interruption  do  her  last  duty  to  me.** — Speet^  No.  520. 

"Wisdom  and  truth,  the  ofiEspring  of  the  sl^,  are  immortal ;  while  cunning  and 
deception,  the  meteors  of  the  earth,  after  glittering  for  a  moment,  must  pass  away." 
— Robert  Hall.  "  See,  I  have  this  day  aet  thee  over  the  nationa,  and  over  Uie  king- 
doms, to  root  out,  and  to  puU  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  <^row  down,  to  build, 
and  to  plant." — Jeremiah,  i,  10. 

"  Qoi  might  com ra and  the  stones  to  be  made  bread,  or  the  clouds  to  rain  it ;  bnt 
he  chooses  rather  to  leave  mankind  to  tilt,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  gather  into  barns,  to 
grind,  to  knead,  to  bake,  and  then  to  eat." — London  Quarterltf  Menew. 

"fUoqoenoe  is  no  invention  <^  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  ever^  man  to  be  elo- 
quent, when  he  is  mudi  in  earoeat  Place  him  in  some  critical  ntuaticn,  let  faim 
have  some  great  interest  at  stake,  rad  you  will  see  him  lay  hold  of  the  mostefibctoal 
means  of  persuasion.**— ilAitr'f  Bhei.y  p.  285. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  possess  great  fame  and  great  ease  at  the  same  time.  Fame,  like 
fire,  is  with  difficulty  kindled,  is  easily  increased,  bnt  dies  awaj  if  not  continually 
fed.  To  preserve  fame  alive,  every  enterprise  ought  to  be  a  pledge  of  othen,  ao  as 
to  keep  mankind  in  constant  expectation." — Art  of  Thinking,  p.  50. 

"Pope,  finding  little  advantage  from  external  help,  resolved  thencefc^ard  to 
direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed  a  plan  <^  stud^  which  be  completed  with  little 
other  incitement  than  the  denre  of  excellence. "-n/oAfUon**  Zmw  €f  PoetB^  pw  4fl8i 
"  Loose,  then,  from  earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire, 
Wo^  andior,  and  some  happier  dime  explore." — Fow^. 

liBBSOlF  VI — ^PABnCIPLBS. 

"  The  child,  affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  fathei's  helmet  and  crest,  and  clinging 
to  the  nurse ;  Hector,  putting  oflf  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  into  his  arms,  and 
offering  tip  a  prayer  for  him ;  Andromache,  receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of 
pleasure,  and  at  the  same  instant  bursting  into  teare ;  form  the  most  natural  and 
a&cUng  picture  that  can  possibly  be  imagmed."— £2(ur'«  Rhet.^  p.  435. 

"  The  truth  of  being,  and  the  tmth  of  knowing  are  one ;  differing  no  more  than 
the  direct  beam  and  the  beam  reflected." — Ld.  Bacon.  "  Verbs  denote  states  of 
being,  cooaidered  as  beginning,  continuii^,  eadlmt,  being  renewed,  destroyed,  and 
agun  repeated,  so  as  to  suit  any  occauon.^-— Ttmom  WarePa  Gram.^  p.  41. 

"  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  have  a  competent  knowledge  and  skill,  and  thi^ 
we  are  able  to  aoqmt  ourselves  properly,  in  our  own  native  tongue ;  a  &culty,  solely 
acquired  by  use,  conducted  by  ham^  and  tried  by  the  ear,  cairiea  us  on  without 
leflection.**— Zowf&*«  ffram.,  p.  n. 

"  I  mean  the  teacher  himself ;  who,  stunned  with  the  hum,  and  suffocated  with 
the  closeness  of  his  school-room,  has  spent  the  whole  day  in  controlling  petulance, 
exciting  indifference  to  action,  striving  to  enlighten  8ta|adity,  and  labouring  to  soften 
obstinacy." — Sir  W.  Scott. 

"  The  inquisitive  mind,  beginning  with  criticism,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  amuse- 
ments, and  finding  no  obstruction  in  its  progress,  advances  far  into  the  sensitive  part 
of  our  nature  ;  and  gains  imperceptibly  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
of  ite  demres,  and  of  every  motive  to  action." — Kamea,  M.  <^  Ority  i,  42. 
**  They  please,  are  pleased ;  they  ^ve  to  get  esteem ; 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  uiey  seem." — OMvniih, 
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Lesson  VII. — ^Adverbs. 

"  How  cheerfhlly,  how  fireely,  how  regulai  ly,  bow  cosstantlj,  how  unweariedly, 
how  powerfolly,  how  extensTely,  he  commuDicateth  his  cooTineiiig,  his  enlightening, 
his  heart-penetratiDg,  warming,  and  melting ;  bis  soul-qaictening,  healing,  refresh- 
ing, directing,  and  fructifying  influence  I" — Srowft'»  Metaphon^  p.  96. 

"  The  passage,  I  grant,  requires  to  be  well  and  naturally  r^,  in  order  to  bo 
promptly  comprehended ;  but  surely  there  are  veir  few  passages  wcoth  comprehend- 
mg,  either  of  verse  or  prose,  that  can  be  {oompt^  undentowl,  when  they  are  read 
unnaturally  and  ill." — Tkelwdts  LeeU  "  Iher  waste  hie  in  what  are  called  good 
resolutions — partial  efibrts  at  reformation,  feebly  commenced,  heartlessly  oonduoted, 
and  hopelessly  concluded." — Maturin^t  Sermont,  p.  202. 

"A  man  may,  in  req>ect  of  grammatical  purity,  speak  unexceptionably,  and  yet 
speak  obscurely  and  ambiguously ;  and  though  we  cannot  say,  that  a  man  may 
speak  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  speak  unintelli^bl^,  yet  this  last  case  falls 
more  naturally  to  be  considered  as  an  offence  against  perspicuity,  than  as  a  violation 
of  propriety." — Jamieson^s  Jihet.^  p.  104. 

**  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  bolily  and  justly  and  unblamably  we  bo- 
hared  ourselves  among  you  that  believe," — 1  Thes^  ii,  10. 

"  The  question  ia  not,  whether  they  know  what  is  smd  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  whether  thej  know  it  savingly,  truly,  living^y,  poweifhlly." — Penta^ton** 
Worktf  iii,  28. 

**  How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The        neglected  sire  !  a  mother  too. 
That  softer  fnend,  perhaps  more  gladly  still, 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  cs  death  V — Oowper. 

Lesson  VIH.— Conjunotiohb. 
"Bray  person's  safety  requires  that  he  should  submit  to  be  governed ;  for  if  one 
man  may  do  hann  without  raffling  punishment,  every  man  has  the  same  ri^t,  and 
no  pers(m  can  be  mh,*'-^  Webiter't  JSssaySy  p.  38. 

When  it  becomes  a  practice  to  collect  debts  by  law,  it  is  a  proof  d  ooiruption 
•nd  degeaemoy  among  the  people,  l4w«  and  courts  are  neceesary,  to  settle  contro- 
verted pointa  between  num  and  mas ;  but  a  man  abonhl  pay  an  acknowledged  debt, 
not  be(»use  there  is  a  law  to  oblige  him,  bnt  because  it  is  jast  and  honeet^  and  be- 
cause  he  has  promised  to  pay  it."-— p.  42. 

"  The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invuiably  and  universally  despised,  abandoned,  and 
disowned.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime  thus  generally  detested, 
should  be  generally  avoided." — Bawkemmrtk. 

When  a  man  swears  to  the  truth  of  his  tale,  he  tacitly  acknowledges  that  his 
bare  word  does  not  deserve  credit.  A  swearer  will  lie,  and  a  liar  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved even  upon  his  oath ;  nor  is  he  believed,  when  he  happens  to  ^>eak  the  tmtb." 
—Bed  Book,  p.  108. 

John  Adams  replied, '  I  know  Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  system,  and 
that  very  det^mination  determines  mo  on  mine.  You  know  I  have  been  constant 
and  uniform  in  opposition  to  her  measures.  The  die  is  now  cast.  I  have  passed  the 
Rulacon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my  country,  is  my  unal- 
terable determinaticoi.* " — Sewabs's  Life  of  John  ^iwy  Adams,  p.  26. 

**  I  returned,  and  bkw  under  die  sun  Uiat  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  uot  the  battie 
to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  nnderstanding, 
nor  y^  &vonr  to  men  of  akill ;  but  time  amd  chance  happen  to  them  aU."— J£be»- 
mufef^  iz,  11. 

**  little,  alas  t  is  all  the  good  I  can ; 
A  man  t^tpress^d,  depfmdent,  yet  a  man." — Pcpe^  Odft^  B.  xir,  p.  70. 

Lesson  IX. — PREPOsmoHS. 
"  Be  who  Iflgislfrtwr  only  fin:  a  party,  is  engraviiig  hi«  name  on  the  adamantine 
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pillar  of  hie  country's  liistoiT,  to  bo  gazed  on  forever  as  an  object  of  anivenal  detesta- 
tioiu"— Woy^tiTMr*  Moral  Scienee,  p.  401. 

**  The  Greek  language,  in  the  nanda  of  the  orator,  the  poet,  and  the  historian, 
must  be  allowed  to  bear  away  the  palm  from  every  other  known  in  the  world ;  but 
to  that  only,  in  my  opinion,  need  oar  own  yield  the  precedence." — Barrow'a  JSamyi, 
p.  91. 

**  For  my  part,  I  am  ocmTinoed  that  the  method  of  teaching  which  approaches 
moat  nearly  to  the  method  of  investigatioii,  is  incomparaUy  the  best;  dnoe,  not  con- 
tent with  serving  op  a  few  barren  aiS  lifeless  tnith%  it  Wads  to  the  stock  on  which 
they  grew." — Rurke^  on  Tbtff,  p.  87.  Better — ^  on  which  /ru/A«  growy 

**  All  that  I  have  done  in  this  difficult  part  of  grammar,  concerning  the  proper  use 
of  prepositions,  has  been  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject ;  and  then 
to  give  a  collectioa  of  instances,  that  have  ooootred  to  me,  (tf  the  improper  use  of 
some  of  them." — Priestley's  Chram^  p.  166. 

"  This  is  not  an  age  of  encouragement  for  works  of  elaborate  research  and  real 
utility.  The  genius  of  the  trade  of  literature  is  necessarily  unfriendly  to  such  pro- 
ductions."— ThdvxUPa  Lect.,  p.  102. 

"At  length,  at  the  end  of  a  range  of  trees,!  saw  three  figures  seated  on  a  bank<tf 
moss,  with  a  went  brook  creeping  at  their  feet." — Steele. 

Iltou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  aulph'rons  bolt, 
S[ditBt  the  onwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak" — ShaJapeam, 

IssBoir  X — iHTBsncnoira. 

"  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  king  of  Judah,  that  sittest  upon  the  throne  of 
David ;  thou,  and  thy  servants,  and  ^y  people,  that  enter  in  by  these  gates  :  thus 
saith  the  Loid,  Execute  ye  judgement  and  righteousnesa,  and  denver  the  apwled  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor."— ^ermuoA,  zzii,  2,  3. 

Therefore,  thus  saith  the  liOrd  concerning  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah  mv  brother  I  or.  Ah  sister  [  they 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  lord !  or,  Ah  nis  glory  1  He  shall  be  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." — 
Jar.,  xxii,  18, 19. 

"  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,  beh(^  I  will  \aj 
thy  stones  with  &ir  coloursy  and  li^  thy  foimdatifma  with  sulphites." — Jmioa, 
lib,  11. 

"O  prince  I  Ofiiendl  b'l  here  thy  Uedtm  stands ; 
Ah  I  stop  t3ie  hero's  unresisted  haads." — Pcpe,  O^ys^  B.  zxii,  1.  417. 
When,  lo  I  descending  to  our  hero's  aid, 

Jove's  daughter  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid  T — lb.,  B.  zzii,  1. 222. 
O  friends !  oh  ever  exercised  in  care  1 

Hear  Heaven's  commands,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear !  B.  zii,  L  824. 

Too  daring  prince !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  run  t 

Ah,  too  fbr;^tftd  of  thy  wife  and  son  I"— Pffps't  IHadj  B.  vi,  1. 610, 


CHAPTER  n.— ARTICLES. 

In  this  chapter,  and  those  which  follow  it,  the  Rules  of  Syntax  are 
again  exhibited,  in  the  order  of  the  parts  of  speech,  with  Examples,  Ex- 
ceptions, ObservatioQB,  Notes,  and  False  Syntax.  The  Notes  are  all  of 
them,  in  form  and  cmiTacter,  subordinate  rules  of  syntax,  designed  for 
the  detection  of  errois.  The  correction  of  the  False  Syntax  placed  mider 
the  roles  and  notes,  will  form  an  oral  exeroiae,  similar  to  that  of  pardog, 
and  perhaps  more  useful^ 

■  "I  wm  not  tike  <90Bm  tony,  wbeOur  wshftTCUTOnminttUiatmlBdaottrliMlc^  Mid 
■amplsi  lKtXuiiinwetaT«wna.flMfnaoBUMrhtnaltaiipM,tasdtesiuwhtf 
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RULE  I.— ARTIGIiES. 
Artides  relate  to  the  nouns  which  they  limit  i'*  as,  "At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  stands  an  aged  elm." 
See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  tJie  cripple  Biog, 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  long." — trope's  Msaay,  Ep.  ii,  L  268. 

EZOEFTION  FIB8T. 

The  definite  article  used  mtennvdff,  mar  relate  to  an  tu^'eetioe  or  adverb  of  the  ccnnparative  or 
file  superlative  d^;ree;  88,  "  A  land  which  was  the  fn^AiifBri."— .^nm.  "  The  farther  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  grtaler  appeared  tbeir  abcrify.*'~i>r.  Johnaon.  "He  dwoses  it  the  rather.^ — Ommer. 
See  Obs.  10th,  belov. 

KrOKPTHMT  BEOOND. 

He  indeflnite  article  is  sometimes  used  to  gire  a  ooHectiTO  meaoiiig  to  vhat  seems  apkircU 
ae^'eciive  of  nambtr ;  aa,  "  Thou  hast  a  Jew  names  eves  in  Sardia." — Reo.,  lii,  4.  *'  Tha«  are  a 
Owasand  things  which  crowd  into  mj  memory." — Spectator,  No.  468.  "The  centurion  com- 
manded a  Aundred  men." — W^ister.   See  Etjrmology,  Articles,  Obs.  26. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  L 
Ofia  1. — ^The  article  is  a  kind  of  index,  usually  pointing  to  some  noun ;  and  it  is  a  general,  if 
not  a  univeiBal,  principle,  that  no  one  noun  admits  of  more  than  one  article.  Hence,  two  or  more 
■rtides  in  a  sentence  are  signs  of  two  or  more  nouns ;  and  haaoo  too,  by  a  very  convenient  ellip^ 
an  artkde  before  an  a^jectiTe  is  often  made  to  relate  to  a  mam  vnderelcod;  aa,  "  The  grave  [p«^)iq 
lebnke  the  my  [peojM],  and  the  gay  [peepk]  mock  the  grave"  [people]. — Maiurin'a  Sermotta, 
p.  lOS.  "  jTie  wise  |>ct-«»m1  shaU  Inherit  glory."— JVow.,  iii,  36.  "  The  vile  [peraon]  will  talk 
viUfday." — (^)leridge's  Lay  &rmom,  p.  lOK :  see  inuoA,  xzzii,  6.  "  The  testintony  of  the  Lord 
is  sure,  making  wise  Qie  simple"  [ones]. — i^ol,  xii,  1.  "  The  Old  [Tfertom^n^]  and  the  New  Tea- 
tament  are  alike  anthentio." — "  fhit  animal  [«7orU]  and  the  v^;elahle  world  are  adapted  to  each 
other,"—"  An  epio  [fwetn]  and  a  dramatic  poem  are  the  same  in  substance."— ixf.  Kamee,  EL  of 
Chil,  ii,  274.  '-'The  neater  verb  is  conjo^tod  like  the  active"  [veri]. — Jhrray'a  Gram.,  p.  99. 
"Each  section  is  sui^xiaed  to  contain  a  heavy  ^portion}  and  a  lightpcntion;  the  heavy  fporffpR] 
being  the  accented  syllaUe,  and  the  lig^t  [portim]  the  unaooented"  Itf^abh'l.—mm,  on  the 
Vovx,  p.  364. 

Obs.  2. — Oar  lai^:uage  does  not^  like  the  French,  require  a  reprftlibn  of  the  article  before  every 
nomi  in  a  series ;  because  the  same  article  may  serve  to  liout  Uie  aigniflcation  of  several  nouns, 
provided  they  all  stand  in  the  same  ccmstraotion.  Hence  the  following  sentence  is  bad  English: 
"Tbe  understanding  and  lai^;uage  have  a  strict  connexion.*' — Maray'e  Oram.,  i,  p.  366.  The 
sense  o(  the  former  noun  only  was  meant  to  be  limited.  The  expression  tfaer^ire  shou^  have 
been,  "Language  and  the  understanding  have  a  strict  connexicn],"  or,  "The  anderstaodii^  hae  a 
strict  connexion  tuith  language."  In  some  instancefi,  one  artide  eeema  to  limit  the  sense  of  several 
nouns  that  are  not  all  in  the  same  construction,  thus :  "  As  it  proves  a  greater  or  smaller  obstruc- 
ti(HL  to  Oie  apeaker's  or  vrrxler'a  QATii." — CatnpbrWs  RheL,  p.  200.  That  is — "to  the  aim  of  th€ 
speaker  or  the  writer."  It  is,  in  iact,  tho  possessive,  that  limits  the  other  nouns;  for,  "  a  vuai'e 
foe$,"  means,  "CAe  foes  of  a  man;"  and,  "  man's  tmsdom,"  mean^  "the  wisdom  of  man."  The 
governing  noun  cannot  have  eui  articlo  immediately  before  it  Tettbe  omiBsion  of  articles,  when  it 
occurs,  is  not  properly  by  ^ipsie,  as  some  grammarians  declare  it  to  be;  he  there  never  can  be  a 
proper  ellipsia  of  an  art^e,  when  there  is  not  also  an  ellipsis  ctf  its  noun.  ElUpsiB  sopposee  the 
omitted  words  to  he  Qecessf^y  to  the  construction,  when  they  are  not  so  to  the  sense ;  and  tlii^ 
it  would  seem,  cannot  be  the  case  with  a  mere  articlo.  If  such  a  sign  be  in  any  wise  necessary, 
it  ought  to  be  used ;  and  if  not  needed  in  any  respect,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  tmderstood.  The 
definite  article  being  generally  reqiured  before  adjectives  that  are  used  by  ellipids  as  nouns,  we  in 
tbia  case  repeat  it  beftwe  every  term  in  a  series ;  as,  "They  are  singled  out  fWrni  among  their  fol- 
lows, as  the  kind,  fltf  amiable,  &£  sweet-tempered,  the  upright"— Z>r.  Chalmers. 
"  3he  gresA,  gqr,  dudl  tli^  partake 
The  heaT*a  that  fhoa  alone  canst  nukeY** — Cowper. 

whmt  it  vrons:  thongh  Udsperbi^  nuj  prove  Ma  more  tu^rtll  and  (j^iKteoIfMaMf  of  lDstrccttoD."'-X>oisW« 
flnam.,  Pnf.,  p.  vttl. 

*  With  ttao  poflWMlTe ease  Md  ita  governing  nonn,  ve  nu  ^^onearOeU;  and  MiiiettoDei  It  MeniB  qoeraou- 
ftUe,  to  which  of  the  two  that  article  properiv  nlntei :  aa,  "  TUi  is  one  of  tA«  Hebrewi'  child  ren."~£3MfuB, 
U,  B.  The  ■untenoc  U  plainly  eqnlnlent  to  the  foltorinf;,  which  has  two  artldaa :  "  Tbla  i«  one  of  the  cblldrcn 
«f  the  HebrewB."  Not  bvcaoie  the  one  article  la  Gtinfrjlmt  to  the  two,  or  bccaaae  It  relates  to  both  of  tbe 
aoana;  hnt  beoaoae  Qie  poMwaaiTe  relation  Itaelf  makes  one  of  the  nonns  suffleientlv  definite.  Now,  If  we  rharge 
the  latter  eonatmction  back  Into  the  fbnner,  it  to  the  noun  ehUdren  that  dropa  Its  article  ;  It  Is  therefore  the 
other  to  wUch  the  remaining  article  relates.  But  we  Bomctimca  find  examplea  In  which  tho  sntne  analog}'  dnes 
Dothtdd.  Thus,  "a  •ummo's  cfay,"  means,  " a  dan  of  mtmimer  and  we  should  hardly  prononnpo  it  cqulv- 
alant  to  Us  diqr  df  a  memmer."  So  the  qnestlooable  phrase,  *'  a  three  dayif  jowmeyr  roeano,  "  a  joumeg 
9ft^n*  da^f  and,  whether  the  eonotmctton  be  right  or  wrong,  the  article  a  cannot  he  mid  to  rebite  to  the 
plural  Boan.  PoaalUv' neh  a  phrase  as,  ^'^theVtreeyeant  twir,"  might  mean,  "(Ae  woro/tAree  yearn;"  so  that 
»e  aitlela  most  relate  to  tho  latter  noan.   But  in  general  It  ta  the  latter  noan  that  to  rendered  definite  \tj  the 

iiiiiMiiMil  lilliiii  lliiH  Ihii  iihiiiii.  'iiimri  mvU"\n  ninhilnnttii  "Me  worb  of  man,"  not  to  "works  4/ 

Ss  moB,*''  we,  >'ttiiN«raiwrifc^"lse9iiinIaiit,aotto"th«workioriiuu>,"  but  to  "Om  voricaof  Mt  maa.^' 
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Obs.  3. — The  article  precedes  its  qoud,  and  is  neTcr,  hj  itseUj  placed  after  it ;  as,  "  Paaaon  ia 
ihe  drunkeuDesaof  the  mind." — Soathey.    Wtieu  an  a^ecUve  likewise  precedes  the  noun,  the  artide 
ii  tuoaUy  jdaoed  b^on  the  adjective,  that  its  power  ol*  limitation  may  extend  over  that  also;  at, 
omeiM  miter  oomprencs  his  tliouglits  into  the  fewe^  possible  words." — Bksa*a         p.  176. 
"  T)ie  private  path,  the  aecrei  acts  of  men, 
If  noble,  Ikr  the  noblest  of  their  lives." — Young. 

Obs.  4. — ^Tbe  relatiTe  poaitioa  of  the  article  and  the  a4jeotlve  ia  seldom  a  totAter  of  indifierenoe. 
Thii^  it  ia  good  English  to  say,  *'  loth  the  men,"  or,  "  the  ttvo  men but  we  can  by  no  means  say, 
'*  the  Mh  mta,"  or,  "two  fA«  tn«n."  Again,  the  two  pbiaaes^  "hcUfa  doUar,"  and  "ahaifdoBar^ 
tiioagh  both  j^x>d,  are  by  no  means  equivotent.  Of  the  pronominal  a^^ectives,  eome  oxdade  the 
nrUde;  somo  precodo  it;  and  some  follow  %  like  otbcr  adjectives.  The  word  aame  is  seldom,  if 
ever  used  without  tho  dofinite  article  or  snne  sbvoger  dcfimtive  bufiifroit;  as,  "On  A^mtim 
day," — "  In  that  same  hoilr," — "  Thete  tame  gentlemen."  After  the  af^jective  both,  the  definite 
artide  may  bo  used,  but  it  is  generally  tametxsaary,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  it; 
As,  "  Tlie  following  sentences  will  fully  exemplify,  to  tho  young  grammarian,  both  the  parts  of  this 
nde." — Jfurray's  Gram.,  i,  p.  192.  Say,  "both  parts."  The  a^ectivo  few  may  be  used  eitbw 
vith  or  without  an  article,  but  not  with  tho  same  Import:  a^"  The  fete  who  vrere  preeen^  wore 
hi  tiie  secret;"  I.  o.,  All  thon  present  Ipew  the  thing.  "Aw  that  were  present,  were  in  tiie 
secret;"  i.  o,,  Not  many  then  present  kneir  the  thing.  "'When  I  say,  'Tliere  were  /ou  men  with 
him,'  I  aimk:  diminutively,  and  mean  to  represent  tliem  aa  inconsiderable;  whereas,  when  I  say, 
'There  wore  a  feto  mon  with  him,'  I  evidently  intend  to  make  tho  most  of  them." — Murray's 
Oram.,  p.  171.   See  Etymology,  Artides,  Oba  28. 

Ods.  5. — The  pronondnal  adjectives  which  exclude  the  article,  are  any,  each,  either,  eoery,  mudi, 
neiAsr,  no,  or  none,  seme,  this,  that,  these,  those.  The  prmominal  adjoctivea  which  preoode  tho 
article^  are  aU,  both,  many,  such,  and  vihit ;  as,  "  AUthe  void," — "  Both  the  judges," — "  Masvy 
mOg^" — "  Such  a  chasm," — "  What  a  freak."  In  like  manner,  any  a^tectivo  of  qualify,  when  its 
mai)in<^  is  limited  by  the  adverb  too,  so,  aa,  or  how,  ia  put  fae&re  the  article;  as,  "  Tbo  greaX  a 
Mdy  of  strength,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  luursh  manner." — Blair's  liheL,  p.  179.  "Uko 
nany  an  other  poor  wretch,  I  now  suCTer  ail  the  m  consoquenocs  of  so  fooUsJi  an  indulgence." 
"  Siich  a  gift  is  to?  smaU  a  reward  for  so  grtai  a  labour." — BrighttantPs  Gram.,  p.  96.  "  Hero 
flows  as  dear  a  stream  aa  any  in  Oreeosi  Biw  beantifiA  a  poBtiect  is  berel" — BideiuXCa  Gram., 
Fart  ii,  p.  52.  Tho  pronominal  atUectives  which  follow  the  article^  mfm,formir,  first,  latter, 
teat,  lUiie,  one,  other,  and  same ;  as,  "  Ad  author  might  lean  either  to  the  one  r«fyfe}  a*  to  (As  ofher, 
and  yot  bo  beaut^l." — Blair's  RheL,  ^  179.  Many,  like  fas,  scxnctimes  followa  the  artide;  as, 
"  The  many  Ihvoura  which  wo  hnvo  rooclvcd." — "  In  converaation,  for  many  a  man,  they  asj,  a 
many  men."— -Johnson's  DicL  In  ttiia  order  of  the  words,  a  seems  awkward  and  needtea;  aa, 
"  Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  Fronch." — Shak. 

Ona  6. — ^Wben  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  any  otlier  adverb  than  too,  so,  as,  or  how,  the  artide 
is  almost  always  phioed  beforo  the  adverb;  as,  "  One  of  tA«  most  complete  models;" — ".ilflequally 
important  question ;" — "  An  exceedingly  rough  passage ;" — "  A  very  important  difference."  Tho 
adverb  fut^  however,  may  bo  placed  either  before  or  alter  tho  arttdo^  though  perhaps  with  a  dif- 
forenceofouutruction:  as,  "  This  u  ^uite a  difierent  thing;" — ur,  "Thisisaswiteifi^efwtf  thing." 
" FituliDg  it  (uOa  on  other  tiling;" — or,  "finding  it  a  oihtr  thing." — LwAe,  on  Ed^-p.  IfiS. 
S(»netiino8  too  ocitwr&s  intervene  between  the  nrtade  and  the  adjective;  as,  "We  had  a  ratter 
more  explicit  accouDt  of  tho  NoviL" — Philol  Museum,  i,  458.  But  when  an  other  adverb  follows 
too,  so,  as,  or  how,  ttio  throo  mada  should  be  placed  either  before  the  article  or  after  the  noun; 
as,  "  Who  stands  Uiere  in  so  purely  poelieal  a  U^iL" — i,  449.  Better,  pcrtiaps:  "  la  a 
so  purely  poOieaL" 

Obh.  7. — 'The  definitives  this,  that,  and  some  others,  though  they  snpersode  tho  artido  an  or 
may  bo  followed  by  tho  adjective  one;  for  we  say,  "  OUs  tme  thing,"  but  not,  "  this  a  thing."  Yei, 
in  tho  foUowing  sentence,  this  and  a  being  mganioi  by  other  words,  appear  to  relate  to  the  eanw 
nonn:  "For  vrho  Is  able  to  judge  lAis  thy  sogreat  apec^le?" — 1  KingSfVi^B.  But  wamaysop- 
pose  the  noun  ^Mopfa  to  bo  understood  after  tto.  A^n,  the  iidlowing  example^  if  it  is  not  wroi% 
has  an  ellipsis  (rf'tho  word  use  alter  the  first  a: 

'■  For  highest  cordials  oil  their  virtue  losc^ 
By  a  too  frequent  and  too  bold  a  use."— iVn/r«t 

Oss.  8. — When  the  adjective  is  placed  c^ler  the  noun,  tho  artide  generally  retains  its  place 
i^bre  the  noun,  and  is  not  rupeatod  before  the  objective :  as,  A  man  ignorant  of  astronomy ;" — 
"  The  primrose  oafs."  In  Greek,  when  an  ac^Jective  is  placed  after  ita  noun,  if  the  artide  is  i^^lied 
to  the  noun,  it  u  repeated  before  the  a^jeotive;  at,  "'Si^htc  $  ftryd^" — "  7%«city  tts  j|^e^;" 
L  a,  "The  great  (%."t 

Obs.  9. — Artidefl^  according  to  thet  own  definition  and  natttfei  coma  l^bre  tbur  nouns;  bnt 
tiie  definite  article  and  an  adjective  seem  aometimoe  to  be  placed  after  tho  noun  to  which  thcrr 

*  Home  Tooke  aayi,  "  Tho  um  of  a  nfter  tbe  vord  makt  1b  b  corruption  for  qf;  and  haa  no  cotmeelbm  vliAt- 
mr  with  the  artieU  a,  I.  e.  one."—IHv»nton»  <if  Pwlsif,  VoL  U,  p.  tat.  With  tUa  ooojectura  of  Um  laanwd 
etfinologiit,  I  do  not  ooneor :  It  la  hardly  worth  while  to  itkte  here,  what  may  be  orged  pro  and  ood. 

t  "  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  Iban  that  [In  Greek  syntax)  all  worda  naed  for  Uie  purpose  of  deflnitloa, 
either  atand  between  the  article  and  the  nona,  or  have  their  own  nrdde  praftxed.  Yet  it  may  aoroetliMi  bappm 
Out  u  moetHcm  [with  eo  artide]  Is  pannafttnllr  loMrted  Imtoai  of  bi^  aOzed."— J.  W.  OoiULBecnit 
AMraol  9/  Ptdlelogy,  No.  S,  p.  CtS, 
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botlirdate:  as,  "Sec^SaaVtelbftrih;" — "'H«aTygieB^ih&."  Soch examples, however, mftypoanbly 
bo  supposed  elliptical ;  as,  "SectioQ.  tt«jbttrth  (fwMon  of  the  chapter — "Henry,  Oteeighihkmg 
of  that  mune:"  and,  if  tb^  are  sc^  the  article,  in  English,  can  nerer  he  placed  alter  its  noun,  nor 
can  two  articles  over  properly  relate  to  one  ooon,  in  any  particular  constrocdon  of  it  Priestley 
observes,  "  Some  writers  alKct  to  froMpOM  tbese  words,  and  place  tlie  numeral  adjective  first; 
[as,]  '  Tka  firat  Benry.'  Hume's  lUstoiy,  Vol.  i,  p.  491.  This  coostructioo  is  onnmon  with  tliia 
writor^batthneaeemH  tobe  af0aiU(!^<i^7iidy  iniL" — RudxnutUa  ef  B.  Greatly  p.  160,  Dr. 'W'eb- 
rter  cites  tbe  word  Great,  in  "Mexmder  Hus  Great,"  as  n  name,  orjwrf  of  s  name;  that  is,  ho 
gives  it  as  an  instance  of  "  cognominatum."  See  his  American  Did.,  8vo.  And  if  this  is  right, 
ttie  article  may  be  said  to  relt^  to  the  epithet  only,  as  it  appears  to  do.  For,  if  the  word  is  tiOvon 
Bubetaotively,  there  is  certunly  no  ellipsis ;  neither  is  there  any  transposition  in  putting  it  lost,  but 
rather,  as  Priestley  suggests,  in  putting  It  first 

Obbl  10. — The  deflnito  8rti<^  is  often  prefixed  to  comj^aratiKt  and  sii^latwes ;  and  its  cQect  ia, 
M  ICtmy  observes,  fin  the  words  of  Lowtli,)  "  to  raaik  tho  dcgrco  Oie  mora  Bttong^,  end  to  de- 
fine it  flttf  fltoFs  precisely :  as,  *  The  more  I  examine  it^  &e  better  I  likoit.*   'Hike  this  Oie  bvufof 
any.' " — ^rreiy^s  Gram.,  p.  33 ;  Low&'a,  14.    "  For  neither  if  we  cat,  ore  we  (he  beUer ;  nci{Iier 
if  we  eat  not,  are  we  Ouworse." — 1  Cor.,  viii,  8.    "One  is  not  tt«  more  agreeable  to  mo  for  lo\ing 
bee?  as  I  do;  nor  the  less  i^reeable  for  preferring  mutton." — Karnes,  El.  of  Crit.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  365. 
"  They  are  not  the  men  in  the  nation,  fhe  most  difQcult  to  be  replaced." — FriesQey'a  Gram.,  p.  148. 
In  these  instances,  the  artide  seems  to  be  used  adverbially,  and  to  relato  only  to  tho  adjective  or 
adoah  fi>llowing  it   ^tee  obserratkm  Ibnrth,  on  tbe  E^mology  of  Adverbs.)   Tct  none  of  our 
gnumnarians  have  actually  reckoned  Hu  an  adverb.   After  the  adjed-ive,  tho  noun  miglifpcrliaps 
be  Bopplied ;  but  when  the  word  Ote  is  added  to  nn  adverb,  we  must  either  call  it  an  a^rb,  or 
make  an  exception  to  Rule  1st  above:  end  if  an  exception  is  to  be  made,  tho  brief  fonn  ti^clt  I 
have  given,  cannot  well  be  improved.   For  even  if  a  noun  be  understood,  it  may  not  appoFthat 
the  artide  relates  to  it,  rntfacr  than  to  the  degrco  of  the  quality.    Thus :  "  The  deeper  tliMta|j^^ 
ihe  clearer  tiio  water,"   This  Dr.  Ash  supposes  to  mean.  "The  deeper  weS  tbe  well  is,  the  jj^^^B 
water  the  water  m." — Aah^a  Oram.,  p.  101,   But  doestne  text  specify  a  particular  "deepe^j^^T 
or  "  dearer  water?"   I  think  not   To  what  then  does  ihe  kSbt,  but  to  the  proportionate  deg^ 
cideqier  ta^  dearer  f 

Od8.  11. — ^Tho  articlo  0ke  ia  sometimes  elegantly  used,  after  an  idiom  c<»nmon  in  tho  fVench 
Inogu^,  in  lieu  of  a  possosdvo  prtmoun:  "He  lowed  him  MLiathe  fhco ;  L  e.  In  Hii  fiicc." 
—Prialley's  Gram.,  p.  160.  "Iten  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  tho  image  of  BooL" — Bom., 
xi,  4.   That  is,  their  knees. 

Obs.  13. — The  artide  an  or  a,  because  it  implies  unity,  is  applicable  to  nouns  of  the  singular 
nnmber  only ;  yet  a  collective  noun,  being  singular  in  form,  is  sometimes  preceded  by  this  articlo 
oven  when  it  conveys  the  idea  of  plorality  and  takes  a  plural  verb :  as,  "  There  are  a  Tery  great 
nwn&er  [of  adverbs]  ending  in  AicMiian*^  Sj/niaa,  p.  63.  "  A  pluraliiy  of  them  are  Bomc- 
timea  felt  at  the  same  Instant" — Karnes,  EL  of  Orii.,  YoL  i,  p.  114.  In  support  of  this  construc- 
tion, it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  great  multitude  of  examples  fix>m  the  most  reputable  writers ; 
but  still,  as  it  seems  not  veiy  conostent,  to  take  any  word  plurally  after  reetrictmg  it  to  the 
singular,  we  ought  rather  to  avoid  this  if  we  can,  and  prefer  words  that  literally  agree  in  num- 
ber: as,  "Of  adverbs  there  ars  very  tntmv  ending  in  Ij/." — ^^Mvre  ihw  one  of  them  are  some* 
times  folt  at  the  same  instant"  The  word  phtral^,  like  other  collective  noune,  is  literally  singu* 
lar :  as,  "To  produce  the  latter,  jt  pbera^  of  objects  ia  neoeesary." — Karnes,  El.  of  OriL,  Vol.  i, 
p.  224. 

Ora.  13. — ^Beepecttng-  tlie  form  of  the  indefinite  artide,  present  practice  diOcrs  a  little  ftom 
that  of  our  ancient  writers.  An  was  formerly  used  before  all  words  beginning  with  Ti-,  and  before 
several  other  words  wiiich  are  now  pronounced  in  such  a  manner  qs  to  require  a :  thm,  we  read 
in  the  Bible,  "An  heift"— "on  house," — "an  hundred," — "an  one," — "an  owor," — "an  usu- 
rer;" whereas  Tre  now  Bay,  'M  help,"— "ahouae,"— "abmidrcd,"— "o  ono^"— "a  ewer,"— "« 
THurer." 

Obs.  1^ — Befiire  the  word  hwnNe,  with  its  compounds  and  derivatives,  Fomo  use  on,  and 
ottiera,  a;  acocrding  to  their  practice.  In  this  instonra,  of  sounding  or  suppresmng  tbe  aspiration. 
Webster  and  Jameson  sound  tbe  h,  and  conaequentiy  prefer  a;  as,  "But  a  humbling  image  is  not 
always  necessary  to  produce  that  effect" — Kanua,  EL  of  OriL,  i,  205.  "  0  what  a  blessing  is  a 
htanUe  mind!" — Christiaa  Experience,  p.  342.  But  Sheridan,  Walker,  Foiy,  Jcncs,  and  perhaps 
a  mfqority  of  &8hk»iable  speakers,  leave  the  h  silent,  and  would  consequently  say,  "  An  hvmhtkig 
image," — "on  hmMe  mind," — Ac. 

Ob&  16. — An  observance  of  tike  {Oincfailes  on  which  tho  article  Is  to  bo  repeated  or  not  repcateil 
in  a  sentence,  is  of  very  great  moment  m  respect  to  accuracy  of  compoidtun.  These  principh  a 
are  briefly  stated  in  tbe  notes  bdow,  but  it  Is  proper  that  the  learner  should  know  the  reasons  cf 
the  distinctiom  whidi  are  there  made.  By  a  repetition  of  tiie  article  before  Reveral  adjectives  ia 
the  SMne  constmction,  a  repetition  of  the  nomi  is  implied ;  but  without  a  rcpcrtitinn  of  tiie  article, 
tbe  adjectives,  in  all  fiumess  of  interpretation,  are  confined  to  one  and  tlie  some  noun  :  as,  "  Ko 
flgoree  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition  interesting." — Blair's  Jthet.,  p,  134.  Here  tho 
anthor  speaks  of  a  cold  composition  and  an  empty  compontton  as  different  things.  "  The  meta- 
phorical and  Oie  literal  meaning  are  impropeny  mixed."— Jfitrmy'tf  Gram.,  p.  339.  Here  the 
verb  are  has  two  nondnatlTes,  one  of  which  is  exprened,  and  the  oUicr  nnderstond.  "  But  /A« 
third  and  /Ae  last  of  tbese  [forms]  are  aoldom  used."— Adam's  Lot.  Gram.,  p.  18G.   Hero  the 
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verb  "  are  used"  bu  two  QominatiTes,  both  of  wbioh  are  underBtood;  Dunely,  "  the  third /orm," 
and  "  the  last  form."  Again :  "  Tht  oriffiaai  and  preaent  significatioD  is  always  retained. " — Dr. 
Murray's  HiaL  of  Lcuig.,  VoL  ii,  p.  149.  Here  one  signijkation  a  characterized  as  being  both  orig- 
inal aud  preauDt.  "  A  loose  and  verbose  manner  nerer  fails  to  create  disgust." — Blair'a  RheL,  pL 
261.  That  is,  one  manner,  loose  and  verbose  "  To  give  a  short  and  yet  clear  and  plain  answer 
to  this  proposition."— Aircjo]/'«  Works,  VoL  i,  p.  &33,  That  is,  one  anwer,  short,  dear,  andplam; 
for  th3  conjuQctions  in  the  text  connect  nothing  but  the  adjectives. 

Ob3.  16. — To  nvoid  repetition,  even  of  the  little  word  the,  we  sometimeB,  with  one  article^  join 
iii-A}.^iistiiit  qualities  to  a  piwai  noun ; — that  ia,  when  the  adjectives  so  differ  as  to  individuidize 
th3  tilings,  wj  aometimos  make  the  noun  plural,  in  stead  of  repeating  the  atticle:  as,  "  TAe 
!i]rt:i  and  sauth  poles;"  in  stead  o^  "  The  north  and  Oie  south  pofe." — The  uidicative  and  po- 
tjQtial  imoiaf  in  stead  of;  "  The  indicative  and  the  potential  mood." — "  Hhx  Old  and  New  Te^ 
menta;"  in  stead  of;  "  Old  and  the  Kew  Tisiament."  But,  in  any  such  case,  to  repeat  the 
articlo  when  tho  nouu  is  made  plural,  ia  a  huge  blunder ;  because  it  impUes  a  repetition  <^  the 
pluml  noun.  A.ud  again,  not  to  repeat  tho  article  when  the  noun  ia  singular,  is  also  wrong ;  be- 
ciusG  It  forces  the  adjectives  to  coalesce  in  doacribing  one  and  the  same  ttiing.  Thus,  to  say, 
"7^  north  and  south  ^wle,"  is  certainly  wrong,  union  we  mean  by  it,  onepote,  or  slender  stick  of 
toyod,  pointing  north  and  south ;  and  ag.un,  to  say,  "  The  north  and  the  south  poJea,"  Is  also  wrong, 
uiiloss  wtt  TH^nn  li/  it,  iieveral  poles  at  the  north  and  ot/iers  at  the  south  So  liie  phrases  "  ^  Old 
ati'l  N^w  Tsstsim-iiil,"  wrong,  because  wo  have  not  one  Testament  that  is  both  Old  and  New;  and 
a^iun,  "  3Ms  Old  aiiid  the  New  Tatamenis,"  is  wrong,  because  we  have  not  seeeral  Old  Thstamenit 
and  Simral  jV^u?  on^s:  at  least  we  have  them  not  in  tho  Bibla 

Q^^gf- — iiiiij'iica  B  noun  that  adnils  no  artide,  is  preceded  by  ai^jectives  that  do  not  de- 
^^^Hh  suma  thin;; ;  aa^  "  Never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  langmge  togeUier." — Bkar's 
i^^Hf  14Ci.  TliU  lAiaos,  ^^metaphorical  language  and  plain  language;"  and,  for  the  sake  of 
v^^Fcli^omajs,  it  H-ould  perhaps  be  better  to  express  it  sa  "For  as  tnMnnc  and  reloMw 
■^B  mti.^t  oIli^rL  bti  i)]eQded  in  the  same  building,  it  becomes  a  ditflcult  task  to  attain  b(4h  in 
^HBL^rfjclion." — K't"\es,  EL  of  CriL,  YoL  ii,  p.  330.  That  is,  "tnfrinnc  beauiy  and  r^atim 
wf^-y"  faja^  often  hi',  blended ;  and  this  phraseology  would  be  better.  "  In  correspondence  to 
t'.ut  dbtinctiou  of  mak  and  female  sex." — Blair's  Shk.,  p.  74.  This  may  be  expressed  as  w^  or 
^c^t^J]',  ia^ilf  A  dm.fn  other  ways;  for  the  article  may  be  added,  or  the  noun  may  be  mado  phi- 
^vlih  or  wiiliout  ilie  article,  aud  before  or  after  the  adjectives.  "  They  make  no  distinction 
b:tweGn  causes  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction." — Adams's  RheL,  VoL  i,  p.  303.  This  means — 
"  between  causes  of  civil  and  causes  of  crimioal  Jurisdiction ;"  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  it 
ought  to  have  been  so  written,— or,  still  better,  thus :  "  They  make  no  distioctwn  between  dvil 
causes  and  criminal" 

NOTES  TO  RULE  1. 

Note  I. — When  the  indefinite  article  is  required,  a  should  always  be  used  before 
t'jQ  sound  of  a  consouant,  and  an,  before  that  of  a  vowel ;  as,  "  "With  the  talents  of 
an  angel,  a  man  may  be  a  fool." — Toung. 

Note  IL — The  article  an  or  a  must  never  bo  so  used  as  to  relate,  or  even  seem 
to  relate,  to  a  plural  noun.  The  following  sentence  is  therefore  faulty  :  "  I  invited 
her  to  spend  a  day  in  viewing  a  seat  and  gardens." — Rambler,  No.  34.  Say,  "  a 
seat  and  its  gardens." 

Note  III. — When  nouns  are  joined  in  construction,  with  different  adjuncts,  dif- 
ferent dependence,  or  positive  contrast,  the  article,  if  it  belong  at  all  to  the  latter, 
must  be  repeated.  The  following  sentence  is  therefore  inaccurate:  "She  never 
considered  the  quality,  but  merit  of  her  visitore." —  Wm.  Penn.  Say,  "  the  merit" 
So  tho  article  in  brackets  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  seuse  and  propriety  of  the 
following  phrase,  though  not  inserted  by  the  learned  author :  "  The  Latin  introduced 
between  the  Conquest  and  [the]  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth." — Fowler's  JS.  &ram^ 
8vo,  1850,  p.  42. 

NoTB  IV. — When  adjectives  are  connected,  and  the  qualities  belong  to  things 
individually  different,  though  of  the  same  name,  the  article  should  be  repeated  :  as, 
^^A  black  and  a  white  horse  ;" — i.  e.,  tao  horses,  one  black  and  the  other  white. 
"  The  north  and  the  south  line;" — i.  e.,  two  lines,  running  east  and  west. 

Note  V. — When  adiectivea  are  connected,  and  the  qualities  all  belong  to  the 
same  thin^  or  things,  the  article  should  not  be  repeated  :  as,  "  black  and  white 
horse — i.  o.,  one  horse,  piebald.  *'  7%e  north  and  south  line ;" — i.  e.,  one  line, 
running  north  and  south,  like  a  meridian. 

Note  VI. — When  two  or  more  individual  things  of  the  same  name  are  distin- 
ished  by  adjectives  that  cannot  unite  to  describe  the  same  thing,  the  article  must 
added  to  each  if  the  noun  be  singular,  and  to  the  fint  only  if  the  noun  follow 
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them  in  the  plural :  as,  The  nomiuatiTe  and  the  objective  case  or,  "  The  nomi- 
UAtive  and  objective  eawc." — "  The  third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  and  the  eighth  chap- 
ter ;^  or,  "  Tm  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ekapterg,^ 

Non  VIL — ^When  two  phrsaes  of  the  same  sentence  have  any  spedei  ooirespond- 
ence  vith  each  odiw,  the  article,  if  used  in  the  former,  is  in  genelw  required  slso  in 
the  latter :  as,  **  For  ^  knov  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour.** — Matt.,  ixv,  13.  "  Neither 
the  cold  nor  the  fervid  are  formed  for  friendship." — Murray^s  Key^  p.  209.  The  vail 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom." — Matt.,  xxvii,  61. 

NoTB  VUL — When  a  special  correspondeDce  is  formed  between  individual  epi* 
thets,  the  noun  which  follows  must  not  be  made  plural ;  because  the  article,  in  such 
a  case,  caunot  be  repeated  as  the  coustruction  of  correspondents  requires.  Thus,  it 
is  improper  to  say,  " Both  the  first  and  second  editione"  or,  "  Both  the  first  and  the 
second  oditiont^  for  the  accurate  phrase,  **  Both  the  first  and  the  second  edition 
and  ^11  worse  to  say,  "  Neither  the  Old  nor  New  Testamente,"  or,  "  Neither  the 
Old  nor  the  New  Teetamenta"  for  the  just  expression,  "  Neither  the  Old  nor  the 
New  Testament.^  Yet  we  may  say,  "Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  statutes"  or, 
"Both  the  early  and  the  late  editions  f  for  here  the  epithets  severally  apply  to  more 
than  one  thing.  i> 

NozB  IX. — ^In  a  series  of  three  or  more  terms,  if  the  article  is  used  withfasny,  it 
should  in  general  be  added  either  to  ere^  one,  tx  else  to  the  first  only.  fol- 
lowing  phrase  is  therefore  inaocoxate :  " lliTough  their  attention  to  the  helKthe 
sails,  or  rigging." — BrounCs  JSktimate,  Vol.  i,  p.  11.   Say,'*£Ae  rigging."  ^B^^ 

NoTB  X. — ^As  the  article  an  or  a  denotes  one  ihtng  of  a  Hnd^  it  should  uHB 
used  as  we  use  the,  to  denote  emphatically  a  whole  kind ;  and  again,  when  me 
species  is  said  to  be  ^  genus,  no  article  should  be  used  to  limit  the  latter.  Thus 
some  will  say,  "  A  jay  is  a  sort  of  a  bird  whereas  they  ought  to  say,  "  The  jay  is 
a  sort  of  birdj"  Because  it  is  absurd  to  suggest,  that  one  jay  is  a  sort  of  me  bird. 
Yet  we  may  say,  "  The  jay  is  a  bird^  or,  "  A  jay  is  a  bird  because,  as  every 
species  is  one  under  the  genus,  so  every  individual  is  one  under  both. 

Note  XL — ^The  artide  slwuld  not  be  used  before  the  names  of  virtues,  vices, 
paaedons,  arts,  or  sciences,  in  their  general  sense;  before  terms  that  are  strictly 
limited  by  other  definitives ;  or  before  any  noun  whose  si^ification  is  sufiSciently 
definite  without  it :  as,  "  Falsehiod  is  odious." — "  Iron  is  usetul." — '*  Beauty  is  vmn. 
— *^  Admiration  is  useleas,  when  it  is  not  supported  by  domesHc  worth." —  Webster's 
Ssea^s^  p.  30. 

Non  XIL — ^Wheu  titles  are  mentioned  merely  as  tities ;  or  names  of  things, 
merely  as  names  or  words ;  the  article  shoiild  not  be  used  bdbre  ^wsa :  as,  "  is 
styled  Marquis;"  not,  Marquis,"  or,  a  ^rqtda." — Ought  a  teadier  to 
call  his  pupil  Master  P — **  Thamea  is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  TWSns." 

NoTB  yTTT. — When  a  comparison  or  an  alternative  is  made  with  two  nouns,  if 
both  of  thorn  refer  to  the  same  subject,  the  article  should  not  be  inserted  before  the 
latter ;  if  to  different  subjects,  it  should  not  be  omitted :  thus,  if  we  say,  "  He  i&  a 
better  teacher  than  poet,"  we  compare  different  qualifications  of  the  same  man ;  bat 
if  we  say,  "  He  is  a  better  teacher  than  a  poet,"  we  qieak  of  difierent  men,  in  regard 
to  the  same  qualification. 

*  CftHivMUrMihlr«oiideiiiniQttacoartriietton,Bad  lUn  more  ruUjpnpoMi  to  nuketbe  ncmn  dngulu- wlth- 
Mt  rapwUiig  tlM  MUele.  Sae  lila  Sfw  Oram.,  p.  Sll.  Bat  ba  •omvttinw  htppUr  tbrgeta  bli  own  dootriDB;  m, 
>*lBlSuA,tt«MaoiM(  and  famrth  linaa  here  Ntkmp  the  ebuMtw  of  the  meuure." — p.  S91.  O.  B.  Prime 
mj*,  "  *iomrt9  tBOOttd  and  third  daughUn,'  mart  meaii,  if  It  m«u«  any  thing,  hli  at/eond  imtghUn  t-nO.  third 
dn^^Ugn.'miid,  *tlM;In(uid  wmidBn-fu,'  If  It  nwiu  mj  thing,  noat  repreient  thejIratMrMaDd  the  Meimd 
MnUL" — Fttrof»  Bngttah  Oram.,  p.  MS.  According  to  mj  noUoiv  Otli  interpretation  la  aa  Ailae  and  liTpercrlt- 
ImI,  as  la  the  rule  br  wUeb  the  aotbor  prcfeaaea  to  Aow  what  If  right.  He  ml^t  have  been  better  employed  ia 
owBphtMeulUHf  1  an  oh  m,  **  the  ittdtAiHte-paMandprtt§iU  of  the  dtetarativ^  inod&" — lb., 
pi  lOOi  The  erltlo  who  wntea  laeb  naff  a*  ttu,  may  wdl  be  a  mUnterpreter  of  good  common  Engllah.  It  to 
pUn,  Uut  Ute  tvo  wamphw  wUbh  he  thua  dtotorta,  are  neither  obwnrtt  nor  loslegaiit.  But,  In  an  altamatiTa 
of  dusk  thfaaa,  the  utide  nUMt  be  rmM(<d,  and  a  plnral  nonn  to  Improper:  aa,  "But  ther  do  not  reeelve  tA« 
mam  sr  tike  Athsnatfaa  ei«da."—ildm*«  JlsHijrfmM  Fo^  Say,  "crMcL''^  So  tn  an  ennmer. 

ttHon;  aa,  "Tbenan  ttaroepartid^eai  Mapreeeot,fAe  perfeot,  and  IM  oompoond  perfect partieipUt.'  ~-lnger- 
•air*  Oram.,  p.  41  Expunge  thto  taat  wwd,  "partteipka."  Somiitlmaa  a  lentenoe  to  vrong,  iiot  aa  being  la 
ttaelf  a  intorlini.  bat  aa  belns  nadaptod  to  the  anthor'a  thought  Exam^e :  "  Other  tendondea  will  be  uotioed 
In  the  Etyaolesleil  and  Syntuttonl  put."— Aw^er's  K  6mm.,  N.  Y.,  1880,  p.  75.  Thto  ImpUoa,  what  appean 
aot  to  be  tmn,  that  tbe  uthor  meant  to  treat  EtrnuAogf  mA  Syntax  tagkMer  in  a  ilngls  part  of  Us  work. 
H*d  be  pat  an  <  to  the  wma  "pvf,"  be  might  have  beeu  nnderatood  In  either  of  two  other  way*,  but  not  in  thto. 
To  iMke  eora  U  hto  meaning,  t^refon,  ha  abeoU  have  Midr-"lB  the  EtymologloU  Part  and  Urn  SyntacttoaL" 
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NoTB  Xfy^ — The  definite  aiticle,  or  ■ome  other  definitiTC,  {as  tkia^  that,  the»e^ 
thote,)  is  generally  required  before  the  wtocedent  to  the  pronoun  vho  or  tekieh  in  a 
lestrictive  clause;  as,  "All  themen  who  vere  present,  agreed  to  it" — W.  AUnCt 
Gram.,  p.  146.  **  Tke  thoughts  vfhich  ^asuon  suggests  are  always  ^Inin  and  obvious 
ones.** — Blair's  Rket.,  p.  468.  "  The  tktngs  which  are  impossible  xvith  meQ^  are  pos- 
sible vnth  God.*' — LiOXy  xviii,  27.  Soe  Etymology,  Gnap.  V,  Obs.  26th,  on 
Classes  of  Pronouns. 

Note  XV. — Tho  article  is  generally  required  in  that  construction  which  converts 
a  participle  into  a  verbal  or  participial  noun ;  as,  "  The  completing  of  this,  by  the 
working-out  qf  sin  inherent,  must  be  by  the  power  and  Hjirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart." 
—  Wm.  Fenn.  "They  shall  be  an  abkomng  unto  aU  flesh." — Isaiaky  Ixvi^  24. 
"  For  tlie  dedicating  <^  the  altar." — ilTamft.,  vii,  1 1. 

Note  XVI. — The  article  should  not  be  added  to  any  participle  that  is  not  taken 
in  all  other  respects  as  a  noun ;  as,  For  the  dedicating  the  altar." — **  He  made  a 
mistake  in  the  giving  out  the  text."  E:q>nnge  they  ana  let  dsdteaUnff  and  ^vm^ 
here  stand  as  porticipTes  only ;  for  in  the  constmcfion  of  nonoi^  they  mnst  have  not 
only  a  definitive  bef«e  them,  but  the  jprqtosition     after  them. 

Notfe  XVn. — ^Tbe  &Ibo  syntax  oi  articles  properly  includes  evor  passage  in 
wliic^'^tliere  is  any  fiiultyinsertion,  omisnon,  choice,  or  position,  of  this  part  <^ 
EpaM|^  For  exaniplo :  **  When  the  verb  is  opaseive,  the  agent  and  object  change 
pl|^^" — LowtiC  Gram^  p.  73.  Better :  "  When  the  verb  iapassive,  the  agent  aod 
«^^Bject  change  places."  "  Compariaons  used  by  the  sacred  poets,  are  generally 
^R!" — BusselCe  Gram^  p.  87.  Better :  "  The  oomparisons,"  Ac.  **  Pronoun 
means for  noun,  and  is  used  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  noun." — /n- 
fant  School  Gram,,  p.  80.  Say  rather :  "  The  pronoun  is  put  for  a  noun,  and  is 
used  to  prevent  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  the  noun."  Or :  "  The  word  peonodv 
means /^rnoun;  and  a  jmmoun  »  naed  tojirnmif  too  frequent  a  iep<tition<^a(H)W 
noon." 

IMFROFEOEnEB  FOK  CORRECTION. 

FilSE  SYNTAX  rNDER  RULE  I. 

[ne  atamnUa  of  Filn  Sjntu  pUoed  nndcr  the  rul  •  and  note*,  m«  to  be  Dorrected  orolfa  bjr  tbo  fttjfi, 
BOOonUng  to  tb«  formiilM  gfna,  or  occordlag  to  othisn  fmiued  In  Uk«  munHr,  and  ad^ted  to  the  MTWal 

Examples  Ukdea  Kote  L— AN  os  A. 
"I  liave  seen  an  horrible  thing  ia  tho  house  of  Israel" — Soaea,  vi,  10. 

[FflUiin.1.— Notpropor,  beMtiKtbeutkleanli  luod  bcTora  terrtWe,  vfaldi  vltb  flie  KHnd  of  flw 

•onoonMit  A.  But,  according  to  Note  lat,  nnder  ^le  lat  "  Wbon  the  mdoflolta  artloU  Ii  roqnlrod,  •  ■boald 
almja  bo  naed  before  tbe  aoond  of  a  eonaoiMst,  and  on,  Mors  that  of  «  vovoL**  ThenAm,  mn  afaooM  be  a; 
ttius.  "  I  bave  Been  a  horrible  thing  In  the  houae  of  IeraaL"j 

"There  is  ua  harahoess  in  tbe  following  sentenoes." — I^iestley's  Gratiu,  p.  1B8.  "Indeed, 
BQch  an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for," — Blaif'a  BJuL,  p.  27.  "  If  each  of  yoa  will  be  disposed  to 
approve  himself  an  usefhl  citizen." — Sb.,  p.  2fi3.  "land  with  them  lud  acqnired  ahnoat  an 
European  valu&" —  WAster's  EeaaySt  p.  32S.  "  He  endeavourad  to  find  out  an  wh^eaome  remedy." 
—ITafs  Mdhod  p.  8.  "  At  DO  time  have  ws  atlracled  an  Yeai^  Veeting  more  to  our  own 
■stistaotiou." — l%e  IHaid,  y,  324.  '*  Addison  was  not  an  hnmoorist  m  cluracter."— £(me^  EL 
of  Orit,i,Z0i.  "Ahmel  what  an  one.  was  ho  ?" — LUy'a  Gram.,  49.  "  He  was  SQch  an  one 
as  I  never  saw.*^ — Jb.  "  No  man  can  be  a  good  preacher,  who  is  not  an  useM  one." — Sair'a  Uhd., 
p.  233.  "  An  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  ite.  Addison." — lb.,  p.  200.  "  Nobody  joins  the 
voice  of  a  abeop  with  the  shape  of  an  horaa" — Loc&e^a  Eaaay,  p.  298.  "  An  univeisfdity  seems 
to  bo  aimed  at  by  the  omissicNi  of  the  article." — Prie8tley''a  dram.,  p.  164.  "  Architecture  is  an 
useAil aa  well  aa  a  fine  arL*'~£[m«i;  EL  of  CrU.,  ii,  3.H5.  "Because  the  saioe  individual  con- 
JuncUons  do  not  preserve  an  unifi)rm  t&^rAcaMoa.^—NuUing'a  Gram.,  p.  78.  "Sudi  a  work 
required  tbe  patience  and  assduity  of  an  hermit" — Johnaon^a  Lifi:  o/Morin.  "  Besentmoit  is  an 
union  of  sorrow  with  malignity." — Ramiter,  Ka  185.  "His  bravery,  wo  know,  was  an  high 
courage  of  blasphemy." — Pbpe.  "  Hyssop ;  a  herb  of  bitter  taste."— i^ite'f  HA.  Lex.,  p.  8. 
"  On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  note 
To  pant,  or  tremble  through  an  Eunuch's  throat" — Pope. 

Umdbk  Note  II. — AN  ob  A  with  pLCBALg. 
"  At  a  sessions  of  the  court  in  March,  it  was  moved,"  &c.—Bvichinson'a  Sat  of  Masa.,  I,  61. 
"I  shall  relate  my  oonversi^ons,  of  which  I  kept  a  memoranda." — Dveheaa  JXAbraniea,  p.  26. 
"I  took  another  dkitiopaiy,  and  with  a  scissors  cut  out,  for  instance,  the  varA  Abacus." — A.  B. 
JtihrmtCa  Plan  <^  a  J>Ui^  p.  12.   "Apenon  veiy  meet  seemed  be  for  tbe  puipoee,  of  a  Ibr^-flve 
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jmXB  oM."— QmKmfV  Jtfvfic  (>f  Kahre,  p.  338.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  oboot  an  eig^tt  daya  after 
these  BBjIngB. "—£«*»,  ix,  28.  "  There  were  alun  of  them  upon  a  three  thousand  men." — 1  Mac, 
iy,  15.  "  Uotil  I  had  gained  tiio  top  of  these  white  ntotintEuns,  which  Eoemed  another  Aips  of  enow." 
— Atidison,  TixL,  No.  161.  "To  make  them  a  satiafitctory  amends  for  all  the  loeaes  they  had  sos- 
Mned."— AiUmttA'f  Grme,  p.  18T.  "  As  a  first  ftnitB  of  many  more  that  Bhall  be  gathered."— 
Barclay's  Worla,  i,  506.  *'  It  makes  indeed  a  little  amends,  by  inctUng  us  to  oblige  people." — 
Shi^field^a  Works,  ii,  229.  "A  lai^  and  Ughtaome  back-stairs  leads  up  to  an  entry  above.'' — Ib^ 
p.  260.  "Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the  sacrifices  of  ititercat." — Mvrray's  Gram., 
p.  162;  SmUh'a,  138,  "With  such  a  ^irit  and  sentiments  were  hostilities  earned  on." — 
Robertson's  America,  i,  166.  "  Is  the  midst  of  a  thick  woods,  he  hud  long  lived  a  voiuatary 
recluse." — Q.  B.  "The  flats  look  ahnost  like  a  yomig  woods," — MiTning  Chronicle.  "As 
we  went  on,  tiie  country  for  a  little  ways  improved,  but  acaotilT." — Essex  Cou!,ty  Fretnion,  YoL 
U,  Ko.  11.  "  Whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  into  ttteir  own  country,  after  a  seventy 
7«azB  captivity  at  Be^lGn,"— iealWl'a  .^n.  Biat..,  Vol  p.  SO.  "He  did  not  go  a  great  yn^ 
ma  the  caimttj.''~--Cmtrf»  Oram^  p.  85. 

"A  JargB  amenda  hy  fbrtane^  band  is  mada 
And  the  lost  Panic  blood  Is  wbH  lep^'d."— JSmo^s  Luem,  It,  1311. 

Uhdsr  Non  IIL— Nomm  Oonraoim 

"  As  irtwre  a  luidBenM  is  cotjobedwIA  tbe  nnudo  ofbiida 
«f  OriL,  i,  \lt.   "The  ust  order  icaembks  the  second  fn  the  miMnees  of  its  ancen^  and  softness 

m  its  ■pBnK."—Ib.,  a,  113.  "  Before  the  uee  of  the  loadstone  or  knowledge  of  the  compass." — 
I?rydg»,  "The  perfect  partaciple  and  imperfect  tense  ought  not  to  be  confounded." — Mwray^s 
Onm.,  ii,  393.  "  In  proportioa  as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  en*  orator,  becomes  more  refined." — Blair's 
Bhd.,  p.  27.  "  A  situation  can  never  be  intricate,  as  long  as  there  Is  an  angel,  devil,  or  musician, 
to  lend  a  bd[riiK  band." — Kama,  EL  of  OriL,  ii,  28(.  "  Avcad  rude  epfxrta :  aa  eye  is  soon  loal^ 
orb<HiebKdEen."--"No*ftwoidwaautta«d,iKiriigngWeQ."— Avim'sJ^  126.  "Ide^ae 
not  the  doer,  bat  deed," — Ibid.  "For  the  sake  of  an  easier  jmrnimciation  and  more  agreeable 
Kmnd." — LovOk  **  The  Isvlty  aa  well  aa  loquad^  of  Uie  Gram  made  them  Incapable  td  Iseep- 
faig np  ttiB  tras  atandaid  of  lustoty." — BoUu^ndce,  oaBiaL,  p.  116. 


UiTDKB  Nora  rv. — Abjbctiym  Ookhiotxd. 

"It  is  proper  that  the  vowels  be  along  and  short  one." — Uwrray's  (7n»n.,  p.  32T,  "Whether 
the  person  meationed  was  seen  by  tho  speaker  a  long  or  short  time  hifore." — Ih.,  p.  10 ;  Fi^s, 
72.  "There  are  three  genders.  Masculine,  Feminine,  and  Neuter." — Adonis  iJai.  Gram^  p.  8. 
"The  numbers  are  two;  Singular  and  Plural." — lb.,  p.  80;  OouUPs,  77.  "The  persons  are 
three ;  Krst,  Second,  [and]  Third." — Adam,  et  oJL  "  Nouns  and  pronouns  have  three  oases ;  the 
nominaCve,  poaseasiTe,  and  objective." — Comics  Grom.,  p,  19;  IngersdSs,  21.  "Verbs  have 
five  moods;  namely,  the  IndicatiTe,  Potential,  Subjunctive,  Inqperattv^  and  Infinitive.'' — BuOionfa 
£  Gram.,  p,  36 ;  XMaie's,  20.  "  How  many  numbem  have  imnoans?  Two,  the  singular  and 
phmL" — Bradlef^a  Oram.,  p.  82.  "  To  dSstii^aiefa  between  an  interrogative  and  ezdamatory 
aentence."— JfiBToy'ff  Gram.,  p.  280;  Cbnriy's,  163;  JhgersaWs,  292.  "The  firet  and  last  of 
which  are  compounded  mombera." — Lawih's  Oram.,  p.  123.  "  In  the  last  lecture,  I  treated  of  the 
concise  and  diffiise,  the  nervous  and  feeblo  manner." — Biair's  BheL,  p.  183.  "  The  passive  and 
neuter  verbs^  I  shall  reserve  for  some  fhture  conversation." — JngersolEa  Oram.,  p.  £9.  "  There 
are  two  voices;  tho  Active  and  Passive." — Adam's  Gram.,  p.  69;  GovliSs,  87.  "  Whost  ia 
rather  the  poetical  than  regular  genitive  of  wMeA."—J>i*.  Joknmm's  Gram.,  p..  7.  "To  fbd  the 
finoe  (tf  a  ctanpound,  or  derivative  word." — 7btm'«  Aflo^sts,  p.  4.  "  To  preserve  the  distinctive 
usee  of  the  oopulative  and  diijunctive  conjunctiona" — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  150 ;  JngersoWs,  233. 
"  B  haa  a  long  and  short  sound  in  most  languages." — BideneWs  Oram.,  Part  ii,  p.  13.  "  When 
the  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together." — Bla^s  BheL,  p.  151.  "  The 
Hebrew,  with  which  the  Canaanitish  and  Fho^ctan  stand  in  connection." — Gonast  :  fbufUr's  K 
Oram.,  Svo,  1660,  p,  28,  "The  languages  of  Scandinavia  proper,  the  Norwegian  and  Swedisb." 
— Awiar,  Ol,  p.  31. 

Ukdbb  Notb  Y. — AsJEonm  Conkkoibd. 

"  The  path  of  truth  Is  a  plain  and  a  safb  path." — Murray's  Key,  p.  236.  "  Directions  for  ac- 
qtiHng  8  just  and  a  happy  elocution." — Kirkham's  Elocution,  p.  144.  "Ita  leading  object  is  to 
adopt  a  correct  and  an  easy  method."— JttrAAom'A  Oram.,  p.  9.  "  How  can  it  choose  but  wither 
in  a  long  and  a  sharp  winter." — (kv^'s  Pr^.,  p.  vL  "Into  a  daric  and  a  distant  unknowa" — 
Ohalmen,  on  Astronomy,  p.  230.  "When  tha  bold  and  the  strong  enslaved  hia  fellow  man."— 
tSitaoU^t  Essay,  p.  21.  "Wenow  proceed  to  oniaider  the  things  most  essentia!  to  an  accurate 
and  a  perfect  sentence." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  306.  "And  hence  arisra  a  second  and  a  very  con- 
rfderable  source  of  the  improvement  of  taste."— Bimr'j  ^ef.,  p.  18.  "Novelty  produces  in  the 
mind  a  vivid  and  an  ^^reeable  emotion." — Ih.,  p.  60.  "  The  deepest  and  the  bitterest  .feeling  still 
la,  tiie  aeparetion." — Dr.  M'Bie.  "A  great  and  a  good  man  looks  beyond  time."— Brown's In- 
aUHtea,  p.  125.  "Th^  made  but  a  weak  and  an  ineffectual  resistance." — lb.  "The  light  and 
the  vrorthlesa  kemehwill  float"— i&.  "I  rejoice  that  there  la  an  other  and  a  better  worn."— J& 
fbr  be  ta  deteimlDed  to  revise  bis  woil^  and  [veBaat  to  the  pohliA  another  and  a  better  edltim," 
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— Kirkham^a  Gram.,  p.  1.  "  He  hoped  tiut  thia  title  would  secure  him  w  ampde  and  u  inds- 
pendent  authority." — Murray't  Gram^  172 :  aee  JViarifay'^  147.  "  There  is  however  ikoothec 
and  a  more  limited  aom."— ^donw'*  iSML,  Vol    p.  333. 

Undeb  Notb  YI. — ^AxncLEs  OB  Plubau. 

"Thia  distinotion  forma,  wliat  are  called  the  diShae  and  Ihe  ooociae  afylea." — Blais'a  RheL, 
p.  176.  "  Two  diSbrent  modes  of  speaking,  distinguished  at  first  by  the  dentHninations  ot  the 
Attic  and  the  Asiatic  manners. " — Adams't  liheL,  Vol  i,  p.  83.  "  But  the  great  design  ot  unitii^ 
the  Spaoiah  and  the  French  monarchies  onder  the  former  was  '\ad."—Bolingbnke,  on  Malori/,  p. 
180.  "  In  the  aolemn  and  the  poeto  styles,  it  [do  or  did]  is  often  rejected." — W.  ASaCt  Gram^ 
p.  68,  "They  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  objective  and  the  nominative  cases." — ■MwT€t\fB 
Oram-,  Sro,  p.  151;  Ingeraolta,  2i%;  R.  G.  Smith's,  127.  "They  are  named  the  poemrs,  the 
coxPAitAnvB,  and  the  supEKLATiV's  degrees." — Smart's  Accidence,  p.  27.  "  Certain  Adverbs  are 
capable  o(  taking  an  InHectiou,  namely,  that  of  the  comparative  and  the  superiative  degrees." — 
Fawler'a  K  Oram.,  8vo,  1850,  §  321.  "In  tiie  suljunctive  mood,  the  present  and  the  imperfect 
tensed  often  carry  with  them  a  future  sniae.'' — L,  Murrag'a  GninL,  p.  187;  I^a,  131.  **Th9 
imperfect,  the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  the  first  ftitiire  tenses  of  thia  mood,  are  cm^ogatod  like 
the  same  tonses  of  the  indicative." — KMAam'a  Oram.,  p.  146.  "  What  nllea  ai^y  in  parsing 
personal  pronouns  of  the  seocnid  and  third  penon?" — m,  p.  116.  "Noons  are  sometimes  in  the 
nominative  or  objective  case  after  the  neutw  verb  tobe,  or  after  an  active-iDtransitive  or  pasnve 
verb." — lb.,  p.  55.  "  Tho  verb  varies  its  endings  in  the  singular  in  order  to  agree  In  form  with 
the  first,  second,  and  third  person  of  its  nominative." — lb.,  p.  47.  "  They  are  identical  in  effect, 
with  tho  radical  and  the  vanishing  streases." — Raafi,  on  the  Voice,  p.  339.  "  In  a  sonnet  the  first, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  line  rhyme  to  each  other :  ao  do  tlie  aeoond,  third,  idxtb,  and  seventh 
lino;  the  ninth,  eloventb,  and  thirteenth  line ;  and  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  foortoonth  Uno.'^ 
(^twyshiWa  Gram.,  p.  311.  "The  iron  and  the  golden  ages  are  ran ;  yooth  and  manhood  are  de- 
parted"—  Wriffhfa  Ati^etla,  p.  74.  "  as  you  Bay,  the  iron  and  the  golden  i^i:ea  are  pas^  the 
youth  and  tlio  manhood  of  the  world." — lb.  "  AnExpodtiMi  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament." — 
MaWieu}  Henry's  lUh-page.  "  The  names  and  order  of  the  boolcs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament" 
— I'Yiends'  Bible,  p.  2 ;  Jiruce's,  p.2;etal  "In  the  second  and  third  person  of  that  tense." — 
L.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  81.  "  Ajid  who  still  unites  in  himself  the  human  and  the  divine  natorea." 
—Gumey's  Evidences,  p.  69.  "Among  whom  arose  the  Ibdian,  the  Etoanidi,  the  French,  and  the 
English  languages."— A  Jfitsraj/'a  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  111.  "Whence  anse  tiiese  two,  the  singular 
and  tho  fdoial  Kombora."— Atnt'f  Oram.,  p.  32. 

Uhdeb  Note  YII. — Cobrespokdknt  Tebhs. 

"Neither  the  definitions,  nor  ezamplea,  are  entirely  the  same  .with  h\B."—War^a  Pr^.  to  LOyU 
Oram.,  p.  vL  "  Because  it  makes  a  disocwduice  between  the  tbonght  and  expression." — ^rntes, 
EL  of  Grit.,  ii,  24,  "Between  the  a^jectiTe  and  fidlowing  substantive."— ii,  104.  "Thua, 
Atiiona  became  both  tho  repository  and  nnrseiy  learnmg." — Chasoti^s  Essay,  p.  28.  "But  the 
Frendi  pilfered  fVom  both  the  Greek  and  Itftin."— /b.,  p.  102.  "  He  shows  tJiat  Christ  is  both 
tiie  power  and  wisdom  Qod."— ^yiend,  z,  414.  "  That  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead 
and  living." — Iit>m.,  xiv,  9.  "  This  ia  neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatioal  meaning  of  his  words." 
— Blair's  RheL,  p.  209.  "Sometimes  both  the  accusative  and  infinitive  are  luderatood." — Adcan^s 
Oram.,  p.  155  ;  Gould's,  158.  "In  some  cases  we  can  use  either  tbe  nominative  or  accusative 
promiscuously." — Adam,  p.  166 ;  Gttvld,  169.  "  Both  tbe  form^  and  lattw  substantive  are  some- 
times to  be  understood." — ^Adwn,  tk  167;  Gould,  160.  "Uany  vhmof  have  escaped  both  tho 
oommentatOT  and  poet  Umaelf" — Fopt.  "  The  verbs  mint  and  ought  have  both  a  present  and 
past  signification." — Sfurray's  Gram.,  p.  108.  "How  (diall  we  distinguish  between  the  friends 
and  enemieB  of  tbe  government?" — Wdiater'a  Esaaj/s,  -p.  352.  "Both  the  eocleeiaBtical  and 
secular  powers  concurred  in  those  measures.'' — Gamj^dTs  RhA,  p.  260.  "  Aa  the  p^od  has  a 
beginning  and  end  within  itself  it  impliee  an  inflexion." — Adama'a  RheL,  ii,  246.  "Sucb  as 
(K^t  to  aubfliat  between  a  principal  and  aooesscRy." — Kames,  <m  OriL,  ii,  39. 

USDEE  Note  Till. — CORBESPOSDEirCB  Pbculiae. 

"When  both  the  upward  and  tho  downward  slides  occur  in  pronouncing  a  syllable,  they  are 
called  a  Gircumjiex  or  Wave." — Kirkhania  Eloeuiion,  pp.  75  and  104.  "  The  word  thai  is  used 
both  in  the  nonUnative  and  objective  caa&i."— Sanborn' a  Oram.,  p.  69.  "  But  all  the  other  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  verba,  both  in  the  active  and  passive  voices,  are  conjugated  at  large," — Murray's 
Oram.,  Svo,  p.  81.  "  Some  writers  on  Qrammar  object  to  tiie  propriety  of  admitting  the  second 
ftiture,  in  both  tiie  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods." — lb.,  p.  82.  "  The  same  coi^unction  gov- 
erning both  the  indicative  and  the  aubjunctive  moods,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the  same  cir- 
com^nces,  seems  to  be  a  great  imprc^cty." — Jb.,  p.  207.  "Tbe  true  distinction  between  tbe 
snbjnnctive  and  tho  indicative  moods  in  tiiis  tense." — lb.,  p.  208.  "  I  doubt  of  his  capacity  to 
teach  either  the  French  ot  English  languages." — ChazoUe's  Essay,  p.  7.  "It  is  as  necessary  to 
make  a  distincti(Hi  between  the  active  traoaitive  and  tbe  active  intransitive  fonoB  of  the  verl^  aa 
between  the  adiTe  aod  passire  Cbmui"— Jffisnm'*  Farm;  p.  13. 
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UnHak  TStocm  IZ.— A  Smm  or  Tarn. 

"Aa  otHnprebendiog  the  terms  uttered  by  the  artist,  the  medunk^  and  haabandman." — 

C%aw0e'«£Moy,pi24.  "Theymay  be di'rided hito four daens — the HonuiuBts,  Phihmthropista, 
PestalozoaD  and  the  ProductiTe  Scbools.'* — SmiA'a  Keto  Gram.,  p.  iii  "Verbs  hare  six  teim^ 
the  Present,  the  Imperfect,  the  Perfect,  the  Pluperfect,  and  the  llrat  and  Second  Future  tenses." — 
Kirkhain's  Gram-,  p.  138;  L.  Mwraif't,  68;  H.  C.  Smith\  27;  Alger's,  28.  "is  is  an  irregular 
verb  neuter,  ladicatire  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  sii^ular." — Mwrray's  Crank, 
Vol.  ii,  pb  2.  "  Shoidd  gke  ia  au  irregular  vwb  active,  in  the  potential  mood,  the  imperfect  tense, 
and  the  firat  pnaon  {duraL" — Ibid.  "  Va  is  a  peraonal  pronoun,  first  person  plunu,  wid  in  the 
objective  cas&" — Ibid.  "  Tlum  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  Xba  plural  numbn', 
and  in  the  ot^ectivo  case." — Ibid.  "  It  U  surprising  that  the  Jewish  critics,  with  idl  their  ^HI  is 
dot^  pcHDt^  and  accents,  never  liad  the  ingentuty  to  invent  a  pdnt  of  interrogiition,  of  admira- 
tion, or  a  parenthesiH." — Wtiatm'a  Hebrea  Gram.,  pi  47.  "The  fifth,  axth,  eeventb,  and  Uie 
eiglith  verse." — 0.  B.  Peinx'a  Gram.,  p.  263.  "Substitutes  have  tliree  persons;  the  First, 
Second,  and  the  Third." — lb.,  p.  34.  '^John'a  is  a  proper  noun,  of  the  masculine  gender,  the 
third  perscHi,  singular  number,  posseerave  case,  and  governed  by  vnjit,  by  Rule  I." — Smith'a  Kaa 
Gram.,  p.  48.  "  Nouns  in  the  English  language  have  three  caaes ;  the  nominative,  the  poeseasire, 
and  objective."— Anrstfj  Gram.^  p.  13 :  Akxamder'a,  11.  (The  Potential  [mood]  baa  fimr 
[tenaesj,  via.  the  Present  the  Imperfect  ue  Fedbc^  and  Kupeifeek" — Ingenoffa  Graan^  p.  96, 
"Where  Sdence,  Law,  and  Liberty  depend, 
And  own  the  patrai,  patriot,  and  the  friend." — Samge,  to  Walpoie. 

UmseB  NOTB  X. — SPECIEfl  AXD  GSNUS. 

"A  pronoun  is  a  port  of  apcech  put  for  a  noun." — PmtTa  Acetdenee,  p.  II.  "A  verb  is  a  part  of 
speech  dccUned  with  mood  and  teusc." — Ih.,  p.  15.  "A  particaplo  is  a  part  of  speech  derived  oC 
a  verb." — lb.,  p.  38.  "  An  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  verbs  to  declara  their  significa* 
tion." — lb.,  p.  40.  "  A  conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  joinetb  sentences  together." — lb.,  p. 
41.  "A  preposition  is  a  part  of  speech  most  commonly  set  before  other  parts." — lb,  p  43. 
"AniateijeiAioniaapartn  qieocfa  viikjh  betoken«th  a  sodden  raotion  or  passirak  of  the  mind." 
— Jb.,  p.  44.  "Au  enigma  or  riddle  ia  also  a  spedes  allegmy.'' — &oira  J&et,  p.  151;  Jfbr- 
ray's  Gram.,  343.  "  We  may  take  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  an  al^rory." — lb. : 
BUtir,  151 ;  Mw.,  341.  "And  thus  have  you  exhibited  a  sort  of  a  sketch  of  art." — Harris  :  tn 
T^-iestiey'a  Gnm.,  p  176.  "We  may  'imagine  a  subtle  kind  of  a  reasoning,'  as  Mr.  Harris 
ncutely  observes." — Churdiiffa  Gram.,  p.  11.  "But^  before  eoterii^f  on  these,  I  shall  give  ono 
instance  of  a  very  beautifiil  metaphor,  that  I  may  show  the  figure  to  lUlI  advantage." — Biair'a 
HheL,  p.  143.  "  Aristotle,  in  his  Foetios,  uses  metaphor  in  this  extended  sense,  Sar  any  figurative 
meaning  imposed  npon  a  word ;  as  a  whole  put  for  the  part,  or  a  part  Ibr  a  whole ;  the  species 
for  the  genus,  or  a  genua  for  the  species." — lb.,  p.  142.  "  It  shows  what  kind  an  apple  it  Is 
of  which  we  are  smoking." — Kirkham'a  Gram.,  p.  69.  "  Cleon  was  another  sort  of  a  man."— r 
Goldamit^a  Greece,  VoL  i,  pi  124.  "  To  keep  off  his  right  wing,  as  a  kind  of  a  reserved  body."— 
lb.,  ii,  12.  "This  port  of  speech  called  a  verb," — Xack'a  Oram,,  p.  TO.  "What  sort  of  a  thing 
isitr— ffifey'«  Gram.,  p.  20.  "What  sort  of  a  charm  do  they  poaseae  7"— Ai£mhm'«  iVmctpfas 
Iff  K  Gram.,  p.  13. 

"  Dear  Welstcd,  mark,  in  dir^  hol^ 
That  painfhl  anhmU,  a  Mole."— ^oto  to  Dundad,  B.  fi,  L  20T. 

Uhoeb  Note  XL— Abticlbs  kot  Reqcisite. 
"EitiiN  tboa  or  the  boys  were  in  tiiefiuilt.*' — Ccmly'a  Key,  in  Oram.,  p.  "It  VMf,  at 

the  first  view,  appear  to  be  too  general." — Mwray'a  Oram., -p.  222  ;  IngeraoWa,  216,  "  When 
the  verb  has  a  reference  to  future  time." — Jb. :  Jfi,  p.  201 ;  Mg.,  264.  "  Ko ;  they  are  the  lan> 
guI^re  (^imagination  rather  than  of  a  passion." — Bbiir'a  Shet.,  p.  166.  "The  dislike  of  the  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  which  has  so  geuorally  prevailed,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  intricacy  of  syntax." 
— RusaelFa  Gram.,  p.  iv.  "  Is  that  oammmt  in  a  good  taste  ?" — Ka/nee,  EL  CVi't,'!!,  326. 
"  There  are  not  many  fountains  in  a  good  taste.' —A.,  ii,  329.  "  And  I  peraecnted  Uiis  way  unta 
the  death." — ^^ds^  xxii,4.  "Tho  sense  of  the  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  ua  the  idea  of  cxtenatco.** 
— .Blofl^f  iOtxL,  p.  IIH).  "The  distributive  adjective  pronouns,  eocft,  etwry,  «t'fA<r,  agree  with  tho 
noons,  pronouns,  wd  verba,  of  ^e  dngular  number  only." — Murra^a  Gram.,  p.  165 ;  XowA'a^ 
89.  "  Stressing  by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  drcumlocution,  be  resolved  into  two  or  more 
words  beloi^ii^  to  the  other  parts  of  speech." — Blair's  Rhei.,  p.  84.  "By  the  certain  musdea 
which  operate  all  at  the  same  time." — Murray^a  Gram.,  p.  19.  "  It  ia  sufficient  here  to  have 
observed  thus  much  in  the  general  concerning  Qtrni." — CampbelVa  BheL,  p.  112.  "Nothing  dis- 
gusts us  sooner  than  the  cmp^  pomp  of  language."- J/titray'«  Gram.,  p.  319. 

Undkb  Notb  XXL— TrtLBS  and  Nauks. 
"He  is  entitled  to  tho  appellation  of  a  gentleman."— Sroum'«  InsL,  p.  126.  "Cromwell 
aasamcd  the  titte  dt  a  notector."— ik    "  Hot  &ther  is  honoured  with  the  title  oT  an  Earl."— A. 
"  The  chief  magtabate  is  B^led  a  Preddent"— J&   "The  highest  title  in  the  state  ia  that  of  the 
Oovemor."— "That  b^  la  known  hf  the  name  of  tho  Idler."-%ifiimiy'<  fiy^  8vo,  p.  SOB. 
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"  The  oas  ttyloi  the  Mufti,  ia  tbo  head  of  the  miiiistera  of  lav  and  rellgloD." — BatbCs  Geofh 
860.  "  lioDgin^  all  tiiat  possessed  them  under  one  class,  ho  called  that  vholo  class  a  iree." — 
lUak'a  JSitL,  p,  73,  "  For  the  oak,  the  pine,  aud  the  aab,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects." 
— R,,  p.  73.  "  It  la  <^  littie  importance  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  espression 
tte  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figura" — lb.,  p.  133.  "  The  collision  of  a  vowel  with  itseh"  is  the 
most  iiTignicioua  of  all  oomlHDatlona^  and  has  been  doomed  to  peculiar  reprobation  tmder  Uie 
name  of  an  hiatuii."— ./I  Q.  Adama'a  ShO.,  Vol.  U,  p.  211.  "Wo  hesitate  to  detcrmii^  whether 
the  Tyrant  alone,  is  the  nominative,  or  whether  the  nominative  indodefl  the  spr." — (MMta  R 
Gram.,  %  246.  "  Hence  originated  the  cuatomaiy  abbreviatioo  of  twelve  morUha  into  a  toebe- 
monlh;  men  niffhta  into  >biirtem  nvM*  into  a  >brto^'*--1Ve&iCer'f  imprond  Otodl, 

p.  105. 

TTwDEa  NoTB  XIH— CoMPABaoirfl  xsD  Altkhnativbs. 

" He  is  a  better  writer  than  a  reader."— W.  AUoCb  tiUae  Sifntax,  Ounk,  p.  332.  "Ho  was  an 
ablef  mathematician  than  a  linguist." — lb.  "I  riionld  rattier  have  an  orange  than  ^1^-" — 
BnwiCt  ImL,  pi  126.  "  Ho  woi  no  kn  able  a  nqpitiatM',  than  a  couragooua  vairkir." — SmoOeKa 
ToUain,  ToL  i,  p.  181.  "  In  an  epic  poem  we  pardon  many  ug^igBQCea  that  would  not  be  per- 
mitted in  a  Bonnet  or  eiHgram." — Kamea,  EL  <^  Cril^  ToL  i^  p.  186.  *' HuU  flgnre  b  a  q>hBnb  or 
a  globe,  W  a  bolL" — Harria'a  Ilertnea,  p.  268. 

Undeb  Note  XIT.— Aktbokdkhts  to  Who  or  Which. 

"  Carriagos  which  were  ibrmerly  in  use,  were  very  clumsy." — Irtat,  p.  126,  "Tho  place  is  not 
mentioned  by  geographers  who  wrote  at  that  time." — lb.  "  Questions  which  a  pcreon  asks  him- 
self in  contemplation,  ought  to  be  terminated  by  points  of  interrogation." — limray's  Graia.,  p. 
279 ;  Comiy'a,  163 ;  Ingwaoiia,  291.  "  The  work  is  dee^ned  for  the  oae  of  persons,  who  may 
think  it  merits  a  plaoo  in  tii^  libraries."— Jfitm^'f  Oram.,  8m,  p.  lit  That  persona  wlu> 
tUnk  confiiscdly,  shoold  express  themselves  obsoarely,  fs  not  to  be  wondered  at.** — Ib^  p.  298. 
"Grammarians  who  limit  the  number  to  two,  or  at  most  to  three,  do  not  reflect" — lb.,  p.  75. 
"  Substantives  which  end  in  ion,  are  those  that  dgnify  [tfofesdoa." — lb.,  p.  132.  "  To  these  may 
be  added  verljs,  which  diiefly  among  the  poets  govern  the  dative." — Adam's  Oram,,  p.  170; 
Ooald'a,  171.  ■'  (Jonaonants  are  letters,  whidi  cannot  be  sounded  without  tlie  aid  of  a  vowel" — 
Sadctfa  Gram.,  p.  9.  "To  employ  ttie  curiosity  of  persona  who  are  skilled  in  grammar." — Mur- 
rny't  Gram.,  Pre/.,  p.  ill  "  This  rule  refbrs  only  to  nouns  and  pronouns,  whidi  have  the  same 
bearing  or  relation."— i,  p.  204.  "So  that  things  which  are  seen,  were  not  made  of  things 
wUch  do  u>pear."— -iTab.,  xi,  3.  **  Ifan  is  an  imita^re  creetDre;  he  may  utter  sounds,  wbtcb  ho 
has  haard.**— Wtbon'«  .Gkwv  m  Gram.,  p.  31.  "Bat  men,  whose  burioess  is  wbbSfy  domcstio, 
have  little  or  no  use  for  any  language  but  thwrown." — WAater'a  Eatays,  p.  6. 

Uhisb  Xotb  XV. — ^Pabticipial  Nodnb, 

"  Great  bonefft  may  be  reaped  from  reading  of  hiBt<H{eB."'— '&tMf«  Hist,  p.  ill   "And  some 

attempts  were  ma-lo  towards  wriUng  of  history." — Bolingbroke,  on  HiaL,  p.  110.  "  It  is  Invading 
of  the  Priest's  OfBce  fat  any  other  to  OCfer  it." — Right  of  Tiiihea,  p.  200.  "  And  thus  ^  of  ibrm- 
ing  of  verbs." —  WtiVccr'a  Art  of  TfcacAinff,  p.  35,  "  And  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remismon." 
— Heb.,  ix,  22.  "For  making  of  measures  we  have  tho  host  method  here  in  England." — Prinlet^a 
Oram.  "This  is  really  both  admittmg  and  denying,  at  once." — BvUer'a  Anai^,  p.  72.  "And 
beoco  the  origin  tt  middng  of  pariiamenta." — Brown'a  JEaHmale,  YtA.  1,9.11.  "  Next  tliou  ob* 
jectest,  that  havit^  of  saving  light  uid  grace  presupposes  eoDversitm.  But  that  I  deny :  for,  on 
tho  contrary,  oonvermon  presupposelh  having  light  and  grace." — Bo/rdoffa  Works,  Vol  i,  p.  143. 
"They  cried  down  wearing  of  rings  and  other  saperflutties  aa  we  do." — lb.,  i,  236.  "Whose 
adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  ol 
putting  on  of  apparel" — 1  Peter,  iit,  3.  "  In  spelling  of  derivative  Words,  the  Frimitivo  must  be 
^pt  whole." — Britiah  Oram.,  p.  60;  Badtanan'a  S^ika,  9.  "And  the  princes  ofTercd  for  dedi- 
cating  of  the  altar."— Jfimten^  vii,  10.  "  Boastu^  is  not  only  tdHng  of  lie&  but  also  many 
misoomly  truths."— SA^^Uff  Worka,  it,  244.  "  We  fredy  oonfbsa  that  fiwbeanng  of  prayer  hi 
the  wicked  is  mntal"~Ba»vtay,  i,  S16.  "  Voc  renalSag  of  a  serae^  tttero  is  no  remedy."— JfiA 
K  Gram.,  p.  126.  "  He  turned  all  his  iboogfats  to  compoelog  of  laws  for  the  good  of  tin  irtate." 
—Bottin'aAneieittBiai.,  ToL  ii,  p.  38. 

UhDEE  NOTB  XTL— PaBTIOIPLBS,  KOT  1T0UK8. 

"It  ia  salvation  to  be  keptfhnn  &lliag  bito  a  as  truly  as  to  be  taken  outofitaftertho&lling 
hi."— Sorctoj/,  i,  210.  "For  In  the  reedving  and  embracing  tho  testimony  of  truth,  they  felt 
eased." — lb.,  i,  469.  "  True  regnlari^  does  not  consist  in  the  having  but  a  single  rule,  and 
forcing  eveiy  thii^  to  conform  to  iV—PMol.  Muamm,  i,  664.  "  To  the  man  of  the  world,  this 
sound  of  tiomgs  appears  only  an  idle  tale,  and  not  worth  the  attending  to."— Life  Tha. 
Bat,  p.  141.  "  Tb  be  the  doHverer  <^  the  captive  Jew^  by  the  ordering  their  temple  to  be  ie< 
bdn,"  kc—RoBitt,  ii,  1S4.  "  And  for  the  preserving  them  from  being  defiled."— E  Diac^ikia, 
p.  133.  "  A  wise  man  will  avoid  the  showmg  any  exoellenee  m  trifles."— Jr*  of  iRtnAiiv,  p.  80. 
^  Hfawrtue  had  no  othor  reason  Sat  the  valuing  a  book."— AomUer,  Na  171 ;  Wrij^a  Gram.,  p. 
190.  "Tottwbshigheaid«idisBti8flwtioQ,tt  is  neoesaaiytfiatlbeflpeBkerd^^ 
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mUwiaieBaa.'''-Sheridam'aMMim,^U4.   "And  to  ths  betas  weU  IwHd,  ud  dnify  under- 
Mood,  a  good  and  dtatbct  aitioiilatkn  oantribvtei  moie^  tban  power  of  TatoeL**— A,  117. 
**  AtodHif  meus  Am  baring  pomr  oririll; 
A%  JtjaaiteMiafnm,  70a  jM<  be  ■tOL'^nMlfe  OW,  p.  81. 

Ukdxk  Kots  XVIL— YABioin  Bbbom. 
"  For  the  same  reaaon,  a  neuter  Tcrb  cannot  become  a  passive." — Lovth's  Grairu,  p.  14.  "  The 
period  is  tho  whole  sentenoe  complete  in  itselC" — lb.,  p.  116.  "The  oolon  or  member  is  a  chief 
oooBtructiTe  part,  or  greater  diri^n  of  a  sentence." — /6.  "Tbe  ■emicokm  or  half  membw,  ia  a 
Ibm  cotutzucttTe  part  or  aabdiTWcn,  of  a  aentenee  or  member." — lb.  "A  acDtence  tit  nendMr  li 
again  snbdivided  into  oonunas  or  aegmenta.**— A.,  p.  118.  "Tbe  first  error  that  I  would  men* 
ttoi,  i%  a  too  general  attention  to  the  dead  laoguagea,  with  a  neglect  of  oar  own."— ITiifis^T** 
Emat/a,  p.  3.  "  One  third  at  the  bnportationa  would  supply  the  demands  peofde."— /(^  p.  119. 
*'Aiid  especially  in  grave  Btile." — ^■ieaOej/'s  Oram.,  p.  12.  "Bytoo  eager  pur^t,  he  ran  a  preat 
ride  of  b^ng  disi4q)dnted." — ^Jfurroy'«  Key,  Odavo  GreeoL,  YoL  ii,  p.  201.  "Letters  are  divided 
into  vowels  and  cmaonants." — Murrajf*  (Tram.,  i,  p.  1 ;  and  cihen.  "  Consonants  are  divided 
Into  mntEs  and  aaooi-Towela" — Ih.,  \  8 ;  and  oOten.  "  Tha  flnt  of  flwse  ftnaa  is  most  agraeaUe 
to  the  Bng^  mom."— lb.,  i,  116.  "If  they  gidn,  H  is  a  too  dear  late."— Awvbtv'«  Workt,i, 
604.  "  A  [ffODoan  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noon,  to  prevent  a  too  frequent  repetition  ot  it" — 
Mamider'a  Gram.,  p.  1.  "This  vulgar  erm  mi^t  peihaps  arise  from  a  too  partial  fimdnees  fix 
the  haSin," — /V.  A^'a  Oram.,  J^-,  P-  i^-  "^Tbe  groans  vduch  a  too  heavy  load  extorts  from 
hec^-^^kiheode,  on  Byap^ay,  p.  60,  "  The  nambeta  [of  a  verb]  are,  of  course^  ■higiiiyr  sdA 
plaraL** — Bucke'g  Oram.  p.  68.  "To  brook  no  meanness,  and  to  aboap  to  no  diaaimalation,  are 
tbe  iQdicati<nw  of  a  great  mind." — Munvy't  Eqf,  il,  236.  "His  mode  <^  vxpttaAon  rather  suits 
fiuttiliar  than  nave  style."— Jftimiy'<  Oram.,  i,  198.  "  This  use  of  the  word  lattier  suits  bndliar 
and  low  styW*— iVMlw*«  Gram^  p.  134.  **Aoeosrdbv  to  tbe  nature  ot  the  oompoaitioo  the 
one  <B- other  may  be  prediiidnant''—AitA'<  JObet,  p^  103.  "Tet  tbe  commfmneas  or  sudi  sen- 
tences  prevents  in  a  great  measure  a  too  eariy  expectalicm  of  the  end." — CbmpAdTx  BheL,  p.  411. 
"An  eulogy  or  a  pbihppio  may  be  pronounced  by  an  individual  of  one  nation  upon  tbe  subject  of 
another." — Adams'!  RheL,  %  298.  "A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a  warm  animated  ex- 
hortation. "~-.Sbitr'«  JOut.,  p.  288.  "  I  do  not  envy  those  who  think  slaveiy  no  very  pitiable  a 
lot" — Chammg,  on  Emancipation, ji.  62.  "The  auxiliary  and  principal  united,  conatitnte  a 
tense."— Jfinrou'f  Oram.,  i,  T6.  "Tbrae  are  khub  verba  which  are  denetive  widi  reniect  to 
persona.'*- ill,  \  109.  "In  youth,  the  habfta  of  indcstry  are  moot  earily  acquired."— JtHrray'i 
£«l  11,135.  "ApoBtmphe(')biiiedinplaoe(/aletterkftoat"— AiiKBn^  Oram.,p.l5& 


CHAPTER  UL— CASES,  OR  NOUNS.  • 

The  roles  for  the  constraclion  of  Kouns,  or  Casee,  are  seren;  hence  this 
chapter,  according  to  the  order  adopted  above,  reviews  the  series  of  rules 
from  tbe  second  rule  to  the  eighth,  inclusively.  Though  Notms  are  here 
the  topic,  all  these  seven  rules  apply  alike  to  Nouna  and  to  Pronouns  ; 
that  is,  to  all  the  words  of  our  language  which  are  susceptible  of  Cases. 

BULE  IL— NOMINATIVES. 
A  Noon  or  a  Pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  must  be  in  the 
nominative  case  :  as,  "  The  Pharisees  also,  wlio  were  covetous,  heard  all 
these  things  ;  and  they  derided  him." — Lvkcj  xvi,  14.  "  But  where  the 
meekness  of  self-knowledge  veileth  the  front  of  self-respect,  there  look  thou 
for  the  man  whom  none  can  know  but  they  will  nonour." — JBook  <^ 
Th&uqhts,  p.  66. 

"  £>ost  thou  mourn  Philander's  fate? 
/blow  ihou  sayst  it :  says  thy  U/e  the  same  ?" — Ticnm^,  N.  ii,  L  22. 

0BSEBTATI0N3  OK  BtJLB  IL 
On.  1. — To  ttds  role,  there  are  no  esceepUoru ;  and  nearly  all  nominatives,  or  fiir  the  greater 
part,  are  to  be  parsed  by  it,  Thereare  however  ,/burdifibrent  vrsys  of  disposing  of  denominative 
case.  F^rat,  it  is  generally  Uu  subfea  of  a  verb,  according  to  Bale  2d.  Seeondty,  it  may  be  pat 
<a  appoaitum  witii  en  otiier  nominative,  aooording  to  Rule  3d.  Thtrdty,  it  may  be  put  after  a  verb 
or  a  partidple  not  transiiive,  according  to  Bale  6tL  IbwHiiy,  it  may  be  pot  altoluie,  or  may  help 
to  fim  ajiAiiBso  flat  ia  Aid^tmM  oftiie  rert  of tlM  lentenoet  ao^^ 
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Om.  i.—Tha  sobject,  or  ttotninAtire,  is  geiMnllr  placed  h^m  the  verb  ;  u,  "iVoco  dnwwd 
npon  his  ralDd."— JMmmi.  "  What  ti  mitten  tn  the  lawT"— .Ktfci  But,  bi  Uw  fidloviDg  nina 
cases,  the  subject  of  tbe  verb  is  uauollj  placed  after  it,  or  after  the  first  auxiliaiy: 

1.  Wheo  a  queetum  h  asked  without  an  interrogatire  pnmoun  in  the  liominatiTe  case ;  aa^ 
"ShaU  mortab  be  implacable ?"—fl&(jte,  "What  art  Oou  doing  f— Id.  "How  many  loaves 
heme  yef'—BibU.    "  Are  Ouy  IsraeUtea?  to  am  /."—/ft. 

2.  When  the  reib  is  in  the  itapuative  mood;  as,  "  00  Oou."— "  Ome  ye."  But,  with  this 
mood,  the  pronoun  Is  very  crfben  omitted  and  understood;  as,  "  Philip  aaUh  tmto  him,  Come  and 
SM."— /oAn,  i,  46.    "  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Be  not  t^Hghted:'—Mairk,  xri,  0. 

3.  When  an  earnest  wish,  or  other  strong  feelioK  is  expressed;  as,  "JfoyxAe  happyl" — 
*'  How  were  m  ttnick !" —  Ptwn^.    "  Kot  as  the  wtwld  giveth,  give  I  uuto  you." — BiUe. 

4.  When  a  supposition  is  made  without  the  ooi^nnctk»  tf;  as,  "Bad  they  knovm  it;"  fbr, 
they  had  known  it" — "  Were  it  true;"  for,  "j^itmm  tnie." — "  Could  ve  drau>  by  the  oorering 
of  the  grave;"  for,  "I/v&  could  draw,"  &c. 

B.  When  oeither  or  nor,  signifying  aad  not,  precedes  the  verb ;  aa,  "  This  was  his  fear ;  nor  waa 
A<r(QipFefteii9joi»groDndlefl&"— "T«ahaUnoteatorit,MtA^  iii,  3. 

&  When,  Sor  tine  soke  of  emphaaia,  some  word  or  wxxda  are  placed  before  tbe  verb,  wliich  more 
natoraUy  come  after  It;  as,  "Here  am  V — "Namnr  u  theiMiy." — "Silver  and  gold  hmel 
lume ;  but  such  as  I  have,  gi»e  /  thee." — BiUe. 

1.  When  the  verb  has  no  regimen,  and  is  itself  emphatical;  as,  the  moun/otiu  round." — 

Thomaon.  "After  the  Idght  Inihiitry  marched  the  Qrtnadien,  then  JoUowed  the  Soree.^' — 
Suchanan^a  Syntax,  p.  H. 

8.  When  tiie  vec^  rnty,  anawer,  r^iy,  and  the  like,  introdooe  the  parts  of  a  dialogtra ;  aa, 
" 'Soa  of  affliction' md  Omar,  'wfaoarttboa?'  'Ify  name^' rwpIM  the  Mtrmger,  'ia  Haaaan."^ 
•^Dr.  Jahaaim, 

9.  Whm  the  adveibflen  preoedesthevrab;  aa,  "TbanUvedAmaiC—iSmtgomery.  "InaU 
wtnddly  Joya,  tiiera  if  a  secret  tffoWKi," — Owen.  Iliia  oae  of  A<n^  tlie  general  introductoiy  adverb 
of  place  is  idiomatic^  and  somewhat  different  from  the  use  at  the  same  word  in  relerenoe  to  a  par> 
tlcular  locality ;  as,  "  Because  there  was  not  much  water  there." — t/oAn,  io,  23. 

Obs.  3. — In  exolamaiion^  and  some  other  finms  of  expresdon,  a  few  verba  are  liable  to  be  sap- 
proeaed,  the  ellipeia  being  obvioua;  as,  "Howdiflfarent  |m1  this  from  the  philosophy  of  Qreeos 
and  Bunel" — Db.  Biatth:  ifwray'a  Seqiuit,  p.  137.  '^WiaJt  a  Uvelypicture  [is  here]  at  the 
most  disinterested  and  active  benevolence!" — HebteT:  p.  94.  "When  Adam  [q;i^e]  thns 
to  Eve."— U[LTON :  Paradiae  Loat,  B.  iv,  L  610. 

Obs.  4. — Thoi^^  we  often  use  noons  in  the  nominalive  case  to  ahow  whom  we  addreee,  yet  the 
Imperative  verb  takes  no  other  nominative  of  the  seoood  peraon,  than  the  simple  peraonal  pro- 
noun, thou,  ye,  or  you,  expressed  or  understood.  It  would  seem  that  some,  w^  ou^t  to  know 
better,  are  l^le  to  mistake  for  the  subject  of  aiuix  a  verb,  the  Qoan  wiiicb  we  put  abscdute  in  the 
nominative  by  direct  addressL  Of  tlds  gross  omH*,  the  fidlowing  is  an  example:  "Sludyboya.  In 
tids  sentenoa^"  (asyB  its  author,)  "stecfa  fsa  verbofttie  ■aoood  pemon,  idmal  nombcar,  aad  agren 
witti  Ita  nominsittve  can^  ioyt — aeoormng  to  the  rale;  A  verb  moat  agree  vMi  its  nominative 
oase  in  number  and  person.  Boys  is  a  noun  o/the  second  person,  plural  number,  masculine  gen- 
der, in  tba  nominative  case  0  the  verb  atudy." — IngeraoWa  Oram.,  p.  17.*  Kow  the  fitct  is,  that 
tiiis  laoomo  address,  of  three  syllables,  is  written  wrong ;  being  made  bad  English  fbr  want  of  a 
oomma  between  the  two  wotda.  Without  this  marlc,  ioya  must  be  an  objectivo,  governed  by 
study;  and  with  it,  a  nominative^  put  abatrfote  hydireotad^eas.  But,  in  either  caae^  agrees 
with  ye  or  yw  ondsntood,  and  has  not  tbs  nonn  fiur  its  ant^ect,  or  nmunativa 

Obs.  B.— Some  anHiora  Bay,  and  if  ttie  first  peraoa  be  do  exception,  say  truly:  "  The  nominative 
oaaa  to  a  veri^  anleaa  it  be  a  pronoun,  is  always  of  the  third  p^wn." — CkarcMSa  Oram.,  p.  141. 
But  W.  B.  Towle  will  have  all  pronouna  to  be  aii^eciiim.  Ocusequently  all  his  verbe^  «  every 
sort,  agree  with  nouna  "ex[ffea9ed  or  wderatood."  This,  and  every  other  absurd  theory  of  hu- 
gnage,  can  easily  be  made  oat,  by  means  oS  a  few  pervenrious,  which  may  be  called  correcticms, 
and  a  suffideut  number  of  interpolation^  made  under  pretenoe  of  filling  up  ellipees.  Thus,  acc(Hd* 
fug  to  this  author,  They  fear,"  means,  "They  ihinga  apofon  ef  fear." — Trot  Eng.  GrmL,  p^  33. 
And,  "Jelm,  opas  ttie  dow,"  or,  Boya,  stop  your  noise,"  admits  no  oomma.  And,  "Begn^x^ 
yeoiuldrea,"  and,  "Be  ye  grateAil  children,"  are,  in  his  view,  every  way  equivalent:  the  comma 
in  the  former  beinff,  in  hia  opinion,  needless.    See  Al,  p.  39. 

Obs.  6. — Thouf^  the  nominative  and  objective  flaaea  of  nouns  do  not  differ  in  fiam,  it  is  never- 
theless, in  the  opmion  of  many  t^our  graounariao^  impropw  to  plaoe  any  nonn  in  both  reUtions 
■toQoe,  becBoaethlBimdaoaaaooafiiaaninthosyntaxc/theword.   Examples:  "Hethmgoes 

*  OHvarB.  rareBilaUs  aev  Uisorr  of  gruDnwii',  not  only  mdmis  lammMt  arrar,  but  aUa  ofhara  to  it 
HoanpoMono  alUpda,  and  dedam  ft  groMlr Impnmar  nw  to  usart  ttia  ponooa.  AeoorUiw  to  MduOu 
IWlortig  text  Is  wrong:  "Mr  son,  dtMrfn  MCfito  Um  dwo^  SaaMntfa 
ftom.,  p.  SSK.  or  Udi  aeafleniu'i  booklriidl  avdw  lea^  baeraaa  Ita  flMdIi  sTCiOiBswRDanoliv^^ 
YattUii("31^  grammar vfOuBn^ A LangiMgif*  sad  (Una  to  be  tba  onfa  worit iiUdi to wortlv to bs 
taaAanBMfiiAOramMar.  "T^tnAnAviaj<hemaMiaVMlBagmLTMgnmaV*—Ib.,n.t^  byms- 
lH>tloii,ltUaTery  eAaoo,uaiuiiiia^t  fOHlftom  thoMIowlnB  Bala:  "AMordoTtto  awmtf  panon,  ud la 
Iho  wnhieeliva  (»ae,«MM(  Asm  aanataAm  aftir  It;  as,  John i  boor  bo."— n.  S8B.  Bobold  Ua  pnolloel 
"John,  beraro."— P.  81  " CUUron,  atQ^."-f .  ML  "HawT;  atodjr."— P.  *&.  "PnpD:  pane."— P.  Silt 
■ad nMay  other plaoes.  "Bo  aoii,or  do  tboit  bawftttagt  Bo  70  or7on,erdo  Toorfoa  bo  wtUogf '— P. 
110.  According  to  hli  Bale,  tUa  leoae  reqnim  rtz  oamtoobooi  but  tlie  asOor  pomti  it  with  two  oommaasad 
an  aolis  of  luierrusaflo&l 
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00  to  dediK Oat  thenar^  and  dfatfognUi  tf,  fcnr ww—ara of  wyiog iV o:"— ffbtber*/  3Ve» 
Iteq^i^irMiBle^  p  xiL  Better:  '*Ho  mem  prooeedB  to  ihow,  fiiat  jwr  aeia  msoqitible  of  finr 
diflbreat  flensea"  *'  In  Just  alleg<»7  ami  dmilitade  there  ia  always  a  propriety,  or,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it,  eonffruiii/,  in  the  literal  sense,  aa  well  as  a  distinct  meaning  or  sentiment  suggested, 
wfatch  is  called  the  figurative  sense." — OampbdPa  Pkiioaophy  of  RhOoric,  p.  291.  Better:  "In 
just  allegory  or  similitude,  there  is  always  a  fHopriety — or,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  m,  a  congruiiy 
— in  the  Iteeral  flwise,"  Ac  "It  moat  then  be  meant  of  his  sins  who  vwku,  not  of  his  who 
comes,  the  coQTGrt."-~^tterftiirv'«  Sermons,  \  S.  Better:  "It  must  than  be  meant  of  his 
who  motes  flMNwri;  not  of  his  who  fleeonus  emwrtetl."  "Eye  Aa^oot  mm,  nor  ear  htaerd, 
neither  have  eatered  mto  the  heart  of  man,  Me  Uviiv^  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  tiiat  loro 
him. — 1  (hr^  ii,  9.  &.  more  regular  oonstmction  would  be:  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  haih  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  fbr 
them  that  love  him."  The  following  example,  from  Pope,  may  perhaps  be  conceded  to  the  poei^ 
aa  an  allowable  ellipus  of  the  words  "  afnend,"  after  ia: 

"  In  who  obtun  defence,  <yr  who  defend ; 
In  him  who  ia,  or  him  who^ndj,  aJricTid." — Essay  on  Jfon,  Ep,  iv,  L  60. 
Br.  Lowth  dtee  the  last  three  examples,  without  su^esting  any  forms  of  correction ;  and  says 
of  them,  "There  seems  to  be  ao  inmrt^Kie^  in  these  aeotencee,  in  which  the  aame  noun  stands 
fai  a  donble  capadty,  performii^;  at  me  same  time  tin  offices  bolk  of  ihs  nominative  and  objective 
cafle.*'—Z)o»ft'«  Oram.,  p.  73.  He  dionld  have  and — "  </  MA  Oe  DMninative  and  oUective 
caBeL"  Dr.  Webster,  citing  the  line,  "  In  him  who  is,  and  him  who  finds,  a  friend,"  odd^  "Lowth 
oondeams  this  use  of  tho  noun  in  the  nominative  and  objective  at  the  same  time ;  but  w<Uou< 
nofOB,  as  the  cases  are  not  distinguished  in  English." — Improved  OrauK,  p.  176. 

Obs.  1. — ^Itt  Latin  and  Greek,  the  accusative  before  the  ioflnitive,  is  often  reckoned  ffu  sutiject 

01  the  latter  verb ;  and  is  aoocnding^y  parsed  by  a  sort  of  exception  to  the  foregt^ng  rule— or 
rather,  to  that  genml  rule  of  concord  which  the  grsmmarinns  apglj  to  the  verb  and  its  ntnnina- 
tive.  This  oonstmction  is  translated  into  En^^ish,  and  other  modem  tongues,  eometimcs  literal^, 
or  neariy  so,  but  much  oftener,  by  a  nominative  and  a  finite  verb.  Example :  "  Elirrv  airrbv 
ftsvudirvai." — iftiri,  X,  49.  "  Ait  iUom  vocari." — Leuaden.  "  Jussit  e«m  vocari." — Bexa.  "Pra> 
ce^Ht  illnm  vocari." —  Vvigaia.  "  Ho  commanded  him  to  bo  called." — BngUah  Bdiit.  "  He  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  callod."— ifiTnesV  Or.  Gram.,  p.  143.  "  H  dit  qu'on  I'appelftt"— 
Frend^  BS)te.  "  He  bid  that  somebody  should  call  bim."  "  H  commanda  qu'on  le  fit  veuhr."— 
Nameau  nat,  Paris,  1812.  "He  commanded  that  they  should  make  Jam  eome;"  that  "lead 
him,  or  bring  him.'"    "  H  commanda  qu'on  I'appeUt" — Ih  Saey'a  Jf.  Teat. 

Ova.  8. — la.  BiwiiBh,  the  objectiTe  case  before  the  inflnitiTe  mood,  although  it  may  truly  de- 
note the  ^leot  «  the  infinitive  actioa,  or  the  subject  ot  tiie  InflnitiTe  pasifon,  is  nevertheless 
taken  as  the  otgeet  of  the  preceding  veib,  partidplo,  or  prepostton.  Aoo»diiigly  our  languid 
does  not  admit  a  literal  translation  at  the  above^nentioned  construction,  except  the  preceding 
Terb  be  soch  as  can  be  int^reted  tranatively.  "  Oaudeo  ie  vaUrs,"  "  I  am  glad  that  thou  art 
weQ,"  cannot  be  tnmalated  more  literally;  becansev  "I  am  glad  tiiee  to  be  well,"  would  not  be 
good  English.  "AimU  regem  adventure,"  "They  say  the  Idng  is  oomii^,"  may  be  othra^rise 
rendered  "lltey  dedan  the  Ung  to  be  comhig;"  hut  neithw  veision  is  entirahr  litersl;  the 
otjective  being  retained  only  by  a  diange  of  (Uard,  aay,  into  each  a  verb  as  wfll  govern  the 
noun. 

Ob&  9. — ^Tho  foUowii^  sentence  is  a  literal  imitation  of  the  Latin  accusative  beibre  the  infini- 
tive, and  for  that  reason  it  ia  not  good  English :  "  But  experience  teadieth  ua,  bolA  these  opiMtma 
to  be  alike  ridiciilous." — Sarday'a  Works,  YoL  i,  p.  262.  It  should  be,  "  But  experience  teaches 
tta,  Utat  Mh  these  opmiona  are  alike  ridiculous."  The  verbs  b^eve,  Siink,  imagine,  and  others 
ezpresnng  mmUtd  action,  I  suj^nse  to  be  capable  of  governing  noons  or  pronouns  in  the  obifeo* 
tire  case,  and  consequently  of  being  interpreted  tran^vely.  Hence  I  ^y  the  correctness  of 
iba  £^wmg  explanation :  "  Buls  xzit.  The  objective  case  precedes  the  infinitive  mode ;  [as,] 
'I  Mieve  your  brother  to  bee,  good  man.'  Hwe  bdieoe  does  not  govem  brother,  hi  the  objective 
case,  bec^ise  it  is  not  the  object  after  it  Brother,  in  the  objective  case,  ttiird  person  singular, 
precedes  the  neuter  verb  to  ^  in  the  infinitive  mode,  present  tim^  thud  person  singular." — 
S.  Barretea  Oram.,  p.  136.  TUs  author  teaches  that,  "The  infuaOioe  mode  agrees  with  the  ob* 
jective  case  in  number  and  person." — Ibid.  Whicdi  doctrine  is  denied ;  because  the  infinitive  has 
no  number  or  person,  in  any  language.  Nor  do  I  see  adiy  the  noon  brothar,  in  the  foregtring 
eTPPT»|)hi^  niay  not  be  both  the  omeot  <^  tiie  active  verb  hdbne,  sod  the  auhject  of  tbe  neater 
infinitive  Ip  at  the  bsum  time ;  for  the  salject  of  die  infinitive,  if  the  infinitive  can  be  said  to 
have  a  sidgec^  is  not  Deoessarity  in  flie  Dominatave  case,  ox  necessarily  independent  of  what 
precedes. 

Obs.  10. — ^There  are  many  teachers  of  English  grammar,  who  still  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  gramnuuianB,  wluch  refers  the  accusative  or  objective  to  the  latter  verb,  and 
soMKises  the  fonner  to  he  intransitive,  or  to  govern  cnly  the  infinitive.  Thus  Nixon:  "The 
otgective  case  is  fteqoent^  put  befiffo  the  infinitive  mood,  ss  its  sol^;  s^  '  Sof^  nw  to  de- 
part'  "* — Enffiiah  Parser,  p.  84.   "When  an  objective  case  stands  before  an  infinitive  mood,  aa 

•bBoUn'iFrartlailGhuamar.MpnUUMdlnlSIS.tUsdocMiMlstaagfatUKn^  Hb  pablUien, 
In  (hair  Areolar  lettar,  nnk  of  It  m  ona  of  "  Am  MMiUar  aivmHtagat  of  tids  ffanunw  ovac  pncedliw  Torka," 
aDtaaaalmpartuUmattsr.  »»w«(«fmsUa9i(bromfM  W«IU  dtw  BnUar  &  suraMt 

•ridsftlaapdn^i  ••AvKbtatlialnflnUnlsVlmprMtdBdftranoaaw  pnaou  In  tba  ol^^ 
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'I  imdentood  it  to  be  him,' '  BvStU  me  to  depart'  such  objeotire  should  be  paraed,  not  u  gor- 
erned  by  the  preceding  retb,  bat  as  the  objectiye  owe  b^bre  the  biflnitiTe ;  that  ia,  the  nigxt  oT 
tt.  The  reaaOD  of  thii  is — the  £>nner  verb  can  govera  one  object  otilj,  and  that  is  (m  sach  len- 
tences)  the  infinitive  mood ;  the  intervening  objective  being  the  eabjoct  of  the  inflnitivo  follow- 
ing, and  not  governed  by  the  Sanaa  wrbt  as,  in  that  iagtanoe^  it  iPouU  bd  ffovermimg  two  obfeata." 

Obs.  11. — ^Tba  notioD  ttiat  rate  veib  gOTama  an  other  b  tba  infinitive^  just »  a  tnuuitive  verb 
governB  a  noon,  and  so  that  it  cannot  also  govern  an  ol^ectivo  oaai^  is  not  only  owitradictory  to 
my  Bclieme  of  parsing  the  infinitive  mood,  but  is  also  ialse  in  itwIC  and  r^wgnant  to  tbo  princi- 
pios  of  Oenwtl  Grammar.  In  Qteek  and  Latin,  it  ia  certainly  no  tmcomiooQ  thing  for  a  verb  to 
govern  two  cases  at  once;  and  even  the  accugative  befcm  the  infinitive  is  sometimee  governed  by 
the  prececing  verb,  as  the  objective  bdbre  ttie  infinitive  naturaUy  is  in  ff-nglifh,  But,  in  r^aid 
to  ooDStructioD,  every  language  diObrs  more  or  leas  from  every  other ;  hcnoe  eacb  moat  have  its 
own  syntax,  Mid  aUde  by  its  own  ruiea.  In  regard  to  the  pcnnt  hero  in  question,  the  reader 
may  oompare  the  following  eiamples;  " 'Ex**  orayuTv  tSeMtiv" — Luke,  xiv,  18.  " Habco  no- 
cease  eiire." — Lautden.  En^ish:  "I  have  oeeosion  fn  ^  away."  Agwn:  "'O  Ixuv  &n  dKovetu, 
dK8iTu."—Lu/ce,  xiv,  35.  "  llabens  aoree  audiendi,  audiat." — Leiudm.  "  Qui  habet  aurea  ad 
audiendam,  audiat." — Beea.  English;  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  But  our  most 
frequent  use  of  the  infinitive  afi«r  the  objective,  is  in  sontonces  that  must  not  be  mmilariy  con- 
Btruoted  in  Latin  or  Greek ;f  as,  "And  ho  ctxnmanded  the  porter  to  waich." — Marit,  3i. 
"And  bo  delivered  Jena  to  be  crucifledL"— Jfiin^  zv,  15.  "And  they  led  him  out  to  crucify  bim." 
—Uark,  XT,  20.  "  Wo  beard  him  ta^^'—Mark,  xiv,  68.  "  That  I  might  make  (hee  bHw."— 
S*nv^  zxU,  21. 

Obs.  12. — If  oar  langnoga  does  reaUy  admit  any  thing  like  the  accosativo  before  the  infinhfre^ 
in  the  sense  of  a  positive  sut^oct  at  ttto  head  of  a  clause,  it  is  only  in  aomo  prospective  desci^ 
tions  like  the  following:  "  Let  certain  studies  bo  prcaoibed  to  be  pursued  during  the  fredmian 
year ;  some  of  these  to  be  attended  to  by  the  whole  class ;  with  regard  to  others,  a  ehotos  to  be 
allowed ;  wAwA,  wImu  made  by  the  student,  (the  went  or  guardian  sanctioning  it,)  to  be  bind- 
ing during  the  fteshman  year:  ttie  samoii&Mto  be  adopted  with  regard  to  tlw  stores  of  the 
■uooeeding  yeara."— Oalladubt:  Jovnm  Oia  It.  T.  Likrofy  CbfuwatiiH^  p.  118.  Here  ttie 
four  w<»da^  tome,  <Aoice,  which,  and  jiIiiil  may  appear  to  a  Latinist  to  be  so  many  otijectlTe&  or 
aooasativea,  placed  before  infinitives,  and  used  to  describe  that  state  of  things  wUdi  the  ouUkh: 
would  promoto.  If  objectives  they  are^  we  may  still  suppose  them  to  be  govuned  by  Ui^  wmli 
have,  or  aometbii^  of  the  kind,  understood :  aa,  "  Let  some  of  tiiese  be  attended  to M,  "  Some 
at  these  Iwouid  have  to  be  attended  to,"  kc.  The  relative  which  might  with  more  prt^riety  be 
made  nominative,  by  changing  "to  be  binding"  to  "ehaU  be  binding;"  and  as  to  the  res^  it  is 
very  doubtfiil  whether  they  are  not  now  nomhiative^  rather  than  objectives.  The  infinitive^  as 
used  above,  is  a  mere  rabstituto  for  the  Latin  fiiture  partici{de  L^*^  ""T  I^ijf^'^  noon  or  pro- 
noun pot  absolute  with  a  partidplo,  is  in  the  ncminattve  case,  English  relatives  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  put  abs(duto  in  this  manner:  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  tbo  constmction  of  wAic^ 
in  the  sentence  above,  seems  awkward.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  tilio  other  pronoanB  are 
acsDOtimes  put  absolute  with  the  infinitive;  and  that,  In  tlie  nominative  case,  not  ttio  ot^ecUve; 

u, 

"  And  /ft)  &«  a  oonoral  in  his  field, 
Aod  wsar  his  oolonis  I'kf  atomUsr'B  hoopi 

WliBtT  JI  Jbttt  laiur  lteeka>-Kiasr~-ShiA^Zav^aLiaow-£^ 

baa  m  Urtat  jytwdwo*  on  any  other  vord.  Emiapfcs ' Colmnboi  ordered  t.  rtrong  fortrtm  of  woodend 
gutter  to  be  •resM.'— irvttV-   '  Iti  fhroia  here  iboiild  make  ne  MmNa.'— Fewv;"  8m  WtlUe  Sohool  Oram., 

•  »  BomeUnwa  Indeed  the  9mrb  hatX  two  rtatmeiu,  and  Uua  tktprmo^titm  ii  fiMMaBy  to  one  of  tbem ;  aa, 
*  I  addraM  myaalf  to  mj  Jndgea.' " — (kmpb^t  PkHatophjf  v/RhMono.  p.  17&.  Hara  tha  verb  addratt  ^venia 
Sm  prononn  myw^,  and  u  abo  the  anteoodent  to  the  prqMMttlon  to;  and  tha  conatntetloa  would  b«  ainiUar,  If 
the  prepoaltloD  gOTcmed  tha  InflnlUve  or  a  partldple:  as,  "I  prepared  mjKit  to  awlin;"  or,  "I  prepared 
injaelf  /or  awtminlDg."  Bat,  la  anj  of  these  easea,  It  ia  not  twt  aooomta  to  aaj,  "  (A«  verb  kae  two  rwgt- 
Men*,-"  fbr  the  latter  term  la  pnyerly  the  ragfaoaB  of  the  prepoetaon.  Carddl,  by  robUac  the  prepoetttona, 
aod  mppoalng  elUpaes,  fonnd  two  naimait  for  nery  verb,   w,  Allan,  on  the  coatrary,  (from  whom  NtxoD 

ethered  hia  doeMne  above,)  by  Kmng  the  "  accnaatlTe"  to  the  loflnltivie,  tnakea  a  rooltitude  of  our  aetiTO- 
inaltlve  veriM  "iMUttr."    Bee  jllWf  Oram.,  p.  168.    Bat  NItoh  abmdlr  oalla  the  verb  " aetiTe.tranBitfve," 
beeauoeitgiyeernathsinflHUite;  1.  e.  aa  be  eappoaea— and,  exoept  when  Id  la  not  need,  MToneoiMty  aappoaea. 

t  A  certain  n«e  UaorM,  who  Tory  Innoaantly  fogs  blmielf  and  hia  eredulona  readera  with  a  deal  o(  Impertl' 
oont  pedantTT,  after  denonndog  my  doctrine  ttiat  to  before  the  inflnltiTo  ii  apnuMifHon,  appeala  to  me  thna: 
*>Let  me  aak  yon,  O.  B.— ia  not  tha  InfinittTa  in  I^Un  amu  aa  In  (Aa  AvKah  f  Thua,  I  da^  fti  tMoA 
Xotfn— Bgo  Coplo  dMira.  I  aaw  Abel  eonM— Ego  vldebam  Abelem  aenfn.  The  aame  print^de  la  TMOgidcad 
by  the  Greek  srantmars  and  thoae  of  moat  of  the  modem  laagnasea."— O.  B.  Peiroe't  Ohm.,  p.  886.  Of  tUa 
gentleman  I  know  nothing  bnt  from  what  ^ipeara  in  Ua  book— a  work  of  tmnMaanrable  and  ID-fkniaded  Taolty— 
a  wUmdoal,  dogmatleal,  Unndering  performanea.  Thia  abort  aample  of  hi*  Latin,  (wfM  tiasmurUe  *rron  in 
aaeen  taondt.)  ia  proof  poatttTo  that  be  knows  nothbw  of  that  Ungnage,  whalmr  may  be  Us  atttinnwnta  hi 
Greek,  or  the  other  tongnea  of  vUA  he  tell*.  To  ma  qoaatlon  I  enawer  emphatlcally,  NO.  In  Latin,  "  One 
Tarh  gonna  aa  other  In  the  Indnlttre ;  aa,  Oiipto  dtaeere,  I  daalre  to  learn.' —A dam' a  Aim.,  p.  181.  TUi 

Eremment  never  admlta  the  interrantlon  of  a  prepo^tm.    "  I  aaw  Abel  oome,"  baa  no  prepodtton ;  bnt  (he 
itiaofitia,  "FM(  AMmventoUam,"  and  not  witat  isglren  aborn:  nr,  according  to  8t,  Jerome  and  others, 
who  WTOta,  "^M,"  wiSiont  declension,  weouidit  nthpr  to  say,  "Vi<:i  A'-if/  cmft-nton."   If  tlieysre  right, 
«(Maa»  .dWan  vanlrt,**  la  tmrj  word  or  It  wrong  1 
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IMPR0PRIETD3S  FOB  COSKECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RULE  H. 
Thb  Subjict  of  a  Fdotb  Yebb. 
"The  whole  need  not  a  pfayticnaii,  but  tbem  that  are  dck." — Banyan's  Law  and  Qr^  -p.  \y. 

CFOBKUU— Not  pr^tf,  becftow  tba  oldcedre  prononn  thm  !■  here  niftde  the  mttfeot  of  tba  Tsrb  tised,  nnder- 
■tood.  Bat,  MeoralnR  to  Rule  2d,  "  A  nonn  or  ft  jxvaum  vldofa  la  the  aottteet  of  «  finite  verb,  must  be  in  the 
sonJBMtiTa  MM."  Tnanfora,  Amh  ehonld  betftqf;  that,  "The  whole  need  not  k  phyrieUn,  bat  U«w  that  ere 

"He  wOl  is  no  wise  cast  oat  wbomaoevOT  cometh  unto  him." — Robert  EdU.  "Be  feared  the 
enemy  mi^t  lall  upon  his  men,  vhom  he  saw  were  off  their  guard." — fftUchituon's  Mdsaachusettt, 
ii,  133.  "  Whomeoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twun." — Dymoni'a  Essays, 
p.  48.  "  The  idea's  of  the  author  hare  boon  coDTersont  with  the  &ulte  of  other  writers." — 
SwifVs  7!  ?!,  p.  65.  "  You  are  a  much  greater  loser  than  me  by  his  death." — Stoift  to  Pope,  L 
63.  "  Such  peccadillo's  pass  with  him  fi>r  pious  frauds." — Barday'a  Worka,Ydi.  iii,  p.  219.  "In 
whom  I  am  ncsriy  concerned,  and  whom  I  know  would  be  reiy  a^  to  justiiy  my  whole  nroce- 
dmu" — Ib^  I,  660.  "  Do  not  think  soch  a  man  as  me  contemptiblo  for  my  gam" — AadiaoiL 
"  Hia  wealtii  and  him  bid  odieu  to  each  other." — Priettiey's  Gram^  p.  107.  "So  that,  'He  is 
greater  than  tru,'  will  be  more  grammatical  than,  '  Ho  is  greater  than  /.' " — 2b.,  p.  106.  "  The 
.Jesuits  had  moro  iatsresta  at  court  tUaa  him." — SiiOLLKTr:  in  Pr.  Gram.,  p,  106.*  "Tell 
the  Cardinal  that  I  understand  poetry  bettor  than  him."— /cL,  ib.  "  An  inhabitant  of  Crim  Tar- 
tary  was  lar  moro  hiq>py  than  lum." — ib,  "  My  lather  and  him  have  been  very  intimate 
dnoe." — fkir  Ameriean,  il,  63.  "Who  was  the  ogmt^  and  whom  the  otjeet  strni^  orld^cd?" 
— Infimi  Sduol  Oram^  p.  32.  "  To  find  tlio  person  whom  he  imagined  was  concealed  there." — 
Kirkhasin>3  ElocuUon,  p.  225.  "  lie  oSbred  a  great  recompense  to  whomsoever  would  help  him." 
— ^HniE:  to  iV.  Gram.,p.i(H.  "Thcywould  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and  unUmited, 
of  whomfloever  m^t  exerdso  the  right  of  judgement" — Gov.  Sa/mua's  Speech,  tn  1832.  "Tb&j 
had  promised  to  accept  whomsoever  Siould  be  bom  in  "Wales." — Stories  by  Oroker.  "We  sorrow 
not  as  th«a  that  have  no  hope." — Maturings  Sermons,  p.  27.  "If  he  suflers,  he  soBerB  as  them 
that  have  no  hope." — lb.,  p.  32.  "We  acknowlcdgo  that  he,  and  him  only,  hsth  been  our  peace- 
maker."— Oratton.  "And  what  can  be  better  than  him  that  made  it?" — Jenks's  Prayers,  p.  329. 
"None  of  his  school-follows  is  moro  beloved  than  him." — Cooper's  Gram.,  p.  42.  "Scdomon, 
who  was  wiser  than  them  all" — Wataoa's  Apology,  p.  76.  "^ose  whom  the  Jews  thought 
wore  the  last  to  be  saved,  flrat  entered  the  kingdom  of  God." — EUvenSi  Eour,  Trad,  Na  4.  "A 
stone  is  heavy,  and  tho  sand  weighty;  but  a  fool's  wrath  ia  heavier  than  them  both." — Ftov., 
xxvii,  3.  "  A  man  of  business,  in  good  company,  is  hardly  more  insupportable  than  her  they 
call  a  notable  woman." — Slede,  Sped.  "  The  king  of  the  Sarmatians,  whom  we  may  imagine 
was  so  small  prince,  restored  him  a  hundred  thousand  Roman  prisoners." — -L^fe  of  AjUonntas,  p. 
83.  **  Such  notiuu  would  bo  avowed  at  this  time  by  none  but  rosicrudans,  and  fimatics  as  mad 
as  thorn." — BoliTtohr<^8  Ph,  TV.,  p.  24.  "  Unless,  as  I  said,  Measieors,  yon  are  the  maetera,  and 
not  me," — ^Dasil  Hall:  Sarriaon's  E.  Lang.,  p.  173.  "We  bad  drawn  up  against  peaceable 
travellers,  who  must  have  been  as  glad  as  us  to  escape." — Bcbnes's  Travels:  (bid.  "  Stimu- 
lated, in  turn,  by  their  approbation,  and  that  of  better  judges  than  them,  she  turned  to  their 
literature  with  redoubled  energy." — Qcaeterly  Review  :  Life  of  H.  More:  ibid.  "  I  know  not 
whom  else  are  expected." — Scott'b  Fibaxb  :  Snd.  "  He  is  great,  but  truth  is  greater  tlian  us 
$^"—0^100  Mamt,  in  Omgreas,  1860.  "Hhn  I  accnse  has  entered."— Aubr's  £.  fi^anL,  g  483: 
see  Bbakapear^a  Coriolama,  Act  Y,  sc.  6. 

"  Scodand  and  thee  did  each  in  other  Ktol*'— JTrydm'f  J^^  T6L II,  p.  330. 

"We  are  akme;  here's  none  but  thee  and  T." — 8hak,,  2  Hen.  YI. 

"  Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love^ 

"Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy." — Idem:  Joh.  Diet. 

"  Tell  me,  in  sadness,  whom  is  she  you  lovo  ? — Id.,  Romeo  and  JuUet,  A.  I,  sc.  1. 

"  Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deeds  acquiro 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  wo  servo's  away." — Skak.,  Ant,  and  Chop. 

RULE  III.— APPOSITION. 

A  Noun  or  a  personal  Pronoun  used  to  explain  a  preceding  noun  or 
pronoun,  is  put,  oy  apposition,  in  the  same  case  :  as,  "  But  it  is  really 
J,  your  old  friend  and  neipkbour,  PisOy  late  a  dweller  upon  the  Coelian 
hill,  who  am  now  basking  in  the  warm  skies  of  Palmyra.'  — Zenobia. 
"  But  Ae,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  we  are  dust." — Barbaald. 

■  FriMtlflf  dtee  tbeee  examplee  se  anthorttiea,  not  as  /aUe  ^/nlaz.  The  errors  vhicb  I  thai  quote  at  seootid- 
iMtd  ftnm  other  mmiaaiiaiia,  end  mark  with  doable  refarencee.  am  in  genenl  loeb  u  the  firet  quoten  have 
allewed,  and  made  thgmaalvea  reapMuible  for;  bat  thla  U  not  the  oaae  In  ertrj  hietanoo.  8ndi  credit  haa 
iMiUiiiM,  tfcaatfi  nair,  bwn  gfarep,  whew  the  SAjgiidoii  ma  aitpprored.— O.  B»ow». 
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Obs.  l.—'Appositicn  is  that  pocaliar  relation  whidi  one  noun  OTpronoon  bears  to  an  other,  vben 
two  or  more  are  placed  together  in  the  same  case,  asd  used  to  deagtiate  the  same  person  or 
thing:  as,  "  Cicav  the  orotw ;"— " The  prophet  Jodi"-~"S«  of  Gath,  Goliah;" — "Which  yff 
jfourselves  do  know;" — "To  mi^e  him  king;" — "To  gire  his  Ufe&  rantom  for  maoj;" — "I  mado 
lb©  QTound  my  bed;" — "  1,  thy  adtoolmaater — "  We  the  People  of  the  United  States."  This 
plOiciag-togethor  of  nouns  and  prcmouna  ta  tbo  samo  caac,  was  reckoned  by  the  old  grammarians 
a  figure  of  tyniax ;  aud  finm  them  it  roceiTed,  in  their  elaborate  detail  tiie  grammaticai  and 
rhotorical  figures,  iU  present  nuno  of  appotiUm.  They  reckoned  it  a  tpeaee  of  cfiijwis,  and  sup- 
plied betwsen  the  irords,  the  participle  ftefn?,  tho  inftidtiTO  to  be,  or  some  other  part  of  thdr 
"stAstanUveverit;"  as,  "  Cicero  &«in^  the  orator;*' — "To  mako  him  to  be  king;" — "IvAoamtliy 
sdiuolmaBtor."  Bat  the  later  Latin  granunarians  hare  oaually  placed  it  among  their  regular  con> 
conls;  sotno  calling  it  the  first  concord,  while  others  make  it  Uie  last,  in  the  series;  and  Bome, 
with  no  great  regard  to  consistency,  troatlng  It  both  as  a  fl^uro  and  as  a  regular  oonoord,  at  the 
samo  time. 

0ns.  8. — Some  Ei^Uah  gnunmarians  teach,  "  that  the  words  in  the  eases  preceding  and  fbllow- 
ing  the  verb  to  bs,  may  bo  eaiA  to  bo  in  apposition  to  each  other." — Marray's  Oram^  8to,  p.  181 ; 
R  0.  Smith's,  156;  Flak's,  12G;  lageraoffs,  146;  Merchants,  91.  But  this  Is  entirely  repugnant 
to  tho  doctrine,  that  apportion  is  a  figwe ;  nor  is  it  at  all  ocmsistent  with  the  original  meamng  of 
the  word  apposition;  because  it  assumes  that  the  literal  reading,  when  the  supposed  ellipdsis 
aappliad,  ia  apposition  BtilL  Tbo  old  distinction,  however,  Ijotween  apposition  and  same  cases,  is 
generaHy  preserved  in  our  grammars,  and  is  worthy  ever  to  bo  so.  The  rule  for  «anie  cases  ap- 
plies to  aU  nouns  or  pronouns  titat  are  put  afiier  verbs  or  participles  not  transitive,  and  that  are 
loada  to  agree  in  caso  with  other  nouns  or  pronouns  going  before,  and  meaning  the  same  thing. 
But  some  teachers  who  otiserTe  this  diatmctioD  wiUi  renreooe  to  the  neuter  verb  be,  and  to  cer- 
tain passive  verba  naming,  appointing,  and  the  like,  absurdly  break  it  down  in  relation  to  other 
verba,  neuter  o^  active-intransitive.  Thus  Nixon :  "  Nouns  hi  imposition  are  in  the  same  case ; 
as,  '  /Torteftrtiw  died  a  martyr ;'  '  Sydney  lived  tho  shepherd's  friend.^ " — EngUsk  Parser,  p.  65, 
It  is  remu-kable  that  aii  this  author's  examples  of  "  nominaUvea  m  opponUon,"  (and  ho  gives 
eighteen  in  tho  exercise,)  are  precisely  of  this  sort,  in  which  there  is  re^y  no  apposition  ai  aU. 

Obs.  3. — ^In  the  exorcise  of  parsing,  rule  third  should  be  applied  only  to  the  ex^alanatory  term ; 
bocauso  tho  case  <^  tbo  prineipal  farm  depends  on  its  relmon  to  the  rest  of  the  BeDtence^  uid 
oomos  undw  some  other  nile.  In  certain  mstanoes,  too,  it  is  better  to  waive  the  analysis  wbidi 
might  ba  mado  under  rule  third,  and  to  take  both  or  all  the  terms  together,  under  the  rale  for  the 
main  relation.  Thus,  tho  several  proper  names  which  distinguish  an  individual,  are  always'in  ap- 
position, and  should  ha  taken  together  in  parwag ;  as,  Wiliiam  Pitt — Marcus  TWiiiw  Cicero.  It 
may,  I  think,  proper  to  include  with  the  perscmal  names,  some  tities  also;  as.  Lord  Sacon — 
iSir  Isaic  Jfewton.  William  £.  Russell  and  Jonathan  Wore,  (two  American  authors  of  no  groat 
not^)  in  parsing  the  name  fd  "  Oeorga  WaMngton,"  absurdly  take  the  former  word  as  an  a^eettve 
beloo^ng  to  tho  latter.  3^0  BuasdPi  Oram.,  p.  100;  and  Ware's,  17.  C.  Smith  does  the 
same^  both  with  hononuy  titles,  and  with  baptismal  or  Christian  names.  See  his  New  Oram., 
p^  97.  And  one  English  writer,  in  explainii^  tbo  plirasea,  "t/oAn  Wicliiiffie's  in^ience^^'  "Robert 
Bruce^s  eneritons,"  and  tho  hko,  will  have  the  first  nouns  to  be  governed  by  the  last,  and  the  inter- 
madiato  ones  to  bo  distinct  posasssives  in  apposition  witli  the  fbrmer.  See  Ifixon^s  English  Parser, 
p.  69.  Wm.  B.  Fowlo,  in  bts  "  True  English  Q-rammor,"  takes  oil  titles,  all  given  names,  all  poe- 
sessives,  and  all  pronouns,  to  bo  adjectives.  Accordmg  to  him,  this  class  embraces  more  than 
half  tho  words  in  the  language.  A  later  writer  than  any  of  these  says,  "  The  proper  noun  is 
phiioao^Meaily  an  adjeotivo.  i7oon<)  common  or  proper,  of  amilar  or  (hssiihilar  import,  may  be 
parsed  as  adjectives,  when  diey  bocomo  qualifying  or  disdngnishing  words ;  a^  iVestdeiil  Madison, 
— Doctor  Johnson, — Mr.  Webster, — Carleton, — Miss  GSaid,—-Profistor  Ware, — laJce  Eric,— tho 
Pacific  ocean, — FranJUin  House, — Vaion  street" — Sani>om's  Oram.,  p.  134.  I  dissent  from  all 
tlieso  views,  at  least  so  &r  as  not  to  divide  a  man's  name  ia  parang  it  A  person  wiU  sometimes 
liave  such  a  multitude  of  names,  that  it  would  be  a  flagrant  waste  of  time,  to  psrae  them  all  sepa- 
rately: for  example^  that  wonderful  doctor,  Pisraeeisus,  who  called  himself  "Auret^  PhUi^us 
Theophraitas  Bombastus  Paraetism  do  Blenheim." — Univ.  Biag.  DkL 

Obs.  4. — X  vory  common  role  for  uqxMBtion  in  Latm,  is  this:  "SnbstanOres  ugnifyiog  the 
same  thing,  agree  in  case." — Aiamfs  LaUa  Orank,  p.  166.  Tho  same  has  also  been  applied  to 
our  language:  *' Substantives  denoting  the  same  person  m*  thing,  agree  in  case." — BuBUm^sE. 
Oram.,  p.  102.  This  rule  ia,  for  two  reasons,  very  faulty:  first,  because  the  apposition  of  jmwwuiw 
seems  not  to  bo  included  it ;  secondly,  because  two  nouns  that  are  not  in  the  same  case,  do  some- 
times "siguiry"  or  "denote"  the  same  thing.  Thus,  "the  ciiy  of  London,"  means  only  the  city 
London ;  "  the  land  of  Egypt,"  is  only  Egypt ;  and  "  the  person  of  SuAard,"  is  Jtichard  himstif. 
Dr.  Webster  detlnes  apposition  to  be,  "  The  plocmg  of  two  nouns  in  the  same  case,  witiioat  a  con- 
necting word  between  tbem."— OeftiBQ  Diet.  This,  too^  exdndes  the  pronoun^  and  bos  exoep- 
tions^  both  variona  and  numerous.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  appoeitioa  may  be  of  more  than  two 
nouns,  without  any  connective ;  as,  ",&ra  the prfes^  tiie  Airwsof  the  law." — f&ro,  vii,  21.  Sec- 
ondly, two  nouns  oonnected  by  a  coiyunotion,  may  txAii  be  put  in  apposition  with  a  preceding  noun 
or  prouoon;  as,  "Ood  bath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  hare  cradfled,  both  Lord  and 
ChrM"— 0,  36.  ''WbomadsiMa/K^oradmifaroTerytnL''— J«fte^3di,14.  ITUrd^, 
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fee  appositioa  duj  be  two  boobs  imtDodiMelj-  connected  by  amd,  prorided  the  tvo  vwds  de- 
Dote  but  one  penoa  or  tlung;  ai^  "This  great  pkikmplter  aw(  iftrteewww  vaa  bred  «  printer." 
FcMuthly,  it  nwj  be  of  two  words  oonnected  br  as,  expceasmg  the  idea  (£  a  partial  or  a^nioJ 
idcatity;  as,  "  Tet  count  him  not  <u  lb  cMny,  but  adiDontsli Mm  at  a  irolW." — 2  TTkx'.,  iti.  iTi. 
"So  that  Of  attethin  ibc  temple  ^  lJo>I''—yiu  ii,  4.  Fifthlr,  it  may  periiapf:  ofixr.i 
words  ooonectodby  "^r*  u,  "He  left  tibra»  no  tncHe  Aon  dead  men.'' — Lme  ami  Grart^  p. 
lAstl/,  there  is  a  near  resemfalanoo  to  af^uatioD,  when  two  cqiUvaknt  nouns  are  conncctfU  Ij- 
or;  as,  "llw  1iack«f  tiie  bedgebofT  isoorered  widi  jn-iciiec^  or  — WebtSer's  Ttwt. 

Obs.  &. — To  tbe  lule  fcr  appo^oo,  as  I  have  expressed  it,  there  arc  propertj  «»  attfjOi'^ 
But  there  are  many  pmiliag  examplos  of  ooostnictitai  uudcr  it,  eome  <^  which  are  but  linio  SlU^^t 
of  exceptioos;  and  uptm  saiix  oC  these  aa  are  most  likely  to  cmlvuTaas  the  loamor,  eonic  fUnhcr 
ofaeerratioQS  shall  be  made.  The  rule  supposes  the  first  woni  to  be  tlic  princi)uU  term,  'vrilfa  which 
the  other  word,  at  Bahaeqaent  noun  or  proooon.  ia  in  appositioQ ;  and  it  generally  is  so:  but  the 
explanatoiy  woid  is  scnoetimes  placed  fii«t,  especially  among  the  poota ;  as, 
**  From  briprht'niog  fields  of  ether  &ir  difvWd, 
C/iJ2(f  of  the  Eun,  n^iilgeot  (Summer  comes." — Thomson. 

Obs.  G. — ^The  pronouns  of  tbejirtt  and  aeeond  poraooa  arc  often  pboed  before  nouns  merely  to 
dtstinguish  th(.'ir  person;  as,  "JJokn  saw  these  thing!)." — Bil'lr.,  "  But  what  ia  tliis  to  yoM  rv- 
ocMKTS  t" — Cba^mn^s  Eaay  on  Slavery,  p.  108.  *'  His  jvaise,  ye  bnn^,  attnnc ' ' — Thomtim.  in 
this  case  of  apportion,  tho  words  are  in  pencrnl  doeely  united,  and  either  cf  them  tob^  bo  taken 
as  the  explanatory  term.  The  loamer  will  find  it  cosier  to  parse  the  notm  by  rule  thin) ;  or  both 
nouiw,  if  there  bo  two:  as,  "  Itbyfai^tr-in-lateJdJirouDmiacuatothixJ'' — Aitxt.  xriii,  ti.  Thcr.« 
are  many  other  examples,  in  which  it  is  of  no  moment,  whi<4i  of  tho  terms  wc  take  (m  tlic  prin- 
cipal; and  to  all  such  tho  rulemaybe  ^ifdied  litmlly:  a^  "Thy-MaJJenAadiKliltii^af  £iyriamh 
sent  me  to  thee." — 2  Kiags,  viii,  9. 

Obs.  y. — ^When  two  or  more  nouns  of  the  pomtttve  ease  arc  pat  in  appoiBticHi,  the  poSKS^TO 
terminatkm  added  to  ono,  deootee  tbo  case  of  both  or  all;  ba,  '-For  UeTvtUas' eak«,  his  bn>rAn- 
PhSip's  ufi/fe." — Mint,  xiv,  3 ;  Mark,  vi,  17.  Here  vnfe  is  in  apportion  with  lfeivilias\  ami  brother 
with  PhiUp'B;  consequently  all  these  words  are  reckoned  to  be  in  the  poescssivo  case.  Tho 
Greek  te-xt,  which  ia  better,  stands  essMitiaUy  thus:  "For  tho  eako  of  llerodias, tlie  wifoof  Philip 
his  brother."  "For  Jacob  my  aervcm£a  sake,  and  J«rad  mine  elecf." — Isaiah,  3(lr,  4.  Hero,  a» 
Jacob  and  hrad  are  imly  difierent  names  for  the  same  peison  or  nation,  tiio  four  nouns  in  Italics 
are,  acoMdii^  to  the  rule^  all  mode  paBaeennsI^  the  <me  sign  ttscd;  but  the  construction  is  not 
to  be  commended:  it  would  be  better  to  say,  "  For  Oesakot/Jacob  my  SOTant,  and  Israel  mine 
^ilect,"  ""WltJi  Hyroanua  tho  high  jprierf*  consent" — Won^s  Diet,  'w.  ZTrnx/,  "I  called  ot 
Smithes,  tlie  bookaeiler;  or,  at  Smith  tlio  bookseiler's." — BuUioiu's  R  Gran.,  p.  105.  Two  Avord?, 
each  having  the  posaesaro  sign,  can  never  bo  in  apposition  ono  witli  the  otlicr ;  biTnuse  that  e^lgn 
has  hnmcdiato  reference  to  Uic  governing  noun  oxpressod  or  understood  after  it ;  and  if  it  be  ro* 
peatcd,  separate  goTcming  noons  will  bo  implied,  and  tho  apposition  will  Ih}  dcsiroycd.* 

Obs.  8. — If  the  foregoing  remark  is  just,  tho  apposition  of  two  nouns  in  tho  possowivo  caw,  ro 
fpiiros  the  possesave  sign  to  bo  added  to  that  noun  which  immediately  prcceflos  tho  governing 
word,  whether  expressed  or  understood,  and  positively  excludes  it  flrom  Uio  otlicr.  Tho  fdgn  of 
tbo  case  is  added,  sometimes  to  the  former,  and  somotimca  to  tho  latter  noun,  but  never  to  both : 
or,  if  added  to  both,  tho  two  words  aro  nolonq^r  in  apposition.  Example ;  "  And  for  that  reason 
th^  ascribe  to  him  a  great  part  of  his  fiither  NimroWa,  or  Ikiits's  notions." — ItoQMa  An.  IRaLy 
Vol.  ii,  p.  6.  Hero  foiher  and  NimrocCs  aro  in  strict  nqMSition ;  but  if  actions  governs  Bdu9\  tho 
samo  word  ia  implied  to  govern  Kimroda,  and  tbo  two  names  aro  not  in  ai^ranition,  tliough  they 
are  in  tho  same  case  and  mean  tho  samo  person. 

OBa  9. — Dr.  Priestley  says,  '*  Some  would  say,  '  I  left  tlio  parcel  at  Mr.  Smiih\  the  ZmotwOn*;* 
others,  '  at  Jfi*.  Smith  the  ZwajfciwBer'* and  periiaps  othere,  at '  Mr.  Smith's  tho  bookseUerW  Tho 
last  of  those  forms  is  most  agreeable  to  tho  Latin  ii^om,  but  the  first  seems  to  bo  tnoro  natural  in 

*  Lindlcy  Hnmy  thought  It  not  tmpractlcablo  to  put  two  or  moT«  nonna  In  aroodtlon  «nd  a^d  tho  poMeMtra 
algyi  to  eftch ;  nor  aid  he  imaglue  there  would  often  be  Any  podiivo  Improprietv  la  M  dotnK,  Ills  words,  on  this 
point,  are  thuse :  "  On  tha  other  h»nd.  the  KppUcation  of  the  rjenttice  algn  to  both  or  all  of  tho  nonns  In  appoal- 
tlon.  n-oiild  bo  jfCTwro'ljr  bsrsh  and  dlspleaalng.  a,nd  p«rfiapa  in  iKime  etuetiworrtet:  aa,  *Tbo  Kmporor'i  I,eo- 
pold'n;  Kln^s  George's;  Charles's  the  Second's;  The  piirocl  wks  left  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller's  and  stallon- 
•r's.'" — Os^weo  (}ram.,  f.  VIJ.  Whether  lie  Im^^ncd  <ty'IAf»e  to  bo  "tncorrMt"  or  not,  does  not  appoKrI 
Under  the  next  rule.  I  shall  give  a  abort  note  which  will  aliow  them  aU  to  be  so.  The  author,  however,  aftrr 
presenting  these  uncouth  fictions,  whicit  abow  nothing-  but  his  own  deficiency  in  grammar,  has  done  tho  world 
the  favonr  not  to  prouounco  them  very  eon««»<«n{  phrases ;  for  ho  continues  the  paraKmph  as  follows t  "Tho 
roles  which  tM  have  endoavoared  to  elnddatc,  will  prevent  the  ineomenieneM  of  Mth  those  niodcH  of  cxprcas- 
ion ;  and  tfaej  appoar  to  bo  timpU,  pcrigiievmu,  ami  eonti«leiU  with  tho  Idiom  of  tho  Inngitap-."— /&.  This 
undeserved  praise  of  bla  own  rul<<a,  hn  niiifht  as  well  have  left  to  some  other  hand.  Thpy  have  had  tho  fortune, 
however,  to  pleawsnndry critics, and  to  become  thoprcvof  mnny  thieves;  but  are  eorlatnly  vurvdcflclont  In  tho 
tiirM  quaUttes  hero  named ;  and,  token  tf^^er  witn  tWr  UlustratlMiis,  they  form  lltllo  tlso  tlian  a  tissue  of 
umn,  pMtly  hl>  own,  and  partly  eoplml  from  Lowth  and  I'riaalloy. 

Dr.  Latham,  too.  and  Prof.  Clilld,  whoao  erroneous  toachliK  on  this  point  Is  still  moro  marvi>11ont,  not  <inW 
Inculcate  the  Idea  that  possosalves  In  form  may  bo  In  apposition,  but  seom  to  suppose  that  two  posaotalve  end- 
laga  are  eswntial  to  the  relation.  Forgetting  all  such  Kngllsh  at  we  have  In  the  phrases,  "  Jonn  the  BiiptitCt 
luad,"—"  Jaeob  tnvnnea  mtke," — "  Jidiwa  Caew's  0!mim«n(<iWe«,"— they  Invent  sham  expri>asiani'. 
too  awkward  ever  to  have  come  to  Oietr  knowl<-d;:o  from  any  actual  use,— »uch  aa,  "John's  tht /armrr' »  wi/*' 
— "  OHver'a  the  ap^s  e.v(dmet," — and  then  end  their  aoctlon  with  the  general  truth,  "  For  words  to  be  In  appo- 
ilUoD  with  each  other,  they  must  be  in  tho  same  eaae."— K'menfartf  Orammttr,  Smtmt  Bdttlim,  p.  lOt.  Whal 
■art  of  whdaraMp  to  that  in  whlohjCtrfiMom  aaamjptu  mUltiad  even  their  Invaatoraf 
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oura ;  aod  if  tlie  adJttion  conust  [cyyuist?,  sa^s  Uumty,]  of  two  ae  more  words,  tite  ease  teema  te 
be  usi-y  cUar ;  Ai,  •  I  1  jft  tliJ  parcel  at  Mr.  Stnith'a  the  bookadier  and  ttaiioiter  ;*  L  &  at  Mr.  Smith's, 
viho  ia  a  bookit-'lLT  and  sUiiosc-r." — PrieaUey'a  Gram.,  p.  70.  Herti  tbo  examples,  if  rightly 
pointed,  wjulJi  all  be  ri</Ai, ''but  the  ellipsis  supposed,  not  00I7  destrojB  the  appositioii,  but  coo- 
verts  thj  exptanstory  Doua  into  a  uomiQative.  And  in  the  [rfinise,  "at  Mr.  SmUh'a,  flu  book- 
telUr's,"  then)  is  no  apposition,  except  that  of  i/r.  with  Smith's;  for  tbe  governing  noun  Aohw  or 
store  is  understood  aj  clearly  afier  the  aao  posses^vo  sign  as  afier  the  other.  ChordiiU  imagines 
that  in  Murray's  examplj,  "  I  n^sido  at  I/jrd  StorTooafs,  my  old  patron  and  betiefador,"  the  last 
two  nouoa  we  In  the  nominative  after  "t^Ao  was,"  understood;  and  also  erroneously  suggests, 
that  their  joint  apposition  with  Slormonta  might  be  secured,  by  saying,  less  elegantly,  "I  reside  at 
LorJ  SiurniorU'a,  my  old  patronand  hmefactor'a" — ChurchiWa  New  Gram.,  p.  285.  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, who  tacitly  t^ltoa  f.-oia  Priestley  all  that  is  quoted  ^ve,  except  the  term  "  Mr.,"  and  the 
notion  of  an  ellipsis  of  "  wlio  assumes  each  of  the  three  forms  as  an  instance  of  apposition,  but 
pronouneea  the  drat  only  to  bs  "correct  and  proper."  then,  the  first  is  elliptical,  aa  Priestley 
suggests,  and  the  othora  ore  ongrammadcal,  aa  Mumy  {nvtnidfl  to  prore,  we  cannot  have  ia 
reality  any  such  coustructioa  as  tbo  tq)positioD  of  t«x>  posnssiTes;  fiv  tbe  rigncf  the  case  caoDot 
poanbly  be  added  in  more  than  tbcsa  iLrao  ways.  But  Murray  dstea  not  adhere  at  all  to  his  own 
dsriaicHi,  oa  may  be  seen  by  hia  subsequent  remarks  and  examples,  on  the  same  page ;  aa,  "  The 
emperor  LeopoiSaf — ■' i>iuni/sitt*  the  tyrant's — " For  Xtopiot  my  «rw»U'«  sake;" — "Give  mo 
here  John  the  BaptiaCs  head ;" — "  Paul  tho  apoaSag  advice."  See  Jfwmy's  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  176; 
Smith's  New  Oram.,  ^  150;  and  others. 

Obs.  10. — An  explanatory  noun  without  tho  possessivB  sign,  aoema  sometimes  to  bo  pnt  in 
MtpoaitioQ  with  a  Dfonoan  0/  ike  posaeaaive  eaae ;  aod,  if  introduced  by  the  coiyunctioD  aa,  it  may 
ei&er  precede  or  Mlow  the  proooun:  thu^  *'  I  rq'ojce  in  your  Buooess  aa  tax  ittatmcter.'" — San- 
bom'a  OraoL,  p.  244.  "Aiaa  aathor,  his  *  AdveDturw*  is  hia  c^Ktal  wwk."— Jfumiy'x  Soqud, 
p.  339. 

"  Thai  shall  mankind  hia  guardian  care  engage, 
Tbe  promised  faSiKr  of  a  future  age." — Piipe. 
But  possibly  each  examines  may  i>o  otherwise  explained  on  tho  principlo  <.f  cUipsij;  n^,  \Be 
AeuifrJ  " the  promised  father,"  ifcc.    "  As  [Ae  uml  an  author"  £c    "  As  [yuu  ore]  nu  iiialnaier." 

Obs.  II. — When  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  repeated  fx  tbo  sake  of  «nidiaas,  or  for  tho  adding  of  on 
^thet,  tbe  word  which  is  rep.^tei  may  propaiiy  be  said  to  be  in  apposition  witli  that  wliicb  is  first 
bitrodaoed;  or,  ifno^  the  repetitioa  Itself  implies  ■amenen  of  case:  "They  have  Ibiaakon 
nu,  Xbafitrntam  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  ont  eiaterna,  brcdccn  ciatenu,  that  can  hold  no 
water."— «rer.,  ii,  13. 

"I  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreama,  empty  dreama." — Oowper'a  Tbak,  p.  71. 

Obs.  12. — A  noun  is  aometimes  put,  as  it  were,  in  apposition  to  a  sentence ;  being  used  (prhaps 
elliptic^y)  to  sum  up  the  whole  idea  in  one  emphatic  word,  or  short  phroso.  But,  in  such 
instances,  the  noun  can  seldom  bo  said  to  liave  any  positive  relation  tJiat  may  detenntne  its  case; 
and,  if  alone,  it  will  of  course  be  in  the  Qommative,  by  reason  of  its  independence.  £.Yample8 : 
**  He  permitted  me  to  consult  his  library — a  kindaeaa  wliich  I  shall  not  fi)rget" —  W.  AUm'a  Gram^ 
p.  148.  "  I  have  oSbnded  repntotioD — a  most  unnoble  swerving." — Shaapeare.  "  I  want  a  hero^ 
— 4n  uncommon  want." — Bj/ron.  "  Lopez  took  up  the  sonnet,  and  after  reading  it  several  time^ 
frankly  ai^nowledged  that  ho  did  not  understand  it  himself;  a  discovery  which  tbe  poet  probably 
nem  nude  before." — CampbeEa  Rhd.,  p.  280. 

"  In  Christian  hearts  0  for  a  pagan  zeal  1 

A  needful,  but  opprobrious  prayer  !" —  Toung,  N.  ix,  L  995. 
"Great  standing  miracle,  that  Heav'n  aaagn'd 
Its  only  tbinl^og  thing  tlus  turn  of  mimL" — Pope. 
Oea  13. — A  dittr3nUvte  term  in  tbe  singular  number,  is  frequently  ccmstruod  in  apposition 
with  a  comprehensive  plural ;  as,  "  Theff  reap  vanity,  every  one  with  his  neighbour." — BiWe,    "  Go 
ye  every  man  onto  his  dty." — Ibid.   80  likewise  with  two  or  more  ungular  nouns  which  are 
taken  ooiyointly ;  as,  "  The  Son  and  Spirit  have  each  bis  proper  (rf&ce." — BuHer'a  Analogy,  p^  163. 
And  aometimes  apfanol  word  is  emphatically  pot  after  a  serieaof  particolanoon^irehetided  under 
it;  aa,  "AmbiticHi,  interrat^  glory,  ait  ooncuired." — JUetteram  Chimirg,  p.  11.   "Boyallat^  re- 
publicans, churchmen,  sectaries,  courtiers,  patriots,  all  parties  concurred  in  the  ithuion." — Hume's 
Bistory,  YoL  vili,  p.  73.   The  foregoing  examples  are  plain,  but  similar  expree^ns  sometimes 
reqnire  care,  lest  the  distributive  or  c<dlective  term  be  so  placed  that  its  construction  and  meaning 
may  be  mi8i^>prehended.    Examplee :  "  We  have  i/umed  every  one  to  his  own  wy."-~Jsavih,  liii,  6. 
Betto":  "  We  have  every  one  toraed  to  hia  own  way."    "  For  in  many  things  we  offend  oQ." — 
■TonM^  iii,  3.   Better:  "Forin  maiiy  things  im  aii  olEead."   Tlie  latter  readings  doubtleas  con- 
vey the  true  sense  of  these  texts.   To  the  rehttion  of  apportion,  it  may  be  props-  also  to  refer  the 
construction  of  a  nngolar  noon  taken  in  a  distributive  sense  and  repeated  after  by  to  denote  order; 
as,  "  They  went  out  one  by  one." — BiWe.    "  Our  whole  company,  man  by  man,  ventured  in." — 
Oddamiik.    "To  examine  a  book,  page  by  page ;  to  search  a  ^aee,  house  by  house." —  Wardi 
Oram.,  p.  106.   So  too,  perhaps,  when  the  parts     a  thing  explain  the  whole;  a^ 
"Bat  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  mi  tb^rini^ 
Findi  ihm,  arma,  tegs,  ba^  shouUen,  aides,  ana  afttM*'— £fAat 
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Ob&  14. — ^To  express  a  reciprocal  action  or  relation,  the  pronomiDal  adjectives  each  other  and 
one  on  other  are  employed :  a^  "  Tbey  love  each  other ;" — "  Tbey  lore  one  an  otiier"  The  words, 
separately  considered,  are  dDgular;  but,  taken  together,  they  imply  plurality  ;  and  thty  can  be 
properly  construed  only  after  plurals,  or  singulars  teicen  cotyoiatiy.  £ach  otfur  is  usually  applied 
to  two  penoDS  or  tbinos ;  uid  om  on  otW,  to  more  than  two.  The  imprc^trie^  of  applying  Uiem 
otberwia^  Is  noticed  daewhere;  (see,  in  Part  II,  Obs.  15th,  on  the  Clanes  of  Adjectives ;)  so  that 
we  bare  here  to  examine  only  tlieir  relations  of  case.  The  terms,  tbou^  redprocal  fmd  closely 
united,  are  seldom  or  never  in  the  same  consuuctiou.  If  such  expresatoos  be  analyzed,  ecKh  and 
one  will  generally  appear  to  be  in  tlie  uomioative  case,  and  other  in  the  objective ;  as,  "  They  love 
each  other;"  i.  e.  each  lores  the  other.  "  They  love  ona  an  other;"  I  e.  any  or  every  one  loves  any 
or  every  dhtr.  Each  and  one  ( — if  the  words  be  taken  as  cases,  and  not  adjecttvely.) — are  pmp- 
ariy  in  agreement  or  ^ipoHtion  with  they,  and  other  is  governed  by  the  TO'b.  The  terms,  how- 
ever, admit  of  other  constructioDs ;  as,  ■-  Be  ye  helpers  OM  of  an  ollur."—Sible,  Here  one  is  in 
appoation  with  ye,  and  other  is  governed  by  of.  "  Ye  are  om  en  other't  — ^76.  Here  ons 
is  ra  appoeition  witti  ye,  and  other's  is  in  the  posaes^vo  case,  bdng  governed  hyjoy.  "  Lore  wfll 
make  you  one  an  other's  joy."  Here  one  is  in  the  objective  case,  being  in  appoeition  with  you, 
and  other's  ia  governed  as  before.  "  Men's  confidence  in  one  an  other;" — "  Their  dependence  one 
upon  an  other."  llere  the  word  one  appears  to  be  in  apposition  with  the  posseHuvo  going  before ; 
(or  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  words  standing  in  that  relation  never  take  the  possessive  sign. 
But  if  its  location  after  the  prepositun  must  make  it  objective,  the  XBhote  object  is  the  complex 
torm,  "oMM  other."  "  Grudge  not  one  against  on  oOer." — Jamea,  t,  9.  "  Ke  vons  places 
point  Its  uju  des  atOrea.'" — FVeach  Bilk.  ^Ke  Busj^nte  oHvs  adversus  aUnm." — Baa.  "Ne 
ingcmisdte  adversus  a/»  alios. — Lewden.    "  Mr)  orcvil^e  kcj'  dXXv^ov." — Greek  New  Rstoment 

Osa  15. — The  construction  of  tlie  Latin  terms  aUue  alitm,  aUi  alios,  kc,  with  that  of  the 
French  I'un  taulre,  Tim  de  Fauire,  Sx.,  appears,  at  first  view,  suflBciently  to  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  the  preceding  observation;  but,  besides  tho  frequent  use,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  of  a  reciprocal 
adverb  to  express  the  meaaing  one  an  other  or  each  other,  there  are,  from  each  of  these  lan- 
guages, some  OTft'nj™'  aigamcnts  for  taking  tho  English  terns  together  as  compounds.  The 
most  common  term  in  Greek  Sxonean  other,  {'A?.?.tp.uv.dat.  uXhp^if,  at^,  oig,  acc.  (iAX^^ou;.- 
ab  a?iXa(,  alius,)  is  a  singlo  derivative  word,  tho  case  of  which  is  known  by  its  termination ;  and 
each  other  is  souietimea  expressed  in  Latin  by  a  compound:  as,  "Kt  OECulantes  se  aUenJrum, 
flevenmt  poriter." — Valgaie.  That  is:  "And  kissing  «acA  oMer,  they  wept  (ogether."  As  this 
text  speaks  of  but  two  perEons,  our  translators  have  not  expressed  it  well  in  the  common  ver- 
sion: "And  they  kiasedon*  another,  and  weptoiwwith antrfftir," — 1  Sam.,Tx,  41,  Alter-virvm 
is  composed  of  A  nominative  and  ap  accusative,  like eaeh-cfher ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  is 
no  n^a.-<oa  wtw  the  former  should  be  oompoonded,  and  the  latter  not  Ordinarily,  there  seems  to 
be  no  need  of  compoun^i^  either  of  them.  But  some  examples  occor,  in  which  it  is  not  esqr 
to  parso  each  other  and  one  an  other  otherwise  than  as  compounds ;  as,  "He  onfy  lecommaidcd 
this,  and  not  tho  washing  of  one  another's  (eeV'^Bardaj/'s  Wcrka,  Vol  iii,  p.  143. 
"  The  Temple  late  two  brother  sergeants  saw, 
Who  doem'd  each  other  oracfes  of  law." — Pope,  B,  11,  Ep.  2.* 

Obs.  16. — T\m  common  and  the  proper  name  of  an  object  are  vciy  often  associated,  and  put  in 
apposntkin ;  as,  "  The  river  Thames,''—^'  The  ship  AU>ion,"—"  The  poet  Couper,''—'* Lake  Erie," 
— "  Oape  May," — "  Moant  AUae."   But,  in  English,  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  when  accom- 

Pmied  by  tiie  common  name,  is  generally  put  in  the  objective  case,  and  preceded  bv  of;  as. 
The  dty  o/2few  York,"— "The  land  o/ Canaan," — "Tho  island  of  Cuba," — "The  peninsula  of 
Yucatan."  Yet  in  some  instances,  even  of  this  kind,  the  immediate  appositioii  is  preferred;  as, 
"That  the  city  Stppboria  should  bo  subordinate  to  the  ctty  TiSertof."— £(/e  of  Jot^kua,  p.  142. 
In  the  foDowii^  santonce,  the  prcpodtkm  o/ia  at  least  needless:  "The  law  delighteth  herself  in 
the  number  ^  twelve;  and  uie  number  twelve  is  much  respected  in  holy  yrrif-^Coke,  on 
J^triet.   Two  or  throo  late  grammarians,  snf^msng  ^  always  to  indicate  a  posRSBlTO  relation  bc- 

■  In  ProfMsor  Fowler*!  recent  and  mptoni  work,  "Th«  EnglUh  iMgmgt  In  Its  ElemenU  and  FoniiB,"  onr 
preMiit  iledpnwf't*  t.n  ealled.  not  Promminal  Adjective*,  but  "  Pnmovns,"  and  are  spoken  of.  In  the  firat 
nrtajice.  thus:  "|  2^.  A  RxcmorAL  Pvovovn  la  oim  that  Implies  the  mntual  Mtlon  of  different  ai^ta. 
Each  onin,  and  ohk  AvomtB,  are  oor  redprocaJ  fonna,  vMeh  are  triattd  esxietly  a»  if  then  •'W  eompovnd 
jMvnouM  takinfc  for  their  nenltlTea,  each  othei'e,  on*  another'e.  Bath  other  la  properly  naed  of  ttro,  and  one 
■HoEAer  of  more."  The  definlUon  hen  gjLrtia  takea  for  granted  whnt  ia  at  loaat  dlcpntable,  that  "uieA  Other," 
or  '^oneanoUur"  la  not  apArnae.  but  Is  merely  "one  Dronottn."  But,  tonono  of  bU  three  ImporUnt  poattlona 
ber«  takRt),  doei  the  author  hlmaetf  at  all  adhere.  In  |4SI,  at  Note  S,  he  teachea  thos:  "  >Thej  love  rach 
oth«r.'  Hero  eaeh  to  In  the  nominatiTe  eaue  in  appoattlon  with  theff.  and  other  to  In  the  obJeetlTe  caae.  '  Thejr 
belped  one  another.'  Here  otw  to  in  appodtlon  with  theg,  and  another  to  In  the  oljectlve  cue."  Now,  by  tbto 
mode  of  paralog,  the  reciprocal  lermB  "  are  treated,"  not  aa  "  eomponnd  pronnnns,"  bnt  aa  phraeee  eonetoling 
of  diatinet  or  aoTwrabla  words  s  and,  aa  belnn  aeparate  or  aeparable  worda,  whether  thev  be  A^Jectlrea  or  Pro- 
noanf,  ther  conform  not  to  hto  definition  above.  Ont  of  the  sundry  Instances  In  which,  accordlni;  to  hii  own 
ahowlng,  he  haa  nilMppUed  one  or  the  other  of  these  ph^ase^  I  rite  the  following:  (1.)  "The  Aoo  ideas  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  differ  from  one  another  as  the  anderetanding  differ*  from  the  wilL"— Awbr**  Oram.,  IStSO,  S  ISO. 
Say,— "ftmn  eo^ft  other;"  or, — *'on«  from  (A«  other."  (?.)  "Tuon,  Tht,  Thsk,  are  etymoloKlcaUy  related  to 
Me&otber."— fb.,  I  SID.  Say.— "  to  one  on  other;"  tMoanae  there  Are  "  mor^' than  "two."  (3.)  "TlUwIthIn 
•ome  eentnrics.  tlie  Oermnna,  like  the  French  and  tbe  English,  addressed  eocA  other  In  fstnlllar  conversation  by 
tbe  Second  Person  Slnqrular."— fb.,  1 921.  Say, — "  addressed  one  an  other."  (4.1  "  Ttro  sentences  are,  on  the 
other  bund,  connf^ed  In  the  way  of  co-ordlnatlon  [,]  when  tbtj  are  not  thns  dependent  one  upon  another." — 
A..  (33?.  8>T.— "  upon  etu-A  other;"  or,— "one  npon  th»  other:"  because  there  are  bai  two.  ifi.)  "These 
two  rlren  arc  nt  n  irrmt  dUUnoo  from  aae  anatba.''—t&.,  i  SIT.  Say,— "from  each  alho-r  or,— "«iis  from 
llUotber."  (S.)  " The  treca [In  ttie  Jbrwt Jlinftei*)  are Ctosa,  wgnUtag, and  twlnad Into mek Other."— Zfc., 
i  617.  Bajv— "  into  ms  on  other." 
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tweon  ono  thing  and  an  other,  contend  ttut  it  is  do  lees  improper,  to  say,  "The  city  of  London, 
the  dtf  of  Kow  Haven,  the  month  of  March,  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispanic^a,  the  towns  of 
Exeter  Emd  Dover,"  than  to  say,  "  Khig^  Solomon,  Titua  of  the  Roman  Kmperor,  Paol  of  the 
apostle,  Cicero  of  the  orator." — See  Basr^t  OranLf  p.  101 ;  Emmoa»\  16.  I  cannot  bat 
think  tiiere  is  somo  mistake  in  their  mode  (rf  finding  oat  what  is  proper  or  improper  in  grammar. 
Emmons  scarcdy  aciueved  two  pages  more,  before  he  forgot  hia  critidsm,  and  adopted  the  phrase, 
"in  the  city  ofaoyr  Hama."-~Oram.,  p.  19. 

Obs.  17. — ^When  an  oVject  acquires  a  new  name  or  character  from  the  action  of  a  verb,  the  new 
Appellation  is  put  in  appoation  with  the  object  of  the  active  verb,  and  in  the  DominatiTe  after  the 
passive:  as,  "  They  named  the  cAild  «A>An  ,*" — "The  child  was  named  ./oAn." — *' They  elected  A<m 
president;" — "  He  was  elected  itf-endenJ."  AfU-f  the  active  verti,  the  acquired  name  must  bo 
penod  by  Bule  3d:  after  the  pasatvc,  by  Rule  6th.  In  ibo  fbUowii^  example^  the  pronominal 
adjective  some,  or  the  noun  mat  andentood  after  it,  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  gave,  and  the 
nouns  expressed  are  in  apposition  with  it :  "  And  he  gave  aome,  egpoaOeg;  and  some,  prmAeto; 
and  some,  evcmgdists;  and  »ome,  pastors  aad  tecuAers." — £^>hetians,  ir,  11.  That  ik,  "ao  be- 
stowed some  [men]  as  apostles;  and  suine  as  prophets;  and  aome  as  evangeiists;  and  aome 
as  pastors  and  teachers"  The  common  reader  might  easily  mistake  the  meaning  and  construction 
of  this  text  in  two  difierent  ways ;  fcr  ho  might  take  aome  to  be  either  a  dative  case,  meaning  to 
aome  persons,  or  an  adjective  to  the  nouns  which  are  hero  expressed.  The  punctuation,  howevffl", 
is  calculated  to  show  that  tho  nouns  are  in  ^iposition  with  aome,  or  some  men,  is  what  the  Latins 
call  aeauatioa  case.  Bat  the  rerrion  ought  to  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  as,  which 
would  here  be  an  express  ^ga  of  tho  appoiMon  intended. 

Obs.  16. — Some  authors  teach  that  worda  in  apposition  must  agree  In  person,  number,  and 
gendw,  as  well  as  in  case ;  hut  eucti  agrecnent  the  following  examples  show  not  to  be  always 
necessarv:  "The/Vonia,  a  ;wpie  of  Germany." — W.  AUen'a  Gram.  "  Hie  Kenita  tribe,  the  de- 
aeendants  of  Hobab." — MUman'a  JlisU  of  the  Jwis.  "  But  how  con  you  a  aotii,  still  either  hunger 
or  thirst  ?" — Lucian'a  Dudogvxs,  p.  14.  "  Who  seized  the  wife  of  nte  his  }iOit,  and  fied." — Ib^  p.  16. 
"Thy  gloomy  grajidears  (Nature's  most  august, 
lQq>iring  aspect !)  clium  a  grateful  verse." —  Young,  N.  ix,  L  666. 

MPROPRIEnBS  FOB  CORRECnON. 
FALSE  3TNTAX  X7NDEB  BULE  m. 

Eerors  of  Woeds  in  Appositiok. 

"Kow,  therefore,  come  thou,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  I  and  thoa" — Gen,,  xxxi,  44. 

rFosMOLS.— Not  proper,  becKUH  the  prononni  /  and  f&ou,  of  the  nomlnatlva  cue,  ue  hero  pot  to  appodtiOD 
with  the  preccdlnfc  pronoun  lu,  which  ia  otdective.  But,  Recording  to  Enle  Sd,  "A  nono  «r  k  psnraal  ^oooan, 
uacd  to  cxpUn  ■  precedtiw  noun  or  pronoun,  Is  pnt,  by  upodtloii.  In  Iho  Mme  cue."  TbmAm,  /  and  Utau 
■honld  be  Mm  ai>d  «m;  (dia  flnt  penon,  In  oar  Idlam,  Mag  naMf  p«rt  lutO  tbas, "  Mw,  tiMnbn,  coma 
thon,  M  ua  make  a  nmuat,  Mm  and  dul"] 

"Now,  th^fore,  come  thoa,  we  will  make  a  ooretumt,  thee  and  me."— Fn^um  of  Gm. 
"Tho  word  came  not  to  Esau,  diehaiiter,  that  stayed  not  at  home;  but  to  Jacob,  the  pkdn  man, 
he  that  dwelt  in  tents." — Wm.  Peon.  "Not  to  every  man,  but  to  the  man  of  Goii,  (i.  e.)  ho  that 
is  led  by  tbo  spirit  of  God." — Iia^rck^y'a  Works,  i,  26G.  "  For,  admitting  God  to  be  a  creditor,  or 
he  to  wlioiu  the  debt  should  be  poii^  and  Christ  he  that  eatisfles  or  pays  it  on  behalf  of  man  the 
debtor,  ihia  question  will  arise,  whether  lio  paidUiot  debt  as  God,  or  man,  or  both?" — Wm.  Pern. 
"This  Lord  Jesus  Ghiis^  the  heavenly  Uao,  tlio  Enmianuel,  God  with  us,  we  own  and  believe 
in:  he  whom  tliehi^piteats raged  against"  4c — George  fbx.  "Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  was 
tho  Alpha  and  Omega  of  alt  his  addrcsscis  the  fouatoin  and  foundation  ofhis  hope  and  tnisL" — 
Experience  of  Paul,  p.  399.  " '  Christ  and  Him  crucified'  is  the  head,  and  only  head,  of  tiie 
church," — Deaiaon'a  Sermon.  "  But  if  '  Christ  and  Him  cracifled'  are  tho  burden  of  tho  ministry, 
such  disastrous  results  are  all  avoided." — lb.  "  He  never  let  fiill  tlie  Icof^  intimation,  tliat  him- 
sel^  or  any  other  person,  whomsoever,  was  tho  object  of  worship." — Uarmah  Adarnx's  View,  p, 
250.  "Let  the  elderB  that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  they  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine." — 1  TVm.,  v,  17.  "  Our  Shepherd,  him  who  is  styled  King 
saints,  will  assuredly  give  his  saints  the  vtctoiy." — Sermon.  "  It  may  seem  odd  to  talk  <^  toe 
atiieeribera.'' — IbwUa  Thte  Bag.  Gram.,  p.  20.  "And  they  shall  have  none  to  bury  tbm,  tbem, 
their  wives,  nor  tiieir  SMia,  nor  their  dao^iters;  for  I  will  pour  their  widcednen  upon  them." — 
Jeremiah,  xiv,  16.  "TeC  I  sui^KMed  It  BecesBBiy  to  send  to  you  EpeplmMlitUB,  my  brotho',  and 
oompanion  in  laboor,  and  fUlow-soldier,  bat  your  meaaenger,  and  he  ttiat  ministered  to  my  wanta." 
— I^sl^ipiana,  ii,  25. 

"  Amidst  the  tumult  of  tho  routed  train, 

The  BODS  of  &Isd  Antimochua  were  slaia ; 

He,  who  for  bribes  his  faitliless  counsels  sold, 

And  voted  Helen's  slay  for  Paris'  gold."— i^g)^  JUad,  B.  zi,  1. 161. 
*'  See  the  vile  King  his  iron  sceptre  bear — 

Hia  only  praise  attends  the  pious  Heir ; 

He^  in  whoae  soul  the  virtues  all  conspire, 

93ie  beet  good  am,  from  the  worst  wicked  siu"— SB.  LoviR:  ViuM  Riemt,  p.  19l 
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"  Then  from  tby  lips  poured  Ibrth  a  jojfbl  waog 
To  thy  Redeemer! — ye»,  it  poured  Hoag 
In  most  melodioas  ^etgf  of  praise^ 

To  God,  the  SaTionr,  be  ofandent  6t^^—Arm  Chairs  p.  IS. 

BULE  IV.— POSSESSIVES. 

A  Noun  or  s  Pronoun  in  tlie  possessive  case,  is  governed  hy  the  name 
of  the  thing  pcwsessed :  as,  "  (rod's  mercy  prolongs  man'a  life." — AUen, 
"  Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine; 
Touched  by  thy  hand,  again  Home's  glories  shine." — Pcpe, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  BULK  IV. 

Obs.  1. — Though  the  ordinary  syntax  of  the  poneasiTecase  is  sufilciently  plain  and  easy,  then 
ia  perhaps^  among  all  the  puzzling  and  disputable  points  of  gtanimar,  nothing  more  difficult  of 
dedsion,  than  are  acme  quesliona  that  occur  rejecting  the  right  management  <^  this  cue. 
That  its  uaual  construction  la  both  dearly  and  pr(q)erly  st^ed  in  the  forcing  rale,  is  what  none 
vill  doabt  or  deny.  But  how  many  and  what  exceptions  to  this  rule  ought  to  be  allowed,  or 
whether  any  are  justly  demanded  or  sot,  are  matters  about  which  there  may  be  much  diversity 
of  opinioo.  Having  horetofbre  published  tho  rule  without  any  express  exceptions,  I  am  not  now 
amvinced  that  it  is  best  to  add  any:  yet  are  there  three  difi^ent  modes  of  expression  which 
D^tbeplauidbly  exhUnted  in  that  diaracter.  Two  of  these  would  conoern  odythe  parser; 
and,  for  that  reason,  tiiey  seem  not  to  be  very  important  The  other  laTtdTes  the  approval  w 
reprehenson  of  a  great  multitude  of  very  common  expreeriona,  concerning  which  our  ablest 
grammarians  diSer  in  opinion,  and  our  most  popular  digest  plamly  contradicts  itsriC  These  points 
are;  first,  the  apposition  of  posseeslves,  nad  the  supposed  ellipses  which  may  affect  that  constnio- 
tion;  wcO)M%,  the  government  of  poesessivo  case  after  w,  vat,  Itc,  when  the  ownership  of  a 
thing  is  ^ply  affirmed  or  denied ;  thirdly,  the  government  of  the  possessive  by  a  participle,  as 
SQch — that  is,  wfaHo  it  retwns  tho  government  and  acljuncts  of  a  participle. 

Osa  2. — 'liie  apportion  of  odo  poaaoseiTe  with  an  other,  (aa,  "For  Dmid  my  tervants  sake,"} 
might  doubtless  be  ccmsistenUy  made  a  fbnnal  exception  to  the  direct  government  of  the  poaaea* 
rive  by  its  controlling  noun.  But  this  appoaitioin  is  only  a  aameneea  of  cooatraction,  to  tbatidiat 
governs  the  one,  virtually  governs  the  other.  And  if  the  case  of  any.  noun  or  pronoun  ]a  known 
and  determined  by  the  rule  or  relation  of  apposition,  there  can  be  no  need  of  an  exception  to  the 
foregoing  rule  for  the  purpose  of  paraing  it,  ance  that  purpose  is  already  answered  by  rule  third. 
If  the  reader,  by  supposing  an  dlipds  which  I  should  not,  will  resolve  any  given  inEtance  of  this 
kind  into  somettiing  else  than  appositioD,  I  have  already  shown  him  that  some  great  grammarians 
have  differed  In  ttio  same  way  before.  UaelesaellipBe^  however,  abooM  never  be  euppoeed ;  and 
Buch  perhaps  is  the  foDowing:  "At  Ur.  Smitii'B  [wAo  ia]  the  bookseller."— See  Dr.  Prieitiey's 
Oram^  p.'71. 

Obs.  3. — In  el\  our  Latin  grammars,  tho  verb  awn,  fiti,  eaae,  to  be,  ia  said  (though  not  with 
strict  propriety)  sometimes  to  aignijy  posscsuon,  property,  or  duty,  and  in  that  sense  to  govern 
the  genitive  caao:  as,  "3it  regis;" — "It  ia  tho  king's." — "  HomtMS  eat  errare;" — "It  is  man'a 
to  err." — " Ftcus  est  JIdibcei ;" — "Tho  flock  is  Mcliboeus's."  And  eometinieB,  with  like  {mpc»t 
this  verb,  expressed  or  understood,  may  govern  the  dativo;  as,  "Ego  [somj)  dUteto  meo,  et  dtTedaa 
meat  [est]  mihi." — Vvlgaie.  "I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  u  mme." — Soimon't  Song, 
tI,  3.  Uerc,  as  both  the  genitivo  and  the  dative  are  expressed  in  English  by  the  possessive  u 
the  former  are  governed  by  the  verb,  there  seems  to  bo  precisely  tho  same  reason  fit>m  the  natare 
of  the  expression,  and  an  additional  one  l^'om  analogy,  for  considering  the  latter  to  be  so  too. 
But  all  the  annotato^  upon  tho  Latin  syntax  su^jfest,  that  the  genitive  thns  pot  after  mm  or 
est,  ia  really  governed,  not  by  tho  verb,  but  by  some  noun  understood;  and  with  this  idea,  of  an 
ellipsis  in  the  conetractlon,  all  our  English  grammorianB  appear  to  unita  ^ey  might  not,  bow- 
ever,  find  it  very  easy  to  tell  by  what  noun  the  word  btloml's  or  mine  is  governed,  in  the  last  ex- 
ample  above;  aoA  so  of  many  others  which  ore  used  in  the  flame  wi^:  as,  "lliere  ahall  nothing 
die  erf*  all  that  is  the  ^Uiren'a  of  Israel"— ffaod,  ix,  4.  Tbe  Latb  here  ia,  "Ut  nihil  aauaiA 
pereat  ox  Vis  qm pertinent  ad  fliioa  Israel"— Tu^o/e;  That  is,— "of  all  those  wAwh  belong  iotlM 
fMdtm  of  lara^" 

*'  For  thou  art  I^eedom's  now — and  Fame% 
One  of  tho  few,  the  immortal  names. 
That  were  not  bora  to  die." — ^Hallece:  Marco  Boszaria. 

Ons.  4 — ^Although  the  possesave  case  ia  always  intrinsically  an  a^vnct  and  therefore  incapable 
cS  bdng  used  or  comprehended  in  fuiy  senae  that  is  positively  abstract ;  yet  we  see  that  thne 
an  instauDca  fn  which  it  is  used  with  a  certain  dwree  of  abstraction, — that  is^  with  an  actual 
aeparatitm  from  the  name  of  the  thmg  possessed;  and  that  accordingly  there  are,  in  the  aimpla 
poaonal  pronouns,  (where  such  a  distinction  is  moat  needed,)  two  difibrent  forms  of  the  caae; 
the  one  a!dapted  to  the  concrete,  and  the  other  to  the  abatiact  ooastruction.  Thai  form  oC  the 
pnooun,  however,  whhsh  is  equivalent  m  sense  to  the  concrete  and  the  noun,  ia  still  the  poaaea- 
Bve  eaae,  and  nothing  mno;  aa,  "AH  mfne  are  Aint,  and  (Mm  an  m^"— VcA%  xvU,  10.  Vot 
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if  WD  suppose  thia  eqiuralenoe  to  prove  Bucli  a  proooua  to  be  sometbing  more  thut  the  poeseasive 
case,  as  do  some  gnuDmaiiana,  we  must  suppose  the  swne  tltias  respecting  the  posaeaavo  case  of 
a  noun,  whcacTer  the  relation  of  ownersbip  or  poeses^oa  is  simply  affirmed  or  denied  with  such 
a  HOOD  put  last:  as,  "For  all  thin^  are  yovra;  and  ve  are  Gtr^a;  and  Christ  ia  God^t. — 1  dm, 
iii,  2L  Uy  Uio  second  example  placed  under  the  nue,  I  meant  to  anggest,  that  the  poesesdre 
case,  when  placed  bofore  or  after  this  verb,  {fx^  might  be  parsed  as  being  goremed  by  the  nomi- 
nativo ;  as  we  may  suppose  "Ou»-b"  to  be  gorertied  by  ''vanify,"  and  "l&uie"  by  "leamtnj^" 
tJieso  nouns  being  the  names  of  tho  things  possessed.  But  then  we  encounter  a  difficult,  when- 
over  a  pronoun  happens  to  bo  tho  nominative ;  as,  "  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in 
your  Epirit,  tehich  art  God's." — 1  Cor.,  vi,  20.  Here  the  common  resort  would  be  to  some  ellip- 
sis ;  and  yet  it  must  bo  confessed,  that  this  mode  of  intorpretation  cannot  but  make  some  differ- 
once  in  the  sense :  as,  "I/yebe  CAmf^  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed." — Got,  iii,  29.  Here  some 
nugr  Uiink  the  meaning  to  be,  "If  ye  be  ChriaCs  teed,  or  cUUrm."  But  a  truer  Teesion  of  the 
text  would  be,  "U  yoareef  Oliritt,  then  arc  ye  Abraham's  Bsed." — "Qiao  AtowUmA  CkriMi, 
Tous  £tes  done  la  posterity  d' Abraham." — Frenth  Bible. 

Oua  5. — Possesion  is  the  having  of  something,  and  if  the  possessive  case  is  alwayH  an  adjunct, 
referring  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  that  which  constitutes  it  a  poeseesive,  it  would  seem  tut 
reasonable,  to  limit  the  government  of  this  case  to  that  part  of  epeeeti  which  is  understood  tub- 
abmtiv^ — that  is,  to  "  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed."  Yet,  in  violaticm  of  this  restriction, 
many  grammarians  adnul^  that  a  partible,  with  the  r^pmen  and  adjoncts  of  a  particiide,  may 
govern  the  possearive  case ;  and  somo  of  tiiem,  at  the  same  tinis^  with  astoniahing  inoonsistency, 
aver,  that  the  possessive  case  befbro  a  participlo  converts  the  latter  into  a  noun,  and  necessarily 
deprives  it  of  its  regimen.  Whether  partidples  are  worthy  to  form  an  exception  to  my  rule  or 
not,  this  palpable  contiadictioD  is  one  of  the  gravest  faults  of  L.  Murray's  code  of  syntax.  After 
copyia;{  fh>ni  Lowth  the  doctrine  that  a  participle  with  tm  article  before  it  becomes  a  noun,  and 
must  drop  the  government  and  adjuncts  of  a  participle,  this  author  infonns  ns,  that  the  same 
principles  are  applicable  to  the  prtmoun  and  participle :  ss,  "  Much  depends  on  Oieir  obterving 
the  nile,  and  error  will  bo  the  oonsequence  of  iheir  luglesiing  it ;"  in  stead  "  Aen*  obeerving 
As  rut^"  and  "Qi^  negUeting  iV'  And  tliis  doctrim  he  aj^Ues,  with  yet  more  positiveness,  to 
the  noun  and  participle ;  as  if  tho  error  were  still  more  glaring,  to  make  an  active  partknple  gov- 
om  a  possessive  noun :  saying,  "  Wo  shall  perceive  this  more  deor^,  if  we  sulsstitute  a  noun  for  the 
pronoun:  as,  '  Uuch  depends  upon  Tyro's  observing  of  the  rule,'  ic;  which  is  the  same  ss, 
'  Much  depends  on  Tyro's  observance  of  the  rule.'  But,  as  this  conetructioa  sounds  rather  harshij/f 
it  would,  in  general,  bo  better  to  express  the  sentiment  in  the  following,  or  some  other  form : 
'Much  depends  oa  the  ruie's  being  observed;  and  error  will  be  the  otmaequenoe  of  its  being  neg- 
lected:^ OT—' on  observing  the  rvie;  and — <^  tte^eOiitg  — Mitm^fa  Oram.,  Sto^  pi  193;  Inger- 
foffs,  199;  and  others. 

Obs.  6. — Here  it  is  assumed,  that  "  Oteir  observing  the  rule,"  or  "  7)/ro't  observing  Qie  mie,"  is  an 
ungrammatical  phrase ;  and,  sevwal  different  methods  being  suggested  for  its  correction,  a  prefer- 
ence Is  at  length  given  to  what  is  perhaps  not  leas  objectionable  than  the  original  phrase  itself 
The  last  form  offered,  "  oa  observing  the  rule,"  be.,  is  indeed  correct  enough  in  itself;  but,  as  a 
Bubstituto  for  the  other,  it  is  both  inaocurato  and  iiuufficient.  It  merely  omits  the  possesdve  case, 
and  leaves  the  action  of  the  partkiple  ondetermluod  in  respect  to  ttie  agent  For  the  poiseBelve 
case  befim  a  real  participle,  denotes  not  the  possessor  of  KHDething,  as  hi  other  instaneea^  but  tho 
^ent  of  the  action,  or  tho  subject  of  tho  beirg  or  pas^cm;  and  the  sim[de  question  hero  i^ 
iriiethor  this  extraordinary  use  of  the  possessive  case  is,  or  is  not,  such  an  idiom  of  our  langn^;o 
as  ought  to  be  justified.  Participles  may  become  nouns,  if  we  chooso  to  use  them  substantively; 
but  can  they  govern  tho  possessive  cnso  bofore  them,  while  they  govern  also  tho  objective  after 
them,  or  while  they  have  a  participial  meaning  which  is  qutUified  by  adverl^?  If  they  can, 
Lowth,  Hurray,  and  others,  are  wrong  in  suppo»ng  the  foregoing  phrases  to  bo  ungrammati(^ 
and  in  teaching  that  the  possessive  case  beforo  a  partidplo  converts  it  into  a  noun;  and  if  they 
cannot,  PriesUey,  Murr^,  BSiaj,  Woll^  Weld,  and  oUier^  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  pai> 
ticiplo,  or  a  phrase  beginning  irith  a  participle,  may  properly  govern  the  poHesstvo  case.  Com- 
pare Murray's  seventh  note  under  his  Rule  10th,  with  the  second  onder  bis  Rale  11th.  ^OBame 
contradiction  is  taught  by  many  other  oompilers.  See  Smith's  Keu  Grammar,  pp.  163  and  162 ; 
Comly's  Gram.,  91  and  108;  IngersdWs,  180  and  199. 

Obs.  7. — Concerning  one  of  the  forms  of  expression  which  Murray  approves  and  prefers,  among 
his  convctious  ^ove,  the  learned  doctors  LowUi  and  Com^ell  appear  to  have  formed  veiy  differ- 
ent opinions.  The  latter,  in  the  chiqiter  which,  in  his  I%ila8ophy  of  Rhettoic^  he  devotes  to 
disputed  points  in  syntax,  says :  "There  is  only  <me  other  otHenration  of  Dr.  Lowth,  on  which, 
before  I  conclude  this  article,  I  most  b^  leave  to  offer  some  remarks,  'nirases  like  the  follow- 
ing, though  very  common,  aro  improper:  Much  depends  uptm  the  rule's  being  oinerved;  and  error 
will  be  tho  consoquenco  of  its  being  neglected.  For  here  is  a  noun  and  a  pronoun  rcpresenUng  it, 
each  in  the  possessive  case,  that  is,  under  tho  government  of  another  noun,  but  witiiout  other 
noun  to  govern  it:  for  b^ng  observed,  and  being  neglected,  are  not  nouns:  nor  can  you  supply  the 
place  of  the  possessivo  case  by  the  proposition  of  before  the  noun  or  pronoua'  •  For  my  part," 
continues  Campbell,  "  notwithstanding  what  is  here  very  speciously  urged,  I  am  not  sattsfled  that 

'  For  thU  qnoUtion,  Dr.  Campbell  gives.  In  hla  nurgln,  the  folloviogreOimwa:  Introduction,  ^,Sentei)oMi 
Note  on  the  0th  PbrMe."  But  In  my  edition  of  Dr.  LoWth's  lotrodnetloii  to  EngtUfa  Orammar,  (&  PhiUdelpUa 
edlUcHi  of  1T99,)  I  do  nofytnd  the  pumh«-  Porluips  tt  has  beeo  omitted  In  oonswitieBM  of  Campbell*  •  oiUanit 
of  wUA  I  hen  olta  bat  a  put^-O.  BDemr. 
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fiwre  is  any  BuiH  in  the  phrases  censured.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  in  tlio  uHom  of  our 
toDgne,  and  tsodi  as  on  some  occaaiona  could  not  easily  be  avoided,  utdcss  by  nx-uTTiii>;  to  cir- 
omnlociitioo,  an  expedient  which  invariably  tends  to  enervate  the  expresdon."— i  huvsiphj/  ^ 
Rhetoric,  B.  ii,  Ch.  Iv,  p^  234. 

Ob&  8. — Dr.  CampbeU,  iTI  understand  his  argument,  defends  the  foregoing  expreenucs  against 
the  objectiODa  of  Dr.  Lowth,  not  on  the  ^und  that  partid|ilee  as  such  may  govern  the  posst-ssire 
case,  bat  on  the  auppositioa  that  as  the  simple  active  partidple  may  beccmie  a  noun,  aud  in  that 
character  govern  the  possesmve  case,  so  may  the  passive  participle^  and  with  equal  propriety,  not- 
withstanding  it  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  which  must  in  this  construotion  be  ccnisidered  as 
fisminf^  "  one  compound  noun."  I  am  not  sure  that  be  means  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  thb 
latter  ground,  but  if  he  does,  bia  positaon  can  Dot  be  said  in  any  respect  to  crntravcne  my  lulc  for 
the  possessive  case.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  him,  either  in  tlie  opinion  which  lie  oflers,  or 
in  tiie  negative  wfaidi  he  attempts  to  prove.  In  view  of  the  two  exampleti,  ''  Much  depends  upon 
the  nUe'a  bdag  observed,"  and,  "  Much  depends  upon  their  oliaerniig  of  the  rule"  be  says :  ''  Now, 
adihough  I  allow  both  Vie  modes  of  expression  to  be  good,  I  think  the  first  simpler  and  better  than 
the  second."  Then,  denying  all  &ults,  he  proceeds :  "  Let  us  consider  whetlier  the  former  be 
liable  to  any  olijeciions,  which  do  not  equally  affect  the  latter."  But  m  his  argument,  ho  n^usiders 
only  the  objections  oSenA  by  Lowth,  which  indeed  he  sufficiently  refutes.  Now  to  mc  there 
a|ipear  to  be  other  objectiona,  which  are  better  founded.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  two  Bcntenccs 
are  not  equivalent  in  meanhig;  banco  tho  preferenoo  suggested  by  this  critic  sod  otbera,  is  «b«urd. 
Secondly,  a  compound  noun  formed  of  two  or  three  words  without  any  hyphen,  is  at  bctt  such 
an  anomaly,  as  we  ought  rather  to  avoid  tlian  to  prefer.  If  these  ccmsiderations  do  not  positively 
condemn  the  fbrmer  construction,  they  ought  at  lea£t  to  prevent  it  ftom  diiiplocing  tho  latter; 
and  seldom  is  either  to  be  preferred  to  the  regular  noun,  which  we  can  limit  by  the  article  or  the 
powcaaive  at  pleasure:  as,  "Uuch  depends  oa  <m  observance  of  the  rule." — "  Much  depends  on 
fftekr  ebto'vanee  of  the  rale."  Now  these  two  sentences  are  equivalent  to  the  two  fbrmcr,  but  not 
to  each  other;  and,  vietvena:  that  is,  the  two  fbrmer  are  equivalent  to  thfao,  btit  not  to  each 
other.* 

Oaa  9. — Prom  Dr.  Campbell's  commendation  of  Lowth,  as  having  "given  some  excellent 
dirocti<»is  for  preserving  a  proper  distinction  between  the  noun  and  the  gerund," — that  ip,  I'clween 
the  participial  noun  and  the  paitidple,— it  is  Ihir  to  infer  that  he  meant  to  preserve  it  liimself ;  and 
yet,  'm  the  argument  above  mentioned,  he  appears  to  have  careleEsly  framed  one  ambiguous  or 
very  erroneous  sentence,  from  which^  as  I  mu^n^  his  views  of  this  matter  have  been  miscon- 
ceived, and  by  which  Mturay  and  ail  bis  inodJSere  hare  been  fVmiislicd  with  an  example  where- 
i^th  to  cOTi found  this  distinctioo,  and  also  to  contradict  themselves.  The  sentence  is  tiiH :  *'  Much 
win  depend  on  yowptipiFs  composing,  but  more  on  kia  reading  frequcntiy." — Philos.  ofKh^  p. 
S36,  Volumes  innumerable  liave  gone  abroad,  mto  our  schools  and  elsewhere,  which  pronounce 
this  sentence  to  be  "  correct  and  proper."  But  after  all,  what  does  it  mean  1  Docs  the  adverb 
"T^efuent^"  qualify  tho  verb  " vfiU  depend,"  expressed  in  the  Ecntcnce?  or  "mil  </r}jm(/,"  under^ 
stood  after  more f  or  both?  or  neither?  Or  does  this  adverb  qualify  the  action  of  ^-rtad-tigt^* 
or  the  acti(m  of  composing  t"  or  tjoth?  or  neither?  But  eompoaing  and  reading,  if  they  are 
mere  noMm^  cannot  properly  bo  qualified  by  any  adverb ;  and,  If  they  arc  called  participles,  the 
qocetfon  reams  respecting  the  possesnves.  Bendes,  compottng,  as  a  participle,  is  commt.nly  fnw- 
titive;  nor  is  it  very  fit  for  a  noon,  vrithout  some  adjunct.  And,  when  participles  become  uouns, 
their  government  (it  is  said)  falls  upon  <if,  and  tlieir  adverbs  are  usually  converted  into  adjectives; 
as,  "Mndi  will  depend  on  your  pupiTs  composing  of  th.n.es ;  but  more,  on  his  frciiuenl  nading." 
This  may  not  be  the  author's  meaning,  for  tiio  example  was  originally  composed  as  a  mere  mock 
sentence,  or  by  way  of  "experiment^'  and  one  may  doubt  whether  its  meaning  was  ever  at 
an  tboof^t  of  by  tiie  phQosc^Ater.  But,  to  make  it  a  respectable  example^  some  correction 
tiMre  most  be;  for,  surely,  no  man  can  Lave  any  clear  idea  to  communicate,  which  he  cannot 
better  express^  than  by  imitating  this  looso  phrBSeolopy.  It  is  scarcely  more  correct,  than  to  Baj, 
"Mudi  will  depend  on  an  auihtn's  using,  but  more  on  hia  koming  frequently,"  Yet  is  it  com* 
mended  as  a  model,  either  entire  or  in  part,  by  Murray,  Ingersoll,  Fisk,  R.  C.  Smith,  Cooper, 
Lennie,  Hiley,  Bullions,  C.  Adams,  A.  H.  Weld,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  school  critics. 

Obs.  10. — That  singudar  notion,  so  common  in  our  grammars,  that  a  participle  and  its  adjuncts 
may  form  "me  nmne,"  or  "substantive  phrase,"  and  so  govern  the  poivcssive  case,  where  it  is 
weeomed  the  participle  itself  could  not,  is  an  invention  worthy  to  have  been  nlwaj-s  ascribed  to 
tts  true  author.  For  tlua  doctrine^  as  I  suppose,  our  grammarians  are  indebted  to  Dt.  Priebtley. 
Tn  fals  grammar  it  stands  thus :  "  When  an  entire  dmue  of  a  sentence,  beginning  with  a  parlici- 
fie  of  the  present  tense,  is  used  as  one  name,  or  to  expresa  one  idea,  or  circumstance,  tho  noon 

■  By  fonie  RnHnnuTkai  It  la  preniMd  lo  be  MMMmt  wflh  the  iMtnre  otparttetpUt  to  itovprn  the  powcMlve 
oue :  and  nUey,  If  he  Is  to  be  andentood  UleraUy,  ■muidm  It  u  m  "  sabiUfsActt  prineipU^"  that  th^j  ail  do 
sol  *•  Parttfiiit»  g&sem  nniiiw  and  proiMnna  tn  the  posaeMlTe  emae.  *iid  at  tho  aame  time.  If  derived  ftem 
tnuiaitlve  vt-xhs,  rtqtttrs  the  notrn  or  proDOun  following  to  be  In  the  ohJeetlva  ea«i>,  vtlhout  the  tntenmtUm  ef 
tte jfrmaf Hon  <if;  m,  *  Much  d^ndi  on  WilUam't  obatntng  ths  rt/U,  Mid  error  wIU  be  the  nrnquence  of 
hU  iMgWttM  ft,'*  <«',  '  Modi  wfU  depend  on  the  r«Je**  bHng  obeerved  by  Wiliiim,  and  error  wlU  bo  the  con- 
aoqoenee  at  Its  being  n^glMtoL' "~ff(U^a  Oram.,  p.  M.  Thete  aenteneea,  without  doubt,  mwarlp  wjalr- 
■Isot  to  OMh  other  hi  OMantni^  To  make  them  exaetl^ie,  "dnieiMle"  or  "tvfll  depend"  tnnat  ho  changed  In 
lmK,snd  "MMivMolectoif"  mnalbe  "fto  befn^iwgteeHf  MUm."  Bat  who  that  baa  looked  at  the  facta 
Id  tbB  case,  or  tnformed  ElmMlf  on  the  poInU  here  tn  dilute,  wul  tBeintatn  that  atther  the  awkward  phnw> 
okftr  of  Ae  latler  exraide,  or  the  nilzed  and  qaeatloaaUs  conetmetloii  of  Oe  ftmer,  or  the  eztenaivo  rale 
oBder  vMeb  tbejr  an  bare  premted,  is  among  '-the  estabOibtd  prfnelplea  aad  bait  Msgas  of  Uts  EDgbrii 
kBgnsger'— A.,  p.  1. 
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on  which  it  d.!pGiidB  may  bo  pat  is  the  genitiro  case.  Tbua,  fiutead  of  sajing,  W?uU  is  the  meaih 
ing  of  tMa  butf/  kotdinf  tg>  her  troM,  i  e.  what  is  the  meamng  of  Jatfy  tn  /loUtn;  up  her  trokn, 
ws  may  say,  Whai  u  tte  iMiaiMjr  ^  <Mi  lady's  h/Mxitg  «p  A«r  train;  jnat  as  we  say.  What  u  tts 
meaning  of  this  tadg'a  dreta,  Ac.  So  we  may  either  say,  /remember  it  being  reckoned  a  grvat  <>• 
ploit;  or,  periu4n  more  elegantly,  /  remember  its  beiiig  reckoned,  Ac" — Prieitiey^s  Gram^  p.  69. 
Nov,  to  Kay  Dothii^  ot  errors  in  pnnctuatiou,  capitals,  Ac,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  all  this 
pasK^,  that  is  either  conceived  or  worded  properly.  Yet,  coming  fruin  a  Doctor  of  Lawa,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  it  is  readily  adopted  by  Murray,  and  for  his  sake  by  others;  and  so^ 
with  all  it3  bluaduR^  tlio  vain  gloas  paraes  unoensured  into  the  schools,  as  a  rule  and  nkodel  for 
elegant  tiomposition.  Dr.  Priratley  pretends  to  api^eciato  the  diObrence  between  partic^des  and 
panioiiHol  nouns,  but  he  r.itiier  conbives  a  fhncifiil  distinvtioa  ta  the  sense,  than  a  real  cms  in  the 
coustruoiion.  His  only  note  on  this  p<»nt, — a  noto  about  the  "Aorm  rumijig  to-day"  and  the 
**Aom's  riami»g  to^y," — I  shall  Icavo  till  we  come  to  the  f^ntax  of  partidides. 

OiiS.  11,— Having  prepared  tlio  reader  to  understand  Iho  origin  of  what  is  to  follow,  I  now 
cits  from  L.  Murray  s  code  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  bo  contradictory  to  his  own  doctrine,  as 
SUK^jsted  in  the  tiflh  observation  obovoj  and  not  only  so,  it  is  irrccondlable  with  any  prr/pet 
disUnctt  ja  between  the  participlo  and  tho  participial  nouu.  *'  Wtien  an  entire  daase  of  a  sen- 
teac.>,  beginning  with  a  participlo  of  the  present  tense,  U  used  as  one  noTne,  or  to  express  one 
idoa  or  circamstuic^  the  noan  on  which  it  depends  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  case ;  thn^  ntsted 
of  d;iyliij,  '  Wliat  is  the  reason  of  this  person  dian^sHng  hia  nrrant  so  hastily?'  that  ia,  '  Whit 
ia  tlio  ru;i3on  of  tliii  poraon,  tn  dismLwing  tds  servant  so  hastUy?'  we  may  say,  and  perhapt 
OUjllt  to  say,  '  What  is  tho  reason  of  tliis  person's  dismissing  of  his  servant  so  hastily  f  Just  as 
wo  say,  '  What  is  the  reason  of  tiiis  person's  hasty  dismission  of  his  servant?'  So  also,  we  say, 
*  I  remember  it  buing  reckoned  a  groat  exploit ;'  or  more  properly,  '  I  remember  ita  being  redc- 
oned,"  Ac.  The  foUowmg  sentence  is  rorrcci  and  proper:  '  lludi  will  depend  on  f/ie  papiTs  com- 
posing, but  more  on  ftifrvoffiiv  frequently.'  It  would  not  be  accorato  to  say^  'Much  will  dqieod 
oa  tiw  pupii  oimposing' kc  We  also  properly  say ;  'litis  will  be  tlie  effect  of  the  pupiTa  eOM- 
poiiny  freiiuoiitly;'  instead  oC,  *  Of  tlie  pupil  composing  frequently.'  Tlio  participle,  in  such  eon- 
atructious,  tVyea  the  ojice  of  a  substantive :  and  it  should  therefore  have  a  CORRESPOSDEKT 
aEGiuES." — Murray's  Gram.,  Bale  10th,  jTote  1  ;  Ingersolts,  p.  180:  Fi^s,  108;  B.  C 
SmitJi\  153;  Alger's,  61:  MenAanfs,  84.  See  also  Wad's  OrimL,  2d  Ed.,  p.  160;  "Abrit^ 
Ed.."  in.* 

0113.  12. — Now,  if  it  were  as  easy  to  prove  that  a  participle,  as  such,  or  (what  amounts  to  tho 
same  thiug)  a  phrase  beginning  with  a  participle,  out^t  never  to  govern  the  possessive  case,  as 
it  is  to  show  that  emy  part  and  pared  of  the  forogoing  cttations  from  Friostlcy,  Murray,  and 
othcr.%  both  weakly  conceived  and  badly  written,  I  should  neither  have  detained  the  reader  so 
long  on  this  topic,  nor  ovor  have  placed  it  among  the  most  puzzling  points  erf*  grammar.  Lut  it 
bo  obs'H'ed,  that  what  these  writers  absurdly  call  "an  entire  clacbe  of  a  sentence,"  is  found  on 
ex.imiuation  tu  bo  soma  siurrt  purabb,  tho  participle  with  Its  adjuncts,  or  even  the  partidple 
alone,  or  wiih  a  sioglo  adverb  only;  as,  "holding  up  her  train," — "dismissing  his  servant  ao 
hastily," — "composing," — "reading  frequently," — "oompoaing  freqoentiy."  And  each  of  thesc^ 
with  an  opposite  error  as  great,  they  wilt  have  to  be  "om  mme,^*  and  to  convey  but  "om  idea;" 
SDpposiug  that  by  virtua  of  this  imaginary  oneness,  It  may  govern  the  possessive  case,  and  signify 
floinctUing  whiidi  a  "lady,"  or  a  ''ponon,"  or  a  "pupil, "  may  consistently  jmusms.  And  then,  to 
bo  wrong  in  evoy  thin^,  they  sugj^t  that  any  noun  on  which  such  a  participle,  with  its  adjuncts, 
"  depends,  may  oepuX'm  the  genitive  ease ;"  whereas,  such  a  change  is  seldom,  if  ever,  admissible, 

*  What,  la  Weld'i "  Abrldgod  Edition,"  !■  iinproperly  called  %  "partlelplal  noun,"  wm.  In  bla  "origltu] 
work,"  BtlU  more  erranitnusljr  terinod  "  a  partidplal  eUtuae."  Thli  centlenisn.  who  hu  Utelf  kmended  hla 
gnnenl  riil«  for  oofUKvAvtm  bj*  vrontrfullr  eo^jini  or  Imitating  mlue,  hu  alio  a*  videlv  rarlfiil  hIa  eontwpttoo 
of  thop^rtleipiid--''*o''jietpoiaeii»»di"  bat,  tn  inr  Judnenuiut,  a  cbanga  atUl  greater  nii;(Dtnot  be  aiaba.  ''Tha 
povwu-'lTt:  Is  often  govurnod  br  a  parlldpLU  clauee;  aa,  mneh  vUl  depaad  od  tha  pnpiCa  oompodng  (hsquentlr. 
fupiFa  Ii  goTertied  by  the  eltiitta,  'Mmvoiing  /requentl'i.'  Norc — The  aliin  ('b)  ahniild  be  amMxeil  to  tm 
TTonJ  goremed  by  pnrtlcipiitl  daum  hWowiag  lC"—Wtli'v  Onun.,  9d  Edition,  p.  160.  Again:  "The  pov 
seaalre  Is  ofton  governed  by  a  participial  noun;  as,  Hnoh  will  depend  on  tha  pupiFs  eompoaing  frequently. 
PaplPg  19  goTomed  by  the  MrUdplO  noun  eompottnff,  Norx.— The  dgn  ('a)  ahoultl  be  annezed  to  the  vord 
govemad  by  the  p-trtictptai  noun  following  IL"—  ITeid" a  Ortiin,,  AfirUgrd,  p.  111.  Choosing  tha  poaaeaatfa 
eaae,  where,  both  by  an^ogy  and  by  anthorltr,  tho  obji^lra  wonid  ba  qnltu  aa  gnmmatlonl.  If  not  more  ao ; 
deatroylng,  aa  far  aa  posalbia,  all  Bynlaotleal  dladndlon  between  tha  partLdpla  and  the  partldplal  noun,  by  eon- 
fonndlng  tbein  purpoaely,  even  In  naioa;  ttala  author.  Ilka  WeUa,  whon  tw  too  often  Imitatca,  takea  no  notice  of 
the  question  here  dlaeuased,  and  aaema  quite  uneonadona  that  partlclplea  partly  made  noutis  canpniuee  lUae 
■yntBK.  To  tho  foregoing  luatnictlons,  h«  aul^olna  the  following  eommant,  aa  a  niargli);!!  note :  "  ThepartielpU 
liaad  at  a  noun,  atUl  rebana  tU  verbal  prttpertie»,  and  msv  govern  the  o1)]aotlTe  eaao,  or  bo  modified  by  an  ad. 
wrb  or  adJonet,  like  the  verb  from  whfeh  It  la  derlvMl."— /Md.  When  one  part  of  apaeoh  la  aald  to  be  vaod  as 
on  olAar,  the  learner  may  bo  greatly  puaded  to  nnderatand  to  which  efaia*  the  given  word  bclonga.  If  "tKt 
parHetpl*  vted  aa  a  noun,  atlU  retalna  lu  verbal  proportlea,"  It  la,  manlfeatly,  not  a  noun,  but  a  pnrtleiple  stlU : 
not  a  iMrtld^  noun,  but  a  nounoj  parttetpie,  whether  the  thing  be  allowablo  or  not.  Hence  the  teaching* 
Juat  dted  are  InoouUtent  Wella  aaya,  "  AnrfCefpIaa ara  oTten  aaed  in  Ua  aenat  notma;  aa.  "Thm  waa 
again  the  tmaeldng  of  whtpa,  tha  eiaUering  of  boon,  and  tb«  ^Uerinff  of  hanteaa.'— lavnta."— Sekool  Onm.* 
p.  IH.  Thia  Is  not  well  aUtcd;  beeauae  tbeaa  are  partlclpM  nouna,  and  not  "  partiei^ea."  What  Wells  oaUa 
"partlriplal  nonna,"  differ  from  thoae,  and  are  all  aporloua,  all  mongreU,  all  partldplea  rather  than  nonna.  In 
r^ard  to  poaaetalvaB  bafore  partldplea,  no  faiatraotlona  appear  to  be  more  defective  than  thoae  of  thIa  gentla^ 
maa.  HIa  sole  rule  auppoaes  the  punll  alwaya  to  know  when  and  vby  tlM  poeaeastre  u  pnper,  and  only  In- 
•traota  him  not  to  form  it  witkotU  the  alffnl  It  is  tMnt  "  When  anoon  or  a  pmnouo.  preceding  aparffirfpU 
waad  aa  a  noun,  Is  proptrfy  tn  the  poaseatlTe  eaaa,  tha  4gn  of  paaaeaalon  nhonid  not  be  omitted.^ '—Scmm^ 
(ftwn.,  p.  191.  An  the  enmples  put  nader  tUa  rule,  are  liupproprlate  t  enoh  win  mlalNul  the  learner.  Tliaaa 
trbiah  are  ealiad  " Cferraot,"  are,  I  think  emamii;  and  thou  vhMi  are  oaUad  " Falrn  Sgulmv,''  tha  aMlng 
of  tha  posHMlvfl  dgn  wlU  net  amend. 
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and  in  our  language,  no  participle  ever  can  depend  on  anj  other  than  the  Doroinatire  or  the  objeo- 
tire  case.  Evei;  partiaple  so  depending  is  an  ai^'unct  to  the  noun ;  and  eveiy  posseesiTe^  in  its 
turn,  is  an  adjunct  to  the  word  which  govema  it  In  respect  to  constructioQ,  no  terms  differ 
more  Uum  a  participle  which  governs  the  possesnTe  case,  and  a  particqde  which  does  not.  These 
di^rent  ametroctioDfl  the  ocntrirera  of  the  fia-egoing  role,  hero  take  to  be  eqairaient  in  meaning; 
whereas  they  elsewhere  pretend  to  find  in  them  quite  different  signfficatkma.  The  meaning  is 
sonietimes  very  different,  and  sometimes  very  edmilar;  but  seldom,  if  ever,  are  the  terms  con- 
vertible. And  even  if  they  were  so,  and  the  difference  were  nothing,  wonid  it  not  be  better  to 
ailliere,  where  we  can,  to  the  anak^  of  General  Grammar?  In  Greek  and  Latm,  a  partidple 
may  agree  with  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case;  bat,  if  we  r^ard  analogy,  that  genitive  must  be 
Engli^ed,  not  by  the  possessive  case,  but  by  0/ and  the  objectivo;  as,  "'ETtel  doxt/iiiv  fijreire  rov 
ill  ffidl  ?.a^oivToc  Xpiarov." — "  Quandoquidem  experimentam  qTueritiB  in  ine  loquentis  ChristL" — 
Beza.  "^ncs  ye  seek  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  me." — 2  6>n,ziii,  3.  TTe  mig^t  here,  per- 
bi^i^  807,  "o(  Christ  speaking  in  ms,"  but  is  not  the  other  Ibnn  better?  The  I^ench  version  ^ 
"  Foisque  voos  chwchez  ime  preuve  que  Chriet  parte  par  md ;"  and  this,  too,  might  be  imitated 
In  EugUsh :  "  Since  ye  seek  a  proof  Vtat  Chritt  speaJca  hy  me." 

Ona.  13, — As  prepodtiona  very  naturally  govern  any  of  our  participles  except  the  simple  per- 
fect, it  undoubtedly  seems  agreeable  to  onr  idiom  not  to  disturb  this  government,  when  we  woiild 
express  the  subject  or  agent  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion,  between  the  prcpotition  and  the 
partidplft  Hence  we  find  that  the  doer  or  the  8ufl(»«r  of  the  tcHoa  is  usually  made  its  poesessnv 
whenever  the  sense  does  not  positively  demand  a  ditSerent  reading.  Against  tills  coaatrucUon 
there  is  aeUom  any  objection,  if  the  porticiide  be  taken  entirely  as  a  noon,  bo  that  It  may  be 
(»11«1  a  partic^nal  noon ;  as,  "  Much  depends  on  Iheir  observing  of  the  rule." — LcKfh,  OmpbOt, 
«ui  L,  JfiHTuy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  participle  after  the  objective  is  unobjectionable,  if  the 
noun  or  pronoun  be  the  leadmg  word  in  sense ;  as,  "  It  would  idle  to  profess  an  apprthension 
of  serious  evU  resisting  in  any  respect  from  the  utmoet  pubHeiiy  being  given  to  its  contents." — 
Lorabn  Erlectie  Review,  1816.  "The  following  is  a  b^utiM  instance  of  tho  sound  of  words 
eom^ondmg  to  motkm." — Mmray'a  Oram.,  i,  p.  33S.  "We  shall  diECorer  many  Ikinga  par- 
taking of  both  those  characters."— IToffZctten^p^  182.  "To  ajMrwn/jUMnn;  the  vulgar  mode 
of  omitting  the  comma." — ChurchiWa  Oram.,  p.  365.  But,  In  comparing  the  different  constmo- 
tions  above  noticed,  writers  are  frequently  puzzled  to  determine,  and  frequently  too  do  they  err 
in  detennining,  which  word  shall  be  made  the  adjunct,  and  which  the  leading  term.  Kow, 
wherever  tliere  is  much  doubt  which  of  the  two  Jtbrms  ought  to  be  preferred,  I  think  we  may  well 
conclude  that  both  are  wrong;  especially,  if  there  can  easily  be  found  for  the  idea  an  other  ex- 
pression that  is  undoubtedly  clear  and  eorroct  Examples :  "  These  appear  to  be  instances  of 
the  present  participle  being  used  passively." — Jfitrray's  Gram,,  p.  64.  "These  are  examples  of 
the  past  particmle  being  tyoplisd  in  an  active  sense," — lb.,  64.  "  We  have  some  examples  of  ad^ 
Verba  beinguaea  for  sube^tives," — ^rieat^s  Oram^  p.  134;  Murray's,  198;  AgenoUa,  206; 
Fish's,  140;  SmiOi's,  166.  "By  a  noun,  pronotm,  or  ac^ective,  being  prefixed  to  the  substantive." 
— Murray's  Gram.,  p.  39 ;  also  Ingersoffa,  FiA%  Alger's,  Mattby's,  Merehaid's^  BacaiCs,  end 
others.  Here,  if  their  own  rule  is  good  for  any  thing,  these  authors  ought  rather  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  possessve  case ;  but  strike  out  the  word  being,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  and 
all  question  about  the  construction  vanishes.  Or  if  any  body  will  justify  these  examples  as  they 
stand,  let  him  observe  that  time  are  others^  without  nombOT,  to  be  justified  cm  the  same  princi- 
ple;  as,  "  Much  depends  on  Oie  nUe  being  o&Mmd" — "  Much  will  depend  on  V>e  pvpil  composing 
frequenUg."  Agiuu:  "Cyrus  did  not  wait  for  the  Babghniona  coming  to  attack  him." — BoUin, 
h,  86.  "  Cyrus  did  not  wwt  for  the  Babyhmaas'  coming  to  attack  him."  That  Is — "  for  (Aeir 
coming,"  and  not,  "for  them  coming;"  but  much  better  than  either:  "Cyrus  did  not  wait  ft* 
the  Babylonians  to  come  and  attack  him."  Again :  "To  prevent  his  armg's  being  enclosed  and 
hemmed  m." — lioQin,  ii,  89.  "  To  prevent  his  army  being  enclosed  and  hemmed  in."  Sotli 
are  wrong.  Say,  "To  prevent  his  army  frcm  being  enclosed  and  hemmed  in."  Again:  "As  a 
sign  GoSs  fuyiauig  the  prranise."— itoUin,  ii,  23.  "As  a  tdgo  of  God  fuj/iaing  the  promise." 
Both  sre  objecticmable.  Say,  "  As  a  idgu  that  God  vmld  fu^m  the  promise."  Again :  "  There 
is  a£BrmatIvo  evidence  for  Mbaea'a  being  the  auttuv  of  these  books."— J^.  Waiaon'a  Apology,  p. 
28.  "  The  first  argument  you  produce  against  Moees  being  the  author  of  these  books."— /&, 
p.  29.  Both  are  bad.  Si^,— "for  Mooes  aa  being  thq  anfhor,"— "against  Moees  as  tving  the 
author,"  &c. 

Cm  14. — Now,  although  thousands  of  sentences  might  easily  be  quoted,  in  which  the  posses- 
sive case  is  adiuaUy  governed  by  a  partidple,  and  that  partictole  not  taken  m  every  req>ect  as  a 
noun ;  yet  I  imagine,  tbeie  ate,  of  this  Idnd,  fow  examples.  If  any,  the  meaning  of  which  mlofat 
not  be  better  eaganaaed  in  some  other  way.  ^Riere  are  surely  ncne  ammg  all  tiie  examples  wUdi 
are  presented  by  Priestley,  Murray,  and  otiiers,  under  thdr  rule  above.  Kor  would  a  thousand 
such  as  are  there  given,  amount  to  any  proof  of  the  rule,  lliey  are  all  of  them  unreal  or  feigned 
sentences^  made  up  for  the  occamon,  and,  like  most  others  that  are  produced  in  the  uune  way, 
made  up  badly — ^niado  up  after  some  ungrammatical  model  If  a  gentleman  could  possibly  dc* 
mand  a  lady's  meaning  in  such  an  act  as  fAe  hoidimg^p  of  her  train,  he  certainly  would  use  none 
<tf  Priesti^'s  three  qti«8tionB,lrti!d),  with  such  ridiculous  and  uninstructive  pedantry,  are  repeated 
md  expounded  by  lAUiam,  in  his  Hand-Book,  §  481;  but  would  probably  say,  "Madam,  what 
(fe  yoa  msoR  holdhig  up  your  train?"  It  was  folly  for  fte  ^Ktor  tossk  an  other  person,  as  if 
an  otiior  otmld  gueaa  lur  nieanii^  betber  tbm  be.  The  text  with  the  possnuTe  is  therefore  not 
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to  be  corrected  by  mserting  a  bTPbeD  and  an  <!/J  after  Muirajr'a  doctrino  befbro  cited;  ea,  "What 
is  the  meauiog  of  this  lad!f$  hxmiitg^  of  ber  train?"  Uiirray  did  well  to  r^cct  this  example, 
bat  as  a  specimen  of  En^sh,  his  own  is  no  better.  Tbe  question  which  he  o^ks,  ouglit  to  liaro 
been,  "  Why  did  thia  peram  dumiaa  bis  servant  so  hastily  ?"  Fisk  has  it  io  the  rullowiiif^  form : 
"  Wliat  is  tho  reason  of  this  pertovtt  dismissing  his  servant  so  liostily  ?" — English  Grammar 
SimfAifiid,  p.  108.  This  amender  of  gremmara  omits  tho  of  which  Murray  and  otliera  ecrupu- 
loualy  insert  to  govern  the  noun  aervani,  and  boldly  avows  at  once,  what  their  rule  implies,  tlmt, 
"  Participles  are  somotimes  used  both  as  verbs  and  as  nouns  the  samo  time ;  aa,  '  By  the 
minces  changing  the  objeci,'  &c." — !b.,  p.  134;  so  Emmons^a  Gram.y  p.  G4.  But  be  errs  as  much 
as  they,  and  contradicts  twth  himself  and  them.  For  one  oi^ht  latber  to  say,  "  By  the  mauPa 
t^aaging  of  the  object;"  else  changing,  which  "docs  tlie  office  of  a  nonn,"  has  not  truly  "a  cor- 
respondent r^men."  Yet  of  is  useless  after  diamiasiag,  unless  we  take  away  ttio  adverb  by 
which  tbe  participle  is  [vevented  from  becoming  a  noun.  "  Dismi^ing  of  iiia  servant  so  hasiilsj," 
is  in  itself  an  ungrammatical  phrase;  and  nothing  but  to  omit  either  tlic  proposition,  or  the  two 
adverbs,  can  poa^bly  make  it  right  Without  the  latter,  it  may  follow  the  possessive ;  but  with- 
out the  fOTutw,  our  moat  approved  grammara  say  it  cannot  Some  critics,  however,  object  to  tlie 
i;/;  because  tha  diamiaaiag  is  not  tte  aerwmta  act;  bat  thi^  aa  I  shall  hereafter  show,  ia  no  valid 
objectioa :  they  stEcUe  &ff  a  GUso  rulei 

Oos.  15. — Thus  those  authors,  differing  from  one  an  other  as  Ihcy  do,  and  each  contradicting 
himsalf  and  some  of  tix9  rest,  are,  aa  it  would  seem,  all  ^Toug  in  respect  to  tho  wliolo  matter  at 
iaaaa  For  whether  the  phrase  in  question  be  like  Priestley 'a,  or  like  Murray's,  or  Uko  Fisk'ti,  it 
Ib  Btill,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  unlit  to  govern  tlio  possessive  coso ;  bo>cau%,  in  stead 
of  being  a  substantive,  it  is  sometliing  more  tlian  a  participle,  and  yet  they  take  it  substnntivcly. 
They  form  this  phrase  in  many  different  fashions,  and  y^t  each  man  of  tliom  pretends  that  what 
he  approves,  is  Just  like  tbe  construction  of  a  regular  noun :  "  Just  as  we  eaj/,  '  Wliat  is  tho 
reaaon  of  thia  petaon*!  hasty  dismission  of  his  servant'  "-^-Hurray,  and  othav.  "  Jiuf  as 
ws  '  What  ia  the  meaning  of  this  lady's  dresa,'  Ac."— iViesUt7.  Tho  foeamng  <^  a  lady'a 
draaa,  Ibrsootb  I  The  illustration  is  worthy  of  tho  doctrine  tauglit  "  Aa  entire  elawe  of  a  .^.  n- 
Unee,"  substantively  possessed,  is  sufficiently  like  "  the  meaning  ofaladjfa  dreaa,  Jfec."  Cobbctt 
despised  andaofortha,  for  their  lack  of  moaning ;  and  I  Snd  nono  in  this  one,  unless  it  bc<,  "  of 
tinsel  and  offastian."  This  gloss  Uieroforo  I  wholly  disapprove,  judging  tiio  position  nioro  tena- 
ble, to  deny,  if  we  consequently  must,  tliat  cither  a  phrase  or  a  participle,  as  sucli,  can  coa- 
ristentiy  govern  the  possessive  case.  For  whatever  word  or  term  gives  rise  to  tlio  direct  relation 
<^  property,  and  is  rightly  made  to  govern  the  poeaeaaive  case,  ought  in  reason  to  bo  a  twan — 
ought  to  be  the  name  of  some  substance,  quality,  state,  action,  passion,  bcin^,  or  timii^.  Wlioa 
therefore  other  parts  of  speech  assume  tliis  rclatioo,  they  naturally  become  nouns;  aa,  "  Against 
the  day  of  my  burying." — John,  xii,  1.  "Till  the  day  of  his  akowing  unto  IsracL" — Lvke, 
i,  80.  "By  my  oton  shov>iiig."-^Cowper,  Life,  p.  22.  "By  a  fortune  of  my  own  getiing." — 
ib.    "Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay." — Jame3,v,  12.    "Prate  of  mytohiereabouL^^ — Sitak, 

Ob9.  16. — ^The  mvemnkent  of  posseaaivcs  by  "«n^  dauaes,"  or  " aubatmiive phraaes,"  as  they 
are  somstimes  owed,  I  am  persuaded,  may  best  bo  disposed  in  almost  every  inatanccj  by 
diarging  tho  constoiction  with  impropriety  or  awkwardness,  and  substituting  for  it  some  better 
phraseology.  For  example,  our  grammars  atxiund  with  sentences  like  the  following,  and  call 
them  good  English :  (1.)  "  S3  wo  may  either  say,  '  I  remember  it  being  reckoned  a  great  exploit ;' 
or  perhaps  more  elegantly,  '  I  remember  its  being  rcdconcd  a  great  exploit' " — Priestley,  Murray, 
and  others.  Here  both  modes  are  wrong;  the  latter,  especially;  because  it  violates  a  general 
rule  of  syntex,  in  r^ard  to  the  case  of  the  noun  eayioii.  Say.  "  I  remember  :( was  reckoned  a 
great  exploit"  Again :  (2.)  "  We  also  prc^rly  say,  '  This  will  be  the  oBbct  of  the  ptgiiTs  com- 
posing fi«qnent)y.'  —Murray^a  Oram.,  p.  179 ;  and  others.  Better,  "  This  will  bo  tho  cfftTct,  if 
Atf  pupil  compose  frequently."  But  this  sontenoe  iafi^itioua,  and  one  may  doubt  wlietlier  good 
aatbora  can  be  found  who  use  compose  or  composing  aa  being  intransitive.  (3.)  "  What  can  be 
the  reason  of  the  oommittae'a  having  ddayed  this  business  1" — Murray's  Key,  p.  223.  Say,  "  Why 
hose  the  eommitise  delayed  this  business  ?"  (4.)  "  What  can  be  the  cause  of  tho  parUam^nTs  neg- 
Uetinj  BO  important  a  business?" — Bj.,  p.  195.  Say,  "  Why  does  the  parliament  neglect  so  im- 
portant a  business  7"  (6.)  "  The  time  of  WHUam'a  making  tho  experiment,  at  length  oirived." 
—A,  p.  105.  8aj,  ^e  time  for  Wiiiiam  to  make  tho  experiment,  at  length  arrived."  (G.)  "  I 
hope  thia  is  the  last  time  of  my  acting  so  imprudently." — Jb.,  p.  263.  Say,  "  I  hope  I^tad  never 
again  ad  so  imprudently."  (7.)  "If  I  were  to  give  a  reason  for  their  baking  ao  mU,  it  would  be, 
that  they  rise  early." — lb.,  p.  263,  8:iy,  "  I  should  attribute  their  heaUhful  appearana  to  thdr 
early  rising."  (6.)  "  The  tutor  said,  that  diligence  and  application  to  study  were  nwssary  to 
our  becoming  good  scbohirs." — Otoper'a  Gram.,  p.  145.  Hero  ia  an  anomaly  in  the  construction 
of  the  noun  scholars.  Say,  "  Tho  tutor  said,  that  dUigeni  applicaiion  to  study  was  necessary  to 
our  aaeeess  in  learnitig."  (9.)  "  The  reason  of  his  having  acted  in  the  Tnanner  he  did,  was  not  fully 
explained." — Mwray^a  Key,  p.  263,  This  author  has  a  very  singular  mode  of  giving  "strenoth" 
to  weak  sentencea  The  &ix\ty  text  here  was,  "The  reaaon  why  he  acted  in  the  manner  he  did, 
was  not  faHy  explidned." — Murray's  Exerdsea,  p.  131.  Ttds  ia  mudi  better  than  the  other,  but 
I  should  choose  to  say,  "The  reason  of  hia  condud  was  not  fiilly  explained,"  For,  surely,  tbe 
"one  idea  or  drcumstance"  of  his  "having  acted  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  act,"  may  be 
qtute  as  forcibly  named  by  the  ooe  wcnrd  cowAtc^  as  by  all  this  verbiage,  this"  aubBtantive  phrasev'' 
or  "  entire  daose^"  of  such  cumbrous  length. 
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Obs.  17. — The  foregoing  obBervatI(Hia  tend  to  ebow,  that  the  government  of  posseaaivea  I17 
partidplea,  is  in  general  a  cooBtniction  Uttle  to  bo  coumendod,  if  at  all  allowed.  I  thus  nairor 
down  the  application  of  the  principle,  but  do  not  hereby  determine  it  to  be  altogether  wrtmg. 
lliere  are  otiier  arguments,  both  for  and  agwnst  the  doctrine,  which  must  bo  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, before  we  can  fullj  decide  the  question.  The  doable  construcUon  which  may  be  given  to 
infliutiTe  Terbi;  the  Greek  idiom  irbich  allows  to  such  verba  an  article  before  them  and  an 
oMecUve  after  them;  the  mixed  characta-  of  the  Latin  gerund,  part  noun,  part  verb ;  the  use  or 
Bumtitution  of  the  participle  in  English  for  the  gerund  in  Latin ; — all  tiiese  affoti  so  many  reosonfl 
by  analogy,  for  allowing  that  oar  partidple — except  it  be  the  perfect — since  it  paiticipates  the 
properties  of  a  verb  and  a  noun,  as  well  as  those  of  a  verb  and  an  adjective,  may  imite  in  itself 
a  double  construction,  and  be  taken  substantively  in  one  relation,  and  partidpially  in  an  other. 
Accordingly  some  grammarians  so  define  it;  and  many  writers  so  use  it ;  both  parties  disr^aid- 
ing  the  ^stinction  between  the  partidple  and  the  partidpial  noun,  and  justifying  the  construction 
of  the  fOTmer,  not  only  as  a  ijroper  partidple  after  its  noun,  and  as  a  gerundive  after  its  pr^ 
ontion;  not  only  as  a  partici[riiu  a^ective  before  its  noun,  and  as  a  particiirial  noun,  in  ue 
regular  syittax  of  a  noon ;  but  also  as  a  mixed  term,  in  the  double  character  of  noun  and  parti' 
ci^atonce.  Norare  these  its  (mly  uses;  for.Bft^an  auxQiary,  it  is  the  main  verb ;  and  in  a 
few  instances,  it  passes  Into  a  preposition,  an  adverb,  or  something  else.  Thug  have  wo  from  the 
verb  a  single  derivative,  which  lairly  ranks  with  about  half  tlie  diflfercnt  parts  of  speech,  and 
takes  distinct  constructions  even  more  numerous ;  and  yet  these  authors  scruple  not  to  make  of 
it  a  hybiidoos  thin^  neither  participio  nor  no:m,  but  constructively  both.  "But  this,"  says 
Lowth,  "iaincoDEustont;  let  it  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  abide  by  its  proper  constmo- 
tion." — Chvm.,  p.  82.  And  so  say  I — as  asserting  the  general  principle,  and  leaving  the  reader 
to  jadge  of  its  exceptions.  Because,  without  this  mongrel  character,  the  partidple  in  our  language 
lus  a  muttiplidty  of  uses  unparalleled  in  any  other ;  and  because  it  seldom  happens  that  the  idea 
intended  by  this  double  construction  may  not  be  otherwise  expressed  more  elegantiy.  But  if  it 
sometimes  seem  proper  that  the  gerundive  partidple  should  be  allowed  to  govern  the  possessive 
case,  no  exception  to  my  rule  is  needed  for  Uiq par aing  of  such  posseesive;  because  wbatevn  is 
invested  with  such  government  whether  ri^tfy  or  wrongly,  is  aaatimed  as  "  the  name  of  some- 
thing possessed." 

Ob&  18. — The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  in  the  use  of  partkipial  nonn^  the  diBtinotkm 
<tf  voice  in  the  partidple  ia  sometimes  disregarded.  Thu^  "  Against  the  day  of  my  bwying,'" 
moans.  "  Against  the  day  of  my  ieing  frurtai."  But  in  this  instance  the  usual  noon  buHcil  or 
funercU  would  have  been  better  than  either :  "  Against  the  day  of  my  burial."  I.  e.,  "  In  diem 
fuaerationis  nucB." — Baa.  "  In  diem  wpateirts  mea." — Louden,  "'EiQi^vijfiipavToi;  tvra^iaa- 
fiou  iimi."—John,  lit,  1.  In  an  other  text,  this  noun  is  very  prt^rly  ured  for  the  Greek  infini- 
tive, and  the  Latin  gerund :  as,  "  For  my  buriaL" — J/ott^  xxvi,  12.  "  Ad  fmeraniium  me." — 
Baa.  "Ad«g)dfeadt(T»ill&  — .^ewden.  Lifenally:  "Jbr  fruryM;  me."  *' ITpSc  r& /vra^wnu /f?." 
STearly :  "  to  Aotw  me  haried.*^  Kot  all  that  is  allowable,  Is  commendable ;  and  if  either  of 
the  uocompounded  terms  be  found  a  fit  substitute  for  the  compound  portidpial  nous,  it  is  better 
to  dispense  with  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  disabnilarity  to  other  nouns :  as,  "Which  mdy  pro- 
ceed upon  the  queaUotCa  being  begged." — Bort^'a  Worla,  ToL  iii,  p.  361.  Better,  "Which  only 
proceed  upon  a  begging  of  the  qwsUon."  "  The  Icing's  having  conquered  in  the  battle,  established 
ids  throne." — NixotCa  Parser,  p.  128.  Better,  "The  king's  conquering  in  the  battle:"  £»',  in  the 
partidi^  noun,  the  distinction  tmae,  or  of  previous  completim,  is  as  needless  as  that  of  Trace. 
**  The  fleefa  heariag  aaited  prevented  matiny."— A,  p.  t8.  Better,  "  The  9aSing  ^  the>«^"— ot, 
"'^^fteeCtnmJmg!'  ha.  "Ilwfrmce'f  &^  miriiarad  exdted  then- pitf."— Better,  "The 
prince't  murder  exdted  tii^  iadignalion.'* 

Obs.  19. — ^In  some  Instances,  as  it  appears,  not  a  little  difflcolty  is  experienced  by  oar  gram- 
mariansi  respecting  tiie  addition  or  the  omission  of  the  possessive  ogn,  the  tenninational  apos- 
trophic  a,  which  in  noons  Is  the  cffdinary  index  of  the  possessive  case.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  every  possessive  is  governed,  or  ought  to  bo  governed,  by  some  noun  expressed  or  under- 
stood, except  such  as  (without  the  possessive  sign)  are  put  in  iqipoeitionwith  others  so  governed; 
and  for  every  poaaeanve  termination  there  most  be  a  snniato  governing  word,  which,  f  It  la  not 
expressed,  la  shown  by  the  possessive  sign  to  be  underatood.  The  possessive  sign  Itself  may 
and  must  be  omitted  in  ccrtfun  cases ;  but,  because  It  can  never  be  inserted  or  discarded  without 
BDggesting  or  discarding  a  governing  noun,  it  is  never  omitted  by  eUqma,  as  Buchanan,  Murray, 
Nixon,  and  many  others,  erroneously  teach.  The  four  lines  of  Note  2d  below,  are  euffldent  to 
show,  In  every  instance,  when  it  most  be  used,  and  when  omitted ;  but  Murray,  after  as  many 
octavo  pages  on  the  pointy  still  leaves  it  perplexed  and  undetermined.  If  a  person  knows  what 
he  means  to  say,  let  him  ezpreas  It  accorduq;  to  the  Note,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  use  just  as  many 
apostrophes  and  Esses  as  he  oughL  How  absurd  then  la  that  common  doctrine  of  %norance, 
whidi  Nixon  has  gathered  (torn  Allen  and  Murray,  his  chief  oracles !  "  If  aeverai  nouns  in  the 
ffenitive  case,  are  immediately  connected  by  a  conjunction,  the  apostrophic  a  is  annexed  to  the  but, 
but  underatood  to  the  rest ;  as,  Neither  John  (I  e.  John's)  ax  Mza^s  book&" — EngHsh  Pamr,  p. 
115.  The  author  gives  fifteen  other  examples  like  thie^  all  of  them  bad  EngUah,  or  at  any  rate, 
not  adapted  to  the  sense  which  he  intends  1 

Obs.  20. — The  possessive  case  generally  comes  immediotteliy  before  the  governing  noun,  ex- 
pressed or  understood ;  as,  "  AH  na(ur«'«  difierence  keeps  aU  nature^a  peace." — Pope,  "Iddyl 
be  OAm  (L  e.,  thywM)  the  ChriaHm't  walk."— C9kr.  Obaerver.   "Some  c£  .^ehyia^a  Ipl^] 
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and  Euripideia  plays  aro  opened  in  this  manner." — Blair's  Bhet^  p.  159.  And  in  this  order  one 
possessive  Bumctimes  goveran  au  other;  aa,  "  Pbier'a  wife's  moOter ;" — "i'duT*  filter's  — Btbia, 
^itTto  this  general  principle  of  arrangement,  there  are  some  exceptiooa :  as, 

1.  When  ttw  governing  noun  has  au  ai^jectiTe^  this  may  iatervene;  aa,  "Flora'a  earliest  smdlaJ* 
•^Milttm.      Ot  maa^s  first  disobedience." — Jd.   In  the  following  phrase  from  the  Spectator, 
*'0f  WJfa  last  nvjh£s  lecture,"  it  is  not  very  clear,  whether  WiiCs  is  governed  by  wghta  or 
tenure;  yet  it  violates  a  general  principle  of  our  grammar,  to  suppose  the  latter ;  becaiutv  on  this 
supposition,  two  possesaivea,  each  having  the  s^n,  will  be  governed  by  one  noun. 

2.  When  the  possessive  is  affinnod  or  denied ;  as,  "  The  book  is  fmne,  and  not  Jolm's."  Bat 
here  the  governing  noun  may  be  auppUed  in  iu  proper  place;  and,  in  soino  such  instoocea,  it  must 
be,  else  a  pronoun  turtho  rert)  will  be  the  <x^  goren^nff  word:  as,  "Ye  are  Chritfa  [disciple^ 
or  people] ;  and  Christ  is  OocPa"  [son]. — Sl  AuU.  Wltwier  this  [dirasoology  is  thus  diiptical  or 
not,  is  quastioaabie.   See  Obs.  4tU,  in  tiiia  series. 

3.  Wb^a  the  case  occurs  without  tlio  sign,  either  by  oppoeitioD  or  by  coonezton ;  as,  "In  her 
irothsr  Absalorn'a  house." — Bibli.  "David  and  Jonatlian^a  friendship." — Allen.  Adam  and 
Svis  morning  hymn." — Dr.  Aah.  "  Behold  tiio  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  is  Uie  Lord's 
tliy  Ood," — Dei^.,  x,  14.  For  jmoca  and  quiet'a  sake." — Otwper.  "  To  tho  beginuing  of  Xing 
James  the  f\rafa  reign." — BoUnybroki,  on  HiaL,  p.  32. 

Obs.  21. — The  possessive  case  U  in  gener^  (though  not  always)  equivalent  to  tho  |vepoaition 
tif  and  the  effective;  as,  "  Judas  Isnriot,  Simo»'»  son."— JoAa,  xUi,  2.  "  2b  Judas  Isaaiiot^ 
the  son  o/*  Simon." — lb.,  xiii,  36.  On  aoooant  (tf  this  one-sided  eqaivaleoco,  many  grunmarians 
erroneously  reckon  the  latter  to  be  a  "gejutiw  eaae"  as  well  as  the  former.  But  they  ought  to 
remember,  that  tho  preposition  a  used  more  frequently  than  the  possessve,  and  in  a  variety  of 
senses  that  cannot  b9  interpreted  by  this  case ;  bo,  "  0/  some  of  the  books  of  oach  of  these  classes 
of  Utcraturo,  a  catalogue  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  woric" — L.  i^rray'a  Oram.,  p.  ITS. 
Uurray  calls  tins  a  "  laborious  mode  of  oqroasion,"  and  doubtless  it  might  be  a  little  improved 
by  substituting  in  fiv  the  third  but  my  argument  is,  that  the  meaning  ocmTeyed  cannot  be 
expressed  by  poaseadveB.  The  notion  that  forma  a  genitive  case,  led  Prtestloy  to  suggest,  that 
our  lac^age  adooita  a  " doubta  gaaitive as,  '"Hiis  book^my  frieruPa." — Prie^iey^a  Gram.,  p. 
71,  "-it  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's." — Ib^  p.  73.  "Ttiis  exactness  of  Jus." — Stebke: 
ib.  The  doctrine  has  since  passed  into  neariy  all  our  grammars;  yet  is  there  nodoublecase  here, 
as  I  shall  presently  show. 

Obs.  22. — Where  the  governing  noun  cannot  be  easily  mistaken,  it  is  often  omitted  by  ellipsis: 
aa,  "At  tho  alderman's"  [house];—" St.  Paul's"  [cftwvA] ; — "A  book  of  my  brother's"  [Aoo&s]; — 
"  A  subject  of  the  emperor's"  [ntJ^'ocl*]; — "A  friend  of  mine;"  i.  ^  oitt  of  my  frtmda.  "Shall 
we  say  that  Sacri&di^  was  a  pure  invention  of  Adiim,%  or  of  <kuA  or  AMsf^-^LeaUe,  on  7)fllua, 
p.  93.  That  is— of  Adam's  tnvmiiona,  or  of  Cain  or  Abel's  invoiUoita.  The  Ber.  David  Blair, 
un^Ia  to  resolve  this  phraseology  to  bis  own  sada&ctiou,  absurdly  seta  it  down  among  what  be 
calls  "  EaEM)»B0D3  OR  vuLOAE  PHRASBS."  Ilis  examples  aro  these :  "  A  poem  of  Pope's;" — "  A 
soldier  of  the  king's;" — ''That  is  a  horse  of  my  other's." — Blair's  Practical  Oram.,  p.  110,  111. 
He  ou^t  to  havo  supplied  the  plural  nouns,  poems,  soldiers,  horses.  This  is  tho  true  explanation 
of  ^  ttie  "double  genitives"  which  oar  grammarians  discover;  for  when  tho  first  noun  is  parti- 
tive, it  naturally  suggests  more  or  other  uings  of  the  same  kind,  belonging  to  this  poasoaaor;  and 
when  such  is  not  the  mnanttiyj  this  oonstrootion  is  improper.  In  tho  blowing  example,  tlio  noun 
eyu  is  underatood  after  iU>; 

"  Ev*n      the  varrtor'a  ayaa;  were  forced  to  yield. 
That  saw,  without  a  tear,  I^iarsafia'a  field."— A>tw'«  Lacan,  B.  Tiii,  L  lU. 

OBa  23.— When  two  or  more  nouns  of  the  poesesdve  form  aro  in  any  way  connected,  they 
usually  refer  to  things  individually  different  but  of  the  same  name ;  and  when  such  is  the  mean- 
ing, the  governing  noun,  which  wo  always  suppress  somewhere  to  avoid  tautology,  is  underslood 
wherever  tho  si^n  is  added  without  it;  as,  "A  failier's  or  mother's  sister  ia  an  aunt" — Dr. 
Webster.  That  is,  "A  father's  sister  or  a  mother's  sister  is  an  aunt"  "In  the  same  com- 
memorative acts  of  the  senate,  were  thy  name,  tliy  father's,  thy  brother's,  and  the  emperor's." — 
^sflo&M,  Vol  i,  p.  231. 

"From  Stiles'a  pocket  into  Nokes'a"  [pocket].-— /ZtidiJnM,  B.  iii,  C.  iii,  1.  715. 
Add  Nature's,  Custom's,  Beaton's,  PaasionlB  attile."— Pope,  Brit.  Poeis,  Vol  vi,  p.  383. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  examples  the  governing  noon  is  mngular;  and,  certainly,  It 
must  be  so,  with  more  than  one  poaaeasuve  ngn,  we  mean  to  represent  each  possessor  as  having 
or  possessiDg  but  one  object  If  the  noun  be  made  plural  where  it  is  expi^eed,  it  will  also  be 
idmal  where  it  ia  impUed.  It  Is  good  Eng^  toaqr,  "A  fatha's  at  m^htfa  «Mers  are  amits;" 
but  tiie  meaning  Is,  "A  fither's  nsterv  or  a  mother's  dsterg  are  annts."  But  a  reomt  school  critic 
teaches  differently,  thus :  "  When  diff^nt  things  of  the  same  name  tjelong  to  different  possesson, 
thengn  should  be  annexed  to  cadi ;  aa,  Jdoriw',  Daoiea',  and/VrWna'  Arithmetics;!  e^  three  dijpsr- 
mi  bo<Aa." — ^Kncer's  Oram.,  p.  47.  Here  the  example  is  flctitioas,  and  has  almost  aa  many  erpora 
as  words.  It  would  be  much  better  English  to  say,  "  Adama's,  Daviess,  and  Perkina's  ArUhmetic ;" 
though  the  olgoctive  form  with  o/ would,  perhaps,  be  atiU  more  agreeable  for  these  pecuHar  names. 
E^wncer,  whose  Grammar  abounds  with  useless  repetitions,  repeats  his  note  else^ere,  with  the 
Sowing  illostrationB:  "K  g.  (Hmateai's  and  Omatocl^a  PbiIoe(^e&  Ooulrffs  Adam'a  Jjsixa. 
Grammar."— /&,  p.  106.  The  latter  example  is  no  better  smtedtolus  text,  than  "  Jester's  tvC^s 
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lMAer;"uidtikefonDwi8fitonl7toine«ii,  "Olnutead'ai^aMtfAtM&Dd  Gomatock's  Phikaop 
To  epeik  ut  the  two  books  only,  mj,  "  Olmstead's  I^Hoaophy  and  Comstock's." 

Obs.  24. — The  poaMedTe  rign  ia  toaMSma  annexed  to  that  part  of  a  compound  name,  vbich 
is,  of  itself  is  the  otyective  case ;  m,  "At  tm  faUier-in-laiB'a  reaideoce."  Uete,  "^f  tte  rwttfenee 
o/hisfiMer-m-lmn"  would  be  quite  as  agreeable;  and,  aa  for  the  plural,  one  would  liardly  tiiink 
c£  saying,  "  ^a's  wedding  parties  are  usually  held  at  their  ftOhers-ut-law's  houses."  'When  the 
oompoifad  is  formed  with  of,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  particle,  the  poflBeeave  sign  is  some- 
times added  as  above ;  and  yet  the  hyphen  is  not  commonly  inserted  in  the  phrase,  as  I  think  it 
ought  to  be.  Examinee :  "  The  duke  (rf"  Bridgewater's  canal ;" — "  The  bishop  of Landaff's  cxcel- 
leat  book "  The  Lord  ma^  of  London's  autbori^ — *'  The  c^itain  of  the  guard's  house." — 
Jfomiy*«  Gnan^  p.  1T6.  "The  Bishop  of  Gambray's  writinga  on  eloquence.''— £/a;r'9  libel,,  p. 
S«6.  "  The  bard  <^  Lomond's  lay  Is  done."— QMem'«  Wake,  p.  99.  "For  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
ttite."--Lvke,  xviii,  29.  "Ofthe  diildxenof  larael's  half."— Awnfters,  xxsi,  SO.  IVimthcseex- 
amplea  it  would  seem,  that  the  poaseaHiTe  dgn  has  a  kss  intimate  alliance  tt-ith  tlie  possessive 
case,  than  with  the  gDveming  noun ;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  dependence  las  close  than  that  of  the 
ofcjectivB  noUD  whidi  here  assumes  it.  And  aiace  the  two  nouns  here  eo  intimately  joined  by  of, 
cannot  be  explained  a^iaratdy  as  Ibrmiag  two  cases,  but  must  be  parsed  together  as  one  name 
governed  in  U»  usual  way,  I  should  cither  adopt  some  other  phraseology,  oe  write  the  compotmd 
teniBwHh  hyphens^  thus:  "tbo  J0tdce-of-I)rjlg«w<aer'9  otnal-, — "The  Bi^op-of-Lmdaff'aeTixl- 
lent  book ;" — "  The  Sard^Lomm^a  lay  is  dcme."  But  there  ia  commonly  some  bc-ttcr  mode  of 
oorrecting  such  phrases.  Witii  deference  to  Uurray  and  ethos,  "  Hie  King  of  Great  SriMn'a 
pnrogative,''*  ia  but  an  untoward  way  of  saying,  "  The  prerogative  tf  Oie  British  Kivg ;"  and, 
"  71te  Lord  mayor  of  Londo^a  mtOwrily,"  may  quite  as  well  bo  written,  "  The  authority  of  Lon- 
don's Lord  Mayor"  Blair,  who  for  brevity  robs  the  ..IrcAtHshop  of  half  his  title,  might  as  well 
have  said,  "AA«Im'«  writangson  eloquence."  "  J'ropier  regmtm  Dei,"  might  have  been  rendered, 
"fVT  the  kingdmno/  God;"— "For  the  takecf  the  kingdom  of  God;"— or,  "For  the  Eake  of 
OotPaUngtam."  And  in  heu  of  the  other  text^  we  might  say,  "  Of  the  israeb«»' hnlC" 

Obs.  S6. — "  UtUe  explanatory  ciroumstanoes,"  says  Priestley,  "are  particularly  awkward  be- 
tween the  genitive  eaae,  and  the  word  which  usually  follows  it;  as,  'She  began  to  extol  the 
&nna^  aasheeaUedhiTu,  excellent  understanding.'  Harriet  Watsou,  Vol.  i,  p.  2t." — lYtertley'a 
Oram.,  p  174.  Murray  assumes  this  remark,  and  adds  reqtecting  the  example,  ."It  ought  to  be, 
'the  excellent  understanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she  called  him.'  "—ifurray'e  Gram.,  p.  175. 
Interaertions  of  this  kind  are  aa  uncc»nmon  as  they  are  uncouth.  Uurray,  it  seems,  found  none 
fcrhiBE:KTGue^  but  made  up  a  couple  to  suit  bis  purpose.  The  fiiillowing  might  have  answered 
as  well  fiv an  other:  "Uonsiour  D'aoer  observes,  that  Zcno'a  (the  Fotmdcr  «  the  Beet,)  opinion 
was  Fiur  and  Ddbn»ble  in  these  Fohits." — CotUer'a  Antoninua,  p.  ii. 

Obs.  26. — It  ia  so  usual  a  practice  in  our  language,  to  put  the  possepsiro  sign  always  and  only 
where  the  two  ierma  of  the  possessive  relation  meet,  that  this  ending  is  li&blc  to  be  added  to  any 
adjunct  which  can  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  fonncr  noun  or  name ;  as,  (1.)  "  The  court-martic^a 
violent  proceedmgs."  Here  the  plural  would  be  courta-marlial ;  but  the  posscGsive  sign  must  be 
at  the  end.  (2.)  "In  Benry  the  Eighth's  time."— TToifefr'*  Key,  Jnirod,  p.  11.  This  phrase  can 
be  justified  only  by  suppoong  the  adjective  a  port  of  the  name.  Better,  "  In  the  time  of  Heniy 
the  Kgbth."  (3.)  "And  strei^;thened  with  a  year  or  two'a  o^"— Zioc^  on  ^acaUott,  ^  6. 
Here  (too'«  is  put  fiMr  (wo  yedra;  and,  I  think,  improperty:  because  the  s^  is  such  as  aoits  the 
former  noun,  and  not  the  ploral.  Better,  "  And  strengthened  with  a  year's  age  or  more?'  The 
word  two  however  is  declinable  as  a  noun,  and  possibly  it  may  bo  so  taken  in  Locke's  phrase. 
(4.)  "  This  rule  ia  often  infiinged,  by  the  com  obaiiuit^a  not  being  proper}y  <Uttingviahed  ftota  cer- 
taht  forms  of  expression  apparently  aim&tr  to  it" — Mirray'a  Oram.,  p.  155 ;  Fisk%  113 ;  Jn^er- 
aoWs,  210.  Here  the  possessive  ngn,  being  appended  to  a  distinct  adjective,  and  followed  by 
notUng  that  can  be  called  a  noun,  is  empk^ed  as  absoidly  as  tt  well  csn  be  Sajr,  "This  nileis 
often  infringed  by  an  improper  use  of  me  nominative  aMolnte;"  for  this  is  preaeely  what  these 
authors  mean.  (5.)  "The  participle  is  distinguished  team  the  adjective  by  the  former'a  expreatiHg 
idea  of  time,  and  the  latier'a  denoting  onjy  a  gueiliiy." — Mtrray'a  Gram.,  p.  G6 ;  FUl^s,  82; 
IngeraotTt,  45 ;  £hnmona\  C4 ;  Alger's,  28.  This  is  liable  to  nearly  the  same  objections.  Bay, 
'*The  partidple  differs  Ihnn  an  aidjective  by  expressmg  the  idea  of  time,  whereas  the  adjective 
denotes  only  a  quality."  (6.)  "  The  rehUives  that  and  aa  differ  fhnu  tcho  and  wAtcA  in  the  farmer'a 
not  being  immeetiai^  joined  to  &e  governing  word." — Ntxania  JParaer,  p.  140.  This  is  still  worse, 
because  formet'a,  which  is  Uke  a  singular  noon,  has  here  a  plural  meaning ;  namely,  "  in  the 
former  terma'  not  heing,'^  £c.  Say — "  in  thai  (he  former  never  fiUow  the  govemii^  wonL" 

Qm.  27.— The  poesesdve  termination  Is  so  far  flmn  beii^  liable  to  suppression  by  ^tipata, 
agreeably  to  the  nonsense  of  those  interpreters  who  will  have  it  to  be  "vndersiood"  wherever  the 

*  It  !■  renurkUrfe,  that  LtDdley  Wnmy,  with  all  hla  cKra  In  revldiig  hia  vork,  did  Dot  spe  the  innntlttenetf 
of  hia  initmctioQi  In  relation  to  phruM  of  Uili  kind.  First  he  copies  Lowth'a  doctrine,  lltoritlly  nnd  annny. 
monsl)',  from  the  Doctor's  ITth  page,  thos :  "When  the  thing  to  which  anoOier  i§  aiiid  to  Irelong,  ia  fxpreaaad 
hy  a  ctreamlo«Qtton,  or  bv  mang  tmru,  the  rign  of  the  poaaeMlTa  cue  it  oommonltf  addad  to  the  but  terra :  m, 
"The  HRfT  of  Onat  Brvatiit  domlatona.' "— JTumiii'a  Oram.,  8ro,  p.  to  Afterwarda  he  coademna  tUai 
"  The  word  in  the  genitive  caao  la  frequently  flaoed  ufbopkblt  ;  aa,  '  ThU  fhct  appmrs  tnm  T)r.  Ptaraon  ef 
AhTKfnfrAcm's  ezpariments.'  It  ahonld  be, 'from  the  sxperiinentiQ/ i>r.  Aorton  of  BinnlDgbain.' "—/I.,  p. 
Va.  And  again  he  makes  It  neoonary :  "  A  phraae  In  vueh  the  worda  are  ao  oonneeted  and  dependent  aa  l» 
admit  of  nopaoM  beftirt!  the  mnelurion,  tiMMaorito  reairirM  the  nnltlT*  dgn  at  ornmr  the  end  if  (AaiiArow.* 


admit  or  no  paoM  benro  tne  ooneiuaion,  tiMMsantjr  refinrM  toe  nniOT*  aign  oi  or  nottr  we  cna  v  inojiRnM*.- 
H,«Wbon  prerogatlTe  ialtf  ItlatbeH»(trOrMtMeafn*a,-^*Tlntlatlw  diiJbt (/ AMirnMMr*'  oanalt"* 
*B.— A,  p.  n<.  lathtranotcoiitiadlBUBBln  lliMsliiiUmUoBiT 
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case  occurs  without  it,  that  on  the  cootrary  it  is  Bometimea  retained  where  there  is  an  actual  sap- 
preKoon  of  ttie  noun  to  which  it  belongs.   Tliis  appears  to  be  the  case  whenever  the  pronominal 
adjectives  former  and  laUerare  inflected,  as  aboTe.   The  inflection  of  these,  however,  seems  to  be 
□oedless,  and  may  well  be  redconod  improper.    But,  in  the  following  line,  the  a^ective  degantiy 
takes  the  sign ;  beoauae  thwe  is  an  cUlpsis  of  both  nouns ;  poor'a  haag  put  fbr  poor  mm'j^  and 
the  governing  noun  joiu  being  understood  after  it:  "  The  neh  man's  Joya  incnan,  the  poor't 
decay." — Goldamiih.   So,  In  the  loUowiug  exomp^  ffitiUy'a  is  put  for  guUt^  peirtoiCt : 
"  Tet,  wise  and  rigiitcoos  ever,  sconta  to  boar 
HhQ  fixd's  fixid  wiahe^  or  the  ipiiltifa  prayer."— .Row^f  Luean,  B.  T,  L  IfiS. 
This  is  a  poetical  licmae;  and  othen  at »  like  uture  are  Ksoetimes  met  with.   Our  poets  use 
the  possessive  case  much  more  frequently  than  [ffoae  writen^  and  ocoialMially  hifleot  wiirds  that 
■re  oltoge^er  invariable  in  proso ; 

"  Eager  that  last  great  <diance  of  war  he  widta, 
Where  ei&er't  faH  detenoines  both  their  fates."— iMi,  B.  vi,  L  13. 
Ona  28, — ^To  avoid  a  concmrence  of  hiaaing  sounds,  the  «  of  the  poesesaivo  singular  is  some- 
times omitted,  and  the  apoetropho  alone  retained  to  marit  the  case :  aa,  ''For  cona^enaf  sake." — ■ 
Bible.  "Maes'  minister."—/*.  "/Ww'  room."— i6.  "  Ac/aOea'  vrratW—Pope.  "  Skirca' 
walls." — CWiina.  "  I^icuru^  sty." — BeaUie.  "Douglaa'  daughter."— &»«.  "For  Bougla^ 
take." — lb.  "  To  his  mistras'  eyebrow."— SftoL  This  is  a  sort  of  poetic  license,  as  is  n^geeted 
in  tiie  16th  Ofaeerration  upon  the  Qmm  ot  Nouu,  in  the  Etymology.  Ilut  in  prose  the  elision 
should  be  very  niaringly  indulged  ;  it  is  in  general  less  agreeable,  as  well  as  leas  proper,  than  the 
regular  form,  where  is  the  propriety  of  sayii^  Hicke'  Sermona,  JBarnea'  Notes,  Kamea'  Elements, 
Adams'  Ledurea,  Joaephva'  Worka,  while  we  so  uniformly  say,  in  Ckarlea'a  reij/n,  ^  Jamea'a 
Palace,  and  the  hke?  The  following  ezunplea  are  right:  "  At  'Westminster  and  ilicka'a  HalL" — 
ffudibraa.  "Lord  Kamea'a  Elemeota  of  CritidsoL"— Jfornty'*  Sequel,  p.  331.  "Of  BiOieit^a 
allegorical  pictures."— ^asUft  "  With  leipect  to  Bun^a  early  eduoatioo."- i)t(9aU  Stewart. 
"Jmerates'«  pomp;"— "2>smMa«»a9'«  life."- Alofr**  JOuL,  p.  242.  "The  repoee  of  .^tcurw'f 
gods."— 1!^»'«ir«&.  aram.t  P-  93. 

**ToJ)ou^a  obBcore  abode."— Avfl^  X.  L.,  C.  iii,  st  28. 
Sudi  was  the  Bouglaa'a  command." — IiL,      C.    sL  38. 

Oas.  39. — Some  of  our  grammarians,  drawing  broad  amdusioDB  from  a  few  particalar  exam- 
ples, falsely  teach  as  lollows:  "  When  a  Bognlar  noun  ends  in  aa,  the  apoabopbe  tmly  is  added; 
as,  '  For  j^oodnsM' sake:' except  the  word  wuness;  as,  'The  u^biea*'«  te^imony.'  When  a  noun 
in  the  possessive  case  ends  in  ence,  the  a  is  omitted,  but  the  apostrophe  is  retiJnod ;  a.^  *  For  con- 
aciettc^  sak&'" — Kirkham'a  Oratn.,  p.  49;  Hamlin'a,  16;  Smith'a  New  Gram.,  47.*  Of  principles 
or  inferences  very  much  like  these^  is  Uie  whole  system  of  "  Indaetive  Orammar''  essentially 
made  up^  But  is  it  not  plun  that  hmrmft,  eiAesia,  peemiay  eomka^a,  and  many  other  w(vda  a 
the  same  fixm,  are  as  good  EogliBh  aa  wUneaa'af  Did  not  Jane  West  write  justly,  "She  made 
an  attempt  to  look  in  at  the  dear  dutdieaa'a  f" — Letters  to  a  Lady,  p.  96.  Does  not  the  Bible  epeak 
ocHTectly  of  "anaaa'a  head,"  sold  at  a  great  price? — 2  Kings,  vi,  25.  Is  Bums  also  wrong,  about 
"misa's  fine  binardi,"  and  "miaa'a  bonnat" — Poems,  ^.  44.  Or  did  Scott  write  inaccurately, 
whose  guide  "Led  slowly  through  the  j^oM'a  Jaws?" — Lady  of  the  Lake,j>.  121.  So  much  for  the 
as;  Dor  is  the  rule  for  tiie  termioatioa  ettce,  or  (as  Smith  has  it)  nee,  moro  true.  iVmce'4  and 
thoB^t  are  as  good  posseastves  as  any ;  and  so  are  the  following : 

"  lltat  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey; 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Proeidene^a  sway."— PameB^ 

"And  sweat  Bmm^neia  mild  conunaDd." — Lord  LytOeton. 

"Z  beard  ttie  Jone^c  ddrering  cnub, 
As  irtien  the  irttirlwind  rends  the  ash."- Waltgr  Scott 

Oaa.  30.— Tie  most  oommon  rule  now  in  uso  for  the  constructioQ  of  the  poasesdve  case,  is  a 
dured  from  the  old  code  of  I«tin  grammar;  "  One  substantive  governs  another,  signifying  a  (UC^ 
ent  thing,  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case." — L.  Mwray'a  Side  X.  This  canon  not  only  leaves 
occasion  for  an  additional  one  respecting  pronouns  of  the  possesKve  case,  but  it  is  also  obscure  in 
its  phraseology,  and  too  negligent  of  the  varioos  modes  in  whkh  nouns  may  come  tt^ther  in 
English,  All  nouns  used  adjectively,  and  many  that  are  compounded  together,  seem  to  form  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  But  who  can  limit  or  enumerate  these  e»»$)<iofu/  Different  combinations  of 
nouna  have  so  often  little  w  no  diflbrence  <tf  moaning,  or  relation  to  each  otlier,  and  so  frequeotiy 
is  the  very  same  Tocal  expresrion  written  variooaly  by  our  best  sdiolara,  and  ablest  lexicographers, 
that  in  many  ordmary  instances  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  determine  who  or  what  is  right 
Thus,  o-i  the  authori^  of  Johnson,  one  might  write,  a  stone's  coat,  or  stone's  throw ;  but  Webster 
has  it,  stones-cast,  OT  atones'throw ;  UnanAeiT,  stoaeeast,  sto7iet?a-ow;  Chalraera,  stonescasi;  Worces- 
ter, stone'a-cost  So  Johnson  and  Chalmers  write  stonesmitMe,  a  bird;  Webster  has  it,  sioTuPs- 
mickle;  yet,  all  three  refer  to  Ainaworth  as  then-  authority,  and  his  word  is  stone-amickk :  litUe- 
ton  has  it  stone-jmfcft.    Johnson  and  Chalmers  write,  popeseye  and  ahe^'s  eye;  Walker,  Maunder, 

*  AUto  fframmarian  tell*  ni:  "/»  nooiiB  ondlng  tn  m  and  m,  tho  otharaU  not  »dded;  u.  Charted  lut. 
00Odn«M'  Mk&"— IffCeoS'a  Oriim.,  p.  11.  He  shonld  rethar  have  nld,  ■>  To  nouni  ending  In  m  or  ita,  the  other 
« la  not  addod."  Bat  hi*  doctrine  Is  wowe  than  hia  ajrntax ;  and,  what  la  remarkable,  ho  himself  fun^ta  It  In 
the  coorae  of  a  few  minntea,  thus:  "DecUne  Chariea.  Nom.  CAorfw,  Pom.  Chortftfa,  Ob|.  CharUa."—HK,  9. 
la.  to  th«llkadaeMDeinHiiUlgBB'srfentw«kontlia"AnMfti»^£«mB>i''  P- 
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and  "Worcester,  popeseye  and  sheep's^;  Scott  baa pope'Mye  and  aheepaeyt;  Webater,  pope'»-ej/e 
and  «fteep'«-«ve,  birdie,  and  Urds-eye.  Xbofrorth  has  ^oofs  beard,  for  the  name  cd*  a  plant; 
Johnson,  goaibcard;  'Webster,  goai-beord  and  goa£'»-beard.  AlDSworth  baa prtnee'«  >fc(dA«r,  for  the 
omaraath;  Johnson,  Chalmera,  Walker,  and  Maunder,  write  it  princes-fiaifier ;  Webster  and  Wor^ 
caster,  priaee^-feaiAer ;  Boliea  baa  it  prineeafcather :  and  here  they  are  all  wrong,  tea  the  word 
should  be  prince'a-feailur.  There  are  hundreds  more  of  such  toma;  all  as  uncertain  id  thdr 
orthography  as  these.  . 

Obs.  31. — Whilo  discrepanoeB  like  the  fiiregdiig  abound  in  our  best  dictionaries,  none  of  out 
frrammars  supply  any  hints  tending  to  show  vrhkix  of  these  rarious  forms  wo  ought  to  prefer. 
l*eiiiapa  the  following  auggestifHia,  together  with  the  six  Rules  for  the  Figure  of  Words,  in  Fart 
First,  may  enable  the  reader  to  dedde  these  qoestkms  with  auffidcnt  accuracy.  ( 1.)  Two  eliort 
radical  nouns  are  apt  to  unite  in  a  permanent  compound,  when  the  former,  taking  the  sole  accent, 
expresses  the  main  purpose  or  chief  cboracterietic  of  the  ihio^^  named  by  the  latter ;  as,  teacup, 
eittibeam,  i&tf/atar,  horgeman,  sheep/old,  JtoundJUh,  hourglass.  (2.)  Temporary  ccmpoundg  of  a  like 
nature  may  be  formed  with  the  hyphen,  when  thero  remain  two  occcntcd  sj'llabks ;  as,  cat^e^aU, 
boaom-frimd,  ftUaw-seroant,  Tiono-chtttmt,  goalFmarjoraTn,  marsh-marigold.  (3.)  The  former 
two  nouns,  if  it  be  not  pliuni,  may  be  taken  a<^}ectirely,  in  any  relation  that  diftetB  from  appo^ 
tionond  from  poaseGsion ;  aa,  "The  nteercup," — "The  parent  birds," — "Vj pilgrim  kit," — "Thy 
hermit  cell," — "  Two  brfUker  sergeanta."  (4.)  The  possessive  case  and  its  govetning  noun,  com- 
bining to  form  a  litercd  name,  may  bo  joined  tc^iether  without  cither  hyphen  or  apostrophe:  as, 
trad^maa,  rabbane,  dcxmsday,  IcinatDoman,  crafismaaier.  (5.)  Tho  posBessivo  case  and  its  govtm- 
ing  noun,  combining  to  form  a  metaphorical  name,  should  be  written  with  both  apostrophe  and 
hyplien;  aa,  Job'a-iears,  Jeto'a-ear,  bear'a-foot,  coWs-tooih,  the^^a-head,  eran^e^U,  crab's-eyes, 
hovtuPa-longue,  leing't-apear,  ladf^a-riipper,  iady'aA/tdgtrmo,  Aa  (6.)  The  poasessive  case  and  ita 
gorerning  noon,  comblmng  to  form  an  adjedive,  whether  literal  or  metaphraica],  shoold  generally 
be  written  with  both  ^wetropho  and  hyphen;  aa,  "NeaCs-fiiot  ofl," — "£3i(^*-/oo( jelly,"— " A 
carp'a-Umgiie  drill," — '*  A  bird'^o  view,"—"  The  staie^-righta  party," — "  A  eamel's-hair  thawL" 
But  a  triple  compound  noon  may  bo  ./bn?t«d  with  one  hyphen  otdy :  aa,  In  docmsday-book ;'" 
( — Joh.  IXct. ;)  "  An  armtend-lifi."  CardeU,  who  will  have  all  possessivcs  to  be  adjectives,  writes 
an  example  thus :  "  John's  camel's  b^r  girdle." — Elementa  of  Eng.  Oram.,  p.  39.  That  is  as  if 
JbA»'«  coineil  had  a  Jioir  girdkt  (7.)  When  tho  poesesaivo  case  and  ita  gcnrcmftig  noun  merely 
help  to  form  a  regular  phrase,  tho  compounding  of  tliem  in  any  fkahicm  may  be  reckoned  im{ffoper ; 
thoa  the  phrases,  a  day's  toork,  at  deaUCs  door,  on  Kea  Year't  Ikty,  a  new  year's  gift,  AU  SovW 
Day,  AU  Saitds'  Day,  AU  Ibols'  Day,  the  saints'  b^  the  hearfa  btood,  fi.r  dog't  meat,  Ihoogfa  oflen 
written  otherwise,  may  best  stand  as  they  do  here. 

Obs.  32. — ^The  existence  of  a  permanent  compound  of  any  two  words,  does  not  necesFarily  pro- 
dudotheose  of  thepoeaessive  relation  between  tho  same  words.  Thus,  we  may  speak  otahoise'a 
tihoe  or  a  goats  akin,  notwithstanding  there  are  such  words  as  Jtorseshoe  and  goatskin.  £.  g., 
"That  preach  ye  upon  tiio  housetops" — Aloek's  Bible:  Matt.,  x,  27.  "Unpeg  the  beEket  on 
the  house's  top." — Stauties  Shah^  p.  238.  Webrter  defines  Jrostnoil,  (which,  under  the  word 
cork,  he  erroneonaly  mites  fivat  naS,)  *'  A  nail  driven  into  a  horae^oe,  to  prercnt  ike  hone  from 
slipiMng  oD  ioe."  Worcester  baa  it,  "A  nail  driven  into  a  horee^a  shoe,  to  prevent  Jtia  slipping  on 
the  ice."  Johnson,  "  A  nail  with  a  prominenl  head  driven  into  Oie  horse's  shoes,  that  it  may  pierce 
tiie  ice."  "  llaonder,  "  A  nail  with  a  sharp  head  driven  into  the  horsed  shoes  in  frosty  weather." 
None  of  these  descriptions  is  very  well  written.  Say  rather,  "  A  tpur-hcaded  noil  driven  into  a 
horse's  shoe  to  prevent  him  from  slipping."  There  is  commonly  some  difference,  and  eometames  s 
very  great  one,  between  the  compound  noun  and  the  poeseafriro  relation,  and  also  between  the 
radical  compound  and  that  of  posMSstve.  Thus  a  hartlip  is  not  a  Itare's  Up,  nor  is  a  head- 
man  a  headsman,  or  hearf-eaaa  Jieart'e-^aae.  So,  according  to  the  books,  a  cat-head,  a  caCs-head, 
and  a  ea£a  head,  aro  three  very  different  things;  yet  what  Wehater  writce,  cat-tail,  Johnson, 
cats-taU,  Walker  and  others,  cats-tail,  means  but  tho  same  thing,  though  not  a  cat's  tail.  John- 
Bon's  "  kingspear,  Jews-ear,  lady-mantle,  and  lady-bedstraw,"  ore  no  more  proper,  than  Webster's 
**  bear'3'wort,  Uon's  foot,  lady's  mcmite,  and  lady's  bed-siravi."   All  thceo  are  wrong. 

Obs.  33. — Particular  examples,  both  of  proper  distinction,  and  of  blind  iircgulnrity,  under  all 
the  heads  above  eaggoabed,  may  be  quoted  and  multiplied  indefinitely,  even  iiom  our  highest  liter- 
ary au^^rities;  but,  lonce  noting  can  be  settied  but  by  tho  force  of  principles,  he  who  would  be 
accurate,  must  resort  to  rules, — must  consider  what  is  Dnalogical,  and,  in  ^  doubtlul  cases,  give 
this  the  preference.  But,  in  grammar,  particular  analogies  aro  to  bo  respected,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  more  general.  For  example,  tho  noun  side,  in  that  relation  which  should  eeem  to  re- 
quire the  preceding  noun  to  be  in  the  poesessve  case,  is  usually  compounded  with  it,  the  hyphen 
being  used  where  the  compound  has  more  than  two  syllables,  but  not  with  two  only  t  as,  bedside, 
hOtsUie,  roadside,  toayside,  seaside,  river-side,  water-side,  mountain-si^  Some  inrtancea  of  the 
amatate  construction  occur,  but  tl»y  are  rare :  as,  "  And  her  maidens  walked  abng  by  the  rivet's 
tiae."~Ba>diia,  ii,  B.  After  tUa  noan  also,  the  possessive  preposition  tf  is  sometimes  omitted; 
as,  "  On  this  aide  the  river ;"  {—Bibk ;)  "  On  liis  side  TteaV'—Cowett.  Better,  "  On  this  side  of 
V»  river,"  Ac.  "  Blind  Bartimeus  aat  by  the  highway  side,  beggii^."— Jfor*:,  i,  46.  Here  Alger 
more  properly  writes  "higkieay-si^"  In  Rev.,  xiv,  20th,  we  have  tho  unusud  compound, 
"horse-bridles.'^  The  text  ought  tp  have  been  rendered,  "even  unto  the  horaeif  bridles.'^  I^tin, 
"usque  ad  frienos  eqoorum."   Gredc,  "  uxpt  tuv  ;);aAtvui>  rOv  ttrnuv." 

Om.  34— OnrelatlTes,  aa  fiOhtr  and  son,  husband  and  wile,  naturaUy  poaKsa  each  other; 
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hence  such  oombinatioDfl  aa  fathxt's  tan,  aod  atm^s  father,  though  correct  cnragh  in  thought,  are 
redundiiQt  in  expresBioo.  The  whole  and  a  part  are  a  sort  of  correlative;!,  but  the  whole  Beems  to 
possess  its  parts,  more  properly  than  any  of  the  parts,  the  whole.  Yet  we  seldom  put  the  whole 
in  the  possessive  case  before  its  part^  or  parts,  but  rather  ezpresB  the  relati(»i  by  o/;  as,  "  a  quar- 
ter 0/  a  dollar,"  rather  Uian,  "  a  doSar'«  quarter."  After  the  nooQ  haif,  we  usuallj  sopprew  this 
prepQiition,  ifao  artide  interrene;  as,  "ha^  a  dollar,"  rather  than,  "iuit  tf  a  doUar,"  or  "a 
doUar'a  halt"  So  we  may  say,  "lu^  ffte  my,"  tx  "half  the  way;"  but  we  eannot  say, 
"Aaj^tt*,"  Sir  "half  0/  us."  In  the  phrase,  " a  ha^ doUea;^'  the  word  ha^  is  an  acyectiv^  and 
a  very  different  mean  lug  is  oonveyed.  Yet  the  compounds  ha^pM  and  haif-penny  are  sanetfanes 
used  to  signify,  the  qwmiUy  of  ludf  a  pint,  the  value  of  haff  a  pewy.  In  vei^t,  measure,  tx  time^ 
the  part  ia  sometimes  made  pOBsessive  of  the  whole;  as,  "apoiracftf  wei^t,  a  ya^d'a  length,  an 
hour's  time."  On  the  oontraiy,  wo  do  not  say,  "weiijhCa  pound,  imjrfA'a  yard,  or  timifa  hour;" 
noryet,  "a  pound  o/weigh^  a  Tird^  length;"  and  rarely  do  we  say,  "anhoiiro/time."  Pound 
and  ytird  having  other  uses,  w«  aometiines  Bay,  "a  pound  in  wtight,  ayard  in  lotgth;"  ttungh 
scarcely,  "  aa  hour  in  tima" 

Obs.  35. — ^Between  a  portion  time  and  its  oorrelatiTe  acUon,  passion,  or  bdng,  the  posseasive 
relation  is  interchangeable;  so  that  either  term  may  be  the  principal,  and  either,  the  adjunct:  as, 
"  Three  year^  hard  work,"  or,  "Three  years  o/Aord  wotAl"  Sometimes  we  may  even  put  either 
t«-m  in  either  fitrm;  as,  " During  the  tm  yeof-a' war," — "  Duringthe  tenyearso/toor," — "During 
the  war  of  lea  yeart," — "  During  the  war**  ten  yeata"  Hence  some  writers,  not  perceiving  why 
either  word  should  make  the  other  its  governed  ai^unct,  place  both  upon  a  par,  aa  if  they  were 
in  qipouUon;  as^  "  Three  doyv  tftne;*' — Brown's  Stttmaie,  T6L  ii,  p.  16&  "By  a  few  years  jrr^ 
onriim."— £(air'«  AhflC,  p.  34L  "  Of  totty  yearg  pimiiaff.''—Wia.  Peon.  "An  aocoun^  of  Ato 
years  tUutdmg."  If  these  phraaes  were  cim«c^  it  would  also  be  ooneet  to  a^,  "mu  day  Une,^— 
"one  year prtparaUon," — " one  year pkaUiitff" — '^qf  one  year  ttandinffi"  but  all  these  are  mani- 
festly bad  English;  and,  by  analogy,  so  are  the  othera. 

Obs.  36. — Any  noun  of  wei^t,  measure^  or  time,  put  immediately  before  an  other,  if  it  be  not 
in  the  poesesnve  case^  will  natundly  be  understood  ae^eetivehf;  as,  "  No  person  can,  by  worda 
only,  give  to  an  other  an  adequate  idea  of  a  pound  weighi,  or  {%\foot  nde.^— Gregory*  Diet  "But 
fhraasology  can,  with  propriety,  re&r  only  to  the  weigjit  or  the  rule  with  Ti&di  we  wogji  or 
measure;  It  catmot  ^mfy  apound  th  toeighi,  or  a  foot  tn  latgih,  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  author  Intended  ma  latter.  When  the  noun  timea  is  used  before  an  other  noun  by  way  of  mul- 
tiplication, there  may  be  supposed  an  eUipeis  the  preposition  ij^  between  the  two,  just  as  when 
we  divide  by  the  word  half;  as,  "An  hour  is  sixty  timea  the  length  of  a  minute." — Murray'B 
aram.,f,4A.  "  Thirty  seconds  are  Ao/ tte  tov^  Of  A  minate^"  nuitu%— "half  ^  the  length," 
—"sixty  timea  ^  the  kogth." 

NOTES  TO  RULE  IV. 

Note  L — ^In  the  syntax  of  the  possessive  case,  its  appropriate  form,  rangular  or 
plural,  should  be  observed,  agreeably  to  the  sense  and  declension  of  the  word.  Thus, 
write  Jokn\  men\  hers,  its,  ours,  yours,  theirs;  and  not,  Johns,  mms\  ker^s,  i^s, 
out's,  your's,  their't. 

NoTK  n. — ^Whea  nouns  of  the  posseasive  case  are  connected  by  conjantions  or  put 
in  apportion,  the  sign  of  possession  must  always  be  annexed  to  suoh,  and  finch  only, 
aa  immediately  precede  the  governing  nonn,  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  "  JbAn  and 
MwHs  teacher  is  a  man  of  more  learning  than  Jante^s  <x  Andrtt^s^ — For  Damd 
mj  servants  BsikeJ' — Bible.  **  F<ff  my  sake  and  the  yMpeTA" — Ih.  **  Lost  in  ^ow^j 
aiul  friendship's  smile." — Scott 

Note  III. — ^The  relation  of  property  m^  also  be  expresaed  by  the  preposition  of 
and  the  objective  ;  as,  "  77ie  vnll  of  manf  for  "  manU  vnll."  Of  these  forms,  we 
should  adopt  that  which  will  render  the  sentence  the  most  perspicuous  and  agree- 
able ;  and,  by  the  use  of  both,  avoid  an  unpleasant  repetition  of  either. 

Note  IV. — A  noim  governing  the  possessive  plural,  should  not,  by  a  forced  agree- 
ment, be  made  plural,  when  its  own  sense  does  not  require  it ;  as,  "  For  our  parts^ 
— "  Were  I  in  your  places for  we  may  with  propriety  say,  "  Our  pari,  your  place, 
or  your  condition as  well  as,  "  Our  desire,  your  intention,  their  resignation." — 
L.  MurrayU  Oranu,  p.  169.  A  noun  taken  figuratively  may  also  be  sii^^ar,  when 
the  literal  meaning  would  require  the  plural :  such  expressions  as,  "  their  face^ — 
«  their  neck,"—''  their  Aanrf,"— « their  head,'*—**  their  hMrt*'-—" our  mouth,"— ^ our 
— aie  frequent  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  impnqw. 

Nora  y,^ — ^The  possessive  case  should  not  be  needlessly  used  before  a  participle 
that  is  not  taken  m  other  respecta  as  a  noun.  Hie  following  phiase  is  therefore 
wrong :  "  Adopted  by  the  Goths  in  thdr  prononndng  the  Oreek.** — Walter's  Key, 
p.  17.  £xpunge  t&ar.   Again ;  **  Here  we  qraak  «  their  becoming  both  in  form 
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EXUIPUES  UNDEH  NOTE  L — ThE  PO68ES8ITB  FOUL 

"  Mans  diief  good  is  an  upright  iniad."   Soe  Brmon^s  InatUutea  of  E.  (Tram.,  p.  179. 

CPoKMuu. — Not  proper,  beekuM  the  noan  mona,  which  Is  iotendod  for  tha  poweNlTe  tliignlar  of  man,  h«i 
not  the  «ppn)prUtfl  form  of  th^t  cms  and  number.  But,  acoordiag  to  Note  lit  under  Kule  dtta,  "  In  the  arntAx 
of  the  uumMlm  CMe,  itc  aimraprlal*  form,  dogoUr  or  plural,  ibould  be  obaerred,  urwaUr  to  the  hhu  «nd 
dedraaM  of  Uia  word."  Tfimfore,  vmm  iboud  ba  moKt*,  with  Uia  ^oitroplie  omn  the  a;  tinu,  "Mm't 
ddef  gool  !■  t&  ofri^t  mind."] 

^ThetniubttvoflfalletsHiBtaiyhaBflie  fidknringDOte." — WAater^a &gay»,  p.  263.  "^le 
ad^  vfafle  it  g&Te  Atb  jeara  fhll  p^y  to  the  ofBcera,  allowed  bat  one  year's  pay  to  the  privates." — 
Jb.,  p.  184.  "  For  the  Btudy  of  English  ia  preceded  by  several  yeare  attention  to  Latin  and  Greek." 
— lb.,  p.  T.  "The  first,  Ute  Court  Baron,  is  Uie  freeholders  or  freemenn  court" — CbAe,  LitL,  p.  74. 
"I  affirm,  that  Yaugelaa'  d^nition  labours  under  an  essential  defect" — GampbeWs  Shet.,  p.  163. 
"  I  affirm,  that  Yangelas's  definition  labours  under  an  essential  defect" — Murray^a  Octavo  Gram^ 
Fourth  Amer.  Ed.,  VoL  ii,  p.  360.*  "  There  is  a  diorua  in  Aristophane's  plays." — Blair'a  RiieL, 
p.  480.  '*  It  denotes  the  same  percmtiim  In  n^mind  as  in  their's." — Dmuxm^a  Logic,  p.  66.  "This 
afterwaids  enabled  him  to  read  Hi^'s  Saxon  Grammar." — Lift  of  Dr.  Mvrroy,  p.  76.  "I  will 
notdoitfortenssake." — Dr.  Aah'a  Gram.,  p.  66.  "  I  arose,  and  asked  if  those  charming  infanta  were 
her'a." — Werter,  p,  21.  "Hey  divide  their  time  between  milliners  shops  and  tavems." — Rrown'a 
Eftimate,  Vol  i,  p.  66.  "  The  aogele  adoring  of  Adun  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud." — Sal^a 
Koran,  p.  6.  "  Quarrels  arose  &om  the  winners  insnldng  of  those  who  loet" — Ih.,  p.  1 1 1.  "  The 
vacancy,  occaamed  by  Mr.  Adams'  resignation." — Adam^a  RheL,  YoL  i,  p.  vii.  "  Head  ibr  in- 
stance Junius'  address,  commonly  called  his  letter  to  tiie  king." — lb,,  i,  226.  "A  perpetual 
strugj^  asainrt  the  tide  of  Hortennus'  influence." — /&.,  ii,  23.  "  Which,  for  distiuction  »ke,  I 
shall  put  down  aevenUy.**-— JiiftiiMn'f  Oram.  Cam^  p^  SOS.  "Hie  fifth  case  is  in  a  dauae  aignt 
frh^  the  matter  of  ones  fear." — Ih^  p.  312.  "Axid  they  took  ooonsd,  and  bought  vrith  them 
die  potters'  field."— Aloee'b  Biblb  :  J/bU.,  xxvii,  7.  *'  Arise  for  thy  servant's  help,  and  redeem 
them  fbr  thy  mercy's  sake." — Jenka'a  J^ayera,  p.  266.  "  Shall  not  their  cattie,  and  their  substance, 
and  every  beast  of  their's  be  ours?" — Scott's  Biblb:  Oen.,  xzxiv,  23.  "And  every  beast  of 
tiler's,  be  out's?" — ^Fbibndb'  Bible:  tfi.  "It's  regular  plural,  buSaeea,  is  used  by  Bacon." — 
(^tmhSira  Oram,,  p.  2 13.  "  Mordecai  walked  every  day  before  the  court  of  the  womens  house." 
—Soon'B Biblb:  .£M«r,  it,  II.  "Behold,  th^that  wear  softckithing  are  in  kiM;'a  botnes." 
— Ibl  and  Fbibudb*  Biblb:  Matt,  xi,  8:  also  Webiter't  Imp.  Gram.,  p.  173.  "Then  Jetbn^ 
Uoses*  &ther-in-law,  took  Zipponih,  Moses'  wife,  and  her  two  sons ;  and  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in- 
law,  came,  with  his  sons  and  his  wife,  unto  Moses." — Aloeb's  Bible,  and  tiib  Friends'  :  Biod^ 
xvii^  2 — 6.  "King  Junes'  translators  merely  revised  former  translations." — Rea.  R  JVoass** 
Onm^  p.  137.    "  May  they  bo  like  com  on  houses  tops." —  WhUe,  on  the  English  V«rA.,  160. 


"  And  for  hie  Maker's  image  sake  exempt" — Par.  Lost,  B.  xi,  1.  614. 
"By  all  the  &me  acquir'd  in  ten  years  war." — Rowe^a  Loam,  B.  i,  L  674. 
"  Kor  glad  vile  poets  witit  true  critics  gore." — J^'a  Duvicad,  p.  176. 
"  Uaa  only  of  a  softer  mold  ia  mad^ 
Not  for  his  fellow's  min,  but  their  ud." — Dryden^a  Fiftma,  p.  92. 


"It  was  necessary  to  have  both  thephyridan,  and  the  surgeon's  advice." — Cooper^a  PL  andPr. 
Oram.,  p.  140.  "  This  out-aide  fashionableneaa  of  the  Taylor  on  Tire-woman's  making."— ZocAe, 
on  Eiaoiuim,  p.  49.  "  Some  pretending  to  be  of  Paul's  party,  others  of  A  polios,  others  of  Cephas, 
and  others,  pretending  yet  hi^r,  to  be  Of  Christ's." —  Wooda  Did.,  to.  ApoUoe.  "  Nor  is  it  leas 
certain  that  SpcoaOT's  and  Milton'a  ipeUing  agreea  better  vith  our  pronunciation." — FhHol.  Ma- 
MMH,  i,  661.  "lAw'a,  Edwwds',  and  Watte'  aurveya  of  the  Dinne  Dispensations." — BurgKa  Dig- 
nOy,  VoL  i,  p^  193.  "  And  who  was  Enoch's  Saviour,  and  the  Prophets  ?" — Bayly's  Worka,  p.  600. 
"  Without  any  impediment  but  bis  own,  or  hia  parents  or  guardians  will." — Literary  Conwjition, 
p.  146.  "James  relieves  neither  the  boyj  nor  the  girl's  distj^sa" — Ifixon'a  Parser,  p.  IIG.  "John 
regards  neither  the  master  nor  the  pupil's  advantage."— JJ.,  p.  117.  "  Tou  reward  neither  the 
man  oar  the  woman's  labours." — lb.  "  She  examines  neither  James  nor  John's  conduct" — lb. 
**  Thou  ^ttest  neither  the  servant  nor  the  master's  injuriea."— /&.  "  We  promote  England  or  Ire- 
land'a  happineaa."— /b;  "  Were  Cain  and  Abel's  occupation  the  same?"— Aiwn'«  Inst.,  p.  179. 
"Were  Cam's  and  Abel's  occupations  the  same?" — lb.    "What  was  Simon's  and  Andrew's  em- 

*  VAVasua  wu  a  noted  FretKh  erlUc,  who  died  In  1660.  In  HurraVa  Grammar,  the  name  la  more  than  onco 
mistaken.   On  pace  SCMh,  of  the  edition  above  dted.  It  la  printed  "  Vangei<u."~{i.  Bbovr. 

t  Nbtoa  parwa  My,  H  bdog  "  ta  the  poaaaaWe  case,  gorenud  i/ytUtbrtn  nndentood;"  and  ^frf*,  an  being 
"eoiqded  Ofnortooog"  Moordlog  to  the  Kale,  "Voiuiiacllons  ooumect  the  lame  oaaea."  Thus  onewordte 
wilttanwnnv;  tbaotberi  parsed  wrong;  and  ao  of  glllila  aiaitiplei  abora  Q.  Bbowx. 
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ployment  V'—AuVior.  "  Till  ho  can  rcftd  himself  Sanctil  Minerr*  with  SdopiiaB  and  Petiaomni'i 
Kotea." — Locke,  on  EiuocUion,  p.  295. 

"  And  Iotq's  and  friendaliip's  flnol/-pointed  dart 
Palls  blunted  ftcsD  eacli  indurated  kmL^'—GoldamtA. 


"  But  some  degrea  of  trouble  ta  all  men'a  portion." — Marray's  Key,  p.  218;  Menkanft,  lit. 
"With  his  &Aer'3  and  motbL'r's  names  upon  the  blank  lea£" — Offrner- Stone,  p.  144.  "Thegen' 
eral,  in  the  army's  name,  published  a  declaration. "~Huhb:  in  Priettiej/'s  Gram.,  p.  69.  "The 
CoiDtnoQs'  vote." — Id,  ib.  "The  IjOkU'  house."— /i,  ib.  "A  collection  of  writera  fcolta" — 
Swipr :  ib.,  p.  68,  "  After  ten  yeara  -ware," — Id.,  "  Profeaaing  hia  detestation  of  soch  prac- 
tlcei  03  hia  predsceisora." — Notes  to  tha  Duneiad.  "  B7  that  time  I  shall  have  ended  my  years 
trfBca."—  Walksr't  jWcfa*,  p.  104  "  For  Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Pbilip'a  wife."— i(ar*v  vi, 
17.  "  For  Uwodiasa  sake,  hia  brother  Philip's  wi&"— JfitfTt^'f  Key,  IM.  "I  endim  all 
ttunga  e}r  tiie  elect's  saket)  that  they  may  also  obtain  salvation. '^—FuraniB'BiHtB:  2  Itfa.,a,  10. 
"  For  the  electa'  aakea."— Soon'a  Biblb.  "  For  Uio  elect's  BfUce." — ^Alqbr'b  Bible,  and  Bbuce's. 
"He  was  Loius  the  Sirteenth's  em's  heir.** — W,  AUeria  Exerdam,  Qnm.,  p^  329.  "Thothrone 
we  honour  is  th3  choice  of  tho  people." — "  An  acxnunt  of  the  prooeedioga  of  the  oonit  of  Alex- 
ander."—" An  axc3llent  tutor  of  o  pereon  of  iaaliion's  child  I" — GH  Bias,  Vol.  i,  p.  20.  "  It  is 
curious  enough,  that  ^is  sentence  of  tho  Biahop  ia,  itaeli^  ungrammatical  I" — Cb6betf«  E.  Gvom., 
■|  201.  "  The  tiTx^  broke  into  TjiKfpiM.  the  em^nn's  palace." — NisorCa  Paner,p.  69.  "Uio 
meetin!;  waa  oaSied  by  EldMi  the Judge'B  derirei"— Aid.  "Feter'a,  Jobn'a^  and  Andrew's  occupa- 
tioQ  ma  tiiiC  ftf  aaherman."-~Bni6s'«  Gram.,  p.  79.  "The  TcneraUe  president  the  Royal 
Academy's  deUlity  haa  lately  increased."— Jfiii»der*«  Oram.,  jl  12. 

TTmiEB  Noxa  IT^Nomm  wrra  FosasBarrBs  Pltibai^ 
"  God  hath  not  given  us  our  reasons  to  no  purpoao." — Jlorvlay'*  Works,  Vol.  i,  p.  496.  "  For 
our  sakas,  ao  doubt,  this  ia  written." — 1  Cor.,  Ix,  10.  "  Are  not  health  and  etreng^  of  body 
ddsirablofor  their  own  sakos?" — Hermes,  p.  296;  Murray^s  Oram.,  289.  "Some  aailora  who 
were  boiling  their  dinners  upoa  the  Bhore."— ^Ztev''  Sandfiyrd  and  Morton,  p.  99.  "  And  they  in 
thtir  tarns  were  sabduod  by  others."- PCmoofc'*  Geography,  p.  12.  "Industry  on  our  parts  is 
not  !tup)T8>l3d  by  God's  grace." — ArrowsmUh.  "  Their  Ueoltiis  perhaps  may  be  ^tty  wdl 
nsur'd." — Locke,  on  EdacatioTi,  p.  6 1,  "  Though  be  wa.*;  rich,  yet  for  our  sakea  he  became  poor." 
— Jfwrray'A  Gram.,  p.  211.  "  It  woro  to  be  wished,  his  correctors  had  been  as  wise  on  thar 
parti"— ffimVi  Hfrmes,  p.  60.  "The  Arabe  aro  commended  by  tho  ancienta  for  belief  moBt 
exact  to  their  words,  and  respectful  to  their  kindred." — Sak's  Koran.  "  That  is,  aa  a  reward  <rf 
some  exertion  on  oar  parts." — Gamey''a  Etndences,  p.  66.  "  So  that  it  went  ill  wiUi  Koaea  tat 
tlieir  sakea." — pMimt,  cvi,  3'i.  "  All  liars  shall  iwve  their  ^ita  in  the  burning  lake." —  WaUa, 
n.  83.  "  For  oar  own  Bakes  as  well  as  for  thnie."—-i^V.  to  WaOei't  Pomt,  ^  Z.  '*BydiaooTQ^ 
th^  aMUtfas  to  detect  and  amead  emra,**— ififfn^'f  Qrtm^  Vtd.  ii,  p.  ir. 
"lUs  woiU  I  doroKiance;  and,  in  yoor  ^ta, 

Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off"— Aoafte  nf  ShoL,  p.  SeS. 
**  If  your  identii^;  ai^Gn  yidd  to  trealf 
Poinpey  and  tbaa,  in  safMy,  here  m^y  meet" — Bewia  Lacan,  B.  iii,  L  SOO. 


"  This  will  encoarage  htm  to  pnx!3od  without  his  acquiring  the  prejudice." — Smtth's  Oram., 
p.  5.  "  And  the  notice  which  tho/  glvo  of  an  action's  being  completed  or  not  completed." — L. 
Murray'a  Grarn.,  p.  72;  Alger's,  30.  "Some  obstade  or  impedhnent  tliat  ixrevents  its  taking 
place." — PriesUey'a  Oram., -p.  38;  Alex.  Jfurray's,  Z1.  "Iliey  bavet^xistolical  authMityfiv  thor 
BO  frequantly  urging  tho  seeking  of  tho  Spirit" — TTke  /Hond^  YiA.  3di,  p.  61.  "  Here  then  is  a 
wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  taste." — Sair't  WuL,  p.  18. 
"  Now  this  they  derive  alto^ther  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imitation  and  descrip- 
tion."— /&.,  p.  51.  "  This  Vi  one  clear  reason  of  their  pP'ying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construc- 
tion."— Ib.,  p.  123.  "  Tho  dtalogno  part  had  also  a  modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of 
its  baing  set  to  notes." — Ib.,  p,  471.  "  What  is  tho  reason  of  our  bdng  often  bo  frigid  and  unper- 
suasive  io  public  discourse  ?" — Ih.,  p.  334.  "  Which  is  only  a  preparation  for  hia  leading  his  fiwoes 
directly  upon  us." — Ib.,  p.  264.  "  The  nonsense  about  which'a  reltting  to  thmgs  only,  and  having 
no  deolension,  needs  no  refhtatioa" — FbwI^a  Trxte  R  Oram.,  p.  18.  "  Who,  upon  hiB  breakmg 
It  open,  fbund  nothii^  but  the  following  inscription."- ieoOm,  YoL  ii,  p.  33.  "  A  prince  wiU 
quickly  have  reason  to  repent  his  having  exalted  one  person  eo  high."— id,  it,  116.  "  Notwith- 
standing it's  boini;  tha  immediate  subject  of  his  discoorae." — CftunftdTf  Oram.,  p.  294.  "With 
our  deSnitioa  of  its  being  synonymous  with  Ume." — Booth's  Itiirod.,  p.  29.  "It  will  oonsiderably 
increase  the  danger  of  our  being  deceived." — Cbmpteff*  Rhet.,  p.  293.  "  Hm  beaotiea  can  never 
be  mentioned  without  their  suggesting  hia  blemishes  aJao."—Bl<^s  SheL,  p.  442.  "No  examtde 
has  ever  bean  adduced  cXa  man's  conadentioosly  iq)proving  <^  on  action,  because  (tf  Ita  badness." 
— Oumgy'a  Sridenees,  p.  90.  "The  last  eiHSode  ofthe  an^'s  abewing  Adam  the  fitte  of  his  pos- 
terity, is  hapiHly  imi^ined."— Blod'f  BheL,  p.  463.  "And  the  news  oame  to  my  son,  of  his  and 
the  bride  being  hi  DoUin."— Oufls  Oidtrent,  pu  4iL   "Ibm  to  no  nwai  Ac  the  wSaA^  exeitiiv 
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mj  gnat  tttatV—Bhir'a  lOA,  p.  32.  "  One  would  inmgixw,  tbid  these  critida  never  w  nrnch 
u  bwd  oi  Binaer'a  having  writteo  first" — Pope's  IW/acx  to  Homer.  "  Coodemu  the  hock,  for  its 
not  being  a  geography."— 0.  R  Pdrce's  Grarn.,  p.  317.  "  There  will  be  in  many  words  a  tran- 
atum  from  their  being  (he  figurative  to  their  being  the  proper  aigna  of  certain  ideas." — Oampbt^s 
Shet^  p.  322.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  being  the  only  Boarce  of  ecdesiaatical  power." — Rt- 
Ugiota  Worid,  ii,  290.  "  This  baa  been  the  more  expedient  from  the  work'a  beii^  designed  for 
the  beDefit  of  priTftte  leamera." — Murray' a  jtcercuos,  /itlnxl,  p.  v.  "  This  was  ocoasioDed  by  the 
Gnmniaz^  luning  bewk  «b(  ig^  and  Dot  adoiittaiigof  ulaiganott"— ifii,  AdnmtiMimmt,  p.  ix. 

BTTLE  v.— OBJEOTIVBa 

A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  made  the  object  of  an  active-transitive  verb  or 
participle,  is  governed  by  it  iu  the  objective  case :  as,  **  I  found  her  as- 
sisting him." — "  Having  finished  the  toork^  I  submit  it." 

Preventing  famt^  misfortune  lends  him  toings, 

AndPompey's  self  his  own  sad^fory  brings.*' — Boive'sLwxm,  B.viii^L  66. 

OBSEBYATIONS  OS  BULE  Y. 

Ota.  1. — To  tbia  rule  there  are  no  exceptioita ;  but  to  the  old  one  adopted  by  Murray  and 
oUierB,  "  Atdive  verba  govern  the  t^jectivo  case,"  there  are  more  than  any  writer  will  ever  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  enumerate.  In  point  of  brevi^,  the  latter  baa  the  advaotage^  but  in  noth- 
ing else ;  for,  aa  a  general  rule  for  socks  asd  pbonouks,  this  old  brief  assertion  is  very  defec- 
tive; and,  aa  a  rule  for  "  the  stktix  of  vebbs,"  under  which  head  it  baa  been  c^eoer  raidred, 

is  entirely  useless  and  inapplicable.  As  there  are  four  different  constructiona  to  wfaidt  tb« 
Dominative  case  is  liable,  so  there  aro  four  in  which  the  objective  may  bo  found ;  and  two  of 
these  are  common  to  both;  namely,  apposition,  and  sameness  of  case.  Every  objective  is  governed 
by  some  verb  or  participle,  according  to  Rulo  fith,  or  by  some  j»-eponV)'on,  according  to  fiulo  Itb; 
except  such  as  are  put  in  apposition  with  others^  according  to  Rule  3d,  or  after  an  infinitive  or  a 
participle  not  tranaiUve,  according  to  Bulo  6th :  88,  "  UistSking  om  for  tbo  ether,  they  took  hita^ 
a  sturdy  fa&ow,  called  Bed  Billy,  to  bo  me."  Here  is  every  coustructjon  which  the  oqectlve  caao 
can  have ;  except,  perh^.  that  in  which,  aa  an  expression  of  time,  place,  measure,  or  manner, 
it  is  taken  after  the  fashion  of  an  adverb,  the  governing  preposition  being  suppressed,  or,  as  some 
say,  no  govemiiu;  word  being  noodod.  Of  this  exception,  the  following  quotations  may  servo 
for  examfdes:  "It  holds  on  by  a  singlo  button  round  my  neck,  doak-fiehion." — EDOEWORrB's 
CkisOe  Baderent,  p.  17.  A  man  quite  at  leisure  to  parse  all  his  words,  would  have  mii,  "tn  the 
bshion  o/ a  clrak."  Again:  "He  does  not  caie  the  rind  a  lemon  tor  her  all  the  vbUe." — lb., 
p.  108.  "  We  turn  our  eyes  thia  way  or  ihal  tooy."— fVi)Mer'«  PAOm.  Qram,,  p.  172 ;  f^mee'a 
Oram.,  15T.  AmoDg  bia  instanoes  of  "tts  o^M*M  «MfW(r^tu^''  or  of  the  noun  "used  in  the 
objective,  without  a  govmu^  word,'*  Dr.  BuUions  gives  this :  "  Let  us  go  Aomc**  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  better  opinion  of  WCRoestar,  home  is  here  an  adverb,  and  not  a  noun.  See  Obs.  Gtii  oa 
Bule  7th. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  objective  case  generally/  fiiUoas  the  governing  word :  as,  "  And  Joseph  knew  his 
brethren,  but  they  knew  not  him." — Gen.,  xliL  8.  But  when  it  is  emphatic,  it  often  precedes  the 
nnninative;  as^  "  Jf«  he  restored  to  mine  offloe^  and  him  he  banged." — (Ten.,  xli,  13.  "i/obi 
lunlbeheaded."— {x,-9.  "BnttRsyehaTenatalwaya."— JfaH.,  xxvi,  11.  "Amwalk* 
ing  on  a  sonny  UH  he  foaiid.'^>-^JfiUon,  In  pootiy,  the  objcctiva  ia  aooietimca  placed  between  the 
nominative  and  the  verb;  ai^ 

"  His  darlnff  foe  securely  him  deflod." — MiUon. 
"  Much  ho  Noplace  admired,  the  person  more." — Id, 
"  The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  ^ed." — Lajtghome. 
If  the  ntwoinative  be  a  pronoun  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  an  objective,  the  words  may  possi- 
bly chwige  places;  as,  "  Silver  and  g<Ad  have  I  none." — Acta,  iii,  6.    "  Created  thing  nought  val- 
ued he  nor  shunu'd." — MHion,  B.  ii,  L  679.   But  such  a  transpositioii  of  two  noma  can  scarcdj 
&il  to  render  tho  meaning  doubtful  or  obscure ;  as, 

"This  jwwV  haApraise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm, 
^  &me  supplies  tho  universal  charm." — Dr.  Johnson. 
A  relative  or  an  interrogative  pronoun  is  commcmly  placed  at  the  head  of  its  clause,  and  of  course 
it  precedes      verb  which  governs  it ;  as,  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  pcrsecotcst." — AOa,  ix,  5. 
"  WMA  ot  the  prophets  havo  not  your  Others  persecuted?" — lb.,  vii,  62. 

"  Before  their  Clauses  plac'd.  by  settled  tiso^ 
Tho  Relatives  these  Clauses  introduce." — WttreTa  Gixm.,  p.  SC. 
Ob&  3. — ^Every  active-transitive  verb  or  parUdple  has  some  noun  or  jmmoun  for  its  object,  or 
aome  prORomMoI  ae^eeHiie  ^trtiioh  assumes  the  relation  of  the  objective  casa  Though  verbs  are 
often  xdlowed  hf  tiie  infltUtfTO  mood,  or  a  depmdent  clause,  forming  a  part  of  the  logical  predi- 
cate; yet  these  terms,  being  commonly  introduced  by  a  connecting  particlp,  do  not  form  auch  on 
t^eet  as  ia  contemidated  in  oar  deflninon  of  a  tnmdtive  verb.   Its  goremment  of  the  o^fedive,  Is 
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the  only  proper  eriterirai  <tf  this  sort  of  Terix  in  tiie  aenteoce,  "  Boys  tote  to  lA^,"  the  fimir 
verb  is  tnomtive^  as  oeverel  respectable  grammarians  affirm ;  why  not  also  in  ft  ^  ottcn; 
as,  "  Boys  tikt  to  play ;" — "  Both  delight  to  play ;" — "  Boys  bug  to  play ;" — "  The  bora  mm  lo 
play;" — "The  boys  caweto  play;" — "The  boys  oiiffW  toplay;" — "The  boyajxitNU  topIiT;'' 
Tlie  boys  are  goneoutto  play;" — "The  boya  ore  a^fotMd  to  play ;"  sod  llie  like  T  Theooa- 
atnictioQ  in  all  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  tnfinitiTe  may  follow  one  kind  of  verb  juet  &« 
03  an  other.  How  then  can  the  mere  additioti  <^  this  mood  make  any  verb  tnnaure?  or 
where,  on  such  a  principle,  can  the  line  of  distinction  for  tranatire  veiba  be  drawn  f  The  inSis- 
tiro,  in  fact,  is  governed  by  the  preposition  to ;  and  the  preceding  rerb^  if  ft  has  do  other 
object,  is  intransitive.  It  mnst,  however,  be  confessed  that  some  verbs  wbidi  tbns  take  the  ic- 
fiiiilive  niter  them,  cannot  otherwise  be  iutranative ;  aa^  "  A  great  mind  diadanit  to  luU  asy 
thing  by  courtesy. " — Johruoiis  Life  of  SmfL  "  They  require  to  ie  dutingaidied  by  a  oaama."— 
Murray's  Oram.,  p.  272, 

Oas,  4. — ■A  transitive  verb,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  may  both  govwn  the  objective  cas^ 
and  bo  followed  by  an  infinitive  also ;  as,  "  Wkai  have  1  todo  with  thee  ?" — John,  a,  4.  Tliis 
question,  as  one  would  naturally  take  it,  implies^  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee;"  sod,  In 
analogy,  what  is  governed  by  have,  and  not  by  do  ;  so  that  the  latter  verb,  thoogfa  not  ooBmaJj' 
intransitivo^  appears  to  be  so  here.  Indeed  the  foflnitiTe  mood  is  often  med  witfaoot  an  efajee- 
five,  when  every  other  port  of  the  same  verb  would  require  one.  Maunder'a  rale  is,  "Tnnsdve 
verbs  and  participles  govern  eiilier  the  objoctive  case  or  tho  infinitive  mode." — Comjmlteame 
Oram.,  p.  14.  Murray  teaches,  not  only  that,  "  The  infinitive  mood  does  the  oGBce  of  a  Bubetm- 
tivo  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  '  Boys  love  to  play "  but  that,  "  Hie  participle  with  its  ai^iimi^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  substantive  phrase  in  the  oi^ecUve  case,  governed  by  the  iveposition  or 
verb ;  as,  '  He  studied  to  avoid  ei^prmii^  hitna^  too  Moere^.'  "■— ^ce  his  odavo  Gram^  -p^  l^l 
and  194.  And  aguu:  "  Port  of  a  Bottmce,  as  well  as  a  noon  or  pronoun,  may  be  said  to  be  u 
thi  objective  ease,  or  to  bo  put  objectively,  ffovmied  by  the  active  verb;  as,  '  We  sometiiiHi  we 
virlae  in  distress,  but  we  ^ould  con«der  how  great  wiU  be  fier  vUimaie  mnml'  Sentences  or 
phrosis  under  this  circumstance,  may  bo  tonnod  objective  eetiietuxs  or  phrases." — lb.,  pi  ISO. 

Oas.  5. — If  we  admit  that  sontonces,  parts  of  sentences^  infinitives,  participles  with  tbetr  ad> 
jiiiicts,  and  other  phrases,  as  well  as  nouns  and  pronouns,  may  be  ^  in  the  obfedioe  cam;'  it  win 
bj  no  easy  matter,  ^tber  to  define  this  case,  or  to  detennino  what  words  do»  or  do  no^  gown 
it*   The  construction  of  mflnltivN  and  participlea  will  bo  noticed  hereafter.    But  on  one  <£ 

*  Wd]*,  TtKM  anmmar.  In  lU  first  edition,  dlTldu  Terba  lato  "  frwuMw,  iittranatHv»,  ftnd  fotmwe^'  br. 
whose  late  edlUona  abaurdl;  make  ftll  putdven  tnuulUTe ;  nj*,  la  hia  third  edition.  "  A  tranMHv*  wrt  b  a  rtii 
thit  /toj  tome  noun  or  pronoun  fur  its  ol^ect;"  <p.  73 :)  adopts,  in  hia  syntax,  the  old  dogma,  Trandiirt  Tvrti 
^varn  tlie  obJeotiTQ  caae ;"  (3d  Ed.,  p.  164 ;)  and  to  this  rule  anl^olDs  a  aerie*  of  remiy'ba,  ao  aUguUrlj'  tt  ta 
ti'izzla  or  mislead  the  learner,  and  withal  ao  auccosafDl  la  winning  the  approbation  of  eMumlttaea  and  leadKK 
Ut'it  it  may  be  worth  while  lo  notice  moat  of  them  here. 

"  itKH.  1.— A  aentonce  or  phraae  q/'tm  mtppltaa  tfte  place  of  a  nonn  orprononn  In  the  otdecttre  eaae;  aa,  'Toi 
■ee  how /iie  0/  Uuw  men  hav  rtlumad.'  "— T«tt«*a  ^cAoot  Oram.,  *'Tiilrd  Tbonaand,"  p.  IM:  lale  U  t  m 
Aeoordiig;  to  tbia,  mnat  we  not  mppoaa  rerba  to  be  sftcn  UmmIUt^  when  net  Mde  «  br  the  aaOoi'a  mjMi- 
tionf  And  If  "M«"  la  here  traoaltlTe,  wonll  not  othw  formi,  non  m  on  teU,  test  bam  tM,V  wtamn, 
Im  Just  aa  mueh  ao,  if  pnt  in  Ita  plaeeT 

"  Bui.  3.— An  iittranaiUM  rerb  ma;  bo  naed  to  govern  an  oMeetiv,  when  tlie  verb  and  the  nooB  depcodl^ 
nponlt  are  of  kindred  riKtUHcatlon ;  aa,  '2b  Um  a  blameless  ti/«t — *  7b  run^raee.'" — lb.  Here  mta  m 
abanrdlf  called  "  inbranMttiM,"  when,  both  in  fact  and  by  the  foregoing  definition,  tbe^  are  dearlj  eaaritlw: 
or,  at  toast,  nra,  bj  ttimj  teachers,  anpposed  to  be  ao. 

"Rm.3. — Idiomatic  expresaioos  aomcUmea  ooeur  In  which  intrarwWoa  yeiba  ar«  fi)llov«d  br  «Irjec6'tn^ 

Sndlngupon  them;  aa,  'To  loojt  the  sulffsei  fnllrln  the  tiice.' —Channing.  'Tliej  laughed  Una  l«  acm.'— 
UL9:iL  '  And  btUcd  the  night  away.'— OiMiflUtA."— f&.  Here,  again,  rerba  eTtdenUj  modt  frsMtb'n 
ftv  the  eenetmctian,  an,  with  atrange  iDoonalatencjr,  called  "  intmnsitiee."  Ity  theae  three  mnarta  tosKber.lke 
dlstlnelion  betwoen  tramdilToa  and  latranalUroa  must  needa  bo  exIeu^Tely  ol>»wad  in  the  miod  of  the  leanxr. 

"  RuL  4.— Transitive  verbs  of  aMna,  aieing,  teaMnj,  and  mrne  others,  aro  often  om^jtA  lo  gornn  In 
ot^ectlves;  as,  *AAkim  his  opjnfon;— *Ttila  cxperlenos  taaght  TMavalnablo  Ueson.' — * ^pora au jrl tUi 
bitter  euJ^' — Hemans.  'I  thrice  prtsentti  htm  a  kinglj  eroaa.' — Stai^peanJ"—Ib,  Thk  mla  not  od; 
Jumbles  together  sereral  dUbrent  oonatmctlons,  such  aa  would  require  dUEarent  caaea  In  L^tln  or  Greek,  bvt  Is 
OTldentlf  repugnant  to  the  aenae  of  nuD;  of  the  pasaagus  to  which  it  is  meant  to  be  applied.  Wdls  tMalo.  tW 
praedoQ  of  aapplTing  a  prepodtton,  "  is,  la  man;  eases,  atWtnrr,  and  does  vtolenoe  to  an  important  and 
estaMlshed  idiom,  of  the  fangaage."— /fr.  But  how  can  any  idiom  Ite  violated  a  mode  oi  pai^^ 
merely  ezponnda  ita  trve  meaning  f  If  the  dative  cmo  baa  the  meaning  of  to,  and  the  ablalive  haa  tbe  mwatag 
of  ffOMy  how  can  they  be  expounded,  in  English,  but  by  sugRVstlng  the  pitrHiAe,  where  U  Is  o^tledr  For 
example :  "  Spare  me  yet  \Jnm\  this  bitter  cup."—"  Spare  [(o3  me  yet  thla  Joyona  cup."  TUa  aathor  sin 
"  Tha  rule  for  the  government  of  two  objectives  by  a  verb,  without  the  aid  of  a  prepo^tion,  la  adopted  by  W<t- 
ater,  Murray,  Alexander,  Frasee,  SutUng,  Porley,  Ooldibnry,  J.  M.  Pntnam,  HamllD,  Flower,  Crane,  Bm». 
and  many  othera."— j&.  Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  weight  of  aathori^  Is  vastly  againat  It.  Suehamt'ei 
this,  is  not  extendvely  approved ;  and  even  some  of  the  names  here  given,  are  Improperly  died.  IiBdle<r  Mu- 
ray'K  remark,  '*  Some  of  our  verba  appear  to  govern  two  words  in  tbe  oUeetlva  casei"  la  ap^lM  only  to  wefdi 
<»a»jM)«ftfon,and  wrong  evKi  there;  Poriay'a  rale  ia  oolr  of  "Sam  veriwor  aaUivaB<  tamekingr  a^^*- 
uog-snota,  "  It  ainnetfmsa  AtQMMiu  that  one  tranritiv«  vwb  govanw  two  oWeeUva  Oum,"  ia  so  very  kwas,  tial 
one  can  neither  deny  it,  nor  teQ  how  much  It  means. 

"Rrm.  5.— Verbaof  oeMnjr^irfn^,  taaehing,  anA  aome  others,  an  olten  employed  In  tbe  paa^  voltcbiw- 
am  a  noun  or  pronoun ;  a*, '  He  WM  oafeed  hla  opinion. '•Woftnson.  '  He  had  been  rtfamd  Mler.'—rrvinf." 
~tb.,  p.  16S,  §  FasaiTe  anwnring  la  not  far  from  abaurdlty.  Here,  by  way  of  Ulnatration,  we  have 
plee  of  tuM  torts.'  the  one  aUlpUeal,  tbe  other  aoledsUcaL  The  fbrmer  text  appcArs  to  mean,  "  He  *aa  sAsd 
far  his  opinion or,  "  He  waa  asked  to  give  hla  opinion tbe  latter  abonld  have  bem,  "  Shalttr  tad  hM 
rafnaid  hlm;"^  e.,  "to  him."  Of  the  aevco  InsUnoea  cltod  by  the  author,  flveatleatf  are  of  the  laUerUsi 
and  therefore  to  be  condemned ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  th«y  are  eorrectod,  and  the  right  word  it 
made  nominative,  the  passive  government,  Wells'a  own  showing,  beoomes  nothing  bat  the  dUpds  of  ■  jovp- 
oaltlon.  Having  Jnat  given  a  rwto,  bywhleh  «U  hla  vaclons  •wnples  are  anamed  to  be  Konlar  aai  ticbl.  be 
vary  IweondWeaUy  a4da  thla  note;  "  This  farm,  ai  mpriMlon  la  gwowiatm.  and  wMU,  nan  «MM.^  i»- 
Vnmd.  Tha%<M(Hrtori^lns,'Hawai«aManMlnttseoaBal^'U«wldtoF*rfMtetsia^^ 
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Uaray'B  exunde^  X  Troold  ben  obnrre^  that  the  cUract  ttte  of  the  inflidliTe  fiir  an  Directive 
noon  to  amani&Bt  Oneim;  as,  "Fcvtowfll  to  present  «i&  me;  bat  to  perform  that  which  to 
good,  I  find  noL"— Odovo  Gmnk,  p.  184.  ThM  to,  "  a«  jm;;^n7Hiii«  o/that  whk^  u  gx>od,  I  flu^ 
noL"  Or  perhaps  we  may  supply  a  noun  aftu-  tbo  Tei4>,  and  take  tbia  text  to  mean,  "  But  to 
perfi»m  that  wUch  is  good,  I  find  not  the  abOity."  Our  Bible  has  it,  "  But  how  to  perform  that 
which  ia  good.  I  find  Dot aa  ill  the  manner  in  whidi  he  mi^t  do  good,  was  what  tho  apostle 
found  not:  but  Moiray  ates  it  diObrmitly,  (Muittiiig  the  word  how,  as  we  aee  aboTc.  All  active 
TertH  to  irtudi  something  to  eoliiaiied  by  what,  when,  whaue,  hmc,  or  why,  most  be  accounted 
intnuisitiTe^  unlesa  we  suppose  them  to  govern  socb  noons  of  time,  place,  degree,  mamm,  or 
cause,  as  correspond  to  these  c(HmectiTe3;  aa,  "I  tmow  why  she  blushed."  Here  we  might  sup- 
ply the  noun  reaaon,  aa,  "  I  know  the  reason  why  slie  blushed;"  but  the  word  is  oeedleea,  and  I 
diould  rather  parse  know  as  being  intronsitiTe.  As  for  "  virtue  m  distrem,"  if  this  is  an  "  o6;«cftvd 
phrase,"  and  not  to  be  analyzed,  we  have  millionB  of  the  same  sort;  but,  if  one  should  say,  "  Vir^ 
fue  >n  distreaa  excites  [Hty,"  the  tame  phrase  would  domcaistrate  the  absurdity  of  Murray's  doo 
trino,  because  the  two  nouns  hero  take  btn  d^eretU  cases. 

Obs.  6. — ^Tbe  word  Ihat,  vbixii  to  often  empk>;r^  to  introduce  a  dopend^mt  clause,  is,  by  some 
grammarians^  constdered  sa  ayoMwyi^ifBBenting  tho  clause  which  follows  it;  as,  "I  know  that 
Stflsaus  oomedL" — John,  ir,  26.  Thb  teoi  they  would  exptoin  to  mean,  "Msaaku  eomeO,  Iknow 
ihat;"  and  their  opinion  seems  to  be  warranted  both  by  the  <nigin  and  by  the  usual  import  cS 
tho  particle.  Bat,  in  amformlty  to  general  custom,  and  to  his  own  views  of  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  grammatical  analysiB,  the  author  has  ranked  it  with  the  oonjunctioBS.  And  he  thinks  it 
better,  to  call  those  verbs  mtnmaitiTe^  which  ore  followed  by  thai  and  a  dependent  clause,  than 
to  supply  the  very  fivqoent  ellipses  which  the  ath&e  explanation  supposes.  To  explain  it  as  a 
omjunction,  ooonecting  an  actiTe-trandttve  verb  and  its  ot^ect,  as  several  respectable  gram- 
marians do,  appears  to  invalve  snne  incondstency.  V  Aat  u  a  conjunction,  it  connects  vrbst 
precedes  and  what  fidknra;  but  a  tnnntive  vo^  should  «cerdse  a  direct  government,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  conjunctkm.  On  the  other  hud,  the  word  ffuU  has  not,  in  any  such  sen- 
tence, the  inherent  nature  of  a  pronoun.  The  transpoaitioa  above,  makes  it  only  a  pronominal 
at^edive;  as,  "Meeaias  cometh,  I  know  that  fiiet."  And  in  many  instances  such  a  solution  ia 
Impracticable;  as^  "Tho  people  sooj^t  him,  and  came  unto  him,  and  stayed  him,  ihat  he  should 
not  diBpaH  from  than."— Zoib^  fv,  4%  Here,  to  prove  that  to  be  a  {HmKMin,  the  disciples  c^Toolce 
and  Webster  must  resort  to  morothsn  one  imaginary  ellipas,  and  to  suchmvorsonaswillsoarcdy 
leave  the  sense  in  ^ht 

Obs.  T. — In  some  instances  the  action  (^a  transitive  verb  gives  to  its  direct  object  an  odditioaal 
name,  which  to  also  in  the  objective  case,  the  two  w(»ds  being  in  apposition;  as,  "Thy  saints 
proclaim  thee  king." — Cowper.  "And  God  called  the  Jirmomeat  Ifeaven." — Bible.  "Ordering 
them  to  make  theTrudoea  mcutera  of  a  certain  steep  eminence." — RiMn,  ii,  67.  And,  in  such  a 
construction,  the  dbect  object  to  sometimes  placed  before  the  verb;  though  the  name  which  re- 
sults from  Uio  aoti(Hi,  cannot  be  so  placed :  as,  "  And  Sieaion  ho  sumamed  Ptitr" — Mark,  iii,  15. 
"ifim  that  ovorcometh  trill  I  make  a  pOar  In  the  temple  of  my  God."— ilnr.,  iii,  12.  Somo 
grammarians  seem  not  to  have  considered  thto  phraseology  as  oonmig  wifliin  the  rate  of  ai^ioBi- 
WRL  Thus  Webster;  "We  have  some  verbs  wM(^  (Totwra  (iw  tturidf  in  the  ottjectivo  oaao;  aa^ 
*  Did  I  request  thee^  maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mold  me  maar—Milbm,  10,  741. 

tB  the  eonnoO  vu  offered  tto]  Uni.* "— /K,  pu  16S,  S  213.  Bjr  idmltttng  hero  tbe  ellipsis  of  the  prepodUon  to, 
be  erldentlj  refutes  tho  doctrine  of  hU  own  test,  ho  far  u  It  rcIaleK  to  pa^tw  ffovemmtrU,  end,  ImplinUoD. 
the  doctrine  of  hla  ftnirlh  renurk  ftleo.  Vor  the  ^Ipidfl  of  to,  before  "  Aim,"  Is  Juat  m  evident  la  t&e  Mtlre 
flzpreHlon,  "  I  thrlee  preagrUed  Mm  m  UhkIj  crown,"  u  In  the  pewlve,  "  A  klnsly  crown  mis  tkrtet  prttntei 
JUm."  It  Is  etwurd  to  denj  U  in  either.  Havlag  otbet  Mmttlf,  Wells  u  IngenlonBl^  bsUncee  Us  aMhoritiet, 
pro  and  con;  bnt,  the  MiptieiA  example!  being  allowable,  he  ahonld  not  have  said  that  I  and  othen  "condmut 
IkUwigeaUoqethtT." 

"  Skk.  S.— Tlie  passive  roloe  of  a  verb  Is  sometimes  need  la  eoanoetloD  with  a  prepoeMon,  forming  a  wti^ 
poimd  va»ioe  ven;  as,  ^  He  was  Wstswsd  to.'-—'  Nor  is  this  to  be  msoJftA  at'  —*  This  in  a  tendenC7  to  t«  guarded 
ayofttsf. —'AUtterperseeattoo  WiHMrrfedMi.'— fTallam."— 76.,  p.  ItSO,  |  S1&  The  words  here  ea]lod"prq>. 
eiitiwu,"  Are  adverbs.  PrepoaltloaB  thej  cannot  be;  becanse  they  oave  no  sabsequent  term.  Nor  Is  It  either 
neceasarjr  or  proper,  to  call  theni  parts  of  the  verb:  "teas  ettrrM  on,"  Is  no  more  a  "oomponnd  verb,"  thaa 
**wa»earriedof,"  or  ''wot  eariied/orvarA,"  and  the  like. 

"  Reu.  7.— Idiomatic  expressions  sometimes  oocnr  tn  which  a  nonn  in  the  oI^ectiTe  la  preceded  by  a  passive 
verb,  and  followed  bj  ajpr^oeittoH  TMsd  adverbiaKy.  Examplis:  'Tocal  and  Instramcntal  mnslo  were  vuide 
«««  of.' — Addteon.  "nie  tblrd,  fourth,  and  fifth,  tsers  taien  poteettion  <(/at  half  past  eight' — Southey. 
'The  nnta  was  soon  toet  Mghl  of  la  the  darkness  of  the  ttighW— Irving."— lb.,  p.  ICS,  S  S15.  As  It  Is  bj  tho 
maoner  of  their  use,  that  we  distlngnlsh  prepositions  and  adverbs.  It  seems  no  more  proper  to  speak  of  "apr^ 
oeltioa  need  adverbially  "  than  of  "an  oaverb  used  jMwosftioruilItt"  But  even  If  the  fbrmerpnrase  Is  right  and 
ttM  Udng  conceivable,  here  Is  no  Instance  of  It ;  f  ^r  "(^*  here  modifies  no  verb,  adjeotlvo,  or  adverb.  The  god- 
Stmetlon  Is  an  unparsahle  STnchvsls,  a  vile  surl,  which  no  STammarlan  should  hwdlate  to  condemn.  TI)«bo 
examples  ma^ea^  be  corrected  la  several  wstb:  1.  Baj— "were  used;"— " u)«re  taken  into  poneeHon;"— 
**Mas  soon  lost /rom  ttghL"  i.  S».y~"  They  mmio  use  of  music,  MA  vocal  and  Instrumental." — "Of  the  third, 
Ike  fourth,  and  the  fifth,  theji  took  possession  at  half  past  eight."—"  Of  the  Plnta  Uiep  soon  lost  sight,"  Ac  8. 
Bar — "  vku  aim  made  of  both  vooal  and  Instrumental  music."—"  Possession  of  the  third,  tA«  fourth,  and 
the  fifth,  vxu  taken  at  half  past  eight "—"  The  IHnU  soon  dismMorad  in  the  darkness  of  the  night"  Hera, 
anln.  Wells  paixlos  bis  pnul,  with  a  note  which  half  Justifies  and  hslf  condemns  the  awkward  aaage  la  qms- 
SoT  See  ^cKmI  fifnim.,  let  Ed.,  p.  UT;  SdEd.,  156:  kteEd.,|m 

"  Bmx.  8.— ^rhere  are  some  verbs  which  mar  be  naed  either  transltlvelr  or  Intransltlvelr;  as,  '  lie  vrtU  return 
In  a  week,*  '  He  iriU  return  the  book.'  "—lb.,  p.  147 ;  165;  4k.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  thta  Is  true  of  "INMC 
verbs,"  and  LIndlcj  Murray  asserta  It  of  "monjA"  There  are,  I  think,  but  few  which  may  not,  In  some 
phraaoologr  or  other,  be  used  both  ways.  Hence  the  rule,  "  Transitive  verbw  govern  the  oUeoUve  ease,"  or,  aa 
Wi'Ils  nowhaa  It,  "  TraaslUvtt  verba.  In  the  aeUro  voloe.  govern  the  ol)|eeUva  ease,"  i|  Slo,}  rata  only  upon  a 
dMoetloa  whkii  it$e{f  oreatee,  between  tranMves  and  inbvnsttlves;  and  thanfbn  It  amounts  to  Uttla 
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*Gbd  KQins  to  bavo  made  Attn  what  he  was.'— £t^«  of  Cbwper."* — FTtQiaophicdl  Ckwn,^  p.  190. 
Improved  Oram,,  p.  12U.  See  also  WekFa  Oram.,  2d  Ed,  p.  164;  "Abridged  Kd.,"  p.  119;  and 
/buffer's  £!.  Gram.,  %  450.  So  Uurray:-  "Some  of  our  verbs  appear  to  govern  Uco  words  in  the 
objective  case ;  as,  '  Tlie  Author  of  my  beiog  formed  me  man.' — '  They  desired  me  to  call  them 
breOvrea.' — '  He  steems  to  have  made  him  wluU  he  waa,' " — Octavo  Oram.,  p.  183.  Yet  this  Utter 
writer  aaya,  that  in  the  eentenco,  "  They  appoint.'d  ma  esBeaUor,"  aad  otiiers  liko  it,  "  the  verb  to 
be  13  widertiood." — lb.,  p.  182.  Tlieae  then,  acoordiog  to  his  own  ebowii^f,  are  instances  of  &{>• 
poKtiOD ;  but  I  proQouuoe  them  audi,  without  either  coofounding  same  csaos  with  vppoAHaiiL,  or 
m^Eing  the  latter  a  apedeii  ofelUpuB.   SeeObs.  lataod  2d,  nndar  Rule  3d. 

Obs.  8. — In  general,  if  not  alvaya,  vrhea  a  verb  ia  followed  by  two  objectives  which  are  nrather 
in  apportion  nor  conae(Aed  by  a  coqjunction,  one  them  ia  governed  by  a  prapoaition  undor- 
stood;  as,  "I  paid  [to]  Mm  the  money:' — "lliey  oOered  [to]  fMaaeai." — "He  adced  [of]  them 
the  qnalion." — "I  yielded,  and  unlock'd  [to^  her  all  my  heart." — MSion.  In  expressing  such 
sentences  pomively,  the  ot:>jeot  of  the  preposition  ia  sometimes  erroneoualy  assumed  fbr  the  oomi- 
natiTe;  aa,  waa  the  menej/,'  in  stead  o^  "  The  wmey  was  paid  [to]  JUm."— **iwai 
oflbred  a  teat,"  fa  stood  "  ^  Mof  was  offered  [to]  maL**  This  kind  of  mot  is  oenmed  b^ 
Mnrray  more  than  oncj,  and  yet  bo  himself  has,  in  very  many  instanoea,  fiUlen  into  it.  His  first 
criticism  on  it,  is  in  the  following  words :  "  We  sometimes  meet  witii  siudk  expreesiODS  m  these: 
'They  were  asked  a  questioa;'  '  They  were  offered  a  pardon;'  '  He  hath  been  left  a  great  estate 
by  hia  &l^er.'  In  these  phnuee,  verbs  passive  are  made  to  govern  the  objective  case.  This 
liooaseunof  to  be  approved.  The  expressioiiB  should  be:  *  A  questitnt  was  pot  totbem;'  *A 
pardon  was  offered  to  them;'  '  His  btiier  kft  blm  a  gnat  eitata^*^"— J(iimi|i'«  Octavo  Gram., 
p.  183.   See  Oba  12,  btdow. 

Obs.  9. — In  tbo  Latia  syntax,  verbs  of  asking  and  leoeftuv  ^  govern  two  accusatives; 

as,  "Poeee  Datm  vsniam,  Be^  pardon  of  God." — Oranfs  Latin  Gram.,p.  207.  Doadt  me  gram- 
mtttieam,  He  taught  m3  grammar." — Oraal,  Adam,  and  oAers.  And  again:  "When  a  verb  in 
tba  active  voica  govorna  two  casos,  in  the  passive  it  retains  tho  latter  case ;  aa,  "  Doctor  gramr 
maiicatn,  I  am  taught  grammar." — Adam's  Oram.,  p.  1T7.  These  writers  however  suggest,  ibat 
in  reohty  the  kUter  accusative  is  gov^ued,  not  by  tho  verb,  but  by  a  prepodtion  understood. 
*"i%»Mre  deoevenian'  is  'to  ask  the  gods  /or  pan^'" — Barnes's  Phiiologioal  Oram.,  p.  116. 
In  general  the  English  idiom  does  not  ooiadde  with  what  occars  in  Latin  under  these  rules.  We 
ocHiuiionly  insert  a  prepontion  to  govern  one  or  the  other  of  the  terms.  But  we  sometimes  leave  to 
the  verb  tho  objective  of  the  person,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  thing;  and  afto"  the  two  verbs  asi  and 
teaiA,  we  som3ttmes  seem-  to  leave  both:  a%  "  Whtm  thou  dost  ask  me  Uessinf,  111  kned  down,  and  oak 
of  iha  forgiveness." — Shakspeare.  "In  long  joumeyB,  ask  your  master  leaoe  to  give  ale  to  the  horses." 
—SwifL  "And  he  oj&!rftAcnK>/ their  «>e|faw."—G>«a.,  xKii,  27.  "Theycwfted  q^fcwntha  parable." 
-~3^k,  iv,  10.  ("/Afsrro^arunj  ettmdejNira&oId." — Beaa.)  "  Aitd  aaldng  ihtmqueMons." — lAtke, 
ii,  46.  "  But  tecA  Asm  tby  wm:''— TlwL  \v.  d.  "  Teach  them  diligenUy  Mto  thy  cMIAm."— Jfr., 
Ti,  7.  **  To  ahaU  teach  Oem  your  dtildnn*—Ib^  xi,  19.  "  ShaU  any  teach  GodkmwMge  Jo^ 
xxi,22.  "Iwilltj(KAyo«the>aroftheL»d."— A«il,xxxiv,  11.  "HewilllMc&iattfbisways.'* 
— Ia(ua.\  ii,  3 ;  Micah,  iv,  2.    "  Let  him  that  is  iaughl  in  tho  aord,  oommunicate." — <7aL,  -H,  S. 

Obs.  10. — After  a  careful  review  of  the  various  instances  in  which  more  than  one  noun  or  pro- 
noun  miy  possibly  bo  supposod  to  bo  under  the  govommcnt  of  a  single  active  verb  in  Englisli,  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  nono  of  our  verba  ought  to  bo  parsed  as  actu^y  governing  two  cases, 
except  such  as  aro  followed  by  two  objectives  connocted  by  a  conjunction.  Consequently  I  do 
not  adout,  that  any  pasuve  verb  can  properly  govern  an  objective  noon  or  pronoun.  Of  the 
ondoat  Simeon  dative  case^  and  cX  what  was  ono3  considered  ^  govenunent  of  two  cases,  there 
yet  appjar  som3  evidant  rematm  in  oar  language ;  as,  "Give  him  breadto  eaX." — "Bread  shall 
bo  given  him." — Bible,  But  here,  by  almost  nniversal  consent,  tho  indirect  object  is  referred  to 
the  govornm:!nt  of  a  "preposition  understood ;"  imd  In  many  instances  this  sort  of  ellipsis  is  cer^ 
tainly  no  eloganoe;  aa,  "Give  [to]  truth  and  virtue  tho  same  arms  wWcA  you  give  [to]  vice  and 
faUohood,  and  the  formar  ocq  likely  to  prevail" — Sair's  Jthd,,  p.  235.  Tho  questionable  expres- 
uon,  "  A^  n»3  blessing,"  if  interpreted  aaakigk»Uy,  must  mean,  "Ask  forroBa  blessing,"  which 
is  mora  correot  and  explidt;  or,  if  tns  be  not  supposed  a  dative,  (and  it  does  not  Appeei  to  be 
above^)  the  sentonoe  ia  still  wrong,  and  tho  correction  must  be,  "  Ask  of  me  a  blcesm^"  or, "  Aak 
my  bl3ft9iag."  So,  *'  Ask  your  maikr  teave,'^  ought  rather  to  be,  "Ask  of  your  master  leave^'* 
"  Ask  your  master^  leave,"  or,  "  Ask  your  master's  leava"  The  example  from  Mark  ought  to 
be,  "  Thoy  nskcd  him  about  tho  parable."  Again,  tho  elliptical  sentence,  "  Teach  them  tiiy  sons," 
ia  less  porspicuous,  and  thereforo  leas  accurate,  than  the  fiill  expression,  "  Teach  them  to  thy 
aons."  lb  tecKh  is  to  toll  things  to  pwsoos,  orto  instruct  persons  in  things;  to  asft  is  to  requestor 
demand  things  of  at  from  persons,  or  to  mterrogate  or  at^dt  persons  tiotU  or  for  things.  These 
verba  cannot  be  proved  to  govern  two  cases  in  English,  because  it  ia  moro  anal<^ncal  and  more 
reasonable  to  supply  a  preposition,  (if  the  author  omits  it,)  to  govwn  one  or  the  other  of  the  objects. 

*  To  the«Q  nxamplijs.  Wabster  adds  ftoo  olhera,  Ot  ■  dijnrent  tort,  with  a  oommAnt.  thi»:  "'Atk  Um  hU 
nptnton:-  '  YonbAve  luik'-d  w  tbe  tiewa.'  WUl  It  be  Kild  that  tho  Inttor  pbntaea  ue  pJHpUoal.  for 'aik  q/hlm 
Ui  opinion  r  I  appmUeid  thin  to  be  r  nititako.  AceordtoK  to  the  tme  Idea  of  tho  KOTcmment  rf  a  traiwtth* 
verb.  Mm  mnnt  bo  tho  nlii,-ft  ii  tho  phraw  under  conalderatlon,  u  murh  u  In  this,  '  Aak  Mm  for  n  guinea or 
in  tU*,  'e«k  him  to  iK  mipra;  Pnuee'»  Oram.,  p.  183;  Foteter't.  p.  4fW.   If,  for  the  reason  here 

Stated,  tl  U  a  mistake"  to  supply  In  the  foregoing  InitAncea,  It  does  not  follow  that  they  aro  not  otllpUad. 
On  the  contrary.  If  they  are  analoi^iia  to,  ''Ask  hlin  /or  a  guinea:"  or,  "Ask  him  logo;"  it  ia  manifest  that 
tiusonstraetion  mast  be  this:  "Ask  him  [/>r]  hia  opbilMi;"  or,  •>  AA  Mm  [te  Ml]  hta  opiidoii."  So  that  tb« 
quMlkm  reMlTCs  Itaelf  Into  this:  Wbatli  the  bast t»t of  nmpMiv  the  •IMMfs.vbea  two  oUsbUvh  tbns 
ooe&r  aftaro^r-a.  Bam.  ' 
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Ob3.  11.— Some  vritera  emmeooBly  aHow  pHEDTe  verba  to  govern  tlie  ottJeotiTe  In  Englisli,  not 
only  where  the^  imagioe  oor  idiom  to  cnndde  with  the  Latin,  but  evea  where  they  know  that  it 
doea  not  Thus  Dr.  Cnxnbie :  "  Whatever  is  put  m  tho  accusative  case  after  the  rerh,  most  be 
the  Dominative  to  it  m  tho  passive  voico^  wtiile  the  other  case  is  retained  nndor  the  povrmmeat 
of  the  verb,  and  cannot  become  its  ntMniDattve.  Thu%  '  I  persuade  you  to  this  ac  if  tlii<«,'  Per- 
suadeo  hoc  tSn.  Here,  the  person  persuaded  is  expressed  in  the  dative  case,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore^ be  tlie  QHninative  to  the  pasuvo  verb.  We  most,  therefore,  say,  Hoc  tibi  pcrsvudetvr,  '  You 
are  persuaded  of  this;'  not,  fu  permaderis.  'He  trusted  me  toith  tlus  aBair,'  or  'He  bdioved 
me  tn  this,'  Hoc  mihi  creiu^ — Fassiyely,  Moe  mtftt*  cnditvm  esL  '  I  told  you  this, '  Soc  tibi  dixL 
*Tou  w^  TOLD  noB^*  iSw  MM  dfdiun  w<;  not,  litdiekuea."  {So,  sarefy:  for,  ' ISt  dietia  e$,' 
nteana,  '  Toa  were  called,*  ac,  'Thoa  art  reputed;' — and,  If  fidlowed  17  any  case,  It  nrast  be  the 
iKniunaliW.l  '*  It  ia  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to  this  rule,  and  to  these  distinctions,  aa  tho 
idioms  of  toe  two  languages  do  not  always  concur.  Thus,  Hoc  It&t  dictwn  est,  means  not  only 
'This  was  told  to  you,'  but  'Yon  wbbe  told  TBia'  Liber  mihi  a  pain  promutusett,  means  both 
*  A  book  was  promised  (to)  me  bymy&ther,'aiid  'I  was  pbouised  a  oook.'  Isprimiim  rogatus 
ett aenkHtitm^  'He  was  fint  oaked  his  (^nion,'  and  'An  oi^nion  was  first  o^ed  ^  him;'  in 
which  last  the  accoaative  of  the  penon  becomea,  in  Latin,  tho  DOminatiye  in  the  paasivo  voice." 
8ae  Onme*  LaHn  Gram.,  p.  210. 

Oaa  12. — Murray's  teamd  oensuro  iqion  posBTo  govevnment,  ia  this :  "  ^le  following  aen- 
tenoea,  wbidt  give  [to]  the  passive  voice  the  regimen  of  an  active  verb,  an  veryirregvbir,  and  by 
mo  meaas  to  be  imiiated.  '  The  bishopB  and  abbots  were  aliowed  their  aeata  in  the  house  of  lords.' 
'  Thiasea  tM»  forbidden  the  presence  of  tho  emperor'  '  He  was  sAoun  that  very  story  in  one  of 
his  own  books.'*  These  aentencea  ahould  have  been :  '  The  biahopa  and  abbots  were  allowed  to 
ham  {or  to  take)  their  seats  In  the  house  Iwds;'  cr,  *  Seats  in  the  house  of  lords  were  allowed 
Id  the  btsht^  and  abbots:'  '  Thrasea  was  f<»bidden  to  i^jproach  tiie  presence  of  the  emperor;' 

'The  pres»ice  of  the  emperorwaaforbidden  to  Thrasea:'  '  That  very  story  was  Bhown  to  him 
in  one  of  his  own  books.'" — Octavo  Oram.,  p.  223.  See  Obs.  8,  above.  One  late  grammarian, 
whose  style  is  on  the  whole  highly  commendable  for  its  puri^  and  accuracy,  forbears  to  condemn 
the  phraseology  here  qtokeu  of;  ood,  though  he  docs  not  expnedy  dofbcd  and  jmtify  it,  ho 
seems  diaposed  to  let  it  pass,  with  tiie  Ucense  of  the  following  canon.  "  For  convenience,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  It  as  a  rule,  that — Passive  verbs  govern  an  objective,  when  the  nominattt'e  to  Hie 
jpaaawe  verb  is  not  the  proper  eibjed  of  the  actioe  voice." — Barnard's  AnalyHc  Oram.,  p.  134.  An 
other  aaaots  the  government  (tf  two  cases  by  very  many  of  oar  active  verbe,  and  the  government 
of  one  Yfy  almost  any  passive  verb,  aoorading  to  the  folWinfr  rules:  "Verbs  of  teaching,  giving, 
and  some  others  ctf  a  similar  nature,  govern  two  otjectives,  the  one  of  a  person  and  the  other  of 
s  thing;  as,  He  tau^nw  (rrommar:  His  tutor  gave  Ann  a  kason:  He  promised  meartKord. 
A  passive  verb  may  govern  an  objective,  when  the  words  immediately  jffcceding  and  following  1^ 
do  not  ref^  to  the  aame  thing;  aa,  Heniy  was  offered  a  dollar  by  his  bther  to  indoco  him  to 
ramain." — J.  M.  Pu^aam'a  Gmm.,  pp.  110  and  112. 

Obb.  13. — The  ooounoQ  dogmas,  that  an  active  verb  must  govern  an  object,  and  that  a  neater 
or  intranidtive  verb  must  not,  amount  to  notUng  as  directions  to  the  composer ;  because  tho 
daasifloatKMi  d£  vorln  depends  upon  this  vety  matter,  whether  th^  have,  or  have  not,  an  oliject 
after  them ;  and  no  general  principle  has  been,  or  can  be,  famished  beforehand,  by  which  their 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  taking  such  government  can  be  determined.  This  must  depend  upon 
us^,  and  usage  must  conform  to  the  sense  intended..  Very  many  verbs — ^probably  a  vast  ma- 
jority— govern  on  object  sometimes,  but  not  always :  many  that  are  commonly  intransitive  or 
neuter,  are  not  in  all  their  uses  bo  ;  end  many  that  are  commonly  transitive,  have  sometimca  no 
^)parent  r^imon.  Ttia  distinction,  then,  in  our  dictionaries,  of  vorbs  active  and  neuter,  or 
tiBOBtive  and  intraoaUive^  aenres  aoarcely  ai^  other  pwpose,  t^an  to  dx>w  how  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  oi^jectivo  caae,  aflecta  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  some  instanoes  Uie  significa- 
tion of  tho  verb  seems  almost  merged  in  that  of  its  object;  si^  to  lay  heUd,  to  make  use,  to  take 
care.  In  others,  the  tranative  character  <^  the  wwd  is  partial;  as,  "Ho  paid  my  board;  I 
tdd  you  so."  Some  verbs  will  govern  any  objective  whatever;  as,  to  name,  to  mention.  What 
is  there  that  cannot  be  named  or  mentioned  t   Others  again  arc  restncted  to  one  noun,  or  to  a  fow; 

05,  to  Inaugress  a  bsa,  or  rtde.  What  can  be  transgressed,  but  a  law,  a  limit,  or  something 
equivalent?  Some  verba  will  govern  a  kindred  noon,  or  its  pronoun,  but  scarcdy  a^y  other;  aa, 
"He  Uverf  a  virtuous  ijfe" — "Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream wfticA /Aoued^wmwii." — Gen.,  ixxvii, 

6.  "I  will  also  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  roi'n  upon  it." — &cuah,  v,  6. 

Obb.  14. — Our  grammarians,  when  they  come  to  determine  what  verbs  are  properly  tranritive, 
and  what  are  not  so,  do  not  in  all  instances  agree  in  opinion.  In  short,  plain  as  they  think  the 
matter,  they  are  much  at  odds.  Many  of  them  say,  that,  "  la  the  phraisee,  '  To  dream  a  dream,* 
'  To  live  a  virtuous  life,'  '  To  ran  a  race,' '  To  walk  a  horse,'  '  To  dance  a  child,'  the  verbs  assume 
a  transitive  character,  and  in  these  cases  may  be  denominated  active." — See  Ouy's  Oram.,  p.  21 ; 
Murray's,  180 ;  Jngers(^8, 183 ;  Ptak's,  123 ;  Smith's,  163.  This  ded^  ia  nndoubtedly  just;  yet 
a  late  writer  has  taken  a  deal  of  pains  to  find  bult  with  it,  and  to  penoade  his  readers,  that,  "No 
verb  ia  active  in  any  sense,  or  under  any  eonstntetioti,  that  will  not,  in  every  sense,  permit  the  ob- 
jective case  of  a  personal  pronoun  after  it" — Wrigh£a  Oram.,  p.  174.   Wells  absurdly  suppose^ 

*  The«e  exmnplM  Hsmy  borrowed  from  Webster,  wbo  pnbUibrd  them,  vlth  rtt/ereneet,  under  hli  S4tb 
Bale,  with  too  Itttlefattbfa  the  eorrecUre  power  of  grammar,  the  Doetor  remuka  upon  the  edostnietieBa 
ftUovKi  »TbtaUlamisoBtn0Mwl7*aonrii»B,batpsAivalBOonlg^ 
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"Ad  MraMtfwfl  reib  may  be  U9ed  to  govern  an  t^wAv^"—-GTani^  p.  146.  Some  ima^ne  that 
verba  mental  action,  such  as  amcewc,  (hiak,  hOiiiee,  ftoi,  are  not  property  tnuuidre;  and,  if  they 
find  an  object  after  siu^  a  verb,  they  cbooee  to  mipply  ft  {OipontioiitogoTerait:  a^  "IfxmcdToa 
it  (of  it)  in  that  light." — Guy's  Gram.,  p.  21.    "Did  yoa  oonoeive  (oi)  him  to  be  me?" — Ib^  pi 

38.   With  thia  idea,  few  will  probably  concnr. 

Obs.  15. — We  aometlniea  find  the  pronoun  me  needlessly  thrown  in  ailer  a  verb  that  either 
gorema  wme  other  object  or  is  not  properly  truiutive,  at  least,  Id  respect  to  this  word ;  aa,  "  It 
aaceuda  me  into  the  brain;  dries  tne  tiiere  ul  the  fboliah,  duU,  and  crudy  vapouiB." — Shak^pean^s 
Falslaff.  "  Then  the  vital  commoDMB  and  inland  petty  qiirits  master  tne  all  to  their  captain,  the 
heart." — Id.  Tbta  is  a  ftulty  rdic  ofour  old  Saxon  dative  case.  So  of  the  second  person:  "Fare 
yon  woU,  FalstaflT." — SkaJt.  Here  you  was  written  for  the  objective  case,  but  it  seems  now  to 
have  bocomo  the  nomioattve  to  the  verb  fare.  "Fare  thee  well." — W.  ScotL  "Farewell  io  thee." 
— Id.  Tliese  exproaaioos  were  once  equivalent  in  syntax;  but  they  are  hardly  so  now;  and,  in 
lieu  oC  the  fomii^r,  it  would  seem  better  Eogliali  to  say,  "Fare  Gtou  well"  Again:  "Turn  Hue 
aside  to  thy  right  hand  or  to  thy  left,  and  lay  thee  hold  on  one  of  the  young  men,  and  take  thee 
his  armour." — 3  Sam.,  ii,  21.  If  any  modem  author  had  written  this,  our  criUca  would  have 
guessed  he  had  learned  bom  some  <tf  the  Quakers  to  misemploy  thee  Ibr  thoa.  The  cooatmctioa 
is  an  imitation  of  the  French  recqnocal  or  reflected  verbs.  It  oogfat  to  be  thus:  "Torn  Oum 
aside  to  thy  right  hand  or  to  thy  left,  and  iay  hold  on  one  of  the  young  men,  and  take  to  thya^ 
his  armour."  So  of  the  third  person:  "  The  king  soon  found  reason  to  repent  him  of  hia  provtA- 
ing  such  daagerooa  enemies." — Hrifs :  Murray's  'Gram.,  Vol  i,  p.  180.  Here  both  of  tiie 
noana  are  worse  tiuui  useless,  though  Ifuiray  diaoemed  but  one  emv. 

"Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlour; 
There  thou  eboh  find  my  oouan  Beatrice.^— SaiJL:  MkA  Judo. 

NOTES  TO  BULE  V. 

Note  L — Those  verbs  or  participles  wbich  require  a  regimen,  or  which  signify 
action  that  must  terminate  transitively,  Bhonld  not  be  used  without  an  object ;  as, 
"  She  affects  [kindness,]  in  order  to  ingratiate  Jlienelf]  with  you." — I  must  cautitm 
^on,]  at  the  aame  Ume,  against  a  Bemle  imitatum  ct  any  author  whatever." — Blmn's 
Bh»t.,  p.  192. 

NoTB  IL — Those  verbs  and  participles  which  do  not  admit  an  olnect,  or  wbioh 
eipre^  actioa  that  terminates  in  tliemselves,  or  with  the  doer,  should  not  be  used 
transitively ;   as,    The  planters  grow  cotton."     Say  raise,  produce,  or  cultivate. 

D.ire  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  that,  in  a  criminal  trial,  judges  should 
advanca  one  step  beyond  wliat  it  jiermits  them  to  gof — Blair's  Bhet.,  p.  278. 
Sav, — "  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  permits  them  to  go.'* 

^OTB  III. — No  transitive  verb  or  participle  should  assume  a  government  to  which 
its  own  meaning  is  not  adapted ;  as,  "  Thou  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun — personal,  it  personates  '  man.' " — KirkhanCs  Grariu,  p.  131.  Say,  **  It  reprt- 
aenta  nuin."  "  Where  a  siring  of  such  senteaces  ntaxed  each  other." — Bkdj'a 
Shet.,  p.  168.    Say,  "Where  many  such  sentences  come  in  sticcession.^ 

KoTE  IV. — The  passive  verb  should  always  take  for  its  subject  or  nominatire  the 
direct  object  of  the  active-transitive  verb  from  which  it  is  derived;  as,  (Active,) 
"  They  denied  ma  this  privilege."  (Passive,)  "  Hiis  privilege  was  denied  mc  n(^ 
"/  was  denied  this  privilege:^*  for  me  may  be  governed  by  to  understood,  but 
privilege  cannot,  nor  can  any  other  regimen  be  found  for  it 

NoTB  V. — Passive  verba  should  never  be  made  to  govern  the  olnectiTe  case,  be- 
cause the  receiving  of  an  action  supposes  it  to  terminate  on  the  stibject  or  nomin- 
ative.* Errors :  "  Sometimes  it  is  made  use  of  to  give  a  small  degree  of  emphasis." 
— L.  Murray's  Oram^  8vo,  p.  197.  Say,  "Sometimes  it  is  used,"  &c  "His female 
charaiiters  have  been  found  fault  with  as  insipid." — SazUtCs  LecL,  p.  111.  Say, — 
"  have  been  censured     or, — "  have  been  blamed,  decried,  dispraised,  or  condemned." 

Note  VL — The  perfect  participle,  as  such,  should  never  be  made  to  govern  any 
objective  term ;  because,  without  an  active  auxiliary,  its  signification  is  almost  always 

*  This  Mem>  to  be  a  imwHuble  prindplaof  itiiIbx,  mud  yotl  find  It  tMntradleted,  or  a  principle  orpocito  t«  It 
■at  np,  brKBB  modem  tMtehen  of  note,  who  T«nlnre  toJaaafyaU  those  nbnormiU  phrun  whfeb  I  here  oon- 
dsmnaaemn.  Thu  Fowler;  "Note  6.  When  ■  Verb  with  its  AocRMtlre  eiee,  li  ^utro/ent  to  a  gin^e  vtri. 
It  mar  take  tbta  seewdve  <ifterltlntheMMiTe  voice;  aa,  *Thla  Aa«  bten  put  an  gnd  to.'"— Fowler'*  EnaHA 
LangiMm,  Svo,  |B5*  Now  what  U  thla,lint  an  efbrt  to  teach  bad  Eng^  mlef— and  by  such  amle.'  too, 
aa  la  netlV  more  general  than  even  the  great  daM  of  terma  wbleh  ft  wm  deabmed  to  ln(dnde  f  And  tbla 
rule,  broad  ■■  It  la,  doea  not  applj  ataU  to  the  example  i^nl  For  "putanertd."  wltbont  the  Impofunt  wmrd 
"to,"  la  net  eqnlnlent  to  lAm  or  (amjmte.  Noria  the  example  rUit.  One  onght  tatbertonr,  "Ilda  taai 
Iwaa  «wM,-"  or,  "  Thli  baa  Men  tCoppkL"   Bee  the  marglBal  Hota  to  Oba.  5th,  aborc. 
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pa^ive :  aa,  "  We  shall  set  down  the  characters  made  use  to  represent  all  the 
elementary  sounds." — L.  Murray's  Gram^  p.  5  ;  Fisi^s,  34.  Say, — "  the  charac- 
ters employed^  or  used." 

Note  VIL — As  the  different  cases  in  English  are  not  always  distinguished  by  their 
form,  care  must  be  taken  lest  their  constructjon  be  found  equivocal,  or  ambiguous; 
as,  **And  we  shall  always  fijid  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  euer^  vfaen 
thus  retrenched." — BlairU  Jiket.,  p.  111.  Say,  "We  shall  always  find  tta(  our 
senteDces  acquire  more  vigour,"  d^.;  or,  **  We  shall  always  find  our  sentences  to 
acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when  thus  retrenched." 

YllL — In  the  language  of  our  Bible,  rightly  quoted  or  printed,  ye  is  not 
found  in  the  objectivQ  case,  nor  you  in  tiie  nominatiTe;  scriptural  texts  that  preserve 
not  this  distanction  of  cases,  are  craisequently  to  be  conndered  inaccurate. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECnON. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UifDEE  RULE  V. 

UNnEB  THE  BuLE  rrsELF. — ^TsE  Objective  Fosh. 

"Who  should  I  meet  the  other  day  hot  my  old  friend  I" — Spectator,  No.  32. 

[FosNiiLK. — Hot  proper,  beoaoe  the  prcmoDn  mho  ta  in  th«  nomtnatlTe  oaw,  >nd  fa  used  u  tti«  ot)]eet  of  tbe 
■ctlve-tntarillTB  Terb  should  meeL  Bat,  ftceordlng  to  Kale  6tli,  *'  A  noon  or  ftpTonoan  made  tbe  oUeet  of  aa 
Mtive-truwIUre  verb  or  participle,  ta  fonned  by  u  la  the  otjecttra  «■»."  Turafora,  mAo  riunld  m  wham  ; 
tliiia,  "  mom  thoold  I  meet,"  Ac] 

"  Let  not  him  boast  that  puts  on  liis  armour,  but  he  that  takes  H  off." — Barclay's  WorlOf  lii, 
2C2.  "Let  none  touch  it,  but  they  who  aro  clean." — Sak'a  Koran,  95.  "  Let  the  sea  roar,  and 
the  fuUnesa  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein." — Fsalma,  xcviii,  7.  "Pray  be 
private,  and  careful  who  you  traat." — Mrs.  Gofe's  LeUer.  "  How  shall  the  people  know  who  to 
entrust  with  their  property  and  their  liberties?" — District  School,  p.  301.  "The  chaplain  en- 
treated my  comrade  and  I  to  dress  aa  well  as  poestblc." —  World  Displayed,  i,  163.  He  that 
Cometh  unto  me,  I  wiU  in  no  wise  cast  out" — Tfact,  No.  3,  p.  6.  "'Who,  during  this  prcparati(at, 
they  constantly  and  stdemnly  invoke." — Sope  of  Israd,  p.  84.  '*  Whoever  or  whatever  owes  us, 
is  Debtor;  whoever  or  whatever  we  owe,  is  Creditor." — MarsKa  Book-Keeping,  p.  23.  "  Declaring 
the  curricle  was  his,  and  he  should  have  who  he  chose  in  it." — Anna  Boss,  p.  147.  "  The  fact  is, 
Burke  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  host  of  brilliant  contemporarieB  who  we  can  rank  as  a  firet-rate 
orator." — The  Kmckerhocker,  May,  1633.  "  Thus  you  see,  liow  naturally  tlie  Fribbles  and  the 
Daffodils  have  produced  the  Alentftlma's  of  our  time." — Brown's  JQrtjmat^  ii,  63.  "  They  would 
find  in  the  Ilomau  list  both  tiie  Scipio's." — lb.,  a,  16.  "He  found  his  wife's  dothes  on  fire,  and 
^e  just  expiring." — Nm-Tork  Observer.  "To  present  ye  holy,  unblameable,  and  unrcproveable 
in  his  Bight" — Barclay's  Works,  i,  363.  "Let  the  distributer  do  his  duty  with  eiroplicity;  tho 
superintendent,  with  diligence ;  he  who  performs  offices  of  oompassion,  with  cheerfulness." — 
Stitar^a  Romans,  xii,  d.  "If  the  crew  rail  at  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  will  they  mind?" — 
Collier's  AnUminus,  p.  106.  "  He  having  none  but  them,  they  having  none  but  hee."— DbattqM's 
FolyoBnm. 

"  Thou,  nature,  partial  nature,  I  aira^  I 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  oompIuDi" — Bttm^s  Poems,  p.  50. 

"  Nat  knows  he  who  it  is  h»  anna  pursue 
With  eager  clasps,  but  loves  ho  knows  not  wha** — .^/Haa^a,  S18. 

Uhdeb  Note  I.— Op  Tsbbs  TRAKsmrs. 
"  When  it  gives  that  sense,  and  also  connects,  it  is  a  conjunction." — L.  Hurray's  Gram.,  p. 
116.  "Though  thou  wilt  not  acknowledge,  thou  canet  not  deny  the  fiict" — Murray's  Key,  p.  209. 
"They  specify,  like  many  other  acljectives,  and  conjiect  sentences." — Kirkhanis  Gram.,  p.  114. 
"  The  viokition  of  this  rule  tends  so  much  to  perplex  and  obscure,  that  it  is  safer  to  err  by  too 
many  short  sentences." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  312.  "A  few  Exercises  are  subjoined  to  each  im- 
portant definition,  for  him  to  praeUee  upon  as  ho  proceeds  in  committing." — Xuiling's  Grain.,  3d 
Ed.,  p.  vii.  "A  verb  a^inif^ii^  actively  governs  the  aocoeative." — Adam's  Gram.,  p.  Ill; 
Go^s,  172 ;  Grants,  199 ;  aod  otbors.  "  Or,  any  word  that  will  conjugate,  in  a  verb." — 
harn^s  Gram.,  p.  44.  "In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastcninfr  to  fliib-h,  nppears 
to  write  rather  c^lessly." — Btatr's  Rhet,  p.  216.  "  He  simply  reasons  on  one  Bide  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  then  flDishea" — S>.,  p.  306.  "  Praise  to  God  teaches  to  be  bumble  and  lowly  ourselves." 
— Atterbcrt:  ib.,  p.  304.  "This  author  has  endeavored  to  surpass." — Green's  Inductive  Gram., 
p.  54.  "  Idleness  and  pleznre  fate^  az  soon  az  bizzineas." — Jieah  TTe&ster'jr  Essays,  p.  402. 
"  And,  in  cnnjngating,  ytni  must  pay  particular  attention  to  tho  manner  in  which  these  signs  are 
applied." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  140.  "He  said  Vii^gima  would  hove  emancipated  long  aga" — 
me  Liberaiirr,  ix,  33.  "  And  having  in  a  readiness  to  revenge  all  disobedience." — 2  Cor.,  x,  6. 
"However,  in  these  cases,  custom  generally  determines." — WrigMs  Gram.,  p.  60.  "Inproo? 
let  the  following  cases  demcaistiato."— A.,  p.  46.  "We  must  surprise,  that  be  should  so  speedUy 
have  forgotten  hia  first  prindides."— pi  147.   "Bow  should  we  soiprtae  at  the  exprearion, 
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'This  U  a  ao/l  qMStl&mV^ — Jb.,  p.  219.  "And  BOoh  as  jvofer,  cso  parso  it  as  a  posseanve 
directive." — Goodenote's  Gram.,  p.  AO.  "  To  aaagn  all  tho  naaoaa,  that  induced  to  deviate  from 
other  grammarianfi,  would  lead  to  a  neodleas  prolixity." — Alexander's  Oram.,  p.  4.  "  Tho  Indica- 
tive taood  simply  indicatos  or  dedarcs." — I-lirtuan'a  Oram.,  p.  33. 

UsDEE  Note  II. — Of  Vbeds  IsTEAN-striTE. 
"  In  liLi  scTODth  chapter  bo  oipatiateth  liimself  at  great  length." — Barclay's  Works,  iii,  350. 
"  He  quarrelk-th  my  bringing  some  tustimoniea  (tf  antiquity,  ^^re^ng  with  what  I  Si^." — i&,  iii, 
373.  '*  Uepenting  him  of  his  design." — Hume's  Ifist.,  u,  66.  "  Henry  knew,  ^at  an  excommu- 
nication could  not  fail  of  operatbg  tho  most  dangerous  ellix'ts." — lb.,  ii,  165.  "The  popular  lords 
did  not  fail  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  BubjecL  ' — Mra.  Macatday'a  UisL,  iii,  1T7.  "Ho  ii 
always  master  of  his  subject ;  and  seems  to  play  hiniself  with  it." — Blair'a  liket.,  p.  445.  "  But  as 
Boon  as  it  comes  tho  len^h  of  disease,  all  liiii  secret  infirmities  shew  themselTcs. "—/&.,  p.  256. 
"No  num  repoDted  him  of  his  wickedness." — Jereiniah,  viii,  C,  "Go  theo  one  way  or  other, 
cither  (nt  the  ri^t  luud,  or  on  tho  left.'' — EadeUJ,  xxi,  10.  '*  He  lies  him  down  by  the  riven 
Bde."— TToEbsr-'A  FarHda,  p.  99.  "  Uy  dcsiro  has  been  ibr  some  years  past,  to  retire  myndf  to 
Bome  of  our  AtnoricaQ  ^i»o.ialaQa9.'"-^CowUy's  Pref.  io  his  Poems,  p.  TiL  "I&ar  me  thou  wilt 
shrink  At»D  the  payment  of  it" — Zenobia,  t,  76.  "  Wo  never  rccor  an  idea,  vitiKMit  aoqiUring 
some  combination." — Rippingham's  Art  of  Speaking,  p.  xxzii. 

"  Yet  more;  the  stroke  of  dcntli  he  must  abide, 
Then  lies  him  meekly  down  liist  by  his  brethren's  ^do." — Mtttoa. 

UnsK  Kan  III.— Or  Tsrbs  Misapplied. 
"A  parilMRent  forfeited  all  those  who  had  bome  arms  against  the  khig."—/nmM'«  J^.,  ii, 
223.  "  The  practice  of  forfeiting;  ^ps  whic^  had  been  wrecked." — lb.,  i,  600.  "  The  nearer  his 
military  successes  approached  bim  to  the  throne." — lb.,  t,  383.  "In  the  next  example,  you  per- 
toniBcs  ladies,  therefore  it  is  plural." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  103.  "The  first  tis  peisonatee  vale ; 
the  second  »to  represents  stream." — lb.,  p.  103.  "Pronouns  do  not  always  avoid  the  repetition 
of  nouns." — lb.,  p.  96.  "  Very  is  an  adverb  of  ctunparison,  it  compares  tlio  adjective  good." — lb., 
p.  88.  "  Tou  will  please  to  commit  the  following  nart^fraph." — lb.,  p.  110.  "  Even  tho  Greek 
and  Latin  passive  verbs  reqidre  an  auxiliary  to  ccHiJugati}  some  of  their  tenses." — Miirrajf's  Gram.^ 
p.  100.  "The  deponent  verb^  in  L:itiD,  require  also  an  auxiliary  to  conjugate  soveral  of  their 
tenses." — £b.,  p.  100.  "  I  ha^'o  no  doubt  ho  made  as  \\'iB0  and  true  proverbs,  as  any  body  has 
dono  since," — lb.,  p.  145.  "A  anilbrni  variety  assumes  as  many  set  fijrms  as  Proteus  had 
sliapes." — Kirkham's  Elocution,  p.  72.  "When  words  in  apposition  follow  each  other  in  quick 
euocession." — tfixon's  Parser,  p.  57,  "  Whero  such  sentences  frequently  succeed  each  otiior." — 
L.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  349,  "  Windom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is  most  proper," — ^air't 
SheL,  p.  99;  Murray's  Gram.,  i,  303. 

•       "JuL  Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague? 

Jiorn.  Neither,  fulr  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike."-— iStftok 

Uhdeb  Note  IV. — Of  Passive  TERBa 
"  "Wo  too  must  bo  allowed  the  jwivQego  ot  forming  our  own  laws." — L.  Murray's  Qrdm^  \>.  134. 
"For  we  are  not  only  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  ancient  jjpctic  feet,"  4c. — lb.,  p.  259.;  KirkhanCa 
^oeuiion.  143 ;  Jamiesoh's  RheL,  310,  "  By  what  code  of  morals  am  I  denied  the  right  and 
privile;,^  ?" — Dr.  Bartletea  Leet^  p.  4.  "  The  children  of  Israel  have  alono  been  denied  tiie  pos- 
session of  it"— Keith's  Evidencos,  p.  68.  "At  York  fifteen  hondred  Jews  were  rcAucd  all  quarter." 
— B).,  p.  73.  "  He  would  teach  the  E^nch  language  in  tiiree  lessons,  jMYtvided  he  was  pud  fifty* 
five  dollars  in  advance." — CkazoU^a  Essay,  p,  4.  "  Andirtiea  he  was  demanded  of  the  Pharisee^ 
when  tho  kingdom  of  God  should  come." — Luke,  xvil,  20.  "I  have  been  shoMvn  a  book," — 
CampbdTa  RheL,  p.  392.  '■  John  Home  Tooke  was  reftised  admission  only  because  ho  had  been 
in  holy  orders." — Diversions  of  Parley,  i,  60.  "Mr.  Home  Tooke  having  taken  orders^  he  was 
reftised  admission  to  the  bar." — Chwchiita  Gram.,  p.  145.  "Ita  r^erence  to  place  is  lost  sight 
of" — SuBioTis's  E.  Gram.,  116.  "  What  strikhig  lesson  ore  wo  taught  by  the  tenor  of  this  hta- 
tory  ?" — BaA'a  QaesUons,  p.  71.  "  He  hod  been  left,  by  a  friend,  no  less  than  thousand 
pooods." — iVissttqr'f  Oram.,  p.  112.  "Where  there  arc  many  thhiycs  to  be  done,  each  most  be 
allowed  its  share  cX  time  and  labour."— Jbftnwa**  Pref.  to  DieL,  p.  xiu.  <*  Presmthig  the  subject 
in  a  fkr  more  practical  form  than  it  has  boen  heretofiMfe  given." — Kirl^am'a  Phreaology,  p.  v. 
"  If  a  being  of  entire  impartiality  should  be  shown  the  two  companies."— Swtf  a  Pref  to  SOde, 
p.  vii.  "  He  was  ofihred  the  command  of  the  British  army."— GKnwAaw'a  Hist,  p.  81.  "  Who 
had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  coorfderable  sum."— JbAnaon'j  Life  of  Goldsmith.  "  Whether  a 
maid  or  a  widow  may  be  granted  such  a  pnv\lege."—^>edator,  Na  636.  "  Hfq)mly  all  tbeae 
aflected  terms  have  been  denied  the  pubUc  saflhige."— CbmpM7r  Rhet.,  p.  199.  "  Let  Urn  pext 
be  shewn  the  parting  table." — Nvtti^^a  Gram.,  p.  viiL  "  Thence,  be  may  be  shown  the  use 
the  Analyzing  Tabla"— /i,  p.  ix.  "  Pittecus  was  (^ered  a  great  sum  of  money."— Sunftoni'j 
Oram.,  p.  228.  "He  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study." — A.,  p.  229.  "  If  the  walks  were 
» little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  ihem.'^— Addison's  Sped,  Ka  414.  "  Suppose  I  am  offered 
•D  office  or  a  bribe." — Pierpont'g  Discourse,  Jan.  27,  1839. 

"Ami  one  diastei  one  last  embraoedeny'dT 
Bbaa  I  not  1^  me  by  his  cbgr-cohl  iide?"— JZMm'*  Loom,  B.  Ix,  L  lOS. 
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Unns  Nor  T. — ^Pabsite  Yebbs  T&AirarrnrB. 

"The  ptepoflition  to  1b  made  use  ot  befijre  nouns  of  place,  when  they  follow  Terbfl  lutd  partid* 
pleoof  motion. **— Jfiimiy'a  ffrom.,  p.  203;  IitffergoWa,  231;  Gremletir»,  i& Fiak\  143 ;  SmWt, 
110;  Guy's,  90;  Fowler'a,  55S.  " They  were  refused  entrance  into  the  house." — Murray's 
u,  204.  "Thdr  separate  sgnification  has  been  lost  sight  oV'—Eome  Jboix,  ii,  422.  "But, 
irheaever  ye  is  made  use  it  must  be  in  the  nnnitiatiTe,  and  never  in  the  objectire,  case." — 
Oobbeit^a  E.  Gram.,%  58.  "  It  is  said,  that  more  persons  than  one  are  paid  handsome  salaries,  for 
taking  care  to  see  acta  of  parliament  properly  worded." — Churchiffs  Gram^  p.  334.  '-The  fol- 
loiring  Bodiments  of  Ei^liab  Qranunar,  bavo  been  made  use  of  in  the  TTniversi^  o(  FennqrlTa- 
nla." — Db.  BoesBS:  in  Harrimm'a  Grmik,  p.  2.  "It  never  should  be  lost  sight  oC"—Kewmm'9 
Slielorie,  p^  19.  "A  vary  curious  fitd:  hatii  been  taken  notice  of  1^  those  exp«t  loetaphyricians.'* 
— CktTnpbdTs  Ithet,,  p.  281.  "The  archbishop  interfered  that  ifi(^elet's  lectures  might  be  put  a 
stop  to." — 2^  IHend,  ix,  378.  "  The  disturbances  in  Gottengen  have  been  entirety  put  an  end 
to." — BaSy  Advertiger.  "  Besides  those  that  are  taken  notice  of  in  these  exceptions." — PrieeUey'$ 
Gram.,  p.  6.  "As  one,  two,  or  three  auxiliary  verbs  are  made  use  o£" — Ih.,  pi  24.  "  The  argu- 
menta  which  have  been  made  use  oC" — Addiemt  Evideaca,  p.  32.  "  The  circumstance  is  prop- 
«dy  talran  notice  of  by  the  author." — Bbtir'a  Rhet,  p.  217.  "  Patagcmia  has  never  been  taken 
possession  of  by  any  European  nation." — Cmnimmg's  Geog.,  p.  62.  "He  wSl  be  found  fiult 
withal  no  more,  L  e.  not  hereafter." — WaVcer's  Partida,  p.  226.  "The  thing  was  to  be  put  an 
end  to  somehow." — Leigh  Hunfa  Byron,  p.  15.  "In  1798,  the  Papal  TeiritOTy  was  taken  poeses- 
sion  of  by  the  French." — iSnnoct's  Geog^  p.  223.  "  The  idea  has  not  tear  a  moment  b^n  lost 
i^ht  of  by  the  Board." — Chmmon  School  Journal,  i,  37.  "  I  shall  easily  bo  excused  the  labour 
of  more  Oanacriptlon." — Joftaaon's  Life  of  Bryden.  "  If  I  may  bo  allowed  that  expression." — 
Casi^bdPt  ^eL,  p.  2S9,  and  288.  "If  vrithont  offence  I  may  be  indulged  the  observation." — 
Ib^  p.  295.  "TfaWe  are  other  characten,  which  are  firequently  made  use  in  composition." — 
Mwray'a  Graim.,^.  281;  IngereoWa,  293.  "Such  unaccountable  infirmides  might  be  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most,  cases  got  ^e  better  of" — BeaUi^a  Moral  Science,  i,  153.  "  'Which  onght  never 
to  bo  bad  recourse  to." — lb.,  i,  186.  "That  the  widows  may  bo  taken  carooC" — Barclay's  Works, 
i,  499.  "  Other  cavils  will  yet  be  token  notice  of." — Pope's  Pr^.  io  ffomer.  "  Which  implies, 
that  all  christians  are  oflered  eternal  salvation." — -  Wesfs  Letters,  p.  149,  "  Tet  even  the  dogs  are 
allowed  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  tablo." — CampbeWs  Goepels,  Matt.,  xv,  27. 
"For  we  say  the  light  within  must  be  taken  heed  unto." — Barclay's  Works,  i,  148.  "This 
soond  a  is  taken  notieo  of  in  Steele's  Gnunmar." — WtUka't  i>Ki,p.  22.  "One  oame  tobe 
paid  ten  gnineas  flv  a  pair  of  direr  buckles." — CasOe  Backratt,  p.  104.  "Let  him,  therefbre,  be 
carefully  shewn  the  application  of  the  several  queetiona  In  the  table." — ^JVtitt^»  Gram.,  p.  8. 
"After  a  few  times,  it  is  no  loi^  taken  notice  ofby  the  hearers" — Sheridan's  Lecl.,p.  182.  "It 
win  not  admit  of  the  same  excuse,  nor  be  allowed  the  same  indulgence,  by  people  of  any  dis- 
cemment.'' — ^/id.  "  Inanimate  things  may  be  made  property  of—BeatH^aM.  BeL,  ■p.  86S. 
"And,  when  h^s  bid  a lib^aUer pricey 
WQl  not  bo  sluggish  In  the  wori^  nor  vke.^—Butler'a  Foema,  p.  102. 

Ubdbb  Note  VL— Or  PEEfEcr  Participles. 

"  All  the  words  made  use  of  to  denote  Epiritual  and  intellectual  things,  are  in  their  origin  meta- 
pbon." — Camgjbdta  RheL,  p.  330.  "A  re^y  to  an  oigament  oommonly  made  use  of  by  nnbe* 
ilevera." — Bb^a  RhA,  p,  293.  "It  was  heretofore  the  only  fonn  made  use  of  in  the  preter 
tenses." — Dr.  Aah'a  Gram.,  p.  47.  "Of  the  pcdnta,  and  other  characters  made  use  of  in  vrriting." 
— Jb,,  p.  XV.  "  If  thy  be  the  personal  pronoun  made  use  o£" —  Walker's  Diet.  "  The  Conjunction 
is  a  wprd  made  use  of  to  connect  sentences." — Bum's  GrariK,  p.  28.  "The  points  made  use  of 
to  answer  these  purposes  are  the  four  fbllowing." — Barriaon's  Oram.,  p.  67,  "  Jneense  signiflea 
peribmea  exhaled  fire,  and  made  use  of  in  religious  ceremonies." — Murray's  Key,  p.  111.  "In 
moat  of  his  orations,  there  is  too  mudi  art;  even  carried  the  length  of  ortentaticm.*'— Afctfr'* 
Rhit,  p.  246.  "To  ffloatrate  the  great  tmth,  so  often  lost  trf"  hi  our  times."— Cbmmon 
School  JovnuU,  i,  88.  "  The  principal  figures,  made  use  of  to  ^ect  the  heart,  are  Exclamation, 
Conf^srion,  Deprecation,  Gommination,  and  Imprecation." — Fbrmey's  BdUa-Letires,  p.  133.  "  DIs- 
grnted  at  the  odious  artifices  made  use  of  by  the  Judge." — Jvniua,  p.  13.  "  The  whole  reasons 
of  onr  b^ng  allotted  a  condition,  out  of  wbidi  so  much  vrickednees  and  misery  would  in  &ct 
ansa" — Bailer's  Analogy,  p.  109.  "  Some  choracteristical  circnmstance  being  gntoally  invented 
or  laid  hold  oC"— fames,  EL  of  Orit.,  ii,  246. 

"And  by  is  likewise  ua'd  with  Karnes  that  E>bew 
The  Means  made  nse     or  the  Method  how."—  Ward's  Oram.,  p.  106. 

XTndbb  Note  TIL — Cokotbuctiokb  Ambiguous. 
"Many  adverbs  admit  ai  d^;rees  of  comparison  as  weD  as  acUectives." — ^iegSet^a  Oram.,  p. 
133.  "But  the  author,  who,  by  the  numlwr  and  reputation  of  his  wcffka,  ftMined  our  language 
more  than  any  one,  into  its  present  state,  is  Dryden."— Rh^,  p.  180.  "In  some  States, 
Courts  of  Admiralty  have  no  juries,  nor  Courts  of  Chancery  at  t^"— Webster's  Essays,  p.  146. 
"I  ftel  myself  gratefbl  to  my  friend."— Jfiwrov'*  Key,  p.  276.  "This  requires  a  writer  to  have, 
hfansol^  a  veiT  dear  wprehendon  of  the  object  he  means  to  present  to  us."- BhtL,  p.  94. 
"Sense  has  Ra  own  hannoD/,  as  wdl  as  wmnd."— ifc,  p.  1ST.   "The  ^postn^  denotea  the 
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omlarion  aa  <  which  ttw  formerly  Inserted,  and  made  an  addition  of  a  eySable  to  the  word" — 
JVferiley'f  Oram.,  p.  67.  *'  There  are  fow,  whom  1  can  refer  to,  with  more  advantage  than  Ur. 
Addison."— J^/x  Rhet^p.  139.  "Deatu,  in  0>eology,{]B  a]  perpetnal  s^NtratioD  from  God, 
and  eternal  torments." —  Wabster'a  Diet.  "lAiat  ooold  innnn  the  Itavder  aa  well  as  the  old  man 
himselfl"— a  R.  Peirce's  Qram^  p.  346, 

TTsDm  NoTB  YIIL— YE  add  YOU  nr  Scriptubb. 

"  Ye  dai^^ters  of  Babbah,  gjrd  ye  with  aadEdoth." — Alqeb's  Biblb  :  JeT.y  xlix,  3.  "  Wash 
ye,  make  you  dean." — Browria  Ooneofiana,v.  Wath.  "Strip  ye,  and  make  ye  bore,  and  gird 
■adEcIoth  upon  your  It^na." — Aloes's  Biblb;  Luiah,  xxxii,  11.  "You  are  not  ashamed  tiud  you 
make  j-oursolves  stnuge  to  me." — Friehds'  Bible:  Job,  xix,  3.  "You  are  not  ashamed  that 
ye  make  youraelves  streose  to  me."— Aloeb's  Bibu:  tb,  "If  you  knew  the  gift  of  God." — 
BrowiCa  ConcordoBo,  va.  Knew.  "Depart  fhun  me^  ye  woiken  of  inkini^,  I  knowye  uoL** — 
iWnfton'A  Worka,  ii,  122. 

BULE  VI.— SAME  CASES. 
A  Noun  or  a  Pronoua  pat  c^er  a  verb  or  participle  not  tranaitiTe, 
agrees  in  case  with  a  preceding  noan  or  pronoun  referring  to  the  same 
tiane  :  as,  "  It  is  /."— "  These  are  they."^"  The  child  waa  named  John." 
—''It  could  not  be  Ac."— "The  Lord  sitteth  King  forever.*'— Peotew, 
xzix,  10. 

"  What  war  could  ravish,  commerce  could  bestow, 
And  he  returned  a  friendj  who  came  a  foe." — i*ope.  Bp.  iii,  1.  206. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  VL 

Obs.  1. — ^Aotive-transtiTe  verbs,  and  their  imperfect  and  preperfect  partidplee,  always  govern 
the  objective  case ;  but  active-intnuiBitive,  passive,  and  neuter  verba,  and  thdr  partadples,  take 
the  same  case  after  as  before  them,  when  both  words  refer  to  the  same  thing.  The  latter  are 
ti^tly  supposed  not  to  govern*  any  case;  nor  are  they  in  general  fblbwed  by  any  nouo  or  pro- 
noun.  Bo^  because  ttray  are  not  traiuntive^  some  of  them  become  oonnectiTea  to  sndi  words  as 
an  in  the  same  case  and  dgnify  the  same  thii^  Hurt  ia,  their  finite  tenaea  may  be  followed  by 
A  nominative,  and  their  infinitives  and  participles  by  a  noQiinaiive  or  an  objective,  agreeing  with 
a  noun  or  a  pronoua  wtiich  precedes  them.  The  caaea  are  the  aame^  becanse  the  person  or  thing 
is  one;  as,  "  /am  he." — "  Thou  art  Peter." — "  Civil  government  bdng  the  sole  eijed  of  forming 
societies,  its  administration  must  be  conducted  by  common  consent" — J^enon'a  Notet,  p.  129. 
Identity-  is  botii  the  foundation  and  the  characteristic  of  this  construction.  We  chiefly  ose  it  to 
afflrmwdeny,  to  BOffgest  or  qiiestion,  the  «am«nflH  of  tilings;  but  aomettines J^furgte'ely,  to flhis- 
trate  tl»  reUrttons  ofpenooa  or  ttxlngs  by  comparison  :f  as,  "/am  tiie  true  vine,  and  my  UtOur 
is  1^  AtW&andmaa."— /oAn,  zv,  L  "/am  the  vjiu^  yd  are  the  ^iohcAm." — JMn,  xv,  S.  Even 
the  names  of  direct  oppovteo^  are  mmetimea  put  in  tto  samo  case,  voder  tills ruto;  ai^ 
"  By  such  a  change  ttty  dorftnen  is  made  ligJd, 
Ibf  ehcue  order,  and  thy  toeahum  m^hL" — Owper,  Yd. !,  p.  88. 

Obs.  2. — ^In  this  rule,  the  terms  afier  and  preceding  refer  rath^  to  the  order  tiia  sense  and 
construction,  than  to  the  mere  placing  of  the  words ;  fw  the  wcoxls  in  &ct  admit  of  various  pod- 
tiouB.  The  proper  subject  of  tiie  verb  is  the  nominative  to  it,  or  b^ore  it,  by  Rule  2d ;  and  the 
other  nominative,  however  placed,  is  uadeistood  to  be  that  which  comes  afier  it,  by  Rule  6th.  In 
general,  however,  the  proper  subject  preoeies  the  veil),  and  tho  other  word  foSowt  it,  agreeably 
to  the  literal  soosa  d  the  rule.  Sat  when  the  proper  subject  Is  placed  aAcr  the  verb,  as  in  oex- 
tain  instances  ^edfled  in  tho  aeoond  observation  mider  Bote  2d,  the  explanatny  nominative  is 
commonly  introduced  still  later ;  as,  "  But  be  thm  an  examfAs  of  the  bdievers."— 1  fUn.  iv,  12. 
"But  what  I  13  thy  tertKia^  a  dcv — 2  Kkiga^  'riii,  13.  "Andso  would  I,  were  /  Paraunia."— 
Giiidamiei.  "0  Cooloch's  daogfaterl  iaitihoaT' — Osrioik  But  in  the  following  example^  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  traupodtim  <tf  the  entire  linear  and  the  veri>  agraea  witii  the  two  nmni* 
natives  in  the  latter: 

"  To  thee  were  solemn  toya  or  empty  ahow, 
The  robea  of  pleasure  and  the  i>ciiff  of  wa"— TV.  Jo&nwn. 

Osa  3. — ^In  interrogative  sentences,  the  terms  are  nsoally  transposed^  or  both  are  placed  after 

•  Some,  bowoTO,  Uta  eonoelTed  the  pntdng  of  the  atme  emaa  after  the  verb  w  before  It,  to  be  goeenmuHt; 
•V*  Neuter  wbe  oendoiullr  govern  either  the  nomlMtlTO  or  tihe]  otJeoHve  mm,  Bflwr  tiiem.**— ^tenmdir'a 
Oram.,  p.  64.  "  The  verb  to  6«,  almw  oowma  a  Nomliiatlra,  nnlcH  it  be  of  the  Inflnltl w  Mood."— Jwefcaw 
an  a  Orank,  p.  94.   Thle  letter  easertloa  u,  la  feet,  monitoouly  nntme,  anl  sin  aoIedrthaL 

t  Not  anft^qneotlf  the  oonjanetion oe Intemnea  betreen  toMe  "nrae  caaea,"  ae  It bmt abo  bahraaa  wwda 
bappMltloii;  u,  "  He  tfaoDle  of  the  head,  aafl  waof  ttis  etendMn;  ha  tfaavtne,  aad  Tfl9HliranehM"-AVL 
tia^a  Woria,  VoL  11,  p.  ISO. 

.  *  "l.^'^S*  ™'  wntoKw,  before  It  b  panel,  etoNU  betraniBOMd;  Ow, ' Whoae b Hn* 

obaerratloii  appUee  to  erery  aeatenoe  of  a  abnOar  ooaatrBeUoii?'^^4»iaiA^S  oU  Oram.,  9- 
n.  Thla  Inetnictton  la  woree  than  noneenee;  for  It  teaehM  the  popU  to  parte  ercrr  vord  In  the  natatee  ttimv/ 
Ttaaatturiooeaedi  tDei4Ulnir»0H,u>*qaaiuyit«  lheiiM^aadantoodf(i,ai  BgiMliw"wtth  Us  aondaa. 
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the  verb ;  as,  "  Am  /a  Jew  f" — John,  xviii,  36.    "  Art  thott  a  king  then  ?" — Ih.,  rer.  37.    "  What 
Istrnthf—Ib.,  ver.  38.    "  Who  wt  Oiout"—Ib.,  i,  19.    "Art  thou  Eliaar'—Ib.,  i,  21.  "Tell 
me,  AldphroD,  is  not  distance  a  Une  turned  endwise  to  the  eye?" — Berkiey's  JHeioffuea,  p.  161. 
"  Whence,  and  ahat  art  thou,  execrable  shape  7" — Milion. 
"  Art  Aou  that  traitor  onffel  f  axtihouhet" — Idem. 
Obb.  4. — ^In  a  declarative  sentence  also,  there  may  be  a  rhetorical  or  poetical  transposition  of 
me  or  both  of  the  tarns ;  as,  "  And  I  fhy  vtcMm  now  remain," — Framda's  Horace,  ii,  45.    "  To 
tiiy  own  dogs  a  prey  tbou  ahalt  be  naAa."—Pap^t  Smer,    "  I  was  eyee  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
was  /  to  the  lama" — Job,  xxix,  15.    "Far  other  aeene  is  Thratymeni  now." — Byron.    In  tho 
IbUowiog  sentence^  the  latter  term  is  palpably  mEsplaced:  "  It  does  not  clearly  appear  at  first 
what  the  aaiecedaaie  to  ihey." — Blair's  MeL,  p.  218.   Say  rather:  "  It  does  not  clearly  amiear  at 
first,  tdtof  ie  the  antecederU  to  [the  prononn]  they."   In  examples  transpoeed  lOce  the  foliowing, 
thereisaBdegaiit  elUpraoftiLe  verb  to  which  the  pronoun  is  uomiiiatiTe;  as^  am,  art,  Ac. 
"  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  hmw, 

A  ministering  angel  Oiau." — Scotfa  Jfanraon. 
"  The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief| 

Her  new-bom  Nitma  thou — with  reign,  alas  I  too  brieC" — Synm. 
"  For  this  commisaon'd,  I  forsook  the  sky — 
Nay,  cease  to  kneelr-thy/rftow-«mw*  /."— ilmwii. 
Obs.  6.— In  some  peculiar  constmctions,  both  words  naturally  come  hejore  tho  verb;  as,  "I 
know  not  who  is." — "  Who  did  you  eay  was?" — "I  know  not  how  to  tell  theetoAo  /am." — 
Borneo.    "  Inquire  thoa  whose  mm  the  gtripHng  ia." — 1  Sam.,  ivii,  66.    "  Man  would  not  be  tho 
cnatme  uMeft  ha  now  is."— .filu'r.    "  I  could  not  goess  who  ii  shoold  be." — Addiam.   And  they 
are  sometimes  fdaced  in  this  manner  by  hyberbaiion^  tranqtosition;  as,  "  Yet  he  it  ie." — Young. 
"  Ko  contemptible  oroior  ha  was."— />r.  Mtir.    **H«  U\BUi  whom  I  shall  giro  a  sop."— Jpjbi, 
xiu,  26.    '-And  a  very  xmXAb  perstmage  Oato  is." — fair's  Rhet,  p.  46T.   "  CSfuda  ftev  are  wLOl- 
out  vater."— /ude,  12. 

"  Of  worm  or  serpent  Idnd  if  aom^hmg  looked, 
But  moDStroos,  with  a  thousand  sn^Ey  heads." — I^iXkA,  B.  i,  L  183. 

Obb.  6. — As  inflnitires  and  participles  have  no  nominativee  of  their  own,  sucli  of  them  as  are 
not  tranatiTe  in  their  nature,  may  take  different  cases  after  them ;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
what  case  it  is  that  follows  them,  the  learner  must  carefUly  observe  what  preceding  word  denotes 
the  same  peoson  or  things  and  iqiply  the  principlo  of  the  niie  accordingly.  This  word  b«ng  often 
remote^  and  BometimeB  understood,  the  aeaae  is  the  only  dew  to  the  oonstmction.  Examples: 
"  Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  oatcatt  Itma  his  presence?" — Additon.  Here  out- 
eatt  agrees  with  who,  and  not  with  thougM.  "  /cannot  help  b^ng  so  passionate  an  admirer  as  I 
am" — Steele.  Hero  admirer  agrees  with  /.  "To  recommend  the  soberer  part  of  mankind 
look  upon  to  be  a  ir0e." — Steele.  Here  agrees  with  what  as  relative,  the  objective  governed 
by  upon.  woold  be  a  romantio  madnesa,  for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his  doset" — Id.  Here 
maebiesa  is  in  the  nominative  case,  agreeing  with  it;  and  lord,  in  the  objective,  agreeing  witii 
man.  "  To  aifoct  to  be  a  lord  in  one's  doset,  would  bo  a  romantic  madness."  In  this  eentmoe 
alflo^  lord  is  in  the  <ybiective,  after  to  be;  and  madness,  in  the  nominative,  after  loould  be. 
t<  <Ky  dear  HbuBusr  if  that  will  not  do, 

Let  tas  be  Ebrace,  and  be  Oeid  you." — Pope,  B.  ii,  Ep,  ii,  143. 

ObS.  t. — An  active-intrauntiTa  or  a  nButer  partidplo  in  ing,  vrhen  governed  by  a  prepositioD,  is 
often  fi]Uowed  by  a  noon  or  a  [Hxmoim  the  case  (tf  which  dep^ids  not  on  the  prepoBiti<^ 
case  which  goes  before.  Example:  "The  Jem  were  in  a  particular  manner  ridiculed^  fte^  a 
credulous  people." — Addison's  Midences,  p.  28.  Here  people  is  in  the  nominative  case,  agreeing 
with  Jews.  Again :  "  The  learned  pagans  ridiculed  the  Jetos  for  being  a  credulous  peei^"  Here 
people  is  in  the  objective  case,  because  the  preceding  noun  Jews  is  so.  In  both  instances  the 
preposition  Jbr  governs  tho  participle  being,  and  nothing  else.  "The  atrocaons  crime  of  being  a 
young  man,  I  aliall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  or  deny." — Prrr:  BuOion^s  K  Gram.,  p.  82;  8. 
&  Greenes,  lU.  Banbom  has  this  text,  with  "nor"  for  "  or."—AnaJiyticai  Gram.,  p.  190.  This 
example  has  been  erroneooaly  cited,  as  one  in  which  the  oaae  the  noun  after  the  partidide  ia 
not  determiaed  by  its  relation  to  any  other  word.  Sanborn  abeordly  supposes  it  to  be  "  In  the 
nominative  independent."  Salmons  as  strangdy  tells  us^  "  it  may  correcUy  be  c^ed  the  oljecUve 
iitdi^Mt^ — like  me  in  the  following  example :  "  He  was  not  sure  of  its  being  me." — BuUions'a  E. 
Gram.,  p.  82.  This  latter  text  I  take  to  be  bad  EkigUsh.  It  should  be,  "  He  was  not  sure  of  it 
as  bemg  me;"  or,  "He  was  not  sure  thai  U  was  I."  But,  in  the  text  above,  tiiere  is  an  evident 
tianspoaition.  The  syntactical  order  is  this :  "/shall  neither  deny  nor  attempt  b>  palliate  the 
atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man."  The  words  man  and  /  refer  to  the  same  person,  and  bib 
tberefiwe  in  the  same  case^  according  to  the  rule  whidi  I  have  given  above. 

Oba  8. — 8.  S.  Oieeue,  in  Us  late  Otammar,  impmpalj  ^«nn»ntn«fa»  ^  oaaa  after  the  partict 
fiobekig,  ''tbej>radfQiriHiomAialtM^**aiidimaglnee  that  H  neoesBarily  remafau  a  nominative  even 

tin,  koiiM,'"  (tat,  U  "  qnaUfyhiK  hotrnf"  ud  ftotfw,  u  "  nomlnAtiTe  cue  lo  the  vert>,  fa."  NotUnsof  Oils  la 
frw  of  ^  OTlajiMl  qDMUon.  For.Inttwt,  mow  tsgorenwd  br  Actus,-  Aoum  It  nomliwttve  afterf*,' •greM 
vUh  AotM*  ondentood :  vmI  that  rBl4tea  to  Mourn  nnderttood.  The  meaning  U, "  Wtum  hooM  to  OtMi  hooM  r 
w,  la  the  order  of  a  daduittva  NDtsBM, "  llMt  koass  Is  rtoss  tamr* 
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vhen  the  poaseidTe  case  precedes  the  pHrtidi^  If  he  wne  r^t  in  this,  there  would  be  an  im- 
portant flzcep^on  to  Rule  6th  above.  But  bo  idngulariy  absurd  is  his  doctrine  about  "abridged 
predicaiai,"  that  in  general  abridging  shows  an  increase  of  syllables,  and  often  a  converakm  of 
good  Enj^lish  into  bai.  For  ozamplt} :  "li  [the  predicate]  reraaiaB  vndiaiaged  ia  Oie  nominaiiee, 
when,  with  tho  participle  of  the  copula,  U  becooiet  a  verbal  noun,  limited  by  the  poBsessive  caae 
of  tho  subject;  a^s  'That  he  was  a  fcrdgiwr  prereoted  his  eloction,'=' Jfw  being  a  foreigtur  pre- 
vented his  election.'  " — Orean^a  Anali^ia,  p.  169.  Here  the  number  of  syU^^  is  unalterod; 
but  foreijaer  i*  very  Improperlv  called  "a  verbal  noun,"  aod  aa  example  which  only  ladn  * 
comma,  is  changed  to  what  rightly  calls  ao  "atumahua  escpnteion,"  and  one  whoan  that 
author  supposas  fiireigner  and  to  be  liecessarily  in  tho  same  caao.  But  Qreene  varies  this  ex- 
ample into  other  "  abridged  forms,"  thus :  "  I  knew  that  h^.  toot  a  foreigner"^  "  1  knew  hit  being, 
or  of  his  being  a  foreigner.^'  "The  fact  thai  he  was  a  /oreigiter,=of  hia  leing  a  foreigner,  woe  un- 
deniabto."  "  When  he  was  first  caiied  a  foreigner,  =on  his  being  first  coiled  a  fjreigntr,  bis  auger 
was  excited." — lb.,  p.  171.  All  these  chaiwee  adarge,  ratherUian  abridge^  tho  oxpressitMi;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  make  It  qnestloiiabto  EogWi  to  say  tiie  least  of  it 

Obs.  9. — ^In  some  oxamplee,  the  adveih  then  precedes  the  participle,  and  we  evidently  have 
Qothiug  by  which  to  determine  the  case  that  follows;  as,  "  These  judges  wero  twelve  in  number. 
Was  this  owing  to  there  being  twelve  primary  deities  among  the  Gothic  nataons?" — WAster'a 
Essays,  p.  263.  Say  rather:  "Was  this  because  there  loere  twelve  {Mimaiy  deities  among  the 
Gothic  nations  7"  "  How  many  are  injured  by  Adam's  loll,  that  know  nothing  of  there  ever  being 
snchantaain  tho  worldl" — Barday't  Jpology,  ■p.  Idi.  Sayrather, — "toho  know  not  thai  there 
ever  wu  such  a  man  in  tho  woridi" 

Obs.  10. — In  some  other  examplee,  wo  find  a  poSBessive  bofbro  tho  participle,  and  a  doubtful 
case  after  it;  as,  "This  our  Saviour  himself  was  pleased  to  mako  use  of  as  tlie  strongest  argument 
of  his  being  tho  promisod  Messiah." — Addison's  Evidences,  p.  81.  "But  my  chid"  sfSictico  con^ 
slated  in  my  beiog  singled  out  fhim  all  tho  other  bOTS,  by  a  lad  about  fifteen  yeara  of  afg^  aa  a 
propor  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  crusty  of  hia  temper." — Oowper'a  Mtjnoir,  p.  13. 
•'  Tow  iT^Tjt\  y'tvTnr^  uvmEo^iir,  vnefivlja&i].  He  had  someeortof  recollection  of  his  .^iCA«r'«  being 
aaau." — CoUectanea  Grceca  Minora,  Noia,  p.  7.  This  ccHistruction,  though  not  uncommon,  is 
anomaloos  in  more  respects  than  ono.  Whether  or  not  it  is  worthy  to  form  on  exception  to  the 
rule  of  mns  coises,  or  oven  to  that  cltposaeasioea,  tho  reader  may  judge  fh)m  the  observations  made 
on  it  nndcr  the  latter.  I  should  rather  devtso  some  way  to  avoid  it,  if  any  can  be  fbund— «nd  I 
believe  there  cnn;  aa,  "This  our  Saviour  himself  was  pleased  to  advance  an  the  strongest  proof 
that  he  was  tho  promised  Messiah." — "But  my  diief  afHicUon  condsted  in  this,  thai  J  was  singloi 
out,"  ftc  Tho  story  of  tho  mulo  is,  "Htseemed  to  netXect  on  a  tuddm  that  hisfoAer  was  an  asa." 
This  is  the  propsr  meanhig  of  the  Greek  text  above;  but  tbo  conatraction  is  dlfll>ren1^  the  Greek 
nouns  being  genitives  in  apposition. 

Obs.  11. — A.  noun  in  the  nomioAtivo  case  sometimes  follows  a  finite  veA,  when  the  eqnfralent 
subject  that  stands  before  Ae  ■verb,  Is  not  a  noun  or  pronoun,  but  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  vrtiidi 
supplies  the  placo  of  a  nominative ;  aa,  "That  the  barons  and  freeholders  derived  their  authority 
fttna  kings,  ia  wholly  a  mistake." — WAster'e  Essays,  p.  277.  "To  roeak  of  a  slave  as  amemh^ 
of  (avn  society,  may,  by  some,  be  regarded  a  solecism." — Strottd's  Sketch,  p.  66.  Here  mistaSie 
and  solecism  are  as  plainly  nominativcf^  as  if  the  preceding  subjects  had  been  declinable  words. 

Obs.  12. — Whon  a  noun  is  put  after  on  abstract  infinitive  that  is  not  transitive,  it  appears 
necessarily  to  ha  in  the  ol^ective  case,*  ttiough  not  governed  by  the  verb;  for  if  we  sopply  any 
noun  to  which  such  hiflnitive  may  be  supposed  to  refer,  it  must  be  Introduoed  before  tho  verb  \^ 
the  prep03itu>n^;  os^  "To  be  an  &iglishmaa  in  I<ondon,  a  I^Mchman  in  Paris,  a  S^tmiard  in 

*  1.  In  lAHn,  the  aaousattee  oue  U  need  after  mch  a  verb,  l>«esiiM  an  otW  worA  In  th«  nitM  cue  la  niHIflr- 
■tood  before  It;  M,  "FasSraqiuB  Ub«t,  ID  «at  ibominsntj  em  reTm."— Saucbt.  "  To  do  what  he  plMaea, 
TOAT  U  Ltoi  a  man]  to  tio  a  1^."  If  Profeiaor  BaUlona  had  nnderatood  I^n,  or  Greek,  or  En^tob,  aa  wdl 
ai  bla  conunenden  lm«glnej  ke  ml}{ht  hare  dlaoorered  wliat  eorutnietlon  of  eawe  we  have  la  tbe  fonoirtoK  in- 
aUoeai:  "Itleanttonoiif  [fbr  amani  to  hetheacithor  of  nicta  awork."— BuIUfftu's.S'V.  Oram.,  p.  83.  "To  be 
sureb/  fbra  etnoger  [,]  la  dangeroaa.  — tb,  "  Not  to  know  what  happened  before  jon  were  bom,  utobealwan 
a  ehBd."-~Ib.  "N^dra  qold  aedderlt  antagnam  natos  ea,  eat  aemper  ane  puerum." — lb.  "  'Sart  ruv 
o.ioTip'a*  .  . .  rAruc,  U¥  ^ftin  vorl  irfoiai  tfiaCytaSai  nfiaXiulyvvt."  "It  la  a  ibamB  to  bo  Men  giving  up  eonntriee 
of  which  we  were  once  mutcn."— DExoaniKfra:  ib.  What  soppoit  tbeie  examplee  give  to  thla  gninmarlan'i 
new  notion  of  "  the  objtetive  indsjltdte,"  or  lo  hia  etUt  Ittcr  Betanra  of  Oreene'a  doctrine  of  "  tbepredUeate-noM' 
fnotfM,"  the  learned  reader  m^f  Jadge.  All  the  Lttin  and  Greek  giMnmarians  eappoee  an  eurpeU,  In  aueh 
Inataneea ;  bat  aome  moderna  are  careJcts  eaoafch  of  that,  and  of  the  aniili^  of  General  Grammar  In  tbta  eaae, 
to  have  aeconded  the  Doctor  in  hia  absnrdlty.    Ben  ^imum's  Pmetteal  Gnm^,  n.  23 ;  and  S.  W.  CiarH't,  p.  149. 

S.  Prof^aaor  Hart  has  an  IndeddTa  rontarlc  on  thla  oonatmetlon,  aa  follow! :  Sometimea  a  verb  In  the  Infini- 
tive mood  haaanonn  after  It  withont  anf  other  noun  before  It;  aa, '  To  be  a  good  TNon,  ianot  bo  euf  a  thing 
aa  manj  people  imagine.'  Here  '  man'  m*j  be  pused  aa  need  tndefit^eta  after  the  rerb  lo  be.  It  la  not  eaaf 
to  Mj  in  what  com  the  nonn  la  In  ancb  aentenoea.  The  anali^  of  the  Lmn  would  aeem  to  Indicate  the  objee- 
Kds.— Thas,  '  Not  to  know  what  happened  In  naat  raam,  Ih  to  be  ahraya  a  ekOd,'  Latin,  '  semper  eeee  puertn».' 
In  Ukt  manner,  in  En^Iah,  we  may  aay, '  It*  being  me,  need  make  no  ebanga  in  yonr  determlaation,' fiorf  t 
BnglM  Oram.,  p.  13T. 

8.  Theae  learned  anthora  thna  differ  abont  what  certainly  admits  of  no  other  aolutlon  than  ttiat  which  la 
given  In  the  Obaervatlon  above.  To  paras  the  nonna  In  qneaUon,  "  as  uaed  indeflnllelv,"  wlthoat  eoae,  and  to 
can  them  "objtetbms  inAtfinite,"  withont  agreement  or  government,  are  two  metboda  eqaally  repugnant  to  rea. 
Bon.  The  last  auggeaUon  of  Hart'a  la  alao  a  falea  argnroant  for  a  tma  portion.  The  phraaea,  "  lU  MnfTma," 
and  "  TV)  be  a  ^ooonuin,"  are  far  from  bdng  eonatmcted  "  in  Wet  manner."  The  fbnner  la  maiilfeetly  bad 
Eagliab ;  beeanae  its  and  me  are  not  in  the  aome  ease,  Bnt  8.  B.  Greene  would  aay,  "  Its  Wng  I,  Ib  right." 
For  In  a  rimlUr  Instance,  he  baa  this  oondnalon :  "  Hence,  in  lAridgtnn  the  following  pronoeltlnn,  '  I  waa  not 
aware  thatitwas  he,'  we  ahonld  wsj^of  Ua  being  Aa,'  not 'AW  nor 'Aim.'"— Oreen^a  jinntjufa,  let  Ed.,  > 
171.  Whan  Mi^  beeomea  a  nnm,  no  after  it  appaarB  ta  ba  very  proper ;  battUa  author,  Ihua  "oM^ 
top"  four  ayUabUa  into  fiv,  prodooaa  aa  anomalona  oonatraotkm  which  11  would  be  modi  better  to  avoid. 
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IbMd,  tanoea^rnwUer;  and  jet  it  to  mKxaaarjr^Bom^B  Art  tif  JMnking,  p.  89.  Hiat  la^ 
*Jbrn6mwBytobe«n  JhgKihmffl»inI<)Ddon,"Ac.  "Itlaoertalnly&seaqr  tobea«cftoIar,  as 
a^omerier." — BarriM^a  Henaa,  p.  425.  That  is,  "Jt  ia  aseaay/^  a  ycwvman  to  be  a  seAdliir, 
a&itis  far  him  la  he  a  gameBier."  "  To  be  an  eloqueot  apeaker,  in  the  proper  wiite  of  tiie  wont,  ia 
fltf  from  being  a  common  or  easy  atfat'nmen^." — Bkur'a  I^L,  p.  337.  Hero  attainment  ie  in  the 
noTDinatiTe,  after  t» — or,  rather  after  beinff,  for  it  follows  botli ;  and  speaker,  in  the  objective  after 
to  be.  "It  ia  almost  as  hard  a  thing  [for  a  man}  to  bea  poet  in  despite  of  fortune,  as  it  is  [foroiw 
to  be  a  poei]  in  depute  of  nature." —  Oowlej/'s  Preface  io  hie  Poems,  p.  vil 

Obs.  13. — Where  predsioa  is  neccssarT-,  loose  or  abstract  in&nitivca  are  improper ;  as,  "  Bat  io 
le  prtdae,  signifies,  that  Aey  erpniM  that  idea,  and  no  more." — Kaa't  HheL,  -p.  Murray's 
Oram.,  301;  Janiemm^t  BhA,  M.  SajraOier:  "BiA,  for  mm^or'awortb  lobe  prt:eise,tipa.- 
flcB,  that  thc^  ^^eaa  hit  aeaet  idea,  and  nothing  more  or  leta." 

Obs.  14.— The  [rincipal  verba  that  take  the  samo  case  aftw  aa  before  them,  except  those  whidi 
are  paasire,  are  the  following :  to  be^  to  stand,  to  sst^  to  lie,  to  live,  to  grow,  to  become,  to  turn, 
to  coDuneace^  to  die,  to  expire,  to  come,  to  go,  to  raugo,  to  wander,  to  return,  to  seem,  to  appear, 
to  remaiD,  to  continue,  to  reign.  There  are  doobtieas  some  others,  wbidi  wlmit  of  such  a  ooo- 
■tToctfon;  and  of  aoma  of  tlieae,  H  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  tbej  are  laiiietbies  transi 
em  tlieobfeolive:  as,  "To  eommmee  aaidt" — Johnaon.  "0  conHmu  thy  Joviog kindness  unto 
them." — ^Aa^Iu,  xxxvi,  10.  "  A  feathw  will  tern  the  scale." — Shak.  '^lieium  him  a  trespass 
oflbrii^'' — 1  Samad.  "  For  it  becomes  me  so  to  apeak." — Dryden.  But  their  construction  with 
like  cases  ia  eatnly  distiDguiahed  by  the  sense ;  as,  "  When  /  commenced  aulhor,  my  aim  was  to 
amuse." — Karnes,  EL  of  GHi.,  li,  28C.  "  Men  continue  men's  destroyers.'^ — KiaxirCa  Parser,  p.  5G. 
'"^  most  just,  that  thou  turn  rascoL" — 8iU£.,  TVinoa  of  Athena.  "He  went  out  mate,  but  ha  re- 
turned captam." — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  182.  "  After  this  erent  ha  became  phyaidan  to  the  liing." 
—Jb,   That  is,  "  When  I  began  iobeta  autbtv,"  £c 

"Er'n  meaa«e//in>e  becomes,  by  foroo  dlrlne, 
The  aeaie  to  nuKisuro  others'  wonts  t>y  tUne." — Pope. 

Obs.  15. — The  oommon  inatmctions  of  our  Eoglfah  grammaia,  in  relation  to  toe  solijiect  of  the 
preceding  rule,  are  exceedingly  orroncouB  and  de&ctim  For  example :  "  The  verb  to  bb,  has 
ahDayt  a  nominatiTO  case  after  it,  vnteaa  it  be  in.  the  inSnitive  mode." — IxmQCs  Gram.,  p.  77. 
"The  verb  to  B£  reqtiirea  the  same  case  after  it  aabcforo  it" — GhwchBCs  Gram.,  p.  142.  "The 
verb  TO  BE,  throufrti  all  its  Tariatjons,  has  the  some  case  after  it,  e^essed  or  undentood,  aa  that 
which  next  preoedee-  it" — Mtirray's  Gram.,  p.  181 ;  Alger''8,  G2  ;  Merdtanis,  91 ;  Putnam's,  116 ; 
Smiffi'a,  97 ;  and  many  others.  "The  vorb  to  BE  has  laually  tlie  samo  case  after  it,  as  that  whicli 
immediatdy  precedes  it" — BalP^  Gram,,  p.  31,  ^^Xeuter  verba  have  the  samo  case  after  them,  as 
that  whicli  mad  precedes  tliem." — Iblieer'a  Gram.,  p.  14.  "  Paseive  verba  tehieh  aignify  naming, 
and  others  of  ft  sinwicar  maimire,  bare  the  samo  case  bepre  and  afler  them." — Mwnty'a  Gram.,  p. 
182.  "  A  Konn  or  FroDOon  oaod  hi  predication  with  a  verb,  is  in  tlie  Independent  Caac.  Ex- 
AiiPLES— '  Thou  art  a  aduOar.'  '  It  is  /.'  '  GocVis  lore.'  "S.  W.  Clark'a  PracL  Gram.,  p.  140. 
Bo  many  and  monstrous  are  the  faults  of  thcso  rules,  tliat  nothing  but  veiy  learned  and  reverend 
outhority,  ooold  possibly  impose  auch  teaching  anywhere.  The  first,  though  written  by  Lowth, 
ia  not  a  whit  wiser  than  to  say,  "  The  preposition  i>  has  always  an  infinitive  mood  after  it,  unless 
it  be  a  prcpoeition."  And  this  latter  absurdity  is  even  a  hotter  rulo  for  all  infinitives,  tlian  tho 
fiHmer  for  all  {dedicated  nominatives.  Nor  is  there  much  more  fitness  in  any  of  the  rest  "  Tho 
Tcsrb  TO  HE,  through  tdi,"  or  oven  ia  any,  oT  its  parts,  lias  neither  "  abaaya'"  nor  usuoCy  a  case 
"  expressed  or  vnderstood'  after  it ;  and,  oven  when  there  ia  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  put  after  it,  the 
case  ia^  in  very  many  instances,  not  to  be  determined  Iqr  that  which  "  nexC  or  "  immediatdy" 
precedes  tho  verb.  Examples:  "A  sed  of  ^ce(AinAc3«  is  a  »«m  of  ciphers." — BenUey.  "And  J 
am  this  day  weak,  though  anointed  kijig."" — 2  Sam.,  iii,  30.  "  Wtat  made  Lviher  a  great  man, 
was  his  unshaken  rtliaiice  on  Qod." — Kortx'a  Life  ofLi^her,  p.  13.  "Tho  devil  offers  his  service; 
Ac  is  sent  iritii  a  pontivo  commission  to  be  a  lying  mtirit  in  uio  month  of  all  the  prophets." — Oai- 
vUa  Asfiftifai,  p.  13L.  It  is  perfbcdy  certain  that  m  thcso  four  toxti,  tho  words  sum,  king,  rdi- 
imee,  and  are  wnaiaatioea,  after  the  verb  or  participlo ;  and  not  objcriiv&t,  aa  they  roust  be, 
if  tliere  were  ai^  truth  in  the  common  assertion,  "  that  the  two  cases,  which,  in  ttio  construc^on 
of  the  sentence,  are  the  next  before  and  after  it,  must  always  be  alike." — Smith's  New  Gram^  p. 
9S.  Not  only  may  the  nominative  before  the  verb  be  followed  by  an  objective,  but  tho  nomina- 
tive after  it  may  be  jweceded  by  a  possessive ;  as,  "  Amos,  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  not  a 
prophefa  son." — "It  is  the  king's  chapel,  and  it  is  tiie  king's  court" — Amos,  vii,  13.  How  igno- 
rant then  must  that  persim  be,  who  cannot  see  the  foMty  of  the  instructions  above  cited  I  How 
oardaaa  the  nad«  irtio  overiooks  it  I 

NOTES  TO  RULE  VI. 
Note  I. — ^The  putting  of  a  noun  in  an  unknown  case  after  a  participlo  or  a  par- 
ticipial noun,  produces  an  anomaly  whicli  it  seema  better  to  avoid ;  for  the  caaea 
ought  to  be  c/ear,  even  in  exceptions  to  the  common  rules  of  construction.  Exam- 
plea  :  (1.)  "Widowhood,  n.  The  vltaXa  of  being  a  widow." — Webster's  Did.  Say 
rather,  **  Widowhood,  n.  The  state  <rf  a  widow."— JbAwon,  Walker^  Wonxater. 
(2.)  » I  had  a  suspicion  of  the  feUow'i  being  a  naindUr,"   Say  rather,  "I  had  a 
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suspicion  that  the  felloto  was  a  nomdler^  (3.)  "  To  prevent  it»  being  a  dry  ^taU 
of  terms." — Buck.    Better,  "  To  prevent  it  fivm  being  a  dry  detail  of  terms.***- 

NoTB  II. — Hie  nominative  which  follows  a  verb  tx  participle,  ou^t  to  accord  in 
ugnification,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  with  the  preceding  term  which  is  taken 
for  a  sign  of  the  same  thing.  E^rs :  (1.)  ^  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a 
crime  altogether  unpardonwjle." — Blair's  Bhet.^  p.  266.  To  he  convicted  of  a  crime, 
is  not  the  crime  itself ;  say,  therefore,  "  Bribery  was  then  a  crime  altogether  unpar- 
donable." (2.)  "  The  second  person  is  the  <^eet  of  the  Imperative." — Murray's 
Oram^  Index,  ii,  292.  Say  rather,  "  Hie  second  person  is  the  eub;ect  of  the  imper- 
ative   for  the  o^ect  of  a  verb  is  Uie  word  governed  by  it,  and  not  its  nominative. 

IMFB0PKIEIIE3  FOR  GOBRECTION. 

FALSE  SYStAX  TTHDER  KULE  VL 
TEK  BOU  nSBLF,— Of  FBOPBR  IDBNtitx. 

*' Who  would  not  say,  'If  it  be  me,'  rather  than,  If^t  be /r— iVjerfley**  Gram.,  p.  105. 

[FomxoLE.— Not  propftr.bMUiM  tba  pronoun  mo,  vhkliMinMafter  the  neater  rerb  b«,  Ula  the  ol))ectln  cue, 
ftnd  doo<  not  ixreo  vllb  the  pronoun  U,  the  verb'!  nomlnetlTett  vUch  refore  to  the  BKoe  tblns-  But,  aoeordlng 
to  Rule  iOt,  ■*A  nouD  or «  praBonn  pat  efter  %  verta  or  nartMpla  not  trantftlve,  agrvM In  cms wtth m praQedlna 
noBQ  or  pronoun  rahrrlng  w  llM  wme  thliw."  Tbeiann,  m*  ibottU  be  /;  tbu,  "Vbo  vonUnot  i^,  *If  u 
b« i;  raUMr  eim,  •  If  Ubt  MM P "] 

"Whoisthoref  It  is  me."— PWarffoy,  ift.,  p.  104.  "  It  is  liim."— /(t,  t6.,  104.  "Aretheso 
the  houses  you  were  epeakiug  of?  Yea,  they  are  tiiem."— /i,  tb.,  104.  "  It  ia  not  me  you  are 
in  love  with." — Addison's  SpecL,  Na  290;  FrtesOei/'s  Gram.,  p.  104;  and  CasnpbdTs  p. 
203.  "  It  cannot  b©  me."— Swift  :  Friestley's  Oram.,  p.  104.  "  To  that  which  once  was  thee." 
— FbioB:  tb.,  104.  "There  ia  but  one  man  that  she  can  have,  and  tiiat  is  me."— Cujusa^:  tb^ 
104.  "  We  enter,  as  it  wore,  into  hia  boc^,  and  become,  in  some  measure,  him." — Adam  Smuh: 
^,  p.105.  "  Art  thott  proud  yet?  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee."— £Aat,  Ifeum.  "He  knew  not 
whom  they  were."- iWnM,  Oredfe  Oram.,  p.  234.  "Who  do  you  tiilnk  me  to  be?" — Priestky^s 
Onira.,  p.  108.  "Whomdoraensay  that  t  theSOT  ofman,  am?"— Jfaa,  xvi,  13.  "But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am  7"— lb.,  xvi,  16.  "  Whom  think  ye  fliat  I  am  ?  I  am  not  he." — Acts,  xiii,  25. 
"  No ;  I  am  mistaken ;  I  perceive  it  is  not  the  person  whom  I  supposed  it  waa." —  Winter  in  Lon- 
don, ii,  66.  "And  while  it  ia  Him  I  aerre,  lifh  is  not  without  value." — Zmdbia^  i,  76.  "Without 
ever  dreaming  it  was  him."— ii/e  of  Ghariea  J//,  p.  271.  "  Or  be  waa  not  the  illiterate  petaon- 
ago  wlwm  be  affected  to  ^"—Montgomery' a  Led.  "  Trt  was  he  him,  who  was  to  be  the  great- 
est apostle  oT  the  QentUes."— Birdny**  Works,  i,  840.  "Sweet  was  the  thrillmg  ecgtacy;  I 
know  not  if  'twas  love^  or  thee." — Qaeei^a  Wahe,  p.  14.  Time  wm^  when  none  would  cry,  that 
oaf  WHS  me." — Dryden,  ProL  '*  No  matter  where  the  vanqui^'d  be^  wx  whom." — Root's  Luean, 
B.  i,  1.  676.  "No,  I  little  thought  it  had  been  him."— of  Oraiton.  "That  reverence  and 
godly  ^ar,  whose  object  is  '  Him  who  can  destioy  l>oth  Ixxly  and  soul  in  helL'  " — Mabtrin's  Ser* 
mans,  p  312.  "It  iaus  &at  they  seek  to  please,  or  rather  to  astonish." — Wesfs  Liters,  p.  28. 
"Let  tiie  same  be  she  that  thou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaaa" — Oan^  xxiv,  14.  "Al- 
though I  knew  it  to  be  he."— Z> jetou'f  libtes,  p.  9.  "  Dear  gantie  youth,  is't  none  but  thee  r'— 
Dorsees  POms,  ^  4.  "Whomdothey  sayitls?"- /bwiBr'c£  Oram.,  §  493. 
"  These  are  her  garb,  not  her;  tbey  bnt  exprasB 
Her  form,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dreeB."— fibnnalk  Mm. 

■  Perkhnrat  and  aenbom,  by  what  ther  oeD  "  A  Vww  BuLa,"  attempt  to  detomdne  the  donbtftd  or  anknown 
cue  which  thla  note  eennres,  and  to  JnitUV  the  eonatmeUon  u  being  TeU^enthorlied  mod  herdljr  avoldeble. 
Their  role  la  thta :  "  A  noun  foUoirlog  m  neutsr  or  [jt]  paadre  puUcMal  noun,  li  In  the  nomittativ  tmdtpmdtnt. 
A  noun  or  pronoun  In  the  pomemiot  mm,  tiny*  preeedee  tba  partlelpU  nonn,  either  tjjji-eiied  or  unoantood, 

SnlfyinK  the  ume  thln|t  u  the  noun  does  that  foUowi  It."  To  thli  new  and  ezoepUonahle  dostna,  Sanborn 
da:  "This  form  of  ezpreadon  I*  one  of  the  most  oommon  idiom*  of  the  languam,  andtetreturUMmpoeftion 
cannot  be  well  aToIded.  In  oondrmatlon  of  the  ■tatement  made,  Tarlona  anthoriGM  are  nbfolned.  Two  mm- 
marlani  only,  to  our  knowledfte,  have  remaAed  oti  thla  phraseolt^ ;  '  PartidpleB  are  eomedmee  preceded  by  a 
poieeeeiTe  caee  and  followed  bjr  a  nomloatlTei  aa.  There  la  no  donbt  of  M>  being  a  great  Hatmnan.'  B.  Qarar- 
LSAF.  '  We  aometlmaa  find  a  partldpte  that  takes  the  aame  caee  after  aa  before  it,  oonrerted  into  a  tbtImI  nonn, 
and  the  latter  word  ret^ned  nnehanted  In  connexioQ  with  It;  aa,  I  have  eonie  reeoUeeUon  of  hIa  fatht't  beinK 
Ajvdgt.'  OooLD  BBOwir."— 5antom'e  AnaiifiietA  Oram.,  p.  189.  On  what  principle  the  worda  tiatetmm  and 
judgt  can  be  afflrmed  to  be  in  the  nominative  ease,  I  eee  not ;  aad  eertalnlj  tbej  are  not  nomiuaUTea  "  fnde- 

ffndmi,"  beoauae  the  word  betitg,  after  whldi  titey  atand,  ta  not  itscir  Independent,  It  la  tme,  the  phraaetdogr 
oomraon  enough  to  be  good  Enf^b :  bnt  I  dialike  It ;  and  ff  thla  dtolion  from  me,  wu  meant  for  a  oonArma- 
tion  of  the  reaaonleas  dogmatlam  preceding,  it  ic  not  made  with  faimeea,  beoanee  my  opinUm  of  the  oonatrno- 
tlon  ia  omitted  by  the  qnoter.  Bee  InttOtUt  of  SngUA  Oram. ,  p.  103.  In  an  other  ute  Brammar,— a  abameful 
work,  booanse  it  la  In  mat  meaaare  a  ttone  of  petty  lareenlea  f^om  my  Inatltutea,  widi  altaratloDa  tta  the 
wone,— I  find  the  following  abaord  *'  Note,"  or  Bale :  "  An  tnflnltive  or  parUcifde  li  often  fallowed  by  a  anb- 
StantiTO  tt^rianotortf  of  an  iadejbttu  peraon  or  thing.  The  inbatantire  ta  then  in  the  obf«etfe4  earn,  aad  may  be 
eallod  the  objectioe  afttr  (At  te|biftfee,  or  jMrtfdjrfa;  be,]  It  is  aa  honor  to  be  Uie  outtor  of  aneh  a  work.  HIi 
being  a  great  man,  did  not  make  him  a  h^ipy  man.  By  Mng  an  obedient  ehSiA,  yon  wQl  aecnra  the  approba- 
tion of  your  parenta."_FarRum'e  Praedcei  Onm.,  Ut  £d.,  p.  88.   The  flrat  of  these  examples  ia  elUptlcal ; 

rOlM.  lith  above,  and  the  Marginal  Note:)  the  aeoond  is  bad  En^lah,— or,  at  any  rate,  directly  repiwnant  to 
rule  for  same  cues;  and  the  third  paraed  wrong  by  the  rule:  "eMbf  lain  the  nominative  ease.    See  Obo, 
Tth  above. 

t  WbenthepreoedingMaelsnot^Uetierd'snontAiiiKM,"  thla  pbraae  mast  of  eonrae  be  omitted ;  and  when 
the  word  whioh  la  to  be  eorreeted,  does  not  UtazaUr  follow  the  verb,  it  may  be  proper  to  sav,  "  amtniOMs 
/MlnBS,'*lallnof  tiwphnse.»flPMM«br.*'  — ,  r- 
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Ubdkb  Koib  L— Thb  CisB  Doubt  ruu 

"I  bad  no  knowledge  oT  there  being  aii7  ooonexioti  between  tbnn." — i^oim^  on  Freemasovry, 
p.  SS.  "To  promote  miqnify  in  otheis,  is  nearly  the  same  as  bung  the  actors  of  it  ourselves." — 
MmrraifM  Kef/,  p.  170.  "  It  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves." — ^cm't  Ji^^  p.  330 ; 
JfoTOf/'B  Oram.,  348.  *'  By  reason  of  there  not  having  been  exercised  a  competent  physical 
power  for  their  enforcement" — Mass.  Legi^aiure,  1839.  "  Pupilage,  n.  The  state  of  being  n 
scholar." — Johnmm,  WaOeer,  Webster,  Worcester.  "Then  the  other  part's  being  the  definition 
would  make  it  indude  all  verbs  of  every  description." — 0.  B.  Peirot'a  Gram.,  p.  343.  "  Julm's 
being  my  fiiend,*  saved  me  from  inconvenience." — lb.,  p.  201.  "William's  having  becomo  a 
Jud^  changed  his  wh<de  domeaoor." — lb.,  p.  201.  "  William's  having  been  a  teacher,  wns  tho  , 
cause  ot  the  ioterert  which  he  felt" — Ai,  p.  216.  "  The  bdng  but  one  among  many  stiflcth  the 
diidingB  of  oonscieDoe;"— Awifc  IW^Als,  p.  ISl.  "As  for  its  befaig  esteemed  a  dope  transla- 
latitm,  I  doubt  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  error  by  tho  sbortness  of  it" — /V>pe'«  iV^.  to 
Eomar.  "  AU  presumption  death's  being  the  destruction  of  living  beings,  must  go  upon  cup- 
position  that  they  are  compounded,  and  so  discerptible." — Bailer's  Analogy,  p.  63.  "This  argues 
rather  their  being  proper  names." — CkitrchiSs  Gram.,  p.  382.  "  But  may  it  not  bo  retorted,  that 
its  being  a  gratincatitm  is  that  whidi  excites  our  resentment  ?" — Campb^s  p.  145.  "  Un- 
der the  common  notion,  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art" — Ra^a  SheLf  p.  401. 
"  Whose  time  or  other  drcumstances  formd  flieir  bec(xntog  clasricol  scholara." — LUerary  Convfn- 
Mm,  113.  "It  would  predude  the  notion  of  his  being  a  merely  fictitious  personage." — Fhilo- 
logieai  Museum,  i,  446.  "For,  or  under  pretenoe  of  their  being  heretics  or  intidols." — T!ie  Catholic 
AiA;  Geo.  HI,  3l8t  "We  may  here  add  Dr.  IXorne's  sermon  on  Christ's  being  tho  Object  of 
reUgjoQS  Adoration." — Rdig.  World,  Vol  ii,  p.  200.  "  To  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Priestley's  being  a 
BtreDQOUS  advocate,"  Ac. — Jb.,  ii,  201.  "  By  virtue  of  Adam's  being  their  public  liead." — lb.,  ii, 
233.  "Objections  against  there  bemg  any  such  moral  plan  as  this." — Btitler's  Analogy,  p.  67. 
"A  greater  htstanoe  of  a  man's  being  a  blockhead." — Sped.,  No.  520.  "We  may  insure  or  pro- 
mote its  beii^  a  happy  state  of  existence  to  ourselves." — Oitmey't  Evidences^  p.  S6.  "By  its 
irften  fiJling  a  victim  to  the  same  kind  of  unnatural  treatment" — Kvrkham>a  fZoetifjm,  p.  41. 
"Their  appearii^  fboUshness  is  no  presumption  f^;ainst  tills." — BuUer's  Analogy,  p.  189.  "  But 
what  arises  frtmi  their  being  offences ;  t.  «.  from  their  being  liable  to  bo  perverted." — lb.,  p.  185. 
"And  be  entered  into  a  certam  man's  house,  named  Justus,  one  that  worshipped  Qod." — Ad^ 
ZTii^  T. 

Ukisr  Notb  ii. — Or  Faisb  Identifioatiot. 

"Bat  to  be  popular,  hoobservesi  is  anamb^ous  word." — Bli^s  Mti.,  p.  307.  "Tho  infini- 
tive mood,  or  part  of  a  sontenc?,  is  often  tho  norainativo  caso  to  a  verb." — L.  Murray's  Index, 
Odam  Gram.,  Vol  ii,  p.  290.  "When  any  xx>rson,  in  speaking,  introduces  his  own  name,  it  is 
do  first  person;  as,  'I,  James,  of  tho  city  of  Boston.'" — R  C.  Smith's  2iew  Gram.,  p.  43.  "Tho 
name  of  tho  person  spoken  to,  ia  tho  second  person ;  as,  '  James,  come  to  me.'  " — Ibid.  "  The 
name  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken  o^  or  about,  is  tho  tliird  person ;  as,  '  James  has  come.' " — 
Jbid.  "The  otyect  \ot  a  passivo  verb]  ia  always  its  subject  or  nombialivo  ease." — lb.,  p.  62. 
"When  a  noun  is  in  ue  nominativo  case  to  an  active  verb,  ft  is  the  actor." — Kirliluan's  (^am., 
p.  44.  "And  tho  person  commanded,  is  its  nominativo." — IngersoWs  Gram.,  p.  120.  "Tho  first 
person  is  that  who  speaks." — I^isquier's  Leviaac,  p.  01.  "Tho  Conjugation  of  a  Verb  is  its  differ- 
ent variations  or  inflections  throughout  the  Moods  and  Tenses." —  WrigMs  Gram.,  p.  80.  "  The 
first  person  is  tho  speaker.  The  second  person  ia  the  ono  spoken  to.  The  third  person  is  the  one 
spdten  of" — Parker  and  Fox's  Gram.,  Part  i,  p.  6;  Uiley's,  18.  "Tho  first  person  is  the  ono  Uiat 
speaks,  or  the  speaker." — Sahbom^s  Oram.,  pp.  23  and  75.  "The  second  person  ia  the  one  that  is 
q>oken  to,  or  addressed." — Ibid.  "  The  thkd  peisonis  tho  one  that  is  spoken  of|  or  timt  is  the  topic 
cf  conTenation." — JRfid.  "I,  is  tiio  first  person  Angular.  We,  is  the  fiist  person  Plural." — Mter- 
my't  OraoK,  p.  61 ;  Aiget'a,  SageraoWs,  and  many  others.  "  77iou,  is  tho  second  person  Singular. 
Te  or  yoa,  is  the  seoond  p«Bon  Plural" — Ibid.  "ZTe,  she,  or  it,  is  the  third  person  Singular.  TTiey, 
b  the  third  person  Plural" — Ibid.  "The  nominativo  caso  is  tlio  actor,  or  subject  of  the  verb." — 
Kirkliam's  Gram,,  p.  43.  '*Tho  noun  John  is  the  actor,  tliereforo  John  ia  in  tho  nominative 
casa" — Ibid.  "The  actor  is  always  the  nominative  case." — Smith's  New  Gram,,  p.  62.  "The 
ntnninative  caso  is  alwaj-s  the  agent  or  actor." — Mack's  Gram.,  p.  67.  "  Tell  the  part  of  speech 
each  name  la." — -J.  JFIMa  GraitL,  p.  6.  "  What  number  is  boy  t  Why  ?  What  number  is  pens  1 
Why  ?" — Si,,  p.  27.  "  Tlie  speaker  fs  tho  first  person,  the  person  spoken  to,  tho  second  person, 
and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  o^  is  tiie  tlurd  person." — S).,  p.  26.  "  What  nouns  are  masculine 
gender?  All  males  are  mascuhne  gender." — ^io.,p.  28.  "Aninteijectbnia  a  sudden  emotion  of 
the  mind."— Awrstfs  Gram.,  p.  62. 

*  ThesntliOT  of  thli  example  tuppowa/rfcnd  to  be  in  the  nmnin&liTe  case,  tboaeh  JoAn's  Is  In  the  pOMeadvo, 
ud  both  words  denote  the  akme  penon.  Bat  thia  U  not  onlf  coDtrarv  to  the  Keneral  rule  for  Mine  cawe,  but 
wAnrf  to  Uh  own  AppUcatlon  of  one  of  Ua  own  roles.  Ezamplo;  "  Jforia'a  duty,  as  a  teaeher,  ia,  to  tnetruct 
ber  pnirfle."  Here,  he  mjs,  "  Ttaeher  la  in  the  poaaettive  case,  from  Ita  relation  to  the  name  Maria,  denoting 
the  aame  otject"— Prinw'«  Sram.,  p.  811.  Thfs  explanation,  indeed,  la  scarcely  IntelUfrlble,  on  account  of  ita 
gfammaticid  Inaoonracj.  Me  means,  however,  that,  "  Taacher  ia  In  the  ponefl^ve  caac,  trom  Ita  relation  to  the 
nam*  MmUa,  the  two  worda  denottog  the  lama  oUeet"  No  word  can  be  poaseasive  "  from  Ita  relation  to  the 
name  Maria,"  cxoepl  by  BtandlnB  Immediately  b«nn  It,  In  tha  naoal  natmer  of  poaaeaiiTea;  m,  "Alenw'a 
MtBrta," 
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RULE  VII.— OBJECTIVES. 

A  Noun  or  a  Proaoun  made  the  object  of  a  preposition,  is  governed  by 
it  in  the  elective  case  :  as,  "  The  temple  of  fame  Btaius  apon  the 
grave :  the  name  that  barns  upon  its  aUars,  is  kmdied  from  the  a^kes 

of  great  vien." — Eazlitt. 

"  Life  is  His  gifc,  from  whom  whatever  life  needs, 
With  ev'ry  good  and  perfect  gift,  proceeds." — Ootigaer,  Vol  i,  p.  95. 

OBSEBVATIOKS  ON  RULE  TIL 

Oas.  1. — To  thU  rule  there  are  no  oxoepdooa;  (<x  prepotdtioos,  hi  BpglMi,  govern  no  other 
oaw  than  liie  objective.*  But  the  leamef  should  otMerre  that  most  of  oar  prepointions  maj  ttka 
the  imperfect  participle  for  their  object,  and  Bome^  the  phgsafeet,  or  prtperfed ;  hs,  On  opening 
the  trial  they  acoaaed  him  of  haoing  defrauded  them." — "  A  quick  -wit,  a  nice  judgment,  kc.,  cooH 
not  rais<}  this  man  above  being  received  only  upon  the  fi»t  of  conMbuHnQ  to  mirth  and  diveraon." 
— Steele,  And  the  propoaition  to  is  often  followed  bjr  aa  infinitive  verb ;  aa,  "  When  one  sort  of 
wind  is  said  to  whiaW:,  and  an  other  to  roar;  when  a  eeipent  is  Baid  to  Taaa,  a  Sy  to  buass,  and  fall- 
ing timber  to  crash ;  whan  a  stream  is  said  to  flow,  and  haO  to  rattle ;  the  analogy  between  the 
word  and  tiie  thing  signified,  ia  plainly  diacemibte." — Bkuf's  Rhei.,  p.  66.  But  let  it  not  be  aap* 
posed  that  partidplea  or  infliUtive^  when  they  an  goraned  by  jnpo^ttkas,  are  therefore  in  the 
objective  aue;  for  oase  is  no  attrBnite  of  cither  <^  theae  cImmm  of  words:  they  are  Indedlnable 
in  English,  whatever  be  tiie  relations  they  assume.  They  are  goremed  aa  partieipiea,  or  as  in- 
finitives,  and  not  aa  eaaea.  The  mere  bet  of  gorcmmeat  is  so  tkr  from  creating  the  modification 
goremed,  that  it  necessarily  presuppoeee  it  to  exist,  and  tiiat  it  is  somethii^  cognizable  in 
etymology. 

Ora.  2. — The  brief  tasertion,  that,  "Pnspositions  govern  the  otgectivo  case,"  which  tin  Tery 
lately  our  grammarians  have  uoiTenNlly  adopted  as  their  solo  rule  lor  both  ternis,  the  govemii^ 
and  the  governed, — thd  prepoaitioa  and  itA  object, — is,  in  respect  to  boUi,  somewhat  exception- 
able, being  bat  partially  and  lamely  applicable  to  cither.  It  neither  explains  the  connecting 
nature  of  the  preposition,  nor  applie)  to  all  objective^  nor  embraces  all  the  terms  which  a  prep- 
osition may  gorcra  It  '\a  trae,  tliat  prepositions,  when  they  introduce  declinable  words,  or  words 
th^t  bava  cases,  alwajra  govern  the  objective ;  but  the  rule  ia  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  is 
in  fiist  often  misapplied,  as  if  it  meant  something  more  than  this.  Besides,  in  no  other  instance 
do  grammarians  attempt  to  parao  both  the  governing  word  and  the  governed,  by  one  and  the 
sama  rule.  I  have  therefore  placed  the  o^fecte  of  this  government  here,  where  they  belong  in 
the  ordsr  of  the  parti  of  speech,  oxprossing  the  rule  in  such  terms  as  cannot  be  miMakoi;  and 
b  ivo  also  ^ven,  m  its  proper  plaoe,  a  distinct  rule  tat  the  oonstructim  of  ttie  prepositioa  itaelC 
See  Rule  23d. 

Obs.  3. — Prepoations  aro  sametimes  ^ipticaily  construed  with  a^jecHves,  tbe  real  object  of  the 
relaUoa  bsing  thought  to  bo  aome  objective  noun  understood:  as,  in  vain,  in  secrd,  at  first,  on 
high ;  i.  e.  tn  a  vain  mainir,  in  aecrd  jAaces,  at  the  first  time,  on  high  places.   Such  phrases  nso- 
elly  imply  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner,  aiul  are  equivalent  to  adverbs.   In  porsint^  the  learner 
sup^  the  ellipsis. 

Osa.  4.— -In  some  phrases,  a  proposition  seems  to  govern  a  jMr/ecfparfu:^;  but  these  oxpres- 
sioas  are  pertiaps  rather  to  be  csphined  ta  being  elliptical ;  as,  "To  give  it  up  for  Jost — ^ To 
ta!i9  that  for  grarOed  which  is  disputed." — Murray's  Oram^  ToL  I,  p.  109.  That  is,  pnhap^ 
'■  i'o  sjive  it  up  for  a  (Ainy  lost;" — '"To  take  that  for  a  thing  granted,"  Ac.  In  the  following 
pa!»a73  the  words  oaght  and  tjtotdd  are  employed  iu  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
vf.nt  part  at  speech  they  belong :  "  It  is  that  very  clioracter  of  ought  and  ahotild  which  makes 
justice  a  law  to  as;  ana  thi  some  character  is  opplicoblo  to  propriety,  though  perhaps  moro 
ftintly  than  to  jnstica." — Samea,  JSL  of  Crit.,  Vol  1,  p.  288.  The  meamng  seems  to  bo,  "It  Is 
that  very  (^loraotOT  of  bemg  owed  and  requirai,  that  makes  justice  a  law  to  us ;"  and  this  mode 
of  expression,  as  it  is  miKo  easy  to  bo  parsed,  is  perhaps  moro  grammaticid  tlian  his  Lonlship's. 
But,  as  preterits  are  sometimes  put  by  enaSage  for  participles,  a  reference  of  them  to  this  figure 
may  aSbrd  a  mode  of  explanation  in  parsing,  whenever  they  aro  introduced  by  a  preposition,  and 
not  by  a  nominative :  ai,  "A  kind  ofconquestCeasar  made  here;  but  made  not  hue  h^  brag  0^  eame, 
and«ist0,  aa^  overcame." — ShaJc,  Cymb^  ill,  1.  That  is, — "of  having  come,  and  seen,  and  voereotTie." 
Hero,  however,  by  assuming  that  a  sentence  is  the  object  of  the  preposition,  we  may  suppose  the  pro- 

*  Dr.  Wdbsbr,  who  vu  erer  nwdv  to  Jofttf^  a]nio>tan]r  nn;^  for  whloli  he  oonid  txA  half  m  doEsn  reapeot- 
Bble  nnltiorldM.  ftbanrdlr  aoppoHii,  that  who  may  MMuetimM  be  rightly  proftrred  to  wftom,  u  tba  oldact  of  • 
preposition.  Hia  remark  Ii  this ;  "  In  tbe  uk  or  upAo  u  an  latorrontlTe,  there  ta  »n  apparent  d««fafm»  ftora 
ragaUr  constriction — It  being nsed  telUtouf  dSetfneUono/ceiM;  ae,  '  ITho  do  yoa  apeak  (of  '  PFftoUihe  mar- 
ried tat'  '  TTAo  Is  this  reaerred  /i>rr  '  Who  waa  it  made  byT"  Thin  idiom  ia  not  merely  eolloqirial:  Itia 
fbuTid  la  tho  writing  of  oitr  bttt  authora." — Wtibstet't  PtdlompMiBal  Oram.,  p.  194;  his  tmprovtd  Qrmt.,  p. 
13(1.  "  In  tbii  phrajis,  '  Who  do  yon  cpaak  to  V  there  la  a  deviation  from  reitnlBr  eonatruetlon ;  but  the  pntotice 
of  thna  ndng  wto,  ia  certain  famllUr  phraaea,  tee  ma  to  be  ettat>liMh4d  by  the  beat  anthora"— JbMV- 
manta  of  K  Oram.,  p.  72.  Ahnoat  any  other  KAedam  may  be  qoite  aa  weU  JoaUAed  aa  this.  The  prwantvoik 
■hon,  in  Iket,  a  gr«U  SUM  <rf  authorlttM  far  naay  of  the  uoeiv^^ 
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noim  Jtot>emiderat(X)d,a8(voIsiQtfaebaIIetiDreftnedto,  "VtniiVHitVkC*   For,  ss  aahortsen- 
tanoeiswmetlniMmadethe  Balg'flotafaTerbifloiittsomeUnies  made  the  object  of  aprepositra^ 
"  Earth's  higheat  atatioti  ends  in,  *  here  he  Ou;' 
And  'ciHrt  lo  duat,'  coocludee  her  nobtort  aong." — Young. 

Ob8.  6.— In  aome  tnfltances,  preposftiona  precede  ailtwr&*;  a^  at  Mce,  atfmawant,/rom  &enee, 
from  above,  titt  now,  m  very  kO^,  for  once,  for  ever.  Here  the  adverb,  tliough  an  indecUnablo 
word,  appears  to  be  made  the  object  of  the  prepositiou.  It  is  in  &ct  used  siibst&ntively,  and  gov- 
erned hy  tlio  preposition.  The  term  forever  is  often  written  as  one  word,  and,  as  sucli,  is  obviously 
an  adverb.  Tho  rest  are  what  some  writers  would  call  adverbial  j^asea ;  a  term  not  very  con- 
aisteut  wiih  it^oii;  or  with  the  true  idea  of  parting.  If  different  parts  of  speech  aro  to  be  taken 
together  aa  having  the  nature  of  on  adverb,  ^ey  oog^t  rather  to  coalesce  end  be  united ;  for  the 
verb  to  parse,  being  derived  fttnn  the  Latin  jKiTi^  apart,  impliea  in  general  a  (Ustjoct  recognition 
of  the  elements  or  words  of  every  phraso  or  sentence. 

Oaa  6. — Noima  time,  meamre,  distance,  or  value,  have  often  bo  direct  a  relation  to  verbs  or 
adjectives^  that  the  preponliona  which  are  supposed  to  govern  them,  aro  usually  suppressed ;  as, 
'*  We  rode  air^  mtUa  that  day."  That  is, — "  through  sixty  milca  on  that  day."  "  The  countiy 
is  not  a  farthing  richer." —  We6rter'«  Eaeays,  p.  122.  That  is, — "  ricUer  by  a  fiulhing."  "  The 
error  has  been  copied  Hmea  without  number.'' — li.,  p.  281.  That  Is, — "on  or  at  times  innumer- 
able," "  A  row  of  columns  ten  fiiti  high,  and  a  row  twice  thai  height,  require  different  proportione." 
Karnes,  El  of  Ori^  ii,  344.  That  is,— "high  to  ten  feet,"  and,  "a  row  of  twice  that  height." 
'*  AUus  sat  pedtB,  Hij^  on  or  at  six  feet.*'— Murraifa  of  Emr(^.  Lmg.,  ii,  160.  All  euch 
noons  nre  in  the  o^xHve  caee,  and,  In  panrii^  tlion,  the  learner  may  supply  tfie  eUip«s;*  or, 
perhaps  it  might  be  as  well,  to  say,  as  do  B.  H.  Smart  and  some  others,  that  tho  noun  is  an  ob- 
jedive  of  time,  measure,  or  value,  taken  adverbiaily,  and  relating  directly  to  tiio  verb  or  adjective 
qo^ified  by  it.  Such  expressions  as,  "  A  board  of  six  feet  long," — "  A  boy  of  twelve  years  old," 
are  wrong.  Either  strike  out  the  of,  or  say,  "A  board  <rf  six  foet  tn  length," — "A  boy  of  twelve 
y&m  of  age;"  because  tUs  prepo^Uon  is  not  siuted  to  the  adjective,  nor  is  the  w^ective  fit  to 
qualify  the  time  or  measure. 

Ob&  t. — After  the  ai^octives  Ifia,  war,  and  nigh,  the  propositi<»i  to  or  wUo  Is  often  under- 
stood ;f  as,  "  It  is  like  [to  or  unto]  silver." — AUen.  "  How  lUce  tho  former." — JDryden.  "  liear 
yonder  copse." — Goktsmiih.  "Nigh  this  recesa," — (ktrth.  Aa  ^milarity  and  proximity  arc  rela- 
tions, and  not  qualities,  it  might  eeam  proper  to  call  Uke,  near,  and  nigh,  prepositions;  and  somo 
grammarians  have  so  classed  tho  last  two.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  be  inoonsistent  in  calling  near 
a  preposition,  in  tho  phrase,  "  So  near  thy  heart,"  and  an  adjective,  in  the  phrase^  "Being  near 
their  master."  See  his  Quarto  Diet  I  have  not  jdaced  them  with  the  prepositions,  for  the  fol- 
lowing four  reasons;  (I.)  Because  they  are  sometunes  compared;  (2.)  Because  they  sometimes 
have  adverbe  evidently  relating  to  them;  (3.)  Because  tho  preposition  to  or  unto  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed after  them ;  and  (4.)  Because  the  words  which  usually  stand  for  l^icm  in  the  learned 
huwnagea:,  are  deu^  ot^sefwes;^  ButifAa^  when  it  enieaaea  similarity  of  moaner,  end  near  and 
when  they  ezpreaa  pnudmi^  ot  degree,  aie  adoens. 

*  OnamurlaDi  differ  mncb  u  to  th«  proper  modo  of  purtne  neb  ttoona.  W»1U  tnyi,  "  Thte  Ii  earn  fn- 
dHMV)d«nt  by  ctUpsfA" — School  Ofom.,  p.  ISB.  Bat  ttae{de»  of  «ueA  m  «uo  I>  a  flat  abrardltj.  Elllpilfl  ooonra 
vhcro  MmotliiiiE,  not  ntterod,  la  Implied :  and  vhere  ^prtpotition  ia  tliui  wwntbig;  the  noon  U,  of  enurfc, 
its  object ;  and  therefbre  not  indqmvUta.  Wetwter,  with  too  much  oontompt  far  tho  opinion  of  *'  Lowth,  fol- 
lowed tha  whole  trib»nfurtt4r»  on  this  nliJeet,"  dnelarea  It  "a  nelpabla  enor."  torappoae  "  preposlUonB  to 
bo  Bsderstood  bafbro  theso  expniMfarai;"  Mid,  by  two  mw  mloa,  nli  S8d  and  wtb,  t«<tcne«,  that,  "  Niniea  of 
neaanre  or  dimenalon,  followed  bj  an  adjeottre."  and  "Name*  of  oartaln  porttoiia  of  time  and  muie,  and 
aapedally  worda  deiwdnK  eontfamaooe  of  Uiim  or  profireadon,  are  uaad  trttkovt  a  gortntSng  wtrd.  —PmlM. 
Oram.,  pp.  lOB  and  lT2t  Imp.  Oram.,  116  and  1S2;  AvdbnMCf,  06  and  OT.  But  tbla  la  no  oeconnt  at  all  of  tli« 
eontlruemn,  or  of  the  earn  of  tba  noon.  As  Iha  nominative,  or  the  eaae  which  wo  mtj  oao  Independently,  te 
Borer  a  anUeet  of  KOTemment,  the  phraae,  "vUhoutagoeem^  wrd,"  Implies  that  the  case  la  ooieetfre;  and 
bow  can  this  case  be  Icnovn,  except  tff  the  Maeoverv  of  aomo  ■'govemliig  word,"  of  which  it  la  tho  objMff  We 
And,  however,  manf  such  rules  as  the  fbllowing:  Notma  (rf  Ume,  dtataneo,  and  degree,  are  pot  In  the  otfjec- 
Hve  ease  without  a  pnpoaitloiL"— AlMfn^a  Oram.,  p.  100.  "Noans  which  denote  timp,  qoanUty,  mennire, 
distBaee,  valne,  or  dlreetlon  are  often  pnt  bi  the  ol^eotlva  ease  without  a  preposition." — ITsId'a  Onem.,  p.  153  { 
**  Abrli^ed  Bd.,"  11&  "  Names  signlfyinf  dnration,  eztendon,  qnantl^,  qnalit;,  and  valoalion,  are  in  the  ob- 
)eelfre  caae  iritbont  a  govamlng  word."— .Rtme's  Oram.,  p.  15L  JDulmma,  too,  has  a  almtlar  mle.  To  csU- 
mate  these  mlea  aright,  one  should  observe  hew  often  the  nonns  l:i  qnuotkm  are  found  with  a  governing  word. 
Weld,  of  late,  contradlota  himself  bv  advtittbtg  the  eOiptta;  and  then,  Inconslstentijr  with  his  admission,  most 
■bsordlv  dstdes  the  frequent  u«s  of  the  preposition  with  nouns  of  Unu,  quantit}/,  Ac  "  Before  words  of  this 
ilunm  liitliiii.  tAs  M^eia  if  a  prepoiUion  U  obeioua.  But  it  Is  weidoni  proper  to  ttas  the  preposition  before  such 
worda."— IFsbf  s   AbrldfftdBditton,"  p.  118. 

t  Profsisor  Fowler  obsurdly  aaya,  "  JftgK  twar,  nest,  Ifts,  when  followed  by  the  oyecUvo  case,  mag  be 
regarded  tOher  as  PreposlUona  or  as  AdJectiveB,  to  being  understood. "—fViu^s/s  £.  Orem.,  8vo,  iseo,  |  4S3, 
Note  7.  Now,  "to  beb^  understood,"  it  la  plain  that  no  one  of  these  words  can  be  accounted  a  preposlllon,  but 
bj  snppodng  the  preposition  to  be  oomplex,  and  to  ha  partly  aupprcMed.  ThU  can  be  nothing  better  tliaii  an 
Idle  wUm :  and,  slnoo  the  elaaslScatlon  of  words  as  parts  of  speoeb,  Is  always  positive  and  exclusive,  to  refer 
any  parUenlar  word  indedrively  to  ^'sOAsr"  of  two  olaasea,  la  oortalnly  no  better  teaehing,  than  to  cay,  "I  do 
not  know  of  which  aort  It  la;  caJI  it  what  yon  please  I"  With  decision  prompt  enough,  but  with  too  Utile  regard 
to  analogy  or  oonsistmcy,  Latham  and  Child  say,  "  The  a^JeeUve  lite  goptme  a  eaee,  and  it  is  the  only  ofUvctJve 
that  does  so.*'— ffismcnturif  Oram,,  p.  1ES6.  In  teaching  thns,  they  seem  to  Ignore  thnse  facta :  that  nenr,  ttiak, 
or  OTOOstts,  mlghtjuat  aa  well  be  said  to  be  an  adjective  governing  a  case ;  and  that  ttia  nse  of  to  or  unto  after 
Itts  bas  been  common  enough  to  prove  the  elllpds.  The  Bible  has  many  examples ;  aa,  "  Who  Is  tike  to  thee  In 
Jarspir'— 1  SomtMl,  xxvl.  IB.  "  How  thee  two  taUes  of  stone  like  unto  the  first."— Eaxl'is,  xxsiv,  1  j  and 
I>«Mt.  X,  1.  Bnt  their  Kroat  IneoniiliiteDcy  here  Is.  that  they  call  the  esse  after  like  "  a  dative"— a.  c«k«  unknown 
In  their  etymology  I  See  Oram.efS,  Onm.,p.  2%.  In  gram luar,  a  aoUtary  exception  or  Instance  can  scarcely 
bn  a  tnte  o&cb 

X  Tin  ftUowliig  exunplMiMrillnitiata  thoss  pohitii  "Than  veAs,  and  sU  others  Zfts  to  then,  wan  Hfes 
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Ob&  8, — ^The  word  worth  is  followed  hy  ui  objecUre^  or  a  paitidide,  which  it  mf^mn  to 
govern ;  aa,  "  If  your  ttrguments  produce  no  ooDVictwn,  t}Ky  are  vorih  nothing  to  owi" — jhoWfa. 
"  To  reign  ia  worth  ambition." — AfOion.  "  This  is  Ufe  indeed,  life  vortk  premring." — Additoit. 
It  ia  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  part  of  speech  worth  here  belragi.    Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  an 

adjective,  but  says  nothing  of  the  object  afVer  it,  which  KHne  suppose  to  be  goreraed  by  of  under- 
stood. In  tliia  supposition,  it  u  gratuitously  assumed,  that  worth  is  equivalent  to  worthy,  after 
which  of  ehoulJ  be  expressed ;  as,  "  Wiiataoever  is  worthy  of  their  love,  is  worth  their  angw." — 
Dtnham.  But  as  worth  appears  to  have  no  certain  characteristic  of  an  adjective,  some  call  it  a 
noun,  and  suppose  a  double  ellipsis;  aa,  " 'My  kniie is  worth  a ahiUing;'  Le.  ' Uy  knife  is 0/ 
worth 0/ a  snuling.'" — Kirkham'a  Gram.,  p.  163.  " 'The  book  is  wortii  thatmm;'  tbatis,  'Tlie 
book  is  (MeV  worth  <o/)  that  ntm;'  'It  is  worth  w&Oe;' that  is,  *It  is  worth  tte)  wliile."' 
— Ifixon's  Parser,  p.  54.  This  is  still  less  satisfiKHnry  ;*  and  as  the  whole  appears  to  be  mere 
gueas-work,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  worth  is  not  a  prepoaiiion,  govMning  the  noun  or  partid- 
plo.f  If  an  adoerb  precede  worth,  it  may  as  well  bo  referred  to  the  foregoing  verb,  as  when  it 
occurs  before  any  other  preposition :  oa,  "  It  u  ricMy  worth  the  money." — "  It  Uea  directly  be/ore 
your  door."  Or  if  we  admit  ttiat  ao  adverb  sometimes  relates  to  itus  word,  the  same'  thing  may 
bo  as  true  of  other  prqxiaitions;  as,  **  And  thisis  aleeaon  whic^  tothe  arratert  pertof  maiikind, 
13, 1  think,  very  well  worlh  leuning." — iUon-'f  Aftet,  pi  303.  "  He  sees  ut  down  from  the  cnlii^ 
ezacUjf  over  his  hood,  a  gUttoring  sword,  hung  by  a  eanglo  hair." — Murray's  S.  Header,  p.  33.  See 
Exception  3d  to  Rule  2l8t. 

Qb3.  9. — Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Homo  Tooke,  (who  never  agreed  if  they  could  help  i^)  unite 
in  saying  that  wwtA,  in  the  phrasea,  "  Wo  worth  the  man," — "  Wo  worth  tho  day,"  and  the  like, 
is  fVom  tiie  imporative  of  tho  Saxon  verb  wyrthan  or  weorlhan,  to  be;  i.  e., "  Wo  be  [to]  the  man," 
or,  "Wo  bOide  the  man,"  *a    And  tho  lattor  affirms,  that,  as  the  preposition  by  is  from  the  im- 
perativo  of  Aeon,  to     eo  with,  (though  admitted  to  be  stMuetimes  ftom  loithan,  to  jnn,)  is  often 
no  othor  tlian  tliia  same  impcrativo  verb  wyrth  or  worth:  if  so,  tho  ^tree  words,  by,  with,  and 
worth,  wore  originally  synonymous,  and  ahould  now  bo  referred  at  least  to  one  oaA  the  some  dasa. 
The  (iilive  case,  or  oblique  object,  which  they  govi-mod  as  Satron  verba,  becomes  their  proper  ob- 
ject, when  taken  as  English  prepositions ;  and  in  this  also  they  appear  to  be  alike.     Worth,  then, 
wlion  it  signifies  vaiue,  is  a  common  noun ;  but  when  it  sigiUfles  equai  in  vahie  to,  it  governs  an 
objective,  and  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  prepoation.    Instances  may  perhaps  be  fbnnd  m 
Which  vmrth  ia  an  adjective,  meaning  vabtabk  or  useful,  as  in  tho  following  Uncs: 
"They  glow'd,  and  grew  more  intimate  with  God, 
More  worth  to  men,  more  joyoog  to  themselves." — Tovmq,  N.  Ijc,  L  988. 
In  one  instance,  the  poet  Campbell  appears  to  have  used  the  word  worthiest  as  a  prquaition : 
"  Eyes  a  mutual  soul  confessiDg 
Soon  yoa'U  make  them  grow 
Dim,  and  werthleaa  your  potaaatng. 
Not  with  age,  bat  woel" 

Obs.  ]0. — After  verbs  of  giving,  paying,  procuring,  and  some  others,  there  is  osuaDy  an  ellipms 
of  to  or  j?>r  before  the  objective  of  tho  person;  aa,  "Qive[to]Am  water  to  drink," — "Buy  [^] 
fneaknifo." — "Pay  [to]  them  their  wages."  So  in  the  exclamation,  "Wo  is  me/"  meaning, 
"  Wo  is  to  me ! "  This  cllipda  occurs  cbieQy  before  thepersonol  pronouns,  and  before  such  nouns 
OS  come  between  the  verb  and  its  direct  object ;  as,  "  n  hosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
docth  [to]  God  service." — John,  xvi,  2.  "  Who  brought  [to]  hi>r  ma$tera  nradi  gain  by  sooth- 
saying?'— Acts,  xvi,  18.  "  Because  he  gave  not  [to]  God  the  gloiy."— A,  xii,  23.  "  Give  [to]  im 
leave  to  allow  [to]  mys^  no  recite  from  labour  " — Speet^  Ka  454.  **  And  the  atnis  of  Josepb, 
which  wore  bora  [(9]  futn  in  Bgypt,  were  two  souls." — Gen.,  xlvi,  27.   This  elliptical  conatiuction 

nUAO."— Dr.  Murra^a  nist  ofBunp.  Lang.,  VoL  li,  p.  13S.  "ThBoltl  Oermui,  ud  even  tba  modarn  0«r- 
m&n,  lire  mach  iiker  to  the  Tislgotlilc  tbnn  thej-  Are  to  ttio  dUleot  of  tho  Bddo." — lb,,  U  330.  "  Proxlmas  flnOB. 
niffhtal  the  enil. "—/&.,  11, 150.  *'  Let  u*  now  coma  tuarer  to  onr  own  UiiKiufifl"— iV.  Blab'e  RM.,  p.  8& 
"Thii  looks  very  Ute  a  jMndox."— Braitik:  Xurra-f*  Gram,,  Vol.  1,  p.  ll!t.  »  He  was  fMW  [to]  UOiag."— 
lb.,  p.  110.  Mamj,  who  pnta  near  into  Uis  Ust  of  preposlitoni,  ftlvM  thii  cxainide  ta  thow  how  '^fi'^ppwfcm 
beeoMeadeaiiet"  "  Tlura  wm  Dine  ever  before  lil»u»a>  It."— Stone,  en  JfiMonry;  p.  6, 
'  "And  e«rthly  power  doth  then  thoir  Hkeet  OdA'b, 

When  many  eeaflODe  JuBtlee."— fiMutisa  (if  £Anl:«peap«,  pk  45, 

*  Wrigfaf  ti  noUoD  of  thti  oonatmeUon  I*  potlttrelj  absurd  end  Mlf-eontndletory.  In  the  aoiteiioe,  "  H7  cue 
U  irorth  a  ehlUiiiK,"  he  XM»  the  word  vmtS  to  be  e  nonn  "  In  appoMm  to  the  word  aMU^."  And  to  prove 
it  M,  he  puts  the  aentenoe  anceenlTDlT  into  these  four  forms :  "  Mf  cans  Is  verth  or  wUue  for  a  shilling 
"The  wortft  or  eoItM  of  my  oane  U  »  abilline:"— "Hj  cam  U«  aAUM^s  worfJl;"— "  My  cane  la  tfu  woHhaf 
a  ihlUlni;."— /WIoaapUMt  Oram.,  p.  ISO.  In  all  these  transmutation  a,  vorth  ia  nnqucsUonablr  a  nonn ;  bnt,  ia 
none  of  them,  la  It  In  appoaltion  witA  the  word  MUtmr;  and  he  Is  quite  mistaken  In  snppoainK  that  they  '^Indlft- 
penaablr  prove  the  word  In  queatton  to  be  a  nonn."  There  are  other  anthora,  who,  witn  eqnal  eonfldenoe,  and 
eqnal  atwirdity,  eall  icorth  a  vsrb.  For  example :  "  A  nonn,  which  algniflea  the  price,  in  pnt  In  the  o^eeUre 
eaae,  withont  a  pre  port  rion ;  aa, '  my  hook  U  teortA  twenty  shiUlngs.'  /t  worU  ia  a  neuter  veri,  and  answers  to 
the  (oHn  verb  vaUt." — Barretts  0nm.,  p.  138.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  phraae  "ia  worth"  ia  a  Jnat  verrios  of 
the  verb  valet ;  bnt  thti  eqolvalence  In  import,  ia  no  proof  at  all  that  mrth  is  a  wb.  Prodett  u  a  Latfn  verb, 
which  rignlAes  "ieprojUaNs  to,'"  bat  who  will  thence  infer,  thatorojUoMa  to  la  a  verhf 

t  In  J.  B.  Cbaodler'a  Ei^Uh  Qrammar,  aa  pnUlahed  In  1831,  the  word  worth  appeara  in  the  Ust  of  prepoal- 
tlons:  hot  the  revised  list,  in  bis  edition  of  1347,  docs  not  contain  It  In  both  botAs,  however.  It  IsexprMlT 
parsed  aa  a  prepoaltton ;  and.  In  exponndlnc  the  aontence,  "  The  book  Is  worth  a  dollar,"  tbo  anihor  makea  thu 
remark:  tForth  baa  been  called  an  adjective  by  some,  and  a  ooun  by  others:  worth,  however,  In  this  sentence 
ezpreaaea  a  relatloD  by  valne,  «od  Is  so  far  a  preposition ;  and  no  dllpds,  which  may  be  formed,  would  chance 
the  Datne  of  the  word,  withoat  gMw  the  ssatMes  a  dUbnnt  oeai^"— Chandlir'e  Oran^  Old  Ed,,  &  UB  t 
MawKd^p.in. 
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of  a  few  ofcgectiTes,  is  what  remains  to  oa  of  the  ancient  Saxon  dative  case.  If  the  older  of  the 
vwdB  be  changed,  the  prepontioa  nmrt  be  mawted;  "Pray  do  my  service  to  his  m^es^." — 
jSShoL  llie  doebine  incolcBted  aeveral  of  oar  grammariapa,  that,  "Vert»  aAmg,  giving, 
itadtatg,aadm>mevOurg,  are  oAen  emplojed  to  govern  two  otjjectivee,''  {Wdls,  %  215,)  1  have, 
under  a  pRoedbg  Tide,  diecoantenanoed ;  [Meferring:  the  8appQeiti(Hi,whid)itppeai8  to  have  greater 
wrigbt  of  aathmltj',  aa  well  as  stroni^  support  from  reason,  that,  in  the  instances  cited  iu  pnOt 
tit  mcAi  government  a  preposition  is,  in  fact,  understood.  Upon  this  qneatioQ  of  ellipsia,  depends^ 
in  ail  such  instances,  oar  manner  o(  peising  aae  of  the  olgective  wc^ds. 

Obs.  II. — In  dates,  as  they  are  Dsoally  written,  these  is  much  ^breviation;  and  several  noons 
of  place  and  time  are  set  down  in  the  (Ajective  case,  without  the  prepositions  which  govern 
titem:  as,  "New  York,  Wednesday,  20th  Octobw,  lS30."—JminuU  0/ IMentry  OomaUioa,  That 
k,"At  New  York,  m  Wedneadaj,  Ms  SOth  day  tff  October,  «■  Uu  1830.'* 

NOTE  TO  RULE  VIL 

An  objectire  nonn  of  time  or  measure,  if  it  qualifies  a  subsequent  adjecdre,  must 
not  also  be  made  an  adjunct  to  a  preceding  noun ;  as,  To  an  infant  of  only  two 
or  tbree  years  old" — J)r.  Wayland.  Expunge  of,  or  for  old  write  0/  age.  The 
following  is  right :  "  The  vast  army  of  the  Canaanites,  nim  hundred  cftariots  stronff, 
corored  the  level  plain  o(  Esdnelon." — MUnum^t  Jew»,  Vol.  i,  p.  159.  See  Oba. 
6th  above. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
FALSE  SYNTAX  DNDKR  RULE  TIL 
Wviw&  THS  Rcu  iTSEu.— Of  the  Objsottvx  nr  Fobm. 
"But  I  do  not  remember  who  they  were  tat." — Albotts  "Rocker,  p.  266. 

[FoBMuu.— Not  proper,  beesoM  the  pronoun  who  !■  in  tho  nomlnatiTs  emso,  mnd  b  nado  tbe  olifMt  ot  the 
pr«poclUon  for.  Bat,  kcoordtng  to  Eole  Tdi,  '*  A  nonn  or  a  pronoun  mule  tbe  oUeet  of  e  prepodtion,  U  (Ot- 
ened  br  It  tn  the  otdeetlve  caw."  Tberefore,  wAoahonU  be  wAom;  tbns,  "  But  I  do  not  nmonber  wJhOM  thar 
■mm  fbr."] 

"  But  if  you  cant  help  it,  who  do  you  oomplain'bf  ?" —  OoUier's  Anttminas,  p.  137.  "  Who  was 
itftom?  and  what  was  it  ahout?" — Edgeworth't  F^ranky  p.  72.  "  I  have  plenty  of  victuals,  and, 
between  yoa  and  I,  something  in  a  comer." — i>av'5  Sondford  and  Merbm.  "  The  upper  one, 
who  I  am  now  about  to  speaiL  oV — Hwntt  Bifron,  p.  311.  "  And  to  poor  we,  thine  enmity's 
most  capitaL" — Beautut  of  ShaJeapeare,  p.  201.  "  Which  thou  dost  confeas,  were  fit  Sat  thee  to 
usB^  as  they  to  cMm."— A,  p.  196.  "To  b^  of  thoe,  it  is  my  more  dishonour,  than  thou  of 
tbem."— p.  197.  "  These  are  Btill  a  few  who,  like  thou  and  1,  drink  nothbg  but  water."-— 
Ga  Bfos,  Vol  i,  p.  IM.  "Thu^  I  Aatt  fkll;  Thou  abaU  love  thy  neighbour;  He  shaU  bo  re- 
warded, express  no  resolution  on  the  part  of  I,  ihou,  he." — Leanie't  S.  Oram.,  p.  22 ;  Bullions^ 
32.  "  So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here — WWt's  her  name  f " — Shak.,  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  Act  ili, 
8cl  II.  "All  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I." — Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii,  Sc.  2. 
**  Her  price  is  paid,  and  she  is  sold  lilce  thou." — Milman^a  IbU  of  Jenuakm.  "Search  through 
all  the  most  flourishing  era's  of  OreeOft"— JSroumV  SOimate,  i,  IS.  "  Tbe  femily  of  tlie  Rudolph's 
bad  been  long  diatingnished."— 7^  fHend,  Vol  v,  p.  64.  "It  will  do  well  enough  for  you  and 
1." — Castle  RaeiererU,  p.  120.  "Tho  public  wUl  soon  ducrlminate  between  him  who  is  the  syco- 
phant, and  he  who  is  the  teacher." — Chazoti^a  Euay,  p.  10.  "  We  are  still  much  at  a  loes  who 
civil  power  belongs  ta" — Locke.  "What  do  you  c^  it?  and  who  docs  it  belong  to  7 — CoIUer'a 
CAea,  "  He  had  received  no  lessons  from  tho  Socrates's,  the  Plato's,  and  the  Confuciua's  of,tho 
agG."^HaUer'a  Lettera.  " I  cannot  tell  who  to  compare  them  to." — Bunyan'a  P.  P., -p.  128.  "I 
see  there  was  some  resemblance  betwixt  this  good  man  and  I." — Pitgrim'a  Progrtas,  p.  298. 
"  nwy  by  that  means  have  brought  themselves  into  the  hands  and  house  of  I  do  not  know  who." 
—lb.,  p.  196.  "Bat  at  length  ^0  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difibrenoe  between  Mr.  Cotton 
and  we."— AitcMnson'«  Maaa.,  ii,  430.  "  So  you  must  ride  on  horseback  after  we."*— Ullfl.  Gil* 
ws :  Cowper,  i,  275.  "  A  separation  must  eoaa.  take  place  between  our  minister  and  I." —  Werter, 
&  109.  "When  she  exelaimed  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I." — ShaJeapeare.  "To  who?  to  thee? 
What  art  tbou?"- JUL  "That  they  should  always  bear  the  certain  marks  who  they  catDe  from." 
—SuUa's  Aaaloin/,  p.  221. 

'*  This  life  baa  joys  for  you  and  I, 
And  joys  that  ridies  ne'er  could  buy."— Atmc 

TlM)EB  THE  KoTB.— Of  Time  OH  Measure. 
"  Such  as  almost  every  child  often  years  old  knows." — Tbmn's  Anaiyaia,  p.  4.    "  One  winter's 
sdiool  of  four  months,  will  cany  any  industrious  scholar,  of  ten  or  twdve  years  old,  comidetely 
tbrot^h  this  book."— p.  12.   "A  boy  of  rix  yeanold  may  be  taught  to  speak  as  correctly,  as 

*  Cowper  here  pnrpoaely  nwkei  Mn.  Gllpto  nie  bed  EnglUh ;  but  tbii  Is  no  reuon  trhj  e  eehool-boy  mtj 
Bot  be  tangfat  to  correct  it.  Dr.  PrieaUey  anppoHd  that  the  word  we,  in  the  ex«npl«,  "  To  poor  im.  thine 
amntty,"  wu  alao  nsed  by  Sbakepeare, "  in  a  drotl  hamoroua  my."— Onm.,  p.  lOS.  He  mintf  ilH  not 
kamrttaeeMinesiOBof thatexL  ItUla"Votainnla*s iMtUfo ■paedi'^tobtrvietorloaann.  Bea Cbrfetows, 
ArtT,Se.8. 
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Cloero  did btdbro  Am Boman Senate.**— WeMer'f  &m^/a,  "Akdc^aboattwelTe  yeinold, 

who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indiaaa" — Ib^  p.  235.  *'  Of  nothing  elaa  but  that  individual  white 
ligaro  of  five  inehea  long  which  is  before  him."— Can^bdCa  Rhd.,  p.  288.  "  Where  liea  the  fiutlt, 
that  boys  at  eight  or  icq  years  old,  are  with  great  difflcully  made  to  understaod  any  of  its  princi- 
plss." — Quy'a  Qram^-p.v.  "Where laoguageof  three  cmturiea  old  is  employed." — Boothts  Jnirvd, 
to  Did.,  p.  21.  "  Let  a  gallows  be  niade  of  fifty  cubits  high." — Either,  v,  14.  "I  say  to  this  diild 
of  nine  years  old  bring  me  tiiat  hat,  he  hastens  and  brings  it  me." — OAom'a  j^,  p.  8.  "He  laid 
a  floor  twdve  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide;  that  ia^  over  the  extent  of  twdve  feet  long,  and  iif 
nine  feet  wide."— Jfi.->ncAaBf«  SAool  Oram^  p.  95.  "The  Oonlah  pec^  aie  » tribe  of  abmit  fll^ 
thousand  atropg."— jfiBamwer,  ITa  II. 

RULE  VIII.— NOM.  ABSOLUTE. 

A  Noun  or  a  Frououn  is  put  absolute  in  tbe  nominative,  vhen  its  case 
depends  on  no  other  word :  as,  "  He  failing,  who  shall  meet  success  P" 
— Your  fathere,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  propheU,  do  they  live  for^ 
ever  ?" — Zech.,  i,  5.  "  Or  /  only  and  Bamc£a»,  Imve  not  we  power  to 
forbear  working  ?" — 1  Cor.,  ii,  6.  "  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  tLou  that 
repliest  (gainst  God  ?" — Bom,,  ix,  20.  "  0  rare  xoe!" — Cowper.  "  Mis- 
erable they  f" — Thornton. 

"  The  hour  conceal'd,  and  so  remote  the/ear, 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near." — ^Pope. 

OBSEBTATIOKS  ON  BULB  TUt 

Obs.  I. — ^Many  grammarians  make  an  idle  distinction  between  tbe  nominative  abeokiU  and  the 
Domhiative  %nd^>ejuient,  aa  if  these  epithets  were  not  aynonymons;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  miserably  detldeat  in  directions  for  disposing  of  the  words  so  employed.  Their  two  niloB  do 
not  embrace  more  than  one  half  of  those  freqitent  examples  in  which  the  case  of  the  noon  or  prO' 
noun  depends  on  no  other  word.  Of  course,  the  remaitiiiw  half  cannot  be  parsed  by  any  of  Uie 
rulflfl  wmch  th^  giv&  Tbe  ladc  of »  oooiiHvheasve  nilc^  lue  the  one  above^  is  a  great  uid  glai^ 
defact  in  all  1^  English  grammart  that  the  wothor  baa  seen,  except  his  own,  and  Budi  as  are 
indebted  to  him  for  such  a  role.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  the  diffraont  forms  oxprearicni 
which  are  embraced  in  this  general  rule,  should  bo  discriminated,  one  from  an  other,  by  tbe  scholar : 
lot  him  therefore,  in  parang  any  nominative  absoluto,  tetl  hmo  it  is  ptU  to ;  whether  with  a  parti- 
ciple, by  direct  address,  by  pleonasm,  or  by  exdameOion.  For,  in  discourse,  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  is 
put  absolute  in  tlio  nominativQ,  after  fi>ar  modes,  or  under  the  following  faitr  circumsUawes :  (of 
which  Murray's  "case  nb.^lute,"  or  "nominative  absolute,"  contains  oaly  the  first:) 

I  When,  wiih  a  participle,  it  is  used  to  express  a  cause,  or  a  ooaoomitant  fact;  as,  "I  say,  Om 
being  so,  t)ie  taw  beiny  br(^xn,  justice  takes  plaoeL"— £atp  and  Graa,  p.  37.  "  iWtw  PUate  few^ 
governor  of  Judea^  and  Herod  beiaj  tetraitsb  of  GalUees  and  hia  broOier  PhBap  tetrarch  Iturea," 
Ac. — Luke,  iii,  L   ^^Ibung  in  t:ie  way,  the  Lord  led  me  to  the  bouae  of  my  mMte*!  brethren.''— 

OtK,  XZIT,  2T. 

 "While  shonte,  Oton  looking  on, 

Shame  to  be  overcome  or  overreoch'd, 
Would  utmost  vigor  nus&" — Milkin,  P.  L.,  B.  ix,  L  312. 
IT.  When,  bf/  direct  address,  it  is  put  in  the  second  person,  and  set  off  from  the  verb,  by  a 
comma  or  an  exclamation  point;  as,  "At  length,  Seged,  reflect  and  bo  wise." — Dr.  Johnon.  "It 
may  be,  drunkard,  swearer,  liar,  thief,  thou  dost  not  think  of  this." — Law  and  Qraae,  pL  ST. 

"  This  said,  ho  fonn'd  theo,  Adaml  thee^  0  manl 
Dust    the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  brcath'd 
The  breath  of  life."— JfiUon'«  Paraiiat  Lost,  B.  vli,  L  S31. 
III.  Wlien,  bj/ pleonasm,  it  is  Introduced  abraptty  fijr  the  sakeof  emphasia,  and  is  not  made  tbo 
subject  or  the  object  of  any  verb;  as,  "  Zfe  that  hoUi,  to  Um  shall  be  f^vcn."— JTorJ:^  iv,  25.  "ffe 
tliat  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still" — Rev.,  xxii,  11.    "  Gad,  a  troop  sliall  overcome  him." — Gen., 
xlix,  19.    "  The  north  and  the  south,  thou  hast  created  them."— i^lnw,  Ixixix,  12.    "And  thef/ 
that  have  believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them." — I  Tim.,  vi,  2.    "  And  the  leper  in  whom 
tho  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall  bo  rent,  and  hia  head  bare." — Levit.,  xtii,  45.    "  They  who  serve  me 
with  adoration, — I  am  in  them,  and  they  [are]  In  mc." — R.  W.  Eueksou:  Liberaior,  No.  996. 

 "  What  may  this  mean. 

That  thou,  dead  corsi^  agahi  In  complete  steel, 
Beviaitst  Uius  the  gUmpaes  of  the  moon, 
leaking  night  Udeous ;  and,  we  fools  ofnatore,* 
So  honibly  to  shako  oar  cUsposition 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  booIb?"— fifto^  HamleL 

*  Dr.  EaMd  mlsBBOentood  tUs  iNunmat  sad.  In  eepjltis  it  Into  hIsgpMker,  (a  vaiy  pnmlar  Hbool-boafeO 
ha  has  pcrrerted  tho  text,  bjr  ehanglng  «M  to      as  If  ttis  awniiig  ware,  "  HaUiig  u  foda  of  natan"  Bat 
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IT.  Wbwi,  ^  ffwrs  exeftmolton,  it  is  used  iritliOBt  address,  and  without  other  worda  espnasei 
or  bnidiad  to  give  it  conatruction;  ao,  "And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  fto 
Lord,  the  Lord  Ood,  mercifal  and  grBciou%  long-suSering,  and  abundant  in  goodnesa  and  troth." 
■flaxfat,  xxxt7,  6.  "  0  lAe  d^>th  of  the  ridiea  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Godl"— 
Jimb,      S3.   "I  ahoold  not  like  to  see  her  limping  back,  Poor  beattl^' — SouSuf/. 

"Oh  I  deep  enchanting prefauie  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  tutiliykt  of  our  woes  V^—Oam^dL 

Obs.  2. — ^The  nominaUve  put  absolute  with  a  participle,  is  often  equivalent  to  a  dependent  clause 
conunencing  with  wfien,  whik,  if,  mice,  or  because.  Thus,  "  I  being  a  child,"  maj  be  equal  to^ 
"When  I  was  a  child,"  or,  "Because  I  was  a  child."  Here,  in  lieu  of  the  nominative,  tbeGre^ 
used  the  genitive  case,  and  the  Latins,  the  ablative.  Thus,  the  phrase,  "  Kci  wntp^avrof  olvav^ 
"  ^nd  wine  ^Onv,"  is  rendered  by  Montanns,  "  A  iMcimfe  v^,'^' but  Boa,  "Acwnde- 
/Kusef  pmwn ;"  aod  in  our  Kbl^  "Andvakm  ttey  uonMwAw."— /oftn,  iJ^  3.  Afteraoooaor  a 
pnmounthoBput  absolntes  the  partlo^  fete;  is  ftequently  tmdanlood,  eqpedal^  if  an  ai^ectiTe 
or  a  like  ease  caste  after  the  partidpk ;  as, 

"!n»ey  left  their  bonea  beneath  unfriendly  skkfl, 
Hii  worthlcas  abscrfutioD  \Mag\  all  the  priKA"— CiHigMr,  ToL  1,  p.  84 

"Aliln  in  ignorance,  hia  reaaon  [— }  nteft. 
Whether  be  thmka  too  little  or  too  much." — /Vjpe,  on  Jfen. 

Obs.  3. — ITie  case  which  ia  put  absolute  in  addresses  or  invocationB,  is  what  in  tiie  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars  is  called  the  Vocaiive.  Richard  Johnson  says,  "  The  only  use  of  the  Vocative 
Case,  is,  to  call  upon  a  Feison,  or  a  thing  put  Personally,  whidi  we  speak  to,  to  give  notice  to 
what  we  direct  our  Speech ;  and  this  is  therefore,  ^perly  speaking,  the  tmiy  Caae  abactaie  or 
M^iendsnfwhic^wemaymakotseofwithoutrespecttoaiiyotfaerWra^ — Gram.  CommenUtrka, 

el3I.  This  remaric,  however,  uiidtea  not  jnsdy  to  our  lango^;  ix,  with  m,  the  vocative  case, 
mknown,  or  npt  distinguished  mm  the  nominativa  In  En^ish,  all  noans  <i  the  second  per- 
son are  either  pat  absolute  in  the  nominative,  accor^ng  to  Rule  8th,  or  in  apposition  with  their 
own  pronouns  placed  before  them,  according  to  Rule  3d :  as,  "  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at 
Bought  tX yen  hmUen" — Acta,  iv,  II.  "  How  much  rather  ought  yon  reoetven  to  be  oonadond 
•■  abudaned  and  execrable  1" — ClaTkson!a  Esaay,  p.  114. 

"  FeaceT  nu'ntim,  peace  I  H  boots  not  me  to  hear 
The  selflsh  counsel  otyou  haagera-on." — Brown's  Hut,  p.  189. 

"  Te  Sy^ha  and  ^^phida,  to  your  diief  give  ear ; 
Ibya,  Fliries,  Gmii,  mveOf  and  Iktmons,  heart" — i%>pe,  R  L.,  ii,  7<L 
Obs.  4. — ^The  case  of  nouns  used  in  exclamations,  or  in  mottoee  and  abbreviated  sayings,  often 
depend^  or  may  be  conceived  to  depend,  on  something  understood;  and,  when  their  c<m8truction 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  principle  of  ellipeia^  they  are  not  put  alaohte,  unless  the 
dlq;ws  be  that  of  tlie  partidple.  The  following  examples  may  periiqiB  be  resolved  in  this  man- 
ner, though  the  exprea^ons  will  lose  much  of  their  vivadty:  "Ahorse!  ahorse!  my  kingdom  9Cic 
a  horse  1" — 3hak.  "  And  ho  said  unto  his  father,  My  headf  ray  keadf' — 2  Kings,  iv,  )9.  "And 
Samson  said,  With  the  jaw-hone  of  an  ass,  het^  upon  heaps,  with  the  jaw  of  an  ass,  have  I  slain 
a  thousand  men." — Judges,  xv,  16.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  Bud,  An  eye  for  ao  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.''~J/atf.,  r,  38.  "  Peace,  be  atOL"— Jfori^  iv,  39.  "  One  God,  vorld  wiHi- 
out  end.  Amen." — Oimi.  Prayer. 

**  My  fan,  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil ; 
Ibnl  hood!  glove!  acarfl  is  her  laconic  style." — Young. 
Osf).  6, — "Such  Expreeaons  as.  Hand  lo  Sand,  /bee  ta  Ibce,  Foot  to  /bo^  are  of  the  nature  of 
Advertx^  and  are  <3S  elliptioal  Construction  :  For  the  Ueaning  is,  Hand  opposed  to  Hand,  &c" — 
W.  Weanta  (Tram.,  p.  10(i  IDiia  learned  and  mgenious  aothor  seems  to  suppose  the  fbrmer  noun 
to  be  hen  put  abatdute  vitii  a  participle  imdeistood;  and  this  is  probably  the  best  way  of  ei- 
pbinlDg  the  constructioa  both  of  that  word  and  of  the  preposition  that  follows  it  8o  &UDBOn'B 
phrase,  "Ae<9»  upon /uup*,"  may  mean,  "be^  being  piied  upon  heaps;"  and  Scott's,  "man  to 
noil,  Mid  4fee{  ft)  «toe!,"  may  be  interpreted,  man  being  ojppoaed  to  mm,  axA  sled  leing  efpoaedta 
Bteel:" 

"  Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  Bteel, 
A  chieftain's  vengeanco  thou  shalt  foeL" — Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Obs.  &. — Cobbett,  after  his  own  hasty  and  dogmatnal  manner,  rejects  the  whole  theory  of 
nominatives  absolute,  and  teaches  his  "soldiers^  saikvs,  aj^jrentices,  and  {doughboys,"  that^ 
"  The  supposition,  that  there  can  be  a  noun,  or  pronoun,  which  has  reference  to  no  verb,  and  no 
preposiivin,  is  certainly  a  raitiake." — Cobbetta  K  Oram^  ^  SOI.  To  matam  his  portion,  he  ^sm 
Ttol«it  hands  upon  the  plain  troth,  and  even  trips  hbaaelf  up  in  the  act'  Tinm:  "Forwantof* 
littie  thought,  as  to  the  matter  immediately  before  ns,  some  grammariana  have  found  out '  an 
abso^  coas,'  as  they  call  it ;  and  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  give?  an  histance  of  it  fan  these  words: 
'  Stame  being  lost,  aU  virtue  ia  lost'  The  fhll  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  this :  '  Ji  being,  or  the 
state  of  things  being  such,  that  shame  is  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost'" — <^bb^s  R  Oram.,  %  191. 

Ubylitii,  that  an  "/bole  of  nature'  ninat  ba  fooli  of  natnre'i  own  nwUns.  and  not  penoaa  tMMtaifijr  frightad 
«ai  of  OwiT  vta  a  gfaoat;  nor  Aooa  tha  meaiiliw  of  the  lail  tm  Bnas  oouMit  wllb  aar  sMsBtlTi  uumUm 
tkaof  tbta^owna  %a»ai^ls»al^fta»sr,f^ 
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Again  :  "  There  mast,  jou  will  bear  in  mtod,  always  be  a  verb  expressed  or  understood.  One 
would  thlak,  that  thia  was  not  the  case  in  [some  instasces :  aa,]  '  Sir,  I  b^  yoa  to  pve  me  a  bU 
of  bread.'  The  seotenue  which  follows  the  Sir,  is  complete ;  but  the  Sir  appears  to  stand  wholly 
wUhoQt  coonexloo.  However,  the  full  meuiing  is  this:  '  I  be^f  you,  who  are  a  Sir,  to  give  me  a 
bit  of  bread.'  Kow,  if  you  take  time  to  retlect  a  Httle  on  this  matter,  yoa  will  never  be  puzzled 
£»-  a  moment  by  those  detached  words,  to  suit  which  grammarians  have  invented  vocative  caaea 
and  cases  <d>aoiiiie,  and  a  groat  many  oth^  appellations,  with  which  they  puzzle  themselves,  and 
ooofiisJ  and  bewilder  and  tormoul  thosd  who  read  their  boc^" — Let  xiz,  225  and  226. 
All  thi3  is  just  like  Cobbott  But,  lot  bis  admirers  reflect  on  the  matter  as  kmg  as  tb^  please^ 
the  two  indepeitdnU  nomtoativos  it  and  state,  in  the  text,  '*  It  being,  or  the  state  of  things  bdag 
such,"  will  forever  stand  a  glaring  confutation  both  of  his  doctrine  and  of  his  censure :  "  the  com 
e^>sol'^te'^  is  there  still  I  .  He  has,  in  lact,  only  converted  the  single  example  into  a  double  one  1 

0b3.  7. — The  Irish  philologer,  J.  W.  'Wright,  is  even  more  confident  than  Cobbctt,  in  de- 
nouncing "  the  ease  abitkuie ,-"  and  mora  severe  in  his  reprehension  of  "  Grammarians  in  general, 
and  Lowth  and  Murray  in  partioalar,'*  for  entortiuning  tlie  idea  of  such  a  case.  "Surprise  must 
oease,"  says  he,  "  on  an  acqu^taoce  with  the  &ct,  that  persons  who  imbibe  such  fkntastical 
doctrine  ahoiUd  be  destitule  of  tierling  ij^ormaiion  on  the  subject  of  English  grammar. — The 
English  language  is  a  stranger  to  this  ci^o.  We  speak  thos,  with  confidence,  conscious  of  the 
justness  of  our  opinion : — m  opinion,  n^t  predpitately  formed,  but  one  which  is  the  result  of 
mature  and  deliberate  inquiry.  '  Shame  being  loet,  all  virtue  is  lost : '  The  meaning  of  this  is, — 
^Whsn  shame  ia  being  toti,  all  virtue  is  lost'  Here,  tiio  words  ia  being  lott  form  the  true  presatt 
tmae  of  the  puave  voice;  ia  which  voioo,  all  verbs,  thos  expressed,  are  un«iMpedei%«tuated: 
thu%  asreeing  with  the  noun  shams,  as  the  nonUnative  of  the  "Bret  DMonber  of  the  sentence." — 
Wr^/hfa  PhihaophietU  Oram.,  p.  192.  With  all  bia  deliberation,  this  gentleman  has  committed 
one  oreraigbt  here,  which,  as  it  goes  to  contradict  his  scheme  of  the  passive  veri)^  some  of  his 
sixty  venwable  commenders  ouglit  to  have  pointed  out  to  him.  Uy  old  fiiend,  the  "Pro&HSOT 
otMKution  in  Columbia  College,"  who  finds  by  this  work  of  "superior  ezcellenoe,"  that  "the 
nature  of  the  virb,  the  m3st  difficult  part  of  grammar,  has  been,  at  length,  aa^adorOt/  es- 
plainad,"  ought  by  no  means,  alWr  his  "  very  attentive  examination"  of  the  book,  to  have  left 
this  service  to  me.  In  the  clause,  "  all  virtue  ia  lost,"  the  passive  verb  "  ia  lost"  has  the  form 
which  Uurray  gave  it — ^tho  form  which,  till  within  a  year  or  two,  all  men  mmpossd  to  be  the  only 
r^ht  one;  bul^  according  to  this  new  philosophy  of  the  language,  all  men  have  been  as  much  in 
error  in  this  matter,  aa  in  their  notion  of  the  nominative  absolute.  If  Wrif^t's  theory  of  the  verb 
is  correct  the  only  just  fiwm  of  the  forgoing  expression  is,  "all  virtue  is  frnnfr  lott"  nthiaceotial 
Position  is  untena^ile,  his  mani^ment  of  the  nominative  absolute  fella  of  coursa  To  me,  the  in- 
aarting  of  the  word  being  into  all  our  paaslTe  verbs,  seems  the  most  monstrous  absurdly  ever 
broached  ia  the  name  of  grammar.  The  threeecore  oertiflera  to  the  accancy  of  that  theory,  have, 
I  trow,  mly  reoorded  themselves  as  so  many  tfptoramiuea;  for  there  are  man  than  tbreesowB 
myriads  of  better  judgements  against  them. 

IMPBOPRIEriES  FOB  CORRECTION. 
FAiaE  SYNTAX  UKDBR  EULE  Vm. 
NOUKB  OR  FBOKOUVS  PUT  ASBOUnK 
"  Him  having  mded  his  discourse,  the  aaeemUy  disposed." — Brown's  Jhat,  p.  190. 
CFoUDLa.— Not  proper,  beeuM  die  proDonn  Urn,  whow  cue  dapeDdi  on  no  other  word,  Ib  In  tha  otjeetlTa 
caaa.   But,  acoordlng  to  Role  Sth,  "  A  noun  or  a  pronoon  la  put  abaolute  in  the  nomtnatlve,  vhen  \tt  cua  de- 
penda  on  no  other  vord."    Therafbre,  Mm  ibonld  be  Aa;  Utos,  "  He  bavliig  sndad  hia  dlaooarae,  tlie  aaaembly 
alapersed."] 

"  Mo  being  youn;?.  thoy  deceived  me.'*— /wL  JE  Orcan^  p.  190.  "  Them  refiling  to  oom^y,  I 
withdrew." — Ib.  "Thee  being  preeent,  be  would  not  tell  what  he  knew." — Ih.  "The  child  is 
lost ;  and  me,  whither  shall  I  go  ?" — Ib.  "  Oh !  happy  us,  surrounded  with  bo  many  bleasii^p." 
— Murray's  Zey,  p.  187 ;  JfercAan*'*,  197;  Smith' a  New  Oram.,  FcmuatCa,  63.  '"Thee, 
tool  Brutus,  my  sonl'  cried  Caesar,  overoome." — Brown's  Inat.,  p.  190.  "Tliee!  Marial  and 
so  late  1  and  who  is  thy  companion  ?" — New-  York  Mirror,  YoL  x,  p.  353.  "  How  swiftly  our 
time  pasaeaawayl  and  ah  I  na,  how  little  ooneened  to  improve  it  1 " — Cbm  V  Grtmk,  J^v,  pi 
192. 

"  There  all  thy  gifta  and  graces  we  diqday, 
Thee,  only  thee,  directing  all  our  way." 


CHAPTER  IV.— ADJEOTTVES. 

The  syntax  of  the  English  Adjective  is  fully  embraced  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  rule,  together  with  the  exceptions,  observationB,  and  notes, 
mich  are,  in  doe  order,  Bubjoined. 
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EULE  IX.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectivefl  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns  :  as,  "  Miaerable  comfortetB 
are  ye  all/'— Job,  xvi,  2.    "  No  uwidly  enjoyments  are  adequate  to  the 
hiffk  desires  and  powers  of  an  immortal  spirit." — Blair, 
"  Whatever  faction'Q  paHial  notions  are, 
Nq  hand  is  wholly  innocent  in  war." — Jtowe'a  Lucan,  B.  vii,  1. 191. 

EicEPnos  First. 

Ad  8i(joctive  somotimea  relates  to  a  pkrcae  or  sentence  'whicli  Ib  made  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
veniD^  verb ;  aa,  "  7b  insuit  the  a^icCd,  ia  impious." — I>ilbeyn.  "  That  he  ahoiild  re/uae,  is  not 
strange.^' — "  Tti  «rr  is  AtunoM,"  Murray  a&yB,  "iliflnaii  beknigs  to  its  substautiTe 'naftin' under- 
stood."— Gnm.,  pi  233.   From  this  I  diaaeiit. 

EjKsspnos  SECoxa 

In  cxKalniied  arithmetical  uomberai,  one  adjectiTe  often  relates  io  an  other,  and  the  vhide  phrasei, 
to  a  subsequent  noun ;  as,  "  One  thottaaad  fovr  hundred  and  fiftji-aix  men." — "  dollars  and 
B^gMy-MKit  an<<  a  haif  cents  for  every  five  dqrs'  service. "—"  lo  the  om  hundred  and  tveniif^eamd 
year." — "One  seven  iimeaman  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated."— i>tinie^  iti,  19. 

ElXCGPTION  TmBD. 

With  an  inflnitire  or  a  partjciplo  denoting  being  or  action  in  tho  abstract,  as  adjective  is  some- 
times also  taken  abttracily ;  (that  is,  without  rcforence  to  any  particular  noun,  pronoun,  or  other  sub- 
ject;)  as,  "  To  be  sincere,  is  to  bo  wise,  innocent,  and  et^e.^' — liawkestcorih.  '*  Cf^focity  marks  the 
abeteBctqualitT'of  bring  oM;  to  receive  or  hold." — CrM's  Synoaymes.  "  Indeed,  the  mabi  secret 
of  being  nMime,  is  to  say  great  tlungs  in  few  and  plain  wonU'' — Bilej/'a  Gram.,  p.  216.  "Gon- 
oeming  being  free  from  sin  in  heaven,  there  is  no  question."— AiFclay>  Worica,  iii,  437.  Better: 
"  CoDoamiag  freedom  from  sin,"  &c 

Exception  Fourth. 

Ac\jectives  are  sometimes  substituted  ttx  their  oorre^xtndi&g  abstract  nouns ;  (perhaps,  in  most 
instances,  elUpUcaUy,  like  Greek  neuters;)  as,  "Tho  sensations  of  subUme  and  beead0it  are  not 
always  (istinguished  by  very  distant  boundaries." — Blair's  RheL,  p.  47.  That  is,  "of  sublimity 
and  beauty.-'  "  The  faults  opposite  to  the  atihUme  nro  chiefly  two :  the  frigid,  and  the  bcmlast.''^ 
Jb..  p.  44.    Better :  "  Tho  opposite  to  mbliTnity,  are  chiefly  two ;  /rigidity  and  bombatl." 

"  Yet  tho  ruling  clwvacter  of  the  nation  was  that  of  barbarous  and  cruel" — Broum's  fatimate,  ii, 
26.  That  L"?!,  "o(  barbarity  and  cruelty."  "  In  a  word,  agreeable  and  disagreeable  are  qualities  of 
the  objeclB  we  perceive,"  &a — Karnes,  EL  of  CriL,  i,  99.  "iM«A«i^  or  refined,  was  the  idea 
which  the  author  had  in  view." — Blair  a  Blut.,  p;  219.  ^ 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  KULE  IX. 

Obs.  1. — Adjectivea  often  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns  understood;  as,  "A  new  sorrow  recalls 
aflthe  farmer"  [sorrows]. — Ariof  Thinking,  p.  31.  [Tho  place]  J'iirihest  from  him  is  beet"— 
Miittm,  P.  L.  "To  whom  they  all  gave  heed,  from  the  Itast  [person]  to  the  grtatest'  [person].— 
AOs,  viu,  10.  "The  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  fnt^Uy 
[God],  and  a  (emWe"  [God]. — Deut.,  x,  17.  "  Every  one  can  distinguish  an  angrytttm  apladd, 
a  duerful  from  a  melancholy,  a  thoughtfiit  from  a  thoughtless,  and  a  dull  from  a  penetrating,  coun- 
tenance."— Beailie'a  Moral  Science,  p.  192.  Hero  tlio  word  countenance  is  understood  seven  times; 
for  el^Lt  different  countenances  aro  spoken  oC  "  He  cnmc  unto  his  own  [possesFiocs],  and  his 
own  [mon]  received  him  not." — John,  i,  11.  The  Hev.  J.  G.  Cwjpei',  has  it:  "He  came  unto  Ilia 
own  (creatures,)  and  hia  own  (creatures)  received  him  not." — PI.  and  Prod.  Gram.,  p.  44.  This 
ambitious  editor  Vii^I,  abridger  of  Uurmy,  expounder  of  the  Bibl^  and  authnr  of  sevend 
**new  and  improved"  grammars,  (of  diff^^nt  languages,)  should  have  understood  this  text,  not- 
withstanding the  obscurity  of  our  veraon.  "  E/f  tu  hVa  t'>i9f.  koi  ol  Idtot  airtv  oir  ■rrapi/o-.^oi  '' 
— "  In  propria  venit,  et  proprii  cum  non  recepenint." — Montanua  "  Ad  sua  venit,  ct  sui  eum 
non  exceperant" — fltea.  "  Tl  est  venu  chez  soi ;  ct  fe»  siens  ne  I'ont  point  rc^u  "— /VencA 
Sometimes  tlio  eonatruction  of  the  adjective  involves  an  ellipda  of  s»-«ral  words,  and  those  per- 
haps tho  principal  parts  of  the  clause ;  as,  "  Tlie  sea  appeared  to  be  agitated  more  than  [in  that 
decree  which  is]  vsnaL"— Murray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  217.  "During  the  course  nf  the  sentence,  the 
Boene  should  be  changed  as  little  as  [in  the  least]  possible"  [degree],— ^air'a  Bhet,,  p.  107  ;  Mur- 
ray's Gram,,  Svo,  pi  312. 

"  Preeumptaous  man  I  the  reason  wooldst  thou  find, 
my  [thou  ari\  form'd  so  weak,  so  Utile,  and  so  bund."— Pope. 

Qbs.  2. — Because  qualities  belong  onlv  to  things,  most  gnunmariana  teach,  that,  "Aiffeeitvea 
ne  capable  ftf  being  added  to  wmt  only.'"— BticAanan'A  Syntax,  p.  26.  Or,  as  Hunr^  expraBea 
the  doctrine:  "Bmj  a^'eotire,  and  ereiy  ac^ectiTe  jsoDoaOf  belmga  to  a  $iAaiaiUiiit,  expreseed 
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or  andaratocKl." — Odatv  Oram.,  p.  IGl.  "The  BC(fective  aitoaya  t^aieu  to  a  wbstanUvt," — Jh.,  p. 
169.  This  teachiu^,  u-iiich  id  alike  repugoant  to  tlie  true  definition  of  an  adjective,  to  tlie  tnio  tola 
for  its  cnnstruction,  and  to  aUihe  extxpiiana  to  tliis  rule,  is  but  a  sample  of  that  hasty  sort  of  In- 
ductioa,  wbicU  is  ever  jumpiog  to  lalso  conclusioiu  for  want  of  a  &ir  comprelieosion  of  tiio  lacts 
ia  point  The  poeitioa  would  not  be  tenable,  eveo  if  all  our  proiu»ata  vw)  admitted  to  be  noms, 
or  xubalaiUives  f  and,  if  \3aseo  two  parts  dT  speech  are  to  bo  distinguiahed,  the  consfqucnco 
must  be,  that  Murray  supposes  n  couotlcss  number  of  unnoccesonr  and  absurd  dUpm.  It  is  sqQI- 
cicntly  orideot,  that  in  Uio  cooirtnictioo  of  K-ntoncos,  adjeetires  often  relate  ini[nodiatt.-ly  to  pro- 
nouM,  and  only  through  them  to  the  nouns  which  tlicy  reprt.«OQt  Examples:  "  I  should  likv  to 
know  who  has  been  carried  of^  except  jwor  dear  me." — Byron.  "  To  pwr  iw  there  is  not  mui-li 
hope  remaioiag."— -JfurrtryV  Key,  &\a,  p  204.  "It  is  the  tinnl  pauBo  whicii  alone,  an  many  occa- 
sions, marks  the  differenco  between  prose  and  Tcrse." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  2C0.  "And  Bome- 
tun?s  after  them  both." — lb.,  p.  196.  "  All  men  hail'd  tne  happy." — Mil'nn.  "  To  roceiTO  unJtappij 
me." — Dryden.  "Superior  to  them  all." — Blair't  lihet,  p.  419,  "  Tkfy  returned  to  their  own 
country,  /dl  of  the  diaooveries  which  they  had  made." — A,  p.  350.  ^AU  ya  brethren." — 
Matt.,  xxlU,  8.    "And  Aim  miy  ihalt  thou  serve."— Jfiitf.,  ir,  10. 

"  Go  wiifer  thou,  and  in  thy  scale  of  Bcnso 
Weigh  thy  o^nnion  against  Providence," — Pope, 

Ob8.  3. — When  an  adjective  follows  a  finite  verb,  and  is  not  followed  by  a  noun,  it  generally 
relates  to  the  subject  of  uie  verb ;  as,  /  am  glad  that  the  door  fs  nude  wide." — "  An  unbounded 
prospect  doth  not  long  continue  agreeable." — Karnes,  EL  of  Crit.,  i,  24-1.  "  Every  thing  which  is 
falsi,  vicioas,  or  unwvrtAy,  is  despicable  to  him,  tliongh  all  tlio  world  should  approve  it." — Spee- 
iator.  No.  620,  Here  false,  vicious,  and  unworthy,  relate  to  which;  end  dctpicatle  nlatts  to  thing. 
The  practice  of  Uurray  and  his  followers,  of  supplying  a  "substantive"  iu  all  such  caseti,  is  ab- 
surd. "  When  tlie  Adjective  Ibrms  tho  AttribiUe  of  a  Proposition,  it  belongs  to  the  noun  [or 
pronoun]  which  serves  as  tho  Suijed  of  tho  Proposition,  and  cannot  bo  joined  to  any  other  noun, 
unce  it  ia  of  the  Subject  tliat  wo  aSBrm  tlio  quality  expressed  by  this  Adjective." — De  ^aey,  on 
OaianU  Oram^  p.  37.  In  some  peculiar  plirasea,  however,  such  as,  to  fall  short  of,  to  make  bold 
vs&h,  to  set  light  fry,  tiio  adjoctivo  has  such  a  connexion  witli  tlie  verb,  that  it  may  seem  qnestion- 
able  how  it  ought  to  bo  explained  in  parsing.  Examples:  (1.)  "This  latter  mode  of  expression 
&lls  short  of  the  forcj  and  veheniODCO  of  tho  former." — L.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  353.  Some  will 
suppoM  ths  word  short  to  bo  hero  used  adverbiaUyy  or  to  qualiiy/aUs  only;  but  perlinps  it  may  as 
well  be  parsed  as  on  adjective,  forming  a  'predicate  with  "falls,"  and  relating  to  "  mode,"  tho 
nominative.    (2.)  "And  that  I  have  mido  so  bold  with  thy  glorious  ilajeety."—Jenks'3  Prayers, 

L166.   This  exprisnon  is  iwrhi^  clli[)tic.al:  it  may  moon,  "  that  I  havo  mado  my-tdf  fo  bold," 
(3.)  "  Cuned  ho  he  tliot  seSeA  lioht  by  his  £itbcr  or  hb  mother :  and  all  the  people  shall 
aay,  Amen." — DeuL,  xxvti,  16.   'Baa  may  mean,  "tiiat  8ett«>th  light         or  enUmaiion," 

Ooa.  4. — When  an  odjoctivo  follows  an  infinitavo  or  a  partiriple,  tho  noun  or  pronoun  to  whidi 
it  rolatas,  ia  sometime  before  it,  and  somctimea  after  it,  and  often  consdcrably  remote ;  as,  "  A 
real  gentleman  cannot  b:it  practice  tUoaa  virtues  vskicii,  by  an  intimato  knowledge  of  mankind, 
he  has  found  to  bo  wefal  to  them." — "  Ho  [a  melancholy  enthusiast]  thinks  himat^  obliged  in 
duty  to  bo  Md  ai^  difMMOiaU." — Adiison.  "  Ho  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  Uvdy,  and  at 
chiidKood  Ibr  being  playftiL" — Id.  "  But  growing  weary  of  one  who  almost  walked  bim  out  of 
bro^li,  he  left;  him  Ibr  Ilorace  and  Aaacreon." — St&le. 

0B8.  S. — AdjocCivas  procedod  by  the  detlnite  artidc,  ore  often  used,  by  ^psis,  as  nouns;  as, 
the  learned,  for  learned  men.  Such  phrases  usually  designate  those  classes  of  pereoiis  or  things, 
which  are  oharacterized  by  the  qualities  they  express;  oud  tliis,  the  reader  must  observe,  ia  a  use 
quite  different  from  that  sabatiUtHon  of  ailjoctives  for  nouns,  which  is  noticed  in  the  fourth  ex- 
ception above.  In  our  language,  the  several  senses  in  which  adjectives  may  thus  bo  taken,  are 
not  distii^isbed  with  that  clearness  which  tho  inOectioas  of  otl^r  tcmgues  secure.  Xlius,  the 
noble,  the  vOe,  the  KtcOmt,  or  tho  beaiit^  may  be  put  for  three  oztm  oonstnictioDa :  first,  fin- 
peraona,  vUepavau,  Aa;  Beotmdly,  for  Iha  noblo  man,  the  vile  man,  Ac;  tliirdly,  for  the  ab> 
Btract  qualiUes,  niAility,  vileneaa,  excellence,  beauty.  Tho  last-named  usage  forms  on'excrption  to 
the  rule ;  ia  tho  ottier  two  the  noun  is  understood,  and  should  be  supplied  by  tho  parser.  Such 
terms,  if  elliptical,  are  most  commonly  of  the  plund  number,  and  refer  to  tbo  word  persons  or 
tJungs  understood ;  as,  "  TAe  careless  and  the  imprudent,  the  giddy  and  the  fictde,  the  mgratefid  and 
the  inlereated,  everywhere  meet  us." — Blair.  Here  tho  noun  peraona  is  to  be  six  times  supplied. 
"Wherever  there  is  taite^  0ie  vriUy  and  fhe  humoroua  mako  themselTos  perceived." — CampbdFa 
HheL,  p.  21.  Here  the  aotbor  meant,  simply,  the  qualities  wit  and  htmour,  and  he  ought  to  have 
used  these  words,  because  tho  others  are  equivocal,  mid  are  more  naturally  ocmceived  to  refer  to 
persons.  In  the  followmg  couplet,  tho  noun  places  or  things  is  understood  after  "  opea,"  and  again 
after  '^anert,"  wtuch  last  word  is  sometimes  misprinted  "coverla:" 

"  Tc^ther  let  us  beat  this  ample  Seld, 
Try  what  the  epeti,  what  the  covert,  yield." — Pc^  on  Man, 

Obs.  S. — The  adjeotlvei  In  English,  is  generally  placed  immediately  b^irre  ila  noun;  as,  "  Tafn 
nan  I  ia  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire  7" — Seattie.  Those  adjectives  which  relf^  to  pronoutta,  most 
commonly  follow  them;  as,  "They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf" — ISUon.  But  to  both  these 
general  nilea  there  are  many  exoeptiona;  for  the  position  of  an  adjective  may  be  varied  by  a 
wie^  of  drcumstaDoes,  not  ezcepong  the  mere  oonvenienoe  of  oophaBlB:  as,  "And  Jehu  raid, 
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CTnto^UcAof  tiB  wf"— a  Kings,  iz,  6.  In  the  feffiowing  iDBtances  tiw  a^lfectin  to  plaoed  qfiir 
Oe  word  to  whidi  it  relates: 

1.  When  oUier  words  depend  on  the  ac^'ectlTe,  or  stand  before  it  to  qualify  it ;  a^  "  A  mind 
eonsdaus  of  righi," — "A  wall  OiTa/eet  Aiot," — "  A  body  of  tnx>p8.^/iy  thouaand  ttnmg." 

2.  When  the  qoality  results  fh»n  an  action,  or  reo^vte  its  application  throu^  a  verb  or  paxHr 
ciple ;  as,  "  Virtue  renders  t^e  happy." — "  He  was  in  Tirzab,  drinking  hima^  drunk  in  Uie  house 
og  Ana." — 1  Kingt,  xri,  9.  "All  m^i  agree  to  call  vinegar  «oir,  honey  wee^  and  aloet  bitter."— 
Burka,  <m  Taate,  p.  38.    "  God  made  Am  ptKfixt,  not  ftmmitaM:"— JfiBon. 

3.  When  the  qoali^  exdtes  admiration,  and  the  a^jeotive  would  thus  ba  more  tSeicHj  dis- 
tinctive ;  as,  "  Goodness  itifinite," — "  Wisdcnn  wmarthabtt.'" — Mtrray. 

4.  When  averbccHnes  between  the  a^jectire  and  the  noun;  as,  "Ttnth  litauda  independent  d 
all  oxtMnal  tbii^" — BurgK    "Honour  is  not  aeemiy  for  a  fboL" — Soiomon. 

6.  When  the  adjective  is  formed  hj  means  of  the  prefix  a ;  as,  i^froid,  alert,  aMke,  aKee,  abme, 
aaleep,  awaica,  aware,  euerae,  ashamed,  a«tm  To  tiuee  may  be  added  a  few  other  words ;  as,  dsa, 
MOi^  asctant,  escHnO,  Jrtmj^  purauaat 

ft.  When  we  adjective  has  the  nature,  but  not  ttie  form,  of  a  participle ;  as,  "A  queen  regrumt," 
— "The  prince  re^en^" — "The  hdr  dgipimti^*'— "Alkx^  not  rwnpan)!,  but  cowAani  or  dormant," 
— "For  the  time  thenj>refen&" 

Oss.  1. — ^In  eomo  instances,  the  a^jectiTO  may  either  preeeeh  orfaUna  itB  Man;  and  the  writer 
may  take  hia  chcooe,  in  respect  to  its  positi<m :  aa, 

L.  InjMe#y— fvovided  the  sense  be  obvious ;  aa, 

 "Wilt  thou  to  the  islw 

Atlaaiic,  to  the  rich  iSsqieruin  cHma, 

Fly  in  the  train  of  Autumn  V'—AJieMide,  P.  vfl^  Book  1,  p.  ST. 

 ,  •*  Wilt  thou  fly 

With  laogfahig  Antumu  to  lha  AHaM^  iaka, 

AsAiax^A-tomilC  Baaparimjmr^Jd.  BmMa  Grmn^^l^fi. 
8.  When  technical  usage  hvoma  one  order,  and  conmion  osago  an  other;  as^  "A  notary  jmW^" 

or,  "A  jpuMfc  notary;"— "The  heir  presvmipUvt,"  or,  "The  prawtvptiea  heir."— See  JMmm'* 

Did.,  and  WAsttr's. 

3.  When  an  adverb  precedes  the  adjective;  as,  "A  Being  ^n/Snite^  wiM,"  or,  "An  tR/EnOelv 
tnse  Bemg."  Murray,  Gomlj,  and  othras,  here  aiqnovo  only  the  ftffmer  order;  but  the  latter  is 
certainly  not  ungrammatical. 

4.  When  several  adjectives  belong  to  the  same  noun;  as,  "A  VMnan,  modMfc  MnatUe,  and 
viTtaima,"  or,  "  A  modest,  aenaibte,  and  viriuoua  woman."  Here  again,  Hurray,  Gonuy,  and  oQxOB, 
approve  only  the  former  order ;  but  I  Judge  the  latter  to  be  quite  as  good. 

5.  When  the  acQectire  is  emi^iatic,  itma7be,^>Fem(»t  in  the  sentence,  though  the  natural  order 
of  the  words  would  bring  it  last;  as,  Weighty  is  the  anger  of  the  rigbteotii.'*- Afib  "Bleaaad 
are  the  pare  in  heart"— i&.  "  Great  ia  the  earth,  Ttigh  ia  the  hearen,  «w0  is  ttie  sun  fai  his 
oooraa**— 1  Eadraa,  iv,  34.  "  3%e  mare  kAoriaut  the  life  is,  Ian  jxtputow  is  the  coontry."— 
GoldamitKa  Eaaaya,  p.  161. 

6.  When  the  adjective  and  its  noun  both  fbllow  a  verb  as  parts  of  the  predicate,  either  may  pos- 
nUy  come  before  tiie  otiiw,  yet  the  arrangement  iajlasad  by  Oie  aenae  intended:  thus  there  is  a 
great  difEerence  between  the  aasertiona,  "  We  call  tiie  ftoy  pow^"  and,  "We  call  the  food  fioy." 

Ob&  8. — ^By  an  ellipds  of  the  noun,  an  adjective  with  a  prepodtlon  before  it^  is  sometfrnea 
eqidvalent  to  an  adverb ;  as,  " /»  partictilar  ;"  that  ia,  "In  a partictdar  manner ;"  equivalentr to 
partieuktrly.  So  "  in  generaP'  is  equivalent  to  generaUy.  It  has  already  been  saggOBled,  IfaB^ 
in  parsing,  the  scholar  should  here  supply  the  ellipsis.   See  Obe.  3d,  under  Bnle  tU. 

Obs.  9. — rniou^  English  adjectives  are,  for  the  most  part,  Incapable  of  any  agreement,  yet  such 
of  ttiem  as  denote  unity  or  plurality,  ought  in  general  to  have  nouns  of  the  same  number :  as^  this 
man,  one  matt,  two  men,  many  men.*  In  phrassa  ol  this  form,  the  rule  is  well  observed ;  but  in 
some  peculiar  ways  <tf  numbering  things  it  is  oommonly  disregarded;  r<»r  certain  nouns  are  taken 
in  a  [Anal  sense  without  aasomii^  the  plural  termlnattnL  Thus  people  talk  of  many  atone  ot 
chooao, — many  aoA  ct  Teaae3a,—taany  atand  of  arms,— many  head  of  cattle,— many  dosenof  ef^ 
•>4nany  brace  of  partridgee, — many  pair  of  shoes.  So  we  read  in  the  Bible  of  "two  hundred 
pennyworth  bread,"  and  "  twelve  manner  of  fruits."  In  all  such  phrasedogy,  there  is,  in  re- 
gard to  the  ^>rm  of  the  latto*  word,  an  evident  disagreement  of  the  objective  with  its  immediate 
noun;  but  sometimes,  (where  the  preposition  o/does  not  occur,)  expressons  that  seem  somewhat 
like  theee,  may  be  Optical :  as  when  historians  tell  of  many  thousand  foot  (sddiers),  or  many 
hundred  horta  (troops).  To  denote  a  collective  number,  a  sbgolar  acyective  may  i^eoede  a  phiral 
one;  as,  "  One  hundred  men,"— "JWy  six  weeks."  And  to  denote plnrali^,  the  adjective  many 
may,  in  like  manner,  precede  on  or  a  with  a  dngnlar  noun  ;  as,  "  The  Odyssey  entertains  ua  with 

*  Tn  Cl&rk'a  Prtctlenl  Clntininsr,  of  1848,  la  found  tUa  Notk  :  "  Tbe  Notin  ahonid  eorreapond  In  nninber  with 
fteAdjecrivrt.  ExA>in.i»— A  two  feet  nilor.  A  ten  feet  pole."— P.  185.  Theae  examplea  are  wrong:  the 
doctrine  Is  nlaappliea  In  botb.  With  thla  antlior,  a,  m  well  m  two  or  ten,  la  mo  adjeettve  of  number ;  and,  ainea 
thpM  differ  In  number,  what  aort  of  eonoord  or  eonatmctlon  do  the  four  words  In  uteb  of  theae  phraioi  makaT 
Vnien  n  namend  <ind  a  noun  are  united  to  form  n  oompovnA  adj«etiv9,  we  eommonlf,  If  not  Mwa,7a,  nae  ths 
btter  In  Its  primitive  or  slngnlar  form :  m,  "  A  twopenng  toy,"—"  a  twifold  error,"—"  Ortt  eoat  nUatarlng," 
— "uttnaimwiny  loaf,"— /BwragiiaM  figure."— "ftf  twan^f-korM  pow«r."  And  no  wiper  tor  bealtatea  to 
nqr.  "  a  (wqAot  role,"— "a  (a^ftM  pole;"  wU*  phnaos  an  wbOa  OuTs  an  not  oalrimaKial,  bat 
■Bafldogieu,  nngrannmtteaL 
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memi/  a  wondeifii  advenlm,  and  mmtg  a  imiteefe  of  utare.*'— .BMl,  p.  "  There 
atarb  vp  flUMQr «  writw."— Zonwa,  £1  <^  OriL,  i,  306. 

"  Fall  many  afiomr  U  horn  to  bhidi  unseeii, 
And  wute  itB  Bwee^nes  on  tiie  dewrt  air." — Oray. 

Obs.  10, — ^Thoogh  t&ts  and  Aof  cannot  relate  to  plurals,  many  writers  do  not  heatate  to  place 
them  before  singulara  taken  conjointly,  which  are  equivalent  to  plurals ;  as,  "  77tw  power  and  vriU 
do  neceasarily  produce  that  which  man  is  empowered  to  do." — SaieV  KorttR,  i,  229.  "  Tliat 
$obriety  and  se^'-deaial  whidi  are  essential  to  the  support  of  virtue." — Murray'a  Key,  8vo,  p.  218. 
"  This  modeity  and  decency  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  law  oT  nature." — SoUin'a  HisL,  ii,  45. 
Here  the  plural  forma,  tiiese  and  ihote,  cannot  be  nibatUuted;  but  the  si&gnlar  may  be  repeated, 
if  the  repetition  be  thought  necesaaiy.  Yet,  when  these  same  prcsiominal  adJectiTCS  are  placed 
qOar  the  nouoB  to  surest  the  tilings  again,  they  must  be  made  plural;  as,  "  Jibdealy  and  aeeency 
were  thus  carefully  guarded,  for  these  were  looked  upon  as  being  enji^ed  by  the  law  of  nature." 

Obs.  11. — In  prose,  the  use  of  adjectives  for  sdv^te  b  improper;  bat,  in  poetry,  an  adjective 
relating  to  tiie  noun  or  pronoun,  is  sometimes  elegantly  used  la  stead  of  an  adverb  qualifying  the 
verb  or  participle ;  as,  "  Gradual  sinks  tho  breeze  Into  a  perfect  calm." — Thomaon't  Seasoru,  p.  34. 
"To  Thee  I  bend  the  knee;  to  Thee  my  thoughta  Cimiinual  climb."— p.  48.  "As  on  bo 
walks  Oraceful,  aod  crows  deflaaca" — lb.,  p.  66.  "As  through  the  &lling  g^onns  Pmtive  I 
stray."— p.  80.  "  'Sbgy,  sporUva,  wheel ;  or,  sailing  down  the  stream,  Are  anatch'd  immediate 
by  the  quk!k-eyed  trout"— A.,  p.  82.  "ineeammf  still  yon  flow."— /&.,  p.  91.  *'The  shattet'd 
douds  7>(>»tiAu9tu  rove,  the  interminable  sky  Svblimer  8well&" — A.,  p.  116.  In  Older  to  deter- 
mine,  in  ditBcult  cases,  whether  an  adjectivo  or  an  adverb  is  required,  the  learner  diotdd  ciu'efliUy 
attend  to  the  dcQniUons  of  these  parts  speech,  and  consider  whether,  in  the  case  In  question, 
quality  is  to  be  expressed,  or  manner:  if  the  former,  an  adjectivo  is  always  proper;  if  the  latt^, 
an  adverb.  That  ia^  in  tlus  case,  tha  adverb,  though  not  (dways  required  in  poetiy,  ia  specially 
requisite  in  prose.  The  following  ezamploe  will  illastrato  this  point ;  "  She  looks  coid ;" — "  She 
looks  coldly  on.  him."—""  I  sat  «ibn(;"— "I  ml  eilenUy  muaing." — "Stand  firm;  mamtain  your 
cause  firmly."  See  Btymdogy,  Ch^>.  viii,  Obs.  4th,  6th,  6th,  and  Tth,  on  tiie  Kodiflcationa  of 
Adverbs. 

Obs.  12. — In  English,  an  adjective  and  ita  nonn  are  often  taken  as  a  sort  of  ocHnpound  term,  to 
which  other  adjectives  may  be  added ;  as,  "  An  o&f  man  ;  a  good  old  man ;  a  very  learned,  jiidi- 
etou^  good  old  man." — L.  Mturay'e  Oram.,  p.  169;  BriL  Gram.,  196;  Buchanan's,  19,  "Of  an 
oOuT  d^ermiaaie  posiim  new  birtii,  subsequent  to  b^)tiBm,  wo  know  nothing." — WesCa  Letters,  p. 
183.  When  at^ectives  ore  thus  aoCHimulated,  the  subsequent  ones  should  convey  such  ideas  as  tl^ 
former  may  oondatu^y  qaali^,  otherwise  the  e]q)res^on  will  be  o^eotiniablei.  Thoa  the  ordinal 
adjectives,  first,  tacond,  wird,  mz^  and  kiat,  may  qualify  tho  cardinal  numbos^  but  they  oannot 
very  property  be  qualified  by  tiiem.  'Wben,  therefore,  we  specifjr  any  put  t£  a  series,  the  cardinal 
adjective  ought,  by  good  right,  to  follow  the  ordinal,  and  not,  as  m  the  fidlowing  phrase,  be  placed 
bcrfbre  it:  "In  reading  the  nine  Jori  chapta-a  of  John." — Ililier.  Prq»r^  sp^mg,  there  ia  but 
one  last  chf^ter  in  any  book.  Say,  therefore,  "the  last  tune  chapters;"  1^,  out <^  the  twenty* 
one  ch^ters  in  John,  a  man  may  select  several  different  nines,  ^ee  Etymkoffy,  Chap,  iv,  Obs. 
Tth,  on  the  Degreee  of  Comparison.)  When  ono  of  the  ac|jectiveB  mody  qaal^es  the  other,  they 
ahobld  be  Moed  togethw  In^  a  hyphen ;  as,  "A  rw^MlraL" — "  Adead^^  mekm."  Andwfaen 
both  or  all  refer  equally  and  solely  to  the  noun,  thoy  ought  either  to  be  connected  by  a  coi^unc- 
ticm,  or  to  be  separated  by  a  comma.  The  following  example  is  therefore  (auify :  "  It  is  the 
badness  of  an  e[4o  poet,  to  fyrm  Aprobdbia  intereaUng  tale."— BheL,  p.  427.  Say,  "prob- 
able  aad  fntwestang;"  or  else  insert  a  comma  in  lieu  of  the  coojonction. 
"  Aronnd  him  wide  a  sable  army  stand, 
A  low-born,  cefi-dnd,  xej/SsA,  a&mle  bfud." — Daneiad,  B.  ii,  L  365. 

Obs.  13. — ^Dr.  Priestley  has  observed :  "  Tbero  is  a  remaikable  ambiguity  in  the  nse  of  the 
negative  adjective  no ;  and  I  do  not  see,"  says  he,  "  how  it  can  be  ranedied  in  any  language.  If 
I  say,  ^No  lam  art  better  Otan  the  Snffliah,'  it  is  only  my  known  sentiments  that  can  iiiK»m  a 
peraon  whether  I  mean  to  i»raiae,  or  di^aiee  ihe7n."~Prieatley'9  Oram.,  p.  136.  It  may  not  be 
posfflble  to  remove  the  ambigiutr  fhHn  ttie  phra8eol(^  here  cited,  but  it  is  easy  enoufdi  to  avoid 
the  form,  and  say  in  stead  of  it,  "  The  EagHah  laws  (tretoorse  ikon  none,"  or,  "TheBagU^laaaar« 
aa  good  aa  any  uid,  in  neither  of  tiieee  expreenons,  is  there  any  ambigmty,  though  the  other 
may  donbtless  be  taken  in  either  of  theoe  Bmses.  Such  an  ambiguity  is  SMnetimes  used  on  pur- 
pose: aa  when  one  man  says  of  an  other,  "He  is  no  small  knave, -"or,  "EolsliosmaUfixd.''^ 
"Th«re  liv'd  in  pAao  GecH^  (th«y  recOT^ 
A  worthy  member,  no  aaaBfaol,  a  tori"-— A>p«,  p^  409. 

NOTES  TO  RULE  IZ. 

NoTK  L — ^Adjectives  that  imply  unity  orplurality,  must  agree  with  their  nonns 
in  number :  as,  "  That  aort,  those  sorts  ; — "  law  hand,  these  hands."* 

"  Certain  t^eeUwtm  that  difibr  In  nnmber,  an  MmeUiiMa  connected  dl^nnctlvelr  tjr  or  or  than,  while  tlw 
aam  lUenny  agreM  with  tlwt  wbUb  tam»adlataly  fnoedea  It,  and  vitb  tiw  oOmf  mwralr  br  ImpUeatton  or  nr- 
plBment,  nndar  the  flgme  vUdi  Is  oiled  xeutpma:  u,  "Tvo  or  mora  noaiu  >dned  toffeUwr  br  oiu  or  mot* 
«§ulaan  oonJanotloM."  LmOta  Qimi^  ^  TBi     Mmnffa,  td  Sd.,  p,  106.  "He  ifeeka  aot  fat  «m  or  a 
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KoTE  n. — ^hen  the  adjectiTe  is  neceBsarily  plural,  or  neoessujly  uDgular,  the 
sonn  should  be  made  so  too :  as,  *'  Twenty  pounds,^  not,  "  Twenty  pound .Fbur 
feet  long,"  not,  "  Four  foot  long;** — One  temon^  not,  "One  session^.'" 

Note  HL — The  reciprocal  ezpreaobn,  one  an  other^  should  not  be  applied  to  two 
olgects,  nor  each  otker^  or  one  m«  other,  to  more  than  two ;  as,  "Verse  and  prose, 
on  some  oocadons,  run  into  one  another,  like  light  and  ^ade." — Blair's  Sket.,  p. 
3V7 ;  Jamieson\  298,  Say,  "into  each  other.^  "For  mankind  have  always  been 
butchering  each  other ^ — Webster'e  Essaye,  p.  151.  Say,  "(me  an  other ^  See 
Etyrmlogy,  Chap,  iv,  Obs.  16th,  16th,  iVtli,  and  18th,  on  the  Classes  of  Adjectives. 

NoTB  IV. — When  the  comparative  degree  is  employed  with  than,  the  latter  terra 
of  comparison  should  never  include  the  former ;  nor  the  former  the  latter :  as,  "  Iron 
is  more  us^ul  than  all  the  metaled — "  All  the  metals  are  less  useful  than  iron"  In 
either  case,  it  should  be,  "  all  the  other  metals." 

Note  V. — ^Wben  the  superlatiTe  degree  is  employed,  the  latter  term  of  comparison, 
which  is  introduced  by  of  should  never  exclude  the  former ;  as,  "  A  fondness  for 
show,  is,  of  all  other  follies,  the  most  vain."  Here  the  word  other  should  be  ex- 
punged ;  for  this  latter  term  must  include  the  former :  that  is,  the  fondness  for  show 
must  be  one  of  the  follies  of  which  it  is  the  vainest 

Note  VL — When  equality  is  denied,  or  inequality  affirmed,  neither  term  of  the 
comparison  should  ever  indude  the  other ;  because  every  tiling  must  needs  Ira  equal 
to  itself,  and  it  is  abeurd  to  surest  that  a  part  snipasses  the  whole :  as,  "  JITo  writ- 
ings whatever  abound  so  murA  with  the  bold  and  animated  figures,  as  the  sacred 
looks.'" — Blair's  £het^f.41A.  Say,  "No  other  viitiiigs  whatever;"  because  the 
sacred  books  are  "  writxngsP  See  Bt^fmology^  Chap.  It,  Obs.  6th,  on  Regular  Com- 
parison. 

Note  VU. — Comparative  terminations,  and  adverbs  of  degree,  should  not  be 
applied  to  adjectives  that  are  not  susceptible  of  comparison ;  and  all  double  compara- 
tives and  double  superlatives  should  be  avoided :  as,  "  So  universal  a  complaint 
say  rather,  "  So  general" — "  Some  leas  nobler  plunder :"  say,  "  less  noble." — "  The 
most  straitest  sect :"  e:^ung8  most.  See  Et:gmology,  Chap,  ir,  from  Obs.  bih  to 
Obs.  13th,  QD  Irregular  Comparison.* 

Note  VIIL— When  adjectiveB  ore  connected  by  oruf,  or,  or  fw,  the  shortest  and 
simplest  i^ould  iu  general  be  placed  first ;  as,  "  He  is  older  and  more  respectable 
than  bu  brother.  To  say,  "more  respectable  and  older,^  would  be  obviously  in- 
dent, as  possibly  involving  the  inaccuracy  of  **  more  otder" 

Note  IX — When  one  adjective  is  superadded  to  an  other  without  a  conjunctioii 
expressed  or  tmdeistood,  the  most  distinguishing  quality  must  be  expressed  next  to 
the  noun,  and  t2ie  latter  must  be  such  as  th^  roxmer  may  conastently  qualify ;  as, 
"  An  agreeable  young  man,"  not,  "  A  young  agreecMe  man." — "  The  art  of  peaking, 
like  aU  other  practical  arts,  may  be  facilitated  by  rules." — Enfield s  Speaker,  p.  10. 
Example  of  error :  "  The  .^iglo-Saxon  language  possessed,  lor  the  two  first  persona, 
aDuoI  number." — ^^owZer'*  JK,  G'ram.,  1850,  p.  69.  8ay,"the  (wo  persons 
for  the  second  of  three  can  hardly  be  one  of  the  first ;  and  "  two  first,"  with  the 
second  and  third  added,  will  clearly  make  mwe  than  three."   See  Obs.  12th,  above. 

Note  X— In  prose,  the  use  of  adjectives  for  adverbs,  is  a  vulgar  error ;  the  adverb 
alone  being  proper,  when  ntamer  or  degree  is  to  be  expressed,  and  not  quality  ;  as, 
^'He  writes  elegant  f  %aj,  '^eleganUy.^ — ^'*It  is  a  r«nMu*£aU«  good  lilnness ;"  say, 
"  remarkably  good." 

Note  XI. — The  prononn  them  should  never  be  used  as  an  adjective,  in  Sen  of 
those :  say, "  I  bou^t  those  books ;"  not, "  them  books."  This  also  is  a  vulgar  error, 
and  chiefly  eonfin^  to  the  conversation  ol£  the  anle8med.f 

few  JndMB,  but  to  ft  lai^  HWrnUr."— JUofr'a  AML,  p.  SSOi  "Mart  thu  OM  ottJeet  ftt » tlnie."— JfiirrB|r« 
Oram.,  Sro,  p.  801.    See  Obs.  lOtta  on  Role  ITtb. 

*  Double  compsntlTea  ud  donUe  miperUtiTM,  mieh  u,  "The  mora  aermcr  iplrlt,''— "The  moat atrof (mC 
net," — am  noticed  iyf  Lathun  and  Cblla,  In  their  ayntax,  u  expreMfona  which  "  we  ooeulonaUjr  find,  even  In 
good  vritera,"  and  are  tmljitated  to  be  "ptamaitfe;"  bnt,  forbearing  to  cennire  tbem  ma  error*,  theaecriUoi 
nem  ratlier  to  JufWy  them  m  pleonaamfl  aUontde.  Their  IndecMre  remailj  «re  at  fknlt,  not  only  beeanae 
thqr  are  indedalre,  but  beeanw  tuey  are  both  llabla  and  likely  to  mlalead  the  learDer.—See  their  XutMiitary 
Orvm/tnar,  p.  155. 

t  The  teamed  WlUlam  B.  Fowl*  etiaMalT  Imsgbwe  all  prononne  to  be  adStltiva,  beiondngto  nouna  «i- 
praaedor  tuuUntoodaftor  Uwmi  aa,  "  W fanff  require  Mam  to  obey  «m  ^tog*.**— Tfca  Tnu  JSng- 
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Nan  yn. — Whoa  the  pionoiniiul  adjectifea,  tku  wad  that,  or  tkae  and  tkote, 
■noontnntecl;  ttw  or  (Ama  ahonld  lepreaent  the  latter  of  the  anteoed^ 
that  or  thote  the  fmner :  as, 

"  And,  reason  raise  o'er  nwdnct  as  yon  can. 

In  Mm  'tia  God  directa,  in  that  'tis  man." — Pope. 
"  Farewell  my  fiiends !  fiu'ewell  my  foes  I 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  thoae  P* — Bunu, 
NoTB  2lIIL — The  pronominal  adjectives  either  and  neither,  in  strict  jHOfffiely  of 
syntax,  relate  to  two  wings  <hi1^  ;  when  more  are  referred  to,  any  and  hor^  or  any 
OM  and  no  one,  should  be  used  m  stead  of  them:  as,  "  Any  of  the  three,"  or,  Any 
OM  of  the  three;"  not,  ** W  of  the  three."— "  JPom  of  the  four,"  or,  **  JITo  one 
of  the  four;"  not,  '^IFeitha-  of  the  four."* 

KoTB  XIV.— The  aitiectiTe  whole  must  not  be  used  in  a  plnrsl  sense,  for  all ; 
nor  Uu,  in  the  sense  of  fewer  ;  nor  more  or  mott,  in  any  ambiguous  con^ruction, 
where  it  may  be  either  an  adverb  of  degree,  or  an  adioctire  of  number  or  quantity  : 
as,  ^  Almost  the  whole  inhabitsota  were  present." — ^iwa :  see  Prieatleyis  Qram^ 

LI90.f  Say,  Almost  all  the  inhabitants."  "  No  lea  than  three  dictioaariee 
ve  been  published  to  correct  it" — Dr.  WeUter.  Say,  "No/cwwr."  "This  trade 
enriched  some  people  more  than  them." — Murray's  ffram.,  Vol.  i,  p.  S15.  This 
passage  is  not  clear  in  its  import :  it  may  have  either  of  two  meanings.  Say,  This 
trade  enriched  some  other  people,  besides  them."  Or,  **  This  trade  enriched  some 
others  more  than  it  did  them^ 

NoTB  XV. — Participial  adjoctaves  retain  the  termination,  but  not  the  government 
of  participles ;  when,  therefore,  they  are  followed  by  the  objiectire  case,  a  prepontion 
must  be  inserted  to  govern  it :  as,  **  The  man  who  is  most  sparing  of  his  words,  is 
generally  most  deservinff  attention." 

Non  XTI. — When  the  figure  of  any  a^eotive  affects  the  syntax  and  sense  dL 
the  sentence,  care  must  be  tdcen  to  give  to  the  word  or  words  Oiat  form,  nmple  or 
compound,  which  suits  the  true  meaning  and  construction.  Examples :  "  Ha  is 
forehead  bald,  yet  he  is  clean." — Fribhds*  Bible  :  Lev.,  xiii,  41.  Say,  forehead- 
bald.'^ — ^Axaaa's  Biblb,  and  SoorHa.  "  From  such  phrases  as,  '  JVnr  England 
scenery^  convenience  requires  the  (mission  of  the  hyphen." — SanhonCs  Oram.,  p. 
89.  This  is  a  &lse  notion.  Without  the  hyphen,  the  j)hrase  properiy  means, 
*'  New  scenery  tn  England ;"  but  JVno-England  scenery  is  scenery  in  New  Eng. 
land.  '* '  Many  coloured  wings^  means  many  vnngs  tohich  are  coloured ;  but 
*  many-coloured  wings,'  means  mngs  ofmomy  colours — Blair's  Oram^  p.  ]10. 

DIPKOPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECnON. 

rAl£B  8TNTAX  UNDER  RULE  IS. 
BuuLB  mnoB  Non  L— AcnBsxEH*  or  AniaonvHi. 

'*  I  am  not  reoooimendfaig  flisse  kind  oT  suflMngs  to  your  UUng."— Bp.  Shibiook:  ZmpM'« 

Oram.,  p.  87, 

[Fo«iDU.~Not  propflr,  bMUM  Uie  ■4jMtln  Mmb  Is  plonl,  ud  torn  not  apee  wlOi  Ita  wmn  Ufid,  Thleb  if 

Utk  Oram.,  p.  SI.  "3%nf  gwnnuiUu,  [L  «.]  Otom  KninmftrlMW.  Thif  Ib  an  otber  spaUlng  af  (At,  and  of 
eonne  niMoa  tM*,  ttiat,  ilmt,  Uom,m  the  sue  tomy  be."— 2M(L  Acwrdiiig  to  him,  tben,  "than  gramma 
riant,"  for  "tAoM  ffnmmartotu,"  liptrfvoUr  good  English:  Md  w>ia  "M^  gtmrnariim*,"  thoDgli  the tqI- 
gu  do  not  take  oare  to  tarn  Ms  adfiettv*,  "am  tlu  am  may  be."  Hli  notloD  of  aat^olDliifl  a  Doan  to  mrj 
prooonn,  ia  a  fit  oonaterpart  to  that  of  loma  other  Bmnmariana,  who  tiifg*™  u  alUpala  of  a  prononn  after 
timott  emeywrnn.  Thna:  "The  perMoal  ArfotAiM,  for  tlw  moct  part,  on  xqiprMMd  when  the  Notin  ia  ex- 
I«Mnd:  aa,  Han  (be)  la  the  Lord  of  thla  lower  world.  VTamn  (ilw)  to  (lie  Cdieat  Part  at  the  CmUoo.  The 
Falaea  <IU  itanda  on  a  HllL  Hen  and  Woaon  (tber)  an  ratlOMl  Crattme.**— Bdtiah  Oram.,  p.  tt4;  Dm- 
«k<mm'«,lSl.  ItwoaIdharebeenworUia|ireat«aartoMiwnaii,tohamkiKm«JMmAt4M^ 
MB  who  duU  yet  make  aaeh  koowledfe  coBlDaQ,  englit  to  be  ftrenr  bonoond  la  the  adtoeto. 

*  "An  OMUaute  and  nngramoiattMl  via  eftbece  wordi,  eOAer  and iwlHer,  baa  bttelr ben  ennlnE Into 
UMlaiKnase,ln  the  appUeatlon  of  thaw  temu  to  a  idiiralltT  of  oUeats ;  aa,  'Tmetift  raflUu  broke  Into  flu 
hoaee,  bnt  ntUMtrot  ttwm  eooU  ba  naqniMd.'  Iflere  are  jMu  peM,  yon  win  find  Oiat  eUw  ot  titeak 
vOl  do.  — MAn.  Habmsox.  en  Us  Limgyagt,  v  1M-  "  Mtiar  ind  fufOer.  npUad  to  «»  onmber 

„'^''4"°*''''*'"^*<>I*°^**^<>M<>'  UteintrodiielloD."— /&.,p.fiW.  Bay,  "XVttsr  M 

tD^Mestler  MDaiRW  Odi  eanstrBeOoK,  on  Ute  ammd,  that  Um  word  wMe  to  an  "  alMbuts  rtf  uidtg."  and 
awMbra  fanproperir  added  to  a  plnrd  Boao.  But.  la  ftu  t,  tUa  a^eotlve  to  not  nsMsaoril^slngDlar,  nor  tooB 
nMeaaartly  plmaj.  Yet  thwe  to  a  dUhnnee  between  the  word*:  »JW«  to  eqnlTalent  to  «n  only  when  the  nonn 
to  "npiUr :  for  thw  mlr  do  oMirmma  tad  ttfUOta  oolndde.  A  man  may  eay.  "  iU  wAoIe  (Wm."  when  he 
imuia,  >'aU  tft«tUi^,<"birt  be  naat  Mean  aa(Mi9s.wJWs  Magt.  In  the  MlowlnR  example,  oO  to  put  fiir 
!!!^*^..!^.'^*'!f'***^>  <">*  ^  K^iMloii  toaqaaiiitoBe,baoaB«  Ut«  arttetoaod  piepoeUon 
BMdtaH:  "  WUA  dotb  efloonpaM  aad  entera  llM  a«  of  tUi«i.»-ns  I>H 
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wm  tiufa-  noana  la  Bumbar."  Tksnfon,  (Am*  AonM  be  (Ma;  Qnu,  "  I  am  Dot  reoomtnnidliw  (Ma  Und  of 
aofiriiigt."] 

"  I  have  not  been  to  London  this  five  yeara." —  Webnter'a  PhUos.  Gram^  p.  152,  "  These  kind 
verba  are  more  expreBsive  than  their  radicals." — I}r.  Mmray'a  Hist  of  Lang ,  Vol.  il,  p.  163. 
"  Few  of  ua  would  be  leas  corrupted  than  kings  are,  were  we,  like  them,  beset  iivith  flatterers, 
and  poisoned  with  that  vermia" — Art  of  Uunkikg,  p.  66.  "  But  it^ma  thiB  literati  bad  been 
rerj  ill  rewarded  for  th«r  ingeiUoiu  iabatmJ'—Roderi^  Bandom,  YoL  ii,  p.  ST.  "  If  I  had  Dot 
lift  off  troubling  myself  about  those  kind  ol  tlunga." — SaifL  "  For  tbeso  sort  of  things  are 
naoally  j(Hn'd  to  tho  most  noted  fortune." — Bacon's  Essays,  p.  101.  "The  nature  of  that  riches 
and  long^auficring  is,  to  load  to  repeotaDOe." — Barday^s  Works,  iii,  380.  "I  fancy  they  are  thcso 
kind  of  gods,  which  Horace  mentions." — Addixm,  on  Medals,  p.  "Ji.  "  Daring  that  eight  days 
they  are  prohibited  from  tonching  the  ekin." — Hope  o/Jaraei,  p.  18.  "Besides,  he  had  not  much 
proriuons  left  &r  his  army." — OoUamith's  Oreeee,  i,  86.  "  Are  you  not  eahEuned  to  have  no 
otber  tluraghts  than  that  of  amasaing  wealth,  and  of  aoqniring  giaey,  credit,  and  ^raiitiesf" — IIk, 
pi  198.  It  diatii^rQiaheUi  still  moro  remaricably  the  feelinga  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  lat- 
ter."— ^mes,  13.  o/  OriL,  YoL  i,  p.  zviL  "  And  this  good  tidings  of  the  reign  shall  be  published 
through  all  the  world." — Ckimpbeffs  Goepds,  Matt,  xxir,  14.  "This  twenty  yeara  have  I  been 
with  thee." — Oen.,  xxii,  38.  "In  these  kind  of  expresaionB  some  words  eeem  to  be  under- 
stood."—Wiifter'a  Partieles,  p.  179.  "He  thought  these  kind  of  excesses  indicative  of  great- 
ness."— ^m£s  Byron^  p.  117.  "Theee  sort  of  fellows  are  very  numerous." — Speet,  Na  4SG. 
"Whereas  these  sort  of  men  cannot  (^ve  account  of  their  faith." — Barctay''a  Works,  i,  444. 
"  But  the  question  is,  wheUier  that  be  the  words." — lb.,  iii,  321.  "  So  that  these  scvt  of  ExpreE- 
siona  are  not  pn^W  Optative."— JbAiuon**  Oram.  Clmk,  p.  2t6.  "Uaoy  things  are  not  that 
irtddi  thOT'iffipeartoW'---i8liii&()ni'<  G^nm^p.  176.  '*  8o  that  emy  poedtde  meuu  are  used." 
—^brmey  a  ABM-LeOres,  pi  iv. 


"We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws. 
Which  for  this  ninetooa  years  we  havo  let  sleep." — Shab. 

"  Thoy  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidii^  to  tlio  bloody  king." — /d,  Richard  IIL 

TTkdeb  Notb  II. — Ot  Fixed  Ndmbees. 


"  Why,  I  thbk  she  cannot  be  above  air  foot  two  inches  high."— No.  633.  "  Tho  world 
is  pretty  regular  for  about  forty  rod  east  and  ten  west" — lb.,  No.  535.  "  TIio  standard  being 
more  than  two  foot  above  it" — Bacon;  Jdh.  XHcL,  w.  Standard.  "Supposing  (among  other 
Tilings)  he  saw  two  Suna,  and  two  Thebes." — Boom's  Wisdom,  p.  25.  "  On  tho  riglit  hund  wc 
go  into  a  parlour  thirty  three  foot  by  thirty  nine." — Sheffield's  Works,  ii,  258.  "  Three  pound  of 
goki  w^t  to  one  sliield." — 1  £inf/s,  x,  17.  "  Such  oa  assemblage  of  men  as  tliere  appears  to 
have  been  at  that  sessimis." — flte  fUend,  x,  389.  "And,  truly,  ho  hath  saved  mo  this  pains." — 
Bardoff't  Works,  U,  266.  **  Within  thia  threo  mUe  may  you  sco  it  coming."— Shae.  :  Joh.  Diet, 
w.  MSe.  "  Most  of  the  churches,  not  ail,  had  one  or  more  ruling  elder." — UvichinBon's  Hist,  of 
Mass.,  i,  375.  "While  a  Minuto  Fhiloeopher,  not  six  foot  high,  attempts  to  dethrone  the  Mon- 
arch of  tho  universe." — Berkiey's  Aldphron,  p.  151.  "Tho  wall  is  ten  foot  high." — Harrison's 
Grant.,  p.  60.  "Tho  stalls  must  bo  ten  fbot  broad." — Waikcr's  Particles,  p.  201.  "A  close 
prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  fbot  square  being  at  tlio  north  side  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty  to 
walk  twenty  fbot  aouthwud,  not  to  walk  twenty  foot  nwthwanL" — ^LocEB:  J<A.  Diet,  u.  HorUf 
vard.  "  Nor,  ^ler  all  this  pains  and  industry,  did  they  think  tbemsdves  qnalifted." — Columbian 
Orator,  pi  13.  "No  less  tlian  thirteen  ffypties  wero  condoned  at  one  Suflblk  asEdzes,  and  exe- 
cuted."— Webster's  Essays,  p.  333.  "The  king  was  petitioned  to  appoint  one,  or  more,  person,  or 
persons." — MACAtrLAY:  Priestley's  Gram.,  p.  194.  "Hocorries  weight  I  he  rides  a  race!  'Tis 
for  a  thoosood  pound  1" — Cawper's  Poems,  t,  279.  "They  cany  three  lire  of  guns  at  the  head, 
and  at  the  stem  there  are  two  tire  of  guns." — Joh.  Diet,  u>.  GaUeaae.  "  The  verses  consist  of 
two  sort  of  thymes."— Fbrmey's  BeOes-LeUres,  p.  112.  "  A  present  of  40  camel's  load  rftbe  most 
jwedons  things  of  Syria."— Wo«f«i>ict,  YoL  i,  p.  162.  *' A  large  grammar,  that  ahatt  extend  to 
way  minntis."— BarretCs  Gram.,  Tenth  Ed.,  Fre£,  p.  iiL 


"So  many  apots,  like  nsevea  on  Tonus*  soil, 
Ono  Jewel  set  off  with  so  many  fUL"— iTrydai. 

"  For,  of  the  lower  end,  two  handflil 
It  had  devoured,  it  was  bo  manfuL"— ^SidiZrai^  i,  365. 

Uhdsb  Notb  m.— Or  BKtPBOCUza. 


"That  rtoB  and  wiB  might  be  stthstitoted  tor  one  another."— iWaifley  Oram.,  p.  131.  "We 
use  not  «Aaff  and  t«a  promiscooudy  fbr  one  another."— fir^Wia«<f»  110.    "But  I  wish 

to  cUstingniah  the  three  high  ones  fh)m  each  other  alBa"— fbttito'*  IVw  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  13.  "  Or 
on  some  other  relation,  which  two  ol^ects  bear  to  one  another." — Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  142.  "  Yet  the 
two  words  lie  so  ne.-u-  to  one  another  in  meamng,  that  in  the  present  case,  any  ono  of  them,  per- 
haps,  would  have  been  suffleient"— /&., p.  203.  "Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  (me 
another."— p.  244.  "  That  greater  separation  of  the  two  seres  from  one  another."— io,  p. 
466.    "Most  of  whom  Uve  remote  fixm  each  other."— TWrtBr**  Otays,  p.  39.    "Ttoaohers Uke 
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to  Bjo  tlieir  pupiU  polite  to  eaoh  other."—  Wdater'i  S  SptBimg-Book,  p.  28.  "  la  a  little  tim^  he 
aad  I  must  keep  company  with  one  aoother  only." — Sped.^  Ka  47i.  "  Tboug^ti  and  draom- 
Btaacea  crowd  upon  each  other." — Kamee,  EL  of  Oiit.,  i,  33.  "The^oaimot  eee  how  the  ancient 
Greeks  could  unUNVtand  oadi  cXber."— Literary  Otmenlitm,  p.  9&  *'Tbe  ^Riit  of  the  poe^  the 
patriot,  aod  tbo  prophet,  Tied  with  each  other  in  his  InreasL" — BsditCa  LecL,  p  118.  "  Athamas 
and  Iiu>  lored  one  another." — (Mane  TUm,  p  91.  "Where  two  things  are  compared  or  con- 
trasted  to  one  asother." — Blair'a  Sh^,p.  119.  "  Where  two  thing!  are  compared,  or  oontneted, 
with  one  another." — Murrof/'s  Gremu,  VoL  i,  p.  824.  " In  ttM  daMifloatioa  of  word^  almoat  aD 
writers  difler  from  each  othor." — BvJUotu,  R  GraoL,  p  ir. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  tlioe,  my  child.    Fu«well ; 
Well  no  more  meet;  no  more  see  ooe  another." — Shak.  Lear. 

,  « 
Ukdeb  Note  IT.— Of  OoxpAUTtm 
"BiiDiirs  In  Edooation  ihooM  be  leas  fatdnlged  thin  tm.^—LodK,  m  £1,  p  tv.  "This  mi 
ten  bis  case  than  any  man's  tiiat  erer  wrote;" — ^rrf.  to  WaBar.  "tiUa  trade  enrtched  some  peo- 
ple more  than  U  enriched  them."* — Jfitrroy'*  Oram.,  ToL  i,  p.  216.  "The  Chaldee  alphabrt,  in 
which  Old  Testament  has  reached  us,  is  more  beautiAil  than  any  ancient  character  known."— 
WOaoiCa  Eiaay,  p.  6.  "The  Gfaiistian  religion  giree  a  more  lovely  character  of  Ood,  than  any 
religion  ever  did." — Mmroy'g  Key,  p  169.  "  l^e  temple  of  Cholola  was  deemed  more  b/Aj  than 
any  in  New  Spain." — RtAeHmia  AmeriM,  ii,  i17.  "  uU>er  grants  it  to  be  abetter  poem  of  its 
kind  than  ever  was  wrib"— ApA  "Shakspeare  is  mwe  Uthftd  to  the  troe  language  <^  nature, 
than  any  writer." — ^ab'a  RheL,  p.  468.  "  One  eon  I  had— one,  more  than  all  my  sooe,  the 
strength  of  Troy." — Oowper'a  Homier.  "Kow  Israd  loved  Joa^  mora  than  all  hia  children,  be* 
cause  be  was  tiie  aoa  trf  Us  old  age."— Gsn^  xxzvU,  3. 

ITHDm  NoTB  y.— Or  ScpsBLATrvEa 
"Of  all  other  rimpletona,  he  was  the  greatest"— Aottm^'s  ^UaK  Jdiomt.  "Of  all  other 
bMngs,  man  has  certainly  the  greatest  roaaon  for  gratitude." — Ibid.,  Gram.,  p  110.  "  This  lady 
is  tho  prettiest  of  all  her  sisters." — Pbyton's  Elernenia  of  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  39.  "  The  relation  wfaidi, 
of  all  others,  ia  by  fiir  the  most  Ihiitful  of  tropes,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned." — Btair'a  Bhet,  p 
141.  "He  studied  Oreek  the  moat  any  nobleman."— Watter'«  Partidea,  p.  231.  "And  in* 
deedthatwaithe  qualification  of  all  othera  most  wanted  atUurttinm."—aoU^  3fi. 
"  Yet  we  deny  that  the  knowledge  of  him,  as  ootwardly  cradfied,  ia  the  best  of  all  other  know- 
ledge of  Mm. —Barclay's  Worka,  i,  144.  "  Our  ideas  of  numbera  are  of  all  others  the  most 
accurate  and  distincL" — Duncan's  Logic,  p.  36.  "  This  indeed  is  (tf  all  othos  the  esse  when  it 
can  be  least  necessary  to  name  the  agent" — J.  Q.  Adama'a  Ithet,  i,  231.  "The  poiod,  to  whidi 
yon  have  onived,  ia  perhaps  tho  most  critical  and  important  any  moment  of  your  Uves." — /&- 
i,  394.  "Perry's  royal  octavo  is  esteemed  the  best  of  any  monounoing  Dktionaiy  yet  known." 
— Red  Bjok,  p.  X.  "  This  is  the  tenth  persec-jtion,  and  of  sol  tiie  Sangdng,  the  meet  Uoo^."— 
Sctmmas'a  ArUiq*"iies,  Chap  xuL  ""Hie  Ei^Iish  tongue  is  the  most  susceptible  at  snUimeiiBtBg^ 
oiy,  of  aay  language  in  tho  worid." — See  A»abe'«  Orom.,  p  141.  **  Honer  is  unlvenally  aOowed 
to  have  hod  the  greatest  Inveatitm  of  any  writer  whatever." — Fopia  Pr^isoa  to  Smer.  "  In  a 
vemon  of  this  particular  work,  which  most  of  any  other  seems  to  require  a  venerable  antique 
cast" — lb.  "Becaoae  I  think  bim  the  best  iofonned  of  any  naturalist  who  has  ever  written." — 
J^gknon'a  Noiea,  p.  82.  "  ICaa  is  capable  of  being  the  most  social  of  any  animal"— S%flnldim'« 
ftocHtim,  p.  146.  "  It  is  of  aUo&ais  that  irtilch  moat  moves  aB.'^—Jk,  piss.  WUdiofsn 
others  Is  tiie  most  necessary  axtidla."—Ib.,  p  166. 

"Qooth  be  'this  gambd  tboo  advises^ 
li^  ofallottM^  thennwisest'"— ilBi<&ra^  m,  316. 

TTmiB  Nora  YL- Ihuwiuvb  TEitm 

"Noah  and  his  fhmtly  outlived  all  the  people  who  Uved  before  the  flood." — Webater'a  EL  ^pdl- 
ir^g•Book,  p  101.  "I  think  it  superior  to  any  work  of  that  nature  we  have  yet  had." — Dr.  Btair'a 
Rec.  in  Marray'a  Oram.,  Vol  u,  p.  300.  "  We  have  had  no  grammarian  who  has  employed  bo 
much  labour  and  Judgment  upon  our  native  language,  as  the  author  of  these  volumes." — BriUA 
Or&Aa,  ii,  299.  "No  persons  feel  so  much  the  distresses  of  osiers,  as  they  who  have  expe- 
rienced ^stress  themselves." — Murray'a  Key,  8vo.,  p.  227.  "Never  was  any  people  so  much  in- 
fatuated as  ttia  Jewiah  nation." — lb.,  p.  185  ;  Priaeiia  Oram.,  p.  135.  "No  tongue  is  so  fbll  of 
connective  particles  as  tho  G-reek." — Btair'a  RheL,  p  85.  "  Never  soversign  was  so  much  be- 
loved by  the  people."— J/arrov'*  JSrercwaa,  B.  xv,  p.  68.  "No  soverdgn  was  erer  so  much 
beloved  by  the  people."— ifurray'a  Key,  p.  202.  "  Nothing  ever  afl'ected  her  so  much  as  this 
misconduct  of  her  child." — lb.,  p.  203 ;  MerehanCa,  196.  "Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none 
comes  80  near  to  painting  as  metaphor."- 5iotr'«  Rhet.,  p  142;  Jamieaon'a,  149.  "I  know 
none  so  hiqipy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison."- .BIf»r'«  RhO.,^.  150.  "Ofallthefhigliahau* 
thon^  none  is  so  h^py  in  his  metapbore  as  Addison." — Jeaniaaon's,  Rhd.,  p.  167.  "  Perhaps  no 
writer  in  tiie  wi^  was  ever  so  ihi^  of  his  wutis  as  Aristotie."- AAnr,  p  177;  •romiewt^  251. 
"Neyer  was  any  writer  so  ha^  In  that  concaae  i^ted  st^  as  Ifx.  Pope."— Atijr'f  AAk,  pi 

•  lUslsmitamenr^atUlOBor  thelutaiampladM  andor  Hoto  14th  ■bora;  bntltii  HBcnyatalKin* 
brttosttf  the  test  fharaqnotsL  Be0iteBBare&id4r,1mtiHtlntlHaHnsw^.— a  Bbowk.  ^ 
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403.  "In  the  harmonious  atnicture  and  dispomtaoo  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
modem,  equals  Cicero." — Blair,  121;  Jamieton,  123.  "Nothing  delights  me  bo  much  as  the 
works  of  nature." — Murray's  Gram.,  VoL  i,  p.  160.  "  Ko  p«8on  was  ever  so  perplexed  as  he 
has  bem  to-^^r-**— JAirray'c  Koh  ii,  216.  "In  no  cam  are  writers  bo  ^to  erraainthepoiition 
of  ttw  wndon^."— JliiuiideH«  ^Kint.,  16.  "  Fot  nothing  Is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  imUbnnt 
fy."— £Wr'«  SkeL,  p.  102. 

"No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  bo  high. 
As  SMored  and  sool-moving  poesy." — Sh^ffldd. 

UlTOEB  NOTB  VTX— EXIEA  OOKPABISOKa 

*  "How  mudi  more  are  better  than  the  ibwisi" — Luike,  xii,  24.  "Do  not  thou  hasten  above 
tin  Host  IfiebNt"— 3  Adnu,  It,  34.  "  This  ward  peer  is  most  principaUy  used  for  the  nc^tdUfy 
of  the  reaka." — CbuwO.  "Because  the  same  is  not  only  most  universally  received,"  ftc^ — Bar- 
day's  Works,  i,  447.  "This  is,  I  say,  not  the  best  and  most  priocipal  evidence." — lb.,  iii,  41. 
"Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  tbe  Most  Highest" — The  FsoUer,  Pa  I,  14. 
"The  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  Highest"— Ps.  ilvi,  4.  "As  boys  should  bo 
educated  with  temperance,  so  tbe  first  greatest  lesson  that  should  be  taught  them  is  to  admire 
frugality." — QoidamiOCa  Essays,  p.  152,  "  More  universal  terms  are  put  for  such  as  are  more  re- 
stricted."— Brotovts  Mdaphiors,  p.  11.  "This  was  the  most  unkindestcntof  all." — Dodd's Becadies 
<a  .3h(li^  p.  261 ;  Sin^a  Shek,  ii,  264.  "  To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  Bt>ape"—J>odd's 
"Illfiitbear:  and  am  &llen  out  with  my  more  headier  wilL"—/&,  p.  262.  "Tho 
power  of  the  Host  SQghest  goard  thee  from  sin." — PeremU,  on  Apostelie  Sttceession,  p.  90. 
"  Which  title  had  been  more  truer,  if  tho  dictioaaiy  had  been  in  Latin  and  Welcli." — ^Vgbsteqak  ; 
Earrism's  K  Lang.,  p.  264.  "  The  waters  are  more  sooner  and  harder  frozen,  than  more  further 
upward,  within  the  inlands." — Id.,  "At  every  descent,  the  voist  m»f  becuoe  more  wonet" 
— R  ICun :  ZotHSPtZIs  Btamitur,  8vo,  YoL  i,  p.  149. 

"  Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  bouse 
Against  Uie  envy  of  less  happier  lands." — Shalaptare. 

"A.  dreadM  quiet  &it,  and  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war."— ZIrydm. 

Ukdzr  Notb  YZn.— AsjBonTBB  OmnmoHtn. 

"It  breaks  forth  in  its  most  energetick,  impassioaed,  and  highest  strain." — KirMumU  J^ocoHon, 
p.  66.  "  He  has  Mien  into  the  most  groea  and  vilest  sort  of  railing." — Barday's  Works,  iii, 
261.  "To  receive  that  more  general  and  h%her  instruction  which  the  public  affords." — District 
Sdiool,  p.  281.  "If  the  best  things  have  the  perfectest  and  best  operations." — Hooeeb: 
Diet  "  It  became  the  plwneet  and  most  elegan^  the  most  splendid  and  richest,  of  all  langaages." 
—See  Atete'f  (Tnmk,  pi  140.  "  But  the  most  fVequent  and  the  prindpal  use  of  paoses^  is,  to  mark 
the  diviakms  of  tlie  snise."— 2Iajr'«  BhO.,  p^  331 ;  Murroj/'t  Gram..  248.  "  That  every  thing 
bekn^pi^  to  ourselves  la  tbe  perfectest  and  the  best."— CS»Sbson>  ftise  Euay,  p.  189.  "  And 
to  instruct  their  popils  in  the  most  thoron^  and  best  manner."— .fieporf  cf  a  School  Obnuntttes. 

USDBB  NOTB  IX.  — iVDJEOn V  BH  SUPERADDED. 

"The  r&ther  is  figured  out  as  an  old  venerable  man." — Dr.  BrovMlee's  Controversy.  "  There 
never  was  exhibited  such  another  masterpiece  of  ghostly  assurance." — Id,  "After  the  tliree  first 
Bentences,  the  qoestkni  ia  entirely  lost" — SpecL,  Na  476.  "The  ibor  last  parts  of  speech  are 
commonly  called  particles." — Jlex.  Mwray'a  Grtm.,  p.  14.  "The  two  last  chapters  wIU  not  be 
fi»md  deficient  in  this  respect" — Students  Mamtal,  p.  6.  "  Write  upon  your  elates  a  list  of  the 
ten  first  nouns." — Abbotia  Teacker,  p.  86.  "We  have  a  few  remains  of  other  two  Greek  poets  in 
the  pastoral  style,  Moschus  and  Bion."-~.SZa»''A  BheL,  p.  393.  "  The  nine  first  chapters  of  tho 
book  of  Proverbs  are  highly  poetical." — lb.,  p.  417.  "  For  of  these  five  heads,  only  the  two  first 
have  any  particular  relation  to  the  sublime." — lb,,  v.  36,  "  The  resembling  sounds  of  the  two 
last  syllables  give  a  ludicrous  ur  to  the  whole.''— £ain«^  EL  <(f  CfriL,  ii,  69.  "  The  three  last  are 
artntrary." — lb.,  p.  72.  "  But  in  the  phrase  '  She  hangs  tho  cnrti^ns,'  tbe  verb  hangs  is  a  tranidtive 
active  verb." — (^mly's  Gram.,  p.  30.  "If  our  definition  of  a  verb,  and  the  arrangement  of 
transitive  or  intransitive  active,  passive,  and  neuter  verbs,  are  properly  understood." — lb.,  16tli 
Ed.,  p.  30.  "These  two  last  Unes  have  an  embarraaung  construction." — Rvsh.,  on  Oie  Voice,  p^ 
160.  "God  was  provoked  to  drown  them  all,  bot  Noah  and  other  seven  peraons." — Woocta  Did., 
ii,  129.  "  The  six  first  books  of  the  ^neid  are  eitrenwly  beautifliL" — Jfarmey's  BeUea-L^tret,  p. 
27.  "  A  few  more  instances  only  can  be  given  here." — Mwray'B  Gram.,  p.  131.  "A  few  more 
years  will  obliterate  every  vestige  of  a  snbjuttctive  form." — UvtHiig'a  Grata.,  p.  46.  "  Some  de- 
fine them  to  be  verba  devoid  of  the  two  first  persona" — (AwnMe'f  Treatiae,  p.  206.  "In  such 
another  Essay-tract  as  this." —  WkUe'a  Engtiah  Va^  p.  302.  "  But  we  feu-  that  not  such  another 
man  to  to  to  foond." — Bev.  Ed.  Iryinq  :  on  Homers  Paaim,  p.  xziu. 

"  Oh  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
Bat  Buoh  another  man  I "— Shak.,  Aaiony  and  Cleopatra. 
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Umwa  Non  Z.— AuKims  torn  AavMam. 

"  The  Is  as  article,  relating  to  tbe  notui  (aim,  agreeable  to  Rule  11." — OmV'  Oram^  p.  133. 
**  Wise  is  an  adjective  relating  to  the  aoontnon'^  agreeable  to  Rule  lltfa." — Ibid.,  12th  Ed.,  often. 
"To  whom  I  observed,  that  the  beer  was  extreme  good." — GotdtmiOCa  Essays,  p.  127.  "He 
writes  remarkably  elegant" — 0.  B.  Peirce'a  Gram.,  p.  152.  "Jrfm  behaves  truly  dvfl  to  all 
men." — lb.,  p.  153.  "All  the  sorts  of  words  hitherto  OMisidered  have  each  of  tbem  bchdo  mean- 
ing, oven  when  taken  8q>arate." — BoaUiis  Moral  Saenee,  i,  44.  "He  behaved  himsetf  oonform- 
able  to  that  blessed  eiimyie."''Sprafa  Sennoiu,  p.  80.  "UanreUotu  gnoeAil."— CSoFendba, 
p.  18.  "The  Qoeen  having  changed  her  minUtiy  suitable  to  her  wiBdcHn." — Swift,  Exam^ 
ISo.  81.  "Tbe  aasertimu of  this  author  ore  easier  detected." — Sw^:  cemoredin  Xotoft'f  Oram^ 
p.  93.  "The  characteristic  of  hta  sect  allowed  him  to  affirm  no  Btronger  than  that" — BenSey* 
ibid.  "  If  one  anthor  had  ^kea  nobler  and  loftier  than  an  other." — Jd.,  ib.  "  Xeoophon  says 
express." — Id,  tft.  "I  can  never  think  eo  very  mean  of  him." — Id.,  %b.  "  To  convince  all  that 
are  ungodly  among  them,  of  alt  their  ungodly  deeds,  which  they  have  ongodly  committed." — Jade, 
15th:  "I  think  it  vwy  masterly  written."— £^  to  Pcpe,  Let  74:  ib.  " The  whcOe  derini 
most  refbr  to  the  gddsn  age,  irtiidi  it  lively  repreaents."— .AiUmi^  on  Jfodnb;  i&.  '*  Affreeane 
to  this^  wo  raad  of  names  bang  blotted  oat  of  God's  book."— BintDER:  wprond  in  Webilai*s 
In^.  Oram.,  p.  107;  Firagee's,  liO ;  JialS>v'»,  93.  "  AgreeaUe  to  the  law  (^nature,  chOdren  ire 
boond  to  soi^wrt  their  indigent  parMits."--Tl'&Mer'«  Impr.  Oram.,  p.  109.  "  Words  taken  inde- 
pendent at  tbeir  meudng  are  pused  as  noons  of  tbe  neuter  gendn^."— JfiitOy'*  Or.,  96. 
"  Conceit  In  weakest  boto  abn^est  iroria."—J9tew(.  (!^  fOkafe,  pi  S36. 

Uhdba  Kotb  XL— THEU  roB  THOSE. 

"Though  he  was  not  known  by  them  letter)^  or  the  name  Christ." — Wm.  Bayly'a  Works,  p.  94. 
"  Jbi  a  gig,  at  some  of  them  things." — EdegworOHa  CaaOe  Badereni,  p.  3&.  "  When  ctcas' examined 
by  them  lawyers."- /i;,  p.  98.  "As  the  oostom  in  thm  cases  in"— /ft.,  p.  101.  "Ifyoa'd 
have  listened  to  tliem  alandere." — 7^.,  p.  IIB.  "  The  oid  pet^lo  whib  telliog  stories  about  them 
fiurie^  but  to  the  beat  of  my  judgment  there's  nothing  in  it" — 76,  pi  188.  "And  is  ft  not »  ptty 
that  tiie  Quakers  have  no  better  anttnaity  to  Bobstantiate  their  prindples  than  the  testimony 
of  tbem  dd  Phaiiaeear— .ffiUonfj  Errani^iha  (imAien,  ^  107. 

Under  Kon  XIL— THIS  um  THAT. 

"  Hope  is  as  strong  an  incentive  to  Bcticm,  as  fear:  this  is  ths  anticipation  of  good,  that  of 
cviL" — BroiorCa  laatitiUes,  p.  136.  "The  poor  want  some  advantages  wliich  the  rich  eigoy;  but 
we  should  not  therefore  account  those  h^py,  and  these  miserable." — Ib. 

"  Ellen  and  i£argaret  fearfully,  j  Then  turned  their  gliastly  look  each  one, 

SoQght  com£)rt  in  each  other's  eye ;       |  This  to  her  are,  tlut  to  tier  son." 

ScotCt  Lady  o/ the  Lake,  Canto  0,  Stnnxa  29. 

"  Six  youthful  sons,  as  many  blooming  maid^ 
In  (Kie  sad  day  beheld  ibe  St^;ian  sliadeB; 
These  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain, 

IbioAa  (^tbia'a  arrows  itretdted  npm  the  plain."— AfM^  Jl,  xzir,  T6a 
"Memory  and  forecast  Just  retoms  engage, 
This  pointing  bade  to  yootii,  that  on  to  age." — See  Kej/. 

Under  Nora  Xm.— EITHER  and  NEITHER. 
*'  These  make  tbe  three  great  snbjects  of  discus^on  among  mankind ;  tmtb,  duty,  and  intwest 
But  the  arguments  directed  towards  eitiier  of  tbem  are  generically  distinct" — Blair^s  Bhet,  p.  318. 
"  A  thousaod  other  deviations  may  be  made,  and  sUll  either  of  ttiem  may  be  correct  in  prindple. 
For  these  divisions  and  their  technical  terror  are  all  arbitrary." — R.  W.  Green's  Indadive  GrMn., 
p.  vi.  "  Thus  it  appears,  that  our  alphabet  is  deficient,  as  it  has  but  seven  vowels  to  represent 
thirteen  dtSTerent  sounds ;  and  has  no  letter  to  rejHBsent  ^ther  of  five  umple  ooDSCHiant  sounds." — 
CAursUtff  Oram.,  p.  19.  "  "Hien  neither  of  these  [Ave]  verbs  can  be  neuter."— OHtw  B.  Afrtv'f 
Oram.,  p.  343.  "And  the  cmerler  is  in  neither  ot  tiio  four  already  mmtfamed." — lb.,  p.  356. 
"  As  it  is  not  in  either  of  these  four." — Ib.,  p.  366.  "  See  whetbtf  or  not  the  word  oomes  mthin 
the  deflnitaon  of  either  of  tbe  other  throe  tdmple  cases."— 76.,  p.  61.  "Neither  of  tlie  ten  was 
there."— JV-owe"*  Gram.,  p.  108.  "  Here  are  ten  oranges,  take  ather  of  tbem."— 76^  p.  102. 
"There  are  throe  modes,  by  either  of  which  recollection  will  generally  be  supplied;  inclbiation, 
practice,  and  aasociatbn." — R^pinyharn's  Art  of  ^)eaJnng,  p.  xiix.  "Words  not  reducible  to 
either  of  the  three  preoedin?  heads."— fbwJer'a  B.  Gram.,  Svo,  1860,  pp.  335  and  340.  "Now  a 
sentKioe       be  analyzed  in  reference  to  dUier  of  Uiese  [four]  classes."- p.  617. 

Undeb  Note  XIV.— WHOLE,  LESS,  MOKE,  and  MOST. 
"  Does  not  all  proceed  ftom  the  law,  which  rsgaMes  the  wtole  departments  of  tlie  Btatef '— 
Miir's  BheL,  p.  278.    "  A  messengw  relates  to  Tbeaeas  the  vinle  particndais."- JSanMS.  £L  ^ 
Cz-it,  Vol  ii,  p.  313.   "  Tben  are  no  less  tiuu  twenty  dipthhoogs  in  tbe  Bi^ilish  laDgnafte."— A-. 
AMa  Oram.,  p.  ziL   "  The  B«dcro8a  Enlgfat  imia  tbioi^  tiie  whole  atepa  of  ttie  Chiisttin 
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—Spedator,  TSo.  MO.  "There  were  not  lets  than  fifty  or  mity  pereons  present" — Teacher^  Re- 
port. "  Qraater  e^erienoe,  and  man  cultiTatad  Bods/tj,  abate  the  warmth  of  imaginalioo,  and 
cfaoeten  die  maimer  of  expiMBioiL''—.KaH^«  JIA«f^  p.  153;  Mwram'a  Qram./i,  361.  "B7  which 
means  knowledge,  much  man  than  ontoiy,  is  beoome  the  principal  requlaite." — 3100*8  lOut^  p. 
354.  "  No  lea  ^an  seven  illostrious  cities  diapated  the  right  of  having  given  birth  to  the  great* 
est  of  poetB."— Xemp.  Dict^  n.  Homer.  "  Temperance,  more  than  medicinea,  ia  the  proper  means 
of  turing  many  dia^aea." — Marray'a  Ka)i,  Svo,  p,  222.  "  I  do  not  suppose,  that  we  Britons  wont 
geniiia,  m«e  than  our  neighbouis." — lb.,  p.  215.  "In  which  he  suth,  he  has  found  no  less  than 
twelve  ontmaia." — BareUm'a  Work$,  i,  460.  "  The  several  plaoea  of  rendezvous  woe  concerted, 
and  the  whole  (^MntiODB  fixed." — HmiB:  eee  iViesfloy's  Oram^  p.  190^  "In  these  rigid  opin- 
uss  the  wiude  sectariee  omourred." — M.,  ib.  "Oat  of  whose  mo^flcatlma  have  been  msde 
nost  complex  modes." — Looeb:  Sa>^>om's  Gram.,  p.  148.  "The  Chinese  Tai7  esch  of  their 
voids  00  DO  less  than  five  different  tonea" — Soar's  RheL,  p.  68.  "These  people,  though  they 
poasees  more  diinii^  qnalitaee,  are  not  so  proud  as  be  is,  nor  so  vain  as  she." — Murray'a  Key,  Svo, 
p.  211.  '"ns  certain,  we  believe  ourselves  more,  after  we  have  made  a  thorough  Inquiry  into 
the  Thing." — BrighOaniffa  Gram.,  p.  244.  "  As  well  as  the  whole  Course  and  R«OBons  of  the 
Operation." — Jb.  "  Those  rules  and  principlee  which  are  of  most  practical  advantage." — Nea- 
majia  IQui^  p.  4.  "  And  there  ehaU  ho  no  more  corse."— Ad.,  xxii,  3.  "  And  there  shall  be  ao 
mors  death." — Rev.,  xxi,  4.  "  But  in  recompense,  we  have  more  pleasiog  pictures  (tf  ancient 
mannefa.""£(iiw''s  RheL,  p.  436.  "Our  language  has  suffered  more  injurious  changes  bi  Amer* 
icaanoe  the  British  amy  landed  on  our  shores,  than  it  had  suffered  before,  in  the  pNiod  three 
centuriss."— nUsfer'*  liaaya,  Ed.  of  1790,  p.  96.  "The  whole  conveniences  of  Ub  are  derived 
fion  motaal  aid  and  support  in  society." — Kama,  EL  of  OriL,  Vol  i,  p.  166. 

Under  Kotb  XV. — ^PARnciPiAL  Abibctitbs. 

"To  sodi  as  think  the  nature  of  it  deserving  their  attention."— JStttier'f  Anaioff]/,  p.  84.  **  Tn 
oU  pointa^  more  deeervmg  the  approbation  of  their  readers." — Ketpaake,  1630.  "  But  to  give  way 
to  cbildiah  seosatioQa  was  unbec^ng  our  nature." — Lempriar^a  Did.,  n.  Zmo.  "  The  following 
extncta  are  deserving  the  serious  perusal  of  all" — The  F^iaad,  YtA.  v,  p.  136.  "  No  inquiry  into 
wisdan,  however  saperfictal,  is  undeserving  attention." — Bubaa'a  JHrnwued,  a,  96.  "The  opin- 
ioni  of  iDnstrions  men  are  deserving  great  ooiiaideratkaL"-^i%>rter'«  Family  Jovimal,  p.  3.  "  And 
nsdstety  iKcps  its  laws,  Uooaring  conseqosnces."— ArM'f  Tr«rft^  "This  is  an  item  that 

is  deierfiDg  more  aUXaOitm.^ — GwdeSt  Laeturea. 

"Leave  Uieatl^JoyB,  onaniting such  an  ag^ 
To  a  flijdi  comer,  aod  rssign  the  stage."— Aydm. 

Unm  Bon  XVI.— Fiqurb  or  Asamma. 

"Hie  taD  daric  momitaina  and  the  deep  toned  seas." — Sanlx/nCa  (Tram.,  p.  278.    "01  learn 
from  lum  To  station  quick  eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm." — ASON. :  f^vata  EL  of  Oram.,  p.  104. 
"He  went  in  a  one  horse  cfause."— £Ia<r'«  Oram.,  p.  113.    "It  ought  to  be,  'in  a  (me  horao 
duisa'"— i)r.  Ovmbte**  TVwtfi:*^  p. 334    "Theseare  marked  with  die  above  mentioDed  letterv." 
— fitter'j  OnwL,  p.  4.  "  A  many  headed  faction." — Ware'a  Gram.,  p.  18.  "  Lest  there  should  bo 
nouthority  in  any  popular  grammar  for  the  perhaps  heaven  inspired  effort" — Ibwle'a  True  Kng- 
Itift  Qnm^  'Put  2d,  p.  25.    "Common  metre  stanzas  consist  of  four  Iambic  lines;  one  of  eipitt, 
■sd  the  next  of  six  syUablea.   They  were  formerly  written  in  two  fourteen  syllable  lines."— 
Otoiemm^a  Oram.,  p.  69.    "  Short  metre  stanzas  conast  of  (bar  Iambic  lines  \  the  third  of  eight; 
atidtfaerestt^^ syllables." — Ibid.  "PartioularmetrastaaEasconBistofnxIambiclines;  thethird 
ud  dnh  of  six  syllables,  the  rest  of  ei^b"— /Mil    "  Hallelt^ah  metre  stanzas  crauist  of  six 
lamlw:  lines ;  the  last  two  of  eifcht  syllables,  and  the  rest  of  six."~/&]'ff.    "  Long  metre  stanzas 
are  merely  the  union  of  four  Iambic  lines,  of  ten  syllables  each." — Ibid.    "  A  majesty  more 
coauDaDdng  than  is  to  be  fbuod  among  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  poetB."—.5Aur'«  .RAefL,  p.  418. 
"  Yoa  sulphurous  and  thought  executed  fires. 
Vaunt  conriere  to  oak  cleaving  thunderbolts, 
Snge  my  white  head  1   And  thou,  all  shakbig  thunder 
Strike  fiat  the  thkk  rotundity  o'  the  woridi"— .fi^oufwi  ofSkak,  p.  264. 


CHAPTER  y.— PRONOUNS. 

The  rules  for  the  agreement  of  Pronouns  with  their  antecedents  are 
four-,  hen(»  this  chapter  extends  from  the  tenth  rule  to  the  thirteenth, 
ioclosiTely.  The  cases  of  Pronouns  are  embraced  with  those  of  nouns,  in 
the  seven  roles  of  the  third  chapter. 
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THV  GBAKKAB  Or  ENGUBH  GBAKKABB. 


[PABT  m. 


RULE  X.— PRONOUNS. 

A  Fronoiin  must  agree  wiUi  ite  antecedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun 
which  it  represents,  in  person,  number,  and  gender as,  "  This  is  the 
friend  of  whom  /siroke  ;  he  has  just  snired." — "  This  is  the  book  whick 
I  bought ;  it  is  an  excellent  work." — "  Ye^  therefore,  who  love  mercy, 
teach  your  sous  to  love  it  too." — Cowper. 

Speak  thoUy  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine, 

Shall  Wolwy's  wealth  with  Wolsey's  end  be  tkiw  V'—Dr.  Joh/Moif, 

EzcEPnoif  Fdist. 

When  a  pronoun  itanda  ht  Borne  penon  or  thing  indefinite,  or  vmkiwwn  to  Ote  tpeaJier,  this  role 
is  not  Mtrie^  a{)pUoable ;  beoMise  tho  puBoo,  nomber,  and  gender,  are  rather  aasomsd  in  the 
pronoan,  thiu  regulated  by  an  antecedent :  ta,  "I  do  not  osre  who  knows  it" — SMe.  "  Who 
tOQchod  me  T  Tell  me  toAO  it  was." — "Wo  haro  no  knowledge  hov,  or  by  whom,  ttiiinhab- 
Itsd."— Abbot:  Joh.  DicL 

EXCEFnON  Secowd. 

The  neater  pronoun  it  va&y  be  sfi^ed  to  a  young  child,  or  to  other  creatures  masculine  or 
fominihe  by  nature,  when  they  are  not  obvioualy  distinguishable  with  regard  to  sex;  as,  "Whidi 
ia  the  real  friend  to  tho  ehild,  the  person  who  gives  it  the  sweetmeats,  or  the  persm  who,  con- 
odering  only  health,  resists  its  importunities 7" — Opie,  "He  loads  the  animal  he  ia  show- 
ing mo,  with  BO  many  trappings  and  collars,  that  I  cannot  distinctly  view  tf." — Mvrraff's  Oram^ 
p.  301.    "  The  nightmgaie  sings  most  sweetiy  when  it  smgs  in  the  night," — Bueke's  Oram.,  p.  52. 

ExczPTiov  Thibd. 

The  pronoun  il  is  oRea  used  wltlioat  a  definite  reference  to  any  aoteoedeiit,  and  is  Bometimes  a 
m^ro  expletive,  and  sometimes  the  ropreeentaliT©  of  an  action  expressed  afterwards  by  a  veib; 
fls,  "Whether she  grop^  it  witii  the  pride  ptakMo^r."— (Maimers,  "Seeking  to  lord t( 
over  God's  heritage."— ZfteJWsnd;  Til,  253.  "/f  b  not  ibr  Idngs,  0  Lemud,  0  is  not  for  kings  ft) 
ib'ink  idne,  nor  for  princes  strong  drink." — ^iVtw.,  xxxi,  4.  "  Having  no  temptBtkm  to  itf  God 
cannot  ad  utytuBg  without  doling  his  natora" — Srowtit  Divvaty,  p.  11. 

"Gome,  and  trip  ff(  as  yoa  go,  On  the       ihntastio  toe."— JfiUon. 

EXOEPTION  FOUBTH. 

A  singular  anteoedoit  with  the  a^jectiro  jrumy,  sometimee  admits  a  plural  pnooon,  hot  never 
in  the  same  clause ;  as,  "  Hard  has  been  the  of  many  a  great  gmiia,  that  while  they  have 
conferred  immunity  on  others,  they  have  wanted  thamseivee  some  ftimd  to  embalm  th^  namai 
to  posteri^." — Weimod't  Pre/,  io  Kotee'a  Luean. 

"  In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  Ught, 
Behind  him  soon  they  tot  in  night"— Scott. 

EXCEPTIOK  PiFTB. 

When  a  plural  pronoun  is  put  by  cnaHagd  for  the  singular,  it  does  not  agree  with  Its  noun  in 
number,  because  it  still  requires  a  plural  verb;  as,  "^  [lindley  Murrey]  haoe  Jotiowed  those 
auUioiB,  who  appear  to  have  giv«i  them  tho  most  natural  and  intelligible  distribution.'' — 
ny'a  OremL,  Svo,  p;  29.    "  We  sAoU  close  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  introducing  the  seoti- 
meuts  of  Sr.  Jotmaaa  respecting  it." — lb.   "  My  lord,  you  iiioiD  I  love  yoH." — Shak^eare. 

ExoEpnov  Sixth. 

Tlw  proDOon  amuetlmea  dlaagreoB  yrith  Its  antecedent  Id  one  BeoBs^  becniBe  it  takes  it  In  an 

other;  aa,  "  I  have  perused  Mr.  Johnson's  Grammatical  Qmmentariea,  and  find  iff  a  very  labo- 
rious learned,  ta^  umTuI  Wturk." — 77to.  Knipe,  J).  D.  "  Lamps  is  of  the  plural  number,  because 
it  means  more  than  oas."— Smith's  Ifeu  Gram.,  p.  8.  "Mm  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  beoanss 
<t  is  tiie  name  of  n  nule.**— "The  Dtica  fiMnd  bi^  A  has  not  hconl  whether  ttie  wonnda 

*  Soma  Miflion  amnwaalr  nr.  "  A  ptrmntH  prononn  doot  not  mlwiiri  anoe  In  ponon  with  ItM  MitMtedeiit ; 
as,  'John  wld.  J  wfll  do  It."* — OaoAmm^t  Oom.  "When  I  nj,  'Oo,  snd  Hjto  UtoM  cUldreD,  tvu  moat 
emno  in,*  jron  pereelTQ  that  the  noun  children  li  of  tho  Mint  penon,  tmt  the  prononn  ifou  !■  of  tho  wKcnd ;  jvt 
j/ou  >Undi  for  eAlIdrm."— /nwrwIT*  Oram.,  p.  Ki  Here  aro  dliferent  Bpeoken,  vltfa  wnonto  Bpeeehe«:  and 
thsM  eritla  aro  mantfMIr  deoeivod  by  tho  etrvnmataBeo.  It  ta  not  to  bo  mppoaed,  that  the  notnia  repro- 
aented  by  ono  speaker*!  prononTia,  are  to  be  found  or  eonitht,  In  what  an  othnr  *|^ker  utt#n.  Tho  prononn  I 
dtwa  Dot  h«re  itand  for  tlw  nonn  John  which  la  of  the  third  penon:  ft  li  John'*  own  wori,  repre— nttng  hllft- 
Mlf  aa  the ipeaker.  The inoaiilii« It,  "Imyaelf,  John,  of  thejlrat  ptrton,  wlB  dolt"  Nor  doe*  wa stand  tar 
chOdtgnnafOtmufhw  Ii«arw>Il;  batfor  «MMrea  of  the  Momd  jmtmi,  ottered  w  ImjIM  la  ttwaddfeMef 
hiaateaeeBMi  as, "  C/Mtdrm,  tfou  nuut  eotne  !b." 

tThsiWBris^«f  ftlsaoa^nwUealsqinstlnwilils    SseOta  MwBdsUth. 
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are  dangenraa." — Eoening  PosL    (Better:  "The  editor  of  flte  Utica  Seotinpl  sots,  ht  lua  not 
heMTd,"  to.)    "  There  is  little  Bep^ia  irith  fktir  niler."— Aabn^  IxvSi,  27. 
".B«r  end  when  emviation  mteee, 
iSAa  taniB  to  cnTy,  ■Hugs,  and  hiaaea,"— tStefff*  Amid^  p.  415. 

OBSEBVATIONS  ON  RTTLE  X 

OfiS.  1. — Reepectins  a  pronoan,  tlie  thing  is,  that  the  reader  perceive  clearlj/or  what  it 
Omda ;  and  next,  that  he  do  not  misapprehend  tb  Tekition  of  fOMi  For  the  sake  cS  oomplete- 
nees  and  mufonnity  in  parsiag^  it  ia,  I  tluok,  expedient  to  apply  the  foregoing  rule  not  only  to 
tiioae  pronouQfl  which  have  obviooa  antaoedents  expreeaed,  but  also  to  such  aa  are  not  accompa- 
nied by  the  uouna  for  vhich  they  stand.  'Bvea  those  irUdi  are  put  for  persona  or  th^aga  un- 
known or  indefinite,  may  be  said  to  agree  with  whatever  is  meant  by  them;  that  is,  with  Ecch 
nouna  as  their  own  properties  indicate.  For  the  reader  will  naturally  understand  something  by 
every  pronoun,  unices  it  be  a  mere  expletive,  and  without  any  antecedent  For  example :  "  It 
would  depend  upon  who  the  for^  wem" — Trial  at  StetibemnOe,  p.  60.  Here  who  is  an  indefi- 
nite relative,  equivalent  to  tehat  penona;  of  the  third  person,  plural,  maaculine;  and  is  in  the 
nominative  case  after  vrere,  by  Role  Stb.  Fcv  the  ftall  onutmctton  seems  to  be  this:  "It  would 
depend  npon  th«  permma  who  the  forty  were."  So  wAieh,  for  toMch  person,  or  wlueh  thing,  (if  we 
call  it  A  pronoan  rather  tium  an  acyectiT^)iuq'  be  said  to  hsro  the  pn^ierttea  ot  the  noon  person 
or  ft^v  andentood;  as, 

"BJs  notions  fltted  tUiua  ao  weO, 
That  loAicA  waa  uMe&  he  ooidd  not  teO."— AuIAnv. 

Obs.  3. — ^Tbe  pronoun  we  ia  used  by  the  speaker  or  wiitor  to  represent  himself  and  others,  and 
is  therefore  plural  But  it  is  eometimos  used,  by  a  sort  of  fiction,  in  stead  of  the  angular,  to  in- 
timate that  the  speaker  or  writer  is  not  alone  in  his  opinions ;  or,  perhaps  more  frequcntiy,  to 
evade  the  charge  of  ^otism;  for  this  modeet  assumption  of  plurality  seems  most  common  with 
those  who  have  something  else  to  assume:  as,  "  And  ao  lately  as  1809,  Pope  Pius  VII,  in  ex- 
oomnnmicating  his  'own  dear  boo,'  NspoiiKat,  whom  he  crowned  and  bleaaed,  says:  *  Wf,  on- 
'Wtvthy  aa  we  are,  represent  the  Godrf  peBoft*" — Dr.  Brovmiee.  "The  ooat  fits  tu  as  well  as  if 
we  had  been  melted  and  poured  into  it" — Prmiice.  Ifonarchs  scanetimes  prefer  u-«  to  ^  in 
immediate  connexion  with  a  singular  noun;  aa,  "We  Alexander,  Autocrat  of  u\\  the  lius.'^ins." — 
"We  the  Emperor  of  China,"  Ac. — Sxwwmy  ofSvman  Ia/s,  p.  vi  They  also  employ  tho  unoma- 
Ions  compound  ottrad/,  which  is  not  often  used  by  other  people ;  as,  "Witneaa  ottr«I^at  West' 
niiHter,  88  day  of  April,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  reigo.  GHARLEa" 

•  "  OoBg.   What  touches  va  oura^,  shall  be  last  serv'd."— 5Aaft.,  J>  O,  Aot     8&  1. 

"  Oarw^to  hoary  Neater  will  repair." — Pope,  Iliad,  B.  x,  1.  65. 

Obs.  3. — The  pronoan  yoa,  though  originally  and  pn^riy  (Jural,  is  now  generally  applied 
alike  to  one  peison  or  to  more.  Sevraal  observatitaiB  upon  this  feshionable  pubetitution  of  the 
ploral  nnmber  for  the  mngnlar,  will  be  fonnd  ia  tbe  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  Etymology.  Thta 
ust^  however  it  may  seem  to  involve  a  aoledam,  ia  established  by  that  authority  against  whidl 
the  mere  grammarian  luts  scarcely  a  ri^t  to  remtmstrato.  Alexander  Hurray,  the  schoolmaster, 
observes,  "When  language  was  plain  and  ample,  the  English  always  said  thou,  when  speakinf 
to  a  ungle  person.  But  ^en  an  afi^ctod  politeness,  and  a  fondness  for  continental  manners  ana 
customs  b^an  to  take  place,  persons  of  rank  and  fashion  said  you  in  stead  of  ihou.  The  innova- 
tioD  gained  ground,  and  costom  gave  saztction  to  the  change,  and  stamped  it  with  the  authority 
of  law." — EhigUsh  GVant,  Third  Edition,  1793,  p,  lOT.  This  re^>ectable  grammarian  acknow- 
ledged both  Gum  and  yoa  to  be  the  second  poaon  singular.  I  do  not,  tumever,  think  it  neees* 
aaiy  or  advisable  to  do  this,  or  to  encumber  the  conjugations,  as  some  have  done,  by  introducing 
Hie  latter  pronoun,  and  tho  corresponding  form  <^  the  verb,  aa  singnlar.*  It  is  manif^etly  better 
to  say,  that  the  plural  is  used  for  the  ainguiaT,  by  the  figure  EnaSage.  Tor  if  you  has  literally 
become  ^gular  by  virtue  of  this  substitotion,  m  also  is  singulnr  for  the  same  reason,  as  often  as  it 
ia  substitoted  tor  I;  else  the  authorilT'  of  innmoerablo  authors,  editors,  compilers,  and  crowned 
heads,  is  insufficient  to  make  it  sa  Aiid  ^tain,  ifyou  and  tho  corresponding  form  of  tho  verb  are 
KteraUy  of  the  second  peraonamgulair,  (as  Wetis  contends,  with  an  anay  of  more  than  Kxty  names 
English  graminaiianB  to  prove  it,)  then,  by  their  own  rule  of  concord,  nooe  thou  and  Its  verb  are  atiU 
generally  retained  in  the  same  pUoe  by  these  grammarians,  a  verb  that  agreea  with  one  of  these 
nominativei^  nmst  also  agree  with  the  other ;  ao  that  you  haal  and  thou  hme,  you  aeeit  and  thott  aee, 
may  be,  so  &r  as  a^tpean  fixHn      lnstnicti(nis^  as  good  a  conoord  as  can  be  inade  of  tlie&e 

<  Anofift  the  anthon  who  have  eonifBltted  thla  ipwt  ftinlt,  mrx.  Mien,  W.  Allan,  D.  C.  Anen,  C.  AduM,  tba 
asOiar  of  tba  BriUib  OiMimiir,  Bnchanwi.  Cooper,  Culler.  Davl^  DUwortb,  Fdton,  Ftaher,  Fowler,  Fraiea, 
OMaimry.  Hnllook,  Hnll.  ITCulIooh,  Morlejr,  Plnnen.  J.  Putnnm,  Rxwll,  Bnnborn,  R.  C  Bnitth,  RrMHMer, 
WeW,  Wci^  Walwter,  mod  White.  "  Yon  U  phtml,  whether  t»  rorpr  to  only  one  IndlvHuBl,  or  to  tnoro."— J)r, 
CnnMet  on  B^m.  and  Sfnt,  p.  MO,  "  The  word  [)oh,  p*nn  when  •pplln-l  to  on«  pcraon,  Up'ural,  ond  ehnuLd 
iWTwb«  Mnneet«d  with  ■  Blngutar  verb."— AltsaBfidw'n  Orrwji.,  p.  ST:  Kmvvmi»,t&.  "  Jo«  Is  nf  the  Ploril 
Hambor.  otm  thoiiqh  nued  u  the  Name  of  »  ringlo  PtTinn."— H".  Winfii  Omm.,  p.  "Altho"  the  Scoond 
Person  SliiicaUr  In  both  Tlmee  be  mu-ked  with  tAou,  to  dlMHoimUh  It  from  the  Planl.  70%  we,  out  of  Complai*. 
anee:,  tbaiiKh  m  (peak  but  to  one  pkrtlcalar  Penon,  nw  Uta  Piural  f,«w,  and  nerer  tUou,  but  when  we  tddrcM 
onreelTea  to  AlmtRhty  God,  or  when  we  apeak  In  m  empfaatlokl  Manner,  or  make  a  dl>tlnet  and  pni-tleuUr  Ap- 
plication to  a  Fen^n."—BrUiah  Onrm.,  p.  180 ;  Budumctttt,  BT.  "  But  j/ou,  tho'  applied  to  a  slnRlo  Person, 
requirea  a  Pt'iml  V*rb,  thesuMMye;  aa,  ym  tore,  not  |wu lov*tt  or  iovet;  j^a  imt*,  not  ^vu  ten  or  ucut.  — 
BMrtKw't  Ohmn.,  p.  ST. 
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Ob&  1. — The  patting  of  you  for  Oum  has  introduced  the  anonudons  oompOQiicl  ytmradf,  which 
19  now  very  generally  used  in  stead  of  Ihyad^  In  thia  instanoe,  u  in  tho  leas  flieqaent  adoption 
of  ourse^for  myself,  Fashion  ho  tramples  upon  tiio  laws  ofgranunar,  that  it  is  scanjely  pooible  to 
frame  an  int^^ble  exception  in  her  fiiTOor.  These  proDOUos  are  inwfiiitiMllj  singular,  both  fai 
form  and  meanin); ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  used  with  /or  tStm,  with  me  or  Om,  or  witfaaoy  Terb 
that  ia  literally  siogulor ;  as,  "Iour»el/am:"  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  connected  OC1I7 
with  such  plural  terms  as  are  put  for  tlie  singular ;  aa,  "  We  oaredfan  Icing." — "  UndooMet^f 
you  youraelf  become  an  innovator."— i.  Mutray'a  Gram^  p.  364;  Campbelia  I^eL,  167. 
"  Try  touch,  or  sight,  or  smell;  try  what  you  w3t, 
Tou  strangely  ^Ind  nought  bat  yoim^  tioDB."—Pionok,  (7.  0/  7;  B.  i,  L  162. 

Ous.  6. — Such  tsnns  of  address,  as  your  JAysifir,  vow  Highwas,  your  Lordakip,  your  Sonemr, 
are  sometimes  followed  by  verbs  an<l  proaoona  of  the  secood  person  plural,  substitated  for  tho 
angulw ;  and  sometimes  by  words  literally  angular,  and  of  the  third  person,  with  no  other  flgnre 
than  a  substitution  of  teho  for  lahieh:  aa,  "  Wherein  your  Lordthip,  who  ahiaea  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction in  tho  noblest  assemUy  in  the  woiid,  peculiariy  excela." — Dedicaiion  of  Saida  Koratu 
"We  hare  good  cause  to  give  your  i/vAiWM  the  flrst  place ;  vho,  l>y  «  continued  aeries  i^fimniis 
Aaoa  obUged  us,  not  only  while  yoa  moved  in  a  lower  orb,  but  since  the  Lord  hath  called  your 
Sighneas  to  supreme  autb<M-ity." — MaaaachtaeUs  to  Oromtoi^  in  1654. 

Obs.  6. — The  general  usage  of  the  FrMich  is  like  that  of  ^  Ei^lish,  yo»  for  fflou ;  but  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  or  Germaa  poUteness  requires  that  the  third  person  be  substituted  for  the  second. 
And  when  they  would  be  very  courteous,  the  Germans  use  also  the  plural  for  the  singular,  as  they 
for  thou.  Tiixa  thoy  have  a  fjorfbld  method  of  addressing  a  persoa :  as,  they,  denoting  the  hi^uat 
degree  of  respect;  he,  a  less  degree ;  you,  a  iogKe  still  loss;  and  thou,  none  at  aB,  <v  absolute 
r^MoaclL  even  among  them,  the  last  b  used  as  a  term  of  endearmeot  to  childreD,  and  of 

veneration  to  QodI  fAou,  in  Bngiish,  still  retains  its  place  flrody,  and  without  dispute,  in  all 
addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  in  respect  to  the  first  person,  an  observant  clergyman  hafl 
suggested  tlie  following  dilemma:  "ScHne  men  will  be  pained,  if  a  minister  says  t«  in  the  pu^iit; 
and  o^ers  will  quarrel  with  lum,  if  he  says  /." — AbbotCa  Toung  Chriatiain,  p.  268. 

Obs.  1. — Any  extondve  perversion  of  the  common  wcffds  of  a  language  fh>m  th^  original  and 
proper  use,  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  Theeo  changes  in  the  ose  (rf*  the  pro- 
noim^  bnngiameaf  tiieme^dently  aawt  of  oompIimeDtarr  flctioDf^  some  religioos  people  h«ra 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  abstain  from  tbem,  and  have  published  their  reasons  fixr  so 
doing.  But  the  moral  dtgediona  which  may  lie  against  such  or  aoy  other  api^ications  of  words, 
do  not  come  within  the  grammarian's  province.  Let  every  one  consider  for  himself  the  moral 
bearing  of  what  he  utters:  not  forgetting  the  text,  "But  I  say  unto  you,  that  mery  ^  woni  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgement :  for  by  iky  wordM  tiioq 
Shalt  be  justified,  and  by  %  word*  thou  shalt  be  oondemnad."— Jfof^  zii,  36  aod  37.  What 
■omples  this  dedantloD  imght  to  raiae,  it  is  not  07  bnsiaesB  to  define^  But  iS  sndi  be  God'a  law, 
what  shall  be  tho  reckoning  of  those  who  make  no  consdeooe  of  nttning  continually,  or  when 
they  will,  not  idle  words  cmly,  but  QxpretAma  the  most  alMurd,  ins^nificut,  Use,  exaggerated, 
vulgar,  indecent^  iiyurioua,  wicked,  soplustical,  unprincipled,  ungentl^  and  perii^  blasphemous, 
or  profane  ? 

Oss.  8. — The  agreement  of  prouoons  with  their  anteocdents,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  is  liable 
to  l>e  controlled  or  affected  by  several  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  A  noun  used  figuratively  often 
suggests  two  di^reot  senses,  the  one  literal,  and  the  other  tropical;  at^  the  agreement  d  the 
pronoun  most  be  sometimes  with  this,  and  some  times  with  VoaX,  according  to  toe  nature  ct  the 
Cropa  If  the  reader  be  unacqmunted  with  tropes  and  figures,  he  should  turn  to  the  explanation 
of  them  in  Part  Fourth  of  this  work ;  but  almost  every  one  knows  something  about  them,  and 
BQch  as  must  here  be  named,  will  perli^  be  made  sufflci«itty  intelligible  by  tho  examples; 
There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  introduce  under  this  bead  more  than  four;  namely,  pennuficar 
tion,  metaphw,  metonymy,  and  synecdoche. 

Qua.  9. — When  a  pronoun  represents  the  name  of  an  inanimate  object  personified,  it  agrees  with 
itsantecedent  in  the  figurative,  and  not  u  the  litml  sense;  as,  "  There  were  others  whoso  crime 
It  was  rather  to  neglect  Reaaon  than  to  ^sob^  her." — Dr,  Johnson.  "  Penance  dreams  her  lifb 
away." — Rogers.  *•  Grim  Darknesa  foils  hia  leaden  shroud." — Id.  Here  if  tho  pronoun  were 
made  neuter,  the  personification  would  be  destroyed;  as,  "By  the  progress  which  England  had 
i^ready  made  in  navigation  and  commeroe,  it  was  now  prepared  for  advancing  farther." — Robert- 
aoa'a  Anurica,  ToL  ii,  p.  341.  If  the  pronoun  it  was  here  intended  to  represent  En^and,  the 
feminine  ahe  would  have  been  much  better ;  and,  if  such  was  not  the  authcH-'s  meanii^,  the  aeu- 
tonce  has  some  worse  fituit  tlian  the  agreement  of  a  prtmoun  with  its  noun  m  a  wrong  Mna& 

Ojs.  10, — When  the  antecedent  Is  applied  mett^hericaBg,  the  poooun  usoally  agrees  with  it  in 
its  literal,  and  not  in  Its  figurative  sense;  as,  "Htt  waa  the  pOar  vAkh  vj^tM  the  state."— 
*'  The  monarch  of  mountains  rears  Am  niowy  head."—"  Hie  sfonc  which  the  builders  rejected." — 
McttL,  xxi,  42.  According  to  this  rule,  whiA  would  be  better  than  trikom,  in  the  foUowii^  text: 
"  I  considered  tho  homa,  and,  behold,  there  came  up  amcmg  them  en  other  litOe  horn,  belbre 
foAotn  there  were  three  of  tho  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the  roots." — Dani^  vii,  8.  In  Rom.,  iz, 
33,  there  Ls  something  dmilar:  "  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sk>n  a  atambliag-atoae  and  mcft  of  offence :  and 
vlioaoevQr  b?liovoth  oa  JUm  shall  not  be  aduuned."  Here  the  atone  or  rodi  is  a  met^Aior  for 
(Striat,  and  the  pronoon  him  may  be  referred  to  the  rixth  exception  above;  but  the  oiHiBtnietion 
It  Dot  agreeably  because  it  ia  not  regular:  it  would  be  mm  grammatical,  to  change  on  Mm  to 
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ihereon.   la  the  fbOowiog  example,  the  noon  '*tBob>e8,''  which  liteislljr  reqaires  idUeft,  and  not 
vtho,  is  used  tnet^horicallj  for  «^f!aA  jvteta ;  and,  inthe  nhUTe,  thaflgaratiTe  or  pmooal  aeiiaa 
allowed  to  prevail : 

"  Wobta  dull  sacceed  for  teachera,  grievoua  wloet, 
Who  aS  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Hearen 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn." — MiUoa,  P.  L.,  B.  xii,  L  608. 
This  seems  to  me  somewhat  forced  and  catachrcsticaJ.   So  too,  and  worse,  the  fbllowiog;  which 
makes  a  alar  rise  and  ^Kok: 

"So  ^ake  aas  Monui^  l^aribBaia  hit  rite, 
And  looking  round  on  every  ride  fieftdd 

A  pathlBsa  desert,  duak  with  hoirid  ibadea"— A,  P.  £.  B.  i,  L  294. 
Obs.  mieii  the  antaoedeat  is  put  by  metonvmy  Sx  a  noon  oTdU&rent  propertiefl,  thepro- 
Doon  KHoetunefl  agrees  with  H  in  the  figurative,  uid  sometimee  in  the  literal  sense ;  as,  "  When 
brad  was  a  chM,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt  As  tbey  called  them,  so 
they  went  from  them:  [L  e.,When  Moaes  and  the  prophets  called  the  JaraeUtea,  they  often  redised 
to  hear :]  they  sacrificed  onto  BaaUm,  and  burnt  incense  to  graven  unages.  I  taught  ^>hraim 
also  to  go,  taking  Otem  by  Ouir  arms;  but  Oiey  knew  not  that  I  healed  them." — ffoaea,  xi,  1,  3,  3. 
The  mixture  and  obscurity  which  are  hero,  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  The  name  of  a  man,  put 
fin-  the  nation  or  tribe  of  his  desoendanta,  may  have  a  pronoun  of  ^ther  number,  and  a  nation  may 
be  flgoratively  represented  as  feminine ;  tut  a  mingling  of  ^flTerwt  geudera  or  n umbers  ooght  to 
be  avdded:  "Moah  is  spcnled,  and  gone  np  out  of  Aer  eitiea,  ai3  his  dioaen  yoimg  men  aro 
gone  down  to  the  itaagfater."— iTersmMA^  zlvii^  1ft. 

"The  woU;  who  [say  Ao/]  from  the  nightly  fcAd, 

Fierce  drags  the  Ucatmgprey,  ne'er  drunk  her  walk, 

Kor  wore  her  wanning  fleece." — ThomtoiCs  Seatona. 
"That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Semen, 

WJio  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  q>arrow  &IL" — Pope'a  Eaaay  on  Mar., 
"  And  heaoea  behold  ib  image  in  lis  breast"— /A; 
"  SuA  &te  to  sufibrbg  worA  ia  given, 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven." — Avm 

Obb.  12.— Wbenttw  aoteoedent  is  pot  by  aywodoche  ttx  mmor  leas  than  It  Uten^y  ifgnlflM^ 
tfia  pronoun  agrees  with  it  in  the  flguzatiTO,  and  not  in  the  literal  sense ;  aa, 

"  A  dauntless  aotd  erect,  who  smiled  on  death." — Thimmn 
"  But  to  the  generous  still  improving  mind. 
That  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  Joy, 
To  him  the  long  review  of  ordered  life 
Is  inward  rtq)ture  only  to  bo  felt." — Id.  Seaaona. 
Obb.  13. — Pronouns  uaunlly7Wfe>»  the  words  which  they  represent;  but  thia  order  is  sometimes 
reversed:  as,  "  Whom  the  cap  fits,  let  Aim  put  it  «l" — "Haricl  Ihey  whisper;  angels  say,"  4a 
— Pope.    "  Thoa,  0  Lord,  art  a  God  flill  of  oompassion."— OU  TttL   And  in  some  cases  of  app> 
sition,  the  pronoun  natnrally  cornea  first ;  as,  "  J  Tfcrfni^ — "  F«  lovycrt."   The  pronoun  t'^  nke- 
wise,  very  oAca  precedes  the  clause  or  phrase  which  it  represents ;  as,  "  Is    not  manifest,  thot 
the  generality  ofpeople  speak  and  write  very  badly  ?" — CcmjibtiCa  RheL,  p.  160  ;  Murray's  Gram., 
i,  858.   This  arrangement  is  too  natural  to  be  called  a  transpontion.   The  most  oommoa  fimn 
of  the  real  invermon  is  that  of  tho  antecedent  and  relative  in  poetiy ;  as, 
"  Who  stops  to  plunder  at  thia  signal  hour, 
The  birds  ahali  tear  Aim,  and  the  dogfi  devour." — Pope;  Iliad,  xr,  400. 
Obs.  14. — A  pronoun  sometimes  represents  a  phrase  or  a  seniente ;  and  in  this  case  the  pronoon 
b  always  in  the  third  person  singular  neuter :  as,  "  Surely  tlie  Lord  is  in  this  jdace,  and  I  knew  it 
not." — (Ten.,  xxviii,  10.    "Yet  men  can  go  on  to  vilify  or  disregard  Christianity;  wJUcA  is  to  talk 
andact  ag^th^  hadademonstratian  of  its  &]sehood."-^£ttfter'« .^noAWt  "When  Ail 

asked  wherein  personal  idratity  consists,  the  answer  should  be  the  same  as  if  0  were  aaked, 
wherein  conusts  nmiUtude  Cff  equally." — lb.,  p.  270.  "  Also,  tfaatthe  soul  be  without  knowledge^ 
it  is  not  good." — Prov.,  xix,  2.  In  tias  last  example,  t^e  pronoun  ia  not  really  neceasaiy.  *'  That 
die  aoal  be  without  knowledge,  ia  not  good." — Jenka'a  iVoyere,  p.  144.  Stnnetimes  an  infinitive 
TWb  is  taken  as  an  anteoedent ;  a^  "  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  impertinent 
to  read;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to  Sunk," — BoHaifbroke,  on  Miatory,  p.  103. 

Obs.  16. — When  a  pronoun  follows  two  words,  having  a  neuter  verb  between  thezD,  and  both 
r^^ng  to  the  same  thing,  it  may  represent  either  of  tibem,  but  not  often  with  the  same  mean- 
ing: ai^  1.  "I  am  ttie  man,  who  command."  Here,  who  command  belongs  to  the  subject  I,  and 
the  meaning  is,  "  I  who  conunend,  am  the  man."  (The  latter  expression  |daces  tiie  relative  neanr 
to  its  antecedent,  and  is  therefine  preferable.)  2.  "1  am  the  man  who  commands."  Here,  tcAo 
eemmanda  belongs  to  the  predicate  man,  and  the  meaning  is,  "  I  am  the  commander."  Again: 
"I  perceive  thou  art  a  pupil,  u^posw»M#  good  talents." — Oooper'a  IH.  and  Praet.  fi^ram.,  pi  136. 
Here  the  construction  corresponds  not  to  ^e  peroeptlon,  which  is,  of  the  pui^s  talenta.  BUT', 
thereforo,  "I  pwc^ve  thou  art  a pt^tlpoasesnny  (or,  vho poaaesKs)  good  talents." 
Osa  16.— After  the  expletiTS  ^  wUtii  m^f  beempk^edtoiottodiweanoimorapnnioanQf  ' 
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noj  person,  Qomber,  or  gender,  the  above-metitioned  distinctioD  ia  generally  diaregarded;  and  tba 
relative  ia  most  commoul/  made  to  agree  vith  the  latter  word,  especially  if  this  word  be  of  the 
first  or  the  second  perscm:  as^  "/t  is  no  more  I  that  do  iV—HoaL,  vii,  20.  "For  tl  is  not  y«  lAof 
sp^"—MaU.,  X,  20.  The  praprie^  of  tliiB  ooostroction  ia  queetM«iabl&  In  the  followiw  ex- 
amples, tlie  relative  agrees  with  the  «^  and  not  with  the  suhBequent  doods:  "  if  is  the  combined 
exeeOenciu  of  all  the  denomioationB  that  gfy>et  to  her  her  winning  beauty  and  her  powerful  diarma." 
— Bibk  Society's  Report,  1838,  p.  89.  "It  is purUy  and  nealiuat  of  expression  which  it  chieflj  to 
be  studied."— 5to»r's  RheL,  p.  371.  "/( \awl  Oit  di0cuity  of  tho  language,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  simpUcity  and  /aciliiy  of  it,  that  oeauions  this  neglect" — Lowth's  Gram^  p.  vL  "A  ia  a  vite 
head  aiul  a  good  heart  (kai  conatitaiea  a  great  man." — Chtid's  Inttnetort  p.  22. 

0b3.  17.— The  pronoun  U  very  frequontlv  refers  to  somettiiiig  neDtioQed  Bubeeqnently  in  the 
aentence;  as,  "/( is  useless  to  complain  tg-vhak  is  iireniedlalda"  This  jstHunnia  a  necessaiy 
ejcidetive  at  the  oommeooement  of  any  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  fidlowed  by  a  [dirase  or  a 
olaose  which,  by  tnuwpoaition,  might  be  made  the  sutgect  <^  the  Tfn-b;  as,  "jR  ia  impoeable  ia 
j^ease  every  one." —  W.  AUm's  Gram.  "  R  was  requisito  that  (he  papers  should  be  sent" — lb.  Tba 
foUowing  example  is  censaTGd  by  the  Uey.  UatL  Harrison :  "It  is  realiy  eurioaa,  the  course  -wldch 
balls  will  sometimes  ti^s."—Abemelhy"s  LeOarea.  "  This  awkward  expreaeitm,"  says  tho  critic, 
"  mi)fht  have  been  avoided  by  saying,  '  The  oourso  which  balls  will  acnnotimes  take  is  r^y  curi- 
ous.' " — ILirrism,  on  the  En^h  LangtiOQe,  p.  147.  If  the  ctmstructioD  ia  objeoti(HiaUet  it  may, 
in  this  hiatao«3,  be  altered  thua:  "It  is  roally  corionsi  to  otoerm  the  oouneirtuGh  bdlla  wIU  sooie' 
times  takol"  So,  it  appears,  we  may  aTold  a  piamaam  by  an  adUUffn.  But  be  finds  a  woree 
example:  s-iylng,  "A^p^n,  in  an  article  from  the  'New  Monthly,'  TSo.  103,  we  meet  with  the 
same  form  of  oxpruaaton,  bttt  vnih  an  aggravated  aaped : — '  It  ia  incredible,  the  number  of  apothe- 
caries' shop.'j,  presenting  tiiomeelrea'  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  si^,  '  Hie  number  of  apothe- 
cariffii'  shops,  pn^nting  tbemselvee,  ia  increcUblei' " — lb.,  p.  147.  This,  too,  may  take  an  infini- 
tive, "to  teii,"  or  "to  bStotd;"  tcx  there  fa  so  more  extravagaooe  in  doubting  ime's  eyea,  than  ia 
declaring  one's  own  statement  "  incredible^"  But  I  am  not  sore  that  the  originBl  fimn  ii  not 
kUowablo.   In  tho  fidlowing  Ime,  we  seem  to  have  something  Uke  it: 

"It  curled  not  Tweed  almie,  that  breeze."— Sw-  W.  SeotL 

Ob3.  18. — Bdatioe  and  Merrogative  pronouns  are  placed  at  or  near  the  befpnning  their  own 
dauaes ;  and  tho  learner  nmst  obRCrro  that,  through  all  ttieir  cases,  tbey  alouist  invaziaUy  retain 
tli^  ntuation  in  tha  scntcaco,  an'l  nro  fuuud  beEbre  their  verba  even  when  the  order  of  the  ood- 
■truction  would  reverse  this  nrran|*i.>ment :  as,  "  lie  vho  preserves  mo,  to  whon  I  owe  my  being, 
vhose  I  am,  and  wham  I  odTvo,  is  eternal" — Jfiim^,  p.  150.  "  lie  wAom  you  sedE."— ZotfA 
"  The  good  most  merit  Crod's  peculiar  care ; 
But  toiio,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are?" — Pope. 

Ob3.  19. — A  reUUive  pronoun,  being  the  representative  of  sorap  antecedent  word  or  phrase, 
derives  from  this  relation  its  person,  number,  and  gondor,  but  not  Its  case.  By  taking  an  other 
ielati(Hi  of  case,  it  helps  to  form  an  other  clause;  and,  by  retaining  the  essential  meaning  of  its 
uitccedent,  serves  to  connect  this  clauao  to  that  in  whicli  tho  antecedent  is  found.  No  relative, 
iberefbre^  can  ever  be  used  in  on  indi  pendent  simple  sentence,  or  be  made  the  sabject  of  a  sub- 
jimctive  verb,  or  be  pnt  in  apposition  with  any  noun  or  pronoun ;  but,  like  other  connectives,  this 
pronoun  belongs  at  the  head  a  clause  in  a  compound  sentenc^  and  excludes  oonjunctiona,  ex- 
cept when  two  such  clauses  are  to  bo  jointd  togeUier,  as  in  the  following  example:  "  I  should  be 
glad,  at  least,  of  an  easy  companion,  who  may  tcQ  me  his  thonghti^  <uid  to  whom  I  may  ccm* 
municato  mine." — GoldamUh''8  Essays,  p.  196. 

Obs.  20. — The  two  speciai  rvJes  commonly  given  by  tho  grammarians,  for  tho  construction  of 
relative^  are  not  onlv-  unDooessaiy,*  but  faulty.  I  shall  notice  them  only  to  show  my  reasons  for 
disoarding  them.  Whh  whom  they  origmated,  it  ia  difficult  to  say.  Pwl's  Accidence  has  them, 
and  if  Dean  Cole^  the  aopposed  writer,  did  not  take  them  flrom  snne  eoilier  author,  they  must 
have  been  first  taug^it  by  Aim,  about  the  year  1510;  and  it  is  ccrtun  that  they  have  beoi  oojHcd 
into  almost  every  gntomiar  pi^lished  since.  Tho  first  one  ia  &ulty,  because,  "  WA«a  there  comeA 
mo  nominative  eaae  between  the  relative  arid  the  verb,  the  relative  ^uiU  [not  always]  be  the  nomiTtative 
ease  to  the  verb ;"  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  examples :  "  Many  are  the  works  of  human 
industry,  which  to  begin  and  finish  ore  [say  is]  hardly  granted  to  the  same  man." — Dr.  Jolauoa't 
Adv.  to  DieL  "They  aim  at  his  lemovfu;  u^ieh  there  is  reason  to  fear  they  will  e^ct" — 
"  Which  to  avoid,  I  cut  them  taT.'—Skak.,  Hen.  IV.  Tho  second  ralo  is  &ulty,  because,  "  Whm 
Sun  emneth  a  nominai^  ease  between  the  reiative  and  the  verb,  the  relative  ahtdl  [not  always]  be 
luA  case  aa  the  verb  will  have  tifier  iti"  as  may  bo  seen  by  the  following  examples:  "Tbeanthor 
has  not  advuoed  any  instances,  which  he  does  not  think  are  pertinent." — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  192. 
"  WTiich  we  have  reason  to  think  was  the  case  with  the  Greek  and  Latui." — lb.,  112.  "Is  this 
your  son,  who  yo  say  mas  bom  bloid?" — John,  ix,  19.  The  case  of  tho  relative  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  any  rules  of  mere  location.  It  may  be  nominative  to  a  verb  ^u*  ofi)  or  it 
may  be  objective  with  a  verb  immediately  following;  aa,  "  Whidi  I  do  not  find  that  there  ever 
was." — Knight,  on  the  Greek  Alphdb^  p.  31.    "And  our  cliicf  reason  for  believing  wAtcft  ia  that 

•  "  Mr.  Httmy*!  6tli  Role  la  t)tmi<ccMary."— £annf«'a  Jfn^Uh  Oram.,  p.  81 1  Jtuntoa^t,  p.  9a  The  two 
rales  of  vhUb  I  meftk.  ooutltate  Hurrayii  RnleTl:  Algei'iaml  Baoon's  Rule  TI;  MerchuitaBale  IX;  In- 

SirK>iri  Hole  XII:  KlrUum'f  Rules  XV  uid  XTI;  Jendon's  XXI  ftnd  XXII;  Cromble'a  X  and  XI:  Ntzon'a 
bt.  snh and 8Itb :  andue  Rnind la Lovtt's Onun.,     100;  GhorebOri,  IM;  A4«n%8(l8;  W.  AUea*e>U6; 
Blali'a,1S;  and  Bsaf  oiker  bodta 
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our  ancestcns  did  bo  befbre  as." — PkBolojioai  Mkamm,  i,  641.  Both  tbew  pntieabr  ndea  an 
usel^  because  the  general  rake  fx  the  cues,  n  giT<eti  in  danffiet  thbd  above,  an  q^oable  to 
relatives,  sufficient  to  all  the  ptnpose,  and  not  tiaUe  to  any  exceptions. 

Obs.  21. — ^Iq  BTDtactical  paring,  each  word,  in  georaal,  is  to  be  resolTed  by  some  one  rule; 
but  the  psrnng  of  a  pronoun  commonlr  reqaires  teo;  one  fiir  its  agreement  with  the  noun  or 
noiuiB  for  whidi  it  standa  and  an  otber  iat  its  case.  The  rule  of  Bgreeroent  will  be  one  of  the 
fi>ur  whicii  are  embraced  in  this  present  di^Mer;  and  the  rale  £>rthe  case  willbe  one  of  tliesevm 
i^ich  compoao  diapttf  diird.  ikt  that  the  wlude^fotaxcfpraioaBa  raqnins  the  application  of 
eleTon  dilfereiA  rotes,  while  that  of  noons  or  voba  is  anbnoed  in  six  or  aercn,  aod  that  of  any 
other  part  cX  speedi,  in  one  only.  In  nqtect  to  tiieir  case^  idatiTes  and  intencgatires  admit  of 
eT«y  coastnidxn  coomion  to  noon^  or  to  0ia  posonal  jmrnoong,  emept  aj^wdtion.  Hiis  is 
jnored  by  Uie  fi>Uowing  examplea : 

1,  Jfominatives  by  Rule  2d:  "I  tcAo  write; — Thon  who  writest; — ^He  %Dho  writes; — The 
animal  whiA  runs." — Dr.  Adam.  "  He  that  tpareiJt  his  rod.  hateth  bis  son." — Solomon.  "  He 
teho  does  any  thing  wluek  he  knows  u  vhr^,  ventures  on  dangerous  ground." — "  What  will  be- 
come of  us  without  rdigkm?" — Bbir.  "Here  I  determined  to  wait  the  Jiand  (tf  death;  vhicK, 
I  hope,  when  at  last  it  oome^  wiU  faU  liftmiy  upon  me." — Dr.  Johuon.  "  What  is  sudden  and 
unaccountable^  «en»t  to conliMmd." — OrtM.  "They  only  are  wise,  who  on  wise  to  SRlraticm.'' — 
Goodwin. 

2.  Nominatives  by  Bole  6th :  (L  a,  words  parsed  as  nominatives  after  the  verbs,  though  mostly 
transposed:)  "  ITAo  art  thou  T"—BiHe.  "  WAoi  wax)  we?"— /i.  "  Do  not  teU  them  trAo  I  am." 
— "  Let  him  be  mho  he  may,  he  is  not  tbe  honest  fdknr  thai  be  seemed." — "  The  gercial  cmduet 
of  mankind  is  aoitber  whai  it  was  deagoed,  nor  wAoi  It  oi^t  to  be." 

■  3.  2?ominatiTea  absolute  by  Rule  8th:  "Tbero  are  certain  bounds  to  imprad«icei  whieh  Mng 
tnnugreiaed,  there  rem^ms  no  place  for  repentance  in  the  natural  course  of  things." — ^..BuQer. 
"  Which  being  eo,  it  need  not  be  any  wondra,  why  I  ehould." —  WaUcer'a  FariicUa,  -Prf/.,  p.  siv. 
"  lie  offered  an  apology,  which  not  being  admitted,  he  became  eubmisaire." — JUurray's  Key,  p. 
203.  This  coDstructioa  of  the  relative  is  a  Latiniam,  and  very  seldom  used  by  the  b^  £i^^ith 
writers. 

4.  PoaseBsires  liy  Bole  4th:  "The  chief  man  of  tbe  idaad,  whoti.  name  was  Publiua." — AeU. 
"Despair,  a  cnid  tyrant  from  wAose  prisons  nne  can  escape.''— JV.  JtAiuim.  "To  contemidate 
on  Him  wkote  yoke  is  euy  and  tfAow  burden  is  light" — Steele. 

8.  Objectives  by  Rule  5th:  "  Those  whom  she  persuaded." — Dr.  Johnson.  "  The  clpok  that  I 
left  at  IVoas." — Si.  PauL  "By  tiie  things  tchidi  he  niRercd." — Id.  "A  n:nn  uhcm  thirc  is 
reason  to  suspect" — "  W^a(  are  we  to  do?" — Bwrke.  "Love  r^fliee?  nolliinp  that  love  undp." — 
GumaU.  "Tlio  first  thing,  says  be,  is,  to  choose  some  mn^im  or  priint  of  morallir ;  to  iisculcato 
wAicA,  is  to  be  flie  dcs^  of  bis  work." — Blair'a  Jthet,  p.  421.  "  Whomtoettr  you  ph  ase  to  ap- 
point"— LoKth.  "  Whaiaoeer  he  doeth,  shall  prosper." — ii,lle.  "  WAol  we  ore  afiaid  to  do  be- 
fine  men,  we  should  be  afraid  to  tbink  before  God." — S.t".  "Shall  I  bide  from  Abrabnm  that 
thing  uAfeA  I  do?" — Gm.,  xviii,  32.  "Shall  I  bide  froi:i  Abraham  what  I  am  going  to  do?" — 
'*Call  imperfection  tohai  thou  bnciest  such." — Pope. 

G.  Objectives  by  Rule  6th :  (L  e,,pronoun8  parsed  as  olijoctiresaftw  nei:ter  voibs,  though  tbqr 
staud  before  them :)  "  He  is  not  the  man  UuU  I  took  him  to  bo." — "  Whom  did  you  suppose  me 
to  bo  ?" — "  If  the  lad  ever  become  vihat  yon  wish  him  to  be." 

7.  Objectives  by  Rule  7th :  "  To  wftom  shall  we  go?" — Bible.  "  The  laws  by  which  the  world 
is  goveinod,  an  geuoraL" — Bp.  Builer.  "  Whom  bo  looks  upon  as  his  defender." — Addison. 
"  That  secret  heaviness  of  heart  lahieh  unthinking  men  an  sutgect  ta" — Id.  "  I  cannot  but  think 
the  loss  of  mdi  talents  09  tbe  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  was  master  oC  a  more  mehmdioly  in- 
stance."— Slede.  "Grammar  is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  all  other  science  rests." — 
Sadiaaajia  Eng.  Syrit.,  p.  xx. 

Ods.  22. — In  fen^iar  language,  tbe  relative  of  tho  objective  case  is  frequently  vnderstood;  9B, 
"  Tho  man  [wAom]  I  trust"— CWper.  "  Here  is  the  letter  [ktWc/i]  I  received."  So  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  "  This  is  tho  sum  they  hate.  These  are  the  goods  they  bought  Are  these 
the  Gods  ttunr  worshipf  Is  tlus  tbe  woman  yon  saw?" — Asl^a  ^ram^^  This  eUipEos  seems 
allowable  txaj  in  the  fiunHiar  stjrlo.  In  grave  writing,  or  deliberate  discotnae,  it  is  mud)  better 
to  express  this  relative.  Tho  omisnon  of  it  is  often  attended  with  some  obscurity ;  as,  "  Tbe 
next  error  [fWj  I  shall  mention  [,]  is  a  c^iital  one."— £ain««,  JEZ.  of  CVit.,  ii,  l&t.  "It  is  little 
[ttof]  we  know  of  the  divine  perfections," — Samgal,  p.  94.  "  Tho  &ith  [tcAicA]  we  give  to  mem- 
ory, may  bo  thought,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  resolvable  into  consciousness,  as  well  as  that 
[icAuA]  wo  give  to  the  imme&ate  impressions  of  sense." — CarmpbeUa  Rhui.,  p.  63.  ""We  Fpeak 
niat  [wAieft]  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  [kiIUbA]  wo  havo  seen."— JbAn,  ill,  11.  Tbe  omisrion 
tif  a  relative  in  tlie  nominative  ease,  is  ahnost  always  inelegant;  as,  "This  is  the  wont  thing  [AcU] 
could  h*q^n," — "  There  were  several  thiims  fwWcA]  Isought  it  upon  me." — Pilgrim's  Ptogrtsa, 
p.  162.  The  latter  ellipsis  may  occur  after  out  or  than,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  allowed  in 
poetry;  as,  (There  is]  "No  peiBon  of  reflection  but  [who]  must  be  sensible,  thst  an  incident 
makes  a  stronger  impression  on  an  eye-witness,  than  vhea  heard  at  second  band.**— ^£^lllM^  A 
(/  OriL,  ii,  257. 

"  In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  maa." — Pope,  on  Man. 

"  Abuse  on  all  lie  lov'd,  or  lov'd  him,  qnead." — Id.,  to  ArlmOuwt. 

**  Ihen'snettdDgUackens  like  tbe  Ink  (tffixda^—Jil,  toAag^alm. 
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Obs.  23. — Tho  anteceieni  is  gometimos  suppreased,  eqjedaUy  ia  poetiy ;  as,  "  Wbo  will,  may  be 
a  jadfTc" — GhurehiU.  ''How  shall  I  cureo  [Aim  or  (A^m]  whom  God  hatli not  cnraed 7" — Aum- 
hera,  xxiii,  8.  "  There  are,  indeed,  [some  persons]  who  seem  disposed  to  extend  her  authority 
macb  firdier.**— Cbn^pMr*  PMoa^ky  of  WuL,  p.  187. 

tA]  "  Wbo  lives  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  pour; 
lb}  Wbo  lives  to  faacy,  never  can  be  riGfa." — Temtg, 
"  Serious  should  be  an  anthofs  final  views ; 
[They]  Wbo  write  Sx  puis  amusement  ne'er  amuse." — Id. 

Obs.  24. — Whichy  as  weU  as  wJto,  was  formal^  applied  to  perBons ;  as,  "  Our  Ibiher  wAicA  art 

in  hearen." — SiUe.  "  Pray  fbr  them  which  despitefhuy  oae  you." — ^LuAe,  vi,  28.  And,  aa  to  the 
former  example  hero  cited,  some  Briti^  critics,  stiU  preferring  the  arctuUsm,  have  accused  "The 
Americans"  of  "poor  criticism,"  in  that  they  "  have  changed  which  into  who,  as  being  more  con- 
sonant to  the  rules  of  Grammar."  Falsely  imagining,  tliat  which  and  who,  with  the  same  ante- 
cedent, cai)  bo  of  diSerent  genders,  they  aUego,  tiiat,  "  Tho  use  of  the  neuter  pronoun  carried  with 
it  a  certain  vagueness  and  sublimity,  not  inappropriate  in  reminding  ua  that  our  worship  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  ^ng,  infinite,  and  superior  to  aU  distinctions  ^oplicable  to  material  objects." — Men 
and  Mamen  in  America :  quoted  and  oudoraed  by  the  Ret.  Matt.  Habbisom,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Englbdi  XAnguage^  191.  This  is  all  fimcy ;  and,  in  my  oi»nion,  absurd.  It  is  just  like  the 
rehgious  prejudi^  which  could  discern  "a  angular  propriety"  in  "the  double  superlative  mosf 
higfusl." — LinDth'a  Gram.,  p.  28.  But  which  may  stiU  be  applied  to  a  young  chDd,  if  sex  and  in- 
telligence be  disre^rded;  as,  "The  rJiUd  which  died."  Or  even  to  adults,  when  they  are  spokea 
(rf  without  regard  to  a  distinct  persraiality  or  identity ;  as,  "  ITAtcA  of  you  will  gof— *•  CiaiU) 
knoweth  not  which  is  which,  himaelf  or  his  parodist." — Leigh  EutU. 

Obs.  2S. — A  proper  name  taken  merely  as  a  name,  or  an  appeUatiTe  taken  hi  ar^  sense  not 
■bictly  personal,  must  be  represented  by  which,  and  not  by  who ;  as,  *'  Eerod—wAirA  ia  but  an 
other  ntune  for  tanelty." — "  In  every  prescription  of  duty,  God  propoaeth  himself  as  a  rewarder ; 
whiiA  he  is  only  to  those  that  please  mm." — I>r.  J.  Oicen.  WJUch  would  peiiiaps  be  more  proper 
thw  whom,  in  the  following  passage :  "  They  did  not  destroy  the  nations,  concerning  wh&m  (he 
Lnd  commanded  them." — Psalms,  cvi,  34.  Dr.  Blair  has  preferred  it  in  the  following  instance: 
"Uy  lion  and  my  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mentim  of  AcMUes  and  the  minister, 
«bA^  I  joiu  to  them." — Le.:tures,p.  161.  Ue  meant,  "uiAoes  nanut  I  tsmmect  with  Mrs;"  and 
not,  that  he  Joined  the  person  of  Adulles  to  a  lion,  or  that     a  minister  to  a  |HlIar. 

Obs.  26. — When  two  or  more  relative  clauses  pertdn  to  tho  same  antecedent,  if  they  are  con- 
ne^ed  by  a  ooi^junction,  the  same  rulativo  ought  to  bo  employed  in  each,  agreeably  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  seventh  note  below ;  but  if  no  conjunction  is  expresaed  or  understood  between  them, 
the  pronouns  ought  rather  to  be  differeDt;  as,  "Thcro  are  many  things  that  you  can  speak  o^ 
whicJi  cannot  be  seen." — R.  W.  Green's  Gram.,  p.  II.  This  distinction  is  noticed  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Etymology,  Obs.  29th,  on  tho  Clares  ot  Pronouns.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "Whatevw 
relative  be  used,  in  a  series  of  dauses,  relathig  to  tho  same  antecedent,  the  same  oug^it  to  be  used 
in  them  all  '  It  is  remarkable,  that  BoUbtm,  agiunst  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  cmd  that^ 
in  tho  very  beginning,  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destnicticHt,  lost  nothing. '-^Cnftwrsal  Hilary, 
Vol.  25,  p.  117.  It  ouglit  to  have  been,  and  which  in  the  very  beginning." — iVierfley's  Gram., 
p.  102.  L.  Murray,  (as  I  have  shown  in  tho  Introduction,  Ch.  x,  ^  22,)  assumes  all  this,  with- 
out references;  adding  as  a  salvo  the  word  '^generaUy,"  which  merely  impairs  the  certainty  of 
the  rule : — "  tho  some  relative  ought  generaliy  to  be  used  in  thera  all," — Octavo  Gram,,  p.  155. 
And,  of  who  and  OuU,  Cobbett  says :  "  Either  may  do ;  but  both  neeer  ought  to  be  relatives  of 
the  same  antecedent  in  the  same  sentence." — flyam.,  ^  202.  The  inaoc^cy  of  these  rules  is 
as  greet  as  that  of  Uie  phraseology  which  is  corrected  under  them.  In  the  following  sentenos 
the  first  relative  only  is  restrictive,  and  consequently  the  other  may  be  diO^rent :  "  These  were 
the  officers  ihai  were  called  HomoHmoi,  and  who  signalized  themsefves  afterwards  so  gloriously 
upon  all  occaai(HiB." — RoQin's  Bist.,  ii,  62.  See  also  in  Rev.,  x,  6th,  a  nmilar  example  without  the 
conjunction. 

Obs.  27,— In  oonrersBtion,  the  possessive  prcKioun  yottr  Is  sometimes  used  in  s  droll  way,  being 
shortened  into  ytir  ia  pronunciation,  and  nothing  more  being  meant  by  it,  than  might  be  ex* 
progsod  by  the  artide an  ma:  m,  "Kch  hcmesty  dwells,  like  your  miser,  dr,  in  a  poor  house; 
aa,  your  peari  hi  yrar  fool  oystsr.' — fiAoiqMara. 

NOTES  TO  RULE  X. 

NoTB  I. — pronoun  should  not  be  iiriioduced  in  conDezion  witii  words  that 
belong  more  properly  to  the  antecedent,  or  to  an  other  pronoun ;  as,  "  And  then 
there  is  good  urn  for  Pallas  her  glass." — jBaeon*»  Wuthm,  p.  22.  Say — ^  for  Pal- 
fof'sglw.'* 

"  Ify  banks  they  are  furnish'd  with  beeo, 
"whoea  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep." — ShentUme,  p.  284. 

This  last  instance,  however,  is  only  an  example  of  pleonasm ;  which  is  allowable 
Bod  frequent  in  anmated  discourse,  but  inelegant  in  any  otfa^.   Our  gnunmariana 
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have  condemned  it  too  positively.  It  occurs  snndij  times  in  the  BiUe ;  as,  **  Know 
ye  that  the  Loan  he  is  God." — PsalTna,  c,  3^ 

Note  IL — A  change  of  nnmber  in  the  second  penson,  or  even  a  promiscuous  use 
o£  ye  and  you  in  the  same  case  and  the  same  style,  is  inel^ant,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  as,  "  Y<m  wept,  and  I  for  (Aee." — "  Hany,  said  my  lord,  don't  ciy ;  TU 
give  you  something  towards  thy  loss." — SwiJVe  Poemt,  p.  267.  "  Te  sons  of  sloih, 
you  ofepring  of  darkness,  awake  from  your  deep." — ^rown'*  Meta^iors,  p.  96. 
Our  poets  have  very  often  adopted  the  foimer  solecism,  to  accommodate  th(dr  meas- 
ure, or  to  avoid  the  harshness  of  the  old  verb  in  the  second  person  singular :  as, 
"  Thy  heart  is  yet  blameless,  O  fly  while  you  mayP* — Qu«m^a  Wake,  p.  46. 

**  Oh  !  Peggy,  Foggy^  when  thou  goeet  to  brew, 

Con«der  well  what  youfre  about  to  do.** — £m^»  Poems,  p.  694. 
"  As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bower, 
Tou  leam'd  an  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endetf'd  1 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard."-— CW/uu,  Ode  to  Muaie. 
NoTS  nL— The  relative  who  is  applied  only  to  persons,  and  to  animals  or  things 
pOTonified  ;  and  which,  to  briite  animalB  and  inanimate  things  spoken  of  literally : 
as,   The  Jvdpe  who  presided ;" — "  The  old  crab  who  advised  the  young  one — 
**  The  horse  which  ran  away ;" — "  The  6oo*  which  was  given  me." 

IfoTB  IV. — Nouns  mi^titude,  unless  they  express  persons  directly  as  such, 
should  not  be  repreeented  by  the  relative  who :  to  say,  "  The  family  whom  I  vis- 
ited," would  hardly  be  proper ;  Gioi  would  here  be  better.  When  such  nouns  are 
strictly  of  the  neuter  gender,  which  may  represent  them ;  as,  "  The  eommitUes  wJiich 
were  appointed."  But  where  the  idea  of  rationality  is  predominant,  who  or  whom 
seems  not  to  be  im]»(^>er ;  as,  "  The  condufflon  of  the  Hiad  is  like  the  exit  of  a 
great  man  out  of  company  whom  he  has  entertained  magnificently." — Cowper.  "A 
law  is  only  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  multitude  who  have  power  to  ptmish." 
— BroiojCe  Philosophy  of  the  Mind. 

Note  Y. — In  gentffal,  the  pronoun  must  so  agree  with  its  antecedent  as  to  pre- 
sent the  same  idea,  and  never  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  confound  the  name  with  the 
thin^  a^ified,  or  any  two  things  with  each  other.  Eiamples :  "  Jane  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  because  it  leads  the  seatoice,"— /n^t  School  Oram.,  v.  80.  Here 
it  lepresents  the  word  "  Jane"  and  not  the  penon  Jane.   **  What  mm  or  sign  is 

S[t  after  master  to  show  that  A«  is  in  the  poBsessiTe  case  I    Spell  it/* — Ib^  p.  32. 
ere  the  word  "  master"  is  most  absurdly  confounded  witih  the  man ;  and  that  to 
accommodate  grammar  to  a  child's  comprehension  I 

NoTB  YL — ^The  relative  that  may  be  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  things.  In 
the  following  cases,  it  is  more  ^ropriate  than  who,  whom,  or  which  ;  and  ought  to 
be  preferred,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  use  a  preposition  before  the  relative  : — (1.) 
After  an  adjective  of  the  superlative  degree,  when  the  relative  clause  is  restrictive 
as,  "  He  was  the  Jirst  that  came." — "  He  was  the  fittest  person  that  could  theu  be 
found." — GampbelVs  Bhet^  p.  422.  "  The  Greeks  were  the  greatest  reasoners  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  world." — Bbattib  :  Murray's  Oram.,  p.  127.  (2.)  After  the 
adjeutive  same,  when  the  relative  clause  is  restrictive ;  as,  "  He  is  the  same  man  that 
you  saw  before." — Priestley's  Oram.,  p.  101;  Murray's,  166;  CampbelPs  Mhet., 
422.  (a.)  After  the  antecedent  who  ;  as,  "  Who  that  ia  a  nncere  friend  to  it,  can 
look  with  indi^rence  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  T — 
Wa^ington,  (4.)  After  two  or  more  antecedents  that  demand  a  relative  adapted 
both  to  persons  and  to  things ;  as,  "  He  spoke  lai^ly  of  the  men  and  thii^M  that  he 
had  seen." — "  When  some  particular  jMMon  or  thing  is  spoken  o^  that  oo^ht  to  be 
more  distinctly  marked." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  51.  (5.)  After  an  unlimited  ante- 
cedent which  uie  relative  danse  is  deugned  to  restrict ;  as, "  Thoughts  that  breathe^ 

•  Tlitenila,ln«n  Ka  parts,  la  to  be  appUed  dileflr,  IT  not  foUjr.  to  such  rOattn  daoM  aa  an  token  In  ttu 
rwA^cffwaiaae;  for.  In  the  rHttntptive  asnu  of  UMnUttra.  wteorwMeA  may  be  mora  proper  than  tM:  aa, 
"Abrabam  Kdemnlr  kdjnrea  hta  mMt  faithful  aerTant,wtoM  be  deapatotaea  to  Charratt  «d  tbto  matrfmonlal 
nlHtoafirrbtaaoiL  todfadttrn  hta  Bdi^  witti  anfld«II^."— ^  Baa  E^jraMloir,  <aq^ 

Bth,  Oba.  SSd,  Mb.  Aa,  OIL  ttJOaM  of  Pnmonii 
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and  voria  that  bam.**— An^.  **Mu9ie  that  acoorda  with  the  pT«fl«it  tone  of  mind, 
is,  on  that  account,  douUy  agreeable.**— JTomes,  £1.  of  Crit^  li,  3X1.  '*■  For  Theo- 
critus doBCeoda  sometimes  into  idea*  that  aro  gross  and  mean.'* — Blair's  JUiet^  p. 
S93.  (6.)  After  way  anteoedent  introduced  by  the  expletive  it ;  aa,  /J  is  you  that 
soffer."— **  It  was  I,  and  not  be,  that  did  k.''—Ckurehiir»  Gram^  p.  142.  "It  was 
not  he*  that  they  were  so  angry  with.** — Murray'a  £^erci*u,  R.  17.  "  /(  was  not 
Oavius  alone  that  Verres  meant  to  insult** — Blaii't  Shet^  p.  325.  (7.^  And,  in 
general,  wherever  the  propriety  oi  vko  or  which  is  doubtfid ;  as,  The  httle  child 
that  wad  placed  in  the  midst** 

NoTB  VIL — When  two  or  more  relative  clauses  connected  by  a  conjunctioD 
have  a  similar  dependence  in  respect  to  the  antecedent,  the  same  pronoun  must  be 
onployed  in  each ;  as,  "  O  thou,  who  axty  and  who  wai^  and  who  art  to  come  P — 
**  ABd  they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  whom  they  Have  loved,  and  whom  they  have  Berred,  and  after  whom  they 
have  waited,  and  whom  they  have  sou^t,  and  wAom  they  have  worshiped." — Jier^ 
viii,  2.   

NoTB  VUL — ^llie  rdative,  and  ib»  prepontion  governing  it,  should  not  be  omit- 
ted, when  tiiey  are  necessary  to  the  sense  intended,  or  to  a  proper  oonneziim  of  the 
parts  of  the  sentence ;  as,  He  is  still  in  the  situation  you  saw  him."  Better  thus : 
"  He  is  still  in  the  situation  tn  which  you  saw  him.** 

NoTS  IX. — After  certain  nouns,  of  time,  place,  manner,  or  cause,  the  conjunctive 
adverbs  when,  where,  whither,  whence,  how,  and  why,  are  a  sort  of  special  relatives ; 
but  no  such  adverb  should  be  used  where  a  fU'epoeition  and  a  relative  pronoun  would 
better  express  the  relation  of  the  terms :  as,  "  A  cause  where  justice  is  so  much  con- 
cerned." Say,  **  A  cause  tn  wAieA.**  See  £tymology,  Obs.  6tb,  7th,  and  8th,  on 
the  Glasses  of  Adverbs. 

NoTB  X. — Where  a  pronoim  or  a  pronominal  adjective  will  not  express  the  mean- 
ing clearly,  the  noun  must  be  repeated,  or  inserted  in  stead  of  it :  as,  We  see  the 
b^utiful  variety  of  colour  in  the  rainbow,  and  are  led  to  oonrider  tiie  cause  of  tV.** 
Say, — "  the  cause  of  Mat  variety  beoanse  the  t(  may  mean  (Ae  voruty,  ih*  co2(wr, 
or  M«  raxnbow. 

Note  XL — ^To  prevent  ambiguity  or  cbscorily,  the  rdative  should,  in  general,  be 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  antecedent  llie  following  sentence  is  therefore 
fiuilty :  He  is  lilra  a  beast  of  prey,  that  is  void  of  compassion."  Better  thus :  **  He 
that  is  void  of  compassion,  is  hke  a  beast  of  prey." 

Non  XIL — The  pronoun  what  should  never  be  used  in  stead  of  the  conjunction 
ihat ;  as,  "  Think  no  man  so  perfect  but  iffAat  he  may  err.**  Ihis  is  a  vulgar  finlt 
Say, — ^"  but  that  he  may  err." 

Note  XIU. — A  pronoun  should  never  be  used  to  represent  an  adjective,— exospi 
the  pronomiQal  adjectives,  and  others  taken  substantively ;  because  a  pronoun  can 
neither  express  a  concrete  quality  as  such,  nor  convert  it  properly  into  an  abstract: 
as,  "  Be  attentive;  without  which  you  will  learn  nothing."  Better  thus:  **Be  atten- 
tive ;  for  without  attention  you  will  learn  nothing." 

Nora  XIV.^ — ^Though  the  relative  which  may  in  some  instances  stand  for  a  phrase 
or  a  sentence,  it  is  selwm,  if  ever,  a  fit  representative  of  an  indicative  assertion ;  as, 
**The  man  opposed  me,  which  was  anticipated.'* — I^iaon's  Porter,  p.  127.  Say, — 
"  hut  his  opposition  was  anticipated."  "  Or :  "  The  man  opposed  me,  as  was  antici- 
pated." Or as  I  expected  he  would."  Again :  "  The  captain  cUsobeys  orders, 
which  is  punished."-^/^.,  p.  128.  This  is  an  other  footitions  sentence,  formed  aftw 
the  same  model,  and  too  emmeoos  for  eorrecticHi:  none  but  a  o(»oeited  grammatist 
could  ever  have  framed  such  a  ocmstruction. 

NoTS  XV. — ^The  poeseseive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  Ac.,  should  be 

*  Kamj  hnaghted  Uilt  a«nteiic«  to  be  tad  BnriUi.  He  very  itnoBdy  mMook  the  pTonenn  Ai  for  the  ob. 
}eot  of  the  prepodtloD  viih;  utd  teaortUagtf  eoaatmitaA  the  t«t,  rader  tlu  nil«,  " Preporitioiu  nvera  the 
ottfectlTa  Mae.''  So  of  the  foUowing:  "  It  U  not  I  he  li  engamd  with."— jrHmatr**  2barefaw,  R.  iT.  Better; 
•'It  to  not  I  Mot  be  ti  engaged  with.'*  Here  la  no  rltdatian  in  Uie  forgoing  rale,  or  of  ear  other;  end  both 
■eotaneee,  wltli  even  Murrey' t  form  of  the  tetter,  are  qnlte  u  good  aa  Ua  propoaed  anbetltntea:  "Itnanot 
tpftkMm  that  they  irere  ao  engr7."~jrwnta^«  f ay,  p.  61.  "It  la  not  wttA  nw  oe  la  engagad."^A.  Intbaae 
fiHuM  aorrtetlOBa,  the  phiaaaa  mM  Mm  aaawttlh  iM  hen  a  Ttay  ei^mr^ 
doobtftil,  wtiitfcir  thy  a^pid  oa  wm  — fl    cr  aa  amgrf  end  sHgagii,  * 
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inserted  or  repeated  as  often  as  the  Bense  or  construction  of  the  sentence  requires 
them  ;  their  omiagion,  like  that  of  the  articles,  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  constitute 
a  proper  ellipsis :  as,  "  Of  Princeton  and  vicinity." — Say,  "  Of  Princeton  and  tta 
▼icinity  "  "  The  man  and  wife.** — Say,  "  The  man  and  hU  wife."  "  Many  Torba 
rary  both  their  signification  and  conatroction."— ^(iornV  6^wn.,  p.  170;  Cfould'a, 
17 1.   Say, — ^"and  (A«r  construction." 

NoTX  aVL — In  the  correcting  of  any  discco^  between  the  antecedent  and  its 
pronoun,  if  the  latter  for  any  sufficient  reason  is  most  proper  as  it  stands,  the  former 
must  be  changed  to  accord  with  it :  as,  Let  us  discuss  what  relates  to  each  particu- 
lar in  theh-  oraer : — ita  ordet.** — Pnestl^a  Oram^  p.  198.  Better  thua :  Let  us 
discuss  what  reUtee  to  the  teverai  partSeulanj  in  meir  order.**  For  the  order  of 
things  implieB  plnialify. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

PAI£B  STNIAX  imDEE  BULB  X 
Uhdzb  tm  Bulb  itbeu.— Ojt  AaBramn 
"The  ntdeet  is  to  be  Jdned  with  hii  predicate^"— Bp.  WiLEnn:  lowtVt  Ortm^  p.  42. 

[FoHMTLX. — Not  pnpar,  beeauM  ths  pronoan  Mc  la  of  the  mHcnUne  gender,  and  doe*  not  oorrecOj  renrs- 
amt  iu  antMBdent  noon  mMmt,  ^ddt  la  of  tba  third  peraon,  ainpiUr,  nwtar.  But,  acecwdbv  to  Rule  IDth, 
"  A  prononn  mnat  asTM  with  Ita  aBtaoedeiit,  or  tiie  notin  or  pjronoau  vbleb  It  repreKnta,  In  pemoo,  unmbar, 
aod  gander."  nierann.  Mi  iboiild  be  fla;  thua,  "Thaastitaet  la  to  be  Joined  Tttbtia  predicate."] 

"Ereiy  one  most  oT  tbdr  own  feetings."— Syrm'*  LeUara.  ''Ereiy  one  in  the  fhmOy 
flhonld  know  tii^  dntrr."— 1^  Psnn.  "To  introdooe  ita  pooesBOr  into  'that  in  whidi  it 
should  go.' " — Infant  School  Qraaru,  p.  t.    "Do  not  they^  aaj,  every  trae  bdiever  has  the  Spirit 

God  in  them  ?" — Barday'a  Worlit,  iii,  388.  "  There  is  none  in  their  natural  state  righteous, 
no  not  ona" —  WootPa  Did.  uf  BOik,  ii,  129.  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his 
own." — JoTm,  xt,  19.  "His  form  bad  not  yet  lost  aU  her  original  brightness." — MUton,  "No 
<me  will  answer  aa  if  I  were  tbeir  friMid  or  companifHi." — iKeele,  Spect,  Xo.  634.  "  But  in  lowU* 
nesa of  mind  let  each  esteem  othra  better  tlian  UMinaelTeB.''~PAtbj)ptan^  ii,  3.  "And  let  none 
of  you  iDu^jne  evQ  in  your  hearts  agunst  bis  neij^boar." — Zeehariak,  viii,  IT.  "For  every  tree 
is  known  by  his  own  milt." — Luke,  vi,  44  "  But  she  fell  to  l»ighing,  like  one  out  of  their  right 
nund." — CasSe  Baekreat,  p.  CI.  "  Now  theee  systems,  ao  far  itom  having  any  tendency  to  make 
men  better,  have  a  ma^feat  tendency  to  make  him  wotae." — Wayland's  Moral  Science,  p.  12S. 
"And  nobody  else  would  make  that  dty  their  refUg©  any  more." — Joy^hvx's  JAfe,  p.  168, 
"What  is  quantity,  as  it  re^KCta  EiyllableB  or  wordsf  It  is  that  time  which  is  occupied  in  pro* 
nooneing  it"— iflhadf^s  Gram.,  p.  108.  "In  such  expreasiona  tfae  adjective  so  much  memUes 
an  adverb  in  ita  meaning;  that  they  are  usually  paraed  as  aocb." — Bt^Uoia,  K  Gram.,  p.  103. 
"  The  toi^e  Uke  a  Tace-honse ;  which  runs  ttie  fester  the  less  weight  it  carries." — ^Addiboit  : 
Joh.  Dicl. ;  Mumsy'a  Key,  Kule  8.  "  As  two  tbou^tleaa  boys  were  tiying  to  see  which  could 
lift  the  greatest  weight  with  their  jaws,  one  of  them  had  several  of  his  firm-set  teel^  wrenched 
from  their  sockets.  ~Aew*paper.  "Evoybody  nowadays  pubUabea  memoira;  everybody  has 
rect^lectiona  which  they  think  worthy  of  rec(»rdii%." — Dwheae  D'Abrantea,  p.  26.  "  Every  body 
tremlded  fiir  themselves  OT  their  frieiuls." — Goldamiih't  Qreece,i,  111. 

"  A  Bteed  oooiea  at  morning:  no  rider  is  there: 
But  its  bridle  ia  red  with  the  rign  ct  despair.^— OiinpML 

UintBR  Ncna  L — Pbohoubs  Wboho  ob  NsEnuns. 
"Chariea  loves  to  study;  but  Jtdm,  alaal  he  is  very  Idle." — Mereban^s  SbAooI  Oraark,  p.  23. 
"  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?" — Matt, 
vU,  9.  "Wlu^  in  stead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are  perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mia- 
chie£" — TWotaon.  ''Vfhaim  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  him  in  tlie  presence  of  Pontioa  Piwix" — 
jde^9,iii,  13,  "  Whom,  when  they  had  waahed,  they  laid  her  in  an  upper  chamber." — Ada,  ix,8T. 
"  Then  Hanaaaeh  knew  that  the  Lord  be  was  God." — 2  Ghrofu,  zziciii,  13.  "  Whatever  a  man 
conceives  clearly,  be  may,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  put  it  into  distinct  propositions,  and  express 
it  clearly  to  othera." — Mumy'a  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  293.  "  But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has 
chosen,  the  ^linter  being  ent^vly  ccmflned,  he  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same  action." — 
Blaif'a  A/iet,  p.  62.  "It  is  without  any  proof  at  all  what  he  Babic&na."—Barday'a  Worka,  i,  301. 
"  Qeorge  Fox  nis  TestlnKBiy  ooDoeraing  Bobert  Barday."— A,  i,  111.  "  Accor^i^  to  the  author 
of  the  Foetscr^  his  advice.**— A.,  in,  263.  "  These  thinga  seem  as  ugly  to  the  Eye  of  tb^ 
Veditations,  as  those  MtbSopaia  pictur'd  in  Nemeaia  her  Pitcher." — Bacori'a  TTu^om  of  the 
Ancients,  -p.  49.  "  Moreover,  there  is  always  a  twofold  Condition  propounded  with  Spbynx  her 
^kiigma's."— p.  73.  "  Whoever  beUevetb  not  therein,  they  aball  perish."— <Siile'«  Koran,  p. 
80.    "  When,  at  Seatius  his  entreaty,  I  bad  been  at  his  hcam."—Wtiker'a  Partida,  p.  69. 

"  There  high  on  Sipylos  bis  shaggy  brow, 
Sbe  itBaaa,  kw  own  sad  monament  of  woe."— Ap^t  Bmm\  fi.        L  7tt. 
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Undkb  Hon  n.-^HAHo>  or  Nuicbeil 
"  So  win  I  send  upon  jou.  Qamae,  and  evil  beasts,  and  the^  shaU  bereave  the&" — Eiekid,  r,  11. 
"  Why  do  you  plead  so  much  for  it  ?  why  do  ye  preach  it  up  T'~Barday'a  Worla,  i,  1 80.  "  Since 
thou  hflst  decreed  that  I  shall  bear  man,  your  darling." — Edwarela^H  Leaon  «n  Gram^  -p.  106. 
"Ton  have  my  book  and  I  have  thine;  L  &  thy  bode"— ChandlR-'«  Oram^  1S21,  p.  33. 
"  Neither  art  thou  siuh  a  one  as  to  be  ignonuit  c£  what  yoa  are." — BviHona,  LaL  Oram^  p.  TO. 
"Betiim,  thou  badEaliding  Israel,  auth  the  Ijord,  and  I  will  not  cauae  mine  anger  to  &11  upon 
"—Jermiah,  iU,  12.  "  The  Almighty,  unwilling  to  cot  thee  off  in  the  fliUseas  of  iniqni^, 
sent  me  to  g^re  you  warning." — Art  of  T^mJdng,  p.  278.  "Wert  thou  bom  only  for  pleasure? 
were  you  never  to  do  any  thing?' — CoUier'a  Ai^oniaua,  p.  63.  "Thou  ahalt  be  required  to  go  to 
GFod,  to  die,  and  give  up  your  account." — Babkbs's  Notes:  on  hukt,  xii,  20.  "  And  canst  thou 
expect  to  behold  the  re8{riendent  gloiy  of  tiie  Creator  7  would  not  such  a  sight  annihilate  you  ?"— 
Jfitfon.  "If  the  imqihfit  had  commanded  thee  to  do  some  great  thing,  would  you  hare  refused?" 
— Comman  S^eoi  JiwmoL  ^  80.  "  Art  thoa  a  penitent  7  Ennoeyonr  dnceri^  by  bringing  ferrth 
frdts  meet  ibr  repeDtsDoe.''--'CVi>toii*«  Vad»-Mecum,  ^  117.  "I  will  call  thee  my  dear  aon:  I 
remember  all  your  tendemeag." — CUutie  Tbtea,  p.  8.  "  So  do  thou,  my  son:  open  your  ear%  and 
your  eyea." —  WrtghSa  AQyeMf  p.  33.  "  I  promise  you,  this  was  enough  to  discourage  thee." — 
PiignrrCs  Progrm^  p.  446.  "  Ere  yoa  remariE  an  other's  sin,  Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within." 
— QiK\l.  "  Permit  that  I  share  in  thy  woe,  ThepriTUege  can  you  refbse?" — PtrfK£a  Poems,  p.  6. 
*'  Ah  1  Sti^diMi,  how  can  you  desfHse  Her  who  without  thy  pity  diea  7" — Sio^a  Foem$,  p.  310. 
"Thy  Teisea,  friend,  are  Kidderminster  Btuff, 

And  I  must  own,  you've  measur'd  out  enougli." — Shaistone. 
"TtuB  day,  dear  Bee,  is  thy  nativity; 
Had  Fate  a  luckier  one,  die'd       it  yo." — StD}fL 

Unm  Nora  m.— WHO  avd  WHICH. 

'*  Exactly  like  so  many  puppeta,  who  are  moved  by  wires." — Blaifa  Shet,  p.  463.  "  They  are 
my  servants,  which  I  brought  fortii  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." — Levitiaa,  xxv,  42.  "  Behold  I 
and  the  children  whioh  God  hath  given  me." — Eeb.,  it,  13  ;  Webater'a  Biite,  aad  otKera.  "  And 
he  sent  Eliakim  which  was  over  the  household,  and  Shebna  the  scribe." — 2  Kinga,  xix,  2,  "  In 
a  short  time  the  streata  ware  dewed  of  the  oorpsea  who  filled  thorn." — ITIlvaine'a  LecL,  p.  411. 
"  They  are  not  of  those  which  teach  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  saka" — Bot' 
day'a  Worka,  i,  435.  "  As  a  lioa  among  the  boasts  of  the  forest,  as  a  young  lion  among  the 
flockB  of  sheep;  who^  if  he  go  throu^  both  treadeth  down  and  toareth  in  pieces." — Mieah,  t,  6. 
"  Frequented  by  every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  water."— Amebian  p.  10. 
"He  hod  two  sons,  one  of  which  waa  adopted  by  the  &mily  <x  Ma^dmos." — Lempriere,  w. 
^myliua.  "And  tiie  ants,  who  are  collected  by  the  smell,  are  burned  by  fire." — The  IHead,  xii, 
49.  "  They  being  the  agents,  to  which  ttus  thing  was  trusted." — Nieon'a  Paraer,  p.  139.  "  A 
[HLckhorse  who  is  driven  constantly  forwards  and  backwards  to  market," — Looks:  Joh.  Did. 
"  By  instructing  children,  the  aSfootion  ct  which  will  be  increased." — litxon'a  Paraer,  pi  136,  "  He 
had  a  comely  young  woman  which  travelled  with  him."— JSitcUMon's  JSiL,  i,  39.  "  A  butterfly, 
which  thouj^t  himself  an  accomplished  traveller,  happened  to  lif^t  upon  a  beehiva" — InaL,  p.  143. 
"  It  is  an  enormous  elephant  of  stone,  who  disgorges  from  his  uplifted  trunk  a  vast  but  grao^ 
shower." — Zinobia,  i,  150.  "  He  waa  met  by  a  ddphin,  who  sometimes  swam  before  Mm,  and 
KKDOtimos  behind  him." — Siward'a  Hrri  Leuona  in  Oram.,  p.  34. 

"That  Ceesar^  horsey  who,  as  bme  goe^   I  Waa  not  by  half  so  trader-ho<A, 
Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes,         |  Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  k^"- AKU&ro^  p.  6. 

Ufdbb  Notb  it. — NoDUH  or  McLTrrcDa. 

"He  instructed  and  fed  tiie  crowds  who  surrounded  him." — Mttrrof/'a  Eeerdaea,  p.  62.  "The 
court,  who  gives  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  ezanplary." — Ibid.  "  Nor  does  he  describe 
cHasses  of  mam  who  do  not  exist." — AnU'Slavery  Magemiae,  i,  37.  "  Beoaose  the  nations 
among  whom  they  took  th^  rise,  were  not  savi^" — Mmray'a  Oram.,  p.  113.  "Amcmg 
nations  who  are  in  the  first  and  rude  periods  of  society." — Bkur'a  RKeL,  p.  60.  "  The  martial 
spirit  of  thoee  nations,  among  whom  the  feud^  government  prevailed." — Jb.,  p.  374.  "  France 
who  waa  in  aUiaoce  with  Sweden." — SmoUetfa  VoUaire,  vi,  187.  "  That  faction  in  England 
who  most  poweriully  opposed  his  arbitrary  pretensions." — Mra.  MacamJay'a  Biat.,  iii,  21.  "  We 
may  say,  'the  crowd,  wAo  was  gmngtqtthe  street' " — Cobbetes  Gram.,  ^  204.  "Such members 
of  the  Convention  who  fhrmed  this  Lyoeum,  as  bare  sabsoribed  this  Conditatioa'*— ^ow-TM 

UiTDER  Notb  T. — Gokfusioit  of  Sesshs. 
"The  poasesBor  shall  take  a  particolar  form  to  show  its  casa"— ZtriAom'f  Oram.,  p.  63.  "Of 
wfaidi  reasons  the  prmo^Ml  one  that  no  Noon,  property  so  called,  imjdieB  its  own  Preaenoe." 
—Harri^a  Berma,  p.  76.  "  Boston  is  a  proper  ncnm,  which  distingoishes  it  ftom  other  cities."— 
Siaibom's  Gram.,  p.  22.  "  Conjunction  meuis  union,  or  joining  together.  It  ia  ased  to  join  or 
unite  either  words  or  sentences."— p.  20.  "  The  word  tate^tion  means  threnm  among. 
It  is  intenjpersed  among  other  words  to  express  sodden  or  strong  emoticm.  "—/&.,  p.  21.  "/» 
daed,  or  in  very  deed,  may  better  be  written  s^iarately,  a8tiu7fiimietly%rere.''~airdeU'«  Onrn^ 
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12iD0,  p.  89.  "Alexander,  on  the  contrwy,  is  a pertioular  tuuoe^  and  is  restricted  to  distingoiah 
bim  alone." — Jamieeoii'a  Slut.,  p.  26.  "As  an  indicatioa  that  nature  itself  had  changed  bo- 
ooQn&" — Sist.  of  America,  p.  9.  "Of  removing  fK>tn  the  United  States  and  her  terntoiies  tho 
ftee  people  of  colour." — Jen^er.  "  So  that  may  be  said  not  to  have  their  proper  eound." — 
Weiker's  JBL  SpdUng'Sook,  p.  10.  "  Are  we  to  welconto  the  loathsome  harlot,  and  introduce  it 
to  our  ctuktien?" — Maitisriws  Sermmu,  p.  167.  "The  first  qoeetion  is  tiiia,  'Is  reputable,  na- 
ticHjal,  and  present  use,  which,  ibr  brevity's  sake^  I  shall  hereafter  simply  denominate  good  ua^ 
always  tmifbrm  in  her  dcciSKms?" — Campb^s  Jihet.,  p.  171.  "Time  is  always  masndine^  on 
account  of  its  mighty  e£Qcacy.  Virtue  is  feminine  ttom  its  beauty,  and  its  being  the  object  of 
lo^" — Miirray'g  Gram.,  p.  3T;  Slair't,  126;  Savbonia,  189;  Emmon^a,  13;  Puintm'a,  26; 
JM;'«,57;  IngeradUa,  Greeiiieaf^s,  2\.  See  also  .Btotyr  .AAdl,  pi  7  6.  "  When  yoti  speak  to 
a  person  or  tlmtg,  it  is  in  the  second  person." — BarHe^a  HSoamaL,  Fart  ii,  p.  27.  "  You  now  know 
the  noun,  for  it  means  name."— Aii  "T.  What  do  you  see?  P.  A  book.  T.  Spell  it  "—A 
W.  Greece  Gram.,  p.  12.  "3!  What  do  you  see  now?  P.  Twobooks.  T.  Spell  them."— /&u£. 
"  If  tbe  United  States  lose  her  ri^its  as  a  natkm."— id&sralor,  Td.  be,  p.  24.  "  When  a  pwB«L 
ortbiogisaddrasBedorspcAento^ftiflinthsBocoDdpeiwm.'*— .fVW«^^  "when 
apetBon  or  thing  is  tpdien  of;  it  is  in  the  Aird  person."— iMii  "The  ox,  that  Roughs  the 
ground,  has  the  same  plural  termination  also,  oxen:" — Buckets  CUuaieai  Grata.,  p.  40. 
"Hul,  happy  States!  thine  Is  the  Uinfiil  seat, 
Whsfs  natova's  gifts  and  art's  improvementg  meet." 

Etubit:  Cbfamfi/OA  Onotor,  p.  289. 

UnsB  Nora  YL— Tbk  BKunra  THAT. 

(1-)  "This  Is  the  most  nasftil  art  whkli  men  possGsa.**— ifirn^'*  Key,  Svo,  p.  275.  "The 
eariioBt  accotmts  which  liistory  e^ves  us  ooncemins  all  nations,  bear  testimony  to  &ctB." — 
Btair*9  ShA,  p.  379 ;  Janaeaon%  300.  "Hr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  r^ular  in- 
quiry" [into  the  pleasures  taste.} — Miir'a  BheL,  p.  28.  "One  of  the  flr^  who  mtroduced  it 
was  Montesquieu." — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  126.  "  Maasillon  is  perliaps  the  most  eloquent  writer 
of  sermons  which  modem  times  have  produced." — Blair'a  liJiei.,  p.  289.  "The  greatest  barber 
who  erer  lired,  is  onr  guiding  star  and  prototype." — Harfa  Figaro,  Na  6. 

**Wben  preporitiona  are  safcjcrfned  to  nouns,  they  are  'generally  the  some  which  are  sub- 
jdned  to  the  verbsj  fh>m  which  the  noons  are  derived." — PrieaUey'a  Oram.,  p.  187.  *'The  same 
proportions  which  are  agreeable  in  a  mod^  are  not  agreeable  In  a  large  Imilding  " — Siames,  EL 
cf  Grit,  a,  343.  "The  same  ornament^  which  wo  admire  in  a  private  apartment  ore  unseemly 
in  a  temple."— JA»TBy*<  Oratn^  p.  IS8.  "The  samo  whom  Jdm  saw  also  In  the  sun.' — JABOn, 
R  L.,  B.  iii,  L  623. 

(3.)  "  Who  can  ever  be  easy,  who  is  reproadied  with  his  own  ill  condoct  7" — TJumaa  d  Kampis, 
p.  72.  "Who  is  she  who  comes  ck)tfaed  in  a  robe  of  green?" — laat.,  p.  143.  "Who  who  has 
cdtbw  sense  or  dTility,  does  not  panssiTa  the  vilouas  cS  pn^anityf ' 

(4.)  "The  second  prason  denotes  the  person  or  thing  which  is  spoken  to." — Compendium  in 
Eir^iatrCa  Oram.  "The  third  pwson  denotes  the  person  or  thing  which  is  spoken  of" — Ibid. 
"  A  paaave  verb  denotes  action  recaved  or  endu;-ed  by  the  person  or  thing  whi^  is  its  nomioa- 
tiva." — Ibid,  and  Oram.,  p.  167.  "  The  princes  and  states  who  bad  nefi^ected  or  favoured  the 
growth  of  this  power." — BoUngbroke,  on  Siskiry,  p.  222.  "  The  nommative  exfvesses  the  name 
of  the  penon  or  thing  which  acts,  or  which  is  the  subjeet  of  discourse." — SUey'a  Oram.,  p.  19. 

(6^)  "  Anthors  who  deal  in  lot^  sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  faulty." — Mair'a  BheL,  p.  108. 
^'Writers  who  deal  in  loi^ sentences,  are  very  apt  to  bo  faulty." — Mtrray'a  Gram.,  p.  313.  *"th6 
tuutor  gender  denotes  objects  whidi  are  neither  male  nor  female." — Merehant'a  Gj'am,,  p^  26. 
"The  neuter  gender  denotes  things  whidi  have  no  sex." — Eirkham'a  Compmdivm.  "Nouns 
which  denote  objects  neither  male  nor  fbmale,  are  of  the  neuter  gender." —  Wdla'a  Gram.,  1st  Ed., 
p.  49.  "  Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long  bmiliar,  make  too  fidnt  an  impresaion  to  give 
an  agreeable  exercise  to  our  fecultaes." — Bbxa-'a  BAeL,  p.  60.  "  Cases  which  custom  lias  left 
dobioos,  are  certainly  within  the  grammarian's  province." — Murray^a  Oram.,  p.  IC4.  "Substan- 
tives which  end  in  «ry,  s^ufy  action  or  habit." — Jb.,  p.  132.  "Aft»  all  whidi  can  be  done  to 
mdw  the  dcAnitioDsand  rules  of  grammar  aonuate,"  Ao— -/fi^  p.  86.  "FossUdy,  all  wldch  I 
have  said,  Is  known  and  tanght"— .i.  &  JohMon'a  Plan  <^  a  Diet.,  p.  16. 

(6.)  "It  is  a  BtroT^  and  manly  style  whkh  sliould  chiefly  I>e  studied." — Blair's  Rkei,  p.  261. 
"  It  is  this  which  chiefly  makes  a  diviaon  appear  ncnt  and  elegant"- — lb.,  p.  313.  "  I  hope  it 
is  not  I  with  whom  lie  is  displeased." — Murray'a  Key,  B.  17.  "When  it  ia  thia  alone  which 
renders  the  sentence  obscure." — OcanpbdTa  Bhet.,  p.  242.  "Thu  sort  of  fbll  and  ample  asser- 
tion, '  it  is  th*$  whidi,'  is  fit  to  he  used  when  a  pr(^)owtion  of  importance  is  laid  down." — Bkur'a 
Xut.,  p.  197.  "9ie  ia  the  penon  whom  I  understood  it  to  have  been."  Soe  Mwmqfa  Gram., 
p.  181.  "Was  ft  thon,  or  the  wind,  who  shnt  the  doarV'—Inet.,  p.  143.  "It  was  not  I  who 
Bhot  it"— 76. 

(7.)  "  He  is  not  the  person  who  it  seemed  he  was."— Jfbmtp's  Oram.,  p.  181 ;  Ingeraiffa,  p. 
147.  "He  is  really  the  person  who  he  appeared  to  be." — Same.  "She  is  not  now  the  woman 
whom  they  represented  her  to  have  been." — Sarw.  "An  only  child,  is  one  who  has  neither 
brother  nor  riatw;  a  (^d  alone^  la  one  wbo  a  left  by  iXa^"—Saii*a  ^uL,  ^  98;  /amf6*on'^ 
71:  Mmray'a  ffravk,  808. 
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Ufdcb  Kon  VTL — Rilitivk  Cumm  CoKnoRDi 

(1.)  *'  A  Sabstantire,  or  Noun,  ia  the  name  of  ft  thing ;  of  whaterer 
to  BuMst,  or  of  which  we  haTO  any  notion." — towWa  Oram^  p.  lA  (2.)  "  A  Babstanttve  or 
noun  is  tho  name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  noticML" — L.  Marraj/'i 
Oram.,  p.  21  \  Alger'8,  16;  Bacon's,  9;  E.  Devis't,  8;  A.  Flints,  10;  fbOeer's,  6;  BdmUtt's,  9; 
IngergolTt,  14;  Merchant's,  2b;  iW^  16;  A  Putnam's,  10;  BandB,  9;  RusadTa,  9 ;  T.  Smitk% 
12 ;  and  others.  (3.)  "A  subataotive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  my  peraon,  place,  or  tiling  Mat 
floats,  or  which  we  out  hare  an  idea." — FirotCt  MX.o/  E.  Oran^  p.  6.  (A)  **  A  noun  is  the 
name  of  aajtl^  that  exis^  or  of  which  we  form  an  ides."— flaUscvf  Oram^  p.  37.  (S.)  'VA 
Noun  is  the  name  oC  any  person,  place,  object  or  thing,  that  exists,  or  whidi  we  may  con- 
ceire  to  exist"~Z>.  G.  Alleles  Orammatie  Guide,  p.  19.  (6.)  "  The  name  6£  every  thing  that 
exists,  or  of  which  we  cim  fbim  any  notion,  is  a  noun." — Jnal^s  Mwrof/'s  Grartu,  p.  56.  (7.) "  An 
aU.^ry  is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  an  other  that  resembles  it,  and  which  is  made 
to  stand  lor  il" — Murray's  Gram^  p.  341.  (8.)  "Had  he  e^bited  such  sentences  as  oontaioed 
ideas  inapplicable  to  young  minds,  or  whidi  were  of  a  trivial  or  injurious  nature." — Murray's  Oram., 
Vol  ii,  p.  T.  (9.)  "  llaa  would  have  others  obey  him,  even  his  own  kind :  but  he  will  not  ob^  God, 
that  ia  so  much  above  him,  and  iriio  made  blm." — Penn's  Maxims.  (10.)  "  But  what  we  may  con- 
sider bere^  and  whldi  few  Persona  bare  taken  Notioe  ot,  is,"  its.—BrigMimd't  Oram^  p.  IIT. 
(11.)  "  The  ComiHler  has  not  inserted  mdi  verbs  as  are  irregular  only  in  femiHar  writing  or  dis- 
course, and  whidi  are  improperiy  terminated  by  t,  instead  ol  ed." — Murray't  €hmn^  p.  107; 
Fiak's,  81;  HairCs,  68;  ^tgenoWs,  104;  Merchenta,  63.  (13.)  ** The  lemafnhig  parts  of  qwedi, 
which  ore  called  the  indedbaUe  part^  or  that  admit  of  no  variatkma,  will  Dot  detMnukng;"— 
Blair's  HKet^  p.  64. 

Ukpss  Nora  WL—tBrn  Bzlxtttb  axd  PsEPoemoK. 

" In  tlw  tompffiT  of  mind  he  was  tiien." — Addison,  ^>eet.,  No,  64.  "To  bring  them  into  the 
condition  I  am  at  present" — Speet,  No.  620.  "In  the  posture  I  lay." — Su^s  OvSivtr.  "In 
the  sense  it  is  B(xnetime8  taken." — Barday's  Works,  i,  627.  "  Tools  and  utenstb  an  aakl  to  be 
right,  when  they  serve  for  the  uses  they  were  made." — Cbfiter'a  Antoninm,  p.  99.  in  the 

extreme  danger  I  now  am,  I  do  not  imitate  the  behaviour  of  those,"  fta — OoldtmWCs  Greece^  \ 
193.  "  News  was  brought,  that  Darius  was  but  twen^  miles  from  the  plaoe  they  then  were." — 
/&.,  ii,  113.  "Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  contmued  four  days  in  the  place  he  then  was." 
— IIl,  ii,  113.  "To  read,  in  the  best  manner  it  is  now  taught" — I*.  Murray's  Gram.,v-  216. 
"  It  may  be  expedient  to  give  a  few  dire<Ai(»is  as  to  the  manner  it  should  be  studied." — HaSod^s 
Oram.,  p.  9.  "  Farticiptes  are  words  derived  from  TeriM^  and  convey  an  idea  of  the  acting  of  an 
agent,  or  the  soObring  of  an  object,  with  the  time  U  hafipeaa."-~-Alta.  MMrray'a  Gran.,  p.  60. 

*«  Had  I  but  aerv'd  my  God  with  half  the  leal 
I  aerv'd  my  long,  he  would  not  En  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." — &aulies  of  Shak^  pL  1T3. 

Uhdbb  Notb  IX.— Adtsbbs  fob  RiuTivxa. 

"  In  compooticnis  where  pronundation  has  no  {dace."— Blotr's  ShtL,  p.  101.  **  Tb^  framed  a 
proteetation,  where  they  repeated  their  daimg." — Smn^a  Hist.  "  Whidi  have  reference  to  Sub- 
stances, where  Sex  never  had  existence." — Barria's  Hermes,  p.  43.  "  Whidi  denote  Bubstanoes 
where  sex  never  had  existence." — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  88;  F^a,  67.  "There  is  no  rule  given 
how  troth  nU7  be  firand  out"- Wafiter'a  FUrtt^  p.  160.  *<Tbe  nature  of  the  ot]$ecta  whence 
they  are  takea"— Aoir'f  JBML,  p^  186.  "  That  darimeaa  of  character,  when  we  can  aee  no  heart." 
—Murray'a  Key,  Syo,  pt  236.  "The  atatea  where  they  negotiated."— Jbmi«v>  B^e»-Lettr«a,  p. 
159.  "  Tin  the  motivee  whence  men  act  be  known." — BeatHe'a  Moral  Scienoa,  p.  262.  "  He  as- 
signs tho  principles  whence  their  power  of  pleasing  flowa." — Bfotr**  RheL,  p.  19.  "But  I  went 
on,  and  so  finished  this  History  m  tiiat  toim  as  it  now  appears." — SeweFs  Prtfaee,  p.  t.  "By 
prepositions  we  express  the  cause  why,  the  instrument  by  wliich,  whoewitii,  or  the  manner  bow 
a  thing  is  dona" — Alee.  Murra^a  Oram.,  p.  128 ;  John  Bum's,  131.  "They  are  not  auch  in  the 
language  whence  they  are  derirod." — 2bum*«  AneiysiB,  p.  13.  "I  find  it  very  hard  to  pwauade 
several,  that  their  passions  are  affected  by  words  from  whence  tiwy  have  no  idna.** — ^AirJb^  on  Ae 
SvhUme,  p.  95.  "The  known  end,  then,  why  we  are  traced  In  a  state  of  ao  modi  baa- 
ard,  and  difftoul^i  is  our  inqmvemout  in  virtue  and  piety."— Aifler'f  Anal^  p.  109. 

"  Tet  such  his  acts,  as  Gredcs  unborn  shall  tell. 
And  corse  the  battle  where  their  fhthers  feU."— JL,  B.  :^  1.  61. 

UsDEB  Note  X — ^Repeat  the  Nouir. 
"Youth  may  be  thoughtfbl,  but  it  is  not  very  commim." — WeMer'r  EL  apdHag-Bodt,  p.  86. 
"  A  proper  name  is  that  given  to  one  penan  or  thing." — BarOetea  SAool  Mamai,  ii,  27.  "  A 
common  name  is  that  ^ven  to  many  things  dt  the  same  sort" — Snd.  "Ttiiz  rule  is  often  vio- 
lated; some  instanoes  of  which  are  annexed." — Murraiffa  Oram.,  p.  149 ;  IngeraoWa,  237.  "Ibis 
ia  altogether  careleae  writing.  It  rendera  s^Ie  often  obacor^  ahrays  embairassed  and  indegMit" 
—Blair'a  lOeL,  p.  106.  "Evoy  invcrskm  vrtdcfa  la  not  goromed  by  thia  rule,  wOl  be  diareliahed 
by  every  one  of  taste."— fames,     of        \^    "    pnpc  diphthong  la  ^t  fai  trtudi  both 
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ttie  vowels  are  sounded." — H'orray's  Gram.,  p.  9 ;  A^'a,  11 ;  Bacon's,  8 ;  Ma-cJtanCa,  9 ;  £RIetr'<) 
3 ;  and  others.  "  An  improper  Diphthmg  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the  two  Towels  is  sounded." 
— Xenttie'a  Otottl,  p.  5.  "Abn^am,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  hia  descendants,  are  called  Hebrews." — 
Wood's  Did.  "  Ev&ry  word  in  oar  lacguaffe,  of  more  than  one  sjrll^le,  has  one  of  them  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  in  this  manner." — Murrof/'a  Oram.,  pL  236.  "Two  consonants  proper  to 
%e^-a  a  word  must  not  be  separated ;  aa,  &-ble,  stf-fles.  Bat  when  they  oome  between  two  vow- 
da  and  are  such  aa  cannot  begin  a  word,  tb^mtut  be  divided;  as,  ut-most^  nn-der."— it.,  p^  22. 
"  Bhall  the  intdle^  akme  feel  no  pleasures  fn  its  energy,  when  we  allow  them  to  the  groescst  en- 
ergies of  appetite  and  sense  ?*'~^^AifTu'j  Sbttmb,  p.  298  ^  Afwruy's  GrtL/itiw,  289.  "^o  man  liath 
a  propensity  to  vioe  as  sudi :  on  the  contrary,  a  wicked  deed  disgusts  him,  and  makes  him  abhor 
tiie  author." — Ktxmea,  EL  of  Cril,  i,  66.  "  The  same  that  belong  to  nouns,  belong  also  to  pro- 
nouns."—  Gnenkafa  Oram.,  p.  8.  ""What  is  Language?  It  is  the  means  of  communicating 
tiwughts  from  one  U>  anotlkW."-~0.  R  Peirce'a  Oram^  p.  16.  "  A  umplo  word  is  that  which  is 
not  made  up  of  more  thui  one.'* — AdanCa  Oram,,  4ti  Oo^a,  p.  4.  "A  compound  word  is 
tttat  whidi  ii  made  iq>  of  two  or  more  words."— A.  "when  a  aqjunotion  is  to  be  aui^ilied,  it 
is  called  Aiqmdeton."— .Adom't  Gram^  p.  23B, 

Uhdbb  Kotb  XL — 'Plaob  of  tiib  Rblatite. 
"JA  gives  a  meaning  to  words,  which  they  would  not  have." — Jfwray'a  Gram^  p.  344.  "Theie 
are  many  words  in  the  English  language,  tifiat  are  Bometimcs  used  aa  ac^jectiTes,  and  sometimes 
as  adTerfos." — Jb,,  p.  114.  "Whidb  do  not  more  effectually  show  the  varied  intentiooB  of  the 
mind,  than  the  auxiliaries  do  which  are  used  to  form  the  potential  mood." — Jb.,  p.  67.  "These 
accents  make  different  impresaons  on  the  mind,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  following  specula- 
tion."— Kamea,  EL  of  OriX.,  ji,  108.  "And  otiiers  very  much  difl^red  from  the  writer's  words, 
to  whom  they  were  aBcribed."~-Ai^  to  ZAiy't  Oram.,  p.  xil  "  Where  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sense  whic*  requires  tiio  last  soand  to  be  elevated,  an  eaay  fall  will  be  proper.'*— ifiirray'«  Grean., 
Y6L  i,  p.  250 ;  BtiUiona'a  E  Oram.,  167.  "There  is  an  ellipds  of  the  verb  in  the  last  clause, 
whkih,  when  you  supply,  you  &ud  it  neceasazy  to  use  the  adverb  not" — CiinnpMPf  AfteC,  p.  176 ; 
Mtaray'a  Oram.,  368.  "  Study  is  mngnlar  nnmbra',  because  its  nominative  /  is,  with  which  iC 
agreee." — Smiih'a  New  Gram.,  p.  22.  "John  is  the  person,  or,  thou  art  who  is  in  error." — 
WrigMa  Oram^  p.  136.  "For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  iisr  us,  who  knew  no  sin." — 2  Cor., 
T,  2L 

"Take&att^  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  nal  the  aocnser's  lip8."-^filsauA:ai  ^  ShaJapeare,  p.  268. 

TTnnB  Note  XIL— WHAT  ros  THAT. 
"I  had  no  idea  but  what  the  stcoy  was  true." — Brown^a  JnsL,  p.  144.  "  The  post-boy  is  not  so 
weary  but  what  he  can  whistle." — lb.  "  Uo  had  no  intimation  but  what  the  men  were  honest" 
— Jb.  "  Neither  Lady  Haversham  nor  Ui&s  Mildmay  will  over  believe,  but  what  I  have  been 
entirely  to  blame." — See  FiiesQey'a  Gram.,  p.  03.  "I  am  not  satisfied,  but  what  the  integrity  of 
our  Mends  is  more  essential  to  our  welfare  than  their  knowIe^;e  of  the  world." — Ibid,  "^ere 
is,  indeed,  nothing  in  poetiy,  so  entert^ing  or  descriptive^  but  what  a  didactic  writer  of  genius 
may  be  allowed  to  iotroduoo  in  some  part  m  his  wwk." — JSIair'a  SheL,  p.  401.  "  Brasidaa,  being 
Ut  a monse  be  had  catched,  lot  it  slip  out  of  his  fingers:  'No  creature,  (says  he,)  is  so  con- 
temptible bat  what  may  provide  for  fta  own  safety,  if  it  have  courage.' " — ^PLnTABOH:  Kamea,  EL 
^  OriL^  YoL  i,  p.  8L 

TTndee  Notb  YTTT- — AnjEcnns  for  Antkoedent& 
"  In  narration,  Hom^  is^  at  aU  times,  ranaikably  condae^  which  renders  him  lively  and  ^iree* 
able." — Blair's  ShA,  p.  435.  "It  is  usual  to  talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  ^rited  style; 
which  are  plainly  the  characters  c^a  writer's  manner  of  thinkii^." — lb.,  p.  92.  "  It  istoo  vluent 
an  alteration,  if  any  alteration  were  necessary,  which  none  is." — Knight,  on  (he  Greeh  Alphabet, 
p.  134.  "  Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble,  without  which,  there  can  be  no  docility." — 
Berkby'a  Ak^hron,  p.  385,  "  Judas  declared  him  innocent  j  which  he  could  not  be,  had  he  in  any 
respect  deceived  the  disciples." — Porieas.  "  They  supposed  him  to  be  innocent,  wliich  he  certainly 
was  not" — Murray's  Grem.,  ToL  i,  p.  fiO ;  Emmcm^a,  25.  "  They  accounted  him  honest,  which  he 
certiunly  mts  not" — FiikJCa  Oomp,  Gram.,  p.  89.  "Bo  accurate  in  all  you  eay  or  do ;  for  it  is  import- 
ant inidl  the  concerns  of  )ite."-~3rovm'a  InsL,  p.  145.  "  Every  law  suppoeea  the  transgressor  to 
bewic^d;  which  indeed  he  ia,  if  the  law  is  just  "—A.  "To  bo  pure  in  heart,  {nous,  and  be- 
nev(rfent,  wbioh  all  may  be,  ocmstitntes  human  iiaptiaew."—Murray-a  Oram.,  p.  232.  "To  be 
deKtcsmu  in  danger,  Is  a  lirtae;  but  to  court  danger  to  show  it,  is  weakness."— Maxima. 

UlTDBS  lifOTB  XIT. — SlNTENOES  FOR  ANTECEDEIIT& 

"  This  seems  not  bo  allowable  in  prose ;  which  the  foUowing  erroneous  examples  will  demon- 
strate."— Murray'a  Gram.,  p.  175.  "The  accent  is  Imd  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a  word ;  wliich 
is  fiivourablo  to  the  melody."— Konws,  EL  of  Grit,  ii,  86.  "  Every  line  consists  of  ten  syllables, 
Ave  short  and  five  long ;  fiwn  which  there  are  but  two  eiceptionB,  both  of  them  rare." — lb.,  ii, 
89.  "The  Boldiers  refhsed  obedience,  which  has  been  explained." — Nixon's  Parser,  p.  128. 
**Cftsar  overcame  Pompey,  wliidi  was  lamented."- J&   "  The  crowd  hailed  William,  which  was 
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•xpected."-^  "The  tribuoM  roiisted  Sc^o,  which  wu  anticiptfed.''— A.  "Tbe  oeoaon  re- 
proved vice,  whidi  wu  adaured."— A.  "The  geoenls  neglected  disoipliiM,  which  hM  been 
waved." — A  "  Thoe  would  be  two  DominattTM  to  tbe  TOrb  was,  which  ia  impnfwn"— \AAm*a 
ZoL  (Trank.  p.  203 ;  OotiU*^  SOS.  **Hii  fKend  b(m  ttie  abwe  very  patiflDtl;;  whid)  aerved  t» 
iocnese.  his  rudeaeSB:  it  produced,  at  length,  contempt  and  inaoleoce." — Murraif*  GruoL,  VcA. 
i,  pk  60;  EmmoM\  26.  "Aluioat  all  compousded  ■entADcei^  are  nwre  or  leas «l%ticali  aoow 
examples  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the  diBcruit  parts  o(  »ee^"— Jfurra|r'«  Criwu,  p.  217; 
Qm\  90  :  R.  C.  SmiMt,  180 ;  Jiigenoirs,  163 ;  JUHt,  lU ;  J.  JC  AAum'^  131 ;  WtU%  ISO ; 
WtbFa  Mp.  31^ 

TTinm  Non  ZV.— Banus  na  FMsioinr. 

"In  tUngs  of  Nature's  wutonanahip,  whether  wo  regard  th«r  intenial  or  •xtsnal  itrwture, 
beauty  and  deai^  are  equally  coospNaous." — Katnea,  EL  Orit^  i,  a6&.  "  It  puzzles  tbe  reader, 
by  making  him  doubt  whether  the  word  ouj^t  to  be  taken  in  ita  proper  or  figurative  sense. 
Jo.,  ii,  231.  "  Neither  my  obUgationB  to  the  muses,  aos  expectations  from  them,  are  so  great."— 
Oowlejf'a  Prr/aee.  "  The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  tbe  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  FenisbuiKh  and 
Tidaity." — jAberaioTj  iz,  69.  "  ICeaning  taste  in  its  figurative  as  well  as  pn^ter  sense." — Kamea, 
El  of  OriL,  ii,  360.  *'  Every  measure  in  whidt  dther  your  petstnial  or  pc^tioal  character  is  cod- 
oemed."  Jwnfas,  Let  iz.  AJedou^  righteous  God  has  often  punished  such  in  themselves  or 
ofl^ring;''— JMw^  p.  179.  "  Hcooe  thelrdnl  and  rsUpoua  history  sn  iiiBeHuraU&"--Jffibiaii*tf 
Akh,  i,  T.  "Esan  thus  caralesstjr  threw  away  both  his  dvfl  and  reUgious  mheritaace." — i, 
31.  "This  intelligenoe  excited  not  only  oar  hopea^  hut  fean  Ukewise."— JlstidM**  Oram.,  p.  170. 
"  In  what  manner  oar  defect  of  priBci{rie  and  ruling  manoen  have  compkrtsd  the  ndn  of  ti»  na- 
tional siHiit  of  nnioo."— Z&xw»'t  EBUmaU,  i,  77.  "  Oonsidering  ber  deeoeot  eonnexion,  and 
present  intarcoutse." — ITabttor's  Ema^  pt  W.    "Hisown  and  wife^  waidrobe  arep«dK«d  np  in 


UmtKB  Noim  ZTI. — CHiKOE  the  Antioxdeht, 

"  The  sound  of  s  end  » long,  ia  their  duo  dogreas,  will  be  preserved,  and  elearly  ^sMngnMiad." 
—Mvrray'a  Gram^  Sva,  p.  342.  "  If  any  person  should  b«  incluied  to  think,"  fta,  "tbe  utthor 
takes  the  liber^  to  suggest  to  ttwm."  4o. — iJt,  JV^.,  ^  iv.  ''Aodhe  walked  in  all  the  wa^  of 
Asa  his  Ather;  be  turned  not  addo  fVom  it" — 1  Kiii^  xxii,  43.  "If  ye  from  your  hearts  for- 
give sot  every  one  his  brother  their  trnspaimnn"  Ifntf,  xi^  85.  **  Koboify  ever  &nciod  th^ 
wore  Blighted  by  him,  or  had  tbe  ooorage  to  thhtk  themselveB  his  betters." — CoUier'a  Anionima, 
p.  8.  "  And  Rebekf^  took  goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest  son  Esau,  which  were  with  ber  in  the 
house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob  her  younger  son." — Gen.,  xxvii,  16.  ~"  Where  all  the  attantioo 
of  man  is  given  to  their  own  indulgenca"-— .^h2ur<n'«  Sermoiu,  p.  181.  "  The  idea  of*  ^foAtr  ia 
a  notum  superinduced  to  tbe  substance^  or  man— let  man  be  what  it  wilL" — Lotte's  Bmt^y  i,  219. 
"  LaavinK  every  one  to  do  as  they  Kit"— AiFcItqr'«  WorkM,  1,  460.  "  Each  body  peribraied  his 
part  handnnely."— FUata  Gram^  p.  16.  "Tlii«  block  of  marUe  lesta  on  twoU^^  of  aton& 
ooond  tooethn  witii  lead,  whidi,  faowevor,  has  not  ^evented  flie  Arabs  fttm  Ibrdng  out  iDTeral 
of  them.*WMer  <md  Ibz's  Oram^  Fart  f,  pi  72. 

"  Love  giveB  to  ereiy  power  •  doaUe  powv, 
Above  their  flinotiooB  and  their  offices."— ^SAoitpoeirc. 

BULE  XL— PRONOUNa 

When  the  antecedent  is  a  collective  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  ^u- 
lality,  the  Pronoun  must  agree  with  it  in  the  plural  number :  as,  "The 
council  were  divided  in  their  sentiments." — "  The  Christian  world  are 
beginning  to  awako  out  of  their  slamber." — 0.  Simeon.  "  Whatever 
Adam's  ^sterity  lost  throngh  htm,  that  and  more  they  gain  in  Ohiist." 
— t/".  Phtpps. 

"  To  this,  one  pathway  gently-winding  leads, 

Where  inarch  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  heads." 

—Pope,  Miady  B.  xviii,  1.  657. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  XL 

Obs.  1. — The  ccdlective  notm,  or  noun  of  multitude,  being  a  name  that  dgmfies  many,  may  in 
general  be  taken  in  either  of  two  waya^  according  to  the  intmtion  at  tbe  user:  that  ia,  either 
with  reference  to  the  aggngaU  as  one  thii^,  in  wUch  sense  it  will  accord  with  the  neut^  pro- 
noun it  or  wluch ;  or  wLUi  reference  to  the  individvab,  bo  as  to  accord  with  a  plural  pronoun 
thg]/,  theiTf  thm,  or  who,  masculine,  or  feminioe,  as  the  Individuals  of  Ha  assemblage  may  happen 
to  be.  The  noun  itself  b^g  literally  nngular  both  in  form  and  in  &ct,  has  not  anfrcqucntly 
soaie  arHoIe  or  affective  befbre  it  that  im^  uni^ ;  so  that  tiu  hiteipratation  of  tt  in  a  plural 
sense  by  the  pronoun  or  verb,  was  perhaps  not  improporiy  regarded     tbe  old  grairaasrtana  aa 
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m  BTMnpte  of  the  flgnre  ayflyto:  •■,  ''I^Mvfy  sbookl  nidt«ni7  mdlTidnal  of  ajw«4i^  H  Oqr 
■n  ihare  one  oommoa  nature.*' — Spectator,  Ka  287. 

"  Thm  mg'd  the  cUaf ;  «  ^OMrMw  frwp  mMon^ 
Who  ipnad  Aeir  baokl«n  uid  arfMniM  Akr  tipmi%.^'-^PBpe,  Siad,  B,  xi,  L  120. 

On  1^— Mw  of  our  grammMwiM  t».y,  "Whnt  •  nonaof  moMtadeiB  preceded  ln-ad^n(- 
tive  word,  which  dearly  limita  the  Muse  to  an  aggregate  with  an  idea  of  unity,  (t  reqtmvs  a  verb 
and  pronomt  to  agree  with  it  in  the  singiidar  nnmber."-»Jfiim^'«  Omm^  p.  163 ;  iHfftrsolCa,  HO ; 
liak's,  112 ;  tbmlef'a,  528.  Bat  tbia  principle,  I  Mpr^wd,  cannot  be  tostained  an  appeal  to 
geoffiial  naaf^  The  instancefl  m  practice  are  not  few,  in  which  both  these  senses  are  clearly  iu- 
&cated  with  regard  to  the  same  noun ;  aa,  "  Each  HovM  shall  keep  a  journal  of  ita  pToceedingn, 
and  from  time  to  time  publUi  the  sanw^  ezsepling  such  parts  as  may  in  iheir  judgement  require 
■ecrecy."— CbM^ihiifai  Si»  Unitti  Statet,  Art.  1,  8ea  5.  **  I  mean  Oiat  pari  of  monkiod  vho 
atv  blown  by  ttw  name  oif  women^s  men,  n-  htMOiP—Addiaon,  Sped,,  Na  686.  "  w(  of  men 
viho  art  o(KomoD  enough  in  the  world." — Rid.  "It  is  vain  tcstapoopie  to  expect  to  be  free,  un- 
less ihty  are  first  willing  to  be  Virtooua"—  Wa^daaSa  HonU  &Mnee,  p.  397.  "  Fw  this  peck's 
heart  fs  waxed  gross,  and  Aetr  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  titeir  tyea  Siq/  have  dosed." — Maii^ 
xiii,  16.  "  This  enemy  bad  now  enlaj^;ed  Oew-  codbdnaoiy,  ADd  iiiaide  Aemtebiet  more  fismidable 
than  befim."— of  ^ntowuuM,  p.  62. 

"  Thus  from  the  tents  tho  fervent  kfvm  Moonw; 
fio  load  Aeir  clamour,  and  so  keen  their  arms."— Ajm^  lUad,  B.  xri,  L  820. 

Obs.  S.— ICost  cdledive  nouns  at  the  neuter  gender,  may  take  the  regular  plural  fimn,  and  be 
nfiresented  byaprononn  in  the  third  person,  ptura^  neater;  "Ihe  nafion*  will  enibrco  their 
lavs."  TUB  oonstruotton  otHnes  under  Rule  lOtii,  as  does  ate  tin  singolar,  "The  nation  will  en- 
fiiioe  ik  laws;"  ibr,  in  either  case,  the  agreeawnt  is  entirely  literal.  Half  of  Murray's  Rule  Itb 
is  tber^ire  twedlesa.  To  Rale  11th  above,  tiiere  are  properly  no  exceptions;  because  the  num- 
ber of  the  pRRioun  It  Itself  the  index  to  the  sense  in  which  &e  antecedent  is  therein  taken.  It 
does  not  fi^w,  however,  but  that  ibae  may  be  vidationa  of  the  rule,  or  of  the  notes  under  it, 
by  the  adoption  of  one  number  when  the  other  would  be  more  coftek^  or  in  better  taste.  A 
collection  of  things  inanimate,  as  a  fleet,  a  heap,  a  row,  a  tier,  a  bundle,  to  seldom,  if  ever,  taken 
distribntively,  with  a  plural  pronoun.  For  a  further  elnddation  of  the  orautnutioQ  of  ctAective 
noDDi^  see  Bule  16tb,  and  tiw  obenvations  under  it 

NOTES  TO  RULE  XL 

NoTS  X. — collectiTO  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  nnitj,  requires  a  p^roconn  in 
die  third  person,  riDgalaTf  neater ;  as,  "  When  a  le^atire  body  makes  laws,  it 
acta  for  itMel/  only ;  but  when  it  makes  grants  or  contracts,  it  acts  as  a  party." — 
Wehtter'a  Staaya^  p.  40.  **  A  civilized  people  haa  no  right  to  violate  it$  solemn 
obligations,  because  the  other  party  is  uncivilized.** — Wayland'i  Moral  Science, 
p.  314. 

Note  n. — When  a  collective  noun  is  followed  by  two  or  more  words  which  must 
each  in  some  aenae  sj^ree  with  it,  uniformity  of  number  is  commonly  preferable  to 
diversity,  and  eqiedaliy  to  such  a  mixture  as  puts  the  aingolar  both  before  and  after 
the  plural ;  aa,  "  27iat  uigenioua  nation  who  have  done  so  much  honour  to  modem 
literature,  potmwea,  in  an  eminent  dq^ree,  the  talent  <rf  nanatioa," — BUdt'a  SkeL, 
pu  m.   Better!  "fsMeA  hot  doM." 

IMPROFRIffnEB  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FAI£B  STKTAX  XISDSR  BITLB  XL 
Urms  thb  Ritlb  rrsELF.— Tsb  Idsi  of  Plosautt. 

**  The  jury  wQl  be  oonfloed  till  it  agrees  on  a  verdict"— £roton'«  JnaL,  p.  146. 

[FoHKULa— Not  pfoMT,  bMUN  tho  pro  noon  jt  ti  of  Uie  rfngnUr  nnmber,  end  doM  not  correetl*  ropreitint 
its  uiteaadait  Hay,  vUeh  U  ■  ocdloeti'n  aona  conve^ng  rmtlier  tha  tdw  of  ptnralltr.  But,  ueimlDg  to  Hnle 
nth,  "WIwaawaBtooodaotliaeallaetlve  amn  floimjiM  tha  Um  <tf  plnnlltT,  Um  pranonn  mut  asraawUi 
it  in  the  planl  nsiabw."  TlianCorB,ICilioaldlMCfav;  Umi,  "The  Jnry  wBlta  eonfliied  till  tiUy  ^TMona 
TartlBl."l 

"  And  mankind  directed  Its  first  cares  towards  the  ne^AfiiL'^—fbrmey'a  SeHes-Lettrea,  p.  1 14. 
"It  is  difScult  to  deceive  a  ftee  peopte  respecting  ita  true  interest" — Life  of  Choir\a  X/J,  p.  67. 
"All  the  vfatnea  of  mankind  are  to  be  counted  upm  a  few  fingers,  but  his  6Mm  and  vices  are 
innumerafale.'' — SurifL  *'  Every  sect  salth,  *  Give  me  liber^:'  but  give  It  hhn,  and  to  bis  power, 
be  wQl  not  yield  tt  to  any  body  else." — OUver  OromweU.  "Behold,  the  people  shall  rise  up  aa  a 
great  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion." — Nmriberg,  xxlii,  H.  "For  all  flesh  bad  cor- 
mpled  his  wm  upon  the  earth."— Om.,  vi,  12.  "  There  bappeoed  to  flw  army  a  very  strango 
aooUen^  wtakii  put  ft  In  p«at  coutanatkm."— ODfabMOA. 
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Uhdsb  Note  L — ^Thb  Idba.  or  Uvttt. 

"  Tho  meeting  went  on  in  tbeir  buginew  u  a  united  body." — Fb^er'a  Rejnri,  I,  69.  "  Every 
religious  association  baa  an  undoubted  right  to  adopt  a  creed  for  themaelves." — Oovid'f  AdveeaU, 
iii,  iOi.  "  It  would  therefore  be  extremely  diflScult  to  raiae  an  inBUireotami  in  that  State  against 
tb«r own  goremment." — WHbsler'a Emyt,  p.  104.  "The  mote  inwhkfa  ftloroeomcan  apiily 
tlieraselTea  to  effecting  a  reforin  in  common  aciioois." — JVw  Tork  l^/eeum.  "  Hath  »  jtatSaa 
chan^  thdr  gods,  wbidi  are  yet  no  gods?"'— t/«rmiiaA,  ii,  11.  "  In  the  hx^  Kfipturea  each  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  is  often  called  hy  the  name  ol  the  patriarch,  from  whom  they  do- 
aconded."— J:  Q.  Adams's  BheL,  ii,  331. 

Undeb  Non  n. — UNiFOBinTT  of  Nuubeb. 
"  A  nation,  by  the  reparation  of  their  own  wroo;^  achieves  a  triumph  more  ^oriooa  tiian  any 
field  of  blood  can  eyer  give." — J.  Q.  Adams.  "  The  Eo^h  oatioo,  from  whidi  we  deaoeoded, 
have  been  gaming  their  Ubertiea  inch  by  indt" — WdMer's  EBtays,  p.  4fi.  "If  aTeaify  Heetiag 
should  undertake  to  alter  its  fundamental  doctrioea,  is  there  any  power  in  die  aociety  to  prereiit 
their  dt^ag  so?" — Fosler^s  Report,  i,  96.  "  There  is  a  g«neratioo  that  curseth  their  bther,  and 
doth  not  Mesa  their  mother." — Proverbs,  xxx,  11.  "  There  is  a  generatbn  that  are  pure  in  tbeor 
own  oyes,  and  jet  is  not  washed  frc«u  their  filthiness." — lb.,  ixx,  12.  "  Ho  haUi  not  bebeld  in- 
iquity in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he  seen  perrerseoesn  in  Israel :  the  Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and 
the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them." — Numb^  xxiii,  21.  "  My  people  hath  fofgotten  me,  they 
have  burnt  incense  to  vanity." — Jer.,  xviii,  15.  "When  a  quarterly  meeting  hath  come  to  a 
Juiljnnent  respecting  any  difference,  relative  to  any  monthly  meeting  belonging  to  them,"  Ac:— 
ExlriKis,  p.  193;  W.  £  IHaeip.,  p.  118.  "  The  nmnbw  of  JTOch  oompodtiona  is  every  d^  incraas- 
ing,  and  appear  to  be  limited  only  by  the  pleamra  or  oonvei^Dcy  of  the  writer." — BooWs  hdrod. 
to  Z^icf.,  pi  37.  "The  cburdi  Christ  hath  the  same  powcrnowas  ever,  and  .-are  led  bythe 
same  Spirit  into  the  same  practices." — Barclay's  Works,  i,  477.  "  The  army,  whom  the  chiahad 
thus  alrandoned,  pursued  meanwhUo  their  mtsorablo  march." — Lockharfa  Kapciecm,  166. 

EULE  XII.— PRONOUNS. 

When  a  Fronoua  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  hj  andf  it 
must  agree  with  them  jointly  in  the  plural,  becauee  they  are  taken  to- 
gjther :  as,  "  Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  com- 
pdsetl." — Strabo  :  Blair's  Bhet,  p.  379.  "  Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  tke^  ^ere  not 
divided."— 2  Sam.,  i,  23. 

"  Rhesus  and  Rhodtus  then  unite  their  rills, 
Caresus  roaring  down  the  stony  hills." — Popey  i7.,  B.  xii,  L  17. 

EzcEPTioir  FiGsr. 

"WTien  two  or  more  auteoedenta  connected  by  and  sm'e  merely  to  describe  one  person  or  tlm^ 
they  aro  either  in  appoaitioQ  or  eqaivalent  to  one  name,  and  do  not  require  a  plural  pronoun ;  M, 
"  This  great  phUoaopher  and  Oaieamaa  continued  in  public  life  till  his  eighty-second  year."—' 
"The  same  Spirit,  lighi,  and  l^e,  whvA  eniigkteMtli,  also  sanctifletb,  and  there  is  not  an  other." — 
i^iTu^n.  "ify  Conatantias  and  Fhtletus  confesseth  me  two  years  cAdeit  when  I  writ  it"— 
Cowl^'s  Frefaee.  "Remember  these,  0  Jacob  and  Israeli  for  tfioa  art  my  snvaat." — laaitA, 
zliv,  21,   "In  thai  atrenglhaoiiatgeaq/ which  rentierd eloquence poweriiiL"---iU(ttr'«  iUet,  p.  263. 

ExcEFno!ir  SEcom 

When  two  antecedents  connected  by  and  are  emphatically  distinguished,  thoy  belwg  to  dif- 
i^nt  [ffc^xMtions^  and,  if  wngular,  do  not  require  a  plural  pronoun ;  as,  "  The  bvUer,  and  wt  the 
baker,  was  restored  to  Au  office." — "Theptwd  man,  and  the  aimer  tao,  shall  have  Ai«  reward."— 
"  3VuA,  and  frvM  on^,  ia  worth  seeking  Ibr  09  own  sake."— "It  is  (A«  amw  in  whidi  the  word  is 
used,  and  not  0to  Istfen  ofwhioh  it  is  composed,  lAoXdeitennAwf  what  is  the  parted  qweoh  to  whkb 
it  belongs."— (5*6^5  Oram^  ^  130. 

ESTEPTION  ThIBD. 

When  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  by  and  are  preceded  by  the  ac^ective  each,  every,  or 
no,  they  are  taken  aqftantely,  and  do  not  require  a  [Jural  pronoon ;  aa,  "  Every  ptatU  aod  every 
tree  produces  others  after  <to  own  kind." — "It  is  the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distreaa  wbicb 
has  attended  your  government"— JtmiiM^  Let  xxxv.  But  if  the  latter  be  a  collective  noun,  the 
pronoun  may  be  plural;  aa,  "  Bach  minuter  and  each  ehurcft  act  aoowding  to  Aeir  own  impres- 
aions."— i>r.  JTOartee. 

OBSERTATIONS  ON  RTTLE  Xn. 
Obs.  1. — When  the  anteoedenta  are  of  t^^real  persons,  the  first  person  ia  pre&ired  to  the 
■eocn^  and  tiieaBOond  to  the  third;      "^An,  and  tton,  aod.^  axe  attadied  to  oir  ooontiy.'*-' 
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"John  and  Otou  are  attached  to  yottr  ooTintiy." — "The  Lord  open  some  light,  and  show  both  you 
and  me  our  iDberitaocor' — Baxter.  "  TAouand  thy  mm  with  thee  skaU  &Mrtbe  iniqmtf  Of  your 
pierthooi"— .Mmftcra,  rviii,  1. 

"  For  all  are  friends  in  he&ven ;  all  ^thful  friends ; 
And  many  fiiendsfaipa  in  fhe  di^s  of  Time 
Begun,  are  lasting  bere^  and  growing  still: 

So  grows  MTf  evermore,  both  Utdra  and  viineJ'—PoUok,  C.  of  7!,  B.  r,  L  336. 

Obb.  2. — ^The  gmder  of  pronoons,  except  in  the  third  pwson  singular,  is  distingaished  onlj 
thnr  antecedents.    In  expreasng  that  of  a  pronoun  wldch  has  antecedents  of  d^^ermt  gendera, 
the  masculine  should  be  preferred  to  the  feminine^  and  the  feminine  to  the  neuter.   The  pamer  ct 
X^li^  should  remember,  that  this  is  a  principle  of  General  Qnuumar. 

Obs  3. — When  two  words  are  taken  separately  as  nominatiTea,  they  ought  not  to  be  united  in 
the  same  seoteoce  as  antecedenta  In  the  following  example,  therefore,  them  should  be  it:  "  The 
flrst  has  ft  leni^  and  the  other  an  asper  over  them.'^—Miiter'a  Gram.,  p.  246.  Better  thus:  "The 
first  baaaleniB  otKrti;  and  the  other  an  a^)«r." 

Obs.  i. — Nouns  that  stand  as  nominatiTes  or  antecedents,  are  sometimes  token  conjointly  when 
there  is  no  coajundion  expressed;  as,  "The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  them- 
selva  primarily  to  the  tmderstanding;  their  direct  aim  is,  to  inform,  to  persuade,  to  instruct" — 
fair's  BheL,  -p.  Ztl.  The  copulative  and  may  here  be  said  to  be  understood,  because  the  verb 
and  the  prcmouus  are  plural ;  but  it  seems  better  tn  geiurcd,  eilher  to  introduce  the  connective 
word,  or  to  take  the  nouns  di^unctively:  as,  "They  have  all  the  cofHousness,  the  fervour,  the  in- 
culcating method,  that  ia  allowable  uid  graceM  in  an  (mtor ;  perhaps  too  much  d  a  writer." 
— Btair'e  BheL,  p.  843.  To  tiii&  however,  there  may  bo  exceptions, — cases  in  which  the  plural 
fiam  is  to  be  psefemd,— espedal^  hi  poeti3r;  a^ 

"lUtii^justtee^  heaTenita^  now fufl  tM- bold, 
When  to  filse  &me  the  ci^ve  heart  ia  sold."— J%vwn,  on  SaUm. 

Obs.  S. — When  two  cu*  more  antecedents  connected  by  and  are  nominally  alike,  one  or  more  of 
tbeui  may  be  mndtntood;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  pronoun  must  still  be  |dural,  as  agredng  with 
all  the  nouns,  whether  expressed  or  implied :  as,  "  But  intellectual  and  moral  culture  ou^t  to 
go  hand  in  hand;  ihey  will  greatly  help  each  other." — Dr.  Weeks.  Here  Oietf  stands  fi>r  tnfeOee- 
tual  euUure  and  morat  cuUurv.  The  following  example  is  incorrect :  "  The  Commanding  and  Un- 
limited Tnode  may  be  used  !n  an  absolute  sense,  oe  without  a  name  or  substitute  on  which  U  can 
depend." — 0.  B.  Feirce'a  Oram.,  p.  80.   Change  it  to  ihey,  or  tmd  to  or.   See  Kote  6th  to  Sole 

leth. 

IMPEOPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
PAUOE  snrrAZ  mmER  bttle  xn. 

PBONOnilB  WITH  AimOEDZNTS  CONBECTED  BT  AXD. 

**  Disoontent  and  softow  manifested  itstf  in  his  oountenanca" — BrotmCa  JnH.,  p.  146. 
[FtmnfM — ^Hirt  p— T" '■  fc— ii—  H«TPim«iwi  fl^^Urf  ai«  diwalu  namber,  Md  doM  not  nartvSyTtign 
Mot  its  two  utteMdimta  ikaimtmt  ud  torme,  wUaa  an  eoDnected  by  and,  wd  taken  oon)olntly.   Bit,  Mcord 

Sta  Knia  ISUi,  ^'Wbn  a  pronMnt  bM  two  tx  mora  ■BteMdonta  eomwetod  \tf  andt  U  UMt  igna  »lQi  tbaa 
l^liitlMptaEd,lMeuiMUu7antak«ntoftther,"  TtunUn,  itm^ttatSA  be  ttwawhw;  ttna.  "Mwon 
.andaDWwmaaMhrtaJttiwiWwilnhlBooimtWMnniL''] 

"  Both  conversation  and  pnblio  speakinff  became  more  dmple  and  plain,  such  as  we  now  fintf 
tb" — Nair'a  RKO.,  p.  59.  ''Idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  he  soflbred  to  proceed,  Ac." — Johnscw: 
Aiesttey'*  Oram^  p.  186.  *'  Avrnd  questions  and  strife;  it  shows  a  busy  and  contentious  dispod- 
tion." —  Wm.  Penn.  "  To  receive  the  gitts  and  benefits  of  God  witli  thankfgiving,  and  witness  K 
blessed  and  sanctified  to  us  by  the  word  and  prayer,  is  owned  by  us." — Barclay's  WorTa,  i,  213. 
"  Both  minister  and  magistrate  are  compelled  to  choose  between  lus  duty  and  his  reputatioa."-^ 
JiaauB,  p.  9.  "  All  the  sincerity,  bnth,  and  faitbAiIness,  or  dispositkm  of  heart  or  conscienco  %^ 
a^iprove  firand  amcBig  rational  creetoies^  necessarily  origbate  ftom  God." — Brown^a  JXeinitj/, 
p.  13.  "Toivlevi^  and  heedlessness,  if  H  continue,  will  pretent  all  substantial  tmprovcment" 
—Bmaria  iuL  p.  147.  "  Poverty  and  obscuri^  will  oppress  him  only  who  csteenia  it  oppres- 
tiro."— lb.  "  6ood  sense  and  refined  polity  are  obvious  to  few,  because  it  cannot  be  discovered 
hot  hy  a  trabi  of  reflection." — lb.  "  Avoid  haughtiness  of  behaviour,  and  affectation  of  manners :  it 
hnplies  a  want  of  solid  merit" — lb.  "If  love  and  unity  continue,  it  will  make  you  partakers  of  ont 
an  othw's  joy." — lb.  "  Sufl'er  not  jealousy  and  distrust  to  enter;  it  will  destroy,  like  a  canker, 
every  germ  of  friendship." — lb.  "  Hatred  and  animoed^  are  inconsistent  with  Christian  charity : 
guard,  tJierebr^  i^:dnst  the  slightest  indulgence  of  it" — lb.  "Every  man  is  entitled  to  liberi;; 
of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  opinion,  if  he  does  not  pervert  it  to  tho  Injury  of  others." — lb. 
"  With  the  azure  and  veimilicHi 
Which  Is  mix'd  fiir  niy  paTilkHL*^4vrm'a  Mturfnd,  p.  9, 

RULE  Xni.— PRONOUNS. 

When  a  Prononn  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  by  or  or  nor. 
it  must  agree  with  them  singly,  and  not  as  if  taken  together :  as,  "  Jame^ 
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[past  hi. 


or  John  will  favour  us  viih  hU  com])aiiv." — "  Keither  wttxHh  nor  honovr 
can  secnro  the  happiness  of  iia  votaries. 
"  What  virtue  or  what  mental  graces 
But  men  unqualified  and  base 

Will  boost  it  tiieir  possession  ?"~Cowp€rj  on  JF^riendship, 

OBSEBVATIOKS  ON  BULB  XIIL 

Obs.  1. — ^When  two  or  more  aitiffular  antecedents  Are  oonoeoted  by  «r  or  nor,  tbe  praootm 
irtudi  represeata  them,  ou^t  ia  general  to  be  Blngular,  becauae  or  and  nor  are  di^onctiTee;  uid, 
to  fbnn  a  oomplote  coooord,  tho  nouns  ou^t  also  to  be  of  the  nme  perwn  and  gender^  that  the 
pnmutm  may  agree  in  all  renactB  vitti  eadt  t€  them.  Bat  when  phreU  noum  an  oonneoted  in 
this  manner,  the  pronoun  wul  vi  ooune  be  plural,  tboof^  U  Mill  agrees  wUb  tbe  aatBeedBntl 
singly;  as,  "  Neither  riehet  nor  hontmra  erer  sati^  Oen-  punoMB."  RnwirtimM  Tfhitn  dUbnot 
oombws  oocur  together,  we  find  tbe  plnial  ooun  put  last,  and  the  praooun  made  jlanl  after  both, 
■yrfn"/  if  tUs  iKnm  is  a  mere  sobstitute  Ibr  tbe  other;  a% 

"miat^s/MMEetoamaB,  orlawi^ 
That  never  oomes  withia  (Aew*  daws." — BiidSbnu. 

Obs.  2. — When  antsoedents  of  dUTomt  persona,  nombera,  or  geodera,  are  coonected  by  or  or 
nor,  Oiey  oaonot  very  propmiy  bo  reinveentad  1^  any  pronoun  that  is  not  ^^ilicable  to  each  of 
them.  The  fijUowiog  uentences  aro  therefore  inaocuntte ;  or  at  least  they  contradict  the  teacfa- 
jngs  of  their  own  authors:  "  Eitlior  tiiou  or  J  am  greatly  mistaken,  in  otir  judgment  on  tliia  snb- 
jeoL" — Jfurray's  p.  181.  "  Tour  diaraoter,  vfaitn  I,  or  my  other  ttfriter,  ma^  now  vahis 
ourwiues  by  (upon)  drawii^." — 3wirr:  Lowth'a  Oram.,  p.  96.  "Either  yoaor  I  wiil  bo  in  our 
plaoo  in  due  time." — Oo<q>er'o  Oram.,  p.  13T.  But  dilftrent  ptvooona  may  tra  so  connected  as  to 
refer  to  such  aotaoedents  takm  sefiarBte^;  aa  "  By  leqi^ring  greater  labour  flmn  Bodi  alow  or 
sbwi,  than  or  rte  or  theg  ars  able  to  peribrin.''— iViinas'ff  Digoat.  Or,  Ifthe  geodv  od^  be 
^S^rwt^ ^ mssadiiie nuty  involn  the ftmiiiiiw In- im  as,  *'ffaBiaD  nute  the <9« of 

Ms  tervant,  or  the  eye  of  his  maid,  that  it  perish,  be  shall  let  him  go  free  fir  Ma  eye's  sdce."— 
&odus,  xxi,  3d. 

Obs.  3. — It  is  however  very  oonunon  to  resort  to  the  plinal  number  in  such  instances  as  the 
foregoing,  bocause  our  plural  pronouns  aro  aliko  in  &U  the  genders ;  aK,  "AVhcn  cither  rmm  or 
woman  shall  aoparate  OumMlvat  to  tow  a  tow  a  Nauuito." — Nvmbtra,  Ti,  2.  '"nten  diatt 
thou  bring  forth  thai  nwM  or  that  wmwn  unto  tliy  gatoe,  and  ahalt  stone  Am  with  sfaKie^  till 
they  dia." — DttU.,  xTii,  6.  "  Not  on  outward  charms  ooold  k»or  the  build  their  pretensions  to 
please." — Opie,  on  Lying,  p.  143.  "  Complimenting  either  mm  or  wofnoa  on  agreeable  quslitieB 
which  ttey  do  not  possoM,  in  hopes  impoeing  on  their  crodiUity." — lb.,  p.  108.  "  AvUitn,  or 
his  (no  mitter  wbioh,)  mU  Oitir  presouted  partridges  and  ftidta."— Ajpiv  Bst.  ii,  L  SO. 
"B^ctuDiog  with  Latin  or  Greek  hexameter,  whiA  orw  the  laae;''— iTaeMi^  A  if  CHL,  i,  ^9. 

"  Did  erer  JVvta^  Jbrttn,  ai^  wAd^ 
Ikansfann  ftsniiHliW  w  ■tnngeljr  as  the  ricfa  T"— ^Apt^  1^  i^  L  ISS. 

Obs.  4.— From  the  obserratioDs  and  examples  abore,  it  be  perodved,  that  Tfaeneverthne 
is  a  difTdreaoo  of  person,  number,  or  gender,  in  antecedents  connected  di^unctively,  there  is  an 
tnberent  difficulty  rospeotlog  the  taim  of  the  pronoun  p^'SCKuL  The  best  mode  of  meetiDg  tUa 
inooDvenience,  or  of  aroiding  it  by  a  diange  of  tho  pbrasecdogy,  may  be  different  on  different  oo- 
cisiom.  Th3  di^unctire  connexion  of  explicit  pronouns  is  the  most  correct,  but  it  saTours  too 
much  of  legal  precision  and  wordiness  to  be  always  elig^e.  Commonly  an  ingenious  mind  may 
invont  some  loetter  expression,  and  yet  avoid  ai^  ^taxi^iaX  anomaly.  In  Latin,  when  nouns 
ere  oonnocted  by  the  oonjunctions  which  oocrespond  to  or  or  nor,  the  pronoim  or  rerb  is  so  often 
made  plural,  thid  no  such  princ^lo  as  that  of  the  fbregtHng  Rule,  or  of  Bule  17th,  is  tauf^t  by 
tlie  common  grammars  of  that  language.  Bow  such  usage  can  bo  logically  right,  however,  it  » 
difficult  to  imagine.  Lowth,  Uurray,  Webster,  and  most  other  English  gmmmarianB^  teach,  tht^ 
"The  conjunction  disjunctive  has  an  effect  contrary  to  that  of  tlio  copulative;  and,  as  the  verb^ 
noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  tho  preceding  terms  taken  separately,  it  must  be  in  the  sngular 
number."— Lowtt'»  Oram.,  p.  75;  Murray's,  151 ;  ChurehOCs,  142;  W.  ABea'a,  133 ;  Lauae% 
83 ;  and  many  others.  If  were  is  any  allowakje  excepticm  to  this  principle,  it  is  for  tbe  adoptkm 
ofthe  plural  when  tho  concord  cannot  be  made  by  any  one  pronoun  ^gular;  as,  "If  iTaloe 
my  fHend's  wife  or  son  upon  account  <^  their  connexion  with  Udl"— JS^msi^  EL  nf  OfrAL,  i,  13. 
"  Do  not  drink  wmo  nor  stnHig  drink,  (hen  nor  thy  erne  with  thee,  when  ya  go  into  &e  tabemade 
ofthe  congregation. " — Levit,  x,  8.  These  examples,  though  they  do  not  atxord  with  the  preced* 
ing  rule,  seem  not  to  bo  susceptible  of  any  change  for  the  better.  Tha«  are  also  some  otho- modes 
of  expresfflon,  !n  which  nouns  thnt  ore  coonected  di^unctively,  may  aftergnwda  be  repreeraited  to- 
gether ;  as  "  Fvppery  Is  a  sort  of  foUy  much  more  conta^i^ous  thak  pedaniry ;  but  as  Asy  lenU 
alike  from  affectation,  they  des^e  alike  to  be  isoecribed."— CkwytklTs  IViO^  pi  21T. 
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DfPROPRIEnES  FOR  COKRECIION. 

PALSB  STNTAZ  UNDEB  BULE  XIIL 
Pbonodhs  ynxa  Antecedektb  cosnbcted  bt  OB  ob  KOB. 
"KriUiOT  prelate  nor  priest  can  j^Te  thor  flocks  any  dedaiTe  eridenco  that  yon  an  kidbl 
paatcHS." — J*.  BroumiM. 

CF<siniLK.— Not  pivgmr,  beewwo  the  pronona  tMr  la  of  tbo  plural  nninber,  uid  does  not  correetl^  reprewnt 
Its  two  uteeedentapreMte  wMiprUtt,  which  tra  eoonected  hj  nor,  and  taken  dli||t>t>cUTelf.    But,  Mcordtng  to 
IWe  19th,  "  When  a  pmwnii  baa  two  or  moro  aDteeedent^  eeauMtad  far  «p  or  fwr,  U  aniit  agm  with  mem 
■iD^y,  and  not      If  taken  tawether."    Theiefore,  tMr  ahonld  be  kU;  mm,    KaMwr  fnUte  Bar  pitot  MO 
Ma  flodu  any  dedatra  ATUactGa  tbat  jaa  are  lawAil  pn>tanL"J 

"  And  is  there  a  heart  of  pareat  or  of  child,  tluit  doee  sot  beat  and  bum  within  them  ?" — 
MiUurin'a  Servuma,  p.  867.  "This  is  Just  as  if  an  eye  or  a  loot  ihoold  demand  a  Balary  for  their 
aerrice  to  the  body." — doSMr'f  Anionmiu,  p.  ITS.  "If  thy  hand  w  thy  foot  ofi«Dd  thee,  cat 
ttem  ofl^  and  cast  them  from  thee."— J«a«.,  xriii,  8.  "  The  same  mi^  aa  vdl  be  said  of  VirgO, 
cr  any  great  autiior,  whose  general  duoacter  will  in&lllbly  ruse  many  casoal  additioRR  to 
reputation." — Fiiptfa  Pn^.  Ut  Bomer.  **  Eitlier  James  or  John,  one  them,  wQl  come."-* 
SmiiKa  New  Gram^  p.  37.  "  Even  a  nigged  rock  or  banen  heath,  though  In  tbemaeWes  din- 
gree&ble,  contribute  by  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  wbol&" — Emnet,  £H.  of  Orit.,  i,  IBS. 
"Tbat  oeithw  Count  Betditeren  nor  MonBtenr  Mesnager  bad  bebared  themaelrea  right  in  this 
aflUr."— i^Mcl,  Ka  481.  **If  an  Aristotle,  a  Pyth^ioras,  or  a  Galileo,  snflisr  &»  tbw  oidnton, 
tiiey  are  'mar^TB."*— OtMpd  <b  ouw  Wiiaeat,  p.  80.  "If  an  oK  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  tbat 
they  die;  tben^  ox  shaQ  be  anrely  atoned." — Eiodas,  xxi,  28.  "Bhewas  catUng  out  to  one 
or  Em  other,  at  eveiy  step^  tbat  a  Habit  war  ensnaring  them." — Db.  Johkbok  :  Mttrray'a  St^ui, 
181.  "  Here  is  a  Tadc  put  upon  Children,  that  neitiier  tliis  Author,  nw  any  other  bare  yet  un- 
dergone themaelrea." — Jolmatm'B  Oram.  Com.,  p.  162.  "  Henoe,  if  an  adjective  or  partidple  be 
aot^oined  to  the  rerb,  when  oS  Ibe  singular  number,  they  will  agree  both  in  gender  and  numbw 
wifi)  the  coUectiye  noun.  "—Adam'*  Lot.  Qnmn^  p.  164 ;  Qovita,  168.  "  And  if  you  can  find  a 
diphth<»]g,  or  a  triphthong,  be  pieesed  to  point  ttiem  out  too." — BueMa  Ciaaaictd  Oram.,  p.  18. 
**  And  if  you  can  find  a  dij^thong,  or  a  triphthong,  a  trisByllable,  or  a  pt^jraj^ble^  p<^t  them  ra* 
Bpectively  out" — lb.,  p.  26.  "  Tfas  blae  reftiges  in  which  the  atbeM  or  the  sceptic  have  in- 
trendied  themselves." — Chrialian  SpecL,  viii,  186.  "  While  the  man  or  woman  tlins  assisted  hj 
art  expects  their  channa  will  be  imputed  to  nature  alone." — ppte,  141.  "When  you  press  a 
watd),  or  pull  a  clodc,  thc^y  answer  yonr  question  with  predaion ;  for  the^  repeat  exactly  the 
hour  of  tbe  day,  and  yon  nefther  non  nor  leas  than  yotf  deaira  to  know."— JbHiytrflli^  m 
Bklory,  pt  102. 

"Not  the  Mogul,  ch-  Oetr  of  UuKovy, 
Kot  Prester  John,  ot  Cham  of  l^prtaiT, 

Are  in  their  honaes  Ifonaroh  nan  tiian  L"— ^Eim:  Brit,  Aeft;  ToL  Ifl,  p.  613. 


CHAPTER  VI.— VEEBS. 

In  this  work,  tbe  syntax  of  Verbs  is  embraced  in  six  consecutive  rules, 
with  the  necessaiy  exceptions,  notes,  and  observations,  under  them; 
h«iGe  this  chapter  extends  from  the  iburteenth  to  tbe  twentieth  role  in 
the  series. 

RULE  XIV.— FINITE  VERBS. 

Every  finite  Verb  must  agree  with  its  subject,  or  nominative,  in  person 
and  number :  as,  "I  know;  thou  hnawst,  or  hnowtet;  ha  hnowa,  or 
iBOU«*A."— The  bird  flies;  the  birds  fiy."  , 

"Oor  fikthns*  fertile  Jidda  by  slaves  arc  tiU'dy 
And  BovM  with  dr^  of  forei;:^  lands  is  jilVd" 

— Botoe's  Xtfcan,  B.  vii,  L  600. 

OBSSBTATIONS  ON  BULE  XIT. 
Obb.  1.— To  this  gmeralmle  fbr  the  verb,  there  are  properiy  m  ageeqitfDaf,'*  and  aD  the  qiealal 
roles  ttat  follow,  which  preaoribe  the  CMioDrd  of  vertn  m  partionlar  iDStanoes,  virtually  aoooid 

*  In  tbeir  MMenlattMM  on  Oe  paraom^  prmatmt,  maunarla&a  aaaotlaiea  aantrivv,  by  a  aort  of  ataowtfoat 
Itndneean^  pwaoM  U  tbeiMrd;  that  la,  tte  aaftcr  t  weaker  pala  J.  ao*  fw  Mwiif  la  pMtknIar.bal 
tenvena  vfco  attan  Ow  w«M, and  tkm,  aetftr  Ua  fartlMlarhaanrarna«ar,  bat ftraavoM  wbolaafr 
drasMdi  anil.eonB«lTliiffef  ttwawyirafaaiarrti  if aftw af  by MMrtt ha fla Aa va* fafta Mid gatSMt 
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with  it.  Every  finite  verb,  (that  ia,  every  verb  notmOu  vifinilive  mood,)  must  havo  some  doud, 
proDOuo,  or  phnse  equiTalect,  kaown  as  the  fu^jed  (tf  the  bdn^  action^  or  pasauMi;*  and  with 
thU  subject,  whether  exiH^BBed  or  nndentood,  the  verb  most  agree  in  pmoD  aod  Dumber.  Tbe 
infiaitivo  nwod,  as  it  doeii  not  umte  with  a  nomioative  to  form  an  aasertion,  ii  of  cooiBe  exaao^ 
from  aay  saeh  agreemeat  These  maj  be  considered  principles  ot  JJvivtaadX  Oraiunar.  Tub 
Greeks,  however,  had  a  strange  custom  of  using  a  ploral  nous  of  the  neater  gender,  witti  a  vofa 
of  thj  tliird  parsja  singular;  aad  in  both  Greek  and  I<atin,  the  InflnitiTe  mood  with  an  accusative 
bcfuro  it  was  oftea  equiraleat  to  a  finite  verb  with  ita  n<Mninative.  In  English  we  have  neither 
of  these  ttaagea;  and  plural  noons,  even  when  they  denote  no  absolute  plurality,  (as  shears,  acta- 
SON,  Iroatera,  paalaloQtu,  tonga,)  require  plural  verbs  or  pronouns:  as,  "Yoarthaaraconutoo  latiB, 
to  dip  the  bird's  iriDga." — amnr:  OlaireMa'a  Oram.,  p.  30. 

Ob3.  2.— Whan  a  hotM  that  bears  a  plural  title^  is  spoken  of  as  one  thing,  there  is  sometintflB 
preaentod  an  appamt  eceq>tio»  to  the  fbregoiag  rule;  as,  "The  Pbontrar  (tf  Uemoiy  wav  pub- 
iMedin  the  year  1T9S,  and  beoameat  <mce  pofialar."—AUaa  Omauyftam.    "Tho  *  Sentimeiaa 

•ad  not  In  th*  fint  or  Hooad:  the  ipadur,  (Aou  [<•]  the  haarar,  and  JU,  aht,  or  ft,  ti  the  penonor 

thing  ipoken  All  danoM  maiiitei  nf  oaMtMe*,  but  meb  qnrilttM  u  nutka  dlSannt  ImpreHdonB  on  tho 
mind,  /fa  tho  being  of  oomAmw**,  Ovm  [ft  the  bcdng]  of  pcreapMon,  and  Ao  of  iN«iiMr)t''^a«atA'«  intract., 
p.  44.  ThU  \%  rach  arnttx  u  I  ahould  not  cbooM  to  ti^uta;  nor  la  It  ver^  prmor  to  mj,  that  tho  throe  p«r- 
aona  In  ^mmar  "  denote  TtuUtfM  of  existonoe."  Bat,  aoppoaiag  the  pbrueidogr  to  be  eorreet.  It  U  no  nol 
ozeoptioQ  to  the  foregoing  rale  of  eoneord :  tat  I  and  tAMi  are  here  nude  to  be  prowrani  of  the  CAi'T-d  peraon. 
80  In  the  following  omn^B,  which  I  take  to  be  bad  Gn^lah:  "I,  or  the  peraon  who  •pevk»,  it  tho  flnt  peraon; 

Sn,  it  the  aaeoad :  he,  ihe,  or  It,  ia  the  third  peraon  aingnlar."— SwtMTa  JfonuoJ,  I'&rt  li,  p.  10.  Again,  In 
e  followiag;  vhioh  ia  perhapo  a  little  better:  "The  penun  '  F  4poifcen  of  u  acted  upon."— AiiJtona,  AnbL 
9fS.  Qran^.,  Sd  EdlUon,  p.  39.  Bat  there  1*  a  manlTost  abaurdlty  in  eaylag,  wil£  thta  learned  "  Profeaaor  <rf 
I^nguagea,"  that  the  proaoana  of  tha  dlffdrent  peraona  or*  thoae  peraooa:  as,  "liMthe  fint  peruM,  aaA  ^ 
aotei  tha  apeaker.    Taou  it  tk»  meani,  and  denote  the  peraan  apoken  to."— ib.,  n.  i^ 

*  (1.)  Coiieemlng  the  verb  nt»d.  Dr.  Webiter  haa  the  foUowtog  noto:  "In  tna  nas  of  this  vorh  there  Is 
Mutlier  Irregularltj,  wbloh  la  peeuliar,  the  Torb  bring  witfttnU  a  mminattva,  expreaaed  or  Implied.  *  Whereof 
Ikore  netiU  no  aecouat.'— JfiU;,  P.  L.,  4  satL  There  la  no  eridenoe  of  the  (hct,  and  there  nMda  none.  Thia  ia  as 
Wtabliahed  um  of  naed."— />M/a«.  Onrnt.,  p.  173;  Improvd  Oram.,  127;  0rM»(ei\r«  Qrm*.  Simp.,  p.  SS; 
FowUr'a  B.  Oram.,  p.  537.  "Eitobllahed  neef"  To  bo  aura.  It  la  "an  eatabllahad  nee;"  but  the  laaraed  Doo- 
tor'a  comment  la  a  moit  aMoaadonable  blunder,— t  pedantic  TtoUtlon  of  a  anre  prlodplo  of  Unireraal  Oram- 
mar, — i  perreraioa  worthy  oidy  of  tha  Torleat  l^or»maa.  Yet  Grcenleaf  profltabtr  publlabea  it,  with  oths 
tdagiarisma,  for  "  aramour  fHiapUftod  I"  Now  tho  verb  "  nudt,"  like  tho  Ladn  egal,  algnliying  it  nacemorf, 
U  here  not  active,  but  neuter;  and  has  the  nomlnatire  aot  ajter  ft,  aa  anj  verb  mnat,  when  the  adverb  (Aen  or 
hart  ia  before  It.  The  verba  loeJt  and  wont  may  have  the  lame  conatructlun,  and  can  have  no  other,  when  the 
word  tiiBft,  and  not  a  notalnatlve,  preeedoa  them  t  aa,  "  Feradventuro  Vien  shall  lack  fiot  of  tho  Hft^  rlght- 
•naa."— Qm.,  svlil,  88.  There  la  Uunfore  aolthor  "  irrtavtarUt"  Dorauy  thing  "pecMtiOr,"  in  thna  ^adng 
the  verb  and  lU  nomioatlva. 

(l)  Yet  hare  wo  other  graniinartaaa,  who,  wtth  aatonlihing  faeilUr,  have  allowed  themoelvea  to  bo  mialed, 
and  whoio  booka  are  now  mUlesding  the  aehooli,  it  regard  to  thia  verr  almple  matter.  Thoa  Wella;  *'Tbo 
tranaititi3  varb*  futd  and  want,  are  aomstlmea  omplojea  in  a  general  aenae,  viUuml  a  nombnoHvt,  erproaaed 
orimpllod.  J^nuitM.*— 'There  tutdelA  new  dlvpenaadon.' — Caleb  Cuthtng.  'There  iwatU  no  better  pio- 
tnre.'— /rriiM.  "There  mnitd  not  pttroi*  to  atand  ap'—Spartt.  'Nor  did  there  wont  Cornice,  or  frleso.* 
—MUtiM."—WtlUi  Saluol  Oram.,  let  Ed.,  p.  lit :  UStta  Ei,  p.  154.  Id  my  edition  of  UUlon,  the  text  iL 
"Nor  did  thtg  muU  Uomlca  or  frlese."— /*.  I..,  B.  L  L  TIB,  716.  Thie  roadlng  makaa  wont  a  " tnuidttva'' 
vsrb,  but  the  other  makaa  it  neuter,  with  tho  nominative  fcdlowing  It.  Again,  thna  Weld  i  "  A  verb  <n  the  im- 
perativt  mods,  and  the  IraneMM  verb*  Tteti,  wtnt,  aad  regwfro,  •omatlmea  appeir  to  be  need  tndeflniteij,  taMA- 
eMa  ivnni0tattv» ;  as,  Ui  there  be  light;  There  requirti  haate  in  the  bnalncas;  Thero  needa  no  arsumont  fiir 
proving,  Me.  There  mnbd  not  man  who  wonld,  Aa  The  laat  oxprsariona  have  an  oetiM  fom  tetth  a  paaetm 
seaof,  and  ihouid  porhap*  rather  ha  c^naldered  tlUptiecd  than  wtnting  a  nomtttalioe ;  as,  hatte  it  required,  no 
oryKmeat  it  ntadti,  Ac" — WelcTi  EnjUth  Grammar  Itlitttrattd,  p.  I4t.  Ia  there  anjwhero,  in  print,  vllor 
pedantry  than  thief  Thoonlf  elUpticsl  example,  "  Let  there  be  liirht,"— a  kind  of  eentence  fi-om  whioh  tho 
noitf  native  Is  utttaUjf  auppr»*t»d,~l»  here  abaurdlj  reprtsented  aa  being  fall,  yet  without  a  eatdeet  for  Its  verb; 
wbUa  other  otaiapios,  whiah  are  full,  and  in  whioh  the  nominative  mn-it  fonow  tho  verb,  beeaoao  the  adverb 
"Uttn"  precodes,  are  flret  deoiod  to  have  nominative*,  and  then  moit  baaglinglf  tortnred  with  ialae  clHpaea,  to 
prove  that  thsf  havj  thaml 

(S.)  The  idea  of  a  o-jm-nind  ttheretn  no  wraon  or  thinif  ia  eommandtd,  ai^croN  to  have  orlgtonted  with  Web- 
iter, bj  wbout  It  haa  bjao  taught,  einco  ISn,  aa  foUowa :  "  In  aomo  ea«>*,  the  Imperative  vnrb  Is  used  without 
a  deflnlte  nominative."- PAt^M.  Oraet.,  p.  141 :  Itup.  Oram.,  MI;  lindimentt,  m.  Boo  tho  aame  worda  in 
Praxeft  9ram.,  p.  133.  Wells  haa  something  rimilar !  "  A  verb  la  the  imperaUvo  ii  someUme*  need  ^teoliU^ 
having  no  diroet  referenrs  to  a particular  anltjoet  ozproaaed  or  implied;  as,  'And  God  said,  Let  there  te 
UghL'  "SeSotA  Onm.,  p.  141.  But,  when  thia  command  wa*  nitered  to  the  dark  wave*  of  primeval  chaos,  it 
musthavo  meant,  Do  ^  let  Uiihtht  there."  What  eUe  oould  It  mean  f  There  maf  freqaently  be  dlfflenlt^  tn 
determining  what  or  who  la  addresaod  hf  tho  imperatlvo  Ut,  bnt  there  aaema  to  be  more  In  afSraing  that  It  baa 
no  autdeck  Nutting,  paxslad  with  this  word,  makei  tho  following  dublona  and  nnaatiafaotorj  auRgcaUon :  "  Per- 
hap*  It  maj  be,  in  many  oaaea,  oqotvalent  to  may ;  or  It  ma^  be  termed  Itaelf  an  ^mperaffw  mii^  imptmnal; 
that  is,  ooutainlng  a  oommand  or  aa  onb^y  addrewod  to  no  partionlar  pereoo."— #itf(Av*'  Pnxeiicai  Oram., 
p.  4T. 

(4.)  The*e  several  error*,  about  tho  "  Imperative  nnd  Alwolntelj,"  with  "  no  anldect  addreaaed,"  aa  In  "  Let 
tJiart  be  light,"  and  tha  Indloatlvo  "  verlie  mud  and  wawi,  emptoyed  without  a  nominative,  eltlier  expressed  or 
implied,"  are  again  earoAiUr  reiterated  bj  the  leamod  Profeaaor  Fowler,  In  hta  great  text-book  of  philology  "In 
ita  Elements  and  Form*,"— eallod,  rather  oxtravagantlv,  an  "  EiwUah  Ofannar."  Seo,  In  his  odttton  of  1600^ 
{637,  Notes  and  Note  7;  also  I  S»,  Note  S.  Welle'a  anthoritloa  ftr^ImMn^VM  Absolnto,"  wo.  "  Fnnaa, 
AUon  and  Comwell,  Nottlng,  Lyade,  and  Ghaptn:"  and,  with  roCBtMieo  to  "mw  nnd  waxt,"  bo  saya,  **Bos 
Webster,  Perlay,  and  I  ngwaoIL'^— Softool  Qratn.,  ISSO,)  909. 

(tk>  But,  In  obvious  absurdity  moot  atraagely  overlooked  by  the  writor,  all  theae  Unndorera  are  outdone  by  a 
later  one,  who  >ay*:  "Need  and  dart  are  aomotlmea  need  in  ageawwi  aenee  vfthoHt  a  nonUnotiM .-  as,  'There 
needed  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that:'  >  There  wanled  no  advocate*  to  •eeure  tho  volco  of  Uie  people.'  It  ia  better, 
however,  to  Ktpply  aa  a  nominative,  than  admit  an  momida,  Sometlmea,  when  intransitive,  they  have  tho 
ptvrat/orm  with  a  alngnlar  noun:  as, '  Ho  need  not  fear;?  '  He  dare  aot  hurt  yon.' " — Bee.  R.  W.  BaOejfa  S. 
Oram.,  18S4,pb  188.  The  laat  example— "fle  dors"— la  bad  English :  don  ahould  be  iaree.  "He  need  not 
/Mr,"  if  admitted  to  he  right,  la  of  the  potenUs)  mood ;  In  which  no  verb  Is  InAeetod  In  Uie  third  pr'soti. 
"Be,"  too,  la  not  a  "noun, ^*  nor  ean  it  over  rightly  have  a  "{riurar'  verb.  "To  supply  ft,  as  a  nonlnativn," 
whoro  the  verb  Is  dedared  to  be  "  tsMtont  a  nomfnotiw,"  aad  to  maka  "wantMT'  an  enoipto  of  "dare^"  an 
lilBadtri  pnsMy  vorttiy  of  aa  anOMir  ^  kanrs  aol  how  to  ipdl  ■MMi^  / 
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or  a  ChuTch-of-Eng1aDd  Man'  is  wriUen  with  great  cooluesa,  moderatuMi,  eas^  and  penrpictiity.'* 
— JiAnetm's  Life  o/  Swift.  ' '  The  '  Fieaaurea  of  H(^'  ia  a  splmdid  poem ;  a  was  written  for  per- 
petuity."— Samuel  L.  Kmpp.  In  these  instancea,  there  is,  I  apprebend,  either  an  agreement  of 
the  Terb,  by  the  figure  oyliepais,  with  the  mental  conception  the  thing  Bpokeu  or  an  im- 
proper ellij)sis  of  the  common  noun,  with  which  each  Bcntence  oaght  to  commence ;  as,  "  Tho 
pottn  entitled," — "  The  work  entitled,"  &a  But  the  plmal  title  BometimcB  controls  the  form  oC 
the  verb;  aa,  "  My  Livea  are  reprinting."— TV.  JolaiMn. 
Obs.  3. — In  the  figurative  use  of  the  present  tense  tat  tho  past  or  inwerfect,  tho  Tulgsr  have  a 


'  morning."-— itfyeicortAV 
CoiUe  Itackreni,  p.  97.   This  vulgarism  is  to  bo  avoided,  not  by  n  mmple  omi^iou  of  the  tcrmina- 

tionalj,  but  raUicr  by  the  UBe  of  tho  literal  preterit:  as,    ITiowjAi  I  to  myself;" — "OfSaidl;"  

"  The  first  thing  I  heard."  The  same  mode  of  correction  is.al8o  proper,  when,  under  like  cireum- 
Manoes,  there  oocura  a  dlaagreemenC  in  nambcr ;  as,  "  ^Vfter  tho  election  was  over,  there  com^ 
ahoah  of  people  from  all  parts." — CatUe  Baekrent,  p.  103.  "  Didn't  ye  hear  it  ?  aays  Utey  that  were 
looking  on." — 11.,  p.  14T.   "Write,    there  came," — "said  ihetj." 

Oua.  4. — It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  tho  article  a,  or  a  singnlor  adjccti\*0i  sometimes  pre- 
cedes an  arithmetical  number  with  a  plural  noun ;  as,  "  A  Vwuaaad  years  in  thy  eipht  are  but  as 
yesterday." — Paalma,  xc,  4.  So  we  might  say,  "  One  thousand  years  are,'' — '•Each  thousand 
years  are," — "  Every  thousand  years  ore,"  Ac.  But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say,  "  A  thousand 
years  i>,"  or,  "  Every  thousand  yeara  ts;"  because  tlio  noon  years  is  plainly  plural,  and  tho 
anomaly  of  putting  a  singular  verb  after  it,  ia  both  needless  and  unauthorized.  Yet,  to  tliis  gen- 
eral rule  fiir  the  verb,  the  author  of  a  certun  "  EngUsh  Grammar  on  (he  ProdaUive  Syatvm,"  (a 

■«twh*>M4    I  I    I  ■■■  I  iiMMi  1 1  ■  I    aF   \#nann«v'A   aawi  m    vmAhm  MdhtMl^   *   ^  '  ■  1    .  * 


'  Every  is  sometimes  associated  w-ith  a  plural  noun,  in  wliich  caso  tho  verb  must  be  singulnr ;  as, 
•  Every  handrod  years  conrirfuie*  a  century.'  " — SmiPi's  2fevj  Gram.,  p.  103.  Ilia  r^owm  is  this;  that 
the  phrase  ccmtaining  tho  nominative,  "  signifies  a  single  period  of  time,  and  is,  therefore,  in  reab'ty 
stngiilar." — lb.  Cutler  also,  a  more  recent  writer,  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  same  notion ;  for 
ha  gives  the  fidlowing  sentence  as  an  example  of  "  iblse  constroction ;  Every  hundred  years  ar& 
called  a  oentnry." — OuSer'a  Grammar  md  Parser,  p.  145.  But,  accoiding  to  this  aigumcnt,  no 
plural  verb  could  ever  be  used  with  any  definile  number  of  the  parts  of  time ;  for  any  threo 
years,  forty  years,  or  threescore  years  and  ten,  aro  as  single  a  period  of  time,  as  "  every  hundred 
years,"  "every  four  years,"  or  "every  twenty-four  hours."  Nor  is  it  true,  that,  "Every  is  some- 
times asaodatcd  with  a  plural  noun;"  for  " every  years,"  ot  every  ftours"  would  bo  worse  than 
sooscnso.  I,  tborcforo,  acknowledge  no  sudi  exception ;  but,  discarding  tho  principle  of  tho 
not-*,  put  tills  author's  pretended  corrections  among  my  quotations  of  false  syntax. 

Obs.  6. — Difibront  verbs  always  have  different  subjects^  expressed  or  understood ;  except  when 
two  or  more  verba  are  connected  in  the  same  construction,  or  when  tho  same  word  is  repeated 
&H-  the  sake  <^  empbans.  But  let  not  the  reader  believe  the  common  doctrine  cmT  out  granunaii- 
ans,  respecting  either  the  ellipsis  of  nominatives  or  the  ellip^  verbs.  In  the  text,  "  The  rnnn 
was  old  and  cnSty,"  Murray  sees  no  connexion  of  the  ideas  of  ago  and  crafiineBs,  but  thinks  tho 
text  a  eompourtd  sentence,  containing  two  nominatives  and  two  verbs ;  i.  e., "  Tho  man  ^vas  old, 
and  the  mm  loaa  crafty."*  And  all  his  other  instances  of  "  tho  ellipas  of  the  verb"  are  equally 
fimcifall  Bee  bis  Octavo  Gram.,  p.  219;  Ihiodecimo,  175.  In  tho  toxt,  "God  lores,  protects, 
Biq^orta,  and  rewards  the  righteous,"  there  aro  four  verbs  in  tht  same  eon^ruction,  agreeing  with 
the  same  nominative,  and  governing  the  same  object ;  but  Buchanan  and  others  expound  it, 
"  God  loves,  and  God  protoets,  and  God  supports,  and  God  rewards  tho  righteous.'" — English 
Syntax,  p.  76 ;  BriUah  Gram.,  192.  Tliis  also  ia  fiuciftil  and  inconsistent.  If  tho  nominative  is 
hero  "  elegantly  understood  to  each  verij,"  ao  is  the  objective,  which  they  do  not  rcp:?at.  "  And 
ag»Q,"  they  immediately  add,  "the  verb  is  often  imderstood  to  its  notm  or  nouns ;  as,  lie  dreams 
of  gibbets,  halters^  racks,  daggers^  fta  I  e.  He  dreams  gibbet^  and  he  dreams  of  hitters,  Ac." — 
Same  tporka  and  places.  In  none  of  these  examples  to  there  uiy  occasion  to  suppose  an  ellipidi^ 
[f  we  adout  that  two  or  more  words  can  be  connected  In  Uio  same  constnu^on  t 

Ooa.  6. — ^Verbs  in  the  imperative  mood  ccmmionly  agree  with  the  pronoun  thou,  ye,  or  you,  nn' 
dcrstood  after  them ;  as,  '*Beai  [ye\  the  sick,  cleanse  [ye"]  the  lepera,  raise  [ye]  the  dead,  cast[ye\ 
out  dovils." — Mait.,  i,  8.  "  Tnist  God  and  he  doing,  and  leave  the  rest  with  him." — 2>r.  Sibs. 
When  tlio  door  of  a  thing  must  first  proceed  to  the  place  of  action,  wo  sometimes  use  go  or  come 
before  on  other  verb,  without  any  conjunction  between  the  two ;  as, ' "  Son,  go  wrk  to^ay  in  my 
vineyard." — M<UL,  xxi,  28.  "  Come  see  a  man  who  [has]  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did." — 
John,  iv,  29.  "  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  go  murder  eveiy  diUd  about  Betldehem,  or  near  it" — 
Woods  Diet  ofSibk,  w.  Bend.  "  Take  a  present  in  thine  hand,  and  go  meet  the  man  of  God." — 
S  Singa,  vili,  &    "I  will  (ro  we  if  be  be  at  home."— Tf^ifter**  ParOdea,  p.  169. 

Obs.  't.—The  place  of  the  verb  has  reference  mainly  to  that  of  tiie  subject  with  which  tt 
agrees,  and  that  of  the  object  which  it  governs ;  and  as  the  arrangement  of  these,  with  the  m- 
Btances  in  which  they  come  before  or  after  the  vwb,  has  already  been  noticed,  the  poation  of  the 

*  Thla  iDterentmUon,  md  others  Ilka  tt,  wra  dven  not  onlr  tqr  jntmn,  but  tiy  muix  other  enunnMTlBiu,  om 
ef  vbom  ■(  iMt  wm  aarttar  Own  he.  Bm  BfaMT*  Owm.,  Part  L  ^  IB;  liumalFa,  IK ;  91 ;  AUti't, 
TSi  JbretanTa,  1W|  «<Uhif  •,  «1  \  FUfs,  l«j  D.  Adtm^f,  8HRC.  SnUth'$, 
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lattar  Booma  to  raqnire  no  Anther  oxplauttion.  Bee  OIml  M  under  Rule  2d,  and  Obs.  2d  under 
Bole  StiL 

Oas.  S. — Tlio  iaflnitire  mood,  a  phnse,  or  b  seBtoooe,  (and,  according  to  Bome  authors,  the 
p«rti<nple  io  ing,  or  a  phnso  b^iDitiag  with  thia  participle,)  is  eometimes  the  proper  subject  of  a 
wb,  bein^  equiraleat  to  a  nominative  of  tbe  tbint  peraw  segular ;  as,  "  To  play  is  pleasant 
LowAU  Ora»^  p^  80.  "to  write  <>  dlOoalt ;  to  f^Mfdc  eloquently,  if  atill  teoro  difOcolt." 
—BAir's  JfieL,  p.  81.  ''To  uke  men  off  from  prayer,  tewia  to  irreligiouaneaa,  is  granted.*' — 
Bxrday's  Work$,  i,  314.  "To  educato  a  child  perfectly,  requirva  profou&der  thought,  greater 
wMom,  than  t3  gorem  a  stato." — Ghatmin^a  Sktf-Cuitun,  p.  30.  "  To  determine  these  points, 
bOonji  to  good  sense." — Bkur's  RhO.,  p.  321.  "How  far  the  change  would  contributo  to  his 
weUUro,  comtt  to  bo  oonaidered." — fd.,  Sermtma,  "  That  too  mudi  care  does  hurt  in  any  of  oar 
taa'x%  is  a  doctrine  so  flattering  to  indolence,  that  we  ought  to  receive  it  with  extreme  caution." 
— o/  SbMttsr,  p.  148.  "  That  tlicro  ta  no  disputing  about  taste,  is  a  saying  so  generally  re- 
oeivdd  as  to  have  beoom?  a  prororh." — Kamet,  EL  of  OriL,  ii,  360.  "  For  what  puipose  they 
(Hnbarkod,  Unotyot  known." — "  To  Uto  in  ain  and  yet  to  believe  the  Sngiveiieas  of  tfo,  ia  ottedy 
impoiaible."-^.  J.  Otpea. 

"There  shallow  dnn^ita  htmicato  the  brain. 
Bat  drinldiig  largely  mbera  u>  agiun." — I^ipe. 

Obs.  9.— The  saino  maaoiog  will  be  expressed,  if  the  pronoun  it  be  placed  before  &e  verb,  and 
the  infinitive,  phrase,  or  smteace^  after  It;  as,  "it  is  pleasant  to  play," — ''It  ia  difficult  to  wriie 
VsC ;"  fto.  The  oonstroction  of  the  following  aentencea  ia  rendered  dcfecUvo  by  the  omission  of 
ttua  pronoun;  "  Why  do  yo  tiiat  which  [it]  ia  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath  days  ?" — IaJcs, 
Ti,  2.  "  The  show-bread,  irfiich  [i(]  is  not  lawful  to  oat,  but  for  the  priests  only." — A,  vi,  4. 
"We  have  done  that  wiiic^  was  our  duty  to  do." — lb.,  xvii,  10.  Here  the  relative  wAicA  oug^t 
to  bo  in  the  objeotive  case,  governed  by  tlie  ioflaitives ;  but  tlie  omission  of  the  word  it  makes 
this  relative  the  nondnattve  to  tf  or  wit,  and  leaves  ta  do  and  to  eat  witiiout  any  r^imcn.  This 
is  not  but  error.  It  la  sa  aoddentol      Into  wbidi  a  ude  j^eco  fiUls,  nod  leaves  a  breadi 

elsewhere.  The  fbUowlttg  is  eomowhat  like  it,  though  what  &lls  m,  appears  to  leave  no  durnn: 
*'nt)Qi  thia  dsdaction,  may  be  easUy  seen  how  it  cornea  to  pass,  that  personification  makes  so 
great  a  &:7iira," — Xair'a  met,  p.  165.  "  Whether  the  author  had  any  mcanii^  in  this  expression, 
or  what  it  was,  [ti]  is  not  easy  to  dototmlne." — Jfitrray'a  Oroni^  Vol  i,  p.  298.  "  That  wann 
cUmates  ^nld  aooelerato  the  growth  of  the  human  body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  [ill  is  very 
rsasmoNB  to  beUereL" — A.,  pi  144.  Tbeaa  aln  need  the  pronoun,  though  Uuiray  thtn^  them 
complete  without  tb 

0B3.  10. — When  the  Infinitive  mood  is  mado  the  su^cct  of  a  finite  verb,  it  ia  most  commonly 
mji  to  express  action  or  state  In  tho  abstract ;  as,  "  Tb  be  contents  his  natural  desire." — Pope. 
Hsn  to  b)  stands  for  simple  exiatejice ;  or  if  for  the  oxtstenco  of  the  ladian,  of  whom  the  authOT 
speaki,  that  relation  is  merely  implied.  "  To  define  ridicule,  has  puzzled  and  vexed  every  critic." 
—•Sames,  EL  of  GriL,  i,  300.  Here  "  to  define"  oxpieases  an  action  quite  as  distinct  from  any 
agent,  as  would  the  participial  noun ;  as,  "  Tho  d^ninj  </  rl^cole^"  Jtc.  Id  oonnexion  with  toe 
infiaitive,  a  ooncrete  quality  may  al5»  bo  taken  as  an  abstract ;  aa,  "  Tbbe  good  iatohe  happg" 
Here  good  and  Aoppy  expnss  tiio  qunltty  of  goodiuaa  and  tiie  state  of  he^pintat  conndorod  ab- 
Btraotly ;  anl  thsrefiHre  those  adjeotircs  do  not  rehito  to  any  particular  noun.  So  also  the  pasa'vo 
infinitive,  or  a  perfeot  partioiplo  token  in  a  passive  sense ;  as,  "  Zb  &«  satisfied  teiVt  a  liUle,  is  the 
greatest  wisdom." — "  f!t  tQ>pear  discouraged,  is  the  way  to  become  bo."  Here  the  eatisfaaUm 
and  the  diacowageTneiU  are  considered  abstractly,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  person, 
^iee  Obs.  12th  and  13th  on  Rule  Cth.)  So  too,  appuontly,  tho  participles  dotiig  and  Mj^rvn^  as 
well  as  the  a^jeotire  veak,  in  the  Ibllowing  example: 

**  Fallen  Cherub,  to  bo  wtak  ts  miserable. 
Doing  or  stt^trtn;."— JfiUon'«  Jfaradise  Lost 

Obs.  ll^When  tiu  aotfam  or  «tate  Is  to  bo  expressly  Itodtcd  to  one  dasa  of  bdi^  or  to  a 
partieolar  pMtoo  or  tUi^,  withoat  making  tho  verb  finite ;  the  noun  or  pronoun  may  be  intio- 
aoced  before  the  infinitive  by  the  preposition  for:  ta,  "  fbr  men  Io  seartJi  their  own  glory,  is  not 
^lory."— Pnw.,  xxv,  27.  "  Ibr  a  prince  to  be  r«dueed  by  viBany  to  my  distreasftal  drcumstances, 
IS  oalanity  enough."— TVonsIolion  of  SaOast  "  Fbr  holy  persons  to  be  humUe,  is  as  hard,  as  for  a 
prince  to  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  tutors." — Tatlor:  Priestley's  Gram.,  p.  132;  ifurray% 
18-1.  Bat  such  a  limitation  is  sometimes  hnplied,  when  the  expression  itselfis  general ;  as,  "  Sot 
le  know  me,  argues  thyself  unknown." — Milton.  That  is,  "fbr  tfue  not  to  know  me."  The 
phraae  is  put  for,  "  Thj/  ignoraiue  me;"  for  an  other's  ignorance  would  be  no  argument  in 
TBffud  to  tbeindi^ttal  addreoed.  "/,  <i>&ear  M^thatnever  knew  but  better,  ft  tome  bardat." 
—■BxuiUer  o^  Shaft.,  p.  S2T.  Here  the  Infinitive  to  bear,  which  is  the  sutjcet  of  the  verb  is.  Is 
limited  In  sense  by  the  pronoan  J,  whkih  is  put  abscJute  in  the  nominative,  thoi^rh  pertiaps  im- 
properly ;  because,  "  Jbr  nie  to  hear  this,"  Ac,,  will  convey  tiie  same  meaning,  in  a  form  mndi 
more  common,  and  perh^  more  giammatioaL  In  the  following  ooufdet,  there  Is  an  ellipsia  ct 
ttte  infinitive;  for  the  phrase,  "  Ibol  wltii  fiul,"  means,  '*;br  fcol  flmtouf  wttii  fool,"  or,  "fin-one 
fool  to  oontettd  witii  an  other:" 

"  Blockheads  with  reason  wicked  wits  abhor, 
But>oI  withfooIiB  bart>'roiH  dvil  war."— Dundad,  B.  iii,  L  IH. 
Oaa  13.— The  objective  aoon  or  pivoovn  tints  introdoood  b^  for  before  the  infinittTe,  was  erro* 
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neooBly  called  by  Prieetley,  flk«  talgtd  of  q^bmoMm,-"  (Oran,  p.  133 ;)  and  Uun^,  Inger- 
noil,  and  others,  bave  blindly  copied  the  blandor.  See  JAtrray**  OraoL,  p.  16i ;  IngtraMt, 
Again,  iDgersoU  says,  "  The  inSnitiTe  mood,  or  part  of  a  seatenoe,  is  aoButimeB  the  sul^cct  of  & 
verb,  and  is,  tker^ort,  ila  sominative." — Coiwertaiions  on  Enf^ith  Oram^  p.  246.  To  this  eno- 
neous  deduction,  the  phraseology  used  by  Uomj  and  otbcva  too  plainly  gives  ooantenance : 
"Tho  infinitive  mood,  or  part<^a  lentence,  iBiometimee  put  a$  tA«  nominative  cm;  to  the  verb."—- 
Jftumy's  ^om.,  p.  144:  FM^  123;  £irkltan%  188;  LemMt,  99  i  BvOioiu's.  69;  end  many 
more.  Now  the  objectira  bafioe  the  inflnitiTe  may  sot  iaimopB^y  be  called  the  tviijtet  of  thto 
ibcmof  the  Terk  as  the  nominatire  ii^  of  the  finite:  but  to  cajlft  "tba  street  a^binafioN," 
Ui^aiDly  abaurd;  becanae  no  inflmttTe,  in  En^ieh,  ever  expreans  an  afflnoattOD.  And  aguo, 
it  a  whole  phiaae  or  sentence  ia  made  tho  subject  of  a  fiaiit  fcA,  or  of  an  a0trmation,  no  one 
word  contained  in  it,  can  angly  claim  this  ti^  Nor  can  tbe  whole,  virtQe  oFtUs  rdation,b* 
said  to  be  "in  the  nomiMiive  c(ue;"<becaiise^  in  tbe  natore  of  tUiig^  neitha  ptansea ucr  Kn- 
teccea  are  enable  of  being  declined  by  caaea. 

Ods.  13.— Any  pbraae  or  aentenoe  which  ia  aude  the  anhjectof  a  finite  Tea-1\  most  be  taken  in 
the  senaa  (^om  Qvmg,  and  be  spdccn  of  aa  a  wAoIe;  ao  that  the  verb's  agreement  with  it,  in  the 
thiid  penoa  nngolar,  is  not  an  exception  to  Rule  lith,  but  a  construction  m  which  the  verb  may 
be  pHsed  by  that  riUa  For  any  oaa  thing  merely  spokm  ia  of  the  third  person  siBgolar, 
wiiatever  may  be  the  nature  its  porta  Not  ev^  phrase  or  eeotenee,  Itowevo',  is  fit  to  be 
made  the  8al>)ect  of  a  veib; — ^that  ia,  if  its  own  import,  and  not  tbe  mere  exproaaion,  is  the  thing 
•whoKoS  we  afSrm.  Thus  Dr.  Ash's  example  for  this  very  conatructkm,  "  a  mlaKe  made  the 
subject  of  a  verb,"  is,  I  thmk,  a  palpable  aoledsm :  "  The  King  and  Queen  appearing  in  putdio 
vol  the  canae  of  my  goinf."— (Tram.,  p^  &2.  What  ia  here  before  the  Terbwo^  la  no  "«m- 
feRM,'"  bntaincra  puraao^  andaiKAftfueaB  veihonld  expect  to  see  naed  independently,  if  any 
iward  wore  bad  to  iti  owd  import  Ihe  Doctor  would  tell  oa  what  "waa  Aa  eoHas  of  h» 
pm^:"  and  hue  ha  has  two  nominatives,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  phiral  Ouy;  q.  d.,  "  ^cy 
iQipeaiiaK  in  psblic  wu  the  cause."  But  Hoch  a  conEtmcikin  is  not  English.  It  is  an  other 
sample  u  tbe  fiiise  illnstratku  which  grammar  receives  fiwm  thoee^rbo  iwcni  tbe  |soof-tazta 
which  they  ou^t  to  quaU. 

Osa  14. — One  of  Uum^'s  examples  of  whotthe  emaMoosty  tenos  "  immii«i)oI*m  imtaKaa,"  1.  e., 
"senterjcea  or  cbuuea  canmnting  tbe  raliiect  of  an  afflrmatkai,"  is  the  fidknrinfc:  "  A  dedre  to 
excel  others  in  leandog  and  virtue  [,]  ia  commendaUe." — Gram.,  Bvo,  p.  144.  Here  tiie  verb  it 
agrees  regularly  with  the  noun  desire,  and  with  that  only ;  the  whole  text  b^g  merely  a  mmjdo 
senteuoe,  and  totaQy  irrelevant  to  tbe  doctrine  which  it  accomponiee.*  But  the  greet  "Compiler" 
Btmposes  the  adjuncts  of  tbia  noun  to  be  parts  of  the  nominative,  and  jmaginee  the  verb  to  ^ree 
with  ^  that  preoedee  it.  Yet,  soon  ^ter,  he  expends  upon  the  ninth  rule  "Webster's  Fhilo< 
sopbical  Grammar  a  whde  page  of  useless  criticism,  to  show  that  tbe  adjuncts  oC  a  noun  are  no] 
to  be  taken  as  parts  of  the  nominative ;  and  that,  when  ohjectivea  are  tbua  subjoined,  "  the  acser 
tion  grammatually  rcspeoti  tbe  first  noiina  only."-— /ft.,  p.  148.  I  aa^  uuhta,  beoanae  the  troUi 
of  tbe  doctdne  is  so  very  plalou  Some^  however,  mav  imagine  ao  example  blie  the  following  t« 
beanezoqitioDtoit;  but  I  do  no^  became  I  tfakik  the  true  nominatiye  ■  ippruMUd; 

"Sy  fiicoa  th^y  QOoU  not  introdoce  these  goda; 
For  (an  to  OM  tat  fanaet  days  wia  odd»:'~-J3ryden^$  Aemt,  y.  38. 

Osa  16^Dr.  Webster's  ninth  rule  Is  tbia :  "  When  Uio  nominative  coniistB  of  eaveral  words 
and  tho  last  of  ttie  names  ia  In  tiie  phiral  number,  tho  verb  is  cojnroooly  in  the  plural  also:  ak, 
*A  part  oftbe  exports  connsf  of  raw  alk.'  'Ho  number  of  oystan  Aiereoae.'  Goldbhiib.  'Soci. 
aa  the  tr^ofour  ideas  AomIm^^  hi  our  memories.'  Locke.  'The  greater  part  of  phOoeopheis 
have  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  this  government'  Ahachab8I&" — TMlos.  Qram^  p.  146 ; 
Impr.  Gram.,  100.  The  last  of  these  examples  Hurray  omits;  the  second  he  changes  tbtis:  "A 
number  of  men  and  women  were  present"  But  all  of  tbcm  his  reasoning  condemiu  as  ungram- 
matical.  IIo  thinks  them  wrong,  upon  the  piindide,  th^  tbe  verbs,  being  plurbl,  do  not  agree 
with  tiio  first  nouns  only.  Welter,  on  tbe  ccmtrary,  Judges  them  all  to  be  right;  and,  upon  this 
same  [sinci^e,  omcuves  that  his  rule  must  be  so  too.  He  did  not  retract  oi  Liter  the  doctrine 

'  The  Bune  Rwj  be  wM  of  Dr.  Webatei't  "nombtoHvt  mnimeM^  thiM  fonrt^  of  vhleh  an  notbtaiR  but 
fikrata  that  Inclad*  a  iioiBliiatIra  vtth  »hlch  the  foUowlnjc  T«rb  agraM.  And  vho  don  not  knov,  tbat  to  can 
ttaadliuietiMr  uv  ttlilK'*att  omwHnl  part  of  It,"  Is*  flat  abMudMrf  An  a^jumt  i»  "  wonuiiblng  kddod  to 
auuLbui,  iinf  nmniiiailir  a  mrf  nf  IT "  ITr'-fT*-  Bat,  nya  Uw  Doctor,  >'AtMbut«  and  other  wavia 
oftan  nuke  an  mmmKoI  noit  of  the  nominatlTe;  [•■,]  'Our  ideas  ttfmiPi  oat*  its  nothing  but  uloflnHa 
■acccarion  of  nenMntS  of  latadon.*— Loora  '  A  iHm  box  lUKEni  a.  eUd  fttber ;  but  a  fuiUah  wn  is  tke 
bPorfneM  of  Us  moitbar.'  Abatraet  the  name  from  Iti  attribute,  enA  the  propoBl.lon  amnot  alwayi  be  true. 
'nafjtotytfhwttfcHMHMmrteawlaeaan.'  Tnke  aw«v  tbe  doMsrtptSon,  ^V>al  fftihenthin  nimmtr,^  ud  the 
affinoaHon  eaaM  to  be  tne,  or  beeomea  taappUoable.  TlieM  lentencee  or  daoK*  thus  coiutttvUng  the  mbjeet 
of  an  annnatlOR,  naybjlarmed  hmhAhMm  MutmoM."— Ai^TOMd  Oram.,  p.  nn.  TbIa  tcachlni  remlndi  ma 
«f  the  Daetot'a  own  axdainatlon :  "What  itraiwe  worit  hea  been  made  with  OMmmarl"— p.  M :  PMlot. 
Onmt.,  IVL  TnNeridCaEM^  Fareing,  a  book  deaigiwd  nwlnly  for  "aKer  toHam7*a  FxerdiM  In  Pan. 
iag,"  tbafdhnrinitexanplelafliiu  aaponSadt  "The  amootti  etnam,  tbe  aniM  atntogihere,  [and]  thoi^ 
leidin',  an  the  pnpBrenUaBia  of  asaritta  tamper,  and  a  peaoeftil  Ute."— Jhirraf^t  JbsrefMO,  p.  8.  "3«a 
mwoCA  Atniim,  Ma  mrma  ataMMito«,»«  miU  nppi^,  kpart  of  a•nlteM^  wUekb  the  nomAwiMre  eaai  to 
the  verb 'an.*  Artbi  an  IrreKnhr  verii  iwatw,iii  Iba  Indfeatlire  mood,  the  praamt  tense,  tbe  third  penaw 
plnraL  and  omaawAh  th»  g/brawmrtiwierf  wrt  qfm  mnimet,  aa  Us  nominative  eaie."— /nfrodwefton  to  SngUtk 
nnAM.^m.  On  thti  windpla  of  awiitofat  antbernlea  thai  q>eah  of  the  nomlnadTea  or  anteaadenlaaon. 
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after  he  nv  fiie  erittdani,  but  ropobUsbed  it  Torbadm,  In  bis  "InqiroTed  GnnuiiBr,"  of  1831. 
Both  err,  and  neUhw  convincws  th6  other. 

Qua  16. — ^Id  this  inBtance,  as  Webster  and  Vvimy  both  teadi  erroneouBl^,  whoever  foUonB 
dthcr,  wOl  be  led  into  many  mistakes.  The  feet  is,  that  some  of  the  ibregoing  examplea,  though 
perhaps  not  all,  are  perfectly  right ;  and  hundreds  more,  of  a  similar  character,  might  bo  quoted, 
frhicli  no  true  grammarian  irould  presmne  to  condemn.  But  what  have  the«e  to  do  with  the 
monstrooa  absurdity  ofsuwoeiDg  objective  adjuncts  to  be  "  parte  of  tlw  actual  nominatiTe  ?"  The 
wordfl,  '*part,"  "nmber,"  "froAi,"  and  the  like,  are  eotheUve  naaa;  and,  aa  such,  they  often 
bavephinlTerlMinaeitteiDeatwithtbem  To  say,  "  A  numferofmen  and  iramcn  were  present, " 
la  as  correct  as  to  say,  "  A  very  great  tmmber  of  oxir  words  are  plainly  deriTed  from  the  Latin." — 
jBbiit*a  ISieL,  p.  86.  Murray's  criticism,  therefore,  since  it  docs  not  exempt  these  examples  from 
tite  censure  justly  laid  upon  Webster's  rule,  wUI  certainly  mislead  the  Icamer.  And  agun  the 
rule,  being  utterly  wronfr  in  principle,  will  justify  blunders  lilce  these :  "  The  trath  of  Uie  narra- 
tives have  never  been  diBputed ;" — "The  virtue  of  these  men  and  women  are  indeed  exemplary." 
'—Ifwray'a  Gram.,  p.  148.  In  one  of  bis  notes,  Uurray  suggesta,  that  the  article  a»  or  a  before 
actdlcctivo  noun  must  confine  the  verb  to  the  singular  number;  as,  "Affreatimmber<^iaea.md 
women  was  collected." — lb.,  p.  1S3.  Bnt  this  doctrine  he  sometimes  ftcgot  or  disregarded;  aa, 
"Bat  If  a  number  of  IntnTOgatire  or  ezdamat«7  soitenoeB  are  Omun  into  one  general  group." 
~Ib.,  p.  284;  Oomly,  166;         160;  IngertoU,  296. 

Obs.  17. — Cobbett,  in  a  long  paragraph,  (the  S46th  of  his  English  Grammar,)  stoutly  denies 
that  any  relative pronmn  can  evor  be  the  n<»ninative  to  a  verb;  and,  to  maintiun  this  absurdity, 
he  will  have  the  relative  and  its  antecedent  to  be  always  alike  in  eaae,  the  only  thing  in  which 
they  ore  always  independent  of  each  other.  To  prove  his  pomt,  ho  flnt  flames  these  examines: 
'*ThB  men  who  are  hen,  the  man  who  if  here;  the  cocks  thai  crow,  the  code  thai  erom;  and 
then  asks,  "  Now,  if  the  rolatlvo  be  the  nominatiTe,  why  do  the  verbs  ehmge,  seeing  that  here  is 
no  diaogo  in  tlio  relative?"  He  seems  ignorant  of  the  axiom,  that  two  things  sev^illy  equal  to 
a  third,  are  also  equal  to  each  other:  and  aooordiogly,  to  answer  his  own  questi(Hi,  resorts  to  a 
new  principle :  "  The  verb  Is  continually  vaiying.  Why  does  it  vary  7  Beouiae  it  duregarda  the 
rdaUve  and  goes  and  finds  the  antecedent,  and  aoocKiunodates  its  number  to  that" — Ibid.  To 
tills  wild  do^rine,  one  erratic  Irishman  yidds  a  flill  assent;  and,  in  odo  American  granmaatjst,  we 
flndamrdalanduDlntentionalooncurrenoB  with  it*  Btit  the  flut  is,  the  relative  agrees  with  tiio 
tmtaceaen^  and  the  verb  agrees  with  the  rdattre:  henoe  all  three  ta  the  words  are  alike  in  per- 
son and  number.  But  between  the  case  oi  the  relative  and  that  of  the  antededent,  there  never 
IB,  or  can  be,  in  our  language,  any  sort  of  connexion  or  int^erence.  The  wcffda  belong  to  differ- 
ent clauses;  and,  if  botiL  b«  nominatives,  they  must  be  the  subjects  of  different  verbs:  or,  if  the 
noun  be  sometimes  put  absolute  In  the  nominative,  the  pronoun  is  still  left  to  its  own  verb.  But 
Cobbett  concludes  his  observation  thus:  "You  wQl  observe,  therefore,  that,  when  I,  in  the  ety- 
awlogy  and  syntax  as  relating  to  relative  pronouns,  speak  o[  relatives  as  being  in  the  nominative 
case,  I  mean,  that  they  relate  to  nouns  or  to  personal  pronouns,  w?Mh  are  in  that  etue.  Theaame 
(4»ernaioa  applies  to  the  other  caaet.*'—lb^  ^  245.  This soggiBstion  betrays  hi  thecritioaiituiao- 
oountable  ^^ranco  of  his  subject 

Oea  18. — Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  relatives,  who,  which,  what,  thai,  and  aa,  are 
often  nominatives,  and  the  only  subjectaof  tiie  verba  which  foUiaw  them :  as,  "  The  Lord  will  ahow 
who  are  ids,  and  who  is  holy." — Numbert,  xrLfi.  "  Hardly  is  there  any  person,  but  who,  on  sudh 
occasions,  is  disposed  to  bo  serious." — Sair's  BhA,  tk  469.  "  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addiam's 
Gato  depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  ttioogfat  which,  distinguishes  it" — Ib^  4C9.  "Admit  not  a 
ain^e  word  but  vAat  is  necessair."— ift.,  p.  313.  "The  pleader  must  say  nothbig  but  uftotit 
tme;  and,  at  the  same  thne^  ho  moat  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  wiU  hart  his  cause." — Tb^  313. 
"  I  proceed  to  nention  such  at  i^ipear  to  me  most  materiaL" — lb.,  p.  126.  After  but  or  than, 
there  is  sometimes  an  elhpais  of  the  relative,  and  perhaps  also  cf  the  antecedent ;  as,  "  There  is  no 
heart  but  must  fed  them." — Blair's  RhA,  p.  469.  "  There  Is  no  one  but  mast  is  sensible  of  the 
extravagance." — lb.,  p.  479.  "  Since  we  may  dote  from  it  a  more  general  and  a  more  concerted 
cppoKtion  to  France  than  there  had  bem  before." — Bol^broke,  m  RisL,  p.  213.  Th^  ia,  "tiian 
what  there  had  been  b^im ;"— or,  "than  any  (jpposOion  wUe&  there  had  been  before."  "John 
has  more  Quit  than  can  be  gathered  In  a  week." — 0.  R  Peiro^s  Orasn.,  pp.  196  and  331.  I  sup- 
pose this  sentence  to  mAn,  "  John  has  more  fruit  than  wftot  can  be  g^ered  in  a  week."  Bat 
the  author  of  it  denies  that  it  is  elliptical,  and  seems  to  eappoae  that  eon  be  gathered  agrees  with 
Jhha.   Part  of  his  comment  stuids  thus :  "  The  above  sentence — '  John  has  more  fruit  than  can 

*  "No  Babttra  «mi  bemnw  »  NominatiTe  to  a  Varb."— Jrawpk  IT.  WHaMn  PMIowwMiwI  Oraamar,  p.  ISS. 
"A.vtrmmal  pronona  beootaes  a  nomlnativs,  tfaooRh  a  nfctttoe  doe*  vai."—Ib.,v.  152.  Tbls  teaeliBr  la  eritl- 
euaa  IV  the  other  aa  follows :  "  WiWit  aaya,  that '  Feraonal  pronaiiBa  maT  be  In  ttio  Domlnattve  caae,'  and  tliat 
prononne  eganotht.'  Yat  he deellnee hie i^tlrea ttins :  -Noni&^iTe  eaM,  wAo;  poaaeariTfi,  wAom; 
olQemm,  wAomf  "— OHper  B.  Petree^i  Orammiar.  p.  881.  This  latter  aatbor  here  eeea  the  palpable  Ineondat- 
OWT  of  the  former,  and  aeoordlnsJr  treata  who,  wMeh,  vihat,  wftotRwr,  Ae.,  aa  relatfTe  prononna  of  the  nom- 
caae— or,  aa  he  calla  them.  "  connactiTe  anbatltataa  in  the  anljeetiTe  fbrm ;"  bnt  when  wfcrt  or  whatever 
pneedea  Ita  nonn,  or  when  « Is  preferred  to  wAo  or  mMcA,  he  nfera  both  Terbe  to  the  nonn  Itaeli;  and  adopts 
Um  Terr  prindpla  bj  whleh  Cobbet  and  WrlRht  erroneously  parse  the  verbs  wUoh  beloOK  to  the  reUtiTea.  mAo, 
wMeA,  and  that :  aa,  "  WhatsTer  man  wU  adbeT«  to  strict  prineiplea  ot  boneatr,  win  And  bla  reward  la  blm- 
Mdr."— Amw**  Oram.,  p.  tSC  Here  Pelroe  oonalders  whateoar  to  be  a  mere  a4jeotlve,  and  man  tlia  entject  of 
mu  adhm  and  tefO  jbtd.  "  8nch  peraona  as  write  grammar,  should,  tbcmselTea,  be  Kiammarlaaa."— /k,  p.  BS(L 
Here  he  deelares  OS  to  be  no  prwoon,  bat  *' a  modlMng  eaaiiecttTe.''L«^eoB|aiietiont  and  sapposes  mtsom 
tobettwdlreet  Htlaet  of  wltoaswaDasor  sftMiMto;  aslf  aflonjBBslloB  wild  en&MtavaA  ndUinm- 
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bo  gatboed  in  a  we^' — in  erery  respect  full  and  perfect — most,  to  be  gnmmatieall  aocordiog  to 
ofi  the  'old  theories,*  stand,  John  hu  more  fruit  tbaa  Oat  fiuit  ia  wA&A,  or  which  fruit  can  be 
gathered  fai  a  week  1 1  ]" — Pt^  831.  What  aball  be  dono  Tirlth  tiw  headlcMig  critio  who  thus  mis* 
takes  exclamation  points  for  argument^  and  moltiidiefl  bia  confidence  in  proportion  to  hiifnlliwiw 
and  eiTora? 

Obb.  19. — In  a  qtieation,  the  nominatire  /or  Sum  put  after  the  verb,  controls  the  agreement, 
in  preference  to  the  interrogative  who,  which,  or  what,  put  before  it  j  as,  "  Who  am  It  What  am 
If  Who  art  Oiou  t  What  art  Oum  f"  And,  bj  analogy,  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  all  plurals  j 
M,"  Who  arewet  Who  artymf  WhoareOityf  What  are  theaet"  But  sometunes  the  interroga- 
tive iHOnotm  ia  the  only  nominative  used;  and  then  the  verb,  whether  wngiilar  or  plural,  must 
agree  with  this  nomlnattre^  in  the  third  pererai,  and  not,  as  Cobbett  aven,  with  an  antecedoit 
vndcrBtood:  "TTAo  in  the  house f  TTAo  ar»  in  tiie  house T  Whoatiikeei^'aoal  Whaairike 
the  iron?  Who  too*  in  the  street?  Who  were  in  the  street?"— CtoftMC*  Gram^  ^  246.  Alt  the 
inteTT(^;ative  pronouns  may  be  used  in  either  number,  hut,  in  examples  like  the  following,  I  im- 
agine £e  angular  to  be  more  prt^r  tlian  the  plural :  "  What  have  become  of  our  previous  cus- 
toms?"— HwoCb  Byron,  p.  121.  "  And  whai  hme  become  of  my  resolutions  to  return  to  God  ?" — 
Young  ChrMan,  2d  Ed.,  p.  81.  When  two  nominatives  of  different  properties  come  after  the 
veit^  the  fliat  oontTDb  tbeapvementt  and  ndther  the  plural  nomber  wr  the  most  worthy  penoti 
taatw^prefoired;  as^  ""^Ult  AUffiouf  Aitthevf 

Obs.  20. — The  verb  after  a  relative  sometimes  has  the  ^>pearance  of  disagreeing  with  its  nomi- 
native, because  the  writer  and  his  reader  disagree  in  their  conceptions  of  its  mood.  When  a  rel- 
ative clause  is  subjoined  to  what  is  Itself  subjunctive  or  conditional,  some  writers  suppose  tiiatthe 
latter  verb  should  be  put  In  the  subjunctive  mood;  as,  "If  thero  be  any  intrigue  which  aland 
separate  and  independent"— BlaiVf  MA,  p.  461.  "The  man  also  w&uld  be  of  cousideraUe 
use,  who  should  v^^Iantiy  attoid  to  ereiy  illegal  practice  that  were  beginnitiffiofTeYttiL" — Cktmp' 
tefff  Rh^  p.  171.  But  I  have  elseiHiere  shown,  that  relatives,  in  Engli^  are  not  compatiblo 
witii  the  subjunctive  mood;  and  it  la  certun,  that  no  other  mood  than  the  indicative  or  the  poten- 
tial is  oommonfy  used  after  theuL  Say  therefore,  "If  there  be  any  intrigue  wAtcA  utawh,"  Ac: 
In  assuming  to  himself  the  other  text,  Ifuiray's  says,  "  That  man  also  would  be  of  considerable 
use,  who  should  vigilantiy  attend  to  every  illegal  practice  that  uxu  beginning  to  prevaiL" — Odavo 
Gram.,  p.  366.  But  this  seems  too  positive.  The  potential  imperfect  would  be  better:  viz., 
"that  might  begin  to  prevaiL" 

Ob&  21. — The  termination  Hore^  witii  whidi  the  second  powm  ungularof  the  verb  is  formed 
in  the  indicative  pream^  and,  for  the  solemn  s^I^  in  the  imperfect  also ;  and  the  termination  a 
or  es,  with  winch  the  tfaM  person  singalar  is  fonned  in  the  indicative  present,  and  only  there ; 
are  a^ns  cf  the  mood  uid  tense,  as  well  as  of  the  person  and  number,  of  the  verb.  Tliey  are  not 
appli(»ble  to  a  fbture  uncertfunty,  or  to  any  mere  supposition  in  whidi  we  would  leave  the  time 
indefinite  and  make  the  action  hypothetical ;  because  thoy  are  commonly  understood  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  verb  to  tbo  {ffeeent  or  the  past,  and  to  asBOme  the  action  as  either  dobg  or  done. 
Vex  this  reason,  oar  best  writers  have  always  omitted  those  terminations,  when  they  intended  to 
represent  the  action  as  bmnv  doubtflil  and  owtiiffient  as  well  as  cooditkHiaL  And  this  omissioa 
constitntes  tiie  whole  forvm  diflbrenoe  between  we  indicative  and  the  suljunctive  mood.  The 
enenttal  dlfferraice  has,  by  almost  all  grammarians,  been  concaved  to  extend  somewhat  fiuther ; 
for,  if  it  were  confined  strictiy  within  the  limits  of  the  literal  variation,  the  sul^unctive  mood 
would  embrace  only  two  or  three  words  in  the  whole  formation  of  each  verb.  After  the  example 
of  Priestiey,  Dr.  Murray,  A.  Murray,  Harrison,  Alexander,  and  others  I  have  given  to  it  all  the 
persons  <^  the  two  dmple  tenses,  ringular  and  plural ;  and,  for  various  reasoDH,  I  am  deddedly  of 
the  opinion,  that  tiiese  are  its  most  proper  limits.  The  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  being  pas^ 
cannot  express  what  is  really  cont^igent  orunoerttun;  and  since,  in  expressing  conditionally 
vrtiat  may  or  maynot  happen,  we  use  the  sabJmiotiTB  msentaa  embracing  the  flitore  Indefinite, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  ^mal  ftitaieB  for  tids  mood.  The  oommehensive  brevi^  ctf  this  fiamof^ 
tbo  veab,  is  what  chiefly  commends  it  It  is  not  an  eD^itlcal  form  of  the  fiiturcy  as  some  afiOrm 
it  to  bo ;  nor  equivalent  to  the  indicative  present,  as  others  will  have  it ;  but  a  true  gaJfjundive, 
though  its  distinctive  parts  are  chiefiy  confined  to  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the 
simple  verb:  as,  "Though  Oiou  waah  thee  with  nitre."-Ver.,  ii,  22.  "It  is  just,  0  great  kingl 
1batAmwdererperiah."~CortmUe.  "  Una  sii^  crims,  in  my  judgmmt,  were  sntBcient  to  con- 
demn him."— i>t(ncan'9  (Seero,  p.  82.  "Beware  that  Oou  ^7  ^  tiiither."— Biblb: 
Wbnfj  GVnm.,  pi  128.  "See  [that]  ftou  <dl  no  man.**-^!!!;,  i&  Iheae  examples  can  hardly  be 
resolved  into  any  tUng  else  than  the  subtjunctive  mood. 

NOTES  TO  RULE  XTT. 
NoTB  I. — When  the  nommative  is  a  relative  pronotm,  the  verb  must  agree  with 
it  in  person  and  number,  according  to  the  pronoun's  agreement  with  its  true  antece- 
dent or  antecedents.  Example  of  error :  "  The  second  book  [of  the  .<£neid]  is  one 
of  the  greatest  masterpieces  t?uit  ever  was  executed  by  any  hand." — Blair's  Jihet^ 
p.  439.  Here  the  true  antecedent  is  maaterpiecta^  and  not  the  word  ww  ;  but  wo* 
txeeated  is  pingular,  and  "  by  any  Aantf*  implies  but  one  agent  Ether  say,  "  It  ia 
one  of  the  greateet  iruuterjpUen  Oat  ever  wre  axeuted  ;**  or  else,  "JtUtke  grtateat 
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masttrpitce  that  over  teat  executed  by  amy  hmdP   Bat  t^an  Mmtkns  diflfer  audi 

in  their  import. 

Nor  IL— **The  aclja&ctB  of  the  aonunativa  do  not  oratiol  ito  agnomoitiriili  tbc 
verb;  as,  Six  monthB*  mteraf  wot  dne.  Tbepry^rwtttf  his  fiNPoeBwiuiiBpedei'' 
—W.AUm'e  Grammy,  IZ\.  The a^i,  with  aU  Iurfimiitiiz«,  mdeatioyfii"^ 
Mwray't  Gram^  p.  160.  All  ^pearmeeB  of  modestar  an  fiiTonrable  and  pnpa»- 
aessing." — Blair's  £heLf  p.  306.  **  Hie  power  of  reliahing  natural  enjoymenu  tr 
aoon  gone." — FuUer^  on  tKe  Gospel^  p.  135.  **  I,  your  nuuter,  conmand  job  (not 
eommaada)^ — Zatham^s  Sand-Booky  p.  830.* 

Nora  ILL — Any  phrase,  seoteooe,  mere  word,  or  other  sign,  taken  m  one  wbol<, 
and  made  the  subject  of  an  assertion,  requires  a  verb  in  the  third  person  sngnhr; 
as,  "To  He  is  base." — Adam^e  Qram^  p.  164.  "  When,  to  read  and  write,  «at  cT 
itself  on  honorary  distinction." — Haditfs  Zeet,  p,  40.  "  To  admit  a  God  sad  tliea 
refuse  to  worship  bitn,  is  a  modem  and  ioGtHisistait  praclioe." — FaUer,  on  <W 
pelt  p.  30.  *^Wei»B  perscnal  {Hvmouik" — L.  Murray's  Gram^  p.  S27.  '^Tkha 
two  sounds.** — Ib^  p.  161.  "  The  *<  is  annexed  to  ^ch." — Bud:^s  ffrom,  p.  89. 
"Xrf.  stands  for  lord.** — Winter's  Jmerican  JDiet^  Qvo. 

Nora  IV. — ^Ibe  pron(»mnal  adjactive^  aoak,  oM^f  <tti«%  and  nw'tiUr,  an  aln^i 
in  the  thiid  pmcot  singular ;  and,  when  th<^  are  lha  leading  wocda  in  tliair  dwai, 
they  require  veiba  and  pronomis  to  agree  with  them  acoordingty :  "  Acftofps 
is  entitled  to  Aw  share." — ^"Let  no  one  deoeiro  kimsd//* 

NoTB  ViT— A  neuter  or  a  pasnve  verb  between  two  uominatiTeB  slioiild  he  mads  to 
agree  with  that  which  precedes  it  ^  as,  "  Words  are  wind exc^  when  the  t«ni 
are  transposed,  and  the  proper  subject  is  put  after  the  verb  1^  gnestion  or  ktfperis' 
ton'  ns, "  Ilis  pavilion  were  daric  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky." — BiUe.  *■  Who 
art  thou  r* — lb.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  deaths — lb.  Murray^  Comly^  and  otheii 
But,  of  this  last  example,  ChurchiU  says,  **  Wages  are  the  soJjject,  which  it  i: 
alHimed,  that  they  are  death." — Has  Gram.,  p.  314.  If  so,  u  oojO^t  to  be  are; 
unless  Dr.  Webster  is  rig^t,  who  imaginea  wages  to  be  «n^/ar,  and  cites  this  ex- 
ample to  prove  it  so.   See  tua  Improved  Gram^  p.  21. 

NoTS  VL — ^When  the  verb  cannot  well  be  made  sinffiilar,  the  nominatiTft  ihoalti 
be  made  plnral,  that  they  may  agree :  ot,  if  the  verb  caonot  be  ploral,  let  tbe 
BominattTe  be  singular.   Examine     otot  ;  **  For  awry  om  oi  tliem  Amw  tbnr 

*Dr.  taanB,eoaMMvthrt,or««rd«fatvpMMo«,aMant  mot  — t-  "^i  "i  'ir'  g  i  ^' 
Iht  wrtk  gtrw  to  Mb  WMM|«»»BthM  toa  Ukami  Tamrmtmlm  I,  wmiwwJi      <■«*  mmmmmit.''—tk  M 

orUnMtllT of  Uta  third  wirinn.  mnirfft  utiwpiil  fn  jrii'wn.  hj  tiring  iit  In  nni'i^tliin  ■Ith  ■  jirnaiiM  rflfci^ 
orHOOiili  Batarantr  tenMwaMdao  an  OMfMUf  In  panon,  the  flnt  cuaot  ba  anlileelad  ta  tba  UM.  m 
■km  ltMMtWaatt>yafwiMi,MaadthHaaaTathafcit  ytoaa.  Tha  foBawliw  al^T^fai  cnM>  *' 
tfeaDaatar'a,iaalB>  nrkvard  wmA  ■■gfauMtfcali  ""J.  $nr  ■■rtg, awnMwIi  y—  »  wttt imk. a» 
aia  karrfr—Oua-Bock. p. SSI 

t  ftatowr  Fowlar  MTa,  »0m  vbaa  aBBtrilad  wllk  «Cll«r,  wmMtam  rmemmtB  jAnI  nsMMfi^'tW 
nam  irtv  tba  M  an  af«Dullr  laka*te  Ml  qariWM,  ud  tha  aOirfbrUnpmn, 
AiriWaJK  OraM^S<ra,18m,>.24S.  TMadaaUnali^  t  anowaoai  a^fA*  «aynlLk^itMaha 
Ite,ir  oMMf  bayfami,  wahanao  dtadasttfa  daBBMoa  or  nollen  aC  dUMr  nvbar.  ^  OmT  aal  *'<A«^ 
an  not  hare  to  ba  tmrdad u  tha  leadtag  wwdaln  tbalr  danwai  tk«r  an  «wn  a^laattTea,  «aA  ntal>ff* 
theogUeedTaiioanMnt«rqMrfN,udantood,irtiiABhiiiUhaTClm  BMEQia.. 
Obi.  l».p.STeL 

iDc  PriiiflayBaya,"ItlaTja,Ibailefa,l»aa  gBMB»Bii,thatTliaaaTaA  eOmea  tut—  tn  m"^ 
iraf  wUAnarbavidBntoodaitlia  nl^et  of  the  aataaatlon.  Utat  It  my  agna  ylth  fitter  af  th^:  >■ 
aDoaa  ngart  naal  ba  had  la  that  vUdh  (a  mora  oatan^r  ttia  aatdaat  of  It,  as  alao  la  that  wUA  aimta  md  u 
thavarti;  (br if  aa regard  ba paid  to  thaio  drcioaAaaoM,  tka  eonctractlon  wm  ba  hanh :  [ai^]  JB«i>*J<w— 
npgdaiai*  ftefltta  and  aapereUUom  vUnd  by  lha  aeclailafc  Bunuft  Hiat.  A  gnat  ema*  of  tha  fevMM 
orudaitfriaMlha  natrdnta  put  upoQiL  /fi.  Bt  tUa  tem  iMi  vndaMtood,  nwh  perwMaataMlM.tf 
toy  Bp  niha  jbrlhamatfwa  and  the  worid."— ftigtfaA  OnPH.  wftlt  Jfatee.  v.  IW.  The  Doctor  erUntlrtap- 
poaad  all  theaa  examptee  to  ba  6ad  Enj/lUk,  or  at  beat  Aarrt  fa  lAifr  Baa«frM(dwfc  And  tha  M  n«  V^ae*- 
BotiablraraBo;  whfle  the  Urt,  irtiether  rloht  or  wrvng,  has  notUnB  at  all  to  do  with  Ua  nla:  ttbtabatBi 
iiOBliiatlTe,aiid  ttat  ^Man  to  ba  partc^adaaaUlaii,ai>diiot  tha  tnie  inl^eetof  the nrh  Ner,laM,ii 
awflrMaariBM*  meraott  baeanaa  Hane'e  "vteiwr'  eannot  poaiblf  ba  taken  "  aa  IA«  M^fectf  ef  lha  tOna- 
tfau"  UadlqrHiimr.  who  UtenUroopta  PrlertloT'i  note,  (aUbnt  the  fint  ttaa  and  tha  hatJi4aeli*M* 
tm  exanpies,  anbatltnUnR  for  the  former,  "  HU  meat  wot  loonata  and  viU  hoBey,"  nd  for  the  latt«. "  w 
vaffH of  dnia death."  He  Terr  evidently  eappoaaa aU  tbraa  of  Ua  exanplea  to  bo paad  AylUh.  lattlia» 
ending  to  (AnrcbUl,  be  la  at  fruit  In  two  Inetaneea  out  of  the  three  i  and  atfll  mora  ao,  la  n^rd  to  the  arte,  m 
rria,  iiaeir.  In  Mead  of  being  "  a  rule  In  all  Rraromua,'*  U  la  <ao  to  at  I  know)  fonnd  oslr  in  ttan  aattMta.  ari 
nch  aa  ham  bBpUeltlr  copied  It  from  Homy.  Anong  thaaa  Uat,  are  Algu,  InagnoO,  B.  C  SnUh.  riit.«* 
Verdiant  GbnrohUl,  who  citea  It  onlj  as  Mnmj'a,  and  jet  entands  two  para  of  crftldi  upva  U,  •«  •  ji*? 
a^pa:  "To  make  that  the  nomlnattre  cue.  Cor  anUeet  of  the  alBnnBllaB,]  wuA  happena  to  Mnd  otaiatf  teoa 
rerb,  aniearatonie  tobeonepar  with  the  bhmder  potatad  ont  In  note  SMthi"  [that  ta,  of  maUw  lh*«n 
BgeaiAthuol^eetfTa  caaewhleb  bapyana  to  alaod  aaarar  to  It,  than  Ba  mijmt,  oc  ■OMtoillTa.j-Wwta'a* 
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several  duticK" — Hope  of  land,  p.  72.  Say,  "  For  ali  of  them  knov  tlieir  several 
duties." 

jSloa  yiL — When  the  varh  has  di&rent  fomu,  that  fonn  Rbould  be  adopted, 
which  IB  the  moat  consisteDt  with  present  and  repntable  ub^  in  the  style  employed : 
thus,  to  say  familiarly,  "  The  clock  kaih  stricken  — Thou  laugkedst  and  talkedst, 
vbeathoo  oughtett  to  have  been  silent — ''He  readeih  and  toriteth,  but  he  doth 
not  cipher,**  would  be  no  better,  than  to  use  doffi,  wmX  eem%  thm%  and  didn% 
in  preaching. 

JTora  VnL — Ereiy  finite  verb  not  in  the  imperatire  mood,  should  have  n  sepa- 
rate Dominative  ezpreased  ;  as,  "  /  came,  IsaiB,  leonqwred  ;**  except  when  the  verb  is 
repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  connected  to  an  other  in  the  same  construction, 
or  put  after  hut  or  Man  ;  as,  "  Not  an  eminent  orator  has  lived  Imt  ur  an  example  of 
Wart.  "  Where  mora  is  meant  than  tiueia  tbe  ea^—WliwCt  AUegro.  (See 
Obs.  5di  aad  Obs.  18th  above.) 

''They  bvd,  blow,  mther,/aU,  and  dieJ'—Watt*. 
Hiat  evermcHO  his  teeth  thef  ehattgr, 
Ckattert  ehatter,  eluttter  stilU-  Wordworth. 

SoiK  IX — A  future  continp;eDcy  is  best  expressed  by  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive 
p:eGeiit ;  and  a  mere  supposition,  with  indefinite  time,  by  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive 
ii»p«fect ;  hut  a  conditional  circumstance  amarned  as  a  bet,  requires  the  indioative 
mood:*  aa,  "If  thou  forsakt  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever." — BihU.  "If  it 
iftw  not  80, 1  would  have  told  you." — Ih.  "If  thou  wmt,  nothing  would  be  gained." 
—"Though  he  t»  poor,  he  is  contented." — ^"  Though  he  kkm  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor." — 2  Cfer.,  vlii,  0. 

XoTS  X. — In  general,  every  such  use  or  extension  of  the  aabjancUve  mood,  aa  the 
reala  will  be  likely  to  mistake  for  a  discord  between  the  verb  and  its  nominalave, 
ou^t  to  be  avoided  as  an  impropriety :  as,  "  We  are  not  sensible  of  disproportion, 
till  the  Aflbrence  between  the  c^aantities  compared  bteome  the  most  striking  circam- 
fiince." — Sames,  SI.  of  Crit.,  u,  341.  Say  rather,  "  heeomca  which  is  iDdicntive. 
"ItU  the  gener^  preference  of  certain  forms  have  been  declared^ — Prie*tle^s 
Orrm^  Pref^  p.  xvii.  Say,  "Acta  been  declared;'"  for  ^prefermtx^  is  here  Uie 
Dominatire,  and  Dr.  Priestley  himself  recognizes  no  oUier  subjunctive  tenses  than 
tbe  present  aad  the  imperfect ;  as,  "  If  &ou  love.  If  thou  /oMcf," — Jb^  p.  le. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

PAI^B  8TNTAX  UNDER  RULE  SIV. 
TTiTDSB  THE  Bulk  nssu. — Yma  aftsb  tub  NomrATivK 
"  Bdlffe  jm  left  Stdly,  you  was  reoondled  to  Terrra." — Duncan's  Cicero,  p.  19. 

CFouTU— !fot  propvr,  bMMiM  the  MirfTe  verb  uxu  rteoneiled  la  of  tha  ringDlu  immbBr,  and  dow  not 
■cm  witb  its  DotnhiAtm  >mw.  vbleh  la  of  the  aaoond  perMn  plural.  Bnt,  according  to  Snh  }4th,  "BmrjflOlta 
TTit  must  wree  wlUi  Its  anUec^  of  oomfiifttlre,  In  persoD  &nd  number."  Tlif n-fore,  was  reeonaOad  dioidd  to 
"mneneOMl;  Uioa,  "  Before  ^nleftSIcUy,  jon  wert  reooneiUd  to  Vcrrcn."] 

"  KoDwing  that  you  was  my  oki  master'a  good  friend." — SpecL,  Xo,  517.  "  'Wben  the  judge 
(ian?  not  act,  where  is  the  l<»cr'a  remedy?" — Wehiler's  Easoijs,  p.  131.  "Which  extends  it  no 
^nlier  tlian  the  variation  <rf  the  verb  extend." — Murray's  Oram.,  Svo,  VoL  i,  p.  211.  "They 
K^seotly  diy  witboot  hurt,  aa  myself  hath  otton  prov^xl." — hog-^  WiiUams.  "  Whoso  goinj^ 
fjnh  ha&  been  from  of  old,  max  o<nic]siaAap."—-K<;Hk'a  EvUUncea.  "  Yon  was  paid  to  fight 
»amA  AlexandOT,  not  to  rail  at  Um." — Porier'a  Aiuilysis,  p.  70.  "Where  more  than  one  pert 
<%'^)e«!h  is  afanoBt  ahraya  coooenied." — Okurchilfs  Gram.,  Pref.,  p.  vlii.  "Nothing  less  uian 
nnnier^  rapines;  and  ooDflagratiottt,  employ  their  thouj^ltta." — DuncarCs  Oicero,  p.  1T5.  "I  won- 
dered where  yoo  waa^  my  dow." — VioySt  Poems,  p.  183.  "  When  thoa  most  sweetly  singg." — 
^Mmmd  of  Suwthorndm.  "Who  dare,  at  the  present  day,  aVow  himself  equal  to  llio  task?" — 
J/mic  of  Naiure,  p.  1 1.  "  Every  body  are  very  kh»d  to  her,  and  not  discourteous  to  mo." — Byron's 
Ij-ikr^.   "As  to  what  thou  aays  respecting  the  diversity  of  opinions." — I^e  Prie^nd,  Vul.  ii,  p.  46. 

*  "If  tbfl  excdlMwe  of  Drydea'i  workt  wo*  UtxtuA  by  Ms  Indigence,  their  numtwr  was  IncrcHBcd."— i)r. 
J'Asiioit.  TUa  Is  an  examido  of  the  proper  mA  necesaaTy  use  of  the  Indicative  mood  after  an  if,  tho  nutter  of 
madhlon  betoK  rearded  as  n.  fnot  Bnt  Dr.  Webster,  wbo  prefers  the  IndlcatiTO  too  often,  has  tbe  foU(r»- 
"CMenponlt:  "Irjobnson  faad  fblloved  the  common  gmmnura,  or  evm  his  ovn,  which  Is  preRxcd  to  bla 
I''«l«MiTi  be  wonld  hSTe  wrRten  imts— '  If  the  exoellance  of  Dryden'a  works  teere  lesaened'— Fortunately  this 
mwi,  led  Inr  nsBM  rather  than  by  books,  wrote  tomct  Snglinh,  iruaead  (nf  grammar."— Pliilmiaphleal 
7'«>>L,p.n&  Now  tUs  b  as  sbBiirA,Mttlschancterlstle  of  the  enunmar  fiwn  Which  It  ts  tafciiu.  liiacta 
'<^tait^HBatl8Miy  sadiHlthsrGaDlMBMdfiWflHoawr,  vlttiont  omr. 
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"Tb^  nature,  immortality,  wlio  Itnowart?" — Eoereafs  Oram.,  pi  38.  "The  natoraJ  distiDction  of 
sex  m  animals  gives  rise  to  what,  in  grammar,  is  called  gendiera." — 7%^  p.  61.  "Some  paina  hu 
lilcewiae  been  tiUceD." — SeoUa  Pre/,  to  Bible.  "And  nuuiy  a  eteed  in  his  itablee  were  aeim." — 
jPmuartu'a  Poenu,p.  108.  "  They  was  foraed  to  eafe  what  never  wm  esteemed  food." — Joaejpkv^t 
Jeaiih  War,  B.  i,  Cfh.  i,  g  1.  "  Tbia  that  younelf  bath  qraken,  I  deare  that  they  may  tidce  their 
otXta  upon." — HtOehintoafa  Maea.,  ii,  435.  "By  men  whose  experience  best  qualify  them  to 
judge." — CommUiee  on  Z^fera^urs,  N.  T.  Legidatun.  "  He  dare  venture  to  kill  and  destroy  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  fish." — Johnaoa'3  Diet,  v>.  Penh.  "  If  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roach,  He  dare  not 
venture  to  approaclL"-^wiiT :  Jb.,  w.  Roach.  "  Whidi  thoa  endeavoura  to  establish  unto  thysel£" 
— Siu-clay'a  Worki,  i,  164.  "  But  they  pray  together  much  oftener  than  thou  insinuates." — lb.,  i, 
215.  "Of  people  of  all  denominationa,  over  whom  thou  presideth." — The  fUend,  YoL  v,  p.  193. 
"  I  con  produce  ladies  and  geottomen  whose  progreae  have  been  astoniflhing." — ChazaOe,  on  Tidcft- 
i»g  Lang.,  p.  63.  "WUdi  of  these  two  kinds  of  vioe  are  mme  cris^nal  f Avmi'tf  Atniia^ 
fi,  115.  "Kveiy  twenty-foor  boon  aflbrds  to  us  the  vkdsritudesof  d^  and  night" — Sm&k'a  Nao 
Gram.,  p.  103.  "  Every  four  yean  adds  another  day." — lb.  "  Every  error  I  oonld  find,  Have 
my  busy  muse  employed." — Sa^a  Interna,  p.  336.  "  A  studious  scholar  deserve  the  apjnobation 
of  his  teacher." — Sa^iom''a  Oram.,  p.  226.    "  Perfect  rabmisskm  to  the  rules  <^  a  achool  indicate 

rd  breeding." — lb.,  p.  37.  "  A  comparison  in  whidi  more  than  two  is  ooooemed." — BiUUons, 
Oram.,  pi  114.  "By  the  bcilities  which  aitiflcial  language  aCFbrd  them." — 0.  B.  Peiroe^a 
QrtsBK,  p.  16.  "Nbwthyself  bath  kat  both  km  and  top."— Spehseb:  J<A.DKt.,v}.  Lop.  "Glad 
tidings  is  brought  to  the  poor." — ClimpMr«  Ootpda:  iMice,  vii,  23.  "Upon  which,  all  tint  is 
pleaauralde^  or  aflbc^ing  in  elocution,  <^fly  depend." — Sheridcuia  EUxmUon,  p.  129.  "Ko  pains 
has  been  spared  to  render  this  work  complete." — BvUiona,  Lai.  GrmrL,  Pref.,  p.  iv.  "  The  United 
States  contains  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  land  this  ^be."— De  Wm  Curtok  :  Oabb's 
N.  Amer.  Seader,  p.  173.  "  I  am  mhidthl  that  myself  is  (or  ain)  strong."— Awfar'f  £  Qmokj  % 
600.    "  Myself »  (not  am)  weak ;  thyself  ia  (not  orQ  weak."— A,  g  479. 

"  How  pale  each  worahipM  and  revOTend  guest 
Rise  from  a  clergy  or  a  dty  feast  V'—Pbpe,  Sat  il,  I  76. 

U^fDEB  THB  Bulb  ITBKLr. — YSOB  BEFORE  THE  NOMINATIVE. 

"Where  was  yoii  bom?  In  London," — Buehman^a  S\/ntax,  p.  133,  "There  is  frequent  ooca- 
Koaa  for  commas." — lageradffa  Ortm.,  p.  281.  "  There  necessarily  follows  from  thence,  these 
pk^  imd  uoquestioaable  consequenceai" — iVieatley'x  Gram.,  p.  191.  *'Aiid  to  this  ImpressioD 
ocntributo  the  radouUed  effort"— £anu»,  M.  of  OriL,  ii,  112.  "Or  if  be  was,  was  there  do 
Itoal  men  then  T" — Barclay's  Work*,  iii,  86.  "  So  by  these  two  also  is  mgnified  their  oontnity 
principles." — lb.,  iii,  200.  "  In  the  motions  made  with  the  bands,  consist  £e  chief  part  of  geat* 
ure  in  speaking." — Bkur'a  BheL,  p.  336.  "  Bare  he  assume  the  name  a  popular  mafpstrata 
i>u<u»in'd  Cicero,  p.  140.  "  There  was  no  damages  as  in  England,  and  so  Scott  lost  his  wager." 
— Byron.    "  In  fact  there  exists  each  rcsomblanoes." — Karnes,  Orit.,  ii,  64.    *'  To  bim 

givoth  Blithe  prophets  witDOBB." — 0«wdM»t'«  Beacon,  pi  78.    "  That  there  was  so  many  witnesses 
and  actors." — Addiaon^s  Evidenavt,  p.  37.   "  How  does  this  man's  defloitions  stand  aflbctedr'— 
Obllier'a  Antoninva,  p.  136.    "Whence  comes  all  the  powenand  prerogativesof Tatknalb^ngsf 
— St.,  p.  144.    "  Nor  docs  the  Scriptures  cited  by  thee  prove  thy  intent" — Barda^s  WorJa,  i,  166. 
"Nor  do  the  Scripture  cited  by  thee  prove  the  contrary." — lb.,  i,  211.    "Why  then  cite  tbcHt 
a  Scripture  ^ich  ia  so  plwa  and  clear  for  ivV'—Ib.,  i,  163.    "  But  what  saith  the  Scriptures  aa  to 
respoct  of  persons  among  Christiaaa  7" — lb.,  i,  404.    "  But  in  the  mind  of  man,  iriiile  in  the  sav- 
age Btate^  there  seams  to  bo  hardly  any  ideas  but  what  enter  by  the  senses."— iHoberiiDnV  Amer- 
iM,  i,  889.   "  What  sounds  have  each  of  the  vowels  ?" — Oriacom^a  QuattoM.   "  Out  of  this  baa 
grown  up  aristocracies,  mooarohies,  despotisms,  tyrannks." — Broumaon'a  Ebnood,  p.  222.  "And 
there  was  taken  up,  of  fi-agments  that  remained  to  th«n,  twelve  baskets."— Zute,  ix,  17,  "Tbera 
seems  to  bo  bat  two  general  classes."^ — Day's  Oram.,  p,  3.    "  Hence  arisee  the  six  forms  of  expres* 
ang  timo. "—/;>.,  p.  37,    "There  seems  to  bo  no  other  wwds  required."— Cftandfer**  Oram.,  p.  28. 
"If  there  is  two,  the  second  uicrement  is  the  syUable  next  the  last" — BtdHona,  Lai.  Oram.,  12th 
Ed.,  p.  281.    "  Hence  arises  the  following  advantages." — Id.,  Analyt.  and  PracL  Gram.,  1849,  pi. 
67.    "There  is  no  data  by  which  it  can  be  estimated."— C.  Caffioun'a  Speech,  Kaich  4^  186a 
"To  this  class  belong  the  Chinese  [language],  bi  which  waiiave  nothing  but  naked  roots."— 
lei'a  K  Gram.,  8vo,  1850,  p.  27. '  "There  was  aevml  other  grotesque  flgures  that  presented 
themselves."— £|^Mcl,  No.  173.    "In  these  consist  that  sorereign  good  which  andent  sages  so 
much  extol." — PercivoTs  Iblea,  ii,  221.    "Here  comee  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  ^riU." 
'—Shak.,  Shrew.   "Where  there  is  more  than  one  auxiliary." — 0.  R  Peiroia  Onmiw,  p.  80. 
"  On  me  to  oast  those  eyes  where  shine  nobUity."— Sidnkt  :  Joh.  Diet, 
"  Here's  half-pence  in  plenty,  tor  one  youH  have  twenty." — SaifPt  Aem^  p.  S4l. 
"  Ah,  hockey,  ill  advises  thoo,  I  wis, 
To  think  of  songs  at  sucii  ft  time  as  this." — Cftttnfttl^  p.  1& 

tTiTDBB  Kon  L— ^Tbe  BsuTm  add  Vras. 
"Hiou  who  loves  us,  wilt  protect  us  stflL" — Alez.  Iharraffa  Oram.,  p.  67.   "To  use  tiutt  eo- 
desring  language,  Our  Father,  wbo  Is  in  heaTOn."-~fiMes*«  Doctrinea,  pi  103.   "  Resembling  tin 
passkms  that  pcodocefli  these  BotloDS.'^-^S(MHi^        CML,  i,  16T.   "  Except  Am*^  ^  Awj^, 
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mai^  tc  which  takes  e  to  make  tlie  plural." — Ash'a  Gram.,  p.  19.  "  As  the  cattle  that  goeth  before 
me  and  the  cbildreo  be  able  to  eodure."— (Te/i.  zxxiii,  14.  "  Where  is  the  num  vho  daro  affinn 
that  soch  an  action  is  mtdV—Wtrter.  "The  ninth  bookof  livjrafitn^onoof  themoatbeautiM 
exemplifications  of  liiatMlcal  painting,  that  is  any  where  to  bo  met  vWa.*'—BlaiT't  Niei.,  p.  3G0. 
"In  some  stndiea  too,  that  rciate  to  taete  and  fine  writhif^,  which  ia  our  objeot,"  kc. — lb.,  p.  340. 
"  Of  those  affectijig  situations,  which  makes  man's  heart  fbel  for  man." — lb.,  p.  464,  "  Wc  BCD 
very  plainly,  that  it  is  nmthcr  Osmjn,  nor  Jane  Shore,  that  speak." — lb.,  p.  468.  "  It  should  as- 
Bume  that  briskQess  and  eaae,  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dial<^e." — lb.,  p.  469.  "Yet 
they  grant,  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  but  such  as  is  truly  pious." — Barclay's 
Worki,  iii,  141.  "This  letter  ib  ooo  of  the  best  thai  has  been  written  about  Lord  ByrotL"— 
Amfa  Byron,  p.  119.  "Thus,  besidca  what  vaB  Boolk,  the  Athenians  took  above  two  hundred 
ships." — Goldmiiih's  Greece,  i,  102.  "To  hare  made  and  declared  such  orders  as  was  noccs- 
aary." — Suichia9on?8  Bist.,  i,  410.  "  The  idea  of  such  a  collection  of  men  aa  make  on  army."— 
Loda^a  Eatay,  p.  211.  "  I'm  not  the  first  that  have  been  wretched." — Souihern'a  In.  Ad.,  Act  2. 
"  And  tiie  funt  sparics  of  it,  which  is  in  the  angels,  are  concealed  from  our  Tiew." — Calvin's  Jn- 
tlUuiea,  B.  i,  Ch.  11,  "The  subjects  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of 
taste  uid  sentiment" — Blair'a  Bhet.,  Pre/.,  p.  5.  "It  ia  in  order  to  proposo  examples  of  such 
perfection,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  real  examples  of  aociety." — Formey's  BtOee-Letins,  p.  16. 
"I  do  not  believe  that  be  would  amoae himself  vrith  such  fooleries  as  haa  been  attributed  to  him." 
— Ib.,  p.  318.  "That  diet^iord,  who  first  taa^tst  the  chosen  seed." — O.  B.  Fefrce?8  Gram.,  p. 
238.  "With  respect  to  ttie  vehemence  and  wormtii  which  is  allowed  in  popular  eloquence." — 
£Jatr'A  RheL,  p.  261.  "  Ambition  is  one  <^  those  paseioos  that  is  never  to  bo  FntiRfied." — Some'a 
Art  €f  Thinking,  p.  36.  "  T^iou  wast  be  that  leddest  out  and  broughtest  in  Israel." — 2  Sama^ 
T,3;  aod  1  CI^roR.,  xi,  2.  "  Art  thou  the  man  of  God  that  earnest  from  Judali?" — 1  £in^xiii,  14. 
**  How  beauty  is  cxceU'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair." — MiUon,  B.  iv,  L  490. 

"  What  art  thou,  speak,  that  on  designs  unknown. 
While  others  slec^^  thus  rongo  the  camp  alono?" — Pope,  TIL,  x,  90, 

TIvuEB,  NoTB  IL— NoiiiirATiTB  wnu  ABimrom 

"Tlie  Bteral  sense  of  the  words  are,  that  the  actkm  had  been  dcm&"— 2V.  Mtrraffa  Eiat  of 

Laag.,  i,  66.  "The  nq)idity  of  hia  movements  were  beyond  example." — Wetla's  IKst,  p.  161. 
"Murray's  Grammar,  tether  vrith  his  Exereisea  and  Key,  have  nearly  supereeded  every  thiig 
else  of  kind." — Evan's  Bsa:  Murray'a  Gram.,  8vo,  ii,  305.  "  The  mechanism  of  clocks  and 
watdies  were  totally  unknown." — HruB :  PrxeaQiey'a  Cram,,  p.  1 93.  "  The  it,  together  with  tho 
verb  to  be,  express  states  of  being." — Cbfeftetfa  Eng.  Gram.,  ^  190,  "Hence  it  is,  that  the  pro- 
tbse  variety  of  objects  in  some  natural  landficapca,  neither  breed  confusion  nor  fatigue."— Aomes, 
EL  of  CriL,  i,  266.  "  Such  a  clatter  of  sounds  indicate  rage  and  ferocity." — Mvaic  of  Xature,  p. 
195.  "  One  <tf  tho  Adds  make  threescore  square  yards,  and  the  other  only  flffy^va"— i>iinean'« 
Loffie,ip.6.  "  The  happy  eSbcts  of  this  ffit^  is  irorth  attending  to."— ^BaOey^OviV^  p.  X.  "Tet 
the  gicffioua  serenity  of  its  partmg  raya  still  linger  with  us." — GouicTa  Advocate.  "  Enough  of  its 
bm.  and  force  are  retained  to  render  them  uneasy." — AlaitaiiCa  Sermona,  p.  261.  "  Tho  works 
of  nature,  in  this  respect^  is  extremely  regular." — Dr.  Prati'a  Werter.  "  No  small  addition  of  ex- 
otic and  foreign  words  and  phrases  have  been  made  by  commerce." — BickneWa  Gram.,  Fart  ii,  p, 
10.  "  The  dialect  of  some  nouns  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  notes." — Mibtea,  Greek  Oram.,  p. 
26S.  "  It  has  been  said,  that  a  discovery  of  tho  full  reeources  of  tho  nrt«,  aSbrd  the  means  m 
debasnnent,  or  of  perversion." — iibsh,  on  the  Voice,  p.  xxviL  "By  which  means  the  Oder  of 
the  Words  are  disturbed." — Bobnea'a  Rhei.,  B.  J,  p.  57.  "The  twofold  influence  of  tiiese  and  the 
otfaera  require  the  aascrter  to  bo  in  tho  pliunl  form," — 0.  B.  Peira'a  Gram.,  p.  261.  "And  eadi 
of  these  afford  wnployraent." — PerdvaVa  Tblea,  VoL  ii,  p.  175.  "Tho  pronunciation  of  the 
Vflwela  are  beet  explained  under  the  rules  relative  to  tho  consonanta." — Coar'a  Gram.,  p.  7. 
"The  judicia]  power  of  these  courts  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity." — Jlall  and  Baker'a 
School  Hiat.,  p.  286.  "  One  of  you  havo  stolen  my  money." — national  Ihanorist,  ip.  46,  "  Such 
redundancy  epithets,  ioatead  of  pleasing,  produce  satiety  and  die^nst" — Kamer,  El  of  CriL,  a, 
3S&  "It  has  been  alleged,  that  A  cMnjdianco  wltii  tho  rules  of  Rhetoric,  tend  to  cramp  the 
sund.*' — Biby'a  Oram.,  3d  Ed.,  p.  187.  "Each  ofthese  ore  presented  tons  in  different  relntions." 
— Bendricka  Gram.,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  34.  "The  past  tense  of  these  verbs,  should,  tcovld,  might,  couldj 
are  very  fadeflnite  with  nsped  to  time." — BuUions,  E.  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  33;  5th  Hi,  p.  31. 
"The  power  of  the  words,  which  are  said  to  govern  this  mood,  are  distinctly  understood."— 
ChawOer'f  Qram^  Ed.  of  1821,  p.  33. 

"  And  now,  at  length,  the  bted  term  of  yean 
Ibevorid'sdeaiiehsvetonigb^  andlol  tho  Ood  appears." 

—Dr.  Lowth,  on  "Vie  Genealogy  of  Christ." 

"  Taiioty  c£  Numbers  still  bekng 
To  the  soft  Mek)dy  of  Ode  or  Bong."— ^AOoiurf  Gram.,  p.  ITO. 

USDKS  NOTB  UL— CkWPOSm  OR  COMVBBTED  SCBIXCTS. 

"lisigr  are  the  woiks  of  human  mdmtiy,  which  to  beojn  and  flnlsh  are  hardly  granted  to  tiba 
isme  man.**— JMomi,  Ado.  to  Diet.   "To  lay  down  rulae  ibr  these  are  oa  inefficacious."— Dr. 
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PratCa  WerUr,  p.  19.  "To  pnrfbw  regvd,  and  to  act  d^fftrmify,  discoror  a  1m«o  niind."~Jfiir> 
ray's  Key,  ii,  p.  20U.  Seo  also  BuUiimf'a  B.  Oram^  S2  and  113;  Lnaie'a,  68.  "To  magoify  to 
the  hoi({bt  ot'  woiidcr  things  groat,  new,  aad  admirable^  extremely  pleaao  tlio  mind  or  maiL" — 
Fisher'3  Gram.,  p.  152.  "!□  tliispasBagc,  according  as  are  used  in  a  manucr  which  is  very  com- 
moQ." — Wdaters  Pkiloaophicai  Gnm.,  p.  183.  cause  de  are  called  a  preposition;  acause 
q-ae,  a conjuuctioD." — Du.  Webstb?.:  Knickerbocker,  1836.  "To  these  are  given  to  qieak  in  the 
nanie  of  the  Lord." — Tlie  JMerul,  \%  256.  "  While  wlttat  has  no  plural,  oats  hare  seldom  any 
singular."— CM&ett'jf  £  Onun.,  41.  "  He  oannot  assert  that  B  are  inaerted  in  JUmv  to  denote 
thesoundof  tt."— CbiA'tfifenne  0/  ITcbrier,  p.  11.  "dihsrethepowerofft."— O0iiI(r<.Adam'« 
ffram.,  p.  2.  ^*ti,  before  a  vowel,  and  unaccented,  have  the  soinid  of  n  or  et."— /Uii.  "In 
words  derived  fh)m  the  French,  as  chagrin,  chicanery,  and  cAotw,  eh  are  sounded  like  ah," — 
JSacka's  Gram.,  p.  10.  "  But  in  the  word  schim,  schimatie,  Ac,  the  eh  are  sUent" — Ibid,  '*  Ph 
aroalwayssoundedlike/  at  the  be^nning  of  words." — Buche'a  Gram.  "/"AhaTetbeaoundof/aa 
inphHo^phy." — W^ter'a  M.  SpeUing-^ok,  p.  11.  "  iSA  have  one  sound  only  as  inahaU." — Jb. 
"  Th  have  two  sounds." — lb.  "  Se  Iiave  the  sound  of  ak,  befcHQ  a,o,«,  and  r," — Jb.  Aw, 
have  the  sound  of  a  in  h»a."—Boaes'a  ^xUing-Bookt  p.  vi    "  Ew,  sound  like  "  Ow, 

whm  both  sounded,  have  the  sound  of  ou."— "Ui,  wbm.both  pronounced  in  one  ^yllaUe 
sound  like  toi  in  kmguid."—jtb. 

"  m  diree  several  Sorts  of  Souid  txpnm. 
As  ffttOs,  rOuild,  Bfuiaa  and  Baeruii  c(mftsB."— B^-^pMvuTs  Oronk,  py  34. 

U»DER  Note  IT.— EACH,  ONE,  EITHEB*  akd  NEITHER. 

"When  each  of  the  letters  which  compose  this  w(»d,  have  been  learned." — Dr.  Weekst  m 
Orthog.,  p.  22.  "As  neither  <^  us  deny  that  botii  Homer  kuI Virgil  have  great  beauties." — 
Blair'a  Shai.,  p.  21.  "Yet  neither  of  them  are  renuukable  fu- [Hvdskm." — /t.,p.  95.  "How 
each  of  tiie  thrao  great  &gio  poets  have  distinguished  tbemselvee." — Ib^  p.  437.  "Eadi  o( 
these  iTOduoe  a  aepuita  agwe»ble  seosatioo." — Jb.,  p.  48.  "On  the  Lard's  <uy  every  one  of  as 
Christians  keep  the  sabbath." — 2h  of  Irenttaa.  "And  each  of  them  bear  the  image  of  purity 
and  holtQGSs." — Sope  of  Israel,  p.  81.  "  Were  either  of  theso  meetings  ever  acknowlodged  ot 
recognized  ?" — Fbsier'a  Bcport,  i,  90.  "  Whikt  neither  of  tlieao  letters  exist  in  ttio  Eugubfan  in- 
scription."— Knight,  on  Greek  Alph.,  p.  122.  "And  neither  of  them  aro  properly  termed  indefi- 
nite."—  WSsm'a  Essay  on  Oram.,  p.  tiS.  "As  likewise  of  the  several  subjects,  which  have  in 
eftect  each  their  verb." — LowWs  Gram,,  p.  120.  "  Somettmea  when  the  word  ends  in  a,  TteHCavc 
of  tho  ugns  are  used.'* — Alex.  Mwray^a  Orarn^  p.  21.  "And  as  ndtherof  these  mannera  oCfend 
the  ear." —  Waika'a  Did.,  Pre/.,  p.  6.  "  Neither  of  tiieae  two  Tenses  are  confined  to  this  dgnifl- 
ca^Q  only." — JohnsorCa  Gram.  (%m.,  p.  339.  "  But  neitJier  of  theso  circnmBtances  are  Intended 
hem" — Tbo^'s  Diversiona,  ii,  231.  "So  that  all  oro  indebted  to  each,  and  each  are  dependent 
upon  all." — Am.  Bible  Society^s  Rep.,  183S,  p.  89.  "  And  yet  neither  of  them  express  any  more 
action  in  this  cas9  tlmo  they  did  in  tho  other."— ,9u£ioti4,  K  Gram.,  p.  201.    "Each of  these ex- 

Sresaions  denote  action." — SaUad^a  Gram,,  p.  74.  "Xoither  of  theso  moods  seem  to  be  defined 
y  distinct  boundaries." — BuUer'a  Practical  Oram.,  p.  6&  "Neither  of  these  solutions  are  oor- 
roct"— AiIUoM,  LaL  Gram.,  p.  23G.  "  N^Uier  bear  any  sign  of  case  at  aU."—fbwler'«£  Gram^ 
Bvo,  1860,  g  217. 

"  Sach  in  tiieir  torn  like  Baoqoo's  monandx  stalk."-^filmw. 

"  And  tell  what  eadi(^  them  by  th'otberloae^"—iS%ai,  Oiri,  iii,  2. 

Uirom  NoTB  T. — Veeb  BST\vaES  two  NoMmATma 

"The  quarrels  of  lovers  is  a  renewal  of  lovo." — Adam'sLai.  Gram.,  p.  166 ;  Alexander'^,  49; 
Gould's,  159 ;  BuUions'a,  206.  "  Two  dots,  one  placed  above  the  other,  is  called  Sheva." — Dr. 
Wilson^s  Heb.  Gram^  p.  43.  "A  few  conturics,  more  or  loss,  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence." 
— lb.,  p.  31.  "Fictures  were  the  first  step  to^rards  tho  art  of  writnig.  Hieroglyphicks  was  the 
second  step." — Fotrkar''a  En^iah  Oompoaition,  p.  27.  "The  comeliness  of  youth  are  modesfy  and 
fhinkness;  of  age,  condescension  and  dignity." — Mwrray'a  Key,  8vo^  p.  166.  "Merit  and  good 
works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion." — Iz/rd  Bacon.  "  Divers  philosc^heis  hold  tliat  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  nund," — Shakspeare.  "Tho  clotiiingof  the  natives  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts." 
— Indian  Wars,  p.  92.  "  Preposaes^ons  in  favor  of  our  nativ  town,  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise."—  Webster's  Essays,  p.  217.  "  Two  shlllinga  and  six  pence  is  b^  a  crown,  biU  not  a  half 
crown." — Priestley's  Oram.,  p.  160;  SickneWa,  ii,  63.  "Two  rowels,  pronotmced  1^ a  single  im- 
pnlso  of  tho  voice,  and  uniting  in  one  soond,  is  <alled  a  dipthong." — Cooper^a  PI  ami  Pr.  Gram.. 
p.  1.  ■'  Two  or  more  sentences  united  together  is  called  a  Compound  Sentence." — P.  K  Day'a 
District  School  Oram.,  p.  10.  "Two  or  moro  words  rightly  put  tt^^ether,  but  not  ccsnpleting  an 
entire  proposition,  is  called  a  Phrase." — Ibid.  "But  the  common  Number  of  Times  are  five." — 
The  British  Grammar,  p.  122.  "Technical  terms,  injudiciously  introduced,  is  another  source  of 
darkncsa  in  composition." — Jamiesoii's  Ithet.,  p.  107.  "The  United  States  is  the  great  middle 
diviiiion  of  North  America." — Morse's  Geag.,  p.  44,  "A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
were  tho  restraints  put  upon  it." — Hume;  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  145 ;  IngersolCa,  172 ;  Sanbom^a, 
192;  SmUh'a,  123;  and  otben.   "Here  two  tall  ships  becomas  the  vkitor's  ycey/'—aow^* 
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Imcoh,  b.  li,  L  1098.   "Tho  espensos  Incident  toon  (ntfitUniralfiw  ol^cct"—27k« 
U,  pi  300. 

"  Pertiaps  thsSr  lovea,  or  elso  their  sheep, 

m  that  did  th^  silly  thoughts  bo  bosy  keep."— JfOeon. 

.Undeb  Notb  TL— ^jHANOB  the  Nohikatite. 

**  Uooh  pains  has  been  taken  to  explain  all  fhe  kinds  of  words,  "—/fffbnf  StAod  Gram.  p.  123. 
"Not  less  [Mm]  than  tbiee  yean  are  spent  In  attEdnlng  tiifa  tBa!aity,''—Mu8ic  of  Nature,  p.  28. 
**  Where  tins  nl^t  are  met  in  state  Uanf  a  fKend  to  gmtulata  His -wisb'd  presence." — MiHan's 
Gomus,  1  948.  "Peacel  my  darimg,  here's  no  danger,  Here's  no  oxen  near  thy  bed." — Waits. 
*'Bat  everyone  of  these  are  mere  coqiectures,  and  Bome  of  them  very  imbappy  oiiea." — Coleridge  a 
htroductioti,  p.  61.  "The  old  theorists,  calling  tbo  laterrogatiTes  and  Befdiers,  adverbs,  is  only 
a  part  <rf  then-  r^fular  system  of  naming  words." — 0.  B.Feirce's  Gram.,  p.  374.    "Where  iiseric's 

sentences  occur,  place  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  facts  occur." — lb.,  p,  264.  "  And  that 
the  whole  in  copjunction  make  a  T^olar  chain  of  causes  and  effects." — £ximea,  EL  of  CriL,  ii, 
STfi.  "  The  oridn  of  the  Gredaa,  and  Boman  republics,  though  eooally  inrolTed  in  tlie  obscuri- 
ties  and  nncertaintieB  of  fiibaloaa  ereots,  jmaent  one  romarkable  twtmctioD."— Jdnnu'f  Sket,  i,  _ 
95.  In  th^  respects,  mankhid  is  left  by  nature  an  tinlbnned,  nnflnii^ed  creature." — Butler's ' 
Analogy,  p.  144.  "The  scripture  are  tlie  oracles  of  God  himself!" — Hookeh:  Job.  IHcL,  vi. 
Grade.  "  And  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  frmtB." — Soiotnon's  Sor.g,  vii,  l.<l.  "The 
preterit  oHj^ikA,  bok,  md  bis  are^  in  speedi,  ptaaaanoed  pkadd,  bokt,  lout." — Fitieler^a  E.  Gram^ 
1860,  %  68. 

"  Serere  the  doom  that  length  of  dm  tmposo, 
To  stand  sad  witness  ofnnnnmberd  wmbI"— JfeftnoM. 

UsDEB  Note  TII. — Adapt  Form  to  Bttle. 
1.  thrm  not  proper  for  Oia  Common  or  IhmSiar  Style. 

"Was  it  thon  that  buildedst  that  lioose?" — laat.,  p.  151.  "l^t  boy  writeth  very  el^ntly." 
— lb.  "Gooldest  not  thou  write  without  blotting  tiiy  book?" — lb.  "  Tbinkest  tboa  not  it  will 
rata  to-darf' — Jb.  "  Doth  not  your  cousin  intend  to  vidt  you  ?" — lb.  "  That  boy  hath  torn  mv 
book."— /ft.  ■*  Was  it  tliou  that  spreadest  the  hay  ?"—/&.  "  Was  It  James,  or  ttiou,  that  didst 
let  him  in?" — lb.  "  He  dareth  not  say  a  word." — lb.  "  Thoa  stoodest  in  my  way  and  Undeiedst 
me."— /6. 

"Whom  6C0  I? — ^Whom  seeat  thou  now? — WhcHn  sees  he? — ^Whom  lorest  thou  most? — 
What  dost  tliou  to-day? — What  person  seest  tboa  teaching  that  boy  7 — He  hath  two  new  knives. 
—Which  road  takest  thoa?— What  child  teadies  he?"— .£)0ersoir«  firam.,  p.  C6.  "  Thou,  who 
makest  my  shoes,  seUest  many  more." — lb.,  p.  6f. 

"  The  English  lai^oage  hath  been  mucli  ctdtivated  during  the  last  two  bundred  years.  It  hath 
been  considerably  polished  and  refined." — Lowth's  Gram.,  Pref.,  p.  iiL  "  This  «<fe  is  ostentatious, 
and  doth  not  suit  grave  writing." — Prieatley'a  Gram.,  p.  82.  "But  custom  hath  now  pppropri- 
atcd  urAo  to  persons,  and  whkh  to  things." — lb.,  p.  97.  "The  indicative  mood  shcwetb  or  de- 
dareth;  aM,Ego  amo,  I  lore:  or  else  asketh  a  question ;  as,  Amaaiuf  Dost  thou  lore?" — PattTa 
Aeddmea,  Ed.  of  1T93,  p.  16.  "Plough  tlioa  canst  not  do  mndt  for  the  cause,  thou  mayst  and 
abooldst  do  aometUng." — ifofroy's  Oram.,  p.  143.  "  The  sopport  of  so  many  of  bis  idations, 
was  a  heavy  task;  bat  thou  knowest  ho  paid  it  cbewIUlly."— JAimtp'j  Key,  B.  1,  pi  180.  "  It 
m^y,  and  often  dtrtls  come  short  of  it"—  Can^b^a  Bhetorie,  p.  160. 

"  Twaa  thoo,  who,  whQe  thoa  seem'dst  to  diido, 
To  giTC  me  an  thy  pttanoe  tried."— Mf^mfs  Bkmt^  p.  18. 

i.  Ibrma  not  proper  for  Ote  Solemn  or  BihUeal  Style. 

*'^te  Lord  has  prepar'd  his  throne  in  the  heavens;  and  hts  kingdom  rules  over  ell" — Seo  Kc^/. 
"Tboa  answer'd  Uiem,  O  Lord  our  God;  thou  was  a  God  that  forgave  them,  though  thou  took 
vengeance  of  ttieir  inventifHia." — See  Key.  "  Then  thou  spoke  in  viaon  to  thy  Holy  One,  and 
I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that  is  m^ty," — See  Key.  "  So  then,  it  is  not  him  that  wills, 
Dcwof  him  that  mna,  but  of  God  that  ahowi  mercy;  who  dispenses  his  blcsdngs^  whether  temporal 
or  as  seems  good  in  his  right" — See  Key. 

"  Thou,  tho  mean  while,  was  blending  with  my  thought ; 
Tea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy." — Col^dga. 

Undeb  Note  Till.— EiPREsa  the  JHovrnxTtTE. 
"Wbo  is  bore  so  bMe^  that  woakl  be  a  bondman?"— .Beou^  ()fS7kajb!f)eare,  p.  249.  "Who 
is  hen  so  rode,  ttiat  woold  not  be  a  Boman  ?" — lb.  "  There  is  not  a  sparrow  &lls  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice." — Murray'a  Oram.,  p.  300.  "In  order  to  adjust  Ih^  so,  as  shall  consist 
equally  with  the  perspicui^  and  the  strength  of  &e  period." — lb.,  p.  324;  B/cur'a  Bhet.,  118. 
"But  sometimea,  there  is  a  verb  comes  in." — CMib^s  English  Gram^  *[  248.  "  Mr.  Prince  has 
a  genius  would  prompt  him  to  better  things." — ^leckUor,  No.  466.  "  It  is  this  removes  that  im- 
penetrable  mist"— forru's  Vermes,  p.  363.  "  By  the  prsise  is  given  him  fbr  bis  courage." — 
Xocfe^  on  Editcation,  p.  214.   ''There  is  no  man  would  bo  more  welcome  here."— jSfnbh  SpecL, 
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Xo.  1(44.  "  Between  an  antecedent  and  a  cooseqaent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediat^  fid- 
Iowa" — Blair's  Rhet,  p.  141.  "  And  as  connected  iritli  what  goes  before  and  followa." — Ih.,  p. 
354.  "  There  19  no  man  doth  a  wrong  f«r  the  wrong's  soke." — Lorti  Bacon,  "  All  the  vanoos 
misories  of  life,  which  people  bring  upon  themselves  by  negligence  and  fi>Uj,  and  nri^t  have  been 
avoided  by  proper  care,  too  instanoea  of  this." — BaBer't  Aw£tgy,  108.  "  Ancient  philoeophera 
bavo  taught  many  tilings  in  £iTOur  of  nuwality,  so  fiir  at  leut  as  respect  justice  and  goodness 
towards  our  fellovv<TL>aturea." — Gospel  its  own  Wttneaa,  p.  &Q.  "Indeed,  if  there  be  any  sadi, 
Lavo  been,  or  appear  to  bo  of  ua,  as  suppose,  th^  is  not  a  wise  man  amcmg  ua  alt,  nor  an  honest 
m-in,  tliat  is  able  to  judge  betwixt  his  brethren ;  we  shall  sot  covet  to  meddle  in  their  matter." — 
Rirday's  Works,  i,  604,  "There  were  that  drew  back;  there  were  that  made  shipwreck  of 
faith ;  yea,  there  were  that  brought  in  damnable  heresies." — lb.,  i,  466.  "  The  nature  of  the 
csiuo  rendered  this  plan  altogether  proper,  and  in  similar  situations  is  fit  to  be  imitated." — Blair'a 
Jthat,  p.  274.  '"  Ttiis  is  an  idiom  to  which  our  language  is  strongiy  inclined,  and  ihw  Sxmerij 
very  ])re7a!ont" — Ghur^ilFt  Orcm^  p.  160.  "  His  roots  aie  wrapped  about  the  heap,  and  seeth 
tlio  plAce  of  stone&" — Ji>^  viii,  17. 

,"New  Yoric,  Ilfthmonth  3d,  1823. 
"  Dcir  fHend,  Am  sony  to  hear  of  thy  loM ;  but  hope  it  may  be  retrieved.   Should  bo  b^>py  to 
render  thee  any  assistance  in  my  power.   Shall  o^  to  see  thee  to-morrow  monoiog.  Accept 
assurances  of  my  regard.  A.  B." 

"  New  Toik,  ICay  3d,  P.  IC,  1823. 

"  Dear  Sir,  Havo  just  received  tho  kind  note  favoured  me  with  this  morning ;  and  cannot  forbear 
to  oxin^  my  gratitude  to  you.  On  further  information,  find  have  not  lost  so  muc^  as  at  first 
suppcffiod;  and  believe  shall  etitl  bo  able  to  meet  all  my  engagements.  Should,  however,  be 
happy  to  see  you.    Accept,  dear  sir,  my  most  cordial  thwka.  C  D." 

— Sco  BrowjCa  Institutes,  p.  151. 

"  Will  martial  flames  forever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  never,  never  bo  to  Heaven  rcwgn'd?" — Pope,  Odys^  sii,  14A. 

UxDBn  Note  IX.— Application  op  SCoods. 

I^rat  Clause  of  ihe  Xbte. — Fbr  the  StAjvndive  Present 
"  IIo  will  not  be  pardoned,  unless  he  repents." — Bmvnis  Inttitutea,  p.  191. 

IFdKMui.R. — Not  proper,  bemnia  the  verb  rtpents,  vhieh  U  here  lued  to  expnM  «  fatnn  eontiiigaiMy,  li  in 
Ihn  livllcative  tnood.  But,  aooordtiiK  to  tlia  lint  cIkum  of  Not*  0th  to  Kuke  Uth,  "  A  fntuM  MmttoKaaeT  Im  beat 
rx->n'*sad  bjr  a  Terbla  the  •nt^uncttve  prcaeot."  Tberefore,  rtfpan^a  ihonld  bo  reptnt;  thaa,  "Ho  vU)  not  be 
Ihirijaiwd,  unices  he  twpmf."] 

"  If  thou  flndcst  any  kcmclwort  in  this  marsliy  meadow,  bring  it  to  me." — Ke^s  Method  of 
ruacA/nj,  p.  238.  "  If  thon  leavest  tho  room,  do  not  Ibrgot  to  shut  that  drawer." — lb.,  p.  246. 
"  If  tlion  graspest  it  stoutly,  tliou  wUt  not  bo  hurt." — /&.,  p.  196,  "  On  condition  that  he  cornea, 
I  will  consent  to  stay."— Jfitmiy'*  Exere.,  p.  74.  "  If  he  is  but  discreet,  he  will  succeed." — Inst^ 
p.  IDI.  "  Take  hc-cd  tliat  tiiou  speakcst  not  to  Jacob." — lb.  "  If  thou  castest  me  oGT,  I  shall  be 
mi.-k!rable." — lb.  "Send  them  to  mc,  if  thou  plcaseat." — lb.  "Watch  the  door  of  thy  lip^ 
lost  thou  utterest  folly." — lb.  "  Though  a  liar  speaks  the  truth,  he  will  hardly  be  believed," — 
Ciimmn  Sdwui  Jfonuol,  ii,  124.  "I  will  go  unless  I  should  be  ilL" — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  300. 
"  IT  tho  word  or  words  understood  aro  aut^Iiod,  tho  truo  construction  will  be  B|^i«ret^" — Mvr- 
ray'a  Eeerdaea  in  Parsing,  p.  2 1.  *'  Unless  thou  slialt  see  tlio  propriety  of  measure,  we  shall 
not  desire  tliy  support" — Murray's  Key,  p.  209.  "  Unless  thou  shouldst  make  a  timdy  retreat, 
the  danger  will  ho  unavoidable." — lb.,  p.  209,  "  Wo  may  live  happily,  though  onr  poasewoos  are 
small." — /ft.,  p.  202.  "  If  they  are  carcftilly  studied,  they  will  enable  the  student  to  parse  all  the 
exorcis-36." — lb.,  Note,  p.  ICS.  "If  tho  accent  is  &itly  preserved  on  the  proper  syllable,  this 
drawling  sound  will  never  bo  heard." — Murray's  Gram.,  p,  242.  "  One  phisse  may,  in  point  of 
BOnn^  iw  equivalent  to  another,  though  its  grammatical  nature  b  enentially  SUfyteoL" — Jk,  p. 
108.  "  If  any  man  obeyotb  not  our  wcvd  by  this  epistle,  noto  that  man." — Dr.  Webtter'g  Bme. 
"  Tliy  skill  will  be  the  greater,  if  thou  Llttest  iV— Putnam's  Analytical  Header,  p.  204.  "  Thy 
skill  will  be  the  greater  if  thou  hit'st  it"— CoWs  K  A.  Header,  p.  321.  "Wo  sh^  overtake  him 
though  ho  stiould  mnJ"— Priestley's  Gram.,  p.  118;  Mmraj^t,  207 ;  Smiih'a,  173.  "We  sbaO 
be  diBgOBtod  if  ho  gives  us  too  mucli." — Blair's  BheL,  p.  888. 

"  What  is't  to  thee,  if  ho  neglect  thy  um, 
Or  without  siMcesleta  thy  body  bum?"— DBTSBlf :  Joh.  JDut,  w.  WTiaL 

Second  Clause  of  Note  JX. — Fbr  ths  Subjunctive  InyperfteL 
"  And  so  would  I,  if  I  was  ho."—&vwn's  Institutes,  p.  191. 

[FcwM ULB.— Not  proper,  beeuu  the  verb  woi,  vhleh  ii  hare  need  to  npnm  a  nere  aapporfUoD,  with  IndeS- 
Blte  time,  loin  the  In^tlTe  mood.  Bot.  aoeordlne  to  tbe  neo&d  cUuae  of  Nolo  Hh  to  Bolo  14th,  "Aown 
mppoeitlaii,  with  IndeAnlte  Ume,  !■  beet  en>reaeed  bv  a  verb  In  the  nldnnctlTe  Imperfect"  Therefore,  tnt 
•kouU  be  vtre;  ihue,  "And  eo  would  I,  If  I  wen)  be.''] 

"  If  I  was  a  Greek,  I  should  resist  Torkiah  despotism." — CardeWs  dements  of  Gram.,  p.  80. 
"  If  he  was  to  go,  he  would  attend  to  your  buaineas." — iJ.,  p.  81.  "  If  thou  feUest  as  I  do,  we 
should  soon  decide." — InaL,  p.  191.  "Though  thou  sheddest  thy  blood  in  the  cause,  it  wotdd 
bat  proTs  thee  aincwely  a  fboL*'— /Bl   "If  thou  kjvedst  hln^  there  voold  be  man  evidence  of 
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it"— lb.  "  If  thoa  oouldBt  convince  Mm,  ho  would  not  act  acoor^ng^y."— i&rrovV  Key,  p.  209. 
"IT  there  was  no  Ubertjr,  there  voold  be  no  refllcriin&" — Pmnty'a  BtUes-Ltitres,  p.  lis.  "If 
the  hoiue  was  burnt  down,  the  case  would  be  the  same," — fbaCtr't  Sqport,  i,  89.  "  As  if  the 
mind  was  not  always  la  action,  when  it  prefeis  anything!" — Weai,  on  Agency,  p.  38.  "Suppose 
I  yraa  to  aay,  '  Liftht  is  a  body.'  " — Harria'a  BierToa,  p.  78.  "  If  either  oxygen  or  azote  was 
CMDBitted,  life  wotild  be  destroyed." — Gvimey^t  Evidences,  p.  166.  "  The  verb  dare  ia  sometimes 
used  as  if  it  was  an  auxiliary." — Frieatlef/'a  Gtorl,  p.  132.  "A  certain  lady,  whom  I  oould 
name,  if  it  was  necessary." — Spectaior,  No.  636.  "  If  the  e  was  dropped,  c  and  g  would  assume 
their  hard  sounds." — Syntax^.  10.  "  He  would  no  more  comprehend  it,  than  if  it 
WIS  the  speech  of  a  Hottentot"— Sketch,  p.  112.  "IT  thou  koewest  the  ^  of  Qod,"  Ac 
— JMn,  It,  10.  "  I  wish  I  was  at  boaM."—0.  R  Peiraft  Grtun^  p.  360.  "Fact  al«te  does  not 
constitute  right ;  if  it  does,  general  warrants  were  lawfiiL" — Junius,  Let.  xliv,  p.  205.  "  Thou 
look'st  upon  thy  boy  as  though  thou  guessest  it" — Putnam'a  Analytical  Header,  p.  202.  "  Thou 
look'st  upon  thy  boy  as  though  thou  Kuessedst  ii."~Cobb's  Jf.  A.  Header,  p.  320.  "  He  fought 
as  if  he  bad  contended  for  lifib"— ifiHey^f  Gram^  92.  **  He  fimght  as  if  he  had  been  conteid- 
ing  for  his  Ufe."— 92. 

"  The  dewdrop  glistens  on  thy  lea^  I   As  if  thou  knew'st  my  tale  of  grie( 

Asif  thouseem'st  to  shed  a  tear;       |      felt  all  my  suGerings  serere.'*— .Ilex.  Xe<Aam. 


**If  heknow  the       he  does  not  need  a  guide."— Broim'«  JiuWiifa^  pi  191. 

gMaroi*— Sat  propgr,  Iwa mw  thn  Tgfa  Jhwn,  lAUh  Is  —d  to  axpnm  »  coBdMoiMl  drmmsUaM  urnnned 
H  •  Iket,  li  la  tlw  nUimettva  mood.  But,  Meordus  to  tha  Iwt  dwm  of  Kota  9th  to  Kola  iitb,  "  A  condlticii»l 
dnmnataBOB  aNnmed  at  a  bet.  nqolrci  the  Indleattf*  mood.**  Tbonfim,  Ihow  ihotdd  ba  bwwi tbiu,  "  If 
lia  tawM  tha  way,  ha  dooa  not  naad  a  gnUa.**] 

**  And  if  there  be  no  difference,  one  of  them  must  be  Buperflnon%  and  oo^t  to  be  r^ected."— 
Murray's  Oram.,  p.  149.  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  this  constmction,  though  it  be  much  used." 
— Fri^lej^s  Gram.,  p  172.  "  We  are  disappointed,  if  the  verb  do  not  immediately  follow  it" — 
Ib^  p.  177.  **  If  it  were  they  who  acted  so  ungrateAilly,  they  are  doubly  hi  fault." — maray's 
Eey,  8to,  p.  223.  "  If  art  become  appannt,  it  disgusts  the  reader.  "•—>/am»e«>n'«  RhO.,  p.  80. 
*'Tlioagh  pusfHCuity  be  more  pn^)erly  a  riiet^dcal  than  a  grammatical  quality,  I  thought  it  better 
to  intd^e  it  in  this  book." — Campb^s  Rhet.,  p.  238.  "iOthongh  the  efficient  cause  bo  obscure, 
tiie  fixui  cause  of  those  aensations  lies  open."-— fft^'v  Shd.,  p.  29.  "  Although  tho  barrenness 
of  language,  and  the  want  of  words  be  doubtlera  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropea" — lb,,  p. 
13S.  "  Though  it  enforce  not  its  mstnictions,  yet  it  furnishes  ua  with  a  greater  variety." — lb., 
p.  353.  "  In  other  cases,  though  the  idea  be  one,  the  words  remun  quite  separate." — PriesOey'a 
Gram.,  p.  140.  "Though  the  Form  of  our  language  be  mwe  umple,  and  has  that  peculiar 
Beauty.  "~AieAanan'«  Syntax,  p.  v.  "  Human  works  are  of  no  significancy  till  they  be  com- 
peted."—£»na,  .£1  lif  OriL,  i,  246.  "  Our  disgost  lessens  gradually  till  it  vanish  altogether."- 
J&.,i,  338.  **  And  oar  T^sfa  hnimves  by  use^  tm  It  airive  at  perlbctioa."--A,  i,  338.  "Sokmg 
as  he  keep  himself  in  bis  own  proper  element" — Cokz  ;  A.,  i,  233.  "Whether  this  translation 
were  ever  pubhahcd  or  not  I  am  wholly  ignorant" — Sale's  Koran,  i,  13.  "It  is  folse  to  affirm, 
'  As  it  is  day,  it  is  light,*  imless  it  actually  be  day." — Harris's  Bervtea,  p.  246.  "  But  wo  may  at 
midn^t  a&m,  '  If  it  be  day,  it  is  light.' " — Ibid.  "  If  the  Bible  bo  true,  it  la  a  volume  of  un- 
speakable interest" — Didemson,  "  Thoi^  lie  were  a  son,  yet  learned  be  obedience  by  the 
tlmiga  which  he  aofftred."- iTefi;,  t,  8.   "If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  ia  be  his  son?"— 


"  If  a  man  have  built  a  house,  the  house  is  his."—  WayJan^a  Moral  Science,  p.  28B. 

[PoCMOU.— Not  proper,  beranw  the  v«r1)  iwOt,  wklrh  extends  the  piiljiiretlve  mood  into  the  perfect 
tente,  ham  the  appearance  of  dlWreelni;  with  lU  noBifnatlTo  man.  Hut  on-oiiilnK  to  Note  lOtb  to  Bute  14th, 
*'  Everr  neh  nae  or  axtendon  of  the  nliJiinctlva  mood,  aa  tbo  rpader  vUl  be  llkelj  to  mtatake  for  a  discord  be- 
tveen  tbe  varb  and  Ita  nomiDatir*,  oaRht  to  be  av^ded  aa  an  imrropiielr."  Tlienijfora,  haia  bvUt  sbould  ba  ha* 
imUt;  tlma,''If  astanlhMMttahouBithalMnsaUhli.*'] 

"  IT  God  have  required  them  of  Urn,  as  is  tho  fiict,  ho  has  time."— p.  SSI.  "  Unless  a 
previous  onderstanding  to  tbe  contrary  have  been  had  witli  the  Principal" — Berrian's  Circular, 
p.  5.  "  0  if  thou  have  Hid  them  hi  scune  floweiy  cave." — Milton's  Comvs,  I  239.  "  0  if  Jove's 
will  Have  Unked  that  aoiorous  power  to  thy  soft  Uy."—MiUtm,  Sonnet  1.  "Subjckctive  Mood: 
If  thou  love,  If  thou  loved,  If  thou  have  loved.  If  thon  had  loved.  If  thou  shall  or  will  love,  If 
thou  shall  or  will  have  loved."— i.  Murray'a  Gram.,  2d  Ed,  p.  71 ;  Coofer'a  Murray,  68 ;  D. 
Adama't  Oram.,  48;  and  others.  "Till  religion,  the  jnlotof  the  soul,  have  lent  thee  her  un< 
fiUhomable  ooiL" — Thipper'a  Thoughts,  p.  170.  "'Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form 
an  orator,  is  a  trifling  inquiry." — JUair'a  RheL,  p.  338.  "Year  after  year  steals  something  from 
us;  till  tbe  decaying  fabric  totter  of  itself,  and  crumble  at  length  into  dust" — Murray's  Key,  8vo, 
p.  226.  "If  spiritual  pride  have  not  cntwely  vanquished  humility." — Wesfa  Lettera,  p.  184. 
^'  Whether  be  have  gcaed  a  sw,  (n-  have  gored  a  dau^ter."— £!»K(tM^  xxl,  31.   "  It  ia  dbubtftil 


Laat  Clause  <^  Note  JZ.—Ibr  the  IndieaUve  Mood. 


Jfiitt,  xzil,  45. 


"  Us  hard  to  say,  if  greater  wmt  riUH 
Appear  in  wrmag  or  in  Jud^ng  ilL" — Pope,  Ess.  on  Orit, 
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whether  tlie  object  iutroduoed  hy  way  of  Bunilc^  relate  to  what  goea  before,  or  to  what  fUknn.* 
— £am«9,  £^  ^  £>U.,  ii,  45. 

"  And  bridle  m  thy  headloDg  wavd, 
Till  thou  our  BunmxHUi  aoavrer'd  have." — MUL,  Comia,  1.  BS7. 

RULE  XV.— FINITE  VERBS. 

WheQ  the  nonuaative  ie  a  collective  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  pln- 
rality,  the  Verb  must  agree  "with  it  in  the  plural  number :  as,  "  The 
council  were  divided." — "  The  college  of  cardinals  are  the  electors  of  the 
pope." — Murrajfs  Key,  p.  17C.  "  Quintus  Curtius  relates,  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  toere  drowned  in  the  river  hjcm," — ffome't  Art  of  Thinh- 
ing,  p.  125. 

"  Yon  Aorf  come  leam'd  in  academic  rules." — Rome's  LucaUy  vii,  401. 
"  While  heaven's  hi^  host  on  hallelujahs  Kvc."—  Youngs  N.  Th.^  iv,  378. 

OBSERVATIONS  OJT  RULE  XV. 
Ob&  1. — To  this  nile  oro  no  exertions  ;  because  tho  coHoctiTo  noun  being  a  namo  whidi 
even  in  the  singular  number  "  Bignifies  many,"  the  verb  which  agrees  with  it,  can  never  {HVper^ 
bo  nnp^i  nmeas  tho  ooUection  bo  takes  Uterallj  aa  ono  aggregate,  and  not  oa  "  conveying  tho 
idea  of  plurality."  Thus,  the  coUectiTe  nous  singular  being  in  general  muoeftttble  of  two  scnsea, 
and  consequently  admitting  tvro  modes  of  concord,  the  form  of  the  verb,  whether  singular  or 
plural,  becomes  the  prin<npal  index  to  the  particular  senso  in  which  the  nominative  is  taken. 
After  such  a  noun,  we  can  use  either  a  aiagular  verb,  agreeing  with  it  litarally,  strictly,  fonnaUy, 
according  to  Rule  14th;  as,  "  Tho  whole  nutnlw  was  two  tlioosand  and  hundred ;"  orap^- 
ral  OQO,  agreeing  witli  it  figuratively,  virtually,  ideally,  according  to  Rule  IStii;  as,  "  The  whds 
Komher  webs  two  thousaod  and  six  hundred." — 2  Ckron.,  xxvi,  12.  8o^  when  the  ooUectivo 
noun  is  an  antecedent,  tbo  relativo  having  in  itself  no  distinction  of  the  numbers,  its  Tcrt>  W- 
comes  the  index  to  the  sense  of  all  three;  as,  "Wherefore  Uft  up  thy  prayer  for  the  reimaat  Oud 
IS  Ufi." — IsaiaJi,  xxrvii,  4.  "  Wherefore  lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  mrnaat  that  abb  fe/L" — 2 
Klnya,  xix,  4.  Ordinarily  tho  word  remno'ii  convoys  no  idea  of  plorolity ;  bat,  it  being  here 
appUod  to  persons,  and  havhig  a  meaning  to  wliidi  the  mere  singular  neuter  noun  is  not  well 
o^iapted,  the  Uttor  constniction  is  preferable  to  the  fismer.  The  Greek  versioa  varies  more 
in  the  two  places  here  cited ;  being  plural  in  Isaiah,  and  singular  in  Singi.  The  Lntin  VnU 
gate,  in  both,  is,  "pro  T«liquii»  qiM  reperice  eioU ;"  L  e.,  "  for  tho  r«n»it^  or  muumla,  Aat  we 
fjuiid." 

Oas.  2. — Dr.  Adam's  rule  is  tliis:  "  A  collective  noon  may  be  joined  with  a  verb  either  of  the 
singular  or  of  the  plural  nuiuber ;  as,  MaMittudo  sta^  or  atuml;  the  multitude  stands,  or  stand." 
— Latin  and  Eaglish  Gram.,  p.  154.  To  this  doctrine,  Lowth,  Kurroy,  and  others,  add :  "  Yet 
not  \vithout  regard  V>.iha  imfiorlo/ihe  uiord,  as  conveying  unify  orphuviiiy  Om," — Lowth,  p. 
74 ;  Murray,  162.  If  theso  latter  authors  mean,  that  collective  nouns  ue  penuaoentiy  divided 
in  import,  so  that  some  are  invarinbly  dotennined  to  the  idea  of  unity,  and  others  to  th^  of  plu- 
rality, they  are  wrong  In  principle ;  for,  as  Dr.  Adam  remarks,  "  A  collective  noun,  when  joined 
with  a  verb  singular,  expresses  many  conadered  as  one  whole ;  but  when  joined  with  a  verb 
plural,  it  signifies  miuy  separately,  or  as  individuals." — Adam's  Oram.,  p.  1&4.  And  if  this  alone 
is  what  their  addition  moans,,  it  is  entirely  useless ;  and  so,  for  all  tiie  purposes  of  parsii^,  is  tiie 
sin^^ular  half  of  the  mlo  itself.  Kirkham  divides  this  rule  mto  two,  one  for  "  unity  of  idea,"  and 
thd  other  for  "  plurality  of  idea,"  shows  how  each  is  to  be  applied  in  paring,  oooording  to  his 
" syskmaiick  order;"  and  then,  taming  round  witii  a  gallant  tilt  at  his  own  work,  condemns 
both,  as  iJlo  fobricatioos,  which  it  were  "  bettor  to  refect  than  to  ret^ ■Uegii^  that,  "  The  exi^ 
tonco  of  such  a  thing  as  *  unity  or  plurality  of  idea,'  as  applicaUe  to  nouns  a  tbta  das^  is  doubt- 
fid." — KirfAarn!s  Oram.,  p.  59.*  How  then  shall  a  plimd  verb  or  pronoun,  after  t,  collective 
noun,  be  parsed,  seeing  it  docs  not  agree  with  the  noun  by  the  ordintuy  rule  of  agreement  7 
Will  any  ono  say,  that  every  such  couatruction  is  bad  Snglisht  If  this  cannot  be  maintained, 
nilos  eleventh  and  dfleenth  of  tha  scries  are  necessary.  But  when  the  noun  conveys  the  idea 
of  unity  or  takes  tlie  plural  form,  the  verb  or  pronoun  has  no  other  tiian  a  literal  agreonent  bf 
tho  coounon  rule ;  aa, 

"  A  trriesthood,  such  as  Banl's  was  of  old, 
A  jMopIe^  siuih  oa  never  vm  till  now." — Oowper. 
Obs.  3.— Of  tbo  construction  of  the  verb  and  coUaotive  noun,  a  lato  British  author  f:tves  the 
foUowing  aooount :  ^-  Gollectiro  nouns  are  substantives  vhitA  ^a\^  many  in  the  siwft^r  nuin- 
ber,   OoUectivo  nouns  are  of  two  sorts :  I.  Those  which  cannot  become  plural  like  other  substan- 
tivea ;  a*,  uo^jiiity,  mankind,  ftc.    2.  Those  which  can  be  made  plural  by  tho  usual  rules  for  a 

*  T-iMoK  tbl*  BlleeKHon  la  oio  aonM,  the  reader  maj  sea  Ui»t  Rlrkbam  wu  not  *ltnti«tlier  vr«png  here ;  and 
thnt,  hitd  be  epndeniiiiid  thn  untttiinM  adopted  byhimaeir  and  othora,  ftbcmt  "ttnttiii^idmi'  and  "plnrtMiftf 
Mm,"  In  atMd  of  coBdamiiin!!  the  MfniTi  mtetvtti  to  he  ^^kM  tu*,  he  ndjcht  him  iomb  a  dfsemry  whMi  worn 
bavfl  Mt  Urn  irhoUy  right   8m  a  tbotnoto  on  page  703,  nndar  ths  head  of  AHardttkt, 
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nibrtaiitive;  ae,  'A  imiWtade,  multitudee;  a  crowd,  crowds;' Ac  Sabstontlves  which  imply 
plurality  in  the  flingular  number,  and  consequently  hare  no  otlier  plural,  generally  require  a 
plural  vefb.  They  are  cattlfl^  cavalry,  clergy,  commonalty,  gentry,  l^ty,  mankind,  nobility,  peas- 
anliy,  people,  populace,  public^  rabble,  &c.  p]  as,  '  The  public  are  informed.'  CidlecUve  nouns 
vhidi  Hon  ft  regular  plural,  suoh  as,  nombor,  numbers ;  multitude  inultttadoB;  have,  like  all 
other  sabstaiitiTee,  a  angular  verb,  when  they  are  in  the  singular  nuinber ;  and  a  plural  verb, 
whoa  thoy  are  in  the  pliual  number ;  as,  '  A  number  of  people  ia  assembled ;  Knmbers  are  as- 
BBmbled.' — 'The  fleet  tfo*  dispersed;  a jwrt  of  it  wof  injured;  tho  several  parts  are  now  col- 
lected.' "— JWwm'a  Faraer,  p.  120.  To  this,  his  main  text,  the  author  appends  a  note,  from  which 
ttie  following  panages  are  extracted :  "  There  are  few  persons  acquainted  with  Grammnr,  who 
may  not  have  noticed,  In  many  authors  as  well  aa  speaker^  on  irregularity  in  supposing  collec- 
tive Doona  to  have,  at  one  time,  a  angular  meaning,  and  cooseqiiaitly  to  require  a  eingular  verb; 
and,  at  an  other  time,  to  have  a  plural  meaning,  and  there ibro  to  require  a  plural  verb.  This 
irregularis  appears  to  have  ariaen  from  tho  want  of  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  collective 
noun.  Thia  dahct  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  supply ;  and,  upon  bis  definition,  he  has  founded 
tiie  two  rules  above.  It  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that,  hitherto,  no  satisfactory  rules  have  been 
prodooed  to  enable  the  puf^  to  aaontain,  mth  any  degree  of  certainty,  when  a  collective  noun 
AouM  have  a  singular  verfo^  and  when  a  plural  one.  A  rule  that  simply  tells  its  examiner,  that 
when  a  collective  noun  in  tiie  nominative  case  ctmvoys  the  ideo  of  uni^,  its  verb  should  be  un- 
gular ;  and  whoa  it  implies  plurality,  its  verb  ifaoold  be  plural,  is  of  very  little  value ;  for  such  a 
role  will  prove  the  jnipiTf  being  in  Ute  right,  whether  he  ahould  put  the  verb  in  the  angular  or  the 
phiraL"— /tec 

Ois.  4. — ^Tho  C)reg<ung  explanation  has  many  &ults ;  and  whoever  trusts  to  it,  or  to  any  thing 
like  it,  wiB  certainly  be  very  much  misled.  In  the  first  place,  it  ia  remarkable  that  an  autlior  who 
could  suspect  in  others  "tho  want  of  a  dear  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  collective  noun,"  should  have 
hoped  to  supply  the  defect  by  a  definition  so  ambiguous  and  ill-written  as  is  the  one  above.  Sec- 
ondly, his  8ub<uvision  of  this  class  of  nouns  into  two  sorts.  Is  both  baseless  and  nugatory ;  for  that 
plurality  whidi  has  roferonce  to  the  individuals  of  an  assembly,  has  no  manner  u  oonnezkm  or 
afOnity  with  that  wluch  rcfina  to  more  than  one  such  aggregate;  nor  is  there  any  interiirence 
the  one  vrith  ttie  other,  or  any  ground  at  all  for  supposing  that  tho  absence  of  the  latter  is,  has 
heen,  or  ought  to  be,  the  occasion  for  adopting  the  former.  Hence,  thirdly,  his  two  rules,  (though, 
BO  fitr  as  they  go,  they  seem  not  untrue  in  themselves,)  by  their  limitation  under  this  Jiilse  division, 
exclude  and  deny  tho  true  c(Miatruction  of  the  verb  with  the  greater  port  of  our  collective  nouns. 
For,  fourthly,  the  first  of  these  rules  rasblf  preeamea  that  any  ctdlective  noun  which  in  the  sin- 
gular numbcff  hnplies  a  plurality  of  individual^  is  ccxuequentiy  dcstituto  of  any  otbi  r  plural ; 
and  the  second  accordingly  supposes  that  no  such  nouns  as,  coundl,  committee,  jury,  meeting, 
godoty,  assembly,  ooort,  ccdlege,  company,  army,  host^  hand,  retinue,  train,  multitude,  nuinber, 
part,  Iml^  portion,  nutjority,  ntisority,  remainder,  set,  sort,  kind,  class,  nation,  tribe,  larnily,  race, 
and  a  hundred  more,  can  over  be  properly  used  with  a  plural  verb,  except  when  they  oEsume  the 
plural  form.  To  prove  the  falsity  of  this  supposition,  is  needless.  And,  finally,  the  objection 
which  this  author  advances  ag^nst  the  common  rules,  is  very  far  from  proving  them  uecless,  or 
not  greatiy  preferable  to  his  own.  If  they  do  not  in  every  instance  'enable  the  student  to  OEcer- 
tun  with  certain^  whidi  form  of  ctsioord  he  ought  to  prefer,  it  is  only  because  no  rules  con 
posably  tell  •  man  ^wssoly  when  he  oQ^t  to  entertain  the  idea  of  nni^,  and  when  that  of 
plurali^.  In  some  instances,  these  Ideas  are  unaTtndably  mixed  or  associated,  so  that  it  is  sf  li^ 
tie  or  DO  ocmsequence  whidi  form  t£  the  verb  we  prdbr;  as,  *'Behokl,  people  is  one,  and  fley 
hutt  all  one  langnaga" — GtsL,  xi,  6. 

''Well,  if  a  king's  a  Hon,  at  the  least 
Th&pmpie  ABE  a  many-headed  beast," — Pope,  Epist  1, 1. 120. 

Obs.  S. — landley  Ifurray  says,  "On  many  occasions,  where  a  noun  of  multitude  is  nsed,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  verb  should  be  in  tiie  angular,  or  in  the  {dural  number;  and 
this  ditBculty  has  induced  some  grammarians  to  cut  the  knot  at  once,  and  to  assert  that  every 
noun  of  multitude  must  always  be  conadered  aa  oonveying  the  idea  of  unity." — Octavo  Gram,, 
p.  1S3.  What  tiiese  occasions,  or  who  these  grammaiiwns.  are,  I  know  not;  but  it  ia  certain  that 
the  difflcalty  hen  imagiDed  does  not  oooocm  the  application  of  such  rules  as  require  the  verb 
and  pronoun  to  oonfbriQ  to  the  sense  intended;  and,  where  there  ia  no  apparent  improprie^  in 
adtxung  either  number,  there  ia  no  occasion  to  raise  a  scruple  as  to  which  is  right  To  cut  knots 
by  dogmatism,  and  to  tio  them  by  sophistry,  ore  employments  equally  vain.  It  cannot  be  denied 
^t  there  are  in  every  multitude  bo^  a  unity  and  a  plurality,  one  or  the  other  of  which  must  be 
preferred  as  the  priociple  of  conoord  for  the  verb  or  the  pronoun,  or  for  both.  Not  is  the  number 
of  nouns  sm^  or  their  use  unfreqnent,  whkih,  according  to  our  best  authofs,  admit  of  either 
Gonstniction;  thoQ{^  Kir&hsm  sssailB  repudiates  M>  am  rvkt,  because,  "  Their  applicatioa 
is  quite  limited." — Grxmmar  m  fhmiUar  Ledvres,  p.  S9. 

Oa&.  6. — Uurray's  doctrine  seems  to  be^  not  that  collective  nouns  are  generally  susceptible  of 
two  eonsos  in  respect  to  number,  but  that  some  naturally  convey  the  idea  of  unity,  others^  that 
of  plurality,  and  a  few,  either  of  these  senses.  The  last,  which  are  probably  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous than  all  the  rest,  he  somehow  merges  or  forgets,  so  as  to  a>«ilc  of  tm  chutes  only:  say- 
ing, "  ScHue  nouns  of  multitude  certainly  convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  plurality,  others,  that  of 
a  whole  ns  one  thing,  and  others  again,  sometimes  that  at  tmity,  and  sometinies  that  of  plu- 
rality.  On  this  groimd,  it  is  warrantable,  and  condstent  vrith  the  nature  of  things  to  apply  ft 
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plural  verb  aod  pronoun  to  the  one  date,  and  &  angular  verb  and  pronoun  ta  (he  oOter.  We 
imio^diately  perceiTe  the  jntpropnefy  of  the  following  coostmctioQa :  '  The  ha»  witbdnvo 
Ase^from  the  temporal  courts;'  'The  aasembly  tnu  divided  in  tb  opiuum;'  la" — Odmo  Gtas^. 
p.  153.  The  simple  &ct  ia,  that  dargy,  assembly,  and  perhaps  eveiy  otbo-  ooUectiTe  noon,  m^T 
BomeLimos  oamej  the  idea  of  unity,  and  sometSmea  that  of  plurality;  but  an  "opiMon"  or  a  t^r- 
untary  "  withdravsing"  is  a  peraoaai  act  or  quality ;  where/ore  it  is  here  more  oonaiatent  to  adj^z 
the  plural  seoae  and  conatruction,  in  which  alone  we  take  the  ooUection  $a  io^niwk,  c 
persons. 

Ooa.  1. — Although  a  uaifi>rmi^  of  numbor  is  generally  prcferaible  to  direnity,  in  the  exxmnj- 
Uon  of  words  that  refbr  to  the  aamo  collective  noun ;  and  although  many  gmmiwriana  dec;  tic: 
any  departure  fhnn  such  uniformity  is  allowable;  yet,  if  the  ringiuar  bo  pot  first,  a  plnnl  proiMa: 
may  somotim3s  follow  witltout  obvious  impropriety :  as,  "  So  Judah  was  carried  away  oot  of  CJur.^ 
land." — 2  Kings,  xxv,  21.  "Israel  is  reproved  and  threatened  for  Suir  imiHety  aixi  idobtrr." 
— t\iejida'  Bible,  Bosea,  x.  "There  is  the  enemy  who  wtui  to  give  us  battl&" — Mmrojf's  /ifn> 
dudory  Raeukr,  p.  30.  When  the  Idea  pluiali^  predominates  in  tlie  author'a  mind,  a  ptunl 
verb  is  mmetimefl  used  &i;/bre  a  ocdleotiTe  noun  that  has  the  ajngular  artide  an  or  a;  n,  "Tbot 
are  a  sort  of  autiiors,  ufAo  seem  to  take  up  with  appeamnces." — Addism.  "  Here  an  a  — iti*  U 
lafAa  or  inddenta  leading  to  the  end  in  view." — Kames,  EL  of  OriL,  u,  396.  '*  Tben  an  a  sml 
number  of  exceedingly  good  writers  among  the  French." — MauntJer's  Gnm^  p.  IL 
"  There  in  the  fofum  warm  a  maturoas  traiti, 
The  subject  of  debate  a  townsman  alain." — Pope,  Iliad,  B.  xvui,  L  678. 

Od&  8. — Collectivo  nouns,  when  they  are  merely  partUive  of  the  plural,  Uke  the  words  sort  snl 
namber  above,  are  usually  connected  with  a  plural  verb,  even  though  they  have  a  aingnbr  de&> 
itivo;  as,  "And  this  sort  of  adverbs  commonly  admit  of  GompariBon." — BtuAaaan's 
Synlaz,  p.  64.  Here,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  say,  "  Adverbs  of  Has  sort  commonly  adntii  d 
comparison."  "  A  part  of  tiie  exports  eontist  of  raw  silk." — Wduier's  la^prosed  Oram^  -p.  IM 
This  construction  is  censured  by  Muiray,  in  his  octavo  C^am.,  p^  148;  where  we  are  toM,  tha*  the 
rerb  should  agroo  witti  the  first  noun  only.  Dr.  Webster  alludes  to  this  circumstance,  in  tmjvw 
ioQ  his  grammar,  and  admits  that,  "  A  pwt  of  the  exports  conawts,  seems  to  be  more  oorrecL'— 
Improved  Gram^  p.  100.  Yet  ho  retains  his  original  text,  and  obviously  thinks  it  a  Hgfot  ttin^ 
that,  "in  some  cases,"  his  rules  or  examples  "may  not  bo  vindicable."  (See  Obs.  14th,  lyL 
and  IGth,  on  Rule  14th,  of  this  code.)  It  would,  I  think,  bo  better  to  say,  "The  exp(»ti  oacss 
parily  of  raw  silk,"  Again:  "A  mvltitude  of  Latin  words  Aaw^  of  ktc^  been  poured  in  upon  m.' — 
Blair's  Rhet^  p.  94.  Better,  perb^:  "La^words,  ingttat  mufltfud^  have,  of  late,  been  p«nc 
in  upon  us."  8j:  "For  Mitt  of  writer*  are  very  apt  to  cmfbund  them  with  each  oCbM.'— 
Ji.,  p.  07.  Better: ''Forinotff  wrAer*  arovery^ittooonfoundthem with  eadi  other.''  IntSu 
following  example,  (here  cited  as  Kames  ^  has  it,  £L  OriL,  li,  247,)  either  the  verb  fi^  er  luc 
phrase,  "  Then  an  some  moo^ess  men,"  might  as  well  luve  bera  naed: 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond." — Shak, 

Obs.  0. — Collections  of  things  aro  much  loss  frequently  and  loss  properly  regarded  as.  jmUvida- 
ols,  or  under  the  idea  of  plur^ty,  than  collccUons  of  peraoiu.  This  distinction  may  aoooont  tr 
the  ditf<jrence  of  construction  in  the  two  clauses  of  the  foUovring  example;  though  I  rather  dw't 
whether  a  plural  verb  ought  to  be  used  in  the  fonner:  "  The  number  of  commuanied  t^Snrs  b 
the  guards  are  to  the  marching  r^ginwnta  as  one  to  eleven:  the  number  of  regiments  given  to  u« 
gfaard^  compared  with  those  given  to  the  line^  is  about  three  to  oae." — Jtamu,  p.  147.  Vox- 
ever  the  multitude  is  spoken  m  with  reference  to  a  pcraonal  act  or  quaH^,  the  verb  oogtt,  a  I 
before  suggested,  to  be  in  tho  plural  number;  as,  "The  public  ore  i^fomed." — "Thephuaaffs 
counsel  have  assumed  a  difficult  task." — "Tho  committee  were  iitstrueled  to  prepare  arc3d> 
strance,"  "  Tho  English  nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured  by  Iheir  representatives."— 
Junius,  p.  147.  "  One  particular  class  of  men  are  permitted  to  call  thetnsdves  the  King's  &iici^~ 
— Id.,  p.  176,  "Tho  Ministry  have  realized  tho  compendious  Ideas  of  Caligula. — 7i,  p  I'T. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  that  the  following  sentences  have  plural  verbs  and  pn>- 
nouns,  though  ttieir  definitives  are  mngular,  and  perhaps  ou^t  to  be  angular:  "So  dqiraTed  trrrr 
that  people  whom  in  their  history  we  so  much  i^mire." — Hvue:  itSvaine's  LecL,  p.  400.  "Ck 
Ous  pa^le  have  simied  a  great  sin,  and  have  mado  them  gods  of  gold." — Exodus,  xxxii,  31.  Thm 
people  thus  gathered  have  not  wanted  those  trials." — Barkay's  Works,  i,  460.  The  fblloirhiff 
examples,  among  others,  are  censured  by  Priestley,  Hurray,  and  the  copyists  of  the  latter.  ^!.- 
out  sufBdent  discrimination,  and  for  a  reason  which  I  think  &llacious;  namebr,  "becanso  ta-. 
ideas  th«y  represent  seem  not  to  be  8Qf&(^entiy  divided  in  the  mind :" — "  The  court  of  Bonie  ver- 
not  without  soUdtude."— .ffitnu;  **  The  house  of  Lords  toere  bo  much  Influenced  Irr  thcac  ns- 
Bona."— /d  See  PrietOey'e  Gram.,  p.  188;  JftimtyV,  152;  H  C.  Smith's,  129;  iHgarsoVs,  il^: 
and  others. 

Obs.  10. — ^In  general,  a  collective  noun,  unless  it  bo  made  plural  in  form,  no  mrm  adn^hs  a  plt- 
ral  adjective  before  it,  than  any  other  mi^^ar  noun.  Hence  the  impn^jriety  of  putting  t: 
those  before  kind  or  sort;  as,  "  These  kind  of  knaves  I  know," — Shahtpeare.  Hence,  too,  I  ItS-i 
that  cattle  is  not  a  collective  noun,  as  Nixon  would  have  it  to  be,  but*  on  irregular  plur^  vhkii  has 
no  singular;  because  we  can  say  these  caiUe  at  those  eaUle,  but  neither  a  bullock  nor  a  i>ad  benr 
oaUed  a  flow^  Mu  (Mttli^  or  ftof  eoMIa,  And  if  "eovotry,  deryy^  ammoHOl^,"  Ac,  wa«lil»t!iia 
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vcnl,  tbey  would  all  bo  plorals  also,  uid  not  "substantives  wbicli  impljr  platali^  in  the  singular 
tmmbor,  and  consequently  bare  no  other  pluraL"  Wheuce  it  a{^>ean,  tlut  the  writi-r  who  most 
broadly  cliarges  others  with  not  miderstandin^  the  nature  of  a  collective  noun,  has  must  or  all  mis- 
coniwvcd  it  himself  If  there  are  not  many  clergies,  it  ia  because  the  clergy  ia  one  body,  with  one 
Ht-ad.  and  not  because  it  is  iu  a  particular  sense  many.  And,  anoe  Uie  forms  of  words  ate  not 
.noi-S'^y  confined  to  things  that  exidt,  vho  diaU  my  that  the  jdural  word  dergiet,  as  I  have 
jj.-t  used  it,  is  not  good  English  ? 

i>iH.  11.— If  we  my,  "Mew  iMopte,"  "theae  gmty,"  "Otete  fOk,^  we  make  people,  gentry,  and 
f-V:,  not  only  irregular  plurals,  but  plurals  to  which  there  are  no  correspcndcnt  dnpilara; 
i' t'V  these  phrases,  we  must  mean  certain  individuals,  and  not  more  than  one  people,  (.entry, 
ir  1  Ik.  But  these  names  are  sometimes  collective  nouns  singular;  and,  as  tuch,  tlii'j  may 
hive  verbs  of  either  number,  according  to  tbo  sense ;  and  may  also  form  regular  plurals,  as 
j-.-p'ft.  and  folks;  though  we  seldom,  if  ever,  epcak  of  ytmines ;  and  /oK*  is  now  often  iiregularly 
aiiplit'd  to  person.1,  as  if  one  person  were  a  foik.  So  irwqa  is  scHuetimea  irregularly,  if  not  improp- 
triv,  put  for  soldiera,  as  if  a  Kddier  were  a  troop;  as,  "While  tboie  gallaot  tnops,  by  whtm 
miy  bnzardous,  every  laborious  senrico  b  pcrionncd,  are  left  to  perish,'' — Junius,  p,  147.  In 
Gi<!k<N^  xxril,  29th,  we  read,  "Let  people  Bcrvo  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to  thee"  But, 
scroniingto  the  Vulgate,  it  ought  to  be,  "Letpeopfea  Kcrvothce,  and  nations  bow  down  to  thee;" 
a<>{Y<nling  to  the  Septuagint,  "Let  naiiota  serve  thcc,  and  rulers  bow  doft'n  to  thee."  Among 
lIiirrajB  "instances  of  false  syntax,"  wo  find  tho  text,  "This  people  drawcth  near  to  me  with 
tiivir  moQth,"  Ac. — Octaoo  Gram.,  Vol  ii,  p.  49.  This  is  corrected  in  his  Key,  thus:  "  These  peo- 
f K>  if nw  near  to  me  with  their  mouth." — lb,  ii,  185.  Tho  Eibic  has  it:  "This  people  draw  near 
■w  with  tfaoir  mooth." — Lmiah,  xxix,  13.  And  again :  ''  This  people  draweth  iiiijh  onto  me  with 
th-ir  mouth.," — Mait.,  xv,  8.  Dr.  Priestley  thought  it  dught  to  be,  "Tliis  people  drava  nigh  unto 
niy  with  their  mouiha." — Priesiley^s  Grwn^  p.  63.  Tho  Fecond  ersngt-list  emits  fonie  words: 
"^people  honoweth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  th>tn  mo." — Mark,  6.  In  my 
opiniiNi,  the  plnial  verb  is  hero  to  be  preferred ;  becau»)  the  pronoun  their  is  plural,  and  the  wor- 
tMp  spoken  of  was  a  personal  rather  than  a  national  act.  Yet  the  adjective  this  muft  be 
riiuDMl,  if  the  text  specify  tho  Jews  as  a  people.  As  to  the  words  mouth  aud  heart,  they  are  to 
be  uodergtood  figuratively  of  dpeevA  and  love;  and  I  agree  not  with  Priestley,  that  the  plural  rum- 
ber  Diiiit  necesswily  be  oacd.   See  Kote  4th  to  Rulo  4th. 

Od&  12.— In  infk'"g  an  assert  ion  concemfng  a  number  or  qonntity  with  Pome  indefinite  excess 
a'alluwaooe,  we  seem  sometimes  to  take  for  tno  tubjcct  cf  ttio  verb  what  is  really  tho  objtct  of  a 
pr  iKisiiion ;  as,  "  In  a  sermon,  there  may  be  from  tliroo  to  Ave,  or  six  heads." — Blair's  Khtt.,  p, 
ol^i.  "  In  those  of  Germany,  there  are  from  eight  to  twelve  professors. " — Liciyht,  Lit.  ConvtJition, 
r-  t3S.  "About  a  million  and  a  half  was  xubscribed  in  a  few  days." — K  Y.  Daily  Adrtttiser. 
". \.tK»it  one  hundred  feet  tbo  Mancy  dam  7<ti9  fu-f^]/ off." — JtT.  Y.  Observer.  "Upwards 
rfi^iQ hundred  thousand  ddlan  have  been  appropriated.'' — Xtuepaj-tr.  '-But  I  ibar  there  are 
I'-lVA'D  twenty  And  tbir^ofthem." — Thohe^t  JHveraiom,  ii,  441.  "Bcvidcs  which,  there  otv  up* 
Tjnta  of  flflj  smaUer  islands." — BaBn'g  Geog.,  p.  30.  ''On  hoard  of  which  (hitorArtd  upwards  of 
tbr.'e  hundred  passengers." — Robertson's  Amer.,  ii,  419.  T1ic  propriety  of  using  above  or  vptmt  A 
0^ rorrruw  (Aon,  is  questionable,  but  tho  practice  is  not  uncommon.  iV'hen  there  is  a  prej-osition 
b(-(i)re  nhot  seems  at  first  to  bo  tho  subject  of  tho  verb,  ta  in  tlio  foregoing  inFtanccs,  1  imagine 
linre  is  an  ellipias  cX  the  word  irnnber,  anwuni,  sum  cr  quantity;  the  first  of  which  words  is  a 
(MllKtiTe  noon  and  may  have  a  verb  «ther  Bfa^fiUar  or  plural :  as,  "  In  a  aeimon,  there  may  be 
n^TMmber  tnm  Oireo  to  five  or  ux  heads."  This  is  awkward,  to  bo  sure;  but  what  dots  tho 
D'«tor^  sentence  meaa,  unless  it  i^  that  there  may  £e  an  optional  ramher  of  heads,  varying  from 
three  to^? 

Obs.  13. — Dr.  Webster  says,  "  Wh«i  an  aggregate  amount  is  expressed  by  the  plural  nomes  of 
(lio  particulara  composing  tliat  amount,  tho  verb  may  bo  in  the  singular  number ;  as,  '  There  uroa 
noro  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,'  Mavor's  Voyages."  To  tJiis  he  adds, 
"  However  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  grammar  this  may  Eeem  at  first  view,  the  practice  is  correct; 
for  the  afilrmation  is  not  made  of^  the  individual  parts  or  divisions  named,  the  pounds,  but  of  the 
niluesmn  or  amoant." — PhSemijkioal  Gram,,  p.  146 ;  Improved  Gram.,  p,  100.  The  fhet  iit,  that 
tl>e  Doctor  here,  as  in  snne  other  instances,  deduces  a  fiilse  rule  ftoin  a  correct  unge.  It  is  plain 
thut  I'itlicr  tlio  word  more,  taken  sabetaatively,  or  the  noun  to  wbidi  it  relates  as  an  adjective,  ia 
tbc  oDiy  nominative  to  the  verb  vaa,  Mavor  does  not  affirm  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  tif\j 
tbomand  pounds;  but  that  there  waa  more — i.  a,  more  money  than  fo  many  pounds  are,  or 
miwitto.  Oliver B.  Peirce,  too, fells  into  a  multitude  of  strange  errors  respecting  tlic  nature  of 
nwe  than,  and  the  construction  of  other  words  that  accompany  these.  Bee  his  "Analytical 
Itote^"  and  the  manner  in  whidi  he  applies  them,  in  "  2^  Grammar,"  p.  19S  el  seq. 

Obs.  14— Amonffcert^ediioationistB, — grammarians,  arithmeticians,  EChoolmasterp,  anduthen^ 
—there  has  been  of  late  not  a  little  dispute  concemii^  the  syntax  of  the  phraseology  which  we 
p*^.  or  should  use,  in  expressing  muUiplieation,  or  in  speaking  of  abs^act  numbers.  For  example: 
is  it  better  to  say,  "  Twice  one  is  two,"  or,  "  Twice  one  are  two  ?" — "  Two  times  one  is  two,''  or, 
"Two  times  one  are  two  ?" — "Twice  two  ia  four,"  or,  "  Twice  two  are  four  ?"—"  Tlirice  one  ia, 
"I  «"•,  three?" — "  Three  times  one  is,  or  are,  three  ?" — "  Three  times  naught  ia,  at  are,  naught  ?" 
—■•Thrice  three  is,  or  are,  nipef — "Three  times  tbur  ia,  or  are,  twelve?" — "  Seven  tinwe  three 
noic,  ormoites;  twenty-one  7" — "Three  times  his  age  do  not,  or  does  not,  equal  mine?" — "Three 
idues  ^quantity  is  not,  er  on  00^  soffldentr'— "Three  qwtent^  the  awn  were  diBCbaiged! 
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asdtbrae  quarters  of  tbe  money  vxu,  or  «w«,  sent  twdcr— "Jls  3  is  to  ^  wu  6  to  12;''  or, 
"As  (wo  are  to  four,  so  ore  six  to  tvelvdT" 

Ooi.  IS. — Most  of  the  roregoing  ezpressiona,  though  all  are  perbi^w  intelligible  enough  in  com- 
mon practice,  ore,  En  aomo  respect,  difficult  of  aualysis,  or  grammaUi»l  resolution.  I  think  it  poa- 
Bibl  j,  liowavur,  to  frame  an  argument  of  some  plausibility  in  tarour  of  every  one  of  them.  Yet  it 
13  bimlly  to  bo  supposed,  that  any  ieaiJier  will  judge  them  all  to  be  alike  justifiable,  or  feel  no 
int*3r^t  in  the  questions  whit^  have  been  railed  about  them.  That  the  language  of  arithmetic  ia 
ofteu  def^tire  or  questiooaUe  in  tupecc  to  crainmar,  may  be  seen  not  tMdy  in  numy  an  ill  choice 
between  tlio  foregoing  variant  and  contrasted  modes  of  ezpreamon,  but  in  sundry  otier  examples, 
<^  a  somewhat  similar  character,  for  which  it  may  be  lesa  easy  to  Qnd  advocates  and  publi^ed 
argum3Qtii.  What  critic  will  not  judge  the  fidlowing  phraseology  to  be  £uilty  7  "4  times  two 
unitM  ia  8  units,  and  4  times  6  tens  is  twen^  tons." — Okase'a  Common  School  ArithmHic,  1S4S, 
p.  42.  Or  this?  "  1  time  I  is  1.  2  times  I  are  2  ;  1  time  4  is  4,  2  times  4  are  8." — Say's  AriOf 
metic,  131)3.  Or  this?  "  8  and  t  is  15,  d's  out  leaves  6;  3  and  8  ia  11,  9'8  out  ioavee  2." — Sab- 
cock's  Praciicdl  Arithmatc,  1829,  p.  23.  Or  this  i^pin?  "3  times  3is8,  ■ad3wehadto  carry 
ii  u:'—Ib.,  p.  20. 

Ob9.  16.— There  are  several  different  opinions  as  to  what  eonatlbites  the  grammatical  subject 
of  the  verb  ui  any  ordinary  English  expra^on  of  multiplication.   Besides  thi^  we  have  some 

Tori'ity  in  the  phraseology  which  precedes  the  verb ;  ss  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  either  that 
the  multiplying  terms  are  always  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  or  that  the  true  nominativo  to  tbo 
verb  is  not  essentially  different  in  different  examples.  Some  absurdly  teacli,  that  an  abstract 
nucnbcr  U  necesKirily  expressed  by  "  a  singular  noun,"  with  only  a  aiogular  meaning ;  tliat  such  a 
number,  when  multiplied,  id  always,  of  itself  the  subject  of  tlie  aasertlon ;  and,  consequently,  that 
tha  verb  must  bo  singuUr,  as  a^eeiog  only  vitii  this  "  singular  noun."  Others,  not  knowing  bow 
to  parse  separately  the  multiplying  word  or  words  and  the  nomber  multiplied,  take  thun  both  or 
all  together  as  *'  the  grammatical  subject"  with  whidi  tlie  verb  must  agree.  But,  among  these 
latter  expounders,  there  are  two  opposite  opinions  on  the  very  essential  pdnt,  whether  this  "  entirt 
expTissioa"  requires  a  sii^ular  verb  or  a  plural  one : — as,  whether  we  ought  to  say,  "  Twice  one 
M  two,"  or,  "Twieaone  are  two;" — "Twice  twowfour,"or,  "Twice  two  are  four;" — "Three 
times  one  u  throe,"  or,  "  Throe  times  one  are  three ;" — "  Tlireo  times  three  is  nine,"  or,  "  Three 
timei  thrja  are  uine."  Others,  again,  according  to  Dr.  Bulliws,  and  postibly  according  to  tbeir 
own  notion,  find  th3  grammatical  subject,  sometimos,  if  not  generally,  in  the  multiplymg  tL-rm 
only;  as,  perbapi^  is  the  case  with  who  wiito  or  speak  as  follows:  "  If  wo  say,  '  Tfirco 
tlm3s  oat  tire  tiiree,'  we  make  'iimea^  the  si^ect^of  the  verb." — BuiUona,  Anaiyt  and  Pj-acL 
firam.,  1819,  p.  39.  "  Thus,  2  times  1  o«  2 ;  2  times  2  aro  four ;  2time83areC." — Ckaaea  C. 
S.  Arith.,  p.  43.    "  Say,  2  times  0  are  0 ;  2  times  1  are  2." — Robtnaori's  Ameriam  AriOi.,  1825,  p.  24. 

Obs.  17. — Dr.  BuUtona,  with  a  strango  blunder  of  some  sort  in  almost  every  sentence,  propounds 
and  dcfiinds  his  opinion  on  this  subject  thus:  "  Numeral  a4}eetivea,  being  aiao  names  of  numbeis, 
are  often  uvd  as  nouus,  and  so  have  tbo  inflection  and  construction  of  nouns:  thus,  by  twoa,  by 
ttMy  by  fifiiea.  Turn  IB  an  even  number.  Twice  two  is  four.  Four  ia  equal  to  twice  twa  m 
some  arithmetics  the  Un.i^aago  employed  in  the  operation  of  multiplying — sudi  as  *TwiGo  two  an 
four,  twic3  three  are  ais.' — is  incorrect  It  should  be,  'Twice  two  ia  four,'  Jto. ;  for  the  word  two 
is  u.4cd  as  a  singtilar  noun — the  name  of  a  number.  The  adverb  '  tajtce'  ia  not  m  construction  with 
it,  and  consequontly  does  not  make  it  plural  Tbo  moaning  is,  '  The  nnmb^r  two  taken  twice 
is  equal  to  fuur.'  For  tbe  aomo  reason  wo  should  say,  "  Three  times  two  is  six,'  because  tbo 
maaning  is,  '  Two  taken  throe  times  is  six.'  If  wo  say,  '  Throe  times  one  are  tliroe,'  wo  make 
'timas'  the  subject  of  tbe  verb,  whereas  thoaulfiectof  tiie  verb  really  is  'one,'  and  'timo'  is  hi  the 
tilsective  of  number  {%B2B).  2:  4::  C:  12,  should  be  read,  *  As  3  i*  to  4,  BO  A  6  to  12;' not 'As 
two  ore  to  four,  so  ore  mx  to  twelve.'  But  when  numerals  donoting  more  than  one,  are  used  as 
ac^ectivea,  with  a  substantive  oxpreaaod  or  understood,  they  must  have  aptural  oonstnictiOD."— 
BuUions,  Anaiyl.  and  PracL  Gram.,  1819,  p.  39. 

Ob3.  18. — Since  nouus  and  adjectives  are  different  parts  of  ^>eodi,  the  suggestion,  tha^  "  Nu- 
meral adjectisea  are  atao  names,  or  nouns,"  is,  upon  tbe  very  £ico  of  it,  a  flat  absurdity;  and  tho 
notion  that  "  the  name  of  a  number'*  above  unity,  conveys  only  and  always  tho  idea  of  imity,  like 
an  ordinary  "  singular  noun,"  is  an  otiicr.  A  number  in  arltiimetic  Is  most  commonly  an  ad^tiive 
fa  grammar ;  and  it  is  always,  in  form,  an  oxiHresncm  that  tells  how  many,  or — "  denotes  how 
■nuaiij  things  are  spoken  oC" — Chaae,  p.  11.  But  tbo  name  of  a  numbo- is  also  a  number,  whenever 
it  is  not  made  plurcd  in  form.  Thus  four  is  a  number,  but  faurs  is  not ;  bo  &.-n  is  a  number,  but 
tens  is  not  Arithmetical  numbers,  which  run  on  to  infinity,  severaUy  cotuuI  of  a  d^niie  idea  of 
how  many;  each  is  a  precise  count  by  tho  unit ;  one  being  tbe  beginning  of  the  series,  and  the 
measure  of  every  suooesdve  st^.  Grammatical  numbers  are  only  tlie  verbal  forms  which  distin- 
guish one  thing  from  more  of  tbe  same  sort.  Thus  the  word  Jowa  or  tens,  unless  scnne  arith- 
metical nomber  be  jb^ fixed  to  it,  wgnifiea  nothing  but  a  mere  pfairdi^  whicb  repeats  indeflidtely 
tiie  collective  idea  aCfotir  or  lea. 

Oi3&  19.— All  actual  names  of  numbers  calculative,  except  one,  (tar  naught,  tiiougb  it  fills  a 
place  among  numbers,  is,  in  itself  a  mere  negation  of  niimbv;  and  snob  terms  as  oneness,  unity, 
daaHtf/,  are  not  used  in  calculation, )  are  eoUeetive  nouns — a  chvumstance  wlucb  seems  to  make  tbe 
disounion  of  tbe  present  tofnc  appropriate  to  the  location  whioh  is  here  ^ven  it  under  Rule  lEith. 
Bach  (^tbem  denotes  a  particular  abrogate  <^unita.  And  if  each,  as  signiQrmg  one  wlu^  otay 
convey  the  idaa  of  unity,  and  take  a  singula  verb ;  each,  again,  aa  deoc^ng  so  many  units,  may 
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quits  aa  natoraUy  take  a  plural  rerb,  mA  be  made  to  convey  ttie  idea  of  plurality.  For  the  mere 
abstnctneas  of  aumbers,  or  their  separatioa  from  all  "partieulaT  oiyects,"  by  do  means  obliges  ua 
to  limit  them  always  to  the  cons&uction  with  verba  mngulor.  If  tt  is  risht  to  say,  "  Two  is  an  even 
nranber ;"  it  is  certainly  no  error  to  say,  "  Two  are  on  even  number."  If  it  is  allowable  to  say, 
"  Aa  2  t«to4,  so  w6  to  12;"  it  is  as  well,  if  not  better,  to  say,  "As  two  are  to  four,  so  are  six  to 
tiralTfl."  If  it  is  oorrect  to  tay,  "Four  is  equal  to  twice  two;**  it  is  quite  as  grammatical  to  say, 
"  Four  are  equal  to  twice  twti."  BuIUchib  bids  say,  "  Twice  two  it  four,"  and,  "  Xbree  times  two 
if  bU  ;**  but  I  very  much  prefer  to  say,  "  Twice  two  are  four,"  and,  "  Three  times  two  an  six." 
The  Doctor's  reaaouinfr,  whereby  he  oondemns  the  latter  phraseology,  ia  founded  only  upon  ftlsa 
assumptiona   This  I  expect  to  show;  and  moro— that  the  word  which  he  ^n&n,  is  wrong. 

Obs.  20.— As  to  whf^  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  multiplication,  I  have  already 
noticed  three  d^ereni  opinumt.  There  are  yet  three  or  four  more,  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  a  general  examioatjon  of  this  granuoAttcal  dispute.  Dr.  Bullions's  notion  cnt  this  point,  ia 
stated  with  so  little  consistenpy,  th..t  one  can  hardly  say  whet  it  is.  At  first,  be  seems  to  find 
Ipa  nominative  in  the  mtdtipUcaad,  "osed  as  a  jjTignW  noun ;"  bat,  when  he  ponders  a  little  on 
tt»  tezl^  "  TWce  ftn>  itfiw,"  be  finds  Oe  leadhig  tena  not  to  be  the  word  **  too,"  bat  the  word 
"fltHnAer,"  understood.  He  resolves,  indeed,  that  no  one  of  the  four  woi^  used,  "  is  in  construe- 
ti(m  with"  any  ofthe  rest;  for  he  thinks,  "^e  meaning  is,  '  TJte  number  two  taien  twice  is  equal 
to  four.'"  Heres  then,  is  a  fourth  opisaon  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  verb:  it  must  be 
"mtm&sr"  understood.  Again,  it  ia  conceded  by  the  same  hand,  that,  "  When  namerala  denothig 
more  than  one,  are  used  as  a^j^v'es,  with  a  nubetaotive  e^iressed  or  understood,  they  must 
have  a  jdural  conrtroottoo.*'  Kow  who  can  show  that  this  is  not  the  case  m  gemml  wiQi  the 
numerate  of  multiplication  T  To  explain  the  syntax  of  "  SViies  Noo  an  four,"  what  can  be  moie 
ntional  fliaii  to  say,  "  Hba  aense  is,  '  Twice  two  wait,  or  Oanga,  ere  four  Y  "  Is  it  not  plahi,  flmt 
two  things^  (kaay  sort,  we  four  things  of  that  same  sort,  and  only  so?  Twice  two  duada 
ace  how  many?  Answer:  fbur  duade,  or  aght  units.  Here,  then,  is  aj^h  opmion, — and  a  very 
&ir  cue  too, — according  to  which  we  have  for  the  subject  of  the  verb,  not  "  two,"  nor  "  iwice^ 
ax  "twice  two,"  nor  "nwn^,"  understood  befim  "too,"  but  the  plural  noun  "umfr,"<»'  "^Atn^" 
implied  in  or  after  the  multiplicand. 

bus.  21. — It  is  a  doctrine  taught  by  sundry  gntmmariuis,  and  to  stHne  extent  true,  Uiat  a  nea> 
verb  between  two  nominatives  "may  agree  with  eitlicr  ot  them."  (See  Note  6th  to  Bnle 
14tli,  and  the  footnote.)  Wh«t,  thcrefcHV,  a  person  who  knows  thie^  meets  with  such  examples 
08,  "Twice  one  ore  two;" — "Twice  one  unit  are  two  units;" — "Thricoone  ore  three;" — he  will 
of  course  be  apt  to  refer  Uie  verb  to  the  nominative  which  follows  it,  rather  than  to  that  which 
precedes  it;  ti^ng  the  meaning  to  be,  "  TUv  ors  twice  ono ;"— "  Ttm  units  are  twice  one  unit;" 
— "  TVkree  ore  thrice  one."  'Sow,  if  such  ia  the  sense,  the  construction  in  each  of  these  instances 
is  riglit,  because  it  accords  with  such  sense ;  the  interpretation  is  right  also,  because  it  is  the  only 
ono  ad^ted  to  such  a  oonstmctitm ;  and  we  h*T^  concerning  the  nitfjcct  at  the  reth,  a  sixth 
opinioTi, — a  very  proper  ono  too,— tiiat  It  Is  foond,  not  where  it  is  most  natural  to  look  for  it;  fai 
ttio  expression  of  the  foctora,  but  in  a  noun  whfcb  Is  uther  utta«d  or  Implied  hi  the  producL 
But,  no  doubt,  it  ia  better  to  avc^  this ooustroction,  by  using  such  averb  as  may  be  nid  to  agree 
with  the  number  multii^ed.  Again,  and  lastly,  there  may  be,  touching  all  such  cases  as,  "Twice 
one  are  two,"  a  seventh  opinion,  &at  the  subject  ofthe  verb  ia  the  product  taken  svlstantiv^,  and 
not  as  a  nnmnal  o4M*f^  3!bia  kle^  or  tbo  more  comprehensive  one,  that  all  abstract  numbos 
are  nouns  substantive,  settles  nothing  ooncening  the  main  question,  What  form  of  the  verb  is  re- 
quired  by  an  abstract  number  above  imityT  If  the  number  be  sonioaed  an  selective,  referring 
to  the  ifflj^ed  term  umis,  or  tMnga,  the  verb  roust  of  course  bo  plural;  but  if  it  be  called  a  coUect' 
ise  nonn,  the  verb  only  follows  auA  fixes  "the  Idea  of  plurality,"  or  "the  ides  of  vaitj,"  as  the 
writer  or  speaker  diooeee  to  adopt  tho  ono  or  the  other. 

Obs.  22. — It  is  marvellous,  that  four  or  five  monosyllables,  uttered  together  in  a  common  simple 
sentence,  could  give  rise  to  all  this  diversi^  of  opinion  concerning  the  subject  of  the  verb ;  but^ 
after  all,  the  chief  ditficulty  presented  by  the  phraseology  of  multiplication,  is  that  of  ascertaining, 
not  "the  grammatical  subject  the  verb,"  but  the  grammatical  relation  between  the  multipli^ 
and  the  nmltipUcand — the  true  wqr  (tf  parsing  tbe  terms  once,  twiee,  three  timts,  &fu,  but  especially 
the  word  fjnus.  That  there  must  bo  some  such  relation,  isobvious;  butwhatlsitT  and  bow  is 
h  to  be  known?  To  most  persons,  undoubtedly,  "  T^aice  two,"  and,  "  Three  times  two,"  seem  to 
be  re^tJor  phrases,  in  which  the  words  cannot  lack  syntactical  connexion ;  yet  Dr.  Bullions,  who 
ffi  great  authority  with  some  thinkers,  denies  all  inmediato  or  direct  relaticn  between  tbe  word 
"  (100,"  and  tlie'  term  before  it,  preferring  to  parse  both  "  totce"  and  "ttree  times"  as  adjuncts  to 
tiie  participle  "  iakeR,"  understood.  He  ei^s,  "  The  adverb  '  ttoice'  is  not  in  construction  with 
*fW(^'  and  consequently  does  not  make  it  pluraL"  His  first  asaerticffl  hero  a,  in  my  ofHuiim,  un- 
true ;  and  tbe  secimd  implies  the  very  erroneous  doctrine^  that  the  word  twice,  if  it  relate  to  a  siiH 
galar  term,  wtS  "  make  U  phiraL"  nom  a  ndsoonception  like  this,  it  probably  is,  that  some  who 
on^t  to  be  very  accurate  in  speedi,  are  afiald  to  say,  "  Twice  one  is  two,"  or,  "Thrice  one  tr 
three,"  judging  tho  angular  verb  to  be  wrong ;  and  some  th^  are  who  think,  that  "  usoiTe  will 
not  permit"  a  careful  scholar  so  to  speak.  Now,  analyns  favours  tbe  singular  form  hero ;  and  It 
is  contrary  to  a  plain  principle  of  Qener^  Grammar,  to  suppose  that  a  plural  verb  can  be  de- 
manded by  any  phrase  which  ia  made  coUedtoelf/  tbo  sobjeot  <^  the  assertion.  (See  Note  3d,  and 
Obe.  13tb,  14tb,  15tb,  and  16tb,  under  Rule  14th.)  Are  is,  therefore^  nol  reqvired  hare;  end,  if 
•DowaUeb  it  ii  80  ODl^oa  the  nq^po^ou  tbat.tlw  leeding  DQi^^ 
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Obs,  23. — In  Blanchard's  bdobII  Arithmetic,  publiahed  in  1B51,  the  fullowiDg  inculcations  ocas: 
"  When  we  aaj,  3  times  4  trees  are  12  trees,  we  have  refbrence  to  the  objects  counted ;  but  in  saying 
8  times  4  ia  twelve,  we  mean,  thatStimeathonumfieri,  is  lAe  number  13.  Here  we  use  4  and  12, 
not  as  numeral  lu^ecUvea,  but  as  mmn*,  the  nonxvof  partioulsr  numben,  and  as  such,  each  conveys 
tbo  idea  of  unity,  and  the  «nlMv  eajnyuion  is  tii»  subject  of  ia,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  vititfi," — 
P.  It.  Hero  we  have,  with  an  additional  error  concemli^  "  tho  entire  expresaon,"  a  repctitioD 
of  Dv,  BuUions'a  erroDeous  assumption,  that  the  name  of  a  particular  number,  as  being  "  a  "pgnhr 
noon,*'  must  "  convey  the  idea  of  unity,"  though  the  number  itaelf  be  a  distinct  plurality.  Theaa 
men  talk  as  if  there  were  an  absurdity  in  affirming  that  "  the  number  4"  is  plural  f  But,  if  four 
be  taken  as  only  one  thing,  how  can  Ome  multiply  this  one  thing  into  (wehw  f  It  is  by  no  means 
■proper  to  affirm,  that,  '*  Every  four,  taken  three  times,  or  are,  twelve;"  for  three  instances,  or 
^tHnes,"  of  tiie  Jigwre  4,  or  of  the  word  four,  are  CMily  tlvee  4'b,  or  three  verbal  fowrt.  And  is  it 
not  heocnue  **0U  numbtr  4"  is  flurai — is  in  Hadf  fair  vnOs  and  because  the  word  fow,  or  tbe 
flgore  4,  conveys  explicitly  the  idea  of  thu  pbtraliiy,  that  tbe  moltipHoation  table  ia  true,  where  it 
says,  "  3  timea  4  are  12  ?"  It  is  not  ri^t  to  say,  '*  Three  times  one  qoatemkin  is  twelve ;"  nor 
ia  it  quite  noobjectionable  to  say,  with  Blanchard,  "  3  Umet  ihe  number  4,iatKe  number  12."  Be- 
sides, this  pretended  interpretation  explains  nothing.  Tho  syntax  of  tbe  shorter  text,  "  3  times 
4  is  12,"  is  in  no  way  Justified  or  illustrated  by  it.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  four  hers 
^okea  o!  must  be  four  vnita,  or  four  thinga  of  aomo  sent;  aad  that  no  sveh  "  four,"  multiplied  by 

orfia  "3  timet,"  can  "ooamy  tiie  idea  of  nni^,"  or  nurtdi  a  ringular  vat)  f  Dr.  Webster  did 
pot  BO  oonodre  offbia  "  abstract  number,"  OT<^"tbo  entire  expression"  in  whidi  it  b  multiplied; 
fiv  be  aays,  "  Four  times  four  amount  to  siztoen." — American  Diet,  w.  Time. 

Osa.  24. — In  &/A  DO  plirase  of  multiplicatioD  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can,  with  any  plan^ 
bility  be  reckoned  a  compoate  subject  of  tbe  verb.  Once,  twice,  and  thrice,  are  adverbs ;  and 
each  of  them  may,  in  gdaeral,  bo  parsed  as  relating  directly  to  the  multiplicand.  Their  construc- 
t^n,  as  well  as  that  of  tbe  plural  verb,  is  agreeable  to  the  lAtin  norm ;  as,  when  Cicero  says 
Bomebody,  "  Si,  bis  bina  quot  esaent,  dididsset," — "If  he  had  learned  bow  muiy  twice  two  are." — 
See  Ainamrth'a  Sict^  to.  Bmus,  Tho  phrasea,  "om  time,"  for  once,  and  "too  times,"  for  ttoice, 
seam  puerile  ezpreasBODs:  they  aranot  often  used  t^' oompetent  taacbers.  DMcaisagtiodwon^ 
but  more  elegant  than  papular.  Above  iniee,  we  use  tbe  pbraaes,  three  tlmee,  four  timet,  and  the 
like,  which  are  severally  composed  of  a  numeral  adjective  and  the  noun  Omea.  If  these  words 
were  united,  as  some  tidnk  they  ought  to  be,  the  otKupounds  would  be  adverba  at  time  rqaaUed ; 
as,  threeiimea,  fourUmes,  Ac,  analogous  to  eometimea.  Each  word  would  answer,  as  each  phrase 
now  does,  to  the  question.  Sow  ofinf  These  expresriona  are  taken  by  some  as  having  a  direct 
adverbial  relation  to  tbe  terms  which  they  qualify ;  but  they  are  pertu^  most  ocanmonly  exid^uied 
BB  beit^^depeodeot  on  soma  prepositioD  undetstood.   Beo  Obs.  1st  on  Siile  Bth,  and  Obfc  6th  on 

Osa  25. — ^la  multiplying  one  on^,  it  ia  evidently  best  to  use  a  angular  verb:  a^  "Twice 
naajhi  ia  naught ;" — "  Three  times  one  ia  threa"  And,  in  multiplying  any  number  above  one,  1 
judge  a  plural  verb  to  bo  neoesaary :  as,  "  Twice  two  are  four ;" — "  Three  times  two  are  mx :"  be* 
cause  tb^  number  must  be  just  so  many  in  order  to  give  tho  product  Dr.  Bullions  aaya,  "We 
should  s^,  "Hiree  times  twotsux,'  because  the  meaning!^  'Two  buten  three  times  is  six.'" 
TI^  is  neittier  reasoning,  nor  eiqdaoation,  nor  good  grammar.  The  ndatkm  between  "taw"  and 
"Giree,"  or  the  syntax  of  tlie  word  "times,'"  <v  tbe  proinie^  of  the  ftn^ttlar  tferft,  is  no  more  uh 
parent  in  the  l^ter  expression  than  in  tho  formor.  It  would  be  bettor  logic  to  afflnn,  "We 
should  say,  '  Three  times  two  ore  six ; '  because  tho  moaning  is,  '  Two  {mils),  taken  /or,  to,  or  tiS 
three  times,  are  six.'  "  The  preposition  iiil,  or  wUU,  is  sometimes  found  in  use  b^sre  an  expres- 
sion of  times  numbered;  as,  "How  oft  shail  I  forgive?  lt!I  seven  times?  I  say  not  unto  thee, 
OatU  seven  times;  but,  ffnUl  seventy  times  seven." — AtaiL,  xviii,  21.  But  hero  is  still  a  difficulty 
with  repect  to  the  maltiplyiny  term,  or  tbo  word  "  timea."  .For,  unless,  by  an  unallowable  ellip- 
taa,  "seventy  timea  aeveri,"  is  presumed  to  mean,  "seventy  times  seven,"  the  pr^>oation  UniA 
muatgovem,  not  this  noon  "Umea,"  expressed,  but  an  other,  underRtood  after  "seven;"  and  tbe 
meanii^must  be^  "Thou  shslt  foi^vo  him  until  mvetOy^imei  seven  limes:"  or — "until  seven 
timea  taken  for,  to,attiU,  seventy  times." 

Osa  26.— With  too  little  r^ard  to  coodstency.  Dr.  Bullions  suggests  that  when  "  we  make 
'  fames'  the  subject  of  the  verb,"  it  ia  not  "  really"  auch,  but  "  is  in  the  objective  ofmtmber."  He 
is,  doubtiess,  right  in  preferring  to  parse  this  word  as  an  objective  case,  rather  than  as  a  nomina- 
tive^ in  the  ocsiatructicm  to  which  he  alludes ;  but  to  call  it  an  "  objective  of  mvmier,'"  is  an  un- 
couth nror,  a  very  strange  mistake  for  so  (Treat  a  grammarian  to  utter:  there  being  in  grammar 
no  such  tbii^aB  "the  lAigeetlve  tif  number  i"  nothii^of  the  wort,  even  under  his  own  "Spedd 
Rule,"  to  wluchhe  ref^  us  for  it  I  And,  if  sudi  a  thing  there  were,  so  that  a  mim&er  could  be 
*'put  in  the  otfjeetive  case  teHhtnU  a  govmmg  word,"  (see  nis  %  828,)  the  plural  word  timea,  since 
it  denotes  no  particular  a^^r^ate  units,  could  never  be  an  example  <^  it.  It  is  true  that 
timea,  like  days,  weeks,  and  otlier  nouns  of  time,  may  be,  and  often  is,  in  the  objective  case  with- 
out a  governing  word  expressed;  and,  in  such  instuces,  it  may  be  called  the  objective  of  r^Mlt- 
tion,  or  of  time  repealed.  But  tjie  oonatruction  of  the  word  appeen  to  be  audi  as  is  common  to 
many  nouns  ot  time,  of  valoe^  or  of  meaaure ;  wliidi,  in  th^  rdation  to  other  words,  seem  to 
resemble  adTorbe,  but  irtiidi  an  usually  s^  to  be  goremed  prqnsitioDs  underatood:  a^ 
"Three  day*  later;"  L  e.,  " later  three  dm."— "Ttiree  «MBfiiOT<fliet«er;"L  a,  "CheuiGrfiy 
thm  diilliDgi"— "  Seven  Nnw  hotter ;"  L  a,  •*  Hotter  by  seren  times."-"  Toor  fast  high?  i 
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"Hightofirarfeet"— "Tax years  cOd;"!.  ft,  "OlcKfftenyean."— "Fire  Mmaf  too I  ft,  "Tte 
fty  fire  timea or,  perhi^  "  Tea  takm  tM  &n  timsB." 

NOTE  TO  RULE  XV. 
A  otdleotiTe  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  unity,  requires  a  vech  in  die  third  person, 
ongnlar ;  and  generally  admits  also  the  regular  plural  construction :  as,  "  Hia  omty 
wu  defeated." — "  His  arniiet  wen  defeated." 

IMPROPRIKnKS  FOB  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  BULE  XT. 
Under  the  Bulb  itbel?.— Thb  Idsa  op  FLmuLnr. 
**Tbe  gentry  is  punctiUonfl  in  their  etitpiettft" 

tFoBifULK— Not  proper,  becKUM  ths  Terb  <•  la  of  ttie  daguUr  miraber,  md  does  not  eorreetlj  agree  wltb  Ita 
nomlutlTe  fftninj,  whub  la  a  oolleotiTe  naan  tonrejlnK  rattier  the  Idea  of  plaraUtf.  Bat,  according  to  Rale 
ISth,  ^'When  the  nominative  la  a  collective  noiin  conveyug  the  idea  of  piaralftjr,  the  verb  mnat  agree  with  It  In 
tbe  plnral  number."   Therefore,  it  ahonld  be  ore;  thna,  "  The  gentry  ore  pnncUUona  in  their  etiquette."] 

"  In  FntQCfl  the  peasantiy  goes  barelbot,  and  the  middle  sort  makes  use  of  wooden  shoes." — 
Habtby:  PriaUey'a  Gram,,  p.  188.  "  The  people  rejoices  in  that  which  ahoald  cause  sorrow." 
—See  Murray^s  Exercues,  p.  49.    "  My  pe(q)le  is  foolish,  they  have  not  known  me." — Jer.,  iv,  22 ; 

Gram.,  p.  lb.  "  For  the  pe(^  speaks,  but  does  not  write."— PUIoIo^'coJ  Museum,  i, 
646.  *'8o  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp^  trembled." — Esodm,  six,  16.  "No  com- 
pany likes  to  coD&aa  that  they  are  Ignorant " — SKwfenfi  Mantud,  p.  217.  "  Far  the  greater  part 
€i  their  captives  was  aodenQy  sataiflced." — Robertson's  America,  i,  339.  "  Above  one  half  of 
tbsm  was  cut  off  before  the  return  of  spring." — lit.,  ii,  419.  "  The  other  class,  termed  F^iures  at 
Thought,  sapposes  the  wcffda  to  be  used  in  tiieir  pn^ter  and  literal  meaning." — Blair's  Rhtt,  p. 
133  ;  Mwrray^a  Gram.,  337.  "  A  multatode  of  words  in  their  dialect  sf^roaches  to  the  Teutonio 
iijriD,  and  ttier^ire  afford  exoeUent  assiatanoft"— i>r.  Mwrroy'B  EisL  o/Laag.,  i,  148.  "A  great 
mtjcnity  of  our  authors  is  defective  In  manner." — Jamea  Avum's  OriL  "The  greater  pert  of 
these  new-coined  words  has  been  r^eoted." — TbdMt  DioertioM,  ii,  446.  "  The  greater  {wrt  of 
the  words  it  contfuns  is  sutgect  to  cert^  modifications  and  inflectiona" — ITie  Friend,  ii,  123. 
"While  all  our  youth  prefers  her  to  the  rest" — WaUer'a  I'bemt,  ^  11.  "  Mankind  is  appomted 
to  live  in  a  future  state." — Butler's  Analogy,  p<  BT-  "  The  greater  port  of  human  kmd  speaks  and 
acta  wholly  by  unitation." — Wrighfa  Oram.,  p.  169.  "Hie  greatest  part  of  honum  gnUifioatiooa 
approacbee  so  nearly  to  vice." — Ibid. 

"  While  still  the  busy  world  is  treading  o'or 
The  paths  tiiey  trod  five  thousuid  years  beforft" —  Tovag, 

TXkdeb  thb  Kotb. — Thb  Idba,  of  Uimrr. 

"  In  old  English  this  spedes  of  words  were  numerous." — Dr.  Marray*a  SlaL  <^  Lcmg.,  U,  6. 
"And  a  series  of  exerdsea  in  blse  grammar  are  introduced  towards  the  end." — Frosts  El  of  E. 
Oram^  p.  iv.  "And  a  jury,  in  comOTmity  with  the  same  idea,  were  anciently  called  homoi/iam, 
the  homage,  or  m«ihood." — Wdfster'a  Sseaya,  p.  296.  "With  respect  to  the  former,  there  are 
indeed  pl«ity  of  means." — Kaanea,  M.  of  OriL,  ii,  319.  "  The  Dum1c«r  of  school  districts  have  in- 
creased since  the  last  year." — Oovemor  Tkroop,  1832.  "The  Yearly  Meetii^  have  purchased 
with  its  ftmds  these  publications." — Ibtia'a  Bt^ort»,i,*lQ.  "Have  the  legislature  power  to  prohibit 
assemblies?" — Wm.  SuSioan,  "So  that  the  whole  number  of  the  streeta  were  fif^." — RoUin'a 
Ancient  Biat.,  ii,  8.  "  The  number  of  iuhabitantB  were  not  mcxre  than  four  millions." — Suollbtt: 
see  nieaOe^a  Oram.,  p.  193.  "Hie  Hoose  of  Oomoums  weraof  small  weight"— EtncB:  Ib-jf. 
188.  "  The  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  endoeed  nw.**— Aol  xzii,  16 ;  LowtKa  Oram^  p.  IB. 
"Eveiy  khidof  convenience  and  comfort  are  provided."— Cfem.  School  Joiimal,  i,  24.  "Amidst 
the  great  decrease  of  the  inhabitantB  of  Spain,  the  body  of  the  clergy  have  suffered  no  duninution ; 
but  has  rather  been  gradually  mcreasing."— Cfsog.,  ii,  418.  "  Small  as  the  number  of  in- 
habitants are,  yet  their  poverty  is  extreme."— io.,  ii,  417.  "  The  number  of  the  names  were  about 
one  hundred  and  twen^."— TTore'*  Orem.,  p.  12 ;  see  Acta,  i,  16. 

BULE  XVI.— FINITE  VERBa 
When  a  Terb  has  two  or  more  nommatives  connected  by  and,  it  must 
agree  witb  tiiem  iointly  in  the  plural,  because  they  are  taken  together : 
as,  "  True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are  very  nearly  allied." — Blair^s  Bk^, 
p.  11.  "  AggreBsion  and  injury  in  no  case  justify  retaliation." — Way- 
um^s  Moral  Science,  p.  406. 

"  Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold, 
Esteem  and  lore  were  never  to  be  sold.' — 
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Bixoipnov  Fnn. 

When  two  nominatiTefl  connected  by  and  serre  merdy  to  deecribe  <aie  pcmn  or  tbiDK  tbeyara 
tUSm  in  qiporitkmcff  flquivalaat  to  oneoanifl^  and  do  not  reqoite  a  platal  Tort);  "Inunediatdj 
«om«t  a  Am  and  cry  after  a  gang  (tf  tbieres." — t'Ertrange.  "Tbe  Aw  omI  erir  of  the  country 
pttrmes  him"—Jwvitit,  Letter  xziiL  " Flesh  and  blood  [L  o.  man,  or  mao'i  natnrM  m< 
revaofed  it  unto  thee." — JfotL,  xvi,  17.  "  Deaoent  and  &U  to  tu  is  adrerse." — JfiUon,  K  -L,  ii,  ^6. 
"  ThU  philosopher  and  jwef  vxu  banished  rrom  his  oouutry." — "  Such  a  Scmour  and  iUdeemer  i$ 
octoally  provided  for  us." —  Oumef/'g  Eiuaj/a,  p.  386.  "  Let  ua  then  declare  what  great  things 
our  God  and  Saviour  has  done  for  ua." — Dr.  Scott,  on  Luke  tul  "  ToB,  trUmte,  and  cwtom,  wo* 
paid  unto  them.'*— i&ra,  iv,  20. 

"Whose  icy  curreni  and  oompalarve  eouras 
Ne'er>M>  retMng  ebb^  bat  iagv  dne  on.**— SAdbyMoria. 

EzcEpnoir  Sbooed. 

Whu  two  nominatirea  oonoeoted  by  and,  are  emphatically  diatlngniafaed,  they  belong  to  diBet- 
cut  pn^xMttioDa,  and,  if  aiofjalar,  do  not  mpUre  a  jdord  verb;  ai^  "AmbiHim,  and  not  theaqfUy 
of  the  itata^  was  anieeni0d.^—Oold$mtA,  **  Oonmguinitt/,  and  not  t^MtJh  It  the  around  of  tbe 
prohibition." — WiAater'a  Esaay$,  p.  334.  "But  a  fNod^/icaitcm,  and  oftentimes  a  total cAotifiw^  iaket 
^ace." — ICxmdtr.  "  Sommkat^  and,  in  many  chrcumstanoee,  a  great  deal  too,  if  jnrf  upon  ua." — 
Attfer**  ^wiIevVi  £■  ^''S-  "I>i»gmet,  and  pem^  ruin,  tnu  the  certain  oonseqaance  «  attempt- 
ing the  latter."— A)bertem'«  ..Imerieo,  i,  134. 

"Ay,  and  no  too^  tnai  no  good  diviol^."— Aobpeora. 
"Zow^  and  iow  oa%^  u  tbe  loan  fiv  lova."— I^wfh 

EzoEpnov  Thibd. 

When  two  or  moro  nominativee  cmnectod  by  md  ate  preceded  by  the  adjactire  each,  every,  or 
no,  they  are  taken  separately,  and  do  not  require  a  piutal  verb;  a^  "When  no  part  of  their  sub- 
Btanoe,  and  no  one  of  their  prcfiertiM^  i$  tiia  aame."— SnUer.  "  Every  limb  and  feature  ap- 
jwart  with  its  respeatire  grace." — Steele.  Brety  petsoo,  and  eveir  occurrence,  i*  MMi  in  tbe 
moat  fiiTOanblo  light"— J(wTay*«  p.  190.  '*£ach  vorm,  and  eadi  Inaeo^  it  a  marrrt  of 
creatiTe  power." 

"Whose  every  look  and  gesture  was  a  Joke 
To  clapping  theatres  and  shouting  crowda."—  Tomff. 

EzoEPnoir  Fochth. 

When  the  verb  separatos  Its  nominatives,  it  agrees  with  that  wtiich  preoadea  it,  and  ia  under- 
stood to  the  rest;  as,  "The  earihia  the  Lwl's,  and  tbeyulbtesa  thereof."— J(Mrroy«  JScere<M^ 
p.  86. 

"  Disdain  forbida  me,  and  my  dread  of  sham&" — MxUcn. 

"  Forth  in  the  pleaibg  spring, 

Thy  beaaiy  mdJa,  thy  tmdemees,  and  love."—Thommm, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  BULB  XVL 

Obs.  l."— AooCTiUng  to  lindley  Murray,  (who,  in  all  his  oom|dlati(Ki,  ftrm  whatever  learned  an- 
thorities,  r^ers  us  to  nopIoeasiQ  any  book  but  his  own,)  "Dr.  Blur  observes,  that  'two  or  more 
substantives,  jenned  by  a  copuladve,  must  aboays  require  the  verb  or  pronoun  to  which  they  refbr, 
to  be  placed  in  the  plural  number and  this,"  continues  tbe  great  Ocnnialer,  "  is  the  geaerai  scnti- 
meni  of  English  grammarians." — Mitrra^t  Ortm^  VoL  i,  pi  ISO.  The  same  thing  is  stided  in 
many  other  grammars:  thus,  IngersoU  has  the  very  same  words,  on  the  238th  page  of  his  book ; 
and  R  O.  Smith  says,  **  Dr.  Blair  very  j'usUjf  observes^"  Ac—iVodtte^  Oram.,  p.  126.  I  there- 
fin«  doubt  not,  the  learned  ibetorician  has  somewhere  made  some  sadi  remaik:  though  I  can 
neither  supply  the  reference  which  these  gentlemen  omit,  nor  vouch  for  Uie  accuracy  of  their 
quotation.  But  I  trust  to  make  it  very  clear,  that  so  many  grammarians  as  hold  this  sentiment, 
are  no  great  readers,  to  say  tiw  least  of  them.  Uurray  himself  acknowledges  one  exception  to 
tilts  principle,  and  imcoosdoualy  furnishes  examples  of  one  or  two  more ;  but,  in  stead  of  pladng 
the  HHTaer  in  his  Grammar,  and  under  the  rule,  where  the  learner  would  be  likely  to  notice  it^  be 
makQs  it  an  obscure  and  almost  unintcdl^ble  note,  in  the  margin  of  Ate  fey,  ra&ning  by  an 
aaterisk  to  tbe  following  correction :  "Evety  man  and  eveiy  woman  wof  namboed." — IHrrtci^a 
Oram.,  8vo,  VoL  ii,  p.  190.  To  justify  this  pbra9eolo©r,  he  taOcs  thra:  "  (TAofewr  nwn&«r  of 
Douna  may  be  connected  by  a  corytmeiion  mik  Oie  pronom  kteht,  this  pronoun  is  as  ^plicable  to 
the  whole  mass  of  them,  as  to  any  one  of  the  nouiu ;  and  ther^bre  the  verb  is  ccnrectly  put  in  the 
singular  number,  and  refers  to  the  whole  separately  and  individually  conadered." — lb.  So  mnoh, 
then,  for  "  the  pronotm  btert  I"  But,  without  other  exceptions,  what  diall  be  done  with  the  fol- 
lowii^  texts  from  Horrqr  himself?  "The  ilock,  and  not  the  fleece,  is,  or  ought  to  bo  the  otject 
of  the  diepherd^  oara"— A ,  ii,  184.  "This  prodigy  of  learning,  this  scholar,  critic,  and  anti- 
quary, was  entirely  destltate  of  breeding  and  civility."— J&,  ii,  217.  And,  in  the  ibUowing  line^ 
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what  conjunction  appears,  or  what  ia  the  difl<»enoe  between  "honDr"  and  "tdack  dxtftSr,"  that 
the  verb  should  be  made  plural  ? 

"  What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fill  hiB  mind  r—Ii.,  ii,  183. 
"What  black  despair,  what  horror  fiUs  his  hecai  /" — Thomsm.* 

0b9.  2. — Besides  the  many  examples  whieli  may  juatly  come  under  the  four  exceptions  above 
BpedSed,  there  aro  several  questionable  but  customary  expresaioua,  which  have  some  appeanmce 
cr  be^  deriatimiB  from  this  rule,  but  whidi  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  explained  on  the  prin- 
ts of  eUipeis:  as,  "  AU  work  and  no  play,  makea  Jwik  a  dull  boy." — "Slow  and  steady  often 
o^travela  haste." — ZHOwyn'a  Befledions,  p.  23.  "  little  and  often  fiUa  the  purse." — TVra^ury  of 
Enou^edge,  Part  i,  p.  446.  "  Fur  and  soltly  goes  lUr."  These  maxims,  by  universal  custom,  lay 
daim  to  a  Eungtilar  verb ;  and,  fin*  my  part,  I  know  not  how  they  can  well  be  considered  either 
real  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rule^  or  real  inaccuracies  under  it ;  for,  in  most  of  them,  the  words 
OKiiiectea  are  not  notaa;  and  those  which  are  so,  may  not  be  nominatives.  And  it  ia  clear, 
that  every  exoeption  most  have  some  specific  character  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished ;  else 
it  destroys  the  nile,  in  stead  rfconBrming  it,  as  known  exceptionsare  said  to  do.  Uuray  appears 
to  have  thought  the  Edngular  verb  vfnng ;  tor,  among  his  examples  for  parsing,  he  has,  "  Fair  and 
softly  go  &r,"  which  instance  is  no  more  entitled  to  a  plural  verb  than  the  rest  See  his  Octavo 
Grajn^  YcL  ii,  p.  6.  Why  not  suppose  them  all  to  be  elliptical?  Their  meaning  may  be  as  fol- 
lows:  "  Jb  ?utve  all  work  and  no  play,  makeg  Jack  a  dull  boy." — "WhcUia  slow  and  steady,  often 
otittravel9  haste." — "  7b put  in  little  and  often, /ilia  the  purse." — "  Whai proceeds  fair  and  softly, 
goes  &r.**   The  following  line  from  Shakspeare  appears  to  be  still  moro  elUptical: 

"  Poor  and  content  ia  rich,  and  rich  enou^." — OtheBo. 
This  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  "  He  who  ia  poor  and  content,"  Ac   In  the  folk>wing  sentence 
again,  we  may  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  the  phnise  Jb  have,  at  the  b^innisgj  though  her^  perhaps, 
to  have  [dinauzed  the  verb,  would  have  been  as  well: 

"  One  eye  on  death  and  one  fbll  flx'd  on  heaven. 
Becomes  a  mortal  and  immortal  man." —  Yoang. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  names  of  two  persons  aro  not  unfrequently  used  jointly  as  the  name  of  their  story ; 
in  which  sense,  they  must  have  a  singular  verb,  if  they  have  any :  as,  "  Prix's  ffeitry  and  JE^nma 
eoataiia  an  other  bcautifbl  example." — Jamieaonfa  Rhetoric,  p.  1T9.  I  somewhat  be^tate  to  call 
this  an  oxceptioQ  to  the  forcing  rule,  because  hero  too  the  phraseology  may  be  supposed  ellip- 
tical Tho  meaning  is,  "Prior's  /tttle  poem,  enHGed,  'Henry  and  Emma,'  contains,"  Ac.; — or, 
"  Prior's  story  of  Henry  and  Emma  contains,"  tc  And,  if  the  first  expression  is  only  an  abbio- 
viation  of  one  of  these,  the  construction  of  the  verb  containa  may  bo  idcned  to  Role  14tb.  See 
Exception  Ist  to  Sulo  12th,  and  Obs.  2d  on  Rule  14th. 

Ob&  4. — ^The  ooigunctkni  aad,  by  which  alone  wo  can  with  propriety  connect  different  words 
to  make  them Johit  nominatives  or  jdnt  antecedents,  is  sometuncs  suppressed  and  vaderatocd ; 
bat  then  its  effect  is  the  same,  as  if  it  were  inserted ;  though  a  nngular  verb  might  sometimes  be 
quite  as  proper  in  the  same  sentences,  because  it  would  merely  imply  a  di^unctive  conjunction  or 
none  at  all:  as,  "Tho  high  breach  cf  trust,  the  notorious  corruption,  are  atated  in  the  strongest 
tenns." — Jvniva,  Let  xk.  "  Envy,  Eelf-will,  jealousy,  pride,  mea  riiffn  tbwe." — AbbotPa  Ooner 
Bone,  p.  111.   (See  Obs.  4th  on  Rule  12th.) 

"  Art,  empire,  earth  iteelf,  to  change  are  doomed." — BeaUie. 
"  Her  heart,  her  mind,  her  love,  ia  ills  alone." —  Cowley. 

In  all  the  foregoing  examples,  a  singular  verb  might  bavo  been  used  without  impropriety ;  or  the 
last,  which  is  singular,  might  have  been  plural.  But  tho  following  couplet  evidently  requires  a 
phval  rett,  and  is  thereibro  correct  as  the  poet  wrote  it;  both  because  tue  latter  noun  is  pluml, 
and  because  the  ooqjuiiction  and  is  understood  between  the  twa  Tet  a  late  grammarian,  per- 
ceiving no  difference  between  the  joys  of  senso  and  the  pleasure  of  reason,  not  only  chaogea  "  Ne" 
to  "fiea^"  but  uses  the  perversion  for  a  proof  text,  under  a  rule  which  refers  the  verb  to  the  first 
noun  tmly,  and  requires  it  to  bo  singular.  See  OUver  B.  Paire£a  Gram.,  p.  2G0. 
"  Reascm's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  ctf  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  competence."— "i\)I>e'A  £lag.,  £p.  iv,  L  80. 
Obs.  6. — When  the  speaker  changes  his  nominative  to  toko  a  stronger  expression,  ho  commonly 
VBei  no  conjunction;  but,  putting  the  verb  in  ^ureement  with  the  noun  whicli  is  next  to  it,  he 
leaves  the  other  to  an  implied  concord  with  its  proper  form  of  the  same  verb:  as,  "The  man 
whoso  deaigiia,  whose  toAoIe  conduct,  ienda  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with  me, 
though  not  a  blow  baa  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn." — ^tar'a  Rhd.,  p.  26S.  "  All  Greece, 
all  the  barbarian  world,  ia  too  narrow  for  this  man's  ambition." — Hid.  "  "^is  aelf-commmd,  this 
extfrtioB  of  reason  in  the  nddst  of  paaskm,  Aa*  a  wonderihl  eflbct  both  to  please  andtopenuade." 
— Jh^  p.  260.    "  In  the  nratoal  Influence  of  body  and  sou),  there  ia  a  wisdom,  a  wondn^  wiadam, 

*  In  hiB  Ea^Uth  Reader,  (Part  II,  Chap.  5tb,  Bee.  7th,)  Mnmy  has  this  line  In  Its  Tiroper  form,  M  It  Iwra 
■tends  in  the  words  of  Thomson;  bnt,  In  hh  Ommmar,  ho  corrupted  It,  first  In  his  Ei^^ereifiM,  «nd  thea  still 
men  in  his  Kej}.  Among  Us  ezsmples  of  "  RiIm  S;intas;,"  it  stsnda  thus ; 

"What  bteck  desp^,  whst  horror,  filU  hia  mtnd  !"—Batrettea,  Rtila  S. 
flo  tbeaiTDrlsprepaKatedlntbfliMineof  J&MriiAVtsnd  this  verne  proes  from  grsmmar  to  mmmax,  sa  ona  that 

ISO;  WMsK  Oram., Sd  Ed.,  p.  180;  Imp.  Ed.,  p.  IflflT 
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whidi  we  caaDOt  fbthom."— JUumty'f  Oram^  ToL  i,  p.  160.  If  the  priodpfe  here  i/atai  is  jac 
Ifunay  has  written  the  followinff  modela  erroneoa^y:  "Vinuc^  honour,  mj,  eren actfinsens, 
conspire  to  recommend  the  measure." — lb.,  p.  160.  "  FatriotiBm,  morality,  every  paUic  wd  ftivMa 
COQSideratioD,  demaad  our  submisaon  to  just  and  lawful  goremnmsL" — Jbid.  In  the  iaxus 
histance,  I  should  prefer  the  singular  verb  demaade;  and  in  the  former,  the  expiemoa  ougti  t  > 
be  otherwise  altered,  thus.  "  Virtue,  honour,  ami  interest,  aU  conspire  to  recommend  the  me*- 
Bure."  Or  thus:  "  Virtua,  honour — nay,  even  self-interest,  reammmds  the  measure."  C%  'Xb 
principle,  too,  Thomson  was  right,  and  this  critic  wrong,  in  the  examplecited  at  the  doe  cf  ii.- 
first  observ^on  above.  This  conatructitm  is  again  recurred  to  by  Uiuray,  in  tbe  secood  dtafter 
of  his  Exercises;  where  be  ex|didUy  condemoa  the  following  aentcnce  becann  tittvef^ 
lar:  "Pnideace,  pnlic^,  nay,  his  own  true  interoBt^  strongly  tvotmnciidv  the  Snerf 
posed  to  Wm." — Ociavo  Oram.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  22. 

Obs.  6. — When  two  or  more  nommativea  are  in  apportion  with  a  preceding  ooe  vUct  txj 
explain,  the  verb  must  agree  with  the  first  word  only,  because  the  o^era  are  adjoncts  to  tb-. 
and  not  joint  subjects  to  tho  verb;  as,  "  Loudd,  the  ancient  Lydda  and  Dioqwlis,  <^ppean  lio.'  a 
place  lately  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword." — I^ith'a  Hvidencea,  p.  93.  "  BeaUM^  James, — ■  phOw 
phor  and  poet, — was  bora  in.  ScoUand,  in  the  year  1136." — Murray'a  Saptd,  pi  306.  *-For.  t!? 
quantity,  the  length,  and  shortness  oC  oar  syllables,  ia  not,  by  any  mesas,  so  fixed.** — Blaii'a  AV. 
p.  124.  This  principle,  like  the  preceding  one,  persuades  me  again  to  diasoit  from  Uurrar.  t^t  ' 
corrects  or  perveria  the  following  sentence,  by  chaogii^  originates  to  originate :  "  All  that  m&k  ■ 
figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world;  the  employments  of  the  busy,  the  enterphaea  of 
ambitious,  and  the  exploits  of  tho  warlike;  the  virtues  whidi  form  the  happiness,  and  thechr--* 
which  occuiou  the  misery  of  mankind;  origitiaiea  in  that  silent  and  secret  rccera  of  ti^nj^i. 
which  ia  hidden  from  every  human  eye." — See  Mwray'a  Odam  Gram.,  \q\.  ii,  p.  181;  or  \.i 
Saodecimo  f^y,  p.  21.  Tbe  true  sul^ect  of  (his  propositioa  is  tho  noun  dH,  vfaich  ia  sisgulsr; 
and  the  other  nominatires  are  sabndhiAte  to  tiiis,  sad  menij  exitowtoy  ot  it 

Oos.  7.— Dr.  Webster  says^  ''j^HmeniMbn  and  ad^ti(ni<^niimbetaare«md^e^R«d  ictb- 
^gularnuTn^r;  [as,]  two  uid  two  u  four ;  seven  tud  nine  i>  sixteen ;  thatis,  a«  wmof  '3 
and  nine  ia  sixteen.  But  modem  usage  inclines  to  reject  the  use  of  the  verb  in  tlie  ein,r!^' 
number,  in  these  and  umilar  phrases." — Improved  Oram,,  p.  106.  Among  its  many  Canhs.  J'tj 
passage  exhibits  a  virtual  contradiction.  For  what  "  modem  voage  ineiinos  to  reject,"  can  liirtf 
be  the  fashion  in  which  any  ideas  "art  expreated."    Be^des,  I  may  safely  aver,  thai  ii  t 

is  a  kind  of  phraseology  which  all  correct  nsage  alwqrs  did  reject  It  is  not  only  a  gross  ■nifrr- 
ism,  but  a  plain  and  palpable  Tiolirtion  <^  the  foregoing  rule  syntax ;  and,  aa  such  it  mwt  y 
reputed,  if  the  role  has  any  propriety  at  aU.  What  "  enumeration"  has  to  do  witii  it,  it  r.r 
than  I  can  telL  But  Dr.  Webster  once  admired  and  commended  this  mode  speech,  a?  c«* 
thd  "  wonderful  proofs  of  ingenuity  in  tho  framera  of  language;"  and  laboured  to  (te&nd  it  ^ 
being  "  correct  upon  principle ;"  that  is,  upon  ihe  principle  that  "  the  <um  of"  is  und^stcod  t.' '  ■ 
the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  when  oao  aays,  "Two  and  two  is  four,"  in  stead  ol|  "  Tyro  and  ^ 
ore  firar."— Sao  Web^Oer'a  PMoaopMcal  Oram.,  p.  163.  ThiseeouB  tomeft  "vrateflilpnMf' 
iffnoram^e  in  a  very  learned  man. 

Obs.  8. — In  Q^reok  and  Latin,  tho  verb  frequently  agrees  with  the  neaiest  noaunatiTe,  asc  • 
understood  to  the  rest;  and  this  construction  is  sometimes  imitated  in  Ea^i^  eepedally  if 
nouns  follow  the  verb:  as,  "  Kvvl  6i  MENEI  iriffrtc,  iAiri^  dyuin],  ru  rpca  mfra." — "  Nnw  nr. 
moasi  lidos,  apes,  charitaa ;  tria  hEee." — "  Now  abideth  faith,  liopo,  charity ;  these  threa" — 1 
xiti,  13.  "  And  now  abididh  confession,  prayer,  and  praise,  these  three ;  bat  the  greatest  q£  ttt^ 
ia  praise." — ATTB&itnar:  Blair'a  ShO.,  p.  300.  The  propriety  of  this  usage,  so  &r  as  cor  L> 
gu^e  is  concerned,  I  doubt.  It  seems  to  open  s  door  for  numerous  deviatitma  from  tbe  im-^i 
Tola,  and  deviations  of  such  a  sort,  that  if  Uiey  are  to  be  con«dered  exception^  one  can  laud:; 
tell  why.  The  pracUoe,  however,  Is  not  uncommon,  especially  if  there  are  more  noonB  tban  r-  >■ 
and  each  Is  emphatic ;  a%  "  Wonderfhl  waa  the  patience,  fortitude,  self-denial,  and  braverr  ci  ^ 
ancestors." — Websler'a  Hist,  of  U.  8.,  p.  118.  "It  is  the  very  thing  I  wcmld  have  you  make  c.t 
for  therein  conaiala  the  force,  and  use,  and  naturo  of  language." — Berlde^a  Akiphron^  p.  1>: 
"Thero  ia  the  proper  noun,  and  tho  common  noun.  There  ia  ttie  ningiilur  noun,  asd  the  p'-'.. 
noun." — Enmona'a  Oratn.,  p.  11,  "From  him  proceeds  poww,  Banctiflcatiwi,  truth,  giaoe,  sli 
srery  other  blessto^  we  can  conomve."— CSsbM'«  InttiMea,  B.  i,  Ch.  13.  "To  what  purp-.' 
eomelh  there  to  me  mcense  fh>m  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  &r  country?" — Jer.,  vi.  •:• 
"For  tiune  ia  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever."— Jfof^  vi,  13.  In  all  the; ' 
instances,  the  plural  verb  might  have  been  used ;  and  yet  perhi^  the  sjng^'^''  may  be  justi^''t 
on  the  ground  that  there  ia  a  distinct  and  emphatic  enumeration  tho  nouns.  "Oxaa,  it  v,-\.^- 
be  proper  to  aay,  "  Thine  are  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  gkwy but  this  ooostractiOD  »•>  t 
less  emphatic  tluia  the  preceding,  which  means,  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  thtne  ia  the  pow.- 
and  thine  is  the  g^oty,  forever;"  and  this  repetition  ia  still  more  emphatic^  and  pcihaiK  ni;^ 
proper,  than  the  elliptical  form.  Tbe  repetition  of  the  coQjuaction  "and,"  in  the  original  t.'xi  i- 
above,  adds  time  and  emphaas  to  the  reading,  and  makes  the  pingtily  verb  more  proper  iHaz  :'. 
would  otherwise  be ;  for  which  reason,  the  f^knring  form,  in  whicii  tin  Ber.  Dr.  BuIHoas  hx» 
the  sentence  down  for  bad  English,  is  In  some  sort  a  penmvim  of  the  Scripture :  "TOno  ti.- 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory." — BiOUtnufs  K  Oram.,  p.  141. 

Obs.  9. — YThen  the  nominatives  are  of  different persmi^  the  verb  i^mes  with  the  fint  per^c 
in  pre^«nce  to  tiie  seonid,  and  irith  the  second  In  pnSsKtaaa  to  the  fliird;  fir  Am  and  4  or 
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(tm^  and  I,  sre  equivalent  to  tee;  and  (Aou  and  are  eqoivalcnt  to  you ;  ns,  "TVIiy  gpoakest 
ibou  aoy  more  of  thy  matters  ?  X  have  sud,  thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  laDd."~2  Sam.,  xix,  29. 
That  is,  "  divide  ye  the  land."  "  And  Uve  thou  and  thy  chiidren  of  the  rest." — 2  iTisj^j,  iv,  7. 
'■That  /«id  thyjwopfe  ftaw >w«i  grace  in  thy  aght" — iinxiwa,  xxxiii,  IG,  "/and  iry  kingdom 
v.  guiltle8&" — ^3  Sam.,  iii,  28.  and  vtm,  and  i\so  perhaps  too,  are  in  a  state  of  disaatislac- 
tion."— &wMi,  i,  114. 

"  Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  ua,  /eS  down, 
Whilst  bloody  tteaaon  floarish'd  over  ta."~-Shak.,  J.  Ccetar. 
Osa  10.— When  two  fx  more  nominatiTea  connected  by  and  are  of  the  same  fbrm  hut  distln- 
ginslied  by  o^fectiTea  or  pccecodTea,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  omitted  by  cUipHin,  hut  tlie  verb 
most  be  plaral,  and  agree  with  them  all ;  as,  "A  literaiy,  a  scientific,  a  wealthy,  and  a  poor  man, 
vert  anenbkd  in  one  room." — Peinx's  Gram.,  p.  263.  Here  four  difi'erent  men  ore  clearly  Bpokcn 
oC  "  Ehe  the  tiang  and  the  falling  emphasis  are  the  same." — Enowles'a  Bloculionist,  p.  33.  Here 
the  noon  empAosw  is  understood  after  rising.  "The  singular  and  [the]  plural  form  seem  to  be 
tonfounded." — Lowth'a  G^am.,  p.  22.  Here  the  noun  form  is  presented  to  the  mind  twice ;  and 
Omefore  the  article  should  have  been  repeated.  See  Oba.  15th  on  Rule  Ist  "  My  farm  and 
^^uliam's  are o^jaoent  to  eadi  other."— iWee'f  Orata.,  p.  220.  Here  the  noun  farm  is  undci^ 
FtDcd  after  the  posBeBstTO  WtUiam'a,  though  the  author  of  the  seotence  Ibolt^ly  attenuita  to  ex- 
pbiQ  it  oOnrwise.  "  Seth's,  Bitdiard'a  and  Edmund's  JdrrTia  ore  those  which  their  lathers  left 
txm."~Ib.,  p.  257.  Here  Uie  noun  forma  is  understood  after  SelKt,  and  again  oRer  Rifhar^a; 
fu  that  the  sentence  is  written  wroi^,  imleea  each  man  has  more  than  one  Cuin.  "  Waa  not  De- 
maheoes's  style,  and  his  master  Plaio's,  perfectly  Attic ;  and  yet  none  more  loftj'7" — Slilne^a 
Gnck  Own.,  p,  241.  Here  atyle  is  understood  after  Flaio's ;  wherefbro  was  should  rather  bo 
vert!,  or  else  oad  should  he  changed  to  aa  well  as.  Sut  the  text,  as  it  Btandn,  is  not  much  unlike 
smeof  the  exceptions  noticed  above.  "Tlie  (diaractcr  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  are  no 
where  nun  eucoeesMly  contnsted.*' — Kama,  EL  of  CWL,  ToL  i,  p^  S36.  Here  the  ellipsis  ia 
not  ray  propw.  Sojy,  "the  character  of  a  fop,  and  that  of  a  rough  warrior,"  Ac.  Again: 
may  observB,  diat  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  of  the  le^slature,  and  of  public  assemblies,  are 
t^iva  or  ner  fcmnd  united  to  hi^h perfedum  in  the  same  person." — J,  Q.  Adama^a  Rhet,  Vol.  i, 
p.  356.  Here  Vaa  eOiptda  cannot  so  well  be  avoided  by  means  of  tbo  pronominal  adjective  thai, 
aivj  therefore  it  may  be  tboo^t  man  excusable;  but  I  should  prefer  a  repetition  of  tho  nomina- 
tive: 1^  "We  may  observe,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  doqvmce  of  the  legUloture,  and 
figffcjiMieB  of  puMie  aiiCTihliflH,  are  seldcan  mr  foond  united,  m  any  A^A  de^re^  in  the  same 
peim" 

Obb.  II. — '!ba  ooiQunotion  as,  when  it  connects  nominatives  that  are  in  appoaiUon,  or  signiS- 
(aal  of  the  same  peraon  or  thing,  is  commonly  placed  at  the  banning  of  a  sentence,  so  that  tho 
ai^roes  with  its  proper  nominative  following  tho  explanatory  word ;  thus^  "As  a  pott,  he  holds 
» higi  rank." — Mwray'a  Sequ^  p.  355.    "Aa  apoet,  Addison  daima  a  high  praise." — lb.,  p.  304. 
"J*  a  modd  of  Enf^ah  prose,  his  miUnga  merit  the  greatest  prmsc." — lb.,  p.  305.   But  when 
^  coajdDCtion  denotes  a  comparison  between  different  persona  or  things  signified  by  two  nomi- 
te6re&,  there  must  be  two  verba  expressed  or  understood,  each  agreeing  with  its  own  subject; 
1^  "Soch  wrifera  as  he  [u^]  have  no  reputation  worth  any  man's  envy."* 
"Such  men  aa  he  [is]  he  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves." — Shakapeare. 

OfiS.  12. — ^Wben  two  nominatives  are  connected  by  aa  vjell  aa,  but,  or  save,  thoy  must  in  &ct 
i>we  two  verbs,  thougfi  in  most  instenoes  only  one  is  expressed ;  as,  "  Such  is  the  matoal  de- 
pssdenceofworas  in  sentences,  that  several  oOiera,  as  well  as  [is]  the  a(^eetive,  are  not  to  bensed 

lilfiiie."— j)r.  WHaon's  Eisay,  p.  99.  "  Tho  Constitution  was  to  be  tho  one  ftiadamcntal  law  of  Uie 
land,  to  which  aU,  as  well  States  (is  people,  should  submit." — W.  I.  BoWDrrcH :  Liberator,  No.  984. 
"Xs  well  Uioee  which  history,  aa  thof?o  wliich  exporienco  offers  to  our  rcllcction," — Botiwjbrohe, 
m Bistny,  p.  85.  Hero  the  words  "offers  to  our  rtfiecfioa"  are  understood  after  "  history."  "None 
^  Mt  ifbo  discerns  futnri^,  could  have  foreloid  and  described  alt  thcso  things." — Keilh'a  Evi- 
'^"Kc^  Pl  61  "  That  there  wa  in  those  times  no  other  wrtter,  of  any  degree  OC  eminence,  save 
it  hiiDBdC"— Agis**  ITorib^  YoL  iii,  p.  43. 

"I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  /alone,  till  Antony  have  Bi>6ke."-~ShaJc.,  J.  Osaar. 

Obs.  IS.^^ome  grammarians  say,  that  but  and  save,  when  tlipy  denote  exception,  should  govern 
tbo  objcctiTe  case  aa  pr^Hmtiona,    But  tliis  idea  i^  without  doubt,  contrary  to  tho  current  usago 

die  best  aothon^  ot^  andent  or  modem.  Whereibre  I  think  It  evident  that  these  gratnma- 
liaiAm.  The  olfjeO^  case  of  noma  b^ng  like  tho  nondnatlvo,  tlie  point  can  be  proved  only 
"ylbepronoMiM;  as,  "There  is  none  but  he  alone."— iVAww"*  ITiet^ogy,  1C08.  "There  is  none 
"Uw  but  he."— Mark,  xii,  32.  (This  text  is  good  authority  as  r^;ard8  the  case,  though  it  is  incor- 
^  in  aa  other  respect :  it  should  have  been,  "  There  is  none  but  he,"  or  else,  "  There  is  no  other 
«Mhe.")  "No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heavea  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven." — John, 
13.  "Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  father,  save    which  is  of  God."— VoAn,  vi,  4G.    "  Few 

V.  Ckrk,  "bj  reckoning  **aa"  a  "pmosttlon,"  perrerta  tlie  const racUoo  of  Bentoinii  Ulce  this,  uid  in 
Obi. «  ud  Ai.  18,  on  CnUmwItoM. 
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can,  mm  and  /."  —Bsron's  Wenur.  "  Tbero  b  no&o  justified,  init  he  that  is  in  meastire  moo- 
tifled." — loaae  Bsnmgton.   Saw,  as  a  conjunction,  is  nearly  obsolete. 

Ona  14. — In  Rev.,  ii,  ntli,  we  read,  "  Which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receSveth  it;" 
and  agmn,  xiii,  ITth,  "  That  no  man  might  buy  or  sail,  save  Its  tliat  had  the  marlc"  The  foUow- 
ing  test  i3  inaccurate,  but  not  in  the  conatruction  of  the  nominatire  they:  "All  men  cannot 
receive  thia  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given." — Matt.,  xix,  11.  The  version  ought  to  have 
been,  "  Not  ail  men  can  receive  thia  at^yin^  hut  they  oniy  to  whom  it  is  given:"  i.  e.,  "they  only 
can  reeeivB  it,  to  whom  Uun  ia  given  power  to  receive  it."  Of  bat  with  a  nominative^  ezampla 
may  be  multiplied  indeOnltely.  The  following  are  as  good  as  any :  "  There  is  no  God  bat  Ee?' — 
Sale's  KoTOiti,  p.  27.  "  The  former  none  but  He  could  execute."— Jfafunn*«  Sermons,  p.  317. 
"There  was  nobody  at  home  bul  I." — WaVcer'a  Partides,  p.  95.  "A  bet,  of  which  as  none  bathe 
could  be  conscious,  [so]  none  but  he  could  be  the  publisher  of  it" — Ft^^s  Works,  Xoi.  B,  p. 
in.  "  Few  but  they  who  arc  involved  in  tho  vicca,  are  invdred  in  the  IrrdiglcHL  of  the  times." 
— Brovnia  Hatimaie,  i,  101. 

"  I  claim  my  right   No  Grecian  prince  but  I  ^ 
Has  power  this  bow  to  grant,  or  to  deny." — Fope,  Od^/s-,  B.  xxi,  L  272. 

'*  Thus  she,  and  none  but  ahe,  the  mauttiog  rage 
Of  heretica  oppos'd  from  age  to  — i>ryden'«  Potma,  p.  98. 
In  opposition  to  all  these  authorities,  and  many  more  th&t  might  be  added,  we  have,  with  now 
and  then  a  text  of  false  syntax,  the  absurd  opinion  of  perhaps  a  score  or  too  of  our  grammarians; 
one  of  whom  ima?incs  ho  has  fbund  In  the'  fonowing  cotqflet  flmn  8wil^  an  exam^  to  tbe 
purpose;  but  he  f.>rgcts  that  the  verb  let  gorems  tiie  e^eeHoe  case: 

"  Let  none  hd  him  who  rules  the  thunder, 
Attempt  to  part  theso  twain  asunder."— •Arfey**  Oram.^  p.*  62. 

Obb.  16.— It  is  billy  a  wondw,  that  so  many  prtrfbaaod  eritiGS  dumld  not  aeo  the  absanUty  of 
taking  but  and  saoe  for  **])rqxin(ioiif "  when  can  be  done  only  by  condemning  tbo  currmt 
usage  of  nearty  all  good  authors,  aa  well  aa  tiie  common  ofrinion  of  most  grammariana ;  and  the 
^ater  is  the  wonder,  because  they  seem  to  do  it  innocently,  or  to  teach  it  childishly,  as  not 
knowing  that  they  cannot  justify  both  sides,  when  tbe  quostion  lies  between  oppo»to  and  con- 
tradictory prindples.  By  this  sort  of  simplici^',  which  approves  of  errors,  if  much  practised,  and 
of  oppoeitcs,  or  essential  oontrories,  when  authorities  may  be  found  for  tb^  no  work,  perhaps,  is 
more  strikingly  characterized,  than  the  popular  School  Grammar  of  W.  IL  AVells.  Thia  autiior 
says,  "  The  use  ctf  hut  as  a  prepoutk)n  is  approved  by  J.  B.  Worcester,  John  Walker,  R.  C.  Smith, 
Picket,  Hiloy,  An;pis,  Lyndo,  Hull,  Powers,  Spear,  Famnm,  Powle,  GoldBbury,  I'erioy,  Cobb, 
Badgloy,  Cooper,  Jones,  Davis,  BealV  Hendrick,  llaaen,  and  Goodeaow." — School  Gram.,  1850, 
p.  178.  But  what  if  all  thos-3  authors  do  pref^,  "  bat  him,"  and  "  save  Aim,"  where  ten  times 
as  many  would  say,  "&ufA«,"  "savehet"  Is  it  therefore  difficult  to  determine  which  party  is  right? 
Or  is  it  proper  for  a  grammariaD  to  name  sundry  authorities  on  both  sides,  excite  doubt  in  tbe 
mind  of  his  reader,  and  leave  tlie  matter  vnaOBedf  "  The  use  of  &tij  as  a  prepocdtion,"  ho  also 
states,  "  is  diacenmtenmead  by  G.  Brown,  Sanbom,  Murray,  S.  OUver,  and  BOTcr^l  other  gramniA- 
tiana.  (See  also  an  oUo  article  in  tho  Mass.  Common  School  Journal,  YoL  ii,  p.  19.)" — School 
Gram.,  p.  178. 

Ods.  is. — Wells  passes  no  censure  on  the  use  of  nominatives  after  but  and  eave ;  docs  not  inti- 
mate which  case  is  Gttcst  to  follow  these  words;  gives  no  false  syntax  under  his  rule  for  the 
regimen  of  prepositions;  but  in.%rts  there  the  following  brief  remarks  and  examples: 

"  Bbx.  3. — ^The  word  scwe  is  frequently  used  to  perform  tho  office  of  a  pr^Mntkm;  oa, 
'  And  all  desisted,  all  save  him  eJono.' —  Wordgu>orOC 

*'  Rut.  4. — Bui  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  proposition,  in  tho  ssnso  of  except;  as, 
'  The  boy  stood  on  the  homing  deck, 
Whence  all  bvt  him  had  fled.'— ^moM.  p.  167. 

Now,  "But,"  saya  Worcester,  ns  well  as  Tooko  and  others,  was  "originally  hot,  contracted 
from  he  oiU :"  and,  if  this  notion  of  its  etymology  is  just,  it  must  certainly  be  folkiwed  by  the 
nonjinative  case,  rather  than  by  tlie  objective ;  for  tho  imperative  be  (X  he  out  governs  no  caae, 
admits  no  additional  term  but  a  ncnninative — an  obnons  and  important  fact,  quite  overloc^Eed 
those  who  coll  bai  a  preposition,  Aooording  to  Allen  H.  Weld,  but  and  aaxe  "  arc  convnurrdy 
coniudercd  preposili&ns"  but  "are  more  tximmonly  tormod  eonjuTictions .'"  This  author  repeats 
Wells's  Qjcamples  of  "save  him,"  and  "btU  him,"  as  being  right;  and  mixes  them  with  opposite 
examples  of  "««m  he,"  "6irf  he,"  "save  X,"  wMch  he  thinla  to  be  more  r^Af/ — Wdd's  Gram., 
p.  187. 

OifS.  17. — Professor  Fowlor,  ton,  an  other  author  remta-kable  for  a  facility  of  embracinp  incom- 
patibles,  contraries,  or  dubioties,  not  only  condemns  as  "  false  syntax  "  the  use  of  save  for  an 
exceptive  coiyunctioo,  587,  «[  28,)butcite8^provingly  from  Latham  the  followmg  very  strange 
absurdity :  "  One  uid  tiie  same  word,  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  may  be  a  Conjunction  or 
[a]  Preposition,  as  the  case  may  be:  [as]  All  fled  but  John."— Jbwier"*  K  Oram.,  8vo,  1850,  § 
555.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  '''one  and  the  same  sontcnca  "  may  be  two  different  sen- 
fciw? ;  may,  without  error,  bo  understood  in  two  difibrent  senses ;  may  be  rightiy  taken,  resolved, 
on  1  parsed  in  two  diS^rent  ways  1  Nay,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  deidal  tbe  olid  Ic^cal  position,  that 
*'lt  is  imposdble  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not    at  the  same  time ;"  for  ft  so^oses  "  bat,*'  In  ^  fai- 
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stKicegrnB,  to  be  at  onoo  both  a  ooajanoticm  and  not  &  ccmjunctkm,  both  a  preposition  and  not  a 

ptepoaiBoa,  "as  the  com  may  teP'  It  is  trae,  that  "  one  aod  tbe  same  word"  may  Bometimes  be 
di&rently  paraed  &y  d^ereni  grammariaju,  and  possibly  even  an  adept  may  doubt  vqbo  or  what 
ii  hghL  But  what  ambiguity  of  coDstruction,  or  what  diversity  of  interprotation,  proceeding 
tfjm  the  same  baud,  caa  these  admiBUooa  be  supposed  to  warrant  7   The  foregoing  citation  is  a 
boji-ih  attempt  to  justify  difforent  modes  of  par^nr  the  samo  expression,  on  the  ground  that  the 
cxpremm  itself  is  equivocal    "  AH  fled  but  Joka^'  is  tbou^t  to  mean  equally  well,  '*  All  fled 
litthe,^  and,  "  All  fled  tef  Aini yrbSJo  these  lattor  ezpresnons  are  enxmeoosly  presumed  to  bo 
al1ie  good  Ei^^iah,  and  to  have  m  diflbrence  tiT  meanhig  conrei^>onding  to  tbeir  difference  of  con- 
Snictioo.   Now,  what  is  eqoirocal,  or  ambiguous,  being  therefore  orroneouo,  is  to  bo  coiredtd, 
ruber  than  paned  in  anyway.   But  I  deny  both  the  ambiguity  and  the  diRcronce  of  meaning 
vtuch  theee  critics  pn>^  to  And  among  the  said  phrases.      John  fiedtiot,  hut  aU  the  rettfied^ 
is  Tiitoalty  what  is  tcAA.  us  in  each  of  them ;  bat,  in  the  ibnn,  "  AU  fled  but  Aub,"  It  Is  told  un- 
gniismtically ;  in  the  otiifr  two,  ctxrectly. 
Obs.  I& — In  Latin,  atm  with  an  ablative,  aometimea  has,  or  Is  supposed  to  have,  the  force  of 
coqiuoction  d  willL a  nominati¥e ;  as.  "Dux  «im  aliquot  prindpibus  capiantur." — Livy:  W. 
ASa'i  Oram^     131.   In  in^tation     this  construction,  some  EngUdi  writers  hare  snbstituted 
tcilA  fiir  0*4  anlTaciedtlieTert)  accordingly;  as,  "A  long  course  of  time,        a  variety  of  acd- 
deots  and  dtenmstanoes,  are  requisite  to  produce  those  rovolutiona" — HuifE;  Alleti'a  Gram.,  p. 
131;  Wtr^a,  18;  iVtestfry's,  186.    This  phraaeolc^,  though  censured  by  Allen,  was  cxprcsely 
sjiptoTed  by  Priestley-,  who  introduced  the  present  example,  na  hia  proof  text  under  the  following 
cfasovatioD:  "It  is  not  oeoessary  that  the  two  tutgtds  of  an  a^rmoiion  should  stand  in  tlie  very 
same  oaiatouction,  to  require  the  verb  to  bo  in  the  plural  number.   If  one  cf  them  be  made  to 
depend  npra  the  otliw  fiy  a  eonMnUng  partide,  it  mi^,  in  aome  cases,  have  the  same  fixce,  as  if  ^ 
wHe  iDdepe&deiit  of  it" — iVissflsir's  Gram.,  p.  166.    Lindley  Murray,  on  the  contrary,  cMidemns 
this  doctr^  and  after  dting  the  same  example  with  others,  says:  "It  is  however,  jwoper  to 
obsETve  that  tttese  modes  of  expression  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  Juit  priwipla  of 
CDDstrjctioD." — Octavo  Gram.,  p.  160.    He  then  proceeds  to  prove  hia  poin^  by  allejiing  that  the 
pKfpisinon  govmis  the  objectivo  case  in  English,  and  the  ablative  in  Latin,  and  that  what  is  so 
e'OTeroed,  caonok  be  the  nominative,  or  any  part  of  it  AH  this  is  true  enough,  but  still  some  men 
vhg  know  it  peifeetfy  mil,  will  now  and  then  write  aa  if  they  did  not  believe  it   And  so  it  was 
Tift  the  mitmi  of  Iddin  and  Greek.   !niey  Bometinies  wrote  bod  syntax;  and  the  grammaifanB 
iaji  not  tlwaTS  seen  and  censured  their  errors  as  they  ought    Since  the  preposition  makes 
A  otiiect  only  an  adjunct  of  the  preceding  noun,  or  of  sometliing  else,  I  imagine  that  any  eon> 
stnctino  which  thus  assumes  two  difibrent  cases  as  joint  nominatives  or  joint  antecedents,  must 
twla  bo  inherently  fiuil^. 

Ois.  19.— Dr.  Adam  simply  remarks,  "Hie  plural  is  somethnes  used  after  the  preposition  rum 
ralfbr«t;  as,  Smu>  am  fraira  Quirittua  jvraddbunt,  Yirg." — Latin  and  En{;U8h  Gram.,  p.  20?; 
iinSiti  idan's  Latin  Oram.,  p.  204 ;  W.  AUen'g  EngUah  Gram.,  131.  Thia  example  is  not  fairly 
cted;  though  many  have  adopted  the  pervenkm,  as  if  they  knew  no  better.  AlexandOT  hag  It 
in  k  vnse  Ssm  still :  "  QuirinuB,  com  fiotre,  Jura  dabont" — Latin  Gram.,  p.  47.  Virgil's  wotob 
m.  "  Qua  Fides,  a  Yesta,  Remo  cum  frain  Qmrimu,  Jvira  dabmL" — ^neid,  B.  t,  1.  290.  Nor 
iiomhen  "pnt  £»  e^"  imless  we  suppose  also  an  nntiptoeis  of  Bemo  fraire  tor  Htmus  frater; 
sod  iben  what  shall  the  literal  meaning  be,  and  how  shall  tho  rules  of  syntax  be  accommodated 
tovidi  dtangeat  Fair  examploa,  that  bear  upon  the  point,  may,  however,  be  adduced  from  good 
aatiun,  and  in  vaiioufl  laogui^^;  but  the  quesUon  is,  are  they  correct  m  syntax?  Thus  Dr. 
R9t>«rtaoo:  "The  palace  m  Pizarro,  together  with  tho  houses  <k  aeverol  of  bis  adlierentfi,  vert 
'^^sfA  t^tbeaoloierai'' — HM.  of  Amer.^  Vol  ii,  p.  133.  To  me,  this  cpyicars  plainly  ungram- 
ci^Uical;  aod,  certainly,  there  are  ways  enough  in  which  it  may  be  corrected.  First,  willi  tho 
proeat  ooanectire  retained,  "uwr<^'  otight  to  bo  viae.  Secondly,  if  ucre  be  retained,  "  logtther 
•.nth"  oi^ht  to  be  changed  to  and,  or  and  aiso.  Thirdly,  we  may  well  chnnge  both,  and  eay, 
■'The  palace  of  Hzairo,  <u  well  aa  the  houses  of  several  of  his  Hdlicrcnts,  waa  pillaged  by  the 
td'tiers.''  Agaia,iB  Marl^  ix,  4th,  wo  read:  "And  there  8)>pcared  tutto  t/iem  Eliaa,  with  Uoscs; 
■Old  Aqr  wen  tdking  with  Jesng."  If  this  text  meant  that  the  titree  disciples  were  talking  with 
J«K  it  mold  be  rig^t  as  it  stands;  bat  ^  Matthew  has  it,  "  And,  behold,  there  flp{ienn.4  unto 
^  i6«t and  Aias,  teEfc^  with  him;"  and  our  version  in  Lake  ia,  "And,  behold,  there  talked 
iun  two  men,  irU(^  were  Moaea  and  EUas."— Chap,  ix,  30.  By  these  cotrepponcting  toxts, 
^  «e  leam,  that  tiie  pnnioun  they,  whidi  our  translators  Inserted,  was  meant  for  "  Eiias  loUh 
^faf  but  the  Greek  verb  for  "  appeared,"  as  uaed  by  Marie,  is  tingviaar,  and  agrees  only  with 

21»  Eliaa  cnm  Uose,  et  erant  eolloqaentca  Jesu." — Montanm.  "  Kt  visua  est  ei»  Elias  cum  Moee, 
Tii  tnUoqDebantur  com  Jeso." — Beza.  This  is  aa  discrepant  as  our  rer^on,  though  not  so  am- 
The  French  Bible  avoids  the  faiooQgndty:  "  Bt  fls  virent  pnroltre  Moyae  et  £(ie,  qui 
*«Ui«teii(^  avec  JfsaB.**  That  (a,  "  And  there  appeared  to  them  Jfoms  and  Etiaa,  who  were 
^^with  JeaoB,"  Perhaps  the  doaest  and  best  verrion  of  the  Greek  would  be,  "And  there 
^WtmA  to  tiiem  SUa^  with  Hoses  ;*  and  thae  two  were  talkiog  with  Jesus."   There  is,  in  our 

Harnr  (dves  ni  the  follaTing  test  for  false  fmmnuir,  under  the  bead  of  Strttigth :  "  AaA  F.llu  with  Mocea 
to tbttn," — Es^rei$e*,  8to,  p.  ISK.    This  he  correct*  tlms :  "And  there  npptareil  to  tliem  EUtB  with 
^^l— fclft  Sn,  p.  2M.   He  omlta  lh«  eoronw  after  Sliaa,  which  nmo  copl«a  of  tbe  Bible  contain,  aud 
^IJ^Maot  WheBw  he  ■mipoaul  the  nth  appemnd  to  ba  aliiBiilar  or  |rtniml,  I  aanaot  tell  {  and  ho  did  not 

"Wdttiprtaltiiii  teth,  jMMwmtfay,  »hl«hfi««yyll.tolyMlrtif^  .nH  In  wMrii  ■Ifltm  th*  Iniwigi-nlty  II—. 
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Bible^  an  other  instaDce  of  the  coDstniction  now  in  quefltlon ;  but  it  has  no  support  from  the 
Septuagiot,  the  Volgntd,  or  the  French:  to  Tit,  "  The  second  Rot  came  ftRtb]  to  Gedaliab,  vho 
wWi  his  brethren  ami  aooa  were  tw^ve." — 1  CAtm,  xxt,  9.  Better:  "andhet  bis  brethren,  and 
his  KOM,  were  twelve." 

Obb.  20l — Gobbett,  who,  though  he  wrote  wveoial  granmuirs,  was  but  a  very  eaperfidal  gram- 
mwtan,  aeems  Dorer  to  have  doubted  the  proprietj  oC  putting  with  for  and ;  and  ^t  ho  was 
ooufesaedly  not  a  UtUe  puzzled  to  find  out  when  to  use  a  ringular,  and  when  a  {Aural  verb,  after 
a  nominative  with  such  "a  sort  or  addition  made  to  it."  The  246tb  paragr^h  of  hie  Engbsh 
Grammar  is  a  long  and  fruitless  attempt  to  &x  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  learner  in  this  matter. 
After  dashing  off  a  culpable  ezunjde,  "  Sidmoo^  with  Oliver  the  apye,  hme  brought  Brandreth 
to  the  block;"  or,  as  bis  late  editions  have  it^  "Hie  S^rant,  vtUtOieSpy,  kaoe  brms^t  Afcrto 
the  block;"  he  adds:  *'Wehedtate  wbidi  to  employ,  the  ringular  or  the  phuBl  verb;  fliat  is  to 
say,  Kaa  or  have.  The  meaning  moat  be  our  guide.  If  we  moan,  that  tho  act  has  been  done  by 
the  Tjrrant  himseli)  and  that  tho  spy  has  been  a  mero  involuatarr  agent,  then  we  ou^it  to  oae 
the  singular ;  but  if  wo  believe  that  the  spy  has  been  a  co-operator,  an  assodate^  an  acoomplice^ 
then  we  must  use  the  plural  verb."  Ay,  truly ;  but  must  we  not  also,  in  the  latter  case,  use  ami, 
and  not  toUh  f  After  some  further  illustrations,  ho  says :  "  When  wUh  means  abmg  tmtt,  togeUter 
with,  in  Company  wiOi,  and  the  like,  it  is  nearly  the  some  as  and;  and  then  the  plural  verb  must 
be  used:  [as,]  '  He,  witli  his  brothers,  are  able  to  do  mw^.'  Hot,  'is  aUe  to  do  much.'  If  the 
pronoun  be  used  instead  of  broth«rt,  it  will  be  in  tbe  ot^fectivB  case:  'Ba,  wOft  them,  are  able 
to  do  much.'  But  this  Is  no  nnpeiifmeiU  to  tho  indudii^of  the  noon  (represented  by  tliem)  in  the 
nominative."  I  wondor  what  would  be  on  impodimrat  to  the  absurditiea  <^  such  a  dogmatist  I 
The  following  is  his  last  example :  "  '  Zoal,  with  discretion,  do  much ;'  and  not '  does  mwAi Jbr 
we  mean,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  doei  nothing.  It  is  tho  meaning  that  must  determine  wbicb  of 
the  numbers  we  ought  to  employ."  This  author's  examples  are  all  fictions  of  bis  own,  and  such 
of  them  as  here  have  a  plural  verb,  ore  wrong.  His  rulo  is  ^Iso  wrong,  and  contrary  to  the  best 
authorlly.  St.  Paul  says  to  Timothy.  "  Godliness  w/fA  contenfaDCiitir  great  gain:"— 1  ThrL,  t^A. 
This  text  is  right ;  but  Cobbett's  principle  would  go  to  prove  it  erroneoQs.  Is  be  tbe  only  man 
who  has  ever  had  a  right  notion  of  ita  meaaing  f  or  is  fao  not  ratherat  linilt  in  his  interpreta&nis  t 

Ob&  2L — ^niere  is  one  other  apparent  exception  to  Rule  16th,  (or  peiiuqisa  real  one^)in  whidi 
there  is  either  an  ellipsis  t^the  preposition  wiih,  or  else  the  verb  is  made  smgular  because  tho  first 
noun  only  ia  its  true  subject,  aai  the  others  ore  explanatory  nominatives  to  which  the  same  verb 
must  be  understood  in  the  plural  number;  as^  "  A  torch,  snuff  and  all,  goes  ottf  in  a  moment,  when 
dipped  hi  the  vapoar." — AODiaoir :  in  JhbMon's  JNd,  w.  AU.  "  Down  comes  the  tree,  nest,  ei^le^ 
and  alL" — See  .M,  Aiektn.  Here  ffoef  and  comes  are  necesaarfly  made  singular,  tbe  fonner  agree- 
ing with  ioreh  and  the  latter  with  trei  ;  and,  if  the  other  nouns,  which  are  like  an  explanahxy 
parcQthens,  are  nominatives,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  bo,  they  must  be  subjects  of  go  and  cotns 
understood.  Gobbett  teaches  us  to  say,  "  Tho  bag,  with  the  guineas  and  dollars  in  it,  u^stolen," 
and  not,  vxu  stolen.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  if  wo  say  %oas  stolon,  it  is  possible  for  ua  to  mean,  that 
the  bag  only  was  stolen," — English  OraTn.,  ^  246.  And  I  suppose  he  would  say,  "  The  bag, 
^tiineaa,  dollais,  and  all,  toere  stcden,"  and  not,  "tnu  stolen;"  for  here  a  rule  of  syntax  might  be 
urged,  m  addition  to  hts  false  argument  from  tbe  sense.  But  the  meaning  of  the  fbnner  sentence 
is,  ''The  bag  was  stolen,  with  the  guineas  and  dollars  in  it;"  and  the  meaning  of  the  lattef  i% 
"The  bog  was  stolen,  guineae,  ddlws,  and  alL"  Nor  can  there  be  anydoobt  about  tbe  mean- 
ing,  place  the  words  wUch  vray  you  will ;  and  whatever,  in  eitiier  case,  may  be  ttie  true  ctmstruc- 
tiou  of  the  words  in  tho  parenthetical  or  explanatory  phrase,  they  should  not,  I  think,  prevent 
the  verb  from  agreeing  witiithe  first  noun  only.  But  if  the  other  nouns  intervene  without  aAct- 
ing  this  conoord,  and  without  n  preposition  to  govern  them,  it  may  be  well  to  dhtlngiiWi  them  In 
the  punctuation;  aa^  "The  bag,  (gumoas,  dollars,  and  all,)  vras  stolen." 


NoTB  I. — ^When  the  conjanction  and  between  two  ncmiioatiTes  appears  to  require 
a  plara]  verb,  but  such  fonn  of  the  verb  ia  not  agreeable,  it  ia  better  to  reject  or 
cb^Dp:e  tbe  coaneodve,  that  tbe  verb  may  stand  correctly  in  the  an^lar  nmnber; 
aa,  "  There  is  a  peculiar  force  aiid  beauty  in  this  figure." — £atM»,  M.  of  Crit^  ii, 
224.  Better :  "  There  is  a  peculiar  force,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  beauty,  in  this 
figure."  *'  What  means  this  restless  stir  and  commotion  of  mind  T — Murray's  Key^ 
8vo,  p.  242.    Better:  *'  What  means  this  restless  stir,  Oiis  commotion  of  mind?" 

NoTB  II. — ^When  two  subjects  or  antecedents  are  connected,  one  of  which  is  taken 
affirmatively,  and  the  other  negatively,  they  belong  to  different  propositions ;  and 
the  verb  or  pronoun  must  agree  with  the  affinnatire  subject,  and  be  understood  to 
the  other  :  as,  "  Diligent  industry^  and  not  mean  savings,  produces  honourable  com- 
petence."— "  Not  a  loud  voice,  but  strong  proofs  bring  conviction.*' — "  My  poverty^ 
but  not  my  will,  consents" — Shakspeare. 

KoTB  IIL — When  two  subjects  or  antecedents  are  connected  by  as  well  as,  but, 
or  save,  tbc^  belcmg  to  diflferent  pn^xwitiona ;  and,  (onieBa  one  of  them  ia  preceded 
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by  the  adrorb  not,)  the  verb  and  pronoun  ranst  ogreo  with  the  former  and  be  under- 
Btood  to  die  latter :  as,  **  Veraeit^,  as  well  as  justice,  m  to  be  our  rale  of  life." — 
ButUt's  Analogy,  p.  283.  "The  lowest  nuchanie,  ns  well  as  die  richest  citizen, 
may  hotut  that  thousands  of  At*  fellow-crestures  are  employed  for  htm," — PercivoTs 
Tales/ii,  177.  "lliese ^na^jiea,  asweU  aseveiy  just  rule  of  criticism,  are /ownded 
upon  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.**— iarnw,  £1.  of  Crit.,  Vol.  i,  p.  xxvi. 
"  Nothing  but  wailings  toaa  heard." — "  None  but  tiiou  can  aid  us." — "  No  mortal 
mow,  save  he,"  (fee,  "  Aarf  e*er  survived  to  say  he  saw." — Sir  W.  Scott. 

Note  IV. — When  two  or  more  subjects  or  antecedents  are  preceded  by  the  ad- 
jective each^  every ^  or  no,  they  are  taken  separately ;  and,  (except  no  be  followed  by 
a  plural  noun,)  they  require  the  verb  and  jmnoun  to  be  in  the  singular  number : 
as,  **  No  rank,  no  honour,  no  fortune,  no  condition  in  life,  makee  the  guilty  mind 
happy." — "Every  phrase  and  every  figure  which  he  uses,  ^itd»  to  render  the  picture 
more  lively  and  complete.** — Blair t  Mf^t,,  p.  179. 

**  And  every  sense,  and  every  heart,  m  joy." — Thomecn. 

"  Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  ite  own," — Pope. 

NoTK  V. — ^When  any  words  or  terms  are  to  be  taken  conjointly  as  subjects  or 
antecedents,  the  conjunction  and,  (in  preference  to  uitM,  or,  nor,  or  any  thing  else,) 
must  connect  them.  Tlie  following  sentence  is  therefore  inaccurate;  toith  should  be 
arui  ;  or  else  viere  should  be  was :  "  One  of  them,  [the]  wife  of  Thomas  Cole,  with 
her  husband,  were  shot  down,  the  others  escnied."— •Jiu<eA«nA>»*«  Siat.^  Vol.  ii^  p. 
86.  So,  in  the  following  conplet,  or  Bhonul  be  and,  or  else  enffinee  sfaould  be 
engine: 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined. 

To  serve  mere  atginee  to  the  ruling  mind !" — Pope. 

Note  VI. — ^proper  omissions  must  be  supplied  ;  but  when  there  occurs  a  true 
ellipsis  in  the  construction  of  joint  nominatives  or  joint  antecedents,  the  verb  or 
pronoun  must  agree  with  them  in  the  plural,  just  as  if  all  the  words  were  expressed : 
as,  "The  eecondaxid  the  third  Epietle  of  John  are  each  but  one  short  chapter." 
— "The  metaphorical  and  the  literal  meaning  «re  improperly  mixed." — Hfurra^e 
Oram^  p.  330.  "  The  Doctrine  of  Words,  separately  conaiderd,  and  in  a  Sentence, 
art  Things  distinct  enough.** — SnghtlasuPe  Grammy  Pret,  p.  iv.  Better  perhaps : 
"The  doctrine  of  words  separately  considered,  and  (Aa<  of  words  in  a  sentence,  are 
things  distinct  enough,** 

"  The  Curiae  and  the  CamilWs  little  Jield, 
To  vast  extended  territories  yield" — Btna^s  JLucan,  R  i,  1.  320. 

Note  VIL — Two  or  more  di^nct  subject  phrases  connected  by  ant2,  require 
a  plural  verb,  and  generally  a  plural  noun  too,  if  a  nominative  follow  the  verb ; 
as,  "  7b  A«  wise  in  our  own  eyes,  to  be  wise  in  the  opinion  ^  tA«  worlds  and  to  be 
wise  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator^  are  three  things  so  very  diffiront,  as  rarely  to 
coincide," — Blair.  "  *  picture  tif  my  friend*  and  *  This  picture  of  myfrienePsJ 
ea^gB&t  very  different  ideas." — PrvesUe^s  Oram.,  p.  71 ;  Murray's,  i,  1?8. 
"  Read  of  this  burgess— on  the  stone  appear. 
How  worthy  he!  how  virtuous !  and  how  dear !" — Crahbc. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
FALSE  SYNTAX  UlfDER  KULE  XVL 
UimEa  THE  RiTLE  nsELF. — ^TnB  Verb  APtEa  Jomr  liToHiHATiTEa 
"SomuchabiQty  and  merit  is  seUtom  feuad." — Marray'a  Key,  12mo,  p.  18;  MerehanCa  SeAod 
Oram.,  p.  190. 

[Fsunn-I.— Hot  proper,  beeaaaa  Uw  verb  f«  li  In  the  rinfruUr  nnmber,  uid  does  itoi  correetir  agree  with  Ite  two 
nomliwflw.  oMH^  ud  morft,  which  «re  connected  by  and,  and  taken  coiOointly.  Bnt,  according  to  Rnle  IStb, 
•*  WiwR  «  vert  baa  two  or  nor*  nominattvea  connected  bv  ami,  it  must  ■(tree  with  Ihein  Jointly  In  the  plural, 
bManae  they  are  t»ken  together."  Therefore,  ia  Rhould  be  ar»;  thnfc  "So  much  -.hili^  and  iteril  are  ieldom 
Cotuid."    Or :  "  So  mncb  abilltj  and  to  ttvueh  merit  ora  aeldom  found."] 

"The  ^taz  and  etymology  of  the  lai^uage  is  thus  spread  be&rs  the  learner." — BvUiowft 
BngOth  QmnL,  2d  Edition,  Bee,  pi  UL   "Dr.  Jdbnsoii  telis  u^  that  i»  Ebgliut  foetiy  the  accent 
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and  the  quantity  of  syllables  is  the  some  thing." — J.  Q.  Adama's  Ehtt.,  ii,  213.  "Tharfcunl 
scope  and  tendency,  having  never  been  clearly  apprehended,  ia  not  remcmboed  at  all.'' — Mwr- 
ray'a  Oram.,  i,  p.  126.  "Ths  eoil  and  sovereij^nty  was  not  purchased  of  tJie  oatiTeE.'' — £wi^f 
ImL  on  Amer.  LtL,  p.  65.  '-The  boldness,  frui'doni,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  ii  intimieij- 
man  ikrounible  thim  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry."— iBuV*  Rhet^  p.  40.  '*Tbt  vi- 
vacity and  ssnaibility  of  the  G-reeks  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  oura." — iiu  p.  V>i 
"  For  sometunes  the  Uood  and  Tense  is  ngniBed  by  the  Verb,  sometimes  they  are  agoifled  tb* 
Verb  by  somsthiag  else." — Joknaon'a  Gt-am.  Com.y  p.  254.  "The  Verb  and  Mm  NoonmakDici 
complets  Sense,  wTiich  the  Participle  and  the  Noun  does  not" — p.  265.  '"Hie  gnnnli 
decay  of  passions  and  emotions,  traced  tlirough  all  their  mazes,  is  a  subject  too  exteosite  fcr  c 
undertakiniT  like  the  present" — Kamea,  EL  of  CVtfL,  i,  108.  "The  true  meaning  and  ttjmriK^ 
of  some  of  hi3  words  was  lost"— JTn^M  o»  ^  Qrtek  Al^,  p.  37.  "  When  tlw  ftrce  nd  dni- 
ticKi  ctf  personal  satire  is  no  longer  vndentood." — Jmdm,  p^  &.  "  The  frame  and  oonditiaD  of  ui 
admite  of  no  other  prindple."— ^rown'*  fMunote,  ii,  64.  "  9omo  omaiderrtle  time  and  or  «u 
Qocessory," — lb.,  ii,  150.  "In  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  cenHare  fan  be% 
thrown  upon  Milton." — .5fair'«  Shd.^  p.  428.  *-  With  rational  beings,  nature  and  reason  is  tbe 
same  thing." — OMier'a  Anioninui,  p.  111.  "  And  the  flax  and  the  bailey  waa  anutten."— fniL 
ix,  31.  "  The  colon,  and  semicolon,  divides  a  period,  this  with,  and  that  wittioat  a  ooDDBctn^' 
—-j;  War^a  Oram.,  p.  27.  "  Consequently  wherever  space  and  time  is  found,  taen  God  ntEt  ilw 
ba"— 5tr  luae  Ntatm.  "  As  the  past  tense  and  poftct  partkdple  love  ends  fai  e<  it  is  Rr> 
lar." — OAondfer'f  Cham.,  p.  40 ;  Naw  SdiUon,  p.  66.  "  But  the  usual  arrangement  wbA  mas.' 
dature  prevents  this  from  being  readily  seen." — Bw&er'a  Pradictd  (Tram.,  p.  3.  "ito  and  ti 
simply  implies  opposition  or  emphasis." — Alet.  ifurray'a  Oram.,  p.  41.  "/and  amtther  make  !k, 
phiral ;  7>V)U  and  another  ia  as  much  as  ye ;  He,  she,  or  ii  and  another  make  Oey."— A.,  -p.  lit. 
"  I  and  another,  ia  aa  much  as  (we)  the  first  Person  Plm-al ;  Thou  and  another,  is  as  moefa  as  (j'l) 
the  second  Person  Plural ;  He,  she,  or  it,  and  another,  ia  as  much  as  (flwy)  the  thiid  Fenoo  Psr 
nL"~Britiah  GnutL,  p.  193;  BudumoM^a  Sytdax,  p.  76.  "Oodand  thoa  ait  two,  aid  Odd  ail 
thy  neighbour  are  two" — 7%e  Love  Oottqaeat,  p.  25.  "  Just  as  an  and  a  baa  araen  out  of 
numeral  one." — Fbwler'a  K  Gram.,  Svo,  1850,  g  200.  *'  The  tone  and  style  of  eadi  of  then, 
partacularly  the  first  and  the  last;  is  Tery  different" — Bbtir'a  AIML,  p.  246.  Even  as  the  nK> 
buck  aud  the  hart  is  eaten." — Deut.,  xiii,  22.  "  Than  I  may  conclude  that  two  and  thnc  wskea 
not  five," — Barclay's  Works,  iii,  354.  "  Which  at  sundry  tunes  ihou  and  thy  brethren  haat  re- 
owved  fhjm  us." — lb.,  i,  165,  "Two  and  two  is  four,  and  one  is  five." — Pope:  ZAvea  cf  rt?  iV", 
490.  "  Humility  and  knowledge  with  poor  apparel,  excels  pride  and  ignorance  ud^  txmif 
array." — Day's  Oram.,  Parsing  Leaaon,  p.  100.  "  A  page  and  a  half  has  been  added  to  lie 
fleotton  on  oompoatioa." — BtUUoa^a  K  Gram.,  6th  Ed.,  PreC,  p.  vii  **  AocuEat^  and  ttipKtBcM 
la  this  exerciae  is  an  importuit  acquitttlotL" — A.,  p.  11. 

"Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  drearing, 
Hm  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  Ueaaing.^*— Poema,  p.  139. 

USDEa  TtIB  RULB  ITSELF.— THE  VbbB  BEPOBE  JotKT  KOKIKATirSS. 

"  There  is  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things." — Bab's  Sh/t 
p.  21.  "Whence  has  arisen  muoh  stiStaess  and  afiectation." — lb.,  p.  133.  "To  this  emr 
owing,  in  a  grsat  measure^  that  intricacy  and  hardmess,  in  bis  flgnrstive  langnage,  whki]  I 
fure  ntmarked."— A.,  p.  160;  JamiOBOtCa  JfSut,  1ST.  **  Hence,  in  hia  Night  TTrougfatn,  ther?  pr^ 
vmIs  an  obscurity  and  hardness  in  his  style." — IBair^s  Rhet,  p.  150.  "  There  is,  however,  in  va'. 
work  mucsh  good  sonso,  and  excellent  criticism." — R.,  p.  401.  "  There  is  too  much  low  wit  ui 
scurrility  in  Plaucua." — lb.,  p.  481.  "There  is  too  much  reasoning  Mid  re^nement;  too  mxii 
pomp  and  stmiijd  beauty  in  them." — lb.,  p.  468.  "  Hence  arises  the  structure  and  ^rarteh-'Ti: 
expression  of  cvclamatwu,"— AtoA,  on  the  YmcCy  p.  229.  "  And  sudi  pilots  ia  be  and  hia  Inic- 
ren,  aooonliag  to  their  own  confession."- Bardoi/V  Works,  iii,  314,  "Of  whom  is  Hynootti 
and  Phili-'tas ;  who  coiiccrning  tha  truth  have  eired." — ^2  Tim.,  ii,  17.  "Of  whom  is  Hymf d-'J 
and  Alexnndor ;  whom  1  have  detlv^sd  imto  Satait." — 1  JCnk,  1^  20.  "  And  80  was  James 
John,  tho  Hons  of  Z^b:;ilc3."— Lufte,  v,  10.  "  Out  of  ttte  same  mmUb  procecdeth  blesoiig  sc'^ 
curaiag." — Jamet,  iii,  10,  "  Oat  of  the  mouth  of  the  l[08t  High  procecdeth  not  evil  and 
— Lam .  iii,  38.  "  In  which  there  is  most  plainly  a  right  and  a  wrong." — Butirr's  Aaakyj.  y 
215.  "  In  this  sentence  there  both  an  notor  and  on  object," — Smith's  IndiKlive  Oram.,  p.  R 
"  In  the  breaat-plato  was  placed  the  mysterious  Urim  and  Thummim." — MilmaiCa  Jfxn,  i  ^i. 
"  What  is  the  gender,  number,  and  ptmon  of  those  in  the  flret  VSmitits  FrodtuUve  Cnijs-  p. 
19.  "Tboro  seems  to  bo  a  ftmiUari^  and  want  of  dignity  in  it"— iVwatfeyV  Oram.,  p  ISC 
"  It  has  beon  often  aaked,  what  is  Latin  and  Greek  V—Literary  QmvaUAm,  pi  209.  "  For  w'kp* 
doas  beauty  and  high  wit  But  in  your  constellation  meet  ?  ' — ffiidUtras,  p.  134.  "  TheoK  lo  lin 
land  where  flows  Ganges  and  Indus." — Paradise  Lciet,K ix,  I.  81.  "On  tilKee  IbandatianK^iu 
to  rest  the  midn^ht  riot  and  dissipation  of  modem  assemblies." — Bnwn'a  Eftimate,  ii,  46  "  Bt. 
wliat  has  disease,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thou(^ts  can  be  allured  to  dw^  r-^*' 
aon'a  Ltfe  of  Sw^  p.  492.  "  How  is  tho  gender  and  number  of  the  reUtttve  known  T— Ad^uu 
iVndKOj  Lessons,  p.  32. 

"  High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust, 
And  Aubler  ^sods  the  blow  and  thnut"— £iir  If.  ScoU. 
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Ujtder  NoTi  I. — Chaxob  thb  Cossectite. 

"Iq  evtTf  language  there  prevails  a  certain  etmcture  and  BDolofny  of  parts,  which  ia  under- 
flool  to  giro  ibundstioQ  to  the  most  reputable  uaaKe." — Diatr's  Khtt.,  p.  90.  "There  mns 
thnngb  t)^  whole  manner,  a  fltiflTneoB  and  aOeotation,  which  renders  liim  very  unfit  to  be  coDrid- 
eredsgeaenlmodd." — ^/ft^  p.  102.  "Bat  whero  declamation  and  improvvment  fat  opecch  is  the 
KJe  aim."— p.  2fiT.  "  For  it  is  by  these  diicfly,  that  the  tnun  of  thoupht,  the  course  or  rea* 
raung,  and  the  whole  progfreaa  of  the  muid,  in  continued  discourse  of  all  kinds,  ts  laid  open." — 
I/A/iUs  GrattL,  p.  103.  "  In  all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  compontiun  and  etnKiure  of 
FeDteacea  is  of  the  highest  importance." — fair's  Jihet.,  p.  101.  "  Hers  the  wishful  lot'k  and  ex- 
pectation o{  the  beggar  naturally  leads  to  a  Tivid  conception  of  that  which  was  the  object  of  his 
ibougbc^" — ComjAdTa  lihet,  p.  386.  "Who  eav,  that  the  outward  naming  of  Christ,  and  sign- 
ing cd'  tlio  croea,  puts  away  devils." — Barclay'a  Works,  i,  146.  "  By  which  an  oath  and  penalty 
na  to  bo  impond  upon  the  members." — Jwtiue,  p.  6.  "  Light  and  knowledge,  in  what  mann^ 
nero-afibided  ua,  is  equally  iVom  God." — BuUer's  Anabigy,  p.  264.  "  For  instance,  tidcnen  and 
nntimdr  death  is  the  consequence  of  intemperance." — lb.,  p.  78,  **  When  grief,  and  blood  ill- 
tempered  vexetli  him." — Beautiea  of  Shak^ean,  p.  256.  "  Docs  continuity  and  connexion  create 
tnqMiijttid  relatkn  in  the  partaof  tlio  bodyt" — CoUier'a  AiUoninut,  p.  HI.  "His  greateet 
craoni,  and  hig^ieat  enjoyment,  was  to  be  approved  in  the  right  of  his  Ci^etor." — Marroy's  Ety, 
p.  224.  "  Know  ye  not  that  thero  is  a  prince  and  n  great  man  Ihllen  this  day  in  Israel  ?" — 3 
Sub,  iu,  38.  "  What  is  vice  and  wickMlness?  No  rarity,  you  may  depend  on  it." — CoU^t 
AalOKimia,  p.  lOT.  "  There  is  also  the  ftar  and  appreheoaion  of  lt"—Butler'»  Anahgy,  p.  ST. 
"The  ^Kutrophe  and  a,  ia  an  abbrerlaticm  fcri«,tt>e  terminatkm  of  the  old  Kngliab  genitlTe." 
—BiOioiu,  B.  Oram^  ^  17.  Ti.ee,  and  a,  wlira  fcUowed  by  a  mrd,  luualty  baa  the  muid 
ik;  MinjMrMa^  qieeia^  ocmib.'' — WM»  Cram.,  p.  15. 

"Bitter  orantndnt  and  sad  occaMoa  dear 
Oompdi  ine  to  dlMorb  yonr  aeoam  due."— JflUon'*  Zyeuba: 

"D^MMOhea  and  exoeas,  though  with  leas  notoe, 
A«  gnat  %  portlMi  of  numkiod  desboys.'*— fFoOir,  pi  fi5. 

UxDEB  Non  IL-'AmiiuTioir  with  Nsoatiox. 

"TTisdom,  and  not  wealth,  procure  esteem." — Brown^s  Inat.,  p.  156.  "Prudence,  and  not 
pomp,  we  the  ba^  of  bia  fione." — ib.  "  Kot  ibor,  but  labour  have  overcome  him." — lb.  "  The 
deceixT,  and  not  the  abstinence,  moke  the  difference." — lb.  "  Not  her  beauty,  but  her  talents 
attracts  attention." — lb.  "  It  Is  her  talents,  and  not  her  beauty,  that  attracts  attaiUon."— ^  "  It 
is  her  beauty,  and  not  her  talenti  that  attract  attention.'" — lb. 

"  His  belly,  not  his  bnuns,  this  impulse  give: 
]^'U  grow  immortal;  be  ho  cannot  live." — Tomg,  to  Pope. 

Ukdeb  Note  IIL— AS  WELL  A3,  BUT,  oa  SATE. 

"Conmon  aense  as  well  aa  peCy  tell  us  these  aro  proper." — FamOy  CommefOary,  p.  04.  "  For 
vithont  it  the  critic,  as  well  as  the  undertaker,  igntmmt  of  any  rule,  have  notbii^  hut  to 
RbmdOB  tlmnselres  to  diatkce." — JCanu^  .fit  ^  CriL,  i,  42.  "And  acoordinriy  hatred  as  woU  aa 
loTearoeztinguiabedbykngabae&ca." — ift.,  i,  113,  "  But  at  every  turn  the  riidiartmekxly  as  welt 
aithe  sublimest  aenttments  are  oonqiieaous." — lb.,  ii,  121.  "  But  it,  as  well  as  the  lines  inmiedi> 
Mc-lr  subsequent,  defy  all  tranilatinL" — Ccitridge'a  Introduction,  p.  96.  "  But  their  religion,  as 
well  OS  their  customs,  and  mamiors,  were  strangely  mlarepreBented." — Bolikobbokb,  on  Hts> 
I0itv,p.l23:  JV»es(fcy'*  Oam.,  p.  192;  Murray' a  Eixrdata,^.  ^1.  "But  his  jealous  policy,  aa 
veil  aa  the  £ital  antipathy  of  Fonaeca,  were  oonspicuoue." — Bobertaon'a  Aiaerica,  i,  191.  "When 
tfatir  extent  aa  well  as  their  valno  were  unknown." — lb.,  ii,  138.  "The  Etymology,  as  well  as 
the  Syntax,  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  speech  are  reserved  for  bis  attention  [at  a  Later  period}." 
—Parker  aad  Rsia  £  Orom.,  Part  i,  p.  3.  "What  I  myaelf  owe  to  bim,  no  one  but  myself 
kunr."— See  Wri^t  Atheia,  p.  M,  "None,  but  tbon,  0  mighty  princel  canst  avert  the  Uow." 
— iut,  pi  166.    "Notldng,  but  frirdoiis  amusements,  please  the  indolent"— ii. 

"Nongfat,  lavQ  the  gnrglmgs  of  the  rill,  were  heard." — 0.  S. 

"AH  BOi^stet^  save  tho  hooting  owl,  was  mute." — G.  B. 

UmjER  Nora  XV.— EACH,  EVERT,  oa  NO. 

"Give  every  word,  and  every  member,  Hidr  doe  wcif^t  and  feroe."— £litH^«  Rhet.,  p.  110. 
•"And  to  one  of  these  bek)ng  every  noun,  and  every  third  person  of  every  verb." — Wtiaon'a 
Emy  oa  Oram.,  p.  74.  "No  law,  no  restraint,  no  regulation,  are  required  to  keep  him  in 
bomids." — Litenxry  Ootmntion,p.  260.  "By  that  time,  every  window  and  every  door  in  the 
Kreet  were  foil  of  heada"— j/T  7.  Obaerver,  No.  60S.  "  Evny  ayilem  of  religion,  and  every 
Mhool  of  phikMOphy,  atand  back  from  this  field,  and  leave  Jeaoa  Christ  akne,  tho  sectary  exam- 
ple."—He  Gomer  Stone,  pi  17.  "Ead»  day,  and  each  hour,  bring  thrir  portion  of  duty."— 
Jul,  p  156.  "And  eveiy  one  that  was  in  distrses,  end  every  one  that  was  m  debt,  and  every 
one  that  ms  dlaooDtented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him."— 1  Sam,,  xxii,  2.  "Eveiy  iM^vate 
Clihstian  and  member  of  the  church  ought  to  read  and  fotm  the  Scriptures,  that  they  m^f 
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know  their  fUth  and  belief  founded  upon  them." — Barclay's  Works,  i,  340.  "And  tmKjvsaai- 
tl^o  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places." — Rev.,  ri,  14. 

"  No  bandit  fierce^  no  tyrant  mad  with  i»ide^ 
No  caTem'd  hennit  self'BStisfled.'' 

TJkdeb  Kotb  v.— with,  OB,  tc  tor  AND. 
"The  side  A,  with  the  odea  B  and  G,  compose  the  triangle."— T'oMU'f  Gram^  p.  48;  F*iA'$. 
69;  Ware'B,li.  "The  sbrean^  the  rod^  orthetre^  mart  eacb  of  them  stand  G)rth,aoastoii^ 
a  figure  in  the  imt^natjoo." — Mair'a  JOtet.,  p.  390,  "While  tliia,  wiUi  eophony,  coostinxe, 
finally,  the  whole."— 0.  B.  Paru's  Gram.,  p.  293.  "The  bag.  with  the  goinesa  and  doQana 
U,  were  stolen."— Cbftdeti's  £  Gram.,  f  246.  "Sobriety,  with  great  industry  and  tskot.  onUe 
a  man  to  perform  great  deeds." — id.,  ^  246.  "  The  ii,  together  with  the  verb  to  be,  expm  Btatn 
of  buing." — lb.,  ^  190.  "  Where  Loonidas  the  Spartan  king,  with  hia  chosen  buid,  figfatti»  fir 
thoir  country,  were  cut  off  to  the  last  man." — Kamea,  EL  of  CriL,  VoL  i,  p.  203.  "  And  Ltjah 
also,  with  her  children,  came  near  and  bowed  themselves." — Gea.,  xxxiii,  7.  "The  Fbai  or 
Second  will,  either  of  them,  by  themselves  coalesce  with  the  Third,  but  not  wiUi  each  odwr.'— 
Barrvfi  Sermea,  -p.  Ii.  "  The  vhde  must  ccmtera  in  the  query,  whether  3Yagedy-  or  Oonedy  an 
hurtful  and  dangerous  representations  1" — fbrmejft  BeUes-Lettrta,  a  216.  "  Grief  ai  wcO  as  yyv 
are  infectious:  ttie  emotions  they  ruso  in  the  spectator  restmible  them  perfectly." — Eama.  EL  of 
CriL,  i,  157.  "  Bat  in  all  other  words  the  Qu  are  both  sounded." — EasdCs  OrariL,  -p.  16.  "  C* 
(which  aro  always  together)  hava  the  sound  of  Asu  or  as  in  gaeea,  opaque." — Goodaww't  Grtzx, 
p.  45.  "  In  this  selection  the  at  form  distinct  syllables." —  Waiher's  Key,  p.  290.  "  And  a  *xa- 
siderable  village,  with  gardens,  fields,  Ac,  extend  arwuid  cm  eadt  sde  the  aquare." — 
tor.  Vol  iz,  p.  140.  "  AfTectioo,  ac  iotwesl^  gdde  Mr  notkmi  and  b^noor  ia  the  tSkia^ii 
life ;  imf^niU;ion  and  [>aasion  affect  the  senttnuntB  that  we  «itertain  In  matteta  of  taste."— «bmtc 
Rhk^  p.  ITl.  "She  beard  none  of  those  intimaticHis  of  her  d^ecta,  which  envy,  petubnn. 
or  anger,  produce  among  cbildren." — RastMa-y  "So.  189.  "The  KJng,  with  the  Lords  and  Coo- 
mona,  constitute  im  excelleni  form  of  goremment" — CnmHe't  THoMm^  p.  243.  "if  wee^.  'I 
em  the  man,  who  commands  you,'  the  relatiTe  dwise,  with  the  antecedent  moii,  fiinn  the  |n£- 
cate."— ib,,  p.  266. 

"  The  spacious  firmament  on  high,       I  And  spangled  heav'ns,  a  shining  frame, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sin',         iThcir  great  Original  proclaim." — Addisckc. 

Mairray''tKey^  p.  174;  Dt^'s  Oram.,  p.  92;  Fanma!»,  10& 

TThdbr  Hots  TL— Eluptioui  Qasgmscmsa. 

"There  Is  a  rapntable  and  a  disreputable  imctice."— .ddii»u'«  BKeL,  ToL  I,  p.  360.  "Ilii 

and  this  man  was  bom  in  her," — MiUon's  Psahu,  IxxxviL  "This  and  that  man  was  bom  id 
her." — l^ml  Ixxxvii,  6.  "This  and  that  man  was  born  there." — lUndrid^s  Oram.,  ^  St 
"Thus  le  in  l£go  and  legi  seem  to  be  sounded  equally  long." — Adam's  OranK,  p.  253;  Ct«^f 
243.  "  A  distinct  and  an  accurate  articulation  forms  the  groimdwwk  of  good  delivoT.'* — Kiri- 
Aam'x  Etocviion,  p.  26.  "How  is  vocal  and  written  language  understrod?*'— (7.  W.  Saxdn 
S^uiUng-Book,  p.  t.  "  The  good,  the  wise,  and  the  leuiied  man  is  an  ornament  to  human  sodLtr.'' 
—BarUetPs  Reader.  "  On  some  points,  tho  expresaon  of  song  and  speech  Is  IdettticaL" — 
on  the  Voice,  p.  42S.  "To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and  secret  passage."— JbbiMa'f  R» 
aelas,  p.  13.  "  There  iz  such  a  thing  az  tni  and  false  taste,  and  the  latter  ax  dBxa  directs  &shiac 
az  the  former." — Websler'a  Essays,  p.  401.  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  prudent  and  hn{tfiid«ii 
institution  of  life,  with  regard  to  our  health  and  our  afikirs." — &tHers  Analogy,  -p.  210.  "Ttu 
lot  of  the  outoaats  (tf  Israel  and  the  dispersed  <^  Judah,  however  different  in  one  rec^iect,  have  ii. 
another  oorresponded  with  wonderfiil  exactness."— ^ope  o/iarael,  p.  301.  "On  ttiese  final  syl- 
lables the  radical  and  vanisbing  movement  ia  performed."— Aus^  on  the  Voice,  p.  &1.  -To  b« 
young  or  old,  good,  just,  or  the  contrary,  are  physical  or  moral  eventa" — &>imzBSiil:  F-itX' 
Comp.  Gram.,  p.  29.  "The  eloquence  of  Ge<»ge  Whitfield  and  of  John  Wcdey  was  of  a  trt 
^ffteent  character  each  hota.  the  other."— i>r.  Sharp.  "The  affini^  of  m  for  the  secies  ^  sod 
of  N  fiir  the  series  i,  give  occasion  for  other  Euphonic  changes."— ibwlsr'«  £  Qram.,  %  77. 
"Fyladea'  aool,  and  mad  Orestes',  was 
Id  theses  if  we  believe  Pythagoras."— CbHfey'f  Fomt,  p.  8. 

UkdBR  NoTB  Vn. — DlOTDTOT  SCBJKOT  PhBASES. 

"To  be  moderate  in  our  views,  and  to  prooeed  temperately  in  the  pursuit  of  tiferai,  is  Oe  best 
way  to  ensure  BoooesB."— ifttrrayV  £eK  Svc^  P>>  206.  "To  be  of  any  spede^  and  to  btnariBlK 
to  the  name  of  that  species,  is  aU  one/'- i>wfe'«  Esaay,  p.  300.  "With  whom  to  will  and  toda 
is  the  sama"— JiwBiMon'a  Saerad  ffirfory,  VoL  ii,  p.  22.  "To  profess,  and  to  poaaess,  is  wv 
difibrent  things." — Itut,  p.  156.  "To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
ia  duties  of  univorsal  obligation."— ift.  "To  be  round  or  square,  to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  be  larc* 
or  small,  and  to  be  moved  swiftly  or  slowly,  is  all  equally  alien  from  the  nature  of  thoufrfit"— A. 
"  The  resolving  of  a  seotenoe  into  its  Omenta  or  parts  of  speech  and  stating  the  Aoctdeats  whirii 
bdong  to  these,  Is  called  PABsnra."— AtOions,  Fract.  Lessons,  p.  9.  "  To  spb  and  to  weav«.  tu 
knit  and  to  aew,  was  oooeaglri's  empltqrment;  but  now  to  dress  and  caub  abeau,  isaUi^ 
oaUi  eqloyment"— iiym  Jfym,  ToL  6,  1. 
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RULE  XVII^FINITE  VERBS. 

When  a  Verb  has  two  or  moro  nominatives  connected  hy  or  or  nor,  it 
mnst  agree  with  them  singly,  and  not  as  if  taken  together :  aa^  "  Fear  or 
jeahasyq^ectshim." — W.  Allen's  €rram.,  p.  133.  "  Nor  eye,  nor  listening 
ear,  an  object  finds  :  creation  sleeps." — Young.  "  Neither  character  jior 
dial(^uc  teas  yet  understood." — L.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  151. 

"  The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurhs, 
Safest  and  neemliest  by  her  husband  stays."— JfiV/on,  P.  L.j  ix,  267. 

OBSEEVATIOXS  02?  RULE  SVII. 
Obs.  1. — To  this  rule,  80  foras  it^  application  !a  practicable,  there  are  properly  no  exceptions; 
for,  or  and  nor  being  diajuactivo  conjunctiona,  ttie  oominatiyes  are  of  courae  to  assuuio  tbe  verb 
Eeparately,  and  aa  agreeing  with  oach.    SucU  agreement  eeems  to  be  positively  required  by  tho 
alWnmtiTeness  of  Ihe  expression.  Yet  tho  ancient  grammarians  seldom,  ii'  at  all,  insisted  on  it.  In 
Latin  and  Greek,  a  plural  verb  is  often  employed  with  singular  nominatives  tliua  connected;  aa, 
"  Tono  nec  mens  mihi,  nec  color 
.1   Certasede  trutaeat." — Horace.  See  W.  ABm'a  Gram.,  p.  133. 

ii.  15.  And  the  '\xsA  scholars  havo  sometimes  improperly  imitated  tliis  construction  in  English ; 
aa,  "  Neither  VtrpI  nor  Homer  uwre  defldent  in  any  of  the  former  beaaties." — Dbtden's  Frbt- 
ace:  Bra.Poets,  Vol  iti,  p.  168.  "Ndtber  Saxon  nor  Bomnn  havt  availed  to  odd  any  idea  to 
l;j  [Plato's]  cat^piiea."— a  W.  EiCBmov:  Liberaior,  Ko.  986. 

"  lie  (XHQCS — Qor  want  nor  odd  his  course  delay ; 

Hide,  blushing  Glotyl  hide  Pultowa's  day." — Dr,  JiAruon, 
"TSo  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length,  appear; 
The  whole  at  tmce  is  bold  and  regular." — ^iV)pe,  on  CriL,  1.  260. 
Obs.  3.^ — When  two  collective  nouns  of  tho  singular  form  are  connected  by  or  or  nor,  the  verb 
may  agree  with  them  in  the  plural  number,  because  such  agreement  is  adapted  to  each  of  them, 
acatrding  to  Rule  l&th;  as,  "Why  mankind,  or  such  apart  of  mankind,  are  placed  in  this  eondi- 
tiun."— ijulfeH«  Analogy,  p.  213.    "But  neither  tho  Board  of  Control  nor  the  Court  of  Directors 
halt  any  ^.Tuples  about  saiictioning  tbe  abuses     which  I  have  spckea."—Gb>ry  and  Shame  ^ 
Sm^tA,  VoL  ii,  p.  70. 

Obs.  'j. — When  a  verb  has  nominatives  tA  diflbront  peraoDB  or  nombera^  connected  by  or  or  nor, 
an  explicit  concord  with  each  is  impoflnhlo ;  because  the  verb  cannot  be  of  different  persona  or 

numbers  at  the  aame  time ;  nor  is  it  so,  even  when  its  form  is  made  tho  same  in  &H  the  persons 
and  numbers:  thus,  "I,  thou,  [or]  he,  may  affirm;  we,  ye,  or  they,  may  affirm." — BeoMWa 
M-irai  ScieJtce,  p.  36.  Respecting  tho  proper  management  of  the  verb  when  its  nominatives  thiB 
dlsogrce,  the  views  of  our  grammarians  are  not  exactly  coincident  Few  however  are  ignorant 
tuouglk,  or  rash  eooi^li,  to  deny  that  there  may  be  an  Implicit  or  implied  concord  in  such  cases, 
—a  zeugma  of  the  verb  in  KngUsb,  oa  well  aaof  the  verb  or  of  the  a^ective  in  Latin  or  Gre^ 
or  thig^  tlw  following  is  a  bn&  example:  ""Bvit  he  nor  J  fed  more." — Dr.  Young,  Night  iii,  p.  35. 
And  I  shall  by-and-by  add  others— enough,  I  hope,  to  ctnifute  those  false  critics  who  condemn  all 
such  piiraseology. 

Oes.  4. — W,  Allen's  rule  is  this:  "If  the  nomhiatives  arc  of  different  numbers  or  persons,  the 
vfrfa  agrees  with  Oielast;  as,  he  or  his  ftrotAwa  were  there ;  neither  you  nor  lam  concerned."— 
^^riuft  Gnua.,  p.  133.  Lindley  Murray,  and  others,  say :  (I.)  "  When  smgnlar  pronouns,  or  a 
Donn  and  prcHunin,  of  difforent  jwrvoM,  are  inactively  connected,  the  verb  must  agree  with  that 
pc»Hiwbichis{dacedflear6»<  ft)if;  as^  'I  «r  thou  ar<  to  blame;'  'Thoa  or  I  am  infknlt;'  'I,  or 
thou,  or  h(^  fa  ttw  aathorof  it;'  'Qeoi^  or  I  am  the  person.'  But  it  would  be  better  to  si^ ; 
'Eitherlam  to  blarney  or  thoa  art,' Ac.  (2.)  Whan  a  di^anctive  occurs  between  a  inngolar  noun, 
or  pronoon,  and  a  plural  one^  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  th»  plural  noun  and  pronoun :  as^ 
'NeiUier  poverty  nor  ridies  were  iiyurious  to  him;'  'I  or  they  twere  offended  by  it,'  But  in  thia 
the  plural  noun  or  Tproaoan,  when  ti  can  conveniently  be  t&xie,  should  bo  placed  next  to  the 
THb."— JfioTov'j  Oram.,  Bvo,  p.  151;  Smith's  New  Gram.,  128;  Alg^'a  Oram.,  54;  Camly's, 
fSand  19;  MinAaitfs,  86;  PidceCa,  175 ;  and  many  more.  There  are  other  grammarians  who 
teod),  that  tiie  verb  must  agree  with  the  nomlnatlTe  wbkshiB  placed  next  to  it,  whether  thia  be 
eiognlar  or  plural ;  as,  "Nether  the  servants  nortbe  maaterfareepected;"—"]!7eitherthe  master 
nor  the  servants  are  respected." — Alexander  Mwrra^a  Oram.,  p.  66.  "  But  If  neither  the  writings 
nor  ihe  author  is  in  existence,  tiie  Imperfect  should  be  used.'— Slinftpm'a  Oram.,  p.  107. 

Od3.  6. — On  this  pc^t^  a  new  author  has  just  given  us  the  following  precept  and  criticism: 
'Xeter  ooonect  by  or,  or  nor,  two  or  more  names  or  substitutes  that  have  the  same  asserts  [L  e. 
Rrii]  depending  on  them  for  sense,  if  when  taken  scpwately.  they  require  difTercnl  forms  of  the 
waters.  Exam^es;  '  Neither  you  nor  I  am  emewTtedL  Either  be  or  thoa  vast  tliera.  Eitbor 
llKr  0r  be  is  Suitey.*  These  examples  ate  aa  enroneous  as  it  would  be  to  say, 'Neither  yoittm 
WKened,  nor  am  L'  *  Ktber  he  ikh(  there,  w  tboa  wait'   *  Sitho:       »f  ftol^,  w  he  is.* 
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The  sentences  should  etand  thus — 'Neither  of  us  w  coucoraed,'  or,  '  neither  are  you  concerned, 
nor  am  I.'  '  Either  he  was  there,  or  ttou  muf  '  Either  tlu]/  art  taaity,  or  he  is.'  Tboy  are, 
however,  in  all  their  impropriL'ty,  writcn  according  to  tho  principles  of  Goold  Brown's  gramnuv  t 
and  the  theories  of  most  ol'  tho  former  wriienj." — Oliver  R  Peirce's  Gram.,  p.  252.  We  shallsoe 
l^-and-bf  who  is  right. 

Obs.  6, — Cobhctt  also — while  he  spproves  of  such  English  as,  "  Be,  wiOi  them,  are  ablo  to  do 
mucli,"  for,  "  He  and  they  are  able  to  do  much"— condeoina  expressly  evi.ry  possible  exauipla 
in  whicli  the  verb  has  not  a  full  and  explicit  concord  with  each  of  its  uoiuinativea,  if  tliey  arc  con- 
nected by  or  or  nor.  llis  doctrine  ia  tliis ;  "  If  nominatives  of  difTtrent  numbers  present  tbrm- 
selvea,  wo  must  not  give  them  a  verb  which  daagreet  with  either  the  ouo  or  tho  other.  We  most 
not  say :  '  Neither  the  halter  nor  tho  bayonets  are  suffideat  to  prevent  us  from  obtiuning  our 
i^ta.'  We  most  avoid  thb  bad  gnuimarby  iislDg  adilferetit  ftrmof  words:  aa,  *  Wo  are  to  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  our  ri^td  by  neither  the  halter  nor  the  bayonets.'  And,  why  shoold 
we  wish  to  nTito  bod  grammar,  if  we  can  express  our  moaning  in  good  grammar?" — -Ct^btlfsK, 
Oram.,  ^  343.  This  question  would  have  more  force,  if  tho  correction  here  offered  did  not  convey 
ft  meaning  widdy  different  from  that  of  the  sentenco  corrected.  But  he  goes  oa :  "  We  cannot 
ny,  'They  or  I  am  in&olt;  I,  or  they,  or  he,  u  tlie  author  of  it;  George  or  1  tun  the  person.' 
Vx.  Lindlsy  Murray  soya,  that  we  may  use  tboae  phraaes;  and  that  we  havo  only  to  take  care 
that  the  verb  agree  witti  that  peisoa.  which  isfiaeed  nearest  lo  it;  but,  he  says  also,  that  it  would 
be  hetter  to  avoid  sueh  phrases  by  giving  a  diJerent  turn  to  our  words.  I  do  not  like  to  leave  any 
thing  to  chance  or  to  discrotiott,  when  w©  liave  a  clear  principle  for  our  guide." — lb.,  %  243.  Thii 
author's  "  clear  principle"  is  morely  his  own  confident  assumption,  that  every  form  of  figurative 
or  implied  agreement,  every  tiling  which  tho  old  grammarians  denominated  zwgma,  ia  at  ouco  to 
bo  condemned  as  a  solecism.  Ho  ia  however  supported  by  an  other  late  writer  of  much  greater 
merit   Soe  ChwchiWa  New  Oram.,  pp.  142  and  312. 

Ob9.  7. — in  lieu  of  their  fictitious  examples,  our  grammariana  would  give  na  actual  quotaF- 
tiona  Aom  reputable  authors,  their  instructiona  would  doobtleaa  gain  somethmg  in  accuracy,  and 
Btill  mcne  in  authority.  "lor  they  were  offended  by  it,"  and,  **llorthoti,orhe,i$  the  author  of  it," 
are  expressions  that  I  shall  not  defend.  They  imply  an  egotistiaU  speaker,  who  either  does  not 
know,  or  will  not  tell,  whether  he  is  offended  or  not, — whether  he  is  the  aathor  or  noti  Again, 
there  are  expressions  that  are  unobjectionable,  and  yet  not  confcnmable  to  any  of  the  rules  just 
quoted.  Tliat  aominatives  may  be  correctly  connected  by  of  or  nor  without  an  express  agree- 
ment of  the  verb  with  each  of  tlietn,  is  a  point  wliich  con  bo  proved  to  as  full  certainty  as  almost 
any  other  in  gnunmarj  Gburchil^  Cobbett,  and  Feirco  to  tho  contra^  notwithstanding.  But 
trith  whidi  of  the  oomiDativea  the  verti  aholl  expressly  agreo,  or  to  ^ich  of  them  it  may  most 
proper^  be  understood,  is  a  matter  not  easy  to  bo  settled  by  any  swe  goneral  mlo.  Kor  la  the 
lack  of  such  a  rule  a  very  important  defect,  tlHM^^  tho  intnilcation  of  a  lalso  or  imperfect  one 
may  be.  So  judged  at  least  the  andent  grammarians,  who  noticed  and  named  almost  every  pos- 
nble  form  of  the  zeugma,  without  consurLng  any  as  boii^  ungrammadcaL  In  the  Institutes  of 
KogUah  Grammar,  I  noted  first  the  usual  form  of  this  cmcord,  and  then  the  allowobk)  excep- 
tions ;  but  a  few  late  writers,  we  see,  denounoo  orerjrfiinnof  it,  exceptions  and  all:  and,  stand- 
ing alone  in  their  notions  of  the  figure,  value  their  own  authority  moto  than  that  <^  all  other 
oitics  together. 

Obs.  8. — In  English,  as  in  other  languages,  when  a  verb  has  discordant  nommatircs  connected 
disjunctively,  it  most  commonly  agrees  expressly  with  that  which  is  nearest,  and  only  by  imj)!!- 
cation.  with  the  more  remote ;  as,  "  When  some  word  or  words  are  dependent  on  tlie  attribute." 
—  W^tsier'e  Fhilos.  Gram,,  p.  153.  "To  the  first  of  these  qualities,  dulness  <x  refinements  are 
dangerous  wiemies." — Brown's  Esiimate,  Vol.  ii,  p.  15.  "  IIo  hazards  his  own  life  with  that  cS 
his  ene^,  and  one  or  both  are  very  honor<M^  murdered." —  Winter's  Essays,  p.  235.  "  Tho  con- 
sequenco  ^  that  they  frown  upon  everyone  whoso  iaults  or  negligonco  iniemtpis  or  refariff  thdr 
feasma."— W.  a  Wbodbridge :  Lit  Conv.,  p.  114.  "Good  intentions,  or  at  least  nncerityof  pur^ 
foaa,  »BOff  never  denied  her." — WeaCs  Letters,  p.  43,  "Tot  this  proves  not  that  either  he  or  wo 
judge  them  to  be  the  rula" — Barclay's  Works,  i,  167.  "  First  cl«ir  yourselves  of  popery  beforo 
you  or  thou  dost  throw  it  upon  us." — lb.,  i,  1G9.  "is  the  gospel  or  glad  tidings  of  this  salvation 
brought  nigh  unto  all?" — lb.,  i,  362.  "Being  persuaded,  that  either  they,  or  their  cause,  m 
naught" — lb.,  i,  504.  "  And  the  reader  may  judge  whether  he  or  I  do  most  fiilly  acknowledge 
aan^s  &dL"— /ft.,  iit,  332.  "  To  do  justice  to  the  Uiniatry,  thoy  have  not  yet  pretended  that  any 
one,  m  any  two,  of  the  three  Estates,  have  power  to  make  a  new  law,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  third."— Janius,  Letter  xvii.  "Tlie  forest,  or  hmUing-grounds,  are  deemed  the  prcnperty 
of  the  tribe." — RobertsoiCt  Amtriea,  \  313.  "  Birth  or  tiUea  cotter  no  prefimineoce." — ia,  n, 
184.  "  Neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Caraccas  into  Sptun." — lb.,  ii,  607.  "  The 
keya  or  seed-vessel  of  the  maple  has  two  large  side-wings." — 77k  Friend,  vii,  97.  "  An  example 
or  two  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  general  observation." — i>r.  Murray's  SiaL  o/  Lang.,  i,  68. 
**  Not  tlioo,  nor  those  thy  fitctious  arts  engage, 
Shaii  reap  that  harvest  of  rebellious  rage." — Vryden,  p.  60. 

OBa  9. — But  when  the  remoter  nominative  is  the  principal  word,  and  the  nearer  one  is  ex- 
pressed parentheticBlly,  the  verb  agrees  literally  with  the  former,  and  only  by  implioation,  with 
the  latter;  as,  "One  example,  (orten,)MtM  nothmg  agMust it"— HmtL  "And  we, (or 
Ibtnre  ages,)  may  possibly  have  a  proof  of  it"— Arffar.  So,  when  the  alternative  Is  merely 
In  the  tMrAt  not  in  tlie  ^nmght,  the  fonner  temi  la  aonetinea  oonridered  tiie  priocipat  on^  and 
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ia  therefore  allowed  to  control  the  Terb ;  but  there  is  alwajB  a  hanilmeflB  in  this  mixtare  of  diflbr- 
ent  Qumbera,  and,  to  render  such  a  coostnu^on  ttrierable^  it  is  neceseary  to  read  the  latter  tena 
Uke  a  pareDtfaesia,  and  make  the  former  enqdiatia :  aa,  "AjxraifAam^  or  bndcet^eonmris  of  two 
ttngularstrokee,  or  books,  endoeing  one  or  more  vOTda." — WhUmg's  Btader,  p.  28.  "  To  show 
us  that  our  own  ochemea,  or  prudence,  haos  no  share  hi  our  adTancementa." — Addiaon.  "  The 
Mexican  figuna,  or  picture-writing,  represent  things,  not  words ;  thay  exhibit  images  to  the  eye, 
not  ideas  to  the  understanding." — Mwray'a  Oram.,  p.  24S ;  Englithlieader,  j).  ^m.  "AtTraTan* 
core,  Eoprah,  or  dried  cocoa-nut  kernels,  w  monopolized  )iy  goTemment" — Mamder'a  Oram^  p. 
13.  "  Ihe  Scr^tures,  or  Bible,  an  the  only  auth'.ntio  source." — IbtnUno^  JBvidmieit. 
"Nor  fbes  nor  fortune  iala  this  power  awi^; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  ffiey  V^-^Fope,  p.  S31. 

OBa  10. — The  English  adjectiTe  being  indeclinable,  we  have  no  examples  of  some  of  the  forms 
of  zeugma  which  occur  in  I^tin  and  Greek.  But  adjectives  difTering  in  taimber,  are  sometimes 
connected  without  a  repetititm  of  the  noun ;  and,  in  tiie  agreement  of  the  verb,  tlie  noun  which  is 
understood,  is  leas  to  be  regarded  thmi  that  which  is  expressed,  though  the  hitter  be  mrare 
reEQOte;  as,  "Tbero  are  owt  or  two  small  imgtdarit^  to  be  notco." — Loatk^a  Gram.,  p.  63. 
"Thereon  one  or  hooperaoR^  and  bnt  onfi  or  two." — EsaUtfa  Lectures.  "There  ore  imortwo 
others."— CTwnWe'*  Ji-eoHse,  p.  206.  "There  are  one  or  two^'—BUdr'a  Rhei.,  p.  319.  "There 
are  one  or  more  seminaries  in  every  province." — IT.  K  Dtoight :  Lit.  CSwmJt  p.  133.  "  "Whether,  rme 
or  more  of  the  clauses  ore  to  be  coosidered  the  nominative  case." — Murray's  Gram.,  YoL  i,  p.  150. 
"  So  that,  I  believe,  there  u  not  more  than  one  genuine  example  extant" — KnigJU,  on  the  Greek 
A^hab^  p.  1 0.  '*  There  ia,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sentence." — Mtaray'a 
GrarrL,  ToL  i,  p.  829 ;  Blair's  Met.,  p.  12S.  "  Sometimes  a  small  ietter  ortwota  added  to  the 
capita].'' — Adam^a  Lai.  Oram.,  p.  223 ;  GoiMa,  283.  Amoi^  the  examples  In  Ao  soventh  para- 
graph above,  tb^ie  is  one  hke  this  last,  but  with  a  plural  verb ;  and  if  dther  is  objectionable,  ia 
l^ould  here  be  are.  The  preceding  example,  too,  is  such  as  I  would  not  unitatc.  To  L.  Murray, 
the  following  sentence  seemed  felae  syntax,  because  one  does  not  agree  with  persons :  "  He  saw 
one  or  more  persona  enter  the  garden." — Jfyrray's  Exercises,  Bnle  8th,  p.  54.  In  hie  Key,  he  has 
it  thus:  "He  saw  one  per^tm,  or  more  than  one,  enter  the  garden." — OcL  Gram.,  Tol.  ii,  p.  189, 
To  me,  tiliifi  tfiff  eorrection,  which  many  later  grammarians  have  copied,  socms  worse  than  none. 
And  the  e&bct  of  tiie  prindple  may  be  notieed  In  Murray's  style  elsewhere ;  as,  "  When  a  aentteo- 
bm,  or  more  than  one,  have  preceded." — Ociavo  Gram.,  i,  p.  271 ;  JngersoWs  Grim.,  p.  288.  Hero 
a  ready  writer  would  be  very  apt  to  prefer  one  of  the  following  phrases :  "  When  a  semicolon  or 
tm  have  preceded."—"  When  oneorUoo  aemioeioM  hare  preceded," — "  When  one  or  more  semico- 
lons have  preceded."  It  is  better  to  writeby  guBss,  than  to  beotHoe  systematically  awkward  in 
expression. 

Obs.  1 1. — ^In  Greek  and  Latin,  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  according  to  our  critics,  is 
generally*  ^acedSiBt;  aa,"'Ey&  KaloiiTtI  J tKaiaTrou/co/iev.  Xen." — MUnes's  Gr.  ^(m.,  p.  120. 
Thati^  Ego  a  jusla  faaemua^  Agahi:  Ego  et  Oieero  valemua.  Gc^—Buduman'a  J^., 
^  z;  Adam'a  Oram.,  206;  OotUcPa,  203.  "I  luid  Cicero  are  wbH." — lb.  But,  in  En^h,  a 
modest  speaker  usually  gives  to  others  the  precedence,  and  mentions  himself  last ;  as,  "  He,  or 
Ihou,  or  1,  must  go." — "Thou  and  I  will  do  what  ia  right" — "Cicero  and  I  are  well," — Dr. 
Adam.f  Yet,  in  speaking  of  himself  and  his  dependcmia,  a  person  most  commonly  takes  rank 
beibre  them ;  as,  "  Your  inestimable  letters  supported  mys^,  my  vnfi^  and  children,  in  adver> 
si^." — Luaen  Bonaparte,  Charkmagm,  p.  v.  "  And  I  shall  be  destroyed,  /  and  my  house." — 
Gen.,  xxxiv,  30.  And  in  ftcfatowiedgmg  a  finlt,  miafbrttine^  or  censure,  anyipeaker  may  aaBume 
the  first  place ;  as,  "  Both  land  thou  are  In  the  ^V'—Adam'a  Oram.,  p.  201.  "  Both  I  and 
yott  are  in  fitult" — Buehanan'a  Syviax,  p.  ix.  "Trusty  did  not  do  it;  /  and  Bobert  did  It" — 
Eigamrlh^a  Stories. 

"  With  critic  scales,  we^ha  out  the  partial  wit, 
What  I,  or  you,  m  he,  or  no  one  vrTit."—Lloyd'a  Pbema,  p.  162. 

Obb.  12. — Accordii^  to  the  theory  of  this  worit,  verbs  themselves  are  not  unfrequently  con- 
nected, one  to  an  other,  by  and,  or,  or  nor ;  so  that  two  or  more  of  them,  being  properly  in  the 
suae  construction,  may  be  parsed  as  ogredng  wi&  the  same  nominative :  as,  "  So  that  the  blind 
and  dumb  |Wn]  both  apake  and  aaw.^'—MiUt.,  xii,  22.  "  That  no  one  might  buy  or  aeU."-^Bev., 
xiii,  IT.  "which  aee  not,  nor  hear,  nor  ibww." — Dan.,  v,  23.  Wo  have  certainly  very  many 
examples  hko  those,  hi  vmdi  it  is  nd^r  convenient  nor  neceraaiy  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  the 
nominative  before  the  htter  TCrb,  or  before  all  but  the  first,  as  most  of  our  grammarians  do^ 
wbenorer  they  find  two  or  more  finite  Tcrbs  connected  in  this  mannor.   It  is  true,  the  nomina* 

*  TMi  ordflF  of  the  peraons,  la  not  wrftwsally  tnalntdnod  In  tbon  lansimsM-  words  of  Hanr  to  bcr 
•OD,  "ThyyUAerand  2  hare  sought  thoa  aorrovlng."  uem  very  property  to  ghre  tbo  preoodenca  to  n«  faua- 
tMnd :  mi>d  tlilB  to  their  ■rrugainont  In  8t  Lake's  Greek,  and  In  ttus  littn  Tendons,  m  well  u  In  otlan. 

t  Tho  hmckocyed  example,  "  Jond  Cfeerv  are  vtU,"—"  Bm>  et  Cieero  DolenMM,*'— irlileli  makes  saeh  a  flmn 
in  the  grammnn,  both  Lathi  snd  EwUlli,  and  vet  to  uerlbed  to  Cloero  himself,  deatmo  a  word  of  explanation. 
Cicero  Ihe  orktor,  having  with  Mm  bli  voting  waa  MsMms  Cicero  at  Athens,  while  Ma  belmnsd  danRfater  Tullla 
was  with  hor  mother  in  Italy,  thaa  wrots  to  hU  wife,  TerenUa:  "Sltit,atTiiaia,\Mm  iiaatn»,taliMa;  sgo,tt 
mmttttMua  Cieen,  mtoim(a.<*--EPnv.  ad  Fam.  Lib.  sir,  Ep.  v.  That  la,  "If  thou,  and  Tnllto,  oar  Joy,  m 
▼en;  L  and  the  sweet  lad  Cicero,  are  likewise  wdL"  This  literal  taasdatloB  la  mod  En^tsb,  and  not  tobe 
amended  by  biTerdon  i  for  a  &tfaer  to  not  expected  to  i>Ive  preeedanoe  to  hto  ddid.  But,  when  I  was  a  txrv. 
the  text  and  vardon  of  Dr.  Adam  pnadad  me  net  a  little :  beeanse  I  eenld  not  eonoelve  bow  Cwsre  could 
ever  have  laid,  I  and  Ciem  are  weU."  The  garbled  citotlon  to  now  maoh  oftmr  read  than  Ow  cnglML 
8eeUiaC!rvmMC«3V«i«H,p.  843i  JTCWlMft'a  Oram.,  p.  US)  sadetbas, 
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tiro  may,  in  most  instance^  be  repeated  witfaoot  ii^aij  to  tlie  sense ;  but  thb  bet  ii  m  poof  d 
each  ao^psia;  becviae  maay  a  wntenoe  vhidi  is  not  incomplete,  may  possibly  tak«  addiAial 
■words  without  chaoyge  oT  meaning.  Bat  these  aolhora,  (as  I  bare  already  enggested  under  tfcs 
head  of  ooqjunctions,)  have  not  been  very  oareflil  of  tbeir  own  «»s8tency.  If  they  teacb,  tlut, 
"  Every  finite  verb  has  Ita  own  separate  nominative,  eitiier  expressed  or  im|died,''  ntkh  uka 
Murray  and  others  seem  to  have  gathered  from  Lowth ;  or  if  tbey  say,  that,  "  Ooqundioos  tvtSj 
tmlte  sentences,  wlien  they  appear  to  unite  only  words,"  which  notion  tb^  may  have  tcumA 
fiom  Harris ;  what  room  is  there  for  that  common  assertkni,  that,  '*  Coignnctiona  cooneci  il« 
same  moods  and  tenses  of  vertM,"  which  is  a  part  of  Uniray's  eighteentii  rale,  and  fimnd  in  tufi 
of  our  grammsn  ?  For  no  agreement  is  usoslly  required  betwoui  verba  that  have  Kpaote  ks- 
inatives;  and  if  we  sandy  a  noniinative  wherever  we  do  not  find  oiia  fbr  eadi  TeA,  then  io  &ci 
no  two  verbs  wHl  ever  be  connected  by  any  conjunction. 

Ok.  13. — ^What  agreement  there  must  be,  between  verbs  ibai  are  in  the  same  constroctiaii,  i*. 
Is  not  easy  to  determine  with  certunty.  Some  of  the  Latin  grammarians  teD  u^  that  cectaa 
conjnnctioQS  connect  "  sometimes  aimlfiu'  moods  and  tenses,  and  sometimes  similar  mooda  ba: 
dUffarent  tenses."  See  iVa^«  Orammatica  LaUaa,  Octavo,  Part  ii,  p.  9S.  Bnddimaa,  Adiiii,ul 
Grant,  omit  the  oonoord  oi  tenaea,  and  enumerate  certain  coqjuncticDS  whicb  "coiqte  Iftc  aaa 
andmoods.*'  But  all  of  tliem  acknowledge  some  exceptions  to  their  rules.  The  hutnictiDBsor 
Idndley  Ifurrsy  and  others,  on  this  p<nn^  may  bo  summed  up  in  the  following  canoo :  "  'Wbf3 
verbs  are  connected  by  a  conjunction,  they  must  oitlier  agree  in  mood,  tense,  and  form,  or  ban 
separate  nominatives  expressed."  This  rule,  (with  a  considerable  exceptioQ  to  it,  whidi  otLa 
aulbors  bod  not  noticed,)  was  adopted  by  myself  in  the  Institutes  English  Grammar,  snd  ilu 
retained  in  the  Brief  Abstract  of  that  work,  entitled.  The  First  Idues  of  Bn^iah  Gnmnisr.  It 
there  stands  as  the  thirteenth  in  the  series  of  principal  rules:  bu^  as  there  is  no  occsrioo  to  nfa 
to  it  in  the  exercise  of  parsing,  I  now  think,  a  less  prominent  place  may  suit  it  as  wcD  or  betiLf. 
The  principle  may  be  oonsidwed  as  beii%  less  certain  and  leas  important  than  moit  of  the  ocil 
roles  (tf  syntax:  I  diall  therefore  both  modify  the  OJqmasfoiKtf  and  pboe  It  amiiigtiieDOtH 
of  the  present  code.   See  Kotes  5th  and  6th  below. 

Obs.  14. — By  the  agreement  of  verbs  with  each  other  in  form,  it  is  meant,  that  the  ample  taa 
and  the  compound,  the  familiar  farm  and  the  solemn,  the  affirmative  form  and  the  negating  cr 
the  active  form  and  the  passive^  are  not  to  be  connected  without  a  repetitim  of  the  nominatvc 
With  respect  to  our  language,  this  part  of  the  rule  is  doubtless  as  important,  and  as  tne,  as  u; 
other.  A  thorough  i^reemeat,  then,  in  mood,  tense,  and  form,  Is  generaliff  required,  wbeo  vert* 
are  connected  by  and,  or,  or  nor;  and,  under  eadi  part  <^  this  concord,  there  may  be  dted  OtT- 
tam  errors  which  ongfat  to  be  avoided,  as  will  by-and-by  bo  shown.  But,  at  the  same  tinx^  that 
seem  to  be  many  allowable  violations  of  the  nile,  some  or  oih»  oC  whitki  may  perh^a  Ibna  ex- 
ceptions to  every  part  of  it.  For  example,  the  tenae  may  be  varied,  as  it  often  is  m  Latia ;  thca. 
"As  the  general  state  of  religion  has  been,  is,  or  ^aU  be,  affected  by  them." — Buyer's  ^aalt<^  p. 
241.  "  Thou  art  righteous,  0  Lord,  whicji  art,  and  vtak,  and  shaU  be,  becaose  thoa  hast  judged 
thus" — Rev.,  xvi,  5.  In  the  former  of  these  examples,  a  repetition  of  the  nonunative  wooU  oot 
be  agreeable;  in  the  latter,  it  would  perhaps  be  an  improvemmt:  ae,  *'uAoar^  aodtetevvt 
and  vAo  ahalt  bo."  (I  here  change  the  pronoun,  because  the  relative  takich  to  not  now  sfvOeu  v 
above.)  *'  This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book,  that  has  been,  or  sAoS  be  pQUwed,"— 
ChmpbeO's  Rhet,  p.  207  ;  Murray's  Oram,,  p.  222.  "It  ought  to  be,  'Aa»  Jieen,  i«,  or  Mail  it 
publisheiL'  " — Orombie's  Treatise,  p.  3S3.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm,  and  tmH  tstaUi^ 
themselves."— .Btatr'5  Rhet,  p.  286.  "  Whereas  Milton  ^Uotoed  a  different  flan,  and  hot  ifom  i 
tragic  conclusion  to  a  poem  othorvrise  epic  in  its  form." — lb.,  p.  428.  "  I  am  certain,  that  saeii 
art  mt,  nor  ever  were,  the  tenets  of  the  churdi  of  England." —  WetCa  Letter*,  p.  148.  "  Ibey  ^ 
mve,  and  wiU  mtet  wUh,  no  r^ard."— .Bffur'd  RiieL,  p.  109. 

"Whoever  thinks  a  guiltiees  {Aeoe  to  see, 
TUnkB  what  ne'er  was,  nor  ia,  nor  e'er  shaS  be."— Pope,  on  Oni. 

Osa  16.— So  verbs  diSMng  m  mood  or  form  may  sometimes  agree  with  the  same  DonunaiiT^ 
if  the  (dmpled  verb  be  placed  flist-^arely,  I  think,  if  the  words  stand  in  any  other  order:  » 
"One  may  6e  free  fh>m  affectatkn  and  not  have  merit"— 3Ia^«  J^hk,  p.  189.  "lliaeMul 
con  &«,  no  other  person."— Jfum^V  B^,  Bvo,  p.  234.  "To  see  what  ia,  and  is  aOoaei  to  be,  d* 
plain  natural  rul9."-~Butler't  Anoiogy,  p.  284.  "  This  great  experiment  has  mrked,  and  i* 
ing,  well,  every  way  weU."— Boadbubn  :  LOierator,  ix^  182.  "Hiis  editton  of  Ur.  Ifnnv'* 
works  on  English  Grammar,  deaervea  a  place  in  litmriea,  and  toiU  notfadl  to  obtain  it"- Bbbbb 
Carno :  Murray'a  Orajn.,  Bvo,  ii,  i99. 

"  What  nothing  earthly  gioes,  or  can  deOrov^—Bipe. 

"  Some  are,  and  mnat  be,  greater  than  the  rest" — Jd. 
Obs.  16. — Snce  most  oS  the  tenses  of  an  English  verb  are  composed  of  two  or  more  wata  to 
prevent  a  needless  or  disagreeaUe  repetition  of  auziliariee^  participles,  and  prtndpal  verbs,  ibose 
parts  which  are  common  to  two  or  more  Terbs  in  the  same  sentanoe^  are  genenl^  exSRsnd  to 
the  first,  and  understood  to  the  rest;  or  reserved,  and  pot  laslt  aa  the  oomnaon  mpiieaMat  d 
each :  as,  "  To  which  they  do  or  can  extend."— B^a  AiuOogy,  p.  T7.  "  He  may,  as  sny  oof 
may,  if  he  wiU,  iacw  an  in&mous  execotion  from  the  bands  of  dvil  justice." — lb.,  pi  81  -All 
that  has  usurped  the  name  of  virtue,  and  [Aw]  deoeived  as  by  its  semblance,  must  be  a  m«*«T 
and  a  detaricm."- Ohakmara.   ••Hnmau  pndi^  and  limnaa  Mwiwmiot^  m^y  MknowMge it 
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bat  the  DMceraer  of  the  heart  never  will"  [acJmotPkdge  ifl. — Id.  "  Wo  uao  thco  not  so  Imrdlv,  as 
prmder  iiven  do"  [uw  tA«e]. — Shak.  "  Which  they  might  have  foreseen  and  [miffht  have]  aroid- 
ed."— Aiffir.  "  Evoy  amcere  endeavour  to  amend,  shall  be  assisted,  [sAoA  be]  accepted,  and 
yuM  be]  rewarded."— Chrier.  "  Bdudd,  I  thought,  He  will  aurely  cone  out  to  me,  and  [unffl 
stand  and  [will]  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  [wiB]  strike  hla  hand  over  ttie  place, 
and  [(««]  recover  the  leper."— 2  JTuva,  v,  11.  "They  mem  to,  and  will,  hear  patienUr."— 
Saim  Megiakr.  That  fa,  "  They  mean  to  hear  paiiaUit/,  and  Uiey  will  hew  pattentlr."  "lie  can 
cnal^  and  be  deatroy."— AiUe.   That  is,-"  and  he  om  destroy." 

"Tirtue  may  be  anaSd,  but  never  httrt, 
Surpria'd  by  onjust  force,  but  not  inthrattd.* — JiffUon. 

"  Mortals  whose  pleasures  are  their  raily  care, 
First  wish  to  bo  imposed  on,  and  then  ors." — Oouper. 

Osa.  IT.— From  tbo  fixegoing  examples,  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  complex  and  divisible  stniO' 
tare  oT  the  English  nwods  and  tenses^  produces,  when  verbs  are  connected  together,  a  striking 
peculiarity  of  construction  in  our  Unguage,  as  compared  with  the  nearest  corresponding  constrao- 
tim  in  I^tin  or  Greek.  For  we  can  connect  difTerent  anxiliariee,  parUci^es,  or  principal  verbs, 
vitboot  repeating,  and  tmiareotly  without  connecting  the  other  parts  of  the  mood  or  teoao. 
And  ahfaoc^  it  is  commtmly  nq^oied  that  these  parts  are  neoeasaiily  nnderstood  wlieiever  they 
tn  not  repeated,  there  ate  sentence^  and  those  not  a  few,  in  whidi  we  cannot  express  them, 
without  ioaerting  alao  an  additional  nominatlTe,  and  producing  distinct  clauses ;  as,  "  Should  it 
not  be  taken  up  and  pmued  f"~~2)r,  Chabnera.  "  Where  thieves  da  not  break  through  nor  eteaL" 
—MaiL,  Ti,  20.  "  I^tme  praaent  cotM  eittier  mad  or  expkm  the  writing."—  Wood's  Dict^  VoL  i, 
p.  159.  Thus  WO  aDiaetimeB  make  %  tingle  auxfliiry  an  Index  to  ^  mood  and  toose  of  more 
than  one  verb. 

Oaa.  IS.— The  verb  da,  which  is  sometimea  an  uudUsTy  and  aometimos  s  prindpal  verb,  is 
dnt^tbysomo  grammariana  to  be  also  fitly  modo  a  aubelHute  for  other  verbs,  asapnmoun  ii 
lor  nouns ;  but  this  doctrine  has  not  been  taupit  with  accuracy,  end  the  practice  under  it  will  in 
many  instances  be  found  to  involve  a  aoledsm.  In  this  kind  of  Bubetitutlon,  there  must  either 
be  a  true  dlipcoa  of  the  principal  verb,  so  that  do  is  only  an  auxiliary ;  or  else  tho  verb  do,  with 
it3  or  adverb,  if  it  need  one,  must  exactly  correspond  to  an  action  descritwd  before ;  so  that 
to  epe&k  doing  thia  or  ihtta,  is  merely  the  shorteet  way  of  repeating  the  idea :  aa,  "  Ho  lovea 
not  play^  B9  thoa  doat,  Antony." — Skak.  That  is,  "as  thou  doet  love  playa."  "This  fellow  is 
viae  enoi^  to  pbty  &e  fool;  and,  to  do  that  weU,  (mvea  a  kind  of  wit." — Id.  Here,  "to  do 
1hsVu,"tofiayaBfoUr  "I  vOl  notda  ^  ifl  find  tUr^  there."— 0^  xviii,  30.  Do  what? 
DatroytiiQd^,fta  hod  been  threatened.  Where  do  Is  an  ouxiliaiy,  there  is  no  real  substitution; 
and,  in  the  other  instances,  it  is  not  properly  the  verb  do,  that  is  the  substitute,  but  rather  the 
votd  that  follom  it^-w  perii^is,  both.  Vor,  since  every  action  conaista  in  domg  eometMng  or  in 
doingaonehow,  this  genmal  verb  do,  with  this,  thai,  it,  thus,  or  ao,  to  identiiy  the  action,  may  uh 
Bnne  the  import  of  many  a  longer  phrase.  Bat  care  most  be  taken  not  to  substitute  this  verb 
ibranytermto  whidi  it  is  noteqnivalMit;  as,  "Thoais  certainly  to  be  sounded  aa  the  English 
d>."-~Weao*a  IXO-v.  A.  Bay,  "  M  tbe  Eng^  amtmi  do  ia  here  absaid,  atid  gro^ 

MleeistiGaL  "The  doln  bad  not  behaved  iritti  tiut  lojatj  with  whidi  he  ought  to  have  dotu." 
—Loath'i  Oram.,  p.  Ill;  Marray'a,  i,  212;  OiurchOEa,  355;  FiO^a,  137;  iMgerafXa,  269.  8(^, 
"vidi  which  he  o*^t  to  have  beAaved-y"  ^r,  to  have  done  with  loy^ty  is  not  what  was  meant — 
&r  from  it  ClarondcHi  wrote  the  text  thus :  "  Ihiko  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty,  aa 
he  oi^t  to  have  done."  This  should  have  been  corrected,  not  by  changing  "  <u"  to  "vHih  icAtcA," 
but  by  sayii^ — <'  with  that  Uijaitf  which  be  ought  to  have  oba^ved ;"  or,  **  whidt  wmid  have  be- 
come Mm." 

Oaa.  \9. — It  ia  Uttlo  to  the  credit  c(  our  grammarians,  to  find  so  many  (tf  them  thus  concurring 
in  tbe  ame  obvioaB  error,  and  even  makiDg  bad  IWiah  worse.  The  very  examples  which  have 
tatbtfto  been  given  to  prove  tiiat  do  may  be  a  snbstitutd  for  other  verb^  are  none  of  than  in 

poini,  and  an  of  them  have  been  constantly  and  shameftilly  miairderprded.  Thus :  "  They  [do 
and  did]  sometunea  also  supply  the  place  of  anoOier  verb,  and  make  the  repetition  of  it,  in  the  some 
<7  a  sobeequent  sentence,  unnecessary:  aa,  'You  attend  not  to  your  studies  as  he  does;'  (1  e.  aa 
ho  aUenda,  kc)  'I  shall  come  if  I  can;  but  if  I  (fo  nof,  pleaao  to  excuse  me (L  e.  if  I  come  not^" 
—J*  Utimy's  Gram.,  Vol  i,  p.  88 ;  S  C.  Smiih'a,  88 ;  InderaoWa,  136 ;  Fiak'a,  78 ;  A.  FlinVa, 
41;  IlOeffa,  30.  This  lemai^  bat  not  the  examples,  was  taken  from  LowtKa  Gram.,  p.  41. 
f^nrdiiU  varies  it  thus,  and  retains  Lowth's  example :  "  It  [I  e.,  do]  is  used  also,  to  supply  the 
^oce  of  ani^ter  verb,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetitiw  of  it:  as,  'He/Mier  not  plays.  As  thou  dos^ 
Antony.'  BflAxa" — New  Oram.,  p.  96.   Greenleaf  says,  "  To  prevent  the  repetition  of  one  or 

verba,  in  the  same,  or  [a]  following  sentence,  we  frequently  make  use  of  do  and  did ;  as, 
'Jack  learna  the  English  language  as  ^  aa  Henry  doea;^  that  is,  'as  fast  as  Heniy  leama.'  '  I 
Bhall  come  if  I  can;  but  if  I  do  not,  [dease  to  excuse  me;'  that  is,  *if  I  come  not'" — 
f^ran.  Bin^fied,  p.  27.  Sanborn  aays,  "Do  is  also  used  inatead  of  another  verb,  and  not  unfre- 
qoently  fatstead  of  both  theverbaadUa  dt/feet;  as,  '  he  Awee  loorft  as  well  as  you  do;'  that  is,  as 
it^il  as  you  love  work."~~Anaiyt.  Oram.,  p.  112.   Kow  all  these  interpretations  are  wrong;  the 

do,  dott,  or  doea,  being  simply  an  auxiliary,  after  whidi  the  prindpal  verb  (with  its  object 
where  it  hat  one)  is  widerstoodL  But  the  first  examjde  is  bad  Unf^tah,  and  its  eiquaaation  is  still 
vonei  For,  *'A$  kt  aftmdi^  fto,"  mnu,  **Aa  he  attuds  to  ^etedimr  And  what  good 
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MDisia  tiieraiiittiia?  The  aentence  ooght  to  baTe been,  "Ton  do  not  atteod  to7ourstudi«,tti 
he  does  to  hit."  That  Ib— "  as  he  doM  attatd  to  bis  attuUea."  Haa  plainly  eboTS  that  there  ia^  in 
the  text,  no  real  substitution  or  doei  for  atimda.  So  of  all  other  examples  exhibited  in  our  gram* 
mars,  under  this  Iiead :  there  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  fn  my  of  tliera ;  tlie  common  principle 
of  ^ipaia  resolves  them  all.  Yet,  strange  to  my,  in  the  latest  and  most  learned  of  this  sort  of 
text-books,  we  find  the  same  sham  example,  flctitknu  and  soleciatical  as  it  is,  stilt  blindly  re- 
peated, to  show  that  "(Joes'  is  not  in  its  ova  fliaoi,  as  an  an^lacj,  but  "mxp^mO»  place  of 
aootber  jeA.^—Fowla'a  E.  Chwn^  Svoy  lSuO>  !>■  365. 

NOTES  TO  RULE  XVH 

Non  L — When  n  verb  hns  DotniiutiTeB  of  di^rent  pereona  or  mimbere,*  con- 
nected hy  or  or  nor,  it  must  ngrte  with  the  nearest,  (unless  an  other  be  the  priDcipal 
tenn,)  and  must  bo  understood  to  the  rest,  in  the  person  and  number  required ;  ne, 
''Neither  you  nor  I  am  concemed." — W.  Allen.  "  That  neither  th^  nor  ye  also 
<fie." — iTumA^  xviii,  8. 

**  But  neither  god,  nor  ahrine,  nor  mystic  nto, 
Their  city,  nor  her  walls,  1^  eool  delighV — JRotce'a  Lueany  B.  x,  1.  26. 

Note  IL-— But,  amoe  all  noninatives  that  require  different  fonaa  <^  the  verb, 
▼irtnally  produce  aeparate  clauses  or  propositions,  it  is  better  to  ocmif^lete  the  concord 
Trhenever  ve  conveniently  can,  by  e^resung  the  verb  w  its  auzihaiy  in  connexion 
-with  each  of  them ;  as,  **  EStho*  thou  wt  to  blame,  or  I  am." — Oomly'a  GranL^  p. 
?8.  "  Neither  tosrv  their  munbera,  nor  «mm  dwir  deatinatkm,  known." —  W.  AUtws 
Gram^  p.  184.  So  in  clauses  connected  by  and :  as,  "But  declamation  f>  idle,  and 
murmura  fruitless." — Webster's  £^ya,j>.  82.  Say, — "and  murmurs  are  fruifleas." 

NoTS  IIL — In  English,  the  speaker  should  always  mention  himself  last ;  unless 
his  own  superior  dignity,  or  the  confesMonal  nature  of  the  expression,  warrant  him  in 
taking  the  precedence  :  as, "  Thou  or  I  must  go." — "  He  then  addressed  his  discourse 
to  my  father  and  me." — **£llen  and  /viif  seek,  apart,  the  reftige  of  M»ne  fonet 
cell."— 5oo^t    See  Obs.  lltli  above. 

Note  IV. — Two  or  more  distinct  subject  phrases  connected  by  or  or  nor,  require 
a  singular  verb ;  and,  if  a  nominative  oome  after  the  verb,  that  must  be  singular 
also :  as,  That  a  drunkard  shonld  be  poor,  or  that  a  fop  should  be  ignorant,  it  not 
stranee." — ^"To  give  an  affront,  or  to  take  one  tamely,  is  no  mark  of  a  great  mind," 
So,  vaea  the  pimises  are  unconnected :  as,  "  To  spread  su^idon,  to  invent  calum- 
nies, to  propagate  scandal,  reguirM  neither  labour  nor  courage."— iZamft^,  No.  163. 

Non  T.—Li  general,  when  werbt  are  connected  by  or,  or  nor,  they  moat 
dther  Bgne  in  mood,  tenae,  and  form,  or  the  rim^dest  m  form  most  be  |ditoed  first ; 
as,  "  So  Sennacherib  kin^  of  Assyria  darted,  and  went  and  rttvmady  and  dwdt  at 
Nineveh." — laaiah,  xxxvii,  37.  **For  if  I  6«  an  offender,  or  have  committed  any 
thing  worthy  <^  death,  I  refiise  not  to  die." — Acta,  xxv,  11. 

NoTB  VL — la  stead  of  conjoining  discordant  verba,  it  is  in  general  better  to  re* 
peat  the  nominative  or  insert  a  new  one ;  as,  "  He  was  greatly  heated,  and  [he] 
drank  with  avidity." — Marray'a  Key^  8vo,  p.  201.  "  A  person  may  be  great  or  rich 
by  chance;  but  tanrnt  be  wise  or  good,  witliout  taking  pains  for  it" — 76.,  p.  200. 
Say, — "  but  no  one  can  be  wise  or  good,  without  taking  pains  for  it." 

NoTB  VH. — ^A  mixture  of  the  forms  of  the  solemn  style  and  the  &miliar,  is  inele- 
gant, whether  the  verbs  refer  to  the  same  nominative  or  nave  di^rent  ones  expressed ; 
as,  "  What  appeara  tottering  and  in  hazard  of  tumbling,  prodveeth  in  the  spectator 
the  piunful  emotion  of  fear."— fomM,  M.  of  Crit^y  ii,  966.  "And  the  milkmaid 
unaeth  blithe,  And  the  mower  wheta  hk  rithe." — Miito«?$  Allegro^  L  65  and  66. 

NoTK  VHL — To  use  di&rent  moods  under  precisely  the  same  drennutanoes,  is 
improper,  even  if  the  verbs  have  separate  nominatives ;  as,  "  Bating  that  one  apeak 
and  an  other  cmawera^  it  is  qnite  the  same." — BlaWa  Mhet.,  p.  368.  Say, — "  that 
one  apeaka     for  both  the  speaking  and  the  answering  are  assumed  as  facts. 

NoTB  IX. — "When  two  tei-ms  are  connected,  which  involve  different  forms  of  the 

*  Two  ringuUn  eormoetcd  bj  and,  when  ther  fonn  a  part  of  nieh  %  iimnnctloii,  are  atin  «qaiTalcDt  to  a  pis. 
nl;  and  are  to  be  tiaated  aa  mieh,  in  tbe  ajntax  of  Uw  Terb.  Hmce  the  foUowtiw  eonstmctton  afipeara  to  be 
"4^0^  ooDMiiaDtorasHito  amdaU^^  bdbn  an  Moantad  rowd, to Joliwd to tbt voireL"— 
Dr.  ArittoM,  itrtTgrwH.,  p.  ri. 
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same  Terb,  such  parts  of  the  compound  tenses  as  are  not  common  to  both  forms, 
should  be  inserted  in  full :  except  sometimes  after  the  auxiliary  do  ;  as,  "  And  then 
W  fallg,  as  I  doy—Shak,  That  is,  "  as  I  do  falV  The  following  sentences  aru 
th^efore  faulty  :  "I  think  myself  highly  obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he  kaa 
imne." — Speet^  Ko.  474.  Say, — ^"as  he  hat  made  mine."  "  Every  attempt  to  re- 
move tbem,  Aaa,  and  likely  will  prove  tmsacceasful." — Gay's  Protodical  Qram^  p.  4. 
SsT,— ^Aiu  prootdf  and  likely  vill  proWf  unsucceesibl." 

Note  The  verb  do  mast  never  be  substituted  for  any  term  to  which  its  own 
meanii^  is  not  adapted  ;  nor  is  there  any  nso  in  putting  it  tor  a  preceding  verb  that 
u  equaJ^  short :  as,  "  When  we  sco  liow  confidently  men  rest  on  groundless  sur- 
nusca  in  refermee  to  their  own  souls,  we  cannot  wonder  tbat  they  do  it  in  reference 
to  others." — Simeon.  Better : — "  that  they  so  rest  in  r^erence  to  tAt  touli  of 
others for  this  repeats  the  idea  with  more  exactness. 

NoTB  XL — ^Tlie  preterit  should  not  bo  employed  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of 
the  verb;  nor  should  the  perfect  participle  be  used  for  the  preterit  or  confounded 
with  the  present.  Thus  :  say,  "  To  have  yonr,"  not,  "  To  have  went and,  *'  I  did 
so,"  not,  "I  done  so;"  or,  "He  saw  thorn,"  not,  "IIo  seen  them."  Again:  say 
cot,  "It  was  lift  or  hoist  np but,  "  It  was  H/tcd  or  hoisted  up." 

XoTE  Xn.— -Care  should  be  taken,  to  give  every  verb  or  participle  its  appropriate 
hm,  and  not  to  confound  those  which  rc.>!:onible  each  other ;  ao,  to  fiee  and  to  Jly, 
to  lay  and  to  lie^  to  tit  and  to  w<,  to  Jitlt  m4  to  fell,  &c.  Ihus :  say,  He  lay  by 
tliefircf  not,  "He  laid  by  the  firo;" — ^"He  Aob  beconu  nt^f  not,  "Ho  udscoms 
rit'h I  wmld  rather  ttoy no^  "I  had  rather  stoy.** 

XoTE  XIIL — ^In  the  syntax  of  words  that  express  time,  whether  they  be  verbs, 
mlverbs,  or  nouns,  the  order  and  fitness  of  time  should  be  observed,  that  the  tenses 
my  be  used  according  to  their  import.  Tims :  in  stead  of,  "  X  have  seen  him  last 
K"-ti;"  say,  "  I  sav)  him  la^t  week — and,  in  stead  o£,  "  I  saw  him  this  week  say, 
'"1  have  teen  him  this  week"  So,  in  stead  of,  "  I  told  you  already  ;"  or,  "  I  kavc 
In'd  Toa  he/ore  /"  say,  "  I  have  told  you  alre'idy  ;" — "  I  told  you  bfforej^ 

XoTE  XIV". — ^Vorl«  of  commanding,  desiring,  expecting,  hoping,  intending,  por- 
::::tliDg,  asd  some  others,  in  all  their  tenses,  refer  to  actions  or  events,  relatively  pre- 
sent <tf  future :  one  should  therefore  say,  "  I  hojicd  you  would  come  not,  **  I  hoped 
Ton  would  have  come  ;^ — and,  "  X  intended  to  do  it not,  **  I  intended  to  have  done 
i;;"— Ac. 

Note  XV. — ^Proportions  that  are  as  true  now  as  they  ever  were  or  will  be,  should 
^?UGrally  be  expreaswl  in  the  present  tcnso :  as,  "  Ho  seemed  hardly  to  know,  that 
'BO  and  two  mabe  four not,  "  iiiade.^ — Shir's  Grant^  \t.  65.  '*  He  will  tell  yon, 
'>!iat  vhatever  i«,  is  right.**  Sometimes  the  present  tenao  is  improper  with  the  con- 
junction that,  though  H  would  be  quite  proper  without  it ;  as,  '*  Others  said.  That 
itisBlas.  And  outers  said,  That  it  is  a  prophet" — Mark,  vi,  15.  Here  Tliat 
should  bo  emitted,  or  else  is  should  be  was.    The  capital  T  is  also  improper. 

IMPEOPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  BULE  XTH. 
UkDBR  the  RcLE  nSEIf.— NOXIXATIVEB  COIOfSCTED  BT  OR 
"We  do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  instinct  oonnst" — Samhkr,  No.  41. 

^Foxutu!— Xot  proper,  becauM  the  Torb  eontUt  Ib  of  the  tiloral  nnmher,  (Lnd  doea  not  eorri>cU]r  agreo  wttb 
tVD  noafnaUTSB,  rcowo  and  AuMncf,  wbleb  are  eonnecteJ  Dfor,  and  taken  dlqfnneUTelj.   Bat,  according  to 
Bulc  Ktii,  *>  Wben  »  verb  haa  two  or  more  nonilmrtlTM  connected  by  or  or  nor,  It  most  agrm  with  Ibem  stnidT, 
•  d  Dot  a«  If  takea  tocetber.*'  Tbn^an,  corudtt  abonld  be  wnaud;  tbtu,  "Wo  do  not  know  In  wbat  either 
twa  or  bitfaKt  eeniMi:"] 

■'  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  joined  witti  a  participle,  coustituto  a  nominative  case  absolute." — Bick- 
'■«"«  ffmm.,  Rut  ii.  p.  60.  "Therelotive  will  be  of  tliat  caaf,  whicli  the  verb  or  noun  following. 
■  r  tht  proposition  going  before,  nse  to  govern." — Dr.  Adam's  Gram.,  p.  203.  Which  tho  vtrb 
'•'  nwin  following,  or  the  prppoei^n  going  before,  usually  gnvem." — GouH's  Adam's  Gram., 
V.  2(10.*  »  Ib  iJio  dilTercDt  modes  of  pronunciation  which  habit  or  caprice  givp  riao  to." — Knighi,  on 
G/^  A^hahri,  p.  14.  "  By  which  h^  or  his  deputy,  were  authorized  to  cut  down  any  trees 
!!■  Vluttlebmy  fi>rest" — Jvmiue,  p.  251.    "  Wherever  objects  vren  to  he  named,  in  which  sound, 

'Hamytbe  HlMMtbiuntar  baa  It, "  tiwil  tA  goveni.^--AwlM  Oram.,  f.$i.  He  wiu  tlia  vari)  loBtBrwv 
tan.  Ilr.Baa)»mi^^it,"umlM|/gomn$^'~LaL€hmfK,p.VaL  TUa la rlgbL-O. B. 
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noiss,  or  motion  were  concerned,  the  imitiriioD  words  was  abandnntly-  obvion&*'-^Sb»'«  BtA. 
p.  j5.  .  "  The  pleasure  or  pain  roaulting  from  a  train  of  perceptions  in  diOecBnt  tmaantMaea.  are 
»  b-iaatifUl  contrivance  of  nature  for  valuable  purposes.  "—£n»««^  El  OiU  i,  261  **  Btass, 
tlieir  fooliah  vanity  or  their  criminal  ambition  repreaent  the  princi[de8  by  wiaxh  ttiej  SK  inBona-d. 
Hi  absolutely  perfect." — of  Madame  De  Stad,  p.  2.  "Hence  natonJly  atise  iDdiflenpce ur 
avi>rsion  between  the  parties." — Broam's  Eeiimate,  ii,  37.  "A  penitent  onbe^ieTeT,  or  as  is^eae- 
t Jilt  believer,  are  cbuBcters  no  where  to  be  fbond."— TVod;  Na  1S3.  "  Cofyiag  whateref  j 
peculiar  in  the  talk  of  all  those  whose  birtii  or  fbrtane  entire  them  to  imitatioD."— ^AonUer.  X^. 
101.  "  Where  love,  hatred,  fear,  or  contempt,  are  often  <^dedriveinfloence."—2)BHm'«  CVy . 
p.  119.  **  A  anecdote,  or  an  enlivening  talo  relieve  the  fidio  peg&" — nitrael£t  Ovioaif 
Vol.  i,  p.  16.  "Ew  outward  matter  or  event,  fashion  not  the  diaracter  within." — Bocki^  That^ 
p.  37.  "  Yet  sometimes  wo  have  seen  that  wine,  or  diance,  have  wanned  «dd  bnJoc^— ii'r^ 
(i  n's  Poems,  p.  76.  "Motion  is  a  Genus;  Flight,  a  Species;  this  Flight  or  that  are  In£- 
viduals." — BiiTTia'a  Hermea,  p.  38.  "  When  tail,  ^e,  or  nee,  are  jcxned  to  differeot  vnor 
bcri  of  the  same  sentence." — AdanCa  Lat  and  Eng.  Oram^  p.  206 ;  OemUCa  LaL  (Tram.  t'Q ; 
Grants,  266.  "  Wisdom  or  folly  govern  na."— iUfc's  EHgUah  Oram^  84.  "Aortmm  KjK 
indefinite  articlea." — FbUur's  Granu,  pi  4b  "Anutyndl,  oracrooked^n,  riuotnpnloiPiI- 
gieB.''— iS^MCftitor,  No.  7.  "Are  either  the  ■ubject  or  the  predicate  En  the  aecood  aaifeeDceooil:- 
fledr'— jlwler'f  E,  Oram^  Bvo,  1860,  p.  678,  |  689. 

"Praise  fftHn  a  fliend,  <v  censure  from  sfbc^ 
Aro  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know." — Pope,  Iliad,  B.  x,  1.  293. 

UnDEB  THK  KuLB  itself. — NOUINATIVES  CONKEOT£D  BT  NOR. 

"  Neither  he  nor  she  have  spoken  to  him." — Perrih'a  Gram^  p.  237.  "  For  want  of  a  prawf 
of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader  from  weariness." — Johsgl-s:  h 
Oral^'a  Syn.,  p.  611,  "Neither  histoiy  nor  tradition  ftimish  such  infonnatkm." — Aotertn'i 
Amer^  Vol  i,  p.  2.  "  Neither  the  form  nor  power  of  the  liquids  have  varied  materiaDy.*' — JCn^ 
on  Vis  Oreek  AlpK,  p.  16.  "  Whore  neither  noise  nor  motioD  are  ocmoenied." — Bbir'$  Et-t 
■p.  63.  "  Nether  Charles  nor  his  brother  were  qaalifled  to  sopport  Btich  a  RyBtem."— ./iivK 
p.  250.  "  When,  therefore,  neither  the  liveliness  of  representation,  n<v  the  warmth  of  yas'f. 
Borvo,  as  it  were,  to  cover  the  trespass,  it  is  not  safb  to  leave  the  beaten  trade" — C4m[*Ai 
Itltet,  p.  381.  "In  many  countries  called  Christian,  neither  Christianity,  dot  its evideoiy.  tr 
fairly  liud  before  men." — BuUer^s  Analogy,  p.  269.  "Neither  the  intellect  nor  the  hearr  btv 
capablo  of  b^ng  drivm." — Abbotts  Teacher,  p.  20.  "  Throimfaoat  tliis  hymn,  ndthor  Apollo  » ' 
Diana  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Sun  or  Ifooo." — O&rid^a  Ii^rod^  p.  199:  **  Of  '■ 
neither  he,  nor  this  Gfammar,  take  any  noUce."— JMnam'^  Gram.  Oottl,  p.  346.  **N«ittK!r  ti  ~* 
solicitude  nor  their  fbreaght  extend  so  far." — Roberiaon'a  Amer^  ToL  i,  p.  287,  "  N<itba  fr- 
mara,  nor  Oviedo,  nor  Herrcra,  con^der  OJeda,  or  his  companion  Ye^nicci,  as  the  first  diacor^i 
oftbo  continent  of  America." — Jb.,  Vol.  i,  p.  471.  "Neither  the  general  sitoatian  of  our  a>loBi<^ 
nor  that  particular  distress  which  fbrced  the  inhaUtants  Boebon  to  take  op  aim^  bare  btc 
thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  conuderaUon." — Jtmiw,  p.  174. 

"Nor  War  nor  Wisdom  yield  our  Jews  delight, 
They  will  not  study,  and  th^  dare  not  fight." — Ora&be^s  Sorxmgk,  p.  60. 

"  Nor  time  nor  chance  breed  such  confuions  yet. 
Nor  aro  the  moan  so  rais'd,  nor  sunk  the  great" — Botne^s  Luean,  B.  in,  L  S13.  I 

TJniEB  Note  L — ^NomirAnTES  toat  DiucnoBi 
"The  definite  article  the,  dengnatea  what  paiticiilar  tiling  or  things  b  meant" — MenAn'* 
School  Gram.,  p.  23  and  p.  33.    "Sometimes  a  word  or  words  neccssaty  to  oompleAe  the  sni- 
matical  construction  of  a  sentence,  is  not  expressed,  but  omitted  by  ellip^" — Burrs  GnwL,  pL ' 
"Ellipsis,  or  abbreviations,  ia  tho  wheels  of  languaga" — Maunder'a  Gram.,  p.  12.    "Theorti:-  j 
tions  or  t«nor  of  none  of  them  appear  at  this  day." — HaUihinaoiCa  Hitt  of  Mass^  X6L  i.  p.  !■ 
"  Neither  men  nor  money  were  wanting  for  the  service." — Ib^  VoL  i,  p.  279.    "  Either  oar 
feelings,  or  the  representation  of  those  Mothers,  require  frequent  emphatic  distiQction." — Air^' 
Exer^aea,  pi  13.    "  Either  AtCHna  and  Chanoe^  or  Nature  are  oppomoet:  now  I  am  fbrUte  br  r 
part  of  the  di^uncUon." — CoUit^s  AKtmdnm,  p.  181.    "Their  riches  or  pover^  are  genwi^.- 
proportioned  to  their  activity  or  indolence." — Roaa  Ooc^a  Narratwe.    "  Ooooeming  the  othrrpari 
of  him,  neither  you  nor  he  seem  to  have  entertained  an  idea."— 5p.  Eornt.    "  Whose  eaimiBr"  * 
income  are  so  emaU."— R  DiacipHne,  p.  130.    "  Neither  riches  nor  &me  render  a  man  hmf " 
— Day's  Gram.,  p.  71.    "  The  references  to  the  pages,  always  point  to  the  first  vohuoe,  nJRd 
the  Exercisea  or  Key  ore  mentioned."— ifiirrai/V  GroTn.,  VoL  iu  p.  283. 

UsDER  Note  II. — Cokplbtb  the  Cokoobix 
"  My  lord,  you  wrong  my  bther;  nor  he  nor  I  are  c^blo  of  hartnoring  a  tboqgfat  aaicR 
your  peace."— Wo^poie.  "'nnrewas  no  diriaionof  acta;  no  pausee  or  intoral  between  OA  : 
but  the  stage  was  continnally  full ;  occupied  either  br  tiie  actors,  or  the  dujcua."- 
p.  463,  "  Every  word  ending  in  B,  P,  F,  as  also  many  in  V,  are  of  this  order."— A*.  Jhrny  i 
BisLofLang.,  i,  73.  "As  proud  as  we  are  of  human  reaaon,  nothing  can  be  mote  absud  thii 
the  gmeral  system  of  homaa  life  and  hnmaa  knOTriedge."— Brinvbrab^  on  JSK,  ^  347.  "Br 
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wtiich  tbe  body  of  sin  and  death  ia  done  away,  and  we  cleansed." — Barclay's  Works,  i,  166. 
"And  those  were  already  OHiverted,  and  regeaemtioD  b^un  in  them." — Sb,,  iit,  433.  "For  I  am 
an  old  DUD,  and  mj  wife  well  stiu&eo  in  yean."— X«fce,  i,  18.  "  Who  is  toy  motber,  or  my 
bn-thren?"— JKirt^  iU,  33.  "Lebanon  ia  not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor  the  beasta  thereof  BufflcSeut 
114'  a  bnnitKiffering." — haiah,  xl,  16.  "  Information  haa  been  obtained,  and  some  trials  made." — 
Sf-'ifiy  m  America,  i,  308.  "  It  is  sa  obvious,  and  its  causes  more  easily  trnderstood." —  WA^a'a 
EifTys,  p.  SI.  "  All  langUBgee  furnish  examples  of  this  kind,  and  the  English  as  many  as  any 
«iier."— /Visrfiep'*  Gram.,  p.  167.  "  The  winters  are  long,  and  the  cold  intense." — Morse's  Get/g., 
p.  39.  "  How  have  I  hated  instmctjon,  and  my  heart  despised  refvoof  1" — Frov^  v,  12.  "  'I'ho 
nelals  were  abolished  \iy  Tbeodosius  tbe  Great,  and  tbe  fire  of  Vesta  extbgutsbed."— Lemprurr, 
r.  YaUt^  "Bidiea  beget  jvide,-  pride,  impatience."— BuSwiu's  iVoefteaf  Lamu,  p.  iS9. 
-'Giammar  is  not  reasoning;  any  more  than  organization  is  thought,  or  letters  80UDdfl."---i))d|fM«i^ 
ji.  90.   "Words  are  implements,  and  grammar  a  nwdune." — Jo.,  p.  91. 

Ukdhb  Note  HL— Place  or  the  Fibst  Febsoit. 
"I  or  tiiou  art  the  person  who  must  undertake  the  business  iHroposed." — Murray's  Key,  8to,  p. 
l^L  "I  and  he  were  there." — Dr.  Aah't  Gram.,  p.  61.  "And  wo  dreamed  a  dream  in  one 
ni^ht,  I  and  he." — Gen,,  xli,  11.  "If  my  views  remain  the  same  as  mine  and  his  were  in  1833." 
— Goodell:  Liberator,  ix,  148.  "I  and  my  &ther  were  riding  out" — Inai^  p.  1&8.  "Tlio 
pfemianis  were  given  to  me  and  George." — Jo.  "  I  and  Jane  are  invited." — lb,  "  They  ought 
touiTtte  me  and  iqy  sister." — lb.  "I  and  you  intend  going." — Owy'a  Gram.,  p.  66.  "I  and 
JiAb  aie  g(Hng  to  Town." — ^iiiah  Oram,,  p.  193.  "  I,  and  be  are  uek.  I,  and  tbou  are  well." 
—Jama  Broton't  American,  Gram,,  Boston  Edition  of  1841,  p.  123.  **T,  and  he  Is.  I,  and  tbou 
vt.  I,  and  he  writea" — ^Al,  pi  126.  "Z,  and  they  are  well  I,  tlum,  and  she  were  walking." — 
P-^  p.  127. 

TTjoheb  Notb  TV. — DisnHOT  Bcbieot  Purasbs. 
''To  practise  tale-bearing,  or  even  to  countenance  it,  are  great  injustice." — Brownfs  InsL,  p. 
159.  "  To  reveal  secrets,  or  to  betray  one's  friends,  are  contemptible  perfidy." — lb.  "  To  write 
ill!  sabatantivee  with  coital  letters,  or  to  exclude  them  from  adjectives  derived  from  proper 
names,  may  perhaps  bo  tiiougbt  offences  too  small  for  animadversion ;  but  the  evil  of  innovation 
U always  something." — Dr,  Barrow'a  Essays,  p.  88.  "To  live  in  sudi  families,  or  to  have  such 
%mDte,  are  bleeaings  ftt>m  God." — Ibmiiy  Gtmmeniary,  p.  64.  "How  they  portioned  out  the 
toimtry,  what  revolutions  they  experienced,  or  what  wars  ttiey  maintained,  are  utterly  unknown.' ' 
-~GMmiih^8  Greece,  YoL  i,  p.  X  "To  spealc  or  to  write  perepicuooaly  and  agreeably,  are 
an^omenti  o£  iho  utmost  consequenco  to  all  who  purpose,  either  by  speech  or  writing;  to  ad- 
drui  the  ^VOaJ'-^BIair's  RheL,  p.  It. 

Ukdeb  Note  V. — Make  tue  VEans  AoREa 

"  Doth  be  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goctli  into  the  mountain.-?,  and  sockcth  that  whidi 
13 jrone  astray  ?" — MaU.,  xviii,  12.  "Did  he  not  tear  tbe  Lord,  and  besought  tlio  Lord,  and  the 
Lcfd  repented  Mm  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced?" — i/er.,  xxvi,  19.  "And  dost  thou 
"pen  thine  eyes  upon  such  an  one,  and'  bringest  mo  into  judpomcnt  vritti  thoc  ?" — Job,  xiv,  3. 
"If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridlcth  not  his  ton^ruo,  but  dcceivoth  liis  ovra 
heart,  this  mtm's  rel^on  is  vain." — James,  i,  26.  "  If  thou  sell  aught  unto  tliy  neighbour,  or 
biije$t  sngbt  of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  ye  sluill  not  oppress  one  an  otiicr." — Ltvitiats,  xxv,  14. 
"And  if  thy  brother  thili  dwdleth  by  thee,  shall  have  become  poor,  and  bo  sold  to  thee,  thou 
shall  not  omnpel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond  servant" — Webster's  Bible:  Lev.,  xxv,  39.  "If  thou 
Iriitf  thy  fftt  to  the  altar,  and  there  rcmemberest  that  thy  brother  hath  nught  ogainst  thee,"  Ac, 
_~3latL,  V,  23.  "  Anthea  was  content  to  call  a  coach,  and  crossed  the  brook." — Hainhler,  No,  34. 
"Ii  is  cither  totally  suppressed,  or  ^peara  in  its  lowest  and  most  imperfect  form." — Blair's  Ithei., 
p.  £3,  "But  if  any  man  be  a  worshiper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  he  hearcth." — John,  ix, 
31.  "Wberel^  his  righteousness  snd  obedience,  death  and  sofTerings  without,  becomo  {Hofltable 
udo  0^  and  is  made  0018." — Barday's  Works,  i,  164.  "Who  ought  to  bavo  been  here  before 
thee,  and  otajec^  if  tiiey  bad  aught  against  mc." — Acls,  xsiv,  19. 

"  Tes  I  thy  proud  lords,  unpided  land,  ahall  seo 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul,  and  dare  1»  Iroc." —  Gampb^ 

Ukdsr  Kotb  YI.— Use  Separate  KoumAnTEa 
'^^la  only  an  as{HnitIon  or  breathing;  and  sometimes  at  tbe  beginning  <^  a  word  is  not 
sotmded  at  dL" — L^oth's  Oram.,  p.  4.  "Man  was  made  for  society,  and  ought  to  extend  his 
pxxi  will  to  all  men." — lb.,  p.  12 ;  Murray's,  i,  170.  "  There  is,  and  must  be,  a  supreme  being, 
of  infinite  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom,  who  created  and  supports  them." — Beanie's  Moral  Sci' 
rao,  p.  201.  "Were  you  not  affrighted,  and  mistook  a  spirit  for  a  body?" — Waloon's  Apohgy, 
p,  121  "The  latter  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  governed  by  the  conjunction  than  or  as,  but  threes 
with  the  verb,  or  is  governed  by  the  verb  or  iho  preposition,  cxprtMsed  or  understood." — Murray's 
Cram.,  p.  214 ;  fiusseffj,  103  j  Bacm's,  61 ;  Alger's,  H;  S,  C,  Smitli's,  170.  "  He  had  mistaken 
^  true  intcnsts,  and  found  Umaelf  forsaken."— JAtrroy'ff  Key,  Svo,  p.  201.  "  The  amputation 
exceedingly  well  perfimned,  and  saved  the  patient's  lift."— A.,  p.  191.   "  The  intentions  oS 
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some  of  these  phfloaophera,  nay,  of  many  [,]  might  have  been,  lod  probably  were  good."— Jk,  p 
216.  ''Thia  inny  be  true,  and  yet  will  not  justify  the  practice."— W«Mer'«  Etmyt,  p.  33.  "Aom 
the  practice  of  those  who  have  bad  a  Ubcral  education,  and  are  tJiorerore  presumed  to  be  bert 
acquainted  with  mea  and  things." — CampbelTa  Rhet.,  p.  IGl.  "Far  those  energies  and  bounties 
which  created  and  preserve  the  universe." — J.  Q.  Adams'n  HlieL,  i,  327.  "  I  t£all  make  it  onoa 
for  all,  and  hope  it  will  bo  afterwards  remembered." — Blait's  Led.,  p.  45.  "  Thia  conaequence  is 
drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanatitHi." — li>.,  p.  229.  "They  must  be  used  with 
more  caution,  and  require  nioro  |»t;paration." — lb.,  p.  153.  "The  apostrophe  denotes  the  omis- 
sion of  an  I,  which  was  formerly  inserted,  and  made  an  addition  of  a  syllable  to  the  wonL" — 
PriesOey's  Gram.,  p.  67.  "Tbo  Buccesnon  mi^  be  Tendered  more  various  or  more  muftnn,  hot 
in  one  shape  or  an  othor  is  unavi^dablc."— £»n«^  EL  ^  Crit,  i,  253.  **It  «^tea  nHOur  tanor 
itar  ODmpaasion,  nor  is  agrccatde  in  any  respect" — Ib^  ii,  2T7. 

"  Cheap  vulgar  ait^  whose  narrowDesB  aflonb 
No  flight  be  thoo^t^  but  poorly  stick  at  word&"— DmAom. 

Uinntft  NoTB  Tit— Mixtcrb  or  Ddtebbht  Smj& 
"Let  OS  read  the  living  pAgei  whoso  every  character  delig^tcth  and  instructs  os." — Mamtda's 
Gram,,  p.  5.  "  For  if  it  bo  in  any  degree  obscure,  it  puzzles,  and  doth  not  please." — Kamea,  EL 
of  CriL,  ii,  357.  "AVhen  a  speaker  addressctii  liimself  to  the  undorstanding,  he  proposes  tho 
instruction  of  his  hearers." — Camphelta  Skel.,  p.  13.  "Aa  tho  wine  which  strengthens  and 
refresheth  theheart" — H.  Adams's  Viea,  p.  221.  "This  truth  ho  wrappeth  in  an  allegory,  and 
feigns  that  one  of  tho  goddesses  had  t^eu  up  her  abode  with  the  other." — Pope's  Woria,  iii,  46. 
"God  soarcbeth  and  undMStands  the  heart" — l^iomas  d  Kempit.  "The  grace  God,  that 
brings  salvation  hath  appmred  to  all  men."— Airclay'^  Works,  i,  366.  "Also  wo  speak  not  in 
the  words,  which  man's  wisdom  teaches;  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teachetb." — /b.,  i,  368. 
"  But  ha  hath  an  objection,  which  he  uigeth,  and  by  which  be  thinks  to  overturn  all." — Ib^  iii, 
327.  "  In  that  it  gives  them  not  that  comfort  and  joy  which  it  giveth  unto  them  who  love  it." — 
lb,,  i,  142.  "Thou  here  misunderstood  the  place  and  misa^iedst  it"— iii,  38.  '*Iakc  tlio 
txtrroQ  heath  in  the  desert,  wliich  knoweth  not  when  good  oomes." — Eritsui^  Extrada,  p.  128; 
N,  &  J)iaeip.,  -p.  76.  "It  speaketh  of  the  time  past,  Init  shews  that  something  was  tbm  doing; 
but  not  quite  llnie^ed." — K  Dwis's  Gram,,  p.  42.  "  It  subaiets  ia  spite  of  tliem;  it  advaooeth 
unobserved."— Pascal:  Addison's  Evidences,  p.  17. 

"But  where  to  bo,  the  Pilgrim     my  song?— 
UetUnks  he  oomotii  late  and  tarries  Img." — Btjrtm,  Cant  ir,  8t  164. 

UxilEft  NOTZ  Yin.— GOXITSIOX  OF  ICOODB. 

"  If  a  man  havo  a  hundred  sheep,  and  ono  of  them  is  gono  astray,  £c." — ^JEtrfiftom's  Gram., 

p.  227  with  197.  "  As  a  spoakor  advances  in  hU  discourse,  c«pecially  if  it  be  somewhat  impas- 
piooed,  and  increases  in  energy  and  earnestness,  a  higher  and  louder  tone  will  naturally  steal 
upon  him." — Kirkham's  Elocutvm,  p.  OS.  '*  If  one  man  esteem  a  day  above  another,  and  mother 
eateemcth  every  day  alikij;  let  every  man  be  fiilly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." — Bardet^s  W&rkv, 
i,  439.  "  If  there  be  but  ono  Imdy  of  l^;ialabH«,  it  is  no  better  than  a  tyranny ;  if  there  are 
only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  T<dce." — Addison,  Specif  287.  "  9»mld  yon  oome  up 
this  way,  and  I  am  still  here,  you  need  not  t>o  assured  Irow  f^ad  I  riiall  be  to  see  yoo." — Li. 
ron.  "  If  he  repent  and  becomes  holy,  let  him  enjoy  God  and  heaven." — Brownaoh's  &aood, 
p.  243.  "  If  thy  fellow  approach  thee,  naked  and  destitute,  and  thou  sbouldst  say  unto  him, 
'Depart  in  peace;  be  you  wanned  and  flUed ;'  fuid  yet  ahoiddst  give  him  not  those  tUngs  tiiat 
are  noedtlil  to  him,  what  benevolence  is  tiiero  in  thy  conduct?" — KirHum^a  EloatUem,  p.  108. 

"  Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  calls  us. 

And  show  us  to  be  watchers." — Beauties  of  Shakspeare,  p.  278. 
"  But  if  it  climb,  witii  your  assisting  hands, 

The  Trojui  walli^  and  in  the  city  stands." — Dryden'a  Virg^  ii,  145. 

 "  Though  Heaven's  king 

Bide  on  thy  winga,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 

Ua'd  to  tito  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheela**— ifiUm,  P.  L.,  iv,  L  OT3. 
"TJs'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'dst  his  ttiumphant  wheels." — LoatKa  Qnm,,  pt  106. 

Un'i>f:r  Note  IX. — Iupbopeh  Ellipses. 
"Indeed  we  have  perionsly  ivi'ii:l;Tod  that  Marray  shoold  leave  some  things  as  he  Im" — Edu- 
cation Reporter,  "Wliii'h  th  y  mitlier  have  nor  can  do." — Barday's  Works,  iii,  73.  "  The  Lord 
hatli,  and  doth,  and  will  rc\- .  iiI  hiw  will  to  his  people,  and  hath  and  doth  raise  np  members  of  his 
body,"  kc—Ib.,  i,  48i.  '•  Wo  s^'o  thon,  that  the  Lord  hath,  and  doth  give  socb." — Tb.,  i,  484. 
"Towards  those  that  liavo  or  do  declare  tliemaelvea  members." — lb.,  i.  494.  "For  which  we  can, 
and  have  jpven  our  sufBdent  reasons." — lb.,  i,  507,  "  When  we  mention  tho  several  properties 
of  the  diRbrent  wwds  in  sentences,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  iiave  those  of  WiOiam's.  nboro, 
what  is  the  exercise  called ?" — amiffCa  Nm>  Oram,,  p.  12.  "It  la^  however  to  be  doubted 
whether  thia  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  idiom,  ever  has  oc  will  obtun  extensively  in  the  Englidi." 
—HhtUing's  GnmL,  p.  47.    "Wij  did  not  tlw  Greeks  and  Bonians  abound  in  auxiUaiy  words  as 
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much  as  ve?" — JfitmiyV  Gram.,  Vol.  i,  p.  111.  "Who  delivera  his  eentiments  In  camcst,  u 
tbey  oof^t  to  be  in  order  to  move  and  penoode." — ISrkham^a  Elocution,  p.  151. 

Uran  Kon  X— vsed  as  a  Scbshtctb. 
"And  I  WHdd  wdd  H  altogether,  if  it  coald  be  doae^'—Eanug,  £2L  of  OriL,  36.  "Such  a 
seotimciit  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wound^  is  trulj  hennc,  and  must  elevate  the  mind  to  the 
greatest  fangfat  that  can  be  done  hx  a  ringle  expressirat."— i,  201.  "  Succesave  images  mak- 
ing thus  deeper  and  deeper  Impreesiona,  most  elevate  more  tiian  any  single  image  can  do." — lb., 
i,  205.  "  Besides  making  a  deeper  impresaon  than  can  bo  done  by  cool  reasoning." — lb.,  ii,  27:1. 
"Yet  a  poet,  bjrthe  force  of  genius  alone,  can  rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do." — Blair'3 
RheL,  f.  33S.  "And  the  very  same  reoaon  that  has  induced  several  graimnarians  to  go  &o  lar  as 
tbey  have  done^  sLooM  have  induced  them  to  go  farther."— iVfetO^'f  Oram.,  Pre/.,  p.  vii.  "  Tho 
aboukt  commit  the  first  section  perfectly,  befim  he  does  tho  second  port  of  graromor."— 
BnmBiy's  Gntm.,  p.  TT.  "The  Greek  ch  was  pronounced  hard,  as  we  now  do  in  chord." — Booth's 
Itfrod.  to  Diet,  p.  61.  "They  pronounce  the  syllables  in  a  different  manner  from  wliat  thc?y  do 
at  other  times." — Murray's  Eng.  Beader,  p.  iL  "  And  give  him  tho  formal  cool  reception  that 
Simon  had  done." — /V.  Scoti,  on  I^kt,  viL  "  I  do  not  say,  ns  some  hove  done." — Bolir^gln  oke, 
onSist,p.2H.  "If  he  suppose  the  firet,  he  may  do  tho  last" — Barclay^s  Works,  \\,  iOQ.  "Who 
are  now  despising  Christ  in  his  inward  appearance^  as  tho  Jews  cf  old  did  him  in  his  outward." 
— lb.,  i,  506.  "Th^  text  of  Bevelations  must  not  be  understood,  as  he  Aoth.  it" — lb.,  iii,  309. 
"TSl  tibe  mode  ctfpataiDg  the  noon  is  so  &inQiarto  him,  that  Iw  can  do  it  readily." — Smith's  AVw 
GroDk,  y.  13.  "  Perhaps  ft  is  running  the  same  oourso  idudi  Romo  had  done  befora"— Jfidclfe- 
fon'f  of  Cicero.  "  It  ought  even  on  this  ground  to  bo  avoidc<l ;  which  may  easily  be  done  by 
a  different  eonstructitm." — CkwchiWa  Gram.,  p.  312.  "These  two  languages  are  now  pro- 
nounced in  En^and  as  no  other  nation  in  Europe  does  besidea" — Creigkton't  Diet,  p.  xi  "  Ger> 
many  ran  the  same  risk  tliat  Italy  had  dona"— JAHTny**  Eey,  Sm,  211 :  see  Friafky't  Gram., 
p.  196. 

UNT>En  NOTB  XI. — PltETBKITS  PaSTICIPLES. 

"ThoB<^i:gars  themselves  will  bo  broke  in  n  trice." — Swiff s  Poena,  p.  34T.  "Tho  hoop  ijt 
hoist  above  his  nose," — lb.,  p.  40-1.  "  ily  heart  was  lift  up  in  tho  ways  of  tho  Lord.  2  Ciiitox." 
— Joh.  Diet,  w.  Lifi.  "  Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourned,  Yet  to  tOTiptotion  ran." — Burns.  "  Wlio 
wcRdd  not  kive  let  them  appeared." — &eeU.  "He  would  luva  bad  yon  sougjit  for  cnso  at  tho 
hands  of  Ur.  Legality." — P^/HnC'  Proifreas,  p.  31.  "  From  me  bis  madding  mind  is  start,  And 
wooes  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen." — Spexseh:  Joh.  Diet,  w.  Glen,  "  The  mmi  has  spoke, 
and  still  speaka" — AsVa  Gram.,  p.  54.  "  For  you  linvo  but  mistook  me  alt  this  while." — 
Beauties  of  Shak.,  p.  114.  "And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder." — lb.,  p.  52.  "Mr. 
Bimey  has  plead  the  inexpediency  of  passing  such  resolutions." — Liberator,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  194. 
"  Who  have  wore  out  their  years  in  such  most  painful  Labours." — LUHetim^a  Diet,  Pref.  "  And  in 
the  oCHidiudoa  you  were  chose  probationer." — Spectator,  No.  32, 

"  How  she  was  lost,  tocdc  captive,  mode  a  slave; 
And  how  ogalnBt  him  sot  that  should  her  save" — Smiyati, 

TTnueb  Kote  3lIL — Yebbs  COBFomcDSD. 
**  But  ItoRS  preferred  to  wite  away  his  time." — Pariier'a  EngliiA  Composition,  p.  16.  "  His 
bcediownwith  the  rays  <rf  the  sun." — £7aM»'«  Inst,  4to,  p.  16.  "  Whom  they  had  sat  at  defi- 
ance so  lately." — BoUngbroke,  on  HiAt.,  p.  320.  "  And  whcu  he  was  set,  his  disdples  came  unto 
him-" — MaiL,  V,  1.  "  When  he  was  set  down  on  tho  judgement'Seat" — lb.,  xxvii,  19.  '■  And 
when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  tho  midst  of  the  hall,  nnd  were  set  down  tcuc^tlicr,  Peter  rat  down 
among  thfun." — Luke,  xxii,  55.  "  So  after  ho  had  woshc*!  their  feet,  and  had  taken  his  garments, 
and  was  set  down  again,  ho  said  unto  tiwm,  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you!''— ^oAn,  xiii,  12. 
"Even  as  I  itoo  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  bis  throne.' — Rev.,  iii,  21.  "Wo 
have  such  an  hi(^  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  handof  thetlironoofthe  Majesty  in  the  heavens." 
— HA.,  viii,  1.  "And  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  oftho  tlironeof  God."— /6.,"xii,  2.*  "  Ilesnt 
on  foot  a  furious  persecution," — Payne's  Geog.,  ii,  413.  "Thcro  layeth  nn  obligation  upon  tho 
saints,  to  help  such," — BartAay's  Works,  i,  389.  "  There  let  him  hiy." — ByrorCs  Pilgrimaije^  0.  iv, 
Bt  180.  "  Nothing  but  moss,  and  shrubSj  and  stinted  troof^  can  grow  upon  it." — Morse's  Geog., 
p.  43.    "Who  had  huu  out  considerable  sums  purely  to  distmgtilsh  themselves," — Goldsmith's 

*  The  two  verbs  to  tit  ind  A>  m(  ars  In  geneml  qnlte  different  In  thpir  meanliK ;  but  the  phhItc  vi>rb  to  ht  «et 
■omettmes  cornea  pretty  near  to  the  penae  of  tho  former,  which  !■  for  the  inoet  part  renter.  Uencc,  we  not  onlv 
Snd  the  TAtln  word  Wm,  to  (ff,  need  In  the  eenu  of  kI,  u,  "Intrans  rten*  Miyc£,"  "  Ahnge  lupper  CaM/,'* 
Jiet.,  8,  lis ;  bat.  In  tbe  aeren  testa  abore.  oar  translators  baTo  used  in  tet,  nkm  wt,  &c,  with  rcfFronrc  to  tha 
mnoTui  posture  of  ritthig.  Tbit,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lowth  and  lome  nth'>ra,  Is  erront-ont.  "  Set,"  uya  the 
Doctor,  "  can  be  no  part  of  the  verb  to  nit.  If  It  Iwlonx  to  the  verb  to  aet,  the  tranaUtion  In  three  pBgaiit.'cs  Is 
wnag.  For  to  aaC,  n^tflea  toplat*,  but  without  any  decignatloi)  of  the  jpo«fnrs  of  the  person  Dlnccd  ;  which  li 
a  rircnmstance  of  Importsnoe,  expressed  the  orlginaL" — LowtKt  Oram.,  p.  K);  ChtirehAc t.  ifft.  Theco 
gentlemen  dte  three  of  these  seren  exainplea,  and  refer  to  the  other  four:  but  they  do  ant  tell  na  how  Ihry  wnnlit, 
■nend  any  at  them— except  that  th^  prefer  Mttn  to  sat,  vainly  endrnTOurinfi  to  restore  an  old  parllrljilc  which' 
Is  certMlnly  obsolete.  If  any  erltle  dislike  n>y  rendon  of  tlie  la»t  two  texts,  became  I  use  the  pn-Keiu  tense  for 
what  in  the  Greek  Is  the  first  aorirt ;  let  him  notice  that  this  has  been  done  la  both  by  our  translators,  sod  In 
one  tiT  those  ik  ttw  Vnlg^ite.  In  the  precodtnfc  exnmple,  too,  the  sumc  aorlat  fa  rendered,  "am  «rt,"  aiid  by 
BewL  "ssdeo,-"  thonarh  Hontanun  and  Vnlgata  render  It  literally  by  »«mN;"  ai  I  do  bystit.  8oo  Kvjto 
AIM  Bala  XTU,  NotsxlL 
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Gns-e,  i,  132.  "■WTioreonto  tho  rightooiu  fly  and  we  K.fc."—Barctay'a  Works,  i,  146.  "Ho 
Tais^th  fruni  and  laid  aside  his  gannenta" — lb.,  i,  438.    "  Wlutlier— Ob  I  wbttbw  shall  I 

fly  /  ' — ifurrai/a  English  Reader,  p.  123.  "  Flyii^  from  an  ad(^ted  murderw."— /i.,  p.  122.  "To 
yju  I  fly  fjr  refuge." — lb.,  p.  124.  "Tho  si^  tiiat  sliould  warn  his  disciples  to  fly  from  approach- 
ing ruin." — A'rii/t'ff  Evidences,  p.  62.  "  In  one  she  sets  aa  a  prototype  for  exact  imitation." — Rush, 
cn  tJie  I'oice,  p.  xxiii.  "  In  which  some  only  bleat,  bark,  mew,  wimiow,  and  bray,  a  little  better 
tliancthora" — lb.,  p.  90.  "\Vho  repreaonted  to  him  the  mireasonableneM  of  b«ng  effected  with 
sank  unmanly  fjora." — RoUin't  Hist,  ii,  106.  "Thou  aawedgt  every  action."— Cuf't  School 
Gran.,  p  46.  "I  taught,  thou  taughtedst,  he  or  sho  taught" — Cbor'x  Oram.,  pu  79.  "Valerian 
id  i^ilc<;n  by  Sapor  and  Qead  alivo,  A.  D.  260." — Letnpriere'i  Chrcm.  TMt,  DkL,  p.  xix.  "What  a 
lin'i  veliide  is  it  now  beccxne  for  all  conceptions  of  the  mindl" — Hair's  RheL,  p.  139.  "What 
are  Iwoino  of  so  many  productions?" — Vdney's  Ruins,  p.  8.  "What  are  become  of  thoae  ages 
or  ubLitiianco  and  of  life?" — KeUKa  Evidences,  p.  107.  "Tho  Spartan  admiral  was  sailed  to  tiie 
lIcUi!.<pont.'' — Goldsmith's  Greece,  i,  150.  "As  soon  as  he  was  landed,  the  multitude  thronged 
about  liim."— /A.,  i,  160.  "Cyrus  was  arrived  at  Sardis."— 76.,  i,  161.  "Whose  year  was  ei- 
piroU.  ' — lb.,  i,  162.  "  It  bad  better  have  been,  'that  iaction  which.'  " — FriesUey'a  Oram^  p.  97. 
"  This  people  is  beoomo  a  great  nation." — ifurraj^a  Orarn^  p.  163 ;  IngeriofSa,  349.  "  And  here 
170  ore  got  into  the  region  of  ornament."— itbur'ff  Bhd^  p.  181.  "  The  ungiSoeAil  parentheaa 
iriiicb  fiirilowv,  bad  &r  better  have  beun  avoided." — Bt^  pi  21S.  "Who  loroed  Urn  under  water, 
and  there  held  him  until  droilDded."- /ndArn  Wara^  p.  &6. 

"  I  had  much  rather  be  mys^tbe  slave, 
And  wear  tho  boDda,  thui  fitston  them  ixk  him." — Cbwpar. 

UinnB  Note  XIIL— Wobds  tiut  ExpBBas  Tm. 

"  I  liad  finished  my  letter  boforo  my  brother  arrived."— £tnUkafn'«  Oram.,  p.  139.  "I  had 
written  before  I  received  bis  letter." — Blaii'a  Wtet.,  p.  82.    "From  what  hag  been  fbrmerly  de* 

livtirc'd, p.  182.  "  Arts  ware  of  late  introduced  among  them." — R>.,  p.  246.  "  I  am  not  of 
oniLiion  tliat  such  rules  can  bo  of  much  use,  unless  persons  saw  them  exempUfled." — lb.,  p.  336. 
"  If  wo  uso  the  noun  itself)  wo  sliould  say,  '  This  composition  is  Jolm's.'  " — Murray's  Gram.,  p. 
17^.  "  lint  if  tho  assertion  refv^rrod  to  something,  that  is  not  alnitys  the  same,  or  supposed  to  bo 
»•),  t'lO  p:i3t  t^'Dso  must  bo  appli^Hl." — lb.,  p.  191.  "Tlioy  told  him,  that  Jesua  of  Nazareth  passcth 
by." — Luke,  xviii,  37.  "  There  b  no  parHcalar  intimation  bot  tbat  I  oontimied  to  worlc,  even  to 
the  pr>-»ont  moment" — R.  W.  Green'a  Oram.,  p.  39.  "Generally,  as  was  obaerved  alr«tdy,  it  is 
lr.it  hinted  in  a  anglo  word  or  plira-se." — GamjwdCs  Rhet,  p.  36,  "  The  wittiness  of  the  passa^ 
already  illustratod," — !b.,  p.  36.  "As  was  obscr\-ed  already." — lb.,  p.  56.  "It  was  said 
ulrjidy  in  g.'nor.il," — Th.,  p.  95,  '-Aa  I  hinted  already." — lb.,  p.  134.  "What  I  believe  was 
liiiitukl  onc3  already." — lb.,  p.  148.  "It  is  obvious,  as  hath  bucn  hinted  formerly,  tbat  this  is  but 
an  jirtiflcial  and  arbitrary  connexion." — lb.,  p.  282.  "  Thoy  have  done  ancientiy  a  great  deal  of 
liurL" — Boliajbroie,  on  Hist,  p.  109.  "  Then  said  Paul,  I  know  not,  brethren,  that  be  Is  the 
High  Priest" — Dr.  WA3ler*a  BMs:  AcXs,  xxiii,  S.  "  Most  propoeitiona  t^iginally  denote  tho  re- 
lation of  place,  and  have  iseontbcnco  transferred  to  denote  by  simihtude  other  relations." — LmoOia 
Gram.,  p.  65 ;  CkHrckiffa,  116.  "  His  gill  was  but  a  poor  oQcring,  when  wo  consider  his  estate." 
— Murray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  194.  "  If  ho  should  succeed,  and  sliould  obtun  bia  end,  he  will  not  be 
tho  happier  Ibr  it" — JIurraifs  Gram.,  i,  p.  207.  "  These  are  torrents  that  Bwell  to-day,  and  have 
ep2nt  themselves  by  to-morrow." — Ulair'a  KheL,  p.  286,  "  Who  have  called  that  wheat  to-day, 
which  they  havo  callsd  tares  to-morrow." — Barclay's  Works,  iii,  168.  "  He  thought  it  had  been 
one  of  bis  tenants." — lb.,  i,  11.  "  But  if  one  wont  unto  them  from  tho  dead,  they  will  repent" — 
Luke,  xvi,  30.  "Keither  wilt  they  bo  persuaded,  though  one  roes  from  the  dead."— verM  31. 
"  But  it  is  whilo  men  slept,  Utat  tho  ardionomy  has  always  sown  hia  tares."— Uriend,  x.  35L 
"Greeoens  would  not  ^  to  have  exposed  him."— 4^diwn'«  Bmdauea,  ^  30. 

"Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Gredaa  hearts  to  vcrand; 
FloToe  as  he  mov'd,  his  ^vcr  sbafta  reeoand."~Aipt^  ISad,  B.  i,  L  C4.  « 

TJSDKB  Note  XIV.— Vebds  of  CoMUAiroiso,  &c 

"  Had  I  commanded  you  to  havo  done  this,  you  woyld  have  thought  hard  of  it." — 0.  S.  "I 
fbond  him  better  than  I  expected  to  have  found  Mm."— iViMtfey'*  Orvm,  p.  126.  "There  an 
several  anudler  &alta,  which  I  at  first  intended  to  havo  enumerated."— F«6sfer'«  &aait»,  p.  246. 
"  An^thesia,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage,  in  order  to  str^gUien 
the  impression  whidi  we  intend  that  any  object  should  make." — Blair'a  Rhet.,  p.  168.  "The  girl 
Bfud,  if  her  master  would  but  have  let  her  had  money,  she  might  have  been  well  long  ago," — See 
Priestley's  Gram.,  p.  127.  "Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  fear,  that  we  should  be  cramped 
here  within  too  narrow  limits."— CampWTa  Rh^,  p.  163;  Murray'a  Oram.,  i,  360.  "The 
Bmnana,  flushed  with  success,  expected  to  have  retaken  it"~m>oke'8  BiaL,  p.  37.  "  I  would  not 
■have  let  fidlen  an  unseasonable  pleasantry  in  the  venerable  presence  of  Misery,  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  wit  that  ever  Rabelma  scattered."— Stebse:  Enji^a  Speaker,  p.  54.  "We  expected 
that  ho  would  have  arrived  last  night" — luat.  p.  192.  "Our  friends  mtendcd  to  have  met 
v."—Rk  "We  hoped  to  have  se^  yoo." — S>,  "Hewoald  not  have  been  allowed  to  have 
entered."— A. 
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UxDEB  Note  XV. — PERHAmsr  pROPOsmoiis. 


"Cicero  maintained  that  whatsoever  was  useful  was  good." — "  I  observed  that  love  constituted 
the  whole  moral  diaracter  of  God." — DwigfU,  "Thinking  that  ono  gained  nothing  by  b^g  a 
good  num." — VoUaire.  "I  have  already  told  you  that  I  was  a  gentleman." — Fontaine.  "5  I 
should  asl^  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  distuuA  spades  of  thbgSL*  ~£ocit&  "  A  stranger  to 
the  poem  would  not  eaidly  discover  that  tliis  wasTerae." — Mwmsffs  Own.,  12mo,  p.  260.  "The 
doctor  afBmied,  that  fever  always  produced  thirst" — Inst.,  p.  192.  "The  andenta  asserted,  that 
virtue  waa  its  own  reward." — iS.  "They  should  not  have  repeated  the  error,  of  insisting  thattho 
infinitive  was  a  mere  noun." — ZHversiona  of  Purley,  Vol.  i,  p.  288.  "It  was  observed  in  Chap. 
Ill,  that  the  distinctive  or  had  a  double  nse." — ChvrchSPa  drank,  p.  154.  "Two  yoang  gentle- 
men, who  have  made  a  discovery  that  there  was  no  Qod."— Swift. 


The  InfinitiTe  Mood  is  governed  in  general  by  the  preposition  to,  which 
commonly  connects  it  to  a  finite  verb  :  as,  "  I  desire  to  learn." — Dr. 
Adam.  "  Of  me  the  Boman  people  have  many  pledges,  which  I  must 
strive,  with  my  utmost  endeavours,  to  preservcj  TO  def&idj  TO  ocmfirm^  and 
TO  recfeem." — Dury^afCa  CicerOy  p.  41. 

"  A^at  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand  to  toily  aspir'd  to  he  the  head?" — Fope. 

observations  on  rule  xvnL 

Obs.  1.— No  word  is  more  variously  explained  by  frranimarians,  than  this  word  to,  which  is 
pat  Ijefore  tho  verb  in  the  inflnitivo  mood.  Johnson,  'W'alker,  Scot^  Todd,  and  some  other  lezi- 
oo^phera,  call  it  an  adoerb ;  but,  in  explaining  its  use,  they  say  it  denotes  certain  relalions,  which 
it  18  not  the  office  of  an  adverb  to  express.  (See  the  word  in  JokoBan^a  Quarto  DitMonary.)  D. 
St  Quentin,  bt  his  BncUments  of  General  Onmmar,  bi^^  "  To,  before  a  verb,  is  an  adverb  f  and 
yet  hig  **Adoerba  are  words  that  are  Jcrined  to  verbs  or  adjectives,  and  express  some  e^reanuiaiaa 
<x  qtiaUty."  See  pp^  33  and  39.  Lowtli,  Rriestley,  Fidicr,  L.  Murray,  "Webster,  WilBon,  S.  'W. 
Olailc,  Coar,  Comly,  Ehur,  Felch,  Fisk,  Greonlcn^  Hart,  Weld,  "Webber,  and  others,  call  it  a  prep- 
ogiiion;  and  some  of  these  ascribe  to  it  the  government  of  tho  verb,  while  others  do  not  Ix)wth 
says,  "  The  prepcBiiion  to,  placed  before  tho  verb,  mate*  tho  infinitive  mooil." — Short  Gram.,  p. 
42.  "  Now  this,"  says  Home  Tooke,  "  is  manifestly  not  so:  for  to  placed  before  the  verb  hwOi, 
will  not  make  tho  inmiitivB  mood.  lie  would  have  said  more  truly,  that  TO  placed  before  some 
natoM,  makes  veii$.*'~Divenipru  ttf  Furky,  Vol.  i,  p.  28T. 

Osa  2. — Skinner,  in  his  Canonea  &gm^ogiei,  caUa  this  to  "  an  equivocal  article." — Tvoke,  ib.,  i, 
288.  Nutting,  a  lato  American  grammariui,  says:  "The  sign  to  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  sr* 
tide  /o;  as,  to  agapan  [,  to  lovo]  ;  or,  es  somo  say,  it  is  the  Saxon  do." — Practicai  Gram.,  p.  66. 
lima,  by  suggesting  two  false  and  inconsistent  derivations,  though  ho  uses  not  tho  name  equiv 
oeai  artide,  he  first  makes  tho  word  an  article,  and  then  equivocal — equivocal  in  etymology,  and 
of  course  in  meaning.*  Nixon,  in  his  English  Parser,  supposes  it  to  be,  ioiequivocaUy,  the  Greek 
article  the.  See  tho  wortc,  p.  83.  D.  Booth  ea^  "  3((  is,  by  us,  applied  to  Verbs;  but  it  wcs 
the  neuter  Artido  (f&e)  among  the  6reek&" — JwlroA.  to  Awimt.  Diet.,  p.  60.  According  to  Home 
Tooke,  "  Mmahew  also  distingnisbes  between  the  preposition  to,  and  tho  sign  of  the  iuflnitlTO  to. 
Of  the  ibrmer  he  is  rilent,  and  of  tbo  latter  bo  sa;^;  'To,  as  <o  make,  to  walk,  to  do,  a  Grajco 
nrticulo  rd.'  But  Dr.  Gregory  Sbarpo  is  persuaded,  that  our  language  has  taken  it  troia  the  He- 
brew.  And  Vossiua  derives  tho  correspondent  Latin  preposition  ad  from  tho  same  source." — 
Diveraiona  of  Pbrky,  Vol  i,  p.  293. 

0&&  3. — ^Toc^e  also  says,  "  i  observe,  that  Junius  and  Skinner  and  Johnson,  bavo  not  diosen 

■  Hatdng,  I  BuppoM.dld  not  Imaslne  the  Greek  u11cl«,  tH,  tha,  and  tb«  EngRib  or  Saxon  Terb  ifff,  to  be 
ominlMit  or  Undnd  vorda.  But  were  !■  no  knowing  what  tenns  eottlMtiiral  c^nnolofcT  ms^  not  conirivo  to 
Mnitlfy,  or  at  least  to  appniliDale  and  ally.  The  tngonlous  David  Booth,  If  he  does  not  actual^  idcnttfr  da, 
with  ri,  lha,  hu  dlMorered  ■rnonyniM  and  oofctiatea  that  are  altOffsther  M  nnnnaFeot  to  common  obramn : 
ai^  "it  and  the,"  tKyw  he.  "when  Gender  !■  not  attended  to,  are  aynonymotia.  Euh  laeKpreralTe  of  Bring  in 
general,  and  when  naed  Verbally,  riicntdM  to  Mtiff  forth,  or  to  wld  to  iThnt  we  already  wfc  The,  It,  aiut,  add, 
at,  ta,  and  an  Mndred  worrln.  They  mmA  that  an  addition  is  made  to  fooie  collected  miss  of  exlitenee. 
Ta,  wUeh  lltenBr  ilKnlflca  add,  dike  at  and  the  Latin  ad,)  Is  merely  h  different  pronandatlon  of  do.  It  ex. 
preeaea  the  junction  of  nn  other  thing,  or  dminutanco,  as  appears  more  evidently  lYom  Its  varied  orlhngraphr 
of  too."— Jntrmf.  to  Aiutt^it.  Dirt.,y.  IS.  Home  Tooke.  It  wtema,  ooald  not  pemiade  this  aothor  into  hlarotlon 
of  the  derlratlon  and  mcnnine  of  tha,  it,  to,  or  do.  But  IJndley  Hnmy,  and  hla  followers,  bare  been  moro 
traetahle.  They  wore  ready  'n  be  led  without  looklnir.  '-Tn,"  say  they,  "comcB  from  Stson  and  Onthie 
vorrfa,  which  signify  action,  rlfpct,  tormlnatlon,  to  act,  &e."—Xurnijfit  Oram.,  Sro,  p,  JSS;  Fi^k'»,  ^Vhat 
an  admirable  expUniitInn  In  thlal  and  how  prettily  tho  groat  Compiler  say*  on  the  next  leaf :  "  Ktymolofn-, 
when  tt  If  Rulded  by  jurfjTmefit,  and  [when]  proper  limitii  kto  set  to  It,  certainly  merits  grcfit  atlentkm!" — 76., 
p.  135.  Aeeordlni;  to  his  own  express  rules  for  Interpreting  "  a  aubclantlTo  withotU  annartiele  to  limit  it."  tind 
tho  "  rplsllTe  pronoun  with  a  comma  b^or9  it,"  he  must  have  meant,  that  "  to  eomcs  from  8»xon  at<d  Gothic 
words"  tf/  tverj  Mtrt.  and  that  the  word*  <if  (Asm  (too  lartmtatjet  "  Elf;nlfy  action,  eifect  Icnnlnstlon,  to  »ct,  Ac" 
The  Uttrr  asnortlon  !■  tme  cnongh ;  but,  conwming  the  former,  a  man  of  sense  may  demur.  Nor  do  I  sue  how 
It  is  poarible  not  to  despise  mth  etymologr,  bo  the  Interpretation  of  the  words  what  tt  may.  For,  If  to  means 
aeOoH  or  ta  aet,  then  our  Uttla  Inllnltlre  pbraaa,  ta  be,  most  mean,  action  ba,  or  (o  art  and  what  la  this,  bttt 
Boamwer 
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to  gfre  the  B%hteBt  hint  OMoendng  the  derivation  of  to." — Ibid.  But,  cerloinly,  of  bis  adverb 
TO,  JohDsou  ^ves  this  bint:  "  TO,  Saxon ;  ie,  Dutch."  And  Webster,  wlio  calls  it  not  an  adverb, 
but  a  preposilioD,  gives  the  same  hint  of  tlie  source  from  which  it  comes  to  us.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  it  is  otymologically  tho  old  Saiou  preposition  to— which,  truly,  it  is — ^tho  very  samo 
word  tbut,  lor  a  thousand  years  or  more,  has  been  used  before  nouns  odA  proDouua  to  govern  tlie 
dtjective  case.  Touke  lumself  duca  not  deny  this ;  bu^  conceiving  that  almost  all  partidesj 
whetlier  English  or  any  otlier,  con  tw  traced  back  to  audcnt  verbs  or  nouni^  he  hunts  for  tho 
root  of  tills,  in  a  remoter  region,  where  he  pretends  to  find  that  to  has  the  same  oiigin  ascfo;  and 
though  ho  detects  t!io  former  in  a  Gothic  noun,  ho  scruples  not  to  identify  it  with  an  avxQitay 
verb!  Yet  he  elsewhere  expressly  denies,  "that  cmy  words  change  their  nature  by  use,  bo  as  to 
beloQg  sometimos  to  ono  part  of  speech,  cmd  sometimes  to  another." — Div.  of  Fur.,  Vol.  i,  p.  68. 

Obs.  4. — From  this,  the  fiur  inference  is,  that  he  will  have  botli  to  and  do  to  lx>  "  noma  ivb- 
atanUvt"  still  I  "  Do  (ttie  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  has  Iiecn  called)  is  derived  from  the  same  root^ 
and  is  indeed  the  some  word  as  to." — Ib^  Vol  i,  p.  290.  "Since  poom  means  commmamaU  or 
beginaing,  to  must  mean  end  or  fermuiation."— /&.,  i,  283.  "  The  prcpo^Uon  to  (in  Dutch  written 
TOB  and  TOT,  a  UtUe  ncam-  to  the  original)  is  the  Gothic  substantive  T^nl  or  TiinJtTS,  L  e. 
act,  effed,  remit,  rnimmmcUion.  Whicli  Qothic  eubstantivo  is  indeed  itself  no  other  than  the  past 
partiriple  of  the  verb  T|V.'np(iN,  agere.  And  what  is  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  finiAed." — Ih., 
i,  285.  Xo  wonder  that  Johnson,  Skinner,  and  Junius,  gave  no  hint  of  ihia  derivation:  it  is  not 
worth  tho  ink  it  takes,  if  it  cannot  bo  made  more  sure.  But  in  ehowing  its  bearing  on  the  verb, 
the  author  not  unjustly  complains  of  our  grammariaDS,  that,  "Of  all  tlio  points  which  they 
endeavour  to  shuffle  over,  there  is  none  tn  wliidt  Hkj  do  it  more  gnxsly  than  in  this  of  the 
infinitive."— /&.,  i,  287. 

Qua  5. — Many  ore  content  to  call  tlio  word  to  aprejix,  aparticle,  a  liUle  Kord,  a  sign  offhe  in- 
fiiiitive,  a  pari  of  Ote  infiniiive,  a  part  of  ilte  ctrb,  and  the  hkc,  without  tcliing  us  whence  it  comei^ 
how  it  diSl-rs  from  the  preposition  to,  or  to  what  part  of  speech  it  belongs.  It  certainly  is  not 
v/hat  we  usually  call  a  prejiz,  becauso  wo  never  join  it  to  tbo  verb ;  yet  there  are  three  iostonccs 
in  which  it  becomes  Bucb,  beforo  a  noon :  viz.,  to^y,  to-night,  totnorrow.  If  it  is  a  "partide,'* 
so  is  any  other  prepodtion,  as  well  as  every  small  and  invariable  word.  If  ft  is  a  "  UtUe  uxm^" 
the  whole  tngneas  <^  a  prepositim  is  unquesticnably  found  in  it;  and  no  "word"  Is  so  small  but 
that  it  must  belong  to  some  one  of  the  ten  dasses  called  parts  of  speech.  If  it  Is  a  "sign  of  the 
infinUive,"  because  it  is  used  before  no  other  mood ;  bo  is  it  a  sign  of  the  objeetive  ease,  or  of  what 
in  Latin  is  called  tho  dative,  because  it  precedes  no  other  esse.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  "pari 
eif  tlie  infimiive,'"  or  a  "pari  of  the  wer&,"  it  is  certiunly  no  necessary  part  ctt  eithw ;  becauso  there 
is  no  verb  whicli  may  not,  in  several  dificrent  ways,  be  properly  used  in  the  infinitive  without 
it.  Bat  if  it  b3  a  part  of  the  infinitive,  it  must  bo  a  verb,  and  ought  to  be  dassod  with  tho 
auxUiaries.  Dr.  Asli  ncoordingly  placed  it  among  Uie  auxiliaries ;  but  he  says,  (inaccurately, 
however,)  "  The  auxiliaiy  sign  seems  to  have  tho  nature  of  advert." — GrammaUcai  Jnstitutea, 
p.  33,  "Tlie  aoxdiaiy  [signs]  arc,  to,  do,  did,  have,  had,  shaU,  wiO,  may,  can,  imtst,  might,**  &c. 
—■lb.,  p.  31. 

Obs.  6. — It  is  clear,  ns  I  h.ivo  already  Ehown,  that  the  word  to  may  bo  a  sign  of  tho  infinitive, 
and  yet  not  be  a  part  of  it.  Dr.  Ash  Ru^iposes,  it  may  oven  bo  a  port  of  the  mood,  and  yet  not  bo 
a  part  of  the  vsrb.  How  tlii^  con  be,  I  ii(;o  nut,  unless  tlio  mood  consi-sts  iu  something  else  than 
citlier  the  form  or  tho  parts  of  the  verb.  This  grammarian  saye^  "  In  parsing,  every  word  sliould 
be  considered  as  a  dis^ict  part  of  speech :  for  though  two  or  more  words  may  be  mdted  to  fonu  a 
inode,  a  tonae,  or  a  comparison ;  yet  it  seems  quite  improper  to  unite  two  or  moro  words  to  make 
a  noun,  a  verb,  an  adjective,  &c." — Oram.  last.,  p.  28.  All  tho  auxiliaries,  therefore,  and  tbo 
particlo  to  among  them,  ho  parses  Eoparately ;  but  ho  follows  not  his  own  advice,  to  moke  them 
distinct  parts  of  speech ;  for  he  caUs  them  tilt  signs  only,  and  signs  are  not  one  of  bis  ten  parts 
of  fiiwcch.  And  tho  participle  too,  wMch  is  one  of  the  ten,  and  which  ho  declarca  to  be  no 
pan  of  the  verb,"  ho  parses  separately ;  calling  it  n  verb,  and  not  a  participle,  as  olten  as  it 
accompanies  any  of  lii3  auxiliary  Kgn&  Tliia  is  certainly  a  greater  impropnety  than  there  can 
ba  in  supposing  nn  auxiliary  and  a  parUdple  to  constitute  n  verb ;  for  the  mood  and  tense  aro  the 
properties  of  the  compound,  and  ought  not  to  bo  ascribed  to  tho  principal  term  only.  Kot  su 
with  tho  proportion  to  before  tlio  infinitive^  ai^  more  than  with  tho  conjunction  if  before  the  sub* 
junctlvo.  These  may  well  be  p£U3cd  as  ecporato  parts  of  epeeeh ;  for  these  moods  are  sometimes 
formed,  and  aro  completely  disUnguished  in  each  of  their  tenses,  witliout  the  oddity  of  these 

Oua  7. — Aftor  a  carefal  examination  of  what  otliera  Iiavo  taught  respecting  this  disputed  point 
iu  gramm;ir,  I  havo  given,  i'.i  the  preceding  rule,  tiiat  explanaticm  which  I  courader  to  be  tho 
luost  correct  and  tho  moft  umple,  and  also  as  well  authorized  as  any.  Who  first  parsed  tho  in- 
Cuitivo  in  tliis  manner,  I  know  not ;  probably  those  who  first  called  tiic  n  preposition ;  among 
whom  wero  Lowth  and  the  author  0£  the  old  British  Grammar.  Tho  doctrine  did  not  originate 
with  me,  or  with  Gomly.  or  with  any  American  author.  In  Coar's  English  (zrammar,  publislied 
m  London  in  179C,  tho  phra-so  to  trample  la  parsed  thus:  "  lb — A  preposition,  servin^r  ibr  a  sign 
of  tho  infinitive  nioori  to  t\\r<  verb  TVampJe — A  verb  neuter,  infinitive  mood,  present  tcuse,  goV' 
irned  by  Uie  prey-ositi-ni  to  before  it.  Bule.  Tbe  preposition  io  before  a  verb,  is  tho  sign  of  the 
infinitive  mood."  See  tlio  wwk,  p.  2G'j.  This  was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  speaks  of  his 
"long  haldt  of  teodiing  the  Lntin  Toogue,"  and  who  was  certain^  partial  enough  to  tiie  principles 
of  Latin  grammar,  sbce  be  ad<^ts  in  English  the  whole  detail  of  Latin  cases. 
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Ona  8.— In  Fisher's  Kij^isli  Granunar,  London,  1600,  (of  Tvhicb  there  liod  been  many  earlier 
edUIoDS,)  we  find  the  following  nilo  at  syntax.:  "  When  two  principal  Vtrbe  ocHne  togetiier,  tbo 
latter  of  them  oxpresses  an  unlimited  SensOj  with  the  Preposition  io  beTore  it;  aa  he  loved  to  team; 
J  chuse  to  dance:  and  is  called  the  infiniiive  Verb,  which  may  ako  follow  a  Name  or  Quality ;  aa, 
a  Tme  to  sing ;  a  Book  deligMful  to  r&id."  That  this  author  supposed  the  inSnitivo  to  be  governed 
by  to,  and  not  by  the  preceding  verb,  noun,  or  adjective,  is  plain  from  the  following  note,  which 
he  ^ves  in  hia  margin :  "  The  Scholar  will  best  tindcrstand  this,  by  being  told  that  ivfiniie  or  <n- 
variable  Verba,  having  neither  Number,  Perron,  nor  Nominative  Word  belonging  to  them,  are 
known  or  goveraei  by  the  H-epoaHion  to  coming  before  them.  The  ^n  to  is  otten  understood ;  as, 
Bid  Robert  and  hia  company  (io)  tarry."— fbAar**  Kea  Gratn.,  p.  9fi. 

Obs.  9. — ^The  forms  paremg,  and  also  the  nilea,  which  are  giv^n  in  the  early  English  gram- 
mars, are  so  very  defective,  that  it  is  often  Impoeuble  to  eay  potitively,  what  their  authors  did,'  or 
did  not,  intend  to  teatdL  Dr.  Lowth'tj  specimen  of  "  grammatical  resolution"  contains  four  infini- 
tivea.  In  his  explanation  of  the  first,  the  preposition  and  verb  are  parsed  separately,  aa 
above ;  except  that  he  says  nothing  about  government  In  hia  account  of  the  other  three,  the 
two  words  are  taken  together,  and  called  &  "  verb,  in  the  inflnitiTe  mode."  £ut  as  he  elsewhere 
cnllB  tiio  paitide  Io  a  prepooitkMi,  koA  nowhere  fp^es  of  any  tiling  else  as  governing  the  infinitive, 
it  seems  air  to  infer,  that  he  concMved  the  verb  to  be  the  regimen  of  this  preposition.*  If  audi 
was  his  idea,  we  have  the  learned  Doctor's  autluvi^  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  professed  admi- 
rers and  copyists.  Of  these,  Lmdley  Murray  ia  doubtless  the  most  f^ous.  But  Murray's  twelfth 
rule  of  syntax,  while  it  expressly  calls  to  before  the  infinitive  a  prqiositiott,  absurdly  takes  away 
from  it  this  regimen,  and  leaves  us  a  preposition  that  goverma  nothing,  and  has  apparently  nothing 
to  do  with  the  r^ion  of  the  tenns  between  which  it  occurs, 

Osa  10. — Many  later  granmiananB,  perceiving  the  absardi^  of  calling  io  bcfbre  the  Infinitive  a 
pr^aition  without  supposii^  it  to  govern  the  verb,  have  atodiously  aT(^cd  this  name ;  and  baro 
cither  made  the  "l(fttiti'or(f"a8apemnmenuypart  of  speech,  or  treated  it  as  no  part  of  speech  at 
all  Amoag  these,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  Allen,  Lennio,  Bi^lion^  Alger,  Guy,  Churchill,  Hiley, 
Hotting,  Mulligan,  Spencer,  and  Wells.  Except  Comly,  the  numerous  modifiers  of  MurniyV  Gmm- 
mar  ore  ncme  of  th«n  more  consistent,  on  tliis  point,  than  was  Mturay  himself.  Such  of  them  as  do 
nottbllow  bim  literally,  cither  deny,  or  forbear  to  afflrm,  that  to  before  a  verb  is  a  }>reposi'fi't)n and 
consequently  either  tell  us  not  what  it  ia,  or  tell  usfaJsely;  somo  coHing  it  "a  pari  of  the  verb," 
while  they  nuthcr  jom  it  to  the  verb  as  a  prefix  nor  include  it  among  tbo  auxiliaries.  Thus 
Eirkham:  "  3b  isiuDt  a  preposition  when  jbtneif  to  a  vcrbin  this  mood;  ^-an,  to  ride,  io  rule;  hut 
it  ahoold  be  parsed  wUh  the  verb,  and  as  a  part  of  it." — Oram.  &t  JF^mOiar  Led.,  p.  137.   Bo  B. 

C.  &nith:  "  This  littlo  word  to  when  used  before  verbs  in  this  manner,  is  not  a  preposition,  but 
fbrms  a  part  of  the  verb,  and,  in  parsing,  ^ould  bo  so  considered." — Productive  Gram.,  p.  65. 
How  can  that  be  "apart  of  the  verb,"  which  is  atoord  u£od  before  it?  or  how  is  to  "jomed  to 
the  verb,"  or  made  a  part  of  it,  in  the  phrase,  "to  ride?"  But  Smith  does  not  abide  by  his  own 
doctrine ;  for,  in  an  other  part  of  his  book,  ho  adopts  the  phraseology  of  Murray,  and  makes  io  a 
preposdtion;  saying,  "Iho  pnpemtiomo,  tliough  generally  used  befioe  the  latter  verb,  is  somc- 
timea  properly  omitted;  oa,  'Iheard  hhn  say  it;'  instead  of'fo  say  It.'" — ProdudKe  Gram.,  p. 
156.   See  Mvrrag'a  Rule  12th. 

Obs.  1L — Most  Englisli  grammarians  have  considered  the  word  to  as  a  part  cf  Uic  infinitive,  a 
part  of  the  verb  ;  and,  like  iho  teachers  of  Latin,  have  referred  the  government  of  this  mood  to  a 
preceding  verb.  But  tho  role  which  they  give,  is  partial,  and  often  inapplicable ;  and  their  ex- 
ceptions to  it,  or'tho  heterc^neoua  parts  into  whi(ji  some  oi  them  divide  it,  are  both  numerous 
and  puzzling.  They  teach  that  at  least  half  of  tlio  ten  different  parts  of  speed)  "JreqvenUg  gov- 
ern the  infinitive : "  if  so,  there  should  bo  a  distinct  rule  fbr  each ;  for  why  should  the  government 
ot  one  part  of  speech  bo  mode  en  exception  to  that  of  an  other?  and,  if  this  be  done,  with  re- 
spect to  the  infinitive,  why  not  also  with  retspGct  to  tho  objective  case  ?  In  all  instances  to  which 
their  rule  is  applicable,  the  rule  which  I  have  given,  amounts  to  the  some  thing;  and  it  obviates 
the  necessity  for  their  numerous  exceptions,  and  the  embarrassment  arising  from  other  construc- 
tions of  tho  infinitive  not  notioed  in  them.  Why  then  is  the  simplest  solution  imaginable  still  so 
frequently  rcgected  for  so  much  complexity  and  inconsistency  ?  Or  how  cnn  tho  more  common 
rule  in  question  be  suitable  for  a  child,  if  its  applicability  depends  on  a  relation  between  the  two 
verbs,  wbteh  the  preposition  to  sometimes  expresses  and  sometimes  docs  not  ? 

Obs.  13. — ji3X  BuUiorH  admit  that  in  some  iostanceSt  the  sign  to  is  "supcrtluocs  and  Improper," 
tho  constmctioa  and  government  appearing  complete  without  it;  and  Uip  "  Rev.  Peter  Bullions, 

D.  D.,  Frofoflsor  of  lAnguagea  in  the  Albany  Academy,"  baa  recently  published  a  gmnmar,  in 

"  Po,  from  tlio  folWinB  Innpt^  of  throo  nuxfcm  authon,  o^ie  oannot  bat  infor,  that  they  would  pane  tho. 
Terb  OM  gortmed  Ipi  Hut  preponitiov ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  tlmt  they  anywhere  exprewly  aay  m  s 

(1,>  "The  InflnitiTe  is  tho  form  of  the  mippIenieiiUil  Tcrb  that  alwaya  bu,  ot  admits,  tbeprmuMon  to  before 
It:  as,  to  tnore.  Itu  general  character  ta  to  represent  tho  actloD  In  prospect,  or  to  do;  or  In  nbvgpiet,  u  to  haxe 
done.  Ak  a  verb,  it  alpiiflrfl  Co  the  action ;  and  aa  object  of  Ae  vrepotittum  to,  It  Rtondn  In  the  place  of  a 
nonn  fbr  the  doing  ot  it  The  InflniUve  Terb  and  Its  prefix  to  we  used  much  like  a  preposltiaii  and  iU  nonn  ob- 
ject"—J'eIcA'*  Comprtheruire  Oram,,  p.  62. 

(^.)  *'  Tbi!  Rctlon  or  other  signification  of  a  verb  may  be  expreMed  In  iti  wideat  and  moat  fceneral  hdm,  with- 
out any  limtbitloa  by  a  percon  or  agent,  bat  mtrely  aa  the  end  or  purpone  of  aome  otber  action,  atate  of  being, 
qanltty,  or  thing;  !t(».  fmm  this  waat  of  llmltstlon,  aald  to  be  Id  the  /n/IniHre  modf;  and  la  expreued  by  tba 
Terb  wiih  tho  jTnKMiMon  to  before  it.  to  denote  OiSa  relation nf  end  or pmpoae;  aa,  '  He  came  to  me  me;  "nw 
man  Is  not  fit  (o  die ;'    '  It  waa  not  rli^t  for  him  to  do  thus.'  "—Dr.  8.  Wmber*»  Eai^eh  Oram.,  p.  SO. 

0.)  "R0I.K8.  ATerblntfaelaftidtiva  Hode,totA«o(tM<tf  thepc^orittoBTOieqniiaaornDdi^^ 
«.  r.  dorCs  ProMeal  Gnm.,  p.  IST. 
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which  lio  adopts  the  common  rule,  "  One  verb  gomns  anoUter  in  tlie  inQnitive  mood ;  as,  /  deam 
to  learn;''  and  then  remarka,  "The  infinitive  after  a  verb  is  governed  hy  it  OTUy  when  tfa  attrAuie 
expreaaed  hy  Ok  it^nUiw  u  either  Ou  m^'ed  or  [lAe]  object  of  the  other  wrb.  In  such  cxpressioDS 
as  ■  /  rewl  to  learn,^  the  infliutive  ia  not  governed  oj  'I  read,'  but  depends  on  the  pluaae  '  in  order 
to'  underi4tooU.'' — BaUiona'e  Prin.of  R.  Gram^  p.  110.  But,  "I read  '  in  order  W  to  leom,"  is  not 
Engiiah ;  though  it  might  be,  if  eiUier  to  were  any  thing  else  than  a  preposition :  as,  "  \ow  to 
ft)  leom  your  leason."  This  broad  exception,  therefore,  which  ombracos  well-uigh  half  the  in- 
finitives in  tho  language,  though  it  contuns  8(«no  obvious  truth,  ia  both  carelessly  stated,  and 
badly  rcaolved.  The  singlo  particlo  to  ia  quite  aotBcient,  both  to  govern  the  iuflnitive,  and  to 
canuoct  it  to  any  antecedent  term  which  can  make  sense  with  such  on  adjunct.  But,  in  fact,  the 
reverend  autlior  must  have  meant  to  use  the  "  Httie  word"  but  onco ;  and  also  to  deny  that  it  is 
a  prepualtion ;  iur  he  elsewhere  says  expressly,  though,  beyond  question,  erroneously,  "  A  prep- 
ositioa  should  never  be  used  heSore  the  infinitive" — Jh.,  p.  92.  And  be  also  says,  "  Hie  InfiKt- 
iive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a  general  manner,  without  distlnctton  of  number,  pmon,  or  time, 
and  commonly  has  to  before  it" — lb.,  Second  Edition,  p.  35.  Now  if  to  Is  ''before^'  tho  mood,  tt 
is  certainly  not  apart  of  it  And  ogam,  if  tlus  mood  bad  no  disUnction  of  ^'tivie,"  our  author's 
two  tenses  of  it,  and  his  own  two  special  rules  for  their  application,  would  bo  as  absurd  as  is  his 
notion  of  its  government    &>o  his  06*.  6  and  7,  *6.,  p.  124. 

Ods.  13. — Richard  Ililcy,  tor>,  a  grammarian  of  perliaps  moro  merit,  is  equally  fitulty  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  inflnitive  mood.  In  tho  flrst  place,  he  absurdly  sayi^  "to  b^fixre  theinfiaUae 
mood,  is  consdored  as  fbrmiug  part  of  the  verb ;  but  in  every  other  sitoiatlon  it  Is  a  preposition." — 
W^y's  Gram.,  Third  Edition,  p.  23.  To  teach  that  a  "part  of  the  verb"  stands  "  b^ore  the  mood,^ 
is  an  absurdity  manifestly  greater,  than  the  very  opposite  notion  of  Br.  Aeh,  that  what  is  no<  o 
part  ofOie  verb,  may  yet  be  included  in  the  mood.  There  is  no  ncedof  either  of  these  false  supposi- 
tioos;  or  of  tha  suggestion,  doubly  false,  that  ft>  "in  every  other  situation,  is  a  prepositioa." 
Wiiat  does  preposition  mean  ?  Is  to  a  preposition  when  it  is  placed  after  a  verb,  and  not  a  prep- 
o«tion  when  it  is  placed  before  it  ?  For  example :  "  I  rise  to  shut  to  the  door." — See  LuJ^  xiii,  26. 

Oils.  14 — In  his  syntax,  ttiia  author  further  says,  "  When  two  verbs  come  together,  the  latter 
must  be  in  the  ii^itive  mood,  mhen  it  denotes  the  o^'ecf  of  the  Ibimer;  ai^  'Study  to  improve."^ 
This  is  hia  BiUe.  Xow  look  at  his  A'ofes.  "  1.  When  the  latter  verb  does  not  exprm  tho  ohject, 
hut  the  eiuii  or  Bomothing  remote,  the  word  for,  or  the  words  t'n  order  to,  are  understood;  aa,  'I 
read  to  learn;'  that  is,  'I  read  fur  to  loam,'  or,  'in  order  [to]  to  leani,'  The  word  for,  however, 
is  never,  in  such  instances,  expressed  in  good  language,  2.  Tho  infinitive  is  frequently  governed 
by  adjectives,  substantives,  and  participles;  bnt  in  this  inetavce  also,  a  preposition  is  understood, 
though  never  expressed;  as,  '£agcr  to  leamf  tliat  is,  'eager  far  to  learn;'  or,  '/or  learning;'  'A 
desire  to  improve;'  that  is,  '/>r  to  improve.'" — Uiley's  Gram.,  p.  89.  Hero  we  see  tho  origin  rf 
some  of  BuUlons'a  blonders.  Jb  is  sosmallawcHtl,  it  ehpa  through  thefln^ra  of  these  genticmon. 
Worcts  utterly  ncodlosa,  and  wc-rssthan  needless,  they  foist  into  our  language,  in  instances  beyond 
number,  to  explain  infinitives  that  occur  at  almost  every  breath.  Their  students  must  see  that, 
"Iread  to  learn,"  and,  "  /  study  to  improve,"  with  countless  other  examples  of  either  sort,  are 
very  different  constnctions,  and  not  to  be  parsed  by  tlic  same  rulol  And  here  tho  only  govern- 
ment of  tho  infinitive  which  liilcy  affirms,  ia  immediately  contradicted  by  the  suppositioa  of  a 
nsodlesa/ir  "understood." 

Obs.  13.— In  all  such  exomfdca  as,  "I  read  to  laim,'" — "J  cftrfi-e  to  leam," — "Some  etdto 
Iwe," — "  Soma  Um  to  eat," — "  She  sings  to  cft«er  Iiiin," — "  I  eome  to  aid  you," — "  1  go  to  prepan 
a  {dace  fix  yoo," — the  action  and  its  purpose  aro  connected  by  tho  word  to;  and  if;  in  llio  count- 
less instances  (^this  kind,  tho  former  verbs  do  not  govern  tho  latter,  it  is  not  because  tho  phrase- 
ology ia  elliptical,  or  ever  was  elliptical,*  but  because  in  no  case  ia  there  any  such  government, 
except  in  the  construction  of  those  vertiis  which  take  tho  inQnitive  after  them  without  the  prepod- 
tion  (o.  Professor  Bullions  will  have  the  infhutivo  to  bo  governed  by  a  finite  verb,  "  when  tho 
aOribute  es^reaeed  by  the  ir^^itive  is  the  atdyect  of  the  other  verb."  An  infinitive  may  bo  made  the 
eubjaci  of  a  finite  Torb;  but  this  grammarian  baa  mistaken  the  establislMd  meaning  of  sidgect,  oa 
well  as  of  attrifmit,  and  therefiwo  written  non80tw&  Dr.  Johnson  deflnes  hia  adverb  to,  "  A  par- 
ticle coming  between  two  verbs,  and  noting  the  second  as  the  object  of  the  first"  But  of  all  the 
words  which,  according  to  my  opponents  and  their  oracles,  govern  the  infinitive,  probably  not 
more  than  a  quarter  ore  su<^  verbs  as  usually  hose  an  oi^ect  after  them.  Where  then  is  the  pro- 
priety of  their  notion  of  infinitive  gOTCRuneatT  And  what  advantage  has  it,  evmi  where  it  la 
least  objectionable  7 

Ob&  16. — ^Take  fiir  an  example  of  this  cootraat  the  terms,  "  Strive  to  enter  in — many  will  seek 
to  enter  in."— -Luke,  liii,  24.  Wh^  should  it  be  thought  more  eligible  to  say,  that  tho  vertj 
'strive  or  wilt  seek  governs  tho  infinitive  verb  to  enter;  than  to  aay,  that  to  ia  a  preposition,  show- 
ing the  relation  between  strive  and  enter,  or  between  wtU  aeek  and  enter,  and  governing  the  latter 
verb?   (See  the  exact  and  only  ncedfhl  form  for  parsing  a»y  such  t^rm,  in  tho  Tioelftk  Praxis  of 

*  RofaBNatUn^,  A.  M..  >  gmninarlia  of  aome  skill,  nippnars  that  In  nil  such  wntcn^^fl  thpro  ■wtis  "fm-iciitl^ 
aadlipala,  not  of  the  phnso  "inimlerto,"  but  of  the  prcpratitlon  f-r.  Ud  enjs,  "  CoiHd'lerini;  tliis  m«dB  aa 
merelr  a  ttrbat  noun.  It  ni%bt  be  obMrred,  thnt  the  tnflnltlve,  when  It  expressRB  the  olijert.  ia  ffovern^  by  a 
trntulttee  verb ;  and,  when  It  expreasoa  the  final  emtm,  1b  pirenwd  by  an  intrannitive  vprb.  on  AUCiraTLr,  bt  a 
PBETOsiTrox  TjKDBBSTOoii.  Of  the  formnr  kind—'  fae  learns  to  read.'  Of  the  latter—'  be  reada  tn  learn,'  i.  e. 
'/or  to  learn,'"— Procrtwi  Oram.,  p,  101.  If  /or  waa  anciently  nnderatood  In  example*  of  tlila  wrt.  It  Is 
undoratood  now,  «nd  to  a  still  fireater  extenr :  bemuae  we  do  not  now  Inaert  tho  word  /or,  as  our  nnc4>Ktor)<  some- 
tinea  dUi  oDd  an  ollifab  oan  DO  othtfwiw  STOW  obacdete,  than  by  »  ooattnuat  om  of  what  was  once  occadooallj' 
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tiiia  work.)  Xooe,  I  {wesume,  wUI  dcnv,  tli&t  in  tlio  Greek  or  the  Latin  of  thcso  pLrasce,  tbo 
finite  TCriis  govern  the  ioliiiitive ;  or  that,  in  the  French,  the  iofioitive  etitrer  is  governed  Hret  by 
one  preposttioD,  and  then  by  an  other.    "  Coaiendite  iidTore — mvUi  queermt  intrare." — Uontanun. 

Kiifinx-z-TOua  d'  entrer — plusieurs  cberchcront  A  y  enlrer." — lYtnck  Bibk.  In  my  opinion,  to 
li- 1')^  a  verb  is  as  fairly  a  preposition  oa  the  French  deoT  d;  and  it  is  Ilio  niulu  design  of  thc&o 
«' ■scTvationa,  while  they  candidly  show  tlio  reader  what  others  teach,  to  prove  it  so.  The  only 
i.in.«tniction  which  makes  it  any  thing  else,  is  that  ^hich  puts  it  after  a  verb  or  a  participle,  in 
i!tc  sense  of  on  adverbial  Hupplcmont ;  as.  "The  infernal  idol  is  bowed  down  to." — Herald  of  {Yee- 
'n.  "Going  to  and  //-o.'' — Bdfle.  "At  length  ho  camo  to.'' — "Tell  him  to  heave  to." — "Ho 
r.-.!i  rauly  to  aet  to."  With  singular  absordness  opmion,  some  grammariani  call  to  a  prqwn^ 
tii/n,  vhcn  it  Uiua  foUows  a  verb  and  goveras  nothing;,  who  rcsolotely  deny  it  that  name,  when 
it  ^-.n-cftfef  the  verb,  and  requires  UtoieinGte  mfinilive  mood,  as  in  the  last  two  examples.  Kow, 
if  tills  is  not  goveruTneni,  what  is?  And  if  to,  witiiout  gDvemmeDt,  U  not  an  adveri>,  what  is? 
Otjf,  2d  on  the  Lisi  of  Prepositions. 
Oss.  17. — The  inQDitivo  thus  admits  a  simpler  solution  in  English,  than  in  most  other  lon- 
ga^?n) ;  because  wo  less  fVcquently  use  it  without  a  preposition,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  allow  any 
Tikript^  in  this  connecting  and  goreniinif  particle.  And  yet  in  no  other  language  has  its  con- 
itiDctioQ  given  rise  to  a  tenth  ^ut  of  timt  variety  Of  absurd  opinions,  which  tlio  defender  of  its 
tme  syntax  must  refute  in  ours.  In  French,  tho  inSnitive,  though  frequently  placed  In  immedlato 
dppendmce  on  an  other  verb,  may  also  bo  governed  by  several  diSerent  prepositions,  (as,  d,  de, 
j»Mr,  sons;  apria,)  according  to  tho  eenso.*  In  Spanish  and  Italian,  the  construction  is  similar, 
la  Latin  and  Greek,  tho  infinitive  is,  for  tbo  moat  part,  immediately  dependent  on  an  other  verb. 
But,  accOTding  to  the  grammars,  it  may  stand  for  a  noun,  in  all  tho  six  oases;  and  many  haro 
called  it  an  indecHmdile  noun.  See  the  Port-Hoyal  Latin  and  Greek  grammars;  in  -which  several 
peculiar  cCHistructions  of  tlto  inlinitivo  are  referred  to  the  government  of  a  preposition — construc- 
lions  that  oocur  frequently  in  Oreck,  and  sometimes  even  in  Latin. 

Obs.  is. — It  is  Ihmi  an  improper  extension  of  tlio  principles  of  these  "  learned  langnages"  toour^ 
tbat  much  of  the  false  teaching  which  has  so  greatly  and  so  long  embamtssed  this  [urt  of  English 
(.'Tasiaiar,  lias  been,  and  continues  to  be,  derived.  A  late  author,  who  suppost'S  e^-err  infinitive 
tu  bo  virtnally  a  noun,  and  who  thinks  he  finds  in  ours  aU  the  cases  of  on  English  noun,  not  ex- 
ccptingthe  possopsive,  gives  the  (bilowinp  nccount  of  its  origin  and  nature;  '"This  mood,  with 
vimaet  all  its  properties  and  uses,  has  been  adopted  into  our  language  from  the  ancient  Greek  and 
I^din  toi^iucs.  *  *  *  Tlio  definite  article  tu  [,]  the,  which  they  [tlio  Gre<  ks]  used  before  tho 
iTiSnitivc,  to  mark,  in  an  rspcdal  manner,  its  nature  of  a  Bubstantivc^  ia  evidently  the  same  teord 
t!i.itwo  use  before  our  infinitive;  thu.",  'to  write,'  signifies  the  writing;  that  is,  the  action  of 
v.ntiag; — and  when  a  verb  governs  an  infinitive,  it  only  governs  it  aa  in  the  objective  case," — 
yarn's  English  Parser,  p.  83.  But  who  will  believe,  that  our  old  Saxon  ancestors  borrowed 
Gmek  or  Latin  what  is  now  our  construction  of  the  very  rtx)i  of  tho  English  verb,  when,  in 
i.li  liktEhood,  they  could  not  road  a  word  in  either  of  those  lai:^;aagc8,  or  scarcely  knew  the  let- 
t-iB  in  their  own,  and  while  it  is  plain  that  they  took  not  thcnoo  oven  the  inflection  of  a  eingk 
Iranch  of  any  verb  whatever  ? 

Ons.  19, — Tho  particle  to,  being  a  very  common  preposition  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  has  been 
goncrrJly  ii.wd  before  the  English  infinitive,  over  since  tlie  English  language,  or  any  thing  Uke  it, 
existfd.  And  it  has  always  governed  the  verb,  not  indeed  "  as  in  the  objective  case,"  for  no  verb 
is  tTp-er  declined  by  cases,  but  simply  as  the  infinitive  viood.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  tho 
Oo^Os,  whidi  was  made  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  infinitive  mood  is  sometimes  ex* 
prc^s>:d  iu  this  manner,  and  sometimes  by  tho  termination  an  without  tho  preposition.  Dr.  John- 
onis  History  of  tbo  English  Language,  prefixed  to  his  large  Dictionary,  contains,  of  this  version, 
and  of  Wickliffit'ai,  the  whcdc  of  the  fliat  dinpter  of  Luko ;  except  thftt  the  latter  omits  the  first 
four  verses,  so  tliat  the  numbers  fbr  re£.-rcncc  do  no$  correspond.  Patting,  fbr  convetdence,  Eng- 
li^  characters  for  the  Saxon,  I  shall  dto  bete  three  examples  fW>m  each ;  and  these,  if  he  wiU, 
ttio  reader  may  oompare  with  tho  19th,  tho  Tltb,  and  the  T9th  verse,  in  our  common  Bible. 
^.ixo>' ;  "  And  ie  eom  asend  with  the  tpreean.  and  Haa  this  bodiaiC — Ltuxt,  i,  19.  Wickliffe  ; 
"And  Y  am  sent  to  theo  to  tptke  and  to  eimtg^ae  to  thee  theee  thingia"— XuA^  i,  16.  Saxoit: 

*  a.)  "Ia  pr^porillon,  est  nn  mot  IndddhwUe,  viiaS  dmiit  Im  noma.  In  pitmonn,  at  lea  mtAm,  qn'alte 
njir."— "Hw  preporitton  is  an  IndecUDBHfl  word  loued  beforo  the  Bonu,  ptmoniis,  tad  nrto  wUch  It  gtv- 

f^"—Penin'a  Ortmtmar,  p.  IW. 

v.)  "  Erery  verb  placed  ImmedUtdv  after  on  other  verb,  or  after  aprepaaOlttn,  oortt  to  be  pat  In  the  injbd- 
t're;  became  H  ta  then  tbs  rtafmen  of  tne  veil)  or  prepoaldoB  wUch  preoodea."— See  La  Oramviairt  (f«a  Cwom. 

^rirefjj>ar  Girautt  Dii  Vivfv,  p.  TI4. 

The  Amsrlcan  tnHial&tnr  of  the  EleniMito  of  Genoml  Grtiomar,  by  the  Buron  De  Sacy,  li  nAtiirslly  l§d, 
h  riTini: «  veralon  of  hii  aathor*!)  method  of  ftnnlyria,  tn  pkne  the  RnRlUh  inflnltive  mood  estienHallv  us  I  do  j 
cdHng  the  word  f»  a  prcp<^tlon.  and  tho  exponent,  orrfgn,  of  arcfoHow  between  the  verb  which  followii  It, 
wd  Nine  other  word  which  1*  witeepdent  to  It.  ThcB,  in  the  phnse,  "eommanditiff  them  to  use  his  rower," 
b'-ajt,  tlwt  '•  'tu'  [1»  thai  Exponent  of  a  relation  whoae  Antecedent  il  'rommandifuj.'  and  [whose]  ConBcqaent 
[is]  'in*,'"— Fonrfir*"*  De  Sarti.  p.  131.  In  short,  he  exponndii  the  word  to  In  thia  reUHon,  Jiwt  ns  he  doea 
•hen  it  itanda  before  the  oltfective  cn»e.  For  example,  in  the  phraao,  "  belonging  to  him  nlone :  •  to^'  Kxponnnt 
of  M  rdatlon  of  which  the  Antecedent  la  '  beUt^rinn.'  and  the  Conaequont.  *  him  alone.'  " — J6.,  p.  T^O.  My 
alntii>T,,  In  dthn-  caae,  iliffera  from  thia  In  acareely  imy  thinn  else  than  the  ehoiee  "/  words  to  exprera  II- 

It  appexre  thdt,  in  aondrr  dialects  of  the  north  of  Enropo,  the  prepoiiidon  at  has  been  preferred  for  the 
piterninj;  of  ihe  inflnllive :  '•  The  one  of  at  for  to,  as  the  alun  of  the  inflnltive  mode,  is  Norae,  not  Saxon.    It  la 
d"  rf^aur  preflx  in  Iwlandic  Danleh.  Awediaii,  and  Ferolc   It  Jaalao  fonnd  in  tho  northern  dlalccta  of  the 
01dBi^did^«ndlDthe  putkaludblwlof  WcMmnrdMad  at  tba  ptMVit  dar."~Awtv,  en  (A«  AylM 
Soage,  Bvo,  1900,  p.  dft 
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"To  syUcne  liia  foico  luele  gewit  on  liyra  synna  forgyfiicasc" — Lueet,  i,  VTicelute:  '■ 
geve  oc-ienco  of  hc-ellh  to  iiia  puplo  into  rcmiasioun  of  hor  aynnes." — Luk,  i,  tft,  S-vso>':  *■ 
lyUan  tliam  tlio  on,tliy9tnim  und  on  dvathn's  sceado  sittath.  ore  fet  to  gereceatne  on  sblie  WL-g.'— 
Lacefy  i,  70.  Wxckliffe:  "7!>  gtve  light  lo  them  that  sitteti  in  derku'essis,  aad  in  tcbadowe  d 
dccth,  U)  dresse  ouro  f;et  iuto  Iho  wcj'o  cf  jiccs." — £aA,  i,  75.  "In  Anfdo-Saxon,"  8a}-i  It. 
Lathnm,  "the  dative  of  the  iiitlQitivo  verb  CDded  iu  -nne,  ood  waa  preceded  by  tlio  prepoaUun  U: 
OS,  To  luSoaDO  — ac2  am(aidum\-~ti>  loving,  or  to  hve];  To  bierDciiDO  —  (u2  uraufsm  [v.'* 
&itnitit(^,  or  to  burn} ;  To  syllume  — ■  ad  dtmSm  [—  to  giving,  or  feotiw]." — ^//oad-Bw^  p.  'ifO. 

Obs.  20. — Such,  tliCD,  has  ever  been  the  usual  cooBtnictaon  of  the  Eiigii^  infimtive  m»-\- 
and  a  wilder  intsrprctatioa  tliaa  that  wIucU  suppc»es  to  an  article,  and  says,  **  (o  vrite  s^'.i\s 
Ote  writing"  cannot  possibly  bo  put  upou  it  On  this  suppoation,  "I  am  going  io  write  a  Ittt-:.' 
is  a  pure  Greciam;  meaning,  "  I  am  g-oinq  the  writing  a  letter,"  AThich  is  tttier  nemxstf.  An! 
further,  tho  infinitive  in  Greek  and  Lutin,  as  well  as  in  Saxon  and  Englitth,  is  always  in  lart  ^t- 
cmed  as  a  mood,  rather  than  as  a  cate,  notwithstandinp;  that  tho  Greek  article  in  any  of  it?  Jb-ir 
difibront  cases  m^,  in  some  instances,  bo  put  before  it;  for  enm  n-Ith  on  arljdo  before  it  tj] 
Greek  iafloitiTO  uaoally  r^ains  its  re^cn  as  a  verb,  and  is  therefore  not  "a  aiittmHa:.'  a 
noun.  I  am  well  awaro  ihat  soma  learned  critics,  conceiving  that  tlio  essence  of  the  veib  coc5i>ts 
in  predication,  have  plainly  denied  tliat  tlie  ibflnitive  is  a  verb ;  and.  because  it  may  bo  made  ik- 
subjcct  of  a  finite  verb,  or  may  bo  governed  by  a  veri>  or  a  prepomtion,  have  cimscn  to  call  it  -a 
mero  noun  substaDtive."  Amongtheae  is  the  erudite  Richard  Johnson,  who,  with  so  muchatiilirr 
and  lost  labour,  exposed,  in  his  Commentaries,  tho  orrors  and  defects  of  Lily's  GnunmarandodkT?. 
This  author  at^uces  eevoral  reasons  for  his  opinion ;  one  of  vhich  is  the  fidlowio^:  "Tlurdly.  it 
is  Ibond  to  have  a  Pr^xisition  set  before  it,  an  ottier  aure  sign  a  Substavlitx ;  u,  vhd 
prater  loqvi,  ei  ipsum  tnaledicd  et  maligni,  didictV  lAv.  L  45,  p.  8SS.  [That  is,  "He  leaned 
nothing  Utt  to  ep«ak,  end  that  dandermiely  and  maliciously."]  'At  ri  quit  ^bi  bevfieiim  dct. 
nihU  interast  inter  dare  et  accijtere.'  Sonecn,  do  Ben.  1.  6,  c.  10."  [That  is,  "  If  any  oao  bcstoivs  a 
benefit  on  himself;  there  is  no  difference  Mween  give  and  take  ;"* — or,  "  beUceen  beattwing  and  rv 
ceiving."] — Soo  Johnson's  Gram.  Com.,  p.  342.  But  I  deny  that  a  preposition  is  a  "«uro  «gn  cf 
a  substantive."  (Seo  Obs.  2d  on  tho  Prepositions,  and  also  Obs.  1st  on  the  List  of  r^poti- 
tions,  in  tho  tenth  chapter  <^  Etymology.)  And  if  to  appeal  to  philological  authorities,  to  d^-r- 
mine  whether  infinitives  aro  nouns  or  verbs,  there  will  certainly  bo  found  more  toe  tiio  latti? 
nam?,  than  tho  Ibnncr ;  that  is,  more  in  number,  if  not  in  m  i^ht ;  thoa;Hi  it  most  bo  tsca^fsei, 
that  many  of  tho  old  Latin  frrammarisns  did,  oa  Priseian  tells  ua,  consider  tho  inSiiitiTO  a  E'  tn. 
calling  it  Kornen  Vtrbi,  tho  Xamo  of  tho  Verb.f  If  ^yo  appeal  to  reasons,  there  are  more  oLo  rf 
these;— or  at  least  as  many,  and  most  of  tlicm  bettor:  tip,  1.  That  the  infinitive  is  olU-n  trj!:.*i- 
tivo ;  2.  That  it  has  tenses ;  3.  Tliat  it  is  qualified  by  adverbs,  rather  than  by  adjectives ;  4,  Thii 
it  ia  never  doclined  like  a  noun;  6.  That  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  it,  is  not  eotnnictiy 
abstract^  tliou^h  it  may  bo  so  sometimes;  0.  That  in  some  languages  it  ia  0k«  roof  fion  wbiiit 
all  other  parts  cf  tho  verb  oro  derived,  as  it  is  in  En^sh. 

Gas.  21. — So  for  aa  I  know,  it  baa  not  yet  been  denied,  that  to  before  a  partidpie  is  a  prtpoa- 
tion,  or  that  a  preposition  bc-foro  a  participle  governs  it;  though  thero  are  not  a  few  vUoemn- 
cotisly  suppose  that  p.ir:ieipK'S,  by  virtue  of  sudi  government,  are  necessarily  converted  intonoi'.'. 
Ap;ain3t  tiiis  latter  idco,  tliero  are  many  sufilcient  reasons ;  hut  let  them  now  pass,  becaoae  t::.7 
belong  not  hero,  I  am  only  going  to  prove,  in  this  placo,  that  to  before  tho  infinitivo  is  ji^-'f  ft''' 
a  word  as  it  is  before  tho  participle ;  end  this  can  be  done,  call  cither  of  tliem  what  yon  wHl  It 
is  plain,  that  if  tho  infinitivo  and  tho  participle  ore  ever  cqtavaler^t  to  each  other,  ihoearaovwi'' 
b^>ro  them  both  must  needs  bo  equivalent  to  itsdf.   Now  I  imagine  there  oro  sooao  examples  t< 

'  Hare  ia  Alltoral  venloii.  Id  which  two  i'lfinltt*^  eorenieA  br  the  pro|M)dtlcn  baftrcen;  end  ttMf^  ■i><^ 
K  construction  la  uuootumon,  I  know  not  wtiy  tt  ahgiild  bo  tbonglit  Um  kocitiMa  In  iho  quo  Uogumeo  ttuut  tn  tha 
other.  In  nomo  exc^ttve  phruca.  alao.  It  Becais  not  Improper  to  put  the  InHnlUve  after  aomo  ath>erpn|i'^uca 
tbtnto;  M,  "  Wliat  can  aba  do  be/ttdM  BtngV — "What  huabc  done,  eaefjtt  rods  hcraeirr*  Bat  CBBhcipn*- 
■knu.  If  Allowablo,  are  too  □nfrequcnt  tobenodcedinanTgenena  Rule  of  aynt&s.  In  tba  foBowIait  unnile. 
the  wor.l  4^ pr.ntT  eTldently  gorema  the InAnlttre :  " Intemperance  chtimelprizM  oar  dlacoadoaa,  thatknla- 
latcd  to  cmUttorlnntcndftroondlfaie." — Cixghoiati  IIrkald:  Ijittra'ar,  No.  '.'S(t. 

t  This  doctrlns  faoa  boon  Utely  rerlved  In  GnKllah  bf  WilOun  I).  Fowle,  who  quotra  Dr.  Reoa,  Bnux^-c,  IIi-- 
rla,  Traef ,  and  UrotnMe,  aa  hh  antbortUea  Ibr  It.  lie  Is  right  In  auppoabig  tho  t^^lieli  Infiiiltlva  to  l**  fcivr. 
allr  goTomed  by  the  prapoaitkn  to,  but  wrong  in  oalling  It  a  ti«it>t,  or  "  tho  name  of  the  vart>,"  eiecp- 

Cise  bo  uaod  ill  the  wnw  in  vMch  every  verb  may  be  the  name  of  itself,  It  U  an  amr  too.  lo  tapv^ 
U2^e,  '>  that  the  inflnltive  never  laaij  \maga»soTt/eratoaimb}fet  or  nomlBattTej^'  or,  oa  narriahatiu  ikn 
InllaitiTea  "hoM  no  r^armet  ataUto  ptrmnu  or  suMtencM.'*  Sua  AwiVa  Tm*  SmgHA  Omn.,  Art  H 
T4  and  T(k  For  though  the  laflnltiTO  yurb  oam  agrmi  with  a  aaluect  or  nomlaatlTe,  Bke  «  flnUo  rob,  it  nxft 
eonunonly  haa  a  vorj  obrloiui  nflarmee  to  aMaethlBit  which  ia  the  aubjtet  of  the  bein^  action,  or  |<uile*.  rUt' 
Itexpreasea;  ond  thU  reforonoe  Ii  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dUsrem  between  the  inndtlvv  ud  « tioaa  &  s- 
Greene,  iu  a  receat  erommar,  sbmirdly  Mrses  InflnlUvM  "as  imma,"  and  bv  tho  oonmoa  mlM  &r  va-^ 
tboDKUba  beglna  with  calHns  them  vinn.  Thiis:  "OwAmmtO  Co  fra  flMMoAwrf.  Zb  tNoMrriiwi  bi 
regular  |»Mxt'NiTBBs,in£nittve  mode,  pTHent  tense,  and  latisednaa  Hoinr  Ai  (Aer«Mf0»«r;pM<'M'>' 
log  to  RnlB  IL  A  notui  or  prvnom  naed  with  the  eopola  to  form  tbe  smNmta.  most  bein  the  nowmahM 
case."— OnefU**  Gniffi,,  IMS,  p.  9S.  (See  the  Knle,  lb.  p. ».)  This  sntMr  admits,  "^le  seani,HkriL* 
wspoBltion,,ta  perform  the  olBee  of  a  ramiertfes ,-"  but  tbsn  he  hiMtoodr  ImaKbins,  "Tha  Infini^lw  d'/^t 
fnm  tiuprepotAtion  and  tt*  ob}oci,  in  that  the  '  fo"  ia  Us  on^  pr^n^ttan  naed  with  the  vorV  And  ao  pr>- 
dades,  "  The  two  [or  nioreijwts  of  the  inflnlUTe  are  token  together,  and,  tfow  combined,  mav  bai-mM  a  locx 
in  ana  ralnUon."— lat  Edition,  p.  91.  8.  8.  Greene  win  also  have  the  iaflnillve  to  make  the  Tcrb  brf«rr  It 
tra»a«M;  for  he  aaya,  '"Rie  Mly  form  tof  phroael  naed  as  tlradlraCoMaefq^a  bOMiAfM  eertia  Oe  M'>)-'>'''-' 
as,  >  We  Intend  (WhatT)  to  lentw  [t«wn1  to^ayi*  'They  tried  {WItMn  •>  conmii/ thdr  ton:'"— JL.  ^  V^-  ^■u 
nl|ht  as  veil  And  tranaitlvtt  verbs  in  thess  equivalents:  "  nia  aw  parpoat  to  Uan  townto-dsy."— "Tb^^ 
dMwotmdlDMiwwriUwlrftan.'*  OriatUat  ■■TheyHttstarsdtoaoneealthrtrfMn." 
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Buch  equiralenoe;  aa,  "'VThen  tre  are  halritaatoil  to  doing  [or  todB\  any' tiling  vrong,  we  become 
blinded  by  it." —  Tomg  Chri^an,  p.  826.  "  The  lyre,  or  lurp,  was  best  ad^ed  to  aeeompanyiny 
[or  to  accompartif]  their  dedamationiL" — Jfiisic  of  Nature,  p.  336.  "  The  new  J)eginner  should  bo 
accuatomed  1o  giving  [or  to  ffivej  all  the  roasons  for  each  part  of  speech." — Sui^ng'a  Gram.,  p.  88. 
"Which,  from  infecting  oar  religion  and  morals,  fell  io  corrupt  [say,  to  corrupting]  our  language," 
— Swift  :  Skur's  Bhei.,  p.  108.  Ceeides  these  instances  of  aaTomess  in  the  partick,  there  are  eomo 
cases  of  cont^ntcaoaai  ambigtaty,  tbo  noon  and  the  verb  having  the  Bamo  fonn,  and  tbo  to  not 
detenniniiig  whif^  is  meant :  as,  "  He  was  inclined  to  tieep." — "  It  must  be  a  bitter  experieocc, 
to  be  more  accustomod  to  hate  than  to  Jove."  Here  are  dotiNs  doabta  far  tiie  diacrbninators :  thdr 
"sign  of  ^  in/iniiipe"  ^Is,  or  hecomea  nncotaini  becctuae  ihey  do  not  know  it  from  a  preponUon. 
Cannot  my  opponents  see  in  these  examples  an  ai^^umont  s^inst  the  distinction  which  they  at- 
tempt to  dfsw  between  to  and  to  t  An  other  argament  as  good,  is  also  afforded  by  the  &ct,  that 
our  ancestors  c^n  used  tiie  participle  after  to,  in  the  very  same  texts  in  which  we  have  since 
adopted  the  infinitive  in  its  stead;  aa,  "And  if  yee  wolen  reaceyuo,  he  is  Elie  that  is  io  amynge." 
— Matt.,  xi,  14.  "IhcBQ  that  dclyneride  us  fro  wraththe  to  comynge." — 1  Thea.,  i,  10.  These, 
and  seventeen  otiier  examples  of  tbo  aame  kind,  may  bo  seen  in  Iboke^a  IHvenioru  of  Furley,  YoL 
ii,  pp.  457  and  468. 

una  22. — ^Dr.  James  RWilsoti,  qteatdngofthe  Ei^iah  i&flidtire,  says:  "But  if  the  appellation 
of  mode  be  denied  it,  it  is  then  a  verbai  noun.  This  is  indeed  «t*  truest  dutraefer,  because  its  ^ea 
ever  reprtaeata  an  o^'ecl  of  approach.  To  supplies  the  defect  of  a  tcnnination  characteristic  of  the 
infinitive,  precedes  it^  and  marks  it  either  as  Gial,  ioaarda  which  the  precedii^  verb  is  directed  ;* 
or  it  ^gidfles  ad,  and  shows  the  word  to  import  on  action.  When  the  infinitive  is  the  ezpreasion 
of  an  immediate  action,  whidi  it  must  be,  after  the  verhe,  Ud,  eon,  dare,  do,  feel,  hear,  Id,  make, 
may,  must,  need,  see,  sAofi^  and  wiU,  the  pr^ioaitioa  to  ia  omitted.  "-^iSMay  on  Gnmunor,  p  129. 
;ni^  the  truest  cbamotor  of  the  infinitive  is  that  a  verbal  noun,  ia  not  to  be  conceded,  in  weak 
abandonment  of  all  the  reasons  for  a  contrary  opinion,  nntil  it  can  bo  shown  that  the  action  or 
feing  expressed  by  it,  must  needs  assume  a  avbatiuiiive  cbai&cter,  in  order  to  be  "  that  towards 
wAmA  the  preceding  verb  is  directed."  But  this  character  is  manifestly  not  supposablo  of  any  of 
those  infinitives  wlucli,  according  to  tho  foregoing  quotation,  must  follow  otiier  verbs  without  tho 
intervention  d'tlie  preposition  to;  as,  "Bid  him  come,-'' — no  can  teatt."  And  I  sco  no  reason 
to  suppose  it,  where  tho  rdationof  tho  InfinUive  to  on  other  word  is  not  "iiimediate,"  but  marked 
1:^  the  prepcMition,  aa  above  described.  For  ezamplo :  *'  And  he  laboured  till  the  g(»ng-dowD  of 
tho  BUQ  TO  dettoer  him." — Dan^  vi,  14.  Here  detewr  is  governed  1^  fa^  and  connected  by  it  to  tho 
linito  verb  lahoured;  but  to  tell  ua,  it  Is  to  bo  understood  sttbstantivtiy  rather  than  aetMy,  ia  an 
assmnpticHi  as  Ihlso,  as  it  is  needless. 

Obs.  23. — ^To  deny  to  tho  infinitivo  tho  aiq>ellation  of  mood,  no  moro  makes  it  a  verbal  nouv, 
than  docs  tho  Doctor's  solecism  about  what  "its  idea,  ever  represmis."  "  Tbo  infinitive  therefore," 
03  Ilomo  Tooko  observes,  "  t^pears  pltunly  to  bo  what  the  Stoics  called  it,  the  very  verb  itself, 
pure  and  uncompounded." — Divaviota  of  Furley,  Vol.  i,  p.  2SG.  Not  indeed  as  including  tho  par- 
ticle to,  or  as  it  stands  in  tho  English  perfect  tensot  but  as  it  occnrs  in  the  sintpfe  roof.  But  I 
cited  Dr.  Wilsoi,  as  above,  not  so  much  with  a  design  of  animadverting  again  on  tiifa  point,  cs 
wiUi  reference  to  the  imjwri  of  the  particle  to;  of  which  ho  fiimishes  a  twofold  explanation,  leav- 
ing Uie  reader  to  take  which  part  he  will  of  tho  contradiction.  Ho  at  first  conceives  it  to  convey 
in  general  the  idea  of  "  towards"  -and  to  mark  tho  infinitivo  as  a  term  "  toward  which"  aomethin;; 
else  "is  directed."  If  this  intcr|»«tation  ia  tho  true  one,  it  is  plain  that  to  before  a  verb  ia  no 
other  than  the  common  preposition  to;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  its  ancient  usage,  and  by  all 
ttiat  is  cert^ly  known  of  its  derivation.  But  if  wo  take  tlio  second  solutkio,  and  say,  "  it  aigni- 
iics  act,"  we  make  it  not  a  preposition,  but  either  a  noun  or  a  verb;  and  then  the  que^ion  arisen 
Which  these  ia &t  Beahlee^  what  sense  can  thcro  b^  in  suj^osbig  to  go  to  mean  ocf  ^  or 
to  be  equivalent  to  do  go.<f 

*  IttBremarkaUsttiattlieiiigeiiloiUJ.  E.  W«TMater«odU  dlneni  nefiilng  of  tba  Import  of  tUg  pallida  be- 
fore a  verb.  Ha  uponndi  it,  with  v«T  Utlla  eonrtrteney,  thna :  "  TO;  or  Til  od.  A  particle  wnplortd  as  tho 
usual  li^  or  prefix  of  the  fnflnldva  mood  of  tho  wh  i  and  it  inlglit.  In  auch  nn,  be  deanwd  a  AUable  «f  the 
ttrb.  Jtionaed  nuvvb/oaa  ths  fajtaOlM,  wttbont  having  anr  diatloet  or  Hpante  nuaidwi  aa,  *He 

loTw  (0  read.* "—CTnfti:  and  (Mt  J>iet.  Nowte  U  not  pUn,  that  ths  WJtltm  «EiM>anBd  by  "rssir'  la  "that  Co- 
leonf f  whloh"  thaafflaetinn  dgniSed  hj  "tow/'  U  directed  f  It  li  only  beaannveeaanMna  other  void  In  llan 
of  tlilafo,  that  its  meaning  is  not  readily  seen.  For  oiJling  It  "oa^ble  of  the  vcrt^"  there  Is,  I  think,  do 
reoson  or  analogy  wbatcTcr.   lliera  is  absurdly  in  calling  It  even  "  %paH  of  the  vorlx" 

t  As  there  1>  no  point  of  graumBr  on  whldt  our  philologists  mm  more  etmrflnuei  so  Iben  Hma  to  be  none 
on  wblcli  they  ore  moro  at/anU,  than  In  their  treatment  of  the  In&nitlvo  mood,  vlth  Ua  usual  sign,  or  govem- 
Ing  putlclc,  to.  For  Uio  Informatloa  of  the  reader,  I  vcmld  gladly  dte  every  erplanatign  net  oonoontnt  with 
my  ovn,  nnd  shov  wherein  it  Is  ot^ectloBaUe ;  but  ee  nnmcnnu  are  the  fonns  of  error  under  this  head,  tiiat 
such  OS  cannot  be  classed  together,  or  are  not  llkdy  to  be  repeated,  must  In  general  be  left  to  ran  their  eonrsc, 
eaempt  from  any  nitlclam  of  mine.  Of  tboae  vaiioua  ftmna  of error,  however,  I  may  here  add  an  example  or  two. 

(I.)  "  What  Is  tho  mcnninc  of  tbo  word  fo  r  Am.  Sbmeansort  Nont,— As  our  vorbs  and  nonna  orv  spsfUit 
In  the  mme  manner,  it  was  formerly  tJuMffht  best  to  prefix  the  ttnrd  to,  to  words  tahmtMSd  aa  ttrbs.  For  then) 
is  no  difTitrcnco  between  the  nodx,  love;  nnd  tho  vxan,  to  loM,'  but  what  Is  shown  by  the  prefix  which  slnd- 
Otsa  -t;  I  r.  to  act  Iotc"— IT.  Ore«tw'e  Indtietive  Bserebmin  Etmliah  Orammar,  N.  Y.,  16SD,  p.  fi?.  Now 
fill  this,  posltlTo  AS  the  trorda  nre,  is  not  only  tlsnrlfiil,  bat  false,  utterly  fhlse.  abno  more  "moanaact,"  than 
/nrm  "  means  (h^,"  And  if  It  did,  iteould  not  be  a  sign  of  the  Inflniiive,  or  of  a  verb  at  aUs  fbr,  *'««  WW," 
in  impcrntlve,  and  rookrs  the  word  "tors"  a  noun;  and  so,  "toaU  lore,"  (where  "loas"  la  also  a  noon,}  must 
mcza  "art  act  loce,"  which  Is  tautologfotl  nonaensK  Uor  nouns  and  vrrbi  are  not,  in  rnnsrat,  sneUad  aUke; 
nor  sre  the  Intter,  in  general,  preceded  by  to;  nor  could  a  particle  which  mav  poTcra  sUntr,  have  boon  ipeelJU 
mllu  intended,  at  first,  to  mark  their  difference.  Byaome.aa  wo  havesocn.  It  Is  argued  fiom  tb«  vary  dgn,  that 
the  infinitive  la  alwaya  esocntlally  a  noun.   

(%)  >«Tbofn;liiafE»«iodabtta«roafor«favIe/tomof  thevoih,nwdto«J9reiBanaolioBOTa^ 
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Ods.  24.— Tlioug'h  tho  infiDitiTe  is  oomroonlr  mado  on  adjunct  to  Bomo  finite  verb,  yet  it  may 
be  connected  to  almost  all  tlio  ottier  ports  of  speech,  car  even  to  ao  other  infinitive.  Tlic  prepo- 
aition  to  hving  itq  only  and  almost  universal  index,  we  seldom  find  any  other  preposition  pot 
befbro  this ;  unless  the  word  aljout,  in  such  a  situation,  is  a  preposition,  as  I  incUne  to  think  it 
is,*  Anciently,  tho  infioitive  was  sometimes  preceded  by  far  as  well  as  to ;  as,  "I  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  for  to  worsliip." — Adt,  xxiv,  11.  "What  went  ye  out  to  see?" — Luke,  vii,  26. 
**  And  stood  up /or  to  read." — Luke,  iv,  16.  Here  nuxten  usage  rojocts  tbe  fonner  preposition: 
the  idiom  is  left  to  tlio  uneducated.  But  it  seeina  {Hvcdcoblo  to  Bub^in  the  infinithre  to  every 
one  of  the  ten  parts  of  speecdi,  except  the  vticlo :  as, 

1.  To  a  noun ;  as,  "  If  there  is  any  prectpt  to  obtain  felicity." — Ilawkeaworth.    "  It  is  high  time 

to  awake  out  of  sloop." — Eom^  xiii,  11.    "To  flee  fW>m  the  wraSi  to  oome." — MaU.,  iii,  Y. 

2.  To  an  adjective;  as,  "Uo  seemed  desiroua  to  ^)Mk,  yet  unwilUng  to  o^tuL" — Hawkesworih. 

"  Ha  who  ia  the  sbneeat  to  promise,  is  the  quiekeM  to  perform." — Art  of  Tkmkmg,  p.  35, 
8.  To  a  pronoun;  af^  "I  discovered  Aim  to  6e  a  scholar." — W.  Mat's  Gram^  p.  166.    "Is  it 

lawful  fbr  w  to  gm  trtbole  to  CBBSar?" — Luke,  xx,  S3.   "Let  me  desire  yon  to  re/Uci  in> 

partially." — ^Blaib:  Murray't  Eng.  Reader,  p.  77.    '*  Whnn  bast  thoa  then  or  vAat  C  oe- 

cuaer'—MiUtm,  P.  L.,  iv,  67. 
A.  To  a  finite  Terb ;  oa,  "Hxm  Peter         to  re&ttite  him."— J/ott.,  xvi,  23.    "  The  Son  of  man 

come  to  aeek  and  to  tace  that  which  was  lost" — Lake,  xix,  10, 

5.  To  an  other  inflnitiTo;  as,  "  To  go  to  enter  into  E^ypt" — Jtr.,  xli,  17.    "  We  are  not  often 

willii^  to  aait  to  coimder."~-J.  AbbotL    "  ¥<jr  what  had  be  to  (to  to  eltide  at  me  7" — Shak. 

6.  To  a  participle ;  as,  "  Still  threafning  to  devour  me."—MiUim.    "  Or  aa  a  tUrf  bent  to  mkoard 

the  cash  of  some  ridi  bon^bor." — Id, 

7.  To  an  adverb ;  "^eisoldsiwt^toflotoBdKKd." — "Xknow  not  Aov  lo  ati."—3!Mting'a 

Oram.,  p.  106.  "  ToU  me  uAm  to  oome,  and  token  to  meet  yon." — "  He  hath  not  toAers  to 
lay  his  head" 

S.  To  a  conjunction ;  as,  "Ho  knows  better       to  trust  yon." — "It  was  so  hot  a«  to  mdt  IheflO 
omament&" — "llany  who  praise  virtue,  do  no  more  tJumpraiae  it." — Dr.  Joknaon. 

8.  To  a  preposition ;  as,  "  I  wns  <d>ovi  to  write." — Rev.,  z,  4.    "  Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedf^,"— 

Bwnufa  Poems,  p.  43.    "  Amatum  iri,  To  be  about  to  be  loved." — Adam's  Oram.,  p.  dS.f 
n.  Toaainteijection;  aa,  "  Oiojbrtet  bar  I"— Yowtffs  l/ight  Thoughts. 

Ors,  25,— The  infinitive  is  the  mere  verb,  without  affirmation,  without  person  or  number,  and 
tli.Tjfbro  without  the  agreement  peculiar  to  a  finita  verb.  (See  Obs.  8tb  on  Role  2d)  But,  in 
:  -.33t  tnstanoea,  it  is  not  without  timitaiion  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion,  to  some  particular 
]>  TsoQ  orporsona,  thing  or  things,  that  are  said,  aoppoBed,  or  deoied,  to  to  act,  or  to  be  acted 
{:;i3n.   wbcnovOT  it  is  not  thus  limited,  It  is  taken  abafroe^,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  a 

ti;  KK,  ta  hear,  ta  speak.  It  la  ganeraPy  dliUngclihed  tba  sIrii  to.  When  the  particle  to  U  empIoTed  In 
/.(pi»lq9thaliifliiUm,ttlstobsnard«d  ua]mrt<t<CbMrk  In  evert/ fither  earn  it  is  *fr9eeUlim.'^—tFilUto 
Sehoal  gnuawar,  Ist  Ed.,  ''A  Prtpesttlon  U  a  word  vHtaleh  la  used  to  axpicaa  tha  ralatloa  of  a  nova  or 

;in>noun  dopandlng  upon  it,  to  loma  other  word  In  ths  aeataiioa." — lb.,  pp.  45  and  lOS.  "  The  pm^tc  form  of  a 
vorb  li  aomettanaa  naed  In  eoDMotloD  with  aontpoattton)  fonalDK  a  «in$^  muifw  verb.  ExampleB; — 'Ho 
wu  Uatenei  to  wltbont  a  munnar.'— A.  H.  Enatn.  •  Nor  la  m»  e&teriirlBa  to  be  seofid  aV—CBAvmnia." — 
Jb.,  p.  140.  "A  v«rblntbalaflnltlvstMHa%nlatetDaomaiioimor  proBODB.  Thai,  In  the  MnMaee,  'Hede- 
iires  to  fanprova,'  tb»  verb  to  tnmime  rolataa  to  the  prooooa  he  wfaUa  it  la  nreracd  by  dHfrei."— Je.,  p.  IBOi 
'* '  The  agent  to  a  verb  In  the  InnniUre  modo  inniit  be  In  the  eMeeUre  easar — Nuttiko."— lA.,  p.  148.  Theea 
oilatloni  fWim  Wdls,  the  lut  of  whieh  ha  qootw  approrlnSly,  by  waj  of  anthority.  arc  In  many  ro«pect«  «elf- 
eoatradletory.  and  in  nearly  all  rmoota  notrae.  How  out  tu  tnflnitlTe  be  only  "the  root  or  stmpU  form  of  the 
verb,"  >nd  yet  eonalet "  genenUy'^  of  two  dlatlDet  wordi,  and  often  of  three,  four,-or  five ;  ai,  "  to  Wr,"— "to 
AOM  heard,^ — "to  be  Uetene-llo,  — "to  AoMbeen  listened  tor'  Howean  tobea  "p'tgwtiCOn'*  In  tho  phraao, 
"Be  mu  Uttenedto,"  and  not  ao  at  aU  in  "to  ba  IMenacI  to  f"  How  does  the  InAnulva  "czprMa  an  action  or 
atate  inde;tnft«[j/,"  if  it "  vsualti/ retatee  to  earns  namorpronownr'  Why  must  Us  agent  "Mia&aaldeetiee 
oaae,"  if  "to  improve  relatea  to  tho  pronona  het"  Into  "^eBergoAeramaprmomton,"  and  not  aaeh  b»- 
foreaverb  ore  pertldple?  Man  every  preposition  gorera  aomo  "notm  or  pnNUwnf'*  And  vet  are  then  aotne 
prepcMlUone  which  gorem  nothing,  preoode  nothing?  "  The  door  banoad  to  beUad  hlia."^^j[cKWD.i. :  ProH 
BJtta,i%  WbotiitohBrer 

(S.)  "  Tbe  pr^slUan  to  before  «  Tertf  la  tho  aifpi  of  tin  InStdllve."— VUff  •  R  Oram.,  >d  Bd.,  p.  74  "^e 
prepositioa  ts  a  part  of  speech  uwd  to  connect  words,  and  ahow  thetr  relatloD."— ik,  p.  4S.  "The  perfect  InOn- 
Itlve  la  fiarmod  of  tbe  porfeot  partld^  and  tho  aazllian'  uavi  preeeded  hy  tho  preposition  to.  —Tb.,  p.  M. 
"  The  Inflidtln  mode  /eUotea  a  verb,  rmtn,  or  adjective." -~Ib.,  pp.  7B  and  166.  "  A  verb  la  the  InflnlttTe  may 
faUme:  1.  Vats  or  pcutieiptes;  S.  Nomu  or  proiunme:  8.  AdJeMvet;  A  Aa  or  than;  6.  Adverbs;  6.  Prtpo- 
sltioHs;  T.  The  /ajIiuUm  ia  often  need  independency;  8.  The  Inflnltlva  modo  la  often  naed  In  the  otBee  a 
verbal  noun,  aa  tba  naminatit*  eaee  to  the  verb,  and  as  the  otffeetive  eaim  after  verbs  end  pT^oeltlen*." — lb.,  p. 
lOT.  TOeae  last  two  eonnta  are  abaardly  ladnded  among  what "  the  InflnltlTeim^/oUow,'"  and  la  It  not  rather 
queer,  that  tUa  mood  ahoold  be  fbnnd  to  "/MTow"  every  thing  else,  and  not  "  the  preposition  to,"  vMdi  comas 
"Mtor^'  U,  aodby  wlridiltla  "vivoKfedr'  This  nathor  adopts  also  the  following  absurd  and  needless  rule: 
"  The  lalnitlva  mode  has  an  oljeotivo  ease  before  it  vihen  [the  word]  tiiat  is  omitted :  ae,  I  bdleve  the  sun  to 
be  tbe  oentre  of  the  eolar  system :  I  know  to  be  a  man  of  veradty."— /ib.,  p.  107 :  Abridged  Bd.,  191  <8ea 
Obs.  loth  on  Rule  8d,  attove.)  "  Sun"  Is  hare  governed  by  "ftelfeoe;"  and  "Witt,"  by  "krune:"  and  "be,"  ia 
both  Instaneea,  by  "  ttie  preposition  to;"  for  this  particle  Is  not  only  "thesim  of  Uio  InflnittrB,''  bntltapoMm- 
ingvford,  answering  well  to  the  definition  of  aprepoiltian  above  dted  from  Weld, 

•  "The  infinitive  is  somotimes  goremed  by  a  preposldon:  as,  'The  ahlpmen  were  abotU  to  fiee."' — WMi't 
ScAool  Onm.,  let  Ed.,  143  ;  8d  Ed.,  p.  IKS.  WelU  has  sltered  thb,  and  for  "preposition"  put  "adverb."— 
Ed.  of  18M,  p.  103, 

t  3ome  grttmmatlrta,  being  predetmnlned  that  no  preposition  shU)  control  the  Infinitive,  avoid  the  oondnrion 
l>y  atwardly  calling  fob,  a  amiuneUm;  ahout,  an  adverb;  and  to— no  matter  what— but  generally,  nottiinfi. 
Thna:  "  The  oor^unettim  Fi»,Ifl  Inelegantly  need  before  verba  in  the  Inflnttlve  mood:  as,  '  He  came /or  to  study 
Latin.'  " — Oreefueafe  Oram.,  p.  8S,  "  Tbe  Infinitive  mood  ia  eonietlniee  jro^^rned  I>y  eonjimetions  or  adr^rbt; 
oa, '  An  oUeet  ao  high  a«  to  te  Invisible  t'  'The  army  IsabotKtomarcA.'"— EfrUom's  Oram.,  p.  1S8.  This  is 
a  not*  to  that  exlni  rnla  wUeh  Kirkham  pnpoaaa  ftr  oar  naat  "t^tasr^sotMaiifaaitffBvaraMsnt,  asappllel 
to  the  verb  In  tUs  moodr'— 1& 
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noon ;  because  it  then  suggestB  ^9  being,  action,  or  paadon  alone:  tboogti,  evon  then,  the  active 
inflnlUve  may  stilt  govern  the  objective  case ;  and  it  nuy  also  be  easy  to  imoffiae  to  whom  or  to 
what  the  being',  action,  or  passion,  naturally  pertaina  The  uaea  of  the  niflnitfTe  are  so  many 
and  various,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  claad:^  them  accurately.  The  ftillowii^  are  unquoBtion^ 
ably  the  chief  of  the  tilings  for  whidi  it  may  stand : 

1.  For  the  «upplein«nt  to  an  other  verb,  to  ccsnplete  the  sense;  as,  "Loose  him,  and  Ze(  him 
JO." — JoAn,  xi,  44.  "  They  that  go  io  teek  mixed  wine." — Prov.,  xxiii,  30.  "  His  hands  refiise  to 
labom:"~ib.,  x»,  26.  "  If  you  choooe  io  have  those  terms, "—Tbote'ff  J).  P.,  ii,  374.  "  How  our 
old  translators  first  HrvggJed  to  taspren  thia"— 7ft.,  ii,  466.  "  To  anv  one  who  vrSi^ieam  to  exam- 
iae  our  lai^^age."— ih,  ii,  444.  "  They  are  fyreei  to  gne  tip  at  lasL li,  376.  "  Which 
ouqM  to  be  done."~-Ib^  il,  461.  ''Whidi  came  to  pan." — Ada,  xi,  38.  "  I  dan  engage  to  make 
it  out."— Swift. 

2.  For  the  pur^MM,  or  end,  of  that  to  which  it  is  added ;  aa,  "  Each  has  employed  his  timo  and 
pains  io  eata^h  a  criterion." — Tooke'a  D.  P.,  ii,  374.  "I  shall  not  stop  now,  to  (utiat  in  their 
cfucidatkm." — lb.,  ii,  75.  " Our  purposes  are  not  endowed  with  words  to  make  them  known." — 
Ih.,  ii,  74.  [X\  "XOOL  is  some  instrument  taken  ap  io  worh  with." — Ib^  ii,  145.  "liObour  not 
to  be  rich."— Avv.,  xxiii,  4.  "  I  flee  onto  thee  to  hide  me."— A;,  oxlili,  9.  "  shaU  hunt  tho 
violent  man  to  ovaikrow  him." — lb.,  czl,  II, 

3.  For  the  oly'ect  of  an  aObction  or  pasncm;  as,  **Ho  loves  to  ride." — "^I  detire  to  hear  her  apeak 
again." — Shak.  "If  we  wish  to  avoid  important  error."— Tbote'a  D.  P.,  ii,  3.  "Who  rtooiee  to 
do  evil" — Prov.,  ii,  14.  "All  agreeinginMrneriFieMfoMehim." — Shak,  "  Our  airioaity  is  raised 
to  know  wtiat  lies  beyond." — Kamea,  EL  of  Orit,  ii,  336. 

4.  For  the  cause  of  an  afibction  or  passion ;  as,  "  I  rejwce  io  hear  it." — "  By  which  I  hope  io 
have  kud  a  fbtmdation,"  iuL — Btaifa  £ML,  p.  34.  "  For  ho  made  me  mad,  io  aee  him  «ftAie  so 
brisk,  and  mtuO  so  sweet" — BeaxMa<^  Shak.,  p.  118.  "Thou  didst  eat  straDge  flesh,  which 
some  did  die  to  look  on." — lb.,  p.  182,  "They  grieved  to  aee  their  best  allies  at  variance." — JRev. 
W.  AUen'a  Gram.,  p,  165, 

5.  For  the  atitg'eci  of  a  proportion,  or  tbo  chief  term  in  such  subject;  as,  "  7b  aieal  is  Einful." — 
"7b  do  jostice  and  judgement,  is  more  acceptable  to  tho  Lord  than  sacrifice." — Prov.,  xii,  3. 
"7b  do  aiQHT,  is,  to  do  that  which  is  ordered  to  be  done." — Tboke'a  J).  P.,  ii,  7.  "  7b  go  to  law 
to  plague  a  neighbour,  has  in  it  moroof  malice,  than  of  love  to  Justice." — Beaitie'a  Mor.  Set.,  i,  177. 

6.  For  the  predieaie  of  a  proposition,  or  the  chief  term  in  such  predicate ;  as,  "To  enjoy  is  (o 
obey." — Pope.  "1^  prt^ierty  uiainls  we^  and  fire,  to  frtoTi." — BeaiOiea  o/ J^ak, -p.  16.  "To 
die  is  to  &e  banSeJud  from  myaclf." — lb.,  p.  83.  "Tho  best  way  is,  io  abrnder  Valontjne." — lb., 
p.  83.    "The  highway  of  the  upright  is  io  depart  from  evil." — Prov.,  xvi,  17. 

7.  For  a  coming  event,  or  what  loiU  bo ;  as,  "  A  mutilated  structure  soon  to  faB." — CWper. 
"  Ho  being  dead,  and  I  speedily  to  follow  him." — 7bote'«  D.  P.,n,  111.  "  She  shall  rejoice  in  timo 
to  come." — Prov.,  xxxi,  25.    "Things  present,  or  things  to  come." — I  Ckfr.,  iii,  22. 

8.  For  s  necessary  eiw^.or  what  ouf^Af  to  be;  as,  "It  is  to  (e  remembered" — "It  is  never  to  be 
fbrgoiien:*— Tooke'a  D.  P.,  ii,  2.  "An  oveiright  modi  to  U  d^ilored."—Ib.,  il,  460,  " The  aga 
is  not  to  be  vted  by  itself  or  to  aiand  alone ;  but  is  to  &e  ^oAMd  to  some  otlior  tsm," — lb.,  ii,  372. 
"  The  Lord's  name  iatobe  proMtd." — iV.,  cxili,  3. 

9.  For  what  is  previously  avggested  by  another  word;  as,  "I  \ixvefaUh  to  beUeue." — "The  glos- 
sarist  did  well  here  not  to  yidd  to  his  inclination." — Tooke'a  D.  P.,  ii,  329.  "  is  a  good  thing  to 
give  thanks  onto  the  Lord,"— i^.,  xdi,  1.  "  is  as  apart  to  a  tool  to  do  mischief." — I^ov.,  x,  23. 
"  !]%qr  have  the  gift  to  know  it" — ^lak.  "  We  liave  no  remuning  oecigtation  but  to  tote  care  of 
the  public." — Art  of  Ihmkiag,  p.  62. ' 

10.  Foraterm<^  eon^arupn  or  meoeure ;  as,  "He  was  bo  much  aSboted  aa  to  iKep." — "Who 
oould  do  no  less  than  ftmtieh  him." — Tbote's  D.  P.,  ii,  408.  "  I  sh^  venture  no  fiuther  than  to 
explain  the  naturo  and  convenienco  of  these  abbreviations," — Ib^  ii,  438,  "I  have  already  said 
enough  to  ahow  what  sort  of  operation  that  is." — lb.,  ii,  368. 

OBa  26. — After  dismisnng  all  the  examples  which  may  &ir1y  bo  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
ten  heads  above  enumerated,  an  observant  reader  may  yet  find  other  usea  of  tlie  inflnitivo,  and 
those  BO  dissimilar  that  thoy  con  hardly  be  reduced  to  any  one  head  or  rule;  except  that  all  aro 
governed  by  tlie  preposition  to,  which  points  iowarde  or  to  tiie  verb ;  a^  "  A  great  altar  to  see  to." 
—Joakua,  xxii,  10.  "  Buulv  fuyav  rtA  ldetv."--Si^liiagtiU.  That  ia,  "  An  altar  great  to  Mtold." 
"  Altare  mflnitiB  magnitudinis." — Vulgate.  "  Un  fort  grand  autel."— Amcft  Bible.  "  Easy  to  b« 
entreated." — Jaa.,  iu,  17.  "There  was  nme  to  Ae^." — Pi.,  cvii,  12.  "He  had  rained  down 
manna  upon  thorn  to  eat" — Ps.,  Ixxviii,  24.  "Remember  his  commandments  to  do  them." — Pa., 
ciii,  18.  "Preserve  thou  those  that  are  appointed  to  die." — Pi.,  Jxxix,  11.  "As  coala  to  burn- 
ing coals,  and  as  wood  to  fire;  so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  etriib." — iVov.,  xxvi,  21.  "These 
are  fiir  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  my  kings  to  do  away." — TboAe's  D.  P.,  ii,  126r  "  I  know 
usA  mdeed  what  to  do  wUh  those  words."— Jb.,  ii,  441.  "  They  will  be  as  Uttle  able  to  jvs^fy 
their  innovation." — lb.,  ii,  448.  "  I  leavo  you  to  compare  them." — lb.,  ii,  458.  "  There  is  no  oc- 
casion to  attribute  it" — A,  ii,  376.  "  There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon." — BeavHea  of  Shak., 
p.  82.  "Having  no  extern^  thing  to  loae." — lb.,  p.  100.  "  I'll  never  bo  a  goeling  to  obey  in- 
stinct."— lb ,  p.  200.  "  Whereto  serves  mercy,  but  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ?" — lb.,  p. 
233.  "  If  things  do  not  go  to  sut<  him." — Liberaior,  ix,  182.  "And,  to  be  plain,  I  think  there  ia 
not  half  a  kiss  to  cAoose,  who  loves  an  other  beat"— p.  91.  "But  to  return  to  R.  Johnscm's 
instanceof  ^oorffRon."— 7biHt»'«i).P.,ii,  370.   Our  common  Bibles  have  this  text;  "Andaoertidn 
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wnnan  cast  a  pioeo  of  a  millstona  upon  Abimelodi'a  head,  and  all  to  hrcal:  liU  bVuII." — Judges, 
iXt  5:t.  Perlu^  the  iDtcipretation  t^tUia  maybe,  "and  ao  as  compiitdi/  to  break  liiqakull."  The 
octavo  edition  storeotyped  by  "  the  Bible  AaMci^on  of  Friends  ia  America,"  has  it,  "  and  aU-lo 
brake  liia  skull."  Tliia,  most  probably,  was  supposed  by  the  editors  to  mi<aii,  "and  eompletelf/ 
broke  liia  skull ;"  but  aU-to  is  no  proper  compoond  word,  and  therefore  the  cliaugo  is  a  pcrveraon. 
The  Scptua^'iat,  tho  Vulgate,  and  the  common  Frmeh  Tenioa,  all  acoord  with  tlie  simplo  indica- 
tire  co:L«tnictioQ,  "  and  broko  his  skuU." 

Ous.  27. — .Vocording  to  Liodley  Hurray,  "Tho  inflnitivo  mood  ia  often  made  alaobUe,  or  used 
tndopcudontly  on  [say  of]  Iho  rest  o(  the  sentence,  supplying  tho  placo  of  the  conjanction  that 
with  tho  potoutial  mood:  as,  '  7b  eoi^es$  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault ;'  '  To  begin  vnih  tho  first;' 
'  Jb  pTOixed;'  '  To  concluie ;'  ttiat  is,  '  That  I  may  oonftiss,'  Ac" — J/iwraj's  Gram^  8vo,  p.  184 ; 
JngersoU'a  GraTn.,  p.  Somo  otlicr  oom|Hlera  havo  aduptod  tho  samo  doctrine.   Bot  on  what 

ground  the  subsiilaiion  of  ono  mood  for  the  other  is  imagined,  I  boo  not.  The  reader  will  obaerre 
that  this  potential  mood  is  hero  just  as  much  "mads  absolute,'"  as  is  the  infloitiTe;  Sx  then  ia 
nothing  ezprcssed  to  which  tho  conjunction  ttol  connects  the  one  phrase^  or  the  pr^wsitioa  to  tBe 
other.  Bat  poaaibly,  in  either  caae,  Uiere  may  be  an  ellipsia  of  somo  asteoedent  term ;  and  surely, 
if  we  imagine  the  construction  to  be  complete  without  any  such  term,  we  make  tbo  conjunctioa 
the  more  anomalous  word  of  the  two.  Confesdon  of  tho  truth,  is  here  Uie  aim  (tf  speaking,  hut 
not  of  what  is  spoken.  The  whole  sentence  may  be,  "  In  order  to  conloss  tho  truth,  ladmii  that 
I  was  in  fault"  Or,  "  In  order  that  1  may  confess  the  truth,  /  admit  tJtai  I  waa  in  Ciult"  I  do 
not  deny,  that  the  infinitive,  or  a  phrase  at  which  the  infinitive  is  a  part,  is  aomeUmes  put  abso- 
lute; for,  if  it  is  not  so  in  any  of  the  foregoing  oxamplea,  it  appears  to  be  so  in  tho  following  : 
"  For  every  object  has  several  fitoea,  to  to  gpeaJt,  by  which  it  may  bo  prcsanted  to  us." — Blair's 
liheL,  p.  41.  "  Ta  deeiare  a  thing  shall  be^  long  before  it  is  in  beinj^  and  tlim  to  hring  attovt  the 
occompltahment  of  tliat  vciy  thing,  "^^yw^ng  to  tho  samo  declaration;  this,  or  notii^  ia  the 
W(ffk  of  Ood."— Jiwfia  Martyr. 

"  7b  &0,  or  not  to  he ; — that  is  tho  quosUon." — SJtalapeare. 

"  7b  die; — io  sleep; — JJ*  sleep  I  pLTchanoa,  to  dream!" — Id,,  IlamlsL 

Oas.  2S. — Tho  infinitive  usually  folbws  tho  word  on  which  it  depends,  or  to  whidi  tl»  partide 
f9  ooniiecta  it;  but  this  order  is  sometimes  rovcrs:;d :  as,  "  To  beg  I  um  ashamed."— Ldbe,  xri,  3. 
"  To  ke^  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  [I  say  plainly,]  Sir  Bogcr  do  Covciiy  is  dead." — Addiion. 
"  To  snflfer,  aa  to  dc^  Our  strength  ia  equal." — MiUoSt 

"To  catch  your  vivid  scMnes,  too  gross  her  hand." — Thetnaon. 

0b3.  29. — ^Though,  in  respect  to  its  syntax,  the  infinittvo  is  oftener  connected  with  a  verb,  a 
participle,  or  an  a^jcctive^  than  with  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  it  should  never  be  so  placed  that  tho 
reader  will  be  liatde  to  mistake  the  peraim  to  whom,  or  the  thitig  to  which,  the  being,  actton,  or 
passion,  pertuuL  Examines  of  error:  "Tliis  system  will  require  a  long  tune  to  be  executed  as 
it  should  hQ.^^~~Joamal  of  N.  Y.  LiL  OmvetUion,  1830,  p.  91.  It  is  not  the  tima,  that  is  to  bo 
executed ;  therefore  say,  "  This  system,  to  bo  executed  as  it  should  be,  will  require  a  long  time." 
"  He  spoke  in  a  manner  distinct  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  assembly." — ifirray'*  Key,  Svo, 
p.  193.  This  implies  that  tho  orab^a  manner  was  heard/  But  tlie  grammarian  interprets  his 
own  meaaii^,  by  tho  foUowhig  altem^vo :  "  Or — He  spoke  distinrUy  enough  to  be  hoard  by  tho 
whole  assembly." — Ibid.  This  enggetita  that  tho  man  himself  was  heard.  "  When  they  hit  upon 
a  figure  that  pleases  them,  tliey  are  loth  to  part  with  it,  and  Am|ueatiy  continue  it  so  long^  as  to 
become  tedious  and  intricate." — Murroffe  Oram.,  p.  341.  Is  it  the  authors,  or  their  figwe,  that 
becomes  tedious  and  intricato?  If  the  latter,  striko  out,  "to  bag,  at  to  become,"  and  say,  "  till  A 
beeomea."  "  Facts  am  always  of  tho  greatest  consequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  courso  of 
the  pleadmg." — Mair^s  Rh^,  p.  212.  The  rhetorician  here  meaut:  "The  fhcts  stated  in  an  argu- 
ment, are  always  those  parts  of  It^  which  it  is  most  important  that  tho  hearers  should  be  made  to 
remember." 

Obs.  30. — According  to  some  grammarians,  "  The  Infinitive  of  tho  verb  to  be,  is  f^beai  mder- 
atood;  aa,  'I  coosfdared  it  [to  be]  noccasory  to  aend  tlie  dispatches.'  "—IT.  AUen?s  Gram^  ^  16& 
In  this  example,  as  in  thousands  more,  of  Tariousfimos,  wo  verb  1o  he  may  be  inserted  without 
affecting  the  sense ;  but  I  doubt  the  necessity  of  supposing  an  dlipsis  in  such  sentences.  Tho 
adjec^ve  or  participle  that  follows,  alwajrs  relates  to  tlie  preceding  objective ;  and  if  a  noun  is 
used,  it  is  but  an  other  objective  in  appostion  with  the  former :  as,  "  I  considered  it  an  imposi- 
tion." The  verb  to  he,  witii  tho  peri'ect  participle,  forms  the  passive  infinitive ;  and  tho  supposition 
of  snch  an  ellip»£^  extensively  affects  one's  mode  of  parsing.  Thus,  "  Ho  considered  liimsdf 
jvtted^"  "lyrSltxi-ppoBoQui-vrorkaccomplisIied,"  and  many  similar  sentences,  might  be  atqqwsed 
to  contain  passive  inflnttives.  Allen  says,  "In  the  followii^  conatructioo,  the  words  in  Holies 
are  (elUptically)  paseivo  inflniUvea ;  I  saw  the  bird  caugfO,  and  the  haie  kiUad ;  we  heard  the  let- 
ters read." —  W.  Allen's  Oram.,  p.  168.  Dr.  Priestly  obsCTves,  "  There  is  a  remarkable  ambiguity 
in  the  use  of  the  participle  preterite,  aa  the  same  word  may  express  a  thing  either  doing,  or 
done ;  OS,  I  went  to  see  the  child  dressed." — Priestley's  Gram.,  p.  125.  If  the  Doctor's  participle 
is  ambiguous,  I  im^ne  that  Allen's  infinitives  are  just  aa  much  sa  "  Tho  participk  which  we 
denominate  past,  often  means  an  action  whilst  performing :  thus,  I  saw  Oie  biutle  fbughi,  and  the 
alamlard  lowered." —  Wdson's  Ettay,  p.  158.  Sometimes^  especially  in  familiar  convers.ition,  an 
infinitive  va-To  ia  suppressed,  and  tlfis  aign  of  it  retained;  ae,  "They  mi^t  havo  aided  us;  they 
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cti^&>"  \bmnaid£dxm}^BIarttldt/  I^rmbm.   "  We  bavo  tried  to  like    bnt  it'a  bard  &>.'— 

Obs.  31, — AAer  tbe  verb  moibe,  some  writers  insert  the  verb  be,  and  suppresa  tbeprepodtioDfo,' 
33,  '*  He  nuul  make  every  irj'Uable,  and  even  every  letter,  in  tbo  word  wbidi  bo  proDoimccs,  be 
heard  distinctly." — Biair'a  Aftei,  p.  329 ;  Murray's  K  Header,  p.  9.  "  Tou  must  make  yourself  be 
Xeard  witb  pleasure  aod  atlentioo." — DuncatCa  Cicero,  p.  84.  "To  make  himself  be  heardhyaH." 
—Btair'e  lOteL,  p^  328.  "  To  make  onraclvos  be  heard  by  one." — Ibid.  "  Clear  enougli  to  make 
me  k  andetstaaa." — ^£00^  on  iiiit,  p.  198.  Inmy<^{nicHi,itwoii]<lbobotter,eithertoiiiaerttho 
tx  or  to  oae  tiie  participle  oohj  as,  "Tin  iofttrmation  which  be  posaeflaed,  made  his  company  lo 
U  courted." — Dr.  M'Rit.  **  which  will  both  ebow  the  importBOce  d  this  rule,  and  make  tbo 
appIicatioQ  of  it  underatood."—£tii^s  p.  103.  Or,  oafn  these  brief  finina:  "Tomaitd 
linuelf  heard  by  all." — "Clear  enough  to  makt  mo  vnderetood." 

Oaa.  32. — ^In  tboee  laoguagee  in  which  the  infinitive  u  distinguished  &s  such  by  its  termina- 
tion, this  part  of  the  verb  may  be  used  alone  aa  tho  eubject  of  a  ilnite  verb ;  but  in  Knglisli  it  la 
dwaTS  necessary  to  retain  the  sign  lo  before  an  abstract  infinitive,  bocQuso  there  ia  noUitng  clw 
t->  distingiush  tbo  verb  fh>m  a  noun.  Here  wo  may  see  a  dUTcreoce  between  our  tengiiago  and 
tbe  French,  altboo^  it  baa  been  shown,  that  in  their  gorenunent  of  the  infinitive  they  ore  in 
fr-ian  degree  analo^itts: — "  IIaib  est  on  tourmcnt ;  aiher  est  iin  bescnn  de  ramo." — M.  de  Sigur. 
^  R  haU  is  a  tmncnt;  lo  bm  is  a  rcqulsito  of  tbe  soul."  If  from  tliis  any  u  ill  aiguo  that  lo  is 
xait  here  a  prepoatitm,  the  samo  argument  will  bo  as  good,  to  prove  that  /or  ia  not  a  preposition 
wlen  it  govema  tbo  objcclivo  case;  because  tliat  also  may  bo  used  without  any  anteotxleot  term 
of  ndation :  oa,  "  They  are  by  no  means  points  of  equal  iniportauce,  for  me  to  be  deprived  of  your 
aSediuua,  and^  him  to  be  defeated  in  bis  [woflecation." — Anon.,  in  W.  AUen'a  Gram.,  p.  ICC  I 
sxd,  the  sign  io  most  tdteaye  bo  pat  before  an  abstract  infinitive:  but  poaBibly  a  repetUion  of  this 
tign  may  not  always  be  necessary,  when  several  such  Infinitivca  occur  in  tbo  same  construction : 
■•  But,  iofUA  heart  with  joy,  rerion  ccatt«it  to  the  afilicted,  or  rHievs  tho  neccssttoua,  tboso 
fill  not  nitbin  the  reach  of  thdr  flvo  sensoa."-— ^rf  of  Tfiinking,  p.  G6.  It  may  bo  too  much  to 
dSnn.  that  thia  is  positively  nngnunmaticol ;  yet  it  would  be  as  well <v better,  toe:qirc8s  it  thus: 
*-  But  to  rdieve  tbe  neoessitous,  to  restore  content  to  tbe  afflicted,  and  aluitut  wUh  joy,  ^eao 
fjU  not  within  the  reodi  of  their  five  senaee.'' 

Obs.  33. — In  tho  use  of  tho  English  infinitive,  os  well  as  of  the  partidplo  in  ing,  tho  distinction 
of  iviee  'a  often  disregarded ;  the  active  form  being  used  in  what,  with  respect  to  tbo  noun  befbro 
it,  isapaasivo  sense:  as,  "Th«e*s  no  time  to  waste." — W.  Allen's  Oram.,  p.  82.  "Tou  are  lo 
lliBK." — lb,  "  Tho  hnmndng-bird  is  dcliihtftil  to  too*  upon." — lb.  "  What  pain  it  wna  to  drown." 
— SAot  "The  thing's  to  do."~Id.  ""\\Tien  deed  of  dai^r  was  to  do."— Scott  "The  evil  I 
l-riiig  upon  myseUj  is  tho  hardest  to  &ear." — Umu^s  Art  of  Thinking,  p.  27.  "  Pride  is  worse  to 
tfor  tiias  cruelty." — lb.,  p.  31.  These  aro  in  &ct  active  vcrla,  anil  not  passive.  We  maysugf^t 
agents  ia  tliem,  if  wo  please ;  as,  "  There  is  no  time  for  «s  to  wnstc."  Tlint  the  simple  participle 
in  i»g  may  be  uaod  paanvc^,  bos  been  proved  elsewhere.  It  Rcoma  pometiities  to  havo  no  tUs- 
tlnetiOD  of  voice;  «^  "  What  is  vorth  liMnj)',  is  worth  doAi^  trd^" — Com,  llaxim.  Thiaiscei^ 
toinly  maeb  more  agreeable,  than  to  aay,  "  What  is  worth  being  done,  is  worth  being  done  Ke!V 
In  respect  to  the  voico  of  the  infinitive,  and  of  this  participle,  many  of  our  grammarians  are  ob- 
vioudy  bypMcritieaL  Poroxamplo:  "  Tho  active  voice  should  not  bo  used  for  tho  passive;  as, 
I  have  work  to  tfo .-  a  booso  to  e^  to  ht,  instood  of  to  done,  to  be  sold,  to  be  kt." — Sanborn's 
(fnouL,  p.  220.  "Active verbs  aro  often  used  xmproperhfV!it\i  a  passive  signification,  as,  'the 
lioose  is  ImUdrng,  lodgings  to  iU,  ho  has  a  house  to  nothing  is  warding ;'  in  stead  of  '  tbo 
liaoae  is  betag  MB,  k^ipngs  to  be  ktt,  ho  has  a  house  to  be  fold,  nothing  Is  trontaf.'  " — Biair'a 
Gram.,  p^  64.  In  pont^uation,  orthography,  and  tho  use  of  capitals,  hero  are  moro  errors  than 
it  is  worth  while  to  particularize.  With  regard  to  such  phraseology  aa,  "  Tho  Iwnse  is  being  built,'" 
t.f,  ia  Part  II,  sundry  Observations  on  tho  Compound  Form  of  Conjugation.  To  say,  "  I  have 
work  to  da," — "  He  has  a  house  to  sell," — or,  "  We  have  losings  to  kt,"  is  juft  aa  good  English, 
a?  to  say,  "  I  havo  meat  to  eat." — John,  iv,  ^2.  And  who,  but  some  adolist  in  gmmmar,  would, 
h  all  awdi  '"Ttwwp^  prefer  tbe  passive  voico  1 


IMPROPRIEriES  FOB  CORRECTION. 
FAXSE  STiTTAX  VTStDER  BULE  XVUI. 
larafmraa  deuaxdixo  thb  Particle  To. 
o^VHSam,  pkase  hand  me  that  pondL"— i?.  0.  SmtWa        Oram.,  p.  13. 

rFontu. — Not  pn^er,  becMwe  the  InSidtlTO  verb  hand  la  net  preceded  b;  the  preposition  lo.  But,  Heordbia 
ti  Eule  isth,  "Tbe  preponltlon  to  goTem  tbe  InflnltiTe  mood,  >Dd  commonlj  PAiinetM  It  to  a  flnlla  TBrh.* 
Tterefere,  (0  ahotUd  be  here  iDierted :  thns,  "  WlUkun,  pleMe  to  hand  me  that  punclL"} 

"  Please  insert  points  so  as  to  make  sense. "-~i)avis'A  Gram.,  p.  1 23.  "  I  have  known  Lords 
obhreviate  abnost  the  half  of  their  words."— Cbf^ff  Engliah  Gram.,  t  lfi3.  "  We  shall  find 
the  jxactice  perftctly  aooord  with  tho  theory."— on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  23.  "But  it 
vnold  tend  to  obscure^  rattier  than  elnddate  the  subject"— £.  Mmranfs  Oram.,  p.  95.  "  Please 
divide  it  ftpf  them  as  it  should  be." — WiOe^s  ArWu,  p.  193.  "So  as  ndthcr  to  embamws,  nor 
weakwi  the  sentence." — Blair's  Mel,  p.  1 16 ;  Mtxrray'a  (Tram.,  322,  "  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to 
vi»w  his  poor  fitie^*  and  hoar  hia  heavenly  discourse."— Shbblock  :  Biair'a  BheL,  p.  157 ;  Mur- 

*  Afiwtts«oid*'>tn,"]lnn9IHitanuloolen,  wUeh  dunra  Oiatba  ndnadanlootf  thanood  of  OevaA 
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ray's  Oram.,  "That  we  need  not  be  anrpriscd  to  find  this  htdd  in  elDqB«9&"— fiKr • 

Jihtt,,  p.  174.  "Where  he  has  no  occaaioD  eitherto  divide  or  explain." — 7b.,  il305.  "And&v 
will  find  their  pu|»ls  improve  by  hagty  and  pleasant  stepe." — Rw8tff$  Gram.,  Pn£,  p.  4.  '  Ti..- 
teacher  however  will  please  observe,"  Ac. — Infant  School  Gram.,  p.  8.  "  Ptease  attaad  to  « '.n 
rules  in  what  is  oaUed  syntax." — lb.,  p.  128.  "They  may  dispeiise  with  the  hmto&nrtt-.' 
Mendi^  »  Kcore  tjietr  (rfao&'' — WtMa't  Eua^  p.  39.  "To  take  back  a^arteeAkk«> 
tract,  Is  a  wanton  abuie."— A,  p.  41.  "Thel^^datarefaas  DotldDgtodo^batlrtitlietfiaon 
price." — Ih.,  p.  316.  "He  is  not  to  form,  but  copy  characters" — BanMer,  Na  131  -Ihr:  I 
known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom." — Sped.,  No.  636.  "Hn^ng  this  esfmsr: 
answer,  in  every  respect,  their  wishes." — Sam^fbrd  md  Jferton,  p.  61.  "In  &ie  let  aoc  i 
his  aigiuneDt  oooclude  in  the  term  of  the  questioii." — jSorday'a  WorkM,  ToL  lU,  pi  443.  | 

"Thathb  pernytted  not  the  winds  of  heaveD 
Virit  her  ftoe  too  roughly."— Ahatajpaan^  Bamkl. 

BULK  XIX— INFINITIVES. 

The  active  Terbs,  hid,  dare,  feel,  Aeor,  let,  make,  need,  see,  and  tbec 
participles,  usually  take  the  Irmnitire  after  them  without  tho  preiKisition 
to  :  as,  "  If  he  bade  thee  depart,  how  dareet  thou  stay  f  " — "I  dan  D.t 
let  my  mind  be  idle  as  I  walk  in  the  streets." — Cotton  Mather. 
"  Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlastii^  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  eiffh,  nor  see  thse  weep." — Pop£»  Soaer. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  BUI^  XIX. 

Ob&  1. — Respecting  the  ifyntax  of  the  infinitive  mood  when  tho  parUde  to  is  not  eqmed^ 
Sffe  it,  our  gnunmariana  aro  almost  as  much  at  mianc^  as  I  have  ahowv  tiieai  to  bc^  wfaes  t>7 
find  the  paitiote  empk^od,  Oautxnmgverlmi/overnedbyver^ 

are  tho  most  clear  and  poidtive,  where  thdr  doctrine  is  the  most  obvloiisly  wtod;;  and. 
they  mi^t  have  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  former  verb  govenu  the  iaOer,  they  odIt  teO  cs  :  - 
"  the  preposition  to  «  aometimes  properly  omiUed,"—CT  that  audi  and  soch  verbs  "  *a»  evn  ■-. 
other  verba  JbUoviing  them  withont  the  sign  to." — Mvfray'a  Gram.,  p.  183;  Algei't,  63;  ' 
161,  and  others.   If  these  authors  meant^  that  the  prepoailUKi  Ut  is  omitted     dWpm,  tbej  vz  '■ 
to  have  a&ld  so.   Then  the  many  admirers  and  remodellera  (tf  Uunay^  Gnumnar        *i  >-i^  I 
bare  understood  him  alika   Then,  too,  any  proper  deflnitton  of  d&pfia most  bavewond^'  | 
tham  and  him  to  be  clearly  wrong  about  this  ccofltruction  also.   If  the  word  Co  is  reuy  "clI 
dtood,"  whenever  it  is  oDutted  after  fric^  dan,feA,  Ac,  as  soms  sofbor^  afBnn,  ttken  is  it  bef 
governing  word,  if  anywhere ;  and  this  nineteenth  rule,  however  common,  is  tBdeas  to  tbe  pt- 
sr.*   Then,  too,  does  no  English  vwb  ever  govern  the  inflnitiTe  withont  govenung  alM  if- 
ssiUoTi,  "expressed  or  understood."   Whatever  is  (Knitted  byellipos,  aud  truly  "wder^-.' 
really  beloi^  to  the  grammatical  ORistructbn ;  and  therefore,  if  inserted,  it  cannot  be  kib*  : 
in^>rap«r,  thon{^  it  may  be  unnecessary.   But  all  our  grammarians  admit,  tbat  to  befcn  dK  si:- 
itivo  is  sometimes  "  superfluous  and  improper.^'--— Munv^a  Oram.,  p.  1 83.   I  imagine^  tbae  cc- 
not  be  any  proper  ellipsis  of    before  the  infinitive,  except  In  somo  forms  {^conqwiKii;  b«9rj<^- 
(vherever  else  it  is  necessary,  either  to  the  sense  or  to  tho  construction,  it  ought  to  be  xar-j-- 
And  wherever  the  to  is  rightly  used,  it  is  property  tho  governing  word ;  bat  when  it  can^'i  ' 
inserted  without  impropriOy,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  it  is  "mderriood"   Ttta  infiiudve  ihn  - 
put  after  such  a  verb  or  partdciplo  ss  excludes  the  prepoeitkn  fo,  is  govanwd  l^tluini*-  < 
participle,  if  it  is  governed  by  any  thii^ :  as, 

"  To  make  them  do,  undo,  eai,  dririk,  atand,  move, 
Taikf  thitik,  and  fed,  exactly  as  bo  choso." — P^kik,  p.  69. 
Obs.  S. — logersoll,  who  oonverted  ^tirr^y's  Grammar  into  "Conversatiotu,^  says,  "It! 
remark  to  you  that  the  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  tbat  follow  makt,  nui,  tie,  Mi  di>"-.S 
/uar,  let,  and  their  participles,  are  dlwaya  ooveenkd  by  thenL" — Oom>.  on  E»g.  Gnm, 
Kirkbam,  who  pretended  to  turn  the  same  book  into  "iWdKir  Ijedunt,"  says,  To.  tbe  f^- 
of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  often  underatood  before  the  verb;  as,  'Let  me  proceed;'  QmtU,  U-i^' 
to  proceed." — Gram,  in  fitm.  Led.,  p.  137.   Tho  lecturer,  however,  does  not  sopposB  the  iiiair  -  ■ 
to  be  here  governed  by  the  preposition  to,  or  the  verb  lei,  but  rather  by  the  pronoun  mt 
an  other  place,  ho  avers,  that  the  infinitive  may  be  governed  by  a  noun  or  a  fffoooon ;  a&  "  ^ 
Mm  do  it"— 76,  p.  18?.   Now  if  the  government  of  the  infinitive  is  to  be  t^emi  to  tho^- 
tive  noun  or  (mmoun  tiiat  intervenes,  none      those  verba  tbat  take  the  Infinitive  afitr  (^"^ 
without  tho  preposition,  will  iisually  be  fband  to  govern  it,  except  dan  and  neat;  and  if  unt  i 
Aich  a  case,  is  on  ouxtUxrv,  no  government  pertfuna  to  that    R.  C.  Smitti,  an  other  moilifit:  •< 

'lAaor."  It  la  not  aXwrnya  veeemmn  to  repwt  tha  pwUda  to,  vhen  two  or  mora  iaflnitlrM  an  aomHt^  ■ 
thu  foot  U  an  other  good  anpiinant  against  calling  the  prepodtloa  <o  "  ft  pan  of  th«  verb."  Bat  In  tUf  n*^ 
*nd  aoma  others  here  exhibited,  the  rapetltiou  U  reqnialte.— O.  B. 

*  "  The  InOnttiTe  Hood  la  not  aonll&ed  toatniidt  ornonilBatlvt^  aad  toalwaja  pnaadaibvCiteqnwd' 
lavBad.-~&  Aim(r«SnMH.,lStM,p.49. 
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ICurray,  having  the  same  &lse  notion  of  elUpua,  Bays,  "  7b,  the  usual  dgn  of  Uiis  mood,  la  tome- 
Umes  ttaderaiood;  as,  'Let  me  go,^  instead  'Let  me  to  go.'" — Pith's  New  Gram.,  p.  65. 
According  to  Murray,  whom  these  men  profess  to  follow,  lei,  in  all  these  examples,  ia  an  auxiliary, 
and  the  verb  that  follows  it,  is  not  in  the  infinitive  mood,  but  in  the  imperalive.  So  they  Beremlly 
contradict  their  oracle,  and  all  are  vrong,  both  he  and  they  I  Tlio  disciples  pretend  to  correct 
their  maater,  by  Boppoong  "L^meiogo,"  and  "  Lei  me  to  proceed,"  good  English! 

Obs.  3. — It  is  often  impossible  to  Bay  by  what  the  infinitive  is  governed,  according  to  the  in- 
Btrnctou  of  Murray,  or  according  to  any  author  who  does  not  parso  it  as  I  da  Kutting  saye, 
"The  infinitive  mode  aometames  fidlowa  the  comparative  coqjtinctiona,  as;  ikem,  and  how,  TnTHOirr 
QOVKBNifENT." — Practical  Oram.,  p.  106.  Murray's  uncertainty*  may  have  led  to  some  part  tif 
this  notion,  but  the  idea  tiiat  how  is  a  "  comparative  conjunction,"  is  a  blmider  entirely  nc^. 
Kirkham  is  bo  puzzled  by  "the  language  of  that  eminent  philologist,"  that  ho  bolts  outright  from 
the  course  of  his  guide,  and  runs  he  knowB  not  whither ;  feigning  that  other  able  writers  have 
well  contended,  "that  this  mood  is  not  ooTEBmsD  by  any  particular  word."  Acoordingly  ho 
leaveafaia  n^dls  at  liber^to  " rgect  the  idea qfgtmmment,  as  ajiplicd  to  the  verb  in  this  mood;" 
and  even  miata  a  rule  which  refers  it  eUvrtKya  "  To  some  noon  or  pronoun,  as  its  subject  or  actor." 
— KtrlSuan's  Oram.,  p.  188.  Murray  teadies,  that  the  object  of  the  active  verb  sometimes  go\'- 
ema  the  infinitive  that  follows  it:  as,  "They  havo  a  desire  to  improve." — Octavo  Gram.,  p.  184. 
To  what  extent,  in  practice,  he  would  cany  this  doctrine,  nobody  con  tell ;  probably  to  evtsry 
sentence  in  which  this  object  is  the  antecedent  term  to  the  preposition  to,  and  perhaps  further ;  as, 
"I  have  a  house  to  teU." — NviUng's  OraaiLyp.  106.  "I  Jed  9,  desire  ^  excel"  "1/eU  my  heart 
within  me  dM" — Merrick. 

Obs.  4. — ^Nottiog  supposes  that  tho  objective  case  befim  the  infinitive  always  governs  it  wher- 
ever it  denotes  the  agent  of  the  infinitive  action ;  as,  "  He  commands  me  to  write  a  letter." — Prac- 
tical Gram.,  p.  96.  Nixon,  on  the  contrary,  contends,  that  the  finite  verb,  in  nuch  a  scntcnco, 
can  govern  only  one  object,  and  that  this  object  is  tho  infinitive.  "  The  objective  case  preceding 
it,"  he  saysj  "  is  the  subject  or  of  tliat  infinitive,  and  not  governed  by  the  preceding  verb." 
His  example  is,  "  Let  Mm  go." — Engliah  Parser,  p.  97.  "  la  tiie  examples,  '  He  is  entteavour- 
ing  lo persuade'them  to  learn,' — 'It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  sun,' — the  pronoun  tJiem,  the  adjective 
pbiuaii^  and  the  partici^  eademmiring,  1  ctmsidcr  as  governing  the  following  veii>  iu  the  infin- 
itive moda" — Cheper'a  ^ain  aad  ^xkL  Gram.,  p.  144.  "Some  moneonsly  say  that  pronouns 
govern  the  infinitive  mode  in  such  examples  aa  this :  'I  expected  At'm  to  bo  present'  We'will 
change  the  expresaon :  '  He  was  expected  to  he  present'  AU  will  admit  that  to  ieia  governed 
by  was  eiepected.  The  same  verb  that  governs  it  in  tho  passive  voice,  governs  it  in  the  active." — 
Sanbom^s  Gram.,  p.  144.  So  do  our  professed  grammarians  difier  about  the  government  of  tho 
infinitive,  even  in  tho  most  cpmmon  constructiona  of  it  I  Often,  however,  it  makes  but  littie  difTcr- 
ence  in  regard  to  tho  sensi?,  which  of  the  two  wtnxls  is  considered  the  governing  or  antecedent 
term;  but  whcire  the  preposition  is  excluded,  tho  ooDstroctkm  eoems  to  imply  some  immediate 
influence  <^  the  finite  verb  upon  tho  infinitiva 

Obs.  6. — ^The  extent  of  this  influence,  or  of  such  government,  has  never  yet  been  dearly  dcter^ 
nUned.  "This  irregularity,"  aaya  Murray,  "  extends  only  to  oefin  or  iwuter  verbs :  ^activeinwi 
neutw  verbs,'  says  Fisk ;]  fbr  all  the  verbs  above  mentioned,  when  made  passive,  require  the  prep- 
osition to  before  the  following  verb :  as,  '  Ho  was  seen  to  go;'  '  lie  was  heard  io  speak ;'  '  Tliey 
were  bidden  to  be  upon  their  guard.'  " — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  183.  Fisk  adds  with  no  great  accu- 
racy, "  In  the  pagt  and  /utttre  temea  of  the  active  voice  also,  theso  verbs  generally  require  tho 
mgn  lo,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  following  verbs ;  as,  '  You  have  dared  to  proceed  without  authority 
'They  w3i  not  dare  to  attack  you.'  " — Gram.  Simplified,  p.  125.  What  theso  gentlemen  hero  call 
"flrafar  verifl;"  are  only  the  two  words  dare  and  need,  which  arc,  ui  most  cases,  active,  though 
not  always  transtive ;  unless  the  infinitive  itself  can  make  them  so— on  inconsistent  doctrine  of 

"  LIndlev  Hamy,  and  so»er«]  of  hla  pretended  Improvers,  e»y,  "  Tho  tofinltiTo  sometimes  fcAlmes  tho  word 
Afl:  thas, '  An  otjjpot  bo  bigb  ex  to  bo  Invisible.'  The  Infinitive  oceufiuiially  /oUotes  Tit  am  a/fcr  aoompAiiwMi; 
aa,  >  Jledeaired  luOhing  mort  than  to  kttow  talaown  ImpcrfccUoniL' "— JTumiyx  Oram.,  8va,  p.  184:^<r«,  ISB: 
Atner\(IS;  MerelianCs,  03.  See  this  «ccoud  example  in  Wel^t  Gram.,  p.  107;  AMdg.,  124.  Uerdiant,  net 
relieblng  the  Utter  example,  changcB  it  thus :  "  I  wish  nothing  more,  than  to  knoio  bis  late."  lie  pnta  a  comma 
after  more,  and  probsblr  means,  "  I  wbih  nothing  elw  tbaa  to  kiioir  bin  futo."  Bo  does  Fisk,  iu  the  other  ver- 
flon :  and  probablv  means,  "  He  desired  nothing  dM  than  to  know  his  own  imperfections"  lint  Hurrar,  Alffsr, 
wid  Weld,  accord  in  pnnctoation,  and  their  meaning  seems  rather  to  be,  "  lie  dcidred  nothing  mors  htartHy 
than  [A«  dMftsd]  to  know  his  own  imperfections."  And  so  is  this  or  a  similar  text  Interpreted  bjr  both  IngtTBoll 
and  Weld,  who  snppom  this  inflnltlro  to  bo  governed  hu  another  verb,  uni!er«tood;  as,  *ile  dcilred  nothing 
moK  than  to  JtM  his  friends ;'  that  is, '  than  ho  aemired  to  see,'  /rt^rwid'H  Grmti.,  p.  £41 ;  Weld:s  A  brCdfiett, 

191.  But,  ot>rtous  as  Is  the  ambirpiil;/  of  this  flctltlons  example,  in  all  Its  forms,  not  one  of  these  five  criUea 
penrived  the  fault  at  alL  Again,  In  their  remark  above  dtcd,  Ingersoll,  Flik,  and  Merchant,  put  a  comma  he- 
fore  the  prapo^tlon  "after'  and  thus  make  the  phrase,  "  nfter  a  eompartaon,"  describe  the  place  of  eA«  injin- 
But  Murray  and  Alger  probably  meant  that  this  phrase  should  denote  thepU(%  of  the  coi(tunctlon  "than."" 
Tbe  great "  (;ompner"  seems  to  me  lo  have  mlsnaed  the  phrase  "a  eomprtriMm,"  for,  "  an  adjeetive  or  adverb 
4f  Ms  con^WotfM  detfTte;"  and  the  reat,  I  auppose,  have  blindly  copied  hhn,  without  thinking  or  knowing  what 
he  onght  to  have  said,  or  meant  to  aay.  Either  this,  or  a  wome.error.  Is  Iiero  apparent.  Five  ieariied  granima- 
riana  severally  represent  dtlier  "Otan"  or  "tAefnjIni'tiM,''  as  being  ■' aftivS  a  rtniiparfjton  ;"  of  which  one  in  tho 
eopola,  and  the  other  but  the  begbintng  of  the  latter  term !  Paipoble  nn  In  the  obtanHtu,  no  one  of  Iho  fivi'  per- 
esmaitl  And,  besides,  do  one  of  tliom  Hys  any  thing  about  the  (toremmcnt  of  this  infinitive,  except  Tnirer- 
■oa,  and  he  Bupplles  a  wr6.  "Pto*  and  as,"  says  Cireenloaf,  "someiimea  appear  to  govern  tho  Infiultlvo 
mood;  as,  'Nouilog  imikesaman  suspect  mtieh  more,  tAan  to  know  littln;'  'An  o1t)ect  so  high  tw  to  be  Invtil- 
ble.' Ohnn.  Simp.,  p.  38.  Here  Li  an  other  fictitious  and  nmbignnus  i-xnmplo.  In  which  tho  phrase,  "  to  knmo 
Uttle,"  it  the  tubdect  of  maket  understood.  Nixon  supposes  tho  Infinitive  phrase  after  oe  to  ho  always  the  Fuh- 
jeetof  a  finite  verb  WKlariloixf  after  It;  as,  "An  otdeet  ao  high  ai  to  be  tuvMMe  f«  or,  faiptto."  BwEngliA 
Atnsr,  P.100L 
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thdra  which  I  have  elsowhere  reftitccL  (See  Ol».  3rcl  on  Bole  Sth.)  These  two  rerhe  take  the 
iafltiitive  after  thcni  without  the  pivpositiou,  only  .when  they  are  intranntiTe;  while  all  the  rest 
eeem  to  have  thia  power,  only  u  huo  tli  .'y  aru  tRinsitive.  It'  theru  are  any  exceptiona,  they  slialt 
presently  be  oooMdered.  A  moru  particular  cxanjiuotiua  of  tlio  conHtruction  proper  for  the  inlin- 
itivo  after  each  of  these  eight  verba,  eeama  necessury  for  a  rigiit  underetaacUi^  of  the  rule. 

Obs.  6. — Of  the  verb  Bid.  This  verb,  in  any  of  ica  tonsea,  wlieu  it  commaada  ao  action,  usually 
gOTeina  an  object  and  also  an  infinitive,  which  ooiuo  together ;  oa,  "  Tiiou  bidH  the  teorid  adore." 
— Tliomson.  *'  If  tho  proj^et  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing." — 3  Kinga,  v,  13.  But  when  it 
moanis  to  promise  or  offer,  the  infiDitivo  that  followd,  moat  bo  introduced  by  the  jvepoaltkxi  fo; 
OS,  "  He  bids  Mt  to  excel  them  aU." — "  Ptaii^M  no  peraon  under  heaven  bids  more  unlikely  to  bo 
aavcd." — Browris  Divinity,  p.  viL  "And  each  bade  high  to  wm  liim." — GRAimLLE;  Joh,  Did. 
After  the  compound  forbid,  the  prepontion  la  also  necessaiy ;  ea,  "  Where  honeyixicklefl  Jbrbid  the 
sun  to  enter." — Beauties  of  SfutJc.,  p.  67.  In  poetry,  if  the  measure  htuipens  to  fMpiire  It,  tbe  word 
to  ii  Bcxnetames  allowed  i^r  the  simple  verb  bid,  denoting  a  command;  as, 

"  Bid  me  to  strike  my  dearest  brother  dead, 
7b  bring  my  aged  EjUier'a  hoary  bead." — Hovels  Laean,  B.  i,  L  677. 

Ods.  7. — Of  the  verb  Dare.  This  verb,  when  used  intraadtively,  and  its  Irregular  preterit 
durst,  which  is  never  tronsitivo,  usually  take  the  infinitive  after  thom  without  to;  aa,  "  I  dare  do 
fill  that  may  become  a  man:  Who  dares  do  more,  is  none." — Shakspeare.  "  If  he  durrt  steal  any 
thing  adventuroualy." — Id.  "Who  darsi  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms." — MiUoa.  "like  oao 
who  dxrH  his  desUoy  control." — Dryden.  In  these  ezompleB,  the  former  verbs  have  aoaa  reeem- 
blanco  to  aaxiUariea,  and  the  Insertion  of  the  preposition  to  would  be  fanproper.  But  when  we 
take  away  this  resemblance,  by  (giving  dare  or  domf  an  objective  case,  tlio  pn^>orition  is  requisito 
iMfbre  tho  inSnitivo ;  as,  "Timet  I  (fore  f/2ee  to  discover  Such  a  youth  or  such  a  lover." — Dryden. 
"He  dares  me  to  enter  the  lists." — Fisk's  Oram.,  p.  126.  So  when  dare  itself  is  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  or  is  put  after  an  auxiliary,  tbe  prcpoffltion  la  not  im^per ;  aa,  "  And  let  a  private  man 
dare  to  say  that  it  wilL" — Brown's  EsHmtOe,  ii,  147.  ^WotM  its  ootoiHler  dare  to  affront  the 
Dott??"— IVM^fXettsr^  p.  161.  **WfaBt  power  ao  great,  to  dare  to  dtadbenf— Pope's  BoauT. 
"  Some  ttotrfd  oven  dare  to  iie."~Ba)le.  "What  woiiid  dare  to  motat  Um  V—Dr.  Jehnsen.  "  Do 
you  dare  to  prosecute  such  A  creature  aa  Vaut^Lion  ?" — Jimius,  Let.  xxxiii.  Perhaps  these  exam- 
ples mi)?ht  bis  coa»dcred  good  English,  citbor  with  or  nithont  the  to;  but  tho  last  one  would  be 
fitill  bettor  thus :  "  Dare  you  proiteaite  such  a  crcoturo  ns  Vaughan  ?"  Dr.  Prieetley  thinks  the 
following  sentence  would  have  been  bettor  wit'i  tbe  prepontioa  inserted :  "Who  have  dared  defy 
the  WOTst." — Haeois  :  Priestley's  Gram.,  p.  132.  7h  is  sometimes  used  after  the  simple  vcrb^  in 
the  preset  tense ;  as,  "  Tlioae  whoso  worc^  no  one  dares  to  repeat" — Opie,  OA  Lying,  p.  147. 

"itare  I  to  leave  of  hun.ble  proao  tho  ahopo?" — Yoting,  p.  377. 

"  Agahist  heaven's  endleea  mercies  pour'd,  how  dar'si  thou  to  rebel  ?" — Id.,  p.  380. 

"  The  man  who  dares  to.  bo  a  wretch,  dcsorvofl  still  greater  pain." — Id.,  p.  381. 

Obs.  8. — Of  the  verb  Febl.  I^is  verb,  m  any  of .  its  tenses,  may  govern  tho  infinitivo  without 
the  sign  to;  but  it  docs  tliis,  only  when  it  ia  used  transitively,  and  that  in  regard  to  a  bodily  pcr- 
c^tion :  a.9,  "  I  feel  it  mov;." — "  I  felt  something  sting  me."  If  wo  ^)eak  of  feeling  any  mental 
affection,  or  if  wo  tho  verb  intninsitivclj,  tbo  iuflnitive  that  follows,  requires  the  prepo^tion ; 
as,  "  I  fed  it  to  ba  my  duty." — "  I  fcU  aaliamed  to  ask." — "  I  fed  afraid  to  go  alone." — "  I  fdt 
about,  to  find  t'.io  door."   One  may  say  of  what  is  painful  to  tlio  body,  "I  feel  it  to  bo  aavcre." 

Obs.  0. — Of  tho  vijrb  IIeab.  This  verb  is  often  intransitive,  but  it  is  usually  followed  by  an 
objective  casj  when  it  governs  tho  infinitive;  aa,  "To  hear  a  bird  siny."— tPe6»(er.  "You  liavo 
never  heard  me  say  so."  For  this  reason,  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  that  those  sentences  in  which 
it  appears  to  govern  tho  inflnitivo  aloiio,  oro  elliptical;  a^  "I  kaice  heard  tell  of  such  things."' — 
"And  lAavdAeordmjr  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  nndcrstand  a  dream  to  interpret  It" — Gen,  xli,  15. 
Such  examples  may  bo  the  same  as,  "I  have  heaid people  tell," — "I  have  board  fucn  say,"  Ac. 

Obs.  10. — or  tho  veri>  Let.  By  many  (crammarians,  this  verb  has  been  erroneously  called  an 
auxiliary  of  the  imperative  mood;  or,  aa  I>p.  Johnaou  terras  it,  "a  sign  of  tbe  optative  mood;" 
tiiough  none  deny,  that  it  is  acHnetimca  also  a  principal  verb.  It  is,  in  fact,  always  a  princiinl 
verb;  bscauso,  as  we  now  apply  it,  it  ia  always  transitive.  It  commtmly  governs  an  objective 
noun  or  pronoun,  and  also  an  InflnltiTO  without  the  sign  to;  aa,^  Rise  up,  let  to  go."— Mark. 
"  Thou  ^taJt  kt  it  rest." — Eixubis.  But  sometimes  l^o  innnitiTe  coalesces  wiUi  it  more  nearly  than 
the  objective,  so  that  the  latter  is  placed  after  both  verbs;  as,  "Tho  solution  la's  go  the  merr-iry." 
— yeioton.  "  One  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration." — Locke.  "  Hack  I  oa 
your  lives ;  let  be,  said  he,  ray  prey." — Dryden.  The  phrase,  ktgo,\a  swnetimes  epoken  for,  iel  go 
your  hold;  and  let  be,  for  let  him  be,  IHithe,  tc  In  such  instances,  therefore,  the  verb  let  is  not 
really  intransitive.  Tliis  verb,  even  in  the  passive  form,  may  have  the  inflnitive  after  it  without 
the  pr^KMitioii  to;  as,  "Nothing  is  kt  slip." — Wdtker's  English  Partides,  p.  16S.  "Theyu-erc 
ht  go  in  peao^." — AcU,  xv,  33.  "  Th©  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  faB." — Blair's 
BheL,  p.  439.  Tho  pye's  question  was  wisely  let  fall  without  a  reply."— /.'JSMrwifre.  With  re- 
spect to  other  pas^vcs,  Murray  and  Flak  appear  to  be  right;  and  sometimes  the  prepoeition 
is  used  :^r  thi^t  o:ic :  ns,  "  Tliere's  a  letter  for  you,  su*,  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to 
know  it  is." — Shakspeare.  Lei,  when  used  intransitively,  required  the  preposition  to  before  the 
following  infinitiTe ;  as,  "  He  would  not  let  [i.  e.  >br&earj  to  comsd  the  aog."— Bacon.  But  this 
U80  of  let  ia  now  obscdote. 
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Ods.  11. — Of  the  verb  Kixs.  Tliis  verb,  liko  most  of  tbo  otlicrs,  never  immediately  governs 
an  infinitive,  unlesa  it  also  goverra  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  wliicli  is  the  immediate  subject  of  such 
infinitive ;  as,  "  You  tnake  me  Witsft."— "  This  only  made  the  ymoffiter  iw^"—  WAster'a  l^elling- 
Book.  "  Which  sooo  made  the  young  tJuvp  haOm  itiWJL"~Ib.  But  m  very  many  inatanceB  it  is 
quite  proper  to  insert  the  prepoeition  where  this  verb  ia  transitive;  as,  "  He  maketh  both  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak."— Mark,  vii,  37.  "  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to 
consist  in  four  thiDg8."—5?otr'aiJA«(.,  p.  122;  Jamieson's,  124,  " It  ia  tWa  that  maiea  the  observ- 
ance of  tiie  dramatic  unities  to  be  of  consequence," — Blair's  R}ieL,  p.  464.  "In  making  eome 
tenses  of  the  English  verb  to  oooaist  of  principal  and  auxiliary."— A'uTroy'a  Gram.,  p.  76.  When 
fflo&t!  is  Intnudttve,  it  has  some  qoaUTyinff  word  after  it,  besides  the  sign  of  the  infinitive;  ae, 
"  I  think  he  will  make  oxU  to  pay  his  debts."  Fwmerly,  the  preposition  to  was  almost  always  io- 
Bsrted  to  govern  the  infinitive  after  make  or  made ;  as,  "  Lest  I  make  my  brother  to  dTeud." — I 
Oor^  viii,  13.  "  He  made  many  to  fell."— Jer.,  ilvi,  16.  Tot,  in  the  following  text,  It  Is  omitted, 
even  where  the  verb  is  meant  to  be  paasiva :  "  And  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made  stand 
upon  the  feet  as  a  man." — Dan.,  vii,  4.  This  construction  is  improper,  and  not  free  from  ambi- 
guity ;  because  stand  may  be  a  noun,  and  made,  an  active  verb  governing  it.  There  may  also  be 
uncertainty  in  the  meaning,  whore  the  insertion  of  the  preposition  leaves  none  in  the  construc- 
tion; for  made  may  signify  either  arealed  or  compiled,  and  the  infinitive  after  it,  may  denote  either 
the  purpose  creation,  or  the  of  any  temponn'  compulson:  as,  "We  are  made  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  othenL"—- JAffTav'«  Key,  Svo,  p.  1S7.  "  2un  vhu  made  to  mourn." — Bums.  *'  Taste 
uw  never  made  to  caier  for  vanity." — ,Siair.  The  primitive  word  mote  seldom,  if  ever,  produecs  n 
construction  that  is  thus  equtvocaL  The  infinitive  following  it  without  to,  always  denotes  tlie  c  ITect 
of  the  making,  and  not  the  porpose  of  the  maker;  as,  "HeffladehiBBODSkjold  ftereceiwdthereas 
king." — Nbrih.  Antiq.,  p.  81.  But  the  same  meaning  may  be  conveyed  wlum  the  to  ia  used ; 
"  The  fear  of  God  is  fi^odom,  joy,  and  peace; 
And  makes  all  ills  that  vox  us  hero  to  cease." — WaSer,  p.  66. 

Obs.  12. — Of  ttio  verb  Need,  I  incline  to  think,  that  tho  word  need,  whenever  it  is  rightly  fol- 
lowed by  the  infinitive  without  to,  is,  in  reality  an  auxiliary  of  tho  potential  mood;  and  that, 
like  may,  can,  and  must,  it  may  properly  be  used,  in  both  the  present  and  the  perfect  tense,  with- 
out personal  inflectLon :  as,  "  Ho  need  not  go,  Ho  need  not  have  gone  f  where,  If  need  is  a  princi- 
pal verb,  and  governs  the  Infinitive  witluput  to,  the  cxprcasiona  mustln^  "Ho  needs  not  go,  Ho 
needed  not  go,  or,  He  has  not  needed  go.'*  But  none  of  these  three  fivms  is  agreeable ;  and  tho 
last  two  are  never  used.  Wherefbre,  in  stead  of  placing  in  my  code  of  folse  syntax  the  numer- 
ous examples  of  tho  fbnner  kind,  with  which  the  style  of  our  grammarians  and  critics  has  fur* 
nished  me,  I  have  exhibited  many  of  them,  in  contrast  with  others,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  ob- 
servations on  the  CopjugaUoD  of  Verbs;  in  which  observations,  tho  reader  may  see  what  reasons 
there  are  tea  snppoNW  tho  word  need  to  bo  sometimes  an  auxiliary  and  sometimes  a  prindpal 
Terb.  Beoaase  no  other  author  has  yet  Intentionally  recognized  tho  propriety  of  this  dktinction, 
I  have  gone  no  fitrther  than  to  show  on  what  grounds,  and  with  what  authority  fhom  usage,  it 
mif^t  bo  acknowledged.  If  wo  adopt  this  distinction,  perhnpTit  will  be  found  that  the  rcf^Jlar 
or  principal  verb  need  always  requires,  or,  at  least,  always  admits,  tlio  prc^xjsition  to  beroro  the  fol- 
lowing infinitive;  a^  "They  neerf  not  to  be  spcdally  indicated." — Adams'.a  Bhet,  i,  302.  "We 
need  only  to  remaric." — lb.,  ii,  224.  "  A  young  man  needed  only  to  ask  himself;"  Ac. — lb.,  i,  117. 
"Nor  is  it  concdvable  to  mo,  that  tho  %htning  of  a  Demosthenes  co\dd  need  to  be  sped  upon  the 
wings  of  a  semiquaver." — 76.,  ii,  220.  "  But  these  people  need  to  be  informed." — CamphelVs  Met., 
p.  220.  "Nomannaededless  tobeinfbrmed."— /&.,p.  176,  "We  need  only  to  mention  the  diffi- 
culty that  arises." — Kamea,  Ek  of  OriL,  II,  36S.  "  CVin  there  need  to  bo  ai^mnent  to  prove  en  plain 
a  point?" — Oraham^s  LecL  "Moral  instruction  needs  to  have  a  moro  prominent  place." — Dr. 
Weeks.  "  Pride,  ambition,  and  selfishness,  Jieed  to  bo  rcstmincd." — Id.  "  Articles  are  sometimes 
omitted,  where  they  need  to  bo  used." — SarJxtnia  Gram.,  p.  107.  "  Whoso  power  needs  not  to  bo 
dreaded." — Wilson's  E^rreto  Gram.,  p.  93.  "A  workman  thnt  needeih  not  to  be  ashamed." — 2 
Tt'nk,  ii,  15.  "  The  small  boys  may  have  needed  to  be  managed  according  to  the  school  system." — 
T.  D.  Woobey.  "The  difficult  ofmakit^Taricty  conostcn^  iwedvnottodisturb  him." — Rambler, 
Na  122.  "A  more  cogent  proof  needs  not  to  bo  introduced."— WW^Aft  Gram.,  p.  66.  "No 
pcrsw  needi  to  be  inflKnied,  that  you  is  used  in  addressing  a  sIi^lo  person." — WiJoaz''a  Cram.,  p. 
18.  "  I  hope  I  need  not  to  advise  yoa  taxQmr.^—Sltak.,  AWs  WOL 
"  Nor  me,  nor  other  god,  thou  needrf  to  &ar, 
Fot  tbon  to  all  the  heavenly  host  art  dear." — Oengrtee. 

Ods.  13. — ^If  need  is  ever  an  auxiliary,  tho  essential  difference  between  an  au:dliary  and  a  prin- 
apal  verb,  will  very  well  accotmt  Sat  tiie  ottierwiso  puzzling  fact,  that  good  writers  B(HDcUmes 
inflect  this  verb,  and  sometimes  do  not;  and  thnt  they  sometimes  use  to  after  it,  and  somcthncs 
do  not  Nor  do  I  see  in  what  other  way  a  grammarian  can  treat  it,  without  condemning  as  bad 
English  a  great  number  of  very  common  phrases  which  ho  cannot  change  for  tbo  better.  On  this 
principle,  such  examples  as^  "He  need  not  proceed,"  and  "He  needs  not  to  proceed,"  may  be 
pwlfectly  right  in  dther  fijrra ;  though  Murray,  Crombie,*  Ksk,  Ingersoll,  Smith,  C.  Adams,  and 

*  Dr.  Crombie,  afl«r  oop^lng  the  nitetknea  of  CampbelTi  ■ocond  Canon,  that,  "  In  doiibtfnl  cucb  anoTofnr 
■bDold  be  regarded,"  ramarkB :  "  For  the  nmo  reason, '  it  netdg  and  '  hti  diirta,'  are  better  than  lie  vrea'  anl 
he  dar«:* " — On  Btym.  and  Sj/itL,  p.  S2S.   Dr.  CamptwlTa  langnasa  li  aomewhat  MroiiKcr ;  "  In  the  vorbs  to 
dmn  Mid  to  need,  many  at!f,  la  the  third  peraoa  preeent  bUwdUt,  dan  end  need,  as,  *  he  need  not  co  s  ho  dare 
ODtdfiib'  Others  s^,  done  and  naede.  As  the  M  usage  la  e«Mtf(nfr'!r<rrq7ittor,  hardly  uyUiliaBlentbui 
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many  others,  pronounco  both  these  foms  to  bo  wrong;  and  unanimoualy,  {thougli  contraiy  to 
vrh&t  is  perhaps  the  best  usage,)  prefer,  "  He  tieeds  n<A  proceed." — Marray's  Key,  8to,  p.  180. 

Obs.  11. — Un  questions  of  gnunnmr,  the  pradiee  <if  authort  ought  to  be  of  mc»«  v^gh^  than 
the  (logmaiisin  of  grammaTians ;  but  it  is  olten  difficult  to  dedde  well  by  either;  because  errors 
and  contradictiuns  abound  is  both.  For  example ;  Dr.  Blair  says,  (in  Bpealdng  of  the  perBons 
represented  by  /and  ihoa,)  "Their  sex  needs  not  be  marked." — Rhei.,  p.  79.  Jamiesoo  abridges 
the  vork,  and  Buy^  "  needs  not  to  be  marked." — Gram,  of  Rhet.,  p.  28.  Dr.  Lowth  also  says, 
"nseda  not  be  marked." — Gram.,  p.  21.  Churchill  enlarges  the  work,  and  says,  "needs  not  to  be 
marked." — New  Gram.,  p.  72.  Undley  Hurray  cofHea  Lowtb,  and  says,  "  needa  aot  be  marked." 
—  Gram.,  12mo,  2d  Kd.,  p.  39;  23d  Ed.,  p.  61 ;  and  perhuiB  ail  other  edhitKia.  He  afterwards 
enlarges  liisowa  work,  and  say^  "needfaxAto'bQroanioi."—Oetaoo  Gram.,  p.  M.  But,  aocwd- 
iug  to  Graenleaf  they  all  express  the  ide&  angrammaticaUr;  the  oalj  tnte  form  being,  "Hi^ 
Bex  need  not  be  marked."  See  Gram.  Simjiified,  p.  48.  In  the  two  pbices  in  whidi  thee^mology 
and  tho  syntax  of  this  verb  are  examined,  I  hiavo  cited  lh>m  proper  fiources  more  tJian  twen^ 
exa.uples  in  whicli  to  is  used  after  it,  and  more  thaa  twenty  others  in  which  the  y«b  is  not 
inflected  in  the  third  person  singular.  In  the  latter,  need  is  treated  as  an  auxiliary ;  in  the  f(Hiner, 
it  ia  a  priaoipol  vurb,  of  tho  regular  construction.  If  the  principal  verb  need  can  also  gorem  tiie 
infinitive  without  to,  as  all  our  grammarians  have  supposed,  then  there  is  a  third  form  wbidi  is 
onobjectionablo,  and  my  pupils  may  take  tbdr  ciKdca  of  the  tlircc.  But  atm  there  is  a  fourth 
tatm.  which  nobody  approves,  though  tlio  hands  of  some  great  men  have  fimidied  us  with  exam- 
ples of  it :  as,  A  figure  of  thought  need  not  to  detwt  tho  w<»tls  from  their  Hteral  sense." — J.  Q. 
Adama'a  Lectures,  Vol.  ii,  p.  254.  "  Whidi  n  man  need  only  to  apjpeti  to  his  own  feelings  imme- 
diately to  ovinca." — OUirkson's  Prisx-Essay  on  Slavery,  p.  106. 

Obs.  16. — Webster  and  Greenloaf  seem  inclined  to  justify  the  use  of  dare,  as  well  as  of  need, 
for  the  third  person  singular.  Their  doctrine  is  this :  "Inpapujorprocli^e  it  is  used  in  tho  third 
person,  without  the  pers(»utt  terminatiotL  Thus,  instead  <^  SB3ring,  *  He  darea  not  do  it ;'  ws 
genera^!/  say,  '  Ho  dare  not  do  it.'  In  liko  manner,  nevd,  when  an  active  verb,  is  regular  in  its 
inflections ;  aa,  '  A  mon  needs  moro  pradenco.'  But  tvhen  intranaitive,  it  drops  the  personal  termi- 
nations in  tho  presL'ut  tcnso,  anil  is  IbUowed  by  a  verb  ivithout  the  prefix  to;  as,  'A  man  need 
not  be  uneasy,' " — GreetUca/'s  Grammar  Simplified,  p.  38 ;  Webster's  Pkilosoplueal  Gram.,  p.  178 ; 
Improve  Gram.,  127.  Each  part  of  this  explanation  appears  to  me  erroneous.  In  pcptdar  prac- 
tice, ons  shall  oftoncr  hear,  "  llj  dares  n'l  do  it,"  or  even,  "  You  dares  n't  do  it,"  than,  "  He  dare 
not  do  it"  But  it  is  only  in  the  trained  practice  of  tlio  schools,  that  he  shall  ever  hear,  "Ho 
ruidi  n'f  do  it,"  or,  "  lie  needs  not  do  it."  If  need  is  stmietimes  used  without  inflection,  this  pe- 
culiarity, or  the  disuse  of  to  before  Uio  subsequont  inSnitive,  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  its 
"  iiitrajisitive"  character.  And  as  to  thdr  latent  nominative,  "whereitf  there  is  no  aecomt,"  or, 
"  wlureof  thero  needs  no  acxoani;"  tlicir fact,  of  which  "there  ta  no  evidence,"  orof which  "thcro 
needs  no  evidence;"  I  judge  it  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  authors  of  so  high  pretensions, 
could  fiud,  in  these  tran^osiiioii',  a  nominativo  to  "is,"  but  none  to  needs/"  See  a  marginal 
note  under  Kule  14th,  at  p.  570.  k 

Ous.  IS. — Of  tlio  verb  See.  This  verb,  whenover  it  governs  tho  infinitive  without  io,  governs 
also  on  olriective  noon  or  pronoun ;  as, See  ma  do  iL" — "  I  sati>  him  do  it." — Mwray.  When- 
ever it  is  intransitive,  llie  following  infinitive  must  be  governed  by  to ;  as,  "I  aiU  see  to  have  it 
done."—  Comly's  Grtun.,  p.  98 ;  Greeakaf'a,  38.  "  How  andd  Xvcsaee  to  do  them  t"—Beaiuiiea  of 
8/iak.,  p.  43.  In  the  following  text,  tee  is  transitive,  and  governs  tho  infinitive ;  but  the  two  vcr)» 
are  put  so  far  apart,  that  it  requires  sonio  skill  iu  the  reader  to  make  their  relation  apparent: 
"  Whoa  ye  therefore  shaS  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  Uie  prophet, 
stand  in  the  holy  place,"  Ac — MatL,  xxiv,  1 5.  An  other  scriptuTist  uses  the  partic^le,  and  s^-s — 
"standing  where  it  ought  not,"  kc — Mark,  xiii,  14.  Tho  Greek  word  is  the  same  in  both;  it  is 
a  participle,  agreeing  with  the  notm  for  tdiomuaium.  Sometimes  tlio  prepodtion  to  seems  to  bo 
admitted  on  purpose  to  protract  tho  exprcs^n:  as, 
"Tnoio^  I  BOW  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  yrlth  her  breath  she  did  perfumo  the  air." — Shak. 

Ob&  11. — A  fbw  other  verbs,  besides  the  eight  which  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  rule  and 
moaricSf  sometimes  have  the  itifinitivo  ader  them  without  to.  W.  Allen  teaches,  that,  "Theaga 
to  is  frmeraf^onutted,"  not  only  after  these  eight,  but  also  after  eight  others;  namely,  "find,  have, 
help,  mark,  observe,  perceive,  wateh,  and  the  old  preterit  gan,  for  i^n ;  and  sometimes  after  beliold 
and  know." — Elements  o/  Gram.,  p.  167.  Perhaps  he  may  have  fbund  some  instances  of  theomis- 
aou  of  the  prepoution  after  all  these,  but  in  my  opinion  his  rule  gives  a  very  unwarrantable  ex- 
tenuoD  to  tliis  "irregularity,"  aa  Mornqr  calls  it  The  usage  bekmgs  only  to  particular  Terb& 
and  to  them  not  in  all  th^  appUcations.   Other  verbs  of  the  same  imp(«t  do  not  in  general 

uniform  pntotice  could  aathorizo  lt."~Ftiilomphy  of  Rhet.,  p.  175.  Dan  for  rfoTM  I  iappow  to  be  vronB:  bnt 
If  need  la  %n  anxUtary  of  the  potentfal  mood,  to  use  H  without  InRectloti,  [■  neither  "  IrrvguUr,"  nor  tt  aR  Inotm- 
dttent  with  the  forcf^tng  canon.  Itut  tho  former  erltle  notices  tbew  Terba  a  second  tbne,  thna :  *'  *  He  rftm  not,' 
^hsnaad  not,'  nu^  be  Juatlj  pronounced  nohriimui,  for  ' he <Wh,'  'he  neMtM.'"— CnmMe,  on  JSfym.  and  Sj/n^, 

fi.  378.  He  alao  says,  "  The  verlMi  bid,  (tare,  need,  mate,  aee,  hear,  feel,  let,  are  not  followed  bj  the  dgn  of  ifaa 
nAnltlTe." — 7b.,  p.  277.  And  yet  he  trrltex  thiia;  "  Tbeec  are  truths,  of  whli^h,  I  am  persuaded,  the  anthor,  to 
whom  I  allude,  needs  not  to  be  reminded."— 76,,  p.  isn.  8o  Dr.  BulUona  declares  i^lnat  need  In  the  fdiigular, 
by  putting  down  the  ftdlowing;  example  u  bad  EngUsb :  "  He  need  not  be  In  so  much  haste."— TtaWmsV  B. 
Ormn.,  p.  1S4.  Yet  be  hlmwlf  writes  thus ;  "  A  naaw  mora  uipmprlata  thaa  the  Ivm  mater,  need  not  be  da- 
dred.*— -Ai,  t-  1M>  ^  ■ohotd-boj  may  see  the  Inoooditsi^  of  thli. 
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■dmit  the  same  idicm  But,  by  a  license  for  tbe  most  part  pecolbr  to  the  poeti^  the  prepodtion 
to  is  occaskmaliy  omitted,  espedally  after  verbs  equirateot  to  those  wblch  exclude  It ;  as,  "  And 
/(<r(jc  them  5it" — Qm-per'a  Teuk,  p.  46.  That  is,  "  And  maJlM  Uiem  »(."  According  to  Charchill, 
"  To  use  tmgM  or  cause  in  this  manner,  is  a  Scotticism :  [as,]  '  Won't  you  eaase  them  remove  the 
bares  ?' — '  You  oaghi  not  walk.'  Shak." — New  Oram.,  p.  317.  The  verbs,  hehbid,  view,  observe, 
mark,  waich,  and  ap^,  are  only  other  words  for  see ;  as,  "  There  might  you  behold  one  joy  avton 
an  other." — Shak.  "  There  I  eat,  viewing  tbe  silver  stream  gUde  silently  towards  tho  tempestuous 
ae^" — WaUon.  "  I  beli^  Satan  as  lightning^  from  heavcD." — Luke,  x,  18. 
"  Thy  drowsy  curse  hath  sworn  she  did  them  spy 
'  Cbme  tripiHiig  to  the  room  where  thou  didst  lia" — Milton. 

 "  Nor  with  lees  dread  the  loud 

Ethereal  trumpet  ih»ii  on  high  'gaa  Now." — Id.,  P.  L.,  vi,  60. 

Obs.  18. — ^Aftcr  have,  heip,  and  Jind,  tbe  infinitive  sometimes  occurs  without  tho  prcpoation 
lo,  but mudi oftener  with  it;  aa,  "When  enumerating  <^ecta  which  we  wish  to  Aotw  appaa- 
distinct"— JSntftom'*  Oram.,  p.  223.  "  Certainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind 
move  in  charity,  rest  in  Proridence^  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." — Ld.  Bacon.  "What 
wilt  thou  have  me  io  do  ?" — Acts,  ix,  6.  "  He  will  have  us  to  acknowledge  him." — Seougat,  p. 
102.  "Iftadtotuolfcalltheway." — Lennie'a (rram.,  p.  86.  "Would  you  Aow them  W  then? 
Ko." — WaOcer'a  Partidet, -p.  248.  According  io  Allen's  mie,  this  question  is  ambiguous;  but 
the  learned  author  expliJns  it  in  Latin  thus:  "Placet  igitur  eos  dimiUt  ^  Minima."  That  is, 
"Would  you  have  thmndinnuaed  then  f  TSo."  Hadhomeant,  "Would  you  have  them  ft>  let  go 
then  ?"  he  would  doubtless  hme  said  so.  Kirkluun,  by  adding  hdp  to  Uurray's  list,  enumeratefl 
nine  verbs  which  he  will  have  to  exclude  the  sign  of  the  infinitive;  ae^  "ff^modoit" — Gram., 
-p.  188.  But  good  writers  sometimes  tise  the  partide  to  after  this  verb;  as,  "And  Danby's 
matchless  impudence  he^)ed  to  support  the  knave." — Drtdeit:  JoK  Diet,  w.  Help.  Dr.  Priestley 
says,  "  It  must^  I  suppose,  bo  according  to  the  Scotch  idiom  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  omits  it  after  tho 
verb  help  :  '  To  ?tdp  carry  on  the  new  measures  of  the  court.'  History,  Vol  iv,  p^  160." — Priest- 
ley's Oram.,  p.  133.  "You  will^nd  the  difficulty  disappear  in  a  short  time," — CobbeU^s  English 
OrartL,  ^  16.  "  We  shall  always  jiiui  this  distinction  obtain." — Stair's  Hhet.,  p.  246.  Here  tho 
prqxMdticHi  to  mi^t  have  been  inserted  with  propriety.  Without  it,  a  phiral  noun  wiU  rwder  the 
construction  eqnivocaL  The  B^tcnco,  **  You  will  find  tbe  d^evMea  diaappear  in  a  Bhcrt  time," 
will  probably  bo  understood  to  mean,  "  You  will  find  that  tho  difBculties  disappear  in  a  short  time." 
"I  do  not  find  him  rgecf  his  authority." — Johnsoa^a  Gram.  Com.,  p.  161.  Here  too  the  preposi- 
tion might  as  well  have  been  inserted.  But,  as  this  use  of  tbe  infinittro  is  a  sort  of  I^tinism, 
some  critics  would  choose  to  say,  "  I  do  not  find  ih<ii  he  rejecia  hia  autliority."  "Cyrus  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  find  them  have  such  sentiments  of  religion." — BoBin,  ii,  117.  Here  the  inSniUvo 
may  be  varied  either  by  the  partidplo  or  by  the  indicative ;  as;  "  to  find  Mem  AovAv,"  or,  "  to  find 
ihey  had."   Of  the  three  expresrions,  tho  last,  I  thhtk,  is  rather  the  beet 

Obs.  19. — When  two  or  more  infinitives  are  connected  in  the  same  construction,  one  prepo^- 
tun  sometimes  governs  them  both  or  all ;  a  repetition  of  the  particle  not  being  always  necessary, 
unless  we  mean  to  make  tho  terms  severally  omphaticaL  This  ioct  is  one  evidence  that  to  is  not 
a  necessary  part  of  cacli  infinitive  verb,  as  some  will  bare  it  to  be.  Examples;  "  Lord,  suflbr  mo 
first  TO  go  and  bury  my  &tber." — l^iU.,  viii,  21.  "TosA»<tbo  door,  meaiui,  to  throw  at  eati  ^ho 
door  to." — Tooke'a  D.  P.,  ii,  106.  "  Most  authors  expect  the  printer  to  jpel^  poini,  and  digesi 
their  copy,  that  it  may  be  intdUgible  to  tho  reader." — Pr^ter'a  Grtmmar, 
"  in  not  be  made  a  eaSt  and  dull-c^'ed  fool, 
To  shaka  the  head,  rdeni,  and  gigh,  and  yfsU." — Shak. 

Ob&  20. — An  inflnitiTe  that  explaina  an  other,  may  aometimca  be  introduced  without  tho  prep* 
oeition  to;  becauae;  the  former  tuviug  it,  the  construction  of  the  latter  is  made  tho  same  by  tma 
kind  of  appofiititm:  as,  "Tho  meet accompUshed  way  of  u^ig  booki  at  present  is,  TO«^tw  them 
08  some  do  lords;  learn  HaieAx  tUka,  and  then  brag  of  their  acqnaintancc." — Swur:  Kamea^  EL 
of  Cnt.,  ii,  166. 

Obs.  21. — After  than  or  as,  the  sign  of  the  infinitiro  is  sometimes  required,  and  sometimes 
excluded ;  and  in  some  instances  we  can  either  insert  it  or  not,  as  wo  please.  The  latter  term  of 
a  comparison  is  ahnostiJwaysinore  or  lea  elHptical;  and  as  tiie  nature  of  its  cll^ids  depends  <» 
the  structure  of  tho  former  term,  so  doea  the  neocs^  inserting  or  of  omitting  the  rign  of 
tbe  infinitive.  Examples:  "No  de«re  is  more  universal  than  \ia  l&e  desire]  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured. "--famM,  EL  of  Ortt,  i,  197.  "The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  to  dlo  for  a  fiicud,  as{i> 
the  difficuttyl  to  find  a  friend  worth  dying  for." — Id.,  Art  of  TTiinUing,  p.  42.  "  It  is  no  more  in 
tme'fl  power  to  love  or  not  to  love,  than  [it  is  in  one's  pouxr]  to  be  in  health  or  out  of  order." — 
Jh.,  p.  45.  "  Uen  are  more  likely  to  be  praised  into  virtue,  than  [they  are  likdy]  to  bo  railed  out 
ot  vice." — lb.,  p.  48.  "It  is  more  tolerable  to  be  always  alone^  than  [it  is  toieraWej  never  to  be 
aa" — lb.,  p.  ae.  " Nothing  [is]  more  easy  than  to  do  mischief  \ia  eoay] :  nothfaig  [b]  more  dUB- 
ctfit  than  to  suffer  without  complaining"  \is  di^icaU^. — lb,  p.  46.  Or :  "  than  [it  is  cosy]  to  do 
mischief:"  Aa,  "  tiian  [ititdigieviU\  to  sufier,"  Ac.  "  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  most 
men  to  follow  than  [it  is  agreeable  io  Oieir  nature]  to  lead."— /J.,  p,  55.  In  all  tiiese  examples, 
the  preposition  to  is  very  properly  inserted;  but  what  excludes  it  from  the  former  term  of  a  com- 
pariaon,  will  exclude  it  mnn  tlie  latter,  if  such  governing  verb  be  understood  there:  as,  "  You  no 
more  heard  me  tay  those  words,  than  [you  heard  me]  talk  Greek."  Ic  may  bo  equally  pn^  to 
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1^,  "Wocboosaratlurtolead  tban  jUbw,"  or,  *'We  diooBe  ntfacr  to  lead  tttu  to  fbOow." — 
Art  of  ThinJeing,  p.  37.   The  meaning  in  eitbercaw     "  We  cbooee  tolead  rathertiumweftooM 

to  follow."  Id  die  IblloiviDg  examplo,  there  is  peitt^  an  ellipeis  of  to  before  cite  .*  "  I  need  do 
nothing  more  than  timplij  cite  the  explicit  dedarationa;"  to. — Gumey'a  PecvUaritiet,  p.  4.  So 
in  tlieae:  "Mature  dii  no  more  titan  yiiniisA  the  powerond  means." — iSAmdaa'«£Zoctiei(Mi,p.ll7. 
"To  beg,  than  work,  ho  bcttt-r  underatanda ; 
Or  wo  perhaps  might  take  liim  off  thy  handa." — Pope's  Odysaey,  zvii,  260. 
Ons.  22. — It  1)08  beoQ  stated,  iu  Obs.  16tb  on  Role  17th,  tliat  good  vritera  are  apt  to  ehun  a 
repetition  of  any  part  common  to  two  or  more  verbs  in  the  same  sentence;  and  among  the  ex- 
amples there  citod  is  this:  "  Thuy  mean  to,  and  will,  hear  patiently." — Sidem  Register.  So  ono 
might  say,  "  Can  a  man  airivo  at  oxcellcace^  who  has  no  deare  ta  t" — "  I  do  not  wish  to  go,  nor 
expect  — "(^lenUiedocx',  if  you  are  going  to^"  Answer:  "We  want  to,  and  try  to^  bat  cant" 
Soch  ellipses  of  the  InfinitiTO  after  to,  are  by  no  means  uncommoo,  espedally  in  oonmsatiaii; 
nor  do  they  aj^war  to  me  to  be  alwaj-s  reprobenaibl<\  aioce  tbey  prevent  rq)etition,Bndmay  oon- 
tribnte  to  bronty  without  obscuri^.  But  Dr.  BuUiona  has  lately  thought  proper  to  condemn 
them ;  for  suc^  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  following  note :  "  To,  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive,  should  never  be  used  for  the  infljutivo  itseUl  Thus,  '  I  have  not  written,  and  I  do  not 
intend  ^'  is  »  colloquial  vulgarism  for,  '  I  have  not  written,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  write.'' " — 
BvUioa^a  Anai^  md  Prod,  (ham^  p.  170.  llis  "  Emdaes  to  be  oorreeted,"  bere,  are  theoe: 
"Be  sore  to  write  yourself  and  tell  him  to.  And  live  as  God  designed  me  to."— A.,  let  Ed.,  p. 
180.  It  being  maaifost,  that  fit  cannot  "bo  :i^<l  for" — (that  tnpJaeeo/— )  what  is  implied  ii/ier 
it,  this  is  certainly  a  very  awkward  way  of  liiitting  "  there  should  never  be  an  ellipsis  of  the  iniBn* 
itive  after  io."  But,  &vm  the  fidse  syntax  fumisbed,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  meamng 
intended.  The  examples  are  severally  &ult}',  but  not  for  the  reason  soggested — not  because 
"to"  is  used  for  "  tcHte  "  or  "  ^'tw  " — not,  indeed,  for  any  one  reason  ccMnmcm  to  the  three—but 
because,  in  the  first,  "  to  urrUe  "  and  "  hoot  not  loriiten,"  have  nothing  in  common  which  we  can 
omit;  in  the  second,  the  mood  of  "fett"  is  doubtful,  aod,  without  a  comma  after  "yours^"  we 
cannot  precis^  know  the  meaidng;  in  the  tiiird,  the  mood,  the  person,  and  toe  number  at 
"UiK^"  are  all  unknown.  See  Note  9tb  to  Bole  ITth,  above;  and  Note  2d  to  the  General  Rn^ 
below." 

Oils.  23. — Of  some  infinitive^  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  are  traxiffltive  or  intninative ;  aa, 
"Well,  then,  let  us  proceed;  we  have  other  forced  marches  to  ntafte;  other  enenues  to cuMiie; 
more  laurels  to  acquire ;  and  more  injuries  to  avenge." — ^Bonapartk  :  Columbia*  Orator,  p,  130. 
These,  without  ell^)aia,  ate  intransitive;  but  relatives  may  bo  inserted. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
VAiaS  SYNTAX  UNDEB  RULE  XIX. 
IwuimvES  AiTEB  Bid,  Dabs;  Vol,  Hsab,  Ln;  ko. 
"I  dare  not  to  proceed  so  hastily,  lest  I  should  give  olRsnce." — iTitmrv'f  Exercises,  jf.  63. 
[FoKMDi.Br— Not  proper,  bcckuw  th«  prepodtloa  to  is  inwrted  before  proettA,  vhleh  foUom  the  Bctlre  verb 
(tare.   But,  nccordlng  to  Bale  IStb,  "  Tbe  Retire  varbB,  bid,  dara,  /eri,  hear,  M,  Mate,  need,  wc,  and  Uiclr  nattl. 
tipiet,  nauHllf  Uke  tbe  Infinitive  after  tfaem  without  the  prepoaltltm  to    uiii  thU  U  an  loitaiiea  la  which  Uia 
flalle  vorb  should  ImmvdUtely  goreru  tlw  InflidUve.  Tbsrefore,  the  to  ibonld  be  oniittad]  thus,  "I  (far*  not 
ynxseed  ao  haslUy,"  Acj 

"Their  character  is  formed,  and  made  appear." — Butler's  Analogy,  p.  115, 

[Foiiiin.li — Not  proper,  beeanse  the  prepoaltloii  to  Is  not  InMrtei  between  nutde  and  appear,  the  verb  is  mad* 
belnjr p<uKlr«.  But,  acourdlng  to  Obs.  6th  and  lOth  on  Bole  IBtb,  thoao  rerba  which  la  tbe  active  form  |ovem 
the  Inflnitlva  wltboat  to,  do  not  m  goytm  it  when  they  are  made  pualre,  exoent  the  TWb  let.  llieranre,  to 
■houU  be  here  Ineerted ;  thui,  "  Their  character  le  formed,  and  made  to  appear.^ 

"  Let  there  bo  but  matter  and  opportunity  ofTered,  and  you  shall  see  them  quidily  to  revive 
a^in." —  Wisdom  of  tiie  Aneienta,  p.  53.  "  It  has  been  made  appear,  tliat  there  is  no  presump- 
tion against  a  rev^tion." — Batttr'a  Analogy,  p^  262.  "Manifest,  v.  U  To  reveal;  to  make  to 
appear;  to  show  {dainly."— TTeMer's  Amtricaa  Diet.  **Iet  liim  to  n^ign  like  unto  good  Aure- 
liu9,  or  let  him  to  bleed  like  unto  Socrates."— XA^Aom'A  Gram^  p.  1G9.  "  To  sing  I  could  not; 
to  complmn  I  durst  not." — S.  fWiergiU.  "If  T.  U.  be  not  so  frequently  heard  pray  by  them." — 
Bartkty's  Works,  iii,  132.  "  How  many  <^  your  own  clmrch  members  were  never  bwd  pray  T" 
— Jb.,  iii,  133.  "  Tea,  we  ore  bidden  pray  tmo  for  another." — lb.,  iii,  145.  "  He  was  mode  be- 
lieve that  neither  tho  king's  death,  nor  imprisonment  would  help  him." — Shej^dSs  Works,  ii, 
231.  "I  fult  a  chilling  sensotion  to  creep  over  rac." — InsL,  p.  W8.  "I  dare  to  say  he  has  not 
got  home  yet."— ifr.  "  Wo  sometimes  see  bad  men  to  bo  honoured." — lb.  "  I  saw  him  to  move." 
— fUcA>  Onnpreheasive  Gram.,  p.  62.  "  For  see  thou,  ah  1  seo  thou  a  hostile  world  to  raise  its 
terrours." — KiHAam^a  Oram.,  p.  167.  "  Bat  that  he  make  him  to  rehearse  so."— Ii^s  Oram^ 
p.  XV.  "Let  us  to  rtss."— /bwle'f  Tne  Eng.  Oranu^  p.  41. 
"Scripture,  you  know,  exhorts  ua  to  it; 

Bids  us  to  'seek  peiuse,  and  ensue  It'" — Swi^t  I^/emi,  ^  336. 
"  Wlio  bade  tho  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 

To  spurn  tho  rags  of  Lazarus  ? 

Come,  brother,  in  that  dart  we'll  koed, 

Confwdng  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus.** — CftriMmat  Book. 
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CHAPTER  VIL— PARTICIPLES. 

The  true  or  regular  syntax  of  the  English  Participle,  as  a  part  of 
speech  distinct  from  the  verb,  and  not  converted  into  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective, is  twofold  ;  being  sometimes  that  of  simple  relation  to  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun  that  precedes  it,  and  sometimes  that  of  government,  or  the 
state  of  heiTig  governed  by  a  prepraitioD.  In  the  former- construction, 
the  participle  resembles  an  adjective  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  more  like  a 
nonn,  or  Hl^o  the  infimtive  mood :  for  the  participle  after  a  preposition 
is  governed  aa  a  participle^  and  not  as  a  case.**  To  these  two  construc- 
tions, some  add  three  others  less  re^lar,  using  the  participle  sometimes 
as  the  midfeet  of  a  finite  verb,  sometimes  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb, 
and  sometimes  as  a  nominative  after  a  neuter  verb.  Of  these  five  con- 
structions, the  first  two,  are  the  legitimate  uses  of  this  j^&rt  of  speech ; 
the  others  are  occasional,  modem,  and  of  doubtful  propriety. 

RULE  XX.— PARTICIPLES. 
Participles  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  else  are  governed  by  prepo- 
sitions :  as^  "  Elizabeth's  tutor,  at  one  time  paying  her  a  visit,  found  her 
employed  in  reading  Plato." — Hume.    "I  have  no  more  pleasure  in 
hearing  a  man  attempting  wit  and  failing,  than  in  seeing  a  man  trying 
to  leap  over  a  ditch  and  tumbling  into  it." — Dr.  Johnson. 
"  Now,  rais'd  on  Tyre's  sad  ruins,  Pharaoh's  pride 
Soard  high,  his  legions  threatening  &r  and  wide." — Ihyden. 

EZOSFTIOK  FlBffT. 

A.  portichde  sometimes  relates  to  a  preceding  phrase  or  tmiaice,  of  which  It  Ibrms  no  part; 
"I  thmi  qmt  the  aodely ;  to  tBithdnao  and  kaoe  them  to  fltemwAitf,  APPEAKDia  to  me  a  duty."— 
"It  ifl  ahnost  exdaBtrely  on  tbe  groond  we  have  menlioDed,  that  we  have  heard  Am  being  con- 
tutaed  in  office  DmMDBD."— Av^swn*  ^asotu,  ^  23.   (Better,  "his  amUmmce  In  <rffk)8,"  or, 
"Oeeoirimt^o/AAninoffloe."   SeeOfaa.  18th  <n  Role 4th.) 

"But  ever  todoiS  our  sole  ddight^ 
Aa  being  the  contnuy  to  his  Idgh  wilL" — iKUon. 

ExOEPTioif  Second. 

With  an  iDfiuitiye  denoting  being  or  actioo  in  the  abstract,  a  participle  is  sometimes  also  taken 
abetracUy ;  (tlmt  is,  without  reference  to  any  particular  noun,  pronoun,  or  other  subject ;)  as,  "  To 
seem  complied,  ia  disagreeable." — "To  keep  always  praifing  aloud,  is  plainly  impossible."— " It 
most  bo  disaftreoahlo  to  be  ptmaing^  oo  a  word  wluch  does  not,  by  itself  produce  any  ideiL" 
— Mwrray'a  Grtan.,  8vo,  p.  323. 

"  To  praise  him  is  to  serro  him,  and  fhlflU, 
Domg  and  n^ring,  his  luqueHtion'd  wilL"— Cbwper,  ToL  I,  p.  88. 

Ezcmtox  Tbssd. 

The  nartldi^e  is  often  used  irregularly  in  English,  as  a  substitute  for  the  inflnitire  mood,  to 
which  It  is  somethnea  equivalent  without  irregularity;  as,  "I  saw  him  eater,  or  eniering." — 
Grant's  LaL  Gram.,  p.  230.  "He  is  afr^d  of  trying,  or  to  try."— Ibid.  Examples  hregular: 
"Sir,  said  I,  if  the  case  stands  thua,  'tis  dangerous  drinking:"  L  e.,  to  drink. — Collier's  Tabkt  of 
Cebes.  "  It  will  be  but  ill  venAtrin^  thy  soul  upon  that:"  i.  e.,  to  venture. — Bmyaris  Law  and 
Omar,  p.  21.  Describing  a  past  event  as  prnent.  has  a  fine  cfl^  in  language:"  i.  e.,  tode- 
,  scribe. — Karnes,  El  of  OriU,  i,  93.  "In  English  likewise  it  deserves  remarking:"  i.  c,  to  be 
remarked. — Harris's  Htrmes,  p.  232,    "Bishop  Atterbury  deserves  being parOeiilarly  mentioned^ 

■  Some  modem  gnmnwriaiis  will  bare  It,  Out  ■  parUdpIo  pjvenwd  bf  a  preporiUon  !■  ft  ''jMrfMjrfal  noun,-** 
and  yet,  wben  tbar  coma  to  pane  an  adverb  or  aa  ott|«ctire  follovlng,  Indr  "noun"  beoomes  a  "BortfofoU" 
a^In,  and  not  a  *'  fwttn."  To  alknr  w«r4a  thiia  to  doi^  from  om  elau  to  an  other,  ti  not  only  nDnhflomdikal, 
but  iMtculonihr  abmiM.  Among  Ihow  who  tbna  tnat  thla  eoutnictlHi  of  Um  participle,  tbe  oMef,  I  thlok,  an 
Butler,  lUrt,  weM,  Wella,  and  8.  &  GroMia. 

t  Dr.  mnir,  to  vhom  Harray  ouf^t  to  bare  aeknovledged  hlawdf  Indebted  for  thla  MOtoiiea,  iotradaM*  m 
m<m,towMch,in  hlavwk,  tbla  InflidtlTe  and  tbea*  participle*  rofer:  tbna,  "  It  U  dlasgTMablo  Ar  ttf  arfM 
tobaMAp«u(iv<«avwdvUdt  dooi  Do^brltid4FI«dao•aDvU•^  BeeObk 
lOthaDdntbon^DlelMh. 
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L  U>  be  paiticnliirij  meotuned. — Mai^a  RkeL,  p.  291.  "Thia,  however,  is  in  t/Sa&  va  am 
than  enjoying  the  sweet  that  predominates:"  L  &,  to  va^j.—Camj^betlt  SheL,  p.  43. 

"  Habita  ore  aoon  assumed ;  but  when  we  B&ire 
To  Btrip  them  ofl^'tia  being  flay'd  allTe.**— Cbwper,  YoL  i.  p.  44 

EXOEPnOlf  FOUBTH, 

Aa  other  frequent  irregularity  in  the  construction  of  partidples,  b  the  practice  of  treali]^  then 
csscnttall/  as  nouna,  widiout  taking  from  them  tho  regimen  and  adjimcta  of  panidpto;  m. 
"  Your  having  been  ureU  edwxted  teiU  be  a  great  Fccommendation." — W.  AUaCe  Gram^  p  HI 
(Better:  "  Yow  exa^eni  educaticm"— or,  "  77uU  you  have  been  tcdl  educated,  will  be^"  tc.)  'It 
nriaes  from  subtimity'a  tj^preaaing  grandeur  in  its  highest  d^tee." — Blaiir'a  RkeL,  p.  3S.  "Cod- 
cemiog  the  sqKtratiag  by  a  circumstanco,  leorda  intimately  ooanected." — Kamu,  B.  of  Oct,  VcL 
ii,  p.  104.  "As  limg  as  there  Is  anr  hope  of Me^l«(p6v pace  with  thenL^—Zafernry  GmonSa^ 
p.  114.  "Which  ooold  only  arise  from  hia  knoviitg  tha  stents  of  aD  bearta."— ir«fs  £(«enl»s 
Ymmg  Lady,  p.  ISO.    "  But  this  a^a  is  tdOnHg  qiute  at  random."— Arffar's  Awlogy,  p.  141 

"My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence." — Shalt. 

"Sucli,  but  by  foils,  tho  clearest  lustre  aeo, 
And  deem  aifperaiag  others,  praising  Oue," -^Savage,  to  W(dpoie. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  EUUB  XX 

ObS.  1. — To  this  nilo,  I  incline  to  tliink,  there  are  properly  no  Other  exoeptioiis  than  the  Ik 
two  above ;  or,  at  least,  that  we  ought  to  avoid,  when  we  can,  any  additional  annmaliM  Yet 
not  to  condemn  with  unbecoming  positiveness  what  others  receive  lor  good  En^h,  I  h&ve  nb- 
Joined  two  items  more,  wliich  include  oertain  oUtcr  irreguhirities  now  veir  oommun,  that,  wben 
oxompleaof  a  lilce  flxin  occur,  tha  reader  may  parse  them  at  excqptioaa,  if  hedoea  DotdwoMb 
cituttre  them  as  errors.  Tlio  mixed  construction  In  which  partidplea  are  made  to  gorm  the  pw- 
cossivB  cose,  Im  already  been  lately  conodered  in  the  obaervatums  oa.  Rule  4th.  Mumr, 
Alkn,  Clmrchill,  and  many  other  grommariana,  great  and  sm^  adndt  tiiat  participles  mar  be 
made  tho  subjects  or  tho  objects  of  verbs,  while  thoy  retain  the  nature,  government,  mtd  adjunct 
of  participles ;  as,  "  Not  aUending  to  this  rule,  is  the  cause  of  a  very  common  cnw." — Jhrray'i 
Key,  Svo,  p.  200;  Comly'a  Gram.,  183;  Weld's  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  170.  "PoHie  is  emirfoyed  t) 
signify  Qtair  being  highly  eaiUi2ed."—BUiir's  Met.,  p  S19.  "One  abhors  being  in  debt."— A,  i>. 
98  i  Jamieson's  I3iet,  11 ;  Murray's  Gram^  144.  "  Who  affected  being  a  fine  gentleman  m  tm- 
morclElilly."— ^yiec^,  No.  406.  "The  minister's  being  aUaAed  to  tha  project,  pn^cnged  Odr 
dohato."— ^Vu»a'«  Ficrser,  p.  78.  "  It  flnda  pu  e.,  tt«  mind  finds,]  that  actirig  Okaa  would  giali^ 
ono  paaaion ;  not  aclimj,  or  ading  otherwise,  would  gratify  aitotba-." — Oaa^b^a  ffttL,  f.  lOBi 
"  But  further,  cavUling  and  olgixUng  upon  any  sulgect  ia  mooh  ea^  than  ekirmg  19  diffienUea." 
—Bp.  Bailer's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  0/ Durham,  1701. 

Obs.  2. — W.  Allen  oljservea,  "Tho  use  of  tho  partidple  as  a  nominaUve,  is  ono  of  the 
ari«a»of  our  bnguftgo."— £tejaeni*  0/ ffrom.,  p.  171.  He  m^t  have  added,  that  the  use  of  the 
participle  as  on  objectivo  governed  by  a  Torb,  as  a  nominative  after  a  verb  ncuto-,  or  as  a  nd 
governing  tho  possessive^  is  also  ono  of  Uio  peouUaritieB  of  our  hinguu^  or  at  leastao  idiom  adoptal 
by  no  few  of  its  recent  writers.  But  whetiier  any  one  of  these  lour  modem  departwot  froB 
Qencral  Grammar  ought  to  bo  countenanced  by  us,  as  an  idiom  that  is  either  degant  or  advaa- 
tageous,  I  very  much  doubt  They  aro  all  however  sufflcnently  common  in  the  style  oT  n'pu- 
toblo  authors;  and,  however  questionoblo  thdr  character,  some  of  our  grammarians  seem  myfatjly 
attached  to  them  olL  It  becomes  me  therefore  to  object  with  submissioa.  These  nuxed  tad 
irregular  oonstmctions  o(  the  partidpte^  oag^t,  In  my  opinion,  to  be  generally  condemned  as  &1« 
syntax ;  and  for  this  ^mple  reason,  that  the  ideas  conveyed  by  them  may  gaieraOy,  if  not  alnj^ 
bo  expressed  more  briefly,  and  more  el^^tly,  by  other  phraseology  that  is  in  no  reflect  anoms- 
lous.  Thus,  for  the  examples  above:  "Jnaiiention  to  ^lis  rule,  is  tlio  cause  of  a  very  comnioa 
enor."—-' Polite  is  employed  to  siijnlfy  a  high  degree  of  cwHizaiitm;"  or,  "that  ttey  (iitb  highly 
dvihzed," — "One  abhors deW." — "  Who  affected  the  floe  gentlemon  so  nnmereifiilly." — ''Tbe min- 
ister's parHtUity  to  the  project,  prolonged  their  debata"— "  It  flnda  p.  c,  the  matd  flnda,]  Ostf  k 
act  thus,  woukl  gratify  one  passion;  and  thai  not  to  act,  or  to  act  otha-vnee,  would  gratify  aDOtbcr.' 
— "  But  fiirtbcr,  to  eavit  and  o^'ec^  upon  any  subject,  is  mudt  easier  than  to  dear  vp  difficuluea'' 
Are  not  these  expreanoos  much  better  English  than  the  Ihregoing  quotatioost  AjmI  if  so,  ban 
we  not  reason  to  conclndo  that  the  adopUon  at  partidples  in  such  instaiioes  is  cnoneoai  and 
nngrammatical? 

Ous.  3.— In  Obs.  17th  on  Rule  4th,  it  was  n^gested,  that  in  English  tho  partidple^  wiUwot 
governing  the  possessive  case,  is  turned  to  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  uses,  thiuj  in  ttv 
othw  language.  This  remark  applies  mwnly  to  the  partidple  in  ing.  Wheth«-  it  is  expedient  w 
make  80  much  of  one  sort  of  derivative,  and  endeavour  to  justifv  every  ptBsihle  nee  of  it  wiiich 
oan  be  plaudbly  def^ded,  Is  a  questiou  well  worthy  of  considdration.  Wo  have  already  ooe- 
TOTtcd  ths  partidple  to  such  m  multiplicity  of  purposes,  and  into  so  many  diffrrent  partasfspeec^ 
that  one  can  well-nigh  write  a  chapter  in  it,  without  anv  otlier  words.  This  practice  msv  fcsTe 
added  something  to  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of  the  language,  but  it  certainly  has  a  tudescr 
to  impair  its  strength  and  clearness.  Not  every  ose  of  partidples  is  good,  for  whidh  there  mar  be 
K«nd  preoedents  m  good  autbora.  One  may  ran  to  great  exoeai  in  tto  adopCkn  of  SQchdedn- 
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tivca,  witbout  becoming  absolutelj  unintcUi^ble,  and  without  viola^^  any  role  of  our  commoiL 
grammars.  For  example,  I  may  my  of  somebody,  "  This  very  saperScial  grammatist^  sapposing 
empty  criticism  about  tho  adoption  of  proper  phraseology  to  be  a.  show  of  extraordinary  enitUtion, 
was  displayiug,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  a  very  boastfbl  turgid  aignment  coDceming  the  coTrection  of 
ril30  syntax,  and  about  the  detection  <^  false  logic  in  debate."  Now,  in  what  other  language  than 
ours,  can  a  string  of  words  anything  like  the  folloning,  come  so  near  to  a  fair  and  literal  transla- 
tion of  this  long  sentence  ?  "  This  exceeding  trifling  witling,  considering  ranting  criticismg 
concerning  adopting  fltting  wording  being  exhibiting  transcending  learning,  was  displaying, 
notwithstaading  ridicuUng,  surpassing  boasting  sweUibg  reasoning,  respecting  correcting  erring 
writii^,  and  touching  detecting  deceiving  arguing  during  debating."  Here  'are  not  aU  the  uses  to 
which  our  writen  apply  the  participle  in  ing,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  enough,  without  adding 
others  that  ore  less  proper. 

Obs.  4. — The  active  parlaciples,  admitting,  allowing,  considering,  granting,  speaking,  tvj)posing, 
and  tho  like,  aro  frequently  used  in  discourse  so  independently,  that  they  cither  relate  to  nothing, 
or  to  tho  pronoun  /or  we  understood;  aa,  "Granting  this  to  bo  true,  what  is  to  be  inferred  ftom 
it?" — Hurray's  Gram.,  p.  195.  This  may  bo  suppoaed  to  mean,  '%  granting  this  to  be  true,  ask 
what  is  to  bo  inferred  from  it  1 "  "  Tho  very  chm  was,  modestly  speeding,  as  long  as  my  whole 
Ihcc." — Addison.  Here  tho  meaning  may  bo,  "J,  modestly  speaking,  say."  So  of  tho  following 
examples:  "I^reperty  tpeattRg,  there  ia  no  such  thing  ns  ehanco^' — W,  AUm^a  Gram.,  p.  172. 
"  Because,  gmeraSy  peaking,  the  flgurativo  scnso  of  a  word  is  derived  from  its  proper  sense." — 
Eamea,  El  of  Grit.,  i,  190.  "But,  admUUng  tlmt  two  or  three  of  these  offend  leas  in  their  morals 
than  hi  their  writings,  must  poverty  moke  nonsense  sacred  ?  " — Pope^a  Works,  Vol  iii,  p.  7.  Somo 
grammarians  suppose  such  participLes  to  be  put  absolute  in  themselves,  so  as  to  have  no  reference 
to  any  noun  or  pronoun ;  others,  among  whom  are  L.  Murray  and  Dr.  James  P.  Wileon,  suppose 
them  to  bo  put  absolute  with  a  pronoun  understood.  On  tlie  former  supposition,  they  form  an 
other  exception  to  tho  foregoing  rule ;  on  tho  latter,  they  do  not :  the  participle  relate  to  the 
pronoun,  though  both  bo  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  Bentonco.  If  we  supply  the  ellipsis  as 
above,  there  ia  nothing  put  absolute. 

Ocs.  6, — Participles  nro  almost  always  placed  after  tho  words  on  which  thdr  construction  de- 
ponds,  and  are  distmguislicd  from  adjectives  by  this  positicu;  but  when  other  worda  depend  on 
tho  participle,  or  when  several  participles  havo  tlio  same  construction,  tho  whole  phrase  may  como 
before  tho  noun  or  pronoun;  as,  "Lmning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  figure  to  myself 
tho  miseries  of  confinement" — ^tme. 

*'  immur'd  in  cypress  shades,  a  eoretrer  dwells." — Miiton. 
"  Bribed,  boag}U,  and  Immd,  they  banish  shamo  and  fear: 
Tell  you  tbeyVe  standi,  and  havo  a  soul  sincere." —  Oralibe, 

Ous.  G. — "Wlicu  porticiplea  are  compounded  with  something  that  does  not  belonj^  to  tho  verb, 
they  become  adHedieea;  and,  as  such,  they  cannot  govern  ao  object  after  them.  The  following 
construction  is  therefore  inaccurate :  "  When  Caius  did  any  tiling  v.nbeeominQ  his  dignity."— Jfenea's 
Church  History,  i,  87,  "  Costly  and  gaudy  attire,  vnhecoming  godliness." — Eziracls,^.  186.  Such 
errors  are  to  be  corrected  by  Note  ISth  to  Rule  9th,  or  by  changing  the  particle  un  to  not.'  as, 
"Unbecoming  to  his  dignity;   or,        becoming  his  dignity." 

Oca  1. — Au  imperfect  or  a  prcperloct  partidplo,  preceded  by  an  article,  an  adjective,  or  a  noun 
or  pnHMun  of  the  poseeesivo  ease,  hoomiMtkva^orpartieipialnovn:  and,  tmsuch,  it  cannot 
with  strict  propriety,  govern  an  object  after  it  A  word  whidi  may  bo  the  object  of  the  participle 
in  its  proper  constniction,  requires  the  preposition  of,  to  connect  it  with  tiio  verbal  noun  ;  as,  1. 
The  pAitTiciPLB:  "Worshiping  idols,  tho  Jews  sinned." — "  Thus  vmrahiping  idols, — J»  worshipirig 
idols, — or,  ]^  toonhifing  idxAs^  they  sinned."  2.  The  Tibbal  Nodn  :  "  The  worshiping  of  idol^ 
— <SucA  wordi^ping  of  idols, — or,  37i«tr  vmshipimg  of  idols,  was  rinAiL" — ^In  tAs  wanM^'og  of  idols, 
lluiro  ia  mu." 

Oca  8. — ^It  ia  ccMnmonlv  supposed  that  these  two  modes  of  ozpresoon  ore,  in  very  many  in- 
stances^ cqoivalent  to  eaax  other  in  meaning,  and  conscqucutly  interchangeable.  How  fiu  th^ 
really  are  sc^  is  a  question  to  bo  considered.  Example:  "But  \S  candour  be  a  confounding  of  t3» 
ijistinctions  between  sin  and  holiness,  a  depreciating  of  the  excellence  d  tho  latter,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  diminishing  of  the  evil  of  the  former ;  then  it  must  bo  something  openly  at  variance 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  revelation." — TTie  Friend,  iv,  lOS.  Here  tho  nouns,  distinctions, 
excellence,  and  evil,  though  governed  by  of,  represent  tho  otfjecta  of  the  forenamed  actions ;  and 
therefore  they  might  well  bo  governed  by  amftmnding,  depredating,  and  diminishing,  if  these 
were  participles.  But  it,  to  make  them  such,  we  lemovo  the  article  and  tho  preposition,  the  con- 
struction ibrsakes  oar  meaning ;  for  be  eonfovndiitg,  {he)  d^aredating,  and  Ox)  dimaiidiing,  seem 
rather  to  bo  verbs  of  the  compound  form ;  and  our  uncertain  nomin^ivcB  after  be,  thus  disappear 
in  tho  shadow  of  a  false  sense.  But  some  sen^ble  critics  tell  us,  that  tliia  prepoidtioo  of  should 
refer  rather  to  tlio  agent  of  tlie  preceding  action,  than  to  its  passive  object ;  so  tb&t  such  a  phrase  as, 
"the  leaching  ofloys,^'  should  s^ify  rather  the  instruction  which  boys  give,  ttian  tliat  which  they 
receive.  If,  for  the  sake  of  this  principle,  or  for  any  other  reason,  we  wish  to  avoid  the  foregoing 
phraseology,  the  meaning  may  be  expreajed  thus :  "  But  if  your  candour  confmnd  the  distinctions 
between  sin  and  hi^inesa ;  ^  it  d^reeiaie  the  excellence  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  dimin- 
M  tho  evil  (tf  the  fbnner;  then  it  most  be  Bomething  openly  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  the 
g^iit  of  revelatloa." 

Ob&  9. — When  the  use  of  tho  prepoeiticai  pfodooes  ambigu!^  or  harshness,  let  a  bettor  expnt 
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Ktm  bo  soQglit  Thas  the  sentence,  "He  mmtiota  Nawion^a  virUiitgof  a  commcntnry,"  \n  not 
entirely  ftw  from  either  of  theae  Tuults.  If  the  prepo^tion  be  omitted,  Uie  word  tcrUmj  -will  iiave 
a  double  ainstruction,  which  ia  iuadmiaaiblu,  or  at  least  objectionHble.  Some  would  say,  "  He 
mcntioiid  y^wt^n  writing  a  commentary."  Thia,  thouj^i  not  uucummoD,  ia  Etill  mere  ol  joction- 
ablo  iK-catisc  it  niaked  the  leadinf;  won!  in  eenao  tlie  i^junct  in  construction.  The  nieaoing  may 
be  correctly  uj^prc-stwd  thus:  "lie  mentions  that  NvaUm  vm)te  a  commo&tory."  "Ifr.  Diydea 
makes  a  very  lundsumd  obd:-rvatioa  on  OvUIt  wrUmfi  a  Utter  fVom  Dido  to  JEnnAS.'" — SpscL, 
Na  63 ;  Oam^Kt  ifhet,  p.  265 ;  Murray't  Key,  U,  253.  Hero  tho  word  tcriting  is  partly  a  noua 
and  partly  a'participlo.  If  we  make  it  TrtioUy  a  noun,  by  saying,  "  on  Ovida  wiiing  of  a  let- 
ter," or  wholly  a  parOciiilo,  by  sayii^,  "on  Ovid  tording  a  letter;"  it  may  be  doubted,  whetlier 
wo  have  eSbcted  any  improvemout.  And  again,  if  we  adopt  Dr.  Lowth's  adrice,  "Let  it  bo 
either  tho  one  or  the  other,  and  abide  by  it«  pniper  construction ;"  we  must  make  somo  change ; 
and  therefore  ou^bt  perhaps  to  aaj^  "  on  Ovid's  conceii  of  loritiny  a  letter  from  Dido  to  jEnona."' 
This  is  apparently  what  Addison  meant,  aud  what  Drj'doa  remarked  upt>n ;  the  latter  did  not 
tgoak  ot  the  letter  itself  dse  the  former  would  hare  aud,  "  on  Ovid's  I-^rr  from  Dido  to  .^ncoa." 

Obs.  10. — When  a  needless  poescssire,  <a  a  needless  ortide,  Is  put  before  the  porticnplc,  tlio  cor- 
rection is  to  bo  made,  not  by  inaorting  of,  bat  by  expunging  ttio  article,  occordini^  to  Note  ICth 
to  Sulo  lat,  or  the  possessive,  according  to  Koto  6th  to  Rule  4th.  Example :  "  By  hia  studying 
the  Scriptures  he  became  wise." — Lennie'a  Gram.,  p.  91.  Hero  hia  serves  only  to  render  tho  sen- 
tence iuoorrect;  yet  this  spurious  example  is  presented  by  Lcnnio  improve  thr.t  a  participle  may 
toko  the  possessive  case  before  it,  when  the  preposition  of  is  not  admissible  ait^r  it  So,  in  stvai 
of  expunging  ono  useless  word,  our  grammarians  ofien  add  on  otlicr  and  call  the  twofold  (nor  a 
eormetion  ;  aa,  "  For  hia  aroiding  of  that  preeipioe,  ho  is  indebted  to  his  fKend's  care." — Murray'a 
Key,  ii,  201.  Or  worsj  yet:  "U  ioai  from  our  misunderstanding  of  tho  dircctiona  th-it  wo  lost 
our  way." — Ibid.  Ilere,  not  owr  and  of  only,  but  four  o^er  words,  are  worse  tlian  useless. 
Again:  '*  Cy  (A«  cxorci.sing  ti/ our  judgment,  it  is  improved.  Or  tlius:  Hy  exircunug  cur  judg- 
ment, it  is  improved. " — Comb/a  Kry  ia  hia  Gram.,  12th  Ed.,  p.  188.  Each  of  these  pretended 
corrections  is  wronR  in  more  respects  than  ono.  Say,  "By  exercising  oar  judgement,  tee  improve 
tt"  Or,  Oat  jtidgement  is  improyed  by  being  exercised."  Again:  "Thehvingof  ourencmicais 
a  divine  eommaad;  Or,  lovinrf  our  enemies  [is  a  divine  command]." — Ibid.  Both  of  these  are  also 
wrong.  Say,  ** 'Zoch  ^our  enemiV,'  u  a  divino  oommand."  Or,  ^^WaartdivUKly  command  to 
Jam  our  enemies."  Som'j  oro  apt  to  jumblo  top^^tber  tho  acti^-o  vdco  and  tlio  pas^vc,  and  thos 
destroy  the  unity  ovca  of  a  short  sontoiiei;  ns,  "  By  «cercijiny  our  memories,  Xhcy  arc  imjtroved.'* 
— Kirkham't  Gram.,  p.  22G  nnJ  IDj.  "  The  error  might  have  beea  avoided  by  rejKating  tiio  sul> 
Btantive." — Murray'a  Gram,,  p.  1(2.  "  By  admitting  such  violations  of  establislicd  grammatical 
distinctions,  confusion  would  be  introduced." — fb.,  p.  187.  In  these  instances,  wc  have  an  active 
participle  without  on  n^nt :  and  tliis,  by  tlio  proposition  by,  is  mado  an  adjunct  to  a  paR.aivo  verb. 
Even  tho  participial  noun  of  this  fiHrn,  thougli  it  actually  diups  tho  distinction  of  voice,  isawkward 
and  apparently  incougmoiis  in  such  a  relation. 

Obs.  11. — When  tho  verbal  noun  neccs.sarily  retains  any  adjunct  of  tho  verb  or  participle,  it 
seems  proper  that  tho  two  words  bo  mado  a  compound  by  means  of  the  hyphen ;  ns,  "  Their  hopo 
shall  bo  as  tho  giving-itp  of  tho  ghost," — Job,  xi,  20.  "  For  if  tho  casting-awcty  of  them  bo  tlio 
rocondling  of  tlio  worM." — Rom.,  xi,  15.  "And  the  gathering-Uigi'ther  of  tho  waters  called  ho 
soas." — Gen,,  i,  10.    "If  hoshould  OiTcr  to  stop  the  runnings-out  of  justice." — Law  and  Grace, 

S.  2G.  "  Tho  aSappiag^bort  before  tlio  usual  pause  ia  the  melody,  aids  ttio  impression  timt  is  mado 
y  tlio  descriptioa  of  tho  stone's  aiopping-ahort" — Kama,  EL  of'Cril.,  ii,  lOG.  I  (to  not  find  theso 
words  united  in  tho  places  referred  to, '  but  this  is  nevertheless  tlicir  truo  figure.  Our  authors 
and  printers  oro  lamentably  careless,  as  wl'11  as  ignorant,  respecting  Vie  figure  of  words :  for 
which  part  of  grammar,  see  tho  whole  of  tho  tliird  chapter,  in  Part  First  of  this  work ;  oIko  ob- 
63rvBtions  on  tho  fourth  rule  of  syntax,  from  tho  30th  to  the  35th.  As  certain  other  compounds 
may  sometimos  be  broken  by  tinew,  so  may  some  of  tlieao ;  as,  "  Not  forsaking  tho  asuembling 
of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  somo  ia" — flefc.,  x,  25,  Adverbs  may  relate  to  participles, 
but  nouns  require  adjectives.  Tlio  following  phrase  is  therefore  inaccurate ;  "  For  tlio  more  easily 
reading  of  large  numbors."  Yet  if  wo  ny,  *'  For  rwulii^  loiKo  nambcn  the  more  eaaffy,*'  the 
construction  is  different,  and  not  Inacciinttc.  Some  calculator,  I  think,  has  it,  "  For  tho  more 
eaaily  reading  laigo  numbers."  But  Iluttoa  nys,  "  For  tho  more  easy  rending  q^largo  numbers." 
— Sutton's  Arilh.,  p.  6 ;  so  BabcocJc's,  jy.  12.  It  wotdd  bo  quite  as  well  to  say,  "  For  the  greater 
ease  in  reading  largo  numbers." 

Obs.  12. — Many  words  of  a  participial  form  are  used  directly  as  nouns,  without  any  article, . 
adjectivo,  or  possessive  case  before  them,  and  without  tiny  object  or  adjunct  aitcr  tltcm.  Such  is 
commonly  tho  construction  of  tho  wonli  apeUing,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  BUTreyir.g,  draunng, 
paraiivj,  and  many  other  such  names  of  actions  or  cxcrOTea.  They  ore  riphtly  put  l.-y  .TohnaiHi 
among  '^nouna  derived  &om  verba for,  "Tho  [name  of  tho]  action  is  the  same  witli  tlio  parti- 
aplo  present,  as  Imnng,  frighting,  fighting,  striking." — Br.  Johnaoii's  Gram,,  p.  10.  Thus:  "llike 
vtriiing." — W.  Allen's  Oram.,  p.  171.  "  He  supposed,  with  them,  that  q^rming  auii  denying  wero 
operations  of  the  mind." — Ttx^a  IHveraiona,  i,  36.  " '  Not  rendering,'  said  Polycnrp  tho  dLscipIe 
of  John,  '  evil  for  evil,  or  raiimg  for  raiUag,  or  atrHeing  for  atriking,  or  cursing  for  cwving.^ 
Dymond,  on  War.  A^Unst  this  practice,  there  ia  seldom  any  objectioo;  the  words  are  wholly 
noun^  both  m  sense  an^ooDstructtML  Wo  call  than  participial  noun^  only  because  they  tcsombie 
paitidples  in  their  dcrimUon;  or  ifwo  call  them  twrtej  noun^  it  is  because  tliey  are  derived  irom 
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T«rt».  But  we  too  ftequenQy  find  those  whfa^  n^in  the  govenuaeot  and  the  a^imcla  t^'perti- 
elides,  used  as  nooiui  before  or  after  verba;  or,  maro  propeify  Bpeektag,  wed  ae  moi^nb  and 

nondescripts,  a  doubtful  spedes,  for  which  there  is  seldom  any  necesmty,  since  the  inflnitiTe,  the 
verbal  or  some  other  noun,  or  a  claiiae  introduced  by  the  conjuDction  thai,  will  generally  express 
the  idea  iD  abetter  manner:  aa,  "  ^ixittn^  such  disturbances,  is  unlawful"  Sayrathcr,  "Toexeite 
Rich  disturbances, — The  excUing  of  such  disturbances, — The  exdiaiion  of  such  disturbanoe^— or, 
7%at  one  ^uMiii  esBciia  sucii  disturbances,  is  onlawiuL" 

Osa  13. — ^Murray  s^^  "The  word  the,  before  the  adfw  parUci^  in  the  fidknrii^  sentence, 
andin  aUothraa  a  dmilar  consbnction,  is  improper,  and  should  be  omitted:  '  TAe  advising,  or 
the  attempting,  to  excite  such  disturbances,  is  unlawfuL'  It  should  be,  '  Advising  or  aiiempting 
to  ex<ute  disturbances.' " — Odavo  {Tram.,  p.  195.  But,  by  his  own  showing,  "the  present 
participle,  with  the  definite  article  the  before  it,  becomes  a  ovbstarUive." — lb.,  p.  192.  And  sub- 
stontivae^  or  nouns,  by  aa  other  of  hia  notee^  can  govern  the  inflnitivo  mood,  just  as  well  ae  par- 
ticiples ;  or  just  as  well  as  tho  verbs  which  he  thinks  would  be  venr  proper  here ;  ntunelr,  "  To 
advise  or  attempt  to  excite  such  dtsturbaaoes." — lb.,  p.  190.  It  would  be  i^t  to  aay,  **  Ang  ad- 
vice, or  aUempt,  to  excite  such  disturbances,  ia  unlawfU."  And  I  see  not  that  ho  has  improved 
the  text  at  aU,  by  oxpunpng  the  arddo.  Advising  and  atten^ting,  being  dii^unct  nominativefl  to 
is,  are  nothing  but  nouna,  whether  the  article  be  used  or  not ;  tboogh  Hbey  are  rather  kea  ob* 
viously  such  without  it,  and  therefore  tiie  cbange  is  for  the  worsei 

Obs.  14. — Lennie  observes,  "IVlien  aprepomHon" — (he  should  have  sud,  When  on  oAer  prep- 
ostion — )  "  fbllows  the  participle,  of  ia  inadmissible ;  as,  His  depending  on  promisee  prov^  his 
ruin.  Ilia  selecting  to  study  when  young,  rendered  him  ignorant  all  hi  life." — Prin.  of  E. 
(7mn».,  6th -Ed,  p.  65 ;  13th  Ed.,  91.  Here  on  and.  to,  of  couree,  exclude  o/;  but  the  latter  may 
be  changed  to  of  which  will  turn  the  infinitive  into  a  noun :  as,  "iSs  n^^ecting  of  i^nin,**  Ac. 
"  Depending"  and  "  negledmg,"  being  equivalent  to  dependence  and  ne^eei,  are  particii»al  Doona, 
and  not  "  partif^plcs."  Fronssor  Bullions,  too,  has  the  same  &alty  remaric,  examples  and  aU ; 
(for  hjs  book,  of  the  same  title,  ia  little  else  than  a  gross  pla^brism  fhim  Lennie'a;)  though  he 
here  forgets  hia  other  erroneous  doctrines^  &at,  "A  pr^pM^ion  should  never  be  used  before  tho 
infinitive,"  and  that,  "  Active  verba  do  not  admit  a  prepo^tion  after  them."  See  BttOioa^a  Prin. 
cf  E.  Grim.,  pp.  91,  92,  and  lOT. 

Obs.  16. — Tlie  poiticiplo  in  ing  is,  on  many  occa^ons,  equivalent  to  tho  infinitive  verb,  so  that 
the  speaker  or  writer  may  adopt  cither,  just  as  ho  pleases :  as,  "  So  their  gerunds  are  sometiioea 
found  haviitg  [or  to  have]  an  absolute  or  apparently  neuter  signilieation." — GranCs  Lot.  Oranu, 
p.  2'ii.  "  With  tears  tiiat  coas'd  not  fhtoing"  [or  to  Jloto]. — Milton.  "  I  would  willingly  havo 
him  produciay  [produce,  or  to  produce']  Iiia  crodentiaJs." — Barclay's  Works,  iii,  273.  There  are 
ftlso  instances,  and  according  to  my  notion  not  a  fow,  in  wMch  the  one  is  put  improperly  for  tho 
other.  The  participle  however  is  erroneously  used  for  tho  infinitive  much  often er  than  the  infin- 
itive for  the  p«ticiple.  The  lawful  uses  of  l>oth  are  exceedingly  numeroua;  though  the  ^^ntaz 
of  tlie  participle,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  indode  its  various  conwrsions  into  other  parts  of 
apeec^.  The  pciodpal  trwrtfr^n  of  regwlar  equi valence  between  inflnitivea  and  partidpdes,  may 
bo  Todnced  to  the  fhUonlng  heads: 

1.  After  the  verbs  see,  Jkeor,  and  fael,  fto  participle  in  tn^,  relating  to  tho  objective,  is  often 
equivalent  to  the  infinitive  governed  by  the  verb ;  as,  "I  saw  him  running." — "  I  heard  it  A<)wi- 
ing." —  W.  AVeTi.  "  I  feel  the  wind  Nouring."  Here  the  verba,  run,  howl,  and  liow,  might  bo 
sut>stituted. 

2.  After  intransitive  verbs  signifying  to  begin  or  to  eotOimte,  tho  partidplo  in  tag,  relating  to  tho 
nominative,  may  be  used  in  stead  of  the  infinitive  connected  to  tho  verb;  as,  "The  ass  benm 
gaUoping  with  all  his  might" — Sandford  and  Msrton.  "It  commenced  ra^ng  very  hard." — ail' 
liman.  "  The  steamboats  commenced  runntny  on  Saturday." — Daily  AdverHaer.  "  It  is  now 
above  throe  years  since  he  began  printing." — Dr.  Adam's  Pref.  to  Rom.  Antiq.  "  So  when  they 
continued  asking  him." — John,  vlii,  7.  Greek,  "  'Of  di  eitefievov  Iparuvrec  airov."  Latin, "  Cum 
ergo  i>erBeverarent  iiUerrogantes  eum." — Vulgate.  "Ciim  eutem  p^eeverorent  eum  inlerrogare." 
— Beta.  "  Then  shall  ye  otHitinuo  foBovfing  the  Lord  your  Ood." — 1  Sam.,  xii,  14.  "  Eritia 
seqfteniea  Dominmn  Deum  Testrum." —  Vulgate.  "  As  she  continued  proym^  before  tho  Lord." — 
1  Sam.,  i,  12.  "  Chm  iUa  vaJUpiicaret  preces  coram  Domino," —  Vulg<Ue.  "And  they  went  on 
beating  doom  one  an  ottier." — 2  jSim.,  xiv,  16.  *'Make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and 
growing  in  their  importance." — Biotr"*  Rhet.,  p.  116.    "Why  do  you  keep  leasing  me?" 

3.  After  far,  in,  of,  or  to,  and  perhaps  some  other  propositions,  the  partidple  may  in  moat  cases 
be  varied  by  the  infinitive,  which  ia  governed  by  to  only;  as,  "Wo  aro  better  fitted /)r recemtij/ 
the  tenets  and  obeying  the  precepts  of  that  faith  which  will  moke  ub  wise  unto  salvation." — Wesfs 
Letters,  p.  51.  That  is — "  to  receive  tho  toneta  anil  ol-ey  llie  precept.","  "  Men  fit ^AKujr, 
practised  in  fighting,  proud  offighttng^  accustomed  to  fi'jhtcvg." — W.  Allen's  Gram.,  p.  172.  That 
fa,  "fit  to  ^A^"Jkc  "What  is  the  right  path,  fewtako  thetroiiUo  rf  inquiring*' — Mwray's  Ety, 
8tc^  ii,  235.   Better,  perhaps : — "f^w  take  the  tronbkj  to  tngutrv." 

Obs.  16. — One  of  our  best  frrammarians  sayt^  "Tho  inftaitive,  in  tho  following  Bcntcnces,  aftou^d 
he  exchanged  for  the  participle :  '  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.'  Is.  i,  14.  '  Hast  thou,  spirit,  per- 
form'd  to  poijii  the  tempest  ?'  Sliak." — AUen'a  Gram.,  p.  172.  This  suggestion  implies,  that  tho 
participle  would  be  here  not  only  equivalent  to  the  infinitive  in  sense,  but  better  in  expression. 
It  is  Uiie,  tho  preposition  to  does  not  well  express  the  relation  between  wary  and  bear ;  and, 
doubtleas,  some  r^ard  sbonkl  be  bod  to  the  meaning  of  this  particle,  whenever  it  ia  any  thing 
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more  than  an  Indox  of  tho  mood.  But  the  critic  ought  to  have  told  us  how  be  wuold  tmke  tlw 
correctioDfl.  For  in  neither  coho  docs  the  participle  alone  appear  to  be  a  fit  eabatittite  SxMn  'a- 
finttire,  eiUier  vith  or  without  the  lo;  and  the  latter  text  will  scarcel;'  beu-  the  paitici|de  k  ilI, 
unless  ire  duioge  the  former  verb;  as,  "Hart  thou,  qdii^  dmejiomli'nf  tbe  tempMtf"  Theta 
meaning  of  tiio  other  example  wems  ■omewhat  nnoNtdn.  Tho  Vulgate  has  it,  '*  iM^erari  tv- 
UneiUf"  "I  have  laboured  foor&i^  them;"  the  Freooh  Js  Mi$ig  b»  de  let  rnHMw,"  "laa 

tlradt!^  bearinff  them;"  the  Septnagint,  "O^M  rat  iftaprSac  i/iuv,"  '^IvflTnoDanif- 
g^TB  yonr  Bins." 

Obs.  II. — Id  the  following  text,  the  inSnitire  Is  used  impropcily,  nor  wouM  the  partk^^  x 
ita  stead  make  pure  Engliah :  "  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  eacriflcee  or  thy  bumt-otferinp. ' 
liave  bem  continually  before  me."' — Fn.,  \  8,    According  to  the  French  Tersion,  "  to  lunt 
should  be  "which  are;"  but  the  Septu^int  and  tiie  Yolgate  take  the  preceding  noun  lor  tbe 
nominatiTe^  liiua:  ^^lyrOiiKATvprorot&otx^maABoe^lmtikifbmyi^^ 
bof)»vm&** 

Obs.  18. — As  the  prepowtlon  to  before  the  infloitlTO  shows  the  latter  to  be  "flaflmiiardt«i^ 
the  preceding  verb  is  directed,"  verbs  of  dewisting,  omiOiag,  prevetttitig,  and  aeoidukg,  are  gaien> 
found  to  take  the  participlo  after  them,  and  not  tho  infinitive ;  becanse,  in  such  iostaDcea.  tl. 
direction  of  effort  seems  not  to  bo  soprtqjerly  to,  or  iowarda,  aa^w*  the  actiML*  'Where  the  p^-  p- 
osition  from  is  inserted,  (as  it  most  commonly  is,  after  some  of  these  vertm,)  then)  is  do  impt- 
hrity  in  the  construction  of  the  participle;  but  where  the  portic^  immediately  fiiDowi  tbeTcri, 
it  is  perhaps  quostfonable  Aether  it  ought  to  bo  considered  the  otiject  of  the  vorb^  ora  aampam- 
dple  relating  to  the  nominatlvo  irtiich  precedes.  If  we  snppow  the  fattter,  the  partidple  b^-  \-3 
parsed  by  tho  oommoa  rule;  if  tlio  former,  it  must  bo  rcArred  to  the  third  exoepbon  abovu.  F<r 
example : 

1.  After  verbs  of  Dbsistikq;  as,  "  The  Cryer  used  to  prochum,  Dixebukt,  L  e.  They  Aot  i^a.' 
meaktnff." — Ilarria'a  Hermes,  p.  132.  "  A  Qiood  is  advised  to  jpiut  off  makiag  love  to  LaJai^.'''- 
Philciogieal  Mvaeum^  i,  446.  "  lie  forbore  doing  so,  on  the  ground  cf  expedioi^.*' — The  iVnl 
ir,  35.  "  And  yet  ardiitects  never  giot  over  aUempUng  to  reconcile  these  two  iocompatiUee.'— 
Karnes,  EL  of  Grit,  ii,  338.  "  Kever  to  give  over  oeddng  and  prating  $or  it" — N.  Y.  Obrtrrrr. 
"  Do  not  ieava  off  seeking." — President  Edwards.  "  Then  Satan  hath  dome  flattering  and  onn.^^ 
tijj."— Barrier.  "Tho  princes  refrained  talking." — Job,  xTix,  9.  "Prindpea  eeasixtTd  ioyvL"— 
VvlgcUe.  Here  !t  would  be  better  to  Bay,  "  Tho  princes  refrained  from  talking."  But  ifnmj 
siya,  "  From  seema  to  bo  superfluous  after  fofbear .-  as,  '  He  could  not  forbear  frm^  appointiiur  the 
popo,'  ia" — Octavo  Oram.,  p.  203.  But  ^'forbear  to  appoin£"  would  be  a  better  ooffrectkio;  fa: 
this  verb  is  ofton  followed  by  tho  infinitive;  as,  "Ibrbear  to  maimuate." — We^a  Letters, -p.  r-i. 
"And  he  forbore  to  go  fi»th."— 1  Sam.,  jodS,  13.  Hie  reader  will  abwrre^  that,  "iiesvr  lo  ?•>• 
over,"  or  "no!  to  leave  off,"  is  in  feet  the  same  thing  as  to  eontimie;  and  I  have  shown  faiy  the  aul- 
ogy  of  other  lango^^  that  after  verba  of  eotUinuitig  the  porticnple  is  not  an  object  of  govern- 
ment; though  possibly  it  may  bo  bo,  in  tlicso  intiancce,  whidi  are  eomewhat  difierent 

2.  After  verbs  of  OurmifO;  aa,  "  Ho  omits  giving  an  account  of  th«n." — Tboke's  7>t(i9yHw  <*/ 
Farley,  i,  251.  I  question  the  propriety  of  this  construction ;  and  yet,  "otmto  to  give,^  seems  <^ 
more  objectionable^  Better,  "Uo  omtte  omwiUof  them."  Or,  "  TS9 neglects  to  gwe,  or  fiirb^ 
toj^fw^  aovaocountof  them."  L.  Murray  twioo  speaks  of  apolo^ng,  "Ibr  thonso  ho  has  lole 
of  his  predecessors'  labours,  and  for  omitting  to  insert  their  names." — Octavo  Gram.,  Fi^-,  r-  ^< 
and  Ihtit,  p.  73.  The  phrase,  "omiUi'n^  to  insert^  i^>pear8  to  mo  a  downright  solecism:  oinl  il. 
pronoun  their  is  ambiguous,  because  there  are  well-known  names  both  for  tho  men  and  for  tbdr 
}dbown,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  cither  species  whcdly,  as  ho  did.  "  Yet  they  absolute!/ 
refwe  doing  so,  one  with  another." — Harris's  Hermes,  p.  264.  Better,  "refuse  to  do  SD."  "I  ti^ 
08  repeatedly  declined  goijig." — Leigh  Hunt's  ByroTi,  p.  15. 

3.  After  verlu  of  FrbvektINO',  as,  "  Our  sox  are  happily  prevented  from  engaging  in  these  tir 
bulcnt  scenea" — WeaCs  Letten  to  a  Lady,  p.  74.  "Toprewnlourfhul  notarra/nmdeMstn^itM 
b3^  paths  [write  by-patha}  of  error."— J%.,  p.  106.  "Prudmoe^  prevents  our  qieddng  or  amz 
improperly." — Sair'a  Nut.,  ^  99 ;  Murray's  Gram.,  pi  303;  Jdmitm»ris  Bhd.,  pi  7Z.  TUsoA- 
Btruction,  though  very  common,  is  palpably  wrong;  because  ita  most  natural  inteipcetatiMi  a 
"  Prudence  improperly  prevents  our  speech  or  action."  These  critics  ought  to  have  known  eMUErh 
to  say,  "  Prudence  prevents  us  from  speaking  or  acting  impnqwrly,"  "  This,  however,  doth  c-:K 
lander  pronunciation  to  borrow  from  singing," — Kames,  El  of  CriL,  ii,  70.  Here  the  infinidu-  y 
used,  mwely  because  it  does  not  sound  well  to  say,  "Jrom  borrowing  from  singing birt  the 
peesion  migfit  very  well  be  dunged  thu^  **fnm  being  mdOled  to  aktging."  "  *This  bf  Boroon 
hinders  the  book  to  &e  a  useftd  cme.'— Gsc&isf.  It  should  be,  'from  beimi.' CKarcMB's  Gn^ 
p.  318. 

4.  After  verbs  of  AvomiKO ;  aa,  "He  might  have  vmrided  treating  of  the  origin  of  ideas.'— 
Jbote's  Diversions,  i,  28.  "We  may  aooid  taOemg  ntmaense  on  these  sntiiGCbL"— (Im^''' 
EhtL,  p.  281.    "  But  coreAilly  avoid  being  at  any  time  ostentations  and  alfected."— Batr'f  AH. 

*  'lbs  perfect  contnBtbet«eenA»m  and  to,  when  Ibe  former  gov«nu  the  jwrttdple  uid  the  Uttrr  ttw  Mi- 
IUts,  ta  an  other  proof  that  thii  to  li  Om  common  prepoattlon  to.  For  exam^e :  ' '  ThMc  are  the  tan  qM»  < 
the  hmToii,  which  go  forth  frrm  utandinij  before  the  J^rd  of  all  the  earth.'—JS-'A.,  tI.  8.  Kov.  If  tms 
randered,  "  ^hleh  go  forth  to  itand,"  Ac,  It  le  plain  that  these  prMtosldeni  vouM  exprM  qidt»  oppo^ 
tiona.  Yet,  probably  from  bodm  obacurity  In  the  original,  the  Greek  T«rdo&  has  been  made  to  Dean,  **  tuinA 
forth  to  aland and  the  l^tln,  "  which  go  ftorth,  tlmt  they  mm  •tend.-"  white  the  nwdt  to*  vmrm  neulj-  ^ 
naa        M  oars,--"  wtaieh  go  Ibrth  Atm  tita  jriM  wJtoK 
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■p.  2SS.  "Here  I  cannot  avoid  meniionifig* the  aa^staoce  I  have  recei7ed." — CkuriAiffa  Oram., 
p.  'ly.  "  It  is  our  ^xOj  to  amid  leading  ottiers  into  temptdtion," —  Weafa  Letters,  p.  33.  "  Nay, 
such  a  garden  ebould  in  aome  measure  avoid  imHaimg  nature. " — KaimeB,  El.  of  OriL,  ii,  261.  "  I 
can  promise  no  entertainment  to  those  who  «Aun  tftinkmff." — lb.,  i,  36.  "  We  cannot  kdp  being 
of  opinion." — Ehctc.  Brit.  iRirray'a  Oram.,  p.  76.  "I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion." — Slaw's 
BheL,  p.  311.  "I  cannot  hdp  menUoninff  here  one  character  niore." — Hiighei,  Speet,  Ka  664. 
"These  would  BometimeaTeTy  narrowly  miss  being  ea&Aedawaj." — Stede.  "Ouleton  veiynar* 
rowly  escaped  being  taken." — Grimsham^s  Hist.,  p.  111.  Better,  "  Mcaped  firom  being  taken;" — 
or,  "  escaped  capture." 

Obs.  19. — In  sentences  like  the  foUowii^,  the  participle  seems  to  bo  Improperly  made  Oie  object 
rftheverb:  "lintend  doingiV — "  I  remember  m«eft'ny  Lim."  Better,  "  I  intend  (o  do  it." — ■'! 
remember  to  have  met  him."  According  to  my  notion,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  verbs  in 
general  may  govern  partidplea.  If  there  are  any  proper  instances  of  such  government,  they 
would  seem  to  be  cfatofly  among  verbs  of  quitting  or  avoiding.  And  even  here  ^e  anali^ 
General  Grammar  f^vet  countenance  to  a  dlfltewt  sohitkm;  as,  "lliey  left  beating  of  FauL" — 
Acts,  xxi,  32.  Better,  "Th^  beoHng  Fanl;*'— <ff,  "They  quit  beating  FmV'  Greeks 
"'Eiravuavro  Tvirrovrec  ruv  Jlavhn>."  Latin,  "Ceeaavenint  pmtUietites  Pauhim." — J^ontattvs. 
"  Gessarunt  ecedere  Paulum." — Bern.  "  Gessaverunt  percuiere  Paulnm." —  Vnlgate.  It  is  true,  tho 
English  participle  in  ing  differs  in  some  req>ect8  (tcaa  that  which  usually  corresponds  to  it  in 
Latin  or  Greek ;  it  has  more  of  a  substantire  character,  and  is  commonly  put  for  the  Latin  gerund. 
If  tins  difference  does  not  destroy  the  argument  ftom  analogy,  the  opinion  is  still  jus^  that  ^fi 
and  qmt  are  here  iiUrtmntive,  and  that  the  paitidple  beating  relates  to  the  pronoun  &ey.  Snob  is 
unequivocally  the  couEtraction  of  tho  Greek  text,  and  also  of  the  literal  Latin  of  Arias  Monta- 
nuB.  Bat,  to  the  more  English  grammarian,  this  method  of  parsing  will  not  be  apt  to  suggest 
itself:  because,  at  first  sight,  the  verbs  appear  to  bo  tranutive,  and  tho  partidple  in  ing  has 
nothing  to  prove  it  an  adjunct  of  the  nominative,  and  not  the  object  of  the  verb — ^unless,  indeed, 
the  mere  fitct  that  it  is  a  participle,  is  proof  of  this. 

Obs.  20. — Our  great  Compiler,  Murnqr,  not  understanding  this  constroctiw,  or  not  observing 
what  verbs  admit  of  it^  or  reqtdreit,  has  vefy  unskiOflil^  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  tho^  "The  parti- 
ciple with  its  adjoncta,  may  be  considered  as  asvbeiantwe  pkrasa  in  the  objective  case,  governed 
by  the  imposition  or  verb,  expressed  or  mdentood:  as,  promising  mnm  and  performing  but 
lUUe,  we  become  despicable.'  'Ho  studied  to  avoid  gcprewwg  Mmae^ioo  severdy.' " — CWow 
Oram,,  p.  194.f  This  vety  popular  author  seems  never  to  have  known  that  participles,  as  such, 
may  be  governed  in  English  by  prepositions.  And  yet  he  knew,  and  soid,  that  "  prepositions  do 
no^  like  artidea  and  pronouns,  convert  the  partidple  itself  into  the  nature  of  o  substantive. " — 
Ibid.  This  he  avouches  in  tho  same  breath  in  which  ho  gives  that  "nature"  to  a  participle  and 
ita  adverb  I  For,  by  a  fitted  cranma  after  much,  he  cuta  his  first  "  eub^antixe  pJirastf'  absurdly  in 
two;  and  doubUesa  HupposBS  a  Mse  elMpaiB  of  By  befcre  the  pMtidple  petforming.  Ofhiametiiod 
Of  roBolTit^;  the  second  example,  some  notice  has  already  been  taken,  in  ObserratlonB  4tii  and 
6tii  on  Rule  5th.  Though  he  pretends  that  the  whole  phrase  is  in  the  objective  cose,  "  the  truth 
is,  the  assertion  gTwnm&tically  afEbots  the  first  vrord  only ;"  whidi  in  one  aspect  ho  r^^ards  as  a 
noun,  and  in  an  other  as  a  partidple :  whereas  ho  himself  on  the  preceding  pf^e,  hod  adopted 
fixKn  Lowth  a  different  doctrine,  and  cautioned  the  learner  agfunst  treating  wcffds  in  ing,  "as  if 
they  were  of  an  amphibious  roecies,  partly  nouns  and  paitiy  verba  f  that  is,  "partiy  nouns  and 
patlfy  pofHt^plea;"  for,  accor^ng  to  Mnniy,  Lowth,  and  many  otbera,  partidplea  are  verbs. 
The  tenn,  "  mibalixntiee  phraae,"  itself  a  Bidecten,wai  Invented  mwdy  to  do&  this  otberwise  bald 
inoonristency.  Copying  Lowtii  again,  the  great  GompQer  defines  a  phrase  to  be  "  two  or  nxiro 
words  rightly  put  together;"  and,  surely,  if  we  have  a  weU-d^jested  system  of  grammar,  whatso- 
ever words  are  rightly  put  together,  may  be  regularly  parsed  by  it  But  how  can  one  indivisible 
word  bo  consistcntiy  made  two  difibrent  parts  of  speech  at  once  ?  And  is  not  this  the  situation 
of  oveiy  transitive  partidple  that  is  made  either  ttie  mZfM  or  the  oigeti  of  a  verb  7  Adjuncts 
never  uter  either  the  nature  or  the  consbiiction  of  the  wotds  on  whldi  they  depend ;  and  parti- 
dpial  noons  difl^  from  [wrticiplea  in  both.  The  former  oiproas  actions  as  things ;  the  latter 
generally  attribute  them  to  their  ageata  or  recipienia. 

Obs.  2 1. — Tho  Latin  gerund  is  "  a  kind  of  verbal  noun,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  participle." 
—  Wdfater'a  Diet  "  A  gerund  is  a  partidpial  nonn,  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  singular  number, 
declinable  like  a  substantive,  having  no  vocative,  construed  like  a  substantive,  and  goycming  the 
case  of  its  verb." — Oranta  Lot.  Gram.,  p.  70.  In  the  Latin  gerund  thus  defined,  there  in  an  ap- 
pearance of  andent  classical  authority  fbr  that  "  amfdiiUous  spedes"  of  words  of  which  bo  much 
notice  has  already  t>eeQ  takea  Our  partidple  in  ing,  when  governed  by  a  preposition,  undoubt> 
e^  cnresponds  very  ueariy,  both  in  sense  and  oonstauotion,  to  this  Latin  gerund;  the  prindpal 
difforeoce  being,  that  the  one  Is  declined,  like  a  noun,  and  the  other  is  not  The  analogy,  how^ 

*  amiu(,vilhBverbnfaiN>tfAw,or«ltbtheiWRatlv8hif,UcqiilnIrattoii^  Sadi  examplM  nay  thera- 
fore  be  wM  thni ;  I  aumot  btdrnmOonr  L  "  I  must  meatloa."— "  Z  emnat  help  eshorUng  him  to  mum 
eraraga."— K'mKB.  That  !■,    I  eannot  btit  eshort  Um."  .  „ 

t  BMUia  atnie  tUiw  In  JTf rUom**  Oram,  p.  imitaJngarmaTB,  v.  «0t  in  amOKe  Ke»  Gnmnutr.p^i 
and  in  other  BkodUaOona  and  mntilBtimM  (tflliimy'swoife.  nrttaim,  In  an  Other  plM«,  adopts  th«  do^na, 
that.  "  mrMe4>l«f  freqnenUv  Roram  itono*  and  prononn*  In  thepon»n«ant  *In  oaao  of  hknutfa^/'* 
dvffl<7  withoat  Ume,  Act  Upon  OotTe  MuHuandid  all  hia  work*.  Ac:  Inmnnberlti  Mnpreekonedmtnu 
exploit:  At  mTeom^nff  In  be  Hdd,' dw."— KA'Unm'ii  Aom.,  p.  181.  None  of  tkcw  examplM  anwi^tenao* 
cording  to  mr  notion  of  daicMMa,  or  of  aeoinunr.  Betteri  » In  aaasUaJK^^i^dfo  without  lme.''--"  0Mlbav^ 
lag         aU  bta  worU"— "  I  Tamember    m  nAaaad  a  givat  •zpMk'^"  At  ny 
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evw,  is  but  lamely  maintained,  vhon  we  come  to  those  iir^ular  anutructions  in  vfaicli  the  parti- 
ciplo  ia  mado  a  half-noun  in  Kujjjish.  It  is  true,  the  gerund  of  the  nominatiTe  case  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  verb  in  Latin ;  but  we  do  not  trmnalate  it  by  the  English  participle,  bat  rather  by 
the  inQiulire,  or  still  oftcner  by  the  verb  with  the  uudUary  nuat :  aa,  "  TtvowAun  est  miM  rcdi,  I 
moat  lire  well." — Qraai'a  L.  Gram.,  p.  232.  This  is  better  English  than  the  oearer  rerfliOD, 
"  living  corroctly  is  ncoessary  for  me ;  and  the  exact  imitation,  "  Living  is  to  mo  correctly,"  is 
nonscnso.  Nor  does  the  lAtin  gerund  often  govern  the  gpnitivo  like  a  noun,  or  ever  stand  as  tiio 
direct  i^ysA  of  a  tran»tivo  verb,  except  in  some  few  doubtful  instances  about  which  the  gram- 
marians dispute.  For,  in  fact,  to  ex[dain  this  specios  of  words,  has  puzzled  tho  Latin  gramma- 
rians about  aa  much  as  the  Kngllsh ;  though  tho  former  do  not  appear  to  have  fillen  into  those 
palpable  self-contradictiona  wliich  embarrass  the  instructions    the  latter. 

Obs.  22. — ^Dr.  Adam  Ba3r^  "The  gerund  in  English  becomes  a  substantivf^  by  yr^xing  the 
article  to  it,  and  then  it  is  always  to  be  construed  -with  the  prepo^tion  o/;  aa^  *IIe  is  employed 
in  vfrUing  letters^'  or,  '  in  &«  wrhing  of  letters:'  but  it  is  imprc^ier  to  say,  *in  ikt  vritmg  letters,' 
or,  '  in  viriting  (jf  Icttere.' " — Loim  and  EngliaK  Qram^  p.  184.  This  doctrine  is  also  tauglit  by 
Lowth,  PricsUey,  Murray,  Comly,  Chandler,  and  many  others;  most  of  whom  extend  the  prin- 
ciplo  to  all  participles  tliat  govern  the  poascomve  case ;  and  they  might  aa  well  have  added  all 
such  aa  are  made  either  tho  subjects  or  tho  objects  of  verba,  and  Bueh  aa  arc  put  for  oominativcs 
after  verba  neuter.  But  Grombie^  Allon,  ChurdiiU,  3.  S.  Greene,  Uiley,  Wclte^  Weld,  and  eomo 
others,  teach  that  participles  may  perform  theae  wreral  ollkca  of  a  aubatantivc,  witiioat  dnyping 
the  rogimen  and  adjuncts  of  porticiplea.  Thia  doctrine,  too,  Mtuiay  and  his  copyists  abnndly 
oodoarour  to  rocondlo  with  the  other,  by  resorting  to  tlio  idlo  fiction  of  "sub^mtive  fhraaes^* 
endued  with  all  thcso  powers:  as,  "vffts  heing  at  enmity  with  Caaar  was  tho  cause  of  perpetual 
discord." — Orombie'a  Treatise,  p.  237 ;  ChUTchiiTs  Gram.,  p.  141.  "Another  &ult  is  aSomng  it  to 
supsrsath  tho  use  of  a  point" — OhurchiS'a  Gram.,  p.  372.  "To  bo  sure  there  ia  a  possibili^  of 
some  i^^rant  reader's  conftmnding  the  two  vowda  in  pronunciation." — lb.,  p.  3T5.  It  is  mnch 
better  to  avoid  nil  such  Ei^liah  as  thia.  Say,  rather,  "  Hit  enmify  with  Ocanr  was  the  cause 
peq>otual  discord." — "  An  other  fault  is  the  aOomng  of  it  to  Bupersedo  the  uae  of  a  point." — 
"  bo  sure,  there  is  a  poanbillty  that  wamo  ignorant  reader  may  con/bund  the  two  vowels,  in 
pronunciation." 

0ns.  23. — In  French,  tho  infinitive  is  governed  by  Bovcral  different  impositions,  and  the 
gerundive  by  ono  only,  the  preposition  en, — which,  however,  is  sometimes  suppressed;  as,  "en 
paaaant,  en  fai-tant, — il  alloit  ctmrant." — Troit^  des  Participes,  p.  2.  In  English,  the  gerundive  is 
govomod  by  eevcral  dilTeront  prepositions,  and  tho  infinitive  by  one  only,  the  preposition  to, — 
which,  in  Uko  manner,  is  sometimes  aapiveBsedj  03,  "to  pass,  to  do, — /  aato  kim  run."  The 
dilBcu!ti:>3  in  tbo  syntax  the  Frcudi  portichtlo  in  ant,  which  corresponds  to  ours  in  ing,  are 
apparenlly  as  great  thwnaelve^  as  those  wlwih  the  syntax  of  the  English  word  presents;  bat 
they  result  from  entirely  different  causes,  and  cliie^  fhxn  the  liaibUity  there  ia  of  confoondiDv?  the 
paiticiplo  with  tiio  verbal  jidjectivo,  which  ia  formed  from  it  Tba  confbunding  of  it  with  the 
gsnintUve  is  now,  in  cither  langua^  of  htUe  at  no  conaequenoe,  since  in  modem  Frendi,  as  well 
as  iu  Engliali,  Irath  are  ind^-clin^Ic.  For  thia  reason,  I  have  framed  the  syntactical  rule  fiir 
participles  so  as  to  indudo  under  that  name  the  gerund,  or  gerundive  which  ia  a  participle  gov- 
erned by  a  proposition.  The  great  difficulty  with  ua,  ia^  to  dotermino  'whether  tho  participle 
ought,  or  ought  not^  to  be  allowed  to  assume  other  dmracteristlcs  ot  a  noan,  without  dropi^ig 
Uiosa  of  a  participle,  and  without  becoming  wholly  a  noon.  The  llabili^  of  confounding  the 
English  participle  with  tho  verbal  or  participial  adjective,  amounts  to  nottiing  more  than  lira  oc- 
casional mlanaming  of  a  word  in  parsing ;  or  perhaps  on  occaaioDal  ambiguity  in  the  stylo  of  aomo 
writer,  as  in  the  following  citation :  "  I  am  resolved,  '  lot  tho  newspapers  say  what  they  please  of 
cantHtsinng  beauties,  harangaing  toasta,  and  mobbing  demireps,'  not  to  beUeve  one  syllable." — 
Jane  Weefa  Lettere  to  a  Toang  Lady,  p.  74.  From  Uiose  words,  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to  find  out, 
even  with  the  help  of  ths  context,  whether  those  three  aorta  of  ladiea  are  qx^^  of  as  the  can- 
vaaaer^  haranguersi  and  mobbeia,  or  aa  being  oanTasaed,  hanu^cncd,  and  mobbed.  If  the  pro* 
liiity  Md  multiplici^  these  obsorvations  transcend  tho  icader'a  patience^  lot  him  conader  that 
the  quGfltiona  at  issue  cannot  t>e  settled  by  the  brief  onundation  of  loose  individual  opinions,  but 
most  be  examined  in  the  light  of  off  Uit  aaaiogiea  and  fade  that  bear  upon  them.  So  considerable 
are  tho  diGBculties  properly  distinguisliing  tho  participle  ftom  the  verbal  adjective  in  French, 
that  that  indefatigable  grammarian,  Girault  DuVivier,  after  completing  his  Orammaire  dee  Qram- 
maira  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  Uiought  proper  to  eniarge  his  inatructiona  on  ttiis  bead,  and 
to  publish  them  in  a  separate  bool^  (IWitu  des  J^iriieipes,)  thou^  we  haro  it  on  hia  own  ai^ior- 
ity,  that  the  rale  for  participles  had  already  given  rise  to  a  greater  number  of  dissertationa  and 
particolar  treatises  tiian  any  other  point  in  FVench  grammar. 

Ona  24. — A  participle  constraed  after  the  nominative  or  the  objective  case^  is  not  in  general 
equivalent  to  a  verbal  noun  governing  the  possessive.  There  is  sometimes  a  nice  distinction  to  be 
observed  in  tho  application  of  these  two  constructions.  For  the  leading  word  in  sense,  should  not 
bo  made  the  adjunct  in  construction.  Tlie  following  sentences  exhibit  a  disregard  to  this  princi- 
^6,  and  are  both  inaccurate :  "  Ho  felt  his  strength's  declining." — "  Ho  was  sensible  of  his  sirmgih 
declining."  In  the  former  sentence,  the  noun  sirmgih  ahould  be  in  the  objective  caae^  governed 
hjfiM ;  and  in  tho  latter,  it  should  rather  be  in  the  possesaive,  governed  by  declining.  Thus: 
"He  folt  his  strength  declining;"  I  e.,  "/A  U  dedHM."— "He  was  seoRble  of  liia  slren^'s 
declining;"  j.     "<^ita  dedtiM.''  These  two  sentenooa  atate  the  same  &aL,  but,  in  conatructicxi, 
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they  are  very  difibrent ;  hot  does  it  appear,  that  where  thero  i?  no  difference  of  meaning,  tbo  two 
constructioua  are  properly  interchangeable.  This  point  has  already  been  briefly  noticed  in  Obfl. 
12th  and  13th  on  Rule  4th.  But  tbe  false  and  discordunt  iDstructions  which  our  grammarians 
deliver  respecting  poeseasivefl  before  participles;  their  Btrango  neglect  of  this  pJain  principle  of 
reason,  that  the  leading  word  in  Betae  ought  to  bo  made  the  leading  or  governing  word  in  the 
coDStrnction;  and  the  difficulties  which  tbt^  and  other  vriters  ore  coDtiniuUy  fidling  into,  by 
taking  th^  choice  between  two  orrora,  in  stead  of  avdding  boCh :  these,  as  well  as  their  suggcs- 
tione  of  eameness  or  difference  of  impMt  between  the  partidplo  and  the  participial  noun,  require 
some  further  extension  of  my  observations  in  this  place. 

Ods.  25. — Upon  the  claBsiflcation  of  words,  as  parts  of  speech,  distinguished  according  to  their 
natures  and  uses,  depends  tbe  whole  scheme  of  grammatic^  science.  And  it  is  plain,  that  a  bad 
distribution,  or  a  confounding  of  such  things  as  ought  to  bo  separntcd,  most  necessarily  be  attended 
with  inconTeniences  to  the  student,  for  which  no  skill  or  learning  in  the  expounder  of  such  a 
^fstom  can  ever  compensate.  The  absurdity  of  supposing  with  Homo  Tooke,  that  the  same 
word  can  never  be  tued  ao  differeatly  as  to  belong  to  diffiEnttnt  parts  of  q>eech,  I  have  already 
nllodod  to  more  than  once.  The  abndute  neeeaeity  of  daasfng  wtHil^  not  accordmg  to  their 
derivation  merely,  but  rather  according  to  their  sense  and  construction,  is  too  evident  to  require 
any  prooC  Tet,  diEEbrent  as  are  the  natures  and  tho  uses  of  verba,  participles,  and  neninf,  it  is  no 
oncommon  thing  to  find  these  three  parts  of  speech  confounded  leather ;  and  that  too  to  a  very 
great  ext«n^  and  by  some  of  our  very  best  grammarians,  without  even  an  attempt  on  their  part 
to  distiogui^  them.  For  inatoncee  of  this  glaring  fkult  and  perplexing  iocoDsistency,  tlie  reader 
may  tarn  to  the  books  of  W.  Allen  and  T.  0.  Churchill,  two  of  tbe  best  antborB  that  have  ever 
tnitton  on  BngUah  grammar.  Of  tbe  participle  the  latter  gives  no  finmal  definition,  hut  lie  repre- 
sents it  as  "  a  form,  in  which  the  action  denoted  by  ihs  verb  is  capable  of  being  joined  to  a  v<mn  as 
iCa  qualUy,  or  accident" — CkurchiWs  Sew  Gram.,  p.  85.  Again  he  says,  "  That  the  participle  is 
a  mere  mode  of  ihe  verb  is  manifest,  if  our  definition  of  a  verb  be  admitted." — Jb.,  p.  242. 
"WTiile  he  thus  identifies  the  participle  with  tlie  verb,  this  author  scruples  not  to  make  what  he  calls 
the  imperfect  participle  perform  all  tho  offices  of  a  noun;  saying,  "  lYequcntlpr  too  it  is  nsed  as  a 
noun,  admits  a  jvepositjon  or  an  nrtido  befbro  i^  bocomoa  a  plural  by  takmg  a  at  the  end,  and 
governs  a  poBses^ve  case:  as,  'IIo  who  has  tte  comings  in  of  a  jnince,  may  be  nilaed  ly  fas  own 
ffomiiig,  or  his  wi/e^a  equandifrijig:  " — lb.,  p.  144.  The  plural  here  exhibited,  if  rightly  written, 
woald  have  the  a,  not  at  tho  end,  but  in  tho  middle ;  for  comings-in,  (an  obsolete  expression  for 
mwjHHW,)  is  not  two  words,  but  one.  Nor  aro  gaming  and  squandering,  to  be  here  called  parti- 
ciples, but  nouns.  Yet,  among  all  his  rules  and  annotations,  I  do  not  And  lliot  Churchill  any 
where  teaches  that  participles  become  nouns  when  they  are  used  substantively.  Tho  following 
example  he  exhibits  for  the  exprMs  purpose  of  showing  that  the  nominatives  to  "  is"  and  "  may 
he"  are  not  nouns,  but  partidples :  "  WaVnr.g  ia  the  best  exercise^  though  riding  may  be  more 
pleasant" — lb.,  p.  141.  And,  what  is  far  worse,  though  hia  book  is  prc^csscdly  an  amplifieation 
of  Iiowth's  brief  grammar,  ho  so  completely  annuls  tho  advice  of  Lowth  concerning  the  distin- 
guishing of  participles  fVom  participial  nouns,  that  he  not  only  misnames  the  latter  when  they  are 
used  correctly,  but  approves  and  adopts  wcU-nigh  oil  tho  various  forms  of  error,  with  which  the 
mixed  and  irregular  construction  of  participles  ha,3  filled  our  language;  of  these  forms,  there  arc, 
I  think,  not  fbwer  than  a  dozen. 

0b8.  26. — Allen's  account  of  the  participle  is  no  better  than  Churchill's — and  no  worse  than 
what  the  reader  may  find  in  many  an  Ei^^iah  Gramniar  now  in  use.  Tliis  author's  Iknlt  fa  not 
so  much  a  lack  of  laming  or  of  compreheniiion,  as  of  order  and  discrimination.  We  see  in  him, 
that  it  ia  posrible  for  a  man  to  bo  well  acquainted  with  English  author^  ancient  as  well  cs  mod- 
em, and  to  read  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and  Saxon,  and  yet  to  foltcr  mifcrably  in  describing 
the  nature  and  uses  of  tho  Englisli  participle.  Like  many  others,  he  does  rot  acknowledge  this 
'  sort  of  words  to  be  one  of  tlie  parts  of  speech  ;  but  commences  his  account  of  it  by  the  following 
absurdity :  "  The  participles  are  adjectivea  derived  from  the  verb ;  as,  jm-sving,  pursued,  having 
pursued."- — E3emenis  of  E.  Gram.,  p.  62.  This  definition  not  only  confounds  the  participle  with 
the  partidpial  adjective,  but  merges  tho  whole  of  tho  former  ppedes  in  a  part  of  speech  of  which 
ho  luid  not  even  recognized  the  latter  as  a  subdiviaon :  "An  a^'cctivo  shows  the  qvality  of  a 
thing.  A^ectivea  may  bo  reduced  to  five  classes:  1.  Common— 2.  Proper— 3,  Numeral— 4. 
Pronominal— 6.  Compound." — lb.,  p.  47,  Now,  if  "  ptutidples  are  adjectives,"  to  which  of  these 
five  daaaes  do  they  belong  ?  But  there  aro  participial  or  verbal  adjectives,  very  many ;  a  sixth 
class,  without  which  this  distribution  ia  felse  and  incomplete :  as,  "a  lovivg  fatlier ;  an  approved 
copy."  The  participle  differs  ttom  these,  as  much  as  it  does  from  a  noun.  But  says  our  author, 
"  Partidples,  as  simple  adjectives,  belong  to  a  noun ;  as,  a  lovwg  father ;  an  approved  copy ; — 
as  parta  (^the  verb,  they  have  the  same  government  as  their  verba  have;  as,  h^  &ther,  TKcMiii 
ihe  pleasures  of  past  years,  jomed  their  party." — lb.,  p.  170.  What  confbdon  is  this  I  a  com- 
plete jumble  of  adjectives,  partidples,  and  "parts  of  verbs!"  Again:  "Present  partidplesore 
<^n  constraed  as  substantives;  as,  early  rwi'nj^  is  conducive  to  health;  1  like  icriting;  we 
depend  on  seeing  you." — lb.,  p.  171.  Here  rising  and  writing  are  nouns;  but  seeing  is  a  parti- 
dple,  because  it  is  active  and  governs  you.  Compare  this  second  jumble  with  the  definition 
above.  Again  he  proceeds:  "To  partidples  thus  used,  many  of  our  beat  authors  prefix  the 
article;  as,  '  J%e  &«njc7K»tn  did  not  prevent  disorderly  behaviour.'  Bp.  Tomline.  '  J?i«  «o(  ftntju^ 
infp  Aow  to  poM  our  vacant  hours.'  Seed." — Ib.,p.\1\.  These  examples  I  take  to  be  bad  Engli^. 
Say  ratbcr,  "Tbe  ttate  t^dection  did  not  prerent  diatwderly  bebavioor." — "The  want    some  ea- 
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tertainmenifor  our  vacant  boon."  The  anther  again  proceeds;  "  If  a  oaan  limiu  the  meanii^ 
of  a  participle  thus  used,  that  noon  ia  put  in  the  genitive;  oa,  yoor  faiha's  cominii  was  unex- 
pected."— lb;  p.  111.  Here  eomuv  is  a  noun,  and  no  participle  at  all.  But  the  wXthtx  baa  n 
marginal  note^  "  A  posaosaive  pronoun  is  equivalent  to  a  gnmvo ;"  {ibid. ;)  and  be  means  to 
prove  of  poBSosures  befi»e  active  participles:  as,  "Scnw  of  these  irreguJaiitiee  arise  ftom  mar 
having  received  the  xoorda  tiirou^  a  I^Vendi  medium." — A.,  p.  116.  This  brings  ns  again  to  tint 
diCQctUt  and  apparently  uureaolvablo  probiem,  whether  participles  as  soch,  by  virtue  of  their 
mixed  goruadivo  character,  can,  or  cannot,  govern  the  poeeeesive  caae;  a  question,  about  which, 
the  moro  a  mnn  ox  amines  it,  the  more  he  may  doubt. 

Obs>  27. — Dut,  before  we  say  any  tiling  moro  about  the  govenmont  of  thie  case,  let  ua  look  at 
ouraathor*SQext  pamgn^honpairtioiidea:  "An  active  partioipk^  preceded  by  m  orticfa  or  by  a 
geniUve,  is  elegantly  followed  by  the  prepodtion  of,  bdbra  the  sabstanttve  which  foUows  it ;  as,  Ae 
comptlii^  o/thot  book  occuiNed  several  years;  hit  quitting  of  the  army  was  unexpected."— 
Allen's  Oram.,  p.  ITl.  Here  the  paiticipral  nouns  eompOing  and  qaOUitg  ore  improperty  called 
active  participles^  from  whidi  they  are  oertunly  aa  ^iAy  distingmebed  by  the  con^ruction,  as 
they  can  be  by  any  means  whatever.  And  this  complete  distinction  the  author  conaiden  at  least 
an  elegance,  if  not  on  absolute  tequiaite,  in  Enf^ish  oompoeition.  And  ho  immediately  adds: 
"When  thia  construction  producee  amhigtuly,  the  exineasion  muri  be  varied." — A.,  p.  171.  This 
soggcstion  is  left  without  illustration ;  but  It  doubtless  refera  to  one  of  Murrw's  remarks,  in  whi(^ 
it  is  said:  "A  phrase  in  which  tbeartide  precedes  the  pnaeni  participle  and  the  possesive  prq>- 
osition  fiillows  it,  will  not,  hi  every  instance^  ooavey  the  same  meaning  aa  would  be  conveyed  by 
the  participle  without  tho  article  and  prepositioa.  '  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  in  the  hear- 
ing of  tho  philosopher, '  is  capable  of  a  different  aenae  from,  '  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  tn 
hmring  tho  philosopher.' " — Jftim^V  Odauo  Oram.,  p.  193 ;  R.  C.  SmiOCs  Oram.,  161 ;  Ingtr- 
aoWa,  109;  and  others.  Hero  may  bo  seon  a  manifest  difi^ronoe  between  the  verbal  or  paitidpial 
noun,  and  the  participlo  or  gerund;  but  Murray,  in  both  instances,  absurdly  calls  the  word  Aeor- 
inga.  "present  particii^o;"  and,  having  robbed  the  fbrmcr  SHitence  of  a  neodfhl  oomma,  still  mm 
ateurdly  supposes  it  ambiguoos:  whereas  the  phrase^  "in  the  hearing  of  the  phUoaopher''  means 
only,  "iu  tho  jpAttoc)pA«r'e  hearing;"  andnot,  "in  hearing  the  philosot^er,"  or,  "in  bearing o/ the 
philosopher."  But  the  true  question  is,  would  it  be  right  to  say,  "He  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
liad  in  the  philo.topher's  hearing  him  For  here  it  would  ho  equivocal  to  say,  "  in  the  philoso- 
pher's hearing  o/him ;"  and  some  aver,  that  would  be  wrong,  in  any  such  instance,  even  if  the 
senso  wore  clear.  But  let  us  recur  to  the  mixed  example  from  Allen,  and  compare  it  with  his 
own  doctrines.  To  say,  "from  &ur  having  received  of  the  words  throi^  aFrendi  medium," 
would  certainly  bo  no  el^ianoo ;  and  if  it  be  not  an  ambiguity,  it  is  somotiiing  worse.  The  ex- 
pression, then, '^must  be  varied."  But  varied  howT  Is  it  rig^t  without  the  thouf^  oontrat7 
to  tho  author's  nilo  for  elegance  ? 

Obs.  28. — The  observations  which  have  been  mado  on  this  point,  under  the  rule  for  the  poeses- 
9ve  case,  whilo  they  show,  to  somo  extent,  tho  inconmstencics  in  dootrine,  and  the  improprieties 
of  practice,  into  which  the  difficulties  of  the  mixed  participlo  have  betrayed  some  of  our  principal 
grammarian?,  bring  likewise  tba  weight  of  much  authority  and  reason  against  the  custom  o( 
blending  without  distinction  the  diaractMistks  of  nouns  and  partidplea  hi  the  same  word  or 
wtHrda;  but  still  they  may  not  be  thought  satBdrat  to  prove  this  custom  to  be  aHogetiier  wrong; 
nor  do  they  pretend  to  have  fiiUy  estahlidied  the  dc^ma,  that  sudiaoonstnMtian  is  in  no  fautaoce 
admissive.  They  show,  however,  that  possessiveB  before  porticiplea  are  aeldom  to  be  sfipRived ; 
and  perh^iB,  in  the  {^csent  instaiuie,  the  meaning  might  be  quite  aa  well  expressed  by  a  OMnmoa 
substantive,  or  tho  regular  participial  noun :  aa,  "  Somo  of  thoio  irregularities  wise  ftrxa  our  rer^ 
(ion  q/'the  words— or  ourrccciwnff  (j^  the  words — ^through  a  French  medium."  But  there  are  soma 
exam^es  which  it  is  not  easy  to  amend,  either  in  this  way,  or  in  any  other;  as,  "The  miscar- 
riagefl  ot  youth  have  very  much  proceeded  from  their  being  imprudently  indn^ed,  or  left  to  them- 
aolvca." — F^und^  K  E.  X>wc^>I«ne,  p.  13.  And  there  ere  instances  too,  of  a  mmilar  diaractcr, 
in  which  tiio  possessivo  case  cannot  bo  used.  Forezample:  "  Nobody  will  doubt  of  fAis  ietiv 
a  BufOdent  vTO(A"~Campbdra  RhO.,  p.  66.  "But  instead  of  Utia  Mag  the  &ct  of  Uie  caas, 
&C." — Sutler s  Anaiogv,  p.  137.  "There  is  express  historical  or  traditional  evidence,  aa  ancient 
as  history,  of  the  aystem  of  religion  being  taaghi  mankind  by  rovolation." — Ibid.  "  From  thinga 
in  it  appearing  to  men  foolishness." — Jb.,  p.  175.  "  As  to  the  oonsiBtency  of  the  members  <^ 
our  eode^  joining  themselves  to  those  called  free-masons." — K  K  Diadp.,  p.  61.  "  In  eiiher  of 
iheae  caaea  happening,  the  peraon  charging  is  at  liberty  to  bring  tho  matter  be&ve  the  diurdi,  who 
ore  the  ooWjtubea  now  retna^mii;."— /A,  p.  36 ;  EetraOa,  p.  57.  "  Deriving  Us  efficacy  from  the 
power  iff  CM  filing  his  purpose."— fW^iriotes  World,  Yol  ii,  p.  33S.  "We  have  no  Idea  of 
aoj  cerbdu  portion  of  time  intervening  between  the  time  of  the  action  and  the  time  of  speaking 
H." — Prieatley't  Oram.,  p.  38 ;  MumKifa,  i,  10 ;  Bminona\  41 ;  and  otliera.  The  following  exam- 
ine therefore,  howevw  ^  partidpio  may  seem  to  be  the  leading  word  in  sense,  b  unqdeetionably 
wrong;  and  that  in  more  respects  than  one:  "The  reason  and  time  <^  the  iSbn  of  OmFa  beconung 
man." — Brown's  Divinity,  p.  xxiL  Kaoy  writers  would  here  be  satisfied  with  merely  omitting  tho 
posseenTe  dgn;  aa  does  GhnrohiU,  in  the  following  example:  "The  chief  cause  of  this  qipears 
to  me  to  lie  in  grammariana  haoing  considered  them  solely  as  the  signs  intense."— Jl^  QrwtL,  p. 
243.  But  this  sort  of  construction,  too^  vfaenerer  the  noun  before  the  partidple  is  not  the  laid* 
ing  wcvd  in  sense,  is  uogrammaticaL  In  stead,  ther^m^  stidding  for  di^ce  between  two 
sDdx  enors,  we  oug^t  to  adc^  niiib  better ospniaiMi;  ^  "Hie  leaioa  and  time  ofthe  Smiouii*» 
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ivca.TnoliotC'' — "The  chief  cama  ef  this  a|qpean  to  me  to  Ih/d  gnmmariaiis  Aow  conadcred 
them  soleljr  aa  sigas  of  tense." 

Obs.  29. — It  is  certain  that  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  "  limfti  Oie  meaninff  or  a  participle, "  can- 
not alwaja  be  "  put  in  the  ownUtw"  or  jmsMssfve  case ;  fin-  the  aense  intended  sometlnies  pceitively 
Ibrbids  such  a  conBtruction,  and  requires  the  objective :  as,  "  A  syllable  consists  of  one  or  mors 
Ie0«r«  forming  one  sound." — AUen'a  Oram,,  p.  29.  The  word  repreaaiiing  or  denoting  would  hero 
be  better  than  forming,  because  the  letters  do  not,  strictly  sptaking,  form  the  Bound.  But  chiefly 
lot  it  be  noticed,  that  the  word  letiera  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  been  put  in  the  pcssessaTO 
case.  Nor  is  it  always  necessary  or  uvpa-,  to  prefer  that  case,  where  the  sense  may  bo  supposed  to 
admit  It ;  "  *  The  example  whidi  lb.  Sc^cr  has  adduced,  of  the  gervnd  governing  the  genitirc  H 
the  agent*  Dr.  CrtHnbie."— OninCa  Lot  Crom^  p.  231.  "Which  possibly  might  have  been  pre- 
vented byparenia  doing  their  duty." — K  &  Diadptiae,  p.  187.  "  Aa  to  the  seeming  contradiction 
of  One  being  Three,  and  Three  Onii.^^—BeUgvm  World,  Vol  il,  p.  113.  "  Tou  have  watched  ttem 
dimlmg  from  chair  to  chair." — Pibbpont:  Liberaior,  Vol.  i,  p.  22.  "  "Whether  the  world  camo 
into  bung  as  it  is,  by  an  intelligent  .^^t  formingit  thus,  ornot" — Builer's  Analogy,  p.  129.  "In 
the  farther BUppositioa  neceesary  a^en^*  bein^thua  rewarded  and  punished." — lb.,  p.  140.  "Ho 
grievously  punished  the  laraeUiea  murmuring  for  want  of  water." — Ijealie,  on  Tylhes,  p.  21,  Here 
too  the  words,  gerund,  parent$,  One,  TKree,  Ihem  Agent,  agenie,  end  IsraeUlea,  are  rightiy  put  in  the 
objective  case;  yet  doabtleflS  some  will  think,  thoi^^  I  &  not,  that  they  might  aa  weU  have  been 
put  in  the  poneaiire.  Beet>ectable  writets  sometimes  use  the  Jatto-  case,  where  the  former  would 
oonvey  tbo  same  meaning,  and  be  more  regular;  as,  "Which  is  used,  as  active  verbs  often  arc, 
without  its re^men's being  expressed." — GrmtCa  Lai.  Oram.,  p.  302,  Omit  the  apoetrophe  and  a; 
and,  if  you  please,  the  word  being  also.  "  The  daily  instances  of  men's  dying  oround  u?."— Butler's 
Analogy,  p.  113.  Say  rather, — "of  mm  dying  oround  u&"  "To  prevent  our  rashly  crgaging  in 
arduous  or  dangerous  enterprises." — Brom!a  Divinity,  p.  lY.  Say,  "To  prevent  us  fi-cm,"  ic. 
The  fbOowing  example  is  manilfertly  inconastent  uith  itself;  £md,  in  my  o^oIod,  tho  three  pcs- 
s^ves  are  all  wrong:  *'The  kitchen  too  pow  be^ns  to  give  'drcadlhl  note  of  preparation;'  not 
from  armoarera  accom[^hing  the  knights,  but  mm  the  shop  maicCa  cht^ipfng  yorce  meat,  tho 
appreaiice^a  deening  knives,  and  tho  saameyman'a  receiving  a  practical  lesson  in  tho  art  of  wait- 
ing at  table." — W^a  LeUtra  to  a  Lady,  p.  66.  It  should  be — "not  from  orrnorers  accomplifih- 
ing  the  knights,  but  from  the  shopmaid  chopping  forcemeat,  the  apprentice  cleaning  knives,  and 
the  journeyman  reouving,"  Ac  The  nouns  are  the  prindpal  wends,  and  the  [wtidplcs  aro 
adjuncts.  They  might  be  aeparated  by  commas.  If  semiodona  were  put  whcxe  t^e  commas  now 
ore. 

Obs.  30.— Onr  authors,  good  and  bad,  eritkx  and  no  criticsi  with  ibw  exertions,  write  eomc- 
times  the  ol^ective  oase  bcfcre  tho  partidple,  and  sometimes  tho  poesesfdve,  nnder  predsely  tho 
same  circumstances ;  as,  "  We  should,  presently,  be  sensiblo  of  the  mdody  suflbring." — Blair's 
Hhei.,  p.  122.  "  We  Bhoidd,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the  melody's  sufierinK," — Murray's  Gram., 
8vo,  p.  327.  "  We  ahaU  presently  bo  sensible  of  the  melody  suflbring." — Murray's  Exarises,  Sro, 
p.  GO.  "We  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody's  suffering." — Murray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  195. 
"  And  I  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  nominative  ease  governing  the  verb,  and  by  the  verb  agree- 
ing with  its  nominotiTO  caaa"— J?atuf«  Gram.,  p.  31.  "  Take  the  verb  aUidy,  and  apeak  o(  John's 
aiudying  his  lesson,  at  difibrent  tames." — lb.,  p.  63.  "The  following  aro  examples  of  the  nomina- 
tive ease  being  used  Instead  of  the  oljective." — J.  M.  Pvinam'a  Oram.,  p.  112.  "Tho  following 
are  examples  of  an  adoerVa  qualifying  a  whole  sentence." — lb.,  p.  128.  "Where  the  noun  is  tho 
name  of  a,  person,  the  cases  may  ^so  be  distinguished  by  the  nominative's  answering  to  wiio,  and 
tho  objective  to  WHOif." — Harts  Gram.,  p.  4G.  "This  depends  chiefly  on  tlteir  being  more  orlcKa 
emphatic;  and  on  the  vowel  sound  being  long  or  short" — ChurchiWs  Gram^  p.  182.  "When 
they  speiUc  of  a  monoeyBdbie  having  the  grave  or  tho  acute  accent."—  Wailxr'a  Key,  p.  326.  ncro 
some  would  erroneously  prefer  the  poesesave  case  before  "having  f  but,  if  any  amendment  cr.n 
be  ^footed  it  is  only  by  inserting  as  there.  "The  enent  of  MaritCa  loving  her  brother."— 0.  B. 
Feiree'a  Oram.,  p.  65.  "Between  that  and  the  man  being  on  it"— p.  59,  "The  fuct  of 
James  ptadng  himself" — lb.,  p.  166.  "The  event  of  tlie  persona'  going." — lb.,  p.  165.  Hero 
person^  is  carelessly  pnt  for  peraon'a.  1 0.,  James's :  tho  author  was  parsing  tho  puerile  text, 
"James  went  into  a  stcwo  and  placed  himself  bende  Horatio." — lb.,  p.  164.  And  I  may  obf^crvc, 
inpasrii^,  that  Hornqr  and  SHaa  are  both  wrong  in  utong  commas  'n-ith  tho  adverb  prtsenihj 
above. 

Obs.  31. — ^It  would  bo  easy  to  fill  a  page  with  mstances  of  these  two  cases,  tho  objective  and 
tiie  possessive,  used,  as  I  may  say,  indiscriminately ;  nor  Is  there  any  other  principle  by  which  we 
can  determine  which  of  them  is  right,  or  which  preferable,  than  that  tho  leading  wonl  in  sense 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  adjunct  in  the  cohstruction,  and  that  the  participle,  if  it  remain  such, 
ought  rather  to  relate  to  its  noun,  as  being  the  adjunct,  than  to  govern  it  in  tho  possessive,  as 
being  the  principal  term.  To  what  extent  cither  of  these  cases  may  properly  be  used  before  the 
partidple,  or  in  what  instances  either  of  them  nw^y  be  preferable  to  tho  other,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  determine.  Both  aro  used  a  greet  deal  too  often,  filling  with  blomishca  the  stylo  of  many 
anthora :  the  poesesave,  because  the  participle  is  not  the  name  of  any  thing  that  can  be  pos.«csped ; 
the  oHective,  because  no  construction  can  be  right  in  which  tho  relation  of  the  terms  Ls  not 
ibrmed  according  to  the  aense.  The  former  usage  I  have  already  criticised  to  a  great  extent.  Let 
one  example  soffice  here:  "  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  syUable'a  being  Jong,  on  tho  ground  of 
its  not  being  ao  long,  or  so  much  jsottBOtod,  as  aome  other  loog  ^IlaUes  uo." — Murray't  Gram., 
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Sto,  p.  242.  Some  would  bcm  prefer  fyfioife  to  fySnUs'f  but  ncme  woald  be  apt  to  put  fbr  tft^ 
Trithoat  some  other  change.  The  sentence  may  be  aowndcd  thus:  "There  can  be  no  objertloD 
to  a  syllable  as  hang  long,  on  the  ground  thai  it  io  not  so  long  as  eomo  other  syBablea." 

Ona  32. — It  should  be  observed,  that  the  oae  of  as  betweea  the  participle  and  the  noun  is  very 
often  better  than  either  tho  adoption  of  tho  poasesMve  sign,  or  the  immediato  connexion  of  the  two 
words;  as,  "Another  point  coostanlly  brought  into  the  mvestifi;ation  now,  13  that  of  military 
tweeaa  as  forming  a  claim  to  civil  position." — Boston  DaHy  Advertiser,  Concemmg  examples  like 
the  fiillowing,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  tho  otjectiro  is  pruper  or  not;  whether  tho  pos- 
Bcaave  would  bo  preferable  or  not ;  or  whether  a  better  construction  than  eWber  may  not  be  fband: 
"  There  is  scarce  an  instance  of  any  one  being  chosen  for  a  pattern." — Karnes,  EL  of  Crit^  YoL  ii, 
p.  338.  "  Instead  of  its  authenticity  being  shaken,  it  bos  boon  rendered  more  sure  than  ever." — 
West's  Letters,  p.  197.  "  AVlien  there  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  a  proper  eandidaU  being  nomi- 
nated by  either  party." — Liberator,  Vol.  x,  p.  9.  "  On  the  first  stone  being  throion,  it  was  returned 
by  a  Are  of  musketry-." — lb.,  p,  1 6,  "  To  niise  a  cry  about  an  innocent  person  being  circuva/ented 
by  bribery." — Blair's  lihet.,  p.  276.  "Whose  principles  forbid  them  taking  part  in  the  administtai- 
tion  of  the  government." — L^Krator,  Vol.  x,  p.  15.  "  It  can  have  no  other  ground  than  Bomo 
such  imagination,  as  that  of  our  gross  bodies  bUng  ouiaelrea" — Buffer's  Analogy,  p.  160.  "  In  con- 
sequence of  this  revdatim  being  made." — lb.,  p.  163.  If  such  relations  between  the  partidple  and 
the  objecUve  be  dis^prored,  tiio  subsdtuUon  of  the  poaaesaiTe  case  is  liable  to  still  stronger  ob- 
jections; but  both  may  bo  avoided,  by  the  use  of  tlie  nominaure  or  otberwiso:  thus,  *'  Scarcely 
is  any  one  ever  chosen  lor  a  pattern." — "  Its  authentieiti/,  in  etead  of  being  shaken,  lias  been  rendered 
more  sure  than  ever." — ""Wlicn  thero  is  no  longer  a  possibility  that  a  proper  candidate  wiU  be 
nominated  by  cither  party." — "  As  soon  as  the  first  stone  was  uirown,  there  was  returned  a  fire 
of  musketry." — "  1V>  raiso  a  cry,  aaifasi  innocent  person  ?uid  been  drcnniventod by  bribery." — 
"Whose  principles  fbibid  them  to  taSee  part  in  the  adminirtraticm  at  Ae  goremmenL" — "It  can 
have  no  other  ground  than  somo  such  imagination,  aa  that  our  gross  bodies  are  ourselves." — "  In 
consequence  of  this  rovelation  which  is  made." 

Ons.  33. — A  recent  grammMian  quotes  Dr.  Crombio  thus :  "  Somo  late  writers  have  discarded 
a  phraaeolo^jy  which  appears  unobjectionable,  and  substituted  one  that  seems  less  correct ;  and 
in.<itGad  of  saying,  'Lady  Macbeth's  walking  in  her  sleep  is  an  incident  full  of  tragic  horror,' would 
say,  '  Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep  is  an  incident  full  of  tn^  horror.'  Tliis  seems  to  me 
uu  idle  atfectation  of  tlie  Iiatin  idiom,  less  prcdso  tlian  the  common  mode  of  oxprcssion,  and  less 
consonant  with  tho  genius  of  our  luiguago ;  for,  ftsk  what  was  an  incident  full  of  tragic  horror, 
and,  according  to  this  phraseology,  the  fBtawer  must  be,  Lady  Macbeth  ,-  whereas  tho  meaning  is, 
not  that  Lady  Macbeth,  but  her  walking  in  her  sleep,  is  an  incident  full  of  trajpc  horror.  This 
phraseology  also,  in  many  instances,  conveys  not  tho  intended  idea;  for,  aa  Priestley  remarks,  if 
it  is  said.  '  Wliat  think  you  of  my  Itorse's  running  to-day?'  it  is  implied  that  the  horse  did  actu- 
ally run.  If  it  is  said,  '  What  think  you  of  my  ftorsa  running  to-day  ?'  it  is  intended  to  ask 
whether  it  l>o  proper  for  my  horse  to  run  to-day.  This  distinction,  though  frequently  neglected, 
deserves  attention ;  lor  it  is  obvious  that  amt%uitjr  may  arise  fhnn  using  tbe  latter  only  of 
these  phraseolofncs  to  cxpres.^  both  meanings" — Mtttsnder't  Compendious  Eng.  Oram.,  p.  IS.  (See 
Crombuia  Treatise,  p.  288 — 290.)  To  this,  before  any  comment  is  oPfered,  let  me  add  an  other 
quotation :  "Ritls.  A  runin  before  the  present  participle  is  put  in  the  possessive  case;  as,  Much 
will  depend  on  the  pupifs  composing  frequently.  Sometimes,  liowever,  the  sense  forbids  it  to  be 
put  in  tho  poasessivi;  cas  > ;  thus,  Wliat  do  you  tliink  of  my  horse  running  to-day  ?  means.  Do  you 
think  I  should  bt  him  run  ?  but,  What  do  you  think  of  my  horse's  running  t  means,  he  has  run, 
do  you  think  ho  ran  well?" — Lcnnie's  Gram.,  p.  91 ;  Brace's  Gram.,  94.  Sae&dlion^s  Oram.,p. 
107  ;  miey's,  94 ;  Marray's,  8vo,  195 ;  IngersoWs,  201 ;  and  many  others. 

Ona  34. — Any  plirascology  tliat  conveys  not  tlio  intended  idea,  or  that  involves  such  an  ab- 
surdity as  that  of  calling  a  lady  an  "  incident,"  is  doubtless  sufBdentiy  repreliensible ;  but,  com- 
pared with  a  rule  of  gnunmar  so  ill-devised  as  to  mislead  tho  learner  nine  times  in  ten,  an 
occasional  ambiguity  or  solecism  is  a  mere  triflo.  Tlie  word  walking,  preceded  by  a  possea^ve 
and  fbllowed  by  a  preposition,  as  above,  is  clearly  a  nouTi,  and  not  ft  participle ;  but  these  authors 
probably  intend  to  justify  tho  use  of  posscasivcs  before  partidplea,  and  even  to  hold  all  phrase- 
ology of  tltis  kind  "  unobjcctkHiabl^."  If  such  is  not  their  design,  they  write  as  badly  as  they 
reason ;  and  if  it  is,  their  doctrine  is  both  fhlse  and  inoonsistent  That  a  verbal  noun  may  govern 
the  possessive  case,  is  certainly  no  proof  that  a  [lartLCipto  may  do  so  too;  and,  if  these  parts  of 
speed)  are  to  bo  1ci.>pt  di^tmct,  tho  latter  position  must  be  disallowed:  each  must  "abide  by  its 
own  construction,"  as  .lays  Lowth.  But  tho  practice  which  these  authors  apeak  o^  as  on  innova- 
tion of  "  somo  late  writers,"  and  "  an  idle  affectation  of  the  Latin  idiom,"  is  in  fact  a  practice  as 
different  from  tho  blunder  which  they  quote,  or  feign',  as  thoir  just  correction  of  that  blunder  is 
different  frohi  the  thousand  errors  or  irregularities  whicii  they  intend  to  shelter  under  it  Tocall 
a  ludy  an  "  incident,"  is  just  as  far  from  any  Latin  idiom,  as  it  is  from  good  Ei^j^i;  wh«eastho 
very  thing  which  they  thus  object  to  at  first,  they  afterwards  i^iprove  in  this  text:  "What  think 
you  of  my  horse  running  to-day?"  This  jAraseology  correqionds  with  "the  Latin  idiom;"  and 
it  is  this,  that,  in  fact,  they  begin  with  pnmoundng  to  be  "less  correct"  titan,  "  WhatthiidE  you 
of  my  horse's  running  to-day?" 

Obs.  35. — Between  these  expressions,  too,  they  pretend  to  fix  a  distinction  of  signification;  as, 
if  "the  horse's  running  to-day,"  must  needs  imply  a  past  action,  though,  (they  suppose,)  "  the 
pupU'a  composing  fVequeotly,"  or,  "the  horse  ruling  to-^i^,**  Bignifles  a  fuitcre  one.   This  dVa- 
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tinction  (tf  time  ib  altogetiier  imaginaiT/;  and  the  notiaii,  that  to  prefer  tho  possosidTe  case  before 
participles^  is  merely  to  withstand  an  error  of  "Mine  late  wnters,"  is  alt(^ther  false.  Tho  ia- 
atnictions  above  dted,  therefore,  determine  nothing  li^tly,  exe^t  tho  iaaocuracy  of  one  very 
oncommon  form  of  expression.  For,  according  to  our  best  grammarian^  the  simple  mode  of  cor- 
rection there  adopted  will  scarcely  be  fomid  applicable  to  any  other  text.  It  will  not  bo  right 
■wh&co  the  partieaple  happens  to  be  tranative,  or  even  where  it  is  qualiflod  by  an  adverb.  Prom 
their  subsequent  examples,  it  is  plain  that  these  gentlemen  tliink  otherwise;  but  etill,  who  can 
\mderstand  what  they  mean  hy  "the  common  mode  of  expression  t"  What,  for  instance,  would 
they  substitute  for  tho  following  very  inaccurate  expression  from  tho  critical  belles-lettres  of  Dr. 
BlurY  A.  mother  aeaaing  l>er  scmi,  and  acatmg  him  Bucfa  actions,  askaoing  first  bribed 
judges  to  ooademn  her  budtand,  and  having  aftwwards  poiaotud  him,  were  dreumsianeea  that 
naturally  raised  strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client" — Blair's  Lectures,  p.  274.  Would  they 
Bay,  '^A-tnother'aMcusini/Jiersoa,  Ac,  toere  circumetanas,"  Ac.?  lathisthoir  "common  mode  of 
expression?"  and  if  it  is,  do  they  not  make  "common"  what  is  no  better  English  than  tho  Doc- 
tor's? to  accuse  a  son,  and  to  accuse  him  greatly,  can  bo  considered  diflfercnt  circuntstancca 
of  the  same  prosecution,  the  sentence  may  be  corrected  thus:  "A.molJier*8  accuang of  Iier  son, 
and  her  charging  cf  him  mOi  such  aotitni^  as  ihoae  of  having  first  bribed  Judges  to  condemn  her 
husband,  and  having  afterwords  w^ned  bim,  were  dreunatanoea  that  noti^ally  raised  strong 
[H^judfces  against  (^sero^s  client." 

Ooa  36.— On  several  occasicHtB,  as  b  tiie  tenth  and  twelfth  observations  on  Rulo  4th,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  present  series,  smno  notice  has  been  taken  of  tho  equtvalon^o  or  diffeivnco  of 
meaning,  real  or  Bapp08ed,between  tho  construction  of  the  possessive,  and  that  of  an  other  case, 
befiwe  the  participle;  or  between  the  participial  and  tho  substantive  use  of  words  in  ing.  Dr. 
Prieattey,  to  wturni,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Lowtii,  moat  of  our  gnunmarinns  are  indebted  for  some  of 
their  doctrines  respecting  this  sort  of  derivatireB,  pretends  to  distinguish  them,  both  ns  constitut- 
ing diSeront  parts  of  speech,  and  as  conveying  different  meanings.  In  one  place,  be  says, 
""WTien  a  won!  ending  in  ^  is  preceded  by  an  article,  it  seems  to  bo  used  ns  a  noun;  and  tliero- 
CaiQ  ought  not  to  govern  an  other  word,  without  the  intervention  of  a  preposition." — Priestley's 
Gram.,  p.  157.  And  in  an  otlier:  "  Many  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs,  niid  end  in  ing.  likopnr- 
ticiplea  of  tho  present  tcnsa.  Tiio  difference  between  these  nouns  and  participles  Is  often  over- 
looked, and  the  accurate  distinetion  of  tho  two  senses  not  attended  to.  If  I  pay,  What  think 
you  my  horaia  running^  to-day,  I  use  the  hocn  runninj^,  and  suppose  tlio  horse  to  liave  actually 
ran ;  for  it  is  tho  same  thing  as  if  I  hod  B«d,  What  think  you  of  the  rvnmag  of  my  horse.  But 
if  I  say,  What  think  you  ^  my  horae  rvmting  to^y,  I  use  tho  pabticiplb,  and  I  mean  to  ask, 
whctlier  it  bo  proper  that  my  horse  sliould  run  or  not:  which,  therefore,  supposes  that  ho  had  not 
then  ran." — lb.,  p.  122.  Whatever  our  other  critics  say  about  the  horse  running  or  tho  horse's 
rwming,  they  have  in  general  borrowed  from  Priestley,  with  whom  tho  remark  ori^nated,  as  it 
here  stands.  It  appears  that  Crombie,  Murray,  Maunder,  Lennie,  Bullions,  IngersoU,  Barnard, 
Uiley,  and  otiiers,  appravo  tlto  doctrine  thus  taught,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it;  tbot^h  some  of 
them,  if  not  all,  thereby  contradiot  themselresL 

Ons.  3T. — ^By  tho  two  examples  bore  contrasted,  Priestley  deeogned  to  establish  a  distinction, 
not  for  these  texts  only,  but  for  all  eimHar  expressions — a  distinction  both  of  tho  noun  from  the 
participle,  and  of  the  different  senses  which  be  supposed  th'eso  two  constractions  to  exhibit.  In 
all  tbisjtbere  is  a  complete  failure.  Yet  with  what  remarkable  ductility  and  implicitness  do  otiior 
professed  critics  take  for  granted  what  this  superficial pbilologer  so  hastily  prescribes!  By  ac- 
knowledging with  reference  to  such  an  applicadon  of  them,  that  the  two  constractions  above  are 
both  good  3agUsh,  our  gnunmarians  do  but  the  more  puzzle  their  disciples  respecting  tho  rbmco 
between  them;  just  as  Priestly  himself  was  puzzled,  when  be  said,  "  So  wo  may  mther  say,  I 
remember  it  being  reckoned,  a  great  exploit ;  or,  perhaps  more  elegantly,  I  remember  its  being  reck- 
med,  Ac." — Oram.,  p.  70.  Murray  and  others  omit  this  "perhaps,"  and  while  they  allow  botli 
forms  to  be  good,  decidedly  prefer  the  latter ;  but  neither  Priestley,  nor  any  of  tho  rest,  ever  pre- 
tended to  discern  in  these  a  difference  of  signification,  or  even  of  parts  of  speech.  For  my  part, 
in  stead  of  approving  cither  of  these  readings  about  the  "great  exploit,"  I  have  rejected  botli, 
for  reasons  whidi  have  already  been  given;  and  now  as  to  tlie  first  two  fomis  of  the  horserace 
quesHoa,  so  &r  as  they  may  strictly  be  taken  for  models,  I  cannot  but  condemn  them  also,  and 
for  the  same  reasons :  to  which  reasons  may  be  Jcxned  tho  additional  one,  that  neither  cxprosuon 
is  well  adapted  to  tho  sense  whkh  the  author  himself  gives  to  it  in  Iiia  interpretation.  If  tho 
Doctor  des^ned  to  oak,  "  Do  you  think  my  honse  ran  wcU  to-dny  ?"  or,  Do  you  think  it  proper 
for  my  horse  to  run  to4ay  f "  ho  ought  to  have  used  one  or  tho  other  of  tlie^o  unequivocal  and 
unobjectionable  exprcsdons.  There  is  in  lact  between  the  others,  no  such  dificrcnco  of  meaning 
as  be  imagines;  nor  does  he  well  distinguish  "tlie  Kovn  running^'  Crom  tho  participlc  nm- 
ning ;  because  he  a|qwrently  allows  the  word,  in  both  instances,  to  bo  qualified  by  tho  adverb 
to-day.* 

*  We  hava  m«b  that  PriMUejr*!  doctrine,  u  veil  u  Lowth'i,  U,  ttut  when  »  pftrtlctple  Is  taken  guhtfantieeln. 
It  "  oo^t  not  tft  gvwmt  another  word ;"  and,  for  the  mne  reaaon.  It  ought  not  ^>  linTe  an  adrtrb  rvltMng  to  It 
Bnt  manf  of  our  modem  grunmarians  dt«rt^rd  theae  prlnelplea,  and  do  not  rcitriet  their  partt'eijn'it  tioiint" 
to  tbe  oonrtraeUon  of  nouDt,  tn  either  of  theae  reapecta.  For  example :  RecauM  ono  mny  bat,  "  To  rea  l  mipar- 
JUiaUij,  b  uaeteaa,"  Barnard  aoppoiea  it  right  to  «y,  "  Readiwf  tuptrfinaUult  unelfMi."  "lliit  tho  jfrticiitlf," 
■ayi  ho.  "will  alto  take  the  adjective;  •>, '  .Sf/pwitrfdl  roadlnj;  ImiiplpsH.' "— i4»wl"rtc  Omm.,  r-  I"  my 
ofAtibM,  tUa  lart  eomtnirtlon  oiigbt  to  be  preferred :  and  tho  Mcoiid,  which  la  both  IrroRtilar  and  iiniiocpasarjr, 
ntieetod.  Aililn,  tbba»(hor  Hya:  "We  have  laid  ltdown  unmlo,  that  the  poamiive  cbmi  hclmiitii,  Hkoaa 
■4«otlT«,toatiOHii.  What  ^all  to  Mid  of  Um  lUknrlngr  ■  Blnea  the  days  of  Samson,  (hen  haa  boon  do 
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Obb.  SB. — ^It  Is  dear,  tbat  tho  partidpla  in  ing  pvtaltM  aometimet  the  niture  of  its  vab  and 
an  a^itctiae;  bo  that  it  rel^ea  to  a  doud,  tike  an  ndjeetiva,  aad  yet  tmpUea  time,  and,  if  tranmtire^ 
gorenis  an  olijoct,  liko  a  rerb :  as,  "  Honea  mnnuv  a  race."  Henoe,  hy  dropping  what  here 
diatingutsfaes  it  as  a  panicipio,  tho  word  m&j  beoomo  an  adjective,  and  stand  beGive  iu  noun ;  as, 
"A  running  brook."  So,  too,  t^iis  partici[do  aometimea  partakes  the  nature  of  its  Ttt^  and  a 
wun;  aa  that  it  may  be  governed  by  a.  pn^poaition,  like  a  noun,  though  in  itself  it  has  no  cases 
or  numbera,  but  is  iadoclmablo :  as,  "In  rvwung  a  race."  Henoe,  again,  hy  dropping  what  dis- 
tingoishee  it  09  a  pmidple,  it  nvqr  beoome  anoun;  so,  "  AsMNvis  a  safer  iiport  than  wrectiiiaff." 
Nov,  if  to  n  participls  wo  prefix  smncthing  vhidi  nuikm  it  an  ac^ectiTO,  we  also  take  away  its 
ragimsD,  by  in^<^ng  a  preposition ;  aa,  "  A  doctrine  uadeserving  ^  praise," — "  A  man  tmcom- 
protniamg  tn  his  principles."  So,  if  we  put  befivo  it  on  article,  an  adjecilTe,  or  a  poesossiTe,  and 
tlius  giro  to  tlie  participlo  a  substantire  character  or  relation,  there  ts  reason  to  think,  that  wo 
ought,  in  liko  manner,  to  take  away  its  regimen,  and  its  adrerb  too,  if  it  hare  any,  and  be  car^ 
also  to  distinguish  this  no  tin  from  &»  parUcifHal  adjectire ;  as,  "  The  running  a  raoe^"— "  A'o 
racing  of  hwaca^" — "^Your  deserving  <^  pnise,'' — "A  fwm'f  comprondeing  tf  his  i^inc^ilei," 
'With  respect  to  the  artkleat  or  any  adjectires^  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  ooooeded,  fliat  thcae 
ore  signs  of  Bubstantivea  ;  and  that,  if  added  to  participles,  Utey  must  caose  thorn  to  bo  tJiken,  fn 
all  respects,  gubttaativ^.  But  with  respect  to  possessivee  before  partidj^  the  common  prac- 
tic3  of  our  writers  Tory  extensively  indalfEOS  the  mixed  constraction  of  which  I  hare  said  so 
much,  and  concerning  the  propriety  of  wh^,  tho  oiunions  of  our  grnmnaariaos  are  bo  rariou%  so 
confused,  and  so  self-contradictory. 

0b9.  39. — T)iou;^i  t!io  participb  with  a  nominntiro  or  an  objective  before  it,  is  not  tn  general, 
o<}uivalont  to  tho  verbal  noon  or  the  mi.\0(l  partidplo  with  a  poaseasivo  before  it ;  and  though  the 
ugnifieatiooB  of  tho  two  phrases  aro  often  so  widely  diflbrent  as  to  make  it  palpabh*  absord  to 
pot  either  Itv  tho  other;  yet  the  instances  aro  not  fbw  in  whidi  it  makea  little  or  iio  difference  to 
the  wnse,  which  of  tho  two  forms  we  prefor,  and  thercforo,  In  thesa  instances,  I  would  certainly 
ciioose  tho  more  sunplo  and  regular  constructitm ;  or,  where  a  better  than  oitiicr  can  readily  be 
found,  reject  both,  it  is  also  proper  to  have  some  regard  to  tho  structure  of  other  languages,  and 
to  tho  analogy  of  General  Grammar.  If  thero  be  "  some  late  vmters"  who  are  chaigeable  witii 
''an  idlo  aScctation  of  the  Litin  idiom,"  thoro  are  perhaps  man  who  as  idly  oOoct  what  they 
BUppoao  **  consonant  with  the  gmius  of  oar  lanzaagc."  I  allude  to  those  who  would  prefer  the 
po^s^vo  case  in  a  text  Wee  tlio  following :  "  Whcrefbre  is  this  noise  of  the  city  being  in  on  up- 
roar ?■' — 1  Kinys,  i,  41.  "  Quid  sibi  vult  clamor  civitalis  tumultuaotis  ?" —  Vulgaie.  "  Tif  >'/ 
r'ji;  rr'i/.euf  yxovctit ;" — S^uaoutt.  Literally:  ""Wliat  [meant]  the  clamour  of  tho  city  remund- 
ir^l  ?"  "  Que  vent  dire  oo  bniit  do  la  ville  qui  ost  ainsi  6muo  ?" — French  Bible.  Iiitorally : 
'What  means  this  noise  \h.Q  city  which  ia  so  raovedt"  Better  English:  "  What  means  this 
iioido  viih  which  the  cily  rings  t "  In  tho  following  example,  there  is  a  seeming  imitation  of  tho 
foregoing  Latin  or  Greek  construction ;  bat  it  may  w^l  bo  doubted  whettier  it  would  be  any  im- 
provement to  put  the  word  '*  dif.'jdes"  in  the  posscssiTo  case ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  a  third  form 
whidi  would  be  better  than  theso :  "  Tliclr  difficulties  wiU  not  bo  increased  by  the  inteaided  died- 
pies  having  ever  resided  in  a  Christian  country. " — Wetfs  Letters,  p.  It9. 

Ons.  40, — It  may  bo  observed  of  tiieso  diilorent  relations  bolween  partidples  and  other  watSs, 
that  nouns  aro  muoh  moro  apt  ts  bo  put  in  the  nominative  or  tho  objective  coso,  than  aro  pranOKne. 
For  example :  ''  Tlicro  Is  no  moro  of  moral  principlo  in  tho  way  ^  t^ititmitts  nominaiittg  their 
own  cindidatcs,  tlian  in  that  of  their  voting  f jt  thoso  nominated  by  otliera." — Gebrit  GiOTii : 
Liberator,  VcA.  x,  p.  17.  Indeed,  a  pronoun  of  tiie  nominative  or  tho  objective  case  is  haidly 
ovcr  va-ii  in  Bucli  a  r^httitHi,  unlen  it  bo  lo  obvkKuly  the  leading  wonl  in  aense^  as  to  predudo 
all  question  about  the  conatrueticm.*   And      &ct  aeenu  to  make  it  the  mora  donbtihl,  whether 

iMtines  of  ii  mvCa  MOompUiblag  ■  talk  so  stupendoua.'  Tb«  enttre  ebtwa*  foUovtac  maa's,  ts  tiken  u  ■  Mm. 
'OfA  tiima'iMMMnlnatMk  MMapondoiWi'  would  protant  no  dUHcnltj.   A  ptrt  of  a  Mntaneo.  or  svan  a  riagto 

Sirtlolpla,  ttiM(in>a>taiid>^M>aiiowi.  ' If r  Rof nir  vUl  deitend  on  mj  fotlMi'*  gtrlng  U*  ooaaaal,'  or  *ODmy 
thei'a  oooMntinir.'  A  parttolple  thus  mmI  m  a  noun,  mar  m  o4)lod  a  PAmum al  ■ovn."— 1*.,  p.  W.  I  dli- 
Uko  tbb  doeMoe  also.  In  tbo  llrst  anmpU,  tivM  inaj  well  bo  mad*  tho  loading  word  la  aMMS)  attd,MM(fe,  It 
rauat  bo  In  U)a  oUoetlve  nas;  tbnai  "Tbcm  haa  boen  uo  IntUnce  of  a  moM  arc«nkj>UaMmg  a  talk  ao  atnpoiid- 
onih"  It  Is  also  prapartonv,  **  My  gobig  vlU  depend  os  ray  ftahti*e  mmMmi;'  or.  »oa  my  ./Miter's  cm- 
stilt*'  Bui  an  aedoa  poawoed  br  uo  agant,  owht  aot  to  ba  tnanriUva.  It  thewftco,  yoa  malu  tUs  Os 
toadlBir  Idea,  InaeRof;  tiina,  "Tberelus  baen  bo  tuMnu of  a moa's  ummpUtking nf  a  taafc  so  itoaadoHa*' 
" Hy gnliw  wlU  dapend  on  tajJMa^s  yfrii^qf  hli  ooMont."— "Hy  ftrattar's  aeqimKg ii>f]  UwRMdilaB- 
gaaga  will  baa  oaanl  BnparatMn  for  his  travnla.**— Aa-aonT*  Onm.,  p.  SST.  If  paiUdptal  noniw  ntafa  the 
power  of  paftMpta,  war  ii  U  wrong  to  taj,  >' A  SHperMal  raading  booka  la  naeloasf  Again.  Banuud  a^ 
proves  of  tba  qoeatlon,  "  Wbat  do  jon  tblnk  of  ra^  kon^t  runiting  to-dagt"  and  adds,  "  Batwean  Ihla  form  it 
oxpn^OB  aod  tfaa  following.  '  What  do  you  think  of  mr  harm  ntnvttng  t»4ayf  U  la  sonetlBMa  said,  that  w% 
ahoold  maka  a  dlttinetlon ;  beoanae  tbo  former  Impllea  UuU  tba  bone  had  actoaUy  ran,  and  tba  latter,  that  it  la 
In  eoBlam^tlan  In  bava  Urn  do  aa.  3^  lUfitrmee  efmtanlitg  eatMn^  aeWa;  Ht  It  wonid  aoeB  atove  Jodl- 
olana  to  treat  tK$  taa$r  aa  aa  Improper  mode  of  apeaUng.  Wbataaaba  more  mwoalk  than  tomj,  •What  da 
von  tbtnk  of  ma  mhtg  to  Niagara  r  We  sboald  aay  n^f  going,  notwlthalandiiig  the  amUg^r.  W«  on^t, 
Mtr^^M-*,  to  intrndnoe  aoroethlng  explanatory ;  aa,  'What  do  yon  tblak  tAa  propritfy of  siy  going  l«  Nhg. 
araF"— ilMbitfe  Oram.,  p.  The  proprUty  of  apaat  aotlon  la  aa  proper  a  snVeet  of  leiaMffc  aa  tbat  of  a 
Citnre  one ;  ine  eaplanataer  pbraae  here  inferodneed  haa  therefttra  nothing  to  do  witti  PriaMI«7*B  dWlnetioa, 
or  with  the  alleged  amUgiuty.  Nor  doea  the  uneonthneaa  of  an  oliJeetlTe  pronom  with  the  leading  word  in 
eenae  Improperly  taken  aa  an  a^Jonet,  prove  tbat  a  paittdple  may  property  taka  te  Itself  a  poaaeidva  a^naat, 
oad  atll]  reUIn  tne  aetlva  nntnra  of  a  partMplfc 

'  'Rie  r^iUoiring  te  an  azainpla,  bat  II  b  notvsry  IntdUgBilB,  nw  vonU  ttbe  at  dl  amended,  If  tte  pMBooB 
ware  iratln  the  poMeariva  ease:  "I  aympatfalaa  wUb  my  sable  brathi«L  wbea  I  bear  of  UemMsgvarwl  av^ 
oneUih  oftho  eart-wUp."— Bar.  Da.THMinoK:  OamMi^«nClalMnaHaii,|i.aB.  And  Ala  Is  an  otlw,  la 
whlabthspiMNatfrsinaoanwMiUaotbabsllari  '•Bat.lftlNdaraawlAtaielamteriavNy.lattlMBdoae,- 
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it  be  proper  to  use  nouns  in  that  numoiH'.  But  It  may  aafely  be  held,  that  if  the  ooan  can  well 
be  coD«dered  the  leading  word  in  aenee,  ve  are  at  leaat  undOT  no  necesaiii/  of  subjecting  it  to  tiio 
goTunmeot  of  a  mere  participle.  If  it  be  thoi^ht  desirable  to  vary  the  foregcnng  examplo,  it 
may  easily  be  done,  thus :  "  There  is  no  more  of  moral  prindple  to  prevent  (tbo^iomsts  from  nom- 
inating their  own  candidatea,  than  to  preeent  Oiemjrom  voting  for  tiioae  nconinated  by  otUers." 
The  following  example  is  much  like  the  jM'eoeding,  but  kasJoBtifiable :  "  Wo  see  comfort,  secu- 
rity, strength,  [deasore,  wealth,  and  inD^rity,  all.flowlng  frcnn  men  comimting  togtiher;  and 
misety,  weakness,  and  poverty,  entfoii^  lh>m  their  at^itig  aeporot^  or  hi  fsg^ail^csa.  to  each 
other."—  Wei£8  Letters,  p.  133.  Say  rather,—"  from  men's  eombinioff-toffi^er,"  or,  "  Oam  the  jiut 
eomidnaiion  of  mea  in  aocieijf ;"  and, — "  fixun  their  a^arate  aeiion,  or  their  opposition  to  one  an 
other."  Take  fui  other  example;  "If  tlii>nim  be  governed  hereof  ne^tt,  it  must  be  in  this  ordo-, 
ffraiid  negotii  iBorwn  videndi;  and  this  ia,  for  the  sake  of  their  busiwts  being  aeen,  and  not,  Sx 
tile  sake  of  Ihem  heing  seen." — Jofmeoa^*  OrammaticcU  Commentariea,  p.  3&'J.  Here  the  learned 
critic,  in  diqntting  Perizoniua's  r^tdutioB  of  the  phraae,  "tjfenim  v&leadi  ffnUid,'"  has  written 
diqiutatde  Kn^ish.  But,  had  he  t^betid  the  LaHn  idiom,  w,  nearer  imitaticm  of  it  woold  have 
been,— ''ix- tbe  of  tfaeuiuntaaw'fMnvMm,  and  t^  Or 
nearer  8till,—"Kv  the  sake  of  ««ih{ro/t^  btuuMM^  and  not^  for  the  sake  of  Mem^o/ them."  An 
elegant  writer  would  be  apt  to  avc^  all  these  form^  and  say,—"  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  busi- 
lum  f  and, — "  for  the  sake  ofeeaag  them .-"  though  the  fivmer  fdirase,  being  but  a  veruon  of  bad 
lAtin,  makes  no  very  good  sense  in  any  wf^. 

0B8.  41. — Idioma,orpeculiaritiesofeziHeiB8kHii,aniMver  to  be  approved  or  valued,  but  acond- 
ing  to  th^r  oonveuience,  utility,  or  elegaiuM.  By  tUa  niia,  some  {nnoes  that  are  not  positively 
bHbarons,  may  yet  be  ungrammatwal,  and  a  ooDStruotkm  that  ia  sometiines  allowable,  may  yet 
be  quite  unworthy  to  be  made  or  redaxked,  "the  common  mode  of  expresaioD."  Thus,  in  Latin, 
the  indnitive  verb  ia  occaaonally  pot  for  a  noim,  and  taken  to  signify  a  property  poseeesed ;  as, 
"  Town  scire,  [thy  to  know,]  the  same  as  iua  st^enOa,  thy  knowledge.  Pers." — Adam's  Gram., 
p.  153.  So^  in  Shiglish,  tiie  participle  in  ing  is  ott«a  taken  sabetaotively,  when  it  does  not  act- 
ually become  a  si^iBtantive  or  noon;  as,  "  Thy  inoio^  this," — " Our  dotno' so." — West.  Such 
forms  of  speech,  because  they  are  idiomatical,  seldom  admit  of  any  literal  translation,  and  are 
never  natinalixed  by  any  tininafor  from  on©  language  or  dialect  into  an  otiwr;  nor  is  it  proper  for 
granunariaDS  to  joiuy  them,  in  vemaonlar  qxieidi,  ezoept  as  tgant  or  anomalies  that  ought  not 
to  be  generally  imitated.  It  cannot  be  truly  affinned,  that  the  genius  of  our  language  ever  re- 
quires tiiat  partioiplea,  as  anch,  diouM  assume  the  relaticms  of  a  noun,  or  govern  the  possessive 
case;  nw,  on  the  other  band,  can  it  be  tzuly  denied,  that  very  excellent  wad  learned  writers  do 
sometimes  make  use  of  such  phraseology.  Without  disre^wct  to  the  many  users  and  approvers 
of  these  anomalies,  I  set  down  for  bad  Knglish  every  mixed  ooostruction  of  the  partidple,  for 
which  the  language  can  fimiah  an  equivalent  oxpnmoa  that  is  more  ehnple  and  more  elc^pont. 
The  extent  to  whiteh  these  comparative  barbarisms  now  abguod  bi  English  books,  and  the  ridkm- 
lons  fondness  for  them,  which  has  been  shown  1^  some  writers  on  EngUsh  grammar,  in  stead  of 
amonntii^  to  any  argument  fn  their  bvour,  are  in  fiwt,  pliun  prw^  of  tho  necessity  of  an 
endeavour  to  arrest  so  obvious  and  so  pemfdous  an  innovation. 

Obs.  42. — A  late  author  observes  as  follows :  "  That  tho  Enj^iah  gmmd,  participle,  or  verbal 
noun,  in  ing,  has  both  an  active  and  a  pas^vo  signification,  there  con  bo  littie  doubt*  Whether 
the  Latin  gerund  haapredaely  a  simQar  impnt,  or  whether  it  is  only  active,  it  may  be  difficult) 
and,  indeed,  after  all,  it  is  not  of  much  moment  to  sscertsfo." — Oran^a  Laiin  Oram-,  pi  284. 
The  gerund  in  Latin  most  commonly  governs  the  case  of  its  own  as  does  the  active  parti- 
ciple, both  in  Latin  and  En^h:  as,  "'ESbkx  tieaSSo  patres  ve^roe  videindi.  Cic  de  sen.  23." — 
Orntk,  p.  9&  That  is,  "  I  am  tianqxirted  with  a  desire  of  seeing  your  fathers."  But 
sometimes  we  dnd  the  gerund  taken  substantively  and  made  to  govern  the  genitive.  Or, — to 
adopt  the  language  of  on  old  grammarian: — "Interdum  turn  invenuati  additur  genindiia  in  di 
otiam  genitivus  pluralis:  ut,  '  Qtiuoi  illorum  videndi  gratid  mo  m  forum  contuUsseni.' — 'Novantm 
[qui]  spectajuU  fhciunt  copiam.'  Tcr.  Heout  prol.  29." — Lily's  Gram.,  p.  91.  That  is,  "To  ge- 
runds in  di  there  is  somotimea  not  iaelega^tly  added  a  gonltivo  plural :  as,  '  When,  for  tho  sake 

MeM0  them,  I  went  Into  tho  forum.' — 'Who  present  an  opportunity  <^  attending  of  new 
turn:'  L  &,  new  cexnedies."  Here  tho  <!^whidi  is  inserted  after  the  partiaplo  to  mark  tiio  geni- 
tive case  whkdi  Is  added,  forms  rather  an  error  than  an  elegance,  thou^  somo  English  writers  do 
now  and  th^  adopt  this  idiom.  Tlie  gerund  thus  governing  tho  genitive,  is  not  annl<^us  to 
our  participle  governing  tho  possossivo ;  because  tlds  genitivo  stands,  not  for  the  ra^'eef  of  the 

BOlanabaUtloiilst'WlII  tnraoottottop  thtm  ffohtgbvsk.''—AnH»laoerjiBeporter,'Vol,  IT,  p.  228.  Yet  It  might 
1m  nan  BMorKte  to  m^— "  to  wtan  them  fivtn  gofiig  Iwek."  In  tho  fnUowing  pxunplo  from  tho  pan  of  Pileet- 
1^,  the  ottJeetlTo  U  correctly  nana  wtth  om,  where  eoine  would  be  apt  to  aulopt  tho  posaMslvo  i  **  it  gtvee  na  ta 
Um  of  Um,  at  being  the  only  peraoo  to  whom  It  can  be  eppUed."— iVf««tI*^a  Oram.,  p.  ICl.  Is  not  tbta  bettor 
EngUdt  than  to  njr,  "of  Afabdng  tbaonlyperaanf'  TbefoUowtngla  A^tm  thepen  of  sfcood  icboUr;  "Thti 
medo  ma  remember  the  diaooorae  we  hM  togetber.  et  mjr  ttoiiM,  uont  me  dmuttig  oonetitutlona,  ttot  m  pro. 
poaaU,  t»it  aa  If  find  to  the  hand."— .William  Prnm  i  Letter  Co  AigmiiM  Stdne;/,  OoL  18^,  1081.  Here,  If 
«<leolOeetloBalile,iN|rwlthoKt4)^  would  bonolMoao.  It  bo  Better  sninmar  to  say.  "ebontmif  draw- 
qf  ooiwtHatlone." 

*  Sometlnwa  Uie  pemlTe  form  la  adcmted,  vfaea  there  la  no  real  need  of  It,  and  when  perhepe  the  Mtlve  would 
ba  bettor,  beeenaoltladimilar;  aa,  *■  Thoae  portlona  of  the  gnnimar  are  worth  tho  trouble  of  bMng  eommiUed 
to  mamo^."— .>  Dr.  Bamire  Emaue*  V-  Better,  peihapa:— "worth  the  trontde  of  eommtttiiM  to  memoiri" 
or, — " Torth  the  trwhle  of  Bomokitting  them  to  memory."  Aeala:  "What  Ia  worth  behig  vaertd  at  aU,  Is 
worth  Ma?  yefcwi  In  ■  proper  maaner."— XMAcm'e  JRontHm,  p.  63,  Batter,  pcrtupai  "What  la  worth 
iMfrfiig  at  all,  to  worth  HtlarAv  hi  a  prover  BaaBar/*--^K  Bagnra. 
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being  or  action,  but  for  what  woald  otherwise  be  the  object  of  the  gerand,  or  of  the  participle,  as 
may  be  scon  atx>ve,  Tbe  objection  to  the  participle  as  governing  the  poasesBive,  is,  that  it  retains 
its  object  or  its  adverb ;  for  when  it  does  not,  it  becomes  fairly  a  noun,  and  tfae  c^jection  is  re- 
moved. R.  Johnson,  like  many  others,  erroneously  thinks  it  a  noun,  even  when  it  governs  an 
objective,  and  has  merely  a  prepoedtion  before  it;  as,  "For  the  sake  «/  aeetny  them.  Where »«- 
ing  (says  he)  is  a  Substantive." — Gram  Om^  p.  3&3. 

Oos.  43. — If  tho  Latin  gerund  vero  ma^  to  govan  tbe  genitive  of  the  Offitii,  and  alkm-cd  at 
tbe  same  time  to  retain  its  government  as  a  gerund,  it  would  then  correspond  in  tvery  thing  but 
declension,  to  the  KokIisIi  participle  when  inade  to  govern  both  the  possessive  case  and  the  ob- 
jective. But  I  have  before  observed  that  no  such  analogy  appears.  The  (bUowing  example  has 
been  quoted  by  Seycr,  as  a  proof  that  the  gerund  may  govern  the  genitive  of  the  agr  nt:  "  Ci^vs 
auiem  in  dicendo  akquid  rtprekenman  at — Cic." — Granfs  LaL  Gram.,  p.  236.  That  is,  (as  I  an* 
derstand  it,)  "But  in  wkoae  apetMag  something  is  reprriieDded."  This  seems  to  mo  a  case  in 
point;  though  Crombie  and  Grant  will  not  allow  it  to  be  sa  Bat  a  smgle  example  is  not  suffi- 
cient. If  tbe  doctrine  is  true,  there  must  bo  others.  In  thia  solitary  instance,  it  would  be  earier 
to  doabt  the  accuracy  even  of  Cicero^  than  to  approve  the  notion  of  these  two  critics,  that  etgwii 
hero  governed  by  altquid,  and  not  by  the  gerund.  "  Here,"  says  Grant,  "  I  am  inclined  to  concur 
in  opinion  with  Dr.  Orombie,  whose  words  I  take  the  liberty  to  ose,  'That,  for  the  sake  oj eupho- 
ny, the  gerund  ia  sometimes  foond  governing  the  geoidve  of  tiie  patient^  or  svbjoA  [nty  obftc{\ 
of  the  action,  ia  unquestionable :  thus,  sfodio  vidmdi  pairum  veatrortan.  [That  is,  literally,  By 
a  desire  of  seeing  of  your  filters.]  But  I  reooilect  no  example,  where  the  gerund  is  juned  with  » 
possessive  adjective  or  gmUiTe  ot  a  noon  sobslaDtiTe^  where  the  person  is  not  the  patient,  but 
the  i^ent;  aa,  dfoewbtn  memn,  tjw  diceruUmi,  eustu  dicetidvm.  fthat  i%  my  tpeoMig,  htf  ^tiUe- 
ing,  whose  speak&ig.]  In  troth,  these  phraseologies  ippear  to  me,  not  only  repagtuaA  to  the 
idiom  of  the  lBOgiiage,bata]8onnfhT0anUeto  pceawmand  peiqdenity.'"— Ami's Zotti  Grants 
8vo,  p.  236, 

Ons.  44. — Of  that  particular  distinction  between  the  participle  and  the  participial  noun,  which 
depends  on  tlie  insertion  or  <nniSBion  of  tbe  article  and  the  preposition  o/,  a  recent  grammarian 
ftf  oonsiderable  merit  ftdops  the  fidlowing  views;  '"Hiis  double  nature  of  the  participle  has  led 
to  mudi  irregularity  in  its  use.  Thus  we  find,  'indulging  which,'  'indulging  of  which,'  'th* 
indulging  which,'  and  '  the  indulging  of  which,'  used  indisoiminately.  Lowth  very  properly 
instructs  ua,  cither  to  use  both  tbe  article  and  tfae  i»-epo8itioD  with  ttie  putidple;  aa,  'Iftie  in- 
dulging o/ which :'  or  to  reject  both;  as,  'indolpng  which:'  thus  keeping  the  verbal  and  eub> 
stantivo  forms  distinct  But  he  is  wrong,  as  Dr.  Crombio  justly  remarks,  in  ctmsidering  these 
two  modes  of  expression  as  perfectly  sin^ar.  Suppose  I  am  told,  '  Bloomtield  spdce  wannly  of 
IhoidoaBiire  ho  had  inheetring¥o!wcet:*  I  toidentand  at  oncc^  that  the  c^oenceof  Fawoetgavo 
Bloomfleld  groot  pleasure.  But  were  it  taii,  'Bloonifldd  spoke  wannly  tit  tbe  pkanre  he  had 
in  the  hearing  of  Fawcct :'  I  should  be  led  to  condudo  merely  that  the  orator  was  within  hear- 
ing when  the  poet  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  frmn  something,  about  whidi  I  have  no  infor- 
mation. Accordingly  Dr.  Crombie  su^«eta  as  o  general  rule,  conducive  at  least  to  perspicuity, 
and  perhaps  to  eleganco ;  that,  when  the  noun  connected  with  the  participle  ia  active,  or  doing 
something,  tbe  article  sliould  be  inserted  before  the  participle,  and  the  prepoeition  after  it ;  and, 
when  the  noun  is  passive,  or  represents  the  object  of  an  action,  both  the  article  and  the  prepo^- 
tion  should  bo  omitted  :*  agreeably  to  the  examples  just  adduced.  It  is  true,  that  when  the 
noun  following  tiie  partidple  denotes  som^hing  incapable  of  the  acticm  the  participle  expresses, 
110  mistake  can  arise  >Vom  wjnfr  eitha-fonn:  n,  *  The  noddle  cntditkm  seems  to  be  tlte  most  ad- 
vantageously utoate  fbr  the  gaining  of  wisdom.  Poverty  turns  our  thoughts  too  much  up(m  As 
supplying  our  wants ;  and  hches,  upon  enjaying  our  supeitiuitiee.'  Addison,  SpecL,  464.  Yet 
I  cannot  think  it  by  any  means  a  commcndablo  practice,  thus  to  jumble  together  dilTerent  fonns; 
and  indeed  it  is  certainly  better,  aa  the  two  modes  of  expression  have  digertnt  significations,  to 
confine  cocb  to  ita  distinct  and  premier  use,  ^rrceably  to  Dr.  Crombie's  rule,  even  when  no  mis- 
take could  arise  from  inlerthmg^g  them."— CftwYAtirs  Gram.,  p.  319. 

Ons.  45. — The  two  modes  of  expression  whic^  these  grammaiians  would  thus  apply  constantly 
to  diSercnt  uses,  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  always  diflcrrnt  significations,  are  the  same 
tliat  Lindley  Murray  and  his  copyists  Ruppose  to  bo  gentraUy  equii  aleni,  and  concerning  wliidi 
it  is  merely  admitted  by  the  latter,  that  they  do  "  not  in  ccery  instance  convey  the  same  meaning." 
(See  Oba.  27th  above.)  If  Dr.  Lowth  considered  them  "as  per/tctly  similar,''  ho  was  undoubt- 
edly vciy  wrong  in  this  matter ;  though  not  more  so  tiian  thcRO  gentlemen,  who  resolve  to  inter- 
pret them  as  being  perfertly  and  constantly  dissimilar.  Dr.  Adam  says,  "Tli(.rc  are,  both  in 
Latin  and  [in]  Englisli,  sitbfitantivea  derived  from  tbe  verb,  which  so  much  resemble  the  Gerund 
in  tlieir  signification,  that  frvqwntjy  tltey  may  be  substituted  in  its  place.  They  are  generally 
however,  in  a  more  nndctennined  sense  than  the  Gerund,  and  in  Englisli,  haro  the  articie 
always^  prefixM  to  them.  Thus,  with  the  gerund,  IMector  legmdo  Oieeronem,  I  om  dtlighted 
v!iUi  reading  Tioero.  But  with  the  substantive,  Delector  lectione  Cicercnis,  I  am  delighted  with 
the  reading  of  Cicero.''— and  Eng.  Oram.,  p.  1 42.  "  Gerunds  are  so  called  because  they,  aa 
it  were,  Eognify  the  thing  in  gtrendo,  (andcntly  written  gerundo,)  in  doing ;  and,  akiLg  with  the 

*  "  RcT-E. — When  tbp  parlldplo  nprtmes  son^etlilnft  of  which  the  noon  foUowlDfrli  the  non,  It  uliouUhava 
the  Hrtide  and  pn>|MriU<m ;  aa, '  It  vai  mid  In  the  kearlufi  of  ihe  witneu.'  When  It  ripreMes  ■otnrtlilng  ef 
vbirh  tbe  noun  foUnwinc  in  not  the  doer,  hot  the  OBncr,  both  ■honid  be  omitted ;  u,  '  Th«  ooart  ■pent  MaM 
time  In  hsartna  the  wltnnv.'      BcLUOm,  PHn.  nf  K-  Oram.,  |k  109 ;  Anttlit.  and  Pnat.  Oram.,  Va. 

t  Tbfi  doctrioe  ii  Ux  ttwa  being  true.  See  Oba.  IStli,  in  this  Krin,  abov&— G.  B. 
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action,  C0D707  an  idea  of  the  ageat" — GrarWs  Lai.  Gram.,  p.  10;  Johnson's  Gram.  Com.,  p.  353. 
"  The  readinff  o/  Cicero,"  does  not  necessarilj  signify  on  action  of  which  Cicoro  is  the  ageai,  as 
GTombic\  Churchill,  and  Hilcy  cboose  to  expound  it;  and,  since  Uic  gcrundivo  oonatntction  of 
wtffds  in  ing  ought  to  have  a  definite  reference  to  tlio  agent  or  subject  of  the  action  or  being,  ono 
may  perhaps  nraend  even  some  of  their  own  phraseology  above,  by  preferring  the  participial 
noun:  as,  "Ifo  mislalio  can  arise  from  tJie  using  of  either  form," — "And  ridiea  [turn  our 
thoughts  too  mucli]  upon  the  enjoying  of  out  superfluities." — "  Even  when  no  mistake  could  arise 
from  the  inlerchanging  o/them."  "Whero  the  agcut  of  the  action  plainly  appears,  the  gerundive 
form  13  to  bo  preferred  on  account  of  ita  brevity;  as,  "By  ilw  observing  of  truth,  you  will  com- 
mand respect;"  or,  "By  observing  truth,  Ac.'— irtrftA«n.'ff  Gram.,  p.  189.  Here  the  latter 
phraseology  is  greatly  preferable,  though  this  anthor  did  not  perceive  it  "  I  thought  nothing 
WBfl  to  be  douo  by  me  before  Oie  giving  of  yaa  tlianka" — Walker's  Particles,  p.  63.  Say, — "  be- 
fere  giving  you  thanks;"  for  otherwise  tlie  word  Oumks  has  no  proper  construction,  the  prouonn 
altme  being  governed  by  of — and  here  s^^hIq  is  an  error ;  for  "  you"  ought  to  be  the  object  of  to. 

Obs.  46. — -In  Uiley's  Treatise,  a  work  fkr  more  comprehensive  than  the  generality  of  grammar^ 
"  the  established  priaciplea  and  best  wages  of  the  English"  Participle  are  eo  adroiUy  summed  up, 
as  to  occupy  only  two  page^  one  in  Etymology,  and  m  other  in  Syntax.  The  author  shows  how 
the  participle  diS^  ftom  a  vorh^  and  how  from  an  adjoctivo ;  yet  he  ndther  makes  it  a  separate 
part  of  speech,  nor  tells  us  with  what  other  it  ougiit  to  bo  included.  In  lieu  of  a  general  rule  for 
the  parsing  of  aU  participies,  he  prcacnls  the  remark,  "  Actiro  transitive  participles,  like  their 
verbs,  govern  the  objective  caso ;  as,  '  I  am  dedrous  of  hearing  him ;'  '  JTaving  praised  them,  he 
sat  down,'  " — Uiley's  Gram.,  p.  93.  This  is  a  rule  by  which  one  may  parse  the  feto  olgeetives  which 
are  governed  by  partidpl^ ;  but,  for  the  usual  construction  of  participles  themselves,  it  is  no  rule 
at  all ;  neither  does  the  grammar,  ftdl  as  it  is,  contain  any.  "  Hearing"  is  hero  governed  by  of, 
and  ^*  Hamng  praiaexP'  rdates  to  he;  but  this  author  teaches  neither  of  these  lacts,  and  the  fonncr 
he  expressly  contradicts  by  his  fiilse  definition  a  prepoddon.  In  his  first  note,  is  exhibited,  in 
two  partB,  ttie  fithe  and  ill-written  rule  which  CfaurdiiU  quotes  tttm  Cromlnc.  (1.)  "When  tho 
noun,  etmaectei  vnth  the  participle,  is  adive  or  doing  someuiing,  the  pmiiciple  must  have  an  article 
ttefore  it,  and  the  prepo^tion  of  after  it;  as,  'In  the  hearing  of  tho  philosopher;'  or,  'In  the 
philosopher's  hearing 'By  the  preaching  of  Christ;'  or,  'By  Christ's  preaching.''  In  these  in- 
stances," Bays  Ililey,  "^eviorAi  hearing  aoA  preaching  ssg  substantives."  Ifeo,  ho  ought  to  haro 
corrected  tliis  rule,  which  twice  calls  ^cm  participles ;  but,  in  stead  of  doing  that,  bo  blindly  adds, 
by  wi^  of  alternative,  two  exampleB  wbicb  expressly  coatradlctwhat  tho  rule  asserts.  (2.)  "Bui 
whoa  tho  noun  Tepreseata  the  object  an  aeUon,  the  artlde  and  the  preposition  of  must  bo 
omiUed;  as,  '  In  Aeam^tbe  pfaUosopher.' " — lb.,  p.  94.  If  this  principle  is  right,  my  second  noto 
below,  and  most  of  tho  corrections  under  it,  are  wrong.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  adopters 
of  this  rule  did  not  observe  how  common  ia  tho  phraseology  which  it  condemns ;  as,  "  For  if  the 
catUng-away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  ahoU  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life 
irom  the  dead?" — Eom.,  x!,  15.  Finally,  this  author  rejects  the  of  which  most  critics  insert 
when  a  possessive  precedes  tho  verbal  noun ;  justifies  and  prefers  tho  mixed  or  double  construc- 
tion of  tho  participle ;  and,  consequently,  neither  wishes  nor  attempts  to  distingaish  ^e  participle 
ttota  the  Terbol  noon.  Yet  he  does  not  Ihil  to  repeat,  with  some  additional  inaccuracy,  tho 
notion,  that,  "  What  do  you  think  of  my  hort^a  naming  t  is  different  to  [say  fivTn,"]  What  do  you 
titiok  of  my  horse  running  t" — lb.,  p.  94 

Obs.  47. — ^That  English  books  in  general,  and  tho  style  of  even  our  best  writers,  should  seldom 
be  found  oxctnpt  from  errors  in  the  construction  of  participles,  will  not  bo  thought  wonderftil, 
when  wo  consider  tho  multiplicity  of  uses  to  which  words  of  this  Eort  are  put,  and  tho  strango 
incon^atcQcies  into  which  all  our  grammarians  have  fallen  in  trcatin;?  this  port  of  syntax.  It  is 
usclc^  and  worse  than  useless,  to  tench  for  gramniar  any  thing  that  is  not  true;  and  no  docbino 
can  be  true  at  whicb  ono  port  piUpably  oversets  an  other.  What  has  been  taught  on  the  present 
topics  baa  led  mo  into  a  multitude  of  critical  remarks,  designed  both  for  tho  refutation  of  the 
jmndples  which  I  reject^  and  fin-  tho  elucidation  and  defeuco  of  thoso  which  are  presently  to  bo 
summed  up  in  notes,  or  special  rules,  for  the  correction  of  fitlso  syntax.  If  my  decisions  do  not 
agree  with  tho  teaching  of  our  common  grammarians,  it  is  chiefly  bocauso  these  authors  contra- 
dict themselves.  Of  this  sort  of  teaching  I  shall  here  offer  but  ono  example  more,  and  tlieu  bring 
these  strictures  to  a  doss:  "When  present  participles  are  preceded  by  an  article,  or  pronoun 
adjective,  they  become  nouns,  and  must  not  bo  followed  by  objective  pronouns,  or  noons  without 
a  prepoutfon;  as,  the  reading  of  many  books  wastes  the  heaUK  But  such  nouns,  like  all  others^ 
may  be  used  without  an  article,  being  sufficiently  discovered  by  the  following  preposition ;  as,  be 
was  sent  to  prepare  the  v>ay,  by  preaching  of  repentoncc.  Also  an  orticle,  or  pronoun  adjective^ 
may  precede  a  cl^ise,  used  as  a  noun,  and  commencing  with  a  participle ;  os,  his  teaching  children 
troa  necessary." — Dr.  Wilson's  Syllabua  of  English  Gram.,  p.  xxx.  Hero  tho  last  position  of  tho 
learned  doctor,  if  it  bo  true,  completely  annuls  the  first ;  or,  if  tho  first  bo  true,  tho  last  must 
needs  bo  £ilso.  And,  according  to  Lowth,  L.  Murray,  and  many  others,  tho  second  is  as  bad  as 
cither.  Tho  blidiop  says,  concerning  this  ytfry  example,  that  by  tho  use  of  the  prepontion  of 
after  the  participle  pretu^ing,  "  the  phrase  is  rendered  ob9ettre  and  ambiguou$ :  fin-  the  obvious 
meaning  of  it,  m  its  present  form,  is,  'bypreaching  eoneeming  repentance,  or  on  that  subject;' 
whereas  the  sense  intended  is,  'by  publishing  tho  covenant  of  repentance,  and  declaring  repent- 
ance to  be  a  condition  of  acceptanco  with  God.' " — Lowth's  Gram.,  p.  82.  "  It  ot^t  to  be,  '  by 
the  proocfains  o/ repentance;*  or,  "by  preaehing  repentance."— Jfitmiy  *  Gram.,  p^  183. 
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NOTES  TO  RULE  XX. 

KoTE  L — Active  participles  hare  the  same  govdrnment  as  the  verbs  from  which 
they  are  derived ;  the  preposition  of,  therefore,  should  never  be  used  after  the  parti- 
oipfe,  when  the  verb  does  not  require  it.   Thus,  in  phrases  like  the  fc^owing,  of  is 
improper :  "  Keeping  cf  one  day  in  seven  -^—.^  By  preaching  ^  repentance 
«  They  lea  beating  0/  P»ul." 

KoTB  n. — When  a  tnuiuUve  participle  is  ocmverted  into  a  noun,  0/  must  be  in- 
serted to  govern  the  object  following;  aa,  **So  that  there  was  no  withstanding  <f 
him." — Waikef*»  Particle*,  p.  2fi2.  **The  cause  of  their  salvation  doth  not  so 
much  arise  from  their  emhraemff  of  mercy,  as  from  OaeTt  emvimtff  i/ it.*' — Femnff- 
ton*a  Wbrke,  Vol.  ii,  p.  91,  "  Faith  is  the  reeeiviatff  of  Chnet  with  the  whole  sonL"* 
— Baxter.     In  (Ay  pouring-out  of  thy  fury  uptm  JennalenL'' — Sukiel,  ix,  8. 

NoTS  UL — When  the  insertion  of  uie  word  of  to  comply  the  oonvendon  of  the 
tranutive  participle  into  a  noun,  produces  ambiguity  or  harshness,  some  better  phrase- 
ology must  be  cboson.  Example :  "  Because  the  action  took  place  prior  to  the  taking 
place  the  other  past  aodon"—KirkhanCa  Oravu,  p.  140.  Here  the  words  prior 
and  place  have  no  regular  construction ;  and  if  we  say,  "prior  to  the  taking  of  place 
of  the  other,"  we  make  the  jumble  still  worse.  Say  d^erefore,  "  Because  the  action 
took  place  before  the  other  past  actum ;"— or,  "  Because  the  action  to<^  (dace  pre- 
viomlif  to  the  other  past  action." 

Non  IV. — When  participles  bec<»ne  nouns,  their  adverba  should  either  become 
adjectives,  or  be  t^en  as  parts  of  such  nouns,  written  as  compound  words  :  or,  if 
neither  of  these  methods  be  agreeable,  a  greater  change  diould  be  made.  Examples 
oferror;  1.  ** ^yA(/y ander8tandi^a8eotrace,depeDds very mnohon aknowlease 
of  its  grsmmatioal  conslraodon." — QmUy^e  fi'nun.,  12th  Ed.,  p.  S.  Say,  "  The  r^kt 
mideritanding  of  a  sentence,"  &c.  2.  Elopement  is  a  running  away,  or  private 
departure." — Webeter'a  M,  Spellxng-Book,  p.  102.  Write  '^running-awa^  as  one 
word.  3.  If  they  [!ifilton*8  descriptions]  have  any  faults^  it  ia  their  eUltidinff  too 
frequently  to  matters  of  learning,  and  to  fables  of  antiquity." — Blair'M  Shet^  p.  451. 
Say,    If  they  have  ray  fault,  it  is  that  they  allude  too  frequently,"  ibc. 

NoTS  V. — When  the  participle  is  followed  by  an  adjective,  its  conversion  into  a 
noun  appears  to  be  improper  ;  because  the  construction  of  the  adjective  becomes 
anomalous,  and  its  relation  doubtful :  as,  "  When  we  speak  of '  ambition^e  betrtg  rett- 
lets*  or,  *  a  dieeaee**  being  decHtfuV  " — Murray's  Gram^  Vol.  i,  p.  S40 ;  Kirkhaw^aj 
p.  224.  Tliis  ought  to  be,  "  When  we  speak  of  ambiUan  ae  being  restless,  or  a  di*- 
earn  ae  being  deceitful ;"  but  Br.  Blair,  mm  whom  the  text  originally  came,  appears 
to  have  written  it  thus :  When  we  a^eaik  of  (un&t<um'«  being  reatlesa,  or  a  atmue 
being  deceitful." — Lbct.  xvi,  p.  Ififf.  This  is  ineoneieteHt  vtMittdf;  for  one  noun 
ia  poBoesoive,  and  the  other,  objective. 

Note  VI^ — When  a  compound  partidple  ia  converted  into  a  nonn,  the  hyphen 
seems  to  be  necessary,  to  prevent  amlngnity ;  but  such  compound  nouns  are  never 
elegant  and  it  is  in  general  better  to  avoid  them,  by  some  change  in  the  expresuon. 
Example :  Even  as  the  bemg  healed  of  a  wound,  presupposeth  the  plasty  or  salve : 
but  not,  on  the  ccmtraiy ;  for  the  application  of  the  plaster  presupposeth  not  the 
beinff  healed.** — BartlayU  Works,  Vol.  i,  p.  143.  The  phrase,  "  the  beir^  healed^ 
ought  to  mean  only,  the  creature  healed ;  and  not,  the  being-heahd,  or  die  healing 
received,  which  is  what  the  writer  intended.  But  the  simple  word  healing  might 
have  been  used  in  the  latter  sense ;  for,  in  participial  nouns,  the  distinction  of  voice 
and  of  tenae  are  commonly  disregarded. 

NoTK  Vn. — participle  should  not  be  used  where  the  infinitive  mood,  the  verbal 
noun,  a  common  substantive,  or  a  phrase  equivalent,  will  better  express  the  meaning. 
Examples :  1.  "  But  placing  an  accent  on  tne  second  sylUbie  of  tnese  word^  would 
entirely  denuige  them." — Murray's  &ram^  VoL  i,  p.  289.  Say  rather,  "But,  to 
piaee  an  accent— But  the  placing  of  an  accent — or,  But  an  aeeentplaced  on  the  sec- 
ond syllidile  ot  these  words,  would  entirely  derange  dtem."  2.  "To  require  their 
being'in  that  case."— Vol,  ii,  p.  21.   S^,  "  To  require  them  to  be  in  that  case." 
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"  She  regrets  not  having  read  it." —  JTm/'s  Letters,  p.  216.  Say,  "  She  regrets 
that  she  hat  not  read  it"  Or,  "  She  doet  not  regret  that  ahit  has  rosd  it"  For  the 
text  is  equivocal,  and  admits  either  of  these  senses. 

NoTB  ym. — A  participle  used  for  a  nominative  after  be,  u,  was,  produces  a 
ccmstiiictioa  which  is  more  naturally  understood  to  be  a  eompound  {ann  oIl  the  verb ; 
and  which  is  therefore  not  well  adapted  to  the  sense  intended,  vhen  one  tells  what 
something  is,  was,  or  may  be.  Examples :  1.  "  Whose  badness  m  thoeing  animals." 
— 0.  B.  Peirce'a  Gram^  p.  865.  Say,  "  Whose  business  it  is,  to  shoe  animals  j" — 
or,  "  Whose  budness  is  th£  shoeing  of  animak**  2.  "  l^is  was  in  /act  converHng 
the  depoaite  to  his  own  use." — Murray*^  Key^  ii,  p.  200.  Say  rather,  "This  waa  in 
fact  a  oonverti^  of  the  deposite  to  his  own  use." — /&. 

Note  IX — Verbs  of  prwenli/i^  shoold  be  made  to  ^vem,  not  the  participle  in 
ing,  nor  what  are  called  substantive  phrases,  but  the  objective  case  of  a  noun  or  pn^ 
noun ;  and  if  a  participlo  follow,  it  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  preposition  from  : 
as,  "  But  the  admiration  due  to  so  eminent  a  poet,  must  notpreventus  from  remark- 
inif  some  other  particulars  in  which  he  lias  failed." — Blair's  Bhet.,  p.  488.  Exam- 
ples of  error  :  1.  '■  I  ondoavoui«i  to  prevent  letting  him  escape." — IngeraolPs  Oram.^ 
p.  150.  Siiy, — "io  Y>revsT\t  his  escape."  2.  "To  prevent  its  being  connected  witit 
the  nearest  noun." — Churchill's  Oram^-p.SGl.  Say,  "To  prevent  ti/rom  being  con- 
nected," (tc.  3,  "  To  prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence." — Sobertson's 
America,  Vol,  ii,  p.  140.  Say,  "To  prevent  it  /rom  bursting  out,"  &0.  4.  "To  pre- 
vent their  ii^uring  or  murdering  of  otiiers." — BrowrCs  JHvinitg,  p.  20.  Say  rather, 
"To  proveut  them  from  injuring  or  murdering  others^ 

NoTS  X. — In  the  use  of  participles  and  of  verbal  nouns,  the  leading  word  in  sense 
should  always  be  made  the  leading  or  governing  word  in  the  cozutruction ;  and 
where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  wfaewer  the  pofiseraire  case  or  some  other  ouf^t  to 
come  before  the  participle,  it  is  better  to  reject  both,  and  vary  the  exj)res8ion.  Ei- 
nmplcs :  "  Any  person  may  easily  convince  himself  of  the  troth  of  this,  bylistening 
to  foreigners  conversing  in  a  language  [which]  he  does  not  noderstand." — Churehiirs 
Gram.,  p.  361.  "  It  is  a  relic  of  tlie  ancient  style  abounding  with  negatives." — lb., 
p.  367.  These  forms  are  right;  though  the  latter  might  be  varied,  by  the  insertion 
iA  which  abounds ior  abounding.  But  (ho  celebrated  examples  before  cited, 
about  the  "  lady  holding  up  her  tj'ain,"  or  the  "  lady's  holding  up  her  train," — the 
^'■perstm  dismissing  his  servant,"  or  the  **person's  dismissing  his  servant," — the 
"  horse  running  tonlay,"  or  the  "  horses  running  to-day," — and  many  others  which 
some  grammarians  suppose  to  be  interchangeable,  aro  equally  bad  in  both  forms. 

Note  XL-— Farticiples,  in  general,  however  c<»iBtrued,  diould  have  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  aubject  of  the  being,  acUon,  or  passion.  Hie  following  sentence 
is  therefore  fuuty:  "  By  e8ta6?tWfl^  good  laws,  our  jwaes  is  aecured." — JtusselTs 
Oram.,  p.  88;  biker's,  p.  27.  Peace  not  being  the  estabiisher  of  the  laws,  these 
authors  should  hare  said,  "  By  establishi^  good  laws,  tee  secure  our  peace."  **  There 
vtUl  he  no  danger  of  spoiling  their  fiusee,  or  of  gainii^  conrerts." — Murra^s  Key^ 
ii,  p.  201.  This  sentence  is  to  me  utterly  unintelligible.  If  the  context  were  known, 
there  might  possibly  be  some  seuse  in  saying,  "  They  will  be  cnno  danger  of  spoil- 
ing their  faces,"  Ac.  "  The  law  is  annulled  in  the  very  act  of  its  being  made." — 
0.  B.  Peirc^s  Oram.,  p.  267.  "The  act  of  making  a  law"  is  a  phrase  intelligible ; 
but,  "  the  act  of  its  being  made,"  is  a  downright  solecism — a  positive  absurdity. 

Note  XTT, — A  needless  or  indiscriminate  use  of  participles  for  nouns,  or  of  nouns 
for  participles,  is  inelegant,  if  not  improper,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided. 
Examples:  "Q/* denotes  possession  or  belonging^ — Murray's  Gram.,\o\.  i,  p.  118 ; 
IngersolPs,  7l.  "  The  prepcwdtion  of,  frequently  implies  possession,  property,  or 
belonging  to.'" — Cooper's  PI.  and  Pr.  Oram.,  p.  187.  Bay,"  Q/"  frequently  denotes 
possession,  or  the  relation  of  property.**  "  En^and  perceives  the  folly  ^  the  denying 
of  such  concessions," — Nixoi^s  Parser,  p.  1 49.  Expunge  the  and  the  last  of,  that 
denying  may  stsnd  as  a  participle. 

NoTx  XIII. — Perfect  participles  bong  variouslT  fonned,  care  should  be  talnn  to 
eqnteM  them  agreeably  to  the  beat  um^  and  auo  to  distinguiBh  them  from  the 
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preterite  of  tlioir  verbs,  wliore  tliero  ia  iiny  difierence  of  fonn.  Exami)le  :  "  It  would 
be  well,  if  all  writers  who  endeavour  to  be  accurate,  would  be  cfireful  to  avoid  a 
conuption  at  present  so  prevalent,  of  saying,  it  was  wrote,  for,  it  was  written  ;  he 
was  drove,  for,  he  was  driven  ;  I  have  went,  for,  /  have  gone,  ic,  in  all  which  in- 
stances a  verb  is  absurdly  used  to  supply  the  proper  participle,  wiUiout  any  necessity 
from  tiie  waut  of  such  word." — Harris's  Ilcrmcs,  p.  186. 

IMPRrU'lMmES  FOR  CORIfECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RULE  XX. 

ExAui'LEB  Under  Note  I. — Expdkge  OF. 
"  Id  forming  of  liia  senteueea,  he  was  very  exact." — Error  noHced  hy  Murray,  Vol  i,  p.  194. 
[FoucLK — Not  proper,  becaiin  the  prspodtlon  «ff\»  nwd  atttr  the  partldple  forming,  whoM  verb  doci  not 
nqnire  iL  But,  according  to  Not«  lit  under  Rule  SOtli,  "Active  partlelplca  hava  the  nme  gorenuaeBt  aa  the 
verba  from  which  tiie7  ani  Uerlred ;  the  propnattlon  d/,  therefore,  ahonU  not  be  med  after  the  paxtidple,  vhot 
the  verb  does  not  raiulnlL"  Thenfore,  ibotild  bo  omlMed ;  thu,  **In  fWiuliig  Ua  ■enteaoaa,  he  waSTHy 
exact"] 

"For  not  believing  of  wliicli  I  condemn  them." — Barday's  Wcrfe,  iii,  354.  ''To  proliibit  his 
liearera  from  reading  of  that  book."— i  22,1.  "  You  will  please  tliom  exceedingly,  in  0711% 
down  of  tsdinancea."— UiTCiiEU.:  tb.,  i,  219.  "  The  war- wolf  aubacquentJy  became  an  engino 
fin-  casting  of  stones." — CbnstoMe'«  Mia^Xituty,  xxi,  IIT.  "l%o  art  dresmng  of  bides  and  work- 
ing in  leather  was  practised." — /&.,  xxi,  101.  "In  the  choice  they  bad  made  of  him,  for 
restoring  of  order," — HoUin's  llisL,  ii,  37.  "  Tho  Arabians  exercised  themselves  by  composing  of 
orations  nnd  poemn." — Saie^s  Koran,  p.  17.  "  Behold,  the  widow-woman  was  ttiere  gatliering 
of  sticks." — 1  Kinga,  xvii,  10.  "Tlie  priests  were  busied  in  offering  of  burnt-offerings." — ^2 
Chron.,  xxxT,  14.  "  But  Asahel  would  not  turn  aside  firom  fbllowtng  of  bim." — 2  Sam.,  ii,  21. 
"Ik-  oil'  building  of  Bamah,  and  dwelt  in  Tirzah." — 1  KingajXV,  21.  "  Those  who  accoso  ua 
ofdenyingofit,belieu3." — Barclay's  Works,  iii,  280.  "And  breaking  of  bread  frwn  hmiac  to 
lious'.  ' — lb.,  i,  192.  "Tlioso  that  set  aliout  ropairingof  the  walls." — lb.,  i,  459,  "And  secretly 
begetting  of  divisions." — Jb.,  i,  521.  "Whom  lio  had  made  use  of  in  gatliering  of  his  church." — 
JIk,  i,  o35.  "  In  defining  and  distinguishing  of  the  acceptions  and  uses  <tf  those  particles."— 
Walker's  ParUcks,  pt  12. 

"In  ponisliin^  of  thi.o,  wo  orcrthrow 
Tho  lawa  of  nations,  and  of  nature  toa" — Drydiea,  pi  92. 

Under  Note  II. — Articles  Rkquibb  OF. 
"  Tho  mixing  them  makoa  a  miserable  jumble  of  truth  and  Action," — Karnes,  EL  of  CriL,  ii, 
357.  "  The  same  objection  lies  E^inst  tho  employing  statues." — lb.,  ii,  35B,  "  More  efficacious 
tiian  the  venting  opulence  upon  tho  Fine  Arts." — Jb.,  Vol.  i,  p.  riil.  "It  ia  tho  giving  dif- 
ferent names  to  tho  same  object" — lb.,  ii,  19.  "  When  we  have  tn  view  the  erecting  n  column." 
— 7ft.,  ii,  56.  "  The  Btmining  on  elevated  subject  beyond  due  bounds,  is  a  vice  not  so  frequent" 
— lb.,  i,  20G.  "Tho  cutting  overgrocns  in  the  shape  of  auimals  ia  very  ancient" — II.,  u,  327. 
"  The  keeping  juries,  without  meet,  drink  or  fire,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  tho  same  idea." — 
Webster's  Essays,  p.  301.  "  The  writing  the  verbs  at  lengtii  ou  his  slate,  will  he  a  very  ust'tiii  cx- 
erdse." — Beck's  Oram.,  p.  20.  "  The  avoiding  them  is  not  an  object  of  any  moment." — Siieridan's 
Led.,  p.  180.  "  Comparison  is  tlie  incrcasuig  or  decreasing  tiie  S^nification  of  a  Word  by  degrees." 
—Br&iA  Chum.,  p.  97.  "  Comparison  is  the  Inoea^ng  or  DeCTcasing  tlio  Quality  by  D^reca" 
— AtcAoflon'f  Eriglvh  Syntax,  p.  27.  "The  tracing  a  Circumstanoe  before  tbe  Word  wiA  which 
it  ia  oonnected,  is  the  easiest  of  all  Inversion." — lb.,  p.  140.  "What  is  emphasis?  It  is  the 
emitting  a  atnmger  and  fuller  sound  of  voice,"  Ac. — Bradley's  Gfram.,  p.  108.  "  Besides,  tho  vaiy- 
ing  tho  terms  will  render  tho  uso  of  them  more  fkmiliar." — Alex.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  25.  "  And 
yet  tbe  confining  themaelvca  to  this  true  prindplo,  has  misled  tbcm  I" — Home  Iboke's  Diversions, 
Vol.  i,  p.  15.  "What  ia  hero  commanded,  ia  merely  the  relieving  his  misery." — WaytawTs 
Moral  Sdenee,  p.  417.  "  Tho  aocunmlatii^;  too  great  a  quantity  of  Imowle^  at  random,  over- 
loads the  mind  instead  of  adorning  it." — fbrmei/s  B^es-Letira,  p.  6.  "  For  tlio  cotnpa^og  hts 
prant"— Jibflm'j  Hist.,  ii,  35.  "  To  tlio  introducing  sudi  an  inverted  order  of  things."— Aitfer'* 
ATialoffy,  p.  95.  "  Which  require  only  the  doing  an  external  action." — i6.,  p.185.  "The  imprison- 
ing my  body  is  to  satisfy  your  wills." — Geo.  Fox:  Setcefs  Hi'i.,  p.  47.  "  Who  oppose  the  con- 
ferring such  extensive  command  on  one  person." — Duncan's  Cicno,  p.  130,  "  Luxury  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  enervating  their  forcea" — Sale's  Koran,  p,  49.  "  The  keeping  one  day  of  tho 
week  for  a  sabbath."— Snrcfay'*  Works,  i,  202.  "  The  doing  a  thing  is  contrary  to  the  forbearing 
trf  it" — lb.,  i,  627.  "  The  doubling  the  Sigma  ia,  however,  stnnetimes  regular." — Kmght,  on  Ote 
Oreek  A^habet,  p.  20.  "The  inseitli^  the  common  onpirate  too,  is  improper."— A,  p.  131. 
**  But  in  Spenser's  time  the  pronouncing  the  ed  se^s  abeady  to  have  been  something  of  an 
arch^am." — PhUoiogieal  Museum,  Vol.  i,  p.  656.  "  And  to  the  reconciling  the  effect  of  their 
vetses  on  the  eyB." — lb.,  i,  659,  "  When  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  taking  tho 
whole."— Brwn's  Esiimaie,  ii,  165.  "He  had  indeed  given  the  orders  himself  for  the  shutting 
the  gates." — Ibid.  "  So  his  whole  life  was  a  doing  the  will  of  the  Father." — ifeniujtoB,  iv,  99. 
"It  aignifieB  tho  aaSsnng  or  recdving  tbe  actitm  eiqwessed." — FUestiey's  Gram.,  p.  37.    "  Tbe 
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pretended  crime  therclbre  was  the  declaimg  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God."—  Wesft  Leitera,  p. 
SIO.  "  Pareing  Ib  the  reiolvtiig  a  sentence  into  its  difiteent  parts  of  speech." — Bedft  Oram.,  p.  26. 

TIkdkb  Notb  n. — Adisttiveb  Bbquibb  0?. 
**  There  is  no  expectii^  the  admiration  of  beholders." — BaaOer.  "  There  is  no  hi^ng  you  in  the 
house."— Stoibpeore.  "For  the  better  r^olathig  goremment  hi  the  prorfaioe  of  Haasachttsetts." 
— ffritiah  Parliament.  "The  precise  marking  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  a  complex  goverament." 
— J.  Q.  Adam^s  BheL,  Tol.  ii,  p.  6.  "  [This  etata  of  discipline]  requires  the  voluntary  foregomg 
many  things  wliich  we  desire,  and  settiug  ouTselvea  to  what  we  have  no  inclination  to." — Bulla's 
Ant^ogy,  p.  115.  "  This  amounts  to  an  active  setting  themselves  against  religion." — lb.,  p.  264. 
"Which  engaged  otir  anaent  friends  to  the  orderly  establiahiog  our  Christian  disdpline." — N.  K 
Diad^  p.  117.  "Some  man  are  so  unjust  that  there  is  no  securing  our  own  property  or  lil^ 
but  by  opposing  ferce  to  force." — Browi^s  Divmiiy,  p.  26.  "An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the 
Kg^ts  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject." — Geo.  Ill,  31st  "Miraculous  curing  the  sick  is  discon- 
tinued."— Barcbiy's  Works,  iii,  137.  "  It  would  have  been  no  transgreasng  the  apostle's  rule." — 
Tb.,  p.  146.  "  As  lar  as  consistent  with  the  proper  conducting  the  budnesa  of  the  House," — 
Elmore,  in  Congress,  1839.  "  Because  he  would  have  no  quarreUing  at  the  just  oondemning  them 
at  that  day." — Lau)  and  Grace,  p.  42.  "  That  transfeiring  this  natural  manner — will  ensure  pro- 
priety."— Rash,  on  ike  Voice,  p.  372.  "  If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old 
turning  the  key."— ifoc&eM,  Act  u,  Sa  3. 

Undke  Koib  n. — PoesKSsrvEfl  Bequibb  OF. 
"So  reiy  dmple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wounding  himself" — Blah's  Hket.,  p.  97  ;  Murray's  Gram., 
p.  317.  "Or  TrtUi  that  man's  aromng  his  deaigna" — Nair,  p.  104;  Murray,  p.  308;  Parker  and 
Jbx,  Part  Jit,  p.  88.  "On  his  putting  tfie  question." — Adams's  Rhet.,  Vd.  ii,  p.  111.  "Tho 
importance  of  teacliers'  requiring  their  pupils  to  read  each  section  many  times  over." — Kirkham's 
EkfctUion,  p.  169.  "  Politeness  is  a  kind  of  forgetting  one's  self  in  order  to  be  ^^eabloto  others." 
— Ramsay's  Oyrus.  "Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  tlie  agrccablenesa  of  epistolary  writing, 
will  depend  on  its  introducing  uainto  somo  acqutuutanco  with  tlio  writer." — Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  3?0; 
Mack's  IHssertaiion  in  his  Oram.,  p.  176.  "Kicliard'a  restoration  to  respectability,  depends  on 
his  paying  bia  debts." — 0.  B.  Peirte's  Gram.,  p.  176.  "  Their  supplying  ellipses  where  none  ever 
exiMed;  their  parsing  words  of  sentences  ali«ulT  fbU  and  perfect^  as  thoi^b  dqpendi^^ 
nniteiatood." — It.,  p.  376.  * "  Her  TdHng  herself  and  shedding  tears,"  Ac.,  "her  npbndding  Paris 
for  his  cowardice,"  £c. — Blair's  .RAel,  p.  433.  "Aprepostion  maybe  known  by  its  admitting 
after  it  a  personal  pronoun,  in  the  objective  case." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  28;  Alger's,  14;  Bacon's, 
10;  Merduud's,  18;  and  others.  "But  this  forms  no  just  objection  to  its  denoting  time." — 
Murray's  Gi  am.,  p.  65.  "  Of  men's  violating  or  disregarding  the  relations  which  God  has  placed 
them  in  here.  " — BvUer's  Analogy,  p.  164.  "  Success,  indeed,  no  more  decides  for  the  right,  than  a 
man's  killing  his  antagcmist  in  a  duel" — CtmyTbeO's  Bh^  p.  296.  "  His  reminding  them."— ^triiv 
ham's  ^oculion,p,  123.  "This  mistake  was  corrected  by  bis  preceptor's  cauang  him  to  plant 
some  beans." — A,  p.  235.  "  Their  n^lectii^  this  was  rufaious." — FrosCe  EL  of  Gram^  pi  82. 
"  That  lie  was  serious,  appears  from  his  distu^uiahmg  the  others  as  '  finite.' " — Ftich's  Granu,  p. 
10.    "His  bearers  are  not  at  all  sensible  of  Us  doing  it" — Sheridan's  Eloculion,  p.  119. 

Ukder  Note  III. — CnAKOE  the  Expression. 
"  An  allegory  is  tiie  saying  one  thing,  asiA  moaning  another ;  a  double-meaning  or  dilc^  is  the 
saying  only  one  thing,  but  having  two  in  view." — Philological  Museum,  Vol  i,  p.  461.  "  A  verb 
may  genei^y  be  distinguished,  by  its  making  sense  witii  any  of  tho  personal  pronouns,  or  the 
ward  io  before  it" — J/urray'*  Gram.,  p.  28 ;  Alger's,  13 ;  Boom's,  10 ;  Comiy'a,  and  many  others. 
"  A  noun  may,  in  general,  be  distingiiiahcd  by  its  taking  an  article  before  it,  or  by  its  making 
sense  of  itsdC" — Merdianfa  Cham.,  p.  17  ;  Mirray's,  27:  4c.  "An  Adjectivo  may  usually  bo 
known  by  its  making  sense  with  the  additk)n  <^  the  word  thing  .*  as,  a  good  thing ;  a  bad  thmg." 
— Same  Authors.  "It  is  seen  in  the  objectivo  case,  from  its  deno^g  the  object  affected  by  tiio 
act  of  leaving." — 0.  B.  Penre'a  Gram.,  p.  44.  "It  is  seen  in  tho  poesesstve  case,  from  its  denoting 
the  possessor  of  something." — Ibid.  "Tho  name  man  is  caused  by  the  adname  whaiever  to  bo 
twofold  subjective  case,  from  its  deuoting,  of  itself  one  person  as  the  suljectof  tho  two  remarks." 
— Ib.,  p.  66.  "  WJien,  as  used  in  the  last  line,  is  a  connective,  from  its  joining  that  line  to  the 
other  part  of  tlio  sentence." — lb.,  p.  69.  "  Frran  their  denoting  redprocation." — lb.,  p.  64.  "  To 
allow  tliom  tho  making  use  of  that  liberty." — Sale's  Koran,  p.  116.  "The  worst  cflect  of  it  is, 
the  fisin;^  on  your  m£d  a  habit  of  indecision." — Ibdd's  StudenCs  Manual,  p.  60.  "  And  you 
groan  Uio  more  deeply,  as  you  reflect  that  lliero  is  no  shaking  it  oflT." — lb.,  p.  47.  "  I  know  of 
nothing  tliat  can  justify  tho  having  recourse  to  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  ■mitcr."~~ Coleridge's 
Iniroduction,  p.  16,  "Humour  is  the  making  otliera  act  or  talk  absurdly." — Haditfs  Lectures. 
"There  are  remarkable  instances  of  their  not  affectinp:  each  other," — Butler's  Analogy,  p.  150. 
"Tho  leaving  Ciesar  out  of  the  commission  was  not  from  any  slight" — Life  of  Cicero,  p.  44.. 
"Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  tliankfblly  I  shall  say  no  more." — Dryden'a  Works,  p.  88. 
"Kwifetta  was  delighted  with  Julia's  workmg  lace  so  very  well."— 0.  RPeiree^a  Gram.,  p.  266. 
^  "And  it  is  from  their  representing  each  two  diOtncnt  words  that  the  conftasion  has  arisen." — 
SooWa  Inirod.,  p.  42.   ".^sd^lnsdiedof  a  fracture  ofhis  skull,  caoaed  by  an  ea^'s  letting  &n 
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B  tortoin  on  bte  head."— A(<V-  "  Ho  doubted  tiinr  lia^ritur  H."— JUcA's  Oomp.  Gram,,  p. 

81.  "llwaUkkiiigounBlTescleerlyutidentood,  isthechirfend  of  qieecfa." — Shtndan's  SlocuUon, 
p.  68.  "  There  is  no  diaoovermg  in  their  conntenancefl,  tmy  eigoa  which  are  the  natural  ccm- 
comitanta  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart" — lb.,  p.  166.  ".Nothing  can  be  more  common  or  leas 
proper  ttuui  to  apMk:  c(  a  rwer'a  empttfing  ilteff."—Ocmpbetts  Shd.,  p.  186.  "  Our  not  uaing  the 
hram  erpnmioo,  is  owing  to  tUi.'^— AiJfoiif'*  S.  Oram.,  p.  69. 

Under  Hots  TV. — Dispocial  of  Adtsbbs. 
"To  thisgeno^y  suocoedathe  dirision,  or  the  laTiog  down  the  method  of  the  diaDOone." — 
SUur'B  iZftat,  p.  311.  "  To  tbe  pulling  down  oTBtrong  holdi."— 2  Opt,  x,  4.  "Can  a  mere  budt- 
Ibg  on  a  military  we^n  infuse  courage?" — Avwn'«  EMmate,  i,  62.  '*  living  expensively  and 
luxurioualy  destroys  health."— Murray'a  Gram.,  i,  234.  "  By  living  frugaUy  and  temperately, 
lioalth  is  preserved." — IbkL  "By  living  temperately,  our  lioaltli  is  promoted."— p.  227.  "  By 
tlw  doing  away  of  tho  nctsjssity." — Tke  Friend,  xiii,  167.  "  lie  recommended  to  tliem,  however, 
tho  immediately  calling  of  the  whole  community  to  tfie  dkurdi." — Gregory's  Diet.,  w.  VentrtJoquuni. 
"  Tho  separation  of  largo  numbers  iu  this  manner  certainly  ftdlitates  tbe  readii^  them  ri^iUy." 
— Ohurdi^a  Grank,  p.  303.  "lYom  their  roen-ly  admitting  a  twofold  grammatical  ccmBtruo- 
tion."— PAiIpL  Muamm,  i,  463.  "  His  gravely  le*turing  his  flSend  about  it*'— A,  i,  478.  "  For 
the  blotting  out  of  sin.'' — Gurney'a  Eoid-mcea,  p.  IM.  "  From  tho  not  uaing  of  water." — Bar- 
day's  Works,  i,  189.  "Jly  the  gentle  dropping  in  of  a  pebble." — Sheridaris  ^oentioit,  p.  126. 
"To  the  carrying  on  a  great  part  of  that  general  course  of  nature." — Builer's  Analogy,  "p.  127. 
"Then  the  not  interposing  ia  so  &r  fh>m  being  a  ground  of  complaint" — Jb.,  p.  147.  "The  bare 
omission,  or  rather  tho  not  employing  what  is  used." — Ccm^ibeWs  S?ieL,y,  180;  JauUeson'g, 
48.  "Bringing  together  huxmgmous  adverbs  is  a  vny  common  &ult" — CiaireluU's  Gram.,  p. 
329.  "This  is  a  presumptive  proc^  of  its  not  proceeding  fhxn  than." — StUIer's  Analogy,  p.  166. 
*'It  rewesents  iiim  in  a  diaractor  to  whldi  the  acting  unjustly  is  peculiarly  unsuitable." — Camp- 
Mr*  AAet,  p.  372.  "  They  will  aim  at  somelliing  i^ber  than  merely  tbe  dealing  out  of  liarmoQ- 
ionssoon^" — Kirkham'a  location,  p.  66.  "This  is  intelligible  and  sufficient;  and  going  fkrther 
seems  beyond  the  reach  our  foculties." — BvUer'e  Anaiogy,p.  147.  "Apostrophe  is  a  turning  oET 
Dxwn  the  r^lar  course  of  the  subject"— Jftirray'*  Cram.,  p.  348 ;  Jamiaon'a  lOtd.,  18B.  "  Even 
Isabella  was  finally  prevailed  apon  to  assent  to  the  sending  out  a  commisrion  to  investigate  his 
conduct" — of  (Mttmbua.    "  For  the  turning  away  of  tbe  simple  shall  slay  them."— iyra.,  i,  32. 

"Thick  fingers  always  should  command 
Without  tho  stretching  out  the  hand." — King's  Poems,  p.  665. 

UamB  Kom  T. — ^Pabticipus  with  AiMsomaa 
"  D  thm  wy  Scripture  tpesia  of  the  B^'b  being  inward  Amdov'*  Works,  i,  367.  **  For 
I  believe  not  the  being  poiitiTe  therein  essential  to  salvation." — lb.,  iii,  330.  "  Our  not  b^g 
able  to  act  aa  uniform  i^t  part  without  some  thooght  mA  care." — BtObir'a  Analogy,  p.  122. 
"Upon  suppoaitioa  of  its  being  roconcileablo  with  the  constitution  of  nature." — Ib^  p  128. 
"  Upon  account  of  its  not  bemg  discoverable  by  reason  or  experience." — Ib^p.  170.  "Upon 
account  of  their  bemg  unlike  tho  known  course  of  nature." — lb.,  p.  171.  "  Our  beuag  able  to 
disoera  reasons  for  them,  gives  a  poritive  crediluU^  to  tbe  history  of  them." — lb.,  p.  174.  "  Frtan 
its  not  being  uiuvenaL"— A.,  p.  176.  "  Tliat  tliey  may  bo  turned  into  tbe  pasdvo  participle  in 
duff  is  no  decisive  argument  In  &voiir  of  tiieir  being  passive."— Onufv  LaL  Gram.,  p.  233. 
"  With  the  implied  idea  of  St  Paul's  being  tiien  absent  from  the  Corinthians." — Kirkham's  Eloeu- 
Hon,  p.  123.  "On  account  of  its  becoming  gradually  weaker,  until  it  finally  dies  away  into 
ffllenee."-^/^.,  p.  32.  "  Not  without  tlio  author's  being  fully  aware." — lb.,  p.  84.  "Being  witty 
out  of  season,  is  one  sort  of  folly." — She^uH^s  Works,  ii,  172.  "  lU  being  generally  susceptible 
of  a  much  stronger  evidence." — CawpbeJXa  BheL,  p.  102.  "At  least  their  being  such  rare^  en- 
hanoeth  oar  opinion,  eitiicr  of  their  abilities  or  of  their  vMues."— p.  162.  "  Wluch  were  the 
ground  of  oar  being  one." — Barda^s  Worka^  i,  613.  "But  they  may  be  dirtinguisbed  ftom  It 
their  being  iatraasitiv&" — Jfyrray'a  Oram^  i,  60.  "To  distinguish  the  h^ior  degree  of  our 
pmuaavm  or  a  thing's  being  poadhle.** — CkwrthMa  Oram.,  p.  234. 
"  His  bfflng  idl^  and  dishonest  too^ 
Wai  that  whidi  oaoa'd  his  uttw  overthnnr."— IbMtfs  Gran.,  p.  61. 

Undee  Note  VI. — Compoukd  Verbal  Noum 
"When  it  denotes  being  subjected  to  the  exertion  of  another." — Booth's  Inirod.,  p.  37.    "In  a 
pasdve  sense,  it  ugnifios  b^ng  subjected  to  the  influence  of  tbe  action." — Fticfi's  Comp.  Gram., 
p.  60.    "The  bemg  abandonai  by  our  friends  is  very  deplorable." — Oi^dsmith'a  Greece,  i,  181. 
"Without  waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the  Macedonians."— ii,  97.    "In  progress 
time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  beii^  connected  with  certain  ctHiditifms  of  fiH-hme." — 
Bab's  BSiAf  p.  136.    "  Our  bong  made  acquainted  with  pain  and  schtow,  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  ns  to  a  settled  moderstion."— Adfer**  Analogy,  p.  121.    "The  chanceDor'a  being  attached 
to  tiie  king  secured  his  crown ;  The  general's  havii^  &iled  in  this  enterprise  ooca^oned  bis  dis- 
grace ;  John's  having  been  writing  a  long  time  had  wearied  him." — Mwray'a  Oram.,  p.  66 ; 
Sttiiboru't,  171;  Oooper'a,  96;  IngeradUa,  46;  FiiXa,  83;  amdoihers.    " The  sentence  shoukl  be,  * 
'John's  having  been  writing  a  l(»g  time  Aa>  wearied  Um,*  "-^WrigMa  Oram^  p.  186.  "Uoch 
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depends  on  flds  rakfu  heb^  cibserred.^^— Jliimiy'*  JE«k  %  liW*  "He  meoUoaod  a  boy's  hamag 
been  coROcted  ftrlus  The  boy's  haring  been  corrected  is  sbamefiil  tofabn/' — Alffor't 

GnuTL,  p.  66 ;  MerelunWt,  S3.  "The  greater  the  difficultr  of  remembrance  is,  and  the  more  Im- 
portant the  being  remembered  is  to  tiie  attunm^t  ot  the  ultimate  end." — Campb^'s  HtuL,  p. 
90.  "If  the  parts  in  the  OMnpontioQ  of  rimilar  <^jects  were  always  in  equal  quantity,  tiieir being 
compoosded  would  make  no  odds." — lb.,  p.  6fi.  "  Circomstances,  not  of  nidi  importance  as  that 
the  sctqie  of  the  relation  is  affected  by  their  betng  known." — ^/^t  p>  379.  "A  posaiTe  verb  ex- 
preanoe  the  rwaivlng  of  an  action  or  the  being  a/Aed  upon ;  as,  'Jum  is  beaten.'" — ^netaR.t^ 
Oram^  p.  16.  "So  our  lowoage  has  another  great  Advantage,  namely  its  not  being  diversifled 
by  Genders." — Bu^iman's  Oram.,  p.  20.  "The  having  been  Blandered  is  no  &ult  of  Peter." — 
H-osfa  M.  of  Oram.,  p.  82.  "  Without  being  Christ's  fnends,  there  is  no  being  justified."—  WO- 
liam  Penn.  "  Beii^  accustomed  to  danger,  b^ts  intre|ddity,  i.  e.  lemens  Ibar." — BvSer^e  Analogy^ 
p.  112.  "It  is,  not  b«Dg  affected  bo  and  so,  but  acting,  which  forma  those  habits." — Jb.,  p.  113. 
"  In  order  to  oar  being  satiafled  of  the  truth  of  the  apparent  paradox." —  CtmpbeWa  Shet,,  p.  164. 
"  Tropes  omsist  in  a  word's  beii^  employed  to  signify  something  that  Is  different  fhnn  its  original 
aod  primitlTe  meaning." — Bhar't  RheL,  p.  132;  Jamieaon%  HO;  Mitrray's  Grcan,,  837;  Kirb' 
Aom'j^  222.  "  A  Trop«  consistB  in  a  wind's  bdi^  emjd^^ed,"  Ac. — BOey'a  Oram^  p.  133.  "  Tho 
Bcriptiual  Tieiw  of  our  being  saved  from  puniabment" — Ovnuy't  Evidtma,  p.  124.  "To  snbmlt 
and  ob^,  is  not  a  reoouncing  a  being  led  by  the  Spirit" — Barday'a  World,  i,  643. 

Undeh  Non  VIL — Paeticiples  job  iMTOffnvics,  &a 
"  Teadiii^  little  cliildren  is  a  pleasant  employment."— Bor&it'ff  Schtwl  Mimuai,  ii,  68.  "  De- 
nying or  compromising  prindples  of  truth  ia  virtuaUy  denying  their  divine  Author." — R^ormer, 
\  34.  "  A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would  bear  being  retrenched." — 
Blair'a  ShA,  p.  206.  "  Never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much." — Jb.,  p.  323.  "I 
DOW  recollect  naringmentinied  a  rmort  (tf  tbaA  nature" — WhUing't  Reader,  p.  132.  "Nor  of 
the  neoessily  wfaidt  there  Is  for  their  oeing  restrained  In  them."— Atder'f^iuifcOTi  P- 116.  *'But 
d(^ng  what  Qod  oommands,  becanse  ho  conunanda  it,  is  obedience,  thoi^  it  proceeds  flrom  hopo 
or  fear." — /k,  p.  124  "^mply  closing  the  noetrila  does  not  so  entirely  prevent  resonance." — 
Music  of  Kahire,  p.  484.  "Yet  they  absolutely  reftiso  doing  bo." — Barris'a  Eermea,  p.  264. 
"But  Artaxerxes could  not  refUse  pudoning  him." — Goidamws  Greece,  i,  173.  "Doing  them 
in  the  best  manner  is  signified  by  the  name  of  these  arts." — Rvsk,  m  the  Voice,  p.  360.  "  Behav- 
ing well  for  the  time  to  come,  may  be  insafBoieDt," — BaSer's  Anaioffy,  P-  198.  "Tho  com- 
piler proposed  puMshii^  that  part  by  itselC" — Z>r.  Adam,  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  v.  "To  smile 
upon  ^ose  wo  should  censure,  is  bringit^  guilt  upon  ourselves." — Kir^iam't  EloatHon,  p.  108. 
"  Bat  it  would  be  ddng  great  injustice  to  that  illustrious  orator  to  bring  his  genius  down  to  the 
same  level" — Ii.,  p.  28.  "  Doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more  than  to  bo  euro  they  do." — 
Seauiiea  of  Skalc,  p.  203.  "  This  is  called  straining  a  metaphor." — Blair^a  Rhet.,  p.  160 ;  JAir- 
ray'a  Gram.,  i,  341.  "This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  maonerB  to  the  poem." — Blair'a  Rhet^ 
■p.  427.  "  Tlie  painter's  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  time  which  ho  has  chosen,  de- 
Iffives  him  of  the  power  of  exhibiting  various  stages  of  the  same  actioa." — Murray^a  Gram,,  i, 
IBS.  "  It  imwvts  retreDcfaing  all  superfioitiee,  and  pnmii^  the  expresidon." — Blair'a  Rhet,  pL 
94;  ^mUemwa,  64;  JAimiy'«  Oram.,  p.  SOI;  Kirkham'a,  220.  "The  necesdty  for  our  bemg 
thus  exempted  is  fhrther  qiparent" —  Wesffs  Ijettera,  p.  40.  Ser  situation  in  lifo  does  not  allow 
her  heaag  genteel  in  every  thing." — Tb.,  p.  67.  "  Provided  you  do  not  dislike  being  dirty 
when  yoa  are  mvisible." — R>.,  p.  68.  "There  is  now  an  imperious  necessity  for  her  being  ae- 
qounted  vrith  her  title  to  eteniity." — lb.,  p.  120.  "  Discarding  the  restraints  of  virtue,  is  mis- 
named ingenaouaDeas." — lb.,  p.  106.  "  The  l^fidature  prohilrits  openhig  shop  of  a  8unday."f— 
J&,  pL  66.  "To  attempt  proAig  that  mj  thing  is zif^^*— 0.  A  Pnret't  Oram.,  p.  36&  "The 
oommadlrectB  making  a  pause  or  a  seoimd  in  duration,  or  less."— p.  280.  "  The  nde  wUcb 
directs  putting  other  w<^  into  the  place  of  it,  is  wrong." — lb.,  p.  326.  *<Tbciy  direct  calUng 
the  specifying  objectives  oradnames  adjective  prononna" — lb.,  p.  338.  "WQIiam  dislikes  at- 
tending court" — F¥oBfa  EL  of  Oram.,  p.  82.  "It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  remarking  that 
Milton  makes  a  distinction."— PfttloIoiTica;  Mueum,  i,  669.  "  Professb^  regard,  and  acting  differ> 
ently,  discover  a  base  mind."— Jfurra^'t  Key,  p.  206;  BvJUont'a  S.  Oram.,  pp.  82  and  112; 
Lemtie'i,  68.  "  Profesring  t^tA  and  acting  indiObrenily,  discover  a  base  mfauL"—  Wdd^a  Oram^ 
Ai^mied  Edition,  p.  69.  "Ton  have  proved  beyond  contradiction,  that  aoliDganufs  the  suie 
way  to  procore  sodi  an  ot^^A.^—'CampbelCa  RhA,  p.  82. 

Undeb  Kotb  Yin. — Pabtioiples  aftbb  be,  is,  fta* 
"  Irony  is  expressing  ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our  thoughts."- Jlomiv'*  0nm.,  p. 
353 ;  Kirkham'a,  226  ;  Gotdabviry'a,  90.  "  Irony  is  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  the  reverse  at 
what  tiiat  expression  would  represent" — 0.  B  Peirce'a  Gram.,  p.  303.  "  An  bony  is  dissem- 
bling or  chan^ug  the  proper  signiflcation  of  a  word  or  seotonce  to  quite  the  cmtraty." — Fiahet^t 
Gr(un.,  pi  161.  "Irony  is  expresnng  ourselves  contrary  to  what  we  mean."— jSnnfiDra'*  Gram., 
p.  280.  "This  is  in  a  great  Measure  deliveriag  their  own  Cmnpoeitkins."— AKAanan's  Grarn., 
p.  xxvL  "  Bat  parity  is  unng  rightly  the  words  of  the  language.''— ./afRMsiin'A  WtA,  p.  69. 
"  Bnt  tiie  most  importaot  ol^ject  is  setU^ig  the  Enriiah  quantity."— TTotteH*  p.  17.  "  When 
tttere  la  no  affinity,  the  transition  ftom  one  meanmg  to  anotiier  is  taking  a  very  wide  st^"— 
CbsvMrs        p.  283.   "  It  mold  be  knnff  time  to  attempt  fiuther  to  Illiiitn«B  IL"^ 
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Y9.  "  This  is  leaving  the  sentence  too  bar^  ind  maldnff  it  to  be,  if  not  nonsense,  hardly  aeQB&" 
— OobbetCs  Oram.,  ^  220.  "Tliis  is  requiring  mora  Uboura  from  every  •pnyato  membo-." — 
WeaCs  Leiters,  p.  120.  "  Is  not  ibis  tising  one  measure  for  our  noif^bours,  aud  anoUier  for  our- 
selrea  ?"~/A.,  p.  200.  "  Is  it  not  charging  God  foolishly,  when  we  give  these  daric  colourings  to 
hunum  nature?" — Jb.,  p.  171.  "This  is  not  enduring  the  cross  aa  a  disdple  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
snatcLiuig  at  it  like  a  partizan  of  Snrift'a  Jack." — lb.,  p.  175.  "  What  is  Spelling?  It  is  combin- 
ing letturs  to  form  syllables  and  vorda."— 0.  B.  Feirc^s  Gram.,  pu  18.  "It  is  choosing  such 
letters  to  compose  wonla,"  Jko. — Ibid.  "  What  is  i^uaii;^?  (1.)  It  is  dcecrifauig  the  nature,  use, 
and  powers  w  words." — lb.,  pp.  22  and  192.  (2.)  "F<ff  parwng  is  describing  tbo  words  of  a 
sentence  aa  they  are  used." — lo,,  p.  10.  (3.)  "  Parsing  is  only  describing  tlie  nature  and  relations 
of  words  aa  they  are  used." — lb.,  p.  11.  (4.)  "Par»ng,  let  the  pupil  understand  and  remem- 
ber, is  deacribtng  lact^  concerning  words ;  (X  representing  tliem  in  their  offices  ond  relations 
as  they  ar&" — p.  34.  (5.)  "  Parsing  is  rosolvhig  and  explaining  words  according  to  tlio 
rules  of  grammar." — lb.,  p.  326.  (G.)  "  Parsing;  a  wwd,  remember,  is  enumerating  and  describ- 
ing tta  various  relations  and  qualitioa,  and  its  giunmatical  relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentence." 
— lb.,  p.  326.  (7.)  "  For  parsing  a  word  Is  enumorating  and  deacriUng  its  various  properties  and 
relatious  to  the  sentence."— id.,  p.  326.  (8.)  "  Porsuig  a  noun  is  telling  of  what  penon,  number, 
gender,  and  case,  it  is ;  and  also  telling  all  its  grammatical  relations  in  a  sentence  with  reflect  to 
otiior  words." — InfferaoWa  Oram.,  p.  16.  (9.)  "  Parping  any  part  of  speech  is  telling  all  its  prop- 
erties and  relations.'  — Ibid.  (10.)  "  Parsing  is  resolving  a  sentence  into  its  elements." — fbwkr'a 
B.  Oram.,  1850,  %  688.  "The  hi^way  of  the  rig^iteoua,  is,  departing  from  evil."— 0.  R  Peirce^a 
Oram.,  p.  168.  "  Besides,  the  fin^  step  towards  exhibiting  truth  should  bo  removing  the  veil  of 
OTor." — lb.,  p.  377.  "Punctuation  is  divi^ng  sentences  and  the  wads  of  sentences,  by  pauses." 
— Bk,  p.  280.  *'  Another  &ult  is  using  ^e  preterimperfect  shook  instead  of  tiio  participie  sAoAwt.*' 
— OkurckaPt  Gram.,  p.  259.  "Her  employment  is  drawing  maps." — Alger'a  Gram.,  p.  66. 
"  Going  to  the  play,  according  to  hia  notion,  is  leading  a  sensual  life,  and  expoong  ones  self  to  the 
strongest  temptations.  This  is  begging  the  question,  and  therefor  requires  no  answer." — fbr- 
mey's  Bdks-Letirea,  p.  217.  "  It  is  overvalumg  ourselves  to  reduce  every  thing  to  the  narrow 
measure  of  our  capacities." — ^fu>Tay'a  Gram.,  i,  193 ;  ItigeraotTa,  199.  "  What  is  vocal  language? 
It  is  speaking ;  or  expressing  idoas  by  the  human  voice." — Satukra,  SpeUing-Book,  p.  7. 

Under  Kotb  DL — Yssm  or  Prevehtiso. 
"  The  annulUng  power  of  the  oonstitation  preventod  tlmt  enastment'a  bcoomlng  a  lav." —  0.  JL 
A^roe*!  Oram.,  p.  267.    "  Which  t»«venta  ^e  manner's  being  brie£"-~7bn  "  This  close 

prevents  their  bearing  forward  as  nomlnativea." — Rush,  on  the  Voice,  p.  153.  "  Because  this  pre- 
vents ita  growing  drowzy." — fbrmey'a  BeUea-Lettrea,  p.  6.  "  Tet  this  does  not  prevent  his  being 
great." — lb.,  p.  27.  "  To  prevent  ita  being  insipid." — lb.,  p.  112.  "  Or  whoee  interruptions  did 
not  prevent  ita  being  continued." — lb.,  p.  167.  "  This  by  no  means  prevents  their  being  also 
puoishmenta." — Waykatd'a  Moral  Science,  ^  123.  "Tliis  hinders  not  their  bmg  also,  in  tho 
strictest  senses  puniahmmts." — Btid.  "  The  ndse  made  by  the  nin  and  wind  prevented  tiidr 
being  heard." — QeXdmUKa  Greece,  Vol.  i,  pu  118.  "  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  tal^  ef- 
fect"— lb.,  i,  128.  "So  sequestered  as  to  prevent  their  behig  ez^k)red." — Wafft  LeUers,  p.  62. 
"  Who  prevented  her  mating  a  more  pleasant  party." — lb.,  p,  66.  "  To  prevMit  our  bdog  tossed 
about  by  every  wmd  of  dcwtrme." — Xb.,  p.  123.  "After  the  infirmities  of  age  prevented  his 
bearing  his  part  of  ofBdal  duty." — Rdigioua  World,  ii,  193.  "  To  prevent  splendid  (rifles  pasKng 
for  matters  of  importance." — &mea,  EL  of  Crit,  i,  310.  "  Which  prevents  his  exoting  hunsdf 
to  any  good  purpose." — BeattUs  Moral  &Miwe,  i,  146.  "  The  want  of  the  obaervatwe  of  tiiis 
rul^,  very  frequently  iffevents  our  being  punctual  fn  oar  dotiee." — jSKudenfs  Manual,  p.  66. 
"Nottung  will  prevent  hia  being  a  student,  and  Ids  poeses^g  the  means  cri'  study."— A.,  p.  127. 
"Does  ^e  present  accident  hinder  your  being  honest  and  brave?" — OoUier'a  AiUonvtma,  p.  51. 
"The  e  is  omitted  to  prevent  two  es  coming  together." — Fovjk''a  Gram.,  p.  34.  "A  pronoun  is 
used  for  or  in  plaoa  of  a  noun, — to  prevent  repeating  the  noun." — Sanbom'a  Gram.,  p.  13.  "  Di- 
Tersity  in  the  stf  le  relieves  the  ear,  and  prevents  it  b^ng  tired  with  the  too  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  rfiymea," — GampbtiCa  RheL,  p.  166.  "  Diversity  in  the  style  relieves  tho  ear,  and  prevents 
its  being  tired,"  Ac — Murray^a  Oram.,  i,  p.  362.  "  Timidity  and  fidse  aliame  prevent  our  of^ns- 
ing  vidous  oustoms." — Murrag'a  Key,  ii,  236;  Satiboni^a  Gram.,  171;  Mtrdumita,  205.  "To 
prevent  their  bong  moved  by  such." — Cbmp&BV«  ShA,  p^  156.  "  Some  obstacle  or  impediment, 
that  prevents  its  takhig  place."— iV<eriIey'«  Oram.,  p.  38.  "Whidi  preventn  our  makii^  a  pro- 
gress towards  perfectiMi." — fiTAmdon'*  EtoaOioa,  p.  4.  "  This  method  of  distmguiahing  words, 
must  prevent  imy  regular  proportion  of  time  being  settled."— p.  67.  "Tbat  noftang  but 
l^fectaUon  can  prevent  its  always  taking  pUce." — lb.,  p.  78.  "  This  did  not  prevent  John's  being 
acknowledged  and  solemnly  inav^juratedDuke  of  Normandy."— Hksbt:  W^ter'a  Fhiioa.  Gram., 
p.  182;  ilia  Ii^anmd  Oram.,  130;  Sanbom'a  Oram.,  189;  fbakr'a,  8vo,  1850,  541. 

Under  Note  X— The  lAADixa  Wobd  nr  Sbmbsl 
"This  would  piieclude  the  posriUlity  of  a  nouns'  or  any  ot^er  word's  over  being  in  the  posses- 
tdve  case." — 0.  B.  Peirce'a  Gram.,  p.  338.  "  A  great  part  of  our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  cr 
story  bemg  well  conducted." — BUur'a  Rh^,  p.  18.  "And  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  Qsia 
being  the  case." — lb.,  p.  349.  "  She  objected  only,  as  Cicero  sayE^  to  Op{nanicus  having  two 
aons  trjrhifl  prssent  wii&"— p.  274.   "The  BiitoDS  bWng  subdued      the  Saxons,  was  a 
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oeoeaBUT  consoqucnc©  ot  their  having  called  in  those  Saxons,  to  their  Bssiatftcco." — 75.,  p,  329. 
"  What  be  had  there  stud,  concerning  tlie  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons^  and  cbangiiig  the  cus- 
t<KQB,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the  ccHintry,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present 
lai^uge  being  Saxon  rather  tbaa  Britiab." — &^  p.  230.  "The  only  material  difierenco  between 
them,  berides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a  metaphor  always  ex- 
pluzis  itaelf  by  the  words  that  aro  connected  with  it" — lb.,  p.  151 ;  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  342. 
"  The  description  of  Death's  advandng  to  meet  Satan,  on  his  arrival." — Rvsh,  on  Ute  Voice,  p. 
156.  "Is  not  the  bare  &ct  of  Qod  being  the  witness  of  it,  suEScient  ground  for  its  credibility  to 
rest  upon?" — Chaimera,  Serm^  p.  288.  "As  in  the  case  of  one  entering  upon  a  new  study." — 
BeaUi^a  Moral  Sciaux,  i,  77.  "The  manner  of  these  aflbcting  the  copula  is  caUed  the  imperative 
mode." — Bp.  Wilsins  :  LowQi'a  Oram.,  p.  43.  "  Wo  are  freed  from  the  trouble,  by  our  nouns 
having  ao  diversity  of  codings." — Badtamn'a  Syntax,  p.  20.  "The  Verb  is  rather  indicative  of 
the  actions  being  doing,  or  done,  tban  the  time  when,  but  indeed  the  ideas  are  undSBtinguishable." 
— BetMa  Jatrod.,  p.  69.  "Nobody  would  doubt  of  tbia  bdng  a  enffldent  proof." — Campbeffa 
Rhei.,  p.  66.  "  Agmtift  the  doctrine  hero  maintained,  of  conscience  being,  as  well  as  reason,  a 
natural  iaculfy." — Beatiie'a  M.  Sci.,  i,  2G3.  "It  is  one  cause  of  the  Greek  and  English  languages 
being  much  more  eiisy  to  loam,  than  the  Latin." — Buckets  Claesical  Gram^  p.  25.  "I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out  a  solitary  instance  of  such  being  the  fact" — Liberator,  x,  40.  "  An 
angel's  forming  tho  appearance  of  a  hand,  and  writing  the  king's  condemnation  on  the  walL 
checked  their  mirth,  and  filled  them  with  terror." —  Wtwd^s  Diet,  w.  BMiaxtar.  "  Tlio  prisoners* 
luiving  attempted  to  escape,  aroused  the  kecpem" — 0.  B.  iVffve'f  Grtm.,  p.  367.  "I  doubt 
not,  in  the  least,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  mullapllcation  of  diviaities  in  the  beathon 
world." — Blair'a  Bket.,  p.  155,  "  From  the  general  rulo  he  lays  down,  of  the  verba  being  the 
parent  wwd  of  all  language." — Diversions  of  Purley,  YoL  i,  p.  227.  "  He  was  accused  of  bim- 
Bilf  being  idle." — /WcA'*  Comp.  Gram.,  p.  62.  "  Our  meeting  ia  generally  dissatisfied  vrith  him 
BO  removing." — Wm.  Edsnandaon,  "Tho  specbicle  ia  too  rare  of  men'e  d«erving  solid  &mo 
while  not  seeking  it" — Prof.  Bush's  Lecture  on  Swedmborg.  "What  Author  need  was  tliero  of 
an  other  priest  rising?" — See  Key, 

Uhdbb  Note  XT.— AzFEBEifCB  or  pARnoiPLES. 

"Viewing  them  separately,  different  emotions  are  produced." — Kamea,  El.  of  Crit,  ii,  344. 
"  But  leaving  tliis  doubtful,  another  objection  occurs," — Jb.,  ii,  358.  "  Proceeding  from  one  par* 
ticular  to  another,  the  subject  grew  under  his  hand." — lb.,  i,  27.  "  But  this  is  stiU  an  interruption, 
and  a  link  of  the  chain  broken." — Jb.,  ii,  314.  "  After  some  days  hunting,  Cyrus  communicated 
Iiis  design  to  his  officers." — HoUin,  ii,  CG.  "  But  it  is  mad^  without  the  appearance  of  making  it 
in  form."— ISut,  p.  358.  "  Those  would  Itave  bad  a  better  eff^  diqoined  thns." 
— lb.,  p.  119;  Murray''a  Gram.,  i,  309.  "An  improper  dipbtbong  has  but  ono  of  the  vowels 
Bounded." — Mta-ray's  Gram.,  p.  9;  Alger's,  12;  MenJianCe,  9;  Smiwa,  118;  JngersoUs,  4.  "And 
being  led  to  tliink  of  both  together,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady." — Blair'a  Rhet.,  p.  95 ;  Mur- 
ray's Gram'.,  302 ;  Jamieaon's  Icket.,  Gti.  "  By  oflcn  doing  the  same  thing,  it  becomes  habitual" 
— Murray's  Key,  p.  257.  "They  remain  with  us  in  our  dark  and  eolitarf  hours,  no  less  than 
when  surrounded  with  friends  and  cheerful  society," — -Tb.,  p.  238.  "  Besides  shewing  what  is 
right,  tho  matter  may  be  ftirther  explained  by  pointing  out  what  is  ^v^0Dg," — Lmdh's  Gram,, 
Pref.,  p.  viiL  "The  former  teaches  tlio  true  pronunciation  of  words,  comprising  accent,  quanti^, 
emfdia^  pause,  and  tooo." — ^arat/'a  Gram.,  Vol.,  i,  p.  235.  "Persons  may  be  reprwcd  for 
their  ne^igence,  by  saying;  'You  have  taken  great  cans  indeed.*" — lb.,  i,  364.  "The  words 
preceding  and  fiillowiog  i^  are  in  ^sposition  to  each  other." — lb.,  ii,  p.  22.  "  Ilaving  finished  his 
speech,  the  assembly  diapersod." — Oooper'a  Praci.  Gram.,  p.  97.  "  Were  tbo  voice  to  fall  at  tho 
close  of  tho  last  line,  as  many  a  reader  ia  in  tbo  habit  of  doing.'' — Kirkham'a  Elocution,  p.  101. 
"  Tho  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  were  but  negatively  tho  effects  of  his  wmth,  by  depriving 
them  of  his  assistance." — Komes,  IS.  of  Crit.,  ii,  2'J9.  "Taking  them  as  nouns,  this  construction 
mqr  be  explained  thus." — Gnmfs  Latin  Gram.,  p.  233.  "These  have  an  aitivo  significatxn, 
those  wfahui  como  from  neuter  verbs  being  excepted." — lb.,  p.  233.  "IVom  the  cvidcDce  o(  it 
not  being  uniTersaL"~-jSu/fer'«  Analogy,  p.  84.  "  And  this  &ith  will  coiitinuaily  prow,  by  ac- 
quainting ourselveB  with  our  own  nature." — Channing's  Self-CuUure,  p.  33,  "Moi(o,-'y!];iy;lcs  end- 
ing with  any  ccmsonont  but  /,  i,  or  *,  and  preceded  by  a  nngle  vowel,  never  dcubli.'  tiio  final 
consonant;  excepting  add,  ebb,"  4c. — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  23  ;  Picket's,  10;  MtrchnrXs,  13 ;  In- 
geraoffa,  8;  Jl«f«,  44;  Blair'a,  7.  "The  relation  of  bemg  the  object  of  tho  action  is  expressed 
by  the  cbuige  of  the  Noim  Maria  to  Mariam." — Booth's  Jntrod.,  p.  38.  "In  analyzing  a  propo- 
8itk}n,  it  is  mat  to  be  divided  into  its  logical  subject  and  predicate." — AndreKa  and  Soddard's 
Latin  Ormm.,  p.  264.  "In  aoalyring  a ^ple  sentence^  it  riuntld  flnt  bo  rcBobed  into  its  k^kal 
subject  and  logical  [ceclicate."— TFcOfV  School  Oroia^  113th  Ed.,  p.  189. 

JJmfm  KoTE  XII. — Op  Paeticipies  aito  Nouns. 
"The  discovering  passionB  instantly  at  their  birth,  is  esaential  to  our  well  being." — Kamet,  EL 
of  OriL,  i,  352.  "  I  am  now  to  enter  on  considering  tho  sources  of  tho  pleasures  of  taste." — 
Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  28.  "  Tho  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed  many." — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  319. 
"  Changing  times  and  seasons,  removing  and  eettiog  up  kings,  belong  to  Providence  alone." — lb.. 
Key,  ii,  p.  200.  "  Adhering  to  the  partitions  seemed  the  caase  of  France,  accepting  the  -n-ill  that 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon."— Bittiptrafc^  on  ifiUL,  p.  24&   "  Anotber  amine    daikoaai  in  com- 
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poeing  is,  the  iiy'uiUcious  introduc^o  of  tetdkniCBl  words  and  phraM&" — OampbetTt  SheL,  p.  2i1. 
"These  are  the  rules  of  gTammar,  by  the  obserring  of  vhicb,  you  mty  avoid  mistakefl." — Mur- 
ray's  Gram.,  i,  192;  Merduatfa,  93;  FuVo,  13S;  Itigenofft,  198.  "By  the  obaerving  of  the 
rales,  you  jamwcm  miet&kes." — jjger't  Qraan.,  p.  65.  "By  the  dteaimng  cf  these  rulea  he 
socceeded."— >(vff«  £1  OWM^  p.  82.  "Being  praiwdwaB  his  n^''—iMc)L  " Deceiving  la 
not  couTindi^.*' — Stid.  "  He  never  feared  loamg  a  fticnd."— jUdL  "  Making  books  Is  his  amuse* 
ment"— Oram.,  p.  66.  "  We  call  it  decUniog a  Doan."— AfwwoITs  Gram.,  p.  32.  "Wash- 
ington, howevw,  pomwd  the  samo  pcdic?'  of  neutrali^,  and  opposed  flnnly,  taking  any  part  In 
the  wan  of  Europe."— ifoU  and  Baker'g  Sdiool  Hist.,  p.  294.  "  The  fiiUowing  is  a  note  of  Inter- 
roKBtion,  or  asking  a  questunt  (?)."~ii^afU  S(AotA  Gram.,  p.  132.  "The  foUowiag  is  a  note  of 
AdtniratbD,  or  expreasiDg  wonder  g)."— A.  "Omitting  or  oring  the  artide  a  ftnns  a  nice  dia- 
tincti<Hiui  the  sense." — JStrrav's  Gram.,  n,  284  "Fladng  the  prepootkm  before  the  word  it 
governs  is  mcffe  grao^bL" — Chvrduffs  Gram.,  p.  160.  "  AssiglaDoe  is  absolutely  necesaaiy  to 
tbeir  recovery,  aad  retrieving  their  affairs." — Butier'g  Atiaiogy,  p.  197.  "  Which  t^iuinatioD, 
[tsA,]  when  added  to  adjectiveei  imports  diminution,  or  lessening  tlie  quality." — Jfitm^'f  Gram., 
1,  131 ;  Kirkham'a,  112.  "  Aiter  what  is  said,  will  it  be  thou^t  reAnii^  too  mudi  to  suggest, 
that  the  different  orders  are  qoaMed  £»■  different  pnrposeef' — foniM,  EL  of  OriL,  U,  lU.  "  Who 
has  nottung  to  think  of  but  kiUiog  time." —  Wesfa  Lettert,  p.  fiS.  "  It  reqiuree  no  nicety  of  ear, 
as  in  the  distisguistuDg  tooe^  or  measurii^  time." — Shaidan^i  SocuUim,  p.  66.  "The 
sssi^M  Ocm  denotes  possss^oi^  or  belong^  t&"— ifloITf  Oram^  p.  H, 

Umdke  Notb  XIIL — FxBracT  pAimomjH. 

"Garcilasso  was  master  oi  the  language  Bpdke  by  the  Incas."— Ai&er<K>n'«  Atntr.,  li,  469. 
"  WhcD  aa  ioterasting  stoiy-  is  brdie  off  in  the  raidiUe."— £anua^  12.  <a  OriL,  i,  244.  "^eak- 
ing  of  Hannibal's  ele^iants  drove  bade  by  the  enemy." — Jb.,  ii,  32.  "If  Du  Byer  had  not  wrote 
for  bread,  he  would  have  equalled  them." — Jbmi«v'«  BeOea-LeUres,  p.  166.  "Pope  describes  a 
rode  broke  off  from  a  ptonnt^,  and  hurling  to  the  plain." — Kamea,  ii,  106.  "I  have  wrote  or 
have  wntteo,  Thou  hast  wrote  or  hast  written.  He  hath  or  has  wrote^  or  hath  or  has  written;" 
Aa — Dr.  AsKs  Gram.,  p.  4T ;  Jfattbj/'s,  47.  "  This  was  spdce  by  a  pagan."—-  WAater'a  Improved 
Oram.,  p.  174.  "  But  I  have  diose  to  fblkiw  the  common  arrangement" — p.  10.  "  The  lan- 
guage spoke  in  BengaL" — lb.,  p.  78.  "And  sound  Sleep  thus  broke  off,  vnth  saddun  Alarms,  is 
enough  to  discompose  any  one." — Lodee,  on  Si,  p.  32.  "This  is  not  only  the  Case  of  those 
C^>eu  amm^  belbre  qnlre  <^**— ^  SyOe^  pi  26.  "Some  Qrsmmsrians  have  wrote  a  very 
perplexed  and  diffloalt  doobiiw  on  Panctuatim."— JEtudTs  Oram.,  p,  340.  "Ibere  hath  a  pity 
anee  In  me  towards  thee^**— ffawerc  flML,  JoL  p.  324.  "Abel  is  the  only  man  that  has  tinaer- 
wei^  the  awflil  diaiige  of  dBsth."— JiMpnib  nSatn,  p.  4 

"IfaantfaDe,  oa  Aftio's  glowira  ssnd^ 
Smote  witb  keen  heat,  tbe^v'ler  stands."— DMbn  Fomu,  'p,  88. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— ADVERBS. 

The  syntax  of  an  Adverb  coneists  in  its  simple  relation  to  a  verb,  a 
participle,  an  adjectire,  or  whatever  else  it  qualifies  ;  just  as  the  syntax 
of  an  English  Adjective,  (except  in  a  few  instances,)  consistB  in  its  sim- 
ple relation  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

RULE  XXI.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs  relate  to  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  or  otJier  adverbs :  as, 
"  Any  passion  that  kabUuaUy  discomposes  our  temper,  or  unfits  us  for 
propeny  dischaising  the  duties  of  life,  has  most  oerieUmy  guned  a  tw^ 
dangerous  ascendency." — Bhir, 

"  How  bless'd  this  happy  hour,  should  he  appear. 
Dear  to  us  all,  to  me  ai^emely  dear  I" — dope's  Homer. 

EzcEPnoir  Fibst. 

The  adverbs  yea,  ay,  snd  yea,  erpnesing  a  mmple  affirmation,  and  the  adverbs  no  and  nay, 
exinesoQg  a  simple  negation,  are  uways  Independent  They  gmerally  answo-  a  question,  and 
are  equivalent  to  a  whole  sentence.  Is  it  dear,  that  they  ou^t  to  be  called  adverbs?  No. 
"Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  Ko.  Or  an  arm?  I/b.  Or  take  away  the  grief  ft  a  wound?  Ifo. 
HaaoarbathnocddlllnHirgeiyttwiiT  JIfe"— Sbak.:  ^Snt  Fart i^ Em.  fv,  AUb  1. 
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ExcEPTiOK  Ssoom 

The  word  amm,  vhicfa  is  commonlj  called  an  adverb,  is  often  used  IndepeDdently  at  the  be- 
giniuDg  or  end  ot  a  dedaratitra  or  a  prayer;  and  U  Hself  a  prayer,  meaning,  So  let  &  be:  as, 
"Surely,  I  come  quickly.  Amen:  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jeaus." — Eev.,  xxii,  20,  "When  it  doea 
not  stuid  thus  alone,  it  seems  in  Keneral  to  be  used  Bubstastively ;  as,  "The  strangerB  among 
them  stood  on  Gerizim,  and  echoed  amm  to  the  blessingB." — Wood's  Did.  "  These  things  saith 
the  Amea."—'Bev^  ill,  14 

EzcEPnoK  TmBD. 

An  adverb  before  a  preposMon  Beans  soroetimea  to  relate  to  the  latter,  rather  than  to  the  verb 

or  partidple  to  which  ihe  preposition  connects  its  object;  as,  "This  mode  of  pronunciation  runs 
considercU^y  beyond  ordinary  disconrso." — Blair^a  SheL,  p.  334.  "Yea,  aU  aiong  the  tiroes  of  the 
apostasy,  this  was  Uie  thing  that  preserved  the  witneasea" — jpnmgloa^s  Works,  YoL  iv,  p.  12. 
{See  Obs.  8th  on  Rule  7th.] 

"JUght  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state." — MOton,  L*ABegro. 

EzOEPnOlf  FOUBTH. 

The  words  mucA,  UtHe,  far,  and  aU,  "bemg  originally  adjectives,  are  sometimes  preceded  by  the 
negative  not,  or  (except  the  last)  by  such  an  adverb  as  too,  hou>,  thus,  so,  or  eu,  when  they  are 
taken  sabetantirely;  aa^  "Not  aU  that  glitters,  is  gold." — "  Ibo  much  should  not  be  offered  at 
once."— J/afToy'f  Grank,  p.  140.  "  Haufia'  is  OMLtistent"— p.  161.  "  Thtufar  is  right"— 
I^th^a  Oram.,  p.  101. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  XXI. 

Obs.  1. — On  this  rule  of  syntax,  Dr.  Adam  remarks,  "  Adverbs  sometimes  likewise  qualify  swi- 
ttcmtivea and  gives  Latin  examples  of  the  following  import ;  *' Homer  ^^iniy  an  orator:" — ' 
"  IhJly  Metellus;" — "  Tb-morrow  morning."  But  this  doctrine  ia  not  well  proved  by  such  imper- 
fect phrasea,  nor  can  it  ever  be  very  consistently  admitted,  because  it  destroys  the  c^arBctcriBtic 
difierenoe  between  an  acUective  and  an  adverb.  Tb-morrow  is  here  an  adjective;  and  as  fin- frtily 
and  pkun^,  they  are  not  such  words  aa  can  make  sense  with  nouns.  I  therefore  imajnne  the 
phrases  to  be  elliptical:  "  Verd  MnieSas,"  may  mean,  "  This  is  tiidy  Uetellufi ;"  and  "  Homerus 
fiani  orator"  "Homer  vxu^ivly  an  orator."  go,  in  the  example,  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,^' 
the  tme  construction  seems  to  be,  "  Behold,  here  ia  indeed  an  Israelite ;"  for,  in  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
the  word  laraeliie  is  a  nominative,  thus:  "  Ecce  veri  Jsraelita." — Beza;  also  Motitanua.  "'If'c 
d>7i&o(  lypaiiXiTrK." — Greek  Testament.  Sdwld  i^peais  to  be  here  an  Inteijection,  like  Ecee.  If 
ve  it  a  traositivo  veib^  the  reading  should  be^  "Beholdafrue  Isneltte;"  for  the  text  does 
not  mean,  "  AAoJd  indeed  an  Israelite."  At  least,  this  is  not  the  meaning  in  oar  venuon.  AV. 
H.  Wells,  dUng  as  auth<Hities  for  the  doctafne,  "  Bullions,  Allen  and  GomweQ,  Brace,  Buticr,  and 
Webber,"  has  the  following  remade :  "  Th^  are,  however,  certain  forms  of  expression  in  which 
tu^erba  bear  a  special  reltriioQ  to  nouns  or  pronouns ;  as,  '  Behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of 
waters.' — Gen.  6:  17.  'For  our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power.' — 
1  Thea.  1 :  6."— School  Gram.,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  156;  late  Ed.,  166.  And  aguo,  in  his  Fuqc- 
toation,  we  find  this:  "  When,  however,  the  intervening  word  is  an  adverb,  the  comma  is  more 
commonly  omitted ;  as,  '  It  ia  labor  only  which  givea  a  relish  to  pleasure.' " — lb.,  p.  176.  From 
all  this,  the  doctrine  receives  no  better  support  than  ihnn  Adam's  suggestion  alwve  considered. 
The  word  "oniy"  is  often  an  odseeHve,  and  wherever  its  "special  relation"  ia  to  a  noun  or  a  pro* 
noun,  it  can  be  nothing  else,  "  ^en,"  when  it  introduces  a  word  repeated  with  emphasis,  is  a 
conjunction, 

Os&  2. — When  participles  become  nouns,  their  adverlis  are  not  unfrequeutiy  left  standmg  with 
thom  m  their  or^nal  relation ;  as,  "  For  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel" — Luke,  ii, 
34.    "  To  denote  the  carrying  forward  of  the  action." — Barnard's  Gram.,  p.  52.   Bat  in  instances 
like  these,  the  hyphen  seems  to  be  necessary.   This  mark  would  make  tbo  terms  rising^gain  and 
carrying'forward  compound  nonne^  and  not  partKipial  nomut  with  adverbs  relating  to  them. 
"Tliere  is  no  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here." — Shak.^  Macbeth. 
"WhatI  in  ill  tboi^hts  agtda?  men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  er'a  u  their  coming  hiSter." — Id. 

Obs.  Sr— Whenever  any  of  those  words  which  are  commonly  used  adverUally,  are  made  to 
relate  ^RBCtly  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  they  must  be  reckoned  adjectives,  and  parsed  by  Rule  9tli. 
Examim:  "The  aJove  verbs," — Dr.  Adam,  "To  the  ofeow remarks." — CampbelVs  Khet,  p.  318. 
"  The  above  instance." — lb.,  p.  442,  "  After  the  above  partial  illustration." — Dr.  iforray'a  Hist,  of 
Lang.,  ii,  62.  "  The  <Aove  explanation." — Cobbett's  Gram.,  ^  22.  "  For  very  age." — Zedi.,  viii, 
4.  "  From  its  very  greatneea." — Fhil  Muaeum,  i,  431.  "  In  his  then  utuation." — Joknmn'a  Life 
cfOMmn^  "'Stiiiinmibiafhengta)0ii:XYmery:'—Id.,L^<ffDryden,^  18&.  "Thcservant 
becomes  the  master  of  his  once  master." — ShiUiioe.  "I^e  when  is  put  In  tho  ablative,  time  how 
long  is  pot  in  the  accusative." — AdanCs  Lai.  Gram.,  p.  201 ;  Govid'a,  198.  "  Nouns  signifying 
the  time  wfien  or  iww  tong,  may  be  put  in  the  objective  case  without  a  preposition." —  WiWw  and 
Livingaton'a  Gram,,  p.  24.  "I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound." — Milton.  "Far  on  tho  thither 
side." — Book  of  Thoughts,  p.  fi8.  "My  hiiher  wav." — "Since  my  Aere  remain  in  England." — 
Suik,    "Bat  8h<»t  and  addom  truce."— JWL    "An  exceed^  knave."— i^jpe.    "According  to 
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my  sometime  protaiae." — Zennbia,\  176.  "  Thine  oflen  inflnnitieB." — Bible.  "A /or  country." — 
lb.  "No  wine," — "A'b  new  thing,"— ".M)  greater  joy." — lb.  "Nothing  «i*e." — Blair.  "To- 
morrow nooo." — ScolL    "  Calamity  enouyA." — J>.  SalbuL    "Forthou  only  art  holy." — Ito).,  iv,  4. 

Ooa  1. — It  is  nut  my  deaign  to  justi^'  any  uncouth  eubatitution  of  adverbs  for  adjectives;  not 
do  I  affirm  that  all  the  fotegoing  examples  are  indisputably  good  EngUah,  though  most  of  them 
are  so;  but  meraly,  that  the  words,  when  tbegr  are  thus  used,  on  mi^tUiiiea,  and  not  adverbs. 
IdndLey  Uurmy,  and  hid  copyists^  strongly  condemn  some  of  thme  expressionB,  and,  by  implica- 
tion, most  or  all  of  thein ;  but  both  ho  and  they,  as  well  as  others,  have  repeatedly  employed  at 
least  one  of  the  vary  modijb  they  censure.  Tliey  are  too  severe  on  all  thoao  which  they  specify. 
Their  objections  stand  thus ;  "  Stu^  expressions  as  the  following,  though  not  destitute  of  authority, 
are  very  iJielegant,  and  do  not  stut  the  idiom  of  our  language ;  *  The  then  ministry,'  for,  '  the  minis- 
m  of  that  Ume ;'  '  Theabovsdiacoarse,'  for, '  theprececSngdiacourae.' " — ^Jftoray'*  GnwL,  i,  p.  198; 
Crom'jiisa,29ii  It>gsraoWt,  206.  "The following  i^uasBt are  tilaoexo^onablo:  'The  tteamius- 
try;'  'Tha  o&om  argameot'  " — iTtrifcAam'a  Gram^  190.  "Adraln  used  as  o^ectiTei^  as,  *Tbe 
above  statemeat;'  'The  then  administration;*  should  bo  avoided." — Bamards  Oram.,  p.  285. 
"  When  and  then  must  not  bo  used  fbr  nouns  and pronoims ;  thus,  '  Since  when,'  'since  then,^  'tho 
thsn  ministry,^  ought  to  be,  'Since  which  time,'  '  since  tiiat  time,'  '  the  ministry  of  OuU  period.' " — 
SHey's  Gram.,  p.  96.  Dr.  Priestley,  from  whom  tlurray  derived  many  of  his  critical  remarks, 
nottcod  th!)33  expreaaions;  and,  (as  I  suppose,)  t^iprwin^Jy thus,  "Adverbs  are  often  put  for 
adjectives,  ogreeably  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  tongue :  [as,]  '  Tho  action  was  omwtf.' — '  The  then 
ndnistiy.' — 'The  idea  is  alike  in  both.' — Addiaoa.  'The  ahove  discourse.' — ^Harris." — Prieitky's 
Oram.,  p.  135.  Dr.  Jcdmsoo,  as  may  be  seen  abore,  titoug^t  it  not  amiaB  to  use  then  as  Priestley 
here  cites  it;  and  ibr  such  a  use  ot  ttbovt,  we  may  quote  the  objectors  themselves:  "To  support 
tho  abovi  construction." — Marrat/'s  Gram.,  i,  p.  149;  IngersoITs,  p.  238.  "In  all  the  above  in- 
stances."— Miir.,  p.  202 ;  Ing.,  230.  "To  the  atom  rule."— Jfur.,  p.  270;  Ing.,  2B3.  "Thesame 
as  the  o&otw." — JTur.,  p,  66  ;  Jng.,  46.  "In  such  instances  as  tho  above." — J/ttr.,  p.  24;  Ing.,  9  ; 
Kirkhavn,  23.« 

Oos.  6. — WboQ  words  of  on  odrorbiol  character  aro  used  after  tlie  manner  of  nouns,  they  must 
In  parsed  aa  nouni^  and  not  as  adverbs;  a^  "Tho  Son  of  God — was  not  yta  and  nay,  but  in  him 
was  yea." — Bible.  "For  a  great  while  to  como." — Jb.  "On  tliis  ixrhaps,  this  p.:radvtniars  in&- 
moua  for  lies." — Young.  "  From  tho  cxtrcmcst  vpward  of  thine  hcad."^Shak.  "There  aro 
ttpu/ardi  of  Qfloon  millions  of  inhabitants." — Moray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  2CC.  "  InformaUon  has  l»eii 
derived  from  upwards  of  two  hundred  volumes." — Worcester's  Jlist.,  p.  t.  "An  eternal  now  does 
always  \aat" — Cowley.  "Diicourso  requires  an  animated  no," — Cowpcr.  "Their  hearts  no  proud 
hereafier  swelled." — Sprague.  An  adverb  after  a  preposition  is  used  substantively,  and  governed 
by  the  preposition ;  though  perhaps  it  is  not  nocossary  to  coll  it  a  common  noun :  as,  "  For  vp- 
wardi  of  thbteen  years." — UUey's  Gram.,  p.xvi.  "  That  tliou  nuij^t  curso  mo  thorn  ,^wn  ttence." 
—Namh.,  xuii,  27.  "Yet  >^oneewo'll  txj."—Dr.  FranlUin.  But  many  take  such  tenns  to- 
gether, otdling  them  ^adoa^eij^raaes."  Allen  saj's,  "Two  adverbs  sometimos  come  together; 
tss,  'Thou  hast  kept  tho  good  wine  ini/ii  now."' — Gram.,  p.  174.  But  uniiils  her©  more  properly 
a  preposition,  governing  now. 

Oss.  G. — It  is  plain,  that  when  words  of  an  adverbial  form  aro  used  either  adjectively  or  sub- 
Btantivcly,  tlioy  cannot  be  parsed  by  the  foregoing  rule,  or  explained  as  having  the  ordinary  rela- 
tion of  adverbs ;  and  if  the  unusual  relation  or  character  which  tboy  thus  &.°sumc,  be  not  thou^it 
sufficient  to  fix  them  in  the  rank  of  adjectives  or  nouns,  the  pareer  may  describe  them  as  odvwba 
used  adjectively,  or  substantively,  and  apply  the  rule  which  their  assumed  construction  requires. 
But  lot  it  bo  remembered,  that  adverbs,  as  such,  neither  relate  to  nouns,  nor  assume  tho  nature 
of  cases;  but  express  the  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner,  of  actions  or  qualities.  In  some  instances 
In  which  their  ooiistruction  may  seem  not  to  be  rccondlablo  with  tho  common  rule,  there  may  bo 
supposed  an  ellipsis  of  a  verb  or  a  partidple  ;f  as,  "  From  Monday  to  Saturday  indusively." —  lPe6- 
et^'s  Diet  Hero,  the  Doctor  ought  to  tuive  i&od  a  comma  after  Saturday ;  tor  the  adverb  relates, 
not  to  that  noun,  but  to  tho  \rfxa.  reckoned,  understood.  "  It  was  well  said  by  Iloscommon,  '  too 
faithfaUg  is  pedantiaOy.' " — Com.  Sth,  JourwA,  i,  1G7.  This  saying  I  eupposo  to  mean,  "To  do 
a  thing  too  &itbflilly,  is,  to  do  pedaulical^."  "  And,  [/soy]  truly,  if  they  hail  been  mindful 
of  tli.it  country  ftom  whenc3  th^  came  oat,  they  might  Dave  had  opportunity  to  faavo  returned." 
—Beb.,  xi,  15. 

Obs  7. — ^To  abbreviate  expressioDS,  and  pve  them  vivacity,  verbs  of  self-motion  (such  as  170, 
WTne,  rue,  get,  kc.)  are  sometimes  suppressed,  being  sujigostcd  to  the  mind  by  an  cmphatio  ad- 
verb, whidi  seems  to  be  put /or  the  verb,  but  docH  In  fact  rclnto  to  it  undetstood;  as, 

"  I'll  henes  to  London,  on  a  serious  matter." — Sfiak.   Supply  "go." 

*  "  Dr.  Webator  eonddprs  the  nae  of  ttien  and  above  u  admodxs,  IL  e.,  adteattreB,]  to  be  ^mU  ftnttorised  mni 
■tvrr  convenJe'it;'  u,  tho  then  mlnlatir;  th«  otoM  rcmiiAi."— iUcA't  Cvmji.  Oram.,  p.  108,  Dr.  WelMt«*a 
retnnrk  ii  In  tlic  fallowing  vords;  "  7wn  and  abtne  m  often  uwd  M  ATWiiDm;  0,  fc.  adJoctlvM:  u,]  the 
then  mlnlitry ;  tbn  above  remarke :  nor  would  I  pmooifbe  lUi  dm.  It  Is  vdl  ftnthorlsed  and  rtry  omvetiimL" 
—PhiioK.  Gram.,  p.  24li;  Improved  Oram.,  p.  ITS.  Of  tbis  tiM  of  then.  Dr.  CromUe  bu  ezpresnd  a  vciy 
different  opinion :  "  liera  then,"  njs  he,  "tne  adverb  eqolralant  to  at  that  time,  ii  mdedBtlcally  emplojed  as 
an  ftdJecUvc,  ogrcoln;;  with  minietry.  This  error  aeema  to  gsln  ground ;  It  should  therefl>iB  he  TlgiUuUjr  op- 
posed, and  citrefullr  avoided.*'— On  JSfjfm.  and  ^pit-,p.  406. 

t  W.  AUen  luppnses,  "An  adverb  e-iinetiinee  qnalUtea  a  vhola  Mntencet  am,  tTnAirtanaftls- fbr  the  lovotof 
anttqultf,  no  rvmaine  t^f  Orsefam  pattMnga  teM  been  jMvsarwd."— XbnMnti  qf  mg.  Oram.,  p.  ITi.  But  tUs 
exNople  may  be  reicdved  Oau:  "it  hnpem  uifbrtaniBtelyfor  tbalovmof  atrtlqiwjf  (ftot  Mr«nwInaof  G»- 
dan  p^ttaiga  have  been  prcserrsd." 
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"IHin.  min.  FoDow your ftiend's oounseL  T'Bfn."— /d  Supply"^" 
*'  Away,  old  man ;  give  me  thj  band ;  away" — H   Supply  "come." 
**  Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away." — Walkr.   Supply  "^y." 
*'  Op,  api  Glentarkin  I  roiae  tliee,  hoi" — ScoU.   Supply  ''spring." 
"  Henry  the  Fifth  is  crowned;  up,  vanity  I"   Supply  "stand." 

"  Down,  royal  statel  all  }'oa  sage  counselloTB,  Aencc/" — Shak.   Sapply  "fiiB,"  and  "getyou.*' 
"  But  up,  and  enter  now  into  full  blies." — ifiWm.   Supply  "  rise." 

Ona.  8.— We  have,  on  some  occasions,  a  singular  way  w  exprea^ng  atranritive  action  impera- 
tively, or  emphaticaUy,  by  adding  the  prepositioa  v>i&  to  an  adverb  of  direction ;  as,  up  with  ii, 
down  with  it,  in  with  4,  out  with  it,  over  with  it,  away  with  it,  and  the  hke ;  in  which  construction, 
the  adverts  aeema  to  be  used  elliptically  as  above,  thoufe'h  tho  insertion  of  the  verb  would  totally 
ener\'ate  or  greatly  alter  the  expression.  Esamplea;  "  She  up  with  her  fist,  and  took  Iiim  on  the 
iace." — Sydney,  in  Joh.  IHcHonary.  "Away  with  him  !" — Ads,  xxi,  36.  Atcay  uiQi  such  a 
fellow  from  the  earth." — Ih.,  xiii,  22.  "  The  calling  of  nasembli-  s  I  cannot  away  uitl)." — JsataJi, 
i,  13,  "Beneewith  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse," — MUton^a  Ckmus.  Ingersoll  eayp,  "  Sometimes 
a  whole  phrase  is  used  aa  an  interjection,  and  wo  coll  such  interjeciionat  phrases:  as,  out  upoa 
him  ! — away  with  him  I — AUu,  what  wonder  I  Sx." — Conversations  on  Gram.,  p.  79.  This  method 
<^  lumping  togeth»  Boveral  diflferent  parts  of  iq)ecch  under  the  notion  oF  one,  and  calling  tho 
wbcde  an  "  adverbiai  phraae,"  a  "  substantive  phrase  "  or  an  '^interjectional  phrase,"  isbut  albrccd 
put,  by  which  some  grammarians  would  dodge  certain  difficulties  which  they  know  not  how  to 
meet  It  is  direct^  repugnant  to  the  Idea  otparsing ;  for  tho  parser  ever  deals  with  the  parts  of 
speech  as  audi,  and  not  with  whole  phrases  in  tho  lump.  The  foregoing  adverbs  when  uged 
imperatively,  have  some  resemblance  to  inteijections;  but,  in  some  of  the  examples  above  cited, 
they  certainly  are  not  used  in  tJiis  monim. 

Obs.  9. — A  eoty'unctive  adverb  usually  relates  to  two  verbs  at  tho  same  time,  and  thus  connects 
twodanseaof  a  compound  sentence;  as,  "  And  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  u'Ii«n  I  coma" — 1  Cor., 
li,  34.  Here  when  is  ft  conjunctive  adverb  of  time,  and  relates  to  the  two  verbs  will  set  and  come  ; 
tile  meaning  being,  "  And  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  at  the'time  at  which  I  come."  This  adverb 
when  is  often  used  erriHieously  in  lieu  of  a  nominative  aflcr  is,  to  which  construction  of  tlie  word, 
such  fm  interpretation  as  the  foregoing  would  not  bo  applicable ;  because  the  person  means  to 
tell,  not  when,  but  what,  the  thing  is,  of  which  he  speaks :  as,  "  Another  cause  of  obscurity  is 
when  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  too  much  complicated,  or  too  artificial;  or  when  the  sense 
is-  too  long  suspended  by  parentheses." — CampbeWs  Bhel^  p.  246.  Here  tiie  conjunction  that 
would  be  much  betto'  than  tohea,  bat  the  scntenoe  might  advantageously  wpan  them  both;  thus, 
"  An  other  cause  of  obscurity  is  too  much  compUeation,  too  artificial  a  structure  of  the  sentence, 
or  too  long  a  suspension  of  the  sense  by  p<a'a^iesi8." 

Osa  10.-— For  the  j^acing  of  adverbs,  no  definite  general  rule  can  bo  given ;  yet  is  there  no 
other  part  of  speech  eo  liable  to  be  misplaced.  Those  which  relate  to  adjectives,  or  to  other  ad- 
verb^ with  very  few  exceptioDi^  immediately  javoede  them ;  and  those  which  bebi^  to  compound 
verba,  an  oonnoonly  placed  after  tho  first  au:dliBl7;  or,  if  they  be  emphatical,  after  the  whcde 
verb.  Tboeo  which  relate  to  shnple  verbs,  or  to  droplo  participles,  are  placed  sometimes  before 
and  sometimeB  after  them.  Kxamples  an  so  very  common,  I  sball  cite  but  one:  "  A  man  may, 
in  respect  to  grammatical  purity,  speak  uaategtUonably,  and  yet  speak  obscurely,  or  ambiguou^  ; 
and  though  we  cannot  say,  that  a  man  may  speak  properly,  and  at  tho  same  time  speak  unm^rflt- 
gO^,  yet  this  last  case  falls  more  naUtroBy  to  be  considered  as  an  ofieoco  agunat  perspicuity,  tbaa 
ae  a  viol^ioa  ot  propriety." — Campbeits  ShO.,  p.  23i>, 

Oa&  11. — Of  the  mflnitive  verb  and  its  preposition  to,  somo  grammarians  sav,  that  they  must 
new  bo  sepuated  by  an  adverb.  It  is  true,  that  tiie  adverb  is,  in  general,  more  elegantly  placed 
before  the  preposition  than  after  it ;  but,  posmbly,  tho  latter  position  of  it  may  sometimes  con- 
tributo  to  per^icuity,  which  is  more  essential  than  eleponco :  oa,  *'  If  any  man  rcfufWJ  so  to  implore, 
and  to  so  receive  pardon,  let  him  die  tho  death." — Fviler,  on  the  Go^d,  p.  209,  The  latter  word 
so,  if  i^aced  like  the  fbrmer,  m^ht  pos^bly  bo  understood  in  a  difTcrent  sense  flnm  what  it  now 
bears.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say.  "If  any  man  rct\iso  so  to  implore,  and  on  such 
terms  to  receive  pardon,  let  him  die  the  death."  "Honour  teaches  us  properly  to  respect  our- 
selves." — Murray^s  Key,  ii,  852.  Here  ft  is  not  quite  clear,  to  whldi  verb  tiio  adverb  "proptrl^' 
lelate^  Some  change  die  expression  is  therefore  needful  Tho  ri^t  to  place  an  adverb 
ecanetimes  between  to  and  its  verb,  should,  I  think,  be  conceded  to  the  poets:  as, 
"  Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tynmnic  pride."— Bu&ks  :  C.  SaL  N. 

Obs.  Ur-QB»  adverb  no  is  used  independently,  otdy  when  it  is  equivalent  to  a  vhcde  sentence. 
This  ^  sometimes  an  adverb  of  H^ee  ;  and  as  such  It  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  can  relate 
wily  to  eSmparatives :  as,  "No  more," — " So  better,"— "A'o  greater," — " Xo  sooner."  "When  no 
is  set  before  a  noun,  it  is  clearly  an  adftctive,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  nuJlus ;  as,  "  Ko  clouds, 
no  vapours  intervene." — Dyer,  Dr.  Johnson,  with  no  greot  aceiuacy,  remurke,  "  It  seems  an 
a^ecHve  in  these  phrases,  no  longer,  no  more,  no  where ;  though  sometimes  it  may  be  so  commo- 
diously  changed  to  not,  that  it  seems  an  odverb ;  as,  'The  days  oro  yet  no  shorter.'  " — Quarto 
IHcL  And  his  first  exmnple  of  what  ho  calls  tho  "  adverb  no"  is  this:  '  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  word  ca  no  woman  heard  speak.'  Siiakspeaoe." — Pad.  Dr.  Webster  says, 
"When  it  precedes  where,  as  in  no  where,  it  may  bo  oonsidrred  as  adverbial,  though  fflifpnaUy  an 
adjective.'* — Odaioo  Diet  The  troth  is,  that  no  fs  an  adverb,  whenever  it  relates  to  an  adjective ; 
an  acltectiTC,  whenever  It  relates  to  a  noun;  and  a  noon,  whenever  it  takes  the  relation  of  a  cose. 
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Tbxm,  in  what  Jduuoo  dtee  from  Shalopeare,  it  is  b  noun,  snd  not  an  adverb ;  for  tbo  meaning 
is,  that  a  woman  Derer  heard  Antony  apeak  the  word  of  no — that  is,  of  negatioa.  Aod  there 
ooght  to  be  a  comma  after  this  word,  to  make  the  text  intelligible.  To  read  it  thus:  "  the  word 
o/no  woman,"  makes  no  ui  adjectim  So,  to  say,  "There  are  no  ailsr  eriUa  than  these,"  is  a 
veiy  different  tiling  from  saying,  "  There  critic*  no oNcr  than  tbewi"  because  no  is  an  ad- 
jediTe  in  tlie  former  senteuoe,  and  ui  adT»i>  in  the  ktter.  Somttshen,  lunohen,  aa^wKen,  eb^ 
when,  and  everywha-e,  are  adverba  of  place^  eadi  <^  irtuoh  is  oompoaed  or  the  noou  wAers  and  an 
adaedive ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  write  a  port  of  them  as  oomponnd  words,  and  the  rest  as  phraae^ 
OS  many  authors  do. 

Ods.  13. — In  some  languages,  the  more  negathei  one  crowds  into  a  sentence,  the  stronger  is 
tho  negation ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  case  in  Knglish,  or  in  what  was  anciently 
the  langu^  of  Britain:  as,  "  He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde  in  alle  his  lif  mito  no  maoere 
wight" — Chaucer.  "  Nelne  wol  noa  reheroe,  yef  that  I  may." — id.  "  Give  not  me  counsel; 
nor  let  no  conif(»1er  delight  mine  oar." — Shakspeare.  "8he  eaunot  \ovo,  nor  take  no  shape  nor 
of  aOuotiOD." — Id.  Among  peojde  of  education,  tlua  manner  of  ox^nmatm.  has  nor 
wholly  obsolete ;  though  it  sail  prevails,  to  some  ertMit,  in  the  otrnveraation  of  the 
vulgar.  It  is  to  be  observed,  howevw,  that  the  np^iHon  of  an  indep«)dent  negative  word  or 
clause  yet  atrdQgthena  the  negation ;  as,  "yo,ao,no." — Xb,  never." — "  Ab,  nol  ibr  an  hour." — 
Gal,  ii,  6.  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one." — Bom.,  iii,  10.  But  two  negatives  in  the 
same  clause,  if  they  have  any  bearing  on  each  other,  destroy  the  negation,  and  render  the  meaning 
weakly  afBrmative ;  aa,  "  Nor  did  they  no'  perceive  their  evil  plight" — Miiton.  That  ia,  they  did 
perceive  it  "  '  His  language,  though  inel^ant,  is  nol  mfframmatwal ;'  that  ia^  it  «>  gramma^ 
caL" — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  198.  The  term  not  oiUy,  or  not  meretj/,  being  a  oorrespoodent  to  b%U 
or  bui  abo,  may  be  followed  by  on  other  negative  without  this  effect,  because  the  two  negative 
words  have  no  immediate  bea^g  on  each  other ;  aa^  "  Your  brother  is  nol  onif/  not  present,  and 
not  assisting  in  proeecutlng  your  injuries,  bui  is  now  actually  with  Verres." — Jhaicaa'a  Cicero, 
p.  19.  "  In  the  latter  we  have  not  merely  nothing,  to  denote  what  the  point  should  be ;  &u4  no 
indication,  that  any  p<»nt  at  ail  is  waotii^." — Chwrehitta  Oram^  p.  313.  So  the  word  nolMnff, 
when  taken  posttirely  Sx  nonentityt  or  that  whidi  does  not  exist,  mi^  be  fbUoved  b|y  an  other 
negative;  as, 

"First,  seat  him  somewbecc,  and  derive  his  rao&^ 
Orelao  oondude  tliatnoA^lMflno^aoe." — bryim,  "p.  9S. 

Osa  14. — ^The  oommoQ  role  of  our  grammars,  "Two  nagativoa,  in  English,  destroy  each  otba, 
or  are  equivalent  to  an  afBnnative,"  is  Str  froia  being  true  ct  all  possflue  examplea   A  sort  of 

informal  exception  to  it,  (which  is  mostly  otrnfined  to  conversation,)  ia  made  bya  IbmiliaT  transfer 
of  the  word  neW»er  tnm  the  beginning  of  the  clause  to  tiio  end  <tf  H ;  as,  "  But  hoe  is  bo  notice 
taken  <^  that  tieUher."—Johnaon't  Gram,  Oom.,  p.  336.  That  is,  "  But  neither  is  any  notice  here 
tnken  of  that"  Indeed  a  negation  may  be  repeated,  by  the  same  word  or  others,  as  <^tea  as  we 
please,  if  no  two  of  the  terma  in  particular  contradict  each  other ;  as^  "  He  will  never  ctHisent, 
not  he,  no,  never,  nor  I  neither."  **  lie  will  not  have  tims^  no,  nor  oa^atity  neUker" — BoUiif^mike^ 
on  Mist,  p.  103.  "Uany  terms  and  idkxna  may  be  common,  whidi,  nevertheless,  have  not  ibo 
general  sanotion,  no,  nor  even  the  sanction  of  those  that  use  them." — Oam^fMtt  IQuL,  p.  160 ; 
Murran't  Oram.,  8vo,  p.  35S.  And  as  to  the  oquiv^ence  spokm  of  in  the  same  rule,  such  an 
expressioD  as,  "  He  did  not  say  nothing,"  ia  in  &ct  csAy  a  vulgar  solecism,  take  it  as  yon  will ; 
whether  for,  "He  did  not  say  ony'Atn;,"  or  for,  " He  cftd  say  «om«tAtn^."  Tho  latter  indeed  is 
what  the  contradiction  amouota  to;  but  double  negatives  most  be  shunned,  whenever  they  aeem 
like  blunders.  The  fi^owiug  examples  have,  for  tbis  reason,  been  thou^^t  objectionable ;  tiiough 
Allen  says,  "  Two  negatives  destroy  each  other,  or  elegantiy  form  an  affitmation." — Oram.,  p.  174. 

 "  Nor  know  I  not 

To  bo  both  will  ond  deed  created  free." — Jfitton,  P.  L.,  B.  v,  L  S48. 
"  Nor  doth  tiie  moon  no  nourishment  exhale 
From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs." — lb.,  B.  t,  1.  421. 

Qbb.  18.— Undw  the  head  of  double  negatwet,  there  appears  in  our  gramman  a  dispute  of  acNne 
importance,  concenung  the  adoption  of  or  nor,  when  any  otheo-  negative  than  nttOur  or  nor 
occurs  in  the  preceding  clause  or  phrase :  as,  "  We  will  not  snre  thy  gods,  nor  worah^  the 
golden  im^e."— •Z>an.,  iii,  18.  "  Ye  have  no  portion,  nor  ri^it,  nor  memorial  in  Jerusalem.*' — 
Neh^  ii,  20.  "  There  is  no  punsworthy  cUfflculty  nor  dispute  about  them." — Home  TDoke,  Div., 
T(d.  i,  p.  43.  "  So  aa  not  to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it" — Bioir'a  P\j1r  J 15 ; 
Jfurray's  Grartk,  p.  322.  "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her  Other's  death."— J^3k«  Key, 
p.  264.  "Thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth." — lb.,  p.  2MHBe  ktrm 
oS  tbis  text,  in  JcAm  iii,  8th,  is—"  But  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth:" 
whk&  Moiray  Inserted  in  his  exerdses  as  bad  English.  I  do  not  see  tiiat  the  a^olative  and  b 
here  nngrammatioal ;  bat  if  we  pr^T  a  disjunctive,  oi^bt  it  not  to  be  or  rather  tfaan  nor  r  It 
appears  to  be  the  qdiuon  of  some,  that  in  all  these  examples,  and  in  wmlar  instances  innumera> 
ble,  nor  (mly  is  proper.  Others  suppose,  that  or  mly  is  justiA^le;  and  others  again,  tiiat  either 
or  or  nor  is  perfectly  correct  Thus  grammar,  or  what  should  bo  grammar,  differs  in  tho  hands 
of  different  men  I  The  principle  to  be  settled  here,  must  determine  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  a  vast  number  of  very  common  expressitms.  I  imagine  tliat  none  of  tliese  opinions  is 
wairant^de^  if  taken  in  all  that  extent  to  which  eadi  of  them  haa  bem,  or  may  be^  cutiad. 
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Osa  16l— It  ynm  observed  hy  FrieBtley,  and  after  him  hy  liodley  Murray,  from  -whom  otheta 
again  have  ooptsd  the  remarit:  "SometfaneB  the  partidea  or  tad  nor,  maj,  either  of  them,  b* 
used  with  nearly  equal  propriety;  [aa;]  'The  Wi^,  whoee  character  was  not  Bufficiently  vigor- 
ous,  nor  decisive,  assented  to  ^e  measure.' — Sme.  Or  would  perbiqis  have  been  better,  but 
nor  seems  to  repeat  the  negation  in  the  former  port  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  gives  more 
emphasis  to  &e  eipressioa." — PrieaOq/'s  Qram.,  p.  138 ;  Mwray't,  i,  212  ;  IngertolCt,  268 ;  R. 
O.  Smiih%  177.  The  coqunctioa  or  m^t  doubtless  have  been  UMd  in  this  sentence,  but  not 
iBtth  the  same  meamtna  that  ia  now  conveyed ;  hr,  it  that  connective  bad  been  employed,  the 
adjective  deciHvt  would  have  been  qualified  oy  tbe  adverb  sufficieniit/,  and  woold  have  seemed 
only  aa  alternative  fbr  the  fcomer  epithet,  vigonm.  As  the  text  now  standi^  it  not  only  impltes 
a  cSstinction  between  vigour  of  character  and  deciuon  of  characrer,  but  denies  the  latter  to  tiie 
king  absolutely,  the  former,  with  quahfication.  If  the  author  had  meant  to  suggest  sudi  a  dis* 
tinction,  and  also  to  qualify  his  denial  of  both,  ho  ought  to  have  said—"  not  sufficiently  vigorous, 
nor  auffkienUy  deoisive."  With  this  meaning,  bowevo",  he  mi^t  have  used  neither  ix  not;  at 
with  die  fonner,  he  might  have  ued  or  for  nor,  had  he  tnnapoaed  the  tenns — "was  not  dedslTe, 
or  mifBciently  vigoroua" 

Obb.  it.— In  the  tmth  edition  cf  J(dm  Bum's  Fractbid  Grammar,  puUIdwd  at  Glasgow,  in 
1810,  are  tbe  ftdlowing  Bwgestiooa:  **  It  la  not  oncommcm  to  find  the  conjimctioiia  or  and  nor 
need  indisDriminately;  bat  iftbere  be  any  real  distinction  in  the  proper  application  of  them,  it  ia 
to  be  wished  that  it  were  settled.  It  is  attempted  thus : — ^Let  the  oonjunction  or  ha  used  simply 
to  connect  the  memlMrs  a  sentence  or  to  maik  distribution,  oppontion,  or  choice,  without  any 
preceding  n^ative  pertide;  and  nor  to  mark  the  subsequent  part  of  a  negative  sentence,  with 
eome  negative  particle  in  tiie  preoeding  part  (tf  it  Examplead' ob:  ' Recreation  of  one  kind  or 
other  is  absohilely  neoeaaary  to  relieve  the  body  or  miod  from  too  oonatant  attention  to  labour  or 
study.' — 'After  this  life,  aoooeeda  a  state  of  rewaidaor  ptmiahmentB.* — 'Shall  I  come  to  you  with 
a  rod,  or  in  love  f  Examples  of  HOB:  '  Let  no  man  be  too  confident,  nor  too  di£8dent  of  his  own 
abilities.' — '  Neoer  calonmiate  aity  man,  nor  give  the  least  encouragement  to  calamniatoTB.' — 
*  There  is  no(  a  cluiatian  du^  to  which  providence  has  not  annexed  a  bleasii^,  nor  any  affltetion 
for  whkih  a  remedy  is  not  proridedL'  IftheabovediatincAionbeJaa^thBAIkmngpafla^teaeera 
tobe&al^: 

'Seasons  retnm,  but  wrf  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  tbe  sweet  approadi  of  ev'n  or  mcmi, 
Or  right  <^  vernal  Uoom,  or  anmmer'a  loae^ 
Or  fHaslkM,  or  herds,  or  human  ftce  divine.* 

Jfittm,  P.  i:,  B.  iii,  L  40.'*— Am'o  Or,  pi  108. 

Obs.  18^T.  0,  ChurcfaDl,  wboae  Qrammar  first  wpeared  in  London  hi  1828,  treats  this  matter 
thus:  "  As  or  Koswem  to  eiOur,  nor-,  a  componnd  of  not  or  [n«  or]  by  oontractioo,  answers  to 
neUher,  a  ^milar  otwapound  of  not  either  [m  either].  Tbe  latter  however  does  not  constitute  that 
double  use  of  the  native,  in  which  erne,  agreeably  to  the  piinciples  of  philosophical  grammar, 
destroys  the  other;  for  a  part  of  the  first  word,  neither,  cuinot  be  understood  before  the  seocmd, 
nor :  and  for  tbe  same  reaacm  a  part  of  it  oould  not  be  understood  before  or,  whudi  is  eometimee 
impiop^  used  in  tiiesaomd  dame;  while  tbe  whole  of  it,  neither,  wonW  be  obviously  improper 
b&ore  or.  On  the  other  hand,  when  not  is  used  in  the  first  dauae,  nor  is  improper  in  the  second ; 
since  it  would  involve  the  Impropriety  of  understanding  not  before  a  compound  of  net  [or  ne\  with 
or,  '  I  shall  not  attempt  to  oonvinoe,  nor  to  persuade  yon. — What  will  you  not  attempt  7 — ^To 
convince,  nor  to  persuade  you.'  The  impropriety  of  nor  in  this  answer  is  clear :  but  the  answer 
diould  certainly  repeat  the  words  not  heard,  or  not  understood." — Churchiffs  Kew  Gram.,  p.  330. 

Obbl  19. — "It  is  probable,  that  the  use  of  nor  after  not  has  been  introduced,  in  consequence  of 
audi  fanproprietiea  as  the  fbOoving:  'The  IqjDattoe  of  inflicting  death  for  criniGfl^  when  not  of  tbe 
most  be^ious  nature,  or  attended  witfi  extenuating  drcumstancec'  Here  it  is  obvioudy  not  Uie 
intention  of  the  writer,  to  understand  the  negative  in  the  last  clause :  and,  if  this  were  good 
En^ish,  it  would  be  not  merely  allowable  to  employ  nor  after  not,  to  show  the  subsequent  clauee 
to  be  negative  as  weU  aa  tbe  preceding^  but  it  would  always  be  necessary.  In  &ct,  however,  the 
sentence  quoted  is  &ulty,  in  not  repeating  the  adverb  when  in  the  last  clause ;  '  or  when  attoid- 
ed ;'  irtdch  would  preclude  the  negative  from  beii^  understood  in  it ;  for,  if  an  adverb,  conjunc- 
tion, or  auxiliary  verb,  preceding  a  negative,  be  understood  in  the  succeeding  clause,  the  negative 
is  understood  also;  if  it  be  repeated,  the  negative  must  be  repeated  likewise  or  the  clause 
becomea  affirmative"— /A.,  p.  831. 

Cte  SO.— "nils  author,  proceeding  wiUi  his  remarin,  suggests  fbims  ct  correction  for  several 
otirffcoouaop  modes  of  expression,  wl^di  he  oonceives  to  be  erroneous.  For  the  information  of 
thdHMsot,  I  shall  briefly  notice  a  little  further  the  chief  points  of  his  criticism,  though  he  teaches 
(  some  principles  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  always  to  observe  in  writing.  " '  And 
■  ae«ned  not  to  understand  ceremony,  or  to  despise  it'  Goliivmi&.  Here  either  ou^t  to  be  in- 
serted befine  noL  'It  is  no<  tiie  busineas  of  virtue,  to  extirpirfe  the  atlbctioDS  of  the  mind,  but 
to  regulate  them.'  Addiaon.  The  sentence  ought  to  have  been:  'It  is  tbe  business  aS  virtue,  not 
to  extirpate  the  aSbetiona  of  the  mtnd,  bat  to  regulate  them.'  '  I  do  not  think,  that  lie  was 
averse  to  the  office ;  nor  do  I  believe,  that  it  was  unsuited  to  him.'  Itow  much  better  to  say : '  I 
do  not  think,  that  he  was  averse  to  the  office,  or  that  it  was  unauited  to  him  1'  For  the  same 
reason  nor  cannot  follow  never,  the  native  in  the  first  clause  afiecting  all  the  rest."— /(.  p.  382. 
"A^isBomotimea  T)8edim]^i^>eify  oner  no:  [aa,]  'I  humbly  however  trust  in  God,  that  I  have 
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hazarded  no  conjecture,  nor  have  giTeo  any  ezplooatloD  of  obscure  points,  iDoonuBtont  witii  tiio 
general  sense  of  S<:-riptiire,  which  must  be  our  guide  in  all  dubious  paasages.'  Gi^ai,  It  ought 
to  be :  '  and  have  given  no  explaoati<xi ;'  or,  *  1  have  neiiher  hazarded  any  ooq|ecture,  nor  given 
any  explanation.'  The  use  of  or  aHer  nettAcr  ia  as  common,  aa  that  of  dot  after  no  or  not* 
'NeiVxr  the  pencil  or  poetry  are  adeqnate.'  Coxe.  Ftopetij,  'IfeWierthe  pencil  nor  poetry  is 
adequate.'  *  The  vow  of  poverty  aJtowed  the  Jesuits  individually,  to  have  no  idea  of  wealth.' 
Dori^ord.  We  cannot  oOoui  a  naneiU^.  Itsbouldbe:  'did  luf  ailow,  to  liavo  any  idea."'-~/It., 
p.  333. 

Obb.  21.— Thus  wo  seo  that  CliurcliiU  wholly  and  poaitively  coodemna  nor  after  noi,no,ot  imer ; 
while  Bum  totally  disapproves  of  or,  under  the  same  dicumstancea.  Both  of  these  critics  aro 
WTonj,  because  cocli  carries  his  point  too  far;  and  yet  it  majr  not  be  right,  to  suppose  both  parti- 
cles to  be  often  equally  good.  Undoubtedly,  a  negatioD  may  be  repeated  in  English  witliout 
impropriety,  and  that  in  seveml  diDerent  ways:  as,  "  There  is  no  living,  none,  if- Bertram  be 
away." — BeeaOitt  of  Shak.,  p.  3.  Great  men  are  not  always  wise,  naUur  do  Ibe  aged  [alwaya] 
undnstand  Judgement"— ./b6,  xxxU,  8.  "Will  he  esteem  thy  riches?  no,  net  gd/i,  nor  all  the 
fbrcea  of  strength." — Job,  xxxiv,  19.  Some  acntenoes,  too,  require  or,  and  others  nor,  even  when 
a  negative  oocnrs  in  a  preceding  clause ;  as,  "  There  was  none  ^  you  that  convinced  Job,  or  that 
answered  Us  words."— Jbfr,  xxxii,  12.  "Ilow  nmdi  less  to  him  that  occcptetii  not  the  pennia 
of  princes  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poM-." — Job,  xxxiv,  19.  "  This  day  is  holy  onto 
the  Lord  your  Ood ;  moum  not,  nor  weep." — Neh.,  viii,  9.  "  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their 
apparel,  not  too  straight  or  point-do-viso,  but  tno  for  exorcise." — Ld.  Bacon.  Again,  the  mero 
repetition  of  a  simple  n^ative  is,  oo  oomo  occasioDa,  more  i^jeeable  than  ihe  inaerttcm  ot  any 
connective;  as,  "There  ia  no  darlcoess^  nor  shadow  death,  where  the  workonof  iniquity  may 
hide  tbemarives."— JbA,  xxxlr,  ii.  Better:  "There  ii  no  darinweB,  no  ahadow  of  death,  sokente 
the  workers  ot  iniquity  may  hide  tiiemBelvcB."  "  Jff>  pboe  mor  any  object  appeara  to  him  void  of 
beauty." — Marray's  Key,  8vo^  p.  2SB.  Better:  "Jfti  |dace^  no  oUect,  appears  to  him  vdd  of 
beauty."  That  passage  from  lulton  which  Bum  supposea  to  be  fiuilty,  and  that  expreanon  of 
Addison's  which  Churchill  diatikes^  aroj  in  toy  opinion,  not  Incorrect  aa  they  stand;  tbon^, 
doubtless,  the  latter  admits  of  the  variation  {Ropoeed.  In  the  former,  too,  or  may  twice  be 
changed  to  nor,  where  the  following  nouns  are  nominativee ;  but  to  diango  it  througtioat,  would 
not  be  well,  because  the  other  nouns  are  objectives  govemod  by 
"  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  mo  returns 
Day,  nor  the  sweet  approach  of  cv'n  or  mom, 
JVor  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  suramer'B  nma, 
Or  Hodtn,  or  herds^  or  human  faco  divine." 

Obs.  22. — Ever  and  never  are  directly  opposite  to  eadi  other  in  aensp,  and  yet  Vber  are  very 
frequently  confbundod  and  misapplied,  and  that  by  highly  respectable  writers ;  "  Seldom,  or 
never  can  we  expect,"  Ac — Blair'a  Lectnret,  p.  305.  "  And  seldom,  or  eoer,  did  any  one  rise,  ftc 
— Ib.,^  212.  "  Seldom,  or  never,  taf  there  more  than  ono  accented  syllable  in  any  Knglish  word." 
— lb.,  p  329.  "  Which  tliat  of  tlie  present  seldom  or  ever  is  understood  to  be." — Dr.  Murray's 
Hist,  of  Lang.,  Vol  ii,  p.  1 20.  Hero  ««i-er  is  right,  and  ever  is  vmog.  It  is  time,  that  is  here 
spoken  of;  and  the  afflrmativo  ever,  meaning  akfoga,  or  at  (utyiime,  bt  stead  of  being  a  fit  alter- 
native for  eeldom,  makes  nonsense  of  tho  seatonce,  imd  violates  the  rale  respecting  the  order  and 
fitness  of  time;  unless  we  cliongo  or  to  if,  and  say,  "seldom,  ^ever."  But  in  sentencee  llketho 
following,  the  adverb  i^pears  to  express,  not  time,  but  decree;  and  fbr  tlie  latter  sense  ever  ta 
preferable  to  n«rer,  Iwcauso  the  degree  ou^t  to  be  posrible,  rather  than  impossible:  "Hverao 
little  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  always  a  more  bvourablo  indication  to  civilkation,  than  ever  w 
much  dexterity  of  party  managom<»it,  or  evereo  turbulent  protestation  of  immaculate  patriotbon.'* 
—  Waylan-re  .V'rat  Sriena,  p.  411.  "  Now  let  man  retlect  but  necer  so  little  on  hlmsd£"— Atr> 
lamaqui,  on  L-m.  p.  29.  "  Whteh  will  not  hearken  to  ttio  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  ao 
wisely." — Pa.,  Iriit,  6.  The  phnwo  ever  so,  (which  ought,  I  think,  to  bo  written  as  one  vnrd,)  is 
now  a  very  common  exprcs.<uon  to  signily  m  wiuUtoever  decree ;  a«^  "  everao  littJe," — "  everao  roud*," 
— "everso  wise," — "  everto  wiacly."  And  it  is  manifestly  this,  and  not  Ume,  that  is  intended  by 
the  Ihlse  phmaeology  above; — "a  ft«Tn  of  speech  handed  down  by  the  best  writers,  but  lately 
accused,  I  think  wil^  Justice,  of  solecism.  *  *  *  It  can  only  bo  defbndod  by  supplyii^  a  very 
harsh  and  uuprcjcotlentod  ellipsis." — Joknmm^s  Did.,  w.  Never. 

Obs.  23. — Dr.  Lowth  seoonds  this  opinion  of  Johnson,  reepectai^  the  phrase,  "  never  so  tnseh/,^' 
and  says,  "It  should  b^  'Awr  bo  wisely;'  that  is,  'how  wisely  aoetKr.'"   To  which  ho  adds  an 
oth?r  example  aomewliat  diflbrent :  " '  Beridoo,  a  filavo  would  not  have  been  admitted  M^that 
society,  h.id  ho  Ind  mver  such  opportunities.'   Bentley."— Zoutfft'f  Oram.,  p.  109.  in^Houkl 
bo,  "  had  ho  had  eterto  excellent  opportunities."   But  Cbardull,  mistakmg  the  comnnfli^n- 
ation  of  the  meaning  of  everao  for  tfao  manner  of  pandng  or  resolving  it,  questions  tlic  proprictw 
of  the  term,  and  thinks  it  easier  to  defend  tJie  old  phrase  never  so ;  in  which  he  suppoees  nevet  ipt 
be  an  adverb  of  time,  and  not  to  relate  to  ao,  which  is  an  adverb  of  degree ;  saying,  "  '  Be  it  nevr' 
to  true,*  is  nsolvabb  into,  *B3  it  so  true,  aa  nemr  any  thing  inu.'|    '  I  have  had  n«t«r  so  much 

*  Thia  MKrttm  ot  CfaarehOl'l  la  mj  fbr  from  tht  truth.  I  mi  eonftdant  ttwt  tha  latter  comlrueUon  occnra, 
even  aiDoflic  rspiitAble  tintlKnv,  tan  tiniM  u  often  u  the  Aimer  «ui  bo  fonnd  la  amr  EdkMiIi  tooka— O.  Baowx. 

f  ShMild  not  the  Doetor  havo  mM,  "an  tharo  mora,"  rfnw  "man  (ton  mi<''^raiMt  meda  ba  pbmlt  Bm 
Oba.  lOth  on  Rnla  ITtb. 

t  TUi  dagrra  of  truth  la  InnmadUa,  anil  therefbrB  not  JmOj  ittppatabfe.  Wa  h*vi>  alsaalala  Anwrfeaa 
grammariaawho  glvwariniUuIatarprotalloB:  "'nm^nsavw  jnktirdMM^^  Csiabar.  Jbsn-la 
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troalde  on  tUs  oeounon,*  may  be  nsolTod  into^  *I  Aom  wwr  had  so  much  titnU^  as  on  thia 
oookdoQ :'  while,  '  I  have  bad  ever  so  mocli  bvuUe  on  this  occasioD,  cannot  bo  reeolTcd,  vithont 
nq>pl;iiig  Bwoe  veiy  hanb  and  uDjffccedented  ellipsis  hideod.'' — New  Gram.,  p.  337.  Why  not? 
I  we  DO  oocaeun  atall  for  supposiag  any  ellipos.  Ever  is  here  au  adverb  of  degree,  and  relates 
toao;  or,  if  we  take  everso  as  one  word,  this  too  is  as  adverb  of  degree,  and  relates  to  rrmck : 
because  the  meaning  is — "ev«r«o  much  trouble."  But  the  other  phraseology,  eveo  as  it  stands  in 
Churchill's  exidaaaUms,  is  a  soleasm  still ;  nor  can  any  rosolutioa  which  eupposea  never  to  be 
here  an  odTerb  of  thne^  be  oUierwise.  Wo  cannot  call  tint  agrammattcol  resdution,  whidh  nudces 
a  diflbrentiieoso  from  that  whksh  the  writer  intended:  as,  "A  slave  wonld  not  have  been  admitted 
into  that  eouiety,  had  he  never  bad  sudi  opportanitjca."  This  would  be  CbarcliiU^  inteipretatioiL 
bat  it  is  very  miiike  what  Bentley  says  above.  So,  '  I  have  never  had  to  much  tiouUe,'  uid,  *I 
have  had  everao  much  trouble,'  are  v^  di&brent  asserUona. 

Obs.  24. — On  the  word  nev«r,  Dr.  Johnson  r^artcs  thus :  "  It  seems  in  some  phmsea  to  have 
tlie  sense  of  an  a^edive,  [meaning,]  not  any ;  bat  in  reality  it  is  nol  ewr:  [as,]  'He  answered 
him  to  never  a  woid.'  Katthbw,  xzvii,  14." — Quarto  Did.  This  mode  of  expression  was  for- 
merly very  oommoo,  and  a  contrw:ited  tona  of  it  is  stitt  frequently  heard  amoi^  the  va^ar :  as, 
"Because  he'd  ne'er  an  other  tub."— BtdtT/nu,  p.  102.  Tbatia,  *' Because  he  bad  no  otli'er  tab." 
"Letter  nor  Hne  know  I  never  a  one." — Scotts  Lay  ef  L.  X,p.21.  This  is  what  the  common 
peapie  pronounce  ne'er  a  one,"  and  use  in  stead  of  neither  or  no  one.  In  like  manner  they  con- 
tract ever  a  one  into  "  e'er  a  one ;"  by  which  tiiey  mean  either  or  am/  one.  Tliese  phrases  are  the 
same  that  somebody — (I  bcliero  it  is  Smithy  in  his  Inductive  Grammar — )  has  ignorantly  written 
"ary  one  "  and  "  nary  one,"  calling  them  vulgarisms.*  Under  thia  mode  of  spelling,  the  critic  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  think  the  terms  unauthorized!  In  ^e  compounds  of  whwoer  or  whoe'er, 
tnhkhevor  or  whither,  whatever  or  whai^er,  the  word  etier  or  e'er,  which  fi^merly  stood  separate, 
appears  to  be  on  adjective,  rather  than  an  adT(»b;  tboogh,  bybecraning  part  of  the  pronoun,  it 
las  now  technically  ceased  to  be  eithtv. 

Obs.  26. — The  same  may  be  said  of  soeiwr  or  eoeW,  which  is  caosidorcd  rs  only  a  part  of  on 
otiier  word  oven  when  it  is  written  separately ;  as,  "  On  which  aide  eaeitr  I  cast  niy  eyes."  In 
Mark,  iii,  28th,  whereiwtihsoeotr  is  commonly  printed  as  two  words;  but  Alger,  in  hia  Pronoun- 
dng  Bible,  more  properly  makes  it  one.  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  grammars,  calls  soever  a  word  ;  but, 
fai  his  dictionaries,  he  docs  not  define  it  as  soch.  "  The  word  soever  mfqr  be  interpoaed  between 
the  attrlbuteondttie  name;  '  how  dear  soever  this  idea  of  inflnt^,' — 'how  remote  soevo- it  mi^ 
seem.' — Locke." — WAstei'a  PkUoeoj^ucal  Oram.,  p.  164;  Improved  Gram.,  p.  101.  "SOETSB, 
to  and  ever,  found  in  compounds,  as  in  wAosoetvr,  urAotemw,  vihereaoever.  See  thrae  wordsL"— 
WAster's  Did.,  8vo. 

Obs.  26. — The  word  oJdy,  ^  e^  ondy,  or  oneUke,)  when  it  relates  to  n  noun  or  a  pronoun,  is  a 
definitive  adjective,  meaning  single,  alone,  exclusive  of  oOurs;  aa,  "The  only  man,'^ — "  The  only 
men," — "Man  on/y," — Uononly," — ^' Ho  only," — "They  only."  TiThen  it  relates  to  averbora 
participle,  it  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  and  moans  simply,  aingly^merely,  barely ;  as,  "  We  fancy 
tiiat  we  hate  flatty,  when  we  on^  hate  Uie  manner  of  it." — Art  of  Ilankinii,  p.  3S.  "A  disin- 
terested love  of  one's  counby  can  only  sub^  In  enull  republics." — lb.,  p.  66.  When  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  clause,  it  is  commonly  a  connective  word,  equivalent  to  btU,  or  except  Oial ;  in 
which  senso,  it  roust  b©  called  a  conjunction,  or  at  least  a  conjunctive  adverb,  which  is  nearly  tlio 
same  thing;  aa,  "  Only  they  would  that  we  sliould -remember  tho  poor." — OaL,li,lO.  "For 
these  signs  ore  prepo^on^  only  they  ore  ct  more  constant  uso  than  tho  rest" — WarePt  Gram,, 
p.  129. 

OBa  27. — Among  our  gnunmarions,  the  word  "  only"  often  passes  for  an  adverb^  when  it  is  in 
fitct  an  adjective.  Such  a  mistake  in  this  dnglo  word,  has  led  Churchill  to  say  ctf  the  adverb  in 
general,  "  ICs  place  is  for  tho  most  part  before  adjectives,  after  nouns,  and  after  verba ;"  &c— 
Neto  Gram.,  p.  147.  But,  properly,  the  placing  of  odvcrbs  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  nouns,"  be- 
cause adverbs  do  not  relate  to  nouns.  In  this  author's  eicamplc,  "  His  arm  only  was  bare,"  there 
is  no  adverb ;  and,  where  ho  afterwards  speaks  of  the  latitude  allowable  in  the  placing  of  adverbs, 
alleging,  "It  is  indifferent  whether  we  say,  'He  bared  liis  arm  only;'  or,  ' He  bw^d  on/y  his 
arm,' "  tlio  word  only  is  on  affective,  in  one  instance,  if  not  in  both.   With  this  writer,  and  some 

hm  a  einplulle  ndTerb :  u  If  It  vers  nld,  ao  Jnitlj  oa  tmg  iWMr.  ThoofA  wdl  authorized,  tl  ti  dinpproved 
by  most  RramnwrUnt  of  the  preaent  da^ :  and  the  word  ever  U  uMd  ioiteul  of  nettr." — Feich'a  Comp.  Oram., 

f>.  10T.  Tho  text  here  cited  k  not  necoanrilr  bad  EnKlUih  as  It  ctnndi ;  but.  If  the  comrocnter  hu  not  mistaken 
IH  RieknlnK,  as  well  as  Ita  ooRBtmctlon,  It  onght  oftrt«lnlf  to  be,  "  Thon^  eoerm>  jwrfti/  deaerving  of  It"—"  So 
jvsttii  at  mu  never,"  iaapoaltlve  deKtee  that  la  not  Imafrlnable  i  and  what  la  thia  bat  An  kbanrdltyf 

*  Slnca  thia  remark  waa  written,  1  bare  read  an  otlior  gnu&mar,  (that  of  the  "  Bet.  Charlee  Adanu,"}  in 
which  tkUWhor  Beta  down  amonft  "  tho  more  frequent  imvroprietUt  committed.  In  oonTerBKlon, '  Ary  ani  for 
«[Uer,^H^Mrv  one'  for  n«f(fter."— jirftmM'x  Sjiitem  of  Oram.,  p.  110.    Ell  Gilbert  too  Ih^ts  tho  tame  Ikdo- 
JGoM  Ola  "  Improper  PrenuneiatUmt,"  he  pata  down  "  Jfanf  and  "Arji,"  and  for  "  OemeHonr'  of 
^rt»  ^'nettlM"  miti"  eiaer."—OiUerC»€MedietUatanm.,t.  198.   Bat  these  latter  terms,  ettfter  and 
r,  are  ajilkalila  eolj  to  one    fwo  Magf,  and  ouumt  ba  naad  where  mailt/  s**  qMkan  of:  m, 
Steallns  ber  mmI  with  tnaiQr  vows  fUlb, 
And  nAr  a  true  one."— SAatapenre: 
What  aenae  wonld  there  be  In  cxpoundloK  tht>  to  mean,  "  And  neither  a  tme  one  V    Bo  aome  men  both  write 
and  Interpret  thdr  mother  tonitne  erroneously  (hroui^  ignorance.    But  these  anthora  eitndemn  the  error*  wtatA 
the7  here  lUeelv  rappoee  to  be  common.    What  la  ;et  more  atranpe,  no  le^s  a  erltlo  than  Prof.  WflUam  C. 
Fowler,  has  latdr  ezhtblted.  wilKoui  diiappnbalion,  one  of  these  Utorarj'  blunders,  with  snndrr  looaUsms, 
(often  dMUendlng  to  slang,)  which,  he  a^yn,  are  mentioned  by  "  Ut.  Bartletl,  fai  hta  valuable  dletlnnarr  IDIMm- 
arm  of  AmeHeaniimt."   The  brief  example,  whloh  may  doubUeas  be  underatood  to  speak  Cor  both  phiasas  and 
li>tbaiitbm,tatUe:  ■*  Aat-dtlier."— Jfaaler's  B.  Oriw*.,  8w,  M.  Y.,  IBPO^  ^  M. 
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others,  the  syntax  of  aa  adverb  (xutres  nuUnly  in  the  suggestion,  thal^  "  pmprietf  and  fitn 
depend  on  if'tf  position." — lb.,  p.  147.  lUuatratioii:  "TIids  peo|^  oommoQly  say;  'itm^ipoka 
tiiree  words:'  which  properly  implies,  that  I,  and  no  other  pemm,  qtoke  three  words:  vbea  ii« 
intontioQ  of  tlie  speaker  requires ;  '  I  spoke  only  fhree  words ;  that  is,  «o  more  tham  ftra  mt^' " 
— ib^  p.  337.  Ods  might  just  as  well  say,  "I  epoke  three  weeds  on^."  But  the  itiuaq/Kli^tA 
above  hypercriUoal,  aod  oaatnry  to  that  wbidi  the  autbor  himself  gives  in  bit  Bote  ntitt 
other  example,  thus:  "  Aut  other  sitnatioD  the  adrab  mmM  make  a  difitmm.  'Hea^y 
bared  his  arm would  in^uy,  that  he  did  nothmg  more  than  hare  his  arm.  *  Ottly  he  band  b 
arm;'  must  refer  to  a  precedit^;  partofthesestmuK, staling scmetbiD^  to iriiicfa  the sil</bu^ 
his  arm  was  an  exoeption ;  as,  '  Ho  did  it  in  the  same  manner,  onl^  tm  bared  his  arm.'  IT  edg 
wcro  placed  immediately  t>efore  arm ;  as,  'He  bared  bis  only  arm ;'  it  would  be  an  at^edtre, ltd 
ugnif/,  that  be  bad  but  one  arm." — Ib^  p.  328.  Now  are  not,  "  I  only  tpoke  three  fwrA^"  ud, 
"iieonly  bared  hit  arm,"  anologotis  expreeaiona  ?  Is  not  the  fbrmer  asgoodEn^iriiastlHkneri 
Oaiy,  in  both,  is  most  nataiaUy  conodved  to  beUxig  to  the  verb;  bat  either  may  be  read  is  nib 
a  muiuor  as  to  make  it  an  adjective  beloi^;tng  to  tbe  jmmoun. 

Obs.  28. — The  term  not  but  is  equival«it  to  two  ne^tiree  that  make  an  affinnative;  aa  "Jk^ 
hid  ttiat  it  is  a  wide  place." —  Walker'a  Partidea,  p.  69.  "  .Won  quo  non  latua  locus  sit"— Cb:  A^, 
It,  12.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  ccmwrf  tw<  is  equal  to  masf;  aa,  "  It  is  an  affectico  wliidi 
easauA  btU  be  productive  of  some  distreas." — Slair'a  Bhd,,  p.  461.  It  aeons  queatiooaUe^  wbetfaet 
hvt  is  not  here  an  adverb,  ratho:  than  a  coiyunotion.  However  this  may  be,  by  the  CQMooaij 
(but  &ulty)  omisBion  of  the  native  be£»e  bat,  in  some  other  sentcoces,  tluU  oonjnoctkii  ha 
acAuired  the  adverbial  sense  of  oa^;  and  it  may,  wbon  used  with  that  signification,  be  called  m 
adverb.  Thus,  the  text^  "He  hath  not  glteved  me  buf  in  part,**  (3  Cbr.,  U,  S,)  might  drop  tlie  neg- 
ative not,  and  still  convey  tiie  same  meaning:  "  He  hath  grieved  me  M  in  part;"  L  e!,  "aalyin 
part."  In  the  following  examples,  too,  but  appears  to  be  an  adverb,  like  oriy:  "lluDgs  M 
slightly  connected  should  not  be  crowded  into  one  sentence." — Sfarra^t  Octavo  Omv,  ida 
'^Ibe  aasertion,  however,  serves  InU  to  show  their  igooraoce." — WAtter't  Emana,  pi  ML 
"  Reason  itself  bat  gives  it  edge  and  power." — Poft. 
"  Bom  btii  to  di^  and  reaeoning  but  to  ot." — Id. 

Obs.  29. — In  some  ooostructiKis  of  the  w<ad  bat,  there  is  a  remaricable  amlngnity;  as,  "Tbae 
eamnot  btbat  ons  cwital  musical  pense  in  a  line." — Koumb,  El  cf  Grit,  ii,  92.  "  A  Hae  ihMCi 
&u<  one  cajntal  pause/'— Ajd.  l^usdoes  a  greatciiti^  in  the  same  paragn^ih,  palpably  oontradiit 
himself,  and  not  perceive  iL  Both  expressions  are  equivocal  He  ought  raUwr  to  ban  aid: 
"A  line  admits  no  mora  0uin  one  capital  paus&" — ' '  Tliero  cannot  be  more  Aon  one  c^tsl  tmnical 
pause  in  o  line."  Some  would  say — "  admits  onty  one" — "  there  can  be  otdy  one."  But  h«e, 
too,  is  some  ambiguity ;  because  only  may  relate  either  to  one,  or  to  the  preceding  verb.  Tbe  osb 
of  only  for  but  or  axept  that,  is  not  notic^  bj  our  lexicographers ;  nor  is  it,  in  my  <^«noa,  a  [inK- 
tice  much  to  be  commended,  though  often  adopted  by  men  that  pretend  to  write  grammaticafly: 
as,  "  Intem^Uve  pronouns  ore  the  some  as  r^itivt,  ONLT  their  antecedents  cannot  be  detoviiied 
till  the  answer  is  trfven  to  Ae^tiastiott." — Oomiy'a  Oraa^,-p.  16.  "  A  cti|ditbaag  Is  alw^ilov; 
as,  Awam,  Ccuar,  Ac  Ohlt  prat  in  compoB&ion  bc&io  8  Towel  b  commonly  AatC—Aiaait 
Gram.,  p.  254;  OmOd'a,  246. 

Obs.  30. — It  is  said  by  some  gratamariana,  that  "The  adverb  iAere  is  often  used  aa  an  oplttut, 
or  aa  a  word  that  adds  nothing  to  the  senao;  in  wnid)  case,  it  precedes  the  verb  and  the  nomiu- 
tive ;  as,  '  TTiare  is  a  person  at  the  door.' " — Mtrroj/'a  Gram.,  p.  197 ;  Ingeraoffa,  206 ;  Grtnki^i. 
33 ;  Nimiis  Paraer,  p.  63,  It  is  tru^  that  in  our  language  the  w«»d  there  is  thus  used  i(tiQlo■^ 
ically,  as  on  introductory  term,  when  we  tdl  what  is  taidng,  or  has  taken,  jikux;  bat  idll  it  ii  > 
regular  adverb  of  place,  and  relates  to  tiie  verb  agreeably  to  the  common  rule  Ibr  adrcrta.  Ii 
some  instances  it  is  even  repeated  in  the  same  sentence,  because^  in  its  introductory  aense,  it  ii 
always  unemphaticol ;  as,  "  Because  there  was  pasture  then  fbr  their  flodta." — 1  (Aron,  tv,  41. 
"If  there  be  iudistinctnoss  or  disorder  then,  we  can  have  no  success." — Slair'a  lAeL,  pL  ITL 
"  Hiere,  there  are  schools  adapted  to  every  age." —  WootSmdge,  LO.  Com.,  pi  78.  Tbe  import  <i 
the  word  is  more  definite^  when  emphasis  is  laid  upcm  it ;  but  this  is  no  good  reason  for  nyii>& 
with  Dr.  Webster,  that  it  is  "without  signification,  when  it  is  without  emphasis;  or,  with  I^- 
Friostley,  that  it  "seems  to  have  no  meanii^  whatever,  exoeptit  be  thoi^t  to  give  a  mU  de- 
gree of  emphasis." — Rudimeala  irfS.  QraoL,  p.  136. 

Obs.  31.— The  noun  pjoce  itadfisjustas  loose  and  vaiiaUe  in  its  meaning  as  tbe  advHt  ftn 
Forexample;  "  7%«r«  is  never  anj  difierenoe;"  le.,  "No  difTerence  ever  takes  place."  Sbtilve 
say  that  "place,"  in  this  sense,  is  not  a  noun  of  place?  To  take  place,  is,  to  occur  sotig|*tn.  or 
anywhere :  and  tke  unemphatic  word  there  is  but  as  Indefinite  in  respect  to  place,  t^j^^tOet 
adverbs  of  place,  or  as  tbe  noun  itselC  8.  B.  Qoodenowaooounts  it  a  ^reaf  error,  to^iBHtk*]L 
is  an  advert)  of  plao^  when  it  is  thus  indefinite;  and  bedKioaes  tocall  it  an  "mi^Hiteprawtmm 
aa,  "'Wbotiaamfeere?'— 'TWalsnopeaoe.*— ''WhatneedwaaMflnofltr"  SeeLuafif^ 

L3  and  pi  11.  In  treating  of  tbe  various  cIbbowi  of  adveibi,  I  have  admitted  and  rimra.  tli^ 
«,  there,  and  where,  have  sometimes  the  nature  <^  proaMins,  eapecially  Id  sodi  compoonds  aS 
hereof,  (hereof,  v^tereof;  but,  in  this  instance,  I  see  not  w)»t  advantage  tbera  it  in  calliDg  Oif* 
a  "  pronoun :"  we  have  just  as  much  reason  to  call  here  and  vihere  pnmouos — and  that,  perii^ 
on  all  occaaons.  Barnard  says,  "  In  the  sentence,  '  TAere  is  one  gto^  of  the  sun,'  Jtc,  tbe  adictb 
there  qualifies  the  verb  ia,  and  seems  to  have  tbe  fince  of  an  affimurtlon,  like  Iriily." — 'lan.'y'Ka' 
Oram.,  p.  234.  Butanadverbofthelatter  kind  may  be  used  with  tlw  word  lA«r^  ndlperttin 
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so  paiticdarrimllari^  between  tiiem:  "FsrOvflmiB  anwardtbrtberigJitaoDL''--Aal,lTii], 
11.  "IVv^lAmiBaglnTortheiun." 

Obs.  33.— TliOTO  is  a  vulgar  error  of  uibatftutrnfi;  the  odverb  moti  tor  abnott,  as  In  tbe  phraBee^ 
"niMlaf^" — "mottanyuhere," — "mott  aery  day," — which  we  sometimee  hear  for  "afauiri  aU," 
— "aimott  anytohen," — "  aimoat  every  day"  Tlie  fault  is  gnwa,  and  chieflj  colloquial,  but  it  is 
Eometiines  met  with  in  books;  as,  "But  thinkiug  lie  had  replied  moei  too  nablj,  be  nld,  *I 
woat  answer  your  qaeitinL'"—W'a|}a<({^«  Eieiory  nffhatdi,  Vol.  i,  pi  207. 

NOTES  TO  RULE  XXL 

XoTB  L — Adverbs  must  be  placed  in  that  position  which  will  render  the  sentence 
tbo  most  perspicuous  and  agreeable.  Example  of  error :  "  We  are  in  no  hazard  of 
mistakiog  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every  word  which  he  uses  be  not  predte 
and  exact" — Blair's  Rket^  p.  95 ;  JamUton\  66.  Murray  says, — "  thoogh  every 
word  which  he  nsea  w  not  precise  and  exact." — Octavo  Gram^  ip.  802.  wtter: — 
"though  not  every  teord  which  he  uses,  tsprwiee  and  exftct** 

NoTB  n. — Adverbs  should  not  be  needlessly  used  for  adjectives;  nor  should  they 
be  employed  when  quality  is  to  be  expressed,  and  not  manner :  as,  "  That  the  now 
copies  of  the  original  text  are  entire. — S.  FUher.  Say,  "  the  present  copies,"  or, 
''toe  exitttnff  copies."  "The  arrows  of  oalnrany  fall  Aarm^M/y  at  tlie  feet  of  virtue.** 
—Murrains  Key,  p.  167  ;  Merekmft  Oram^  186 ;  IngertolVe,  10 ;  KirkhanCs,  24. 
Say,  "fidl  Aortn^f/*  as  in  this  example :  "The  impendiiig  black  cloud,  which  is 
T^rded  with  so  much  dread,  may  pass  by  haimleu. — Murret^t  Key,  8v-o,  p.  262. 

Note  III. — ^With  a  verb  of  motion,  most  grammarians  prefer  hither,  tkitker,  and 
vhither,  to  here,  there,  and  where,  which  are  m  common  use,  and  perhaps  allowable, 
thot^  not  so  good ;  as,  "  Come  hither,  Charles," — or,  "  Come  here." 

NoTB  IV. — "  To  the  adverbs  hence,  thence,  and  wheTiee,  the  preposition  from  is 
frequently  (though  not  with  strict  propriety)  prefixed;  8S,/rom  henee,/rom  whence." 
— See  W.  Alienee  6'ram.,  p.  174.  Some  critics,  however,  think  this  constmction 
allowahle,  notwithstanding  the  former  word  is  implied  in  the  latter.  See  Priestley^t 
Gram^  p.  134 ;  and  X.  Murrains,  p,  198.  It  is  seldom  elegant  to  use  any  word 
needlesaly. 

SToTE  V. — The  adverb  how  should  nc(t  bo  used  before  the  conjunction  that,  nor  in 
si£ad  <^  it ;  as,  **  He  said  how  he  would  go." — "  Ye  see  how  that  not  many  wise 
men  are  called."  Eqtnnge  Aow.  This  is  a  vulgar  error.  Somewhat  similnr  is  the 
lue  of  how  for  Utt  or  that  not ;  as,  "  Be  cautious  how  yon  offend  him,  i.  e.,  that  you 
(fofloto^d  him."— TT.  Allen's  Gram.,  p.  175. 

!!fon  VL — The  adverb  wA«n,  while,  or  where,  is  not  fit  to  follow  the  verb  i«  in  a 
definition,  or  to  introduce  a  clause  taken  substantively ;  because  it  expresses  identity, 
not  of  being,  but  of  time  or  place:  as,  Concord,  is  when  one  word  agrees  with  an- 
other in  some  accidents." — Adam^t  Oram.,  p.  161 ;  Gould's,  156.  Say,  "  Concord 
U  the  agreement  of  one  word  with  an  other  in  some  accident  or  accidents," 

Non  Vn. — ^The  adverb  no  should  not  be  used  with  refereuce  to  a  verb  or  a  parti- 
fiple.  Such  expressions  as,  " Tell  me  whether  you  will  ffo  or  no"  are  therefore  im- 
proper :  no  should  be  not ;  because  the  verb  go  is  understood  after  it.  The  meaning 
is,  "Tell  me  whether  you  will  go  or  vnll  not  go but  nobody  would  think  of  say- 
ing, "  MTiether  you  will  go  co-  no  goP 

Note  YIII; — A  nc^ion,  in  English,  admits  but  one  nc^pitive  word  ;  because  two 

r res  in  the  same  clause,  usuafly  contradict  each  other,  and  make  the  meaning 
itive.  Ilie  following  example  is  therefore  ungraramatical :  "For  my  part,  I 
love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not^-^Bmaities  of  ShaJcqieare,  p.  1 6.  Expunge  the  last 
M^j|to»e  change  nor  to  and. 

fSuR  IX.^ — The  words  ever  and  never  should  be  carefully  distinguished  according 
to  their  sense,  and  not  confounded  with  each  other  in  their  application.  Example : 
"The  Lord  reigneth,  be  the  earth  never  so  unquiet." — Experience  of  St.  Paul,  p. 
195,  Here,  I  suppose,  the  sense  to  require  everso,  an  adverb  of  degree :  **  Be  the 
earth  everso  nnquiet,"    That  is, — ^"  unquiet  in  whatever  degree." 

NoTi  X. — Adverbs  that  end  in  ly,  are  in  geneml  preferable  to  those  forms  which, 
for  want  of  this  distinction,  may  seem  like  a^iectives  misapplied.  Example :  "  There 
wonU  be  mtree  say  sncfa  thing  m  nature  as  a  fobo."— .Wuon.  Better  :■— "  scarcely," 
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[FABT  IIL 


IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 


FALSE  SYSTTAX  UNDER  RULE  XXI. 
ExiupLEs  uxDKt  Nors  L— Tas  Puaita  of  ADTEBsa 


-'AH  that  is  &voured  by  good  ose,  is  aot  proper  to  be  retained."— iAimqr'«  Gram.,  ii,  p.  29C 
[FontULx.— Not  proper,  brcKuw  tho  ulrvrb  nof  !■  not  pat  la  the  moat  niMte  ptaea.   Bat,  ftcoonUng  lo  Nota 
1st  wuXer  Kule  'ilct,  "  Adverbs  murt  be  plM«d  In  that  paiMon  wUeh  win  render  the  eenteooe  the  most  periplc- 
vona  and  BgreeAble."    TIm  MDteoM  vlll  Ultnprwred  Dr  plMtivnotlwfora  oU;  Otns,  ^'JIMalluatiinTtnnd 
bj  Rood  uae,  is  proper  to  be  retained."j 

"  Every  thing  Ikvourod  bjr  good  use,  [is]  not  on  that  accoont  wortfay  to  be  rataioed." — Ii.,  1, 
369 ;  Cait^pbtffa  Rha.,  p.  179.  *■  Moat  men  dream,  but  all  do  nof'—Beatti^a  Moral  Science,  i,  72. 
"By  haity  compositioD,  we  shall  acquire  certainly  a  very  bod  style." — Bkiir't  lihet,  p.  191. 
"The  oompaiiaons  are  short,  touching  on  one  point  only  oT roscmblaaco." — lb.,  p.  416.  "  llaving 
had  once  some  considerable  object  set  befbro  ua." — lb.,  p.  llfi.  "Tbo  positiTe  seems  improperly 
to  be  called  a  degree." — Adam!a  Gram.,  p.  69 ;  Gculd't,  68.  "  In  some  phrases  tho  gonitivo  is 
only  used." — Adam,  159 ;  Gould,  161.  "  Tliia  blunder  is  said  actually  to  have  occurred." — 
Smith's  IndtKtive  Gram,,  p.  6.  "  But  orcry  nun  U  iiot  called  Jaouis,  nor  every  woman  Uai}*." — 
BaehancM^a  Oram.,  p.  IS.  "  Crotcbeta  aro  employed  for  tlie  same  purpose  nearly  as  the  poron- 
tbcai*." — ChwrdtiiSa  Grani^  p.  167.  "  Thcro  ia  still  a  greater  iinpropnety  in  a  double  compora- 
tiTc" — Priettlei/'a  Gram.,  p.  78.  "  Wo  have  often  occasion  to  speak  of  time." — Lowtii't  Oram., 
p.  39.  "The  following  sentence  cannot  bo  possibly  undoratood." — lb.,  p.  104.  "Tho  words 
mu3t  ho  generally  separated  from  tho  context" — Camly'a  Gram.,  p.  155.  "Wordii  ending  in 
ator  hare  the  accent  generally  on  the  penulcimato." — Sfurray't  Gram.,  i,  239.  "Tlio  learned 
languages,  with  rrapect  to  voices,  moods,  and  tonse^  arc,  in  general,  dilTerently  constructed  Irom 
tho  English  tooguo." — lb.,  i,  101.  "  Adverbe  seem  origin^y  to  havo  been  cmtrivod  to  express 
craupendioudy  in  <Mie  word,  what  must  otherwise  bavo  required  two  or  mam." — Jb^  i,  114. 
"  But  it  H  only  so,  when  iho  expression  can  be  converted  into  tho  rogular  form  tiie  possessiTO 
case." — Jb.,  i,  174.  "  Enter,  (says  he)  boldly,  far  hero  too  there  aro  goda."— ifmrt^'s  Uvrmea,  p. 
8.  "  For  none  worfc  for  ever  so  littlo  a  pittanco  that  somo  cannot  be  found  to  work  for  los-"." — 
Sedgwidc'a  Economy,  p.  190.  "  For  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much  again." — 
Lvke,  vi,  34.  "  Tliey  must !»  viewed  exactly  in  tho  same  light." — Murray's  Gram.,  ii,  2 1.  "If 
he  does  but  ^Malc  to  display  bis  abilities,  ho  is  unworthy  of  attention." — ib..  Key,  ii,  207. 


"UotioQ  upwards  is  commonly  more  agreeable  titan  motion  downwards." — BUur'a  ItheL,  p.  4S. 
**  There  aro  but  two  ways  possibly     justilication  'Ix-foro  God." — Dr.  Cox,  an  Quukeriam,  p.  413. 

This  construction  sounds  rather  harshly." — Murray'a  Gram,  1, 194;  htgeradSa,  199.  "Aclear 
oonooption  in  tlie  mind  (rf*  the  learns,  of  regularly  and  weU-fininod  letters." — Com.  School  Journal, 
i,  06.  "  lie  wag  a  great  hearer  of  •  *  '  *  Attains,  Sotion,  Papirius,  FaWanus,  of  whom  ho 
makes  often  mention." — S-ineca'a  Moraia,  p.  1 1.  "  It  is  only  tho  Often  doing  of  a  tlung  that  makes 
it  a  Custom." — Diviiui  Rijht  of  Tythfea,  p.  72.  "  Bocauso  W.  It  takes  oft  occasion  to  tnsiniiato  his 
jealotisios  of  persons  and  tilings. — Harda'/a  Worka,  i,  570.  "  Yet  often  touching  will  wear 
gold." — BsanlUi  of  Shak.,  p.  1 8.  "  Uneducated  persona  frequently  uso  an  adjective,  when  they 
ought  to  uae  an  adverb:  as.  The  country  looks  beautiful;'  insteatl  of  beatUifuUy." — Backe'a  Grajn., 
Pl  84.  "  Hie  a^jecUve  is  put  idMolutelyf  or  without  its  substantive."— Gram.,  p.  57.  "  A 
noun  or  proooon  in  the  aeoood  person,  may  be  put  absolntely  in  tlie  nominative  caao." — Barrison'a 
Oram.,  p.  45.  ''A  noun  or  pronoun,  when  put  abeoluteiy  with  a  participle,"  Ac. — lb.,  p.  4L; 
Jordan's  Oram.,  103.  "A  verb  in  tho  InflnitiTe  mood  absolute,  stands  indopondcntly  of  tho  rev 
ntuning  part  of  the  sentence." —  WiSmr  and  IMing^mCit  Gram.,  p.  24.  "  At  my  return  lately 
into  E^land,  I  met  a  book  intituled,  '  Tho  Iron  Ago.'  "—Oowky'a  jh'^ace,p.  v.  "  But  ho  can 
discover  no  better  foundation  for  any  of  them,  than  the  practice  mecdy  of  Qomor  and  ViigiL" — 
Kiunet,  EL  ef  Criticism,  Introd.,  p.  zxv. 


"  It  is  reported  that  the  govemour  will  como  horo  to-morrow," — Kirkham'a  Oram.,  p.  196. 
"  It  has  been  reported  that  the  govemour  will  come  here  to-morrow." — Jb.,  Key,  p.  227.  "  To 
catch  a  proqteet  ot  that  lonly  land  where  his  steps  are  teni^ng." — JUaAtriR'f  Sermons,  u.  244. 
"  Plautus  makes  one  of  his  characters  ask  another  where  he  is  going  witli  that  Vulcan  Mot  up 
Inahom;  that  is,  with  a  lanthom  in  his  band."— Adains'5  AAet  ii,  331.  "  When  we  kft  Cam- 
bridge, we  intended  to  return  there  in  a  fbw  days." — Anoi^m.  "  Duncan  comes  hero  to-night." 
—Siak.,  MatMh.    "They  talked  of  retundng  here  last  week."— M.  Put/uah"*  Oram.^  p.  116. 


"From  hanoe  be  oondodea  that  do  infereooe  can  be  drawn  &om  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that 
a  ooiuMtrftlm  has  a  higher  autixHi^  than  a  law  or  statute." —  WAater'a  Eiaays,  p.  67.  "  From 
idMoce  we  mtj  likewise  date  the  period  of  this  event" — Murray's  Key,  ii,  p.  202.  "  From 
henoa  it  beoomes  evident,  that  L.UiaL'A.OE,  taken  in  tho  most  comprehensive  view,  implies  oNt^ 
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Sounds,  having  certain  ICeamngs." — Barries  Hermes,  p.  316.  "  They  retomett  to  the  dty  fWm 
wheDce  they  camo  tyot." — Ala.  Mtirray's  Gram^  -p.  135.  "Req>ectiDK  eUipaoB,  some  gram- 
marians diQ'er  etraogely  in  th&r  ideas;  and  from  tbeaoe  has  arisen  a  very  Thimaical  divera^  is 
their  systems  of  grammar." — Attthor.  "  What  ant  I  and  flam  irbence  T  L  e.  what  am  I,  andfnHn 
whoice  am  IT'  ■Jawloa's  Oram.,  p.  171. 

UnsB  NoTB  Y. — The  Abtkrb  HOW. 
**It  is  itrsDgi  haw  a  writw,  ao  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  Btumbled  on  so  improper 
an  applicatioa  of  tiiis  partuJa"— Nut,  p.  112.  "Ye  know  how  that  a  good  while  ago 
God  made  dioioe  amcMigas^''  Ac. — Acta,  xv,  7,  "Let  us  take  care  how  wesin;  i.  a  (ftal  we  dp 
not  un."— i¥»BSiby'«  Gram.,  p.  136.  "  We  see  by  these  instances,  how  propositionB  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  coDuect  tiioso  words,  which  in  their  wgniflcation  are  not  naturally  connected," — 
Mitrray'a  Gram.,  p.  118.  "  Know  yo  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Cliri?t  is  in  you,  ei- 
cept  ye  be  refoobates?" — 2  Oor^  xiiif  6.  "niatthoa  mayest  know  how  that  tho  earth  is  the 
hatAV—SaoiL,  ix,  S9. 

ITndkb  Notb  VL— when,  WHILE,  ob  WHERE. 

"EUipris  is  when  onoor  m<»e  words  are  wanting,  to  complete  the  bcdsg." — Adam^a  Gram.,  p. 
235;  GotiitTs,  p.  229 ;  &  ^  iVaft's  Grede  Gram.,  184.  "Pleonasm  la  when  a  word  more  is  added 
than  is  abst^tely  necessary  to  exiwess  the  sense." — Same  works.  "  Hystdron  protSnm  is  when 
that  is  put  in  the  fbmwr  part  of  the  sentence,  whidi,  acctffding  to  the  sense,  should  be  in  the  la^ 
ter." — Adam,  p.  237;  GouJdt  230.  "Hysteron  proteroo,  n.  A  rhetorical  figure  when  that  is 
Raid  last  whidi  was  done  first" — WcMct^a  Diet  "  A  Barbarism  is  when  a  foreign  or  strange 
word  is  made  use  o£" — Adam's  Gram.,  p.  242 ;  Got^s,  234.  "  A  Solecism  is  when  the  rules  of 
Syntax  are  tranm^essed." — lidem,  t&.  "  An  Idiotism  is  when  the  manner  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  coie  language  is  used  in  another." — lid.,  ib.  "  Tautology  is  when  we  ^ther  uscleioly  re- 
peat the  same  words,  or  repeat  the  samo  sense  in  diflbrent  words." — Adam,  p.  243 ;  Gould,  238. 
"  Bombast  is  when  Ugh  sounding  words  are  used  withont  meankig^  or  upon  a  trifling  occasion." 
— iidL,  ib.  **  Annihilwlogy  is  when,  by  tho  ambiguity  of  the  oonstniction,  the  meaning  may  be 
taken  in  two  diOerenS  senses."— ib.  "  Irony  is  when  one  means  the  contrary  of  what  is 
said." — Adam,  p.  247  ;  Gould,  237.  "  Tho  Feriphraa^  or  Circumlocution,  is  when  several  wcods 
are  employed  to  express  what  might  be  expressed  in  fewer." — lid.,  ib.  "  Hyperbole  is  when  a 
thing  is  magnified  above  tho  truth." — Adam,  p.  249;  Gould,  240.  "PeraoniBcation  is  when  we 
ascribe  life,  senUmenta,  or  acUm^  to  inanimate  boings,  or  to  abstract  quahties." — lid.,  "  Apos- 
trt^be,  or  Address,  is  when  the  speaker  breaks  off  from  tho  series  of  liis  discourse,  and  addresses 
hunself  to  some  person  present  or  abeent,  living  or  dead,  or  to  inanimate  nature,  as  if  endowed 
with  sense  and  reason."— .Rd,  ib.  "  A  Simile  or  Comparison  is  when  the  resembluico  between 
two  objects,  whether  recti  or  imaginary,  is  expressed  in  form," — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  223. 
"  Simile,  or  Comparison,  is  when  one  thing  is  illustrated  or  heightened  by  comparing  it  to  another." 
— Adam's  Oram.,  p.  250 ;  Gould's,  240.  "  Antithesis,  or  Opposition,  is  when  things  contrary  or 
diflbrent  are  conbasted,  to  make  them  appear  in  the  more  striking  light." — lid.,  ib.  "  Description, 
or  Imagery,  [is]  when  any  thing  is  painted  in  a  lively  manner,  as  if  done  before  our  eyes," — 
Adam's  Gram,,  p.  'J60.  "  Emj^iasis  is  when  a  particular  stress  is  laid  on  some  word  in  a  sen- 
tcnca" — Ib.  "  Epanorthoeifl,  or  OoiToclion,  is  when  the  Qjesker  eitho-  recalls  or  corrects  what 
he  had  last  said." — Jb. .  "  FaralqMds,  or  OmisBton,  is  when  one  pretends  to  omit  pass  by,  what 
ho  at  the  sune  time  declares," — Ib.  "  Incrementum,  or  Climax  in  sense,  is  when  one  member 
rises  above  another  to  the  highest" — Ib.,  p,  261.  "  A  Metonymy  is  where  the  cause  is  put  for 
tho  effect,  or  tho  eOect  for  tho  cause ;  tho  container  for  the  tldng  contained ;  or  the  sign  for  the 
tiling  signified," — Kirkham's  Oram.,  p.  223.  "  Agreement  is  when  one  word  is  like  another  in 
number,  case,  gender,  or  person." — Praats  Gram.,  p.  43;  Oreenkafs,  32.  "Government  is  when 
one  word  causes  another  to  be  in  some  partkndar  number,  peraon,  or  esae."— ITefirin^f  Imp. 
Oram.,  -p.  69 ;  Gregidea/s,  32 ;  FrosCs,  43.,  *'  Fusion  is  while  some  solid  substance  is  oonvertcd 
into  a  fiuid  by  heat"— fi.  "A  Proper  Diphthong  is  where  both  the  Vowels  are  sounded  to- 
gether; as,  ot  in  Voice,  ou  in  House." — FHsher's  Gram.,  p,  10.  "An  IimiToper  Diphtbtmg  is 
where  the  Soond  of  but  one  of  the  two  Vowels  is  heard;  as  e  inPeo^^Ie." — iL,  p.  II. 

Under  Note  VII.— The  Abvehb  NO  for  NOT. 
"  An  adverb  is  joined  to  n  verb  to  show  how,  or  whether  or  no,  or  when,  or  where  one  is,  does, 
or  suffers." — Budxmaa's  Syntax,  p.  62.    "  We  must  bo  immortal,  whether  we  will  or  no."— 
Jfiiterti^«  Sermons,  p.  33.    "  He  cares  not  whether  the  world  was  made  for  CiEsar  or  no." — 
Amitrican  Quarterly  Reviea.    "  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  oat  or  no."— <£yfOTi'«  Letitrs. 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  or  no,  is  not  the  thing." — Butter's  Analogy,  p.  84.  "  Whether  or  no 
ho  makes  use  of  the  means  commanded  by  God." — ^76.,  p.  164.  "Whether  it  pleases  the  world 
or  no,  the  care  is  taken." — L'Estraitge's  Smeea,  p.  6.  "  How  comos  this  to  be  never  heard  oi;  nor 
in  the  least  questioned,  whether  the  Law  was  undoubtedly  of  Moses's  writing  or  no?" — £p.  Jbm- 
Itfw'«  Evidences,  p.  44.  "  Whether  ho  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not" — Mm,  ix,  26.  "Can  I 
nuke  men  live,  whether  tlicy  will  or  no?" — Shak. 

"  Can  hearts,  not  Irco,  bo  try'd  wbother  they  servo 
WiUing  or  no,  wbo  will  but  what  they  must?"— ifltton,  P.  L. 
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TThdkb  Nora  "VUL— Of  Dooblb  Negatitxs. 

"We  need  not,  nor  do  not,  oonflne  tiie  purpoeea  of  God."— BeBUey.  "  I  cannot  by  no  means 
allow  him  that" — Idem.  "  We  must  try  whetbo'  or  no  we  cannot  increaae  tbe  Attention  by  the 
Help  of  the  Senses." — BrigManda  Oram.,  p.  263.  "  There  ia  notliLi^  more  Rdmireble  nor  more 
nsefbL" — Home  Ibolce,  Vol  i,  p.  20.  "  And  what  in  do  time  to  come  he  can  never  be  said  to 
have  done,  he  can  never  be  auppoaed  to  da" — JiAnmmtt  Gram,  Com.,  p.  346.  "No  akill  could 
obviatBi  nor  no  remedy  di^d,  the  tenU>le  b>SBeAm."~~QoUamiA'8  Qneee,  i,  IK  "Prudery 
cannot  be  an  huUoatfon  nritiier  of  ndm  nor  of  tastei." — ^mnshem,  m  BdHeaUim,  p.  SI.  "Bi^ 
that  scripture,  nor  no  other,  Bpeaki  not  of  Imperfect  faith." — Barclay'a  Works,  i,  173.  "But  this 
flcripturo,  nor  none  other,  proves  not  that  fiuth  was  or  is  always  accompanied  with  doubting." — 
Ibid.  "  The  light  of  ObriBtia  not  nor  cannot  be  daricneaa."— 7b.,  p.  262.  "  Doth  not  tbe  Scrip- 
ture, which  cannot  lie,  give  none  of  the  saints  this  testimony?" — Ih.,  jl  379.  "  Which  do  not 
continue,  nor  are  not  binding," — Jb.,  Vol  iii,  p.  79.  "It  not  being  peroeived  directly  no  mm 
ib&a  tbe  air."— CbmpMr«  SheL,  p.  331.  *'  Let'e  be  no  8b^  nor  no  stocky  I  pray."— iShoftL, 
jSShrew.  "  Where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  s^le."— Aofr's  Rhet,  p.  116. 
"There  oao  bo  no  rates  laid  down,  nor  no  manner  recommended." — Sherukmi'i  LecL,  p.  163. 

"Batet.  •Hebathnottoldhistbougbttothelringr 
K.  Hairy.  'No;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  sboold."'— £Aafc 

Unin  Xon  IX-— EVER  ahd  NEVER. 
"Tbe  prayer  of  Christ  is  more  than  safflcient  both  to  strengtheo  as,  be  we  nerer  so  weak; 
and  to  orerwrow  all  adversary  power,  be  it  never  so  strong." — Hooker.  "He  is  like  to  have  no 
riiare  In  il^  or  to  be  ever  the  better  fi>r  it" — Laa  and  Oraee,  p.  23.  "  In  some  parts  of  Chili,  it 
seldom  or  ever  rahia." — WiOeiWa  Otog.  "If  Pompey  shall  but  never  so  little  seem  to  like  it" 
—  Walker'g  Partideay  p.  3^.  "Latin:  '  Si  Pompeios  jKutftm  modo  oetenderit  abi  placere.'  Ok. 
1,6."— 76.  "Thou^nevwsadiapowerof  dogs  and  hunters  porsuebim." — W(iOc&;&t.  "Latin: 
*  QaamlS/^  nugoft  canum  et  venantiam  urgente  vi.'  FUn.  L  18,  a  16." — lb.  "nwNi^  you  be 
never  so  ezo^W."— WaOw,  <b.  "Latin:  '  QtuuUmtvia  Uoet  ensallas.'  (Xe.  da  Amic"—Jb. 
"If  you  do  amiss  never  so  Uttle."— TTatttfr,  "latw:  'Bi  ianiObm  peocism.'  PlmU.  Sad. 
4,  t"—Ib.  "If  we  oast  our  eyes  never  so  litOo  down."— Walker,  ib.  "Latin:  *a  tanttOum 
ooulos  dejeoerlmua.'  Oic  7.  Ver." — lb.  "A  wise  man  soometh  nothing,  be  it  never  so  small  or 
homely." — Book  of  UtangMs,  p.  37.  "  Because  they  have  seldom  or  ever  an  opporbmity  of  learn* 
ing  them  at  all." — Cktrkaon'a  Fria^-Esaa^,  p.  170.  "We  seldoni  or  over  see  those  finsaken  who 
tntrt  In  Qoi."—JtUritHy. 

"  Where^  playing  with  him  at  bo-peep, 
He  solved  all  problems,  ne'er  so  deep." — Biul&raa. 

TTiTDBB  NoTB  X. — Of  thb  Foru  or  Adtibbs. 
"  One  can  scarce  think  that  Pope  was  cf^wblo  of  epic  or  tragic  poetiy;  bat  witiiin  a  certain 
Imdted  regpoa,  be  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet" — BUnr'a  BheL,  p.  403.  "1^  who  now  read, 
have  near  finished  this  chapter."— £!inii'«  Hermea,  p.  62.  "And  yet,  to  refine  onr  taste  with 
re^Mct  to  beauties  of  art  or  of  nature,  ie  scarce  endeavoured  in  any  seminary  of  learning." — 
Kemea,  EL  of  OriL,  Vol  i,  p.  viii.  "By  the  Numbers  being  confiiimded,  and  the  Foeaeeaives 
wrong  ^plied,  the  Pasai^  is  neiUier  E^ish  nor  Qrammar." — Buehaaatia  Syntax,  p.  123.  "The 
letter  G  is  wrong  named jee." —Oretghtoafa  Did.,  p.  viil  "Last;  Remember  that  in  science,  as  in 
morals,  authority  cannot  make  right,  what,  in  ItseU;  Is  wrong." — 0.  B.  Peiree'a  OraitL,  p.  194. 
"They  regulate  our  taste  even  where  we  are  scarce  sensible  of  them."— jEam<«,  EL  of  OriL,  ii, 
96.  "Slow  action,  ka  example,  is  imitated  by  words  pit«iounced  slow." — lb.,  ii,  267.  "Sure,  if 
it  be  to  pn^t  withal,  it  must  be  in  order  to  8aT&"— Jwrcbv's  Worka,  \  366.  "  Whkh  ii  scam 
posrible  at  but"— £tA«ri&M's  SoeaOon,  p.  67.  "Our  wealth  being  near  flsiahed."— Haxbu: 
PriegOey'a  Oram.,  p.  80. 


CHAPTER  IX.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

The  syntax  of  Conjunctions  consists,  not  (as  L.  Murray  and  others 
erroneously  teach,)  in  "  their  power  of  determining  the  mood  of  verbs/\. 
or  the  "  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns/'  but  in  the  simple  feet,  that  they 
link  together  such  and  such  terms,  and  thus  "  mark  the  connexions  of 
human  thought." — Seattie. 

BULE  XXII.— CONJUNCTIONS. 
Conjunctions  connect  words,  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences :  as,  "  Let 
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there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  mo  €md  the^  and  between  my 
berdmen  and  thy  herdmen ;  /or  we  are  brethren." — €hn.,  xiii,  8. 
"Ah  t  if  she  lend  not  arms  as  tpeU  as  rules, 
What  can  ehe  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools  ?" — Fope, 

GzOBPTIOIf  PtBBT. 

The  coii)miction  ihat  wHnetimes  serres  merdy  to  introdaoe  a  sentetioe  which  ia  mado  the  sub* 
Jeet  or  the  object     a  finite  verb  ;*  as,  "  That  mind  is  not  matter,  is  certain." 

"  Thai  jaa  iiave  wronged  me,  doth  appear  in  this." — Shak. 
"  That  time  is  niiie^  0  Mead  I  to  thee,  I  awe."—Tomg. 

BxCBPnON  ^OOHD. 

When  two  coirespooding  coi^tmctions  occur,  in  their  usual  order,  the  fonoer  should  generally 
be  parsed  as  referring  to  the  latter,  which  is  more  pn^ierly  the  connecting  word;  as,  "NaUur 
nm  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared."— ^et^  xxra,  30.  "  TTAeOer  tiiat  eridenoe  baa  bera 
dffivded  [or  Dot,  j  is  a  mattsr  of  inveadgBtioii.*'— JEMA'«  Evideneee,  p.  18. 

SxaspnoH  Third. 

E^ter,  ccsrespnidiiig  to  or,  and  wiOur,  corresponding  to  nor  or  not!,  aro  scmetimes  tnnspoaed, 
Mas  to  repeat  the  di^uncticsi  <ff  negation  at  the  end  of  the  sentence;  as,  "Wbere  then  was 
their  cqndQr  (^standing,  or  his  eOfterl"— AirelEiv*»  Worhs,  ill,  369.  "It  is  not  dangerous 
Re»tA«r."— AMv&i^  on  MsL,  p.  136.    "He  ia  very  taU,  but  tiot  txw  taU  mtUker.^—SpeeL. 

416. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  XXH. 

Obs.  1. — CoqjtiiictioDa  that  connect  particolar  wtrdt,  generally  join  similar  parts  of  speech  in 
a  common  dependence  on  some  other  term.  Hence,  if  the  words  connected  be  such  as  bare  caaea, 
tilqr  vQl  (^ooorae  beintbe  aamecase;  as,  "Formtfand  Oes." — MoiL,  xrii,  27.  "Honour  thy 
^^bOer  and  thy  moQury — lb.,  xvui,  19.  Here  the  latter  noon  or  pronoun  is  connect  and  to 
the  lismer,  and  governed  by  the  same  prepodtion  or  verb.  Conjunctions  themselTes  have  no 
govemmeDt,  unless  the  questionable  phrase  "  fton  toAom"  may  be  reckoned  on  exception.  See 
Obs.  11th  bebw,  and  others  that  follow  it 

Ob&  2. — Those  coi^junctions  which  connect  aeateneea  or  <iMua,  commonly  unite  one  sentence 
or  clause  to  an  other,  ^tber  as  an  additional  aasertiMi,  or  as  a  condition,  a  cause,  or  an  end,  of 
what  ia  asserted.  The  conjunction  is  placed  Muum  the  tenns  whidii  it  connecta,  except  there  is 
a  tnunqiodtioD,  and  then  it  stands  before  the  dqieDdent  term,  and  conaetmently  at  the  beginafaig 
of  the  whole  sentence :  as,  "  He  taketb  away  the  fint,  Uust  he  may  estid^sh  the  sectKid."— .flUi, 
X,  9.    "  That  he  may  estabUsh  the  second,  he  taketh  away  the  first" 

Obs.  3. — ^The  term  that  follows  a  coqjunction,  is  in  some  instances  a  phrase  of  several  words; 
yet  not  therefore  a  whole  clause  or  member,  unless  we  suppose  it  elliptical,  and  supply  what  will 
raalce  it  such:  as;  "And  whatsoever  ye  do^  do  it  heartily,  xatothe  Lord,  and  furf  vmio  men." — 
CbL,  iii,  23.  If  we  say,  this  meaner  "  as  otiTmjr  A  to  tiie  Lord,  and  not  (u  dow^  unto  men,"  the 
terms  are  atfll  mere  phrases;  but  if  we  say,  the  sense  la,  "as  {^ys  <(  to  the  Ltvd,  and  not  as 
if  ye  did  U  unto  men,"  they  are  danses,  or  aentonoee.  ChmohlU  says,  "Sie  (Aoe  kX  the  con- 
junction is,  to  connect  one  ward  with  an  other,  or  one  phxua  with  an  other." — New  Gram.,  p. 
162.  But  he  usee  the  tOTm  phraae  ia  a  more  extended  sense  than  I  aatfXMe  it  will  atrictly 
bear:  he  means  by  it,  a  <tau8e,  or  member;  that  i^  a  sentence  vrhich.  fonns  a  part  of  a  greater 
sentence. 

Osa  4.~What  is  the  office  of  this  part  of  speech,  aoconUng  to  Lennie,  BalHoDS,  Brace,  Hart^ 
Hiley,  Smith,  If'CaDodi,  Webster,  W^  and  oOt^  who  say  that  it  "  jofaia  wonb  and  wntowM 
togettier,"  (see  Enon  on  p.  434  of  this  work,}  it  is  scarcely  poesible  to  conceive.  If  they  imapne 
it  to  connect  "toorda^  on  the  (me  ^e,  to  "wfdences"  on  the  otfa^;  this  is  plafaily  abanzd,  and 
coQtraiy  to  &cts.  If  they  8uiq>08Q  it  to  join  sentence  to  sentence,  hy  merely  coooectiing  word  to 
woid,  in  a  joint  relation;  this  also  is  absurd,  and  aelf-contradictoiy.  Again,  if  they  mean,  that 
the  coiyunctioa  sometimes  connects  word  with  word,  and  sometimes,  sentence  with  sentence ;  thia 
eenae  they  haee  not  expreaaed,  but  have  severally  puzzled  their  readers  by  an  ungrammatical  use 
of  the  word  "and."  One  of  the  best  among  them  says,  "In  the  aetdence,  'He  and  I  must  go^'  the 
word  and  unites  tm  aentencea,  and  thos  axoida  an  unnecessary  repetition ;  thus  instead  of  saying 
•He most  go^'  ■Imoatgo^'weocHmectAswonbA^.^aBtheBainetiiingisaffirmedofiofA,  namely, 
moat  fio."~EUey'a  Oram.,  p.  63.  Here  is  the  iocongruoos  si^gestioD,  that  by  eotmeefiiv  wordt 
0R^,  the  conjunction  in  fact  connects  senlenou;  uid  the  stranger  blander  conoeming  ihoae  words, 
that  "the  same  thing  is  affirmed  of  botJt,  namely,  [that  iheg]  fnusf  go."  Whereas  it  is  plun,  that 
nothing  is  affirmed  of  either:  for  "  He  and  Imvat  go,"  only  affirms  of      and  me,  that  "vremust 

*  The  MidaiieUoii  that,  Uw  bead  of  a  Nntenoe  or  elanae,  enable!  ni  to  Mrame  tbe  whole  prepodtton  u  one 
tMng:  u,  "  All  BTKoineiitB  vluteTer  ere  directed  to  prore  one  or  other  of  these  time  thtnga:  that  eoiHthliiK  la 
true  E  OuU  U  !■  montUj  rlfht  or  fit;  or  that  tl  ii  proflteble  ud  good."— BIotT'e  RlmL,  p.  S18.  Here  each  that 
BUT  be  paned  as  oonneeUng  Its  own  elaose  to  the  first  elaoie  In  the  sentence ;  or,  to  the  word  thingt,  with 
vhfahdMtbmdaaieaart&asortof^aaitfaib  irwecoaoetvelttobaTeiwaiiehowuwetiiigpower.waiiuut 
nake  tUa  loo  aa  emfttoik 
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9^"  Aod  again  it  ia  plain,  that  and  here  oonnecta  oothiog  but  the  two  proooana ;  for  no  ooe  will 
say,  that,  "  He  and  Imvst  go  togeOier,"  is  a  compouiid  sentence,  capable  ol'  bein^  resolved  into 
two  aimple  sentences;  and  if|  "  ^  amj  /  mtui  yo,"  ia  compound  because  it  ia  equivalent  to,  "He 
muat  go,  and  I  must  go;  '  ao  ia,  "  Wis  miut  go,"  for  the  samo  reason,  though  tt  has  but  ono  nomi- 
native and  one  verb.  "IA  ami  /  were  presoat,"  is  rightly  given  by  llilcy  aa  on  example  of  boo 
pnmouns  connected  together  by  and.  (See  Aw  Oram.,  p.  IDS.)  Bu^  of  vtxbt  connected  to  eadi 
other,  be  absurdly  Buppoaes  the  fidlowuig  to  be  ezamides:  "Ho  Bpake,  and  it  ma  doo&" — "I 
know  it,  ami  I  caa  prove  it." — "  Do  you  say  &\  and  can  you  provo  it  7" — lb.  Hero  and  cwnedB 
tenUnca,  and  not  particuiar  mrdt. 

Oaa.  6. — Two  or  threo  ooi\}uacti(»aa  aometimes  cona  together;  as,  "What  rests,  hut  that  the 
mortal  aentijnco  pass?" — MUIoti.  "2ii/ryet  that  ho  should  offer  himaelf  often." — ii,  25. 
These  may  be  severally  parsed  aa  "  connecting  what  precedes  and  what  fbllowa."  and  the  obeerr- 
ant  reader  will  not  ^1  to  notice,  that  such  combinMbos  of  oonnectii^  particles  are  sometimes 
required  by  the  senao ;  but,  ainoo  nothing  that  is  Deedlee^is  really  proper,  conjuncticHia  should 
not  be  uoneoeasarily  occuiuulatcd:  aa,  "  But  and  i/that  evil  servant  aay  in  his  heart,"  &c. — ifait., 
xxiv,  48.  G-reek,  "  'Eiiv  6i  dmj  i  xiudf  doiS^o^  rxEtvof,"  &c  Hero  is  no  and  "ButxsD  t/sho 
depart." — 1  Cjt.,  vii,  11.  This  is  almost  a  literal  rendering  of  tlie  Greek,  '"Ecivdt  koI  xuptaty" 
— yet  either  but  or  and  is  cortoinly  uselcaa.  "In  several  cases,"  says  Priestley,  "  wo  content 
ouraalvos,  now,  with  fewer  conjunctive  particles  than  our  ancestors  didfeay  vsea].  Example: 
'  So  AS  that  hia  doctrines  wore  embraced  by  great  numbers.'  Ifnivcrsal  msL,  Vol  29,  p.  501.  So 
thai  iTOuld  have  baca  much  easier,  and  better." — Prietiky'a  Gram.,  p.  139.  Some  cf  tbo  poota 
lUTe  oSbaa  uaed  the  word  that  as  an  expletive,  to  fill  the  meaaore  of  tbdir  Terse;  as, 

"When  Oof  the  poor  have  cried,  Gocsar  hath  wept"— iSAa&ipearr. 

"  If  that  be  be  a  dog,  beware  his  &ng8." — Id. 

"  That  made  him  pine  away  and  moulder, 
As  though  that  he  had  been  no  soldier." — SuSa's  Poems,  p. 
Obs.  6. — ^W.  Allen  remarks,  that,  "And  ia  aometimes  introduced  to  engage  our  attention  to  a 
following  word  or  ptiraae ;  as,  '  Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer.'  [i^ipe:]  '  I  see  thee 
fall,  and  by  Achillea'  hand.'  [^d]-" — Allen's  E.  Oram.,  p.  184.  The  like  idiom,  ho  says,  oocnira 
in  ttioso  pnasa^ej  of  Latin :  "  '  FOTsas  et  hoc  olim  meminisso  juvabit'  Virg.  '  Mors  et  fbgacem 
X>ersequitar  virum.'  ifo-." — Atkn'a  Oram.,  pi  184.  But  it  seems  to  mc,  tliat  and  and  el  arc  here 
reguLir  connocti^m  The  fcwmer  impUos  a  ropetitioD  of  ^  preceding  verb :  as,  "  Part  pays,  and 
^arf.'y  pays,  the  deeervii^  steer." — "1  see  thoe  fell,  and  faU  hy  Achitka'  hand."  The  latter  refers 
back  to- what  was  said  boforo:  thus,  " Perhaps  it  will  ojlso  hereafter  delight  you  to  recounttheeo 
oviU." — "  And  death  pursues  the  man  that  flees."  In  the  following  text,  the  conjunction  is  maro 
like  an  expletive ;  but  even  hero  it  su^ests  an  extension  of  the  discourse  then  in  prepress: 
"Lord,  and  what  sliall  this  man  do?" — John,isi,  21.  "Kvpte,  oirof  rt;" — "Domino,  hie 
au^em  quid?" — Besa. 

0B8. 1. — The  comunction  as  often  unites  wtstls  tiiat  are  in  c^pontion,  or  in  the  mmeeast;  as, 
"Heoflhrod  Mirm/as  a.^iitni^niaa."— "I  asanms  U  as  aJitet."~Webttar'e  Eua^/t,  p.  94.  "In 
on  other  eicamide  <^  the  samo  kind,  the  earA,  as  a  common  mother,  is  animated  to  give  r^bge 
against  a  lather's  uokindnesa." — Kamea,  EL  of  Grit.,  Vol.  it,  p.  1C8.  "  And  then  to  ^Sec  himadf 
up  A3  a  aacrifict  and  propitiation  for  them." — Scougai,  pi  99.  So,  likewise,  when  an  intransilive 
verb  takes  the  samo  case  after  aa  bcfi>re  it,  by  RuJo  6tb ;  as,  "  JbAnson  soon  after  mgaged  as 
wther  in  a  school" — L.  Mvtray.  "  He  was  employed  as  uaher."  In  all  these  example^  the  case 
that  follows  aa,  ia  determined  by  that  which  precedes;  If  after  the  verb  "engaged"  we  supjdy 
Afnwe{/i  wher  becomes  objective,  and  is  in  appositton  with  the  pronoun,  and  not  in  agreement 
With  Ji^utam :  '*  He  engaged  himae^  as  vaker."  One  late  writer,  ignorant  or  ragordless  trf"  the 
analogy  of  General  Grammar,  imagines  this  case  to  be  an  "objective  governed  by  the  conjunction 
OS,"  according  to  the  following  rule :  *'  The  conjunction  aa,  when  it  takes  the  meaning  of  for,  or 
in  the  (factor  of,  governs  the  objective  case;  aa,  Addison,  aa  a  writer  of  prose,  is  bi^Iy  distin- 
guished."— J.  M.  Fittnam'a  Oram.,  p.  113.  8.  W.  Clark,  in  his  grammar  published  in  1848,  sets 
(»  in  his  list  of  prepoaiOona,  with  this  example :  " '  That  England  can  spare  ftom  her  service  such 
mentis  miL' — l/trd  Brougham." — Olark'a  Practical  Gram.,  p.  92.  And  again;  "  When  the  second 
t«m  of  a  Oompairiaon  of  equality  is  a  Noun,  or  Pronoun,  the  lytpoaitim  as  is  commtmly  used. 
Example—'  He  hath  died  to  redeem  soch  a  rebel  as  mb.' —  WeaieyJ*  Undoobtedly,  Wesley  and 
Broi^uun  here  erroneously  supposed  the  aa  to  connect  toorda  on^,  and  consequently  to  require 
them  to  be  in  the  samo  case,  agreeaUy  to  Ob&  Is^  above;  bat  a  moment's  reflectiim  on  the  senses 
should  convince  any  one,  that  the  conatnietitm  requires  the  nominative  fbrma  he  and  T,  witii  the 
verbs  ia  and  am  understood. 

Obs.  8. — The  conjunction  aa  may  also  be  uaed  between  an  a^ectivo  or  a  partidple  and  the 
noun  to  which  the  adjective  or  partidplo  relates ;  as,  "  It  does  not  vppmr  that  hrutca  have  the 
least  reSez  sense  of  aeOona  as  diaOngvi^ud  from  events;  or  that  will  and  derign,  which  cmsti- 
tote  the  very  nature  of  oetoiu  as  auA,  are  at  aH  an  object  of  their  perceptiou."— JBirffar**  Analogy, 
p.  277. 

Obs.  9. — Aa  frequently  has  the  force  of  a  rdativa  pronovm,  and  when  It  evidently  sustains  the 
relation  of  a  cane,  it  ought  to  be  colled,  and  generally  ia  called,  a  pronoun,  rather  than  a  conjunc- 
tion; as,  "  Avoid  such  as  are  vicious  " — Anon.  "  But  as  many  as  received  him,"  fta — John,  i,  12, 
"  We  have  raduced  the  tcnns  into  as  small  a  number  aa  was  consistent  with  perspicoity  and  dia- 
tinotkm." — BrightbtncPa  Oram.,  p.  is.   Here  aa  represents  a  noun,  and  wliilo  it  serves  to  connect 
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the  two  parts  of  the  senteoce,  it  ia  alao  the  aubject  of  a  verb,  Theta  being  tho  true  characta^ 
Ma  of  a  reUtive  proDOUQ,  it  is  proper  to  refer  tlie  wonl  to  that  class.  But  when  a  claoas  or  a 
■enteuce  ia  the  antecedent,  it  is  better  to  oonaiilcr  tlie  as  »  coQjuninioa,  aod  to  supply  tiie  pronotm 
^  if  the  writer  has  not  used  it;  as,  "Ho  is  angry,  as  [it]  appears  by  this  letter."  Home  Tooke 
Bsyn,  ''The  truth  is,  that  Asis  ate  imor/Kfa;  wad(bowwer  and  whmorwiised  iaEof^^ 
the  same  as  Ji,  ot  That,  or  Which." — Diversione  of  AirIev,  To).  I,  p.  S33.  But  what  d^ition 
he  would  give  to  "on  article,"  does  not  aippeax. 

Obs.  10. — ^In  some  exiunplea,  it  Be«ai  queatkmable  whether  aa  ou^t  to  be  reckoned  a  pro- 
noun, or  ought  rather  to  be  paracd  as  a  oopjooctioD  after  which  a  nmniiiatiTO  is  understood;  as, 
"  He  Uiea  read  the  conditioQa  <u  ^foOow."— "Tho  conditioiui  are  as  JbOovJ'—lfuUing's  Gram.,  p. 
106.  "Tha  principal  oridences  on  which  this  assertion  is  grouncted,  are  aa  Jb&no." — Ourw^a 
Suays,  PL  166.  "The  Quiescent  vertw  are  as  foUme."— Pike's  Ileb.  Lex.,  p.  184.  "Tbe  other 
numbera  are  duplications  of  these,  and  proceed  aa  foQow." — Dr.  Murray's  HiaL  of  Lang.,  VoL  ii, 
p.  35.  "  Tho  moet  eminent  of  the  kennel  ore  bloodbounds,  which  lead  tho  van,  and  are  as  fair 
loui:'~Steds,  natter,  No.  62.  "  His  words  are  as  foaow."Speci.,  Ko.  62.  "  The  words  are  aa 
fallow." — Addison,  SpecL,  No.  513,  "  Tho  objections  that  are  raiaixl  againet  it  as  a  tragedy,  are 
aafiiSow."—Oay,  Pr^.  to  What^yaa^iL  "The  partknlan  ara  aa  follow."— Bvelufa  GraitL, 
pL  93.  "The  fffindpial  inteijcctions  hi  Engilah  aro  aa  fbOoa," — WartTa  Oram.,  p.  81.  In  all 
thefla  inatancea^  one  may  Buppoeo  tito  final  clause  to  mean,  "  aa  ihey  here  follow ;" — or,  suppodi^ 
Of  to  be  a  pronoun,  one  ma^  concetvo  it  to  mean,  "racA  as  Ibllow."  But  some  critical  writers,  it 
appean^  prefer  tho  singular  verb,  "asfollowa."  Hear  Campbell :  '^'Whon  a  verb  is  used  Anp«r- 
omaUy,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  in  tho  Angular  number,  whether  tho  nouter  pronoun  be  ex- 
pressed or  understood :  and  when  no  nominattvo  in  the  seotenco  can  reguhirly  bo  coostroed  with 
the  verb,  it  ought  to  be  ooosidercd  as  inqtenonaL  For  this  reason,  analogy  as  well  as  usage  favour 
[say  famtraX  tlua  mode  of  ex^woa^on,  *Tho  cooditioDs  of  the  agroemont  were  aa  fMowtf 
and  not '  aafbUim.''  A  li!w  late  writers  have  iooonsideratcly  adopted  this  last  form  through  a 
mistake  of  the  coDStroction.  For  the  same  reason  we  ought  to  say,  '  I  sbaU  consider  bis  censures 
BO  &r  only  as  eotieems  my  IHend's  conduct;'  and  not '  so  fhr  as  concern.'  " — Philoaophy  of  Bhet, 
p.  229.  It  is  too  much  to  say,  at  Icastof  onoof  theso  sentences,  that  tlioro  is  no  nominative  with 
T/hich  tho  plunU  verb  can  be  regularly  construed.  In  tho  former,  the  word  as  may  be  said  to  bo 
a  [dural  nominntivo ;  or,  if  wo  will  havo  this  to  bo  a  conjunction,  the  pronoun  they,  representing 
Gmditioaa,  may  bo  regularly  supplied,  as  above.  In  tlio  lattor,  indeed,  as  is  sot  a  pronoun ;  bo> 
cause  it  refers  to  "sojiir,"  which  ia  not  a  noun.  But  tbe  sentonco  is  lad  EngH^;  bccansa  the 
Tcrb  eoneem  or  ooMerns  is  impropcriy  left  witboot  a  noiDinative.  Say  therefbre,  '  I  shall  oouldcr 
his  conaurca  so  &r  only  as  they  concern  my  ftiend'a  oonduct;' — or,  'so  lar  only  as  myfriead^a 
conduct  ia  concerned^  Tho  ibllowing  ia  an  other  czamplo  which  I  conceive  to  bo  wron;; ;  because, 
with  an  odvorb  for  ita  antecedent,  aa  is  made  a  nominativo :  "  Tliey  ought  therefore  to  bo  uttered 
Gs  quickly  as  ia  consistent  with  distinct  articulation." — Sheridan's  locution,  p.  1G.  Say  rather, 
"  They  ought  thcrcfora  to  bo  uttered  with  aa  much  rapidity  oa  is  conaistont  with  distinct  articula- 
tioo." 

Obsl  1 1. — IJndley  Murray  was  so  mudi  puzzled  with  Tooko's  notion  of  as,  and  Campbell's  doc- 
trine of  the  imperaonal  verb,  tliat  ho  has  expressly  left  his  pupils  to  hesitate  and  doub^  like 
himact^  whether  one  ought  to  say  "as  follovja"  or  "as follow,"  when  tho  preceding  noun  is 
plunJ ;  or — to  fbmish  an  alternative,  (if  Uioy  clioogo  it,)  Iio  bIiowb  thcni  at  last  how  they  may 
dod^  ike  question,  by  adopting  some  otlior  phraseolop:}-.  Ho  begins  thus:  "  Grarmiarians  diflcr 
in  opinion,  ros^tecting  tlie  propriety  of  tlio  following  modes  cf  oxpR>SBion:  'Tho  argumeota 
advanced  were  nearly  as  follows;'  'tho  positions  were,  as  apj)ears,  incontrovertible.' " — Marray'a 
Cram.,  Svo,  p.  146.  Then  followa  a  detail  of  suggestions  Qiom  CiuupbcU  and  others,  nit  tho  quo* 
tations  being  anonymous  or  at  Icoat  withotit  dclinito  rof!?rcncc8.  Omitting  these,  I  would  hero 
Bay  of  the  two  examples  given,  Uiat  they  aro  not  parallel  instances.  For,  aa  follows,"  refcis  to 
what  the  arguments  were, — to  tiio  things  thomsclves,  considered  pluraltv,  and  immediately  to  bo 
exhibited;  wherofbre  tbe  expression  ought  rather  to  havo  been,  "as>bUou>,"  or,  ^-as  they  here 
foBow."  But,  ^^as  appears"  meaos  "aa  it  tgppeara,"  or  "aa  Qu  case  now  appears;"  and  one  of 
these  plain  modes  <^  expression  would  havo  heea  modi  jvufomblo,  booauso  tho  as  is  here  evi- 
dently nothing  but  a  conjunction. 

Obs.  13. — "The  diversity  o[  sentiment  on  this  sabject,"  eays  L.  Uurmy,  "and.  tho  respecta- 
bfUty  of  the  diBbroit  opponents,  will  naturally  induce  the  readers  to  pauso  and  rcHect,  before  they 
decide." — Octavo  Gram.,  p.  141.  Tho  equivalent  cxpressbns  by  means  of  which  he  prtnxMee  to 
evade  at  Inst  the  dilemma,  arc  the  Allowing :  "  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  such  as  fol- 
low ;" — "  Tho  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  of  tho  following  nature ;" — "  Tlie  following  aro 
nearly  the  ai^fumcnta  which  were  advanced;" — "Tho  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  those 
which  follow;" — "These,  or  nearly  these,  were  tbe  arguments  advanced ;" — "  The  positions  were 
each  as  appear  incontrovertible ;" — "  It  appears  tlmt  the  pontione  were  incontrovertible;" — "  That 
tiie  poamona  wero  incontrovertible,  is  apparent;" — "Tho  positkms  were  apparently  incontrovert- 
ible;"— "In  i^pearance,  tho  portions  wero  incontrovertible," — Ibid.  If  to  shun  tho  cxproeaion 
will  serve  our  turn,  surely  hero  aro  ways  enough!  But  to  those  who  "  pauso  and  reflect"  with 
tho  iutc-ntion  to  decide,  1  would  commend  the  following  example:  " Recondliiition  was  ofTercd, 
OD  conditions  as  moderate  aa  were  consistent  with  a  permanent  union." — Murray's  Key,  uuder 
Bule  1.  Here  Hurray  supposes  "waa"  to  be  wrong,  and  accordingly  changes  it  to  "were,"  by 
theBole,  "A  verb  miut  agree  vritii  ita  ncHiiIiiattTecaee  In  number  and  person."  Bat  tbe  amend- 
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ment  Is  a  pcinted  T^ectkm  of  Oampbell^  "inqtenonal  Yvb,"  .ot  vab  irfakdi  "has  no  noiiiiuk- 

ttvo;"  and  if  the  lingillariB  not  li^there^  the  rtie(orldaD%ic8p«etBble  authority 

a  catalogue  of  eirots.    Again,  if  tbia  verb  must  be  wre  in  order  to  agree  with  its  nominativef  it 

ia  still  not  clear  tiiat  (M,  is,  or  oog^t  to  be,  the  nraninatiTe;  because  the  meaning  ma^  pertupa  be 

better  oxpreesed  thus : — "  on  oonditaons  aa  moderate  at  any  Otal  mn  oonaiiteDt  with  a  pennaoent 

onion." 

Obs.  13. — ^A  late  writer  eiprcwoa  tiia  decision  of  the  taregohig  qoeetion  "  Of  all  the  dif- 
ferent o^tdoDS  OD  ftgnuomatical  aaUeett  idddi  have  aiiaen  in  uw  Uteiaiy  worid,  there  scandy 
appears  one  more  {ndefenaible  than  that  of  supposing  as  folknos  to  be  an  fmparsonal  rerh,  and  to 
be  correctb'  used  In  sodi  sentences  as  thls^  'The  oonditioDs  were  at  fifOom.'  Nay,  we  are  told 
that,  "  A  few  late  writers  tiave  adopted  this  form,  'The  coo^itioaB  were  as  follow,' tncoiuider* 
atdy  ■"  and,  to  prove  this  charge  of  incoosideratenesa,  the  following  sentence  is  brou^t  fcnwaid: 
'I  shall  consider  his  censure  {eensant  is  the  w«d  used  by  Campbell  and  by  Uurrsy]  k>  only 
as  concern  my  friend's  conduct,'  which  sbouki  be^  it  is  added,  'at  contenu,  and  not  at  coneem.' 
If  analogy,  simplid^,  or  Byntactical  authmity,  is  of  any  valuo  in  our  rescdution  of  the  sentenoe, 
*  The  conditions  were  as  followa,'  the  word  tu  is  as  evident  a  relative  as  language  can  afford.  It 
is  undoabtedly  equivalent  to  Aa(  or  idUeA,  and  telatea  to  its  antcoedent  tkoie  or  mdi  ondentood, 
ttoA  ahould  have  been  the  nominative  to  the  -mbfaBiw;  the  senteooo^  in  Its  present  form,  being 
inaccurate.  The  second  sentence  ia  by  no  means  a  paralli^  one.  The  wwl  as  Is  a  oonJmicti<m ; 
and  though  it  has^  aa  a  relative^  a  reference  to  its  anteoedent  so,  yet  In  its  capacity  of  a  mere 
oonjuQCticHi,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  nominative  case  to  any  vertx  It  atwuld  l>e,  'it  cottcenu.' 
Whenever  at  relates  to  an  admrbial  anteoedent;  aa  in  the  sentence,  '  fib  far  a»  it  ocKioenia  me,' 
it  is  mwely  a  oaqjunction ;  bat  when  it  refers  to  an  otfrective  uiteoedeat;  as  in  the  eentenoe,  'The 
bosinessisneAafooticens  me;'  it  must  be  a  relative^  and  sasoeptttde  of  case,  whetiwr  its  ante- 
cedent is  expressed  or  understood;  being,  in  fiwt,  the  nominative  to  the  veib  eameernM." — ^JVSxoa'* 
Pttner,  p.  145.  It  wilt  be  perceirad  by  the  preceding  remarln,  that  I  do  not  dte  what  is  here 
said,  as  believing  it  to  bo  In  all  respects  well  said,  though  it  fs  mafaily  soi  In  regard  to  the  pcnnt 
at  issue,  I  shall  add  but  one  critical  authority  more:  "' I%e  circumstances  were  as  Jbllnn.'  Sev- 
eral grammariann  and  critics  have  a^roved  this  phraseology :  I  am  inclined,  bowever,  to  oonoor 
with  those  who  prefer  '  aa  follow.'  " — Crombic,  m  Etym.  and  Si/nL,  p.  388. 

Oaa  14. — ^The  oonjnnction  ifuU  fa  fteqoently  imderstood;  a^  "It  is  seldom  {Ool]  their  ooan- 
sefa  are  listened  U>."-~Iloberlmm'a  Amer^  i,  316.  "  Tho  truth  is^  [Mo^  grammar  Is  veiy  much 
neglected  among  na."— £oirtA'«  Oram-I^^  tL  "Hio  %nrtsnan  bBUeres  [Oof]  time  fa 
Good  in  hfa  Chaoe  [ttaao.}"—Earri^a  Senut,  p.  3M. 

"Tboa  wamst  me  [flof]  I  have  done  amlsi; 
I  ahoold  ham  eaAer  looked  to  tUs.''—&oM; 

Obs.  15. — After  Aon  or  aa,  onmectii^  the  terms  of  n  comparison,  there  is  nsusHy  an  dlipna 
of  some  word  or  words.  The  construction  of  tho  W(»ds  employed  may  be  seen,  wh«i  the  ellipaa 
is  supplied;  as,  "They  are  stronger  ihan  uw"  [are.] — NiarA.,  xiii,  31.  "Wisdom  is  better  than 
ipeapont  of  war"  [are.] — EccL,  ix,  18.  "  He  does  nothing  who  endeavours  to  do  more  than  [what] 
it  ailowed  to  humanity." — Dr.  Johnton.  "  ICy  punishment  fa  greater  than  [what]  /  eon  bear." — 
Oen.,  iv,  13.  "  Ralph  gave  him  mwe  than  T'  \gam  him.}— CWvAOTf  Oram^  pi  351.  "  Ralph 
gave  him  more  than  [ho  gave]  me." — Ibid.  "  Revelation,  sordy,  was  never  intended  for  sudi  as 
V*  ^'}—Campbefft  Four  Chapds,  to.  iv.  ^het  audi  as  him  sneer  if  they  wiU."— i^&emfor,  Ted. 
iz,  pL  183.  lien  hin  oc^ht  to  be  aooording  to  Role  2d,  beoanse  the  text  q>eaks  oC  such  as 
htiaoewu.  "  *Toa  were  as  innocent  <^ !t  Of  ni« ;' '  ^  did  it  at  weU  tu  tnej  Inboth  jdaoes  it 
oo^t  to  be  /:  tiiat  is,  aa  I  was,  at  Idid." — Chvrchiffa  Oram^  -p.  3S2. 

"  Rather  let  sudi  poor  souls  aa  you  and  / 
8ay  that  tbo  hoUdays  are  drawing  nigh."-iS^0|/l 

Obs.  16. — ^The  doctrine  above  stated,  of  ellipses  after  than  and  as,  proceeds  c«  the  sapposition 
that  these  w«ds  are  a»ffmdiona,  and  &at  they  connect,  not  parttcular  words  merely,  but  sen- 
tences, or  dauaea.  It  fa  the  common  doctrine  of  nearly  all  our  grammaiiaas,  and  ia  doubtless 
Kablo  to  fewer  objections  than  any  other  theory  that  ever  haa  been,  or  ever  can  be^  devised  in 
lieu  of  it  Yet  a*  fa  not  always  a  ooqjunctton ;  nor,  when  it  is  a  ooq  junotioa,  does  it  always  con- 
nect sentonces;  nor,  irtien  it  connects  aentenoe^  fa  there  alwavs  an  ell^Hds;  nor,  irtiea  there  fa 
an  ellipsis,  fa  tt  alwiQrs  quite  certain  what  that  dlipsfa  fa.  AU  ttiese  beta  have  been  made  idain, 
by  otwrvations  that  have  already  been  bestowed  on  tho  word :  and,  according  to  aome  gramma- 
rians,  the  same  thmgs  may  severally  be  affirmed  of  the  wwd  than.  But  most  anUiors  oooddcr 
than  to  be  always  a  conjunction,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  to  connect  aetUeneea.  Johnson  and 
Webster,  in  their  dictionarieB,  mark  it  for  an  adverb ;  and  the  latter  says  of  it,  "  Thfa  word  ugni- 
flea  (dso  then,  both  in  English  and  Dutch." — WOeter'a  Amer.  DicL,  Svo,  w.  Than.  Bat  what  be 
means  l^-  **  obo,"  I  know  not;  and  snrely,  in  no  Ea^OA  of  thfa  age,  fa  than  eqalTalent  to  Am, 
or  Aea  to  than.  TIm  andent  practice  patting  Oien  for  than,  fa  now  entirely  obsolete;*  and,  aa 
we  have  no  other  term  of  the  same  import,  most  of  oar  expositorB  meidy  exi^ain  Aon  as  "a 
particle  used  in  comparison." — Johnaon,  Wbrceater,  Maunder.  Some  absordly  d^ne  it  thtn; 
"iBAJf,  adv.  Placed  in  comparison." — WaJker,  (Rhym.  Diet,)  JoTtet,  Scott   Acoordmg  to  thfa 

■ttv  Dtgrss  at  IsMt  jwswM*.        Jaflir's  Beg.  Onaa.  ladM."— ffWiirt        TmHtUa,  Tlnlh  Ed-VflM, 
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definition,  Aon  vouU  be  a  pertie^l  But,  ainoe  an  expraas  oompuison  neccssuUj  implies  a 
ooonezion  between  different  terms,  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  than  is  a  coimecdvo  word ; 
wherefore,  not  to  detain  the  reader  with  any  prohtless  controversy,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  ttiat 
this  w(vd  is  always  a  conjunction.  That  it  always  connects  aentencea,  I  do  not  affirui ;  bccauso 
there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  difBcult  to  snppoae  it  to  connect  imythiDg  more  than  particular 
words:  as,  "  Leas  judgement  Aoa  wit  is  more  sail  than  ballast" — Feitn't  Mixima.  "  With  no 
lees  ek>que&ce  lAon  freedom.  'Pari  eloqneatil  ae  Ubotata'  TbeifHi;"— TToUer'*  JtarUtiea,  p. 
300.  "  Any  cxMnparisoa  between  tbeee  two  dasees  vt  writ  era,  cannot  be  other  than  vague  and 
kxm"— jB&im^s  fiheL,  p.  347.  "  This  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little  uei^UgeDoes."— 
iS^p^200. 

*'  Remember  Handel  ?  Who  that  was  not  bom 
Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,  forfr^-ts. 
Or  can,  ih«  more  than  Homer  of  his  ago  ?" — Oowper. 
Obs.  it. — ^When  any  two  declinable  wOTds  are  connected  by  than  or  as,  they  are  almost  always, 
according  to  the  true  idiom  of  our  language,  to  bo  put  in  the  mow  ease,  whether  we  auppoeo  an 
elHpeiB  hi  the  oonatructioo  or  the  latter,  or  not;  as,  "  My  flxtiier  ia  greater  than  ^fUt 
"  What  do  ye  more  than  oAen  f"— JfitUL,  47.  "  Itan  men  than  women  were  there.*'— Jftir> 
n^f  Oram^  p.  114.  "  Entreat  Am  as  a  father,  and  tho  younger  men  as  brtthren." — 1  7tm,  v, 
1.  "I  wtmld  tiut  all  men  were  even  as  i  mysclC" — I  Ck>r.,  vii,  7.  " Smon,  son  erf" Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these?" — John,  xxi,  1&.  This  last  text  is  manifestly  ajnbiguous;  so  that 
some  readers  wiU  doubt  whether  it  means—"  more  than  thou  lovesi  theae,"  or — "more  than  theae 
love  me."  Is  not  this  because  there  is  an  i^peia  in  the  sentence,  and  such  a  ono  as  may  be  vari- 
ously conceived  and  supplied?  The  original  too  ia  ambiguous,  but  not  for  the  some  reason: 
"St/iuv  'luvu,  dyaiTK  fit  n^eiov  tovtuv;" — And  so  is  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  Mcmtanus: 
"Smon  Jona^  diligia  mepltia  Aiff"  Wherttibre  Bern  oxpresBod  it  diObiently :  "SintoaJSiJima, 
di^is  me  plus  qudm  kit^  The  French  Bible  has  it :  "Simon,  flls  do  Jona,  m'aimea-tu  plus  quo 
ne  font  ceui-ci  ?'*  And  the  expressioD  in  Enj^tsh  should  rather  liave  been,  "  Lovest  tliou  mo 
more  than  do  these?" 

Obs.  18. — The  comparatiye  degree,  in  Greek,  ia  said  to  govern  the  genitive  caso ;  in  Latin,  tho 
ablative :  that  is,  the  genitive  or  the  ablatiTe  is  sometimes  put  after  this  dogroe  without  oiiy  I'ou- 
necting  particle  corresponding  to  than,  and  without  producing  a  o(Hnpound  sentence.  Wu  liavo 
examples  in  the  phrase^  "  vXtlov  tovtov"  and  ",pltu  hie,"  above.  Of  such  a  oonstruction  our 
language  admlta  no  real  enmple ;  that  is,  no  exact  paralloL  But  wo  have  an  imitation  of  U  in 
the  phrase  Outn  wAom,  as  in  this  hackneyed  ezamide  from  Milton: 
"WThich,  when  Befilsebiib  perceived,  than  tvhom, 
Satan  except  none  higher  sat,"  Ac. — Paradua  Lost,  Xt.%1  300. 

The  olgcctive,  whom,  is  here  preferred  to  the  nominative,  who,  because  the  Latin  ablative  is  com- 
monly leiuiered  by  the  former  case,  rather  than  by  tho  latter ;  but  this  phrase  ia  no  more  expli- 
cable aocordit^  to  the  usual  principles  of  English  grammar,  than  the  error  of  putting  tho  objective 
case  Sit  &  rer^on  of  the  ablative  absolute.  If  the  imitation  ia  to  be  judged  allowables  it  is  to  us 
a  figtire  cf  syntax — an  obvious  example  of  EnaUagi,  and  of  that  fbnn  of  Enollagd,  which  is  com- 
monly called  Awt^ptoiia,  or  the  putting  of  one  case  itx  an  other. 

Obs.  19. — ^This  use  tinhorn  after  than  has  greatly  puzzled  and  mlalod  our  gramnuuiana ;  many 
of  whom  have  thence  conclnded  that  than  must  needs  bo,  at  least  hi  this  bistanco,  preposition  * 
and  some  have  extended  the  principle  beyond  this,  ao  as  to  include  Outn  which,  than  whose  r.  ith 
its  following  nomi,  and  other  nominatives  which  they  will  have  to  bo  objectivoa ;  as,  "  I  BhouH 
seem  guilty  of  ingratitude,  Vian  which  notliing  Is  more  sliamclbL"  See  jtusaell'a  Gram.,  p.  104. 
"  Wafiington,  than  whose  fame  naught  earthly  can  bo  purer." — Peirct's  Gram.,  p.  204.  "  YoM 
have  given  him  more  than  /.  Ton  have  acnt  her  as  much  ns  he." — Buchanan's  Eng.  SynUtjr,  p. 
116.  Theae  last  two  sentences  are  erroneously  called  by  their  author,  "/aise  syntax;''*  not  indied 
with  a  notion  that  than  and  aa  ore  prepoaitionB,  but  on  tho  fildo  suppoation  that  tlio  proposition 

*  "  Wben  the  rebtlro  wAo  foltinrs  the  proposition  than.  It  mnat  bo  BMd  u  In  the  aetv»aUre  caac."— Cu-te'a 
Gram.,  pt  93,  Dr.  PrUuier  Boems  to  have  trugined  tho  word  than  to  lie  ahoay*  a  prtpoHition;  for  ho  po  .ic  hU 
doetrtoe  and  practice  reapcctlag  tho  ease  after  It :  "  It  Is,  llkewfac.  said,  that  tho  iioitiii  attvo 
caao  oiisfat  to  follow  iho  prepoaltion  Hum;  be«anw  tho  verb  to  6i!  1b  understood  after  It;  Ab,  YouartMUr  than 
he,  and  not  falter  than  him,;  beeaoM  at  full  length.  It  vonld  be,  ybu  are  (dUer  than  he  U ;  but  idnco  it  in  Kllowpd, 
that  the  obHqueeaie  ahould  follow  pr^NMOforu,'  and  since  the  oomparatlvo.  dofcree  of  anaiUcolWp,  and  the  pnrli- 
ole  ttan  have,  certainly,  between  them,  the  force  of  a  preposithn,  cxprcudnit  tho  rclHtlon  of  one  word  to  Htiothi  r, 
aieji  ought  to  r«quire  the  obUqae  otM  of  the  pronoun  following."— /V<M(/«i/'»  Ortem.,  p.  105,  If  than  w.  ro  n 
prtpodlion,  this  reaeonlnR  would  certainly  be  right ;  bnt  tbo  Doctor  bcge  tho  quoetlon,  by  KMnmlng  that  It  t»  a 
preiMXItlon.  WlHUm  Wuxl,  an  other  noted  grammarian  of  the  nme  age,  rappowi  that,  "  Mr  mpienHor  m, 
mar  be  tranilated.  Thou  art  witer  tbjm  mb."  lie  alio.  In  the  aame  plaee,  aver*,  that,  "  The  brat  EnglUb 
Wrttert  have  cooaldered  than  aa  a  Sign  of  an  oblique  Case ;  aa,  '  She  Kxaen  more  THAK  ma*  SwtfL  L  e.  mote 
OmbI  nflbr. 

'  Tbon  art  a  Girl  aa  mtieh  brighter  than  ms, 
Ai  ho  waa  a  Poet  iutdlmer  tflAM  he.'  Prior. 
L  «.  Thon  art  a  Olrl  aa  mneb  brighter  lAon  aA«  totu,  aa  h«  waia  Poet  subllmer  than  I  imt."— Ward's  I\ve^£^ 
Oram.,  p.  112.  These  eiamplee  of  the  ohlectlvo  caie  after  than,  were  jurtly  Knarded  by  I^wth  aa  bad  lingHth. 
Tha  eonatruetlnn,  however,  baa  a  modern  adrneate  In  P.  W.  Clark,  who  wiH  have  the  onuJnnctloni  at,  out,  mt», 
aaeinff,  and  (Aon,  aa  well  aa  the  a4JecliTeH  like,  unlike,  near,  nest,  niffh,  and  oppOMtie,  to  Ims  prepaeittmt. 
"After  a  Comparatire  the  PreponOion  than  ia  commonly  used.  Rxamplu— Ommniar  ta  more  Inlcreatlng  than 
an  my  other  Btndlwi"— Cterfs  PraeHea!  Orajn..  p.  IT3.  "A»,  tike,  than,  Ac.,  Indleats  a  rvlatlon  of  compari- 
ten.  Example  '  Thou  haat  been  vieer  all  the  whQe  than  me.*  Southt^a  Leltera:'—a.,  p.  90. ,  llara  carrset 
■nggandoubMlyrevdrea/,  udnotiM.  8adi  «t  toaat  Is  my  opInioiL 
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io  must  necessarily  bo  understood  betwoea  them  and  tlio  pronouua,  as  it  is  between  the  preoadiiig 
verbs  and  the  pronouns  him  and  har.  But,  io  lact,  "  You  have  givoi  him  more  than  J;**  is  per^ 
Ibctlf  good  Engtiah ;  tiie  last  dauso  of  vbicb  plainlj  means—"  more  than  I  ham  giem  1am." 
And,  '*  Ton  have  seat  her  as  much  as  A^"  wlQ  a  course  be  midentood  to  mean-—"  as  much  as 
he  haa  seat  her;"  but  here,  because  the  auxiliary  implied  is  diff^nt  from  the  one  expressed,  it 
might  liavo  boen  as  mtoU  to  havo  inserted  it:  thus,  "  Toa  Tiaoe  sent  her  as  much  as  he  /uu."  "She 
reviles  you  as  much  as  he,"  is  also  good  English,  though  fotmd,  with  the  forcing  among  Bu- 
chaoou's  examples  uf  "  falso  syntax." 

Obs.  20. — Hurray's  twentieth  Bulo  of  syntax  avors,  that,  "  When  the  ijualities  of  different 
things  are  compared,  the  latter  noun  or  pnmoun  is  nof  governed  by  the  coqjonctioii  than  or  as,  but 
agrees  with  the  Terl\"  Ac — Octavo  Oram.,  p.  214;  BusaeWs  Orarn^  103 ;  Baam'e,  SI ;  Alger'e, 
11 ;  SmWCs,  ITS ;  Fta^a,  138.  To  tills  nile,  the  great  Compiler  and  most  of  his  followers  eaj, 
that  Hum  whom  "is  an  exception,"  or  "aeema  to  form  an  exception;"  to  which  they  add,  that, 
"  the  phra93  is,  however,  avoided  by  the  best  modem  writers." — Murray,  i,  215.  This  latter  as- 
sertjon  Ru&sell  conooives  to  be  untrue:  tiie  former  ho  adopts;  and,  calling  Man  whom  "an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,"  says  of  it,  (with  no  great  consistency,)  "Here  the  conjunction  Oiaa 
has  certainly  the  force  of  a  preposition,  and  supplies  its  place  by  governing  the  relative." — 
RaaadXa  Abridgement  of  Mttrroi/'a  Oram.,  p.  104.  But  this  is  hardly  an  instance  to  which  one 
would  apply  tho  nuudm  elsewhere  adopted  by  Unmy:  "JSsoeptib  probat  rtfpUam," — Octavo 
Oram.,  p.  SOS.  To  ascribe  to  a  ccx^jonctioii  the  governing  power  of  &  preposition,  is  a  very  wide 
step,  and  quite  too  much  like  straddling  tho  lino  which  separates  these  parts  of  speech  one  from 
the  other, 

Oos.  21, — Churchill  says,  "  If  then  bo  no  ellipsis  to  supply,  as  sometimes  happens  when  a  pro- 
noun relative  occurs  after  than ;  the  relative  is  to  be  put  in  the  oig'ective  caae  aba^ute :  as*,  '  Alfred, 
than  whom,  a  greater  king  nover  r(Mgood,  deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  to  all  Aiture  soto- 
reigna.' Jtfew  Gram.,  p.  163.  Among  his  Notes,  he  has  one  with  re&renco  to  this  "  etjecUoe 
ecue  t^eolute,"  as  follows :  "It  is  not  governed  by  the  conjunction,  for  on  so  other  occaaoD  does  a 
conjunction  govern  any  case ;  or  by  any  word  understood,  for  we  can  insert  no  word,  or  words, 
that  will  roconcilo  tho  phrase  with  any  other  rule  of  grammar :  and  if  we  employ  a  pronoun  per- 
sonal insteaii  of  tho  relative,  aa  he,  which  will  admit  of  being  resolved  elliptioUly,  it  must  bo  put 
in  the  nominative  case." — lb.,  p.  352.  Against  this  i^ntioman's  doctrine,  ono  may  very  well 
8^3,  03  ho  himself  does  E^joinst  that  of  Murray,  Russell,  and  others;  that  on  no  other  oocasioa 
do  we  Bpoak  of  putting  "the  objeotivo  onae  aluislttto;"  and  il^  l^l;^ceably  to  tho  onalc^  of  our 
own  tongue,  our  distinguished  authors  would  ccmdesoend  to  say  than  who,*  surely  nobody  would 
think  of  calling  this  on  instance  cf  tho  nominative  caso  absolute, — except  perhaps  one  swagger- 
ing new  tJieorist,  that  most  pedantic  of  all  acoObrs,  Oliver  B.  Peirce. 

Ous.  22. — Tho  sum  of  the  matter  is  tins :  tho  pluaso,  ihan  who,  is  a  more  regular  and  more  ana- 
logical oxprcssion  ttian  ihan  whom ;  but  both  ore  of  qucsUoaablo  iHt>prioty,  and  the  Ibrmer  is  sel- 
dom if  over  found,  except  in  some  faw  grammars ;  while  the  latter,  v.-hich  is  in  some  sort  a 
Latinism,  may  ha  quoted  from  many  of  our  most  distinguished  writers.  Aud,  since  that  whidi  is 
irregular  cannot  be  parsed  by  rule,  if  out  of  respect  to  authority  we  judge  it  allowable,  it  must  be 
set  down  among  the  figures  of  giammar;  wliicfa  are,  ell  of  them,  inCenticmal  deviaticMis  from  the 
ordinary  use  of  words.  Ono  late  author  treats  the  pobit  pretty  well,  in  tliis  sliort  bint:  "  After 
the  conjunction  ihaji,  oontrary  to  analogy,  whom  is  uaed  in  stead  of  who." — yiOtiag's  Gram.,  p. 
106.  An  other  gives  liia  opinion  in  tho  following  note :  "When  who  immediately  follows  than,  it 
is  used  imprope}-iy  in  tho  objective  case ;  as,  '  Alfred,  ihan  whom  a  greater  king  never  reigned ;' 
— than  whom  is  not  grommaticaL  It  ought  to  be,  than  who;  because  who  is  tho  nominative  to 
was  understood. — TItaa  whom  is  aa  bad  a  pbraae  as  '  ho  is  taller  than  him.'  It  is  truo  that  some 
of  our  best  writers  liave  used  Uumwhom;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  used  other  pbiasee 
which  wo  have  r^ected  as  ungrammatioal :  then  why  not  reject  tiiia  too  ?" — Lewniia  Qrammar, 
Edition  of  1830,  p.  105. 

Ods.  23. — On  this  point,  Bullions  and  Brace,  two  American  copyista  and  plagiarists  of  Lennie, 
adopt  opposite  notiona.  The  latter  copios  the  foregoing  nuto,  witiiout  the  last  s'^ntence ;  that  is, 
without  admitting  that  "  Vwm  whom"  has  ever  been  used  by  good  writers.  Sue  Bracers  Gram., 
p.  90.  The  former  says,  "  The  relative  usuaily  follows  ihan  in  the  obj>->ctive  case,  even  when  the 
tiominative  goes  btrfore  ;  as,  '  Alfred,  than  whom  a  greater  king  never  reigned.'  This  anomaly  it  is 
(Uffloult  to  expluQ.  Most  probably,  than,  at  first  had  the  force  of  a  preposition,  wliich  it  now  re- 
tains only  when  followed  by  tho  relative."— aiaioTW;  S.  Oram.,  at  1843,  p.  112.  Again:  "A 
rOaltve  after  ihan  is  put  in  tlio  objective  caso ;  as,  *  Satan,  tlian  whom  none  higher  sat,'  This 
anomaly  has  not  been  satisGictorily  oxphiincd.  In  this  case,  some  regard  than  aa  a  preposition. 
/( 13  probably  only  a  caso  of  Rirapio  enoMagi." — BuUions,  AnalyL  andPraat.  Oram.,  of  1849,  p.  191. 
Prof.  Fowler,  in  iiis  groat  publication,  of  1860,  says  of  tiiis  example,  "  The  expression  sliould  bo, 
Satan,  than  w?io  None  Iiiglier  sat." — Fowler'a  K  Oram,  S  482,  Note  2.  Thus,  by  one  single 
form  anliploaia,  have  our  grammarians  been  as  muc^  divided  and  perplexed,  aa  were  the  Latin 
grunmarians  tiy  a  vast  number  ctf  such  changes;  and,  smce  there  were  some  among  tiie  lattw, 
who  in^ted  on  a  total  ngcction  of  the  figure,  there  is  no  great  presumption  In  diww^ipg,  if  we 
please,  the  very  littto  that  remains  of  it  in  English. 

*  In  r<?ipcet  to  tho  cuae,  the  phruo  ttan  wAo  Is  almUmr  to  tibcm  ha,  than  they,  Ac,  ai  hma  been  obacrred  by 
nuny  gmmmtrUnt ;  bat,  tdncc  than  is  «  eonjnnetlon,  tud  wAo  or  tptom  (■  *  relative.  It  Is  doubtful  vlieUisr  ft 
emn  be  BtricUr  proper  to  nt  twe  nidi  oomwotlTee  tofsther,  be  Uu  eaw  of  tbe  Uttwwbleb  tt  m^.  SesNota 
Bth,  la  tlM  prcMDt  dn^ter,  bdmr. 
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Obk.  24 — Peiree'B  mw  tteory  of  grammar  rrato  mainly  on  tbo  aaromptkm,  that  no  correct  aen- 
tatoe  ever  is,  or  can  be^  in  aoj  wiaet  tO^tical  This  is  ono  of  tiie  "  TWO  Gbavd  FsncCTPLBa"  m 
vtiich  the  author  Bays  his  "woric  is  based." — Tfie  Grammar,  p.  10.  The  other  is,  that  grammar 
cannot  possibly  be  taught  without  a  thorough  r«(brmation  of  its  nomradature,  a  reformation  ii^ 
Tolving  a  change  of  most  of  the  names  and  technical  terms  heretofore  lucd  for  its  elucidation. 
I  do  not  give  precisely  his  own  word^  for  one  half  of  this  author's  system  is  cxpr^sed  in  mich 
IttDgoage  aa  needs  to  be  translated  into  Engtiah  in  {wdw  to  be  g^ndly  under8t(X)d ;  but  this  is 
ITOco^y  his  meaning,  and  in  words  more  intdligiUei  In  what  estimation  ho  holds  these  two 
ponticHU^  may  be  judged  from  the  following  aasntion:  "mOont  thae  grand  points,  no  work, 
whatever  may  bo  its  pretensions,  can  be  A  Graumab  of  the  LjUfOCAOE." — lb.  It  follows  tliat  no 
man  who  does  not  despise  every  other  book  that  is  called  a  grammar,  can  cnt«rtmn  any  Ikrour- 
aUe  opimon  of  Peirce's.  The  aatbor  however  is  tolerably  consistent  Ho  not  only  scoma  to  ap- 
peal, for  the  conflrmstiou  of  bis  own  assertions  and  mloe,  to  the  judgement  or  practice  any 
other  writer,  bat  counsels  the  learner  to  "  spurn  the  idea  of  quoting,  either  as  i»oof  cr  for  defence, 
the  anthori^  of  any  man.**  See  p.  13.  The  notable  results  <^  tlieao  important  premises  ore  too 
unmerous  for  detail  even  in  this  general  pandect  But  It  is  to  be  mentioned  here,  that,  according 
to  this  theory,  a  nomhiatire  awalng  after  than  or  as,  is  in  general  to  bo  accounted  a  nomittativt 
abaobite ;  that  ia^  a  nominative  which  is  indqxmdent  of  any  verb ;  or,  (ss  tbo  Ingraious  author 
himself  expresses  it^)  "  A  word  in  tlio  subjective  case  following  another  subjective,  and  immedi- 
ately {»-ec6ded  by  than,  as,  or  not,  may  bo  used  vtiOtavt  an  assebteb  immediately  dependii^  on  it 
for  sense." — Prfrce'a  Oram.,  p.  195.    See  also  his  "  GrammaUcdl  Chart,  Rule  I,  Part  2." 

Osa  25. — *'  Lowth,  Priestley,  Murray,  and  most  grammariaDB  say,  that  hypothetical,  conditional, 
concemivo,  or  enxptive  conjunctions ;  as,  if,  lot,  though,  whst,  eampt;  require,  or  govern  tho  sub- 
janioavo  Diood.  Bat  in  this  they  are  certain^  wrong:  for,  w  Dr.  Crombio  ri^tly  obMrvci^ 
the  verb  ii  pat  in  the  subjnnctive  mood,  becaoBS  tho  mood  expresses  conUngcney.  not  heeauae  U 
foOows  the  coiyunciion:  for  these  writers  themselves  allow,  ibat  the  same  coqunctions  arc  to  bo 
followed  by  the  indicativo  mood,  when  the  verb  is  not  Intended  to  express  a  contingency.  In  tho 
following  senteoce :  '  T^tough  bo  be  displeased  at  it,  I  will  bolt  my  door ;  and  let  him  break  it  open 
i^he  (iorv;'  may  we  not  aa  well  affirm,  that  and  governs  tho  Impeiativo  mood,  as  that  though iiixil 
^govern  the  sabjunctlvo?" — ChurchiWa  Gram.,  p.  321. 

Ona.  26. — ^Iirthe  list  of  eorrapondento  contained  in  Koto  Tth  bdow,  thcro  are  eone  words  which 
oaght  not  to  be  called  cor^unelumi,  by  the  parser;  for  tho  relation  of  a  word  aa  tho  proper  corrc- 
qwndent  to  on  other  word,  docs  not  necessarily  detennino  its  part  of  speech.  Thus,  such  is  to  bo 
parsed  as  an  adjective;  aa,  sometimes  aa  a  pronoun;  w,  as  a  oonJuDctivo  adverb.  And  onlg, 
mere^,  tUso,  and  even,  aro  sometunes  conjucctivo  adverbs ;  as,  "  Kor  is  this  oniy  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  the  poet,  it  is  aJso  a  source  of  gratification  to  tho  reader." — CompbeiTa  RheL,  p.  IGC. 
Murraifa,  Gram.,  i,  362.  Professor  Bullions  will  have  i^  that  tliese  adverbs  may  relate  to  nouns 
— a  doctrine  which  I  disapprove;  He  says  "  Only,  aoidy,  chiefly,  merely,  too,  aiso,  and  perhaps  a 
few  others,  ore  stnnetimes^Mned  to  sulstiaMves;  as,  '  Not  oniy  the  men,  but  the  women  also  wcro 
preaeol' " — fh^lM  Gram.,  p.  116.  Oniy  and  alao  are  here^  I  think,  cn^anctiTe  adverbs;  but  it 
u  not  tiie(Aoe  of  adverbs  to  qualify  nouns;  and,  that  these  wwds  are  aq|unctB  to  tlio  nouns  men 
and  women,  rather  than  the  verb  were,  which  is  once  expressed  and  once  understood.  I  see  no 
suffident  reason  to  sappoee.  Some  teachers  imagine,  that  an  adverb  of  this  kind  qualifies  the 
teJuiie  dotue  in  which  it  stands.  But  it  would  seem,  that  tho  relation  of  such  words  to  verbs, 
participles,  or  adjectives,  aocc«ding  to  the  common  rale  for  adverbs,  is  In  general  sufficiently 
obvious:  as,  "The  perfect  tense  not  oniy  re^rs  to  what  Is  past,  but  obo  convey*  an  allusion  to 
the  present  time."— •Jfitmv's  Oram.,  py  TOi  Is  there  vaj  question  about  the  true  mode  of  pars- 
ii^  "m^"  and  "oWhwe?  and  have  th^  not  in  the  other  sentence,  a  relation  similar  to  what 
isseoihwef 


NoTB  Z. — Wlien  two  terms  connected  are  each  to  be  extended  and  completed  in 
sense  by  a  third,  they  must  both  be  such  as  will  maiko  sense  with  it  Thus,  in  steed 
of  Baying^  **  He  haa  made  alterations  and  additions  to  the  work,"  say,  "  Uo  has  mado 
alterations  tn  the  work,  and  additions  to  it because  the  relation  between  a^tero- 
itoiu  and  vKjrh  is  not  well  expressed  by  to. 

Kon  IL — In  general,  any  two  terms  which  wo  connect  by  a  conjunction,  should 
be  the  nme  in  kmd  or  quiJity,  rather  than  difierent  or  heten^eneous.  Example ; 
"Hie  asBistance  was  weIo(Hne,  and  seasonably  affinded.**— J/urray*«  JTey,  8vo,  p, 
249.  Better :  "  The  asnstance  was  welcome,  and  it  wtu  seasonably  ^forded."  Or : 
'*The  asHstance  was  both  seatonable  and  wdame.** 

NoTB  in. — ^The  cODjunctions,  copulative  or  disjunctive,  affirmative  or  negative, 
must  be  used  with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  import,  and  to  the  true  idiom  of  the 
language.  Thus,  say,  "The  general  bent  or  turn  of  the  lanmiago  ia  towards  the 
other  form  and  not,  with  Lowth  and  Churchill,  "  The  generd  bent  and  turn  of  the 
language  w  towards  the  other  form." — Short  Introd.,  p.  00 ;  Ifew  Oram^  p.  113. 
So,  say,  **  I  cannot  deny  that  there  are  perverse  jades and  not,  with  Addiwrn,  "  I 
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cunot  deny  but  there  are  perrcne  jades." — Speetf  No.  457.  Again,  uy,  **  I  feared 
that  I  should  be  deserted  ;**  not,  "  2wr  I  should  be  deserted." 

NoTK  IV. — After  elte^  other*  otherwite^  ratAer^  and  all  ED^^ish  eomparalheiy  the 
latter  term  of  an  exclusive  comparisoa  should  be  introduced  by  the  conjunction  than 
— a  word  which  is  aj^wopriated  to  this  use  solely :  as,  Style  is  nothing  eUe  than 
that  sort  of  expreaeion  which  our  thoo^ts  most  readily  asBume." — Bktiir'a  Sket^  p. 
02.  "What  we  call  &bles  or  parables  are  no  other  ikon  allegories.''—/^.,  p.  Iffl ; 
Marray^i  Oram.,  8vo,  p.  243.  **  We  judge  otherwite  of  tiiem  than  of  onraelTes.'* 
• — B.  Ainsworth,  "  The  premeditation  should  be  of  things  rather  than  of  words." 
— Blair's  Rket^  p.  262.  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  ?" — Com.  Bible.  "  Is  not 
life  a  greater  fpd  than  food  f" — CamjibelPs  Ooepele. 

NoTB  V. — 'Kclative  pronouns,  being  themselTCs  a  iq>ecie8  of  connectiye  words, 
neoessarity  exclude  conjunctions ;  except  there  be  two  or  more  relative  claosra  to  be 
connected  together;  that  is,  one  to  the  other.  Example  of  error:  ''The  principal 
and  disUnguishiiig  excellence  of  Vin^l,  and  whichy  in  my  opinion,  he  possesses  be- 
yond all  poets,  is  tenderness." — Blair's  Shet.,  p.  489.  ^tter :  "  Ihe  principal  and 
distinguishing  excellence  of  Virgil,  an  cxeelletKe  which,  in  my  ofunion,  be  possesses 
beyond  all  other  poets,  is  tenderness.^ 

NoTX  VX — ^The  wwd  that^  (as  was  shown  in  the  fifth  cbiqster  of  Ethology,)  is 
often  made  ajpronoun  in  reflect  to  what  precedes  it,  and  a  conjunction  m  respect  to 
what  follows  It — a  coMtruction  which,  for  its  anomaly,  ought  to  be  rejected.  For 
oxample :  '*In  tht  mean  time  that  the  Muscovites  were  complaining  to  St  Nicholas, 
Charles  returned  thanks  to  God,  and  prepared  for  new  victories." — lAfe  of  CharU* 
XII.  Better  thus :  While  the  Muscovites  were  thus  complaining  to  St  Nicholas, 
Ciinrles  returned  thanks  to  God,  and  prepared  for  new  victories." 

NoTK  VII. — The  words  in  each  of  the  following  pairs,  are  th,e  proper  eorre$- 
pondentt  to  each  other ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  to  give  them  their  right  place  in 
the  sentence ; 

1.  To  though,  corresponds  yet ;  as,  "  Though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." — 
</bAn,  xi,  25. 

2.  To  whether,  COTresponds  or ;  as,  "  Whether  it  be  greater  or  lees." — Butler's 
Analogy,  p.  77. 

3.  To  eitheTj  MnrespoDds  or;  as,  "The  constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory 
manner,  is  not  &T0urable  eitker  to  good  compositiou,  or  [to]  good  delivery." — 
Blair'a  Met.,  p.  334. 

4.  To  neither,  corresponds  nor;  as,  "John  the  Ba^t  came  neither  eating  bread 
nor  drinking  wine." — Luhe^  vii,  83.  Thou  shalt  nei&er  rex  a  stranger  nor  appKm 
him."— .fiStorf.,  xxii,  21. 

5.  To  both,  corresponds  artd ;  ns,  "  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the 
finTbarian!>,  both  to  tne  wise  and  to  the  unwise." — Som.,  i,  14. 

6.  To  such,  corresponds  as  ;  (the  former  being  a  pronominal  adjective,  and  the 
latter  a  relative  pronoun ;)  as,  "  An  assembly  such  ae  earth  saw  never." — Cowper. 

*  After  «In  or  etktr,  Iho  pr^odUoo  baiMu  U  M>m«UiiMi  mod ;  and,  when  tl  recalls  ui  Idw  previoailj  mg- 
geat«d,  tt  appura  to  be  u  good  ai  tSan,  or  b«Uer :  aa,  "  Other  worda,  foffdM  the  preceding,  majr  begtn  with 
oapltala"— Jfitmn^t  Ofont.,  Vol.  1,  p.  ?85.  Or  perbape  thla  prepoattion  ir.aj  be  proper,  whenever  «ba  or  «(Aer 
denote*  what  la  odtfitfonal  to  the  oUeet  of  ooatrWat,  and  not  excloaiTe  of  It;  aa,  "whcai  ve  apeak  of  aaroUjr 
quiuiHty  bnddaa  b*re  nnmben." — Tookt'i  Diesriions,  VoL  1,  p  21fi.  "  Becanee  be  bad  no  oUur  faUier  wafdM 
Ood."— JflUon,  on  CMttkmU;/,  p.  IM.  Thoogh  we  ttotnetlmea  expreaa  an  addlUon  br  mora  tlurn,  the  follow- 
in  j?  example  appeara  to  me  to  ba  had  Bugliah.  and  ita  InterprntatLon  still  warae :  ■  The  aecret  waa  commntil- 
eated  lo  mora  mm  than  him.'  That  li,  (when  the  eUlpals  la  duly  mipplled.)  *  The  aecret  waa  comniTinleated  to 
more  penotu  than  ta  him.' JfKr/w/'  Km,  liiaa,  p.  61;  hla  OeUueo  Orten.,  p.  31D:  Zn/mtoITt  Oram.,  SDS. 
Say  rather,— "  to  otW  mea  botldM  him."  Nor,  again,  doea  the  (bllowlng  couetroctlnn  amearto  be  right:  "Now 
ahms  me  another  Popish  rtavmoatcr  but  he." — nmrina:  Sotet  to  the  Dunetad,  B.  il,  L  ties.  Bat  ratiier,  "  Now 
sAou  mo  an  other  poptah  rhTmester  beeLlee  Mm."  Or  thus:  *'  Now  show  me  anv  popish  rhyineatar  eaeept 
bim."  Thla  too  la  qneationable :  "  Now  pain  moat  here  be  Intended  to  aignlfy  aometUng  Oat  beMet  warning." 
— (Fflylmkr*  JToml  Sdettee,  p.  ISl,  If  '*  warning"  was  here  intended  to  be  Indnded  with  '■  aomething  else,"  the 
eipreidon  Is  right ;  If  not,  fceaWw  ahonld  be  thrtn.  Again :  "  There  fa  aeldom  any  other  cardinal  In  PoUnd  bvt 
Wm.  — W«  <lf  CtarlM  XII.  Wen  "but  Wm"  aboold  be  either  "  fteeWw  Mm,*' or  "than  fc<;"  for  ft**  nerer 
nghtlj  go  rem  t  the  ot^leetlve  ctRe,  nor  la  It  proper  after  other.  "  Manr  morv  exanplea,  beeldee  the  foregoing, 
might  have  been  adduced."— A'«^r«  Bnnli»h  Pamtnp.  p.  xr.  Here,  in  tket.  no  oompirlaon  is  exprened :  and 
therefore  it  is  qneitlooable.  whether  the  word  "  mor«"  Is  allowaUr  used.  Like  else  and  otAar.  whan  oonstnied 
with  besMM,  It  signiflea  addUhiuU;  and,  aa  this  idea  la  implied  In  benidee,  my  one  of  these  a^Jecdrea  going  be- 
fore la  reallT  pleonarttc.  In  the  sense  above  noticed,  tbe  word  beHdf  la  aometlmea  written  in  atead  of  bemde», 
tfaongh  aotvarTOfteD;  aa,  "  Iliere  nre  oUer  ttiliqiB  wUdt  paMlnUwmind  of  man,  MtUldeM."— Skarfdwi's 
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I.  To  nukf  conesponds  tJtat ;  -with  a  finite  verb  fbllowing,  to  expcM  a  conae- 
qnence :  ai,  **  Hut  dififerenoe  is  ntdi  tikat  all  will  perceive  it" 

8.  To  «M,  corresponds  a$;  with  an  ad|ectiTe  or  ao  adverb^  to  oxpress  equality  of 
dwree:  as,  ''And  he  went  out  from  hn  presence  a  leper  as  vbite  ax  snow." — 2 

9.  To  (u,  corresponds  to  ;  with  two  verbs,  to  express  proportion  or  sameness :  ap, 
"  As  two  are  to  four,  «)  are  nx  to  twelve." — "  At  the  tree  falls,  k  it  must  lie." 

10.  iS^o  is  used  before  as;  with  an  adjective  or  an  adverb,  to  limit  the  d^ee  by 
a  comparison :  as,  "  How  can  you  descend  to  a  thin^  to  base  as  falsehood  t" 

II.  jSo  is  used  before  as  ;  with  a  negativd  preceding,  to  deny  equality  of  degree : 
as,  "  No  lamb  was  e^er  so  mild  as  he." — Langhome.    "  Relatives  are  not  <o 

in  langni^  at  conjunctions." — Bbattik:  Murray's  Gram.^  p.  126. 

12.  To  c<MrTeq>onds  as  ;  with  an  infimtivft  following,  to  express  a  consequence : 
aa, "  We  ought,  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  ao  « to  make  every  line  aeonble  to  the 
ear."— ^ja>P«  Bkit^  p.  882. 

18.  To  so,  ooiresponds  thai ;  iridi  a  finite  verb  following,  to  express  a  come- 
qiience :  as,  "  No  man  was  so  poor  (Ao/  he  could  not  make  restitution." — I^mmCs 
jsws,  i,  1 13.    "  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain." — 1  Chr^  iz,  24. 

14.  To  not  only,  or  not  merely^  corresponds  but,  but  also,  or  but  even;  as,  "In 
heroic  times,  smu^Hng  and  piracy  were  deemed  not  only  not  infamous,  but  [even] 
absolutely  honourable.' —J/aun(2er*«  &ram^  p.  16.  "  These  are  questions,  not  of 
prudence  merely,  but  of  morals  also.*' — Dymond's  Essay,  p.  82. 

NoTB  Vni. — "  "When  correspondent  conjunctions  are  used,  the  verb,  or  phrase, 
that  precedes  the  first,  applies  [also]  to  the  second ;  but  no  word  following  the  for- 
mer, can  [by  virtue  of  this  correspondence,]  be  understood  after  the  latter."— 
ChurehUPs  Oram^  p.  353.  Such  ellipses  as  the  following  ought  therefore  in  gene- 
ral to  be  avoided :  "  Tones  are  diflferent  both  from  emphasis  md  f/^mn]  paoses."—- 
Murray's  Oram,,  8vo,  i,  260.  "  Though  both  the  intention  and  \(ks\  purchase  aie 
now  past" — Ib^  ii,  24. 

IMPROPRmiEa  FOR  CORRECTION. 

7ALBS  UNDER  RULE  ZXIL 

BziHPias  UNDKB  Nora  L— Two  Tbbhs  with  On. 

**  The  first  proposal  was  essentiaU^  different  and  inferior  to  the  second." — htsL,  p.  171, 

[F<«inn.K — Not  proper,  IweanM  tiu  preporftioB  to  !■  nwd  wllh  J^nt  Tsftmiea  to  tha  two  uUMttreii  differtnt 
and  infmriar,  whlen  require  dUEcmit  prepodtiou  But,  Meordtng  to  Note  lit  under  Rule  Kd,  » When  tvo 
tenu  coiuieeled  wn  euh  to  bo  sstaoM  and  «oanM«d  la  araao  \j  a  tUrd,  Oej  nnM  both  bt  ndi  wU 
mftke  MUM  wlUt  IL"   Tbe  ■enlenoa  muif  ba  eouMtad  tkaat  "  Tba  flnt  prepMil  vaa  aMenttaOj  dUhrwrt  fnn 

the  Moond,  wid  l&fbrlor  to  ft."} 

"  A  neater  verb  implies  the  state  a  subject  is  in,  without  actiag  upon,  or  being  acted  upon,  by 
soother." — Altx.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  30.  "  I  answer,  70a  may  and  ought  to  use  stories  end  tmec* 
dotes." — Studeafs  Manual,  p.  220.  "  Oraclk,  n.  Any  person  or  place  whcro  ci-rtain  decisions  are 
obtained." — Wdtsler^t  DiU.  "Forms  of  govwnment  may,  and  must  bo  occasionally,  changed." — 
Ld.  LytteUm.  "I  bavo^  and  pretend  to  be  a  toleraUe  jadsK-^—Speid^  Na  666.  "Are  wo 
notlanrin  onr  duties,  mate  a  Christ  <ii  OwmT"— Aia^f  Samtf  Beat.  "They  may  not  ex- 
preoH  that  idea  wfaidi  the  author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  ia  a-kin  to  it" 
— fair's  Shet,  p.  94.  "  We  may,  we  ought  thereforo  to  read  thorn  with  a  distinguishing  eye." — 
Jb.,  p.  36'i.  "Compare  their  poverty,  with  what  they  mig^t,  and  ought  to  possess." — Sei^mcks 
Earn.,  p.  95,  *<  Ho  ia  a  much  better  grammarian  than  they  are." — Murrtty^s  Key,  8to,  p.  211. 
"  He  was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  mnch  admired  as  Cinthio." — AnnisOK,  os  Medals  :  in  Priest- 
fay's  Oram.,  p.  200.  "  Will  it  be  urged,  that  the  four  gosp^  are  as  dd,  or  even  dder  than  tra- 
dition r—BoUngh.  Phil  Ea.,  iv,  §  19.  "Tho  court  of  Chancery  ftcquently  mitigates,  and  breaks 
tho  teetli  of  the  common  law."— £5»«fa*f)r,  No.  664 ;  Wares  Gram.,  p.  16.  "  Antony,  coming 
along  sideoriier  ship,  entered  It  without  seeing  or  bdng  seenl^  her."— GWdnnitt'B  Some,  p.  160. 
"In  candid  minds,  troth  finds  an  entrance,  and  a  welcome  too"— Murray's  Key,  iL  ICS.  "Ia 
many  da^%  wa  may  succeed  and  be  miserable."— 169.  "In  many  pursuits,  wo  embark 
with  pleasure,  and  land  sorrowfUny."— A.,  m.  «' They  are  much  greater  gainers  than  I  am 
by  this  nnexpscted  event"— Jk,  p.  211. 

TTj.'T>eb  Note  IT.— Hbtebooisk«oc8  Tebmb. 
"  Atiims  saw  them  entering  her  gates  and  All  her  academies."- Cftatotte'tf  Essay,  p.  30.    *'  We 
have  nntber  fivgot  bis  pas^  nor  dee^  of  his  foturo  suocess."— ^Z>tmeaa*<  (Xcsro,  p.  ISI.   "  Ha 
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motnimoDU  and  temples  had  long  been  shattered  or  crambled  into  dost" — Lit.  Ome.,  p.  IS. 
"  Competition  ia  excellent,  and  the  vital  prinoiple  in  all  tiwae  things." — ^I>B.  Likiier  :  ti.,  pi  M. 
"  Whtitiier  provision  should  or  not  bo  made  to  meet  this  exigency." — lb.,  p.  128.  *'  That  oar 
Saviour  waa  divinely  inspired,  and  endued  with  Bupematuriil  powers,  are  poeitioiis  that  aro  here 
taken  li:^  granted." — ^haray's  Oram.,  i,  206.  "  It  would  be  much  more  eligible,  to  contract  or 
enlarge  their  extent,  by  explanatory  notes  aud  otaerration^  than  by  sweeping  away  our  ancient 
landmarks^  and  Betting  up  others." — lb.,  i,  p.  30,  "  It  is  ontainly  much  better,  to  supply  the  de- 
Setita  and  abridge  superUuities,  by  oecamonal  notes  and  observatione,  than  by  disorganizing,  ae 
altering  a  system  which  has  bec'u  so  long  established." — lb.,  i,  G9.  "  To  have  only  ono  tune,  or 
measure,  is  not  much  better  than  having  none  at  alL" — Bkur's  SfieL,  p.  12C.  "Facte  too  well 
known  and  obvious  to  bo  iosistcd  on." — lb.,  p.  233.  "  In  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances 
are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a  sublime  kisd." — Jb.,  p.  41.  "  If  the  description  be  too  general,  and 
divested  of  circumstaaoea." — Ibid.  "  lie  gained  nothing  further  tiuw  to  be  commended." — Mur- 
ray'a  Key,  ii,  210.  "  I  cannot  but  think  ita  application  somewhat  stnined,  and  out  of  place."— 
Vbtbjikx:  Lit,  CbmiL,  p.  29.  ''Two  negatives  fn  the  same  danse,  or  rdbrring  to  the  same  thinft 
destroy  eadi  other,  and  leavo  tiio  senso  afflrmatiTe.*' — MamAra  Gram.,  p.  16.  "Slates  are 
stone  and  used  to  cover  roo&  of  hoatvs." — WAster'a  El  SpdUn{f-Book,  p.  47.  "  Every  man  of 
taste,  and  poeseeaing  an  elevak^d  mind,  ought  to  feel  almost  the  noceaiity  of  apolt^ting  for  ttte 
power  he  possewes." — Influma  of  Literaturt,  Yd.  ii,  p.  1X2.  "  They  very  sekk>m  tronble  them- 
sehree  with  Euquiries,  or  makiug  useful  obscnrationa  th^  own."— Xoet^  on  EdL,  p.  876. 
**  We've  both  the  field  and  hooour  won: 
The  foe  is  pn^igato^  and  niu.**— -Aidieru,  p.  93. 

tTNDis  Note  m. — Impoat  or  CoKjmronoNB. 
"  The  it  sometimes  nsed  before  adverbs  in  the  comparative  and  Kaperlative  degree." — Lmaie'a 
Ortm.,  p.  6 ;  Battiona'a,  8 ;  Brae^a,  9.  "  llio  definite  article  ihe  is  frequently  applied  to  adverbs 
in  Uieoompwative  and  auperiative  degree." — Murray'a  Qram^  8vo,  p.  83 ;  IngenMa,  33;  LowtKa, 
14;  f^lfa,  63;  Jfercftonfi^M;  and  othera  "Coqiunctioui  uaoaUy  ooBnect  Tertwinthe  samo 
niwie  or  tense." — StatbonCa  Onm.,  p.  131.  "  CoqjuDctionfl  connect  verbs  in  the  same  style, 
and  usually  in  the  same  mode,  tense,  or  form." — lb.  "  The  mins  <^  Greooo  and  Some  are  but  the 
monuments  of  her  former  greatness." — Dof/'a  Gram^  p.  66.  "  In  many  of  these  cases,  it  ia  not 
improbable,  but  that  the  aiticdes  were  used  ori^nally." — PrieaOey'a  OroTn.,  p.  162,  "  T  cannot 
doubt  but  that  these  objects  are  really  what  they  appear  to  be." — Kamea,  El.  of  Orit,  i,  85.  "I 
question  not  but  my  Koder  will  be  as  much  pleoeod  with  it" — Spect,  Noi  635.  "  It  is  tra  to 
one  but  my  frimd  Peter  is  ammg  them." — io.,  Vo.  457.  "IdoiditDot  but  aodi  olgectioni  aa 
these  willb»mada."—Loeke,oaI!dueatitm,  p.  169.  "  I  doubt  not  bat  it  wiU  appear  bi  die  pmiaal 
of  the  following  sheets." — Bwhanan'a  Syntax,  p.  vL  "It  is  not  improbable,  but  that,  in  time, 
these  different  constructions  may  bo  appropriated  to  different  uses." — iVwtfcy's  Gram.,  p.  156. 
"  But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleasure,  are  equally  beyond  the  power  of  man." — Idler,  No.  12. 
"The  nominative  case  follows  the  verb,  in  intcrrogatiTo  and  imperative  s«itcnces." — Jfurrnv'« 
Gram.,  8vo,  Vol.  ii,  p.  290.  "Can  the  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olivo  berries?  either  a  vino, 
ilgs?" — Jam£a,  iii,  12.  "  Whose  diameters  are  too  profligate,  that  tho  monag^g  of  them  sliould 
be  of  any  consequence." — Sa^  £camti(«r,  Ka  24.  "You  that  are  a  step  higha  than  a  pliiloeo- 
pher,  a  divine;  yet  have  too  much  grace  and  wit  than  to  be  a  bishop."— Aipe^  to  ^'"^  60. 
"  The  terms  ridi  or  pow  enter  not  into  their  language."— Ai&ffiKm'«  America,  YoL  i,  p.  314. 
"This  pause  is  but  seldom  or  ever  sufficiently  dwelt  upon." — Mtaic  0/  Nature,  p.  181.  "Thero 
would  be  no  possibiiity  of  any  such  thing  as  human  life  and  human  happincfo." — BtUter'a  Atiai., 
p.  110.   "The  multitude  rebuked  them,  beoauae  they  should  hold  their  peace."— Jfoft,  xx,  31. 

Unber  Note  IV.— Of  the  CoiwDircnos  THAN. 
"A  meti^faor  is  nothing  else  but  a  short  comparison." — Adam'a  Gram.,  p.  243 ;  GovWa,  S3& 
*'  There  being  no  other  dictator  hero  but  use." —  CampbeiTa  RheL,  p.  1 67.  '■  Tliis  Construction  is 
DO  otherwise  known  in  English  but  by  supplying  the  first  or  second  Person  PluraL" — Badumr 
aa'a  SyTitax,  p.  xi.  "  Cyaxarea  waa  no  sooner  in  the  tfarcHie^  but  he  was  engaged  in  a  tenibk) 
war."— iesOte'a  ifiML,  ii,  62.  "Ihoia  claasioe  contain  littie  else  but  hiitoriea  of  rnnrden."— Am. 
JftiMttm,  V,  626.  "  Ye  shall  not  worship  any  other  except  QtAV—Sale'a  Koran,  p.  16.  "  Their 
relation,  therefore,  is  not  otherwise  to  bo  ascertained  bat  by  their  plaoe." — OampbeWa  RheL,  p. 
260.  "  For  he  no  sooner  oocorted  her,  but  he  gained  bis  point" — Burder'a  Eist.,  i,  G.  "  And  aU 
tiie  modem  writers  on  this  subject  have  done  httle  else  but  translate  them." — Biait'a  Hhet.,  p.  336. 
"Ono  who  hnd  no  otlior  aim,  but  to  talk  copiously  and  plauwbly." — lb.,  p.  317.  "We  can  refer 
it  to  no  other  cauae  but  the  structure  of  the  eye." — lb.,  p.  46.  "No  more  ia  required  but  singly 
an  act  <tf  Tision." — £0010,  El.  of  CriL,  i,  171.  "We  find  no  more  in  ita  compomtira,  hot  WB 
particulars  now  mentioned^"— i,  48.  "  He  pretends  not  to  say,  fliat  it  bath  any  other  effect 
but  to  raise  Rurprise." — lb.,  ii,  61.  "  No  sooner  was  the  princess  d«ul,  but  he  freed  hiinficU'." — 
Johtiaon'a  Sketch  of  Mttriv.  "  Ought  is  an  imperfect  verb,  for  it  has  no  olhpr  modiBcotion  bcndes 
this  one." — Prwt^tley's  Gram.,  p.  113.  "  Tho  verb  is  palpably  nothing  else  but  tlie  tie."- — Ke^a 
Sketch,  p.  60.  "  Does  he  mean  ^at  theism  is  capable  d  ncrthing  else  except  being  opposed  to 
polytheimn  or  atheism  ?" — Bkar'a  RheL,  p.  104.  "  la  it  meant  that  theism  is  capable  of  notliing 
else  besides  bdng  oj^ioaed  to  polytheisin,  or  atheiBm?"— JAwroir's  Oram.,  8to^  p.  S07.  "Thei* 
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is  no  other  metbod  of  twtrhing  that  of  which  any  one  la  ignorant,  bat  t^r  meaofl  of  something  alreodT^ 
known."— Dn.  JOHNBQH :  JtHrray**  0nun.,  i,  163 ;  Jwftraotle,  Zli.  "O  fitirest  Bower,  no  Booncr 
blown  but  blastedl' — SHUoris  Poeme,  p.  132.  "  Architecture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwise 
entertain  the  mind,  but  hj  raising  certain  agreeable  emotions  or  feetingB." — Kamea,  JSL  of  CriL, 
ii,  318.  "  Or,  rather,  tb^  are  notiiing  etoe  but  nouns." — SritiA  Grxtm^  p.  96. 
"  Aa  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended." — Ihtd3>raa,  p.  11. 

USDBE  NOTB  V. — ReLATITBS  EiCLCDE  COKJUKCnOKS. 

"  To  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  reception  of  a  prophet  mightier  than  him,  and  whoso  bhoes  ho 
wae  not  worthy  to  bear." — Mum/y's  Gram^  6vo,  p.  214^  "  Has  this  word  which  represents  an 
aotim  an  object  after  it,  Ad  on  which  U  terminates?"— tMornV  JE«y,  p.  3.  **!nie  stores  of  liter> 
ature  lie  befbro  lum,  and  from  wUch  he  may  collect^  for  veo,  many  kssoiu  of  wisdom." — Knapp't 
Leciung,  p.  31.  "Uaoy  and  varions  great  advantages  of  this  Orammar,  and  which  are  wa&ting  . 
in  others,  might  be  enumerated." — GreenUaft  Grtan.,  p.  6.  "About  the  time  of  Solon,  the 
Athenian  log^lator,  the  custom  is  said  to  have  been  introduced,  and  which  still  prevails,  of  wri- 
ting in  lines  from  left  to  right" — JamtaorCs  RheL,  p.  19.  "  Ihe  fundamental  nile  cX  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  and  into  which  all  others  miglit  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communis 
cate,  in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  wo  mean  to  transfi^  into  the  minds 
oS  othora." — £&»r'8  RheL,  p.  120;  Jamiexmis,  102.  "He  left  a  aon  of  a  singular  character,  and 
who  behaved  ao  ill  that  ho  was  put  in  i»ifKHL" — JRtrray*s  Key,  8vo,  p.  821.  "He  dtscovtred 
some  qualities  in  the  youth,  of  a  disagreeabto  nature,  and  which  to  him  were  wholly  nnaccounta- 
bla" — Ib^  p.  213.  "An  cmphatical  pause  is  made,  after  something  has  been  said  of  peculiar 
moment,  and  on  whidi  we  want  ['  de^'  M.]  to  fix  the  hearer's  attenti<m." — Rair'a  lihet.,  p. 
331 ;  Murray'a  GrarrK,  8vo,  pi  246.  "But  we  have  dupUcatea  of  oadi,  agreeing  in  movement, 
though  differing  in  mooaore,  and  whidi  make  dlSbient  lnqveaaioua  on  the  ear."— -JAirrair'* 
GtwHh^  8vO|  p.  259. 

Uhdbb  Nora  TI. — 0?  thh  word  THAT. 

*'It  will  greatly  Ikdlitate  the  labours  (tf  the  teadier,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  relieve  the 
pui^I  of  many  dif&ooltiea.''— iVw^a JSL  £  Qnm^  pb  4.  "At  the  same  time  that  the  pt^  is 
engaged  in  the  cxerdses  just  mentioned,  it  will  bo  a  prDper  time  to  atndy  the  wh<de  Grammar  in 
ooorae.'*— AJUinu,  Pfin.  ofK  Gram.,  Keyised  Ed.,  p.  vUi.  "On  the  same  ground  that  a  parti- 
c^le  and  auxiliary  are  allowed  to  form  a  tense." — Bbattib  :  Murray's  Gram.,  Svo,  p.  76.  "  On 
the  same  ground  that  the  voioea,  moods,  and  tenses,  are  a<hnittcd  into  the  English  tongue." — lb., 
pi  101.  "  The  five  examples  Inat  mentioned,  are  corrected  on  the  same  principle  that  the  pre- 
ceding examples  are  owrected." — Jb.,-p.  1S6;  IngersoS'a  Oram^  264.  "The  brazen  ago  began 
at  the  death  of  Tr^an,  and  lasted  till  the  lime  ttiat  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths."— Gra&TA 
Lot.  Oram.,  p.  ill.  "The  introduction  to  the  Duodecimo  Edition,  is  retained  in  this  volume,  fi^ 
the  same  reason  that  tho  original  introduction  to  the  Grammar,  is  retained  in  the  first  volume."— 
Mum^a  Oram.,  Svo,  Vol  u,  p.  iv.  "Tho  verb  must  also  bo  of  the  aame  person  that  the  nomi- 
native case  is." — IngeradSa  Gram.,  p.  16.  "  Tho  adjective  pronoun  ihxir,  is  plural  for  the  mme 
reasw  that  «Ao  is." — lb.,  p.  84.  "  The  Sabellians  could  not  justiy  bo  colled  PntripaFsians,  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  Noctians  were  socalled." — RdigioaaWorhi,  Vol.  il,  p.  122.  "  This  ia  one  reason 
that  we  pass  over  such  smooth  language,  without  suspecting  that  it  contains  liltic  or  no  meaning." 
— Murray'a  Gram.,  Svo,  p.  298.  "  The  flnt  place  tliat  both  armies  came  in  siglit  of  each  other 
was  OQ  the  opposite  banks  of  tin  river  Apeoa" — GoldsmiOCa  Rome,  p.  118.  "At  the  very  time 
ttat  ttie  author  gave  him  the  fliat  hocMc  for  his  perusal." — OamjhdSa  Bhtiorie,  Prefaa,  p.  fr. 
*■  Fetor  will  sup  at  the  time  that  Paul  will  t&e."- .Fbfdtdl'f  Da  Sacy,  p.  81.  "  Peter  will  be  sup- 
ping at  the  time  that  Paul  will  enter." — Ibid.  "  These,  at  tiie  same  tuno  that  they  mar  serve  as 
models  to  those  who  may  wish  to  imitate  them,  will  give  mean oi^Kvtonity  tocastmoieugfat  upon 
the  princ^es  at  tbia  book."— 7&.,  p.  115. 

"  Time  waa,  like  thee,  th^  Ufo  possest, 
And  time  shall  he^  that  thou  dialt  rest"— Pabxill:  Jfiir.       p.  S41. 

Uhdeb  Note  YIL — Of  the  CoBRXfiFOKOEKis. 

"Oar  manners  should  neither  bo  groee,  nor  exoesrivcly  refined."— JfmA<in/'«  Oram^  p.  11. 
**  A  neuter  verb  exmasea  neiUwr  Mtlni  or  paxsion,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being." —  0.  R  Anvs's 
Oram.,  p.  343.  "The  old  books  are  ndther  Eaf^Mt  grammars,  or  gramtmra,  in  any  senset/the 
English  Language." — lb.,  p.  378.  "  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  his  work  is  not  yet  as  accu- 
rate and  as  mudi  simplifled  as  it  may  bo." — Kirkham'g  Gram.,  p.  7.  "  The  writer  could  not  treat 
some  topicks  as  extensively  as  was  detirable." — Jb.,  p.  10.  "  Which  would  be  a  matter  of 
such  nicety,  as  no  degree  <^  human  wisdom  could  r^^nlate." — Murray'a  Gram.,  i,  26.  "  No  un- 
dertaking is  so  great  or  difficult  whidi  he  cannot  direct" — Dtman'a  Oic,  p.  126.  "  It  is  a  good 
which  neitber  dmmda  cm  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  afBoenco  extornal  fbrtuna"— iTiifws 
Bermea,2^;  mrray^a  Qram.,\,t69.  "  Not  rally  his  estate,  his  repntatiOD  too  has  suffored  fay 
his  miaoondnct"— Jforroy'*  Gram.,  i,  150;  IngtraoWa,  238.  "Neither  do  they  extend  as  fiu-aa 
might  be  Iraaoined  at  first  view."— A^otr**  RhO.,  p.  350.  "There  is  no  language  so  pocv,  bat  ft 
hath  two  or  wee  past  tenses."— p.  83.  "As  &r  as  this  qrstem  ia  founded  m  truth,  language 
i^paan  to  be  not  altcgettier  aitteaiy  In  to  origin."— J&,  p.  B6.  "I  have  not  that  aamnuud  of 
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these  oODTuHoiu  as  ia  necessary." — SpecL,  No.  4T4.  "  CoiiToisation  'witli  such  who  know  no 
arts  which  polish  life." — lb.,  No.  480.  "  And  wluch  can  be  neither  very  lively  or  very  forcible." 
— Jamieaon's  SJieL,  p.  18.  "  To  that  degree  as  to  give  proper  names  to  rivers." — Dr.  Murray's 
Hist  of  Lang.,  i,  321.  "  In  the  utter  overthrow  of  such  who  hate  to  be  reformed." — Barclay's 
Works,  i,  443.  "  But  still  so  much  of  it  is  retained,  as  greatly  iiyures  the  unifbnnity  <^  Uie 
whola"— iVMf^>  Oranu,  Pre/.,  p.  viL  *'Some  of  them  have  gone  to  that  boght  of  extran- 
gance,  as  to  afiaert,"  Ac — lb.,  p.  91.  *'  A  teacher  is  confined — not  more  than  a  merchant,  and 
probably  not  as  much." — Abbott's  Ikachtr,  p.  27.  "  It  shall  not  be  fbr^ven  him,  cnther  in  tiUB 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come." — MaU.,  xii,  32.  "  Which  no  body  presumes,  or  ia  so  nn- 
guino  to  hope." — Smfl,  Drop.  LeL  v.  "  For  the  torrent  of  the  voice,  left  neither  time  or  •paver 
m  tlie  or^^ana,  to  abape  the  words  propwly." — Sheridan's  Elocution,  p.  118.  "  That  he  may  neither 
unnecessarily  waale  his  vmce  by  throwing  out  too  much,  or  diminial^bia  wvnr  by  using  too 
little."— 76.,  p.  133.  "I  have  retained  only  aucfa  which  appear  moat  agreeable  to  the  meaaures 
of  Analogy."— ZittZB<m'«  JXeL,  Pr^.  "He  ia  both  a  prudent  and  iodUHtrioos  maa" — Dofft 
Qmm^  p.  TO.   *'  Coqjunctions  either  connect  wnda  or  aeDtenoes." — Ib^  pp.  81  and  101. 

"StKJh  sUly  girla  who  lore  to  chat  and  play, 
Deserve  no  carOi  tJidr  time  is  thrown  away." — SbMf«  Gram.,  SO. 

"  Vloe  is  a  monster  of  80  ft%fatfbl  nden, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen."— Pope  :  Mur.  Oram.,  ii,  11. 

**  Jnstico  must  punish  the  rebellious  deed ; 
Tet  punish  so,  as  [«ty  shall  exceed." — ^Dstdsk:  in  Jbh.  Diet 

TTsDBE  Note  VIIL — Impeopee  Eujpses. 
"  Thai,  whose,  and  as  relate  to  either  persona  or  things." — Sanborn's  Gram.,  p.  93.  "WhiA 
and  what,  as  adjectives,  relate  ttHhor  to  peraons  or  things." — lb,,  p.  10.  "  Whether  ofa  pobUc  or 
private  aabarej"— Adam's  RheL,  i,  43.  "  Which  are  indhided  both  among  the  pnblic  and  private 
wrongs." — lb.,  i,  308.  "  I  ndght  extract  both  from  tho  old  and  new  teataniMit  numberiess  exam- 
ples ^  induction." — lb.,  u,  G6.  "  Many  verba  are  used  both  in  an  active  and  neuter  ^gnification.'* 
— Lowth's  Gram.,  p.  30 ;  Alger's,  26 ;  Guy's,  31 ;  Murray's,  60.  "  Its  influence  is  likely  to  be  con- 
^crable,  both  on  the  morals,  and  taste  of  a  nation." — Blair's  Shet.,  p.  313.  "  Tho  subject  a^ 
forded  a  variety  of  scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind." — Jb.,  p.  439.  "  Restlessness 
miud  diaqualifles  us,  both  for  the  enjoyment  <^  peace,  and  the  peribrmance  of  our  duty." — Mur- 
ray's Key,  ii,  IGQ ;  Ingersolts  Gram^ -p.  10.  "  AcUeotive  Froumms  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  parU- 
cipating  the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  w^acUvea" — Mitmg^t  Gram.,  i,  66 ;  MtnhaaCt, 
43  ;  FtirU'a,  22.  "  A(^ective  Fronoons  have  the  nature  both  of  the  atyective  and  the  pronotm." 
—Frosts  EL  of  Gram.,  p.  16.  "Pronominal  adjectives  are  a  kind  of  compound  part  of  ipeed^ 
partiikiog  the  nature  both  of  pronouns  and  at^tivea." — NvUiag's  Oram.,Vi.  36.  "Noons  are 
used  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number." — Blair's  Gram.,  p.  11.  "The  question  is  not, 
whether  the  nominative  or  accusative  ought  to  follow  the  pariicica  than  and  as ;  but,  wbethw 
the8-3  partidea  are^  in  such  particular  caaee^  to  be  r^arded  as  conjunctions  or  prep(»itions."~- 
CbmpMT*  RheL,  p.  204.  "  In  English  many  verlM  are  used  both  as  transitives  and  intransitlves." 
—ChtarehilTs  Gram.,  p.  83.  "He  sendeth  rain  both  on  the  just  and  nnjost"—- (Tuy'*  0ranL,  p. 
SB.  "  A  foot  consists  either  of  two  or  three  syllables." — fair's  Oram.,  p.  1 18.  "  Because  tliey 
participate  the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjuncti(His." — Murray's  Gram.,i,  116.  "Surely, 
Romans,  what  I  am  now  about  to  say,  ou^t  neither  to  be  omitted  nor  pass  without  notice." — 
Dwican'a  Oicero,  p.  196.  "  Their  language  frequently  amounts,  not  only  to  bad  sense,  but  non- 
sense." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  14.  "  Henoo  arises  the  necessity  of  a  sorial  stale  to  man  both  for 
the  unfolding,  and  exerting  of  his  nobler  faouUiea." — Sheridan's  Eloeutitm,  p.  147.  "  Whether  the 
aatnect  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind." — fair's  RhA,  n.  454.  "Not  omy  was  liberty  entirely 
extinguished,  but  arbitraiy  power  felt  in  its  heaviest  ana  most  oppressive  w«ghL" — /&.,  p.  219. 
"  This  rule  is  applicable  also  both  to  verbal  Critics  and  Grammariana.**— gifey'j  Gram.,  p.  141. 
"Both  the  nilee  and  exoeptions  ofa  language  most  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  good  osage." 
—lb.,  p.  113. 


CHAPTER  X.— PREPOSITIONS. 

The  syntax  of  Prepositions  consists,  not  solely  or  mainly  in  their  power 

of  governing  the  objective  case,  (though  this  alone  is  the  scope  which 
most  grammarians  have  given  it,)  but  in  their  adaptation  to  tne  other 
terms  between  which  they  express  certain  relations,  such  as  appear 
by  the  sense  of  the  words  uttered. 

KULE  XXIIL— PBEP08ITI0NS. 
Prepositions  show  the  relations  of  words,  and  of  the  things  or  thoughts 
expressed  by  them  :  as,  "  He  came  from  Borne  to  Paris,  tn  the  company 
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many  eminent  men,  and  passed  wAA  them  ihr<mgh  many  cities." — 
Analeciic  Metganne. 

"  Ah  I  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 
By  truth  illomin'd,  and  by  taste  refin'd  ?" — Bogers. 

EZCEFnON  FiBOT. 

The  prepoutioa  to,  before  an  abstract  iafimtive,  and  at  tbe  head  a  phrase  which  is  made  tito 
Bubject  of  a  verb,  haa  no  proper  antecedent  term  of  relation ;  as,  "  7b  learn  to  dia  is  the  great 
busuess  of  life." — Di&oyn.  "  Nevertheless,  io  abide  in  the  flesh,  is  more  needflil  lor  yoaJ'— -Set, 
Paul:  FfuL,  i,  21.    "  3b  be  reduced  to  povert;,  is  a  great  afflicticm." 

"Too  much  to  know,  is,  to  know  nought  but  &me; 
And  evei7  god&ther  can  give  a  name." — Shaktpeare. 

EXCEPTIOK  SeCOKO. 

The  prepoation  far,  when  it  introdacea  its  object  before  an  inflnitive,  and  the  whole  phrase  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  verb,  has  pn>per|f'  no  antecedent  term  of  relation ;  as,  "  For  m  to  learn 
todl^  ia  tbe  great  bodnesB  d  life."— "NeverUielea,^  me  to  abide  in  tbeflesb,  is  more  ueedM 
for  yon."—*'  For  an  old  man  to  be  reduced  to  poverty  is  a  veiy  great  afffiction." 

".fbr  man  to  ten  how  human  £fe  b^an, 
la  hard;  ibr  who  himself  beginning  knew?" — MSUon. 

OBBERVATIOKS  ON  BTJLE  XZm. 

Obs.  1. — In  pairing  aay  ordinary  preposition,  the  leamw  should  name  the  two  terms  of  the 
relation,  and  apply  the  foregoing  role,  after  tbe  manner  prescribed  in  Praxis  12th  of  this  work. 
The  prindple  is  simple  and  o^mological,  being  implied  in  the  very  definition  of  a  preposition,  yet 
not  the  less  necessary  to  be  given  as  a  rule  of  syntax.  Among  tt^erable  writers,  proportions 
exhibit  more  eirors  than  any  other  equal  number  of  words.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  care* 
less  manner  in  which  they  arc  usually  slurred  over  in  parsing.  But  the  parsers,  in  general,  havo 
at  least  this  excuse,  that  their  text-books  have  taught  them  no  better ;  thoy  therefore  call  the 
preposition  a  preposition,  end  leave  its  use  and  meaning  unexplained. 

Obs.  2. — If  tbe  learner  be  at  any  loss  to  discover  the  tmo  terms  of  relation,  let  him  ask  and 
answer  two  ^ta^ianB:  flist,  witti  the  Intemgative  what  before  the  preposition,  to  find  tho  antece- 
dent; and  then,  with  tbe  same  pronoun  after  tbe  preporition,  to  find  the  snbsequent  term.  Theso 
questions  answered  according  to  the  sense,  will  always  give  the  true  tcnns.  For  example: 
"They  dashed  that  rapid  torrent  through." — Scott.  'Quea.  What  ttirou^?  Ans.  "itoAerf 
through."  Ques.  Through  tohatf  Ans.  "  ITirough  thai  torrent"  For  tho  meaning  is — "They 
dashed  through  that  rapid  torrent"  If  one  term  is  perfectly  obvious,  (as  it  almost  always  is,) 
find  the  other  in  this  way;  aft,  "Day  unto  day  uttercth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sbowetb 
knowledge."— AoL,  xix,  3.  Qnes.  What  unto  day?  Ans.  "  VOerdh  unto  day."  Ques.  What 
unto  nigf  t  ?  An&  *'  Shawtih  «afe  nigW  For  the  meaning  ia — "  Day  uttereth  speech  unto  day, 
and  ni^t  showcth  knowledge  unto  night."  To  parse  rightly,  is,  to  understsad  rightiy ;  and 
wliat  is  well  expressed,  it  is  a  shamo  to  misundcTstand  or  misinterpret  Sut  sometimes  the  pod* 
tion  of  the  two  nouns  is  such,  that  it  may  require  some  reflection  to  find  either ;  aa, 

"  Or  that  choice  plant,  so  grateful  to  tho  nose, 
Which  t»  I  know  not  what  &r  country  grows." — ChtirchiH,  p.  18. 

Obs.  3. — ^When  a  preposition  begins  or  enda  a  sentence  or  ckuso,  tho  terms  of  relation,  if  boHi 
are  given,  are  transposed j  as,  "To  a  studious  man,  action  is  a  relief." — Burgh.  That  i^  "Action 
is  a  relief  io  a  stadious  man."  "  Science  they  [tho  ladies]  do  not  pretend  TO." — Id.  That  i^ 
"They  do  not  pretend  to  science."  "  XTatil  I  have  dono  tliat  which  i  havt  tpoken  to  thee  of." — 
Oen.,  xxviU,  IK.  ^nie  word  governed  tnr  the  prepositioD  is  always  the  subsequent  term  of  tho 
relation,  however  it  may  bo  placed ;  and  if  this  be  a  relative  pronoon,  the  transposition  is  per- 
manent The  prepocdtwn,  however,  may  be  put  before  any  relative,  except  thai  and  aa ;  and  this 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  its  most  l^}propriate  place :  as,  "Until  I  have  done  that  of  which  I 
have  spoken  to  thea"  Of  the  {dacing  of  it  last,  Lowth  says,  "This  is  an  idiom  which  our  lan- 
guage is  strongly  inclined  to  ;"  Murray  and  others,  "  This  is  an  idiom  to  which  our  language  is 
stronf^y  inclined :"  while  they  all  add,  "  it  prevaila  in  common  conversation,  and  suits  very  well 
with  the  familiar  style  in  writing;  but  tho  pladng  of  tho  preposition  before  the  relative,  is  more 
graceful,  as  well  as  more  perspicuoos,  and  agrees  much  better  with  tho  aotomn  and  elevated 
style."— ZtftfflA'tf  Gram.,  p.  95 ;  J&rray's,  8to^  p.  200 ;  FiaL'f,  141 ;  12.  a  SrnOh'a,  167  ;  Ingef 
toffa,  227;  ChmrvhOPa,  160. 

Odh.  4. — ^Tho  terms  of  relation  between  which  a  prepodtion  may  bo  used,  are  veiy  various. 
Tho  former  or  toUeoedeiU  term  may  be  a  noun,  an  adjective,  o  pronoun,  a  verb,  a  participle,  or  an 
adverb :  and,  in  some  instances,  we  find  not  only  one  prcpoeition  put  before  an  other,  but  even  a 
conjunction  or  an  inteijection  used  on  this  side ;  as,  "^sanue  of  ofTcnces." — "^Jiu  FOB  him  I" — 
llio  latter  or  t^)»tqiiefU  term,  wbidi  is  the  word  govemcd  by  tbe  preposition,  may  be  a  noun,  a 
pronoui^  a  proDomin^  a^ective^  on  infinitive  verb,  or  an  impoibct  or  preporftct  jmrticipk) :  and, 
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In  Bom?  instanocs,  prepontkma  appear  to  gorera  •drertx,  or  oron  whole  phraaea.  8oe  tbo  obacr- 
vatioui  ia  ttio  tenth  chapter  Etymidogy. 

Qua.  5. — Buth  tortns  of  tho  relation  are  osoally  expressed ;  though  either  of  thom  ma;-,  in 
som  J  tii.it:iii  J.-^  bsf  led  out,  tho  other  bfflog  fdvon :  aa.  (1.)  The  Fosuer — "  All  ahall  know  jae, 

Sre-ikoain'j]  nuu  tho  loast  to  the  greatest" — 2Id>^  Tiii,  11.  [/fay]  "  ix  a  word,  it  would  entirely 
efo:vt  t!io  ])urp-j.i  -." — Blair.  "\Vhon  I  speak  of  reputation,  I  mean  not  only  freputaiion]  is 
regard  to  knowlod^  Imt  tr^nUaUon]  is  regard  to  tho  talent  of  cwnnninicating  knowledge." — 
(Mmpbt^a  Wiet^  p.  163 ;  Jnimiy's  Oram ,  i,  360.  (2.)  The  Ljitteb— "Opiniosa  and  ceremODfei 
[w&tcftl  thoy  would  dio  for." — Locke.  "Is  [Vtose}  who  obtain  defence,  or  [in  thoae]  who 
defend.'^' — Pope.  "  Othera  are  more  modest  than  [what]  this  comoa  to." —  OoUier'a  Anionimu,  p.  6& 
Obs,  6. — ^The  cnly  proper  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rule,  are  thoae  which  are  inserted  aborc^ 
imle.s3  tiio  abstract  inilnitire  used  as  a  prodi-.'ate  La  also  to  bo  excepted ;  as,  "  In  both,  to  reason 
right,  is  to  Hubmit." — Pope.  But  here  moat  if  not  all  gramniAriMU  would  ear,  the  rerb  "  is"  it 
the  ant3C3dcat  torn,  or  what  their  syntax  takes  to  gorcm  the  inflnitive.  Tho  relatioD,  however, 
is  not  such  aa  whon  wo  say,  *'  He  u  to  «ufrmt(;"  tliat  is,  "lie  rrnat  submit,  or  ought  tonbmit^' 
hat,  pertiAM  to  Insist  on  a  different  mode  of  parsing  the  moro  sopamble  inflnitive  or  ita  |»cpo^ 
tion,  would  bo  a  nocdless  reQiwmcDt  Yet  some  ropard  ought  to  be  paid  to  tlw  diUfereat  relations 
wiitch  the  inflnitive  may  beiu-  to  tliis  finite  verb.  For  wont  of  a  due  estimate  of  this  <^Kretice, 
tiio  fitllowiiig  saotonoe  ia,  I  Uiink,  very  Guilty:  "Tho  great  business  of  this  life  u  toprtpan,  and 
qualify  us,  for  tbo  enjoymrat  of  a  better." — Murray'a  Gram.,  Vol.  i,  p.  373.  If  the  author  meant 
to  tell  what  our  gn»t  bushiess  in  this  life  is,  ho  should  ratlicr  have  said :  "  The  great  busmcss 
of  thi4  life     to  preparo  and  qualify  (mrsdoea  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better." 

Oaa.  T. — la  ivlatkm  to  the  infinitive^  Dr.  Adam  ranarics,  that,  "  7b  in  Knf^i  is  c^ten  tokca 
o&Mftiidir;  ai^  7b  oonfcsa  tho  truth;  2bproooed;  3b  conclude." — LaUn  and  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  182. 
But  fli9  aasertkm  la  not  entirely  true ;  nor  an  bia  exomplee  appropriato:  fin- what  he  and  many 
other  grammarians  ciUl  tbo  ii^taiive  abaottUe,  evidently  depwds  on  aomething  mtderatood;  and 
the  prepoaltioQ  ia,  surely,  in  no  instonoo  independent  of  what  follows  1^  and  u  therefbro  never 
entirely  abaoluto.  Propositions  arc  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  no  ontooodent  term,  merely  bo* 
cause  they  stand  at  the  head  of  a  phrase  or  sentence  which  is  made  tho  aubject  of  a  verb ;  for 
the  pliraaa  or  sentence  itself  oflon  contains  that  term,  aa  in  the  foUowing  example :  "  In  what 
Wi^  mind  acts  apon  matter,  ia  unknown."  Iloro  in  shows  the  relation  between  acta  nnd  way; 
bemuse  the  expression  suggests,  that  mind  acta  IS  tome  way  upon  matter. 

Obs.  8. — ^Tho  aacond  oxcoption  abovo,  wherever  it  is  found  applioal)lo,  conccis  tho  first ;  bc- 
caon  it  introduces  on  antecedent  term  before  the  proportion  to,  as  may  be  seon  by  tho  exam- 
ples given.  It  is  q'leationablo  too,  wliothcr  both  them  may  not  also  bo  concellod  in  on  other 
way ;  tlut  is,  by  transposition  and  tho  mtroduction  of  the  pronoun  it  for  tho  nominativo :  "It 
fa  a  groat  afflicthn,  to  be  reduced  to  poverty." — "  R  is  hard  roit  man  to  tell  how  human  lif^  be- 
gan."— Nevertholaas  is  moro  needful  for  you,  that  I^umld  abide  In  the  fleeh."  Wo  cannot 
so  well  say,  "  It  ia  more  neodM  for  you,  for  tne  to  abide  in  tlie  flesh;"  but  we  may  say,  "  It  i^ 
0»  your  oAutrnt,  mora  iLocdAil  fos  me  to  abide  m  tho  flesh."  If  these,  and  other  aimiur  examples, 
are  not  to  be  ocooantui  additional  instances  in  vhicb  to  and  for,  uaA  also  tlw  ooqj unction  thal^ 
are  witho'it  any  proper  anteoadont  terms,  wo  must  auppoae  thoso  particles  to  show  the  relation 
between  what  prooodos  and  what  follows  them. 

Ona  9. — The  proportion  (as  its  name  implies)  preeedea  tho  word  which  it  governs.  Tet  there 
are  somi  o-cajptions.  In  the  Gimiliar  stylo,  a  preposition  governing  a  relative  or  on  intem^tive 
pronoun,  is  oilea  separated  from  its  ot^ect,  and  caonected  with  tho  otlier  term  of  relation ;  aa, 
"  Whom  did  be  speak  to  t"  But  it  is  moro  dignified,  and  ia  general  moro  graoeful,  to  place  the 
prepositioD  befiira  the  i^rononn;  as,  "  lb  whom  did  lie  qwak?"  The  relatives  that  and  aa,  if 
governed  by  a  preposition,  must  always  precede  it  In  aomo  instances,  the  pronoun  must  be 
supphed  in  parsing;  as,  "To  set  off  the  banquet  or  wAicA]  he  gives  notice  o/" — Philoiogical 
Museum,  i,  454.  Sometimes  the  ottjectire  word  is  pat  fiist  because  It  is  emi^i^ical ;  as,  "  This 
the  great  understand,  this  they  pique  then»elves  i^a." — Art  of  7%Mfc»ii$r,  p.  66.  Prepoaitiona 
of  more  than  one  syllable^  are  sometimes  put  immediately  after  their  objecta,  eepedaUy  in  poetry; 
aa,  "CoownaatliatMrM  OMT."— TTottar's  Partidit,  p.  S9L  "The  thing  Is  known  all  Lubot 
owr."— ^(bL 

**  WHd  Canon's  kne^  woerff  mmg."—Lmthonu. 

**  Tbj  de^  rtmiiue  and  dOs  tiemg."—S»r  W.  Seotl. 
Obs.  10.— Two  prepositiona  sometimes  come  together ;  as,  "  Lambeth  is  ever  againtt  West- 
minster abbey." — Marrof/'a  Gram.,  i,  US.  "  And  before  the  lustre  of  her  &oe,  White  break 
the  donds  away." — Tfiomson.  "  And  the  meagre  fiend  Blows  mildew  from  between  his  ahrivoll'd 
Hps." — Oowper.  These,  in  most  Instances,  thou^  they  are  not  nsually  written  as  compounds, 
appMT  naturally  to  coalesce  in  their  syntax,  as  was  observed  in  tho  tenth  chapter  of  E^rmology, 
and  to  express  a  sort  of  compound  raUtiw  between  the  other  terms  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. When  such  is  th«r  character,  they  ou^t  to  be  taken  together  in  parsing;  for,  if  we 
parse  tiiem  separately,  we  must  either  call  the  first  aa  adverb,  or  suppose  some  very  awkward 
dlipris.  Some  instanoee  however  occnr,  in  which  an  otject  may  easily  bo  supplied  to  the  fbrmer 
word,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be ;  as,  "  He  is  at  liberty  to  sell  it  tU  [a  price]  above  a  remunera- 
tion."—  Waylan^a  Moral  Science,  p.  258.  "  And  I  wish  they  had  been  at  the  bottom  the  ditch 
I  pulled  you  out  instead  o/ rhefaig}  vpon  my  bade" — &in^>rd  and  Mertoa,  p.  29.  In  such 
examples  as  the  fidkiwing;  the  nrst  preposition,  qf,  appean  to  me  to  govern  the  plural  noon  wtuch 
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endi  the  sentenco;  and  the  intennediate  obob,  firm  and  to,  to  hare  both  terms  of  their  relation 
ttadentood:  "  Iambic  Torae  ooDrists  (!^>4inn  two  to  six  feet;  that  i%  0/ fivm  Sma  to  twelve  sylla- 
bleB." — Bkar'a  Gram^  p.  119.  "  Trodiaic  veree  oonmstB  t^Jrom  one  to  three  feet"— iUdL  Tho 
meaiuDg  ia — "  Iambic  verse  coonata  of  feet  raijii^  in  nutnbM-  ftom  two  to  ux;  or  Qt  conriBta) 
tyllables  VEuying  ftom  four  to  tvelvo." — "  Trochaic  vene  cannOaqf  foa  vaiying  from  one  foot  to 
three /ed." 

Obs.  11. — Oao  anteoedeat  term  may  hard  several  prepoaitioDB  d^)endiDg  on  it,  with  one  object 
after  each,  or  more  than  <me  after  any,  or  only  one  after  both  or  all;  as,  "A  declaration  ^brTirtoe 
and  agaiiui  vice." — BuOer't  AnaL,  p.  167.  "  A  poutive  law  Ofromsf  all  fraud,  &laehood,  and  vio- 
lence, andjis-,  or  fn&TOor^  all  justice  and  truth."  "iVvt^him,  and  ttroi^A  him,  and  to  him, 
aio  all  thinga" — BSiU.  In  act,  not  only  may  the  rdatitHt  be  wnple  in  regard  to  all  or  any  of 
the  wtada,  but  it  may  also  be  complex  in  regard  to  all  or  any  of  tbeoo.  Hence  aeveral  diB^vot 
preporitiona,  whether  th«y  have  diffecect  antecedent  terms  tx  (mly  one  and  the  same,  may  refer 
^ther  jointly  or  severally  to  one  object  or  to  more.  This  foliowB,  because  not  only  may  either 
antecedents  or  objects  be  connected  by  conjunction^  but  prepontions  also  admit  of  this  ooostruo- 
tion,  with  or  without  a  connecting  of  their  onteoedents.  Examples:  "  ^niey  are  capable  0/  and 
plaoed  Ai,  Afferent  stations  in  the  sodety  of  iraaldnd."— Aitier'«  AnaL,  p^.  IIS.  "  Our  peroqrikn 
of  vice  and  ill  doaert  arisea  Jrom,  and  is  the  result  i;^,  acompwison  of  actitsia  teith  the  nature  and 
oapadties  t/tho  agent"— A,  p.  "And  the  doengn  o/thia  chapter  to  inquire  how  &r  this 
^  the  case;  how  lar,  over  and  about  the  nK»^  nature  which  God  has  given  us,  and  our  natural 
notion  o/him,  as  righteous  governor  of  those  hia  creatures  to  whom  he  has  given  this  uatnre;  I 
■ay,  how  for,  fte^tdu  thiE^  the  iffinaplee  and  li^pnnings  0/ a  moral  government  owr  ^ 
be  disoemed,  noUoiUtatcmding  and  amidet  all  tiia  coaflWoa  and  disorder  of  it" — Ib^  p.  85. 

Obs.  12. — ^The  preposition  into,  expresses  a  relution  produced  by  motion  change;  and  th,  the 
same  relati<m,  without  re&roDce  to  motion  as  having  produced  it:  hence,  "  to  v&  into  the  gar- 
aoD,**  and,  "to  walk  in  the  garden/*  ace  very  different  in  meouine.  "  It  is  dingreeable  to  find  a 
word  sidit  fcto  two  by  a  paose."— JComsi^  EL  of  Orii^  ii,  83.  Tbk  ^ipears  to  be  ri^  in  senM, 
but  because  brevity  is  dearahle  in  unemphatic  particles,  I  suppoeo  most  pmions  would  say,  "^Ut 
in  two."  In  the  Bible  we  have  the  phraaee,  "rent  in  twain," — "cut  w  laeces," — "brake  in 
pieces  tho  rocks," — "  brake  all  their  bones  in  jneeea,"—"  brake  them  to  pieces, " — "  broken  to 
pieces," — "  pulled  m  pieces."  In  oU  these,  excopt  tho  first,  to  may  pethapa  be  considered  prefer- 
aUe  to  in ;  and  into  would  be  objectionablo  only  because  it  is  longer  and  less  simple.  "  Half  <^ 
them  dare  not  shake  tite  snow  from  off  their  caawMks,  lest  they  shako  themselves  to  piecea"— 
Sbak:  Kamea,  ii,  246. 

Oita  13.~Beft0eet^  wMivtzi;  is  used  in  relbrenco  to  two  things  or  parties;  amonff,  of  anwTigtt, 
amid,  or  amidtt,  in  r^erenco  to  a  greater  number,  or  to  something  by  whiclt  an  other  may  be 
surrounded:  as,  "Thou  pendulum  hdwisd  a  smile  and  tear." — B^nm.  "Tlie  host  between  the 
mountain  and  the  shore." — Id.  "  To  meditate  amoafpt  decay,  and  stand  a  ruin  amidst  ruins." — 
Id.  In  the  following  examples,  tho  unport  of  those  prepositi(His  is  not  very  accurately  regarded ; 
"The  Greeks  wrote  in  capitals,  and  Idl  no  Bpatxa  between  their  wnds." — Mbon'f  Jtey,  p.  6, 
This  coostruc^n  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  because  the  spaces  by  which  words  are  now  divided, 
occur  severally  between  one  word  and  an  other ;  but  the  author  might  as  well  have  said,  "  and  Idt 
no  spaces  to  distinguith  their  worda"  "  Tbero  was  a  hunting  match  agreed  upon  betwixt  a  lion, 
on  ass,  and  a  fox." — VEetrange.  Here  by  or  amonff  would,  I  think,  be  better  than  betwixt,  be- 
cause the  partners  were  more  than  twa  "  Bdween  two  or  more  mthcn,  different  readers  will 
diflfer,  exceedingly,  as  to  the  preforonoe  in  point  of  merit" — OampbdTe  Bh^  p.  162 ;  JamieBon^t, 
40 ;  Murray^e  Gram.,  .i,  360.  Say,  "  Concamutg  two  or  more  outbors,"  because  bdwetn  is  not  con* 
tfsteDt  with  the  word  more.  "lU^ngons  among  onoMer  in  the  greatest  cmflision  and  diswder." 
— iS^,  Na476.  Say,  *' Baaing  iffWRteiKiiiifv,"  or,  "  BUbg  aU  at  mee ;"  for  ammg  is  not  con- 
tUtent  with  the  dlstxibanre  term  one  an  ottsr. 

Obs.  14. — Of  two  prepodtbns  coming  together  between  the  seme  terms  (tf  relation,  snd  srane* 
times  connected  in  the  same  construction,  I  have  given  several  plain  examines  in  this  chapter, 
and  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Etymology,  a  very  great  number,  all  ftom  sources  sufflcientiy  respect- 
able. But,  m  many  our  English  grammars,  there  is  a  stereotyped  remaik  on  this  point,  origin- 
ally written  by  Priestley,  wtiidi  it  is  proper  here  to  cite,  as  an  other  spedmen  of  the  Docttw's 
hostinesa^  and  of  the  blind  confidence  of  certain  compilers  and  copyiiti:  "Two  different  proposi- 
tions mast  be  improper  in  the  same  ocnstruction,  and  in  the  same  sentence :  [as,]  The  combat 
between  tiUrtv  Britont,  agahist  twenty  Engtiak.  &nollett's  Voltaire,  Vol.  2,  p.  i92?'—Prieattey^ 
Ortan.,  p.  1(0.  lindley  Hurray  and  others  have  the  some  remark,  with  tiio  example  a]tere<[ 
thus:  "The  combat  between  thirty  JVwicA  against  twenty  English." — Mwray's  Oram.,  8vo,  p. 
200;  SmiOi's  New  Gram.,  167;  f^k's.  142;  Ingeraoffa,  228.  W.  Allen  has  it  thus;  "Two  dif- 
ferent prepositions  in  tho  same  eotutmction  are  improper;  as,  a  combat  between  (i«n(j/ iVench 
against  thirty  iinjrliah  "—Elements  of  R  Gram.,  p.  179.  He  gives  the  odds  to  the  latter  party, 
lliley,  witii  no  cxpenae  of  tiumgbt,  first  takes  from  Murray,  as  he  from  Priestley,  tho  useless  re- 
mark, "Different  rclatitai^  and  diilbcont  senses,  must  be  expressed  by  (Uffcreot  prcpoutions;"  and 
then  adds,  "  One  rdi^on  must  not,  Our^bre,  bo  expressed  hj  two  different  prepositions  in  the 
same  clause;  tiius,  "The  combat  between  Vurty  French  against  thirty  Knglish,'  should  be,  'The 
combat  bOween  thirty  French  and  thirty  English.'  "—ffiley's  K  Gram.,  p  97.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  error  of  this  example  is  not  in  tlie  use  of  too  pnpotitionM,  nor  is  tliere  any  truth  or  fitness  in 
the  note  or  notes  made  on  it  by  all  these  oitks;  for  had  they  said,  "The  combat    thir^  Frent^ 
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against  twenty  English, "  there  would  stall  bo  two  prcpontiona,  but  wlu^r?  w-ouM  bo  the  ioipro- 
prietv,  or  where  the  sameness  of  coDStroction,  which  they  speak  oi'i  li-.-.wacn  la  incompatible 
with'a?ain«(,  only  because  it  requirea  two  partieB  or  thio^  for  its  own  rt^men ;  as,  "  The  combat 
letmeen  thirty  Frenchmen  and  twen^  EnffiiahmaC*  Thifl  is  what  Smoliutt  aliould  hare  written, 
to  make  s^ose  will)  the  word  "  ietwem." 

OoSi  IS^With  like  im^ilieitinsB,  HOey  emepted,  these  grammariaos  ud  others  have  adoi^sd 
from  Lowth  aa  obaemttioa  in  the  learned  doctor  baa  oenmred  quite  too  a&ongly  the  jdnt 
lefbrence  of  different  prepositions  to  the  same  objecdv©  noun :  to  wit,  "Some  writers  separate  the 
pfepositooQ  from  its  nomi,  in  order  to  ocmnect  difibrent  preposiUotis  to  tiie  same  noun ;  as,  *To 
suppoao  the  zodiac  and  planets  to  be  efficient  of,  and  antecedent  to,  themselves.'  Bentley,  Serm. 
6.  This  [construction],  whether  in  the  familiar  or  the  solemn  style,  is  akoaya  mdegant ;  and  shottld 
never  be  ainiitled,  but  in  forms  of  law,  and  the  like;  where  ftillness  and  exactness  of  expressiou 
mu^t  take  place  of  every  other  cooaidGration." — LowIKb  Oram.,  p.  96 ;  Muarra^t,  i,  300 ;  Smith's, 
161 ;  Fisk's,  141 ;  IngeraoWa,  228;  Alj&'a,  61 ;  Pidctft,  207.  Cburdiill  even  goca  fiirther,  both 
atrengthooing  the  CBDsure^  and  disallowiDg  the  exception:  thus,  "  Thi^  whether  in  the  Bdnnn  or 
in  the  familiar  style^  is  always  indegant,  and  should  fwner  &e  odnKUsit  It  la  an  otdkimnf  ah(f%r<v 
avoiding  th3  repetition  of  a  word,  vhich  might  ba  accompliahed  wUhmU  it  by  any  person  who  has 
the  least  command  of  langot^a." — New  GrartL,  p.  341.  Yet,  with  all  their  command  of  language, 
not  one  of  thoas  gentleman  baa  told  us  how  the  fi>r«g(Hng  sentence  from  Bentley  may  be  ameaded; 
while  miny  of  their  number  not  only  venture  to  use  different  prepositions  before  the  same  noun, 
bat  even  to  add  a  phrase  whidi  puts  that  noun  in  the  nominative  case :  as,  "  Thua^  the  time  « 
the  ioSnitivo  may  be  b^ore^  afler^  or  As  aame  aa,  the  time  of  the  governing  verb,  according  as  the 
Viiag  signiflad  by  the  infinitive  Is  sumosed  to  be  bt^bra,  afitr,  or  preaetU  vfith,  the  thing  denoted 
by  the  governing  verb." — Jfiirray'«  Ortaik,  i,  191 ;  Ingeraotta,  260 ;  R.  C.  Smith's,  159. 

Ona.  16. — The  structure  of  this  oxani[de  not  only  contradicts  palpably,  and  twice  over,  the  doo- 
trino  citod  ^ve,  but  one  may  say  of  the  former  part  of  it,  as  Lowth,  Uurray,  and  others  do,  (in 
no  very  accurate  English,)  of  the  text  1  Oor.,  ii,  9 :  "  There  seems  to  be  an  impropriety  in  this 
sentences  in  which  the  same  noun  serves  in  a  doul:^  capacity,  performing  at  the  same  time  the 
offifvsa  both  of  the  nommaiiva  and  olgeetiva  eaaet." — Mwrray'a  Onm.,  Svo,  p.  224.  See  also  LoatKt 
Oram.,p.  13;  lageraoUa,  277;  ^jfA,  149;  Smith'a,!^.  Two  other  examples,  exactly  like  that 
which  is  so  pointedly  ceomred  above,  are  plaoad  by  Uxunj  under  his  thirteenth  rule  for  t^e 
comma;  and  these  likewise,  with  all  foithft^oms,  are  cojHod  by  Ii^crsoU,  Smith,  Alger,  Kirk- 
ham,  Comly,  Russell,  and  I  know  not  how  many  mora  In  short,  not  only  does  this  irde  of 
their  punctuation  include  the  construction  in  question ;  but  the  following  exception  to  it,  whidi 
is  remarkable  for  its  various  fitnlto^  or  thoroupfh  foultiness,  is  i^jf^icable  to  no  other:  "SometimeSt 
whgn  the  loord  with  which  the  tost  preposition  agrees,  is  aingle,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  comma 
before  it :  aa,  '  Many  states  were  in  aUtance  vnth,  and  under  Ulo  protection  of  Borne.' " — Mvrray'a 
Gram.,  p.  272;  Smith's,  190;  JkgeraoVs,  2M;  Kirkham'a,  315;  Atger'a,  79;  Alden'a,  149;  Abal 
fUnta,  103 ;  Riaadta,  116.  Bat  the  blunders  and  oontradictionB  on  this  pcunt,  end  not  hen.  Dr. 
Blur  h^pened  mMk  unleamedly  to  say,  "What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a 
proportion  from  tiio  noun  which  it  governs,  is  altoaya  to  ba  aooidai.  As  if  I  should  say,  '  Though 
virtno  borrows  no  assistance  fhnn,  yet  it  may  often  bo  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  for- 
tune.' " — Led.  Xli,  p.  112.  This  too,  though  the  author  himself  did  not  always  respect  the  rule, 
has  been  thought  worthy  to  be  oopiod,  or  stolen,  with  all  its  fiiultal  See  Jamieaon!a  Bhetoric,  p. 
S3 ;  and  Murraj/'a  Odavo  Oram.,  pi  819. 

Obs.  17. — Dr.  Lowth  says,  "The  noon  overrion,  (tliat  is,  a  tunihig  away,)  as  likewise  llie  ad- 
jective otferM,  seems  to  require  the  preposition  from  after  it;  and  not  eo  {soperiy  to  admit  of  lo^ 
at  for,  which  we  often  used  witb  it" — Gram.,  p.  98.  But  this  doctrine  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  latw  grammariaos :  "  The  words  avarae  and  aversion  (says  Dr.  Campbell)  are  more  properly 
construed  with  to  tlian  with  frotn.  The  examples  in  favour  of  the  latter  preposition,  are  beyond 
comparison  outnumbered  by  those  in  &vour  of  the  former." — J/urrav'x  Gram,,  i,  201;  Fiak'a,  142; 
IngersoUa,  229.  This  however  must  be  understood  only  of  mental  avermon.  Tlie  expression  of 
ICUton,  "  On  the  ooost  averaa  from  entrance,"  would  not  be  improved,  if  from  were  changed  to 
to.  So  the  noan  axct^^ian,  and  the  verb  to  excepi,  are  sometimes  fidlowed  I^^Knn,  vhioi  has 
regard  to  the  Latin  particle  ex,  with  which  the  word  OMnmenoee;  but  the  noun  at  leart  is  much 
more  ftequentiy,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  followed  by  to.  Examples:  "  Objects  erf"  h<«ror  must 
^mexc^Ud  from  the  for^joing  theory." — Karnes,  JSS.  of  GriL,  ii,  268.  "  From  which  there  are  but 
^Bro  exertions,  both  of  ttiem  rare." — lb.,  ii,  89.  "  7b  the  rule  that  fixes  the  pause  afier  the  fifth 
*^rtion,  there  is  one  exertion,  and  no  more." — Ib.,ii,  84.  "  No  exertion  can  be  taken  to  the  just- 
ness of  the  figure."— /b.,  ii,  37.  "  Orie^nally  there  was  no  excm>tioa  the  rule." — Lowih'a 
CfnutL,  p.  68.  "fh>m  this  rule  there  is  mosUy  an  sxo^itoiL"— Jfimay'f  Oram.,  i,  869.  "But 
to  tUa  rale  there  are  many  excqdiona."~Ib.,  i,  240.  "They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  eiceptiona 
from  the  rule." — Cdn^bdFa  BhaL,  p.  863. 

Obs.  18. — After  oonectit^  the  example^  "He  knows  nothing  on  [of]  it,"  Churchill  remarks, 
"  There  seems  to  bo  a  strange  perveraeness  among  the  London  vtilgar  in  perpetually  substituting 
on  for  0^,  and  of  for  on." — Naa  Oram.,  p.  346.  And  among  the  expreesious  which  Campbell  oen- 
sores  under  the  name  of  vuigarism,  are  the  following:  "  'Tis  my  humble  request  you  w^  be  par^ 
ticolar  in  speaking  to  the  following  points."— (Tuordtan,  No.  57,  "The  preposition  oo^t  to 
have  been  on.  Precisely  of  the  same  stamp  is  the  on'f  for  ofO,  so  mudi  used  by  one  class  of 
writer&"— i^OoMpAy  o/BJuL,  p.  317.  So  Sir  ns  I  have  observed,  tiie  ose  of  tj^  for  on  has  hever 
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been  fi^oent;  and  tbat  of  on  for  of,  or  onH  tor  o/it,  though  it  may  never  have  been  a  polite 
costom,  is  now  a  manifest  arduaam,  or  imitation  of  andeat  xaage.  "  And  so  my  younff  Mastw, 
whatever  oomes  m't,  must  have  a  Wife  look'd  out  for  him." — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p,  318.  fa  Saxon, 
on  vraa  put  for  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  our  present  prepoeitioDB.  The  difference  between  ^ 
and  an  or  upon,  appears  in  general  to  be  obvioos  enot^ih;  and  yet  there  are  some  phrases  in 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  these  words  ought  to  be  preferred :  aa,  "  Uany  things 
they  cannot  lay  hold  on  at  oooe." — Hookeb  :  Joh.  DkL  "  Uzzah  put  fiirth  his  hand  to  the  arte 
of  God,  and  took  AoUti^it"— 3  Sail:  t&  "Bathortboa  BhotOdst  lay  hold  igmi  him."— Ben 
JosscHf :  A.  "Let  than  find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  the  occasioo.'* — Milton  ;  ^  '*Tbe  band 
is  fitted  to  tayJioldof  objects." — Rat:  &  "  My  khiI  few*  hold  on  thee." — Addisob  :  tft.  "To 
lay  hold  of  tiiia  safe,  this  only  method  of  otira" — ^Atthibubt  :  tft.  "And  give  fortune  no  moro 
AoWo/him." — DbtdeN:  t6.  "And  his  laws  take  the  surest  Jiirfd  0/ us." — Tft,LOTSOK:  ib.  "It 
will  then  be  impossible  you  can  have  any  hold  upon  him." — Swift:  16.  "The  court  of  Rome 
gladly  laid  hold  m  all  the  onpoctonitieB.''— -J(urray'«  ii,  p.  198.  "Then  did  the  officer  lay 
AoUo^him  and  oxecnte  him.'*— ii,  219.  "  When  one  can  iny  AoU  upon  srane  noted  fact."— 
Shir's  BkeL,  p.  311,  "But  ^en  we  would  ItipfltmAoU  o/them."— 76.,  p.  28.  "An  advantage 
which  every  one  is  ^ad  to  tayhMof." — lb.,  p.  16.  "  To  have  iotd&etAoM  o/it  in  his  mind."— 
7%.,  p.  94.  "I  would  advise  them  to  lay  aside  their  commoD'places,  and  to  think  closely  of  their 
Bohject"— iJ^  p.  317.  "  Did  they  not  take  hold  o/your  fiithera?"— 2«A.,  i,  6.  "  Ten  jnen  shall 
take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  one  that  is  a  Jew." — lb.,  viii,  23,  "  It  ia  wrong  to  say,  either  '  to  lay 
bold  <^  a  tiling'  or  *  to  take  hold  on  iV  "—Blair'a  Gram.,  p.  101.  In  the  Mkming  oooplet,  on 
■aems  to  have  been  preferred  only  far  a  rhyme : 

"  Tet,  lo  I  in  me  what  authors  have  to  Irag  on  I 
Reduc'd  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon." — Pope. 
Oua  19. — In  the  allowable  usee  of  prepoaitjons,  there  may  peibaps  bo  some  room  for  chrace; 
BO  that  wliat  to  the  mind  of  a  critic  may  not  q^eartlu  fittest  word,  may  yet  bo  Judged  not  pos- 
itively ungrammatioal.  In  this  li^t  I  indine  to  view  tiie  following  examples :  ■*  Homer's  plan 
is  stall  more  defective,  vpon  another  account"— fibnwi^  EL  of  Crxi.,  ii,  299.  Say — "on  an  oIAa* 
account"  "  It  was  ahnost  ei^it  of  the  dock  before  I  could  leave  that  variety  of  objects." — 
Spectaior,  No.  464.  Present  osage  requires — "eight  o'dock."  "The  Qreek  and  Latin  writers 
had  a  condderable  advantage  aiove  n&" — Blair's  Bhet,  p.  114.  "The  snidy  of  oratoiy  has  this 
advanti^  above  that  of  poetry." — lb.,  p.  338.  "A  metaphor  ban  frequently  an  advantage  above 
a  formal  comparison," — Jamieson's  NieL,  p.  150.  This  use  of  above  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Scotti- 
cism :  an  Englishman,  I  think,  would  say — "  advantage  oetr  xa,"  &c  "  Hundreds  have  all  theso 
crowding  upoa  them  from  morning  to  night" — Abbotfs  Aneftcr,  pw  33.  Better— "from  mommg 
iiU  m^t"  Bnt  Hiorne  Tooke  obaerve^  "We  apply  to  indifitoenfly  to  plaee  or  Mm<;  but  till 
to  time  only,  and  never  to  plaee.  Thus  we  may  Bay,  *Prom  mom  TO  night  Qi*  eternal  larom 
lang;'  at,  'Ekran  mom  TiLLni^t*  kc'—lXvemms  ^ ^irley,  i,  284. 

NOTES  TO  RULE  XXUI, 

Note  I. — Prepositions  rouet  be  chosen  and  employed  agreeably  to  the  usage  and 
i^om  of  the  language,  so  as  rigfatly  to  expnx  the  relations  intended.  Example  of 
error :  **  By  which  we  arrive  to  the  last  division." — Biehard  W,  Green?»  Oram^  p. 
vii.  Say, — arrive  ot" 

NoTs  IL — ^Iliose  prepontions  which  are  |MuticnIarIy  adapted  in  meaning  to  two 
o^ectSj  or  to  more,  ought  to  be  confined  stncdy  to  the  govemment  of  sn^  terma 
only  as  suit  them.  EMtnple  of  error :  "  What  is  Person  f  It  is  the  medium  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  epeaker,  the  object  nddressed  or  ^>oken  to,  and  the  object  spoken 
q/!" — O.  B.  Peiree's  Gram^  p.  84.  "  Jietieeen  threap  is  an  incongmity;  and  the 
text  here  cited  is  bad  in  several  other  respects. 

Note  III. — An  ellipeis  or  omission  of  the  prepomtion  ia  inel^ant,  except  where 
long  and  general  use  has  sanctioned  it,  and  made  the  relation  sufficiently  intelli^ble. 
In  the  following  sentence,  of  is  needed :  "  I  will  not  flatter  you,  that  all  I  see  in 
is  worth;/  love.^^—Shakspeare.    The  followingreqmres  from  :  "  Ridicule  is  Aanu^K 
.France,  and  is  losing  ground  in  EDglsnd." — Karnes,  EL  of  Crit^  i,  106.  ™ 

Note  IY. — The  irmrtion  of  a  preposition  is  also  inelegant,  when  the  particle  ia 
needless,  or  when  it  only  roha  a  transitive  verb  of  its  proper  r^men ;  as,  "  Hie 
people  of  England  may  congratulate  to  themselves." — ^E^tden  :  PriettU^M  Gram^ 
p.  168.   "His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  jre  obey." — Som^  vi,  16. 

Note  V. — The  preposition  and  ita  otgeot  should  have  that  poution  in  respect  to 
other  words,  which  will  render  the  sentence  the  most  perspicuous  and  agreeable. 
Examples  of  error ;  "  Gratitude  is  a  forcible  and  active  principle  in  good  and  gener- 
ous minds." — Murray's  Key,  8vo,  ^.  169,  Better:  "  In  good  and  generous  mincU, 
gratitude  is  a  forcible  and  active  prmtnple."   "  By  a  ungle  stroke,  ho  knows  how  to 
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xesok  the  heart."— MtL,  p.  489.  Better :  "  He  knom  how  to  leach  the 
heart  by  a  mn^  ttioho." 

IMPBOPBIEnES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

PALSB  STNTAX  UlfDIEE  RULB  XXIIL 
EzAKPLEs  Undeb  Note  L — Choics  or  pBEPoamoNa 
"  YoQ  have  beBtowed  jour  favoun  to  the  moat  desOTniig  penoos." — Swifl,  on  E.  Tbngtte. 
[FoBi(iTi.B^Nat  proper  becauM  th*  Mlatloa  betvMB  JboM  btttotni  mod  pwwHt  1>  not  oorreetlf  exproMBd 
the  prepoalUoii  to.   But,  MeordtuK  to  Note  Itt  noder  Ral*  Wi,  "  PnpoAtiom  mturt  tw  ehoMO  ud  ompiojtA 
9gne»biy  to  the  iing«  u)d  Idiom  of  the  Ungnage,  ma  u  i^titl;r  to  enrcM  the  reUUoni  Intended."    Tm*  i«Ibi> 
tloo  would  be  bettar  expTMned  tT'iym,*  thus,  "Yon  bare  bMtowed  rmir  Ikvoun  ttpon  the  noet  deaervliic 
ponons."] 

"But  to  rise  beyond  tiia^  and  overtop  th«  crowd,  Is  given  to  few."— BEo^i  SheL,  p.  351. 
"  This  atao  is  a  good  eentenco,  and  gives  oocaBku  to  no  material  remark." — A,  201.  "  Tbou^ 
Cioero  endwonn  to  give  aome  reputation  die  ddor  Oatt^  md  tboae  who  were  bia  cotempcm- 
tie&" — Ib^  p.  246.  "  The  change  that  waa  |noduced  on  eloqu«ioe^  is  beautiiblly  described  in  the 
Dialogue." — Jb.,  -p.  24,9.  "  Without  car^blly  attending  to  variatbn  which  they  make  upon 
the  idea." — lb.,  p.  367.  "  All  of  a  sudden,  you  are  transported  into  a  lofty  polaoe." — BaditCs 
Lot,  p.  70.  "Alike  iadependent  on  one  aaoiheT."—Oampbeffs  Bket.,  p.  398.  "Tou  will  not 
think  of  them  as  distinct  proeeSBes  going  oa  indopendenCiy  on  each  otlier  " — Cftatmtn^*  Sdf- 
Culture,  Pl  L6,  ''Tboof^  we  say,  to  (fepend  on,  dependent  m,  and  independcni  on,  wo  si^,  fiKfij- 
pewUntiy  of:'-~OhartMC»  OratiL,  p.  348.  "  Independently  on  the  rest  of  tiie  Beutenee."— louA'c 
Gram.,  p.  78;  a«y%  88;  Murray'a,  i,  145  and  184;  Ingeraofft,  160;  Prosfs,  46;  FS^a,  126: 
Smith's  Nisw  Oram.,  166 ;  GoiMa  LaL  Gram.,  209 ;  Nixon's  Parser,  66.  "  Because  th^  stand 
independent  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence." — f^a  Oram.,  p.  111.  "  When  a  st^Mtantive  is  joined 
with  a  participle  iu  English  independently  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence." — Adam^a  LaL  and  Eng. 
Oram.,  Boataa  M.  of  1803,  p.  213 ;  .^basy  Ed.  of  1820,  p.  166.  "  Cot^uncticni,  comes  of  the 
two  Latin  wwds  eon,  togcrthw,  nod  Jwgo,  to  jcAu." — Mtr^ianCa  School  Oram.,  p.  19.  "How 
diOlient  to  tiuB  m  the  life  of  Fulvial" — Addiaon'a  Sped,  No.  16.  "Loved  is  a  parttc^de  or 
a4|ecUv^  derived  of  the  word  love." — Dr.  AaKa  Gram.,  p.  27.  "  But  I  would  inquire  at  him, 
what  an  office  is  ?" — Barday'a  Worka,  tii,  463.  "  For  tho  capacity  is  brought  unto  action.**— JV. 
iii,  420.  "  In  this  period,  language  and  taste  anive  to  purity." — fVeMer's  Esaaya,  d.  94^  "And 
should  you  not  a^ire  at  distinctim  in  the  lepublidt  of  letters." — Kirkham'a  Oram.,  p.  13. 
"  Delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  in  jwisons." — Keith's  Emdeneea,  p.  66.  "One  that  ia 
kept  from  filing  ia  a  ditdi,  is  as  ^y  saved,  as  be  that  ia  takm  out  of  one." — Barday's  Works, 
i,  312.  "  Hie  best  on  it  is,  tbey  are  but  a  sort  of  Flench  Hugonots."— .AtUwon,  Speci.,  Ka  62. 
"These  last  Ten  Examples  are  indeed  of  a  diflbrmit  Nattne  to  the  fcrmer."— .AiAiuoo'f  Oram. 
Com,,  pl  333.  "Fcxr  the  initlatitHi  of  students  in  the  principles  of  the  Enriisb  languaga"— 
AxMUAX.  Rkvtkw:  Jfurray'«  Gram.,  ii,  399.  "Rididlou  profited  of  every  c&cumstanoe  which 
the  conjuncture  aflbrded," — Bohagbroke,  on  Hi»t,  p.  1 7  7.  "In  tbo  names  <x  drugs  and  plants,  the 
mistake  in  a  word  may  endanger  liib." — Mttrraif'a  Key,  ii,  IG5.  "  In  carder  to  the  carrying  on  its 
several  parts  Mto  execution." — BaUer'a  Anaiogy,  p.  192.  "  His  abhorrenoe  to  the  superBtitioas 
teure." — UoiCB:  Prie^Uy't  Oram.,  p.  164.  "Thy  prtjucBcetomyoauM."— DsntsH:  •b.,p.  164. 
"Which  Is  Ibund  among  every  speciee  of  Iib«1;y."— Hukb:  p.  169.  "Jjk.  a  hOly  rmffoa.  to  ttie 
north  of  Jeridia"— Jfitoiaa'A  Jem,  Yd.  i,  p.  8.  "  Two  tx  more  ^uolar  nouns,  ooc^iled  with 
AXa,  require  a  vecb  and  ptaoaaxk  in  tiie  plunL" — Laaii^a  Oram.,  p.  83. 

<*  Bo(Ab  should  to  one  of  tbeso  fbnr  ends  ooodoce^ 
For  wisdom,  i^ty,  delight,  or  usa" — Denham,  p.  389. 

TJiTDBB  Non  IL— Two  Objects  ob  Hobs. 
"The  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  Boon  quarrelled  between  themselves  for  preoedenoei" — Oanala- 
He'a  MsceBaay,  xx,  p^  69.  "  The  disdnctioos  lietweea  the  principal  parts  at  qteech  are  founded 
in  nature." — Webalar't  Sataya,  p.  7.  ''I  think  I  now  understand  tiie  diflhraxse  between  the 
active,  pasmve^  and  neuter  verba." — lageraoffa  Oram.,  p.  124.  "  Thiu  s  figure  including  a  space 
between  three  lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essenoe  a  triangle." — Lock^a  &aay,  p.  S03. 
"Wo  must  distinguish  between  on  imperfect  phrase,  a  simple  sentence,  and  a  ccnnpound  aen- 
gmco."-~Lov/th'a  Gram.,  p.  117;  Murray'a,  i,  267;  Ingerac^a,  280;  Gity's,  97.  "The  Jews  are 
'Strictly  forbidden  bytheirlaw,  to  exorcise  usury  among  one  another."— Safe's  JToron,  p.  177.  "All 
the  writeni  have  distinguished  themselvea  omot^  one  another." — Ad^aon.  "This  expreawm 
also  better  secures  the  systematic  uniformity  between  the  three  casea" — NvUmg'a  Oram.,  p.  96. 
"  When  a  disjunctiTO  occurs  between  two  or  more  Inflmtive  Mode^  or  daoses,  the  verb  most  be 
Angular." — Jaudon'a  Oram.,  p.  96.  "Several  nouns  or  pronouns  together  in  tbo  mm  etaa,  not 
united  by  and,  require  a  comma  between  each."— AiiA^f  Oram.,  p.  1 16.  "  The  diffirenoe  be> 
tween  the  several  vowels  is  produced  by  opening  the  mouth  diflbrently,  and  placii^  the  tongue 
in  a  dilTerent  manner  for  each." — ChurchHTs  Oram.,  p.  2.  "Thus  feet  composed  of  syllables, 
being  pronounced  with  a  sensible  interval  between  eadi,  make  a  more  lively  inipresaon  than  can 
be  made  by  a  continued  sound." — Kamea,  EL  of  Orit,  ToL  ii,  p.  32.  "  The  superlative  degree 
implies  a  comparison  between  three  or  more." — SmiSi'a  PnAteiire  Oram.,  p.  51,  "They  are 
MM  to  mark  a  distinotion  between  seravl  objecta" — Lemaaiia  QraiSk.,  p.  66. 
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Undee  Notb  ni. — OiossioM  or  PaBPOsmoKa 

"TbtaWNdd  hare  been  leee  worthy  notice." — Chwrck^a  Oram.,  p.  197.  "But  T  immnfl  II,  u 
a  flung  ODWorthy  my  notice." — Werter.  "Which,  in  compliment  to  me,  perhaps,  you  may,  one 
d^,  think  worthy  your  attention." — Baeka'a  Gram.,  -p.  81.  "To  think  tbia  small  present  wtnthy 
an  introduction  to  the  young  ladies  of  your  very  elegant  establishment" — lb.,  p.  iv.  "  There  are 
but  a  few  miles  portage."— V^feraon'*  Noka  on  Virginia,  p.  11.  "It  is  worthy  notice,  that  our 
mouatuna  are  not  solitiuy." — IIk,  p.  26.  "  It  ia  of  about  one  hundred  feet  diameter." — lb.,  33. 
"Entering  a  hiU  a  quuter  or  half  a  mile."— A,  p.  4,1.  "And  heiself  seems  paasing  to  that 
awflil  dissolntim,  whose  Issue  is  not  given  human  fbresif^  to scbq." — lb.,  p.  100.   "It  wag  of  a 

Sliertndical  form,  of  about  torty  ieet  diameter  at  the  bsse,  and  had  been  of  about  twelre  feet 
titade." — lb.,  p.  143.  "  Before  this  it  was  oorered  with  trees  of  twelve  indws  diameter,  and 
round  the  base  was  an  oxcayation  of  Are  ieet  depth  and  widtk" — lUd.  "  Then  thou  mayest  eat 
grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure. " — BeuL,  zxiii,  24.  "  Then  ho  broi^t  me  back  the  way 
of  the  gate  of  the  outward  suictuary." — EkIM,  zlir,  1.  "Th^  wiU  bless  God  that  he  has  peo* 
pled  one  half  the  wodd  with  a  noe  of  fteemen."— TPiMar'f  JGiwatfi,  p.  94.  "What  oae  oaa 
these  words  be,  tfllth^  meatui^IaknownT" — JbutCs  Atu^i/ait,  p.  1.  "IDie  tents  trf  the  Arabs 
DOW  are  black,  or  a  Tery  dark  oolonr." — The  fHend,  YoL  t,  p.  266.  "  They  may  not  be  un- 
wivthy  the  attenti<m  of  young  men." — Kirkkam'a  Elocution,  p.  167.  "The  pronoun  that  la  fre> 
quently  applied  to  persona,  as  well  as  things." — Merchaata  Gram.,  p.  87.  "  And  wJw  is  in  the 
same  caae  that  man  is." — Satibom'a  Gnxm.,  p.  148.  "  He  saw  a  fiaodng  stone,  apparently  about 
four  feet  diameter." — The  JWend^  vii,  409.  "  Pliny  informs  us,  that  this  stone  was  the  size  of  a 
cart." — Ibid.  "Seneca  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  m  the  fifth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  the 
Jews  were  exp^ed  Borne." — Seneca'a  Morale,  p.  11.  "I  was  prevented*  reading  a  letter  which 
would  have  undeoeivod  me."— iJinolefworiA,  Adv.,  Ko.  54.  "If  the  problem  can  be  sdved,  we 
may  be  pardoned  the  inacouraoy  of  its  demonstratiCHL" — BooOi'a  IhirvtL,  p.  S6.  "  The  amy  must 
of  necessity  be  the  sdKX)!,  not  honour,  bat  ^eminaqy." — Broion'a  &Hmate,  i,  65.  "  Aftaid  at 
the  virtue  of  a  nation,  in  its  opposing  bad  measures." — lb.,  i,  73.  "The  uniting  them  in  various 
ways,  80  as  to  form  words,  would  be  easy." — Music  of  NaJxtre,  p.  34  "I  might  be  excused  tak- 
ing any  more  notice  of  it" — WaisfnCs  Apology,  p.  65.  "  Watch  therefore;  for  ye  know  not  what 
hour  your  Lord  doth  come." — MatL,  xxiv,  43.  "  Uore^  not  even  infimts  were  spared  the  sword." 
— Jf  i^votne's  Leclurta,  p.  313.  "  To  prevent  men  tnndng  aside  to  corrupt  modes  of  worah^." — 
amn'a iMiittttee,  B.  I,  Gh.  12,  Sec  1.  "God  expelled  than  the  Garden  of  Eden.**— Atrder's 
SiaL,  Yd.  i,  p.  10.  "  Kor  could  he  ro&un  expresang  to  the  senate  the  agonies  of  his  mhid  " — 
Art  Thir^ng',  p.  123.  "  Who  now  so  strenuously  opposes  the  granting  him  any  new  powers." 
— Ikciufxiia  Cicero,  p.  127.  "That  the  laws  of  the  censors  have  banished  him  the  forum." — lb.,  p. 
140.    "  We  read  not  that  he  was  degraded  his  office  any  other  way." — Barday'a  Worka,  iii,  149. 

To  all  whom  these  {msonts  shall  oome.  Greeting."— ^ufeAtitRm'a  Mtaa.,  i,  459.  "  On  tiie  Ist^ 
August^  1834." — Britiah  Act  for  the  Aboi$tio»  of  Skaery. 

"  Whether  ycni  had  not  some  time  m  your  hfb 
Eir'd  in  this  pdnt  which  now  yon  cenaora  hfan." — Shak. 

Umns  Nora  lY. — Or  Kmaaai  Pbkpobitioits. 
"And  ti»  spasdsB  and  dden  came  together  to  ooosider  of  this  matter."— AircIayV  Worka,  i, 
481.  "And  0»  apostles  and  eiders  came  together  for  to  ooneidar  of  this  matter." — Acta,  xv,  6. 
"AdjediTeB  in  our  Languago  have  neither  Case,  Gender,  nor  Number;  the  only  Yaiiation  they 
have  is  by  Comparison." — Baehaaan^s  Oram.,  p.  27.  "'  It  is  to  you,  that  I  am  indebted  for  this 
privilege that  is,  '  to  you  am  I  indebted ;'  or,  '  It  is  to  you  to  whom  I  am  indebted.' " — Sartbom^a 
Oram.,  p.  233.  ".Boat*  is  a  noun,  of  the  thiid  person,  jdural  number,  of  neater  gender." — Inger- 
to^a  Qnmu,  ih  16.  '^Broiker'a  is  a  common  substantiTe,  of  the  maEculine  goider,  tlie  third  per- 
son, the  ^gtdar  number,  and  in  the  posseesivo  case." — Murray'a  Gram.,  i,  229.  "  Virtutfe  is  a 
common  si^stantive,  oC  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  possessive  cose." — S>., 
f,  228.  "When  the  authorities  on  one  side  greatly  preponderate,  it  is  in  to  oppose  the  pre- 
Taihng  usage." — Oampb^e  RheL,  p.  173;  Murray'a  (Tram.,  i,  367.  "A  captain  of  a  troc^  of 
banditti,  had  a  mind  to  be  plundering  of  Borne." — CoSier^a  Anionima,  p.  51.  "And,  notwith- 
Standii^  of  its  Yerbal  power,  we  have  added  the  to  and  other  signs  of  exertion." — Booth's  Jntrod., 
p.  28.  "  Some  of  these  situations  are  termed  cases,  and  are  expressed  by  additions  to  the  Soaa 
instead  of  by  separate  w<sil8." — &.y  p.  33.  "Is  it  such  a  Sist  tiiat  I  have  chosen,  tliat  a  man 
sboold  affiict  Ur  soul  for  a  day,  and  to  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bnlrusli?"— Aiem'«  Wiedom, 
p.  65.  "  And  Ods  first  emotion  oones  at  last  to  be  awakened  by  the  aoddental,  instead  of,  by  the 
necessary  antecedent" — WasfimuPa  M/rat  8eieaee,p.  17.  "At  about  the  same  time,  the  subjuga* 
tiaa  vS  the  Uoors  was  competed." — BaMa  Geog.,  p.  269.  "  God  divided  betvireen  the  light  and 
between  ttie  daikness." — Burder'a  BiaL,  i,  I.  "  Notwithstanding  of  this,  we  arc  not  against  out- 
ward Bigniflcations  of  honour."— Airvtoy'f  Worhe,  i,  242.  "Whether  these  words  and  practices 
of  Job's  fri^da,  be  for  to  be  our  rule." — lb.,  i,  243.    "  Sudi  veib  cannot  admit  of  an  objective 

*  A  Unr  of  the  axkmplH  nndar  this  hwd  might  be  oorreotAd  equUy  veil  bjr  ■ome  pncedlng  note  of  a  mm 
wpceUs  clMnetar:  for  k  genend  not*  agiUMt  tba  toproper  otnlasloa  of  prepositions,  of  conm  inctode*  Ihon 
prindplM  of  gmnmu  bjr  vUd>  may  puUenUr  prepodUonc  ar»  to  b«  tnserted.  Bo  the  ex»mpIeB  of  error  whteh 
were  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  EtjiDoloKT,  might  neulj  ell  of  them  have  been  plaeed  nader  the  flnt  note  la 
ttils  toith  (Aaptw  of  STBtax.  But  It  vaa  tboo^  beat  to  Uhiatnte  erery  part  of  thla  volome,  by  SOOH  smmb- 
plM  ef  Mm  fMBBsr,  oat  of  Uw  laflalto  nii^ar  and  varlatj  wUh  iridA  oar  Htenton  abooDda 
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case  after  it." — Lowlh'a  Oram.,  p.  )3.  "For  whidi  God  ia  nov  riaibly  panlahing  of  these  Na- 
tions."— Right  of  TythtB,  p.  139.  "  In  this  respect,  Tasso  yields  to  no  poet,  except  to  Homer." — 
BkUr'a  Siui.,  p.  444.  "NotwiUutaiulinff  of  tb.9  numerous  panegTiioB  oa  the  audaot  Sn^iah 
liberty."— Huu:  Prieteen'a  Orma^p.  isi.  "Tbeirsabcti  named  to  antlc^ito  ca  tbD^irili 
irbida  beouw  bo  gsDsml  afterward^"— t&.,  p.  167. 

Umdir  Notb  T. — Thi  Fuonra  or  tbx  Woedb. 
"But  how  abort  are  my  exiffeaaionB  at  tts  excolleiK7 1"— Aufar.  "inwre  la  aranaricalile 
imi(Hi  in  his  atyle^  of  barmnv  with  esse."— .filotr's  .fiM,  p.  12T.  "BdlnioBeein  the  moataitt- 
Sdal  mumer,  of  the  light  aad  shade,  for  riewing  every  thhig  to  tho  beat  adVantage." — 7b.,  p.  139. 
"Aristotle  too  btAia  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers  for  his  brevity." — lb.,  p.  177.  "In 
an  introduction,  cMTectsess  ahould  bo  carefiilly  stalled  in  the  expressk»L" — p.  308.  "Pre- 
cision ia  to  be  stutUed,  above  all  things  in  laying  down  a  method.'' — lb.,  p.  313.  "Which  shall 
malie  the  imprearion  on  the  mind  of  something  that  ia  one,  whole  and  entire." — A.,  p.  363.  "At 
the  same  tiine,  there  are  aome  defects  whidi  must  be  admowledged  in  the  Odyasey."— A.,  p.  437. 
^Beontiei^  however,  there  are,  in  tbo  conoludmg  books,  of  Uie  tra^  kind."— A.,  pi  463.  "llieaB 
fivmaofconversationbgrdegreea  multiplied  and  grew troabkeome." — Spectator,  ISo.  119.  "When 
ahe  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  fimn'H  aake^  mt  aenda  a  ooi%6-d'-61ire  to  her  fiieoda."— A,  No. 
476.  "  Let  OS  endeavour  to  establish  to  ooraalvea  an  interest  in  him  who  hc^  the  roioa  the 
whole  creation  in  his  hand." — 16.,  No.  12.  "Let  as  endeavour  to  eatablish  to  oonelvcs  an  m- 
terest  in  him,  who,  in  his  hand,  holds  the  reins  of  the  whde  creation." — Karnes,  EL  of  OriL,  H, 
63.  "  The  most  frequent  measure  next  to  this  hi  En(|^  poetry  is  that  of  ea^%  sylUbles."— 
Blair'a  Gram.,  p^  121.  "To  introdooe  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  ot  cadeoces.''— JanueK>n'« 
BAeL,  p.  80.  "  He  addraaaed  aeveral  exhortattcxui  to  them  suitable  to  their  drcomstanoea.'* — 
Murray'a  Key,  ii,  p.  191.  '*HaUta  most  be  acqidred  of  temperance  and  a^-draiaL" — p. 
ail  "In  redudog  the  ruloa  preecribed  to  practice."— Jfitmiy'»  Oram^  ToL  li,  p.  iv.  "Bnt 
tbeae  parts  must  be  so  doaely  bound  b^^ether  as  to  make  the  impresrion  apcn  the  ndnd,  of  one 
olgect,  not  of  many."— Jft,,  Ttd.  i,  p.  311 ;  Oaa'a  BheL  p.  108.  "  Krrors  are  aometimea  eem- 
mitted  by  the  most  dlattngdahed  writer,  wttfa  nqpaet  to  (tie  nae  ^MoB  and  waL"— AitfeHa  Frad. 
Oram.,  p.  KM. 


CHAPTER  XI.— INTERJECTIONS. 

InteijectioiUi  being  seldom  anr  thing  more  tiian  natoial  Bounds  or 
short  words  uttered  independently,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  syn- 
tax ;  bat  since  some  rule  is  necessary  to  show  the  learner  how  to  dispose 
of  them  in  parsing,  a  brief  axiom  for  that  purpoBe,  is  here  added,  wnich 
completes  our  senes  of  rules  :  and,  after  several  remarks  on  this  canon, 
and  on  the  common  treatment  of  Inteijections,  this  chaptw  is  made  to 
embrace  J^oercises  upon  all  the  other  parts  of  speech,  that  the  chapteis 
in  the  Key  may  correspond  to  those  of  the  Grammar. 

RULE  XXIV.— INTERJECTIONS. 

Interiecti(ms  have  no  dependent  constructioa  ;  they  are  put  absolute, 
dther  alone,  or  with  other  words :  as,  "  0/  let  not  thy  heart  despise  me." 
—Dr.  Johnson.  "  0  cruel  thm  !"—Pope,  Odya.,  5.  xii,  L  333.  "  Ah 
wretched  uw,  poets  of  earth  !" — Cowley^  p.  28. 

"  Ah  Dennis  !  Gildon  ah  I  what  ill-starr'd  race 
Divides  a  friendship  long  confirm'd  by  age  f' 

Fope,  Duncwd,  B.  iii,  L  173. 

OBBEBTATZOira  ON  BULB  ZZIT. 

Ob&  1. — To  this  rule,  there  are  properly  no  eiacepUona.  Though  inteijeotkms  are  sometimea 
nttued  in  doae  ctwnexfea  wldi  otiwr  woida,  yet,  being  mere  aigos  of  paeaiao  n*  beUng,  thegr 
aeem  not  to  have  any  strict  grammatical  relati<n,  or  dependflooe  aooonling  to  the  sense.  Being 
destitute  alike  of  relation,  agreement,  and  government,  ibmj  must  be  used  independentiy,  if  used 
at  all  Yet  an  enioti(m  signed  in  this  manner,  not  bdng  csuaeleea^  may  be  accompanied  by 
aome  objoct,  expressed  either  by  a  nominatiTe  abai>lute^  or  by  an  objective  ^ter  for :  as,  "  Aku  t 
poor  Torick  rShak.  Here  the  grief  denoted  I7  atat,  is  certainly pr  Tortdc:  as  much  ao,  as 
if  the  expreawn  weie^  "Alai/br  poorToridcI"  Buti  in  eHlier  oaae^  ala^  I  tiiials  baa  node- 
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pendent  oooetractioa ;  neither  has  TorieJ^  in  the  fonner,  Qiikes  we  sappose  an  ellipds  of  somo 
govoning  word. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  interjection  0  is  common  to  mmy  languages,  and  ia  fVequently  uttered,  in  token 
<^  eaiiKetDess,  bdbre  nouna  or  pronouns  put  absolute  by  direct  address ;  as,  "Ariae,  0  Lord;  0 
God,  Uft  up  thine  hand."— AoJims,  z,  13.  "OyeOt  little  Uthr~~MatL,  yi,  30.  The  Latin  and 
Oiedc  grammariana,  thereibre,  maide  this  inteijection  the  eitfn  of  tbe  voeatkie  case;  whidi  case  is 
the  nme  as  the  lUHnioatrre  put  abflcdutel^  address  in  Eogliefa.  Bat  this  particle  ia  no  poeitiro 
index  of  the  vocative;  because  an  iDdepeodeat  address  may  bo  made  irlthoi:^  that  sign,  and  the 
0  may  be  used  where  there  is  no  address :  as^  **  O  scandalous  want!  0  shamdhl  omisdon  I  " — 
"  Pray,  Sir,  don't  be  uneasy." — Burgh'a  Speaker,  p.  86. 

Obs.  3,— Some  grammarians  ascribe  to  two  or  three  of  our  inteijectionB  the  power  of  governing 
aometimes  the  nominative  case,  and  sometimes  the  objective.  First,  Nixon  ;  in  an  cxorcieo  en- 
titled, "NOMlNATiVB  OOTEamtD  BT  AM  lUTEEJECnoN, "  thus:  " I'he  interjocticns  01  OhI  and 
Ahl  regtwv  after  them  the  nominative  caao  of  &  tvbstanUve  in  the  Aecontf  person;  of,  'Othoa 
peneaUorf — 'OAlexandtfl  thou  haat  alwn  thy  friend.'  0  is  an  inteijcction,  gotxrnii^  the 
nmniiiative  ease  Afexonder.'*— .fiyluA  Fttraer,  p.  61.  Again,  under  the  title,  "  Objectite  case 
QOTBRSZD  BY  AM  Intb&ibotioh,"  he  eajB:  "The  iDt^'ectitma  01  OhI  and  Ahl  require  after 
them  the  objec^ve  case  <^  a  ttAHantiw  in  the  first  or  third  person;  as,  'Oh  mel'  'Oh  the 
humOialiona  P  Oh  is  an  interjection,  governing  the  objective  case  hLmUiations." — lb.,  p.  63. 
These  two  rules  are  in  &ct  contradictoty,  while  each  of  them  absurdly  suggests  that  0,  oh,  and 
ah,  are  used  only  with  iKiune.  Bo  J.  M.  Putnam  :  "  Inteijoctions  somctimea  govern  on  objcctivo 
case;  as,  Ah  ma/  0  the  tender  ties  [  0  tbo  soft  auntty  /  0  me  miaerahle  I  0  wrctdied  jtrinee  t 
O  cmd  reverse  dT  fiittuno  1  When  an  address  is  made,  the  interjectioQ  does  not  pcrfi^nn  the  offlco 
of  government" — Ptiinam's  Gram.,  p.  113.  So  Eibeham;  who,  under  a  rulo  quite  different 
from  these,  extends  the  doctrine  of  government  to  aU  interjections :  "  Acotnding  to  tho  genius  of 
flie  yipgUsh  laogu^e^  tranaitive  verbs  and  prepositions  require  the  objective  caso  of  a  noun  or 
pronoun  after  them ;  and  this  requisition  is  all  that  is  meant  by  government,  when  vre  say  that 
these  parts  of  speech  govern  the  i^'ective  case.  Tee  save  pbin'ciple  applies  to  tub  uttkiuec- 
TioiT.  'Interjections  require  the  objective  case  erf"  a  pronoun  of  the  first  peiKin  alter  them ;  but 
tbe  nominative  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  second  or  third  person;  as,  Ah  me!  Oh  tiunil  0  my 
eowntryr  To  say,  the^  that  interjections  n^t^pulknlarcasea  aitor  them,  ia  synonymous  with 
sayii^,  that  tiiey  govern  those  cases;  and  this  office  of  the  Inteijecticai  is  in  per^  aeeordanee 
with  that  which  it  perfi»ms  in  the  Latin,  and  many  other  languages." — KirJAam^a  Gram.,  p.  1 64. 
According  to  thi^  every  inteijection  has  as  much  need  of  an  object  after  it,  as  has  a  transitivo 
verb  or  a  prepoeiti(m  1  The  rale  has,  ootahily,  no  "accordance"  with  what  ocean  in  Latin,  or 
in  any  other  language;  it  is  wholly  a  ftbiicaftkm,  though  ibond,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  well* 
nigh  all  Engliab  grammars. 

Obs.  4.— L  HuBaAT's  doctrine  on  this  pc^t  ia  thns  expressed:  "The  hitrajcctions  0/  OA/ 
and  Aht  require  the  Directive  case  <tf  a  pronoun  In  the  first  perscm  after  them,  as,  '  0  mcl  oh 
me  I  Ah  me  I '  But  tiie  nominative  caso  in  tho  second  person :  as,  '  0  thou  perscculor  I'  '  Oh  yo 
hypocrites! '  'O  thou,  who  dwellest,'  to." — Octavo  Gram.,  p.  168,  Ikoebsoll  copies  this  most 
fiuilty  note  literally,  aidding  these  words  to  its  abrupt  end, — L  o.,  to  its inexplicablo  "Ac.,"  used 
by  Murray ;  "  beoMise  the  first  person  ia  governed  by  a  preposition  understood :  ns,  '  Ah  /or  mc  1 ' 
or,  '  0  what  will  become  o/  mo  I '  &c,  and  tlie  second  person  is  ia  the  nominative  indepmdetd, 
there  being  a  direct  address." — Converaaiums  on  K  Gram.,  p.  211.  So  we  see  that  this  gramma- 
rian and  ^richfun,  both  modiflers  of  Murray,  understand  tlieir  master's  fiUso  verb  "require"  very 
dit&rrently.  Lutkib  too,  in  renouncing  a  part  of  Murray's  double  or  threefold  error,  "  Oh  I  hap^ 
tut"  fox,  "  0  happy  we /"teaches  thus:  *' Interfecticms  Bometimea  require  tho  objcctire  caeo 
■ftw  Hcum,  but  ^ey  never  govern  it.  In  tho  first  edition  of  tliis  grammar,"  says  he,  "  I  followed 
Ur,  Uumy  and  others,  in  leaving  ve,  in  tho  exercises  to  bo  turned  into  ua;  but  that  it  should 
be  we,  and  not  vs,  is  obvious ;  becauso  it  is  tlio  nominative  to  are  understood ;  thus,  Oh  happy 
are  toe,  or,  Oh  we  are  hoppy,  (being)  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings." — Lennie's  Gram.,  Fifih 
EdUmn,  p.  84;  Twdflh,  p.  110.  Here  is  an  other  solution  of  the  construction  of  this  pronoun  of 
the  first  person,  contradictory  alike  to  lugeraoU's,  to  Kiricham^a,  and  to  Murray's;  while  oil  ara 
virong,  and  this  among  the  rest  The  word  should  Indeed  ho  foe,  and  not  m;  bccouso  we  ha\-o 
both  analogy  and  good  authority  fbr  tiie  fbnner  case,  and  nothing  but  tho  fidso  conceit  of  sundry 
gnunmatists  for  the  latter.  Btrt  ft  is  a  nonuna^nw  ahaobite,  like  any  other  nominativo  M-hich  wo 
use  in  the  same  exclamat^ny  manner.  For  the  first  person  may  just  as  well  bo  put  in  iLo  nomi- 
native absolute,  by  exclamation,  as  any  other;  as,  "Behold  /and  tho  children  whom  God  hath 
^ven  me  I  " — ffA,  ii,  1 3.  "  Kcce  ego  ct  pueri  quoe  mihi  dcdit  Qcua  I  " — Ileza.  "  0  brave  we  I" 
— Dr.  Johnaon,  often.  So  Horace:  "O  ego  laevus,"  Ac. — Ep.  ad  PL,  301. 
"Ahl  luckless  //  who  purge  in  spring  my  spleen — 
Else  sure  tho  first  of  bards  had  Horace  been." — fyanda^a  Uor.,  ii,  209. 
Obs.  5. — Whether  Murray's  remark  above,  on  "  01  Oh!  and  Ah  !  "  was  originally  designed  for 
a  rvie  cf  government  or  not,  it  is  hardly  worth  any  one's  while  to  inquire.  It  ia  too  lame  and 
inaccurate  every  way,  to  deserve  any  notice,  but  that  which  should  serve  to  explode  it  forever. 
Tet  no  few,  who  have  since  made  Eng^  grammars,  have  copied  tho  text  literally ;  as  they  have, 
fbr  the  pubhc  ben^t,  stolen  a  thousand  other  errors  from  the  some  quarter.  The  reader  nill  find 
it,  with  Uttie  or  no  diange,  in  Smith's  New  Grammar,  p.  96  and  134 :  Alger's,  66 ;  Allen's,  117 ; 
SuasaU's,  82;  W^b,  100,  Gor'a^  89;  Abel  Flint's,  59;  A  TeacWs,  43,  Fidtet's,  210;  Coop- 
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er'E^  ilw&j,  136 ;  Wiloox's,  95 ;  Buoke'a,  8) ;  EnuDMiB't^  11 ;  and  probably  fn  often.  Leaute 
varies  it  ituJeJmitdy,  tlius:  "Rule.  The  inteijectioiu  Oh/  and  Ahl  4c.  jjmeraOy  require  the 
oti^ectivB  ease  of  the  first  pereooal  pronoun,  and  thenominatiTec^tbeBecoDd;  u,  JJi  me  /  OOiou 
SxAl  O  ve  bjpootilXBl"—LauMt  OrauL,  p.  110;  Braim%  88.  U'Oollodi,  after  Orombte,  thus: 
"BCLB  XX.  Inte^ectioDS  are  Joined  with  the  ob^ecdvB  case  ct  the  proDoon  of  the  first  poBon, 
•nd  with  the  nomint^ve  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second;  a^  Ah  me  I  0  ye  hypocrites." — Jfarutal 
Iff  K  Gram.,  p.  Uo;  and  Orombie'a  Treatise,  p.  316;  also  Ibwbr'g  R  Lam^aagt,  p.  663.  HOey 
makes  it  a  note,  thus:  "  The  inteijecUoDS,  01  OhI  Ah)  are  foOmotd  fry  the  objectire  case  oT  a 
pronoun  of  the  first  person ;  aa,  ^  Okmel'  ^AhmeT  bat  by  the  nominatire  case  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  second  paraon ;  as,  '  0  thou,  who  dwellest'  " — HUe^/'M  Oram.,  p.  83.  This  is  what  iha 
same  aatiior  elsewhere  ooUs  *'  tub  oovebkhint  of  iKTBBJwrnoiTS ;"  though,  fike  some  others,  he 
bad  set  it  in  the  "  Syntax  of  PBOMociffl."  Bee  A,  p.  108.  Uurray,  in  frnming  his  own  Httle 
"  Abiidginent,''  omitted  it  altosether.  In  his  other  gnunmam,  it  is  itill  a  mem  note,  standing 
where  he  at  flrat  absurdly  pat  It)  under  bis  rule  for  the  agreement  of  [ffononns  with  theb-  antaoe- 
denta.  By  many  of  his  sage  amenders,  it  has  been  piaced  in  the  catalogue  of  principal  rules. 
But,  that  it  is  no  adequate  nils  fiw  iuteijectiona,  is  maniiest ;  for,  in  its  usual  Ichtd,  tt  is  limited  to 
iKm,  and  none  of  theae  ean  ever,  with  any  propriety,  be  parsed  by  it  ifnnay  himself  has  not 
used  it  in  any  of  his  forms  of  paivng.  He  conceiv^,  (tw  I  hinted  before  in  Chiq>tor  Ist,)  that, 
"The  syntax  of  the  Intei;iectt«i  is  of  w  very  limited  a  miwn,  that  it  dpa  not  re^ptin  adistincl^ 
■iqiropriate  mle." — O^txau  Orem^  i,  134. 

Oea.  6/— Agwoil  this  reouut  cf  ICorray's,  a  good  aignment  may  be  dmrn  from  the  Tidknloos 
use  which  has  been  made  of  his  own  suggeatkm  in  the  other  place.  For,  though  fliat  suggestioQ 
never  had  in  it  the  least  shadow  of  truth,  and  was  never  at  all  applicable  either  to  the  three  in- 
teijeotkHia^  or  to  pronouns,  or  to  cases,  m- totiie  person^  or  to  any  thing  else  of  which  it  qieaks, 
it  has  not  only  been  o(Wo  copied  litenlly,  and  called  a  "  Ritlb  "of  syiotax,  but  many  have,  yet 
more  absurdly,  made  it  a  genmi  canon  wfaitdi  imposes  do  aU  inb^etWu  a  syntax  that  belongs 
to  none  of  them.  Fbrezample:  An  inteo'^BtioamMt  befo&nBtdiijiha  tA^idimc»nv€  t^ro- 
noun  in  the  first  parsoa;  oixf  l^anomioatiTeoftheKOOQd  perscHi;  as — Mnw/oAflu/M  Amt/ 
Ah  hail,  yo  happy  men  I" — Jcuiion's  Gram^  p.  116.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  every  inter- 
jection mujt  have  a  pronoiin  or  two  after  it  I  Again :  "  IrUetyMtuma  must  be  fijBoved  by  the 
olyectire  case  of  the  pronoun  in  the  first  person  ;  as,  0  tim  /  Ah  me  /  and  by  the  nominative  case 
of  tha  sd'jond  parson;  as,  O  ttoa  persecutor  I  Oh  y«  h3rpocrite8l  " — Men^anfa  Murray,  p.  80; 
MerehanCM  SJiool  Oram.,  p.  99.  I  imagine  there  is  a  diS^Freoce  between  0  and  oA,|  and  that  this 
author,  as  well  as  Murray,  in  the  first  and  tha  last  of  thoae  examples,  has  misapplied  them  both. 
Again:  "  InUrjectiora  rfjvin  tiw  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  and  the  nomi- 
native case  of  the  seowd;  aa,  Ahmat  0 OuM.^—FntCa  M.i\f  &  Gram.,  p.  48.  This,  too^  is 
general,  but  eqmvocal;  as  if  one  case  or  both  were  necessary  to  each  inteijecQonI 

Oaa  7.— Of  noun^  or  of  tha  ttM  permm,  the  three  niles  last  died  say  nothing;^  tboogfa  it 
aj^tears  from  other  evidenoe^  that  their  anthisa  sapposad  them  apt^icalile  at  least  lo  miM  nowis 

■  "Th9  Riv.  Jofib  Onlismith  Oiitptr,  A.  M.,"  wu  tha  uthor  of  two  Enj^tub  mmmira,  m  veil  u  of  vtut  be 
eallod  "  A  Saw  »nd  Improrad  LmUn  OMmmnr,"  vttb  "  An  EdlUon  of  tha  Worki  of  Tlrj^  >U  pabliahed 
in  PblUdelpbia.  lib  tint  grunntu,  dftta<l  1B»,  !■  entiHod,  "  An  AMdginent  Mwrml'M  Bn^Uh  Onmmar, 
md  Bstrciit*."  Out  It  li  no  mora  n  abrldifament  of  Uanvy'i  work,  tban  of  ml  no ;  be  h»Tlng  eboMU  to  stul 
from  tba  ttiit  of  mj  Instttotea,  or  lupirir  matter  of  Ms  oirn,  abont  m  often  m  lo  tapj  Hnmy.  Hia  leaonil  la 
tbe  lAtln  arammnr.  His  third,  whioh  li  entltlod,  '^A  FUdn  and  PmOifal  Bn(^k  Oramwar',*'  and  dated  18S1. 
is  a  book  Terr  difTdrent  from  tho  flrat,  but  erintllr  Inaoeunte  and  worthlom.  In  tbis  book,  tb«  Bjntax  of  later- 
Jectioua  sUodi  thua :  "  Rolk  31.  Tbe  latMjections  0,  oA  and  ah  an  fblloved  by  th*  o.'ffeeMM  rate  of  a  nonn  or 
pK>aoaa,ai:  "Omel  ah  ma  I  obmel    In  the  aaoond  person,  tbey  are  a  wMrIi  or  a^  of  an  nddrew,  made  to  a 

?9rH)n  or  thiaji,  aa;  O  thoa  peraaontorl  Oh,  79  bypoerttasl  O  Tirtnei  bow  amiable  thou  art  1"— Page  167. 
he  Inaecuraoy  of  all  this  oan  soaroely  be  exoeeded. 

t  "  OA  la  used  to  arprjea  tha  mnotloa  of  psia,  mmw,  or  lurvrUe.  O  la  naed  to  exprwa  VBi&Mttg,  Kximia- 
tion,  or  a  diroot  aidreai  to  a  person." — Lmni»'t  Oram.,  18tb  Ed,,  p.  110.  Of  this  disdoetlon  our  mmmarians 
In  Kaneril  aeam  to  biTa  no  eoneapUon ;  and.  In  Het,  U  la  ao  often  dlaremrded  by  other  authors,  that  tba  pro- 
nrlety  of  it  may  ba  disputed.  Since  0  and  oA  are  prononnoed  alike,  or  very  nearly  so.  If  there  la  no  dillfcreace 
In  their  applleattan,  they  are  only  different  modea  of  wrltlnx  the  sam«  word,  and  one  or  the  other  of  them  la 
nsalMs.  If  there  la  a  real  dlffjrence,  aa  I  sn^oae  tbare  la.  It  onght  to  be  better  obKrred ;  and  0  ma  /  and  oA 
ye  !  which  I  bcliera  are  found  only  In  gntmmara,  ibonld  be  roRirded  as  bad  EngHah.  Both  0  and  oA,  as  well 
as  ah,  ware  used  la  Latin  by  Terence,  who  was  n>ekonod  an  elsRiint  writer:  and  his  manner  of  applying  tbem 
bvoora  this  dlsUooHon ;  and  do  oar  own  dlotlonarlea,  thouRh  Johnson  and  Walker  do  not  draw  it  deariy,  for 
ok  U  »a  much  an  esdafiatinn"  a«  0.  la  the  works  of  TlrgU,  Orld,  and  Horace,  we  And  O  or  A  need  fV«- 
qoently,  but  nowhere  oh.  Yet  this  ii  no  erldenoe  of  their  >!u^enl»^  or  of  the  nadesaneaa  of  tha  latter :  but 
rafier  of  their  dtfferenoe,  and  of  the  impropTlety  of  oonfoandlng  them.  0,  oA,  Ao,  and  oA,  are  French  words  n> 
well  at  En^lih.  Itoyer.  in  bis  Quarto  DtoUonary,  oonfoanda  tiiem  all;  tranriatlns  "OI"  only  by  "OAT* 
"OIi;  oi»  HOP  by  "S-,!  Ohr  and  "AHl"  by  "OA/  alatl  mU^^I  m^hlAtakl  iSkl  Ur  Ha 
would  hsTs  done  better  to  baye  made  each  one  explain  Itaalfi  ani  oapoolsllj.  not  fn  haTH  art  Jmm  "myHranil 
"  j4  T'  aa  Enj^lsh  words  which  eorrespond  to  the  Frenoh  oA  / 

i  This  silciioe  Buflldentty  acoountod  for  by  Mwray'%;  of  whose  wort,  most  of  tbe  anlAors  who  hare  any 
mob  rule,  are  oithor  piddling  modifiers  or  aerrile  oopyist^  And  Hurray^  allenoa  on  these  mattera,  Is  In  part 
attribntible  to  the  faot,  that  when  be  wrote  his  remark,  his  syatem  of  gnunmar  denied  that  nonns  hare  any  drat 
perjoo,  or  aiy  ohjeetlre  eaae.  Of  coarse  ba  annposed  that  all  nouns  that  were  ottered  after  interjeotions,  whetbar 
tbey  wore  of  tho  aeoond  person  or  of  tbe  third,  were  la  the  nominatirB  eaae :  for  be  gare  to  doubs  two  eases 
only,  tha  nomloatira  and  the  posseaalTe.  And  when  he  atterwarda  admitted  the  o^eotlTe  oaae  of  nonna,  ba  did 
not  alter  his  rem«rk,  but  left  all  hla  pnpUa  Ignorant  of  tba  caae  of  any  noun  that  in  nsed  in  ezekmatlon  or  Inro- 
eatio:!.  Ill  hla.  doctrine  of  two  cases,  he  followed  Dr.  Aah:  from  whom  also  he  copied  the  rule  whiob  I  am  cilt- 
idling:  "The  XtUerjtetiona,  0,  Oh,  and  Ah,  reqaire  tho  (Mmaatto  ease  of  apronoan  fn  the  jtrst  Phwi :  as, 
O  me.  Oh  ma.  Ah  m<;  Bat  the  Nominative  In  tbe  SMond.-  as,  O  fAou,  O  ]fe."-~A»h'»  Gram.,  p.  60.  Or  porbapa 
he  had  Bicknell'a  book,  which  waa  later :  "  The  interi«eti<m»  0,  oh,  and  oA,  require  the  accusative  oaae  of  a 
pronoun  In  tbe  ^a(  persmi  after  them;  aa.  0.  ma/  (M,  m«  !  Ah,mal  Bat  the  nomlnatiTe  aaae  In  tlis  SIMMI 


pwsM;  as,0,(AwMatnilMC/  O,  y  nriara  qfIkU  tmdr-^Tkt  OnmmaUtat  Ifr— U.  fart  t,  p.  Mfc 
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of  the  second  peraori.  The  npporitkm  however  was  qnite  needlees,  becauso  each  of  their  gram- 
mars contains  aa  other  Bule,  that,  "  When  an  address  U  mode,  the  noon  or  pronoun  is  in  the 
nominative  case  itukpmektU  f  which,  by  the  "by,  ia  &r  from  being  tmirersally  true,  either  of  the 
noun  or  of  the  pronoun.  Rusnll  fmaigines,  "  The  wonls  depeadmg  upon  ioteijet^n^  hare  eo 
near  a  resemblance  to  thoea  fai  a  direct  address,  that  they  may  veiy  properiy  be  daand  tindertiie 
same  general  head,**  and  be  parsed  as  being,  "in  the  nominative  case  tndependenl"   See  his 

Abridgment  o/Mwray'a  Grammar,'"  p.  91.  He  does  not  perceive  that  depending  and  mdqperuU 
ad  are  vorda  that  contradict  eadi  other.  Into  the  same  inconsistoncy,  do  nearly  all  those  gen* 
tiemen  &U,  who  ascribe  to  interjecti<His  a  control  over  casca  Even  Kiritham,  who  so  oam^y 
omtends  that  what  any  words  require  after  tiiem  they  must  necessarily  govern,  forgets  hia  wiioto 
argument,  or  juatly  disbelieves  it,  whenever  be  parses  any  noun  that  is  uttered  an  intetjoc- 
tioo.  In  sfacxt,  he  I4>plies  his  principle  to  nothing  but  the  word  me  in  the  phrases,  "Ah  fne/" 
**  Oft  mer  and  "  JTe  muerable/"  and  even  these  ho  panes  &lsely.  The  second  person  used  in 
the  vocative,  or  the  nominative  put  absdate  by  direct  address,  whether  an  intojectioD  bo  used 
or  not,  be  rightly  explains  as  boi^  "in  the  Donunative  case  indepoidont;"  as,  "O  •AnMoIem, 
JerusaianI" — Siri/iam'e  Gram^  p.  130.  "O  ma^d  of  Inistorel" — Jb.,  p.  131.  But  ho  is  wrong 
in  saying  that,  "  Whenever  a  noun  is  of  the  second  penon,  it  is  in  tbo  nominative  case  independ- 
ent;" p.  130;)  and  Btill  more  so,  in  supposing  that,  "  The  principle  contained  in  the  noto" 
[which  telL»  what  interjections  require,1  "proves  that  every  noun  of  the  second  peretm  is  in  the 
□onunative  Qa8e."-~/i.tP.  184  A  ftlsehood  proves  nothing  bat  the  ignorance  or  the  wickedness 
of  him  who  attars  It  He  is  wrong  too^  as  well  aa  many  otfaoTB,  In  snppotit^  that  this  nominative 
indepaDdent  is  not  a  nominativo  abwhite;  tar,  "The  vooativels  [geiKraUy,  if  not  aiwiya,]  abao- 
hite;" — W,  AUen^a  Oram.,  p.  142.  But  that  nouns  of  the  second  person  are  not  always  al»olute 
or  independent,  aor  always  in  the  nominative  case,  or  the  vocative,  appears,  I  think,  by  the  fol- 
lowing ezBm[de :  "  This  is  the  Bt<Hie  whitdi  was  set  at  nought  o/  yoa  buHdera." — Acie,  iv,  1 1. 
See  Obs.  3d  on  Rule  8th. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  third  person,  when  uttered  in  exclamation,  with  an  Intetjection  before  it^  is  parsed 
by  Eiricbam,  not  as  being  governed  by  the  inte^ection,  dther  in  the  nominative  caset  aoooiding 
to  bis  own  argument  and  own  rule  above  dted,  or  in  tiw  objective,  according  to  Mixon'a  notion 
of  the  construction ;  nor  yet  as  bong  put  absolute  in  the  nominative,  as  I  believe  it  generally,  if 
not  always  is ;  but  aa  b^g  "  the  nominative  to  a  verb  understood ;  as,  '  Lo,'  Otere  is  >  the  poor 
hidiaar  '0,  the  pain'  tKere  ia!  'tlio  Wtw'  there  it  'is  dying  1' "—A'irJAam's  Oram.,  p.  129. 
Pope's  text  is,  "  Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  1"  and,  in  lUl  that  is  here  changed,  the 
rian  has  perverted  it,  if  not  in  all  that  he  has  added.  It  is  an  other  principle  of  Kirlcham'a 
Gtwnmar,  though  a  felse  one,  that,  "  Nouns  have  bnt  two  persons,  the  second  and  [the]  third." — 
P.  37.  Bo  tiia^  these  two  being  dt^xised  of  agreeably  to  his  own  methods  above,  whicli  appear 
to  indnde  the  seooad  and  third  pmuia  of  pnmoona  also,  tbere  remains  to  him  nothing  but  the 
oUective  of  tixe  pronoon  of  the  first  person  to  which  be  can  BanxM  his  other  mlo  to  apply;  and 
I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  even  in  regard  to  thte.  Yet,  with  tiic  strongest  pro- 
feauons  of  adhering  to  the  principle^  and  even  to  "  &e  language  "  of  lindley  Murray,  this  gen- 
tiemao,  by  copying  somebody  else  in  preference  to  "  that  eminent  philologist,"  has  mode  himself 
one  of  those  by  wbrai  Ifoiray's  erroneous  remark  on  0,  oh,  and  ah,  with  pronouns  of  the  flnit 
and  second  persons,  is  not  only  stretched  into  a  rale  for  ail  intetjectiona,  but  made  to  include 
noons  of  the  seoood  person,  and  botii  nouns  and  prmoiuu  of  Uw  tliird  person:  a^  "Xnteijuc- 
tkMis  require  Oie  objective  case  <rf  a  pnmoonc^  the  ustpencm  after  them,  but  the  nnninative 
ft  noon  or  pronoun  of  the  second  cff  third  person;  as,  'Ahl  me;  Ohl  Mtw;  01  vvriueP" — Kirk- 
\m!a  OrtKtK,  2d  Ed.,  pi  134;  Stereo^pe  Ed.,  p.  177.  See  the  same  mte,  with  examples  and 
ponotoation  diifbrent,  in  his  Stereotype  EdOim,  p.  164;  Omly'a  Gram.,  116;  Greenla^a,  36; 
and  144.   All  these  autiiors,  except  Gomly,  who  comes  much  nearest  to  the  thing,  profess 

to  present  to  ua  "Mwrroy'a  Grammar  Simp^ed;  and  this  is  a  sample  of  their  work  of  «*f?yrii;^ea* 
Am/— «n  igDOtnt  piUng  ot  errors  on  errors  I 

"  0  imitatores  servnm  pecuB  I  nt  mlbi  stepe 
Bil«n,        jocum  xettOi  jDovire  tmnoltus  I" — Sorace. 

Osa  9. — Snoe  so  many  of  our  grammarians  conceive  that  interjections  require  or  govern  casesi 
It  m^'  be  proper  to  dte  aoow  who  teacb  otherwise  "  Interjections,  in  English,  have  no  goven^- 
mentL"— £(wtt*«  Gram.,  p.  ill.  *<InteiiectiOQs  have  no  government,  or  admit  cS  no  constmc- 
tion." — Ooar'a  Oram.,  p.  189;  "biteijections  have  no  ccmnexiixi  witli  other  words." — f\^ler'a 
Oram.,  p.  71.  "Tba  mteijection,  in  a  grammatical  sense,  ia  totally  unconnected  witli  every 
(Ahet  word  in  a  aenteneei  Its  arrangement,  of  course,  is  altogetiier  arbitraiy,  aod  cannot  admit 
of  any  theory." — J(anieaon'a  Rhet,  p.  83.  "  Interjections  cannot  properly  have  eitlicr  concord  or 
government  They  are  only  mere  sounds  exdted  by  passion,  and  Imve  no  just  connexion  with 
any  other  port  of  a  sentence.  Whatever  case,  therefore,  Is  joined  with  them,  must  depend  on 
some  ottwr  word  undentood,  except  the  vocative,  which  is  always  placed  absolutely." — Adam'a 
Latin  Gram.,  p.  196 ;  GoiMa,  193.  If  this  is  true  of  the  Latin  language,  a  slight  variation  will 
make  it  as  tme  of  ours.  "  Interjections,  and  phrases  resembling  them,  are  taken  absolutely ;  as, 
Oh,  wortd,  My  ^ppery  iamal  But  the  phrases  Oh  me/  and  Ah  ni«/  frequently  occur." — W. 
ABen'a  Gram.,  p.  188.  This  passage  is,  in  several  respectsi  wrong ;  jret  the  loading  idea  is  true. 
The  author  entities  it,  "  Stntaz  or  IirrEBjEcnoNS,"  yet  absurdly  indudcs  in  it  I  know  not  what 
pKraaeal  In  the  phrase,  "Vty  aUppery  iumaV  no  word  is  absolute,  or  "taken  absolutely,"  but 
this  noun  "terns;"  and  this,  withwit  the  least  but  <^  Its  coa^  the  learned  author  will  have  us  to 
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nndentud  to  be  alwoluto,  because  the  phrase  reamUM  an  ndefjeettatit  But  Uw  noon  "worii^*' 
which  iB  «lao  absolute,  and  which  atUl  more  reaembles  an  inteijection,  he  will  hare  to  be  so  lira 
dififereot  Toasoa — becuue  it  is  io  what  be  oboowi  to  call  Aa  voeaHiu  eaae.  Bai,  acooidiiig  to 
custom,  he  obould  rather  have  put  bis  iDtetjoeHim  abaoli^  with  the  noun,  and  written  it,  "  0 
wriO,"  and  not,  "  Oh,  world."  What  he  meant  to  do  with  "  Oh  mel  and  me/"  is  doubtfoL 
]f  anjr  phrases  comu  £iirly  under  his  rule,  these  are  the  very  ones ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  introduce 
tticm  as  exceptions  I  Of  Uiose,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  they  "JreqvaUif/  occur."  Lowth 
notices  only  the  latter,  which  be  su[^ioeeB  eliipticaL  The  fonoer  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  more  than  three  or  four  times:  except  in  grammars,  iriiich  in  this  case  are  hardly  to  be 
calltKlautlioritiea:  "OA/  bow  bred  it  with  metben?"— ^iSivtt  "Oft  me/  all  the  hone 
Iiavo  got  ova  the  liwer,  \riiat  shall  we  do?"— Waltoh:  JoA.  Did, 


Oua  10. — When  a  dedinable  word  not  in  the  nonunatire  abscdute,  follows  an  inteijecti(»i,  as 
part  of  an  imperfect  exdamation,  its  constmctioa  (if  tho  phrase  be  good  English)  depends  on 
Bomething  understood;  aa,  "Ahnu/" — ihat  is,  "Ah  I  p%me;"  or,  ''Ahl  if  grievea  me;"  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  (because  the  exprcssicm  in  I^Un  is  "^ei  miAi/")  "Ah/or  mel" — fngersoB. 
"Ahl  w>i§  to  ma Xotntt.  "Ahl  m/rrewit  to  ma"— Cbar.  So  of  "eh  mer  Sir,  in  tbaae 
expnssioDi^  if  not  generally,  oh  and  ah  are  exacts  equivalent  the  ooo  to  tho  other.  As  for  "  0 
tne,"  it  is  now  seldom  met  with,  though  Shakspeare  has  it  a  few  times.  From  these  examples^ 
O.  B.  Peirce  erroneously  imagines  the  "independent  case"  <^tho  pnmonn  /  to  be  me,  and  accord- 
ingly parses  tlio  word  without  supposing  an  ellipsis ;  but  in  the  plural  ho  makes  that  case  to  bo 
we,  and  not  us.  So,  having  found  an  example  of  "  Ah  Mm  /"  which,  according  to  one  half  of 
our  grammarians,  is  bad  KngUsh,  he  conceives  tiie  independent  case  of  Ae  to  be  Am;  but  in  tho 
jdural,  and  in  both  numbers  of  the  words  that  and  she,  ho  malnsa  it  the  oominatiTO,  or  the  same 
in  Ibnn  as  tbe  nominative.  So  builds  he  "tho  temple  of  Grammatical  oonastencyl" — P.  1. 
Nixon  wid  Cooper  must  of  coarso  approve  of  "  AA  him  /"  because  they  assume  that  the  tntdjec- 
tion  oA  "nquires"  or  "govtriu"  tbe  objective  case  of  tho  third  person.  Others  must  oondomn 
thi)  expression,  becauso  they  teach  that  ali  requires  tbe  nominative  case  of  this  person.  Thus 
Groenloof  seta  down  for  CUse  syntax,  "  0 !  happy  them,  surrounded  with  so  many  bleeauigs  I" — 
Oram.  SimpUJUd,  p.  47.  Hero,  undoubtedly,  tho  word  should  be  they;  and,  by  anal<^,  (if  in- 
deed the  instances  are  analogous,)  it  would  seem  more  proper  to  say,  "  AA  he  /"  the  nraninativo 
beiug  our  only  caso  absolute.  Ilut  if  any  will  inust  Hoat  "  AA  Aim  /"  is  good  E^lish,  they  must 
suppose  that  Aim  is  governed  by  aonettilng  understood;  aa,  "Ahl  /bmoilbim;"  w,  "Ahl  1 
•uuiurnfor  him."  And  possibly,  on  this  principle,  tbo  example  referred  to  may  be  most  correct  as 
it  stands,  with  the  pronoun  In  the  objective  caso ;  "  AA  Him  I  tho  first  great  mar^  in  this  great 
cause." — D.  Wbdstbr:  Ptiree'a  Oram.,  p.  199. 

Ods.  11. — If  we  turn  to  the  Latin  syntax,  to  determine  by  analogy  wbat  oase  Is  used,  or  ought 
to  bo  used,  after  our  English  interjections,  in  stead  of  finding  a  "  perfect  accordance' '  between  that 
syntax  and  the  rule  for  which  such  acconlance  boa  been  daimed,  we  see  at  once  an  utto*  repug- 
nance, and  that  the  prutsnce  of  their  agreraiont  is  only  a  sample  of  Eirldiam's  unooDSOani^le  pe- 
dantiy.  The  rule,  in  ali  its  mo^catioaii,  is  based  on  the  principle  that  tbe  duioe  of  eases  oe* 
pends  on  tbe  distioction  olpsrsana — a  principle  plainly  oontrary  to  ttie  usage  of  ttie  I«tin  dasncs^ 
and  altogetlier  untrao,  in  Latin,  somo  inteijections  are  oonstrued  with  the  nominativa,  tbe  acca- 
aative,  or  the  vocative;  some,  only  with  the  dative;  some,  only  with  the  vooativ&  But,  in 
Englisli,  these  four  cases  are  all  included  in  two,  tho  nominative  and  tlte  objectivo ;  and,  the 
case  independent  or  absolute  lieing  nocesaarily  tiio  nominative,  it  fuUoivs  that  tlie  ol^octiv^  if  it 
occur  after  an  interjection,  must  bo  t!ie  object  of  eomethmg  which  ia  capable  oTgovenung  it  If 
any  disputant,  by  supposing  (.-Uipscs,  will  make  olgectives  of  what  I  call  nominatives  abaoloto,  so 
be  it ;  but  I  insist  that  interjections,  in  lact,  never  "  require"  or  "govun"  one  caao  mora  than  on 
other.  So  Peirce,  and  Cirkham,  and  IngeraoU,  with  pointed  self-ccxitradiction,  may  continue  to 
make  "  tbe  indepoodcnt  case,"  whether  i-ocativo  or  merely  exclamatory,  the  subject  of  a  verb^ 
expressed  or  understood ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  endeavouring  to  establish  a  syntax  not 
liable  to  this  sort  of  objection.  In  doing  this,  it  is  proper  to  look  at  all  the  Ihots  which  go  to 
show  what  is  right,  or  wrong.  "  Lo,  the  ptwr  iTidian  t"  is  in  Latin,  "  Eeco  pauper  Indus  !"  or, 
"Ease  pauperem  ladumf"  This  use  <^  either  tiio  nommative  or  the  accusative  after  ecce,  if  it 
proves  any  thing  oonoenfii^  tho  case  at  the  word  Aduia,  proves  it  doubtfbl  Some,  it  seems, 
pronounce  it  an  oljeotive.  Some,  lUce  Murray,  say  nothing  about  it  Following  the  analOKy  of 
our  own  language,  I  reftr  It  to  the  nominative  absolute,  t)ecause  there  is  nothing  to  determine  it 
to  be  otherwise.  In  the  examples,  "Beame  misemml  Ah  wrefcA  that  I  am!"— {Ofwifa  Zoffo 
Gram.,  p.  263.)  and  Miser  ego  homo  t  0  wretched  moa  that  I  ami"— (ifijm.,  vii,  24,)  if  the  word 
ihat  a  a  relativo  pronoun,  as  I  mdine  to  tiiink  it  is^  the  case  of  tbe  nouns  urrefcA  and  man  does 
not  depend  on  any  other  words,  either  expressed  or  implied.  Iliey  are  tbec^bre  nominatives 
ahs(dat^  according  to  Bole  8tb,  thou^  the  LiUin  woida  nu^  be  most  fmpaij  ezphuned  on  the 
princiide  of  ellb^ 

Obb.  12. — Ofsorne  impenetrable  blocM)ead,H<»ace,  telling  how  himself  was  vexed,  says:  *'01e, 
Bollane,  cerebri  Felicem!  aiebam  tacitua." — Lib,  i.  Sat.  Ix,  11.  laterally :  "  0  thee,  BoUonus, 
bqipyftfbn^l  aaidltomyself."  Thatis,  "01  /mw  thee,"  ftc  Tbis  shows  that  O  does  not 
"require  the  nominatiire  ease  of  the  aeoond  penon"  after  it,  «t  least  in  I^tln.  Ndthar  dm  oft 


"  But  when  he  was  first  seen,  oA  mef 
"What  sliriekiag  and  what  misery  I" — Wordsioorth'a  Works,  p.  114. 
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OToA;  for,  If  a  governing  word  be  n^tgested,  flie  objective  may  be  proper;  as,  "Whom  did  ho 
iqjore?  Ahl  tftee,  my  boy?"— or  even  the  poneniTe;  aa,  "Whose  soba  do  I  hear?  Ohl  ihae, 
my  ddUf  Eirkham  tells  tu  truly,  (Onaa,  ^  128,)  ttut  the  exdamatioa  "  0  my,"  is  gcqoently 
beard  in  ocmverBBlion.  Then  lut  resemble  Incan's  nee  of  the  geniUve^  with  an  ellipeis  of  the 
governing  noun;  "  0  miame  tortiaT'  i.  e.,  **  0  [men]  miserable  lotl"  In  abort,  all  the  Latin 
cases,  as  well  oa  all  the  En^isb,  may  possibly  occur  aAer  one  or  other  of  the  inteijectiooa.  I  have 
instanced  all  but  the  ablative,  and  the  following  is  literally  an  example  of  that,  though  the  word 
quarUo  is  construed  adverbially:  "Ah,  quanta  satius  est  I" — 7^.  And.,  ii,  1.  "Ah,  how  much 
betterit  ial"  I  have  also  shown,  by  good  authoiittes^  that  the  nominative  of  the  first  person, 
both  in  English  and  in  Latin,  may  be  pn^wrly  uaed  after  thoee  inteijections  which  have  been 
sapposed  to  require  or  govern  the  objectivei  Bat  how  Bar  b  analogy  alone  a  justification  ?  Is 
"  0  the^  good  Eng^h,  because  "  0  fe"  ia  good  Latin?  JSo:  nor  is  it  bad  for  me  reason  which 
OUT  grammarians  assign,  bat  because  our  best  writers  never  use  it,  and  because  0  is  more  prop* 
aly  the  sign  of  the  vocative.  Hie  Uteral  ver^on  above  eboold  therefore  be  changed  j  as,  "0 
BoUanna,  (Aou  happy  numskull  I  said  I  to  myselC" 

Obs.  13 — Allen  Fisk,  "authw  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar  Simplified,"  and  of  "Uuiray's  Eng- 
lish Qiammar  ^plifled,"  seta  down  for  "Jfabe  Syntax,"  not  only  that  hackneyed  example, 
"Ohl  bw>y  we,"  4a,  but,  "01  Toi^  who  love  iniquity,"  and,  "Ahl  you,  who  hate  the  light" 
—fUXa  R  Oram.,  p.  144.  But^  to  imamne  that  either  yoit « im  Is  wrong  here,  ia  cotainly  no 
sign  of  a  great  Ungdst  j  and  his  pnnotnaSon  Is  very  inconaiBtent  both  with  his  own  mle  <^  syn- 
tu  and  with  common  practice.  Aa  inteijection  sot  off  by  a  comma  or  an  exclamation  point,  is 
of  ooorsB  pot  absolute  aingiy,  or  by  itsel£  If  it  is  to  bo  lead  as  b^g  pot  absolute  with  some- 
thing otso,  the  separation  ia  improper.  One  mi^t  Just  as  well  divide  a  preposition  from  its 
olqect,  as  an  interjection  fh)m  the  case  which  it  is  sapposed  to  govern.  Yet  we  find  here  not 
otdy  such  a  division  aa  Morray  sometimea  improperly  adopted,  but  in  one  instaDce  a  total  sepa- 
ratkm,  with  a  capital  fidbwiug;  as,  "01  Too,  who  lore  iniquity,'' for,  "0  you  who  loro  iniquity  1" 
or,  "  0  je,"  Ac.  If  a  point  be  ban  aet  betwera  the  two  pronouns,  the  spealcCT  accosea  aU  his 
MUtm  of  loving  iniquity;  if  this  point  be  removed,  ho  addresses  only  such  as  do  love  it  But 
an  interjection  and  a  pronoun,  eacb  put  absolute  singly,  one  after  the  other,  seem  to  me  not  to 
ewstitcte  a  very  natnral  exclamation.  The  last  example  above  shoold  therelcH^  be,  "  Ah  I  you 
hate  the  light"   The  first  should  be  written,  "  0  bxppy  wo  1" 

Obs.  14. — ^In  other  grammars,  too,  there  are  many  instances  of  mme  of  tho  errors  here  pointed 
out  B.  G.  Smith  knows  no  difference  between  OaaAoh;  takes  "  OA/  happy  tts^"  to  be  accurate 
Ei^li^;  sees  no  impn^ety  in  separating  inteijections  from  tho  pronouns  which  he  supposes 
them  to  "govern;"  writes  the  same  examples  Tariooaly,  even  on  tho  same  page;  inserts  or  omits 
commas  or  exclnnation  points  at  random ;  yet  makes  the  latter  the  means  In'  whidi  inteijec^ms 
are  to  be  known!  See  ma  New  Gram^  pp.  40,  96,  and  134.  Eiricham,  who  lays  claim  to  "anew 
system  of  punctoation,"  and  also  stoutly  asserts  the  governing  power  at  iateijectione^  writes, 
and  rewrites,  and  finally  stereotypes,  in  one  part  of  his  book,  "Ah  met  OAthonl  Omycouutryl" 
and  in  an  other,  "  Ah  I  me ;  OA  /  tiiou ;  0 1  virtue."  See  Obs.  3d  and  Obs.  8th  above.  From 
such  hands,  any  tiiiog  "  n«w"  should  be  received  with  cautkm:  this  lost  specimen  of  his  sctudar- 
■hip  has  more  errore  than  wofda. 

Ods.  15.— Some  few  of  our  interjections  seem  to  admit  of  a  connexion  with  other  words  by 
means  of  a  preposition  or  the  coiyunotion  thai;  as,  "  0  forget  herl" — Tovng.  "0  ^  that 
warning  voicel" — Milton.  "0  (Aoftiiey  were  wise  J" — Deiii.,  xxxii,  29.  "0  ttaimy  people  had 
hearitened  unto  me  1" — P».,  Ixxxi,  13.  "Alas /or  Sicily  1" — Cowper.  "0^  a  world  in  principle 
as  chaste  Aa  this  is  gross  and  selfish  I" — Id.  "  Hurrah  far  Jackson  I" — Nnetpoper.  "  A  bawd, 
sir,  upim himr— Shak.:  Joh.  Did.  "And  ^onforttme^  mine  avowedfiiel" — Sfsnceb:  tT>, 
connexioo,  however,  even  if  we  parse  all  the  words  just  as  tbey  stand,  does  not  give  to  the 
interjection  itself  any  dependent  cooAruction.  It  ^qwars  indeed  to  reflite  Janiteson's  aesution, 
that,  "  The  inteijection  is  fcrfoi^  uncMUMdad  with  evoy  other  word  in  a  sentenoe;"  but  I  did  not 
quote  this  passage,  with  any  averment  of  its  accoracy ;  and,  certainly,  many  nouns  which  are  pot 
absolute  themselves,  have  in  like  manner  a  connexlMi  with  words  wat  are  not  put  absolute :  as, 
"O  Xonl  God  of  hosts,  hear  my  prayer;  giv9  ear,  0  ^  of  Jacob.  Selah."-— Ixxxiv,  8.  But 
if  any  will  suppose,  tlwt  in  the  foregoing  eswnples  somethit^  else  than  the  interjection  must  be 
the  antecedent  term  to  the  prepoeititHi  or  the  coi^junction,  they  may  conmder  ihe  expressions 
elliptical:  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  moc^  of  Uieir  'Vivacity  will  be  lost,  when  the  sqp- 
poNd  elUpaes  are  smnriied:  as,  *'01  Idain  to  forget  her." — "  O I  Aoto  1  long  for  that  warning 
Toicel"— "01  Aow  JfnaAthatthejtrarowisel"— "AlasI  /ukiiI  for  Sicily."— "Hurrah  I  lahmtt 
for  Jackson." — "  Fyl  cry  out  upon  hhn."  Lindley  Uurray  has  one  exam^e  of  this  kind,  and  if 
his  punctuation  of  it  is  not  bad  in  aJl  his  editions,  there  must  be  an  elUpsis  in  the  expression: 
''OI  Jbr  better  times."— Octavo  Oram.,  ii,6;  Ditodteimo  Sieerci$ea,  p.  10.  He  also  writes  it  thus: 
"0,  far  better  times."— Octow  Or€mi.,  i,  120;  StgarmMa  Oram.,  p.  4T.  According  to  com- 
mon nsago,  it  should  be^  "  O  fm  better  times  I" 

Obs.  16. — The  inteijection  may  be  placed  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  ot  a  simple  sentence,  and 
snnetimes  Uhoem  its  leas  Intimate  pc^;  but  this  part  of  speedi  is  seldom,  if  ever,  allowed  to 
Interrupt  the  connexion  of  any  words  which  are  closely  united  in  sense.  Murray's  definition  ot 
an  inteijection,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  ia  faulty,  and  dirertly  conbadicted  by  his  example: 
"Ovirtool  how  amiable  thou  art r'—OctoH>  Oram.,  i,  28  and  128;  ii,  2.  This  was  a  favourite 
sentence  witii  Uomyr,  and  be  s^poars  to  liavo  written  it  unifonnly  In  thb  ftshkm;  which,  nu- 
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doabtedljT,  ia  altogetbor  right,  except  that  the  word  "  virtue"  should  hare  had  a  capital  Vea,  bft- 
causa  the  quality  ia  here  peraonified. 

Obs.  it. — Misled  by  the  lalse  Dotkm,  that  the  term  uiiarjeetio»  is  apprwriate  only  to  what  il 
"  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  teatence,"  and  perceiving  that  this  is  in  fact  but  raielj  the 
altuation  of  (his  peit  of  speech,  a  recent  untie,  (to  whom  I  ahouki  owe  aome  acknowledgement^  if 
he  were  not  wrong  in  every  thing  in  whidi  at  dutigM  me  wUh  wror,)  not  (mly  denouncoe  this 
name  aa  "&(ir6an»«s,"  prefernag  Webster's  looae  term,  txehmaiion ;"  but  aveis,  that,  "Ilia 
words  called  itUerjectum  should  never  be  so  used — should  ataayseUmd  aione;  as,  'Ofal  viitne,  how 
amiable  thou  art*  '  Oh  7  Absalom,  my  son.'  Q.  Brown,"  oootinues  he,  "  dragsooe  into  tiiemidr 
die  of  a  aentoDce,  wA«r«  never  belMi^ ;  thus,  '  This  enterprise,  <iJa«/  will  never  compensate  tts 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  with  which  it  has  been  attended.'  If  G.  S.  meant  the  enierprve  of 
studying  grammar,  in  the  old  theories,  his  sentiment  is  very  expropriate ;  bat  bis  aJat  I  be  should 
have  kw>wn  enough  to  have  put  into  the  ri^t  place: ^-before  the  sentmuie  representiog  the  fact 
that  excites  the  enK>tion  expressed  by  oia*/  See  on  the  Chart  part  3,  of  Bulk  XYIL  AntaxSOf 
motion  must  aiwa^  precede  the  phrase  or  sentence  deacnbing  the  fitot  that  excites  the  emotko  to 
be  expcesed  by  ttie  eadamaii&a;  as,  AlssI  I  have  alkatatsa  my  fttoidt  Oh/  Gkwious  hope  of 
bliss  secure  l^—Otioer  &  Peirc^a  Oram^  p.  375.  "  O  Olnious  hope  of  bUss  secure  I"— A,  pi  ISi, 
••0  glarioua  hopal"— p.  SOi. 

Osa.  18. — I  see  no  reason  to  believe^  that  the  class  of  words  wiiich  have  always  and  abnort 
universally,  been  called  inteijeetiona,  can  over  be  more  oonveniently  exidained  under  soy  other 
name;  and,  as  for  the  term  exebanation,  which  is  prefemd  also  by  Cutler,  Feltoo,  Spencer,  and 
S.  W.  Garic,  U  appears  to  mo  mudi  less  sdtable  than  AeoUloD^Decaase  tt  is  less  qKKsifla  Any 
words  uttered  lowily  in  the  same  biea^  are  on  excfomatioii.  TUs  name  tbereftro  Is  too  general; 
it  includes  other  pwrto  of  !^)eeeh  than  luteijectioos;  and  it  was  but  a  foolish  whim  m  Dr.  Webster, 
to  prefer  it  in  his  dicii(manes.  When  David  **  cried  vriih  a  hud  voiee,  0  my  son  Absalom  I  0  Ab> 
salom,  my  son,  my  son  !"*  he  uttered  two  exdamationB,  but  they  induded  all  his  words.  He  did 
not,  like  my  critic  above,  set  off  his  flist  word  with  an  int^Togation  point,  or  any  other  point 
But,  says  Peirce,  "  These  words  are  uaed  ia  exdaiming,  and  are  what  all  know  them  to  bo,  exda- 
maUons ;  as  I  call  them.  May  I  not  caU  them  what  thoy  are  f — lUd.  Yes,  truly.  But  to  ex- 
daira  ia  to  cry  out,  and  consequently  evwy  outcry  is  an  excktmaUon;  though  there  are  two  ch&occs 
to  on^  that  no  iaterjeeUim  of  all  be  used  by  the  bawlar.  As  good  an  ai^gnment^  or  better,  may  be 
fiamod  a|[dn8t  every  one  of  this  gmtiemao's  professed  imivorementa  In  grammar;  and  aa  fcr  his 
punctuation  and  oruiognq>hy,  any  reader  may  be  presumed  capable  of  sedng  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  proposed  as  models. 

Ona  19. — I  like  my  position  of  the  word  '^aku"  better  than  that  wluch  Force  supposes  io  bo 
its  ooiy  right  tHaao ;  and,  certainly,  his  rule  for  the  UxMtim  oi  wcurds  of  this  sort,  as  well  aa  his 
notion  that  they  must  stand  aloae,  ia  as  false,  aa  it  is  new.  The  obriras  misstatement  of  Lowtb, 
Adam,  Gould,  Hunay,  ChnrdiiU,  Alger,  8n^  Guy,  Ingersoll,  and  othen,  that,  "  Intetjectioos 
ore  words  thrown  In  beCweenthewi^of  asenfance,"  I  had  not  only  exdudedfrnn  my  grammars, 
but  expressly  censured  in  them.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  prop  any  error  of  the  old  theorists,  that 
I  hnpponed  to  set  one  interjection  "where,"  according  to  this  new  oracle,  "if  never  bebmged." 
And  if  any  body  but  be  has  been  practically  misled  by  their  mistal^  it  is  not  I,  but  more  proha^ 
bly  some  of  the  following  authors,  here  cited  for  his  re&tation:  "Ifear,aZac/  fbrmylife." — /Vnfs 
Oram.,  p.  89.  "  I  have  been  oociqiied,  aloe  I  with  trifles." — Murrof/'s  Gr.,  Ex.  for  Porevig,  p.  6; 
Guv'a,  Tp.  SC.  "We  aageriy  pursue  pleasoz^  but^  aku !  we  often  mistake  the  road." — JSmttt's 
Ntw  OraoL,  pi  40.  "IVMnmrow,  olos/  thou  mayest  bo  oomfbrtlessl" — Wrif/hft  Orarru,  -p.  35. 
"I^efiies,  0!  how  swiftly."— JfHrroy'x  (Tram.,  i,  236.  "  ICy  friend,  olof/  is dead."-V.  ^tnTs 
Oram.,  p.  21.  "But  John,  alas!  he  is  very  idle." — ifer^onf*  Gram.,  p.  22.  "  For  pale  and  wan 
he  was,  alas  the  while  1"— Spsitseb  :  Jok.  Diet  "  But  yet,  daa!  0  but  yet,  aku  I  our  haps  be 
but  hard  hap&"—STOHET:  ib.  "Xay,  (what's  kicredible,)aJaol[/  I  hardly  hear  a  woman's  cladc." 
— Swift:  io.  "Thus  life  is  spent  (o^>!s  upon't  1)  In  being  touch'd,  and  crying — ^Don'tl" — Oou- 
per,  i,  231.  "For  whom,  a£u/  dost  then  prepare  The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share  ?" — IcL, 
1,  203.  "  B\a  here,  aku  I  tho  dlSbreoce  lies." — /d,  i,  lOH.  "Ilieir  oamei^aAu/  in  vainreproadi 
aasg^*'<tc— /<iL.i,88.  "  What  nature,  o&u/ has  demed,''ftc^Jil,  ^  23S.  "  A.  ifiid  StenihoU, 
tJisn ;  and  Hopkins,  Aofl/  B.  Amen."— iil,  i,  26. 

"These  Fate  reserv'd  to  graoe  thy  rewn  diirine^ 
Foceseea  tiy  me,  but  ahf  vlthhiald  fiom  mmsl"— Agi^  2hH^  S16. 

DfPKOPRIKnES  FOR  CORRECTION, 

FALSE  SYNTAX  PROMISCUOUS. 
tr  [Tha  followlag  snunplM  of  bad  snmmr,  Mng  dmtlftr  In  tbdr  cWaetar  t»  otiitn  ainady  wrWMtri, 
va  to  Im  oorrwtad,  ^  the  pupU,  Mcordlng  to  formulai  pravloiulf  given.] 

Leaaov  I. — Axt  Pasts  of  Speech. 
"  Such  an  one  I  believe  yours  will  be  proved  to  be." — Peet  :  litmum'a  Gram.,  p.  1.    "  Of  the 
distinction  between  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect  tenses,  it  may  be  observed,"  &c. — Ainaworih^e 

*  iSeeSfisak,  xlx,4;  alM  ivlll.  30.  Fatrn  bu  nunr  timM  tirifTuoM  this  t«xt,  or  Mitie  put  of  it:  and,  what 
u  rraurkabk,  ha  newhare  iw;rees  dlher  with  Umaetf  or  with  the  Bibtel  "Ol  Abaaloml  mjeoar'—Orm., 
piSB,  "OAbHloml  mjraMi,m7'S0iil  TonldtoOodlhaddledliirthaa."— n.,BiRM.  Flnnao slM ndiqiiottf 
aadpwvaitaapartof  lt,diw:  "OkiiJiMloml  myamr-^mNOfvaani.,  BnM  E4.,pi  ST. 
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AonmiL  122.  "Tbe  subject  Is  ceitainir  worthy  consideration." — Ih.,  p.  117.  "  By  this  meam 
•n  ambiguity  and  coDtrorersr  ia  wmied  on  this  point" — Bviliotu,  iVtnojijM  of  Eng.  Gram.,  60^ 
JBt,  JV^^  Pl  vi  "  The  poract  pvticiple  ia  Eogwh  baa  both  an  aotiTe  and  panfvealgniflcaticai.'* 
—A,  p.  58.  **TheoldhotiBei8atleiigthftlleQ  down."— 7&,j>.  T8.  "The  Icuig,  with  the  lords 
and  commona,  constitate  the  English  form  of  govemment" — lb.,  p.  93.  "  The  verb  in  the  aisgn- 
lar  agrees  with  the  penon  next  it" — lb.,  p.  96.  "  Jane  found  Beth's  gloves  hi  James'  hat" — 
Fdton'a  Gram.,  p.  15.  "  Charles'  task  is  too  great  "—/frui:,  16.  "  The  conjugaUon  of  a  verb  is 
the  naming,  in  regular  order,  its  Beveral  modes  tenaea,  numbers  and  persona." — lb.,  p.  21.  "  The 
long'  remembered  beggar  was  his  guest." — A,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  66.  "  Participles  refer  to  nouna  and 
pronouns." — Ib^  p.  81.  "  F  has  sa  unifi»in  sound  in  every  pcation  except  in  tjf.^ — HaSod^a 
Oram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  IS.  "There  are  throe  genders;  the  masculine,  the  feminine  snd  neuter." — i&, 
pi  43.  "When  ao  thai  occur  together,  sometimes  the  particle  «o  is  taken  as  an  adverb." — ^A., 
-p.  124.  "The  deSoitum  of  the  articles  show  that  they  modify  the  w(ads  to  which  tbey  belong." 
— pL  138.  "  Tho  auxiliaries  shall,  toiU,  or  should  is  im[died." — lb.,  p.  192.  "Snglo  rhyme 
trodiaic  omits  the  final  short  syllable." — lb.,  p.  244.  "Agreeable  to  this,  we  read  of  names  being 
blotted  out  <tf  God's  book."— Bubdeb :  tb.,  p.  166;  WebOer's  J^aJoa.  Gram,  166;  Imprvva 
Oram^  107.  "The  fiist  person  is  the  p»Bon  speskii^." — Galdabmry'a  Cvnmon  School  Gram., 
■p.  10.  "Accent  is  the  iayuig  a  peculiar  stress  of  the  voioe  on  a  certain  letter  or  syllable  in  a 
word."-^  Ed.  of  1842,  p^  16.  "ThomaB'  hone  was  canfl^k"— ABon's  Oraat,  p.  84.  "You 
was  loved,"— iSk,  n.  45.  "  Tbe  nominatave  and  objectiTe  end  the  Bame."- Av.  T.  SmUk't  Omu 
p.  18.  "Thenumber  of  pronouns,  like  those  of  snbstaotires,  are  two^  the  eingnlar  and  tbephiraL" 
— Jb.,  p.  32.  "/is  called  the  pronoun  oftiiefirtt  perstm,  which  is  the  person  speaking." — RxmCa 
Pradkal  Oram.,ia.  32.  "  Ihe  essential  elements  of  the  phrase  is  an  inlraositive  gerundive  and 
an  adjective." — iZozm's  Praciical  Gram.,  p.  141.  "  Being  rich  is  no  justiflcatkoi  for  such  impn- 
deoca" — Sk,  p.  141.  "  His  having  been  a  scddier  in  the  revohition  is  not  doubted."— p.  143. 
"Gatddi^  flu  is  the  chief  empU^rment  of  tbs  inhafaitanta.  The  diid'einpltqnuait  the  uduibl> 
tnti  is  oatdiiDg  fldL**— A,  p.  144.  "  The  cold  weather  did  not  preveiit  £e  woric's  befaig  finisfaed 
at  Vae  time  i^ieafled." — 7^.,  p^  146.  '"Hie  former  vidonsneas  of  that  man  caused  his  bdng  bdb- 
pected  <^  this  crime." — iL,  p.  146.  "But  person  and  number  sppKed  to  verbs  means,  certain 
terminations."- AtrreO's  Gnm^  p.  69.  "  Robert  fell  a  tree."— A.,  p.  64.  "  Charlea  raised  up." 
— Ib^  p.  64.  "It  might  not  be  an  useless  waste  of  time." — Ib^  p.  42.  "Neither  will  you  have 
that  impUeUfaiih  ia  the  writiogs  and  worica  others  which  characterise  the  vulgar." — Jb.,  p.  6. 
"J,  a  tibe  first  person,  because  it  denotes  the  ^lesker." — 2b.,  p^  46.  "I  would  refer  the  Ftudent 
to  Hedges'  or  Watts'  Logic"— ^  p.  16.  "Hedge'a,  Watt>  £irwia'&  and  CoUard's  I.ogic."r- 
ftonter  and  fb^s  Oram.,  Fart  m,  p^  116.  "  Letters  are  called  vowels  which  mske  a  full  and 
perfect  sound  of  tbemaelves." — Outkr't  Gram.,  p.  10.  "  It  has  both  a  singular  and  phual  con* 
struction."— ifr.,  p.  23.  "  Fot  he  beholdest  thy  besms  no  took."— lb.,  p.  136.  "To  this  senti- 
ment the  Committee  has  the  candour  to  incline,  as  it  will  appear  by  their  summing  up." — Ma^ 
j)her$an'a  Oatian,  iVeHtn.  Biac,  p.  zviii.  "  This  is  reducing  the  point  at  issue  to  a  nsrrow  com- 
pass:"— lb.,  p.  zxv,  ''  Since  the  English  sat  foot  upon  the  st»l." — Exilea  of  Kova  Scotia,  p.  1 2. 
"  The  airangomeiU  of  its  different  parts  are  easily  retained  the  memory." — BUey'a  Gram.,  3d 
Ed.,  p.  262.  "The  words anpk)]ped  are  the  most  ai^iiopriate  whidiooold  have  bees  sel^^  — 
—A,  p.  182.  " Tbprerent  It  launching  r—ift.,  p.  135.  "Webster  has  been  foUowed  hi  pr^r^ 
enoe  to  others,  where  it  diflbis  from  than." — Fraue's  Gram.,  p.  8.  "  ExclamatloQ  and  Interro- 
gation are  often  mistakon  for  one  another." — Buchanaa'a  E.  Syntax^  p.  160.  "  Wboi  all  nature 
M  hushed  in  sleepy  aod  nother  love  nor  goiU  keep  their  vigils." — lilbm'a  Gram.,  pi  861. 
"  When  oil  nature's  hushed  asleep, 
Ntx-  love,  nor  guilt,  their  vigils  keep." — Jb.,  p.  95. 

Lesson  XL — Ant  Pasts  of  Spkecb. 
"  A  VEmrrxR  and  Poet  are  two  difierent  Things." — SrinhOantPt  Oranu,  p.  168.  "  Those 
Quslities  wOl  arks  from  the  well  eznessing  of  the  Subject"— ifr.,  p.  165.  "  Therefore  the  exid»> 
nafion  t€  utiuork,  is  taken  no  notice  of  hefe."— Jfiutm's  SvpfHsmad,  p.  vfi.  "When  nnpbn- 
sia  n-  patbos  are  necfiwiiy  to  be  ex^wwd."- awipftrey's  Pmetmatkm,  p.  38.  "Whether  this 
mode  of  punctuation  is  ourect,  and  whether  it  be  proper  to  close  the  sentence  with  tiie  mark  of 
admtaatton,  may  be  made  a  question." — Jb.,  p.  39.  "But  not  every  writer  in  those  days  were 
thus  correct" — Ih,,  p.  69.  "  The  sounds  of  A,  in  English  ortboqiy,  are  no  less  than  four." — lb., 
p.  69.  "  Our  |n«sent  code  of  rules  are  thought  to  be  genwally  correct" — lb.,  p.  10.  "  To  pre- 
vent ia  rannii^  into  another." — Biimpkrti/'a  l^vtody,  p.  7.  "Shakespeare^  pertu^  the  greatest 
poeticsl  gsnins  whkfa  England  hsB pn)auced.'*—/i.,  p.  83.  "TUs  I  wOl  iUastzata  by  example; 
but  prior  to  which  a  few  {nvlmilnary  remsilcs  maybe  necesBsry,"— A,  p.  101.  "All  sndi  an 
entined  to  two  accents  eadi,  and  some  of  which  to  two  accents  neariy  equal." — Ih.,  p.  109.  "  But 
some  cases  of  the  khid  are  so  pWn  that  no  cme  need  to  exeidse  bis  judgment  therran." — lb.,  p. 
122.  "I  have  fiffbore  to  use  the  word." — Jb.,  p.  127.  "The  propoatkms,  'He  may  study,' 
*  Ho  mi^t  study,'  '  He  oonld  study,'  aiSrms  an  ability  or  power  to  study." — SaSod^*  Gram,  of 
1842,  p.  76.  "  The  cUviid<»is  of  the  tenses  hss  occasioned  gnunmarians  moch  trouble  and  pei^ 
{dex^." — Jb.,  p.  77.  "  By  adopting  a  femiltar,  inductive  method  of  presenting  this  subject,  it 
may  be  rendered  hifl^y  attractive  to  young  leafoeiB.*'—irdb*s&*.  AW,  IstBd.,  p.  1;  3d,  9; 
IlStb,  11.  "Tho  a^iuUons  and  ndes  of  difibient  grammarians  were  oarefbUy  oon^iared  wilfa 
■Mb  otbMr."-n/h,  P* ^   "Boas not wIk^ to  pnmA  taaa  soondi  Mdn^."— A«<> 
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dM'«  Sbmmh  efEnglUJi,  p.  64.  "  Letters  of  the  A^ihabc*  not  7«t  taken  notice  oC—Tb^  p.  11. 
"It  m  sad,  IT  i$  atranf/e,  kc,  neema  to  express  only  timt  A«  thing  ia  sad,  strange,  fta" — The  VU^ 
Wishers'  Oram.,  p.  68.  "  Thb  winninq  is  essier  than  thb  pMcaBBTiMO  a  conquest" — 2b.,  p.  8S. 
"Ibe  United  States  finds  itself  the  owner  of  a  vast  region  o(  coonby  at  the  West" — ikract 
Maim  in  Congreas,  1818.  "One  or  msxe  letters  placed  before  a  word  is  a  Praflx." — S.  W.  ClarVt 
Pract  Gram.,  p.  42.  "One  or  more  letters  added  to  a  word  ia  a  Suffix."— /&.,  p.  42.  "Two- 
thirds  of  my  hair  hag  fkllen  ofli" — p,126.  "'Suspecting,'  describes  'we,'  by  eippesaing,  hici- 
dentally,  an  act  of '  we.' " — lb.,  p.  130.  "  Daniel's  predictions  are  now  being  fulfilled. ''—/i.,  p.  136. 
"  His  being  a  scholar,  entitles  him  to  respect." — lb.,  p.  141.  "  I  doubted  his  having  been  a  xd- 
di(»-." — lb.,  dl  142.  '*  Taking  a  madman's  sword  to  |N?erent  his  doing  misdii^  oannot  be  regarded 
as  robbing  bun."— ii.,  p.  129.  "  I  tfaoogfat  it  to  be  him ;  but  it  was  not  faim."~/&,  p.  249.  "It 
wna  not  me  that  you  saw." — lb.,  p.  149.  "  Not  to  Imow  what  happened  befi>re  you  was  bom, 
Is  always  to  be  a  boy." — lb.,  p.  149.  "How  long  was  yoQ  gcnng?  Three  days." — lb.,  168. 
"  The  qualifying  Adjective  is  placed  next  tin  Noun." — lb.,  p.  165.  "  All  went  but  me." — 
Jb.,  p.  93.  "  This  is  parsing  their  own  language,  and  not  the  author's." —  WeOa^t  SehotA  Gram^ 
1st  Ed,  p.  13.  "  Nouns  which  denote  males,  are  of  the  mascolme  gender." — lb.,  p.  49.  "  Nouns 
iriiieh  denote  females,  are  of  the  feminine  gender." — It.,  p.  49.  "  When  a  oomparison  is  ex- 
pressed between  more  than  two  olqecta  <^  -we  same  dass,  uie  mperlativo  degree  is  employed."-— 
lb.,  p.  133.  "  Where  d  or  <  go  b«&re,  the  additional  letter  dor  t,ia  this  contracted  form,  ooaleeoe 
into  one  letter  with  the  nuUcal  d  or  t" — Dr.  Johnaon's  Oram.,  p.  9.  "  Write  words  whLdi  will 
show  what  kind  of  a  honsa  you  live  in — what  kind  of  a  book  you  hold  in  your  band — ^what  kind  of  a 
day  it  ia.'' —  Weids  Oram.,  p.  1.  "  Ono  word  or  more  ia  often  joined  to  nouna  or  pronouns  to  modify' 
their  meaoiog." — lb.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  30.  "Good  is  an  adjective  j  ftexplwns  the  quality  character  of 
every  person  or  thhig  to  whicli  it  is  applied." — lb.,  p.  33  ;  Abridff.,  32.  "A  great  public  as  well 
as  private  advantage  arises  fhnn  every  one's  devoting  hinu^  to  Uiat  occupation  which  be  prefen, 
and  forwhkih  heisspecially  fitted."— Watlakd:  IVdts't  Oram.,  p.  121;  WdePt,  180.  "There 
waa  a  chance  oiUa  reoovering  his  sensee.  Notttias:  '  nwre  was  a  chance  ttf  him  reooveiing 
his  aenaea.'  KaO-IULBT."— See  Wdb's  Oram.,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  121;  113th,  135.  "This  may  be 
known  by  its  not  having  any  connecting  word  immediately  preceding  it" — W^a  Gram.,  2dSii- 
tion,  p.  181.  "There  are  vrregviar  expressions  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  which  usage  or  cus- 
tom rather  than  analogy,  lonction." — Ih.,  p.  143.  "  He  added  an  anecdote  of  Quum's  relieving 
Tbomaon  fitim  prison."— /&.,  p.  150.  "The  dtuly  labw  of  her  hands  procure  for  her  all  tiiat  is 
neoesaary.*' — /k,  p.  182.  "  Its  b^ng  me,  need  m^  no  daage  In  your  determlutiion.*'— 
Oram.,  pi  128.  "  The  danUcatira  of  words  Into  what  is  called  the  Parts  of  SpeedL'*— 1W« 
Gram.,  p.  S.  "  Such  licenses  may  be  ezpliuned  under  what  is  usually  tenned  Fipireu." — lb., 
p.  213. 

"  Ltberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  nature's  hands."— p.  196. 
**  They  fell  Baooeanve  and  suooeedve  liva**— /k,  p.  213. 

Lessok  III. — Ant  Parts  ot  Spebcu. 

"A  figure  of  Etymcdogy  is  the  intontional  deviation  in  the  usual  form  of  a  word." — Wdta 
Oram.,  id  Edition,  n.  213.  "A  figure  of  Syntax  Is  the  Intentional  deviatnn  In  the  usual  oon- 
structlon  of  a  word.''— /fr.,  213.  "  ^necdoche  is  putting  the  name  of  the  iriude  anytiUng  fbr 
a  nui  or  a  part  fbr  the  whde."— /ft.,  215.  "  Apoetrc^he  is  tomhtg  off  fixKn  the  rogtOar  couiao 
or  the  subject  to  address  aome  person  or  thing." — Ib^  215.  "  Even  young  pupila  will  perform 
Boch  ezerdses  with  aurpriaing  interest  and  facility,  and  will  unconsciously  gain,  m  a  little  time, 
more  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  lAnguage  thua  ho  can  acquire  by  a  drillhig  of  several  years  in 
the  usual  routine  of  parsing." — lb..  Preface,  p.  iv.  "  A  few  Itulee  of  ocmstruction  are  employed 
hi  this  Fart,  to  guide  in  the  exercise  of  parang."— /Mdem.  "The  name  of  every  person, 
object,  or  thing;  which  can  bo  thought  ofj  or  spoken  oC  is  a  noun." — lb.,  p.  18;  Abridged  Ed., 
10.  "  A  dot,  reoembling  our  period,  is  tised  between  every  word,  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  the 
verses." — W.  Day'a  Punctaation,  p.  16:  Loitdon,  1847.  "Casting  types  in  matrices  wasinvcntod 
by  Peter  Schoeflbr,  in  1452." — lb.,  p.  23.  "On  pronng  it,  he  said,  that,  so  &r  from  it  allowing 
the  prisoner's  guilt,  it  positively  established  his  innocence." — lb.,  p.  37.  "By  printing  the  nom* 
iaaiiiie  and  verb  in  ^alie  lettws,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  distinguish  tliem  at  a  glance." — lb.,  p. 
71.  "  It  ia  well,  no  doubt,  to  avcnd  usbg  Tnmeceeeary  words." — lb.,  p.  99.  "  Meeting  a  Mend 
tibo  otlujr  day,  he  said  to  me,  'Wha«  are  you  going?'" — i%.,p.l24.  "John  waa  firat  denied  tip* 
phi,  then  he  was  promiaod  Asm,  thai  m  was  weied  thein."-^Laiai^a  Oram.,  fith  Bd.,  p.  62. 
"He  was  denied  admisduL** — WeUe's  SiAoof  Oram.,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  I4&  **  Tb^  were  offered  ft  par- 
don."—AfuCa  Jfitm^  p.  118 ;  WeBa,  146.  "  I  was  this  day  shown  a  newpotatoe."— Dabwdt  : 
Wabalei's  IWha.  Orank,  p.  179;  Imp.  Gram.,  128;  fhme'a  Gram.,  153;  fVeid's,  153.  "Nouns 
or  prmouns  which  denote  males  are  of  the  masculine  gender." — S.  S.  Oreene'a  Gram.,  1st  Ed., 
p.  211.  "  There  are  three  degrees  of  oompariatHi — the  pontive,  comparative,  and  superlative." — ■ 
Jb.,  p.  216 ;  Fbrat  Lea.,  p.  49.    "  The  first  two  ref^r  to  direction ;  the  third,  to  locality."- A.,  0% 

103.  "  The  following  are  some  of  the  verbs  whkifa  take  a  direct  and  indirect  ot^ecL"- A.,  p^ 
62.  **  I  was  not  aware  <tf  bis  b«ng  the  judge  of  the  Supreme  Ooort"— A,  p.  86.  "An  indirect 
qnestjon  may  refer  to  either  of  the  five  elements  a  declarative  sentence." — lb-,  p.  123.  "  I  am 
not  aore  thathetoiUbepreaent^ofhit  being  preaenf." — 3.,  p.  169.  "We  left  on  Tuesday." — lb., 
p.  103.  "Helef^  ashe  toldme,  b^!»e  theairiralof  thesteamer."- p.  143.  "Wetddhim 
tluthemtui  lBiiw=We  told  falm  to  kaBe.''~~Ib.,  p.  168.   "Becaose  faewasimaUe  to  pennftds  the 
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mnltitode,  he  1^  in  ^agasb"— A,  p.  112.  "  He  andlexit  his  brother  with  him:'~-Ib^  p.  254. 
*'  This  stating,  or  declaring,  or  deoTing  any  tiling,  is  called  the  indicative  mode,  or  manner  of 
speaking."— fTebf 5  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  72;  Abr.  Ed.,  69.  "This  took  place  at  our  fKeod  Sir 
Joshua  Reynold's." — WeU's  Gram.,  2d  £d.,  p.  150;  Imp.  Ed.,  154.  "The  mannor  of  a  yoong 
lady's  employing  herself  usefidly  in  reading  will  be  the  subject  of  another  poper."— 150 ;  or 
154.  "  Veiy  littlo  time  ia  necessary  ibr  Johnson's  concluding  a  tre^  with  the  bookseller." — lb., 
160;  or  154.  "  ily  father  is  not  now  sick,  but  if  he  uxu  your  services  would  be  welcome." — 
Cliandler'a  Grammar,  1821,  p.  54.  "  When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak,  we  oi^ht  previously  to 
fix  m  our  minds  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at."-~Bia*r'e  Rhetoric,  p.  193.  "  Xicngth 
<^  days  are  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  bcr  left  band  riches  and  honcH'." — BuOionit  AnalyUeai  and 
Pradkd  Grammar,  1849,  p.  69.  "Hie  active  and  passive  present  express  dlffermt  ideas."— 
A,  p.  235.  "An  Improper  D^Mhong,  or  Kgraph,  is  a  diphthong  in  which  <ml7  one  of  the  vow- 
els ore  sounded." — /btrler'«  E.  Gram.,  Svo,  1850,  g  115.  "The  real  origin  Ot  the  words  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  Latin." — lb.,  %  120.  "  What  sort  of  an  alphabet  the  Gothic  languages  possess, 
we  know ;  what  sort  of  alphabet  they  require,  we  can  determine." — lb.,  §  1 21.  "  The  Bunic  Al- 
phabet whrther  borrowed  or  invented  by  the  early  Gkitha,  is  of  gn:ater  antiqiuQr  than  either  the 
(ridest  Teutonic  or  the  Uceao-Gothk!  Alphabe«gi"—ifr.,  §  138.  "Common  to  the  Maacolme  and 
tlie  Neuter  Gendets." — Jb.,  §  223.  "In  the  Ans^o*SaxoD  Aw  was  common  to  boUi  the  Masculine 
and  Neuter  Genders." — lb.,  b  222.  "  When  time,  number,  or  dimenslcm  are  epedfled,  the  a^*co> 
tive  follows  the  substantive.'"—/}.,  g  459.  "  Nor  pain,  nor  grief)  nor  anxious  fear  Invade  tfaj 
bounds."— ift.,  g  663.  "Tb  Brixton  the  I^vilion  lends  bUh  and  pkutar  grace."— lb.,  g  590. 
"  From  tliis  considoraticni  HOODS  have  been  g^ven  but  one  peratHi,  the  thibd." — 1>,  0.  AOm^s  Gram- 
matie  Guide,  p.  10. 

"  For  it  seems  to  guard  and  cherish 
Even  the  wayward  dreamer — I." — Home  JovmaL 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PASSING. 

PRAXIS  XnL— SYNTACTICAL. 

Jn  the  /oUomnff  Leasons,  are  exemplified  most  of  the  Exceptions,  some  of  the  Notea, 
and  many  of  the  Observations,  under  the  preceding  Rules  of  Syntax  ;  to  which 
Exe^UoMf  Notes,  or  Observations,  the  learner  may  recur,  for  an  explanation  of 
whatsoever  is  difficult  in  the  parsing,  or  peculiar  in  the  construction^  of  these 
examples  or  others. 

Lesson  L — Prose. 

**  The  hi^er  a  bird  flies,  the  more  out  of  danger  he  is ;  and  the  higher  a  GhiiBtum 
Boan  above  Um  world,  the  safer  bto  his  comfinta.*' — Sparks. 

"  In  tliis  poist  of  view,  and  vritA  this  explanation,  it  is  supposed  by  some  gram- 
marians, that  our  language  oontsinB  a  few  Impersonal  Verbs ;  that  ia,  verbs  which 
declare  the  existence  «  sraie  action  or  state,  but  which  do  not  rder  to  any  animate 
bein^,  or  any  determinate  particluar  subject." — Z.  Murray's  Oram.,  8vo,  p.  109. 

Thus  in  Englimd  and  France,  a  great  landholder  possesses  a  hundred  times  the 
property  that  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a  &mily ;  and  each  landlord  has 
perh^  a  hundred  &milies  dependent  on  him  for  subsistence." —  Webster's  Essays, 
p.  87. 

^  is  as  possible  to  become  pedantiek  by  fear  of  pedantry,  as  to  be  troublesome 
by  ill  timed  civility." — Johnson^s  Mambler,  No.  173. 

"  To  commence  author^  is  to  claim  praise ;  and  no  man  can  juMly  a^ire  to 
hononr,  but  at  iha  hazard  of  dii^;raoe."— /ft.,  Na  98.  • 

**  Jibr  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  to  renounce  it ;  and  to  fly 
I*  to  desert  it." — South  :  Orabb's  Synonymes,  p.  7. 

"  Such  instances  shew  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  a  just  sdection  of 
drounutances ;  and  vith  how  great  care  erety  drcunutuioe  must  be  avoided,  which 
by  bordering  in  the  least  upon  the  mean,  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trijling,  alters 
the  tone  of  the  emotion." — Blair't  Shet.^  p.  48. 

"  This  fjreat  poet  and  philosopher,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the 
Deity, /ouni  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  himself 
in  the  thought  instead  of  finding  an  end  to  it." — Addison. 

"  Odin,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  Woden,  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  Goths,  an- 
swer! Dg  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks." — Webster's  Essays,  p.  262. 

"  Because  confidence,  that  charm  and  cement  of  intimacy^  is  wholly  wanting  in 
the  interoonne.*' — Opie,  on  Lying,  p.  146. 
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"Objects  of  hearing  may  be  compared  together,  as  also  o/taate,  smell,  and  of 
touch  ;  but  the  chief /and  of  comparison  are  objectt  of  sight." — Karnes,  EL  of  Crit^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  136. 

*^Ttie  vanous  relations  of  the  various  Objects  exhibited  by  this  (I  meau  n-Iations 
of  near  and  distant,  premtt  and  ahsent,  same  and  different,  definite  si;d  indifinite^ 
dec.)  made  it  necessary  that  here  there  should  not  be  ooe,  but  many  Fi'uDOuns,  such 
aa  He,  This,  Thai,  Other,  Any,  Some,  Ac" — Harries  Hermes,  p.  72. 

"  Mr.  l^ope's  Ethical  Epistles  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  agnal  honour,  as  a 
model,  ne^it  to  perfect^  ^thu  kind  of  ^try,'' — Blah's  Bhet.,  p.  402. 

"Ttie  knowledge  why  they  so  exist,  must  be  tfae  last  act  ci  &Toar  which  time 
and  toil  will  bestow." — ^JSmA,  on  the  Voice,  p.  258. 

/(  U  onbelie^  and  nof  /nVA,  fAat  nnlu  the  nnner  into  despondency.^ — Chris- 
tionity  disowns  such  charaoten." — FalUr^  m  the  Gospel,  p.  141. 

**  That  God  created  the  nniTMse,  [and]  that  men  are  accountable  for  th^r  actioIU^ 
are  Jrequentfy  maUianed  by  loffdaxot  as  instances  of  the  mind  judging." 

Lbsson  IL — ^Pbosb. 
To  censure  works,  not  men,  is  the  just  prerogative  of  criticbm,  and  seoordiDgly 
an  personal  censure  is  here  aroidod,  uiuea*  where  necessary  to  illustrate  acme  general 
propoaitioD." — Kames,  JSl.  of  Ceit^  Introduction,  p.  27. 

"  There  remains  to  show  by  examples  the  manner  of  treating  anl^ts,  so  as  to 
gpre  them  a  ridiculous  i^^tearanoe." — Ib^  Vol.  i,  p.  308. 

"  The  making  of  poetry,  lite  any  other  handicrt^  may  be  learned  by  indostry." 
—Macpherson^s  Preface  to  Osnan,  p.  xlv. 

Whatever  is  found  more  strange  or  beautiful  than  was  expected,  is  judged  to  be 
more  strange  or  beautiful  than  it  is  in  i-eality." — Karnes,  El.  of  Crit^  Vol.  i,  p.  243. 

"  Thus  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  of  a  plant,  are  composed  of  certain  great  ves- 
sels ;  these  [,]  of  smcdler ;  aud  these  agam  [,]  of  still  smaller,  without  end,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover." — Id^  tft.,  p.  270. 

"  This  ciiuse  of  beauty,  is  too  extensive  to  be  handled  as  a  branch  of  any  other 
subject :  for  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  even  the  proper  meaning  <^  words,  not  to  talk  of 
Uieir  figurative  power,  would  rejfutre  alarge  vtdume;  on  mem  work  indeed,  but  not  to 
be  attempted  without  a  lat^  stock  of  time,  study,  and  reflecdtm.** — Id^WolAi,^.  16. 

"  O  the  hourly  dangers  that  we  here  walk  ini  Every  sense,  and  member,  is  a 
uare ;  every  creature,  and  every  duty,  u  a  snare  to  ns." — ^Aueter,  Snnt^  Rest. 

**  Jbr  a  man  to  give  his  <^nion  <a  what  he  sees  hut  in  part,  w  an  unjustifiable 
piece  of  rashness  wad.  folly." — Addison. 

I%at  the  sentiments  dius  prevalent  among  the  early  Jews  respecting  the  divine 
anthority  of  the  Old  Testament  were  correct,  appears  ream  the  testimony  of  Jeous 
Christ  and  his  apostles." — Gumey's  Essays,  p.  69. 

So  in  Society  we  are  not  our  own,  but  Christ's,  and  Uie  church's,  to  good  works 
and  services,  yet  all  in  love." — Barclay's  Works,  Vol,  i,  p.  84. 

"  He  [Dr.  Johnson\  sat  up  in  his  bed,  daj^ed  his  hands,  and  cried,  *  0  brave 
we  V — a  peculiar  Aretonatum  dt  hit  whan  he  x^tnoei." — BatweWs  Ufe  tf  Johnson, 
VoL  iit,  p.  56. 

"Single,  double,  and  treUe  emphasis  are  nothing  hot  ezam{des  of  antithens." — 
KaowMs  Eloetttionist,  p.  xxviii. 

"  Hie  carious  C&tn^',  and  what,  I  would  almost  say,  setUea  the  point,  is,  that  we  do 
Horace  no  servioe,  even  acooidii^  to  our  view  oS  the  mattw,  by  rejecting  the 
sdioliast^s  explanation.  No  two  eggs  can  be  more  like  each  other  thui  HwaoeV 
Malthinus  and  Seneca's  Mecenaa^'—PUtological  Museum,  VoL  i,  p.  477. 

Acting,  conduct,  bekannmar,  abstracted  from  all  regard  to  what  is,  in  &ct  and 
event,  the  consequence  of  it,  is  itself  the  natural  object  of  this  moral  discernment, 
as  speculative  truth  and  [say  or]  falsehood  is  speculative  reason." — Butler's 
Analogy,  p.  277. 

"  To  do  what  is  right,  with  unperverted  fiundties,  it  ten  timet  easier  tiian  to  undo 
what  is  wrong." — Poriei't  Analjftit,  p.  87. 
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"  Some  TMture$  the  more  paing  a  man  takes  to  reclaim  theni,  the  worse  thej  Iffe.** 

— L'EsTRANGB  :  Joknaon^i  Diet^  v>.  Paint. 

^  S»ys  John  Milton^  in  that  impassioned  speech  for  the  Liberty  Unlicensed 
Printing,  where  every  word  leaps  with  intellectual  life, '  Who  kills  a  man,  killa  a 
reasonable  creature,  Ood's  image ;  bat  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kill$  reasou  itself 
kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  upon 
the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed 
and  tfdaeured  np  on  purpoee  for  a  Bfe  beyond  Hfe  I ' " — JjovinUU  Meaminerf  Jone^ 
1850. 

LsssoH  nL — Pbosx. 

"  The  i^oBopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero — <A«  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man — 
very  cSt6n  lies  hid  and  conoealed  in  a  i^ebeian,  wAwA  a  prt^wr  education  mi^t  have 
dismterred  and  brought  to  light.**-~-..d«l»ion. 

"  The  year  before,  he  had  bo  used  the  matter,  that  what  by  force,  what  by  poficy, 
be  had  taken  fnm  the  Christians  above  thirty  small  castles. —JTrio/^, 

"  /f  is  an  important  tmtii,  that  reli^n,  vital  rel^ion,  the  religion  of  the  heart,  is 
the  most  poweitnl  anxOiary  of  reason,  in  waging  war  with  the  passions,  and  promoting 
that  sweet  composure  which  oonsdtntee  the  peace  of  God." — Murray's  Key,  p.  181. 

Prayy  eir,  be  pleated  to  iakb  the  part  of  ua  beautiee  and  fortunes  into  your  con- 
sideration, aod  do  not  let  OS  00  faUered  oat  of  our  senses.  Tell  people  that  we  fair 
ones  expect  honest  plain  answers,  as  well  as  other  folb." — Spectator,  No.  634. 

XThhappy  it  would  be  for  ns,  did  not  unifbrrai^  prevail  in  morals :  that  our 
actions  should  omAmnly  be  directed  to  what  is  good  aod  against  what  is  t/^  m  the 
greatest  Meeting  in  society ;  and  m  order  to  tmiformity  of  acticHi,  nnifonnily  of  senti- 
mont  is  indispauaUe." — Kamet,  M.     Orit^  Vol.  ii,  p.  306. 

'^Thus  the  pleasure  of  idl  the  senses  is  the  tame  in  all,  h^h  and  low,  learned  and 
tinUamtdJ' — Bui^,  on  Tat^  p.  39. 

**  Vpwarde  of-«ght  millioiis  of  acres  have,  I  believe,  been  thus  disposed  of." — 
Society  in  Ameriea,  Vol.  i,  p.  833. 

**  The  Latin  Grammar  comes  something  nearer,  but  yet  does  not  hit  the  mark 
neither,^ — JohnsotCs  Oram.  Com.,  p.  281. 

**  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccnracy  of  Dem  Swifts^ — Blair's  RheU, 
p.  lOS.  ^'Thns,  Sir,  I  have  ^ven  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this  weighty 
t&ar,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majori^  of  both  houses  here." — Ih, 

"A  foot  is  just  twelve  times  as  long  as  an  ineh;  and  an  hour  is  axty  ftmes  the 
length  of  a  minute." — Murray's  Oram^  p.  48. 

What  can  we  expect,  who  come  a  gleamng,  not  after  the  first  reapers,  but  after 
the  twy  be^arsT — (hwle^t  Pr^.  to  Poemtj  p.  x. 

"In  oar^rtT*  dew^  betrayed  mto  the  haz^  of  the  chief-priests  and  scribes,  by 
Judas  Iscariot ;  in  his  being  by  them  delhered  to  the  Gentiles ;  in  Aw  being  modked, 
seourgedy  apttud  on,  [say  spit  upon,}  and  crudjied  ;  and  in  his  r^ng  from  the  dead 
a&et  three  days ;  there  was  much  that  wss  angular,  complicated,  and  not  to  be 
easily  calculated  on  before  hand." — Ov.mey's  Assays,  p.  40. 

"  7b  be  morose,  implacable,  inexorable,  and  revengefiU,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
degeneracies  of  human  nature." — J)r.  J.  Owen. 

Now,  says  he,  if  tragedy,  which  Is  in  its  nature  grand  and  l<^ty,  will  not  admit 
of  this,  who  can  forbear  laughing  to  hear  the  historian  Gotgias  Leontinua  styling 
Xerxes,  that  cowardly  Pernan  Idng,  Jupiitr  ;  and  Toltoree,  firing  tepulchres  P — 
ffolme^s  Mhetorie,  Part  II,  p.  14. 

**  O  let  thy  all-seeiag  eye,  and  not  the  eye  of  the  world,  be  tlie  star  to  steer  my 
course  by  ;  and  let  thy  Uesaed  ftvour,  more  than  the  liking  of  any  sinftU  men,  m 
ever  my  i^udy  and  d^ught"— Jinub**  iVoysrt,  p.  156. 

Immaw  IV^Peobb. 

"  0  the  Rope  of  Israel,  ths  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  tronble,  why  skouldest  thou 
be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  as  a  way-^ng  man,  that  tumeth  aside  to  tarry  for 
a  night ! " — Jermiak,  xiv,  6. 
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**  When  once  the  lon^-Miflforing  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
waa  a  preparing,  vsherem  few,  that  is,  eight  soula,  were  saved." — 1  Peter,  iii,  20. 

"  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  tpgeUier ;  righteotuDeM  ami  peace  hsre  kiaaed  eac4 
otker^ — PtalfMj  Izxxr,  10. 

"Bnt  Ml  vain  they  do  worahip  me^  teaehiiig  fax  doctrinea  tbe  oomrnandinentB  of 
men." — Matt,  xv,  0. 

"  Knowent  thou  not  this  of  old,  sinoe  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  the 
triumphing  of  the  wicleai  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  toe  hypocrite  but  foramcanent!" 
— Job,  XX,  4,  5. 

"  For  now  I  tee  through  a  glass  darkly ;  hut  then,  faiu  to  &ce :  now  I  know  in 
part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known." — 1  Cbr.,  xiii,  12. 

"  For  then  the  lang  of  Babglon^e  army  besieged  Jerusalem :  and  Jeremiah  the 
Prophet  was  shut  up  in  the  court  irf  the  jniioa  which  wm  in  the  hmg  <^  JvdaKe 
house." — Jer^  xxxii,  2. 

"  For  Herod  had  laid  hold  on  John,  and  hound  him,  and  pvtt  him  in  priaon,  fw 
Herodiat'  sake,  his  brother  Fhili|>*s  teifeJ' — Matt,  xiv,  3. 

"  And  now  I  have  sent  a  cunning  man,  endued  vnih  understanding,  <^  Swum  my 
father'tf  the  «m  of  &  woman  oS  the  daoghtera  Dan." — 2  Chron,,  li,  18. 

"  Brmg  no  more  rain  ohlatioiu :  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  rae ;  the  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  aasemblies,  I  cannot  away  with :  it  is  iniquity 
even  the  aolenm  meeting/*'~'I»fdah,  i,  13. 

"  For  I  have  heard  the  Toice  of  die  daughter  of  Son,  that  bewaileth  herael^  that 
apreadeth  her  hands,  eayii^.  Woe  is  me  now  I  for  my  scnil  is  wearied  because  of  mur- 
oerers." — Jer^iv,  31. 

"  She  saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  imagee  of  the  Chiddeans  |>ortrayed 
with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babyloniana  of 
Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  na^vity." — £kelkel,  xxiii,  16. 

"And  on  tbemiMU  tm^ten  aocording  to  all  the  w<nds  which  the  Lord  qiake  with  yon 
in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  aaaembly." — Deui^  ix,  10. 

"  And  he  charged  them  that  they  ehould  tell  no  man  :  bat  the  more  he  charged 
tbem,  so  mudi  the  more  a  great  deal  they  publisbed  it" — Mark,  vii,  86. 

**The  results  which  Goa  has  connected  with  actionB,  will  inevitaUy  occur,  all  the 
created  power  in  the  universe  to  the  contiazy  Mttrit&tUaidinff.^ —  WajftanePeMortU 
Seimee,  p.  fi. 

*'Am/Dot  an  <qn»(2b.'  ami  not  freef  have  I  not  seen  Jeans  Christ  our  Lord! 
are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord !  If  I  be  not  an  apostle  unto  others,  yet  doubtless 
I  am  to  you ;  for  the  eeal  of  mine  apostleship  am  ye  in  the  Lord." — 1  Cor.,  ix,  1, 2. 

"  Not  to  insist  upon  this,  it  is  evident,  that  formali^  is  a  term  of  general  import 
It  implies,  that  in  reli^ous  exercises  of  all  kinds  the  outward  and  [the]  inward  man 
orv  at  diametiioal  Tanance." — Chi^pman^e  Sermona  to  Pre^terima,  pw  864. 

Lesson  V. — Vsasa. 
See  the  aole  bliss  Heaven  could  on  all  bestow, 
Which  who  but  feels,  can  taste,  but  thinks,  can  know! 
Yet^  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
3%<  ttad  must  miss,  the  good,  untau^t,  will  find." — Pope, 
"  There  an^  who,  dmf  to  mad  Ambition's  caU, 
Would  shiink  to  hear  th'  obetrep'rona  trump  trf  ftma ; 
Supremely  hUst,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Hf»ltb,  competence,  and  peace." — Beattie. 
High  stations  tumult,  but  not  blisa,  create ; 
None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great. 
Fools  gaze  and  envy :  envy  d^ls  a  sting. 
Which  makes  a  swaiu  as  wretched  as  a  king."~7bu«^. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  frran  the  bending  skua  I 
Sink  down,  ye  mouataina  ;  and,  ye  vauaga^  riae  ; 
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"Wiih  heads  dedin'd^ye  eedart^  homage  pay  ; 

Be  smootii,  ye  roekt ;  ye  rapid  fiood*^  give  way." — Pope, 

Amid  the  fonns  which  tiiis  fall  worid  weMnts 

lAke  rivale  to  hi*  choice,  what  human  breart 

E'er  doubts,  before  the  tranaient  and  minute. 

To  prize  the  vatt,  the  stable^  and  mblimef" — AIceTuide, 

Now  feaiB  in  dire  vicissitude  invade ; 

The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  qniWing  ehade  : 

Nor  light  nor  darknew  brings  hispotn  relief; 

One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thiaf^" — J<ihMim, 

If  Merab's  choice  could  have  complied  with  ntn^ 

Merab,  my  elder  comfort,  had  been  thxM : 

And  here^  at  Uut,  should  have  wi&  mine  complied, 

Had  I  not  CAmc  and  BGohael*8  heart  descried." — (Mty. 

"The  pe(^Ie  have  at  nnwA  a  nc^gative  nnoe 
To  hinder  fliab'ii;  war  without  thor  chc^oe, 
Ab  kings  <tf  making  laws  in  parliament : 
'  No  money'  i»  as  good  as  *  Jvo  auenV  **-~-Bu^r, 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
Hie  dark  un&thomM  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  fioaer  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  d^ert  air." — Onsy, 

**  OA  Jool !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  tntiuf, 
Ihe  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind. 
Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whoee  conscience  dear, 
Because  Ae  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  jear." — Piop»» 

"  O  Freedom  /  sovereign  boon  of  Heaven, 
Great  charter,  with  our  being  given; 
For  lokiek  the  patriot  and  the  sags 
Have  pUmn'd,  have  bled  thn^  ev^y  age  P— JToUff. 

Lesson  VL — Vebsb. 
**  Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw, 

Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly  f  No^ — Ojwpn*. 
**  Poor,  guiltleee  II  and  can  I  choose  but  tmile. 

When  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style  T — Pope. 
"  Bemote  from  man,  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days, 

Prayer  all  his  hueinewj  all  his  pleasure  pmiseT — PamiSL 
**  These  are  thy  blessings,  ladvMry  !  rough  power ; 

Wham  hiboor  still  attoidit  and  meat,  imd  tNEm." — Thxmivm* 
"  What  Ao  /  thsu  geniut  of  the  dime,  wAat  no/ 

Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  these  hills  of  snow  1" — Dryden. 
"  What  /  canst  Uiou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  9 

Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyseE" — 8hak, 

Then  palaces  and  lofly  domes  arose ; 

Theee  for  devotion,  and  for  pleasure  thoee^ — JBladtmore. 
**  lis  very  dangerous,  tampering  with  a  muse ; 

The  profit's  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose." — Boecommon. 
**  Laeretiut  EnglieKd  !  t  was  a  work  mi^ht  ehake 

The  power  of  English  verse  to  undertake." — Otvtay, 
**  The  Imt  mm  dip,  and  tht  most  eautiova  f<dl ; 

He's  more  than  mortal,  that  ne'er  err'd  at  all." — PfM^M, 
**  Poett  laige  aoule  heaven's  noblest  stunps  do  bear, 

PoBta,  the  watchful  angda*  darlii^  care." — Stepney. 

Sorrow  breaks  reasons,  and  rnmsmg  hours ; 

Makes  the  night  morning^  and  the  noon-tide  n^C." — Shak. 
**  Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale  cea^d  wuUing/*^MiUon, 
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"  And  O,  poor  hapleaa  m^A(ui^ei/«,  thought  I, 

How  «WM(  thoD  singst,  how  ntar  th«  deadly  nan  F"— Id, 
"  He  calb  for  J^bmuM,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  fnm  htt^aen  kit  ahnveU'd  lipa." — Oowper, 
"  U  o'er  their  lives  a  refluent  ffltmee  thw  cast, 

Thein  ia  OUpreagnt  caRVtuab  ike  pa»t? — Skm^tm, 
**  Who  widcedljr  is  mw;  ot  nuKUy  Araw, 

/*  hut  the  man  a  fool,  flU  nun  s  kxwre." — 
"Great  eM«<-&om  of  Dalhwas,  blind  and  bold! 

Tifnmt  f  more  eroel  than  Flocrutfls  old ; 

^lio,  to  bis  iron  bed,  by  trature,  fits. 

Their  nobler  part^  the  aouU  of  sufiering  wits.** — MalleU 
"  Farthenia,  rim. — What  Toioe  alanns  my  ear  t 

Away,   Ap^ffoach  not   Hah  1   AlexU  thereV—Oay, 
**  Nor  is  it  Mirth  to  make,  mx  hard  to  find 

A  country  vith — ay,  or  without  numkind." — Byrom. 
'^AJranu  <^  adamant,  a  aoul  of  fire, 

iVb  dangers  ftigfat  him,  and  no  labours  tire."— t/bJbuoii, 
**  Now  pall  the  tasteless  meati^  and  joyless  tmnct. 

And  luxury  with  sig^  Aer  tlave  retifftuJ* — Id. 

Seems  f  madam;  nay,  it  is:  I  know  not  eeemt — 

For  I  have  that  within  which  paiaea  show.** — Bmiet, 
'*Belumf  atnif  Hector,  fir'd  wUh  stent  disdain : 

What/  eoop  whole  annies  in  oar  walk  again r~/Vl"^ 
"  ffe  whom  the  fortune  of  the  field  shall  oast 

J'^om  forth  his  chariot,  numnt  the  next  in  haste." — Jd. 
**  Tet  here,  Laerteef  aboard,  aboard,/or  shameT — ShaJt. 
"  Justice,  most  gracious  I}uie  ;  0  yrant  m$  justice  I"— J<i. 
**  But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fiy 

From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy  t" — Butler, 
"  Immortal  Peter  /  first  of  monarchs  I  He 

TSm  stubborn  country  tam'd,  her  rocks,  her  fens, 

Her  fioods,  her  8ea^  her  ill-eubmittiDg  8(hu.^ — Thomson. 
"  O  arrogance  I  Thou  Uest,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble, 

Ihou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  mtil. 

Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter^ricket,  thou ; — 

Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  ak^u  dt  thread  I 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 

Or  lafaaU  so be-mete  thee  with  th^  jud, 

Aa  tboa  shaU  think  (m  prating  whilst  thou  lirVt" 


CHAPTER  Xn.— GENERAL  REVIEW. 

This  twelfth  chapter  of  Syntax  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  lessons,  meth- 
odically digested,  wherein  are  reviewed  and  reapplied,  mostly  in  the  order 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  all  those  ^tactical  prmciples  heretofore  givea 
which  are  useful  hr  the  correction  of  errors. 

IMPEOPRnsnBS  FOR  COBRBCrnON. 

PAI^  STNTAZ  FOB  A  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

[The  fUknrlng  «xwQ^es  of  fklao  lyntu  are  unuged  for  a  Gener^  Bvrlcv  of  tiu  doeWnM  oo^^nod  !■ 
tlM  preevUiw  SolM  Md  Hotel.  Bdag  nwrlr  aU  of  them  exact  qnoUUona,  Uwt  are  alMaeort  of  ■^labUflr 
verbal  arlUoum  go  tba  mlona  works  from  which  the^  are  taken.  What  eorreetiona  ther  are  aappoaed  to  need, 
mnj  be  leeo  by  ioapeeUon  of  (he  twelfth  ohapter  of  the  K^r.  It  b  here  expected,  that  br  lenunnf  to  the  tn- 
Mradbuu  bafim  i^ran,  the  teiner  vho  ttket  thvaatas  oral  umlM,  will  uoeitalB  ftehboMlf  a*  pnps 
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item  of  «ometliig  Meh  ezunple,  Mcordinc  to  the  parttenkr  Bolo  or  Not«  nader  vbtoh  It  belongi.  Wfani  two 
or  more  «iTon  occur  Iq  the  mna  ezompio,  they  ousht  to  be  corrected  sueceHlTdr,  tn  their  order.  The  erro- 
BMU  Moteneo  being  rmd  iloiid  m  U  ttmik,  tbo  pndl  ibould  m^,  *'  FtrtL,  Not  proper,  beeauM,"  &e.  And  wheo 
the  first  error  hu  thiie  been  duly  eorreoted  by  ft  Dnef  uul  regnlar  qrliogUm,  either  the  miim  popU  or  mn  other 
doald  ImoMdUtely  proceed,  and  nj,  "  Sseondftr.  Not  again,  beceoee,"  A«.  And  eo  of  the  third  error, 

Knd  the  fiituth.  If  there  be  ao  niuiy.  In  this  muuier, »  daw  nukv  be  taa^t  to  speek  In  mceeaiion  wlliont  uij 
lorn  of  time,  and,  after  eome  praetlee,  with  a  near  apprauh  to  tnat  PERntcT  accuiuvt  which  ii  the  great  era 
of  graminadeal  ttntmetfani.  when  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  thla  regnlar  ezercUo,  theu  exam^ea  may  11111 
be  ^ofltaUf  reheomd  by  a  more  npld  nroeosB,  one  pnpU  reading  alond  the  quoted  IUm  graanmar,  and  an 
odser  reymdlng  to  eaoh  ewmpla,  by  reading  the  Intented  correction  tnm  th«  Key.] 

LESSON  I.— ARTICLES. 

"  And  they  took  stones,  and  made  an  heap." — Gom.  BH^ea;  ^.,xxzi,46.  "Andldoknow 
a  many  fbd^  that  stand  in  better  place." — Beauiiea  of  Shak^  p.  44.  "  It  la  a  Btrong  antidote  to 
^  turtraleoce  of  paasion,  and  violence  of  pursuit" — Kamea,  El  of  Orit^  Vol.  i,  p.  xxiii.  "The 
word  news  may  adinlt  of  either  a  ^gular  or  plura!  application.'' —  Wrighfa  Gram.,  p.  39.  "  He  has 
gained  a  Mr  and  a  htmorable  reputation." — lb.,  p.  140.  "  There  are  two  genenil  forma,  called 
tim  aokmu  and  fitmiliar  style." — Sanborn's  Gram.,  j>.  109.  "  Neither  the  article  nor  prepontion 
can  be  omitted." — Wrighft  Oram.,  p.  180.  "A  cloBO  unloD  ia  alw  observable  between  the  Sub- 
junctive and  Potential  Moods." — lb.,  p.  72.  "Wo  should  render  service,  equally,  to  a  fHend, 
neighbour,  and  an  enemy." — lb.,  p.  140.  "Till  an  habit  is  obtained  of  aspirating  strongly." — 
Sheridan's  ISocution,  p.  49.  "  There  is  an  uniform,  steady  use  of  the  same  signs." — lb.,  p.  163. 
"  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  objects  lie  tecs," — Jamieson'a  Bhet., -p.  12,  "  What  is  the  name 
of  the  river  on  which  London  stands?  TIiq  Thames." — "We  eometimes  find  the  last  line  of  a 
coufiet  or  trifJet  stretched  out  to  twelve  eyllablca." — Adam's  Lot.  and  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  282. 
"Nouna  which  follow  active  verbs,  are  not  In  iiie  nominative  case." — Blair's  Gram.,  p.  14.  "  It 
isa  Botonn  duty  to  speak  plainly  of  wnmg^  which  good  men  perpetrate." — Chaiming't  Emandp., 
JL  71.  "Gtatbertng  «  riohes  is  a  ideasant  torment." — TYeasvry  of  Kncwledj/e,  DkL,  p.  446.  "It 
[llie  lamentation  of  Helen  for  Hector]  id  worth  the  being  quoted." — (hkridge^a  Introd.,  p.  100. 

Council  is  a  noun  which  admits  of  a  8in;^ulnr  and  plural  form." —  Wright's  Gram.,  p.  137.  "  To 
exhibit  the  connexion  between  the  Old  and  tlie  New  Testaments." — Keith's  Evidences,  p.  25. 
"An  apostrophe  discovers  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  lettera." — Gvy's  Gram.,  p.  !)5.  "He  is 
immediately  ordained,  or  rather  acknowledged  en  hero." — Fope,  ^tfoe«  to  (Ac  Dwidad^  "Which 
ia  the  same  in  both  the  leading  and  following  State." — Srighiian^s  Gram.,  p.  66.  "  Pronouns, 
aa  wiU  be  seen  hereafter,  have  a  distinct  nominMive,  possesavc,  and  objective  caGe." — Blair's 
Oram.,  p.  16.  "  A  word  of  many  syllatilca  ia  called  polyeyllable.'' — Ba:k'8  Outhne  of  E.  Gram., 
p.  2.  "Nouns  have  two  numbers,  singular  and  pluroi."— A.,  p.  6.  "They  have  three  graders, 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter." — lb.,  p.  6.  "They  have  three  coses,  nominative,  poascEsive, 
and  objective." — lb.,  p.  6.  "  Personal  Pronouns  have,  like  Nnuns,  two  numbers,  singular  and 
plural  Three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  Two  cases,  nominative  and  objeclive." 
— Jb.,  p.  10.  "  He  must  be  wise  enough  to  know  tlio  singular  frtmi  plural." — lb.,  p.  20.  "Though 
they  may  be  able  to  meet  the  every  reproach  wiiich  any  one  of  their  fellows  may  prefer." — 
Chatmo's,  Sermons,  p.  104.  "  Tet  for  knre's  sake  I  rather  beseedi  thee,  being  such  an  one  as 
Panl  the  aged."— ^.  to  Philemon,  9.  "Bdng  audi  one  aa  Paul  the  aged."— iV.  Webster's  Sible. 
**A  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  tinto  the  death." — Judges,  v,  18.  "By  preventing  the  too 
great  accumulation  of  seed  within  a  too  narrow  compass." — Tke  iViertd,  Vol.  vii,  p.  97.  "  Who 
fills  up  the  middle  space  bet^veen  tho  nnimal  and  intellectual  nature,  tbe  visible  and  invisible 
world," — Addison,  Sped.,  No.  519,  "The  Psalms  abound  with  instances  of  an  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  words." — Murray's  Gram.,  Vol.  i,  p.  339.  "On  another  table  were  an  ewer 
and  vase,  likewise  of  gold." — H.  Y.  Mirror,  xi,  307.  "  77i  is  said  to  have  two  sounds  fharp,  and 
flat" — Wiboris  Esteey  on  Qrvnu,  p.  33.  "  Scctkm  (§)  is  used  in  mibcUviding  of  a  chapter  into 
lesser  parts."— A^AftouTa  Gram.,  p.  1&2.  "  Ti^  it  in  a  Dog  or  an  Horse  or  any  other  Crea- 
ture."— LodtA,  on  Ed.,  p.  46.  "But  particularly  m  learning  of  Languoges  there  is  least  occasion 
fat  poselng  of  Children." — lb.,  p.  296.  "What  kind  of  a  noun  is  river,  and  why?" — Smith's  Nea 
QraoLf^V).  "Is  Wiaww'*  a  proper  or  common  noun?" — i6.,  p.  12.  "What  kind  of  an  arti- 
cle, then,  BbaU  we  call  ther~-Jb.,  p.  13. 

"  Eadk  bums  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  write, 
Or  with  a  rival's  or  an  etmuch'a  spite." — on  OriL^  L  30. 

LESSON  IL— NOUNS,  OB  OASES. 

"And  there  is  stamped  upon  their  Imaginations  Idea's  that  follow  them  with  Terror  and 
ASHghtment" — IjKht,  on  Ed.,  p.  251.  "There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity, 
bat's  happier  than  me." — ^Vehice  Feeskbved;  Kames,  EL  of  Orii.,  i,  6.1.  "But  tho^  overwhehn 
whomsoever  is  ignorant  of  them." — Oommon  Scliool  Journal,  i,  116.  "I  have  received  a  letter 
from  my  cousin,  she  fliat  was  hero  last  week."— irwL,  p.  129.  "GenUcm<»i8  Houses  are  seldom 
without  Variety  of  Company." — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  107.  "Becatise  Fortune  has  laid  tlitm  below 
the  level  of  others,  at  their  Masters  feet"— i6.,  p.  221.  "  We  blamed  neither  John  nor  Mary's 
delay." — Nixon's  Paraer,  p.  111.  "Tlie  book  was  written  by  Lnther  the  reformer's  order." — Jb., 
p.  69.  "I  saw  on  the  table  of  the  saloon  Bhiir's  Sermons,  and  sometmdy  else  (I  foi^t  who's) 
sermcHiB,  and  a  set  of  noisy  diildreo." — l^mi  Byron's  Letters.  "Or  saitii  he  it  alte^etbor  for  our 
sakeB?"— 1  Obr.,  ix,  10.   "He  was  not  aware  of  the  duke's  bei^g  his  competitor."— fSantem't 
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Oram.,  p.  190.  "  It  ia  no  ooQdition  of  a  vord'a  being  aa  adjective,  that  It  must  be  placed  be£m 
a  Doua^ — Fowls:  p.  190.  "Thot^  their  Be«aoD  corrected  the  wrong  Idea's  the/  had 
taken  in." — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  261.  "It  was  him,  who  taught  me  to  hate  dKretj." — Monit,  m 
Oongreat,  1839.  "It  ia  him  and  bis  kindred,  who  live  aptm  the  labour  of  othen."— idL,  H. 
"Payment  of  Tribnte  is  an  Acknowtedgtoent  of  his  bong  King  to  whcna  we  think  It  Doei"— 
^  P- "Wlwa  we  oomprehend  what  we  are  taught  "—/rverMfff  GnxnL,p.l4i. 
"The  loUowing  worda,  and  parts  of  worda,  must  be  taken  notim  ot" — Prieatley't  Oram.,  p.  W. 
"Hence  tean  and  commiaeration  are  bo  often  made  use  oC" — Slair'a  Rhet,  p.  369.  "  Jobh-a- 
NOKES,  tt.  8.  A  fictitious  name,  made  use  of  Id  Uw  proceedings." — Ghabnen,  Bag.  IHO,  "The 
ODnatructi<Hi  of  Matter,  and  Part  taken  iiold  oC"— A  F.  FMt'a  Grttk  Oram.,  p.  x.  "  And  audi 
other  names,  aa  carry  with  them  the  Idea's  of  some  tbii^  terrible  and  hurtfoL" — Locke,  oa  Ei., 
p.  250.  "  Eveiy  leuner  then  would  surely  be  glad  to  be  mared  the  trouble  and  btigue" — iW< 
ifefrrvw  LBxinen,  p.  ir.  *"T1b  not  the  ownu^  OM  DiMnt  frcm  another,  tbat  I  speak  againsL*'— 
Loet^  cat  Ed^  p.  865.  "  A  man  that  cannot  Fence  will  be  more  careftil  to  ^epoot  of  Bullies 
and  Gameetera  Gompaoy,  and  wiU  not  be  half  so  apt  to  stand  upon  PonctiUo'a" — ib.,  p.  361. 
"From  such  Persons  it  la,  one  may  leam  more  in  one  Day,  than  in  a  Years  rambling  fri»n  one 
Inn  to  another." — lb.,  p.  377.  "A  long  Bryllable  ia  generaDy  considered  to  be  twice  the  length 
ofasbortona" — Sai?a  Oram,,  "/ia  of  the  first  person,  and  singular  number;  nouia 

second  per.  aing.;  Ht,  She,  m  R,^  third  per.  sing.;  W»  ia  first  per.  plural;  Yt  or  Fouia  second 
per.  plural;  Tluy  is  third  per.  plural" — Kirlduan^t  Oram^  p.  46.    "This  actor,  door,  or  producer 
of  the  action,  is  the  nominatiTe." — lb.,  p.  43.   "  Ko  Body  can  tUnk  a  Boy  of  Three  or  Seven 
Tears  old,  should  be  aigued  witii,  as  a  grown  Man." — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  129.    "  This  was  in  one 
the  Phariaeoa'  bouses,  not,  in  Simon  the  leper's." — Hammond.    "Impoesiblel  it  can't  be  me." 
— Swift.    "Whoee  grer  top  ahidl  tremble,  Uim  descending."— i>r.  .Ben^.    "What  gender  is 
looman,  and  why  7" — sWA'*  Keu>  Gram.,  p.  8.    "  What  gender,  tiien,  is  man,  and  why  V — Ibid. 
"Who  is  /;  who  do  you  mean  when  you  say  It" — R  W.  Qreaia  Oram.,  p.  19.    "It  [Pamaa- 
sus]  ia  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  ttairen  soiL'* — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  311.   "  Tou  may,  in  three  days  time^ 
go  K'om  Galilee  to  Jerusalem." — Joaephua,  Y<SL  6,  p.  174.    "And  that  which  is  left  of  the  meat* 
offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons."— Soott's  Bible,  and  BBOOB'a:  Xsk,  U,  10.   See  alao  ii,  3. 
"For  none  in  all  the  world,  without  a  lie. 
Oan  ii^  that  diis  fa  nine^  «xeeptii«  L*'— Amiran. 

LB880N  m.— ADJEOTITEa 

"  When  he  can  be  their  Bemembtaooer  and  Advocate  every  Assises  and  SesstoDa" — Right  of 
Tgthea,  p.  244.  "Doing,  denotes  all  maatitf  of  action;  aa,  to  dance,  to  play,  to  writc^  to  read,  to 
teadi,  to  fight,  &o."—A(eftana»'«  tfrtwt.,  pi  33.  "  Seven  foot  k>ng,"—"eie^t  foot  km^"— "fifty 
fixit  kmg,"— WUfeaftf  ParUdBB,  p.  20».  "Nearir  tbe  iriiole  of  tUs  tweaty^ve  miUkKifl  tt  doU 
lars  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  nal&cm."— Fowler,  on  Kbaoeo,  p.  16.  "Two  negatives  deatioy  one 
another." — R  W.  OreetCa  Oram,,  p,  93.  "  We  aie  warned  against  excumog  wa.  In  ourselves  or 
in  each  otiier." — The  Frimd,  iv,  108.  "  The  Ruasiaa  empire  is  more  extensive  than  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world." — School  Ooog.  "  You  will  always  have  the  Sotis&ction  to  think  it  the  Money 
of  all  other  the  beet  laid  out" — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  146.  "  There  is  no  one  pasmon  which  all  man- 
kind BO  naturally  give  into  as  pride." — ^eele,  apect.,  No.  462.  "  0,  throw  away  the  wtmer  part 
of  it" — Beauiiea  of  Stak.,  p.  237.  "  He  showed  ua  a  more  agreeaUe  and  easier  way." — /nsC,  p. 
134.  "  And  the  fbor  last  fare]  to  point  out  those  (urtiier  improvraoents." — Jbrniason**  Rh^L,  p. 
52 ;  Gan^belVa,  187.  "  Where  he  hai  not  diatinot  and  diffbrent  dear  Idea's."— locta;  on  M, 
p.  353.  "Oh,  when  shall  we  have  soch  another  Bectw  otlsnctsrV—BoMfs  LecL  "^>eeoh 
must  have  been  absolutely  necessary  previous  to  the  formation  of  society." — Jamiaon'a  Tffld.,  p.  3. 
"Oo  and  tell  tiiem  boys  to  l>e  stilL" — laaL,  p.  135.  "  Wroi^are  engraved  on  marble;  benefit^ 
on  sand :  these  are  apt  to  be  requUed;  those,  ibrgot" — B.  "  Neither  of  these  several  inteipre- 
tatiooB  is  tlie  true  one." — B.  "  My  friend  indulged  himself  in  some  freaks  unbefitting  the  gravity 
<^  a  clergyman." — R  "And  their  Pardon  is  All  that  either  of  their  Impropriatore  will  have  to 
iriead." — Right  ftfT)/ffua,  p.  186.  "But  the  time  usoally  dboeen  to  send  young  Men  abroad,  is,  I 
think,  of  all  otLer,  that  which  renders  them  least  capable  of  reaping  those  Advantages."— Xtxi^ 
on  Ed,  p.  372.  "  It  Lb  a  mere  figment  of  the  human  ima^pnation,  a  rb^Mody  of  the  transcendent 
unintelligible." — Jamieaon'e  RheL,  p.  120.  "It  contains  a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas, 
of  bold  and  daring  figures^  than  is  periiaps  any  where  to  be  met  with." — Bktir'a  WteL,  p.  162. 
"The  order  in  which  ^e  two  last  worda  are  plaMd,  should  have  been  reversed." — lb.,  p.  204. 
"The  orders  in  which  the  two  last  worda  are  placed,  ahould  have  been  reversed." — Murray^ a 
Oram.,  8vo^  p.  310.  "In  Domostheaea,  eloquence  ahown  forth  with  hi^ier  mlaidour,  than  per^ 
haps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an  orator."— .Bbiw'f  Rhii.,  p.  243.  ""rbe  circumstance  of 
hiabemgpoorisdeddedly  fitvorable." — •StufefU'a  Jfiuwaj;  p.  286.  "Itie  temptatioDStodiBBipatkxi 
are  greatly  lessened  by  his  beit^  pow."- p.  387.  "  Fc»  with  ber  death  that  tidings  cama" 
—BeauiMa  ofShak.,  p.  267.  "The  next  objection  ia,  that  titese  sort  of  authors  are  poor."— 
ddand  "Preeenting  Emma  as  Miss  Oastl^nain  to  these  acquaintance." — Opie'a  Temper.  "I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera." — SpecL,  No.  28.  "  The  world  knows  raily 
two,  that's  Borne  and  L" — Ben  Joaaon.  "I  <^stingniah  these  two  things  frx>m  one  another." — ■ 
Slair's  Rket,  p.  39.    "  And  in  this  case^  reciprooally  daim,  and  allow  indulgence  to  eedi 

<rtber."— iSAerftlM'«  £scl,Pi  39,  "  33m  flizlastboite  are  said  not  to  have  raoeived  the  flnialui^;  hud 
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cfthe  aothor.'*— fib^r'a  .fi&ef.,  p.  438.  "Tbo  best  execateA  part  of  the  it  the  flnt  iibc 
hooka"— pL  Ml. 

"To  reaeon  how  can  wo  be  said  to  rise? 
So  many  oaiea  attend  tiie  beiag  viae."— iGA^^tflUL 

LESSON  IV.— PRONOtJNa 
" Once  upon  a  time  a  goose  fed  its  Toung  by  a  pond  side." — Ooldsmith'i  Essays,  p.  176,  "If 
eitber  [work]  have  a  sufBcieot  degree  of  merit  to  reecHnmend  tbem  to  tbe  atteatioD  of  tbe  publia" 
—  Waiieer't  tthymiiHg  I>icL,  p.  Ul  "  Now  W.  Mitchell  his  deceit  is  very  remarliable." — Barclay's 
Works,  i,  264  "Uy  brother,  I  did  not  pot  tiie  qoestion  to  thee,  for  that  I  doubted  of  the  truth 
ot  your  beli^**— AN^oR'a  P.  p.  168.  "I  had  two  elder  brothera,  one  ^  which  was  a 
lieutenant-coIoneL" — Bobinaon  Onaoe,  p.  2.  "  Thoi^  James  is  here  the  object  of  tbe  action,  yet, 
he  is  in  the  nominative  case." — WrigMs  Oram.,  p.  64.  "  Here,  John  is  the  actor;  end  isknQwn 
to  be  the  nominativet  by  its  answering  to  the  question,  'Who  struck  Richard?*" — lb.,  p.'43. 
"  One  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  which  FrovideDce  has  conferred  on  mankind,  is  tbo 
power  ocMDmunicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another." — Blair's  Bket,  p.  9.  "  With  eotne  of 
the  most  refined  fbelii^is  wliich  belong  to  our  frame."'— p.  IS.  "  And  the  same  insbuctioos 
iriiich  asmst  others  in  composing,  will  assiat  them  in  judging  o^  and  relishing,  the  beauties  of 
ccnnposition." — lb.,  pi  12.  "To  overthrow  all  which  had  been  yielded  io  iavour  ot  the  army." — 
Mrs.  Macauktf/'a  ^sL,  i,  336.  "Let  your  fiuth  stand  in  the  Lord  God  who  changes  not,  and  that 
created  all,  and  gives  the  increase  of  alL" — Friends^  Advices,  1676.  "  For  it  is,  in  truth,  tbe  Fenti- 
ment  or  pasdoo,  which  lies  under  the  figured  expression,  that  gives  it  any  merit" — Blair's  Rhet, 
p.  133.  "  Verbs  are  words  whidi  aCBrm  tbo  being,  doinp,  or  suffering  of  a  thing,  together  with 
the  time  it  happens." — AL  Mwray's  Gram.,  p.  29,  "  The  Byass  will  always  liang  on  thnt  side, 
that  nature  firatplaoed  it" — Locke,  on  EA.^  p.  171.  "They  should  be  brought  to  dothe  tilings 
are  fit  ibr  theiQ.  — i^,  p.  178.  "Yarious  sources  whence,  the  English  language  is  derived." — 
Jfurraii's  Gram.,  Vol  ii,  p.  286.  "  This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit 
and  when  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  oon^erable  importance." — Nair't  RfieL,  p.  113. 
"Cicero,  forinstanoe,  spewing  of  the  cases  where  killing  anoUier  is  lawful  In  self  deface,  uses 
the  following  words." — Jb.,  p.  166,  "  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  pblegmatio,  as 
not  to  accompany  their  woids  with  some  actions  and  gesticulations,  on  all  occasions,  when  tlicy 
are  much  in  earnest" — lb.,  p.  336.  "  WQham's  is  said  to  be  governed  by  coat,  because  it  follows 
Fiffiant'o." — SmUKa  Nem  Oram.,  "p.  12.  "  There  are  many  occasi<ma  in  lifo,  in  which  silenoe 
and  simplidty  are  true  wisdom." — Mwray's  Key,  ii,  197.  "In  choosing  umpire^  tlie  avarice  of 
whom  is  exdted."~Jt^zon*f  Paner,  p  163,  "Tbo  borougiis  sent  representativeB,  which  had  been 
enacted." — lb.,  p.  154.  "No  man  believes  but  what  there  ia  somo  order  in  the  universe." — Anon, 
"The  moon  ia  orderly  in  her  changes,  which  she  could  not  be  by  acddeni," — Id.  "Of  Sphyns 
her  riddles,  they  are  generally  two  kinds." — Baam^s  Wi^am,  p,  73.  "They  must  generally  find 
either  their  Friends  or  Enemies  in  Power," — Brovm^s  Estimate,  Vol,  ii,  p,  166.  "For  of  old, 
every  one  took  upon  them  to  write  what  happened  in  their  own  time," — Josephia's  Jtwiah  War^ 
Pre/.,  p,  4.  "  The  Almighty  cut  oS*  the  fomily  of  Eli  the  high  priest,  for  its  transgressions." — 
See'  key.  "The  convention  tiien  resolved  tfaemaelvea  into  a  committee  of  tbe  whole." — Inst.,  p. 
146.  "The  eeveri^  with  which  this  denominatioa  was  treated,  a|^>eared  ratho-  to  faivito  than  to 
deter  them  from  flocking  to  the  colony." — ff.  Adams's  View,  p.  71,  "  Uany  Christians  abuse  the 
Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the  apogtlen,  to  uphold  things  quite  ocntraty  to  it" — Barclay's 
Works,  I,  461.  "  Thus,  a  drde,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by  tbeir  regu- 
larity, as  beautiful  figures." — fair's  Rket.,  p,  46.  "Elba  is  remakable  for  its  bemg  tbe  place  to 
which  fitnu^xurte  was  banished  in  1814."— See  Sanborn's  Gram.,  p.  190.  "  The  editor  has  the 
leputation  of  his  heSng  a  good  linguist  and  critic"-^lee  ib.  '*  Us  a  Pride  should  be  cheridicd  in 
them." — Lodte,  on  Ed.,  p.  129.  "  And  to  restore  us  flie  Hopes  of  Fruits^  to  reward  our  Pains  in 
its  season." — A,  p,  136.  "  The  comick  representation  of  Death's  vtctbn  relatmg  its  own  tale." — 
WrigMs  Qram^.  103.  "  As  for  Scioppius  bis  Grammar,  that  doth  wholly  conccra  tbo  Latin 
Ttegae."— Db.  WiLKiya:  Tooke's  D.  P.,  i,  1. 

"And  chiefly  the^  0  Spirit,  who  dost  prefer 
B^bre  all  templee  the  upright  heart  and  pun^ 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  kDoweet," — Budis'g  dasaieal  Oram.,  p.  45. 

LESSON  v.— VERBS. 

"And  there  was  in  tbe  same  country  shepherds,  abiding  in  tlio  field." — Scott's  Bible:  Luke, 
ii,  8.  "  Whereof  every  one  bear  twins." — Com.  Bible  :  SoL  Song,  iv,  2.  "  Whereof  every  one 
bare  twins."— Amkb's  Bimx:  ti>.  "  Where<rf  every  ono  beareth  twins." — Scott's  Bible:  ib. 
"  He  strikes  oat  of  his  nature  one  of  tbe  most  divine  prindplca,  that  is  planted  in  it" — Addtaoa, 
Spect.,  Na  181.  "  Oatii,  denote  serial  spirits."— WiiffAf*  Gram.,  p.  40.  "  In  proportion  as  the 
kmgand  lai^  prevalence  of  snch  corruptions  havo  been  obtained  by  force." — Bp,  Halifax: 
Biker's  Ancdogy,  p.  zvi,  "Neither  of  tbeee  are  flx'd  to  a  Word  of  a  general  KgniBcation.  or 
proper  Name," — Brightland's  Oram.,  p.  96.  "  Of  which  a  few  of  tbe  opening  lines  is  all  I  shall 
give." — Moore's  lAfe  of  Byron.  "  The  riches  we  had  in  England  was  the  slow  result  of  long  in- 
dustry and  wisdom." — ^Datbmaht:  Waster's  Imp.  Gram.,  p.  21  j  PhiL  Gram.,  29.  "The  fd- 
lowing  eijnMrioniqiyeaBS  to  be  cwTBct; — 'Unch  publit^  toaaka  w  due.* " — WrigMs  Oram.,  ■p. 
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201.  "  He  hatli  been  enabled  to  correct  many  nustalces." — LoaOCa  Oram.,  p.  x.  "  Which  road 
tokest  thou  here?" — IngiraoWa  Gram.,  p.  106.  "Learneat  tliou  thy  leaaon ? "— JJ.,  p.  105. 
"  Learned  they  their  pieces  perfectly  ?" — ibid.  "  Thou  leamedst  thj  task  well" — Jbid.  "  Then 
are  some  can't  relish  the  town,  and  others  oaat  away  with  the  coimtiy."— Wat  of  toe  World  : 
Karnes,  EL  of  CriL,  i,  301.  "  If  thou  meetest  them,  thou  must  put  on  an  intrepid  mien.** — Xe^^t 
IS^iod  EiL,  ^  201.  "  Struck  with  terror,  &.s  if  Fliilip  waa  Bometbing  more  tbtm  human."— 
BIa!r*3  RheL,  p.  2S5.  "If  the  personification  of  the  form  of  Satan  was  admissible,  it  should  cer- 
tainly have  beou  masculine." — JamieMn's  RheL,  p.  176.  "  If  only  one  follow,  there  aeems  to  be 
a  defect  in  the  sentence." — PrUstiej/'a  Gram  ,'p.  104.  "  ^r,  if  thou  hare  borne  him  hence,  tell 
me  where  thou  bast  bud  him." — J(An,  xx,  15.  "  Blessed  be  the  people  that  know  the  joj-ful 
Bonai."^P3atms,  Ixxxix,  15.  "  Every  aaditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks  of  respect  and 
a'K'e,  which  are  paid  them  by  one  who  addresses  them." — Blair'a  Slut.,  p.  308.  "  Private  causes 
wore  BtiU  pleaded  [iDthe  fi>ram1;  but  Republic  was  no  longer  faiterestod;  nor  any  general  at- 
tentton  drawn  to  what  passed  there. " — lb.,  p.  249.  "Kay,  ^grtiat  eridetice  can  be  brought  to 
show,  that  the  Inflection  of  tiie  Classic  tongusa  were  not  originally  formed  out  of  obsolete  aux- 
iliary words?" — Jfurray'*  Oram.,  i,  p.  113.  "If  the  student  reflects,  that  the  principal  and  the 
auxiliary  form-i  but  one  verb,  he  will  have  litUo  or  no  difficult,  in  the  proper  application  of  the 
present  rula" — p.  183.  "For  the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  fear  is  on  evoiy  side." — JeremiaJi, 
Ti,  26.  "  Kren  tixd  Stoics  a;;ree  that  nature  and  certainty  is  ray  bard  to  otHoe  at" — OoSier's 
AnAmiiau,  p.  Tl.  "  His  pollteneH  and  obMffng  bohaTkmr  was  obsnged." — PnaOti/^a  Oram.,  p. 
186.  "  Hia  politeooas  and  oblij^ng  behaviour  were  changed."— ifiMne'«  BitL,  Y<d.  p.  14. 
"  yfat  and  its  honours  was  their  emj^yment  and  ambition." — Goldsmith.  "  Does  a  and  an  mean 
the  same  tiling?" — R.  W.  Oreen'a  Oram.,  p,  15.  "  Wticn  a  number  of  words  eome  in  between 
the  discordant  parts,  the  ear  does  not  dotoct  the  error," — CobbeWs  Gram.,  %  186.  "The  sen- 
tence should  be,  'Whan  a  number  of  words  eomea  in,'  Ac" — WrighCs  Gram.,  p.  ITO.  "The 
nature  of  our  language,  the  accent  and  pronunciatioa  of  it,  incUnes  us  to  oratntct  even  all  our 
regular  verbs." — LowOis  Oram.,  p.  46.  "Tho  nature  of  our  language,  together  with  the  accent 
and  pronunciation  of  it,  inotino  a<)  to  ooatract  oven  all  our  B^pilar  Vcr^." — BUey'e  Gram.,  p. 
45.  "  Prompt  aid,  imd  not  promises,  aro  what  we  ought  to  give." — Author.  "  Tho  position  M 
the  seroral  organs  therefore,  as  well  as  thdr  fbnctions  are  ascertained." — Medial  Magasaae,  1633, 
p.  5.  "  Every  private  company,  and  almost  every  public  assembly,  aflbrd  opportunities  of  ro- 
marking  tho  difference  bdtweoa  ajust  and  graceful,  and  a  &ulty  and  unnatural  elocution." — En- 
fiiUts  Speaktr,  p.  9.  "  Such  submission,  together  with  the  active  principle  of  obedience,  make 
up  the  temper  and  character  in  us  which  answers  to  his  sovereignty." — Butler's  Analogy,  p.  126. 
''In  happiness,  as  in  oth?r  things,  there  is  a  felse  and  a  truo,  on  imaginary  and  a  real" — fiiUer, 
on  tha  Chapel,  p.  134.  "To  confound  things  that  dil&r,  and  to  make  a  disUnotion  where  thero  is 
no  diObrence,  is  equally  unphitosophicaL" — Av&ior. 

"  I  know  a  buik  whereon  tho  inld  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-Upa  and  tho  nodding  violet  grows." — Bsmi.  of  Shedi.,  p.  61. 

LESSON  VI.—TERBS. 
"Whoso  busness  or  profession  prevent  tJieir  attendance  in  the  momiog." — OgHby.  "Ana  no 
church  or  officer  have  power  over  one  another." — Lechford:  tn  Htttchiaaon^s  HiaL,  i,  373. 
"  While  neither  reason  nor  experience  are  suiQcicntly  matured  to  protect  them." — Woodbridge. 
"  Amon;^  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllablg,  or  the  far  greatest  number  at  least,  was  known 
to  have  a  fixed  and  dotarmiaed  quantity." — Blair'a  RhA,  p.  383.  "  Among  tho  Greeks  and 
Bomsns,  every  syllable,  or  at  least  by  far  tho  grcidcst  number  of  syllable^  was  known  to  have  a 
fixed  and  d..>termined  quantity."— Jitmienm'j  RheL,  p.  303,  "T^eir  vanity  is  awakened  and 
their  p^iisious  exalted  by  the  irritation,  which  tlieir  self-love  receives  froin  contradictum." — in- 
pance  of  Literature,  Vol.  ii,  p.  218.  "I  and  be  was  neither  of  us  any  great  swimmer." — Anon. 
'■  Virtu;,  honour,  nay,  even  self-interest,  amapire  to  recommend  the  measure." — Murray's  Gram., 
Vol.  i,  p.  150.  "  A  corroct  plainness,  and  el^nt  simplicity,  is  tho  proper  character  of  an  intro- 
ductioQ." — Blair'a  Rhet.,  p.  308.  "  In  syntax  tlicre  is  what  grammarians  call  concord  or  agree- 
ment, and  goremment" — lafiuU  SiAool  Oram.,  p.  128.  "People  find  themselves  able  with* 
out  much  study  to  write  and  speak  the  English  intelligibly,  and  tlius  liave  been  led  to  tlunk 
pules  of  no  utility." — Webater'a  Eaaaya,  p.  G.  "But  the  writer  must  bo  one  who  has  studied 
to  inform  himself  well,  who  hai  ponder^Mi  hia  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judir- 
ment,  rather  thin  to  our  im  iglnation." — Blair'a  RheL,  p.  35.1.  "But  Tiroctico  hath  determined  it 
otherwise ;  and  ii^^  in  :i;l  t'lo  langniiftes  with  which  we  aro  much  acquainted,  supplied  the  pkco 
of  an  intc;TU?:itivo  m  iiie,  eit'ior  by  particles  of  interrogation,  or  by  a  peculiar  order  of  the  words 
in  tho  sent.'nTO." — L'iwth'n  Oram.,  p.  84,  "  If  the  Lord  havo  stirred  thee  up  E^nst  me,  let  him 
accept  an  oSering,"— 1  S-im.,  xxvi,  19.  "  But  if  the  priest's  daughter  be  a  widow,  or  divorced, 
and  have  no  child,  and  is  returned  unto  her  fitther's  house^  as  in  her  youth,  she  shall  eat  of  her 
fathVs  meat" — LeviL,  xxii,  13.  "  Snce  we  never  have,  nor  ever  study  joor  sublime  pro- 
ductions."— Neefa  Shdeh,  p.  62.  "  Enabling  us  to  form  more  distinct  im^!;e8  of  objects,  than  can 
be  done  with  the  utmost  attention  where  these  particulu^  are  not  found." — Karnes,  EL  of  OriL, 
Vol.  i,  p.  174,  "  I  hopeyou  will  consider  what  is  spoke  comes  from  my  love." — SheU:.,  Othdlo, 
'•  We  will  then  porceivo  how  tho  designs  of  emphasis  may  bo  marred." — Rush,  on  the  Voice,  p 
406.  "I  knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goes  mo  to  the  fellow  that  whips  tiie  dogs." — Shak:  Joh,  Did., 
«.  Alb.   "  The  youth  was  being  consumed  by  a  alow  maltd7."--fP^U'«  Oram.,  p.  192,   "  If 
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all  men  tbought,  spoke,  and  wrote  alike,  Bomethiag  resemblmg  a  perfect  adjustment  of  these 
pointa  may  be  accomplished." — lb,,  p.  HO.  "If  you  will  replaoe  what  has  been  long  since  ex- 
punged from  the  language." — Campbt^a  Jthel.,  p.  167;  Marrat/'a  Or<m^  i,  364.  "As  in  all 
those  Quilt/  instances,  I  have  now  been  giving. "—BiEur'«  IBieL,  p.  149.  "  This  mood  has  also 
been  improperly  used  in  the  Ibllowiug  places." — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  184.  "Ue  [UUton]  seems 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  n  hat  it  was  that  natore  had  be- 
stowed upon  him." — Johjiaon'a  Life  of  Miiion.  "  Of  which  I  already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst, 
indeed,  that  occurs  in  all  the  poem." — Blair'g  ]th«t,  p.  396.  "It  is  strange  ho  never  commanded 
yon  to  have  done  it" — Ajton.  "  History  painters  would  have  found  it  difficult,  to  have  invcnt«l 
such  aspecti^s  of  beings." — Addison:  see  LowMs  Grajn.,  p.  87.  "Universal  Grammar  cannot 
be  taught  abstractedly,  it  must  be  done  with  reference  to  some  language  already  known." — 
LoaWt  Preface,  p.  viiL  "  And  we  mi^  imagine^tbat  if  verbs  had  been  bo  contrived,  aa  simply 
to  expreaa  these,  no  more  waa  needfliL'' — Btair'a  SheL,  p.  82.  "To  a  writer  of  such  a  gonilu  ss 
IJeaa  Swift,  the  ^iain.  style  was  most  admirably  fitted." — Ib^  p.  181.  "  Please  exciue  my  aon'a 
abeenoe."— p.  188.   "  Bid  the  boys  to  come  in  immediately.*' — lb. 

"  Gives  OS  the  secrets  of  his  Fagaa  heU, 
Where  ghort  with  ghoet  in  said  c<»nmanioii  dwell." — Orabbe^a  Bor.,  {x.  80S. 

*<  Alasl  nor  &ith,  nor  vatour  now  remain; 
Sghs  are  but  irind,  and  I  must  bear  my  <diain."— TVa^wlB'f  Oaial,  p.  11. 

LESSON  Vn.— PAETICIPLES. 
"Of  which  the  Author  considers  himself  in  compiling  the  present  work,  aa  merely  laying  of 
the  finmdattoa-stona"— .SI[uy«  Gram.,  p.  ix.  "  On  the  raiang  soch  lively  and  distinct  images  as 
are  hsn  doscribed." — Kamea,  El  of  OriL,  i,  89.  "  They  are  neceraary  to  the  artddiog  Ambigui- 
ties."— Bri^iibmcPa  Gram.,  p.  9&.  "  There  is  no  neglecting  it  without  &Iling  into  a  dangerous 
error." — Burlamaqia,  oa  Law,  p.  41.  "  The  contest  resembles  Don  Quixote's  fighting  windjnills." 
—  Wi^ater'a  Essays,  p.  67.  "  That  these  verbs  associato  with  verba  in  all  the  tenses,  is  no  proof 
of  their  having  no  particular  time  of  their  own." — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  190.  "To  justify  my  not 
following  the  tract  of  Uie  wcient  rhetoridans." — MUr'a  BhO.,  pi  122.  "The  putting  letters  to- 
getlicr,  so  as  to  make  wordg,  ia  called  ^llmg." — Infant  School  Gram.,  p.  11.  "  What  is  the 
putting  vowels  and  oonsonanta  togetlier  called?" — Jb,  p.  12.  ** Nobody  knows  of  their  being 
diaritablo  but  themselves." — /UZer,  on  the  Gospel,  p.  29.  "  Fayment  was  at  lengtli  made,  but  no 
reason  assigned  for  its  having  been  so  long  postponed." — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  186;  Kirkham'a, 
194;  IngenoiPa,  2S4.  "Which  will  bear  being  brought  into  eompaiison  with  any  composition  of 
the  kind." — Blair'a  RheL,  p.  396.  "  To  render  vice  ridiculous,  is  doing  real  service  to  tlie  world." 
— 76.,  p.  416.  "It  is  copying  directly  from  nature;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  posecd,  or 
waa  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation." — lb.,  p.  433.  "  Propriety  of  pronunciation  is  giving  to 
every  word  that  sound,  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it" — Mut' 
ray'a  Eieg,  8vo,  p.  200.  "  To  occupy  the  mind,  and  prevent  our  regretting  tiie  insipidity  of  an 
miif^rm  plain." — Gmea,  EL  of  Orit,  Td.  U,  p^  829.  "  There  are  a  hundred  ways  OF  any  tbiog 
tuqppttUDg." — SMe.  "Tell  me,  signor,  what  was  tlio  cause  of  Antonio's  sending  Glaudio  to 
Venico^  yesterday." — Buek^a  Gram^  p.  90.  "  Looking  about  for  an  outlet,  some  rich  pro^ct 
unexpetdedly  opens  to  view." — Karnes,  EL  of  Crit,  ii,  334.  "  A  hundred  volumes  of  modem 
novels  may  be  read,  without  acquiring  a  new  idea." —  Websitr'a  Esaaya,  p.  29.  "  Poetry  admits 
of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coining,  or,  at  leasts  new  compounding  words." — 
^axr'a  Bhet,  p.  93.  "  When  laws  were  wrote  on  brazen  tableta  enforced  by  the  award:'— -Xola 
to  the  Dmuiad.  "  A  pronoun,  which  saves  the  naming  a  person  or  thing  a  eeccmd  time,  ought  to 
be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  name  of  that  person  or  thing." — Kamea,  EL  pf  Orit.,  ii,  49. 
"  The  using  a  preposition  in  tliis  case,  is  not  always  a  matter  of  choice." — lb.,  ii,  37.  "  To  save 
multiplying  words,  I  would  be  understood  to  comprehend  both  circumstances." — Sb.,  i,  219. 
"  Immoderate  grief  is  mute :  complaining  ia  stru^hng  fur  consolation." — Jb.,  i,  396.  "  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accelerating  or  retarding  the  natural  course,  excites  a  pain." — JIl,  i,  269. 
"  Human  affairs  require  the  distributmg  our  attention." — /ft.,  i,  264.  "  By  neglectiDg  thU  cir- 
cumstance, the  following  examfde  is  defective  in  neataees."— Jft.,  ii,  29.  "And  therefbre  the 
suppressing  oopulativeB  must  animate  a  description." — lb.,  ii,  32.  "  If  the  laying  a^e  copulatives 
^ve  force  and  uvetinesB^  a  redundancy  of  them  must  render  the  period  languid?' — lb.,  U,  83.  "  It 
skills  not  asking  my  leave,  said  Richard." — SeoWs  Oniaaders.  "To  redeem  his  credit,  he  pro- 
posed being  sent  onoe  more  to  Sparta." — Goldsmith's  Greece,  i,  129,  "Dumas  relates  his  having 
E^ven  drink  to  a  dog." — Dr.  SUme,  on  the  Stomach,  p.  24.  "Both  are,  in  a  like  way,  lostrumenta 
of  our  receti^g  such  ideas  from  external  objects." — BuJier'a  Analogy,  p.  66.  "  In  order  to  your 
proper  handling  such  a  subject." — Spectaior,  No.  633.  "  For  I  do  not  recollect  Its  being  preceded 
by  an  open  voweL" — Knighl,  on  the  Greek  AJfSmbelf  ^  66.  "  Such  Is  siting  up  the  form  above 
the  power  of  godliness." — Barclay's  Worka,  i,  72.  "  I  remember  walking  once  with  my  young 
acquaintance." — Smfa  Byron,  p.  27.  "  He  jXord  Byron]  did  not  like  paying  a  debt." — Ji,  p. 
74.  "  I  do  not  remember  seeing  Coleridge  when  I  wns  a  child." — Jb.,  p.  318.  "  In  coneequenco 
of  the  dry  rot's  having  been  discovered,  the  mansion  has  undergone  a  thorough  repair." — Mavn- 
der'a  Qram^  p.  17.  "I  would  not  adviso  the  following  entirely  the  German  eyMcm." — Dn. 
LtEBEK:  Xtt  Cofix^  p.  C6.  "  Would  it  not  be  making  tiia  students  judges  of  the  profoswnt  ?"— 
Id.,  ^  p.  64.  "  Litdo  time  should  intervene  between  their  being  proposed  and  decided  upon." — 
PBOF.  YBtHAKB:      p.  39.   *'It  woold  be  nothing  less  than  finding  &ult  with  the  Cro^.''— 
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lb.,  p.  116.  "  Having  onoe  been  (Heads  is  a  powerfiil  reMon,  both  of  prodeooe  and  ccnu6enee, 
to  reetnin  us  from  ever  beoomiog;  enemiefl." — Seeker.  "  B;^  osiiig  tbe  word  u  a  ixx^aaatkn,  tho 
■mbigni^  ia  pmrnaei." — Mirray's  Gram.,  i,  216. 

"  He  forms  his  Kbemes  tbe  flood  of  rioe  to  stem, 
But  pfeadiing  Josns  is  not  one  of  tbem."— Ibybr. 

LESSON  TUL— ADVERBS. 

"  Auziliariea  Cftnnot  only  be  ioaoted,  but  are  really  underatood." — Wrigltes  Oram.,  p.  809. 
"He  wusintso  a  hired  Scribbler  in  tlie  D«i(x  Coufant."— .Mite  io  Oa  J>iiiicjad;  il,  2W.  "Ingw- 
daiiii.7,  lockily,  rdative  beautj  need  never  stand  in  oppoeitioD  to  iatrinao  bewtjr." — Kmmm,  A 
of  CriL,  ii,  330.  "  I  doubt  mucli  of  tbe  profffiety  of  the  foUowing  examinee." — LoviQCt  Onun,,  p; 
44.  "  Aad  [wo  seo]  how  far  they  have  spread  one  of  the  worst  Laoguages  poasiblj  in  this  part 
of  tho  wurld." — Locte,  on  Ed.,  p  34 1.  "  And  in  this  manner  to  merely  puce  him  od  a  level  with 
tiio  boast  of  the  forest "—iSimil^'x  New  Gram^  pi  6.  "  Where,  ah  I  where,  has  my  darling  fled  ?" 
•—Alton.  "  As  for  this  fellow,  we  Imow  not  from  whence  be  ia." — John,  ix,  29.  "  Ye  we  then  bow 
that  by  work:!  a  man  is  juatitied,  and  not  by  &ith  ou^."— Jbrnar,  11,  34.  The  JSxt  kmd  is  where 
tha  poet  speiUra  in  hiaown  person,  and  acMnkimea makea  other  charadeia  to  qiesk." — Adam^t  LaL 
Gram.,  p.  276 ;  GouWg,  267.  "  iDtcrroKatioD  ia,  when  the  writer  or  orator  raises  questions  and  re- 
turns anawm." — Fisher't  Gram.,  p.  154.  "  Preventioa  is,  when  an  author  starts  an  objection  whidi 
be  foresees  may  be  made,  aad  gives  an  answer  to  it" — Ih.,  p.  154.  "  Will  yon  let  me  alone,  or 
no?" — WaUcer'a  Fartictet,  p.  184.  "Ncitberman  nor  woman  cwmot  rc^t  aa  engaging  exterior." 
—Chesterfidd,  Let  lix.  "  Thbugfa  the  Cnp  be  never  so  dean."— -ItfA^  m*  ik,  p.  65.  "  SeldcMo, 
or  over,  did  any  one  riao  to  emm3ac?i  fay  being  a  witty  lawyer." — Biair'8  BhO.,  p.  3T3.  "  The 
■esond  mla,  whidi  I  give,  respaota  tlis  choice  of  subjects,  fbom  whence  metufban,  and  other 
Sg  iro-1,  ard  to  be  drawn." — Bfeur'a  Rhei^  p.  144.  "Jn  tiie  figures  wlildi  it  osei^  it  sets  mirrors 
before  U4,  where  we  may  bdic^d  obfwti,  a  sjcond  t\:ne,  in  their  likeness." — IK  p.  139.  *'  Whoee 
Basinoii  ia  to  saak  the  mie  m3ait]r>.>s  of  Riidit  and  Wrong,  and  not  the  Arts  how  to  avtnd  dcoug 
tbj  one,  and  securd  htmiolf  in  duin;  t;ia  othor."'~Locke,  on,  Ed.,  p.  331.  "  The  occasions  when 
you  oui{ht  to  personify  thinga,  and  wh^jn  you  ought  noi,  cannot  be  stated  in  any  jHvcise  rule." — 
Cobbett'a  Eng.  GrauL,  If  132.  "  Th?y  roQect  that  they  liave  berai  much  diverted,  but  scarce  can 
say  about  what" — Kainsa,  EL  of  Crit^  i,  Ibl.  " The  eyebrows  and  shouldera  should  seldom  or 
evar  be  ramarlced  by  any  peroaptible  motioo." — Adam^a  lOteL,  ii,  389.  *'  And  the  left  hand  or 
arm  ebould  seldom  or  never  attempt  any  moticm  by  ttsolf"— U,  391.  *'  Every  qteaker  does 
not  propose  to  please  the  im%(^QatW''---/iinMe»7a'«  RhA,  p.  104.  "And  like  GaQio,  they  care 
httlo  for  none  of  those  thing*" — Ute  Friewi,  Vol  x,  p.  351.  "They  may  inadvertently  be  imi- 
tated, in  casjs  where  the  meanin?  would  bo  obscure." — Jfumiy'«  Gratn^  8to,  p.  273.  "Kor  a 
man  cannot  milco  him  laugh." — Shak.  "  The  Athenians,  in  their  present  distress,  scaroe  knew 
where  to  VXTa."—GoldfmiMa  Oreecs,  i,  156.  "  I  do  not  rcmwober  where  ever  Qod  delivered  his 
oraolea  by  the  multitude." — Lodte.  "  The  oUeet  <^  this  government  is  twi^Ud,  outwards  and  in- 
war  Ji" — Bsrdfxy'a  Worka,  i,  533.  "  In  order  to  rightly  understand  what  wo  read." — JoRnawi'* 
Grain.  Com.,  p.  313.  "  That  a  d3aign  had  been  fmrned,  to  fi»cibly  abduct  or  kidnap  Horgnn." — 
Stone,  on  Masonry,  p.  410.  "  But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain  its  gnxuid  Img-" — Blair^s 
SheL^  p.  10.  "  But  sure  it  ia  equally  possible  to  apply  the  prindplea  of  reasra  and  good  seuse  to 
tbia  art,  as  to  any  oth«  that  is  cultivated  among  men." — Ibid.  "  It  would  have  been  better  for 
you,  to  have  remained  illiterate,  and  to  liare  been  oron  hewera  of  wood." — Jfarray'a  Oram.,  i,  374^ 
"  Dissyllables  that  have  two  vowels,  which  are  separated  in  the  pronunciaticxi,  have  always  tbe 
ascent  on  the  first  syllable." — lb.,  \,  238.  "  And  they  all  turned  tiieir  backs  witboutalmost  draw- 
ing a  iword." — Kama,  EL  of  Ork,  i,  224.  "The  princhde  of  duty  takes  natorally  place  of  ev«7 
other."— -A.,  i,  342.  "All  that  glitters  is  not  gdd.^'— JfeiNkfer'f  Groin-,  pi  13.  ^'Whether  now 
or  nenr  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hnu»." — Pn$.  Edaarda. 

"England  never  did,  nw  never  shall, 
lie  at  tbe  proud  (bot  of  a  conqueror." — BeauL  of  SKak^'^  109. 

LESSON  IX.— CONJUNCTIONS 
"  He  readily  comprehends  the  rules  of  Syntax,  and  their  use  aad  ^jfJicabiUty  in  the  examples 
bdbre  him." — Greatieafa  Oram.,  p.  6.  "  The  works  of  Mat^ylm  have  suffered  man  by  tim^ 
than  any  of  the  andcnt  tragedians." — Blair'a  RheL,  p.  470.  "There  is  much  more  stfMy,  mom 
bustle^  and  octtcxi,  than  on  tbe  French  theatre." — lb.,  p.  478.  "Soch  an  unremitted  anxie^  and 
perpetual  Kpgbeaikn  as  eogroasea  our  wtude  time  and  thought^  are  finl^idden.''— Soamb  JBimis: 
Trad,  p.  12.  ."  It  seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  simple  fbrm  of  tbe  aiQective." — Wrif^a 
Gram.,  p.  49.  "  But  when  I  talk  of  Reaaoning,  I  do  not  intend  any  other,  but  such  as  is  sorted 
to  the  Child's  Capodty." — Lodce,  on  Ed.,  p.  129.  "  Pronouns  have  no  other  use  in  language,  but 
to  represent  noaaaJ"-~Jamie3on'B  Rhet,  p.  83.  "  The  speculative  relied  no  fiutber  on  tbdr  own 
Judgment,  but  to  choose  a  leader,  whom  they  implicitly  fidlowed." — Kamea,  M.  <4  OriL,  Vol  i, 
p.  XXV.  "  Unaccommodated  man  ia  no  laos^  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  (oiked  animal  as  thou  art" 
— BetsuL  of  ^tak.,  p.  266.  "A  I^rentlie^  is  a  danae  introdooed  into  the  body  of  a  smteMe 
obUooely,  and  wUdi  may  be  omitted  without  injoring  tbe  grammatical  ouDsliuulton." — Itmraif* 
QranL,  I,  280;  Ingeraoffa,  292;  SmUKa,  192:  AldaCa,  162;  A.  ftMa,  114;  IWa,  168; 
Oeqpei'g,  187 ;  CbmV^  Oant,  marked  thus  .  is  plaood  irban  mbm  mm  hsppeos  to 
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be  left  ofrf  writiDft  uid  wbitdi  it  Auartef  over  the  lina"— Jfitmv'*  Gram.,  f,  282 :  IngeraoWa, 
S93;  and  oOurs.  "At  the  time  I  vilit  them  tbej  ihaU  be  oast  4xmn."~Jer.,  vi,  15. 
"Neither  our  virtues  or  vices  are  all  our  own." — Db.  Jounson:  Saniora'a  Cram.,  p.  161.  "I 
could  not  give  him  an  aoawer  as  eaiij  aa  he  had  deared." — 0.  S.  FUree'a  Gram.,  p.  200.  "  He 
is  not  OB  tall  as  bia  brother."— Jfu»n>  Forger,  pi  124.  "  It  is  difScult  to  judge  when  Lord  Bjron 
iB  BeriouB  or  not" — Im^  Bteaaingiofi.  "  Some  nouna  are  both  of  the  Becosd  and  third  declcn- 
aioiL" — Ooubffa  Lai.  Grain-  p.  48.  "  He  waa  discouraged  neither  by  d«iger  or  miefortune." — 
Wdb^s  StL,  p.  161.  "Thifl  is  connsteat  neither  with  lo^c  nor  history." — The  Dial,  i,  62. 
"FWta  of  Senteoces  are  simi^  and  compound."— £iaiir'»  OraitK,  p.  114.  "English  verae  is 
regulated  rather  by  the  number  of  syllables  than  of  feet"— A.,  p^  120.  "  I  know  not  what  more 
he  can  do^  but  pray  for  him."— Xodbe,  on  Ed.,  p.  140.  *'  WhUst  they  are  leaniing,  and  apply 
themaelvee  with  Attention,  they  are  to  be  kept  m  good  Humour."— A.,  p.  296.  "  A  man  can- 
not have  too  much  of  it,  nw  too  perfectly."— it.,  p.  322.  "  That  you  may  so  run,  as  you  may  ob- 
tain ;  and  80  fight,  as  you  may  overcome." —  Wm.  Perm.  "  It  is  the  case  of  some,  to  contrive 
false  periods  of  businees,  because  tbey  may  seem  men  of  despatch" — Lord  Sacon.  "  '  A  toll  man 
and  ft  woman.'  In  this  sentence  there  is  no  ^psia;  the  adjective  or  qtial^  respect  only  the 
man."— iV.  JMt  GraoL,  p.  96.  "  An  abandonment  of  the  policy  is  neitbo-  to  be  expected  or 
desired." — Pres.  Jadaon^a  Mtasage,  1830.  "Which  can  be  acquired  by  nootha  means  but  (Ve- 
qoent  exerdse  in  speaking."— £Ia<r'f  BJut,  p.  344  "  The  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax 
are  oommon  to  the  English  aa  well  aa  the  Latm  tongue." — lb.,  p.  90.  "  Then  I  exclaim,  that  my 
uitagonist  either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste  is  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree." — lb.,  p. 
21.  "I  cannot  pity  any  erne  who  is  under  no  distrees  of  body  nwofmind." — Kames,ELo/  Orit., 
i,  44.  "  There  was  much  g^us  in  the  world,  before  there  were  leaniing  or  arts  to  refine  !t" — 
Bak*a  RheL,  p.  391.  "  Such  aWriter  can  have  litUe  else  to  do,  but  to  new  model  the  Paradoxes 
of  andent  Sceplidsm."— £h>ton'«  fritmote,  i,  102.  "  Our  ideas  of  them  being  nothing  else  but  a 
Golleetion  of  the  ordinaiy  qualitiee  observed  In  tbenL"— i>uiican'«  Logic,  p.  26.  "  A  non-ens  or  a 
negative  can  nttther  (pve  pleasure  nor  ^ain."—Kanua,  EL  of  OriL,  i,  63.  "  So  as  tbey  shall  not 
Justle  and  embarrass  aoo  another." — Biair's  Lecfurea,  p.  318.  "  He  flirnly  refused  to  make  use  of 
any  ottier  voice  but  his  own." — CMdamith'a  Greece,  i,  190.  "  Tour  marching  regiments,  Sir,  will 
not  make  the  guards  their  example,  rither  as  soldiers  at  snbjects."— VttnftiA^  Let  36.  "  Conae- 
quendy,  tbey  bad  neither  meaninc^  or  beauty,  to  uy  bnt  the  nativeg  of  eadi  coontiy."— 
^ertdoM'a  EioeuHon,  p.  161. 

"  The  man  <^  worth,  and  has  not  left  his  peer, 
Is  in  his  narrow  house  for  ever  daikly  laid." — Bwiu. 

LESSON  X.— PREPosinoira 

"  These  may  be  carried  on  i«^;resrively  above  any  asognable  limits." — Ztmea,  EL  of  Orit.,  i, 
296.  "To  crowd  in  a  ungle  member  of  a  period  diCforent  Bubjects,  is  still  worae  than  to  crowd 
them  into  one  period." — lb.,  ii,  21.  "  Nor  do  we  rigidly  insist  for  melodious  prose." — Jb.,  ii,  16. 
"The  arersicHi  we  have  at  those  who  ^Ba  from  ua" — lb.,  ii,  366.  "For  we  cannot  bear  his 
■hiftmg  the  BBCue  ereiy  Ibio."— Lik  Hautax:  A,  11,218.  "  We  dull  find  that  we  come  Ity  it  the 
same  way."— Zooba  "  To  this  he  has  do  better  defense  than  that"— Amtev'f  Bed  Botdc,  p.  347. 
"Seart^iing  the  person  whom  be  suspects  for  having  stolea  bis  casket" — Blair'a  RheL,  p.  479. 
"Who  are  elected  as  vaoandes  occur  by  the  whole  Board." — £*t  ComxnHon,  p.  81.  "Almost 
the  only  field  of  ambition  of  a  German,  is  adenca" — Db.  Lieber  :  A.,  p.  66.  "  The  plan  of  educa- 
iaoa  ia  very  different  to  the  one  pursued  in  the  aister  country." — ^De.  Goi£T,  ib.,  p.  197.  "  Some 
writers  cm  grammar  have  contended  that  a^fectivee  relate  to,  and  modify'  the  action  of  verba." — 
WUeoj^a  Ckam.,  p.  61.  "They  are  ther^bro  of  a  mixed  nature,  participating  of  the  properties 
both  of  proDouQs  and  adjectives." — LiffenoSa  Gram^  p.  67.  "  For  there  is  no  authority  whidi 
oan  justify  the  insarting  the  aq^ntte  or  doubling  tin  voweL" — m  Oredt  A^jA^  p.  Bl 
"  The  distinction  and  arrangement  butweeu  active,  passive,  sod  neuter  veibs."— TtV^Afs  Oram., 
p.  176.  "  And  see  thou  a  hostile  wurid  to  spread  itsdelusive  snares." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  167. 
"  Be  may  be  [Hvoaution'd,  and  be  made  see^  bow  those  joyn  in  the  Contempt" — Locke,  on  Ed., 
p.  165.  "The  contenting  tiiemselves  now  in  the  want  of  what  tb^wisb'd  for,  is  a  vertue." — St., 
p.  186.  "If  the  Compl^t  be  of  something  really  worthy  your  Botica"— 7b.,  p.  190.  "True 
Fortitude  I  take  to  be  the  quiet  Possession  kalian's  sel^  and  an  undiaturb'd  doing  his  Duty." — ' 
lb.,  pi  204.  "For  theoDStrau  of  tormenting  and  kUliogof  Beasts  villi  by  degrees,  harden  tiielr 
Iliads  even  towards  Men."— 76.,  p.  216.  "  Children  an  whip'd  to  it,  and  made  ^nd  many 
Hours  of  tiiur  precioas  time  nneiynly  in  Latia" — lb.,  p.  289.  "The  andent  rhetoridans  have 
Mitovd  into  a  very  minute  and  particnlar  detail  of  this  subject ;  more  particular,  indeed,  than  any 
other  that  regards  language." — ■Jamieao«!a  RKA,  p.  123.  "  Bnt  the  one  should  not  bt'  omitted 
without  the  other." — BaUiaiu'a  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  108.  "  In  some  the  oommon  forms  of  Fpcedi, 
tiie  rehUive  pronoun  is  usually  omitted." — Murray's  Oram.,  i,  21S;  WdcPa,  191.  "There  are  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  which  disqualify  a  witness  from  being  recdved  to  tetitiiy  m  particular 
casee."-^.  Q.  Adama'a  RheL,  ii,  76.  "Aside  of  all  regard  to  interest,  we  shoold  expect  that," 
Ac. —  Wvbater'a  Emtf/a,  pi  82.  "Uy  ofMnion  was  given  w  a  rattier  cursory  perusal  tlie  book." 
^Mmra^a  jEcy,  U,  201  "And  the  next  d^,^  waa  put  cm  board  his  ship."— 7%.,  ii,  201. 
"  Hsring  the  oomnuad  of  no  emotions  bnt  what  are  raised  1^  atg^t" — Kamea,  EL  of  Ciit.,  ii, 
818.   "Did  thsMmoialattiibiitw  exist  in  wme  other  being bende  hunaelC"—^^ 
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Science,  p.  161.  "He  did  not  bebsTOin  that  matmer  oatof  pride  or  contempt  of  tbe  tribunal.*' — 
CMdmitKt  OreecAt  i,  1 90.  "  These  prosecutions  or  William  aeem  to  have  been  tho  moet  iniquitoua 
measures  pursued  by  the  court" — Mwray'B  Key,  8to,  p.  169;  iVie»f^'«  Oram.,  126.  "To 
restore  myself  into  tlio  good  grraces  of  my  fkir  critics." — Dryden.  "  Objects  denominated  beauti- 
fbl,  please  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them  alL"— jEUotr't  SheL,  p.  46.  "This 
wodd  hare  been  less  Trortby  notice^  had  not  a  writer  or  two  of  high  rank;  ktc^  adc^ted  !L"— 
Chumihias  GratTL,  p.  197. 

"  A  Grecian  youth,  Trith  talents  rare, 
Whom  Plato's  philosophic  care,"  Ac. — JMioa'*  Oram^  p.  146. 

LESSOK  XL— PBOUISCnoUS. 

" To  excel,  is  become  a  much  less  ecrndderable  object" — Blair''8  IOtA,p.  861.  " ilj  robe,  and 
my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all  I  now  dare  call  mine  own.'"— BetmOef  of  Skak.,  p.  113.  "  So  thoa 
the  garland  wcar'st  succesuvely." — lb.,  p.  134.  "  For  thou  the  garland  wears  suoceBHiYely." — 
EaJ^a  Speaker,  p.  341.  '*  If  that  thou  nced'st  a  Bomaa's,  taka  it  finth."— ib.,  p.  367.  "  If 
that  thou  be'flt  a  Bomao,  take  it  fbrth."— fisoutiea  of  Shak^  p.  266.  *' If  thou  provert  this  to  be 
todX  thou  must  be  a  smart  lad,  indeed." — Ketft  Method  cf  Thaeking,  p.  210.  **  And  another 
Bridge  of  four  hundred  Foot  tn  Length." — SrighUa/uTg  Oram.,  p.  242.  "  Meiowmy  is  putting 
one  name  for  another  on  accoaot  of  tiio  near  relation  there  is  between  ibiem."-~-FiAer'e  Gram., 
p.  151.  "  An  ArUonomaaia  ia  putting  on  ^pellative  or  common  name  for  a  proper  name." — ii., 
p.  153.  "  Its  being  me  needs  moko  no  difference  in  your  determinatioa" — BaOions,  E.  Gram., 
p.  89.  "  The  first  and  second  page  are  torn." — lb.,  p.  145.  "  John's  bcinff  &om  homo  occasioned 
tho  delay." — lb.,  p.  81.  "His  having  neglected  opportunities  of  improvement,  was  the  cause  of 
his  disgrace." — lb.,  p.  81.  "  He  will  regret  his  having  neglected  opportunities  oS  improvement 
when  it  may  bo  too  latei''— A.,  p.  81.  "His  being  an  expert  dancer  does  not  entitle  bim  to  our 
rmud.** — lb.,  p.  82.*  "Cnaar  went  back  to  Rome  to  ttdco  possession  of  the  pabHc  treasure, 
which  bis  opponent,  by  a  most  unaccountable  ovcrtiglit,  hod  neglected  taking  with  him." — Gold- 
smith's  Some,  p.  116.  "And  Ca»ar  took  out  of  tho  b^asury,  to  the  amotmt  of  threo  thousand 
pound  weight  of  gold,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  silver." — Ibid.  "  Rules  and  definitions, 
which  should  always  be  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible,  are  thus  rendered  obscure." — Greenleafs 
Oram.,p.  6.  "Somuchijothofabilityandmerittsaeldomfound." — Jfumty'f  Key,  ii,  119.  "If  such 
maxims,  vid  such  practices  prevail,  what  is  become  of  decency  and  vMue  7" — BuBikmt,E.  Gram., 
p.  18.  "  Espscially  if  the  subject  require  not  so  much  pomp." — Sair'aSh^p.  111.  "However, 
die  proper  mixture  of  light  tmd  shade,  in  such  compositions ;  tho  exact  a4justment.<^  all  the 
figurative  circumstances  with  the  literal  sense ;  have  ever  been  considered  as  points  of  great 
nicety." — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  343.  "And  adding  lo  that  hissmg  in  our  language,  which  is  t^eu 
so  much  notice  of  by  foreigner*)." — Addison;  Dr.  Cootb:  ib.,  i,  90.  "Speaking  impatiently  to 
Bervants,  or  any  thing  that  betrays  unkindness  or  ill-htimour,  is  certainly  criminal." — Murray'a 
Key,  ii,  183 ;  MerthanCs,  190.  "There  is  hero  a  Witness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to 
the  subject." — Blair's  Rh^  p.  218.  "I  single  Strada  out  among  the  nuxlems,  Jiecause  he  had 
the  foolish  presumption  to  censure  Tacituf."— JAimtj/'s  ii,  262.  "I  single  him  out  among 
tho  modems,  because,"  Ac. — BaUngbroke,  on  Hist.,  p.  1 16.  "  Tins  Is  a  mlo  not  always  observe^ 
even  by  pood  writers,  as  strictly  as  it  oujrht  to  be." — Blair'aRhet,  p.  103.  "But  this  gravity  and 
assurance,  which  is  beyond  boyhood,  being  neither  wisdom  nor  knowledge,  do  never  reach  to 
manhood." — Xota  to  ike  Dunciad.  "  Tlio  regularity  and  polish  even  of  a  tumpike-road  has  some 
inSuenca  upon  the  low  people  in  tho  neighbourhood." — fames,  EL  of  CriL,  ii,  368.  "They  be- 
come fond  of  regalfuity  and  neatness ;  which  Ls  displayed,  first  Ufoa  their  yards  and  little  ondo* 
BUTBs,  and  next  within  doors." — Ibid.  "  Tho  {dmse,  it  is  impott&le  to  exist,  gives  as  the  idea  of 
It's  being  impossible  for  men,  or  any  body  to  erfst" — I^-^sOeji's  Oram.,  p.  86.  "  rn  g^ve  s 
thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him." — Beauties  Skak.,  p.  ISl.  "Tbe  reader's  knowledge,  as  Dr. 
Campbell  observes,  may  prevent  his  mistaking  it" — Murray's  Oram,,  i,  112;  Orombie's,  253. 
"  When  two  woids  are  sot  in  oontmst,  or  in  oppcnition  to  one  another,  they  are  both  emphatic." 
— Hurray's  Oram.,  i,  243.  "  The  number  of  persona,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  kwt 
in  tbe  sea,  was  veiy  groat"— ii,  20.  "  Nor  is  the  rosemhlaDoe  between  the  primary  and  re- 
sembling object  pointed  out"-^<t>ni'emn'«  Shd.,  p.  179.  "I  think  ib  tho  beet  book  of  tbe  kind 
which  I  have  met  with."— Ob.  Uathbws:  Oreenieafs  Oram.,  p.  3. 

"  Why  should  not  wo  their  anciont  rites  restore. 
Ami  bo  what  Homo  or  Athens  were  before." — SoKommon,  p.  22. 

*  Ortbli  enmnls,  ProfsMor  BiilUona  Bnf!i,  "TbU  vIU  }m  »VomA  to  bit  a  eorreet  BngtUh  Mutcfus,  eotLpleta 
fnltsriT,  and  reqiililiig  nothlns  to  be  mppllcd.  Tho  phnun, '  being  m  expert  dancer,'  it  tfae  aaljeet  of  tbe  Tsrb 
'doMfntftb,-'  but  the  word  'aaneer' In  tW  phnsQ  b  neither  the  sult)eet  of  any  verb,  nor  tigorenwd  bfaiir 
word  In  the  aentanoe."— fnj.  Oram.,  p.  SI.  it  b  beeamae  tbb  vord  cannot  bsve  aor  regnUr  oMWtnMdoa  after 
tbe  parMctple  when  the  poaaeMiTe  c^ae  pttadee,  that  I  dany  bb  flrtt  im^todtlon,  and  derlare  tho  arnteiMe  neC 

to  be  eorroet  KnfilUh.'*  Bnt  the  Profeaaor  at  lonifth  Teaaona  blmMlf  into  tbo  notion,  that  thb  Indeterminate 
'^predicate,"  aa  ho  emncouiilT  calls  It,  "iRpropeTlTln  the  o&JMHiw  eOM,  and  In  pandnjT,  mayeorrectljrbe  ealM 
tba  O^jeetliie  Mefinitef^  of  vUeh  eaac,  he  njii,  "The  (bUowing  ere  abo  ezamploa;  '  Be  had  the  honenr  of 
belnea  dirtctnr  fbr  Hfb.^  '  II7  being  a  dUlitcnt  StMHetO,  he  aona  acq  aired  eminence  In  hU  pnrfeadon.'  "—Ib.,  p. 
83.  But  "director"  and  " stttdetiC'  are  bore  maiiifeatly  In  the  twminaUve  eaao :  each  agreetnz  vtth  tho  pro- 
noiin  Aa,  whleh  danotei  the  lamo  person.  In  tbe  latter  ieiHeiice,  there  b  a  very  obrlonB  tnmipotftloa  « the 
flrjtflre  wordfc 
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LESSON  XII.— TWO  ERRORa 

"  It  is  labour  only  whidi  gives  the  relish  to  ^casore."— iAtHnay'x  £«fr,  ii,  334.  "  Groves  arc  never 
EO  ^reeable  aa  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  '—Ib^  p.  216.  "  iiis  *  l^ikwopbical  Inquirj-  iuto  the 
Qti^  of  our  Ideas  od  the  Sublime  and  Beautifbl '  soon  made  him  known  to  the  literati." — Biog. 
Diet,  tL  Bttrke,  "  An  awfiil  precipice  or  tower  whence  we  locdc  down  on  the  objectR  u  liich  lie 
below.'' — Bbtir'a  RkeL,  p.  30.  "This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  i^  however,  haith  and  ob- 
(cace;  owing  to  no  otha  cause  but  tliia,  tlial  three  ^itinct  metaphors  are  citm-di'd  togctlur."— 
^p.  149.  "I  propose  making  some  obeervatioDS." — Ib^  p.  280.  "I  aball  follow  the  Kame 
method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pursued."— p.  846.  "  Mankind  never  rcEtniUc  ( och  other 
BO  mach  as  tbey  do  in  the  beginnings  of  sodety." — lb.,  p.  880.  "  But  no  ear  is  eenf  ihlc  of  the 
termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hexameter  line." — lb.,  p.  883.  "  The  flrgt  thing,  tajB  he, 
which  eiUier  a  writer  oS  S^les,  ot  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is,  to  chooso  seme  maxim  or  point  d 
morality." — Ib^  p.  421.  "The  Iburtb  book  baa  been  always  moEt  JUHtly  admired,  and  bbcundi 
with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind." — lb.,  p.  439.  "There  is  no  attempt  tuwcrds  painting  charac- 
teiB  in  the  poem." — lb.,  p.  446.  "But  the  artificial  contrasting  of  cbaract^  and  the  introducing 
tbem  alwqra  in  pairs^  and  oppositefl,  {^vM  too  theatrical  and  affected  an  air  to  the  i^ecr." — lb., 
f.  479.  "Neither  of  them  are  arbitranr  nor  local."— £ani«,  fl  <^  Orit.,  p.  xxl  "If  crowding 
figures  be  bad,  it  is  still  worse  to  graft  ouo  £guro  upon  another." — ii,  S36.  "  The  crowding 
<^!lhiil  so  many  objects  together,  lessens  the  ptoasure." — Jb.,  ii,  324.  "  This  therefore  ties  not  in 
tbe  putting  oft  the  Hat,  nor  making  of  Compliments."— Zocibe,  on  Ed.,  p.  149.  "But  the  Sama- 
ritan Vau  may  have  been  used,  aa  tbe  Jews  did  tbo  Chaldaic,  both  for  a  vowel  and  consonant." — 
IT&mb's  Eiaay,  p.  19.  "  Bat  ifa  solemn  and  familiar  ponunciation  really  eiists  in  our  language, 
is  it  not  the  buainess  <^  a  grammarian  to  muk  both?" — Walka't  Diet.,  J^tf.,  p.  4.  "By  ma- 
king sounds  follow  each  other  agreeable  to  certain  laira."— Jftwc  o/A'afui-e,  p.  406.  "If  titers 
was  no  drinking  intoxicating  draughts,  there  could  be  no  drunkards." —  0.  B.  Feira'g  Gram^ 
p.  173.  "  Socrates  knew  his  own  defects,  and  if  be  was  prcud  of  any  thing,  it  was  in  tbe  bemg 
tfa-ji:\:ht  to  have  none." — Goldsmiik's  Greece,  i,  188.  "Lyeandtr  having  brcught  his  aimy  to 
Epti^sus,  erected  on  arsenal  for  building  cf  gallica." — Ih.,  i,  161.  "The  use  of  these  signs  are 
worthy  remaric." — BrigMand's  Gram.,  p.  94.  "He  received  mc  in  tbe  same  manner  that  I 
would  you." — Smith's  Xew  Gram.,  p.  113.  "Conwsting  both  cf  the  direct  and  collateral  tvi- 
doKe." — Sailer's  Analogy,  p.  224.  "  If  any  man  or  woman  that  bclitrveth  have  widows,  let  them 
relieve  thorn,  and  let  not  the  church  be  charged." — 1  Tim.,  v,  16.  "  For  mens  sakes  are  heaf  ta 
bred." — WaBcer'a  PQrtides,  p.  181.  "  From  tbrco  a  clock  there  was  diinking  and  gaming." — Ih., 
p.  141.  "la  this  he  that  I  am  seeking  ofj  or  no?" — lb.,  p.  248.  "And  for  the  upholding  tvt-ry 
one  \ya  own  opinioti,  there  is  so  much  ado." — Seicd'e  llibt,  p.  £09.  "  Eome  of  thcni  however 
will  neceasarily  taken  notice  of." — Sak'a  Koran,  p.  71,  "The  boys  conducted  themEchcB  tx- 
ceedingiy  indiscreet" — iferchani'a  Key,  p.  195.  "Their  example,  their  iutlueDce,  their  fortune, 
every  tiJent  they  pcssee!,  dispense  blcssio^^s  cn  oil  around  them." — Jb.,  p.  181 ;  Aiwrray'a  Kiy,  ii, 
S19.  "Hmj  two  Beyrtoida  reciprocally  convertul  cno  another." — Johneon's  Livet,  p.  185.  "The 
deormring  the  two  last  Tadtos  calls  an  aXtack.  upon  virtue  it^elC" — GobUmiiK't  Jtome,  p.  194. 
**  Moi^  b  your  suit." — Beauiiea  of  Shak.,  p.  38.  "  Ch,  ia  ccmmonly  eounded  like  ich ;  as  in 
<^nteh;  but  in  words  derived  from  tbo  Greek,  has  the  sound  of  k." — Mvrray'a  Gram.,  i,  11. 
"When  one  is  obliged  to  make  somo  utenidl  supply  purposes  to  which  they  were  not  originally 
denincd." — CampMTB  Rhet.,  p.  222.  "But  Uiat  a  being  baptized  with  water,  is  a  waehing  away 
of  sin,  tluni  caost  not  ih>m  hence  prove." — Barclays  Works,  i,  190.  "  Being  but  spoke  to  one,  it 
inCrs  no  universal  command." — Ibid.  "  For  if  the  laying  aside  Copulatives  gives  Force  and  Live- 
Uness,  a  Bedundwicy  of  them  most  render  the  Period  languid." — Budianan's  Syntax,  p.  134. 
"James  nsed  to  compare  hun  to  a  cat,  who  always  tell  upon  her  legs."— Aluit'B  HUT.  or  £Kfi. : 
Ommbie,  p.  364 

"  From  tbe  low  earth  aqaring  genius  q>ring<^ 
And  sails  tiinmidiatit  bom  on  cag^  wii^" — ■Lhyd,  p.  183. 

LES80IT  Xm.— TWO  ERRORS. 
"An  ostentatioua,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  ibr  Instance,  are  always  fiiults." — Elair'a 
m^-.  p.  190.  "  Yet  hi  this  we  find  the  English  pronounce  perfectly  agreeable  to  role." — Wa£b- 
tr'a  Diet,  p.  2.  "But  neither  the  perception  of  ideaa  nor  knowledge  of  any  nart,  are  habiti^ 
though  absolutely  necessary  to  the  forming  of  them." — Bviler's  Atiahgy.  p.  111.  "Th^  were 
ctt*t:  and  an  heavy  flue  unposed  upon  them."— OoldsmUh's  Greece,  ii,  30.  "  Without  making 
tills  reflection,  he  catmot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor  relbh  tbe  composition  of  the  author." — BUttr^s 
Shei,  p.  450.  "  The  scbohu  sliould  be  instmcted  relative  to  finding  hia  words."— (Mom'*  Key, 
p.  4  "  And  therefore  they  could  neittier  have  forged,  or  revermfied  them." — Knight,  m  tlie  Gredt 
AIpk„  p.  30.  "A  dispensary  is  the  place  where  niedidnesare  dispensed." — Murray's  Key.  ii,  172. 
"  Both  the  eonnexron  and  number  of  words  is  determined  by  general  laws." — Nee/'s  Sketch,  p.  73. 
"An  .A-oapiest  has  the  two  first  syllablea  unaccented,  and  the  last  accented :  aa,  '  Contravene, 
acqiuescfe'  " — Murray's  Oram.,  i,  264.  "  An  explicative  seotence  is,  when  a  thmg  ie  said  to  be 
or  not  to  be,  to  do  or  not  to  do.  to  niflhr  or  not  to  Buffer,  In  a  direct  manner." — lb.,  i,  141 ; 
LmOKSfBl,  "  Bnis  a  ooiffuneMm,  in  leases  when  it  la  neither  an  adverb  nor  preposition." — 
Sma»ia»  aram.,p.lO».  wrote  In  tbe  king  Ahaminna' name,  and  seeled  it  with  tbe  king^ 

ring."— AUer,  yHi,  10.    "Cunm  and  Andlutd  wwe  departed  the  town  before  thbi  tlnw.'*—-:^^ 
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tXt  2IML,  p.  100.  "Previous  to  Uieir  reUnqubhitig  the  practieev  tti^r  mast  be  oonTUKed."— A*. 
TTeMer,  on  iSftMwry,  p.  6.  "  Whidi  he  had  thrown  up  [weviotu  te  hia  Hetdngoot"— A'vnuihaH^ 
Hi^  17.  iSL,  p.  84.  "He  left  hbnto  OieTalneof  anhandred  diaduDaein  P«dau  nKm^."— .^MdL^ 
No,  636.  "  All  whidi  the  mind  can  ever  ood  template  coocerniog  them,  must  be  divided  between 
the  three." — Oard«ilB  Philad.  Oram.,  p.  80.  "  Tom  Puzzle  ia  ooe  at  the  nkOBt  eminent  imme- 
thodical  disputauta  of  any  that  baa  &llen  nnder  my  obaervation." — SpecL,  Ko.  476.  "  When  joa 
have  onoe  got  him  to  think  bunaelf  made  amends  for  hia  m^foring,  by  the  prwae  ia  giv^  him  for 
his  courage."— />Mbg^  on  Ei.,  %  115.  ''  In  all  mattera  wbere  rimpls  iomod,  and  mere  apeotilatioo 
ia  oonoerMd." — Sheridan's  SSoeution,  p.  13&  "  And  therefore  ne  abould  be  ipared  tbe  trouble 
of  attanding  to  any  thing  tUga,  but  hia  meaning." — lb.,  p.  lOS.  "It  is  this  kitui  of  phraseolpgy 
which  19  distii^uished  by  the  epithet  idiimiaticalt  aod  hath  been  <mgiQaUy  tbe  spawn,  p«rtly  of 
ignoraace,  and  partly  of  aSbctation." — CamfbMs  HkeL,  p.  180.  ICurray  haa  it — "and  wAtcA  kern 
baea  originally,"  <kc. — OUaw  Oram.,  i,  310.  That  nei^er  the  letters  nor  inflection  are  sixix  aa 
could  have  been  employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latium." — Knight^  (?r.  A^pA.,  p.  13.  "In 
cases  wbwe  the  verb  ia  intended  to  be  apphed  to  any  one  (^the  larma" — Jtwrof/'a  Gram.,  i,  160. 
"  But  this  people  viiidi  know  not  tbe  law,  are  aociused." — John,  vii,  49.  "  And  the  magtittada 
of  tbo  chonuaoa  have  weif^t  and  mh^mity."~MttBic<tf2faiiu^  p.  428.  "  Dare  he  dei^  but  there 
we  some  of  Us  fraternity  guilty  t" — Barry's  Workt,  i,  32t.  "  Oiving  an  aooonnt  most,  if  not 
all  the  pwpers  had  passed  betwixt  them."— A,  i,  235.  "  Id  this  mannw,  both  as  to  pannng  and 
correcting,  all  the  rules  of  syntax  should  be  treated,  proceeding  r^pdariy  aoocNrding  to  their  or- 
der."— Marroj/'s  Sxercues,  ISmo,  p.  x.  "  Ovando  was  allowed  a  brilliant  retinue  and  a  body 
guarii." — SMck  of  (^wnim.  "  Is  it  I  «■  he  whcHU  you  roqueeted  to  go?"— f  irihtim'ff  Gram., 
Key,  p.  286.  "  Let  Ulna  and  I  go  oo."— Ar^m'^  P.  P.,  i^  15B.  "  This  I  no-wbere  termed ; 
and  do  wholly  deny."— Biwvlsy'f  Woiist,  %  454.  "  But  that  I  deny;  and  ranidos  fiv  him  to 
prove." — Sni.  "Our  oountiy  ^ks  beoeath  the  yoke;  It  weepa^  it  Meeds,  and  each  new  day  a 
gash  la  oddsd  to  lier  wounds."— Sbaespeabb  :  JoK  IHti.,  w.  Bencaih.  "  Thou  art  Ihe  Lord  who 
diddt  choose  Abraham,  and  broughteat  him  fortii  out  of  Ur  erf"  the  Ohaldees." — Mvim^'s  Key,  a, 
189.  "  He  is  tha  exhauatiesa  fountain,  (torn  which  emanatee  all  theee  attribntaa,  that  exists 
throughout  thLi  wide  creation." — Waybutd'e  Morai  Seimet,  1st  Ed.,  p  166.  "I  am  he  who  have 
commuaed  with  the  son  of  Neocles ;  I  am  he  who  have  entered  the  gardens  of  [deaaare." — 
WrighCa  Athena,  p.  68. 

"  Such  was  in  aacieat  times  the  talcs  leoeived, 
Stub  bf  our  good  ftwofitthen  was  believed." — ^Anm's  Imem,  B.  ix,  L  606. 

LESSON  ZIT.— -TWO  EBROBa 
"The  nouQ  or  pronoon  tliat  stand  before  Ae  active  verb,  may  be  called  the  agent"->^JIiai 
Murray't  Oram,  p.  121.  "Such  seems  to  be  the  musings  of  our  hero  of  the  grammarHiuUI, 
when  h3  panned  the  first  part  of  liis  grammar." — Marchanfs  OritidaTM.  "  Two  dots,  tbe  one 
plaood  above  the  other  [:],  is  called  Sheva,  and  represents  a  very  short  &" — WUson'a  H^ntm 
Oram.,  p.  43,  "  Great  has  been,  and  is,  the  obscurity  and  difBculty,  in  the  nature  and  applica- 
tion of  tbonu" — Bauer's  Aiioiajy,  p.  184.  "  As  two  is  to  four,  so  is  four  to  eight" — Svereafs 
Oram.,  p.  231.  "  Tba  inventkm  and  nse  of  it  [aritinnetk;]  readies  back  to  a  period  ao  remote  aa 
is  beyond  the  knoiriodge  of  history." — Baibertaon'a  Anuriea,  1,  288.  *'  What  is  preaenta  aa  oljeoM 
ct  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  QSla  and  satisflea  faie  ndnd." — lb.,  i,  Sit.  "If  he  dare  not  say 
they  are,  aa  I  know  he  dare  not,  bow  must  I  then  dtatiDgniah  -Aireliqr'f  Work*,  iii,  311. 
"  He  was  now  grown  so  fond  of  solitude  that  all  company  was  become  tineasy  to  him." — lAfe  of 
Cicero,  p.  32.  "  Violosce  and  spoil  is  heard  in  her;  before  me  continually  is  grief  and  wounds." 
— JeremiaJi,  vl,  T.  "  Bayle's  latdUgenoe  from  the  Republio  of  Letters,  which  make  eleven  volumes 
in  daod^mo,  are  truly  a  modeH  in  this  kind." — fbrmeg's  Bt^LeOrea,  j^.  168.  "To  render 
pauses  plaasmg  and  ex[»«ssive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also  accom- 
panied with  a  proper  tone  of  voice." — Mwray's  Oram.,  i,  249.  "  Tbe  oppodng  the  raMnk>n^ 
and  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  others.  Is  what  truUi  and  tfooerity  sometimes  require  a  ns." — 
Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  211.  "  It  is  very  probable  that  this  assembly  was  called,  to  clear  some  doubt 
which  the  king  had,  about  the  lawfldneas  of  tbe  HoUuiders'  throwing  off  the  monarchy  ofg^xdn, 
and  withdrawing,  entirely,  their  allegiance  to  that  crowa"— Jfwrov'*  Key,  ii,  196.  "Naming 
the  oases  and  numbers  of  a  noun  in  their  order  is  called  declining  it" — Prosft  £X.  of  Gram.,  p. 
10.  "  The  embodyii^  them  is,  therefore,  only  ooUectii^  auoh  oonqMMient  parts  of  vrords." — 
Ibwn's  Analysia,^*.  "The  one  is  the  vmce  heard  at  Christ's  b^u;  bmtized;  the  other,  at  hia 
being  trans^red."— Borciiv**  Wori^  1,  261.  "Undentandhig  the  litenl  aense  woold  not 
have  prevented  their  condemning  the  guiltless."— fiWier*!  AnSoffy,  p.  168.  "  As  if  this  were 
taking  tlie  execution  of  justice  out  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  giving  ft  to  nature."— p.  194. 
"  They  will  say,  you  must  conceal  this  good  opinkm  of  yourself;  which  yet  is  allowing  the  thing, 
though  not  the  showing  it"— Sft^apeitf*  Works,  ii,  244.  "So  as  to  ognify  not  only  tiie  doing  an 
acti<Mi,  but  the  oausmg  it  to  be  dime."~Pike'a  Eebreia  Lexieon,  p.  180.  "  This,  oertamir,  was 
botii  dividu^  tbe  oaity  of  Qod.  and  limiting  his  hnmensl^."— OitoiaV  InatmOet,  B.  i,  Ch.  13. 
<*  Tones  being  niflnite  in  number,  and  vaiying  hi  almost  every  individual,  the  arrai^^  theni 
nnder  distinct  heads,  and  redodng  them  to  any  fixed  and  pennaneDt  rules,  may  bo  considered  as 
the  last  refinement  in  language."— fnt^M  on  Or.  p.  16.    "The  fierce  anger  of  tbe  Lord 

ahall  not  retom,  until  he  have  done  it,  and  until  he  have  performed  the  intents  of  his  heart"— 
Mamiah,  xxx,  M.   "  We  seek  toe  nsm  henio  and  iUuBtrious  deed^      more  (Uveniaed  atil 
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Burpriaing  eTents." — Blaifa  Shet,  p.  373.  "  We  distiogoish  the  Genders,  or  the  Hale  aod  Fo- 
male  Sex,  four  diffweot  Ways." — Buchanan's  (Sram.,  p.  20.  "  Thus^  ch  and  g,  are  ever  hard. 
It  is  therdbro  -ptoffX  to  retain  these  BoaitdB  id  Hebrew  aamea,  which  have  not  Men  modernised, 
or  changed  by  puUie  ago."—  f^UMm's  JSMoy  on  Gram.,  p.  24.  "  The  Bubstsntfre  or  noun  is  the 
nnine  of  any  thii^  conceived  to  subsist,  or  of  which  wo  hare  any  notion." — SAndley  Murrtxy'e 
Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  26.  "  The  SUBSTAiniTB,  or  Kodh  ;  being  the  name  of  any  thing  conceived 
to  BQlwiBt,  or  «  which  we  have  any  notion." — Dr.  Lowtlin  Oram.,  p.  6.  "  The  Noun  is  the 
name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  or  of  whicfa  we  have,  or  can  form,  an  idea." — Matmder's  Gram., 
pL  1.  "A  noan  is  the  name  of  any  thing  in  existence,  or  of  whidi  we  can  form  an  idea." — lb., 
p.  I.  {See  Foteo  Syntax  under  Note  7th  to  Rule  lOtlL)  "  The  next  thing  to  be  taken  Cnre  o^ 
H  to  keep  him  exactly  to  speaking  of  nutb.** — Locke,  on  Bi.,  p.  354.  "Tm  ntatnial,  vegetable, 
imd  animal  world,  receive  this  influenoe  oocording  to  their  eevml  capadtiflB.'' — The  Dial,  i,  S9. 
"  And  yet,  it  is  fit^ly  defensible  on  the  prindples  of  the  schoolmen ;  if  that  can  be  called  princi- 
ples whudi  oonaists  merely  in  words." — Cbmp&eU'«  Shd.,  p.  274. 

"  Art  thou  so  bare  and  fiill  of  wretchedness. 

And  fears  to  die  7  fiunine  is  in  thy  clieeks, 

Need  and  opinesskm  starveth  in  uiy  ciyes." — Beavi.     8kak.f  p.  311. 

LESSON  XV. — THEEE  ERROBS. 

"The  silver  age  is  reckoned  to  have  epmmecced  on  the  death  of  Angnstus,  and  continned  to 
the  end  Trajan's  reign."— OouW'*  Lot  Gram.,  p.  277.  "Langtiage  is  become,  in  modem 
times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and  accurate." — Blair's  RheL,  p.  66.  "  It  is  evident,  that  words  are 
most  i^reeable  to  the  ear  wbkih  are  composed  of  Emooth  and  liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a 
proper  intramixture  of  vowels  and  consonants." — Jl.,  p.  121.  See  Murray's  Gram.,  i,  326.  "  It 
would  have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sentence." — Blair^t  Ekgt^ 
p.  194.  "  But  as  ranxrors  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  corrupted  by  money  in  tUs  csuEe, 
these  gave  occaaons  to  much  popular  clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Chientius." — 
lb.,  p.  213.  "  A  Partidido  is  derived  of  a  verb,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  botti  of  the  verb  and 
the  a^i^ctive."— />r.  AaKs  Gr<xm.,  p.  39 ;  E.  Devia's,  S.  "  I  will  have  learned  my  grammar  be* 
fore  you  learn  your's." — WiJbvir  and  Liv.  Gram.,  p.  14.  "There  is  no  earthly  object  capable  ot 
making  such  various  and  such  forcible  impressions  upon  the  human  mind  as  a  complete  speaker." — 
Ptrry's  Diet.,  Pr^.  "  It  was  not  the  cairyii^  the  bag  which  made  Judas  a  thief  and  an  hire- 
ling."— Sotilh.  "  As  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ" — 
Athanaskut  Orted.  "And  I  will  say  to  them  which  were  not  my  pec^Ie,  Thon  art  my  people; 
and  they  sbaB  say,  Thou  art  my  Qod." — Eosea^  M,  23.  "  Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  sense 
which  rcqaires  the  last  sound  to  be  elevated  or  empbatkal,  an  easy  ikll,  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  sense  is  flnisbod,  will  bo  proper." — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  260.  ''Each  party  produces  words 
wlicre  the  letter  a  is  sounded  in  the  manner  they  contend  for." — Waiker's  IHd.,  p.  I.  "To  coun- 
tenance persons  who  are  guilty  of  bad  actions,  is  scarcely  one  remove  &om  actually  committing 
thera." — Murray's  Gram.,  i,  233.  " '  To  countenance  persons  who  are  guilty  of  bad  actions,'  is 
part  of  a  sentence,  wliuih  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  *  is."*— -Vbi'it  "What  is  called 
splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition  flrom  the  noon  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be 
avoided." — Blair's  RheL,  p;  112;  Jamieson's^  93.  See  Murray's  Gram.,  i,  319.  "There  is,  prop- 
erly, no  more  th«i  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sentence,  fikUing  betwixt  the  two  members  into  whidi 
it  is  divided." — Blair's  RheL,  p.  126 ;  Jamiemn's,  126 ;  Mwrray's  Oram.,  i,  329.  "  Going  bare- 
foot does  not  at  all  help  on  ^e  way  to  heaven." — S(«ie,  Sped,  No.  497.  "There  is  no  Body  but 
condemns  this  in  others,  though  they  overlook  it  in  themselves.'' — Locke,  on  Ed.,  §  146,  *'  In 
the  same  sentence,  be  careM  not  to  use  the  eame  word  too  fteqnently,  nor  in  different  senses." — 
Murray's  Gram,,  i,  296.  "  Nothing  could  luve  mado  her  so  nnhapi^,  as  marrying  a  man  who 
ponessed  such  princaptes." — Murray's  Key,  ii,  200.  "A  warlike,  vanons,  and  a  tragical  age  is 
best  to  write  ^  but  worst  to  write  in." — Cowley's  Pref.,  p.  vL  "  When  thon  instances  Peter  his 
baptizing  ComeJius."— Airciov'*  Works,  i,  188.  "  To  introduce  two  or  more  leading  thoughts  or 
agents,  whk;h  have  no  natural  relation  to^  or  dependence  on  one  another." — Murray's  Gram.,  i, 
3l3.  "Animals,  again,  are  fitted  to  one  another,  and  to  the  elements  where  they  live,  and  to 
whwh  they  are  as  appendices." — Ibid.  "  This  melody,  or  varying  tlie  sound  of  each  word  so 
oifien,  is  a  proof  of  nothing,  however,  but  id  tbo  fine  ear  of  that  pe^lc." — Jamieson's  Rka.,  p.  6. 
"  They  can  each  in  their  turns  be  made  ose  ti!  tipon  oocaoon."— ^Dimaiit's  Logic,  p^  191.  "  In 
this  reign  lived  the  poet  Clianoer,  who,  with  Qower,  are  the  first  authors  who  can  properly  be 
a^ud  to  have  written  English." — Bueke's  Oram.,  p.  144.  "  In  the  translating  these  kind  of  ex- 
pressions, cons^er  the  rr  is,  as  if  it  were  they,  or  they  are." —  Walker's  Partides,  p.  179.  "  The 
chin  has  an  important  ofBce  to  perform ;  ibr  upon  its  activity  we  either  disckwe  a  polite  or  vulgar 
pronunciation.' —ifwK  of  Nature,  p.  27.  "  For  no  other  reason,  but  his  being  found  in  bad  com- 
pany."— Wduler's  Amer.  SpeUmg-Book,  p.  96,  "It  is  usual  to  compare  them  in  the  same  man- 
nu- as  Polisrllables."— iVtMfley'j  Oram.,  p.  77.  "The  hiflnlttve  mood  is  recognised  easier  than 
any  others,  becaose  the  preposition  to  preosdM  if*— Aicfes's  Oram.,  p.  86.  "  Prepoaitiou,  yon 
recollectf  connect  words  as  wdl  as  coi^unotions:  bow,  then,  can  you  tell  the  one  from  the  othar 
—SmitlCs  JAw  Oram.,  p.  3S, 

"No  kind  of  work  reqnircs  so  nke  a  toodi, 
And  if  mil  llairii'd,  iMthli«  ihlim  ao  much."— ^EA^fUd;  Duke  efSttA. 
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LESSON  XVI.— THREE  ERROES. 

"  It  is  tbo  QdilI  pauso  which  alone,  on  many  oocasioua,  marks  the  differeace  between  proee  and 
Terao ;  wliicli  will  bo  evident  from  the  following  arrangement  of  a  few  poetical  lines." — Jfurroy'i 
Gram.,  i,  2l>0.  "  I  bIioU  do  ttU  I  can  to  persuade  others  to  take  the  same  measures  Tor  th^  cure 
wiiiuh  1  have." — OduwiaiT:  see  Campbdts  Hhet,  p.  20T.  "I  shall  do  all  1  can,  to  pt-rsoade 
othsra  to  bike  the  same  ineasuics  few  their  euro  which  I  have  taken." — Murray's  Key,  ii,  215. 
"  It  is  the  nature  of  cxtremo  iwlf-lorerR,  as  they  will  set  an  Loose  on  fire,  and  [or  unj  it  u  cre  but 
to  ro!Mt  their  og^" — lid.  Baooa.  "  Did  ever  man  struggle  more  earnestly  in  a  cause  where  both 
his  Iioaour  and  life  are  concemod  ?" — Duncan's  Cicero,  p.  15.  "  So  the  rests  and  pauses,  between 
sentancas  and  their  ports,  are  maricod  by  points." — Lmcih'a  Gram,,  p.  111.  "  Yet  the  case  and 
mode  is  not  influoacei  by  them,  but  dett.-niiinod  by  the  nature  of  the  sentence." — Ib^  p.  113. 
"  By  not  aUendtng  to  this  rul^  moay  errora  bavo  been  committed :  a  number  of  which  is  sub- 
Joined,  as  a  flirthor  caution  and  dire^ioD  to  the  learner." — Mwray'a  Gram.,  i,  114.  "Though 
thou  clothejt  thyself  with  crimson,  though  tliou  dcdceet  thee  with  ornaments  of  gold,  though 
thou  rentest  thy  &ce  with  painting,  in  vain  shalt  thou  Toako  tliysclf  fair." — Jeremiah,  iv,  SO. 
"  But  that  tiie  doing  good  to  others  will  make  us  li&ppy,  is  not  so  evident ;  fecdinfr  tlio  hungry, 
for  example,  or  clothinj  tlio  naked." — Kamea,  EL  of  Grit.,  i,  IGl.  "  There  is  no  other  God  but 
him,  no  other  light  but  hta." —  William  Pena.  "  How  little  reason  to  wonder,  that  a  perfect  and 
accompl^hsd  orator,  should  bo  one  of  the  characb.'rs  that  is  most  rarely  found  ?" — Blair's  Jilut., 
p.  3it.  "Because  they  netthw  express  doinf;  nor  receiving  an  action." — InfiuU  School  Gram.,  p. 
63.  **  To  Bad  the  answer^  will  require  an  cObrt  <^  mind,  and  niien  giTec,  will  be  the  result  of 
roll  JCtioD,  abowiog  that  the  eabject  Is  uodersUmd." — lb.,  p.  viL  "  To  say,  tliat  *  the  sun  rises,'  is 
trite  and  common ;  but  it  becomes  a  magnificent  imago  when  expressed  as  Ur.  Thomson  has 
dono." — Blair's  Rhet,  p.  137.  "The  declining  a  word  is  tlio  giving  it  different  endings.^' — 
Witn^a  Oram,  p.  7.  "  .\ad  so  mofA  ore  they  for  every  one's  foUowiug  their  own  mind.'' — Bar- 
ciay'a  Worhf,  i,  403.  "  Uore  than  one  overture  for  a  peace  was  made,  but  Cleon  prevented  their 
t^in;  affjct" — Ojldmith^s  Greece,  i,  121.  "Ifoither  in  Ei^lish  or  in  any  other  Unguoge  is  this 
word,  and  that  which  cwr^xudi  to  It  tn  other  Uoguagca,  aoy  more  on  article,  than  too,  ikres, 
four." — Db.  Webster:  KmrJigrbodier  of  1836.  "fiut  tbe  most  irksome  coovoTBation  of  all 
other3  I  have  met  within  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  among  two  or  three  of  your  travellers." — 
Sped..  Xo,  474,  "Set  down  the  two  first  terms  of  supposition  under  cadi  otiicr  In  the  flist 
place." — SmUey's  Arithmetic,  p.  79.  "  It  is  an  useful  rule  too,  to  fLx:  onr  oyo  on  sime  of  the 
moat  distant  persons  in  the  assembly." — Blair's  RheL,  p.  328.  "  llo  will  gQuemlly  ple.iso  moa^ 
when  pleasing  Is  not  his  sole  nor  chief  aim." — A.,  p.  330.  "  At  length,  the  consuls  return  to  the 
camp,  and  inform  them  they  could  receive  no  otiier  terms  but  t^t  of  surrcnderini;  their  arms, 
and  p.-isaa3  under  tho  yoke." — lb.,  p.  360.  "  Nor  is  mankind  so  much  to  blame,  iu  his  choice  thus 
determining  him." — SwiPr:  Cromi>ie^»  TreaUse,  p,  360.  "These  forma  arc  what  is  called  Num- 
ber."— Fuadick'a  Be  Sacy,  p.  62.  "  In  languages  which  admit  but  two  Q<mdera,  all  Nouns  are 
cither  KfascullQe  or  Feminine,  even  though  they  designate  beings  which  are  neither  male  or 
fiimale." — lb.,  p.  CO,  ''  It  is  called  a  Verb  or  Word  by  way  of  eminence,  because  it  is  tlie  moFt 
essential  word  in  a  seoteuce,  witltout  which  the  other  ports  of  sixiech  can  form  no  comploto 
sense." — Gould's  Adam's  Gram.,  p.  76.  "  Tho  sentence  will  coDsist  of  two  members,  which  nre 
commonly  s^nrotod  from  one  anotiier  by  a  comma." — Jamieaan'a  RheL,  p.  7.  "  Loud  and  soft 
in  speaking,  is  like  tho  forUtsad  jpiaiu  In  music,  it  only  refers  to  tho  di&rent  degrees  of  force 
used  in  tbe  sam?  key;  whereas  bigh  and  low  imply  a  diongo  of  key." — Sheridan'a  Eloeulion,  p. 
116.  "They  are  chiefly  tbrao:  tho  aoquisidon  of  knowtedgo;  tho  ndsiating  the  memory  to  treaft* 
nre  up  this  knowledge ;  or  the  ctMnmonicating  it  to  others." — Hh,  p.  11. 

"Theso  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plidnness, 
,    liartMur  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Tbaa  twenty  silly  ducking  observants." — Beauties  ofShak.,  p.  261. 

LESSON"  XVIL— MANY  ERRORS. 
"  A  man  will  be  forgiven,  oven  groat  errors^  in  a  foreign  language ;  but  in  bis  own,  oven  the 
least  slips  aro  justly  laid  hold  o^  mid  ridiculed." — American  Chesterfiiid,  p.  83.  "  l^ei  does  not 
only  express  permission;  but  praying,  exliorting',  commanding." — Low&i^a  Gram.,  p.  41,  ^'Let, 
not  only  expresses  parmission,  but  entreatiDg',  exhorting,  commanding." — Mmray^a  Oram^  p.  88: 
.BtgeraolTs,  135.  "  That  death  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  notlting  else  but  putting  off 
these  bodies." — Sherlock.  "  They  differ  fhrai  tho  saints  roeorded  Ixrth  in  the  Old  and  Now  Tes- 
taments,"— Sewbm.  "  The  nature  therefore  of  rolatjon  consists  in  tlie  referring  or  comparing  two 
things  one  to  another;  from  which  comparison,  one  or  both  comes  to  bo  denominated  " — Loeke'a 
Essay,  i,  220.  "  It  is  not  credible,  that  there  hath  been  any  one  who  tlirongh  tho  wliolc  coutse 
€i  their  Uvea  will  say,  that  they  have  kept  themselves  undefllcd  with  the  least  spot  or  stain  of 
Bio." —  "Wilaius.  "  If  acting  conformably  to  the  will  of  our  Creator ; — if  promoting  tlio  welfare  of 
mankind  around  us ; — if  securing  our  own  bappmess ; — aro  objects  of  the  highest  moment : — ^tben 
we  nre  loudly  called  upon  to  cultivate  and  extend  tiie  great  interests  of  relifrion  and  virtue." — 
Mwray'a  Gram,  i,  278;  Comly\  163;  IngeraoWs,  291.  "By  the  verb  being  in  tho  plural  num- 
ber, it  is  supposed  that  it  has  a  plural  nominative,  which  is  not  the  case.  Tho  only  nominative 
to  the  verb,  is^  the  officer :  tlie  expression  Au  gwrd,  ore  in  the  Directive  case,  governed  by  the 
prepodtiou  w^;  and  they  eannoc  conseqaently  form  tho  nominatiTe,  or  any  port  of  it  Ibo 
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promtnent  gabject,  and  the  true  nominatire  of  the  verb,  and  to  which  the  verb  pccnliariy  refers,  b 
(&)  o^icer." — Marray'a  Paning,  Gr.  8vo,  ii,  22.  "Hub  is  another  use,  that,  in  my  opinion,  eon- 
tributoa  rather  to  make  a  man  loamed  than  wise ;  and  is  uoitber  capable  of  pleasing;  the  under^ 
Blaodinir,  or  imf^ination." — Addi80K  :  Churchiilt  Gram.,  p.  353.  "The  work  is  u  dull  perform* 
8B« ;  and  ia  ca^Uo  of  pleaaing  nether  the  undeistaoding,  not  the  imagination." — Mun-ay'g  Key, 
ii,  210.  "I  would  recommend  the  Elementa  of  En^iih  Gnmmar,  by  llr.  Fraot  Its  plan  ia  after 
Uorray,  but  hb  defloitlona  and  luigoage  is  simplified  as  fiv  as  the  oatara  oT  the  subject  vill  adndt, 
to  mtsA  the  understanding  of  chilihea  It  also  embrscefl  more  copious  examples  and  exercises  in 
Vat^iag  than  is  usual  in  elementary  treatises." — Bafft  Ledum  on  Sehoo^Keeping,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  37. 

Muro  nuD  Mis  in  the  first  two  summer  months,  than  in  the  first  two  winter  ones :  but  it  makes 
a  mach  greater  show  upon  the  earth,  in  these  than  in  those ;  because  there  is  a  much  slowei 
enpnstioQ." — Jiurray'a  Key,  ii,  189.  See  FriesOey^a  Gram.,  p.  90.  "  They  often  contribute 
■to  to  the  roodering  some  persons  proeperous  though  wicked :  and,  which  is  still  worao,  to  the 
rewarding  some  actions  though  vicious,  and  punishing  other  actions  though  rirtootu." — Butter'* 
Amtiogy,  p.  92.  "  From  hence,  to  such  a  man,  arises  naturally  a  secret  aatiafaction  and  sense  oC 
KGurity,  and  implicit  hope  of  somewhat  further." — Ih.,  p.  93.  "  So  much  for  the  third  and  hurt 
ciULoe  a  illudon  tbc^  was  token  notice  o^  arising  from  the  abuse  of  very  general  and  abstract 
tenos,  whkb  is  the  principal  source  of  all  the  nonsense  that  hath  been  vented  by  motaphyaknans, 
DTsts^ogucs,  and  theologiana." — Qw^ibdta  SheL,  p.  297.  "As  to  those  animals  whose  use  is 
k^  common,  or  who  on  account  of  the  places  which  they  inhabit,  &11  Icsa  under  our  observation, 
IS  fishes  and  Urds,  or  wh<»n  their  dimioutire  size  removes  still  fhrther  Irom  our  observation,  we 
geDcrally,  ia  Eiwlteb,  employ  a  ^ngje  Noon  to  designate  both  Oeodeis,  UascnUne  and  Feminine." 
—FbaddXa  De  Sacy,  p.  6T.  "  Adjectives  may  aln«ys  be  distinguished  by  their  being  the  word, 
or  words,  made  use  to  describe  the  quaUty.  or  condition,  whatever  is  meDtionod."— .fintnons** 
GraiiL,  -p.  30.  "Adverb  signifies  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  other  odverl^ 
to  describe  or  qualify  their  qualities." — lb.,  p.  Qi.  "  Tbe  Jdning  t(^;ether  two  such  gnmd  objected 
wi  the  representing  them  both  as  subject,  at  one  moment^  to  tbe  command  of  Ood,  produces  a 
30)^  effect" — Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  3T.  "Twisted  columns,  for  Instance,  are  undoubtedly  oma- 
mental;  bat  as  (hoy  have  an  ^qpearanoe  <tf  weakness^  they  always  diqilease  when  they  are  made 
lue  of  to  support  any  part  of  a  buildup  that  is  masEty,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substan- 
tial prop." — Ih.,  p.  40.  "  trpon  a  vast  number  of  inscriptions,  some  upon  rocks,  scxne  upon  sionea 
ofadetined  shape,  is  found  an  Alphabet  difi^mt  flom  the  Oroeka,  Latins,  and  Hebrews,  and 
tU)  unlike  that  of  any  modem  nation." — Fiiwla'a  E.  Gram.,  8vo,  1860,  p.  176. 


'''The  empire  c^BIefiiscu  is  an  island  intuated  to  the  northeast  side  of  Lilliput,  ftom  whence  it 
i-  prjted  only  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide.'  Oulliver'a  Travela.  The  unbiguity  may  be  re- 
moved thus ; — '  from  whence  it  is  pwted  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide  only.' " — Kames,  EL  of 
CriL,  ii,  44.  "  The  nominative  case  is  usually  tho  agent  or  doer,  and  always  the  subject  of  the 
Ttrb." — Smith't  Neto  Qrmu,  4T.  "  There  is  an  tffigini^y,  ridmess,  and  variety  in  his  [Spen- 
kt'.o]  aU^oficat  personages^  wbidi  almost  vies  with  the  s{uendMr  of  tho  ancient  mythology." — 
BaitCs  Led.,  p.  68.  "  As  neither  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  rovelatitm  have  been  universal,  and 
■s'ftcy  haro  been  afforded  to  a  greater  or  less  part  of  tho  world  at  different  times;  so  likewise, 
at  difffrcnt  times,  both  revelations  have  had  different  degrees  of  evidence," — Bailer's  AnoJogy, 
!>.  310.  "  Thus  wo  see,  that  kiUing  a  man  with  a  sword  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  upon  as  no  i^- 
ibn  i<peciea  of  action:  but  if  the  pcunt  of  tile  sword  fltst  enter  tbe  body,  it  passes  for  a  distmct 
species,  called  aaiHnag."~LocMa  Enopj  p.  314.  "If  a  soul  ahk,  and  commit  a  treepasa  agunst 
tbe  IiOTd,  and  lie  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  ko^  or  bath  deceived 
hli  neighboar,  or  have  fomid  that  which  was  lost,  and  lieth  concerning  it,  and  swcareth  folsely ; 
L'l  any  of  all  these  that  a  man  doeth,  sinning  therein,  then  it  shall  be,"  Ac — Lee.,  vt,  3.  "As  ttie 
fi'jbg  and  teaching  tho  commandments  of  God  is  the  great  proof  of  virtue,  so  tho  breaking  them, 
and  tho  teaching  others  to  break  them,  is  the  great  proof  of  vice." — WaylantSa  Moral  Science, 
p.  291.  "In  Pope's  terrific  nudtreabnent  of  tbe  latter  simile,  it  ia  neither  true  to  mind  or  eye." — 
CAer^g^s  hOrod.,  p.  14.  "And  the  two  brothers  were  seen,  tavnqiorted  with  rage  and  foiy, 
i-adeavoorii^;  like  Eteodes  and  Ptdynkes  to  plungo  their  swords  into  each  other's  hearts,  and  to 
assure  tliemsolves  of  tbe  throne  by  tbe  death  rf  their  rival" — GoUdamUh's  Greece,  i,  176.  "  la  it 
T.ot  plain,  therefore,  that  neither  the  castto,  the  |rfaneL  nor  tho  cloud,  which  you  see  here,  are 
thoge  real  ones,  which  you  suppose  exist  at  a  distance  7" — Berkley's  Alciphroti,  p.  166.  "1  have 
r  ften  wwidered  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  every  Body  should  love  themselves  best,  and  yet  valuo 
t!i -ir  neifrhbonrs  Opinion  about  themselves  more  than  their  own." — CoUiei'a  Antoninus,  p,  226. 
•■  Vip,ruB  fiVpeT,';,  r<rti«)aswcn  as  most  of  its  Species,  are  nil  Feminmc,  perhaps  from  their 
I!cai;ty  ni^  amii^Ie  Airoearance." — UarrL^'s  ITcrmea,  p.  55,  "  Vutue,  with  most  of  its  Spocics, 
DT-i  All  Feminine,  ftnm  mar  Beau^  and  amiable  Appearance;  and  so  Vice  becomes  Feminine  of 
<''^ini.?,  nabwi^ryirtne's  natural  oppOMte." — Britiah  Gram.,  p.  97.  '-Virtue,  with  mostof  its 
.~p«;o«,  is  Feminine,  and  so  ifl  Vice,  for  being  Virtue's  oppoatc." — Bwhannn's  Gram.,  p.  22. 
*'  Fmin  this  dednction,  may  he  eanly  seen  how  it  cornea  to  pass,  that  personification  makes  so 
jT^t  a  fieore  in  all  compositions,  where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern." — Blair's  RheL, 
]'.  ICS.  "An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  a  substantive  to  point  Uiem  out,  and  to  show  how  (or 
tb«r  siiniificntion  extends."— jlilifc«r'«  Oram.,  a  4.  "  All  men  have  certun  natural,  essential,  and 
mkercnt  r^hts— amoog  which  are,  the  fli^^ng  and  defending  Ufo  and  liberty;  acquiring  poa- 
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BessiDg,  aad  protecting  property ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  seeking  and  obtaining  faaf^ineaB.'* — CfawMta- 
tion  of  New  Hampahire.  "From  Qrammarians  who  form  their  ideas,  and  make  tbeir  dewMB, 
respecting  this  part  of  English  Grammar,  on  the  principles  and  coostructicA  of  langoage^  wfakh. 
in  these  points,  do  not  suit  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  own,  but  differ  conadenUy  bun  i^  we  mar 
naturaUjr  expect  grammatical  schemea  that  are  not  Ter7  perafncuoos,  or  po&ctlj'  axiast«Dt  sj 
vhidi  will  t«d  more  to  peridex  than  infimn  the  leainer."— JAwn^f  OraoL,  pt.  68;  BiHt,  IL 
"There  ore^  indeed,  veiyfinrwbo  know  bow  to  be  kUe  and  bmooeiit,  orhmmnGdi  of 
pleaaureathataranot  crinuaal;  ereiy  diveiwn  thqr  take^  is  at  Om  ei^flne  of  ame  ooe  ntse 
or  another,  and  their  tcot  first  step  out  of  buainesa  ia  into  vice  or  fitUr." — Adihbox:  Bkm'iBA. 
p.  JOl.* 

"  Hail,  b<d7  lore  1  tibou  word  that  sums  all  bliss  I 
Gives  ai^  reofflves  all  Uiaa;  fhllest  when  most 
Tboaghrcat;  aprinff-lMklof  aUfUiai^l"— AOBi^  a  q^f,  B.  t,  L  199. 


CHAPTER  XIIL— GENERAL  RULE. 

The  following  comprehensive  canon  for  the  correction  of  oil  sorts  of 
nondescript  errors  in  syntax,  and  the  several  critical  or  general  notes 
under  it,  seem  necessary  for  the  completion  of  my  desigii ;  which  is,  to 
furnish  a  thorous^h  exposition  of  the  various  &nlt8  against  which  the 
student  of  English  grammar  has  oocasion  to  be  put  upon  his  gaaid. 

GENEBAL  SULE  OF  SYNTAX. 
In  the  formation  of  sentences,  the  consistency  and  adaptation  of  all  tbe 
words  should  he  careiuUv  observed  ;  and  a  r^ular,  dear,  and  otHiCBpofi- 
dent  constmction  ahould  be  preeerred  throughont 

CRITICAL  NOTES  TO  THE  GENEBAL  RULE. 
CamoAi.  NoTK  L — Or  tOE  Fabts  or  Spbiob. 
Winds  that  may  constitute  diffident  paits  of  speech,  nuut  not  be  kft  doobtU  i 
as  to  their  claaBifioation,  or  to  what  part «  speech  they  belong. 

CRmoAL  NoTB  XL— Op  Doubtful  Refkbencb. 
The  reference  of  words  to  other  words,  or  their  sj^tactical  relation  aooor£iiK 
the  senae^  aboukl  never  be  left  doiditfnl,     any  one  who  means  to  be  nndentood 

CnmcAL  Nora  lEL — Of  DEFurrnoNS. 
A  definition,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must  include  the  wh(^  thing,  w  daa  of* 
things,  which  it  pretends  to  define,  and  enJude  eveiy  thing  which  ocKnes  not  undtf 
the  name. 

OxmcAir  Non  IV,: — Or  GoHPABisoirB. 

A  comparison  is  a  {cvrm  of  speech  which  requires  some  similarity  ae  eonunoc 
property  in  the  things  compared ;  without  which,  it  becomes  a  solecism. 

CnmoAL  Note  T. — Or  FALsmss. 
Sentences  that  convey  a  meaning  manifestly  ftlse,  should  be  changed,  njectHi, 
or  contradicted ;  because  they  distort  language  from  its  chief  end,  or  only  wtcthj 
use;  which  is,  to  st^  feota,  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

CnmcAL  Nora  VI. — Or  ABSDnnmBs. 
AbsarditieB,  of  eveiy  kind,  are  contra^  to  grammar,  becansa  duy  an  contnry  to 
reastm,  or  good  sense,  which  is  the  foondaticm  of  grammar. 

thi.  ^^'^  thU  eiunple  H,  Dr.  Blair  nyi  of  it :  ■'  NotWng  tut  ba  more  «k«ut,  or  mon  fiari^  tarwi 
I-St  ^Sk^.    -^J^^  »n»«'<»l-    Wa  could  Urdly  aUtr  mm  wont,  or  dtMnxnge ,  ' 
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Gbitical  Kon  VIL — Or  SiLi^oimtADionov. 

Every  miter  or  qteaker  should  be  carefol  not  to  contmdiet  himself;  fin*  what  is 
■dScontradictory,  is  both  null  in  aignmenti  ud  bad  in  style. 

GsmoAL  Non  TUL — Or  SimiLiBa  Juhbukq. 

To  jnmble  together  words  withoat  care  for  the  senas^  ia  an  anpard«M^  ne^i- 
gence,  and  an  ^use  <^  Uie  human  understanding. 

Critioal  Non  IX. — Or  Woeds  Nxzolbss. 

Words  that  are  entirely  needleaa,  and  especially  aueh  aa  iiynra  or  encumber  the 
expcean(Hi,  ought  in  general  to  be  omitted. 

CamoAL  Non  X. — Or  Ihpbopvb  OtasaioKs. 
Wcffds  necessary  to  the  sense,  or  ereo  to  the  melody  or  beauty  c£.  a  aentenoa, 
ou^t  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  omitted. 

CunoAL  Non  ZI. — Or  Lctkabt  Biuin>na. 

Oram  UundeiB  mads  in  the  name  of  learning,  are  the  strongest  of  aB  certifloates 
igainst  the  boofa  which  contain  than  onreprored. 

GnmcAL  Non  Xn. — Or  pERTEBaiONB. 
I^txif-textB  in  grammar,  if  not  in  all  argument,  should  be  quoted  litendly ;  and 
even  that  which  needs  to  be  eomoted,  mnst  never  be  perverted. 

CamoAL  Non  2LU1. — Or  AwKWABDrasa. 

Awkwardness,  or  inekuanoe  of  expresrion,  is  a  re[«dkennble  deSact  in  style, 
whether  it  vidate  any  ci  £e  ecnnmon  rulea  of  ^ntaz  or  not 

CamoAL  Non  XIV,i — Or  Ioxorahck. 
Any  use  of  wtxds  that  implies  igntMrance  of  thar  mewing^  or  of  thor  proper 
ertbogr^hy,  is  partieularly  uuchohmike ;  md,  in  proportion  to  the  author's  jve- 
tenaona  to  leanuog,  di^ao^. 

CRmoAL  Non  XV. — Or  BiujHBsa. 
Silly  renuvks  and  idle  truisms  are  traits  of  a  feeble  et^le,  and,  when  their  weak- 
oeas  is  poaitive,  or  inheien^  they  oug^  to  be  entirely  omitted. 

CarnoAL  Non  XVI. — Or  tbm  Ikoobkjoiblb. 
IWagea  too  emmeous  for  cOTiectifHi,  may  be  criticiBed,  orally  or  othwwise,  and 
then  paned  over  withoat  any  attempt  to  amend  them.* 

*  Ttate  Note,  M  wen  u  til  ths  other*,  will  by-utd-b^  be  uatftf  Dhwtntted  br  dtaUoni  from  •athon  of  mR- 

dmt  KpDte  to  itlT«  U  Kini«  r«]a«  u  4  gmmnfttlMl  principle  i  bntoneeuuiot  bope  meh  langnkge  u  la.  In  real- 
Ht,  Ineorriglblv  baul,  wtU  Klnn  appear  ao  to  the  gtnmlltf  of  neden.  TaatM,  baMts,  prlnd^M,  jadgeinente, 
dulbr;  and,  where  coDfldenoa  fa  gdned,  mxaj  ottorancea  are  weU  reeetved,  that  are  neither  weU  eonaidered  nor 
veil  nnderstood.  When  a  pRrfwad  crltle  ntten  what  to  Ineorreot  berond  amendmait,  the  &nlt  la  the  more 
■Mteworthr,  aa  Us  proftaa&na  are  louder,  or  hit  itandlng  la  more  eminent  In  a  recent  pnAee,  dellbcrstel; 
eonpoMd  for  a  rtrf  oomprehenalTe  work  on  '^Bi^^Bab  Grammar,"  and  deaigned  to  allure  botli  Tonng  and  old 
to  "  a  OiDiongb  and  extenalTa  aoqnalntanee  with  their  mother  tongae," — In  the  atadled  preface  of  a  learned 
writer,  who  baa  aimed  "to  fambh  not  mlj  a  text-book  fbr  the  higher  toatitationa,  bat  alao  a  Taf«raice-book  for 
Uaehen,  which  mar  give  breadtb  and  axactoeei  to  tbelr  vlewa,"— I  And  a  paragraph  of  which  the  followlRg  to  ft 
part :  "  Dnleea  men,  at  leaat  oecaalonallr,  beatow  their  atteotlon  npoB  the  adenca  and  the  law*  of  the  language, 
Otej  are  In  amna  danger,  amid  the  ezdlementa  of  |iiiifiMlinia1  life,  of  loaiag  the  delicacy  of  their  taste  and  gtw- 
log  aaaetion  to  vnlgarlama,  or  to  what  la  wok  On  thto  p<^at,  Uitni  to  the  reeeot  deelaratlona  of  two  leading 
men  In  the  Senate  of  the  Unltad  States,  both  of  wbom  nnderatand  the  nse  of  the  English  langoage  In  Its  power: 
*  in  truth,  I  mnst  my  tiMt,  la  ntj  opbloa,  the  Temaenlar  tomno  of  the  conn  try  baa  beeotne  greaUj  vitiated, 
iqiraved,  and  eormpted  I17  the  a^  of  ear  Congrasslonal  AAatea.'  And  Oie  other,  In  ennrteona  remonsa 
Kmarked,  'There  to  awfli  a  CUm  as  a»  B^ah  and  a  nuUamentaiT  voeabtilary,  and  I  have  nevar  hoard 
c  twrsc)  when  dwamatanon  ealhid  It  out,  so  ride  W]  MBi^ffte  t'  "—Fowter't  £  Onm.,  Sro,  IStSO,  Pre£, 
^  Iv. 

Novof  ttMB**  two  leadiu  Ma,"  the  ftnnervaBDaBWWeWar.wbo,  In  a  senatorial  apeacli,  In  the  spring 
of  18B0,  made  wmek  ft  reman  eoneeming  the  st^  of  nahnr  used  in  Oonpasft  Bnt  who  replied,  or  what  iden 
the  "  eonrtBMW  re^wnse."  as  here  given,  can  b>  s»ld  to  COpysy,  I  do  not  fcnow.  The  langoage  seems  to  me  both 
KnlatcOWble  and  soledstiesl  1  and,  therafitre,  bnt  a  fair  sample  of  the  InoorrigaiU.  Some  Intelligent  peraoni, 
whouIha««aAfldtolntwpretU,tUBk,aaWAatarhBd  ftoonsed  onr  Oongresa  of  oormpting  Uu  En^lsh  fatn. 
l«gn,thanqiaDd(Btmw^toftoaananBtUIAMIu(Btof  dotae  the  mm  tUng  In  n  gnator  degrM,— of 
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GENERAL  OBSEBTATIOKS  ON"  THE  SYNTAX. 

Oaa.  1. — ^tn  the  for^pin?  code  of  Byotox,  tiie  author  has  taken  the  parts  of  speocdi  la  their 
ordor,  otid  coinprUed  all  tlio  general  principles  of  relation,  agreement,  and  goremment,  in  twenty, 
four  leading  Rules.  Of  those  rules,  eigbt--(naaiel7,  the  1st,  otArUcla;  the  4th,  of  Poseeasiva ; 
theStli,  of  Adjeciitia;  the  20th,  of  Parlie^ks;  the  21st,  of  A<i»erbi;  the  22d,  of  Oonjmctim; 
the  33J,  of  Preposiiiona ;  ond  the  24^  of  Interfeetumg—)  are  used  only  in  parsng.  Tho  rern^- 
ing  juxtuon,  because  they  embrace  principles  that  are  sometimea  violated  in  practice,  answer  the 
dcHiblo  purpose  of  parsing  and  cfffrecting.  The  Exceptions,  of  whidi  tliera  arc  thirty-two,  (all 
occasiooallf  applicable  in  porung,)  belong  to  nine  different  rules,  and  refer  to  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  except  nouns  and  inteijwttoos.  The  Kotos,  of  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-two^ 
are  subonlinate  rules  of  syntax,  not  designed  to  be  usod  in  parang,  but  formed  for  the  expositifXi 
and  correction  erf*  so  many  different  forms  o(  false  grammar.  The  ObserraUons,  of  whidi  there 
are,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  without  the  {wesent  seriea,  four  hundred  aod  ninety^vcn,  are  do- 
ngned  not  only  to  defend  aod  owflrm  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the  author,  bat  to  explain  the 
arrangement  of  word^  and  whaterer  ia  dilBciilt  or  peooUar  in  omstruction. 

Oos.  2. — Tho  rules  in  a  system  of  syntax  may  bo  more  or  leffl  oomprohenavo,  as  well  aa  mote 
or  less  simpla  or  complex ;  oonsequeotly  they  taaf,  without  defldency  or  redundance,  bo  mote  or 
less  numerous.  But  citlier  complexity  orTagoeness,  as  well  as  redundance  or  deficiency,  is.a 
Ckult ;  and,  when  all  these  faults  are  properly  avoided,  and  tho  two  great  ends  of  mcthoditsl 
syntax,  parnag  Md  correcting,  aro  duly  answered,  portiaps  tho  rcqui^to  number  of  syntactical 
rulo^  or  grammjAMl  canons^  will  no  longer  appear  very  indeterminate.  In  tho  preceding  diap- 
tcr^  the  essoaW principles  of  English  syntax  are  supposed  to  be  pretty  fully  developed;  bat 
there  are  yet  to  bo  exliibtod  some  forms  of  otot,  which  must  be  corrected  under  other  heads  or 
maxima,  and  for  tlio  treatment  of  which  the  sevcr^  dogmas  of  this  chapter  are  odded.  Complete- 
ness in  the  system,  however,  does  not  imply  that  it  must  havo  shown  the  pupil  how  to  correct 
overy  form  of  langua;^  that  is  amiss :  for  there  may  bo  in  composition  many  errors  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  no  nilo  of  grammar  can  show,  either  what  should  bo  substituted  for  the  &alty  expres- 
sion, or  what  Eishion  of  amendment  may  be  tho  most  eligible.  The  inaccuracy  may  be  gross  and 
obriou^  but  tho  correction  diCHcult  or  impossible  Because  the  santonca  may  require  a  change 
throughout ;  and  a  total  chango  is  not  properly  a  correction ;  it  is  a  substitution  of  something 
now,  for  wluit  was,  perhaps,  in  itself  inoBTi^bla 

Obs.  3. — ^Th3  notes  which  are  above  denominated  Oritieai  or  General,  aro  not  all  of  them  obvi- 

desesndlzig  jet  lover  Into  t1)«  vUeneM  of  Uxof.  But  tbta  Im  hardlr  a  proteMa  oonjectDM.  Wabetar  Bitafat  1m 
right  la  ttcknovledglas  a  verj  depraving  abnn  of  the  toiyii*  In  Um  two  HoWH  m  CongMHt  but  onuld  It  bft 
"  eourtcous,"  or  proper,  for  the  uiawarar  to  Jump  tho  AUvstSe,  and  puvaet  spoo  tbs  "Hj****  hori»  and  Com- 
mon*, u  a  Mt  of  voraa  eormpteraf 

The  p^ontleinati  beglna  with  mTbig,  "Then  b  rach  a  tMn^'—u  If  bo  nmnt  to  deocribe  lome  oiM  tfalng;  ud 
prucoads  viihHTVTig,  "Mon  Engllah  and  a  pMlbmeDUrf  vombnUrr,"  In  wblofa  phraw,  by  mpckdog  the  artfl^ 
cle,  Ms  ip<^lt]tl  or  ttea**(Mi{7a" — tioo  voonbuIariM;  then  koo«  on,  " and  I  have  Tierer  hoard  a tMiw /"  A  worae 
uAotr  Doeah%aiwn*'atw>ra>  voodbtdaniT"  If  so,  what  ■onn  baa  "oowbularyr'  Aod,  again,  "a  wane" 
than  wh.it  ?  '^Hp,  and  what  b  thia  "  tMiW"  wUob  ta  ao  Iwd  that  the  leading  Senator  haa  "  never  heard  a 
woraor'  la  t^Hs  "nosodulorv."  both  "En^iah  and  parllamentaiy  f"  If  ao,  wboeaf  If  not,  what  eiao  la 
it?  Leat  tho  iHBni  of  this  oraonlona  "dedaraUon"  bo  lost  to  the  pnblie  tbronrii  the  dafeeta  of  Its  aTntuc,— 
and  lest  mma  tlia:)  ono  rhetorical  critic  aeem  horebj  "in  aoma  danger"  of  "  giving  aaoction  to"  nontetut, — It 
may  be  well  for  Profcaaor  Fowler,  in  Ua  next  edition,  to  preeent  aome  eloddation  of  tUs  riiort  but  remarkable 
paaaa^,  which  he  valuea  io  highljl 

All  other  example.  In  acTerBTre^cta  atlll  more  romarkablo,— a  shorter  one.  Into  which  an  oqoallr  eaoceasful 
profoianr  of  grammar  baa  eondonaed  a  much  grater  number  and  variety  of  (kulta,— la  aeen  fn  the  fbUowin^  dta- 
tion:  "  The  verb  la  ao  called,  beeauae  It  meana  word;  and  aa  there  can  be  no  aeDtonce  without  tt,  It  ia  called, 
emphntlcallv,  Uu  wrd." — Pinneo't  AnalytiixU  0mm.,  p.  14  Thla  wntence.  In  which,  peiliapa,  moat  roadera 
wilt  dlMover  no  error,  hu  in  fact  &nlta  of  ao  many  dlSorent  Itlnda,  that  a  critic  inuat  pauae  to  determine  under 
which  of  mora  than  half  a  dosea  diffemt  heada  of  false  ayntax  It  mi^t  must  flUj'  be  preieated  for  correction 
or  critlelam.  (1.)  It  might  be  aet  down  under  my  Noto  5lh  to  Rule  10th :  for.  In  oite  or  two  inatanoea  ont  of  tho 
three,  If  not  in  all,  the  pronoon  "  ft"  gtvei  not  the  suno  idea  aa  ita  anteoedent  Tho  faulta  coming  under  thla 
bead  might  be  obviated  bj  three  ehangea,  nude  Uiua;  "  Tho  verb  la  ao  oallsd,  beeauae  verb  meana  wonl,*  and, 
as  there  can  be  no  acnteaoe  without  a  verb,  thla  part  of  &p»^.h  la  called,  emphatically,  th»  word."  Cobhett 
wiwl7  Bars,  "  Never  put  an  U  npon  paper  without  thinking  woU  of  what  Ton  are  about." — B,  Oram.,  1 106. 
But  <'i>  the  erroneous  teat,  and  this  partial  eorrectliin  ol  It  too,  might  be  pat  under  my  Critical  Note  6tb, 
among  FaUOiea;  tor,  in  either  form,  each  member  affirms  what  U  manlfeatlT  uDtroe.  The  term  "word"  haa 
tnany  meaninga ;  but  no  uaage  ever  makea  It,  emphaticallif'  or  otherwise,  a  name  for  one  of  the  elasKea  called 
"  purLi  of  speech nor  la  there  nowadays  any  current  ueage  In  which  "  verb  means  wont"  (3.)  Thla  text 
might  ba  put  under  Critical  Note  6th,  among  Abmrditle«;  tor  whoever  will  read  it.  as  In  f^mess  he  should, 
taklug  tho  pronoun  "  iC  la  the  exact  aenae  of  lU  anteeodent  "  th*  verb,"  wHI  sm  that  the  Import  of  eacb  part 
Is  abaurd— the  whole,  a  two-fold  absnrdlty.  (4.)  It  might  be  put  under  Critical  Note  71b,  among  Self-Contr^ 
diMoiiA ;  for,  to  teach  at  onca  that  "  Us  nerb  is  so  called,"  and  "  Is  called,  omphatically,"  of  AenriKe,— namely, 
"  tAc  ui^rJ," — la,  to  contradict  one's  aelf.  (5.)  It  might  be  set  down  under  Critical  Ni>to  9th,  among  examples 
of  Words  XeedUmt;  for  the  author'a  question  la,  "  Why  la  the  verb  ao  caUedf'  and  this  may  be  ranch  better 
answerc'i  in  fewer  worda,  thus :  "  Tu£  vebu  ia  so  called,  becanse  in  French  It  Is  called  U  vei  be.  and  in  I^Un, 
ver'oufi,  which  moans  word."  (6.)  It  might  be  put  nnder  Critical  Note  10th,  aa  an  einmplo  of  Improper  OtMa- 
aionn;  fcr  It  may  be  greatly  bettered  by  tite  addition  of  aome  words,  thus:  "The  Tcrb  la  so  called,  because  [ia 
FrencJi]  It  [Is  called  U  verbe,  and  in  I^atln,  vsrtonv,  which]  means  word;  as  there  can  be  no  sentence  without  a 
veTb,-tliiM  [most  important  part  of  speech]  is  called,  emphatically,  [tAs  verb, — q.  d.,]  the  word."  It  might 

bs  put  iiider  Critical  tioto  11th,  among  Literary  Blumlerit;  tor  there  is  at  leaat  one  blunder  in  each  of  Its  mem- 
bers. (S.)  It  might  bo  set  down  under  Critical  Note  13th,  as  an  example  of  AwkmirdnM$;  for  it  Is  but  clu^KSy 
worlc,  to  leach  fframvtar  after  this  sort  (9.)  It  might  be  civon  nnder  Critical  Note  16th,  as  a  sample  of  the  In- 
corrigible ;  for  it  U  scarcely  possible  to  eliminate  aU  Ita  defects  and  retain  lU  essentiala. 

Those  instaaoes  may  sutnco  to  show,  that  even  gross  errors  of  grammar  may  lurk  where  they  are  leut  to  be 
ezpeeied,  In  the  didactic  phraseology  of  professed  masters  of  style  or  oratory,  aod  may  abound  when  eomnMW 
raadors  or  the  generality  of  bearers  will  discover  nothing  amiss. 
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00817  difibrent  ia  kind  from  the  other  notee ;  hut  they  all  aro  such  aa  ooold  not  irell  Itare  been 
placed  in  any  of  tbe  earlier  chapters  of  the  book.  The  Oenerai  Ruie  of  Synkix,  auco  it  is  not  a 
canon  to  be  used  is  paraing,  but  one  that  is  to  be  applied  only  in  the  correctiDg  of  Mae  syntax, 
might  seem  perbape  to  belong  rather  to  this  order  of  notes;  but  I  have  chosen  to  treat  it  with 
some  peculiar  distinc(i(Hi,  be^uise  it  is  not  only  more  compreben»To  than  aay  other  rule  or  note, 
bat  is  in  one  respect  mtne  impcfftant;  it  is  the  rule  which  will  be  dted  for  the  cxnrection  of  tho 
greatest  number  and  Tariefy  of  eirora.  Being  designed  to  meet  every  poeaible  Ibnn  ct  Inaccu- 
racy in  the  mere  oonstmetion  sentences, — or,  at  least,  every  cOTrigible  aoledsm  by  Ti^iicfa  any 
principle  of  syntax  can  be  violated, — ^it  necessarily  includes  almost  idl  the  other  rules  and  notes. 
It  is  too  broad  to  convey  very  definite  instruction,  and  tbererore  ought  not  in  geucral  to  be  ap- 
plied where  a  more  pwticuUir  rule  or  note  is  clearl;^  applicable.  A  few  examples,  not  properly 
coming  under  any  other  head,  will  serve  to  show  its  use  and  application :  such  examples  are 
given,  in  great  abundance^  in  the  fitlse  syntax  beknr.  in  some  of  the  instances  Bele<^ed,  this 
rule  is  applied  to  &ult8  that  might  as  well  have  been  oorrected  by  some  other,  the  choice,  in  such 
oases,  is  deemed  o(  little  or  no  importance. 

Obb.  4. — Tbo  imp^l^on  of  andmt  writin),,  especially  in  r^nard  to  divincm  and  punctuation, 
has  left  the  syntactical  relation  of  wordB,  and  also  the  sense  of  passages,  in  do  few  instances,  un- 
certain ;  and  has  ccusequently  made,  where  the  text  has  been  thought  worthy  it,  an  abun- 
dance of  difScnlt  work  for  translatora,  critics,  and  commentators.  Rules  grammar,  now  made 
and  observed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  may  free  the  compositioas  of  this,  or  a  futonjMfe,  from  simi- 
lar embarrasunents;  and  it  ia  both  just  and  uad\il,  to  test  our  autbcm  by  «K  critkjiang  or 
cometbg  their  known  biimdeia  accwling  to  the  {veamt  rnks  of  acenratd  ^HPbb-  But  tho 
readers  and  expoonden  of  wtiat  has  come  to  na  from  remote  time^  can  be  rigb^^^foned  only  by 
sudi  principles  and  facts  as  have  the  stcunp  of  creditable  antiquity.  Hence  tlicra  are,  undoubt- 
edly, in  books,  some  errors  and  defects  wUcb  have  outiived  tho  time  in  wAuA,  and  the  eutthority 
iff  which,  they  might  have  been  corrected.  As  wo  have  no  right  to  make  a  man  say  that  which 
he  himself  never  said  or  intended  to  say,  so  we  havo  in  fact  none  to  fix  a  positive  meanisg  upon 
his  langu^^  without  knowing  for  a  certainty  what  he  meant  by  it  Beastni,  or  good  sense, 
wbkdi,  as  I  have  suggested,  is  the  foundation  at  grammar  and  of  aU  good  wrtting,  is  indeed  a 
porpetnal  as  well  as  a  nnivHsal  pindple;  but,  bIdoo  the  exercises  of  our  reason  must,  from  the 
very  nature  c^the  frcttlfy,  be  limited  to  what  we  know  and  understand,  we  are  not  competent  to 
the  posiUve  correction,  or  to  the  sure  translation,  oi  what  is  obscure  and  disputaUe  in  the  stand* 
books  of  uiUquity. 

Obs.  6, — Let  me  cito  an  example:  "For  all  this  I  considered  in  my  heart,  oven  to  declare  all 
tliis,  that  the  righteous,  and  tlie  wise,  and  their  woiks,  are  in  the  hand  of  God:  no  man  knoweth 
either  love  or  hatred  by  all  OuU  is  before  them.  All  Vtinga  come  oliko  to  all." — Ecdesiastes,  is,  1. 
Here  is,  doubtless,  one  error  which  any  Knglish  scholar  may  point  out  or  correct  The  pronoun 
''Am*'  duuld  be  Mm,  because  its  intended  antecedent  appears  to  be  "tnon,"  and  not  "merighl- 
am  and  the  totae,"  going  beSsK.  But  aro  there' not  oAer  &ult8  in  tbo  verdtm?  The  comnvm 
French  Bible,  in  tliis  place,  has  tho  following  import:  "Surely  I  havo  apptied  be  heart  to  nil 
t,  and  to  unfold  all  this ;  to  vnt,  that  tho  righteous  and  the  wise,  and  theii*  aetli^K  are  in  tho 
-d  of  God  and  lovo  and  hatred ;  and  thai  men  know  nothing  of  all  thai  which  ^Mnoro  them. 
kappma  equally  to  alL"  Tho  Latin  Yulgato  gives  this  sense :  "  All  these  things  have  I  oon- 
liered  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  understand  them  accurately :  tho  righteous  and  the  wise,  and 
their  works,  are  in  the  hand  of  God;  and  yet  man  doth  not  know,  whether  by  love  or  by  hatred 
he  may  be  worthy:  but  all  things  in  the  fhtnro  are  kept  uncertain,  so  that  aU  may  happen  alike 
to  the  righteous  man  and  to  the  wicked."  In  tho  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  introductory  mcm* 
rs  of  Ais  passage  are  left  at  the  end  of  tho  preceding  chapter,  and  are  literally  thus:  "tb^  all 
is  I  received  into  my  heart  ^7  heart  understood  all  this,"  The  rest,  commencing  a  new 
apter,  is  as  follows:  "For  the  righteous  and  tho  wiso  and  their  works  are  in  tho  hand  of  God, 
d  indeed  both  love  and  hatred  man  knoweth  not:  oU  things  befbre  their  face  are  vanity  to  alL" 
Kow,  which  of  these  several  readings  is  the  nearest  to  what  Solomon  meant  by  tho  original  text, 
or  whidi  is  the  &rthest  from  it  and  therefore  tho  most  fkul^,  I  leave  It  to  men  more  learned  than 
myself  to  decUe;  hat,  certainly,  there  is  no  inspired  avthoritj/  in  any  of  them,  but  in  so  far  aa 
they  convey  the  sense  whidi  he  really  intended.  And  if  bis  meaning  bad  not  been,  by  some  imper- 
foction  in  the  oldest  expresmon  we  have  of  it,  obscured  and  parUy  het,  there  coidd  be  neither 
cause  nor  excuse  for  these  discrepancies.  I  say  this  with  no  willingness  to  depreciate  the  general 
outhoi^  of  the  Hdy  Scriptures,  which  are  for  the  most  part  clear  in  thwr  import,  and  very  ably 
translated  into  £ng^kh,  as  well  as  into  other  languages. 

mPROPMEniS  FOR  COBSECrnON. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDEB  THB  GENERAL  BULE. 

LESSON  I.— ARTICLES. 

(1.)  "An  Mticle  is  a  part  of  speech  placed  before  nouns." — Comly's  Gram.,  p.  11. 

(FOBHuu.— Not  proper,  bManie  the  article  an  la  here  Inoonibtent  wlUi  tbe  term  "part  of  gptech ;"  tor  the 
text  dedem  one  tbtoR  of  «  kind  to  be  tbe  Thole  klnil.  Bat  BCcordins  to  the  Oenerai  Role  of  Sjntu,  "  In 
tbe  AwBtttloa  of  senteneoa,  the  consMoner  ond  adaptaUon  of  aD  the  words  ahonld  be  owefallj  ofaewod :  nd  a 
rwidar,  dear,  wWl  eom^ondeBt  comtntetloB  ahoald  be  pie— »ed  throogbont"  The  Motenoe  maj  beoor- 
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noted  in  two  w*y*,  thn<:  "7^  mrtlclA  la  a  put  of  apeeeh  pland  b«fon  noniiai"— or  better,  '*  Aitida  k  e 
nerd  pUced  before  nouu."*] 

(2.)  "  Aa  article  is  a  part  of  speech  used  to  limit  DOtms." — GUberfg  Gram.,  p.  19.  (3.)  "  An 
•rnole  is  a  part  ofipiwcb  set  before  oouoa  to  fix  tbelr  Tlgne  Sg°"'co^oi>''' — Aab''  Gram^  p.  18. 
(4.)  "An  adjocttre  iB  a  port  of  speedi  used  to  deaoribe  a  douil" — Oilbaft  Grtsnk,  p.  19.  (M 
"A  pronoan  is  a  part  of  speech  used  instead  of  a  noun." — Ibid. ;  and  WeUTe  Gram.,  pp.  30  aod 
BO;  Abridj.,  pp.  29  and  46.  (6.)  "A  Pronoan  la  a  Part  of  Speech  which  is  often  used  instead 
of  a  Noun  Subatantive  common,  and  supplies  the  Want  of  a  Noun  tntiper." — British  Oranu,  pi 
102  ;  SachcMon's  Oram.,  p.  29.  (T.)  "  A  verb  is  a  part  of  speech,  which  agoifies  to  be^  to  do,  at 
to  be  aded  uporL" — MerchanCa  Sduxl  Gram.,  p.  17.  (8.)  "  A  verb  is  a  part  speech,  which  ti^ 
ni&es  to  be,  to  act,  or  to  receiva  an  adion." — tjmnfy'a  GratiL,  p.  11.  (9.)  "  A  verb  is  a  part 
speedi  by  which  an/  tiling  is  assarted." — TTebf*  Gram^  p.  60;  Abridge  46  and  66.  (10.)  "A 
verb  is  a  part  of  apeedi  whicb  expneaea  aOOoa,  at  BTistwnoe^  in  a  d^«ct  manner." — Oilberft 
Oram^  p.  20.  (11.)  **  A  partioiple  is  a  part  of  qMsedi  derived  from  a  verb,  and  Gtzpreasea  actkm 
or  existeaco  in  an  indirect  manner." — Ibid.  (12.)  "  A  Participle  is  a  Part  Speech  derived 
from  a  Verb,  and  denotes  being,  dcJng,  or  suGfbriDg,  and  implies  'Hme,  as  a  Verb  does." — BritiA 
Oram.,  p.  139 ;  Baelianan't,  p.  46.  "An  adverb  is  a  pttft  qteech  used  to  add  to  the  meamng 
of  verbs,  adjectives,  and  participles." — G^xrfa  Gram.,  p.  20.  (14.)  "An  adverb  is  sn  indeclin- 
able part  speech,  added  to  a  verb,  adjective,  or  other  advnl),  to  exiHesB  some  drcumstanoe, 
qoalitif,  or  maoQer  of  their  stgniOaatkn." — Adam's  Gram.,  p.  142;  ffoaU**,  147.  (IB.)  "An 
Adverb  is  a  part  at  epeeofa  jtrinied  to  a  verb,  an  Adjective,  a  Participle,  and  sometimes  to  aootber 
Adverb,  to  c^pnm  the  quaUty  or  circumstance  ol  it" — AjA's  Gram.,  p.  47.  (16.)  "An  Adverb 
is  a  part  of  upSwh  joioed  to  a  Verb,  AdjecUvo,  Participle,  and  sometimes  to  aootiier  Adverb,  to 
express  somj  drcumstancea  respecting  it" — Sede'a  Gram.,  p.  23.  (17.)  "  An  Adverb  is  a  ^it 
of  Sp^och  which  is  joined  to  a  Verb,  Adjective,  Parttciplci,  or  to  another  Adverb  to  express  some 
Sfodiflcatioai,  or  Circum^tinca,  Quality,  or  Ifanner  their  Signification." — Buchanan's  Gram.,  p. 
61.  (18.)  ''  An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  added  to  a  Verb  (whence  the  name),  and  sometimes 
even  to  another  word." — SiuMt  Gram.,  p.  76.  (18.)  "  A  ooquDctitai  is  a  partof  speech  used  to 
connect  words  and  seotenoos." — OUberfs  Oram.,  v.  SO;  Wdds,  61.  (20.)  "A  Conjunction  is  a  part 
of  spooch  that  joins  words  or  sentences  together."— Gram.,  48.  (21.)  "  A  Conjonction  is 
that  part  of  speech  wliich  connect  sontenccs,  or  parts  dt  sentences  or  sin^^o  words." — Blait'a  Gram., 
p.  41.  (22.)  "  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech,  that  is  used  prindpally  to  connect  senteDces,  so  a^ 
out  of  two,  three,  or  more,  sentences,  to  make  one." — Backers  Gram.,  p.  26.  (23.)  "  A  Conjunction 
is  a  part  tk  speech  that  is  clueSy  used  to  connect  sontenoce,  jconing  two  or  more  simple  sentences 
into  one  oompoond  sentence:  it  acKnetimes  cc»mects  only  wor&" — Kirkham'e  Gram.,  p.  118. 
(24.)  "A  Conjunction  is  a  Part  (tfSpeec^  which  Jofais  Smtenocs  together,  and  shews  the  MaoDcr 
of  tb^Depradanoeopon  one  anottier.*' — British  Oram.,  p.  163;  Buehanan's,  p.  64;  £  Devils, 
103.  (25.)  "  A  preposition  is  a  part  of  Speech  used  to  show  the  relation  between  other  words." 
—OifberCa  Oram.,  p.  20.  (26.)  "A  Prroosition  is  a  part  of  speech  which  serves  to  connect  words 
and  show  the  rebA&xi  between  them." — FrosCs  SA.  of  Onm,  p.  42.  (27.)  "  AprqxwiJum  is  a 
part  of  speedi  used  to  connect  words  and  show  their  relation.'^  Wetf*  Oram.,  p.  61;  Abndg.^ 
47.  (26.)  'SA  jffeposition  is  that  p:^  oi  speeds  which  shows  tiie  poeitiixi  of  posons  or  things, 
the  rdation  that  one  noun  <x  pronoun  bears  toward  another."— .Blnrr's  Oram.,  pi  40.  (29.)  " 
Pr^w^tion  is  a  Fart  i^Speech,  which  being  added  to  any  other  Parts  (rf^jeedi  serves  to  shew 
thmr  State,  Relation  or  Reference  to  each  other."— Britfrt  Gra/m.,  p.  165;  Budumaiis,  p.  65. 
(30.)  "An  interjection  is  a  part  of  speech  used  to  exivees  sudden  pasritm  or  emotion." — Oiberia 
Oram.,  p.  20.  (31.)  "An  interjection  is  a  part  of  q>eech  used  in  ^vii^  utterance  to  scxne  sud- 
den feeling  or  emotion."— WeWa  Gram.,  pp.  49  and  51;  Abridg.,  44  and  47.  (32.)  "An  Inter- 
jection is  that  part  of  q>eech  which  denotes  any  sudden  auction  or  emotion  <^the  mind." — £Z(w-^ 
Orcaa^  p.  42.  (33  )  **  An  Interjection  la  a  Fart  of  Speech  thrown  Into  discourse,  and  de' 
some  sodden  Pas^n  or  Emotion  of  the  Soul"— .K^A  Oram.,  p.  172 ;  Bvcheauuit,  p.  67. 

(34.)  "  A  scene  mt^^t  tempt  snne  peac^  sage 

To  rear  him  a  lone  Itennitage." — Union  PomB,  p.  89. 

(35.)  "Kot  all  tlie  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  dismrb  thy  halcyon  soul. 
And  smooth  th'  unaltered  htow.^'— Day's  Gram.,  p.  T8;  £  Audor,  330. 

I.ESSON  n.— NOTTNS. 
"The  thrones  of  every  monarchy  feh  the  tdioA."—FrtUnghtfiaeiL 

Pfuwiiu.— Not  proper,  beckuae  the  plnnd  nonn  thrtMea  bu  not  *  clear  end  reenter  eoDttmetloD,  mdnted  to 
tbe  »uthof'»  mcenlnx.  Bat,  eceordtng  to  tile  Oener»l  Role  d  Syntax,  "  In  tbe  fomutloii  of  Mntenees,  toa  <nn- 
ristenejmiidmdvtattooof  eU  the  wordertiouU  be  eerefkiDr  obMorved  i  ud  a  n«idH.  dear,  aod  conrMpoadent 
ooDitTQctton  ritoold  be  preaarred  throo^Mot"  Tbe  aentwe  maj  be eorraeted  tbna:  "The  tiWoM of  ereiT 
monaroby  bit  tha  riwok."] 

*  A»  %  mere  aaaertlon,  tbia  azample  k  here  anfflideDar  eorreeted ;  bat,  aa  a  df  MMim,  (foTwhkh  the  aatbor 
VTobeblr  iDteoded  It,)  It  la  deAdoiE;  and  eonaeqaentlr,  la  that  aeoM,  la  atUl  Inaeenrate.  I  would  alao  obMrra 
that  moat  of  the  Kibaeqaent  examplea  nnder  the  preaent  head,  eontaln  otber  errora  thao  that  for  which  thej 
are  here  Introdnced;  and,  of  aome  of  them,  the  (kaltaare,  in  my  opinion,  very  maar!  forezampls,  Iheaereral 
definltioaa  of  an  odtwrb,  «dlad  bdew.  Undbqr  MiuTBr'a  deflnitioa  of  thla  part  itf  apaaeb  la  not  laaertcd  among 
Umsn  bewiM  I  had  elaewhere  etUdaed  that  So  too  of  Us  &nttT  definition  of  a  oor^tMcMM.  See  tbe  Aim* 
dwUiM,  Gbiv- X, paragi^ » ud I&  8ssds»OmiM(fOM<attaAKn^H«tslWitoBalslsi 
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"  These  principles  onglit  to  be  deep^  fmpreSBed  upon  tho  mindg  of  every  American." —  Web' 
sla'9  EssoffB,  p.  a.  "  Tha  word  ehurdt  and  «At>r«  are  radically  the  same." — Ib^  p.  266.  "  Tiiey 
may  not,  in  tbeir  i»eBent  form,  be  readily  accommodated  to  every  drcumatance  bcdonginfir  to  tho 
poeeefldre  cases  of  nouns." — L.  Murray's  Gram.,  Bro,  p.  53.  "  TTt^  la  the  second  and  Uiinl 
peretn,  only  fcretela" — lb.,  p.  88.  "  Which  seem  to  fiirm  tlie  true  distinction  between  the  snb- 
jnnctive  and  the  indicative  moods." — lb.,  p.  208.  "  The  very  general  apprubation,  whidi  this 
perionnaaoe  of  Walker  has  received  from  tho  publia" — /l.,  p.  241.  "  Lest  she  carry  lier  improre- 
meats  this  way  too  &r." — Cakpbeu.  :  p.  37 1.  "  Charles  was  extravagant,  and  by  this  means 
became  pow  and  desi»cable." — Mumu/'s  8vo,  p.  189.  "  We  should  entertain  no  prejudices 
■gainrtBimide  and  nistto  perMHUL"— Jo.,  p.  205.  ''l^use  are  indeed  the  fiMmdations  of  all  solid 
maiC—^air'a  BheL,  p.  176.  "And  his  embelUshmcnt,  by  means  ti  musical  cadence,  figm^s, 
or  other  parts  of  speech." pi  176.  "If  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  us  by  the  employment 
of  flgtues,  musical  arrangement,  or  any  other  art  of  writing." — lb.,  p.  181.  "The  meet  eminent 
of  tbesacied  poets  are,  ttie  Author  ofthe  book  of  Job,  David  and  Isaiah." — lb.,  p.  418.  "Nothing, 
in  any  poe^  is  more  beautifbUy  described  than  tho  death  old  Priam." — lb.,  p.  439.  "When 
two  vowels  meet  together,  and  are  sounded  at  one  breath,  they  are  called  diphthongs." — Infant 
SAooi  Gram.,  p.  10.  "  How  many  st  would  goodness  then  end  with  7  lliree." — Jb.,  p.  33, 
"Ardli  isanouu,  the  name  of  a  ^ing  or  creature." — Kirldiam's  Groan.,  p.  63.  "Adam  gavo 
names  to  every  living  ereatorft" — Bidatdta  Gram.,  Part  ii,  p^  6.  "  The  steps  of  a  stair  ooght  to 
be  accommodated  to  the  homan  figure." — Karnes,  EL  of  Orit,  YoL  ii,  p.  331.  "Nor  cug^t  an 
emUem  mon  than  a  simile  to  be  founded  on  low  or  tamihar  (Ejects." — lb.,  YoL  ii,  p.  357. 
"Whatever  the  Latin  baa  not  from  the  Greek,  it  has  iVom  the  Goth." — Tooke'a  IHceraioru,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  450.  "The  mint  and  secretary  of  state's  ofBoes  are  neat  buildings." — iThe  Friend,  Vol.  iv,  p. 
26G.  "  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  aro  apt  to  p&Il  upon  us." — Blatr'a  lihtt,  p.  407.  "  And 
Huxnas  Aquinag  and  Duns  Scotus,  the  angelioil  and  the  subtle  doctors,  oro  tho  brighteEt  etars 
in  the  scholastki  constellation." — lAUrary  Hist,  p.  244.  "  The  English  language  has  thrco 
methods  of  (HsKnguiahmg  the  Bex."— Murray's  Gram.,  p.  38 ;  InperaoU's,  27 ;  Alger't,  16 ;  Bacon't; 
13;  Fi^t,  68 ;  Oremleafs,  21.  "The  English  language  has  three  methods  of  dtstinguishtog  six." 
~SmlKt  New  Oram.,  p.  44.  "  In  English  there  are  the  three  foUowingmetbods  of  distinguishing; 
sex."— Jaudon'*  Gram.,  p.  26.  "  Thero  are  three  ways  of  diatingdshing  the  sex." — Lennica 
Gram.,  p.  10;  jpickeCa,  26;  BuUiojui'a,  10.  "There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  sex." — 
Merchimla  School  Gram^  p.  26.  '*  Gender  is  distinguished  in  three  ways." — Maurtder'a  Gram., 
p.  2.  "Nather  disoonno  In  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can  be  called  altogether  imitative 
trts."—Slau*a  JOuL,  p.  51. 

"  Do  we  fiv  this  the  gods  and  consdence  brave, 
That  cmo  may  rale  and  moko  the  reA  a  slave?" — Boio^a  Lucan,  B.  ii,  L  9C. 

LESSON  m.— ADJECriYES. 

"There  is  a  deal  of  more  heads,  thaa  either  heart  or  horns." — Barday'a  Works,  i,  234. 

[FouTOLB. — Not  proper,  bcenuae  the  stU^UTo  more  hu  not  a  clear  uid  regular  conrtmctioD,  ftdApted  to  tha 
Hiboi'i  mmatag.  But,  aocordlnK  to  the  General  Rule  of  Syntax,  "  In  the  furmation  of  Mntanou,  toe  conriKt- 
taef  uid  adi^itatKm  of  all  the  vords  ihonld  be  «refii11y  obwrved :  and  a  reicniar,  clear,  and  correflpondcnt  con- 
RraeOoB  BhouM  be  prflMrrod  tbionshonL"  The  BonUsico  mmj  bo  wmet«d  tbuc  ''Therela  Aa«ftl  mora  of 
buda,  than     either  heart  or  horai."] 

"For,  of  all  vQldns,  I  think  ho  has  -the  wrong  iamo."—Bmyan^a  P.  P.,  p.  86.  "  Of  all  tho 
mratiiat  I  met  in  my  pilgrimage,  he,  I  tliink  bears  tho  xrrong  name." — lb.,  p.  84.  "I  am  SUT- 
pHzed  to  see  so  much  of  the  distribution,  and  technical  terms  of  tho  Latin  grammar,  retained  in 
the  grammar  of  our  tongue," — PneaUey's  Gram.,  Pref.,  p.  vi  "Nor  did  tho  Duke  of  Burgundy 
bring  him  the  snfdlest  assistance." — Hcub  :  Pricatley'a  Gram.,  p.  178,  "  Else  ho  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  one  obstinate  believe  liim." — BrighUand's  Oram.,  p.  243.  "  Are  tlicro  any  adjec- 
tives which  fiffm  tho  degrees  of  comparison  peculiar  to  tbcmsclvea?" — J^fa^  School  Gram.,  p. 
46.  "Yet  the  verbsare  all  of  the  indicative  mood." — IxnAlia  Gram.,  p.  33.  *<The  Trord  omai- 
date  ia  in  the  absolute  case." — L.  Murray's  Gtotil,  Syo,  p.  165,  "  An  ^mbus  has  the  first  sylla- 
ble nnaccented,  and  the  latter  accented." — RuaadVa  6ram.,  p.  108;  Smiih'a  Kevi  Gram.,  188. 
"A  Dactyl  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  tho  two  latter  unaccented."— i.  Murray,  p.  253 ; 
BuUiorufaR  Oram.,  170;  Smith's,  188;  Kirkham'a,  219;  Gu,y\  120;  Blair's,  118;  Merchant's, 
167 ;  RuseetTs,  109.  "  It  is  proper  to  begin  with  a  csfiital  tho  lirst  word  of  every  book,  chapter, 
letter,  note,  or  any  other  piece  of  writinfc" — L.  Murray,  p.  284;  R,  0.  Smiih'a  New  Gram.,  192  ; 
Ingertoffa,  295;  OonUy'a,  166;  Merchant's,  14;  Greadeqf'a,  43;  D.  C.  Men's,  86;  Fisk'a,  159; 
AiSkms'i^  158;  fMAam'c,  319 ;  Biky%\l^\  WMaAbr^ged,U;  BuUion^a  Aitaiyt.a3iaPtad., 
16;  Awier**  K  Or.,  674.  "I^ve  and  seven  make  twelve,  and  one  makes  tbirteen." — Mtrray'a 
■Key,  8vo,  pt  227.  "I  wish  to  cultivate  afarther  acquaintance  with  you." — lb.,  p.  272.  "Let  us 
«nrfder  the  proper  means  to  effect  our  purpose." — Jb.,  p.  276.  "Yet  they  are  of  such  a  similar 
iatme,  a9  readily  to  mix  and  blend." — Blair's  Rhet,  p.  48.  "The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same 
Model,  but  more  imperfect," — lb.,  p.  83.  "I  know  very  well  how  much  pains  have  been  taken," 
— &V  W.  Jhnjie.  "The  management  of  tho  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care." — Blair's 
p.  331.  "Because  the  mhid,  during  such  a  momeutiry  stupo&ctitm,  is  in  a  gtxid  meosuro, 
if  not  totally,  inaensihle."— JTome^  £Z  of  Orit.,  Vol.  i,  p.  222.  "Motives  alone  of  reason  and 
intenst  are  not  suffldent"— A.,  Vol  i,  p.  232,  "To  render  the  comporition  distinct  in  its  psrta, 
udBMUDgontfie  vhole.**— iZh,  ToL  Ii,  p.  331    "  A  and  on  are  named  indefinite  because  tbey 
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denote  some  one  Uung  of  a  kind."— ifinniier'f  Oram^  p.  I.  *'  TJu  is  named  definite,  becMiae  ft 
■pcAati  out  some  particular  tiling." — Jbid.  "So  much  depends  upon  tlie  proper  ocmstruction  ol 
sentencea,  that,  in  every  sort  oT  composition,  we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attention  to  it" — 
Siair'8  WteL,  p.  103.  ''All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speaking,  was  carried  on  t^tbem." — 
Jb^  p.  1 23.  "  The  first  has  on  many  occasions,  a  sublimity  to  whk^  the  latter  never  attains."— 
lb.,  p.  440.  "  When  the  words  iha-efort,  coiuequenHy,  aeeordingly,  and  the  like  are  used  in  con- 
nexion with  other  c(»^unctions,  they  are  odrertn." — Kirliham'a  Oram.,  p.  88.  "  Bude  &ati<BiB 
make  little  or  no  allosioDs  to  the  prodootkma  ol  the  arts."— JiuniesoR'a  RheL,  p.  10.  "  WMe 
two  <^  ha  maids  knelt  on  either  Me  oC  her."— Jfirror,  xi,  307.  "  The  third  personal  proooune 
differ  fhim  each  other  ia  meaning  and  use,  as  followa" — BuBiona,  Lot  Gram.,  p.  66.  "  It  was 
happy  for  the  state,  that  Fabius  oontiQued  in  the  ctHnmand  with  Uinuoius:  the  former's  phl^im 
wna  a  chedt  upon  the  latter's  vivacity." — L.  Murray's  Gram.,  6-ro,  p.  51.  "  If  it  should  be  ob- 
jected that  the  words  muri  and  oag/U,  in  the  preceding  sentences,  are  all  in  the  present  tense." — 
lb.,  pL  108.  "  But  it  will  be  well  iS  you  turn  to  them,  every  now  and  then." — Bueke's  Cleutieal 
Onm^  pL  6.  "  That  every  port  should  have  a  dependence  on,  and  mutually  contribute  to  sap- 
port  each  oUier."— JioOfn's  MtL,  fi,  115.  "  The  phrase,  ■  Good,  my  Lord!  il  not  oonuooo,  and 
W."— iVteAy'f  Oram^  p.  110. 

"That  brotiiw  ihoold  not  TW  with  brotber, 
And  wony  and  devour  each  otiier." — Oowper, 


LBSSOK  XT.— PRONOUNS. 
"  If  I  can  Gontribote  to  year  and  my  oonntty's  ^oiy."— OoUrniM. 

CFomf  iTLK — Not  moper,  beeaun  tba  iinmooa  tmu*  liaa  not  a  elear  and  ragnUr  eroatroeUoa,  adMtad  to  tha 
aatfaor'i  metnln^  Bat,  aeeiM^faic  to  the  QoboikI  Knlo  of  f^laz,  "In  tbe  formatkmof  wntenMS,  too  coudat- 
«M7  And  xUpUooB  of  Ul  the  vorda  aboald  ba  eanfoUj  obaamd :  mod  «  npOar,  d«ar.  and  eomapoodeat  con- 
■trttcdon  ihonld  bo  pTMsmd  thrao^wai"  Tho  aanitoeai  havlag  a  donbtfU  or  doalile  n»riinii|t,  mar  bo 
corroctedln  two  ««)ra,tbM:  "If  1  eaa  eonblbatetooiir  oonDtty'a  gkorj^'—M,  "If  I  aan  ooatribota  to  your 
ffiory  and  that  itfrnj  eoMtrv.'*] 

"  Aa  likewisB  the  several  subjects,  which  have  in  efltot  each  thedr  Teib,"— XotoA'f  Gram., 
p.  1 20.  "  He  is  likewise  required  to  make  examples  liimsclC" — J.  flinfs  Gram.,  p.  3.  "  If  tho 
emphasis  Ije  placed  wrong,  wo  shall  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  whoOy." — Murray's  Gram., 
8vo,  p.  242.  "  If  the  omphaos  be  placed  wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound  tho  meaning  wholly." 
— Blair'a  RheL,  p.  330.  "  It  was  this  that  charactorizcd  tho  great  men  of  antiquity-,  it  ia  this, 
which  must  distinguish  modems  who  would  tread  in  their  stepa" — lb.,  p.  341.  "I  am  a  groat 
enemy  to  implicit  faith,  as  well  the  Fc^ash  as  Preebyterian,  who  in  that  are  much  what  alike." 
—Barday'a  Works,  iii,  280.  "  Will  he  thence  dare  to  say  tiie  aposUe  hckl  another  Christ  tiian  ho 
tliatdiod?"— i&.,iii,414.  *■  What  need  yon  be  anxkns  about  this  event?" — OoBier'a  AnioHinu, 
p.  188.  "  If  a  substantive  can  be  placed  after  tho  vetb,  it  is  activa" — Akx.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  31. 
"  When  we  ace  bad  men  honoured  and  prosperoua  in  tho  world,  it  is  some  discouragement  to  vir- 
tuo." — L.  Murray's  Sey,  8vo,  p.  224.  "  It  ia  a  happiness  to  young  persona,  when  they  are  pre- 
served  from  the  snares  of  tho  world,  as  in  a  garden  enclosed." — lb.,  p.  171.  "  The  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  was  but  another  name  for  prudence  and  economy." — BuHvma,  E.  Gram.,  p.  24. 
"  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  a  man  did  not  shme  at  tbe  oourt  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  but  an- 
other name  for  prudence  and  ecomMny.  Here  which  ouglit  to  l>e  used,  and  not  who." — IVietUe^s 
flmm.,  p.  99 ;  Awfar'^  g  488.  "Betterthus;  Whose  name  was  but  another  word  for  prudnux^ 
ftc."— i&rray's  Oram.,  p.  l6t ;  F^$,  lib ;  IngertoWB,  221 ;  SmUh's,  133 ;  and  othera.  "A  Jk- 
feetive  verb  is  me  that  wants  some  of  its  parts.  They  are  chieSy  the  AianHary  and  Xmpenonal 
verbs." — BuiHona,  E.  Gram.,  p.  31 ;  Oid  I^iona,  32.  "  Some  writers  have  given  oar  moods  a 
much  greater  extent  than  we  have  oadgned  to  them." — Murray's  Oram.,  Svo,  p.  67.  "The  Pei^ 
Bonal  Pronouns  give  information  which  no  other  words  are  capable  of  conveying." — Mcculloch's 
Gram.,  p.  37.  -*  When  the  article  a,  an,  or  iha  precedes  the  participle,  it  also  becomes  a  noun." 
—Merchanes  School  Gratn^  a  93.  "  There  is  a  prefbrenoo  to  be  givm  to  some  <^  tiieee^  whidi 
custom  and  judgment  must  oetermineL" — ibaray's  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  107.  "  iUtar  wtiten  afifact  to 
sub}oin  to  any  word  the  prepoeitkm  with  whicb  it  is  compounded,  ortheideaofwhkihitimpliBas** 
—lb.,  p.  200;  PriesOey'a  Orwn^  161. 

"  Baj,  dosb  thoa  know  Vecti^tis  ?— Who,  the  wretdi 
Wboee  lands  beyond  the  SoUues  laigely  stretch  ?'^Avdlm'«  JTSbt  ttfPan. 

LESSON  v.— YERBa 

"  We  would  naturally  expect,  that  thB  word  depend,  would  require  Jrom  after  it." — Murray's 
Oram.,  8vo,  p.  201.  "  A  dish  wtiidi  they  pretend  to  be  made  of  emerald." — Murray's  Key.  Svo, 
p.  198.  "  For  the  very  nature  of  a  .s^  ntonco  implies  one  proposition  to  be  expressei" — iMotr'* 
Shet.,  p.  106.  "  Without  n  careful  attention  to  the  sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules 
<^  s^Qtax,  to  reifer  it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  tho  sun." — A,  p.  106.  "  Far  any  roles  that  can 
be  given,  on  this  subject,  are  venr  general." — lb.,  p.  125.  "  He  is  in  the  right,  if  eloquence  were 
irtiat  he  conceives  It  to  be," — lb.,  p.  234.  "  There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  man- 
ner."— 76,,  p.  178.  "Yet  that  they  also  agreed  nnd  rosi-mbled  one  another,  in  certain  quali- 
ties."— lb.,  p.  73.  "  But  wnce  he  must  roatore  her,  ho  insists  to  have  another  in  lier  place." 
— lb.,  p.  43 1.  "  But  these  are  iar  from  beii^  so  frequent  or  so  common  as  has  been  apposed."- 
lb.,  p.  449.   "We  are  not  misled  to  assign  a  VTong  place  to  the  pleaaant  or  pauKliil  beHnffi.*'— 
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Karnes,  EL  «/  OriL,  lotiod.,  p.  xriii.  "  Which  are  of  greater  importance  th&tt  is  comrDonly 
thoof^t."— A,  Yd.  ii,  p.  92.  "  Since  these  quaUtiefl  are  both  coarae  and  oomiroD,  lets  fiod  out 
the  mark  of  a  moD  of  pToUty." — Oollier'a  Antonimu,  p.  40.  "  Cioero  did  what  no  nun  bad  ever 
done  before  liim,  draw  ap  a  treatise  of  oonaoIatioD  for  faimself" — Liji  CHeero.  **  Then  there  can 
be  DO  other  Doubt  remain  of  the  Truth." — BrighOand'a  Oram.,  p.  245.  "I  have  obserred  Bcmie 
satirists  use  the  term." — BuUiona't  iVm.  of  K  Gram.,  p.  79.  "  Such  men  are  ready  to  despmd, 
or  oommoQce  enemies." — Wtbster'B  Essays,  p.  63.  "  Common  nouns  express  names  common  to 
many  things." — Jt^«a  School  Gram.,  p.  18.  "To  make  ourselves  bo  licard  by  one  to  whom  we 
addn«8  ourselves." — Stair's  SheL,  p.  328.  "  That,  in  reading  poetry-,  ho  may  be  the  better  able 
to  judge  of  its  correctnesa,  and  reliah  its  beantieB."— ifttmiy'«  Orarru,  p.  262.  "  On  the  atrctch 
to  ooBiprehend,  and  ke^  paoe  with  the  antbca-."— ^ajr'*  BheL.  p.  160.  *'  For  it  ini^t  hara  been 
aold  for  more  than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to  the  poor." — Mark,  xtv,  6.  "  He 
is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  streak  oC  ligfat  behind." — Oshax  :  Kamea,  EL  of  Orit.,  ii, 
262.  "No  part  of  this  iocideDt  ought  to  have  been  represented,  but  reserved  for  a  narrative." — 
Kamss,  EL  of  GriL,  H,  294.  "  The  rulers  and  people  debauching  themselves,  brings  ruin  on  a 
oonnfay." —  Ware's  Gram.,  p.  9.  "  When  Doctor,  Mim,  Master,  ia  pr^xed  to  a  name,  the  bst 
vS  the  two  words  iaoommonly  made  plural;  as,  iho  IhOor  KOtteUms-^^  two  Mias  Hvdaons." — 
AlKcMmrra^aOram^-p.  IOC  "'Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  The  field  blood,  unto  this  day." 
— MatL,  zxvii,  8.  "  To  comprehend  the  situationa  of  other  conntriei^  whidi  perhaps  may  be  neces- 
saiy  for  him  to  explore." — Brown's  Estimate,  ii,  111.  "We  content  onraelves,  now,  with  fever 
conjunctive  particles  than  our  ancestors  did." — HiesOq/'s  Oram.,  p.  139.  "And  who  will  bo 
chiefly  liable  to  make  mistakea  where  others  have  been  mistaken  before  them." — lb.,  p.  ISO.  "  The 
ycioi  of  nature  and  revelation  unites." — WaykmeTs  Moral  Science,  3d  Ed.,  p.  307. 
"  This  adjective  you  see  we  cant  admit, 
Bat  dianged  to  worse,  will  make  it  jost  and  fit," — Tbbitfs  Gram^  p.  C3. 

LESSON  VI.— PARTICIPLES. 
"  Its  application  is  not  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  caprico  of  readers." — Murray's  Gram.,  8vo, 
Vol  i,  p.  246.    "  This  is  the  more  expedient,  fixun  the  work's  being  designed  for  the  benelit  of 

S'ntte  leameiB." — 2b.,  YoL  ii,  p.  161.  ''A  man,  he  tells  us,  ordered  by  bis  will,  to  have  erected 
him  a  statue." — ^air'a  Shet.,  p.  106.  "ilxim  some  likcncES  too  remote,  and  laying  too  &r 
out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought"— /&.,  p.  146.  "  Uuuty  is  a  fiuid  in  the  commendal  world, 
rolling  fjrom  hand  to  'baa!A."—W^)ater'a  Essays,  p.  123.  "  Ho  pays  mudi  attentim  to  learning  and 
nnging  songs." — lb.,  p.  246.  "  I  would  not  be  understood  to  consider  singing  songs  as  criminal" 
— Ibid.  "It  is  a  decided  case  by  tho  Great  Master  of  writing." — Preface  to  Waller,  p.  5.  "  Did 
they  ever  bear  a  testimony  ^lainst  writing  books?" — BaUia  Misc.  Brpository.  "  Exclamations 
are  sometiines  mistaking  fx  intenogations." — HiaL  ef  Priatiiig,  1770.  "Wfak:h  cannot  fidl  prov- 
ing of  serTke." — Smiih'a  Jointer's  Gram.  "  Bewn  into  such  flgurea  as  would  make  them  easily 
and  firmly  incorporated." — ^Beattib:  Murray's  Oram^  i,  126.  "Following  the  rule  and  cxamfuo 
are  practical  inductive  questions." — J.  Flint's  Gram.,  p.  3.  "  I  think  there  will  be  an  advnntsgo 
in  my  having  collected  examples  flxm  modem  writings," — Priesilej/'s  Gram.,  Pref,  p.  xL  ''Uo 
was  eagn  of  recommending  it  to  his  foUow-dtisens." — Hche;  ib.,  p.  160.  "Tho  good  lady  wns 
careM  <^  serving  me  of  every  thii^." — Rid,  "No  revelation  would  have  been  given,  bad  tho 
lig^t  of  nature  been  sufficient  in  such  a  eense^  as  to  render  one  not  wanting  and  uscIcee." — BuU 
ter's  Analogy,  P>  ll^S-  "  Desoiption,  again  is  tho  rainng  in  tho  mind  the  conception  of  an  object 
by  meaoB  it  msaio  aiUtraiy  or  inatitided  nrnbola." — Bbar's  lOtet,  p.  62.  "  DisappcnBting  the 
expectation  of  the  benen^  when  they  k>ok  for  oar  bdng  done."— A.,  p.  326.  "  There  is  a  dis- 
tiiwtion  wbidi,  in  the  nae  of  them,  is  deserring  of  attention." — Mcmnder's  Gram.,  p.  15.  "A 
model  has  hem  contrived,  which  Isnot  very  eipwisive,  and  easily  managed." — Education  Reporter. 
"  The  owqihscy  was  the  more  eadly  discovered,  flxwn  its  being  known  to  many," — Murray's  Eey, 
u,  191,  "That  celebrated  wch^  had  been  nearly  ten  yearn  published,  before  its  importance  was 
at  all  understood." — Sk,  p,  220,  "  The  soiqjtro's  being  ostensibly  gra^>ed  by  a  female  hand,  does 
not  reverse  the  senend  order  aC  Gkvraiiment." — West's  Letters  to  a  Lady,  p.  43.  "  I  have  hesita- 
ted signing  the  Declaration  of  Sentunenta," — L&erator,  x,  16.  "The  prolonging  ci  mm'a  lives 
when  the  world  needed  to  he  pet^dcd,  and  now  shortening  them  when  tliat  necessity  hath  ceased 
to  exist"— Divinity,  p.  T.  "  Before  the  performance  commences,  we  bavo  displayed  tho 
indpid  formalities  of  the  preludve  scene." — Kirkhnin's  Elocution,  p.  23.  "  It  forbade  tho  lending 
of  money,  or  sendii^  goods,  or  in  any  way  embarking  capital  in  transactions  connected  with  t)iat 
fijreign  traflBa" — LoBn  Bbodghaii  :  &  ami  F.  Anti-Slavery  Btporfcr,  Vol.  ii,  p.  218.  "  Even  ftt>- 
stract  ideas  have  sometimes  oonforred  upon  them  tho  same  important  prerogative." — Jamiesm'a 
BheL,  p.  171,  "like  other  terminatkms,  ment  changes  y  into  i,  when  preceded  by  a  consonant." 
'~Walker'a  Bhymiitg  2)10.,  p.  Ihsrniy'a  Cfram.,  p.  24;  Jngersaffa,  11,  "  The  term  prnper  is 
from  being  proper,  that  is^  jMeiitfor  to  the  ifMUvidQal  bettriog  the  name.  The  term  common  is  fhim 
bnng  common  to  eveiy  fn&vidaal  cmnpniaed  in  the  dass." — fimier'a  E  Gram.,  Svo,  1850,  §  139. 

"Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  shown  (Unless  the  men  of  Kent  are  liara) 
EhI  Godwin's  cutlM  overflown,  And  palace-roofs,  and  Btccple^fHrea."— jSwi/^  p.  313. 

LESSON  YIL— ADYERB& 
'*Heipalcetoens7iinnaiidw(ininthei«."---Jfiirr^«<?rmispi220;  Itafs,Ul.  "Thoii{^ 
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■net  laajpuso  act  and  react  upon  each  other  ronliullr."-- JSihr'«  RheL,  p.  120;  Jlurraift  Em- 
eiaca,  133,  •'  Tbougbt  and  expre«ion  act  upon  eaoh  other  mutaally."— See  Murray's  Kty,  ^  281 
"  Tbay  have  odthor  the  leisare  nor  the  means  of  attaining  aoarcol;  an;  knowledge,  except  what 
Bea  witUn  the  contracted  drde  of  thdr  several  pro&osiooa." — Murray's  Gram^  8to,  p.  369. 
"  Before  they  ore  c^ble  of  underataading  but  little,  or  indeed  any  thing  of  manj  othev  brondiea 
of  education." — Obtei/a  Introd.  to  Otoy^  p.  6.  "There  is  not  more  beauty  in  one  of  theon  than  is 
aootlier." — Murray's  Key,  U,  2T5.  Which  appear  not  coostructed  according  to  any  certain  rule." 
— Stair's  RJtet.,  p.  17.  "  The  Tchement  manner  of  ipeakbg  became  not  so  unireaBBL" — R.,  61. 
"  All  lani^uaqes,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  ezpreMicm."— A.,  p.  17.  "The  great  oc- 
casion of  aetting  tai^o  tliia  particular  day." — Attkbburt:  ib.,  p.  294.  "He  ia  moch  more  prom- 
isinff  now  tlian  fonnvirl/." — Mwray'a  Oram^  V(d.  ii,  p.  4.  "lliey  are  placed  a  participle^ 
indopoD  i^'WiU  ou  the  rost  of  the  sentence." — R^  Vol  ii,  p.  21.  "  This  opMnioa  uppean  to  be  not 
w'jll  ooi:HLjQrL>d." — lb..  Vol.  i,  p.  153 ;  lagersotTs,  249.  "  Prednon  in  language  meriti  a  fiiD  ex- 
plication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideaa  are,  perhaps^  not  commonly  formed  about  it.** — 
BUUr'a  Rhei.,  p.  94.  "  In  the  more  sublime  parts  of  poe^,  he  [Pope]  is  not  so  distinguidied." 
—lb.,  p.  403,  "  How  far  the  aotbor  was  altogether  liappy  in  the  ciwice  bia  subject  sw_be 
queaUfmed."— ib^  p.  MO.  "But  here  also  tbne  ia  ft  great  «m  in  the  cnnmoii  practtce.** — wib- 
tier's  Essays,  p.  t.  "  This  Older  ia  tho  very  orderof  the  btunon  mind,  wfaldi  makes  things  we  are 
sensible  o^  a  means  to  come  at  those  that  are  not  so." — fbrmey's  SeOes-LeOres,  Fbrman's  Vernm, 
p.  113.  "Now,  Who  is  not  Discouraged,  and  Fears  Want,  when  he  has  no  money?"— iTwte 
Bight  of  J)/the8,  p.  23.  "  Which  the  Authors  of  this  work,  consider  of  but  Uttle  or  no  use." — 
Wilbur  and  lAvingatori's  Gram.,  p.  6.  "And  here  indeed  the  distincti(»i  between  tiieae  two  classes 
begins  not  to  be  dear." — Blair's  Rhet,  p.  162.  "  But  this  is  a  manner  which  deaervea  not  to  be 
imitated." — A.,  p.  IM.  "  And  in  this  ddpartment  a  pctbou  never  effects  so  little,  as  when  h»  at* 
tempts  too  mudi." — Oampb^s  RheL,  p.  173 ;  Murray's  Gram.,  6vo,  p.  36T.  **  Tbe  verb  that  sig< 
nifies  merely  being,  is  neuter." — Dr.  Ash's  Gram.,  p.  27.  "  I  hope  not  mud)  to  tiro  tlioee  whom 
I  shall  not  happen  to  please." — Rambkr,  Na  1,  "  Who  wero  utterly  unable  to  pronounce  some 
letters,  and  others  very  indistinctly." — Sheridan's  ElocutioTi,  p.  32.  "The  learner  may  point  out 
the  active,  passive,  and  neuter  verbs  in  tlie  following  examples,  and  state  the  reasons  why."— 
Adanui's  €hwn.,p.  27.  "These  words  are  most  always  oonjuncti(«a." — S.  Barretfs  Seoiaed 
Gfram.,  p.  T3. 

"  How  flaeot  noosease  trickles  from  his  toi^uo  1 
How  sweet  tho  periods,  neither  said,  nor  sung  V—DmetaS. 

LESSON  Till.— CONJUNCTIONS. 
"  Who  at  lonst  cither  knew  not,  nor  loved  to  make,  ft  distinctioD." — Dr.  Mmvai^s  HisL  of 
Eurnp.  Lang.,  i,  322.  "  It  ia  childiah  in  the  last  degree,  If  this  Ijecome  the  groand  of  estranged 
aOection." — L.  JHurray's  Key,  ii,  228.  "  When  the  regular  or  the  irregular  verb  ia  to  be  preferred, 
p  107." — Mv/rray's  Index,  Gram.,  ii,  200.  "  Tlio  boolts  were  to  have  been  s(rid,  as  this  day." — 
Priestley's  E.  Oram.,  p.  138.  "  Do,  on  if  you  wi^V—BeavUea  of  SkaJc,  p.  195.  "  If  a  man  had 
a  poeidve  idea  of  infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  ho  could  add  two  infinites  together," — 
Marray's  Gram.,  Svo,  p.  174.  "  None  shall  more  vi-illingly  agree  and  advance  the  same  nor  I." 
— £arl  of  Mortom  :  Robertson's  ScoOand,  ii,  42S.  "  That  it  cannot  be  but  burtM  to  eontmuo  it" 
— Band's  Worics,  i,  192.  "  A.  oonjoaciioD  jnna  words  and  RantraoeB."— ■Bscfs  Gtxtn.,  pp.  4 
and  25.  "  The  oopulativo  omjunctlon  connects  words  and  sentences  together  and  continuee  the 
Ben.%."~— El.  of  Gram.,  p.  42.  "  The  CtH^jnnction  Copulative  serves  to  coDEect  or  oontinne 
a  scQtenca,  by  expressing  an  addition,  a  suj^ueition,  a  cause,  tc" — Murray's  Oram.,  8voy  i,  123. 
"  All  Conitruction  is  either  true  or  apparent ;  or  in  other  Words  just  and  figurative." — Buehaaam's 
Sy.iiax,  p.  130 ;  British  Gram.,  234.  "£ut  tho  divino  cliaracter  is  such  that  none  but  a  divine 
hand  could  draw." — The  Friend,  VoL  v,  p.  72.  " '  Who  ia  so  mad,  that,  oa  inspecting  the  heav- 
ena,  is  inaenaibla  of  »  God  Cicebo  :"— iV,  Gibbons.  "  It  is  now  submitted  to  an  enlightened 
public,  witii  little  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Author,  than  its  general  utility. "»7bim'«  Analysit, 
Stli  Ed.,  pi  6.  "This  will  suffiuiently  cxpliun  the  reason,  that  so  many  provincials  tiave  grown 
(dd  in  the  capital,  without  making  any  diange  in  their  original  dialect" — Sheridan's  Elocution,  p. 
61.  "Of  these  tbey  bad  chiefiy  ^reo  In  general  use,  whldi  were  denominated  aocents,  and  the 
term  used  in  the  plural  number." — lb.,  p.  66.  "  And  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reascms,  that  drama- 
tic representations  have  ever  held  the  Qist  rank  amongst  the  diversions  of  mankind." — lb.,  p.  95. 
"  Wfakdi  is  the  cbirf  reason  that  paUio  reading  ia  in  general  so  disgoatii^." — lb.,  p.  96.  "  At  the 
same  time  that  they  leant  to  read." — lb.,  p.  96.  "  He  ia  always  to  pronounoe  bia  words  exactly 
with  the  same  aooeat  that  he  speaks  them."— 7%l,  pi  9S.  "In  mder  to  know  what  anotber 
knows,  and  in  the  mme  manner  tliat  be  known  it" — A.,  p.  136.  "For  the  same  reaaon  that  it 
is  in  amoe  limited  state  asrigned  to  tho  several  tribes  of  animalu" — At,  p.  146.  "Wen  there 
masteia  to  teach  this,  in  the  same  manner  as  otlter  arts  are  tot^fat" — Jb.,  p.  169. 
"  Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  bis  laws ; 
And  is  himself  that  great  Stdilime  he  draws."— Afw^  oa  OriL,  1.  680, 

LESSON  IX^-PEEPOSmONS. 
"Tba  word  to  has,  scmetime^  the  same  meaiUng  with  also,  Vkewtse,  the  tame." — FtieeBey'a 
OnuL,  pL  13T.   "The  verb  IMS  rektM  not  to  ptenrei  of  the  Jmi^iiiattM^  bat  tofiietennBof 
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tuxj  and  Imagination,  \rfaich  be  was  to  employ  as  ^nooymow." — Slair'a  HheL,  p.  197.  "  It 
never  can  vteir,  deariy  and  diBtinctlr,  abore  one  otijeot  at  a  time."— p.  94.  "  This  flgan 
[Euphemism]  Is  often  the  same  with  the  Periphraaa" — Adam'i  Gram.,  p.  247  ;  Gould's,  2S8. 
"  All  the  between  time  of  youth  and  old  aga" —  Waiker'a  Partida,  p.  83.  ^  When  one  thing  ta 
■aid  to  act  upon,  or  do  something  to  another." — Lowih's  Grtm^  p.  70.  "  Such  a  compocdtion  has 
as  mudi  meaning  in  it,  as  a  momm^has  life." — JmtrmU  of  Lit.  Convention,  p.  81.  '<Tbat 
yoang  men  of  fh»n  fourteen  to  ei^^teen  were  not  the  best  judges." — lb.,  p.  130.  "This  day 
is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  reboke,  and  blaq>hemy." — 2  Kinga,  xix,  3.  "  Blank  verse  has  the 
same  pauses  and  acomts  with  rhyme." — Kaimea,  i3.  of  Oii^  ii,  119.  "In  prosody,  long  syl- 
lables are  distmguiihed  by  Q  and  short  ones  by  what  is  called  breae  f)." — Badce^*  &ram^  p.  83. 
"Sometimes  both  articles  are  left  out,  especially  in  poetiy." — lb.,  p.  26.  "In  the&dlcnring  ex- 
ample, the  proQomi  and  paftidple  are  omitted:  {He  bt^]  '  Conadous  of  his  own  we^t  fuid 
importance,  tlie  aid  of  others  was  not  solicited.' " — Murray'8  Gram  ,  8to,  p.  221.  "  He  was  an 
excellent  person  ;  a  mirror  of  ancient  fiuth  in  early  yooth." — Murray'a  Key,  6vo,  p.  172.  "Tbo 
canying  on  its  sereral  porta  into  execution." — Butkr'a  Analogy,  p.  192.  "  ConcOTd,  is  the  ngree- 
ment  whkdi  one  word  has  over  another,  in  gender,  number,  case,  and  person." — Fblker'a  Gram,, 
p.  3.  "It  might  peibaps  hare  given  me  a  greater  taste  of  its  antfqoities."— Addiboh  :  iVierifey's 
Oram.,  p.  160.  "To  call  of  a  pemm,  and  to  wait  of  him."— iViesfley,  ib.,  p.  161.  "The  great 
difficulty  they  foimd  of  fixing  just  sen^noents." — Huxb  :  t&.,  p.  161.  "  Developing  the  difTermce 
between  the  three." — Jam«a  Bnwrta  first  American  Gram.,  p.  12.  "  When  the  substantive  a'n- 
gnlar  ends  in  tc,  eft  soft,  ah,  aa,  or  9,  we  add  ea  in  the  plural" — Murray'a  Oram.,  p.  40.  "Wo 
shall  present  him  with  a  list  or  specimen  tX  them." — A.,  p.  132.  "  It  is  very  common  to  bear  of 
the  evils  of  pemiciouB  reading,  of  how  it  enervates  the  mind,  or  how  it  depraves  the  principles." 
— DyTiwm^s  I^saya,  p.  1 68.  "  In  this  example,  tho  verb  *  arises'  is  understood  before  '  curiodty' 
and  '  knowled^'  " — Murray'a  Grtaa.,  8vo,  p.  374;  IngeraoW*,  286 ;  Condy'a,  165 ;  and  otbeiB. 
"  The  conneotive  ia  frequentiy  omitted  between  several  words." —  Wikox'a  Gram.,  p.  81.  *'  He 
diaD  expel  them  from  befim  you,  and  drive  them  from  out  of  your  dghV—Jomia,  zxUi,  5. 
"Who  makes  his  sun  shine  and  his  rain  to  deaoraid  upon  the  just  and  the  myast,"—JrAuAie's 
Ledttret,  411. 

LESSON'  X.— MIXED  TBTAVPT.iiiH 

"TtSa  sentence  violates  ttie  rules  of  grammar." — Mwrtty'a  Gram.,  Svo,  ToL  ii,  pp.  19  and  21' 
"  The  words  Own  and  shali  are  again  reduced  to  short  quantities." — lb.,  YoL  i,  p.  246.  "  Have 
the  greater  men  always  been  the  most  popular?  By  no  means." — Cb.  Liebsb:  Lit.  Oonv.,  p. 
64.  "  St:  Paul  positively  stated  that,  '  he  who  loves  one  another  has  fhlfilled  the  law.' " — i^nm- 
heim,  on  Sdntcaiion,  p.  248.  "  If  ore  than  one  organ  is  concerned  in  tho  utterance  of  almost  every 
consonant" — MOuUoeh'a  Grem.,  p.  18.  "  If  the  reader  will  pardon  my  descending  so  low." — 
Oampb^a  Rhtt.,  p.  20.  "  To  adjust  them  so,  as  Aall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicui^  and 
the  grace  of  tho  period." — BUur'a  Bhd.,  p.  118 ;  Jtftrrat/'«  Grmn.,  %vo,  p.  324.  "  This  dasa  ex- 
hibits a  lamentable  want  of  siamHcity  and  inefficiency." — Oardioer'a  Jftwfc  of  Xaturs,  p.  481. 
"Whose  style  Sows  always  Kbe  afimpid  stream,  where  we  seo  to  the  very  bottom." — Blair'a  ISteL 
p.  93.  "  Whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid  stream,  through  which  we  see  to  the  very  bottom."— 
Jfi*n-ay'*  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  293.  "  We  make  use  of  the  oUipds. "•—-/&.,  p.  217.  "  The  ellipsis  of 
the  articio  is  thus  used." — lb.,  p.  217.  "  Sometimes  the  ellipsis  is  improperly  applied  to  nouns  of 
different  numbers :  as,  '  A.  magniflccnt  bouse  and  garden?.' " — lb.,  p.  218.  "  In  some  very  em- 
phatic expreesiona,  tho  cll^xds  should  not  be  used." — Ib^  218.  "  Tho  dlipos  of  tho  adjective  is 
Dsed  m  the  lUtowliv  manner."— A.,  318.  "  ^o  following  is  the  eUlpsia  of  the  pronoun." — 75.. 
218.  "  The  tSEfas  of  tbe  verb  fs  osed  In  the  fidlowlng  instaaoes."— A.,  p.  219.  "  Tbe  elfipsa 
of  tbe  adverb  is  used  in  tho  followinfr  mannor." — A.,  319.  "  The  fbllo^-ing  instances,  thou^ 
short,  contain  mud)  of  the  ellipsis."— 7%.,  220.  "  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any  word^  not ' 
only  will  discourse  be  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but  tho  moaning  often  ambignons." — A., 
242.  See  Sdrfa  Gram.,  p.  172.  "If  no  omj^ais  be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is 
disooors^  rendered  heavy  and  lifbless,  but  the  meaning  left  often  ambiguous." — Star^a  ^uL, 
pi  330;  Mmmtg'a  Eng.  Beader,  p.  zt  "He  regards  his  word,  but  thon  dost  not  regard  it" 
—BalUoit^a  B.  Gram.,  p.  129;  At*  Anaiytical  and  PrcKiical  Oram.,  ■p.  IOC  "He  regards  his 
word,  but  thou  dost  not:  L  e.  dost  not  regard  it" — Murray'a  Gram..  Svo,  jt.  219;  Juicer  and 
Ibx'a,  p.  96 ;  192.    "  I  have  learned  my  task,  but  you  haro  not ;  !.  c,  bare  not  learned." 

— Ib.,  Mir.,  218 ;  Ac.  "  When  tlio  omiauon  of  words  would  obscuro  the  sentence,  weaken  its 
fiwce,  or  be  attended  with  an  improprie^,  they  must  be  expressed. " — Ib.,  p.  217  ;  TFeW*  Gram., 
190.  "  And  therefore  tbe  verb  is  correctiy  put  in  tho  singular  number,  and  rofors  to  the  whole 
separately  and  individually  considered." — Murray's  Gram.,  8\o,  ii,  24  and  190.  "I  nndentood 
him  tbe  best  of  all  who  epf^e  on  the  subject" — Murray'a  Key,  Bvo,  p.  192.  "  I  understood  him 
better  than  any  other  wbo  spoke  on  the  sut:ject"— /Mil  "  The  ron^mees  finmd  on  our  entrance 
into  tbe  paths  of  virtue  and  learning,  grow  smoother  as  wo  advance." — Ib.,  p.  171.   "  Tiio 

*  In  Ui  expUimtlon  of  Elliptit,  Ltndlejr  MomT  eontbuulljr  calti  It  "  th»  cnipals,**  and  speakg  of  It  u  mne- 
IhbiK  that  U  "wed,"— ''frwd*  u«e<if/'— "o»pW«f,''~''»n/(rfn«/  in"  tbo  Mnmplsi;  whicb  exprenlcma,  refer- 
ring, u  they  there  do,  to  the  mere  ai>tenn  of  Mmethlnic,  appear  to  me  ■olediitlcaL  The  notion  tno,  vhleti  tUa 
anttior  and  otbrnhsTe  entertained  of  the  flKuro  Itself,  u  in  many  revpecta  erroneona;  and  nearly  all  their  ex- 
amples for  Ita  UlnMratlon  are  either  qnettlonatde  as  to  Bnoh  an  appUoation,  or  ob^nalr  loanproprialc.  The 
abagnce  of  what  li  madltm  at  uoMtataui,  !•  no  «tlfp<f«,  thoogh  aome  grarv  inaa  bave  not  aiaFcmed  (bU  ob- 
ThNUfket  Tbaniiw  aoledaBia  hen  qnotad  oonewrntng  "  tAe  dWtarfa."  araaUCMnd  in  nuiT  ather  (cranuaars. 
Bm  Ptalfa  X.  Omm., »  Uft :  Omfa,  n ;  jHgarwIf,  UB  t    JT.  Pulmm'a,  UT  i  &  a  BmUk'a,  180 1  WMa,  WL 
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rougbneesefl^"  ACi— ifivray*'  Sej/,  liaut,  p.  8.  "  Nothing  [ffoinoteB  knowledge  more  tiiaa 
application,  and  a  baUt  of  obaervatkm."— Jfiimiv'<  ^«V.  ^^o,  p.  265.  "Virtue  confen  Bopreme 
dSgaity  oa  mao :  and  ahoold  be  bis  ctiief  deeire."— p.  192 ;  and  MerchanCs,  192.  "  The  Sa- 
preme  author  c(  oar  being  has  ao  formed  the  bo\i1  of  man,  that  nothii^  but  himself  can  be  its 
last,  adequate,  and  pn^  hai^ineea." — Addiaon,  ^tecL,  No.  413  ;  Biau'B  RkeL,  p.  213.  "  The 
inhabitaatfl  of  China  lau(^  at  the  plantatiocs  of  oar  Europeans ;  becaose,  they  sny,  any  one  may 
place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  aniibrm  figures." — Ad.,  Sped^  Na  4U ;  Blair's  Bhk.,  p.  222. 
"  The  divine  laws  are  not  rereivUe  \ij  those  fiS  men." — JIvrrajf't  Kev,  U,  161.  "  Id  both  of 
these  examples,  the  relative  and  the  verb  which  mu,  are  undmtood." — Miara^a  QramL,  p.  273; 
Oomiy'a,  162 ;  IngcraoWs,  285.  "  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  though,  for  many  reasons,  they 
cannot  be  called  dialects  of  one  another,  are  nevertbelen  doeely  connected." — Dr.  Jfvrray't  SStL 
of  Ewropetm  Lang.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  fil.  "To  ascertain  and  settle  which,  of  a  irtiite  rose  or  a  red  rose^ 
breathes  the  sweetest  fr^raoce." — J.  Q.  Adams,  OraL,  1631.  "  To  which  ho  can  afibrd  to  d»* 
TOto  mncb  less  of  bis  time  and  labour." — Blair's  B/ui.,  p.  264. 
"  Avoid  extremes ;  and  ehun  iho  bult  of 
Who  still  are  pleu'd  too  little  or  too  matii."—Fope,  on  Orit^  L  384 

LESSOK  XL— BAD  PHBASB8. 

"He  had  as  good  leave  his  vessel  to  the  direction  of  the  winds." — South:  t»  JoK  DieL 
"  Without  good  nature  and  gratitude,  men  had  as  good  Hve  in  a  wilderness  as  in  Bocietv."— 
L'EsrSAiraB :  ib.  "  And  frar  this  reaaou  soch  lines  ahnoat  never  occur  toge&tet.*'— Blair's  ISteL, 
p.  3SS.  "  Hia  being  a  great  man  did  not  make  him  a  happy  man." — Onmbi^s  Treatise,  p.  S88. 
"  Let  that  which  tends  to  the  making  odd  your  love  bo  judged  in  all." — &  Crisp.  "It  is  wor- 
thy tiie  observing,  that  tiiiero  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it  mates  and  masters 
the  fear  of  daatiu"~Bacon's  Essays,  -p.  i.  "  Accent  dignifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  ia  laid,  and 
makes  it  more  distinguished  by  the  car  than  the  rest" — Sheridan^s  Led.,  p.  80 ;  MiaTay's  Gram^ 
Svo,  p.  244.  "  Be  fort)  he  proceeds  to  argue  either  on  ono  side  or  other." — Blair's  BheL,  p.  313. 
"The  clianga  la  general  of  manners  throogfaoot  all  EiutHM.''~i&,  p^  376.  "The  aweetnesa  and 
beauty  of  VhgU's  numbers,  throughout  hia  whole  worin." — Jb.,  -p.  440.  "  The  Frmch  writers  of 
sermooa  study  neatness  and  elegance  in  laying  down  their  heads." — lb.,  p.  13.  "  This  ahnoet 
never  ^lls  to  prove  a  refiigerant  to  paasicm." — A.,  p.  321.  "At  least  their  Others,  brothen^  taiA 
uncles,  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good  citizcna,  diflpcnae  with  tiieir  not  Ending  forth  to  de- 
mand vengeance." — Ooldsmiih's  Greece,  Vol.  i,  p.  191.  "Alleging,  tliat  their  crying  down  the 
dturch  of  Rome,  was  a  joining  hand  with  tho  Tuiks." — Barclay's  Works,  i,  239.  "To  which  ia 
added  tho  Assembly  of  Divines  Catechism." — New-En^and  Primer,  p.  1,  "  Tiiis  treachery  was 
always  present  in  both  their  Noughts." — I>r.  Soberlson.  "Thus  br  both  their  words  wee." 
("Ooamnimt  adhite  v^riusqva  verba.  Plant.")— Walker'a  PartiOea,  p.  126.  "Apaiithmem,  or 
JSnumonition,  Is  the  branching  out  into  Beveral  parts  oT  what  might  be  expressed  in  fewer  word&** 
— Gould's  Oram,  p.  241.  "  Aparithme»8,  or  lilnomcration,  is  when  what  might  be  expressed  in 
a  fow  words,  is  branched  out  into  several  parts." — Adam's  Gram.,  p.  2&1.  "  Which  may  sit  from 
time  to  time  where  you  dwell  or  in  the  neighbouring  Yicimty."~~Tiiylor'3  District  School,  1st  Ed., 
p.  281.  "  Placo  together  a  largo  and  a  small  sized  animal  ii  the  scune  epcdea." — Karnes,  EL  of 
C^iL^  i,  236.  "  The  weight  of  tho  swimming  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the  weight,  of  the  quanti^ 
of  fluid  displaced  by  if'—Pareivaea  Talea,  ii,  218.  "Hie  Somunctive  mood,  hi  all  its  tenses,  is 
nmilar  to  that  oT  the  Opta6jo."—OwiWa  Saxon  Gram.,  p.  2).  "  No  otho-  fedmg  of  obligation 
remains,  except  that  of  fidelity." — Waylaad's  Moral  Science,  let  Kd.,  p.  62.  "Who  asked  him, 
'  What  ooutd  be  the  reason,  that  whole  audiences  should  be  moved  to  tears,  at  the  representation 
of  some  story  on  the  stago.'  " — Sheridan's  Elocution,  p.  175.  "  Art  not  thou  and  you  ashamed 
to  affirm,  thot  the  best  works  of  tho  Spirit  of  Christ  in  bis  sunta  are  as  filthy  rags?" — Barday's 
Works,  i,  174.  "  A  neuter  verb  becomes  active,  when  followed  by  a  noun  of  tho  same  significa- 
tion with  its  own." — Saabonfa  Oram.,  p.  127.  "  But  ho  baa  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  rqieat 
the  article  lhe."—miir'a  RhA,  p.  194.  "  Many  objects  pleaeo  us  as  highly  beautifbl,  which  havo 
almost  no  variety  at  all."— p.  46.  "  Yet  notwithstanding,  they  somcUmcs  follow  tbem." — 
Emmons's  Gram.,  p.  21.  "  For  I  know  of  nothing  more  m^ria]  in  oil  the  whole  Subject,  than 
this  doctrine  of  Mood  and  Tense," — Johnson's  Gram,  Com.,  p.  292.  "It  ia  by  no  means  impoa- 
aible  for  an  errour  to  be  got  rid  of  or  sappresL"— PAtfofojtcoi  Museum,  Vol  i,  p.  642.  "These 
are  thinga  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  growing  age." — Murray's  Key,  Svo,  p.  250.  "ITohad 
bettor  have  omitted  the  word  many." — Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  205.  "  Which  had  better  have  bet  u  sep- 
arated."— p.  225.  "  Figures  and  meti^hors.  tlicrcforo,  should,  on  no  occ»»on  bo  stuck  on 
too  profusely."— Ji.,  p.  144;  Jamieaon's  Rhet.,  160.  "Metaphora,  as  well  as  other  figures,  sliould 
on  no  occasion,  be  stuck  on  too  profbsely." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  338  ;  Rusa^s,  136.  "Some- 
thing like  this  has  been  reproached  to  Tadtua." — Boungbrokb  :  Priesliey's  Gram.,  p.  1G4, 
"  0  thou,  whom  all  mankind  in  vain  withstand, 
Each  of  whose  Uood  must  one  day  stain  thy  hand  1" — Sh^ui^a  Ikm^  Death. 

LESSON  Xn.— TWO  ERROBa* 

"Fronoons  are  sometimoa  made  to  precede  the  thinga  which  thej  T^veaent"— JAtrnqr't 

*  Soaeof  tluMuaapleido,At^tu<,e«ntiln  mwibma  two  uron:  formlatalcM  In  pmutaotlMi,  or  la  Ihs 
flnerMBi(lab,Bni>o(lMi«rackoi»d.  TMa  remart  nay  alio  Iw  ap^leabto  ta  Soma  of  me  oUief  lewoBfc  Ths 
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O^vm^  p.  160.   "Ifoifc  pKpnittoui  oiigba^  denote  the  idntfan  of  pUcf."— XmpAV  Oram., 
p.  65.   ''Tf^Mehlsqii^toloftrior  aiiiiDitle  and  things  witbont  li&'^AObM^  £  Gram., 
24;  iVoct  Lesmtu,  30.    "What  noun  do  thej  descfibe  or  t^tbe  kind?"— -Jn^nf  ScJiooi  Oram^ 

L41.  "  Iron  canntm,  as  well  as  brass,  is  bow  uniTowUy  cast  solid." — Jamieaon'a  Diet.  "Wo 
ve  philosophers,  eminent  and  oonsfMouous,  perhaps,  beyond  anj  nation." — Blair'a  JRkeL,  p.  261. 
"  This  ia  a  question  about  words  iJone,  and  which  common  sense  easily  detennine&"< — lb,,  p. 
320.  "  The  low  [pitch  of  the  Toicej  ia,  when  be  tfiproactm  to  a  whisper." — lb.,  p.  328. 
"  Which,  08  to  the  eBkxit,  ia  just  the  same  with  vmag  no  such  distiuctifHis  at  all" — lb.,  p.  33. 
"Theae  two  systems,  t^erelbre^  differ  in  reality  very  Kttie  rrom  one  another." — ib.,  p.  23.  "  It 
were  needless  to  eive  many  instances,  as  they  occur  so  often." — lb.,  p.  109.  "Then  are  many 
oooaraons  when  this  is  neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper." — lb.,  p.  311.  "  Dramatic  poetry 
divides  itself  into  tlio  two  forma,  of  comedy  or  tragedy." — lb.,  p.  462.  "No  man  ever  rhymed 
truer  and  evencr  than  he." — iVe/  to  Wailer,  p.  6.  "The  Doctor  did  not  reap  a  profit  from  his 
poetical  labours  equal  to  those  of  his  prose." — Johnam's  L^fe  of  Odtdamilik.  "  We  will  follow 
that  which  we  found  our  fiithets  practice." — jSoIe's  £bron,  ^  28.  "  And  I  would  deeply  regret 
having  publislied  tlicm."- — Ir^fanl  School  Oram.,  p.  vii.  "  fVores  exhibit  ideas  in  a  manner  more 
vivid  and  impressive,  than  could  be  done  by  pliub  langnage." — Eirkkam'a  Oram.,  p.  222.  "  Tba 
allegory  is  finely  drawn,  only  tfae  beads  Tarious."— i^cet,  No.  540.  "  I  diould  not  have  tbou^t 
it  wortiiy  a  place  here." — CromMe^a  TVoUfM,  p.  219.  "  In  this  s^Ie,  Taritus  excels  all  writers, 
ancient  and  modem." — Kamea,  £3.  of  Orit.,  U,  261.  "  Ko  author,  ancient  or  modem,  poesesEes 
the  art  of  dialogue  equal  to  Shakq>earo."— ii,  294.  "The  names  of  every  thing  wo  hear, 
see,  smell,  taste^  and  feel,  are  nouns." — In/ant  &A«>i  Oram.,  p.  16.  "  What  number  are  these 
boys?  these  pictures?  Ac." — lb.,  p.  23.  "This  sentence  ia  l^ty,  eomcwliat  in  the  same  man- 
ner  with  the  last" — Btatr'a  Bhet.,  p.  230.  "Besides  peisfncoKy,  he  pursues  pn^nie^,  puri^, 
and  preoisioD,  In  his  language;  wbidi  flmna  one  degree,  and  no  mconsfdo^le  one,  of  bcan^."— • 
A.,  p.  181.  "Ifaoy  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  scnso  too  loose  and 
vague;  nme  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sublime." — lb.,  p.  36.  "Hence,  no  word  in  the  language 
is  used  in  a  more  vagne  signiflcation  than  beauty." — lb.,  p.  45.  "  But,  still,  he  made  use  only 
of  geucrnl  terms  in  speech." — lb,,  p.  T3.  "  These  give  lift,  body,  and  colouring  to  the  rcdtal  of 
fitcts,  and  enable  us  to  behold  them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes." — lb.,  p.  360. 
"  Which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  etiU  more  extravagant  height  tlian  it  had  risen  in  fact." — 
lb.,  p.  374.  "  We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  Uian  tho  andents."— A.,  p.  361. 
""niis  appears  indeed  to  form  tho  dtarBCtcristicsl  diCTercnce  between  the  ancient  poets,  oratorB^ 
and  historians,  compared  wifli  tho  modem." — lb.,  p.  350.  "  To  violate  this  rale,  as  Is  too  often 
done  by  tho  English,  shews  great  incoTTCctness." — lb.,  p.  463.  "It  is  impossible,  by  means  of 
any  study  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced." — lb.,  p.  336.  "  Besides  its  giving  tho 
speaker  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent" — J%.,  p.  328. 
"  And,  on  occasions  where  a  hgbt  or  ludicrous  anecdote  is  proper  to  bo  recorded,  it  is  generally 
better  to  throw  it  into  a  noto^  than  to  hazard  beotaning  too  bmiliar." — lb.,  p.  369.  "  Ilic  great 
badness  (tf  ths  Ufe  is  to  prqiar^  and  qmili^  us,  for  the  etijcrrinont  of  a  better." — Murray't 
Oram.,  8vo,  p.  378.  "In  Bome  dictionaries,  accordingly,  it  was  onltted;  and  in  othcTS  stig- 
matized as  a  barbarism." — Orombi^a  IWotis^  p.  322.  "You  cannot  see,  or  think  o^  a  things 
unless  it  be  a  noua" — Madt^a  Gram.,  p.  6S.  "Tho  fleet  are  all  arrived  and  moored  In  aafe^." — 
Miaray'a  Key,  ii,  185. 

LESSON  XriL— TWO  EERORS. 
"They  have  each  their  distinct  and  exactly-limited  relation  to  gravity." — ITatkr's  Attronomy, 
p.  219.  "But  in  cases  which  would  give  too  much  of  the  hissing  sound,  the  omission  takes  plaos 
even  in  prose." — Murray'a  Gram.,  8v(^  p.  176.  "  After  o  it  [the  u]  is  stKUetimes  not  sounded  at 
oQ;  sometimes  like  a  dugle  u."— £oifftt'«  Gram.,  p.  S.  "It  is  sitnatkn  chiefly  which  decides  ef 
the  fortunes  and  characters  of  men." — HcntB:  Prieslky^a  Gram,,  p.  ISO.  "It  is  sftnation  chiefly 
which  deddes  the  fortune  (or,  concerning  the  fortune)  and  characters  of  men." — Mvmay'e  Gram., 
8vo,  p.  201.  "  The  vice  of  covetousness  is  what  enters  deeper  into  the  soul  than  any  other." — 
Jh.,  p.  167;  IngeraoWa,  193;  FiaWa,  103;  CompbeiCa  Rhei.,  205.  "Covetousness,  of  all  vices, 
enters  the  deepest  into  tho  souL" — Mwray,  167 ;  and  others.  "  Covetousness  is  what  of  all  vicea 
ontera  the  deepest  into  the  soul." — Cam^eSa  RheL,  p.  205.  "Tho  vice  of  covetousness  is  what 
enters  deepest  into  the  soul  of  any  other."— Oiiardi'aR,  Ko.  10.  "  Would  primarily  denotes  in- 
dinaticMi  of  will ;  and  ahould,  oblif^tion ;  but  they  both  vary  thoir  import,  and  are  often  used  to 
e^veas ample, event "—XovA'f  Oram.,  p.  43;  Murray's,  89;  fSak^a,  78;  &reenfea/V,  27.  "But 
they  both  vary  thdr  import,  and  are  often  used  to  express  simplo  events." — Comty^a  Gram.,  p. 
SO;  fngersdfs,  13".  "  But  they  vary  their  import,  and  are  often  used  to  express  simple  event." 
— Abel  lUrWa  Gram,,  p.  42.  "  A  double  conjunctive,  in  two  correspondent  clauses  ol  a  sentence^ 
is  sometimes  mode  use  of;  as,  *Bad  he  done  this,  he  had  escaped.' " — Murra^s  Gram.,  Svo,  p. 
213;  IngersoWa,  269.  ''The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  imagin- 
ation, or  of  sense." — Murray' a  Key,  Svo,  p.  191.  "Claudian,  in  aflvgment  upon  the  warsof  the 
^anta,  has  contrived  to  render  tliis  idea    their  throwing  the  mountatos,  which  is  in  itself  so  grand, 

mder  nuj  Itkevtae  pomlTe,  tlwt  where  tve,  three,  or  more  Improprieties  occur  In  one  Motance,  aome  one  or 
mora  of  them  mtij  happen  to  be  niah,  u  he  oui.  If  he  ehooK,  oorreet  by  eome  rule  or  nolo  belonglTiR  to  a  pre- 
vkma  chapter.  OrMt  labonr  haa  been  beetored  on  the  adeoUon  and  ammgMDetit  of  tlieae  nntacttal  exerdaea  ( 
battoKlTAto  M  mat  a  varletv  of  Uterary  bnlta,  a  diatribatlon  parfeeUrdiatinct,  andpeffeeUir  adaptod  to  all 
tfcaheadi  awnand  la  Uria  dlgat.  fa  »  wrft  not  only  of  great  tobonr.  hot  yt  great  dUtoO^.  Ihaveeomssa 
■sartottssatvepiABlBof  pariiMHoatotlMsmii|(msnt,asXirsnssn^^  Bbowk 
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harlogqu?,  and  ridiculous." — Bbar's  SJuL,  p.  43.  "Tu  which  not  only  no  other  writings  are  to 
be  pref-rrod,  but  even  in  divers  respects  not  comparable." — Barclay's  Works,  i,  B3,  "  To  diatio- 
gmsh  them  in  the  understanding,  and  treat  of  their  several  naturcft,  in  the  same  cool  manner  as 
we  do  with  regard  to  other  ideas." — Sheridan's  Eloeiiiion,  p.  137.  "  For  it  has  nothing  to  do  widi 
parsing  or  aoalyzing  language." — Kniiham'a  Ofxtm.,  p.  IS.  Or:  "  For  it  hsa  oothing  to  do  with 
paming;  or  ana^ang,  la^^g&" — Itl.^  SaeoiidEMt^  p.  16.  "Kcitlicr  was  that  Iimgnage  [the 
Latin]  ovor  so  vulgcv  in  Britun."— Swin:  see  fair's  Bhet.,  p;  228.  "vVll  that  I  propose  b  to 
^ve  aomo  openings  into  the  pleasures  of  taste." — lb.,  p.  28.  "  But  it  would  liaro  been  bettv 
omitted  in  the  following  sentences." — Murray's  Oram.,  8vo,  p.  2L0.  "But  I  think  it  bod  better 
be  o:nitted  in  the  following  Bontenco." — FiiesUey's  Oram.,  p.  162.  "  Thoy  appear,  ia  this  case, 
like  excresconces  jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  had  better  have  been  wanted." — Blair's  RhH., 
p.  326,  "  And  therefore,  the  fable  of  tho  Harpies,  ia  the  third  Ixxik  of  the  ^ncid,  and  the  alle- 
gory of  Sin  and  Dsath,  in  the  SMiond  book  of  Paiadiso  Lost,  bad  been  better  omitted  in  these 
celebrated  poems." — lb,,  p.  430,  "  Ellipos  is  an  el^wt  SaKireBBkm  (or  the  leaving  out)  of  a 
Word,  or  WordsinaSontoncM."— A-tMA  fifrwn.,  p.234;  AicAanm'^  p^  131.  "Theartkdeaor 
on  had  better  be  omitted  in  thisconstnictioD.'' — JEUair't  (Tnini.,  p.  67.  "  Now  BOppose  the  articles 
bad  not  been  loft  out  in  thesa  passages." — Btidce's  Oram.,  p.  27.  "  To  give  separate  names  to 
every  one  of  those  trees,  would  havo  been  an  atdlen  and  imiwacticable  undertaking." — Blair's 
Bhet.,  p.  72.  "Ei,  in  gonoral,  souada  tho  same  as  long  and  slender  a." — Mama's  Oram.,  p.  12. 
"  When  a  coi^unctioa  ia  usad  apparently  redundant  it  ia  called  Polysyndeton." — Adam's  Gram^ 
p.  236 ;  OavSds,  229.  "  Each,  every,  either,  netihtir,  dentrto  the  persons  or  things  whtcb  make  op 
a  number,  as  taken  separately  or  distribotiTeh'."— JTCbOxA's  Oram.,  p.  31.  "The  PriiKual 
Smtaoce  must  bo  expressed  1^  verbs  in  the  Indiostive,  Imperatiro,  or  PotenUol  ICodes." — C^an^s 
Praet.  Oram.,  p.  133.  "Hence  ho  is  diSViae,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing." — Blair's 
Shft.,  p.  246.  '*  AU  manner  of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  comparisons." — lb.,  p.  164 ;  Jamie- 
ton's  Rhet,  161.  "  The  preaont  or  imperfect  partid[Me  denotes  actkm  or  htHag  continued,  bat  not 
perfected."— JTtrAAam's  Gram.,  p.  78.  "What  are vertw?  Those  words  wiiich  ezpnss  what 
tho  nouns  do  " — Fbale's  Tnts  Eng.  Oram.,  p.  29. 

"  Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 
Nature's  cliicf  masterpiece  is  writing  well." — J.  Sheffield,  JHiks  of  Biick. 

"  Such  waa  that  mmo  whoso  rules  nnd  practico  tell 
Nature's  diiof  mastoriHoco  ia  writing  well" — Pcpe,  on  Oriiieism, 

LESSOK  XIV.— THREE  ERROBa 

"  In  some  words  the  metaphorical  sense  has  justled  out  the  original  sense  alt(^;ether,  so  that  in 
respect  of  it  th^  are  become  obsolete." — Oampb^s  BheL,  p.  323.  "  Sure  never  any  mortal  was 
so  overwhelmed  with  grief  as  I  am  at  this  present." — Sheridan's  t3oaition,  p.  138.  "  All  lan- 
guages (UEfer  flom  each  other  In  their  mode  of  Infle^n." — BvmoM,  K  Oram.,  Pre£,  p.  v. 
"XouRS  and  wbs  are  the  only  indlapenaablo  parts  of  speech — tho  one  to  expr^  the  subjeci 
spoken  of,  and  tiie  other  the  predicate  <»■  what  ia  affirmed  of  iL" — SfCvSoch's  Oram.,  p.  30. 
'*  The  words  in  italics  of  the  three  latter  examples,  perform  tlie  office  of  substantives." — L.  Murray's 
Oram.,  8vo,  p.  66.  "Such  a  structure  of  a  sentouco  is  always  the  mark  of  careless  writing."— 
Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  23L  "  Nothing  is  frequently  man  hortful  to  the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  p^iod, 
than  auperfluons  dngf^na  words  at  ths  oondnsion." — Jb^  p,  205.  "  When  its  substantive  is  not 
Joined  to  it,  but  rel&rrea  to,  or  understood." — Lowlh'a  Qmm.,  p.  24.  "Tet  they  havo  always 
eome  BUbstandve  belonjpng  to  them,  either  referred  to,  or  understood." — A,  24.  "Because  they 
de&DO  and  limit  the  extent  of  the  common  name,  or  general  term,  to  which  thoy  «thcr  refer,  at 
are  joined" — lb.,  24.  "  Every  now  object  surprises,  tcrriflca,  and  makes  a  strong  impressiou  on 
thoir  mind." — Blair's  BheL,  p.  136.  "His  aj^ment  reqmred  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded, 
in  order  to  mako  it  be  distinctly  ^prehesded,  and  to  give  itita  due  force," — lb.,  p.  230.  "  Parti- 
ciploa  which  are  derived  from  active  verbs,  will  govern  tho  objectivo  case,  tho  same  as  tho  verbs 
from  which  tliey  are  derived " — Emmons's  Gram^  p.  61.  *'  Where,  contouy  to  the  rulo,  the 
nominative  /  preoedes,  luid  the  objective  caso  whom  follows  the  verit," — Murray's  Oreeok,  Svo,  p. 
161.  "  The  same  oonj unction  governing  both  tho  indicative  and  the  sutijaiictive  moods,  in  the 
same  sentence,  and  in  the  same  circumAancex,  seeiDs  to  be  a  great  impn^ricty p.  207 ; 
Sniih'a  New  Oram.,  ltd :  see  Loath's  Grmn.,  p.  105 ;  Fl^s,  128 ;  and  Insersolts,  266.  "  A  nice 
discernment,  and  aocurate  attention  to  the  best  usage,  are  neoessary  to  direct  us,  on  these  occs* 
mona." — Murray's  Oram.,  8vo,  p.  170.  "The  Greeks  and  Boroana,  the  former  especially,  were, 
Id  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we;  th^  genius  was  more  turned  to  delist  in  tho 
melody  of  vpoatii."— Blair's  I&et.,  p.  128.  "When  the  sense  admits  it,  tiie  soon^  a  circum- 
stance is  mtroduoed,  the  better,  that  the  more  important  and  Ngniflcant  words  mav  possess  the 
last  place,  quite  dhencumbered."— Jfarroy's  Oram.,  8vo,  i,  p.  809;  Parker  and  fMs,  Part  IIT, 
p.  88.  "  When  the  sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  aro  deepetcbed,  gmerally  speaking,  the  bet- 
ter; that  the  more  important  and  sigidflcaot  words  may  possess  the  last  place,  quite  4isencum- 
bered."— ^loir's  RheL,  p.  118.  See  also  Jamieaon's  RheL,  p.  101.  "Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  tlM 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues." — Bk^'a  JPket,  p.  74.  "A  train  erf"  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same 
maimer,  and  witii  the  same  number  of  members,  should  never  be  allowed  to  nicceed  one  another." 
— p.  102;  Murray'a  Oram,,  8vo,  Vol.  i,  p.  306;  Parker  and  Fox's  Gram,  Part  HI,  p.  S6. 
*I  iffoceed  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  obsorved  in  the  conduct  c£  mct«phora,  and  which  are 
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touch  the  same  fin'  tn^  ai  every  kind."— £Ia^«  Wi^,  pk  143.  "  By  a  proper  chaico  of  words, 
ve  may  produce  a  resemblatice  of  other  aomida  which  we  mean  to  OMciiba" — lb.,  p.  129; 
Moray's  Oram.,  8ro,  Vol  i,  p.  331.  "The  diaguise  oan  dmoet  never  be  ao  perfect,  but  it  is  dis- 
cover(.'d."~i!feur'«  IdieL,  p.  269.  "The  aense  admits  of  no  other  pause  thaa  the  eecond 
syllable  '  Bit,'  whioli  therefbre  most  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading." — lb.,  p.  333.  "iiTot 
tli^t  I  believe  Xurtli  America  to  be  peopled  bo  late  aa  the  twelfth  centuty,  the  period  of  Uadoo's 
migra^D." — Websler'a  Esaaiyt,  p.  212.  "Money  ai^  commodities  wU  always  flow  to  that 
ooimtry,  where  tliey  are  most  wanted  and  wil  oomaiaod  the  moot  ixofiL" — R.,  p.  308.  "  That 
It  contains  no  visible  moike^  of  articlea,  which  are  the  most  important  of  all  oth^  to  a  jnst  de* 
iircry." — Sheridon't  Elocution,  p.  13.  "  And  of  virtue,  from  its  beaufy,  we  call  it  a  ftfr  and 
fiivourito  moiii," '-Mack's  Gram,,  p.  66.  "  Tho  definite  article  may  agree  with  nouns  in  the  rin* 
golar  and  ploial  number."— .Ai^nt  School  Gram,,  p.  130. 


(1.)  "  A  oomponnd  word  is  included  under  tho  head  of  derivative  words." — Merai/'a  Oravn., 
8vo^  p.  23.  (2.)  "An  Apostrophe,  marked  thus  '  is  used  to  abbreviate  or  shorten  a  word.  Its 
chief  US3  is  to  show  tlio  genitive  case  of  nouns." — lb.,  p.  281.*  (3.)  "A  Hyphen,  marked  thna- 
(3  employed  in  connecting  compounded  words.  It  is  also  u.sed  when  a  word  is  divided." — lb.,  p. 
282.  (4.)  "  The  Acute  Accent,  marked  thus  ' :  as,  '  Fancy.^  The  Grave  thus  '  as,  '  Favour'  " 
— lb.,  p.  282.  (5.)  "  The  strees  is  laid  on  long  and  short  ayll^lea  indiscriminately.  In  order  to 
distinguish  tiie  one  from  the  other,  some  writers  of  dictixniaries  have  placed  Uie  grave  on  the 
former,  and  the  acote  on  the  latter." — lb.,  262.  (6.)  "A  Dii^resis,  thus  mailced",  consists  of 
two  pohits  placed  over  one  of  the  two  vowels  that  would  otherwise  make  a  diphthong,  and  parts 
them  mto  syllables." — lb.,  282.  (7.)  "  A  Section  marked  thus  §,  is  the  division  of  a  discourse,  or 
chapter,  into  loss  parts  or  portions." — lb.,  262.  (8.)  "  A  Paragr^h  ^  denotes  tlio  beginning  ofa 
new  subject,  or  a  sentence  not  connected  with  tho  foregoing.  This  character  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  Now  Testamenta"— 282.  (9.)  "  A  Quotation  "  ".  Two  inverted 
commas  are  generally  placed  at  fiio  beginning  of  a  phrase  or  a  passage,  which  is  qooted  or  tran- 
scribed from  the  speaker  or  author  in  his  own  words;  and  two  ocnnmas  in  their  direct  poeiticm, 
are  placod  at  the  oondudon." — lb.,  282.  (10.)  *'  A  Brace  is  used  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  trip- 
lot  or  three  line^  whioh  have  the  stune  rhyme.  Braces  are  also  used  to  connect  a  number  of 
words  with  one  common  term,  and  are  introduced  to  t»«vent  a  repetition  in  writing  or  printing." 
— lb.,  p.  283.  (11.)  "Two  or  three  asterisks  generally  denoto  tho  omission  of  some  letters  in  a 
word,  or  of  some  bcdd  or  indelicate  expression,  or  some  defect  in  the  manuscript" — lb.,  283. 

(12.)  "An  EUipds  is  also  used,  when  some  letters  in  a  word,  or  some  words  in  .t  verse,  are 

omitted."— ifr.,  283.  (13.)  "  An  Obelisk,  which  is  ma^od  thus  f,  and  Parallels  thus  L  together 
with  tho  Icttora  of  the  Alphabet,  and  figures,  are  used  as  refbcnocs  to  the  margin,  or  bottom  df 
the  page." — lb.,  283.  ^14.)  "  A  noto  of  intcrrc^tion  ahoold  not  be  employed,  in  coses  where  it 
is  ouly  said  a  question  has  been  asked,  and  where  the  words  are  not  used  as  a  question.  "The 
Cyprians  asked  me  why  I  wept' " — B.,  p.  219;  Comly,  163;  IngersoS,  291;  ^sk,  167;  Hint, 
113.  (15.)  "A  punt  of  interrogation  is  improper  after  sentences  which  are  not  questions,  but 
only  expressions  of  admiration,  or  of  some  other  emotion." — Same  authors  and  places.  (16.)  "The 
parenthesis  inclosea  in  the  body  of  a  sentence  a  m(»nber  inserted  into  it,  wltich  is  neither  necessary 
to  the  aenso,  nor  bX  aU  aflbota  the  ccKistruc^on." — Lau^'a  Oram.,  p.  124.  (17.)  "  ^ple  mem- 
bers connoctod  by  relatives,  and  comparatives,  ore  Ibr  the  most  part  distinguished  by  a  comma."f 
— /b.,  p.  121.  (18.)  '*  Simple  members  of  Bcntences  ctnmected  by  comparatives,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  distii^riiished  b7  a  oomma." — L.  Murray'a  Oram.,  p.  272;  Aldm's,  146;  Ingersotts,  284, 
See  the  same  words  without  the  last  two  ccKnmas,  in  Comly's  Gram.,  p.  149;  Alger's,  79; 
Mercbanfs  Murray,  143 : — and  this  f^^n,  with  a  differeid  sense,  made  by  a  comma  befbre  '^con- 
nected," in  Smith's  New  Gram.,  190;  Abd  Flint's,  102.  (19.)  "Simple  members  of  sentences 
connected  by  comparativeB,  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  the  comma." — Russelfs  GramL, 
p.  116.  (20.)  "Simple  members  of  Bontencoa,  connected  by  comparatives,  sliould  gennally  be 
distinguished  by  a  comma." — MarchanCs  School  Oroan.,  p.  150.  (21.)  "  Simple  members  of  sm- 
tences  connected  by  than  or  so,  or  that  express  ccmtntst  or  comparison,  should,  generally,  be 
divided  by  a  comma."— Jowfon's  Oram.,  p.  1B6.  (22.)  "Simple  members  of  sentences,  con- 
nected by  comparatives,  if  they  be  long,  are  separated  by  a  comma." — Qioper's  New  Oram.,  p. 
195.  See  the  same  without  the  first  comma,  in  Oooper's  Murray,  p.  163,  (23.)  "Simple  mem- 
bers of  sentences  connected  by  comparatives,  and  phrases  placed  in  oppoation  tc^  or  in  contrast 
witii,  each  othor,  are  separated  by  commas." — BuOions,  p.  163;  HUey,  113.   (24)  "On  whidi 

•  !■>  Mnrrty'i  rtrth  ctianter  of  Pti'iwtnttbwi.  from  irhioh  thta  ex«mp1«,  and  eleven  «tlwn  tliat  foDinr  it,  an 
takeit,  them  U  •etrccl  j  a  Mnde  MntotiM  that  Antm  not  coQbiln  many  mors ;  and  vet  Uie  wbele  U  Ulerallr  eu)led 
la  TmrarrnVs  Qrammar,  p.  !9S;  In  Pidtit,  p.  ISO;  in  AM  FHnCt,  116:  and  pratMbly  In  w>ine  othera.  I  nave 
not  alwa^  been  earefal  ta  anl^oln  the  ?raat  nnmlMr  of  r«fermoes  which  miRtit  be  firren  tor  Uaadan  MlMted 
from  thla  hackneyed  Uteratare  of  thn  Kh'mtii,    Tfr  enrrecttona.  or  imprevementa,  aee  the  Key. 

t  Thla  example,  or  L.  Hnrrar'a  nilserahle  modlflnatto:)  of  it,  traced  through  tba  fnmnuirB  of  AMen,  Alger. 
BalUnna,  Comly,  Cooper,  FUnl.  Hllnj.  Insormll.  Jaiidon.  Merchant.  BoaaPll.  Smith,  and  othera,  vDI  be  foood 
to  have  a  doseo  dlllerent  forma^aU  ot  them  no  leea  tuvifij  than  the  origliwV— all  of  thm  otocnre.  nntrne,  in- 
eonalatent,  an4  almoat  laeorrliilble.  It  b  plain,  that  "a  oomma,"  or  ons  oomma,  cannot  dirlde  more  tbaa 
"simple  membera:"  and  thew,  anrelv.  cannot  be  connected  by  more  than  ena  Ttlortra.  or  more  Ifaanoa* 
*•  eoiLparatlve  i"  If  it  be  allowable  to  call  than,  m,nTm,liT  thia  queatloiwUo  tmne.  Of  tba  noltitndo  of  enrora 
lata  vUdi  theoe  preteadad  eritlas  have  BO  bUadly  lUlen,  I  riian  ban  maee  and  timo  to  pdnt  ont  e^awrff 
tmaapmt:  tUstext,toojDaar<BVVlMt*kaDasapnttr<U'"HBpla«tUraalKduS^ 
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ever  worJ  wo  lay  ttie  emphsaia,  w'notbLT  on  tbo  flrst,  Bocond,  third,  or  fimrth,  H  Btiikes  out  a  Ait- 
fbKOt  sense." — Jfurray'j  Gram.,  Svo,  p.  '243.  (^5.)  "Ta  iarorm  those  wlio  do  not  understand 
sea  phrasi'S,  tliat,  '  Wo  tackod  to  tho  larbuiird,  and  Btood  oif  to  sea,'  would  be  expreasin^  oar- 
selves  very  obscurely." — lb.,  p.  296;  atui  Uiky't  Gram.,  p.  151.  (2G.)  "Of  dissjlkblt-s,  which 
are  at  once  nouns  and  verbs,  the  vert)  Um  commooly  the  accent  on  the  latter,  and  the  noun,  on 
the  fbrmor  syllable." — Murray,  ib.,  p.  iZl.  (27.)  "  And  this  gives  our  lan^^age  a  superior  ad- 
vantagQ  to  moat  others,  in  the  poetical  and  rhotoikal  atyle." — Id.,  ib.,  p.  38 ;  IngeraoU,  21 ;  Fitk, 
67.  (28.)  "  And  thia  gives  the  lingllsli  an  advantage  above  most  other  languages  in  the  poetical 
and  rhetcnioal  a^le.'*— /xwA'*  Gran ,  p.  19.  (29.)  "  The  second  and  third  scholar  may  reorl  the 
Bame  lentence;  and  as  many,  oa  it  is  necessary  to  learn  it  peifectlj  to  the  whole." — Osbonit 

(30.)   Bliss  is  tiio  namo  in  subject  as  a  king, 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  ieSead."~BtiBioiu,  E.  Gram.,  118. 

LESSON  XTL— MANY  EKEORS. 
"  The  Japanese,  the  Tosquinese,  and  the  Coneans,  speak  different  languages  fhun  one  another, 
aod  from  the  inhaMtanta  of  Oliina,  but  use,  with  these  last  people^  tho  same  written  characters ;  a 
pnic^tbat  the  Cbiocse  cbaractOB  are  like  hieroglyphica,  indepradent  of  language." — Jamiemm'a 
SheLf  p.  18.  "The  Japanese,  tbs  Tonquinese,  and  the  GorcBona,  who  speak  diSerent  languages 
from  one  anotlier,  and  from  the  inliabitaata  of  China,  use,  however,  tlie  some  written  cbaractera 
with  them ;  and  by  this  means  correspond  intelligibly  yriih  each  othw  in  writing,  though  ignorant 
of  tho  language  epokeu  in  their  several  countries;  a  plain  proot|"  to. — Sair'a  HhfL,  p.  €7.  "Tho 
curved  line  is  made  square  instead  of  round,  for  tho  reason  beforemcntaoned." — Knight,  on  the 
Grttk  AfpficM,  p.  6.  "  Every  one  Aould  content  himself  with  the  use  of  those  tones  only  that 
he  is  habituated  to  in  q>eech,  and  to  give  none  other  to  empha^  but  what  he  would  do  to  tho 
same  words  in  diaooorsix  Thus  whatever  ho  utters  will  bo  dene  wiUi  eos^  and  appear  natural." 
— Sheridaxit  SSoattim,  p.  103.  "  Stops,  or  paosea,  are  a  total  oeasotioD  of  sound  during  a  per- 
ceptible, and  in  numerous  oompositions,  a  measurable  Rpace  of  time." — Ib.,  p.  104  "  Pauses  or 
rests,  in  qieiddng  and  reading,  aro  a  tobd  ccflSMion  of  the  voice  during  a  perceptible,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  moasun5)le  Rpaoo  of  time." — Jlvrray't  Gram,,  p.  248 ;  EngUah  Header,  p.  13 ;  Goidsbttry't 
Or.,  76;  Kirkham'a,  208;  liUon'g,  133;  etaL  "Xouna  which  express  a  small  one  of  the  kind 
are  called  DiminiUive  Aitiiu ;  as,  lambkin,  billodc,  satchel,  gosUng;  from  lamb,  hill,  sack,  goose." 
— Bunions,  E.  Gram^_  1837,  p.  9.  "  What  is  the  caoae  that  nooaense  so  often  escapes  bdng  de< 
tected,  both  by  the  writer  mdby  tho  reader  7" —  OasmtpbdSa  RheL,  p.  xi,  aod  380.  "  Aji  Inteijection 
is  a  word  used  to  express  sudden  emotion.  They  are  so  callod,  because  they  are  generally  thrown 
in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence  without  r^jrence  to  the  structure  of  tiie  other  parts  of  it" — 
IPCuUoMa  Oram.,  p.  36.  "  Ought  duty  bound)  oughieat,  (mghtedO,  are  it's  only  inSectiona." 
— MackiTaoah^a  Oram.,  p.  166.  "  But  the  arrangment,  government,  agreement,  and  dependence 
of  one  word  upon  another,  are  referred  to  our  reason." — OebonCa  Kvy,  Prtf.,  p.  3.  "Jftiaaper^ 
sonat  pronooD,  flrst  person  aingular,  and  the  accusative  case." — Gvy'a  Gram.,  p.  20.  "  Hie 
aubetaotive  self  is  added  to  a  prcnoon;  as,  herself  himsoIC  Ac.;  and  when  thus  united,  is  called 
a  TBciivocal  pronoun." — Ib.,  pi  18.  "  One  canoot  avoid  thinking  that  our  onthw  had  done  better 
to  have  begun  the  first  of  these  three  sentences,  with  eayinft  *t  •*  noM^  which  teriotw  dtarvu  on 
amowfer,  toe" — Blair'a  RheL,  p.  207.  "The  idea  which  theypresent  to  us  of  nature's  Teeombling 
art,  of  art's  b^ng  con^ered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a  copy,*  seems  not  very  distinct  nor 
w^  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very  material  to  our  author's  purpose." — S>.,  p.  220.  "  The  present 
construction  of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been  owing  to  hasty  and  careless  writing." — Ib.,  p.  220. 
"  Adverbs  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  drcumstaooe  <X  an  action,  or  of  a  quali^,  relative 
to  ita  time,  place,  ordw,  degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasioato  specify." 
—A.,  pl  84.  "  The  more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  peribct  tliefr  lan- 
guage becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  it  will  abound  more  with  connective  pnrticles." — 
lb.,  pi  86.  "  Mr.  Oreenleafa  book  is  by  for  the  best  adapted  for  learners  of  any  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  ttie  subject" — Da.  Pbltus  and  Bp.  Ohdbbdohk  :  Oreenleafa  Gram.,  p.  2,  "  Punctu- 
ation is  the  art  of  marking  in  writing  the  several  pauses,  or  rests,  between  sentences,  and  tho 
parts  of  sentences,  oooording  to  their  prc^  quanttty  or  proportion,  as  thoy  are  expressed  in  a 
Just  and  accurate  pnmnnciiitioa." — Lowth'a  Oram.,  p.  114.  "A  compound  sentence  must  t>e  rc^ 
solved  into  simple  ones,  and  separated  byommnas." — Onenlee^a  Or<tta.,-p.i\  ;  Alien  I'^'a,  155.t 
"Simple  sentences  should  be  separated  from  eac4i  other  by  commas,  unless  such  sentences  are 
oonnected  by  a  conjunction :  as,  '  Youth  is  passing  away,  age  is  spprcnching  and  death  is  near." 
— Hai^a  Oram.,  p.  36.  "  F  has  the  sound  of  flat  /,  and  beara  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  6  does  to  p, 
d  to  ^  hard  gio  k,  and  z  to  «.  It  has  one  uniform  sound." — Myrrof/'a  Gram.,  p.  17 ;  Fi^a,  42. 
"  Fis  fiat  /  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as  6  does  to  p,  diot,  hard  gtok,  and  ztoa.  It  is 
never  iir^lar."—  Walker'a  Diet,  p.  52.    "  F  has  the  sound  of  flat  /;  and  bears  the  same  relation 

■  Tbe  "  UmC'  Thloh  ti  hare  Bpokm  of.  Dr.  Hklr  dlaeorsra  In  «  pMMge  of  Addlaoti'a  Spoetetor.  It  la.  In  Aid, 
M  bere  "  brougla  omtT  hj  tb»  sritlo,  »  bald  and  downrixfat  Bbmrdl^.  Dr.  Gampbell  has  criticised,  ander  tha 
nama  of  vurviutoiia  nmwnw,  a  diffcrent  dlcpUv  of  the  nme  "idao,''  eil«d  trom  De  PUh'b  PrindplM  of  Palat- 
lug,  Tha  pasMge  eoda  tbiu :  "  In  thii  aenae  it  may  ba  aMert«d,  that  Id  Eubena'  riecea,  Art  la  above  Natare, 
sad  Naton  only  a  eop7  of  that  great  maiitar'B  woriuL"  Of  thia  tbe  critic  aays:  "  When  the  expreiaton  la  itrfpt 
«f  the  okwrd  ntaaming,  there  renulns  nothing  bnt  balderdash." — PhUoaeph]/  nf  RhaL,  p.  ZT& 

t  All  Ui  mlea  for  the  oomnta,  Ftifc  appaara  to  hare  uken  mOuaUr  from  Orssnbaf.  ItU^doubU  tkmiu, 
fat  a  graroniarian  to  ataal  what  li  ■»  baits  tarttten  l—Q.  Bsowk. 
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toH  sa  sdoestos.  It  haa  one  unifonn  Bormd  " — Oreenkq/^8  Oretm^p.  20.  "  The  author  fa  explain- 
ing the  distinction,  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imaginatioa  in  the  human  mind." — Murray's 
OrtttiL,  Bvo,  YoL  i,  p.  343.  [The  author  is  endeavouring]  "  to  explain  a  very  abstnict  point,  the 
distmctiou  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagmation  in  the  human  mind." — Blair's  Rhet.,  p. 
164.  "  He  (Anglo-Saxon  Ae)  is  »  Fereonal  pronoun,  of  the  Third  Person,  Masculine  Gender  (De- 
dine  he),  of  the  angnlar  number,  in  the  lumiDadTa  case." — Fbu^a  &  Oram.,  Sro,  1850,  g  668. 

FAISE  SYNTAX  UNDER  THE  CBITIC^U<  KOTKS. 

UsDER  CamoAL  Kon  I. — Or  the  Pabts  op  Srascn. 

"  The  pasaivQ  TCnce  denotes  a  beiag  acted  upon." — Jfamder's  &rmn.,  p.  6. 

[FoBMULK — Xot  proper,  becMiw  tba  twm  **  bata;  a<(td  i^tm,"  u  Iwn  nwd,  myjimt  i  dooU  aooeanlDclla 
dHdfieathn  In  Mrdns,  But,  wrorttiis  to Critlnl  NoUltt,  "Words  tbal  nwroowtltala  dUhrmt  ^rM  bT 
meeh,  nMt  not  M  Mt  doabtfU  as  to  OaSr  obaritadoD,  or  to  wbat  part  of  ipiiah  tlMv  baloos."  Tbrntorti 
Ibii^ifMwIoKrdioaMlM^tarodt  tbai,"TlM  ptaAf  vole*  donotoi a» aflttm ndAiM."  Or;  "Tbopaailvo 
Toloo  doBOlei  MO  TMrfpfafr  ufanacHon,"} 

"ICiltoii,  in  some  of  his  prose  wortca,  has  veiy  finely  turned  periods." — BJair^a  Rhet.,  p.  121 ; 
Jamiaon't,  129.  "These  will  be  found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly,  of  that  dasBi"— ^r'«  JtheL,  p.  32- 
"  All  appearances  of  an  author's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable." — p.  121 ;  Jamiesont 
12S.  "Some  nouns  have  a  double  increaa^  that  ia,  increase  by  more  syllables  than  one;  as,  itm 
itnjruL'* — Adam^s  Oram.,  p.  266;  Awlcf^  MT.  "The  powers  of  man  are  enlu^ed  by  adran- 
dag  cnltintioo.** — Qnrmnfs  Esaaya,  pu  63.  "  It  is  always  fanportant  to  bcvin  well ;  to  make  a 
iiiTourablo  impression  at  first  setting  out" — Blair'a  RheL,  p.  301.  "Fcvif  one  take  a  wrong 
method  at  first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  ibllows." — Hl,  313.  "  His  mind  is 
fbll  of  his  subject,  and  hia  words  aro  all  expreasire." — lb.,  119.  "How  exquisitely  is  this  all 
performed  in  Greek  I" — Harris's  llernua,  p.  422.  "How  little  is  all  this  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  an  immortal  bouII" — Mitrray's  Key,  Qyo,  p^  253.  *' So  as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  itsfVilland  most 
strildug  pomt  of  view." — BUxira  RheL,  p.  41.  "And  that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  wiUi 
I^oprie^  to  the  plain,  as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  stylc.'^ — p.  401.  "  Tho 
hetut  can  only  answer  to  the  heart" — ^A.,  p.  259.  "  Upon  its  first  being  perceived." — Barris't 
Eermea,  p.  229.  "Gall  for  Samson,  that  ho  may  make  ua  sport"— Jud^  xy\,  25.  "And  bo 
made  ^em  sport" — Ibid,  "Tho  term  suffer  in  this  definition  is  used  in  a  technical  senae,  and 
means  simply  tlio  receiving  of  an  action,  or  the  being  acted  upon." — BuUiona,  p.  29.  "  The  Text 
u  what  is  coly  meant  to  be  taught  in  Schools." — BrighUand,  Pre/.,  p.  ix.  "  The  perfect  participle 
denotes  action  or  being  perfected  or  finished." — Kirkham's  Oram.,  p.  18.  "  From  the  intricacy 
and  confusion  which  aro  produced  by  their  being  blended  together." — Murray's  Gram.,  Svo,  p. 
6&  "  This  Toy  drcnmatanco  of  a  word's  twing  employed  antithetically,  renders  it  important  m 
tho  sentencft" — SMrkham's  Ek>cuHon,  p.  121.  "It  [tho  pronoun  Oiat,]  is  applied  to  boUi  persona 
and  Uiii^" — Murray's  Cfram.,  p.  53.  Coocenfing  as,  as  being  every  whero  evil  spoken  of" — 
Barciay's  Works,  YoL  ii,  p.  vi.  "  Every  thing  bemde  was  buried  in  a  profound  silence." — Steele. 
"  They  raiso  more  fidl  conviction  than  any  reasoniiigs  produca" — Blair'a  RheL,  p.  361.  "  It  ap- 
pears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fundfiil  refinement" — lb.,  p.  436.  "  The  regular  resolution  through- 
out of  a  complete  passage." — Churches  Gram^  p.  viL  "  The  infinitive  is  known  W  its  h^ng 
immediately  preceded  by  the  word  to." — Mamder't  Oram.,  p.  6.  "It  wiD  not  bo  gaming  much 
ground  to  urge  that  the  basket^  or  vase,  is  understood  to  be  too  ci4)itaL" — Karnes,  £3.  of  Oril.,  VoL 
ii,  p.  366,  "  The  di^i;ust  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  fa  not  to  tho  purpose  where  the  subject 
is  drinking  ink  figuratively." — B>.,  ii,  231.  "That  we  run  not  into  thocxtrcmo  of  pruning  so  very 
close." — Blair'a  Rhet.,  p.  111.  "Being  obliged  to  rest  for  alittie  on  the  preposition  by  TtselE" — 
p.  112;  Jaatiieson's  Rhet  _  93.  "  Being  obliged  to  rest  alittie  on  the  pr^wation  by  itsel£" — 
Mwray's  Oram.,  p.  319.  "  Our  days  on  the  earth  aro  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding." 
— 1  Chron.,  xxix,  15.  "  There  may  be  a  more  particular  oxpreasion  attempted,  (rf*  certain  objects, 
by  meaoB  of  resembling  Bounda." — Blair's  ^eL,  p.  129;  Jamieam's,  130;  Mvrra^s  Oram.,  331. 
"Tho  right  disposition  of  tlie  shade,  nukes  the  light  and  colouring  strilce  the  mora" — Blair'a 
mA,  144.  "lobserredtbatadiflbseBtyleindinesmoBttoIongperiods."-— A.,p.  1T&  "Thcdr 
poor  Ai^j^aments,  which  they  only  Pidct  up  and  down  the  Highway." — Divina  loffht  of  l)fihea,  p. 
ili.  "  Which  must  be  little^  but  a  tmnaoribing  out  of  their  writmgs." — Barday'a  Works,  iii,  363. 
"That  ^Qgle  impulse  is  a  fordng  out  of  ahnoet  all  tho  bronth." — Ruiih,  on  the  Voice,  p.  254. 
**  Pidni  compares  modulation  to  the  turning  ofl"  fi^m  a  road." — Gardiner's  Music  of  Xaiure^  p.  405. 
"  So  much  has  been  written,  on  and  ofl^  of  almost  every  suljject." — The  fiimd,  u,  111.  "  By 
reading  t>odia  written  by  the  beat  antlior^  his  mind  beoomo  highly  improved." — iftaraif'a  Ktif, 
8vo,  p.  201.  "  For  I  never  made  tlie  t>dng  richly  provided  a  token  of  a  qriritual  uaiMry" — 
Sarday'a  Worka^  iii,  410. 


"  However  disagreeable,  we  must  resolutely  perform  our  duty." — Mwrray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  111. 

[F<»nn.B.— Not  proper,  bc«anM  the  edjectlve  AiaagrteeMs  sppeera  to  relate  to  tbe  prononit  im,  tbongb  maeb 
a  reUtion  wma  pnuibfy  not  Intended  bjr  the  entlior.  But,  «e(»rd<ng  to  Critleel  Note  Sd,  "  Tbo  referenee  id 
word'  to  other  vorde,  or  thetr  BrntectlcAl  rdmtlon  aeeordlng  to  the  Mnso,  should  never  be  left  donbtfol,  bj  boj 
one  vho  means  to  bo  undarstood."  The  Kntence  msj  be  unended  thus:  "  HoweTer  dissgreeable  the  tuk,  we 
tmist  resolntelf  perform  onr  duty."] 

"  The  formation  of  verbs  in  English,  both  regular  and  irregular,  is  derived  fron  tbe  Saxon." — 
JauOCt  Oram^  p.  41.   "lime  and  chsiico  have  an  influence  tm  aU  things  human,  and  on  nothing 
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mora  remarieably  than  on  lanyiage." — CumpbeWa  RheL,  p.  180.  "Time  and  chance  have  an  in- 
fiuenoa  on  all  things  human,  and  on  nothing  more  remafkable  than  on  langnage." — JairMtotia 
Ktel^  p.  4T.  "  ArchTtasea  being  a  virtuous  man,  who  happened  to  perish  once  upoa  a  tim^  is 
with  him  a  sufficient  grouod,"  kxi,—PhiiotogicaX  Mvaeum,  i,  466.  "He  wOl  be  tiie  bettor  qualifled 
to  anderstaad,  with  aocursOT,  the  meaning  of  a  Dumerons  class  of  words,  in  which  they  form  a 
material  part" — Jfitrray'«  wtim.,  6to^  p.  120.  "  We  should  ccntinually  have  the  goal  In  view, 
Vfalch  would  direct  ua  in  the  raoe."— Jntrnty'*  Eey,  8to^  pi  172.  "But  [Addison's  flgures]  seem 
to  rise  ofthair  own  aooord  from  the  sut^ect,  and  constantly  embellish  itr—BUur'a  SheL,  p.  160; 
JbtnwKm'x,  1&7.  "  As  ibr  as  persona  and  other  auitnals  aiiti  tiiinga  that  we  can  see  go,  it  is  very 
easy  to  diatingulah  Nouns.'" — Cohb^a  Oram,,  ^  14.  "  Dieayllables  ending  in  y ,  c  muto,  or  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable^  may  bo  sometimes  compared  Uko  monosyllablos." — FrosCa  EL  of 
Qramj  pt  12.  "  Admitting  the  above  objection,  it  will  Dot  ovwrule  the  design." — Ruah,  on  tiie 
Yoiee,  p.  140.  "Those  philoso^iical  innovators  target,  that  objecte  are  like  men,  known  onW^I^ 
their  actions." — Dr.  Jtfamiy'f  mA.  of  Lang.,  i,  326.  "The  connexion  between  wonis  and  ideas 
Is  arbitrary  a:id  conventional,  owii%  to  the  agreement  of  men  among  themsdveEL" — Jamiaon'a 
Sh^  p.  1.  "  The  connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  arbi- 
trary and  conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  amoi^  themselves." — Blair'a  RhH.,  p.  53. 
"  A  man  whose  iaclinationa  led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  had  great  abilities  to  manage  and  multi^y 
and  defend  his  cormptioiis." — SaifL  "  They  have  no  more  control  over  him  than  any  other 
men." — Wayland'a  Moral  Science,  1st  Ed.,  p.  372.  "His  old  words  are  sU  true  English,  and 
numbers  exquisite." — Speeiator,  No.  640.  "  It  has  been  said,  that  not  only  Jesuits  can  equivo- 
cate."— Murray'a  Sxereiaet,  8vo,  p.  ISl.  "  It  has  beoi  said,  that  Jesuits  can  not  only  equivo- 
cate."— Jfwray'a  Key,  6vo,  p.  253.  "The  nominative  of  the  first  and  second  person  in  Latin  is 
seldom  expressed." — Adam'i  Oram.,  p.  164 ;  Ootild'a,  167.  "  Some  words  are  the  same  in  both 
numbers." — Mmray'a  Gratn^  8vo,  p.  40;  IngeraoWa,  18;  jRaifc'*,  59;  Kvrkham%  39;  W.  AUeiCs, 
42 ;  Hal.  " Somo  nouns  are  the  same  in  both  numbers." — Merchamft  Cham.,  p.  29 ;  Smilh'a, 
i&;  elaL  "  Others  are  the  same  in  both  numbers;  as,  deer,  ewine,  £c" — jVrufs  EL  of  Gram,, 
p.  8.  "  The  following  Bst  denotes  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  being  in  number  twenty-twa" — 
Jfurray'a  Oram.,  p.  6;  fUt'a,  38.  **  And  li  the  ignoraoce  of  ttiese  peasants  a  reason  for  others 
to  remain  ignorant;  or  to  render  the  sal^ect  a  loss  beocxning  inquiry  7" — Harri^a  ffermea,  p.  293; 
Murray's  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  288.  "He  is  one  of  the  most  correct,  and  perhaps  the  bee^  <^  our  prose 
writers." — Lototh'a  Oram.,  Pref,  p.  iv.  "  The  motions  of  a  vortex  and  a  whirlwind  are  perfectly 
^milar." — JamieaoiCa  Rhet,  p.  131.  "  What  I  have  been  saying  t^irows  light  upon  one  important 
verse  in  the  Bible,  which  I  should  like  to  havo  read." — Ahbot(a  Teacher,  p.  182.  "When  there 
are  any  drcomstMioes  of  time,  place^  or  other  limitotimisy  whidi  the  principal  otject  of  our  B?n- 
tonce  requires  to  have  connected  with  it**— .BfinVfAML,  p.  116;  Jamieaoa'a  RheL,  98;  Marray'a 
Oram.,  i,  82S.  "  Jntcijectioos  are  words  used  to  express  emotion,  affection,  or  pas^n,  and  im- 
Tfiy  suddenness." — Bueke'a  Oram.,  p.  77.  "  But  the  genitive  is  only  used  to  express  the  measure 
ofthinga  in  the  plural  number." — Adam'a  Oram.,  p.  200;  OouJd'a,  193.  "The  buildings  of  the 
institution  havo  been  enlarged ;  the  oxpcnso  oC  which,  added  to  the  incroaaed  price  of  provision^ 
renders  it  necessary  to  ndvanco  the  terms  <rf"  admiaaion." — l^urray'a  Key,  8to,  p.  183.  "These 
sentences  are  thr  lesa  difficult  than  complex. " — S.  S.  Oreejie'a  Artaiysia,  or  Orammar,  1st  Ed.,  p. 
179. 

"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  stri^ 
Tfadr  sober  wiahas  novor  leam'd  to  stray." — fi^roy'tf  Bkgy. 

TTmdbr  OBimuL  Noix  in. — Or  DrsramtxsA. 

(1.)  "  D^iUm  is  euch  a  descriptkm  thfa^  as  exactly  describes  the  thing  and  that  thing 
only."— jBiow-'*  Oram.,  p.  136. 

[FoBinn.K— Tlot  proper,  becMuo  thU  dBflnltkm  or  >  d^tnttion  la  not  uouimt^  adapted  to  Ui«  tUng.  But, 
Moording  to  Ciidnl  Note  Sd,  "A  definition.  In  order  to  Iw  perfaot,  moat  Isaluia  the  wbota  ttahuE,  or  dsH  of 
thloei,  which  It  pret«iidi  to  deflna,  ud  oxolada  orery  thing  whkh  oomM  not  nndar  tho  name."*  The  enm^ 
WM.J  b«  amsndM  thai :  "  A  dafinltlon  U  »  thort  md  luoEd  dMoifptlon  of  a  fM^,  or  ipitiea,  aeeordliiff  to  ita 
nation  €mipmperUte."'\ 

(2.)  "Language,  in  general,  signiflea  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  cortiun  articulate  sounds, 
wiUch  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas." — Blair'a  Rhet.,  p.  63.  (3.)  "  A  Word  is  an  articulate 
etwndused  by  common  consent  as  the  Aga  of  an  idea." — Bulliona,  AnaJyt.  and  Fract  Or.,  p.  It. 
U.)  "  A  word  is  a  sound,  or  combination  of  sounds,  which  ia  used  in  the  expression  of  thought" — 
mam's  Oram.,  p.  12.  (S.)  "  Worda  are  artfculato  sounds,  used  as  aigtu  to  convey  our  ideas."— 
Wtf/^s  Oram^  p.  6.   (0.)  "A  word  is  a  nomber  of  lottos  used  together  to  represent  some  idea."— 

*  Bad  deflnlUoiu  may  have  other  Ihnlta  than  to  Inelnde  or  exdnde  what  they  ihould  not,  hot  thl>  ts  thdr 
great  and  poonlUr  vleo.  For  example :  "  Ptrton  U  that  prtptrty  of  nowui  and  pronowiu  vhlch  dlatiDentahea 
theipeaker,  the  penon  or  t^lngaddreated,  and  the  penon  or  thtRg  n>oken  ot."^Well£a  School  Oram.,  1ft  Ed., 
p.  61 ;  113th  Bd,,  p.  67.    Bee  tiearlrthe  same  worda,  In  ffUtfa  Oram.,  p.  07;  a-id  In  hb  Abridgement, 

p.  49.  The  three  peraona  of  verba  are  all  impropertjr  excluded  fnm  thin  dcflniHon ;  which  nbsardly  takes  "pgr- 
aon"  to  be  one  vropert^  that  hae  all  tiM  efaet  of  ail  thepertoru;  ao  that  eneh  person.  In  its  tnm.  rioce  each 
cannot  have  an  thia  effect,  la  aeen  to  he  exelnded  alM :  that  ia,  It  ia  not  mieh  a  propprty  cs  Is  deaeribed !  Agnln  : 
"An  tntrantUtve  iwMa  a  verh  which  doea  not  Aom  a  noan  or  pronoun  for  it*  ohleet."— Vatle,  l«tKd.,p.70. 
Aeeordli^  to  Dr.  Johnaoa,  "  doet  not  have,"  la  not  a  acholarly  phraae ;  bat  the  adoption  of  a  pnerile  exprecdou 
Is  a  triHlng  fhnit,  compared  with  that  of  laolnditig  hare  all  paasiva  verba,  and  some  tnuidtlvea,  whldi  the  author 
meant  to  ezelnde;  to  sajr  nothing  of  the  IneonsliUngr  of  exdndlng  here  the  two  elaasea  of  verbs  which  he  ab- 
nrdly  calls  tntranritlve,"  though  he  finds  them  "  foUowed  by  oUmUvm  depending  upoa  them  1"— /d,,  p.  1 A 
WeU  hnitatei  these  arxx>n  too,  on  pp.  70  and  UL 
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Eari't  E.  Oram.,  p.  28.  (7.)  "  A  Word  is  a  combinatioo  of  letters,  used  as  the  Efgn  of  an  idea."— 
S.  W.  Clark*8  iVocMccrf  Gram.,  p.  9.  (8.)  "  A  toord  a  a  letter  or  a  combiDation  of  letters,  used  as 
the  sigD  of  aa  idea." — WdWa  School  Gram^  p.  41.  (9.)  "Words  are  articulate  sounds,  by  which 
ideas  are  commanicaled." — WrigMt  Gram^  p.  28,  (10.)  "Words  we  certain  articulate  sounds 
used  by  commoa  ocwaent  as  signs  of  our  ideaa" — BvUiona,  Priitdfka  of  E.  Gram.,  p.  6  ■  Led. 
Oram.,  6;  see  Lowtk,  Marray,  SmUK,  d  ai   (11.)  "  Words  are  aoonda  used  as  ^gna  of  our 

{deaa"— IK  Men's  Cfram.,  p.  30.   (12.)  "Orthogn^jby  means  foordmakatg  or  ^i^ng."  Kirk- 

hem'a  Oranu,  p.  1 9 ;  Smith's  Neto  Oram.,  p.  11.  (13.)  "  A  vowel  is  a  letter,  the  name  of  wtiich  con- 
BUtates  a  full,  open  sound." — Hasm's  Oram.,  p.  10 ;  iennie'j,  6 ;  Brace's,  7.  (14.)  «  Spelling  is  the 
art  of  reading  by  naming  the  letters  smgly,  and  rightly  dividing  woids  into  their  syllables.  Or,  in 
writing,  il  is  the  expressii^  of  a  word  by  its  proper  lettera."— ioioA'*  Oram.,  p.  6 ;  ChttrcAtlTs. 
20.  (16.)  "Spelling  is  the  art  of  righUy  dividing  words  into  tbdr  syllables,  or  of  ezpressin;;  a 
word  by  Its  proper  lettera."— JfitfToy'*  ffrom.,  p.  21 J  liigersoirs,  6;  Menhanfs,  1<};  Al0er's,U; 
Qreatdeafs,  20 ;  and  Others.  (16.)  "  Spelling  ia  the  art  of  expressing  words  by  their  propw 
letters;  or  of  righUydivi^ng words  into  eyllablea." — (hmJy's  Oram.,  ^  9.  (17.)  "  Spelling  is  the 
art  of  expressing  a  word  by  its  -pvypet  tetters,  and  rightly  dividing  it  into  syllables."— ^ultenu's 
PrincofE.  Crojn.,  p.  2.  (18.)  "  Spellmgia  the  art  of  cxpreesing  a  word  byits  proper  letter*.'' — 
KiT]tham's  Gram.,  p.  23 ;  Sanborn's,  p.  269.  (19.)  "  A  syllable  is  a  sound  eithtT  simple  or  com- 
pounded, pronounced  by  a  angle  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  constituting  a  word  or  part  of  a  word." 
— LowOi,  p.  5;  Mwray,  21  j  Ingerti)tl,  6;  Fiak,  11 ;  Greenleaf,  20;  Merckaat,  9;  Algvr,  12;  Bv^e, 
16;  ^it&,118;  tloL  (20.)  "  A  Syllable  ia  a  complete  Sound  uttered  in  one  Breath."— .^ItMi 
Gronk,  32 ;  Buchanan's,  6.  (21.)  "  A  syllable  is  a  distinct  bchiihI,  uttered  by  a  sbgle  iirpulse 
of  ttie  TOioe.'*— £trifcAam'«  Oram.,  p.  20.  (22.)  "  A  SyVabtt  is  s  distinct  sound  forming  the  whole 
d'a  word,  or  so  mudi  of  it  as  can  be  sounded  at  once." — BuUums,  E.  Or.,  p.  2.  (23.)  "A-syUaiAe  ia 
a  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  or  as  much  as  can  be  sounded  at  once." — Picket's  Oram.,  p.  10.  (24.) 
"^A  diphthong  is  the  umoa  of  two  Vowels,  both  of  which  are  pronounced  as  one:  as  in  boar 
and  beat" — Backe's  Gram.,  p.  15.  (26.)  "  A  diphtbosg  consists  of  two  vowels,  forming  one  syl- 
lid>le;  as,  eo,  in  beaL" — Guy's  Oram,.,  p.  2.  (26.^  "A  triphthong  consists  of  three  vowels  form- 
ing one  vyllabte;  a.'S  eou  in  Uaiay.'*—Ib.  (27.)  "But  the  Trifditliong  iB^tiie  union  of  three 
Yowds,  jnoDonooed  as  atua."— Bute's  Gram.,  p.  15.  (28.)  "  What  is  a  Koun  Sobstaotive  r  A 
Noon  Substantive  is  the  thing  itself;  ai^  a  Mao,  a  Boy." — BrUiah  Gram.,  p.  86 ;  Buchanon'a,  26. 
(29.)  "  An  adjective  is  s  word  added  to  nouns  to  describe  them." — Maundtr's  Gram.,  p.  1.  (30.) 
"  An  adjective  is  a  word  joined  to  a  noun,  to  describe  or  define  it." — Smith's  Neto  Gram.,  p.  61. 
(31.)  "  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  describe  or  define  a  noun." — Wilcox's  Gram.,  p.  2.  (32.) 
"  The  a(^oi^vo  ia  added  to  the  noon,  to  express  the  quah^  of  it  " — Murray's  Gram.,  12mo,  2d 
Ed.,  p.  27 ;  LowOt,  p.  6.  (33.)  "  Ao  adjective  expresses  the  quality  of  tlie  noun  to  which  it  ia 
^iplted;  itai  may  generally  be  known  l»y  its  malnng  sense  in  connection  with  it;  as, '  A  good 
man,'  *  A  gatted  woman.'  " — Wrights  Ontm.,  p.  34.  (34.)  "An  adverb  Is  a  word  used  to  modify 
the  sense  of  otlwr  words." — WHaas's  GTam.,p.i.  (36.)  "An  adva4>  is  a  word  joined  to  a  verb, 
an  adjective^  or  another  adverb,  to  modify-  or  denote  some  drcumstsnce  respectmg  it." — JSbQiqm, 
E  Gram.,  p.  66 ;  LaL  Gram.,  186.  (36.)  "  A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  a  name  given  to  every 
object  whidi  the  senses  can  perceive ;  the  undentanding  comprehend ;  or  the  imagination  enters 
tain." — Wrights  Gram.,  p.  34.  (37.)  "Qbhder  means  the  distioctioQ  of  nouns  with  regard  to 
m^"— Bullions,  Prin.  of  K  Oram.,  3d  Ed.,  p.  9.  (38.)  "Gender  is  a  distinction  of  noons  with 
rmrd  to  sex."— JVcwf«  Oram^  p.  1.  (39.)  "  Gender  is  a  distinction  of  nouns  In  ngui  to  sex." 
—PsrUi^s  Oram.,  p.  10,  (40.)  "Qender  Is  the  diatmetloa  of  noons,  in  regard  to  sex." — 0ooper*9 
Moray,  24;  Jh-aOieal  Gram.,  21.  (41.)  "Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  with  regard  to 
SOI."— Jfitrro^*  Gram.,  p.  37;  Alger^s,  16;  Bacon's,  12;  R  G.  Greene's,  16;  BuSions,  iVin.,  6th 
Ed.,  9;  his  Neiff  Or.,  22;  Fish's,  19;  ^ITs,  9;  IngersoWs,  16.  (42.)  "Gender  is  the  distinction 
of  SOX." — Aldea's  Oram.,  p.  9;  Comly's,  20;  DaUon'a,  11 ;  Daoen^orCs,  15;  J.  Mnte,  28;  A. 

11;  Greenke^a,  21:  Quifs,  4;  Hares,  36;  SOay's,  12;  Kirldiam'a,  34;  Lennie's,  11; 
Pidcas^  25 ;  AnA&X  43 ;  Sasibom'a,  26 ;  W3eoafa,%.  (43^  "  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  Sex, 
or  the  IHSbienoe  betwixt  Hale  and  Female^*'— AiTM  Oram.,  p.  94;  BuiAanati'a,  18.  (44.) 
"Why  are  noons  divided  into  gcniders?  To  distingoish  their  sexes." — Fbwie'a  True  Eng.  Gram., 
p.  10.  (46.)  "What  ia  meant  by  Gendert  The  difibrent  sexes." — Bum's  Gram.,  p.  34.  (46.) 
"  Gender,  in  grammar,  is  a  difference  of  terminatioo,  to  express  distinction  of  sox." — Water's 
I^Hoa.  Oram,  p.  80;  Improved  Gram.,  22.  (47.)  "Gender  aignifles  a  distinction  of  nouns,  ac- 
cortfing  to  tho  difToront  sexes  of  things  tbey  denote." — Coat's  Graim.^  p.  32.  (48.)  "  Gonder  is 
the  distinctim  occasioned  by  sex.  Thoont  thero  are  but  two  aexe^  still  nouns  neceeeorfly 
admit  cXfoar  dtrftnefioaa*  of  gender." — IMPs  Oram.,  p.  6.   (49.)  "  Gender  is  a  term  wluch  is 

*  8.  R.  Hall  thinks  It  nemnary  to  raoognlse  '"/oKr  diatmetlona"  of  "  Ou  dfttbtetion  oooaaloned  wax."  la 
genonl,  IbeotharMithorB  here  quoted,  mppoae  ttutt  we  have  ool^  "tArM  tHaUnettOTUf'  of  "  tJU  dikincti&n  of 
aex."  And,  m  do  pbiloaopher  bu  jot  dlacovered  more  thAn  tvo  nxM,  Kme  have  thence  ilOQtly  axgaail,  tlut 
It  Is  ■bmid  to  qwBK  of  more  thnn  two  gmAen.  LHj  makee  It  oat,  that  Id  Latin  there  are  teten :  vet,  with  no 
BraateoBrirtenef.hewinfaavettmwfM-tobaaorUsdieliaettonVMS.  "Onnrseat  aeziu  dteeraUo.  Etnst 
genen  nnmero  eeirtem."— Irftff  Oram.,  v.  10.  That  la,  "  QnnnB  U  the  dtitlaetlon  of  ems.  And  tka  gmuten  are 
la  nnmter.''^  Rn^-f'-T"  lara,  "OKmis  wt,  dlMrimen  itomtefa  •eenndom  nznm,  vol  itfw  oi  ■tmftart 
gnmraeUe*  iroltatio.  Oeaera  nominnm  unt  Mo." — RndMmantri  Oram.,  p.  A.  That  Is,  "Omsm  Is  the 
dWowl^  of  the  www  acoordhis  to  mx,  or  flt  la]  the  lmlUtlon<i/«  In  gramma tioal  Mmotnra.  The  geadenof 
BOOM  are  tiree."  Theea  old  deflniUona  are  no  better  than  the  newer  onee  cited  ebm.  AH  of  them  are  nlaer- 
aUe  Adlone,  full  of  halts  and  absardltlaa,  Beth  the  natara  and  the  vaaee  of  their  defects  are  In  seme  degns 
explelnad  near  the  doee  of  the  tenth  ehepler  of  my  Introdnetfon.  Ilieir  moet  promlneat  errors  ue  these  1 1. 
Thar  *^  aasome,  that  gntdar,  takai  as  oos  tMog,  b  In  fact  two,  tbxte,  or  more,  gtwdsrs.  S.  Haarl^  all  of  them 
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employed  fbr  the  distinction  noons  with  regard  to  sex  snd  Bpedee." — Wry^s  Oram^  p.  41. 
(60.)  "  Gender  is  s  SistiDction  of  3ex."—Fufier's  Oram.,  p.  63.  (51.)  "Oxkdbb  marks  the  dis- 
tinction of  Sex." —  W.  Attm'a  Gram^  (62.)  "  (Tender  mewiB  tlie  Idnd,  orsex.  There  are 
fourgenden.''— i^riertHid  Ax'd^  Airt^P^  7.  (63.)  "GenderiBaproper^^tbenoonwhichdi^ 
tiogiSslies  Kx."—WM'9  artm.t  2d  Ed.,  p,.  67.  (64.)  "  G«nd»  ia  a  property  of  the  doud  or  prooonn 
by  which  it  diatingni^es  Bex"-~  Wdd'a  Orammar  Abridfed,  p.  49.  (56.)  "  Case  is  the  Btatenir  con- 
dition of  .i  noun  with  respect  to  the  other  wordsinafleotenoa" — BuOicM,  K  Oram.,  ^  16;  Aw 
Analyt.  and  PracL  Oram.,  p.  31.  (66.)  "  Oaae  me«na  the  different  stAto  <»*  situation  of  nomis 
with  refi^uil  to  other  words." — ftrilcAam>  Gram.,  p.  66.  (67.)  "Tlie  cases  of  substantiTes  mgiafy 
th«r  dMereot  termioatiooa,  which  serve  to  exivees  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another." — L. 
MUrray't  Oram.,  linn,  2d  Ed.,  p.  35.  (68.)  "GOTnmnent  is  the  power  irtiicb  cawjurt  t^f^^peecA 
has  over  another,  -wbea  H  caosea  it  or  requires  it  to  be  of  some  parttcolar  person,  ntunber,  g^er, 
oaae,  style,  or  mode." — 3aitl»rn'a  Grem.,  p.  126;  see  Murray'a  Oram.,  142;  SmiUi't,  119; 
RntiFs,  89;  etal  (69,)  "  A  smple  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  contains  only  one  nomlnatiTe 
case  and  one  verb  to  agree  with  iL"~^S<Miiborn,  A. :  see  Jfiirray'^  Oram.,  et  aL  (CO.)  "  Dedm- 
sion  means  putting  a  noun  through  the  differoit  cases." — Kirkham''a  Oranw,  pi  68.  (61.)  "  Zeug- 
ma is  when  two  or  more  substantivefl  have  a  verb  in  common,  wbicb  is  api^icable  oidy  to  one  of 
them." — B.  F.  Fiak'a  Greek  Oram.,  p.  1S&.  (62.)  "An  Irregular  Terfo  is  that  which  has  its  passed 
tense  and  perfect  participle  terminating  di^ent^;  aa^  smite,  smote,  smitten." — Wrighfa  GraoL, 
p.  92.  (fi3.)  "Fenonai  pronouns  are  eoqilqyed  as  aubstitates  fbr  nouns  that  denote  jMnoM.*^ 


"  We  abound  more  in  vowel  and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages." — Biair'a  RheL,  p.  89. 

[FounruL— Not  pnqier,  baotasa  Uw  Unu  wf  «ad  lanffttagt*,  irhlcb  an  hen  lued  to  finrn  a  eomparlacin,  ax- 
preM  tUngt  wUA  are  toUllT  tiiiUkeb  Bat,  Meordlng  to  Cridcd  Note  *th,  "  A  aMnpwlwm  U  a  fonn  of  ipaatk 
»Md» reqalrae  tama dmPantj  or  conmwn  UTOperly  la  the  tUnp  conparad;  wUbont  whMi,  It beeomee a  vle- 
ebn."  Therafim,  tba  a^raedon  oagU  w  m  Manmd  j  tkni, "  Our  tmigimat  abammU  non  In  towri  and 
^pbthong  Bosnda,  ttuot  moat otJiar  tonjuaa"  Ori  "we  abound  nora  Inrard  and  dfpMkeival  naada,  tbta 
moat  lUBMU."]  ^ 

"  A  line  thus  accented,  has  a  more  spirited  air,  than  when  the  accent  is  placed  on  any  other 
syllable." — Karnes,  EL  of  Orit,  Vol  ii,  p.  86.  "  Homer  introdaceth  his  deities  with  no  gre^CT 
ceremony  than  aa  mortaJa ;  and  Virgil  has  still  leas  moderation." — Jb.,  VoL  ii,  p.  287.  "  Whidi 
tho  more  reOned  taste  of  later  writers,  who  had  &r  inferior  genius  to  them,  would  have  taogbt 
them  to  avmd." — Bbtir's  XuL,  p.  28,  "  The  poetry,  however,  at  tho  Book  of  Job,  is  not  only 
equ^  to  that  of  any  otherofthe  saorad  wiUingS,  bat  is  supnior  to  them  all,  except  those  of  Isaiah 
alono." — lb.,  p.  419.  "  On  the  whtde,  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beantieB  ot 
every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  autlur  to  a  d^ree  fiune  not  inferior  to  any  poet" — lb., 
p.  452.  "  If  09t  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  smtenoea ;  thou^  their  s^le  in  genoal, 
is  not  coQCtae ;  commonly  loaa  so  than  the  bulk  of  English  writerB,  whose  sentences  are  much 
longer." — I^,  p.  178.  "  Tlie  prinoq^  of  tbe  Befinmation  were  dewier  in  the  prinoe's  mind  than 
to  be  eaaly  eradicated."— Humb:  Oobboea  £.  Gram^  %  217.  "  whethn-  ttiey  do  not  create 
jealoasy  and  animosify  more  hurtftil  than  the  benefit  derived  Axmd  them."— Db.  J.  Lbo  Wolf: 
Lit  Oimv.,  p.  260.  "  The  Scotch  have  preserved  the  ancient  character  of  their  music  more  entire 
than  any  ottier  country." — Music  of  I/ahire,  p.  461.  "  Wlien  the  time  or  quantity  of  one  syllable 
exceeds  the  rest,  that  syllable  readily  receiTes  tho  accent " — Ru^  on  the  Voice,  p.  27  7.  "  What  tiien 
can  be  mcve  obviously  true  than  that  it  should  be  made  as  just  as  wo  can  ?" — DynumcCa  Eaaays, 
p.  198.  "  It  was  not  likely  that  ^y  would  criminate  themselves  more  tiiau  they  could  avoid." — 
ClarksojUs  Hi^.,  Abridged,  p.  76,  "Their  understandinga  were  tiie  most  acute  of  any  people  who 
have  ever  lived." — Kaapp'a  Lecbtna,  p.  32,  "  The  patentees  have  printed  it  with  neat  lype^  and 
iq»n  bettor  pqierthaa  was  done  fimwly." — LUf/'a  Omm^  Ft^^ -p.  "In  rasli^,  ite  rehtive 
use  is  not  vxaeOy  lUce  any  other  w(»d."-~-jMeft'«  Gomprthenaive  Oram.,  p.  62.  "Thns,  instead 
of  two  books,  whitdi  are  required,  (the  gramroar  and  the  exercisee,)  the  learns  finds  both  in  one, 
for  a  price  at  least  not  greyer  than  the  others." — BtUUona'a  K  Gram.,  Reootn.,  p.  iii;  New  Ed., 
Booom.,  p.  6.  "  They  are  not  improperly  regarded  as  pronouns, 'though  in  assise  less  strict  than 
the  others  " — lb.,  p.  199.  "We  have  had  the  opportunity,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  of  becom- 
ii^  conversant  wiUi  the  case  much  more  particularly,  than  the  genendi^  of  our  readers  can  be 
aa^ioMd  to  have  bad."— BrUiA  Friad,  lima  2&tli,  1846. 

TTm^  Cbitioal  Nora  T.— Or  FAunna 
"The  long  sound  of  t  is  compounded  of  the  Boonditf^  as  heard  in       end  that  <tf<^  as  heard 
bl  be:'—Chur<MSa  Gram.,  p.  3. 

[Poaum.!.— Not  proper,  beeaoae  the  aentenoe  falaelv  teaches,  that  the  long  aotmd  of  fla  that  of  tho  dlph- 
tiionK  beard  In  od  or  oay.   But,  Bocordlng  to  OritlGal  Note  6th,  "  Sentenoea  that  conTcy  a  meaning  maniftatif 

■eem  to  nj  or  Imply,  that  vmrdt  AMtet  from  one  an  other  in  ass,  like  anbnala.  3.  Many  of  them  exprcaalT  con- 
lina  gmd»r,  or  Uc  gmtdtra,  to  wniiu  only.  4  Haojr  of  them  oonfeiaedly  eatixidt  the  neuter  gmdtr,  Uion^ 
their  anthora  aftenrarda  admit  tbia  gender.  6.  That  of  Dr.  Wobater  auppoaea,  that  vorda  differing  in  gender 
never  have  the  aame  "MrmAvilion."  The  abenrdity  of  tbla  maybe  enovn  by  a  moltitade  of  example*; 
ai,  man  and  wotm/n,  mole  and  /emaU,  foiher  and  maOter,  brolAer  and  bMct.  In  his  DicUonnrj,  the  Doctor 
caDR  QsNnim,  "  In  mimmar,  a  diffiereriee  A»  wonU  to  exprew  dlatlnedon  of  «e=."  Thia  la  better,  but  still  not 
free  from  eome  other  faults  vhtcfa  I  have  mentioned.  For  the  correction  of  all  this  grot  batch  of  error*,  I 
shall  stmnly  BabsUtnte  In  the  Key  one  short  deflsition,  wUefa  appean  to  me  tat  be  exempt  from  each  <X  tbase 


Ukdeb  CETnoAL  Note  IV. — Or  Ooicpabisoks. 
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tOat,  AohU  be  ckniged,  n|wted,  or  floatnidlrted  i  toeun  Umt  dMort  Ungiug*  flram  Its  chief  end,  or  mlv 
wortbr  nn;  vUd  la,  to  Mat*  fbeti,  and  to  telt  th«  troth,"  Tha  error  mmj  bo  eorrectad  thua :  "  Tho  kas 
■ODBd  iatfatikt»9try^dimiomol  thoBoiiBdofa,aaheHdlnter,  ud  that  of  «,oa  beard  In  U."j 

*'  The  omission  of  a  word  neoenair  to  granmiatkaJ  {Hopriefy,  Is  called  ELLipai&"— iVMafb!y*« 
Gram.,  p.  4fi.  "  Every  substaotlTe  Li  of  the  third  person."— vlIeacaMfer  ifvrrav's  Gram.,  p.  91. 
*' ADOun,  whMiUieBi^geot  ia^iAeai  li^  is  in  the  eecond  person;  and  when  spoken o/,  it  ia  in  the 
third  person ;  bat  never  in  the  flist." — NiUtaia^a  Gram.,  p.  11.  "  With  ne,  no  substastiTe  nouns 
have  grader,  or  are  masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  malo  and  female  crea- 
tures."— Blaar'a  RheL,  p.  156.  "  Apoetroplie  is  a  little  marie  ngnifTing  that  Bomethicg  is  short- 
ened; as,  Sac  William  his  hat,  we  say,  William's  hat" — hfant  School  Gram.,  p.  30.  "When  a 
word  b^jinning  n-ith  a  vowel  is  coupled  with  one  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle murt  be  repeated ;  thus,  ' ^Uirttbew  Hale  was  a Dobto and  an  impartial  Judge;'  'Pope  was 
on  el^ant  and  a  nervous  writer.*"— iAwndtr'«  Grtm^  p.  II.  "  If  and  y  are  conscmants,  when 
they  begin  a  w<^  or  syllable ;  hot  in  every  other  ^tnatkn  they  are  vowels." — Mvrra^a  Grtm^ 
p.  7 :  Saexm,  Oomly,  Qxiper,  IngersoU,  Kirkham,  SmWi,  et  al  "  Tha  is  used  heSare  all  ad- 
jectives and  substantives,  let  them  begin  as  they  wUL" — Budce^s  Gratn^  p.  26.  "Prepositions 
are  also  prefixed  to  won^  in  such  manner,  as  to  coalesce  with  them,  and  to  berome  a  part  of 
them." — LotofKs  Gram.,  p.  66.  "But  h  is  entirely  wlent  at  the  b^^inning  of  syllables  not  ac- 
cented, as  hMorian." — Slair'f  Oram.,  p.  5.  "  Any  word  that  will  make  sense  with  to  before  it,  is 
a  Terb." — Kvitham'a  Gram.,  pi  44.  "  Verbs  do  not,  in  reality,  ez^acss  actions ;  but  they  ore  in- 
trinaicBlly  the  mere  nam  dm  enactions." — li.,  p.  37.  "The  nominative  is  the  actor  or  snljecl^  and 
the  active  verb  is  tho  action  perfismod  by  tho  nominative." — p.  45.  "I^  therefore,  only  one 
creature  or  thing  acts,  only  one  action,  at  the  same  instant,  can  be  done;  tm,  the  girt vtriUa." — 
Jb.,  45.  "  The  verb  writes  denotes  but  ono  action,  which  tho  girl  performs ;  therefore  the  verb 
writes  is  of  the  angular  number." — lb.,  45.  "  And  when  I  say,  Two  men  walk,  is  it  not  equally 
iq>puont,  that  ttfott is  plural,  because  it  expresses  two  actions?" — lb.,  p.  47.  "The  subjunctivo 
mood  is  Ibrmed  by  adding  a  ooqjunction  to  the  indicative  mood." — Bxt^g  Gram.,  p.  16.  "  Hie 
posBessive  case  aboold  always  be  distinguished  by  tho  apostrophe." — fYosfs  £3.  ^  Gtom^  Rule 
44tb,  pL  49.  " '  At  these  proceediogs  of  the  commons,' — Here  of  is  the  sign  of  the  geD^ive  or  pos- 
aessiTe  case,  and  eofamtnu  ist^tiiatcase,  governed  of  proceedings." — Alex.  Murray^ a  Oram.,  p.  96. 
"Here  let  it  be  observed  again  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  verbs  have  numbers  nor  persons,  nether 
have  nouns  nor  pronouns  persons,  wlien  they  refer  to  irrational  creatnrts  and  innnimatc  thmgs." 
— -S.  BarreWa  Gram.,  p.  13G.  "Tho  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  tbe  person  or  thing  addrosfed  or 
spoken  to,  is  in  tho  nominative caso  independent," — Frost's  El  of  Gram.,  Rule  8lh,  p.  44.  "Every 
noun,  when  addressed,  becomes  of  the  second  person,  and  is  in  the  nominative  case  aksohite ;  ns 
— ' thon  art  heode  thyself.' "— /oudon'f  Gram^  Bale  19th,  p.  108.  "Does  tho  Goqjunction 
j(un  Words  together?  Ko;  only  Sentences." — Britiah  Gram.,  p.  103.  "Ko;  the  Cotutmclicn 
only  joins  sentences  t(^ther." — BuchanarCa  Gram.,  p.  64.  "  Every  Genitive  has  a  Noun  to  gov- 
ern it,  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  St  James's,  Palace  is  understood ;  therefore  one  Genitive 
cannot  govern  another." — lb,,  p.  Ill,  "Every  adjective,  and  every  ai^ootivo  pronoun,  belongs 
to  a  aubstanUve,  expressed  or  understood." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  IGl ;  Bacon's,  48 ;  Alger's,  67  ; 
et  aL  "  Every  at^ective  qualifies  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood." — Bullions,  K  <?n»n., 
p.  97.  "  Every  adjective  belongs  to  Bomo  noun  expressed  or  understood."— A^ersaZTv  Grain., 
p.  36.  "A^lec^ves  belong  to  the  nouns  which  they  describe." — SmUKaKeto  Gram.,-p.  137.  "Ad- 
jectives must  f^reo  vrith  the  nouns,  which  they  qualify." — fisl^s  Hurray,  p.  101 .  "  Ihc  AdjcctivB 
must  agree  wi&  its  Substantive  in  Nambcr." — Bvilihanan's  Gram.,  p.  94.  "  Every  adjective  and 
participle  belongs  to  some  noun  or  pronoun  expressed  or  understood." — FrcsCa  El.  of  Gram., 
p.  44.  "  Every  Verb  of  the  Infinitive  Mood,  supposes  a  verb  before  it  expressed  or  understood." 
— Buchanan'a  Gram.,  p.  94.  "EvSry  Adverb  has  its  Verb  expressed  or  understood." — lb.,  p.  94. 
"  ConjuDctions  wliich  connect  Sentence  to  Sentence,  are  always  placed  betwixt  tlio  two  Proposi- 
tions or  Sentences  which  tUey  unite." — lb.,  p.  88.  "  The  words  for  all  Viai,  seem  to  bo  too  low." 
— Murray's  Gram.,  -p.  313.  "/br  all  Vmt  seems  to  be  too  low  and  nUgnr." — PriesUet/'s  Oram., 
p.  139.  "  The  refuler,  or  hoarer,  then,  understands  ftom  and,  that  he  is  to  add  something." — J. 
Brown'a  E.  Syntax,  p.  124.  "But  and  never,  never  connects  ono  ihijig  with  another  thing,  nor 
one  word  witti  another  WOTd." — lb.,  p.  122.  "  'Six,  and  six  are  twelve'  Hero  it  is  affirmed 
that,  aim  is  tioekvel" — lb.,  p.  120.  "  'John,  and  liia  wife  have  six  children.'  This  is  an  instance 
of  gross  calachreais.  It  is  hero  affirmed  tliat  John  has  six  cliildreo,  and  tliat  his  wife  has  six 
children." — ift,  p.  122.  "  Nothing  which  is  not  right  can  bo  great" — Murray's  Encercms,  %vo, 
•p.  146:  see  BaarMer,  No.  185.  "Nothlt^  can  bo  great  which  is  not  right."— ifurray'A  Key,  Svo, 
p.  277.  "  The  highest  dt^ne  of  rovorenco  should  be  paid  to  youth." — lb.,  p.  278.  "  There  is,  In 
many  nmtd^  neitiicr  knowledge  nor  understanding." — Murray's  Gram.,  Svo,  p.  161;  Russia, 
84;  Alget**,  64;  Bacon's,  il;  eidL  "  Formetly,  what  we  call  the  objective  cases  of  our  pro- 
nouns, were  employed  in  tho  same  maimer  as  our  present  nominatives  are." — Kirkkam's  Gram., 
p.  164.  "  As  it  respects  a  choice  of  words  and  expressions,  no  rules  of  grammar  can  materially 
aid  tho  leamer," — S.  S.  Oreaie'a  Oram.,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  202.  "  Whatever  exists,  or  is  conceived  to 
exists  is  a  Naan."—Ibwler'a  K  ffnun.,  Svo^  I860,  g  137.  "As  all  men  are  not  brave,  fcraw  is 
ilaelf  comparatiTe."~J%.,  §  190. 

Uhdes  Cbitical  Note  VI. — Or  ABSUEDiTiEa 
(1.)  "And  sometimes  two  unaccented  qrllables  follow  each  other." — &axr'a  RheL,  p.  384. 
[FoMMiru— Not  proper,  beeosM  the  pbiasB,  "/ollmo  each  otAcr,**  li  bera  an  abeordlfyl  it  belag  tolwIMe 
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for  two  thlngc  to  "  toOaw  OMh  otber,"  cxotpt  titer  ftlterute,  or  wUil  rooad.  Bat,  Msortlag  to  Crilkal  Hate 
ith,  "AbnirUtlM,  of  kind,  mwntmV  to  frunmar;  bmiue  thay  w  coBtwry  to  wiaa,  <r  good  mmm, 
wUA  to  the  fbondatlon  of  Bmnawr."  Tberefera,  BdUbrant  azprMiloB  akonU  lura  1M  dwrnn ;  tkoi:  "And 
•OBOtlinM  tvo  UBMOontod  qrlUUM  opim  ti^tfW."  Or:  "Aod  aomoUmw  m«  vnaMMted  vt>Mi  /sUmm 
•B  oUwr."] 

(2.)  "  What  txnaa  fioquently  aucoeed  e*cb  other?"— J5bn6ont'«  Oram^  p.  6S.   (3.)  "Words 
are  derived  from  ooa  another  hi  varloas  waya,"— /b,  p.  188;  Men^Mfa  Qram^  IB;  Wd^s,  2d 
Bditma,  322.   (4.)  "  PrepoeitioM  are  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words  pra  and  jxmo,  which  sig- 
nify before  and  place." — JfocfeV  Oram.,  p.  86.   (6.)  "  He  was  sadly  laughed  at  fin- sodi  conduct" 
— StMioM  K  Oram.,  p.  19.     (6.)  '*  Every  adjectlre  pronoun  beloofa  to  some  noun  orpriHioun 
expreaaed  or  underijtood."— /ajraraott'*  Oram.,  p.  212.   (7.)  "  If  he  [Addison]  fitils  in  any  thing, 
it  is  in  want  of  strength  and  precision,  which  renders  his  manner  not  altogethw  a  proper  modeL" — 
Mair'i  Shet.,  p.  187.   (S.)  "  Indeed,  if  Hwaoe  be  deddeot  in  any  thing,  it  ia  in  thia^  of  not  being 
BuOcientiy  attentive  to  juncture  and  connexion  of  ports." — /&,  pi  401.   (9.)  "The  piqNl  is  now 
supposed  to  be  acquiunted  with  the  nine  sorts  of  speech,  and  their  most  umial  modlflcattona." — 
Tk^'t  Dittriet  School,  p.  204.   (10.)  "  I  could  aee^  hear,  taste,  and  smell  the  rose."— &ii&on»'« 
Ormt^  p.  166.   (11.)  "The  triphttiong  iou  ia  sometimes  pronounced  distinctly  in  two  syllablea; 
as  in  bilious,  various,  absCemtous." — L.  Miaray'a  Oram.,  p.  13;  WaJker'a  DicL,  Prin.  292,  p.  37. 
(IS.)  ''The  ^phthong  eta  generally  sounds  hko  a  short  in  prt^r  names;  as  in  Balaam,  Canaan, 
Isaac;  bat  not  in  Baal,  QaaL" — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  10.   (13.)  "Participlea  are  scunetimes  gov- 
erned by  the  article;  &r  the  present  participle,  with  the  deSnile  artide  the  before  it,  becomes  a 
aabstantive." — lb.,  p.  192.   (14.)  "  Wwds  ontUng  with  Vi  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form  the 
plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  veiba,  verbal  nouns,  past  puliciples,  comparatives  and  soperta- 
tivea,  by  changing  y  into  i" — WaUut'a  Rhyming  Diei.,  p.  viii;  Mwrray'e  Granu,  23;  Jfer- 
chaaCs  Murray,  13;  FiO^t,  44;  Kirkham's,  23;  Grteidetfa,  20;  WrightB  Gram.,  28;  et  at 
(15.)  "  But  V  preceded  by  a  vowel,  insucn  iastantet  aa  tA«  o&ow^  is  not  changed;  as  boy,  boys." — 
JTurroy'A  Oram.,  p.  24 ;  Jfm:Aanf«, /bi'j,  JTirUom's,  6<fWfiI«|/''«,  «f  oL   (16.)  "Butwbenyis 
precaded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  veoy  rarely*  changed  in  tho  additional  s^Uable:  aa  cxtj,  coyly." — Mw- 
ray'a  Oram,  ajain,  p.  24;  JferehanCB,  14;  fSOt's,  46;  Ormtkaf'a,  20;  Wrighfa,  29;  ei  oL 
(17.)  "Butwhenyis^Qoeded  byavowel,  in  meh  mrtmeet,  it  is  rely  nrelydiuiged  ihtoi;  as 
coy,  oOTLBsa." — KMmam'$  Oram.,p.  24.   (18.)  "Sentences  are    a  twofidd  nature:  Simple  and 
CMnpound."— -IV/ij/JU's  Oram.,  p.  123.   (19.)  "  The  neuter  pionoua  if  is  applied  to  all  nouns  and 
pronouns:  »,  li  ia  he ;  it  iB  ahe ;  it  iBthey  ;  it  ia  tho  buid."~Bucke's  Gram.,  p.  92.    (20.)  "H  is 
on-i  it  teas,  are  cAen  used  in  a  plural  construction ;  aa^  'Hvxa  the  heretics  who  flrat  began  to 
rail.'" — Merdioata  Oram.,  p.  87.   (21.)  "/)!  is  and  it  was,  are  often,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French,  used  ia  a  plural  construction,  aod  by  some  of  our  best  writers:  as,  '.A  vxxs  the  hereUca 
thai  first  began  to  rail.'    Smollett" — Prieatiey'a  Gram.,  p.  190;  Miaray'a,  168;  Smithes,  134; 
In^eraoWa,  210;  FM'a,  116;  at  aL    (22.)  "  w  and  y,  as  consonants^  have  one  sound." — Ibum'f 
SpdUn^Booh,  Pl  9.   (13.)  *'  The  coqj  unction  as  Is  frequently  used  as  a  relattvc.'*— J9udti^*  Gram., 
p.  93.   (24.)  *'  When  several  dauses  succeed  eadt  other,  the  ora^onction  may  be  omitted  with 
propriety." — MerehanCa  Oram,  p.  97.    (25.)  "I^  however,  the  members  succeeding  each  other, 
are  very  cl(»3ly  connected,  tho  comma  is  unnecessary:  as,  'Revelation  tcUs  us  how  wc  may 
attun  l^piaesa.' " — Murray'a  Oram.,-p.  273;  Merchanfs,  1&\ ;  BuaaeWs,  115 ;  CbmJy'a,  152; -4(- 
^^^5,80;  Smith'*,  190;  ettd.    (36.)  "  The  mind  has  diflSculty  in  passing  readily  through  so  many 
different  views  given  i^  in  quidc  succesHon,  of  the  same  object" — Biair'a  RkeL,  p.  149.  (27.) 
"The  mind  lus  difBoutty  In  paanng  readily  through  many  different  views  of  the  some  otjcct,  pre- 
sented in  quicii  suooossion.  — Marray'a  Gram.,  6vo,  p.  341.   (28.)  "Adjective  pronoons  are  a 
kind  of  adjectives  which  point  out  nouns  by  some  cistinct  spec^cation." — KirkharrCa  Gram.,  tha 
(hmpend,  or  Ibble.    (29.)  "A  noun  of  multitude  conveying  plurality  of  idea,f  must  have  a  vert) 
or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  the  plural" — lb.,  pp.  69  and  181 :  see  also  Loteth't  Oram.,  p.  74; 
L.  Murray'a,  152;  Com^\  80;  Lennie's,  87;  Alger'a,  54;  Jaudon'a,  96;  Aldeti't,  81;  Parka- 
and  fbz'a,  I,  76;  II,  26;  and  othera.    (30.)  "A  noun  or  pronoun  edifying  possession,  is  gov- 
erned by  tha  noun  it  possesses." — Greetdectf'a  Gram,,  p.  35.   (31.)  "A  noun  si^iifjing  popsession, 
is  governed  by  tho  noun  which  it  possesses." — Wiffiur  and  lAmngston^a  Gram.,  p.  24.   (32.)  "A 
noun  or  pronoun  in  the  posees^ve  case  is  governed  b;  the  noun  it  possesses." — Goldabury^a  Cfram., 

■  Wklkor  MttXea  tUa  dUbrenUT,  and  ev«n  rmetta  bla  ronwrk,  ttini:  "  Bnt  t/ pneoded  a  vowel  to  iwver 
changed:  m  eo>t,  emly,  gay,  gi^Atl.  — Walhet'a  BJuimiiig  DtoL,p.  x.  "Ypreoedad  bjavowel  tonnwreluuiged, 
aMbo^,  bo^*,  fctojf,  ««e(oi/«,eUO'~/ft.,p.TlH.  Wdker'a  tvelTo"OTthographloU  AphorismB,"  which  Hnrrajr and 
othera  repubUih  m  their  "  Rulea  for  SpdUng,"  tnd  which  In  aUwI  of  amendhig  tb«7  roerelj  eormpt,  happened 
throwh  aoDiQ  ear«lCMoeat  to  conlata  two  which  dioald  hav«  bemi  oa>id«aaed  Into  one  For  '*  worda  ending  with  y 
preceded  bj  a  conwaant,"  ho  haa  not  only  the  abenrd  ml*  or  aaaertlon  abovo  redt«d,  bnt  an  otbor  whtefa  la  bet- 
ter, with  an  exception  or  remark  nader  each,  reapecUog  "  y  preoeded  b;  a  towcL"  The  graminarlaM  loDow 
bin  in  hto  errora,  and  add  to  thdr  number ;  banco  the  repetition,  or  tfrnllari^.  In  the  abaordltiea  here  quoted. 
Bf  the  term  "  oartal  nount,"  Walker  moMit  nonne  denoUng  agenta,  aa  earr&r  from  Mrry ;  bnt  Klfkham  nn- 
deratood  him  to  mean  "  partieiFbtt  nouiu,"  u  (A«  earrytiV-  Or  rather,  be  bo  mistook  "  that  able  pUlolodif ' 
Homy,  for  he  probablj  know  nothing  of  Walker  In  the  m*tter{  and  aooordln^j  changed  the  won  "tMrooT' 
to  "partteipial;*'  thui  teachint;,  through  aO  hla  hundred  editlona,  except  a  few  of  the  drat,  that  partididal 
nonnt  from  rerbs  ending  In  y  preceded  br  a  oonaonant,  are  formed  merelv  "  ehangbw  the  xi  Into  1  Bot  ho 
Menu  to  have  known,  that  tht*  U  not  the  way  to  form  the  pertkl^;  ytongh  be  did  not  Know,  that  "eoyUt^'  to 
not aproper  Eo^Iah  word. 

t  lite  idaan/plriralUyiMuot  "ftwnHituofMM,"  anymore  than  the  Uaa  n/ trlekiinaaa,  or  tbmidta  of  ab- 
mardtty,  to  abanrditr  or  wlckednm  of  Idea;  yet,  behold,  bow  onr  grammartana  copy  the  Mnnder,  which  Iiowtt 
(perfaapa)  ftr«t  feU  Into,  of  pnttfng  tho  one  phrase  for  the  other  I  Bren  Profhnor  Fowler,  (as  w«D  aa  M&rnr, 
Klrkbam,  and  others,)  talks  of  having  f^ard  »to  tM<^or  ptoolitr^f'U'sr'— Ai*lsi*sX  Onm.,8ro,UP^ 
1 618^--0.  BaowM. 
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Ik  S8.  (33.)  "The  poneasire  case  b governed  the  poaoo  or  thing  poBsessed;  as,  'Oils  is  hit 
book.' " — F.  B.  Dag's  Gram^  p.  81.  (34.)  "  A  noun  or  pronoon  Id  the  pOBSessive  case,  is  gor- 
«rDed  by  the  noun  which  it  poesesses." — KirkhamCt  Gmm.,  Btde  12th,  pp^  62  and  131 ;  Frac«^» 
Gram.,  1844,  p.  26;  F.  H.  Milier'a,  21.  (35.)  "Here  the  boy  is  represented  as  &cUng.  Hois, 
therefore,  in  tl^  nominatiTe  case." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  41.  (36.)  "Some  of  the  auxiliaries  ore 
themselves  principal  verbs,  as:  ham,  do,  wiU,  and  am,  or  be." — Cooper's  Oramm<av,  both,  p.  60. 
(37.)  "Kouus  of  the  male  Idnd  are  maaculine.  Those  of  the  female  kind  are  reminiue." — Beck's 
Oram,,  p.  6.  (38.)  "  'To-day's  lesson  ia  longer  than  yesterday's;'  here  to-day  and  ytaterday  are 
BubBtaotives." — Mwray's  Gram.,  P-  1^4;  IngenoWs,  50;  a  oL  (39.)  "In  this  example,  to-day 
and  yesterdag  are  noaoa  In  the  poveaive  case." — Kirkham'a  Gram.,  p.  88.  (40.)  "An  Indian  in 
Britain  woold  be  mocfa  Burprisea  to  BtumUe  upon  an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  fields." — 
Karnes,  El  of  Orit.,  YoL  i,  p.  219.  *  (41.)  "IT  ve  were  to  contrive  a  new  language,  we  might 
make  any  articulate  sound  the  sign  of  any  idea:  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  oxen 
men,  or  rational  bdngs  by  the  name  of  oxeii." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  139.  (42.)  "All  tlie  parts  of 
a  sentence  should  correspond  to  each  other." — Jb.,  p.  222;  kirkhcaii's,  193;  JngersoWs,  216; 
Goidiimry's,  74;  Eiley's,  110;  Wind's,  193;  Alger's,  71;  Fisk^a,  148;  3.  JPutnam's,  96;  Jftr- 
cAonff^  101 ;  MercAarU's  Mtaray,  9b. 


(1.)  "Though  the  eonstruoUoa  will  not  admit  of  a  plural  verb,  the  sentence  would  ccr- 
tuoly  stand  better  thus :  '  Tho  king,  the  lords,  and  tho  commons, />r»i  an  excellent  constitution.'  " 
— Murray's  Oram.,  p.  161 ;  JngenoWs,  239. 

CFOBMBu:.— Not  propor,  beeanM  the  flnt  duM  here  quoted  is  contradicted  br  the  last  Bot,  koconliiiK  to 
Critteal  Noto  Tth,  "  Every  writer  or  apMlcer  thould  bo  cartiul  rot  tu  contradict  nimKlf;  for  what  is  scir-con* 
tndirtorr,  i«  both  null  in  argument,  ud  bad  In  Style."  The  following  change  mav  remove  the  dinerepanee: 
"Tiionia  'Thv  king  with  Um  loida  and  eiMunou,'in«MtAat»a«ln^ubif-  ratter  Mannplaral  verb,  th«  vea- 
tanea  would  certainly  stand  better  tima:  'The  king,  the  lorda,  and  the  wmnim,fom  cmallaat  cooaUtc- 
tlon."*] 

(2.)  "  L  has  always  a  soft  liquid  sound ;  as  fn  love,  billow,  quarrel.  It  is  sometimes  muto ;  as 
in  IialC  talk,  psalm." — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  14;  Fisk's,  40.  (3.)  "£  has  always  a  soft  liquid 
sound;  as  in  love,  hiUcno.  It  is  often  alent;  as  in  haif,  taSk,  ainwnd." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  22. 
(4.)  "The  words  m^ans  and  amends,  tbou^  formerly  used  in  the  Angular,  as  well  as  in  tlio 
phiral  number,  are  now,  by  polite  writers^  restricted  to  the  latter.  Our  most  distinguinlied 
modem  authors  say,  'by  this  meaas,'  as  well  as,  't^  these  meoat.^  " — Wriffiifs  Gram.,  p.  16l. 
(6.)  "  '  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues :  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.*  Better  thus :  '  A 
friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues :  an  enemy  his  crimes.'  " — Murray's  Oram.,  VoL  i,  p.  325.  "  A 
friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes." — lb..  Key,  V<d.  ii,  p.  iVi. 
(6.)  "  The  auxiliary  have,  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  should  be  avoided." — 
•Merchanfs  Gram.,  p.  97.  "Subjunotivo  Uood,  Perfect  Tense,  If  I  have  loved,  If  thou  hast 
loved, '  kc, — lb.,  p.  61.  (7.)  "  I^ero  is  also  an  impropriety  in  governing  both  the  indicative  and 
BubjuQctivo  moods,  wiUi  the  same  conjunction;  as,  '.^  a  man  Aave  a  hundred  ebccp.  nnd  t/ one 
of  ^cm  be  gone  astray,'  Ac  It  should  be,  and  one  of  them  ia  gone  astray,  &c." — lb.,  p.  97. 
(8.)  "  Tho  rising  aeries  of  contrasts  convcry  inaqtreesUde  dignity  and  enei^  to  the  coaclusitm." — 
JamieemCs  Rh^  p.  79.  (9.)  "  A  groan  or  a  shriek  is  Instantiy  Tindeistood,  as  a  language  ex- 
torted by  distress,  a  languags  which  no  art  can  counterfeit,  and  which  conveys  a  meaning  that 
words  are  utteriy  inadequate  to  express." — Porter's  Atiaiysis,  p.  127.  "A  groan  orEliriek  speaks 
to  the  ear,  as  the  language  of  distress,  with  far  more  thrilling  effect  than  words.  Tet  these  may 
be  counterfoited  by  art" — lb.,  p.  147.  (10.)  "These  words  [book  and  pen]  ainnot  bo  put  tojre- 
ther  in  such  a  way  as  will  constitute  plurality." — JoTit^  Brown's  English  Sijnlax,  p.  126.  (11.) 
"  Nor  can  the  real  pen,  and  tlw  real  book  be  expressed  in  two  words  in  such  a  mnnm  r  us  \ii'ill  consti- 
tute pturaiily  in  grammar." — Had.  (12.)  "  Otir  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  ponessivc  kind. 
Decline  it" — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  227.  (13.)  "  This  and  that,  and  likewise  their  Plurals^  are  ol- 
VT&ya  opposed  to  each  otha*  in  a  Sentenca" — Buchanaria  Syntax,  p.  103.  "  Vihcn  Otis  or  that 
is  Qsed  alone,  L  e.  not  opposed  to  each  other,  thia  ia  written  or  spoken  of  FcrEons  or  Things  im- 
mediately present,  and  as  it  were  before  our  Eyes,  or  nearest  i^-ith  relation  to  Place  or  lime. 
That  is  spoken  or  written  of  Persons  or  Things  passed,  absent  and  difitant  in  relation  to  Time 
and  Place." — Hnd.  (14.)  "Active  and  neuter  verbs  may  bo  coqjngated  by  adding  their  {resent 
participle  to  tho  auxiliary  verb  to  be,  through  all  its  variations." — Kirkham'a  Oram^  p.  159.  "Bb 
is  an  auxiliary  whenever  it  is  placed  before  the  perftct  particij^e  of  another  verb,  but  in  every 
otlior  situation,  it  is  ^principal  verb." — lb.,  p.  166.  (IS.)  "  A  vrab  in  the  imperative  mood,  is 
always  of  tho  second  person." — Kirkham^s  Oram.,  p.  136.  "  Tlie  verbs,  according  to  an  idiom 
of  our  language,  or  the  poet's  license,  are  used  in  the  imperative,  agreeing  with  a  nominative  of 
the  first  or  third  person." — 76.,  p.  164.  (16.)  "Personal  Pronouns  are  distinguii-hed  from  the 
relative,  by  their  denoting  the  person  of  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p. 
97.  "  Pronouns  of  the  first  person,  do  not  agree  in  person  with  the  nouns  they  represent." — 
p.  08.  (17.)  "Nouns  have  three  cases,  n(Hninalive,  possesaiTe,  and  Directive." — Ack's  Gram,,  p. 
6.    "  Personal  pronouns  have,  lilce  nouns,  two  oases,  nominative  and  objective." — lb.,  p.  10. 

S18.).  "  In  some  instances  the  preposititHi  sufRrra  no  change,  but  becomes  an  adverb  merely  by 
ts  applkatkui:  as,  'Ha  was  near  fiilling;'"— Jftimq/'f  Gram-y  pv  116.   (19.)  "Some  nouns  afs 
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used  oolj  in  the  plonl ;  as,  aahe$,  literati,  mimttuE,  sheep,  i»br." — Sair's  OraitL,  p.4A.  "  Some 
nouns  are  the  same  in  both  suroben,  a&  alma,  eoufie,  dbeb,  Kriea,  apeeiea,  pair,  sheep." — JM. 
"  Among  the  inferior  parts  of  speech  there  are  some  pairs  or  covplea." — Ib^  p.  94.  ^20.)  "  Con- 
ceming  the  pronominal  adje^ives,  that  con  and  can  not,  may  and  may  not,  represents  its  noun."— 
0.  £.  PHrce'9  Gram^  p.  336.  (21.)  "  Ttie  arHde  a  is  in  a  tew  instances  employed  in  the  sense  of 
&prtpotitiim ;  aa,  Simon  Peter  said  I  go  a  [to]  fishing." — Wdda  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  177  ;  Abridg., 
128.  " '  To  go  a  tishtng L  &  to  go  on  a  filling  vojago  or  bosinesB." —  Wd£»  Gram.,  ^  192. 
(SS.)  '*8o  also  vBrtM,  reallf  tranntirev  are  used  IntnnsInTdjr,  when  tbef  hara  no  ol^faeL"— Arf- 
MSiu's  ^fH^  and  Fraet.  Oram.,  p.  60. 

(23.)  "  When  first  joaag  Van,  in  his  boondkai  mind, 

A  work  ^  outlast  immortal  Borne  destgu'd.**— i\)p^  en  (ML,  L  130. 

TTkdeb  CBmcAL  KOTB  Yin. — Or  SEySELESs  Juubuko. 
"  Number  distinguialioa  them  fvic,  nouna],  as  one,  or  voaay,  of  the  same  Idnd,  called  the  sin- 
gular and  plural." — Dr.  Btair'a  Lecktret  m  lOieioric,  p,  74. 

[FouuLa — Kot  proper,  twcatiH  tbe  words  of  tUi  text  Appear  to  be  m  curnleMlr  put  together,  u  to  make 
nothiug  bnt  Jarptn,  or  *  eort  of  adioUatie  balderduh.    Bnt,  iMordlng  to  Crltlca]  Hole  BUk,  **  To  Jnmlde  to- 
gether word!  without  eu«  for  the  ■eoee.  It     mpardoBafale  nwllgenee,  end  *n  ebnao  of  tho  huan  nnderetand- 
I  tUnk  the  learned  antbor  aboaU  rather  hare  said :  "  Tkin  ore  two  iiMnttere  ealM  the         '  asd  tJkc 
plaral,  wJMd^dlittMgatahnoaaaa»«<giiCTlfcy  rilfcireoeflWi^orinaiiyof  ^ 

"  Hero  the  noon  Jama)  Mtmrog  is  addnwsod,  he  is  i^oken  to^  it  is  hero  a  noon  of  tbo  sacond 
person." — Jfwdfa  Oram.,  p.  66.  "The  number  .aod  case  of  a  verb  can  never  bo  ascertained  un- 
til its  nominative  is  known." — E!mmona^a  Gram.,  p.  36.  "A  noun  of  multitude,  or  Ngnifying 
many,  may  have  the  verb  and  [ffonooa  agreeing  with  it  cither  in  tbo  singular  or  plural  number; 
yet  not  without  regard  to  the  import  of  the  word,  as  convoying  unity  or  plurality  of  idea." — 
Lowlh'a  Gram.,  p.  75;  Mvrray'a,  1K2;  Aiger'a,  M;  RuaadTa,  65;  IngerwiCa,  248;  ^oL  "To 
egress  the  present  and  past  imperfect  of  tbo  actlTe  and  neater  verb,  the  auxiliaiy  do  is  some* 
tioMB  used:  I  do  (now)  love;  I  did  (then)  love." — LowQCa  Grmn.,  p.  40.  "If  theaearo  perfectly 
committed,  they  will  be  aUo  to  take  twenty  lines  for  a  leeeon  on  the  second  day;  and  may  bo 
hicreaaod  each  day." — (Mania  Key,  p.  4.  "  When  c  is  joined  with  h  {ch),  tliey  are  generally 
sounded  in  the  same  manner:  ns  in  Charles,  church,  cheerfulness  end  choL-i!c.  But  foreign  words 
(except  in  those  derived  ftom  the  French,  oa  cha(prin,  chicaiiery,  and  c/iaiae,  in  wliicli  ch  are 
soonded  like  ah)  are  proaonncod  like  & ;  as  in  Chaos,  cliaroctcr,  ctiorua,  and  diimero." — Bucke'a 
Ciaaaieal  Gram.,  p.  10.  "  Some  substantives,  natmally  neuter,  are,  by  a  flgura  oS  speech,  con- 
verted into  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender." — Jiurrm/a  Gram.,  p.  37 ;  Comly'a,  20;  Ruoiie, 
13;  A  TMiher'a,  8;  Alger%  16;  Itemie^  11;  Fiak'a,  6(i;  Merch(wi^a,  27;  Kiriham'it,  55;  etaL 
"  Words  in  the  EngliA  language  migr  bo  dasaified  under  ton  general  heads,  the  named  of  which 
classes  are  usually  termed  the  ten  parts  speech." — muting'a  Gram.,  p.  14.  "  'Ifcrcy  is  the 
true  badge  of  nobility.'  Nobility  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  mas.  and  fem.  gender,  third  person,  sing, 
and  in  the  obj.  case,  and  governed  by  'of:'  Rclb  31." — Ktrkham'a  Gram.,  p.  161,  "gh,  are 
either  ^lent,  or  have  the  sound  of  as  in  laugh." — Tmetia  Spt^ing-Book,  p.  10.  "As  many 
people  as  wore  destroyed,  were  as  many  languages  or  dialects  lost  and  blotted  out  fh>m  the 
gnteral  catatogae." — ChaxoH^a  Saaay,  p.  2ft.  "The  grammara  oS  some  langoimcs  contain  a 
greater  number  of  tha  moodi^  than  others,  aod  exhibit  Mem  in  dill^vnt  fbrms." — l£ttrray'a  Gram., 
Svo,  Yol.  i,  p.  95.  "  A  coitP.vBlBOx  on  simile,  is,  lehen  the  resemblaDco  betwe«i  two  okijects 
ia  eiprmed  t'n  farm,  and  gateraVy  puraued  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits." — 
lb.,  p.  343.  "In  some  diaiecta,  the  word  what  is  improperiy  used  for  that,  and  sometimes  we  find 
it  in  thia  aenae  in  writing."— A.,  p.  156;  Priestky'a  Gram,,  93;  Smilk'a,  132;  Merchants,  87; 
Fiak'a,  114 ;  IngenoiSa,  220 ;  atai.  "  Brown  makes  great  ado  concerning  tbo  adname  principles 
of  imcoding  woiks,  in  rt^ion  to  ths  gender  cS  pronouns."— 0.  B.  Force's  Gram.,  p.  323.  "  The 
nofninatire  (Nreoedes  and  perfbnns  the  action  of  tlie  verb. "~JJedt'«  GravL,i>.8.  "ThePrinutive 
are  tlioso  which  cannot  roceive  more  Mmple  forms  than  those  which  tbuy  alrendy  possess." — 
Wri'jhfs  Gram.,  p.  28.  "  The  long  sound  [of  {\  is  always  marked  by  the  e  final  in  monosylla- 
bles; as,  thin,  thine;  except  give,  live." — Jftm-oy's  Gram.,  p.  13;  Fisk's,  33  ;  el  aL  '"  But  the 
third  p^non  or  thing  spoken  ot,  being  aba-?nt,  and  in  many  respects  unknown,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  marked  by  a  distinction  of  gender." — Ixnoth's  Gram.,  p.  21 ;  L.  Murray's,  hi;  etaL 
"  Each  of  tlio  diphthong;il  letters  was,  doubtless,  originally  heard  in  pronouncing  the  words 
which  contain  them.  Though  this  is  sot  the  case  at  present,  with  rGf^}ect  to  many  of  them, 
these  combinatinnfl  still  retain  tho  name  of  diphtiiongii;  bnt,  to  distinguish  them,  they  are  marked 
by  the  term  in^nvper." — L.  Jlhirrx^a  Gram.,  p.  9;  37  ;  eiuL   "  A  Mode  is  tiie  fbnn  oC  (ff 

manner  of  u»ng  a  verb,  by  which  the  being,  action,  or  passkm  is  expressed." — Akx.  Mvrray'a 
Oram.,  p.  32.  "The  word  that  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  when  it  is  followed  immediately  by  a 
sobstantiTe,  to  which  it  is  either  Joined,  or  refers,  aod  wtiic^  it  limits  or  qualifies." — LMkg 
Murmfft  Oram.,  p.  S4. 

"  The  guiltless  woe  of  being  past, 
Is  fature  glory's  deathless  heir." — Sumner  L.  FakfiM. 

UifDEE  Ckitigal  Note  IX. — Of  WoRoe  NsEiaiaas. 
"A  knowledge  of  grammar  enables  ua  to  express  oorselves  better  in  coDvemtion  and  in  writ- 
ing oompoititfon." — ScmhonCa  Groan,,  pi  7. 
[PoBWULS.— Sot  proper,  beoaass  the  word  eempoaUioti  te  here  nJliM.  Bat,  ■seocdlas  to  CiiUcal  Mele  M. 
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**Wo>di  thkt  an  ntMf  BMdiMi,  and  Mpedally  coeh  m  li^mra  or  MMnbar  Um  eiyi  imkim,  oogfat  ia  ■■■■t 
to  ta  omlttod,"  Um  ■eUMm  vo«ld  be  bettor  without  thia  vord,  thuai  "Akaovlidgflvf  gtaaunar  aaaunaa 
to  expreas  oDndre*  better  In  eoaT«mtloa  and  In  writing."] 

"  And  lienee  we  infer,  that  there  ia  uo  other  dictattw  hero  but  use." — Jamieaon's  JtJut,  p.  42. 
"  Whence  little  else  is  giuned,  except  correct  spelling  aod  pronuociatioD." — Town's  Spelling- Hook, 
p.  5.  "  The  man  who  a  fsithfiill;  attached  to  religion,  maj  be  relied  ou,  with  humble  contidcDce." 
— MerdumCs  School  Gnun.,  p.  li.  "Sbalttbou  Iraildiseao  houae  for  mo  to  dwell  in?" — 2  Sam^ 
Tii,  6.  "The  house  was  deemed  pcdtnted  vrtiich  waa  entered  into  by  80  abandoned  a  womaiL" 
—Bkan'a  BJut-^  279.  "  The  farther  that  be  sewdiee,  the  firmer  will  be  bis  beUef.''— A'nfA't 
Boidenees,  p.  4.  "I  deny  not,  but  that  relif^n  com^  in  these  things." — SivHay's  Wvrkv,  i, 
321.  "  Except  the  king  delighted  in  her,  and  that  she  were  called  by  name." — lisiher,  ii,  14. 
"The  proper  method  of  reading  these  lines,  is  to  read  them  according  as  the  eenee  dictates."-— 
Blair's  RheL,  p.  386.  "When  any  words  become  obsolete,  or  at  leaEt  are  never  used,  c^cipt  as 
constituting  part  of  particular  phrases,  it  ia  better  to  dispense  with  their  service  entirely,  and 
g^Tenptho[uraaea." — OaatviidCs  IQui.,  p.  185;  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  3iO.  "Those  savage  people 
seemed  to  have  no  element  bat  that  of  war." — Mtrrfey's  Key,  8vo,  p.  211.  **  Jfim  is  a  common 
noon,  of  the  third  peiwn,  eingular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  ui  the  nraninative  caEe." — J, 
FtaWs  GraoL,  p.  33.  "  The  orator,  according  as  drcumstanccs  require,  will  employ  them  all." — 
Nair'"!  Rhei,  p.  241.  "  By  detbrring  our  repentance,  we  accumulate  our  sorrows." — llwray's 
£eVi  %  P-  ^^B-  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  govL'm- 
ment" — fair's  RhO.,  p.  245.  *'  The  different  meaning  of  these  ivo  first  words  may  not  at  lirst 
occur.** — lb.,  p.  225.  "The  sentiment  is  well  expre^od  by  Plato,  but  much  better  by  Eolomou 
ttianhim." — ifurray's  Oram.,  p.  214:  hgeraoSa,  261;  Smith's,  179;  etal.  "They  tiavc  had  a 
greater  privilege  than  we  have  had.'' — Mvrray'a  Key,  Bvo,  p.  21 1.  "  Every  thing  should  be  go 
arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before  may  ^vo  li^t  and  fbrco  to  what  fiiUowa." — liiair'a  L'het,  v. 
311.  "So  as  that  his  doctrines  were  embraced  by  groat  numbers." — Uxiv.  Hist.:  I'riesiky's 
Gram.,  p.  139.  " They  have  token  another  and  a  shorter  cut." — Socm:  J<A.  Diet  "Thclm- 
perfect  TcnsQ  of  a  regtUar  verb  is  formed  fh>m  the  present  by  adding  iJ  or  et^  to  tlie  present ;  os^ 
'  I  loved.' " — FrosCs  EL  of  Gram.,  p.  33.  "  The  pronoun  ttc.V  does  not  agree  in  gt  uder  or  num-' 
bcr  with  the  noun  '  man,'  for  which  it  stands." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  182.  "  This  maik  denotes 
any  thmg  at  wondor,  surprise^  joy,  gric^  or  sudden  emotion." — Bucbe's  Gram.,  p.  19.  "  We  are 
all  aocountabte  crcoturwi,  cadi  for  imaatAV'— Murray's  Key,  p.  204 ;  MerehaaCs,  196.  "  If  be  has 
commanded  it,  then  I  must  obey." — Smith's  Kew  Gram.,  pp.  UO  and  112.  "I  now  present  him 
with  a  form  of  the  diatonic  scale." — Dr.  John  Barber's  Elocution,  p.  xi.  "  One  alter  another  of 
their  fiivourito  rivers  liave  been  reluctantly  abandoned." — Hodgson's  Tour.  "I\niieular  and 
peculiar  ore  words  of  different  import  from  each  otlier." — Blair's  Bhet,,  p.  196.  "Some  adverbs 
admit  rules  of  comparison:  as  Soon,  sooner,  soonest"— ifuciL-e'j  Gram^  pu  IG.  "From  having 
oxposod  himself  too  frody  in  diflbrent  climate^  he  entirely  last  his  health.*' — Murraifs  Key,  v.  "00. 
"  Tho  Verb  must  agree  with  its  Nominativo  beforo  it  m  Number  and  Pctschi." — Buehman^s  Syntar, 
p.  03.  "Write  twenty  short  sentences  contidning  only  adjectives."— .^i&oU'«  Tiacher,  p.  102. 
"  Ttus  general  incUnaurai  and  tendency  of  the  language  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  tho  in< 
troductng  of  a  very  great  corruption." — Lowth's  Gram.,  p.  60.  "  The  second  requisite  of  a  per- 
fect sentence,  is  its  Unity." — Murray's  Gravi.,  p.  311.  "It  is  Ecarctly  necesBary  to  apolotriw 
for  omitting  to  insert  their  names." — lb.,  p.  viL  "  The  letters  cf  the  English  Language,  called 
the  EngUsb  Alphabet,  are  twenQr-«x  in  number." — lb.,  p.  3 ;  31  Smith's,  5  ;■  Fish's,  10 ;  Alger's, 
9;  et(U.  "A  writer  who  employs  antiquated  or  novel  phraseokigy,  muFt  do  it  with  design :  ho 
eamnot  err  frtm  inadvertence  as  ha  may  do  it  with  reject  to  proviiicial  or  vulgar  expresskms."— 
Jimieton'a  Bhd.,  p.  56.  "The  VoaMva  case,  ia  some  Gramman^  is  wholly  omitted;  why,  if  wo 
most  have  cases,  I  could  never  understand  the  propriety  of** — Bueke's  Classical  Gram.,  p.  45. 
"  Active  verbs  aro  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  verb  /  have;  passive  verbs  are  conji^ted  with 
the  auxiliary  verb  I  am." — B)^  p.  ST.  "  What  word,  then,  may  and  be  called  ?  A  CtHijunction." 
— Smilh'a  New  Gram.,  p.  3T.  "Have  th^asoertahied  tho  person  who  gave  the  information?" — 
BuOioiia'a  K  Oram.,  p.  81.  * 

Uhdbk  CsmcAL  Kora  X.— Or  Iufbopbb  OmB8K»n. 

"All  qualitiee  of  things  are  coUod  odnouns,  or  adjectives.*' — ^air'a  Oram.,  p.  10. 

[FoamTLa.— Not  proper,  becftaie  this  enireMloD  Ueka  two  or  tbrea  vordi  wliieh  are  neeemtrj  tn  th«  Man 
tatended.  But  HCordlnv  to  Crltiaal  Note  Ivth,  "  Words  nooeMTj  to  Uie  mom,  or  pven  to  the  melodj  or  beatttr 
of  K  aeateneA,  oogbt  eeldom.  If  om,  to  be  omitted."  The  eeDtflnee  idaj  be  anended  thai:  "  All  iMnf*  •^m* 
/i/itiff  evMenU  qnalltiea  oC  tUncs,  an  eaUed  adnouna,  or  MUeetlim"] 

"The  -  rigidflas  the  long  or  aoeeDted  sjMde^  and  the  breve  indkates  a  rhort  or  mtnoocnted 
qrUabla"— Aftin^a  Oram.,  p,  118.  "Whose  duty  ia  to  help  young  ministm."— X  £  IHaapline, 
p.  78.  "The  passage  is  cfoeely  contwcted  with  what  proccdes  and  follows." — Philologkal  Mu- 
aam.  Vol.  i,  p.  255  "  The  worit  is  not  completed,  but  soon  will  ba" — Smith's  Productive  Oram., 
pi  113.  "Of  whom  hast  thou  been  afiaid  or  feared ?"—iB(uaA,  Ivii,  11.  "There  is  a  God  who 
made  and  governs  the  world." — SuOar's  Analogy,  p.  263.  "  It  was  this  made  them  so  liaughty." 
— GoldamUh'a  Greece,  Vol.  ii,  p.  103.  "  How  &r  the  whole  diafge  affected  him  in  not  eapy  to  deter* 
nuna"— A.,  i,  p.  189.  "  Tliey  saw,  aod  worshipped  the  God,  that  made  them."— Atdte's  Gram^ 
p.  1S1.  "  The  etron  frequent  in  the  use  of  hypftrbtdca,  arise  either  from  ovmtraininp,  or  intro- 
dndng  them  oa  nnndtahle  ocoaakins." — Murray'a  Gram.,  iro,  p.  266.  "  The  preposition  ia  is  set 
before  coantriea^  cities,  and  laige  towns ;      '  Uo  Utqb  tn  Fmnoe^  <n  London,  v  in  Btrmingham.' 
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But  before  villages,  single  houses,  and  citiea  wbich  are  in  distant  countries  at  is  used ;  as,  *Be 
fives  at  Hackney.'"— A,  p.  204;  />r.  A^'s  Oram.,  60;  IngmoVa,  332;  SmiA't,  170;  .lU^j^ 
143 ;  et  dl.  "  And,  in  such  recollection,  the  thing  is  not  figured  as  in  oar  view,  nor  any  image 
formed  " — Karnes,  EL  of  Orit.,  Vol  i,  p.  86.  "  Intrinsic  and  relative  beauty  must  be  handled  sep- 
arately."— lb.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  336.  "  He  diould  b«  on  his  guard  not  to  do  them  ipjustice,  by  diaguis- 
ing,  or  placing  them  in  a  iiilao  liglit." — fair's  RheL,  p.  272.  "  In  that  work,  we  are  iivquently  in- 
terrupted by  UDiiMural  thooghta." — Mwrray's  Key,  8to,  p  216.  "To  this  pcuit  have  t^ided  all 
the  rules  I  have  given."— .flUoA'f  jSAeL,  pi  120.  "Tbttieee  pdnts  have  tettoed  all  the  niks  iriiich 
have  been  pveo." — JUurray'v  Onsm.,  8ro,  p.  366.  "Lanpiage,  as  written,  or  oral,  b  addtened 
to  the  eye,  or  to  the  ear." — LU.  Com.,  p.  184,  "  He  will  learn,  Sir,  that  to  accuse  and  prove  are 
very  different." —  WalpoU.  "  They  crowded  around  the  door  so  as  to  [Httvent  others  going  out" 
— AlAotCa  Teadter,  p.  17.  "Oqo  perscHi  or  tiling  is  singular  number;  moro  than  one  p^Mia  or 
thing  is  plural  nuntbPr." — John  Flints  Gram.,  p.  21.  "According  to  the  sense  or  relatum  in 
which  nouns  ore  ua^  they  ore  in  the  NOHiKATirB  or  po68BBSIVB  case,  thus,  notn.  man ;  pim. 
iBan'&" — Bkia^a  Ortm^  p.  11.  "  Nouoa  or  pronouns  in  the  poasosave  case  are  placed  before  llie 
nouns  which  govern  them,  to  which  thajr  belot^." — ScoAonCs  Grairw,  -p.  130.  "Ateacberfe 
explmning  the  difference  between  a  noun  and  \*erb." — Abbcifs  SWfter,  p.  12.  "  And  theiefim 
the  two  ends,  or  extremities,  must  directly  answer  to  the  north  and  south  pcde" — Habbq:  Joh. 
Diet,  w.  OnomojL  "  Waliat  or  wcUk^  rides  or  rideth,  stands  or  sUindtih,  aro  of  the  third  person 
angular. " — Kirkham's  Oram.,  p.  47.  "I  grew  immediately  roguish  and  pleasant  to  a  degree, 
in  the  same  strain." — Swjtt  :  ThUler,  31.  "  An  Anap^t  has  the  first  syllables  unaccented,  and 
tiie  last  accented." — Blair's  Gram.,  p.  1 1 9.  "  An  Ana^at  has  the  firet  two  syllables  unaccented, 
and  the  last  accented.'' — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  219;  BtUlioaa's  rrincifka,  110.  "An  Asapse^ 
has  th0  two  first  syllables  untccontod,  and  tho  last  accented," — L,  Murray**  Gram.,  v.  264; 
Jamieaoa's  Rhet.  305;  SmUh's  Hao  Gram.,  183;  Guy's  Oram.,  120;  Mert^anPs,  161;  OmdPt, 
109 ;  Pidcees,  226.  "  But  hearing  and  \-iaion  dillfer  not  more  than  words  spoken  and  written." — 
Wilson's  Essay  on  Gram.,  p.  21.  "  Thoy  nro  considered  by  some  prepoaitiona." — Cooper'a  PL  and 
Pr.  Grar^.,  p.  102.  "  Whoa  tli03J  powers  hnve  been  deluded  and  gone  astray." — PhOi^ogusai 
Museum,  i,  642.  "They  will  soon  understand  this,  and  like  it" — AbtMOfs  Teacher,  p.  92.  "  ITiey 
have  been  expelled  their  native  country  Romitgno." — Lei'jh  Hunt,  on  Byron,  p.  18.  ''Future  time 
is  expressed  two  dlBEbrent  ways." — Adam's  Gram.,  p.  80 ;  Oouid's,  18.  "  Such  as  the  bomnrit^ 
from  history  some  noted  event" — Kdmes,  El  of  Crit.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  280.  "  Every  Terb  most  agroo 
with  its  Noimnative  in  Number  and  Person." — Bucke'a  Gram.,  p.  94.  "  Wo  are  struck,  we  know 
not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing  wo  see." — Mwrray's  Key,  Svo,  p.  268.  "Under  this 
hcrv^l,  I  shall  consider  every  thing  necessary  to  n  good  delivery." — Sheridaa's  Lect,  p.  26.  "  A 
Kood  ear  is  the  gift  <^  naturo ;  it  may  be  much  improved,  but  not  acquired  by  art." — Marrams 
Gram.,  p.  298.  "  '  Truth,'  A  noun,  neuter,  singular,  the  nominative" — BuOions,  E.  Oram^  p. 
13.  "  *  Posassa,'  A  verb  transitive,  present,  IndicaUve  active,— third  person  plural" — JBtkL,  13. 
"fhar  is  a  noon,  neater,  nngular,  anu  is  the  nominative  1o  (or  sulgect  ol)  is.' — Id,,  ib.,  p.  133. 
"  /ji  is  a  verb,  intrana.,  irregular-~am,  was,  been ;  it  is  in  the  present,  indicative^  third  petBOD  sin- 
gular, and  agrws  with  its  ncKnioattve  fear.  Ruin  l  '  A  verb  agrees,'  tc"—Jbid.,  133.  "Ae  in 
Oadic,  has  the  Botmd  of  long  a."—  W^a  School  Qram^  1st  Ed.,  p.  29. 


"  Repeat  some  [adverbs]  that  are  composed  ot  tho  articlo  a  and  nouns." — KirlAanCs  Oram^ 
p.  89. 

[FfiaiiiTLB,— Not  proper,  bacmun  th«  gnmnuttat  here  nditakM  for  tha  artlcla  a,  tho  preSx  or  pr«pcMiUen  a; 
as  in  "(Mfdii,  otAon  VbdC,  Mtny,"  Ac.  Bat.  aoeordlns  toUrltlMl  Not*  lltb,  "OrkTe  blunden  made  In  tlu 
nmrae  of  Iniridig,  an  the  ■trongHI  of  ^  ewtlflaatM  nsmlnM  tto  booka  wbldi  eonUln  them  tinreproTed."  The 
error  ■bouid  beoorreuM  Uuui  "Kapaat  aoma  advartw  that  an  eomposad  of  the  pnjitt  a,  orprtpaaUitm  a,  and 

nmmm."] 

"  Partidples  are  so  called,  because  derived  irotn  the  Lodn  V(H^  pariie^lmm,  whicb  signifiea  h 
parialis." — Merchaat'a  School  Oram.,  p.  18.    "  The  possessive  another  noun,  and  is  known 

by  the  sign  of 's  or  of." — Bed^s  Oram.,  p.  8.  "  Reciprocal  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  sdf  or 
akeea  to  the  possessive ;  as,  my^,  youmfvea." — Ib^  p.  10.  "  Tho  word  s^,  and  its  plurw  sebwa, 
must  be  considered  nouns,  as  they  occupy  the  places  of  nouns,  and  stand  fiv  the  names  of  them." 
— Wrighfs  Oram.,^.  61.  "The  Dac^l,  roBa  round,  expresses  beautiflilly  the  m^JealT  of  tbe  eon 
in  his  course." — WAster's  I^iilos.  Oram.,  p.  231;  Wa>^'a  Imp.  Gram.,  p.  165;  hwt'a  Imp. 
Oram.,  p.  192.  "Prepositions  govern  the  objecrtive  case;  as.  Jc^n  learned  his  leeson." — Fraue's 
Oram.,  p.  163.  "  Proeody  [Himarity  rignified  punctuation ;  and  as  the  name  implies,  related  to 
stopping  by  the  way." — Hendrick'a  Gram.,  p.  103.  "  On  such  a  prindple  (rf*  forming  modes,  there 
would  be  as  many  modes  as  verbs ;  and  instead  ot  four  modes,  we  should  have  ie»^-three  thou- 
sand,  wbidi  is  the  number  of  verbs  in  the  En^h  language,  according  to  Lowth." — HaUoelfa 
Oram.,  p.  16.  "The  foUow^  phrases  are  eUiptictd:  *To  M  out  blood.'  'To  go  a  hunting:' 
that  is, '  To  go  cm  a  hunting  ezem:^.'  AtSima^  E.  Oram.,  p.  129.  "In  Rhyme,  the  la^  pl- 
iable of  every  two  lines  has  Oe  same  Boood." — Id.,  iVaeffeal  Leaaotta,  p.  129,  "The  ponerive 
case  plural,  ending  In  «s,  has  the  apostrophe,  but  omits  the  <  ;  as,  Eagles'  wings." —  WM'a  Oram., 
p.  62;  Abridg.,  p.  64.  "  Horses  ([diural) -miuie^  [dioald  be  written]  hones'  mane."— WbM; 
vp.  62  and  64.  "  V  takes  its  written  urm  from  the  tinicm  ct  two  v'a,  this  being  the  form  of  the 
Roman  capital  letter  which  we  oaU  V.^^FMer'a  &  Oram.,  1860,  p.  167.   "In  the  KOtonoe,  'I 
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iwirtbelady  whodnm' wbatmnldol  Bi^sfaiggT^-— Onm.,  p.  12.  "In  the  sentence, 
*  tbblB  the  pea  Thlch  John  made^'  what  toord  do  I  my  John  To&deV'—Ibid,  "'That  wo  fall 
into  no  mn ;  no,  an  adverb  oaed  idiomaticaU;',  instead  of  we  do  not  fiiU  into  any  pip."— Bftrir** 
Oram  ,  p.  64.  " '  That  alt  our  doings  mty  be  ordered  by  thy  goremance ;'  al(  a  pronoun  oaed 
fbr  tAe  whole." — Ibid,  "  '  Let  him  bo  made  to  study.'  What  causes  the  sign  to  to  bo  expressed 
before  etudy  t"  Its  bebg  uaed  in  the  passive  voice  after  be  made." — Sanborn'B  Gram.,  p.  14B. 
"  The  following  Verbe  have  neither  Pretei^Tenee  nor  Pasave-Paxticiple,  viz.  Cast,  cut,  ccwt,  shut, 
let,  bid,  shed,  hart,  hit,  put,  Ac" — Buchaaan'a  Oram.,  p.  60.  "  Hie  agreement,  which  nwy  word 
has  Trith  the  ottiers  in  person,  gender,  and  case,  is  c^led  cokcobd  :  and  that  power  which  one 
ptmm  irf  tpeatk  has  over  onoflUr,  in  reqteet  to  niUiq^  its  casi^  nxxk^  or  tem^  is  called  gotebk- 
VENT."— .0beibB'«  CkMkxd  Gram.,  p.  83.  "The  word  Mcb  tells  irtut  the  noon  ifufcA  does."— 
£bniorn'«  Oram.,  p.  15.  "Breve  (')  maris  a  ahori  vow^  at  vrllBbl^  ood  the  dadi  (— )  % 
k>Qg." — Afifion*,  £  Oram.,  p.  167 ;  Xenn^  137.  "  Chsrics,  yoo,  by  your  diligence,  make  ca^y 
work  of  the  teak  given  you  by  your  preceptor.'  The  first  you  is  used  in  tlie  nom.  po^  and 
ol^.  case." — Kirkluim'e  Cfram.,  p.  103.  "  Ouy  fai  bouy  is  a  proper  triptbong.  Eau  in  flambeau 
is  an  improper  triptbong." — Sm3)orv?B  Gram.,  p.  26S.  "  'WMe  I  of  things  to  come,  As  past 
reheandog,  sing.'  POLLOK.  That  is^  '  While  I  sing  of  things  whkh  are  to  oome,  as  one  smgs 
of  things  wbidi  are  past  rehearsing."*— JHHUbm**  Oram.,  p.  169.  "A  rimplo  sentence  baa 
in  it'but  one  ncHuinativo,  and  aaa  neutw  verb." — fbllter'a  Oram.,  p.  14.  "  An  Irr^pilar  Verb  is 
that  which  has  its  passed  tense  and  perfect  participle  terminating  differently ;  as,  amite,  smote, 
smitten." — WrtgMa  Gram.,  p.  92.  "But  when  the  antecedent  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  a 
comma  is  yroperly  inserted  before  the  rclativo ;  as,  '  There  is  no  «harm  in  the  female  sex,  tchtdt 
can  supply  ttie  pUce  of  virtue.'  " — KtrkJumi'a  Gram.,  p.  213.  "  Two  capitals  in  this  way  denote 
the  plural  nunU>er;  L.  D.  Legia  Doctor;  LL.  D,  Legum  Doctor." — Oouid'a  Lai  Gram.,  p.  274. 
"  Was  any  person  besides  the  meroer  pr^ent  ?  Yes,  both  bo  and  his  clerk." — Murray^a  Key,  8vo, 
p^  188.  "Adnom,  or  Affective,  comes  from  the  latin,  ad  aaAjido,  to  add  to." — KirlAam'a  Gram., 
p.  69.  "Another  f^fure  of  speedi,  proper  only  to  animated  and  wann  compodticii,  is  what  some 
critical  writers  call  visltm ;  when,  in  place  of  relating  aeme  thing  Otat  ia  paat,  we  use  the  pretetit 
tense,  and  describe  it  as  actually  paaamg  before  our  eye&  Thtia  (Xeero,  in  lus  fourth  oration  against 
Cataline :  '  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all 
nations,  suddenly  involved  is  ono  oonflagratioa.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps  of  citi- 
tens  lying  unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  mined  country.  The  ftirious  coontenance  of  Cetbegus 
nses  to  my  vieWf  vhile  with  &  savage  Jot  he  is  triumphing  in  ymr  ndseries.' " — Sair*a  JUut,  ^ 
171.  "'Vwon  is  another  flgme  of  speech,  whidi  ia  proper  only  in  animated  and  warm  composi- 
tion. It  ia  produoed  when,  imtead  of  relating  eomelMng  that  ia  paat,  we  ose  the  present  tense," 
Aa— Jforray'*  Grtan.,  Bvo,  p.  3G2.  "  When  aeverai  verbs  fotlow  one  another,  having  the  same 
nominative,  the  aoxiliary  ts  fluently  omitted  after  thi  ftrai  through  an  elUpsiB,  and  understood  to 
thereat:  as,  'He  has  gone  and  left  me;'  that  is,  'Ue  has  gone,  and  Aaa  left  me,' " — Comly'a 
Oram.,  p.  94.  "  When  I  use  the  word  piUar  as  supporting  an  edifice^  I  employ  it  literally." — 
Wejfa  Gram.  3d  Ed.,  p.  133.  "The  conjunction  nor  is  often  uaed  for  ne:Uher;  as, 
' Simois  NOT  Xantbos  shall  be  wanting  there.'" — A.,  p.  129. 

Uhdeb  CRmoAL  Note  XII. — Of  Febvsbsionb. 

"In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." — Manr^s  Gram.,  Svo,  YoL  i,  p. 
830;  BaOodia  Oram.,  p.  179;  Mdmoth,  on  Scripture,  p.  16. 

[FORiniK&-J(ot  pni|Kir,  bOMua  tUi  nadlng  !■  Mm  In  rolation  to  Oa  word  "kMMMU,'*'  nor  UH  umilto 

gramuutr,  If 

not  In  all  aiguunt,  dutnld  ba  qaoted  Utoralljr:  and  evan  that  wlildi  BeadM  to  be  eomdad,  nast  nevtr  bo 

rrrartod.**  Ths  antboriied  toxtb  ttdi:  '■latiba  beginning  God  (xaated  the  Aaosm  and  the  eaith.*'— fibih, 
i-l 

"Canst  tboo,  fay  searching  find  out  the  Lord 7"— Jfirn^f  Grtan.,  p.  336.  "Great  is  tho 
Lord,  just  and  true  are  thy  wan  tboQ  king  aainta."— iViMtfqr''  (Trnm.,  p.  ITl :  L.  Mwraifa, 
168;  Merduaaa,  90;  R,  C.  Smilh''a,  146;  Ingeraoffs,  194;  EiueWa,  330;  Fial^a,  104;  ei  oL 
"  Every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — 
Alex.  Marrai^a  Oram.,  p.  137.  "  Thoi^  ho  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakcs  bo  became  poor." — L. 
Murray'a  Oram.,  p.  211 ;  BuSiona'a,  111  and  113 ;  Bvereafa,  230 ;  Smith'a,  177  ;  et  ai.  "  Whose 
fimndatioo  was  overflown  with  a  flood." — FBIBHD6'  BiBLB:  Job,  xxil,  16^  "Take  my  yoko  upon 
ye,  for  my  vcd^e  is  easy." — Ihe  fUmd,  Y6L  ir,  p.  160.  *'I  wiU  to  prepare  a  tdace  for  you." — 
WMaK  <?rom.,2d  Ed.,  p.  67.  "Tewho  are  dead  bath  he  qmckened."— A.,  p.  189;  Imp. 
Ed.,  196.  "Go,  flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judca."— iTarf «  Oram.,  p.  116.  "Hitherto 
Shalt  thou  come,  and  do  Jbrther." — Murray'a  Key,  8vo,  p.  222.  "Thine  is  the  day  and  night" — 
Brovm'a  Ooneordance,  p.  62.  "  Faith  worketh  patience ;  and  patience,  experienco ;  and  expe- 
riencev  hope." — 0.  B.  Peiree'a  Oram.,  p.  282.  "  Soon  shall  the  dust  return  to  dust,  and  the  soul, 
to  God  who  gave  it.  Bible." — Jb.,  p.  166.  "  For,  in  the  end,  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  rting- 
eth  like  an  adder.  It  will  lead  thee  into  destruction,  and  cause  thee  to  utter  perverse  things. 
^niOQ  wiH  be  like  hun  who  Ueth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Biblb."~7&.,  p.  167.  "The 
memory  of  the  just  shall  be  honored :  but  the  name  of  the  wic^d  shall  rot  B1BI.E."— A,  p.  168. 
**  He  that  Is  slow  In  anger,  is  better  than  the  mighty.  He  that  ruleth  his  spiiit,  is  better  tlian  ho 
that  taketh  a  dtj.  BiBU."— p^  7S.  "  The  Lcnrd  loveth  wbomaoever  be  correctcth ;  as  the 
Mior  oorrecteth  th«  aoD  in  vhnn  he  ddightetb.  BntLS."— A,  p.  12.     Tbe  flnt  fiiture  teoae 
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roprcssnta  what  19  to  take  place  hereafter.  G.  B. "—/&.,  p.  3GG.  "  Teach  me  to  feel  aoottiei'B 
wo ;  [and]  To  hide  what  Gudts  I  Boe."—Ib.,  p.  197.  "  Tlijr  q>eedi  bewr»7etli  thee ;  fat  tboa  irt 
a  GaUileatL" — Murray's  ii,  p.  118.  "Tby  speech  bdrays  thee;  fiir  thou  ut  a  GalHleui.'' — 
Murray's  fey,  8vo,  p.  250.  "  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  oaiTow  the  way,  that  leads  to  life  etenaL" 
—/A.,  JC^,  p.  172.  "Straight  is  the  gate,"  4c^A.,  Ex^  p.  36.  "  'Thou  buildest  the  wdl,  that 
thou  maj/j<  be  their  king.'  Neh.,vi,Q." — Murray's  (?r<iTn.,  Svo,  p.  210.  "' There  is  forgiTenesB 
with  the^,  thit  thou  iTuiyst  be  feared.'  Psalms,  exxx,  1." — p.  210.  "Bat  joatei^j,  the 
word,  Ceiar,  might  Have  stood  against  the  world." — Kirkham's  EhaUitm,  p.  316.  "The  north- 
east  apenU  its  r.ig.\  Thomson." — Joh,  PicL,  w.  Effusive.  "Tells  how  tho  drudging  goblet 
swet.  MiLTo:f." — ChurcMSs  Oram-  p.  263.  "  And  to  bis  Mthful  servaut  bath  in  place  Bore 
witQ393  ffbriouiljr.  S.V1L  Aaov."—lk,  p.  266.  *'Thai,  if  thou  fidlest,  O  Oomwell,  Thoa  fiOlert 
a  blesaed  m  irt:rr" — KirJifum'a  Eheation,  p.  190.  "  I  see  the  dagger«re«t  <f  ICar,  I  aee  the  More^ 
silver  star,  Waeea  o'er  the  cloud  of  Suon  war,  That  up  the  lake  ootiu  wining  &rl — Scott." 
— Mirihatita  School  Oram.,  p.  113.  "  fiadi  Irird,  and  insect,  w  bappjr  in  its  Jttnd." — Hk,  p. 
85.  "  Th:y  who  are  learmng  to  eompo&e  and  arrange  Vuir  sentences  with  accunuT'  and  order,  an 
learning,  at  th3  aim9  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  ordo-.  Blaul" — Jb^  p.  1T6 ;  L.  Mwrra^'s 
Oram.,  Title-page,  8ro  and  IZma  "  Wo,  then,  as  woricera  togetbw  with  yew,  beeoech  you  aloo^ 
that  ye  recjiTe  not  the  grace  ot  God  in  Twn."— ijome*  Broaa't  Eng.  Sf/utas^  pi  128.  "  And  oo 
the  howdy  of  thy  goodness  calls."— 0.  B.  Peru's  Oram.,  p.  346.  "Knoiriedge  dwells  In  teads 
replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ;  Wisdom,  in  minds  retadive  to  their  own.  Gowpes." — Mer- 
dMnfs  School  Oram.,  p.  172.  "Oht  let  mo  listen  to  tho  word  of  life.  Thomsok." — lb.,  p.  165. 
■•Save  that  fpo:n  yonder  ivy-mantlod  bouter,  Ac  Geat'b  ELKor." — Ihoke's  Div.  0/  Purley,  Yd. 
i,  p.  116.  "  Wiijh  tho  mens  wits  against  the  todies  hairs.  Pope." — Dr.  JcAnson's  Oram.,  p.  6. 
"Wiigh  thg  men's  wits  (^;ainst  the  womea^s  hairs.  Pops," — ChurchilTs  Oram.,  p.  214.  '^Frior 
to  tlie  publication  of  Lowth's  exceBejU  UUU  grammar,  the  grammatical  study  of  our  own  langoi^ev 
formed  no  part  <^  th3  ordinary  method  of  inatruction.  Hilet's  Prepack." — Ifr.  BvJlioma'a  K. 
QraoL,  1813,  p.  189.    "  Let  there  be  no  striie  betwixt  me  and  thee." — Wd^a  Oram.,  -p.  113. 


"  What  I  canst  thou  not  bear  with  me  half  an  hour  ? — Sharp." — lb.,  p.  185. 
then  who  knew  the  fiwoe  of  tboae  diie  dieams. — ^UlLnHr."— il^  pi  186L 
"In  words^  as&ahkHia,  the  rule  will  hold, 

Alike  ^atastic,  if  too  new  or  old;" — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  136. 
**  Be  not  tiie  first,  by  whom  the  new  if  tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last,  to  lay  tho  old  a«dc." — J3ucie'»  Oram^  p.  101. 


"  They  slew  Varus,  who  was  he  that  I  mentioned  before." — Murray's  Key,  8ro^  p.  191. 

[FomnLK. — Xot  proper,  1)«eaitM  Oe  phraaa,  **wAffiaiif  that,"  b  ben  |Htdlz  sad  awkvard.  Bat,  MewdlBff 
to  Oritlnl  Note  isth,  "  AwkwardMM,  or  Inrlnfinnn  vt  azpnarioB,  li  a  ri^heialbla  defcot  la  stylOi  vfaotlw  It 
▼ioUteMjr  of  tb«  eommon  mlM  of  afatax  or  not"   Thia  eiample  may  bo  Inyrwed  thai  t  "Th^r  riev  Vanrii 

whom  I  roentloaed  befora."] 

Maria  rejected  Yalorius,  who  was  he  that  she  had  rejected  beibre." — Murray's  Gram.,  8to, 
p.  174,  "  Tlio  Englisli  in  its  substaotires  has  but  two  different  tonninaticHis  lor  cases." — Lowth's 
Oram.,  p.  18.  "  Socratss  an<l  Plato  wero  wise :  they  were  the  most  eminent  phUosophcrs  of 
Greec-s." — lb.,  p.  175  ;  Murray's  Cfram.,  149 ;  et  aL  "  Whether  one  person  or  mors  than  one^ 
were  C3noera3d  in  the  business,  does  not  yet  appear." — Murray's  Key,  %vo,  p.  181.  **  And  that, 
con9eiU  3ntly,  tha  verb  and  pronoun  agreeing  with  it,  cannot  with  proiNiety,  be  ever  used  in  tho 
plural  nu-n':)er." —  Ifurray's  Oram,,  p.  153 ;  Itv/ersoffs,  219 ;  et  aL  "A  second  help  may  be  the 
coDversin;;  freqnonily  and  freely  with  those  of  your  own  eex  whoaro  like  minded."— i/bAn  Ws^ey. 
"  Four  of  tho  8om!-vow(5la,  namely,  I,  m,  n,  r,  ore  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  liquids,  from 
their  readily  uniting:  wit!»  other  consonants,  imd  flowing  as  it  wero  Into  their  sounda" — 
Murray's  Oram.,  p.  8;  GhurMWs,  5;,  Alder's,  II;  etal.  "Somo  coqjunctitKis  have  tA«u" corre* 
spandjnt  conjuoctioai  btionjinj  to  (Aatn;  so  tlutt;  t'a  tho  subsequent  member  of  the  sentenoe  the 
la'Jer  aniwtrs  to  the  fbrmsr." — lowth's  Oram.,  p.  109 ;  Adam's,  209 ;  Ooutd's.  205 ;  L.  Jfiuvuy'f^ 
211;  lag-srsA^s,  26S;  Fidia,  137;  (^rdOSs,  153;  thwkr's,  562;  efol  *' Tho  mutes  are  those 
consininta;  whose  sounda  cannot  ba  prcAracted.  Tho  semi-wwds,  such  whose  sounds  can  be  ood- 
tinu3  J  at  p'ji%iure,  pa,rtakin,j  of  tho  miture  of  vowels,  from  which  tliey  derive  tlioir  name." — Mur- 
ray's Oram,.,  p  9 ;  e<  oJL  "  Tho  pronoun  of  tho  third  person,  of  tlie  inasculino  and  feminine  gender, 
is  sa)notim?4  u^ad  as  a  noun,  and  regularly  declined:  oa,  'The  kes  in  birds.'  Bacon.  'Tlieaftes 
of  It^y.'  SsiK." — Ciurehiffs  Gran.,  p.  7.^.  "  The  fdkiwing  exampbs  also  of  eepamtion  (tf  ft 
prapOMtion  from  tho  word  which  itgoverns,M  improper  (aawnnKMwr^iajf*," — C.  Adamifs  ChxaiL, 
p.  10  J.  "  Th3  word  whose  befrina  likewise  to  be  restricted  to  persons,  but  U  is  not  dons  ao  gene- 
Tally  but  that  gool  writers,  and  even  in  prose,  use  it  when  ^)eaking  of  things." — Pnatley's  Oram., 
p.  99;  L.  Murray's,  157;  Fisk'a,  115;  et  aL  "There  are  new  and  surpaseang  wonders  present 
them)>lvd3  to  our  views." — Sherlock.  "Inaccuracies  are  often  found  in  the  way  wherein  the 
d^;ree3  of  comparison  are  applied  and  construed." — OampbdTs  HheL,  p.  202.  "  Inaccurades 
ore  often  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  degrees  of  oompariaon  are  applied  and  construed." — 
Murray's  Oram,  p.  167;  Smith's,  111;  fagersolTs,  193;  eitU.  "The  ooDOccting  circumstaxwe 
is  placid  too  remotely,  to  bo  either  perspicuous  or  agreeable."— Jtftirrav'f  Oram^  p.  111.  "Tbicm 
tenses  ore  called  simple  tenses,  whidi  are  formed  «  the  priudpal  witirant  an  auxiliary  verb."— 
lb.,  p.  9t.    "The  nearer       men  approach  to  Mcft  otter,  the  mora  nomcfous  arc  their  pdnts  of 
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oontoot  and  the  greater  will  be  tbeir  pleaaiiras  or  their  paioa."— JAtn^'f  Key^  Svo,  p.  21b. 
"Hue  is  the  machine  that  he  is  tiw  inventor (^"—^inm^  Faner,  p.  121.  "To  give  this  ecatenco 
the  iDterrogstire  fiam,  it  should  be  expreeaed  thua."— Jfamiy's  Oram.,  Svo,  p.  279.  "  Never 
onpk^  those  words  which  may  be  susceptible  of  a  sense  different  from  tho  sense  you  intend  to 
be  conveyed." — Hiley'a  Cfram.,  p.  152.  "Sixty  pages  are  occupied  in  exploining  what  would 
not  require  more  tlian  ten  or  twelve  to  bo  explained  according  to  tlio  ordinary  uietliod." — Ib^ 
Fn^^  p.  ix.  "The  present  participle  in  -ing  always  expreases  an  action,  or  the  Bufl'eriug  of  an 
nctioD,  or  the  being,  Btate,  or  conation  of  a  thing  as  continuing  and  progressive." — SuUimt,  K. 
Oram.,  p.  57.  "  The  Present  partie^  of  tUl  active  verb^  has  an  active  ugoidcatiou ;  as,  Jamea 
la  Mding  the  baaaa.  Jn  fTumy  ^  tiuae,  however,  it  hag  aiao  a  pasnve  sigHifiasUon;  as,  the  Iioose 
was  iuading  when  the  miU  fdL" — Jd,  O.,  2d  or  4th  Ed^  pi  67.  "  Previous  to  parsing  this  sen- 
tence, it  may  be  analyzed  to  the  young  pupO  by  such  questions  as  the  followii^,  viz." — Id.,  t&., 
p.  73.  "Subsequent  to  that  period,  however,  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  important  subject." 
— Jh.,  New  Ed,  p.  189;  ffUey'a  Preface,  p.  vl  "Adeflnition  of  a  word  is  an  explanation  in  what 
sense  tbe  word  is  used,  or  what  idea  or  object  we  mean  by  it,  and  which  may  be  expressed  by 
any  one  or  more  of  tho  properties,  effects^  or  circumstances  (k  that  object,  bo  as  sumcieDUy  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  otjecta."— ffllsy's  Oram^  p.  S4fi. 

UKDER  CbITICAL  NOTB  XIV. — Or  laKORAKCB. 

"What Is  an  Aaaertcar?   It  ia  ihepart  e/tpeeeh  which  asBctts." — 0.  R  Pein^a  Gram.,  p.  20. 

[Foaanit.K.— Not  proper,  becaom  the  term  "Atmrier,"  which  li  here  pnt  for  Verb,  li  1)oth  tgnonntly  mil- 
■pelted,  ud  whlmdolly  miMppUed.  But,  Mcordlng  to  Critical  Note  Uth,  "  Any  uie  of  words  ttwt  inipltea 
Ignontnee  of  their  meaning,  or  of  theli:  proper  orth^^rspby,  U  psrticnUrlr  unsehoUrllke ;  Kud,  In  proportion 
to  the  author's  pretondoiM  to  leeming,  dlaxneefUL"  The  entira  here  committed  might  have  betn  avoided 
thne:  "  What  Is  a  Mrbf  It  im  a  wra  ■wb\eh  ^fcniAoM  lo  be,  to  aet,  or  to  be  acted  vpon."  Or  thna:  "  What  !■  u 
aaatrtarf  Aos.  'Ooe  who  afRrms  podtlvelj:  an  affirmer,  irapportor,  or  vindicator.'— ITabifcr'tiKcf."] 

"Virgil  WTote  the  .^Enead." — KirkJtam'a  Gram.,  p.  56.  "'Vniich,  to  a  superdlious  or  incon- 
^erate  Js^janer,  would  seem  very  idle  and  impertinent." — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  225.  "  Will  not  a 
look  of  disdain  cast  uptm  yoo,  throw  you  into  a  foment?" — I^fe  of  Tk.  Say,  p.  146.  "It  may  be 
of  use  to  the  scholar,  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  tbot^^  only  tho  conjunction  ^is  affixed  to  the 
verb,  any  other  conjunction  proper  for  tho  aubjunctive  mood,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  occa- 
sionally annexed." — L.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  93.  "'VThen  proper  namee  have  an  artide  anneal 
to  them,  they  are  used  as  conmion  names." — lb.,  p.  36 ;  MgersolPs,  25 ;  etal  "  When  a  proper 
noun  has  an  article  annexed  to  it,  it  is  uaed  as  a  common  noun." — Merdiatifs  Oram.,  p.  25. 
"Seeming  to  disenthral  the  death-field  of  its  terrors." — p.  109.  "For  the  same  leasm,  we 
mig^t,  withoot  anydisparagemont  to  the  langtu^^  (Uspense  whb  the  tetmhi^kuM  of  onr  verbs  In 
the  singokr."— £rUain'9  Oram.,  p.  60.  "It  diminishes  all  possiUUty  of  being  misanderstood."— 
AbboteaTiacher,  p.  116.  "Approximation  to  exoeUenoe  is  all  that  we  can  expect"— A.,  p.  42.  "I 
have  often  joUied  in  singing  with  musidanista  at  Norwich." — Mveie  of  Nature,  p.  274.  "When 
not  standing  fn  regular  proeio  order."—  0.  R  Peirce'a  Oram.,  p.  381.  "  Dtsregardlees  of  the  Aog- 
mas  and  eificta  of  the  philosophical  umpire." — Ktrkham'a  Oram.,  p.  75.  "Others  begin  to  talk 
before  their  mouths  are  open,  affixing  ^e  mouUt-dosing  M  to  most  of  their  words— as  If-yea  for 
Yes." — Mttsic  of  Natitre,  p.  28.  "That  noted  doso  of  his,  esse  videatur,  exposed  him  to  censure 
among  bis  cotemporaries." — Nair'a  BhO.,  p.  127.  "Own.  Formeriy,  a  man's  own  was  what  he 
Vforitedfbr,  ovm  being  a  past  participle  of  a  verb  signifying  to  icorA'." — KirkhanrCa  Oram.,  pi  71. 
"As  [requires]  80 :  exprcflsing  a  comparison  of  quahty:  as, '.ds  tho  one  dieth,  «J<Keth  the  other.'" 
— Murray's  Gram.,  p.  212;  R.  C.  Smith's,  177;  and  many  others.  "To  obey  our  parents  is  a 
solemn  duty." — Parker  and  Fox's  Gram.,  Part  I,  p.  67.  "Uoet  all  the  political  papers  of  the 
kingdom  have  touched  upon  these  things." — H.  C.  Weight:  Liberator,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  22.  "I  shall 
take  leave  to  make  a  few  obserTattons  upon  the  subject" — HUey'a  Gram.,  p.  iiL  "  His  loss  I 
have  endeavoured  to  supply,  as  far  as  additional  vigihmoe  and  indusby  would  allow." — A.,  p.  xt 
**  That  they  should  make  vegetation  so  exhabcrant  as  to  anticipate  every  want"— i'Vuaee's  Gram., 
p.  43.  "Tlio  qootCHB  "  "  which  denote  ttiat  one  or  more  words  are  extracted  from  another  au- 
thor."— Day's  Di^rict  School  Gram.,  p.  112.  "Ninevah  and  Assyria  wa«  two  <^the  most  noted 
citiesof  ancient  history." — lb.,  p.  32  and  p.  88.  "Nmevah,  tbeca|Htal  of  Asqrria,  if  a  celebrated 
ondent  city." — lb.,  p.  88.  "  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  definite  by  Introdudng  some  defini- 
tion of  time ;  an,  yesterday,  last  week,  &c." — BuBion^a  E.  Gram.,  p.  40.  "  The  last  is  called  heroio 
measure,  and  is  tho  same  that  is  used  by  Uilton,  Touog,  Thompson,  FoUodi:,  Ac."— Practical 
Lessons,  p.  129.  "Ferreoiol  ones  must  bo  soiviht  in  the  delightfhl  regions  above."— i&Sodfc'* 
Gram.,  p.  194.  "Intransitive  verbs  are  those  which  are  inaeperabte  from  the  effbct  prodnocd." — 
CaUer'a  Gram.,  p.  31.  "Femenine  gender,  belongs  to  women,  and  animals  of  the  female  kind." — 
lb.,  p.  15.  "  B'os/  unto  you  scribes  and  pharaeeoe." — Day's  Gram.,  p.  74.  "A  pyrrick,  which 
has  both  its  syllables  short" — lb.,  p.  114.  "  What  kind  of  Jesamine?  a  Jesamine  in  flower,  or 
a  flowery  Jesamine." — BarretCs  Oram.,  1 0th  Ed.,  p.  53.  "  Language,  derived  fVom  '  lingua,^  the 
tongue,  is  tlio  facility  of  communicating  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  by  proper  words,  used  by  oom-  . 

*  In  iho  nnct/tr's  "  New  Edition,  Rcriard  and  Corrected,"  the  text  etaoda  Oiiwi  "  The  Pr**mt  pmHeipU  of 
ns  ATTivii  roicB  has  an  active  Blj*nlllaaUon ;  as,  Jamee  la  bttiUltnff  the  honse.  In  many  Ihene,  however,  it 
Ima,"  See.  Hare  tho  flrvt  sentence  Is  bat  an  Idle  truism  i  and  tho  phrase,  "  In  many  v  these,"  (or  lack  of  an 
antaeodent  to  tJteee,  U  nttor  nonnnee.  What  U  in  "  the  active  volee,"  onght  of  course  to  be  eiettve  In  "  sl|tnifl- 
eattoD :"  but.  In  thta  author's  present  scheme  of  the  verb,  we  And  "  (he  aetlve  voloe,"  Id  direct  violation  of  Ua 
own  deflnttlon  of  It,  awrlbod  not  only  to  verbi  and  partlelples  either  Banter  or  latnuaiUlvei  bat  atao,  as  it  woald 
•i|n  by  All  poMsgo,  to  "rnuy"  that  are  jmmAp*/—0.  miowm, 
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non  ooDseBt,  AS  signs  of  our  idoBS." — lb.,  p.  0.  "  Say  none,  not  nara." — Slmifor^a  Onsm,,  pu 
81.  "Abt  ose,  for  eitbcr. Larger  Gram.,  p.  194.  (See  Ota.  Mth,  on  the  Syntax  of 
Adverbs,  and  the  Note  at  tho  bottom  ofttte  page.) 

"  Earth  loses  thy  pa&m  for  ever  and  aye ; 

0  sailor  boyi  aaUor  boy!  peace  to  thy  soul."— &  Barrels  Gram^  I83t,  p.  i:& 
"His  brow  was  sad,  hia  eye  beneath, 
Flaidwd  like  a  balgron  fiom  its  sheath."— XAenifDr,  YoL  12,  p.  24. 

Unna  Critical  Note  XV. — Op  SnunESB  asd  Tainaiis. 

"  Soch  is  the  state  of  man,  that  he  ia  never  at  rest" — L.  Murray's  Grain.,  p.  61. 

[FoBiuu.— lUi  U  a  murk  of  no  vtidom  or  force,  beckuw  It  would  t>e  n«u«r  the  trntb,  to  mjt,  "  !■ 
tbeaUtoof  nua,  thatb«iMM(i|/lMmt.'-  But,  MeonUns  to  Critioftl  Mote  VfO,  "  8Uly  nmufei  aadidlaln. 
Irau  ue  traits  ofatebU  ■^.aad  vboD  ttwlr  wwhuw  !•  podtiTC,  orlahMNBt,  tb^oo^  to  bf  mMm^ 
omictcd."   It  la  ucUm  to  atMopt  a  oorrMlloa  «f  ttala  axaaipla,  for  It  Is  Ml  weifllbla  of  asr  ftm  vwtti  pn- 

■erring.] 

"  Participles  belong  to  the  nouns  or  pronouns  to  whidi  they  relate." — TTeJb's  Gram^  1st  Ed^ 
p.  153,  "  Tlioug^h  tho  measure  is  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  attentJOT."— Jfitrra^'a  fisy,  8vo,  p. 
221,  "Though  tho  measure  is  mysteriims,  it  ia  not  unworthy  your  attention." — KirkhanCt  Gram., 
pp.  197  and  227.  "Tlio  inquietude  of  liis  Quod  made  his  station  and  wealth  £ir  irom  beinx  envi- 
able."— Murray't  Key,  8m,n.  2fiO.  "By  rules  so  general  and  cnnprebensive  as  theae  are  y  the 
dearest  ideas  are  oonv^yea" — lb.,  p.  273.  "Tlie  mind  of  man  cannot  be  long  without  sobib 
food  to  nouriah  the  activity  of  its  thoughts." — lb.,  p.  185.  "Not  having  known,  or  not  having 
coniiidarcd,  tho  mcaaurea  proposed,  be  failed  of  succosa." — lb.,  p.  202.  "  Not  havii^  known  or 
cooaidjrod  the  subject,  he  made  a  crude  dedsion." — lb.,  p.  27fi.  "  Not  to  exasperate  him,  1 
spoko  only  a  very  few  words." — lb.,  p.  257.  "These  are  points  too  trivia],  to  be  noticed.  Tbej 
are  objects  with  which  I  am  totally  unacquiuntcd." — lb.,  p.  275.  "Betbre  we  close  this  section, 
it  miy  afford  ioatractioatotbeleaniers,  to  be  informed,  more  partieulariy  Uuu  they  have  been." — 
jfurray'a  Oram.,  p.  1 10.  "  The  aztidos  are  often  properly  omitted :  when  used,  they  should  be 
justly  applied,  according  to  their  distinct  nature." — lb.,  p.  170;  Aljer'a,  60.  "  Any^i%  whidi 
is  dona  now,  ia  supposed  to  be  done  at  tho  present  time.  — Sanborn's  Gravt,,  p.  34.  "Any  thing 
which  was  done  yesterday  is  supposed  to  be  done  In  past  time." — lb.,  34.  "  Any  thing  which 
may  be  done  hereaitor,  ia  supposed  to  be  done  in  Aiture  time." — lb.,  34.  "TVIieo  the  mind  com- 
pares two  things  in  reference  to  each  otlier,  it  performs  the  operation  of  ctsnparing." — lb.,  p.  244 
"The  persona,  with  whomyoadi^HitStarenotoryoaroiHnion." — Ooeper*a  FL  and  Ft.  Orym^p. 
124.  "But  the  proposition  of  Is  oAnitfs  used  irticti  It /TUraw  fteneirier  TMk  in  the  same  (^so:  aa 
*  I  have  been  at  London.'  " — Dr.  AsVa  Oram.,  p.  60.  "  But  the  prepontion  at  is  gmeraSy  used 
after  the  neuter  verb  tabs:  aa,  'I  have  been  at  London.'  " — L.  Inmy's  Gram.,  p.  203 ;  Inger- 
aoUs,  231 ;  FiaVs,  143 ;  «f  of,  "  Tho  article  Ou  has  sometimes  a  differmt  effect,  in  distinguishing 
a  person  byan  opithet" — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  172.  "The  article (A< hag,  sometimes,  a  dne effect,  in 
diatinj^utshing  a  perBon  by  an  opithot," — PriesUey's  Gram.,  p.  151.  "Some  nouns  have  plurals  be- 
longing only  to  themselves." — Infimt  School  Gram.,  p.  26,  "Sentences  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound."— LowA's  Gram^,  p.  "All  s^tenocs  are  either  dmfde  or  cotnpoond." — GotdtTa  Adam's 
Oram^  p.  156.  "  The  definite  article  lAsbeknws  to  notms  in  the  dnralar  or  [dnral  nnmber." — ^JTM- 
ham's  Oram.,  Rule  3d,  p.  156.  **  Where  a  riddle  ia  not  intended,  it  is  akBoya  a  fautt  in  allf^ray  to  be 
too  dark," — Blair'a  Rhk.,  p.  151 ;  Murray'a  Gram.,  343.  "There  may  be  an  ezxesa  in  too  many 
short  sentences  aiao ;  by  wlUch  tho  sense  is  split  and  brokeiL" — Blair's  RheL,  p.  101.  "Arc  there 
any  nouns  you  cannot  sse,  hoar,  or  fool,  but  only  think  of?  Name  such  a  noun." — InfiuU  School 
Oram.,  p.  17.  "ftode  is  of  the  singular  number,  it  denotes  but  ono  flock — and  in  the  nominative 
case,  it  is  the  active  agent  of  tiie  vwb." — Kirkham's  Gram.,  p.  5S.  "  Tho  article  THJB  agrees  witit 
tiouns  oX  Hu  singular  or  pbtrat  number.^— Paticer  and  Ilaa!a  Oram.,  p,  8.  "  The  admiral  bom- 
barded Algier%  which  has  haea  continued." — JVizosV  Parser,  p.  128.  "^le  world  demanded 
freedom,  which  might  have  been  expected." — Ibid.  "The  past  tense  represents  an  action  as  past 
and  finished,  either  with  or  without  respect  to  tho  time  when." — Feiton'a  Gram.,  p.  22.  "  That 
boy  rode  the  wicked  horse." — Butler's  Practical  Gram,,  p.  42.  "  Tho  snake  swallowed  itsdf." — lb., 
p.  57.  "i>o  is  sometimes  need  when  sAoA  or  «AouU  is  omitted;  as,  '  if  thou  (29  repent.' " — Ib.jp. 
85.  "  StTDJUXOTiTB  Hooa  This  mood  has  the  tenses  of  the  indicaUve:'~Ib.,  p.  87.  "As  iwums 
nmer  apeak,  Vaxif  are  never  in  the  first  person." — Davis's  Practical  Grcm.,  p.  148.  "  Nearly  afl 
parts  of  speech  are  vaed  more  or  Jem  la  an  eUipticat  aeaae." — Day'a  Distriei  School  Gram.,  p.  SO. 
*'  RCLB.  No  word  in  a  period  can  have  any  greater  exfanmos  tiiitn  the  other  words  or  feeAons  in 
the  same  senlenoe  toUt  give  it" — Barretfa  Revised  Oram.,  p,  38  and  p.  43.  "Words  iwd  excln- 
tirelj  as  Adverbs,  should  not  be  used  as  adjectives."— C7IarJle'«  JmeHeat  Oram.,  p.  16&  "Ad- 
Jeotivea  used  hi  Predication,  should  not  take  tho  Adverbial  form."— pp.  HI  ara  173. 
Undkb  GitmcAL  NoTB  XTL— Or  the  Ihookbioiblb. 

"  And  this  state  of  things  belonging  to  the  pointer  governs  it  in  tiie  ponessive  case^"— Jfiir- 
ray's  Oram.,  p,  195  ;  IngeraoiPs,  201 ;  ei  aL 

[F<Hnnn.K.— Thti  ooinpodtlon  la  Incorrigibly  b»il.  The  jmrticlpU  "bOon^nr,"  which  mcrw  to  reUto  to 
**tMitg»,"  li  Improperly  meant  to  qualify  "•tote."  And  the  "etatt  <if  (JUnoe,"  (vUrh  Mot*  really  bdonga 
only  to  lAe  tAlr^A.)  U  abaurdly  auppoaed  to  belong  to  a  i:i«raon~L  e.,  "  to  the  politer."  Then  Uila  man,  to  whom 
ttae  "  etale  of  thlnge"  U  aald  to  belong,  in  fttrthvlth  oailpd  "ft,"  and  nonaetuleaUy  deeUreu  to  be  "tn  (he  poa- 
toaalTo  eaae."  But,  aooordlng  to  CittloaJ  Note  16th,  "  Paan^  too  erroneona  for  ootrectlon,  may  be  criticlMd, 
snlly  or  oUierwlae,  and  then  paaaed  orec  vUhnqt  any  attempt  to  aaand  ttm."  Tbarefora,  no  eometton  U 
attsnpM  bai&] 
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'-X0UD8  or  proQouna,  fbUowing  the  verb  lobe;  or  the  wnds  Sum,  but,  as;  or  tliat  ansver  tbo 
qutstioQ  ahot  have  the  same  ease  after  as  preceded  th«m." — Bedi^a  Gram.,  p.  29.  *'  Tlio  commoa 
gtnder  is  vhea  tlie  noun  msj  be  either  maaculiDe  or  feminine."— •/Vnri'j  Grtm.,  p.  8.  "  Tbo  pos- 
sessive >3  generally  pronounced  the  aame  as  if  the  a  were  added." — Alden's  Grant.,  p.  11.  "For, 
iL>surcdly,  as  soon  a.1  men  had  got  bejood  simple  ioteijections,  and  began  to  coaununicate  them' 
ikca  by  discourse^  tb^  «ioiiU  be  onder  a  wxmaty  of  anigDing  nuoea  to  the  objects  fber  tarn 
amud  them,  vAieh  in  gratnmatiOBl  lat^VBgC)  i>  caSed  the  Awentiim  ofrabetaiitive  nomia." — Bah*» 
Aut,  p.  72.  "  YoGng  children  will  learn  to  form  letters  as  soon,  if  not  nadiier,  Am  flcy  will 
vnen  eider." — Taiffior's  District  School,  p.  1&9.  "  This  comparing  words  with  one  anotber,  odd- 
^\:aKa  what  is  mUcd  the  decrees  of  comparisoQ." — Sai^iom's  Gram.,  p.  29.  "  Whenerer  a  notin 
is  nAjnedialdy  annexed  to  a  preceding  neiUer  verb,  it  expresses  either  tbo  same  notion  witk  the  verb, 
cr  denotes  coily  the  circumstance  of  the  action.*' — LowlKt  Gram.,  p,  73.  "  Two  or  more  nouns  or 
pruDOUos  joined  ringiUar  together  by  the  conjunction  tad,  must  hcne  verbs  agreeing  Trith  tbcm  b 
the  plnral  number."— Jii/inU  School  Gram.,  p.  12d.  "  FossesriTe  and  ddnonstrMiTe  prfnoaoi 
a^Tvc  wi&  their  nouns  in  number  and  case ;  as,  '  my  brother,'  '  this  slate,'  '  these  slates.' " — lb., 
p.l30.  "  Participles  which  have  no  rekition  to  time  are  used  dther  as  adjectives  or  as  substan* 
ti;i/s." — Maunder'a  Oram.,  p.  1.  "  They  are  in  use  only  in  some  of  their  times  and  modos;  and 
in  fom  of  thorn  bid  a  composition  of  times  of  several  defectiro  verba,  having  the  same  Fignifica- 
tlnti." — LowtKs  Oram,,  p.  69.  "When  vtords  of  the  poseeHtive  case  that  are  in  appcEition.  folkw 
Oh',  (mother  in  quick  sacccssion,  tbo  possessive  sign  should  be  annexed  to  tho  lati  only,  and  un- 
d-:,:>U)>)d  to  tho  rest;  as,  'For  David,  my  servant's  sake.'" — Gomiy^s  Gram.,  p.  92.  "By  this 
«^r,  the  first  nine  fiilesaccu^  with  which  respect  tho  fiilM^  conn  mi  the  remetinder 
v.-:]ude,  tbou)^  they  oxb»id  beyond  the  rules  tit  govemmcot."— Jforray's  Gram.,  p.  143.  "  Own 
ml  sJf  iu  tho  plaml  seioes,  are  joined  to  tho  powcssivcs,  my,  our,  thy,  yovr,  hie,  her,  their ;  as, 
oicn  hand,  myatif,  yomwdxes ;  both  of  them  oxprosBing  emphasis  or  of^po^ition,  a.«,  '  I  did  It 
M</  oicnse^f,'  that  is,  and  no  one  else;  the  latter  also  forming  tlio  reciprocal  pronoun,  as,  'he  hurt 
brusdf.^ '' — Lowlh's  Gram.,  p.  25.  "  A  flowing  copious  style,  therefore,  la  required  m  all  public 
Epi-itkmi  guardtng,  at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion,  as  renders  them  languid 
sultiniaome;  wAieft  will  always  prove  the  ease,  when  tSaej  inculcate  too  naieh,  and  present  tho 
Mme  OoigM  under  too  numy  different  views." — Sai^a  Met.,  p.  IT7.  "  As  sentences  should  bo 
ck-arcd  oTredtiodaDt  words,  eo  also  of  redundant  members.  As  every  word  ought  to  prestnt  a 
tiv  idea,  so  every  member  ot^ht  to  contain  a  now  thought.  Opposed  to  tliis,  stands  the  ihult 
1^7  SHDetimcs  meet  with,  of  Uie  ktst  member  a  period  bemg  no  othor  than  the  echo  of  the 
.'V:;i(T,  or  iA«  repetition  of  it  in  aoin«wAa(  a  different  form."* — lb.,  p.  111.  "WJitcA  always  refers 
gntmniatically  to  tho  substantive  immediatdy  preceding :  [as,]  '  It  is  fblly  to  pretend,  by  heaping 
r[i  Ircasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  lifi,  toAicA  nothing  can  protect  us  against, 
iut  the  good  providence  of  wir  heavenly  Father.'" — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  311 ;  Maunder's,  p.  18; 
B'a.fa  lihA,  p.  105.  "  Tho  Eng^h  adjectives,  having  but  a  very  limited  syntax,  is  clashed  with 
.v  liindred  ariide,  tlio  adjective  pronoun,  under  Uio  eighth  rule." — L.  Murray's  Gravt.,  Svo,  p. 
113.  "  When  a  substantive  is  put  absohOdy,  and  docs  not  agree  with  the  following  verb,  it  re- 
!r:ai'L$  ind^endent  on  the  participle,  and  w  caBed  tho  case  absolute,  or  tho  nominativt  nlisolute." — 
J''.,  p.  195.  "  It  will,  doubtless,  sometimes  happen,  that,  on  this  occasion,  oa  wtll  as  on  many 
oiiu-r  occasions,  a  strir^  adherence  to  grammatical  rules,  wotdd  render  the  language  Etiff  and  formal : 
but  when  cases  of  this  sort  occur,  it  is  better  to  give  the  oxprcssiofl  a  differeni  turn,  tlum  to  violate 
rommoribr  the  sako  t^eoae^  or  even  dega/iico,^ — Ih.,  p.  208.    "K'umbH',  whidi  distm^tuishes 


IviUK  H  is  a  Atiman  hivention." — Parker  and  Fox's  Grammar,  Part  III,  p.  112.  "  Tho  partici- 
j^s.  or  as  they  may  properly  be  termed,  forms  of  tho  verb  in  the  second  infinitive,  usually  precedes 
OK^her  verb,  and  states  some  lact,  or  event,  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn  ly  that  te)b;  as, 
'  tbe  sun  having  arisen,  they  departed.'  "—JJay'a  Grammar,  2d  Ed.,  p.  36.  "  Tlioy  must  describe 
irAof  has  hmpeaed  as  havhtg  done  so  in  tho  past  or  tAe  present  time,  or  an  lUceiy  to  occur  in  the 
fature."— fA«  Well-  Wishers'  Grammar,  Inirod.,  p.  6.  "  Nouns  are  either  male,  female,  or  neither." 
—fbtde's  Common  School  Grammar,  Part  Second,  p.  12.  "  Poasoeaivo  Atfjsdivet  express  poesea- 
(ioo,  and  dhttlngnfah  mnnf  from  eocA  other  by  showing  to  what  they  bdong;  tm,  my  hat,  John's 
lat"— A,  p.  81. 

PROMISCUOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  F^VLSE  SYIJTAX. 
LESSON  I.— vauious  rules. 

"  What  is  the  reasm  that  our  Innguogo  is  lets  refined  than  that  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  Prance  ?" — 
Mwray's  Key,  Svo,  p.  186.  "What  is  the  reason  that  our  language  is  leffi  refined  than  that  of 
France?" — IngersoSs  Gram.,  p.  162.  "'I  believe  your  Lwdship  will  agree  with  me,  in  tho 
r^a  why  our  language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spam,  or  France.'  Dbak  Swirr. 
EvcE  in  this  short  sentence,  we  may  discern  an  Inaccnraqy— '  why  our  language  is  Jesa  refined 
UuQ  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France putting  the  pronoun  Oum  in  the  plural,  when  tbo  antece- 

•  Oni  nUoertoo  to  VMm  pajHSW  U,  that  they      saampU*  of  the  rery  oonrtrtittlrm  wWeli  thoy  dcierihe  m  a 

tn  polo^  w  te  wM  got  dMoasi  to  paliit  aa  loelh  bat  not  «Dr  tn  nialwn  of  ths  am  p«9M  f-^ 
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dent  substaotiTO  to  vbidi  it  lefen  is  In  the  riDgnbr,  our  laaffiiase."S!akr't  Shel^  p.  228. 
"The  wQtenoo  might  hare  been  made  to  nm  modi  better  in  this  way;  'vbyonr  language  is  leaa 
refined  than  the  ItaUan,  Spanish,  or  French.' " — Ibid.  "  Bat  when  arranged  in  an  entire  Ben- 
tenee,  wiiich  they  muat  be  to  mako  a  complete  aenao,  they  ehow  it  atill  more  evidently." — L, 
Murray's  Gram.,  p.  65.  "Thia  is  a  more  artificial  and  rellned  construction  tban  that,  in  wtucb 
the  common  conneclivo  is  simply  made  use  o£" — lb.,  p.  127,  "We  shall  present  the  reader  with 
a  list  of  PrepoaiticHis,  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages." — P>^  p.  120. 
"  Relatives  comfff^end  the  meaning  of  a  prononn  md  conjunction  ctqiulatiTe." — Ib^  p.  126. 
"Fenonal  pronouns  b^ng  used  to  supply  the  place  of  tbo  noai^  are  not  employed  in  the  aamo 
part  of  the  sentence  as  the  noun  which  they  represent" — Ib^  p.  165  ;  R,  C.  SmUh'a  Gram.,  131. 
"There  ia  very  seldom  any  occasion  for  a  substitute  in  tho  same  part  where  the  priDcipal  word  U 
present" — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  155.  "Wo  hardly  consider  little  children  as  pcfBons,  because  that 
term  gives  us  the  idea  of  R'-ason  and  reflection." — PnesUey's  Gram,,  p.  98;  Murray's,  157; 
Smith's,  133;  and  others.  ''Tho  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  diOerent." — SSair's 
Met.,  p.  93 ;  Murray's  Gram.,  302 ;  Jamieaon'a  Rhei.,  66.  "  I'll  tell  yoQ  who  time  ambles  withal, 
who  time  trots  withal,  who  time  gallops  withal,  andwbo  bo  stands  still  withoL  I  pray  tiiec,  who 
doth  he  trot  witlial  ?" — Shaiapeare.  "  By  greatiieaB,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  angle 
object,  but  the  lorgoncoa  of  a  witole  view." — Additoa.  "  The  question  may  then  be  put,  What 
does  ha  more  than  mean  ?" — Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  1 03.  "  Tho  question  might  bo  put,  what  more  doc3 
he  than  only  mean  ?'' — lb.,  p.  20-L  "  IIo  ia  surprised  to  And  himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance, 
from  the  object  with  whicli  lio  at  first  set  out." — Jb.,  p.  108.  "  Ho  is  surja-ised  to  find  himself  ot 
so  great  a  cUstance  from  tho  object  ivitU  which  ho  seta  out" — Murray's  Gram.,  p.  313.  "  Few 
precise  rules  can  bo  pven,  which  will  hold  without  exception  in  all  cases." — A,  p.  267  ;  LovUhs 
Oram^  p.  IIS.  **  Vcniflcation  is  ttio  airangemeot  (rf*  a  ccrtniB  number  of  syllables  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws."— ^r.  JtihwioiCs  Gram^  p.  13.  "Tendflcatkm  is  the  arrangement  of  a 
certain  nambcr  and  variety  of  syllables,  oocordmg  to  certun  laws." — L.  Murray't  Gram.  p.  252 ; 
A  G.  Smith's,  187 ;  and  otheni.  "  Charlotte^  tho  friend  of  Amelia,  to  whom  no  one  impnted 
blamo,  was  too  prompt  in  her  own  vindication." — Murray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  273.  "  Mr,  I'itt,  joining 
tlio  war  party  in  1793,  tho  most  Ktriking  and  the  most  latol  instanco  of  this  offence,  is  the  ono 
which  at  onoe  Resents  HsclV'—Drougham's  Skekkes,  Vol  i,  p.  57.  "To  tho  framing  sucli  a 
sound  cnutitutkm  of  miu'l." — T/te  At/urrican  Lady,  p.  132.  *"I  beseech  yon,'  said  St.  Paul  to 
his  Ephesiaa  converts,  '  that  yo  w:Uk  worthy  tho  vocatioa  wherewith  yo  ore  called.' " — lb.,  p. 
208.  "  So  as  to  prevent  its  being  equal  to  that." — Booth's  IntrwL,  p.  88.  "  When  speakmg  of 
an  actton's  b^ng  perfbrmetl.'' — Ih,,  p.  89.  "  And,  in  all  questions  of  an  action's  being  so  performed, 
est  ia  added  to  the  seooud  prison." — Jb.,  p.  12.  "  Xo  account  can  bo  given  of  this,  than  that  cua- 
lom  has  blinded  their  oycs." — Dymonds  Essays,  p.  269. 

"  Deagn,  or  chance,  moke  other  wive ; 
But  nature  did  th^  match  contrive." — Waller,  p.  24. 

LESSON  II.— VARIOUS  RULE3. 
"  I  suppose  each  of  you  ttiink  it  is  your  own  nail." — Ahbol£t  Teachtr,  p.  68.  "  They  aro  useless, 
from  their  being  apparently  based  upon  this  suppoaition." — /&,  p.  71.  "  The  flmn  and  manner, 
ia  which  this  plan  may  be  adopted,  ia  various.'* — lb„  p.  83.  "  Making  intcUectcal  effort,  and  ac- 
quiring Icnowlodge,  are  always  pleasant  to  the  human  miud." — lb.,  p.  85.  "  This  will  do  moro 
than  the  best  lecture  which  ever  was  delivered." — lb.,  p.  90.  "  Doing  easy  things  ia  generally 
dull  work." — lb.,  p.  92.  "  Such  ia  the  tone  and  manner  of  somo  teachers," — lb.,  p.  US.  "Well, 
the  fiwlt  is,  being  disorderly  at  prayer  time," — lb.,  p.  153.  "  Do  you  remember  speaking  on  thia 
subject  in  school?" — lb.,  p.  154.  "Tho  oourso  abore  recommended,  is  not  trying  lax  and  iucflS- 
cient  measures." — A,  p.  156.  "Our  community  is  agreed  that  there  is  a  God." — lb.,  p.  103.  "It 
prevents  their  bdng  interested  in  what  is  said." — lb.,  p.  175.  "  We  will  also  suppose  that  I  call 
another  boy  to  me,  who  I  have  reason  to  beliero  to  bo  a  ^ocere  Ohiiatian." — lb.,  p.  160.  "Five 
mfamtes  notice  ia  givoi  by  tiro  belL^—Ai,  p.  211.  "l%eADiialB  of  Education  givtsnoticoofit" 
— lb.,  p.  240.  Teacher's  meetings  will  be  interesting  and  useM"— A.,  p.  243.  "  She  thought  an 
lialf  hour's  study  would  eotiquer  nil  tlic  difficulties," — /i^p.  267,  "The  difference  between  an 
honest  and  an  hypocritical  tonfcspioii.'' — lb.,  p.  263,  "There  ia  no  point  of  attainment  where  wo 
mustatop," — Ih.,  p.  2C7.  "Noiv?ix  hours  isan  much  as  is  expected  of  teachers," — /fr^  p.  268. 
"  How  much  is  saveu  (Imra  niiio?  ' — II.,  \\  292,  "Then  the  reckoning  proceeds  till  it  come  to 
tenhundred." — FroaCa  I'ra^tkul  Cram.,  p.  170.  "Your  success  will  depend  on  your  own  cxcr» 
tions;  see,  then,  that  y<ju  are  diU)^nt" — lb.,  p.  142.  "Subjunctive  Mood,  Present  Tense:  If  I 
am  icnown,  If  thou  art  known,  If  ho  ia  known;  eta" — lb.,  p.  01.  "If  I  be  loved,  If  thoa  beloved, 
If  lie  be  lovod;"  Ac — p.  85.  "jVn  Interjection  is  aword  used  to  express  sadden  emotion. 
Hey  are  so  called,  because  thoy  are  generally  thrown  in  between  tho  parts  of  a  sentence  without 
any  ref^noe  to  the  structure  of  the  otiier  parts  of  it" — lb.,  p.  3o.  "  Tho  Cardinals  are  thoso 
which  simplify  or  denote  number;  as  one,  two^  three." — lb.,  p.  31.  "  iSom  than  one  organ  is 
ooncamed  in  the  ottravnoe  of  almost  every  oonaonant" — lb.,  p.  21.  "To  extract  from  them  all 
the  Terms  we  make  use  in  our  Divirions  and  Siibdiviric»ia  of  tbe  Art"— ifiilmai'*  Rhetoric,  Fr^ 
"  And  thsre  was  written  therein  lamentations,  and  mouminK  and  woe." — Ezekid,  ii,  10.  "  If  I 
were  to  be  judged  aa  to  my  behaviour,  compared  with  that  «  John's." — Josephus,  Y6L  6,  p.  112. 
"When  the  preposition  ft>  signifies  onfer  Ic^  it  used  to  be  preceded  t^^br,  whk^  is  now  almost 
obnlete;  Wfaatwou  ye  out  >br  (0  wa'—iViciflsvV  Oram,  p.  18S.   "Thia  makes  tbe  pn^ier 
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pofect  temt,  vfaidi,  in  En^idi,  Is  alwq«  wtpreawd  hy  the  help  of  the  MxtUair  yeth, '  I  have 
nritten."'— JtoA-'f  BheL,  p.  82.    "  Indeed  in  the  li»iwtioa  t)(  (sancter,  perscna!  exertion  is  the 

Ent  the  Beccpod,  and  thn  tibird  virtues." — Smukrs,  SptUing-Book,  p.  93.  "  The  redudng  tbem  to 
die  condition  of  tlie  beasts  that  perisii." — Dymond^a  Eaaaya,  p.  67.  Yet  this  affords  do  reosoD 
to  (leDT  that  the  nature  of  the  gift  is  not  the  same,  or  that  both  are  not  divine; " — Ih.,  p.  66.  "  If 
God  have  made  known  his  will" — Ih.,  p.  98.  "  If  Christ  have  prohibited  them,  [i.  e,,  oaths,] 
nsduDg  else  can  prove  them  right" — ^/fr.,  p.  160.  "That  the  takiDg  them  is  vrong^  evety  man 
irbo  amply  consults  his  own  heart,  will  know."— /t.,  p.  163.  "  These  evQs  would  be  spared  the 
irodd.  iroae  did  not  write."— Ti.,  pi  168.  "  It  is  in  a  great  degree  our  own  fiiults." — Ih^  p.  200. 
''It  U  worthy  (^leervatioQ  that  leaeon-leaniing  is  nearij  excluded." — Jh.,  p.  212.  "Who  spares 
the  aggressor's  life  even  to  the  endangering  liia  own." — p.  227.  "  Who  advocates  the  taking 
the  life  of  an  aggressor." — lb,,  p.  229.  "  And  thence  up  to  the  intentionally  and  voluntaty 
Ssudolent." — Ih^  p.  318.  "  'And  the  contention  was  so  great  among  them,  that  they  departed 
Bunder,  one  from  another.' — Acts,  xv.  39." — Rev.  Mail.  Earrison^a  English  Lang.,  p,  236.  "  Here 
man  is  John,  and  John  is  the  man ;  so  the  words  are  the  imagination  and  tiu  fancv,  and  Ot» 
imosinatim  and  the  fancy  are  the  words." — HarrisofCs  K  Lang.,  p.  227.  "The  article,  whidi  is 
hen  SQ  emi^tk)  in  tho  Greek,  is  lost  sight  of  hi  our  translatJoo.' — p.  223.  "  We  have  no 
kas  tban  thirty  |«onoana."— J&.,  p.  166.  "  It  will  admit  of  a  pronoun  bdng  joined  to  XV—Ib^ 
p.  137.  "From  intercourse  and  from  conquest,  all  the  languages  of  Europe  participate  with  each 
biher.''— A.,  p.  104.  "  It  Is  not  always  necessity,  therefore,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  our  intro- 
dudoj;  tenns  derived  from  the  classical  languages." — p.  100.  "  The  man  of  genius  stamps 
Epon  it  any  imi^esnon  that  he  pleases." — lb.,  p.  90.  •  "  Ilie  ravportion  of  names  ending  in  son 
ptepooderate  greatly  among  thaDaoo-Saxon  p(H>ulationof  theNtnth."— p.  43.  "Aa  a  proof 
[f  ibe  Etnmg  slnnhuity  between  the  English  and  the  Dantah  languages."— /&,  p.  37.  "  A  century' 
turn  the  time  tiiat  Hene^  and  Horsa  landed  on  tiie  Mo  of  Thuief—ifi.,  p.  ST. 
"  I  aav  the  colours  waving  In  tho  wind, 
And  they  within,  to  miKhiof  liow  c«nlnn'd."— AmyoR. 

LEfiSOSr  HI— VARIOUS  BULEa. 
"A  ship  expected:  of  wh«n  we  say,  she  s^ls  well" — Ben  Joraon's  Oram.,  Chap.  10,  "Hon- 
is  reckoned  little  worth." — Fauts  Accidence,  p.  68.  "  Leam  to  esteem  life  as  it  ought." — 
Ecoiumtij  of  Bmaaa  lAft,  p.  118.  "  Aa  the  soundest  health  is  lees  perceived  than  the  Tightest 
nsladr,  so  the  highest  joy  toucheth  us  less  deep  than  tho  smallest  rottow." — lb.,  p.  152.  "  Being 
young  is  DO  apology  for  being  frivolous." —  WhiUng^t  Elementary  Header,  p.  1 17.  "  Tho  porch  was 
tin  saoie  width  with  the  taatiid."—J/&ttum!s  Jews,  VoL  f ,  p.  £08.  "  The  other  feibes  neither  con- 
t^tcd  to  his  riao  or  downAU." — lb.,  Vol.  i,  p.  166.  "  Ilis  whcJe  laws  utd  TeUgI(ni  would  have 
licv-Dflhakm  to.  its  foundation." — lb.,  YoL  i,  p.  109.  "The  E^Mihaa  most  commonly  been  neg- 
Inted,  and  dtOdren  taught  only  the  liStin  sjmtax." — Lily's  Gram.,  I^ef.,  p.  xi.  "They  are  not 
taken  notica  of  in  the  notes." — lb.,  p.  x.  "He  walks  in  righteousness,  doing  what  he  would  be 
dano  to." — 8.  JSsAer's  Works,  p.  14.  "  They  stuid  independently  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence." — 
hjtrmts  Gram.,  p.  151.  "  Uy  uncle,  witli  his  son,  were  in  town  yesterday." — Lemie'a  Gram., 
h  112.  "  She  with  her  ststcrs  are  wcU." — Ih.,  p.  143.  "  His  purse,  with  its  contents,  were  ab- 
stracted from  his  pocket." — lb.,  p.  143.  "  The  great  constituticffial  feature  of  tliis  institution 
l^in^,  that  directly  the  acrimony  uthe  last  election  fg  over,  the  acrimcny  of  the  next  begins."— 
Dklaw'a  Koto,  p.  ST.  "  Hia  diar^wding  his  parents'  advk»  has  turought  him  into  (Uagrace."— 
F'lfmimt  Praet.  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  Id.  "Error:  Con  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  his  fttber  makhifc 
ibai  rcmaric  ? — lb.,  p.  93.  Cor. :  Can  you  tell  mo  tho  reason  of  his  father's  making  that  remark  ?" 
—Sec  fhr?iwn'«  Grain.,  Kulo  12th,  p.  76,  "  Error :  What  is  the  reason  of  our  teacher  detuning 
0?  £0  long? — lb.,  -p.  76.  Cor.  :  What  is  the  reason  of  our  teacher's  detaining  us  so  long  ?"— See 
B).  '-Error:  I  am  certain  of  the  boy  having  said  so.  Correction;  I  am  certain  of  the  boy's  bav- 
ic^  said  80." — Exerdoea  i»  Ibrnvm'a  Gram^  p.  T6.  "  Which  means  any  thing  or  things  before- 
Bsm^;  and  thai  may  represent  any  person  or  persons,  thing  or  things,  which  have  been  speak- 
ing, spoken  to  or  spoken  of." — Di:  PerUy's  Gram.,  p.  9,  "  A  certain  number  oT  Hyllables  con- 
Qfote(j,fonn  a  foot  They  are  called  faet,  because  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the  voice,  as  it  were,  steps 
alonj. Murray's  Qraim.,  p.  262 ;  0.  Adams's,  121.  '"  Asking  questions  with  a  principal 
T^rb— Teach  It  Bums  he,  4c.  are  barbfaisms,  and  carefully  to  be  avoided." — Alex.  Mvrray's 
Cram.,  p.  122.  "  TeU  whether  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  2l8t,  22d,  or  23d  Rules  are  to  bo  used,  and 
repeat  the  Bole." — Parker  and  Fmia  Gram.,  Part  I,  p.  4.  "  The  resolution  was  adopted  without 
xuKli  deliberatiOD,  wliidi  caused  great  dissatislhction." — lb.,  p.  71,  "The  man  is  now  taken  much 
DMicc  of  the  people  thereabouta."— jSUward**  Bni  Leaaota  tn  Oram.,  p.  42.  "  The  sand  pre- 
Tijits  their  Bticddng  to  one  another." — lb.,  p^  84.  "Defective  Terfos  are  fiiosewlddi  are  used 
™ij-iQ  some  of  their  moods  and  tenses."— ifwrroff's  Oram.,  p.  108;  Gvy's,  42;  Rtusi^s,  46; 
ftiwn'»,42;  iWwf*.  40;  47;  S.  Putnam's,  4:1 ;  Goldi^twy's.  hi;  Felton's,^^;  m&otkera. 

■iJt-f.'ctiTO  vertia  are  those  which  want  some  of  their  moods  and  tenses." — Lennis'a  Oram.,  p.  47 ; 
B'MoTis,  K  Gram.,  65 ;  Praclieal  Lessons,  75.  "  Defective  Verbs  want  some  of  their  parts." — 
B-^jit,  Lai,  Gram.,  p.  T8.  "  A  Defective  verb  is  one  that  wan1»  some  of  its  parts."— .SuUion^ 
and  Prod.  6nm.,  1849,  p.  101.  "To  the  irregular  verbs  are  to  be  added  Oie  defective; 
*|uch  are  nci  only  for  the  most  part  irregular,  but  also  wanting  in  some  of  their  parta" — LouWa 
Cram.,  p.  69.  " To  ttte  irregular  vttfas  are  to  be  addefl  the  did^ve;  which  are  not  only  want* 
i!%  in  sane  of  tinrpait^  bat  an^  vben  inflected,  irregQlar."—CStor^  "Wheo 
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tTTo  or  more  Douoa  succeed  each  othar  in  the  poaMMire  case." — JhmwnV  Oram^  3d  EiL,  pp.  20  and 
G3.  "When  several  abort  senteaoefl  sucoeed  eacb  other." — lb.,  p.  113.  "  Words  are  dirided  into 
ten  Classea,  and  are  called  Pabts  0»  Spbroh." — AumoorWa  Orim^  p.  8.  "A  Faaaive  Verb  hai 
its  agent  or  doer  aivajt  in  the  objectire  ca»a,  and  ia  goramed  bf  a  pnpoBtioD." — 16.,  p.  40.  "I 
am  surprised  at  ;our  negligent  attentkm." — lb.,  p.4A.  "  Sihsdub:  Thou  lovest  or  you  love. 
Ton  has  always  a  plural  verb." — £vUion$,  E.  Gram.,  p.  43.  "  How  do  jou  know  that  bve  is  the 
first  person?  Ans.  Because  w  is  the  first  personal  pronoun." — /d,  A.,  p.  47  ;  LeTaae's  Gram^ 
p.  26.  "  The  lowing  bwd  wind  slowly  round  the  lea." — BufUottB,  E.  Oram.,  p.  96.  "  Iambic 
verses  have  every  aeotmd,  fburth,  and  other  even  Byllablea  accented." — 7b.,  p.  110.  "  CoDtracti<His 
are  often  made  in  poetry,  wliicb  aro  not  allowable  in  prose." — lb.,  p.  119.  "Yet  to  their  general's 
voice  they  all  obeyed." — lb.,  p.  ltd.  "  It  never  preaents  to  his  mind  but  one  new  autiiject  at  the 
same  time." — Fdiim's  Oram.,  1st  edition,  p.  &  "  When  the  name  of  a  quality  is  abstracted,  that 
ia  a^Huutcd  firom  its  substance,  it  is  called  an  abstract  nomi.'* — Ib.^  p.  9.  "  Nouns  are  in  tboftrd 
person  when  spealdi^;." — lb.,  p.  9.  "Which  of  tha  two  tnothers  are  gradoates?"— iTaflKf* 
Oram.,  p.  69.  "  I  am  a  linen  dn^r  bold,  as  yon  and  aU  ttie  world  doth  know." — S>.,  p.  60.  "O 
the  bliss,  the  pain  of  dying!'' — lb.,  p.  127.  "Tluado;  take  you  censers,  Korah,  and  sJl  his  com- 
pany."— Numbers,  xvi,  6.  "There  are  two  participle*, — Xbepraeni  miperfeet;  as,  reading,  kav- 
ing  read.  Transitive  verbs  have  an  active  and  passive  participle.  Exam^ea :  Acrrvs,  PreaaU, 
LoriDg;  Per/ecL,  Having  loved:  Passivb,  Freaemt,  Loved  or  being  loved;  Ferfed,  Having  been 
lorcd.^— &  8.  Greeae'd  Analyaia,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  236. 

"  0  beav'n,  la  my  oonnabial  honr  decree 
Tfais  man  my  spooso,  or  eacb  a  spoose  as  h&" — Pope. 

LBSSON  IT.— TABIOUB  BULBS. 
"Hm  Past  Jlmsea  represent  a  conditional  past  fact  or  event,  and  ofvhidi  the  speaker  Is  imcer- 
USa."Sley''a  Oram.,  p.  89.  "  Care  also  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  introduced  too  abon- 
danliy." — lb.,  p.  134.  "TUl  they  are  become  femiliar  to  the  mind."— ift.,  PreC,  p.  v.  "When 
ODCO  a  particular  arrangement  and  phraseology  are  become  iamiliar  to  the  mind." — lb.,  p.  viL  ''  I 
have  fbmished  the  student  witii  the  plunest  and  most  practnal  directions whichlcoulddevise." — 
lb.,  p.  xiv.  "  Whm  you  are  become  conversant  with  the  Rules  of  Grammar,  you  will  then  be 
qualiSed  to  oommmoe  the  study  S^le." — p.  xzii.  "  C  has  a  soft  sound  like  «  before  e,  f, 
and  y,  generally." — Mtrraiy't  Gram.,  p.  10.  "0  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  soft;  as  in  genius,  ginger, 
^ypb" — lb.,  p.  12.  "  G  befim  e,  i,  and  y,  goncnUly  aotmda  soft  like  s." — SHei^s  Gram.,  4. 
"  0  ia  soft  before  i,  and  y,  as  in  genius,  ^ngcr,  Egypt" — Ib^  p.  4.  "  As  a  perfect  Alphabet 
must  always  contun  as  many  letters  as  there  are  elementary  sounds  in  the  language,  the  En^ish 
Alphabet  is  therefore  both  dcfectivo  and  redundant" — HHiy't  Oram.,  pt  6.  "  Common  Nouns 
are  the  names  given  to  a  whole  class  or  Bpocies,  and  are  applicable  to  every  indindual  of  tliat 
class." — lb.,  p.  1 1.  "  Thus  an  adjective  has  always  a  noun  either  exprenad  or  understood." — lb., 
■p.  20.  "  First,  let  us  ccmsider  emphasis;  by  thia,  is  n«ant  a  ttroitger  aod/uOer  sound  of  vcace,  by 
which  wo  disttngniah  lha  aeeenUd  mttabhotBoaio  word,  on  wtdch  we  design  to  lay  particular  stresi^ 
and  tosAew  how  tf  ^^cb  tberestofthesentoncft" — Bbiir's  ^eL,  p.  330.  "By  emi^uuis  Is  meant 
a  ttroTiger  and  fuller  sound  of  voice,  by  which  wo  Hiatingiiiah  some  word  or  words  on  which  wo 
design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to  ekow  bow  tJieg'aifflBd  the  rest  of  the  sratonce." — Mwrrag's 
Gram.,  p.  242.  "  Such  a  simple  question  as  tliia:  'Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day,'  is  capable  of  no 
fewer  tAonfour  diEferent  acceptations,  according  as  the  em[diasis  is  differently  placed  on  ihewords." 
— Bkur'a  JHuL,  p.  330 ;  Murray's  dram.,  p.  242.  "Thos,  brav^,  or  'in  a  brave  tnantm,'  is  de- 
rived ftom  ftrave-ZAf." — BUey's  Gram.,  p.  61.  "In  tin  same  manner,  ttiodiAbrent  parts  of  qieedi 
are  formed  from  each  other  generally  by  mcaaa  of  somo  a£Dx." — lb.,  p.  60.  "  Words  derived  from 
each  other,  are  always,  more  or  less,  allied  in  signiOcation."— p.  GO.  "  Wlicn  a  noun  of  mnl- 
titude  ctnveys  unity  of  idea  tho  verb  and  pronoun  should  bo  singular.  But  when  it  conveys 
plurality  of  idea,  tho  verb  and  pronoun  must  be  plural" — BSey'a  Gram.,  p.  7 1,  "  They  have  spent 
their  whole  timo  to  make  the  sacred  chronolofiy  agree  with  that  of  the  pro&no." — lb.,  p.  87.  "  'I 
have  studied  my  lesson,  but  you  ttave  not;'  that  is,  'but  you  have  not  studied  it.' " — lb.,  p.  109. 
"When  words  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  there  is  a  comma  between  each  pair." — lb.,  p.  112; 
SuUiont,  152;  Lennie,  132.  When  words  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  tho  pain  shoold  be  mariced 
by  the  comma." — fhrnum's  Gram.,  p.  111.  "Ilis  'Studies  of  Nature,'  Is  deservedly  a  popular 
work." — Univ.  Biog.  Diet,  n.  St.  Pierre.  "  *  Iloro  lies  his  head,  a  yotah  to  Ibrtuno  and  to  feme 
unknown.'  '  Youtii,'  hero  is  io  tho  possessive  (the  sign  being  omitted),  and  is  in  apposition  with 
his.'  The  meaning  Ls,  '  the  head  of  hioi,  a  youth,'  £c" — Harfs  E.  Oram.^  p.  124.  "The  pro- 
noun I,  and  tho  interjection  0,  should  bo  written  withac^taL" — WelJa  E.  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  16. 
"  The  pronoun  /  alivays  should  bo  written  with  a  capital  letter." — lb.,  p.  68.  "  lie  went  fltm 
England  to  York." — lb.,  p.  41.  "  An  adverb  is  a  part  of  q>eech  joined  to  verba,  adjectives  and 
other  adverbs,  to  modify  their  meaniog."— ib.,  p.  61 ;  "  Abridged  Ed.,^'  46.  "  Smgviar,  agniges 
'one  person  or  tUng.'  Pkcrtd,  {Latin  pluf,)  signifies  'more  than  one.*" — WdiSa  Gram.,  p.  66. 
"When  the  present  ends  iao,  d  only  is  added  to  form  the  Imperfect  and  Pcribct  porticqilo." — lb., 
p.  82.  "  &TSsasaiB  is  the  contraction  of  tiro  syllables  into  one ;  as,  Seest  for  aet^est,  drowned  6st 
drown^" — Jb.,  p.  213.  "  Words  ending  is  ee  drop  the  final  e  on  receiving  an  addititmal  syllable 
b^^nin?  with  e/.as,  see,  seest,  agree,  agreed." — lb.,  p.  227.  "  Monosyllables  in /  L  OTS.  preceded 
\^  a  vowel  are  doubled ;  as,  st^,  grass,  mill," — p.  226.  "  Wtxds  ending  ie  drop  the 
«  and  take  y;  as  die^  dynv."— ib.,  p.  226.   " One  nnmber  107  be  laedfbr  another;  a^  mibr 
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^  y<w  for  ih<m."—8.  8.  OrtMc't  Ortm^  let  EcL,  p.  198.  "  SmSa'nx,  n.  A  pericarp  nutde  up  <^ 
■oilBB  that  lie  over  each  other.   Smast."—  Wormler'a  Onto,  and  Grit.  Did. 

"  Yet  ever  from  the  clearest  Booroe  hare  lan 
Some  grow  aJkkj^  maa  tiucttm  of  the  nun."— iV.  Lowlk.  ' 

LESSON  v.— VARIOUS  BULBS. 

"The  poBBessire  case  ia  always  fbUowod  by  the  noun  which  is  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed, 
expressed  or  understood." — ffefltm'a  Gram.,  p.  61 ;  Revised  Edition,  pp.  64  and  86.  "Hadmer  of 
A^tein  vas  as  pioua,  derout,  and  praying  a  Christian,  as  were  Nelson,  WaebiDfirton,  or  Jeffer- 
son; or  as  aro  Wellington,  Tyler,  Clay,  or  Polk." — H.  0.  Wbight;  Liberator,  Vol.  xv,  p.  21. 
"A  word  in  the  possessive  case  is  not  an  iodepwident  Doan,  and  cannot  stand  by  its  8e]£."~- 
Wrigliffa  Gram^-p.  130.  "Mat7  is  not  handsome,  but  she  is  good-natured,  which  is  better  than 
beauty." — SSL  QwnUn^a  GratrL,  pi  9.  ''After  the  practice  joining  words  together  had  ceased, 
notes  of  distinction  were  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word." — Murray^s  Gram.,  p.  2G7 ;  Sallock's, 
224.  "Neither  Heniy  nor  Charles  dissipate  his  time." — BaSocl^a  Oram.,  p.  166.  '"He  had 
taken  from  the  Christians'  abode  thirty  small  castlcB.' — Knowles."-^Ib.,  p.  61.  "In  tchat^tr 
character  Butler  was  admitted,  is  unlcnown." — lb.,  p.  62.  "How  is  the  agent  of  a  passive,  and 
the  object  an  active  verb  often  left?" — lb.,  n.  88.  "By  aut^ject  is  meant  the  wail  which 
awnethiag  Is  dedued  of  Its  o^a(A."^ChaBdleP»  Gram.,  1821,  p.  103.  "Care  should  also  be 
taken  that  an  intranstUve  verb  Is  not  used  Instead  of  a  trsn^tive:  as,  I  lay,  (the  bricks)  for,  I  lie 
down;  I  raise  the  hpnse,  for  I  rise;  I  rit  down,  for,  I  set  the  chair  down,  &c."— p.  114.  "On 
them  depend  the  durstttm  of  our  Constitution  and  our  country." — J.  C.  CaVioun  at  Mtmpkia. 
"In  the  present  sentence  neither  the  sense  nor  the  measure  require  what." — Chandler's  Gram., 
1821,  p.  164.  "The  Irish  thought  themsdvea  oppresa'd  by  the  Law  that  forbid  them  to  draw 
with  their  Horses  Tails." — BrightkmcTa  Gram.,  Fret,  p.  iii.  "  So  willingly  arc  adverbs,  qualify- 
ing deceives." — Cutler's  Gram.,  p,  90.  "Epicums  for  experiment  sake  confined  himself  to  a 
narrower  diet  than  that  of  the  severest  prisons." — lb.,  p.  116.  "Derivative  words  are  such  as 
are  compoumted  of  other  words,  as  common-wealth,  good-atese^  &Ise-hood." — lb.,  p.  13.  "The 
distinction  here  loaiBted  m  Is  as  old  as  Aristotle^  and  s^mld  not  be  lost  ^bt  oC" — Earfs  Oram., 
p.  61.  "The  Tenses  of  the  Siitilunctive  and  the  Potent  Moods." — Tb.,  p.  80.  "A  triphthong 
is  a  union  of  three  rowels  uttered  in  like  manner:  as,  uoy  inbuoy." — P.  Davis's  Practical  Gram., 
p.  xvi.  "Common  nouns  are  the  names  of  a  species  or  kind." — Jb.,  p.  8.  "Tlie  superlative 
degree  is  a  comparison  between  three  or  more." — Ih.,  p.  14.  "  An  adverb  is  a  word  or  phrase 
serving  to  givo  an  additional  idea  of  a  verb,  and  adjective,  article,  or  another  adverb." — Jb.,  p. 
36.  "  Wbun  several  nouns  in  tlie  possesaivo  case  succeed  each  other,  each  showing  posecssioD 
of  the  same  noun,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  tho  si^  of  tlio  posKSsive  to  the  last:  as.  He  sells 
men,  women,  and  chiU^en's  shoes.  Dog,  cat,  and  tiger's  feet  aro  digitated." — lb.,  p.  72.  "A 
raO-road  is  making  should  be  A  rail-road  is  being  made,  A  school-house  is  building,  should  fie  A 
school-house  ia  being  built" — lb.,  p.  113.  "Auxiliaries  are  not  of  themselves  verbs;  they  resem- 
ble in  their  charaoter  and  use  those  terminational  or  other  inflections  in  other  languages,  which  we 
are  obUged  to  us*  in  oura  to  express  the  action  in  Hie  mode,  teaise,  Ac,  desired." — lb.,  p.  168. 
"Hease  htdd  my  hcase  while  I  speak  to  my  friend." — A,  p.  159.  "If  I  say,  'Give  me  t/iebook,' 
I  ask  far  some  paritcuita-  book." — Butler'a  Practicai  Gram.,  p.  39.  "  There  are  five  men  here." 
— lb.,  p.  134.  "In  l^e  active  tho  object  may  be  omitted;  bi  t^e  paenve  the  name  of  the  agent 
may  be  omitted." — lb.,  p.  63.  "Tlie  ProgressiTe  and  the  Emphatic  forms  give  m  each  case  a 
different  shade  of  meaning  to  the  verb." — Barf*  Gram.,  p.  80.  "  ITiat  is  a  Kind  of  a  Bedditive 
Ccmjunction,  when  it  answers  to  so  and  mkA."— W!  Ward's  Oram.,  p.  152.  "Ho  attributes  to 
negligence  your  failing  to  succeed  in  that  business." — Smart's  Accidence,  p.  36.  "  Does  unH  and 
go  express  but  our  action?" — &  BarretPa  Reviaed  Gram.,  p.  58.  "Lfu^ege  is  the  principle 
vehicle  of  thought  O.  Bbowh." — Jamea  Brotm'a  EngUsh  ^/rUaa,  p.  3.  "Much  is  applied  to 
things  weighed  or  measured;  fnontr,  to  those  that  are  numbered.  Eider  and  ^dest,  to  pereons 
only;  older  and  oldest,  either  to  persons  or  tbli^" — BvBipru,  E.  Oram.,  p.  20 ;  Prod.  Lea.,  2&. 
"  1$  there  are  any  old  maids  tflQl  extant,  while  mysogonists  are  so  tare,  the  fituH  must  be  attri- 
butable to  themselves." — Kiirkham'a  SSocutioa,  p.  286.  "The  seoond  method  used  by  the  Greeks 
baa  never  been  the  practice  of  any  part  of  Europe." — Sheridan's  Elocution,  p.  64.  "  Neither  con- 
sonant, nor  vowel,  are  to  be  dwelt  upon  beyond  their  conmon  quantity,  when  they  close  a  sen- 
tence."— Sheridan's  Bhdoricml  Oram.,  p.  64.  "Ibont  is  a  mode  of  speech  expressing  a  atim 
contrary  to  that  which  the  qwaker  or  writer  Intends  to  convey." — WeUa'a  Sdiod  Gram.,  IffEHj 
p.  196;  113th  Ed.,  p.  212.  'Iboht  Is  the  irUentional  use  of  words  inaaenae  eontrarv  to  that 
whidi  the  writer  or  speaker  ^itaub to  conv^." — Wdd^a  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  215;  Imp.  Ed.,  216. 
"Itio  peniona  speaking,  or  spblcen  to,  are  supposed  to  be  present" — W^,  p.  6B.  "The  per* 
Btma  speaking  and  apoken  to  are  supposed  to  be  present" — Murray'a  Gram.,  p.  61.  "A  ]foua 
ia  a  word  used  to  express  the  name  of  an  object" — WeSa'a  School  Oram.,  pp.  46  and  47.  "A 
auBabie  is  a  word,  or  such  a  part  of  a  word  as  is  uttered  by  one  articolation." — Weld's  SitffiiA 
Gram.,  p.  15;  "  Abridged  Ed.,"  p.  16. 

"  Thos  wondrous  f^r ;  thyself  how  wondrons  thm  I 
Unspeakable,  who  site  above  these  heavens." — OaSa^  Gran%.,  p.  13L 

"  And  foel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
BevUtest  not  tbosa  eyea,  tiiat  nUin  vain."— Alloa's  Oram.,  p.  183. 
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"Befttre  all  temples  the  upright  and  pon^"— -Aitfer's  GnuiL,  p.  IM. 
"]n  fbreat  wild,  in  thicket,  brmk  or  deo."— CWw**  OrauL,  pL  130. 
"The  ragiw  and  ftiol  by  flu  if  to  and  win; 
And  e'en  the  bMit  I7  fiti,  what  thaf  da^iM."— fb|M'»  Ak,  Bi,  S88. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— QUESTIONS. 

OBDER  OF  REHEARSAL,  AND  METHOD  OF  EXAMINATION. 
PART  THIRD,  SYNTAX. 

[Tha  foUowtnc  qneattona,  vUoh  vahnet  nwrij  aU  the  ImporteBt  puiieiiUn  of  tba  bngotag  eod«  of 
Sralu,ftn  dericMd  not  oBlr  10  dlnet  and  ftdHtete  eLua  nhMTMU,  bat  aln  to  dcralop  tlw  MQolnaMDli  «r 
tnoH  wbo  my  amar  tham  at  aulnatiaDS  mora  fubUe.] 

Lnuir  L — DsranrioKS. 
1.  Of  what  does  STiitax  treat?  3.  What  ia  tlie  relaiion  of  words?  3.  What  is  the  ai/nement 
ofworda?  4.  What  ia  the  ffovertanait  of  words?  5.  What  is  the  airan^mffitf  of  words  ?  6. 
What  ia  a  tmience  t  7.  How  nuuij  and  what  are  the  principal  porta  of  a  sentence?  S.  What 
are  the  other  parta  called  ?  9.  How  many  kinds  of  Beotenoee  are  there  ?  10.  What  is  a  nmpU 
wntenoe?  11.  Whatigkannpowidaentmioer  12.  What  is  a  cIbkm^  or  nMfR&erf  13.  Whasis 
».phraaet  14.  What  vcrda  must  be  Btq^dledfai  parsing?  16.  How  are  the  leading  principlea 
of  syntax  preaontadf  16.  In  whet  order  are  the  rules  of  STntaxanaiigedia  this  woikY 

LEseoK  n. — Thk  Reus. 

1.  To  what  do  articles  relate  7  2.  What  caao  is  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  7  3. 
What  agreement  is  required  between  worda  in  appoidtion  7  4.  By  what  is  the  poeeeesire  case 
governed?  b.  What  case  does  an  active-tramitiTe  verb  or  participle  govern?  6.  What  case  is 
putafter  a  vwb  or  participle  not  transitive?  7.  What  case  do  prepoeitioos  govern  7  8.  Wbm, 
md  in  what  case^  is  a  noon  or  fmnoon  put  abaohite  in  Eng^iahT  9.  To  what  do  a^eetives  re- 
late? 10.  How  does  a  prononn  agree  with  its  anteoedent?  11.  How  Ami  a  {voooun  agree 
with  a  cdlecUve  noun  7  13.  How  £»■  a  imnoau  agree  with  JohitautecedeotiT  13.  Howdoea 
a  pronoun  i^reo  with  dfajnnot  anteoedeiitst 

LssaoK  IIL~Thi  RuLxa 
14.  How  docs  n  finite  refb  agree  with  its  But>ject,  or  nominative  7  16.  How  does  a  v^ 
agree  with  a  odlective  noun?  IG.  How  does  a  verb  with  joint  nominatiTee?  17.  How 
does  a  verb  agree  with  diqunctive  nominativea  ?  18.  What  governs  the  infinitive  mood  7  19. 
What  verba  ttJce  the  infinitive  after  them  without  the  preposition  tot  20.  What  is  the  regular 
cxmstmetioo  d*  partici^ee,  as  Boch  7  21.  To  what  do  adv^ba  relate?  32.  What  do  conjonctkms 
oonnect?  23.   What  is  the  use  of  pqndtions?  24.  Wbattattie^fntaxofinteqedioiisT 

Iasbov  IV.— Tee  Rcubb. 

1.  What  are  the  several  titles,  or  satjects,  of  the  twenty-fiMir  rules  of  syntax  7  3.  What  says 
Rule  1st  of  ArUeiea  t  3.  What  says  Role  2d  of  Xominaiivee  f  4.  What  says  Rule  3d  of  Appo- 
aitiont  6.  Whatsay8Rule4thofPiMS«tiv<sa;  6.  What  saysRule  5th  of  olErr'edtvwf  7.  What 
says  Rule  6th  of  Same  Oaaeat  8.  What  says  Rulo  7th  of  Olgeciival  9.  What  says  Rule  8th 
of  ttm  KamiMiivt  AhaoiuUI  10.  What  says  Rulo  9th  <^^t$'ecliPMr  II.  What  says  Rule  10th 
tX^xmouaat  12.  What  both  Rule  11th  of  iVtmoimsf  13.  What  says  Rule  12th  of  iVonotnur  / 
14  What  ai^  Rule  13th  t/Pronomat  16.  What  says  Role  14th  of  Finite  Variat  16.  Wlut 
says  Rule  16th  of  FfnOa  Verba f  17.  What  says  Rule  16th  of  FiaUe  Verbaf  18.  What  says 
Rule  nth  otFinUe  Veriaf  19.  What  says  Rule  I8th  ot InJmiHwal  20.  What  aayS  Rulo  19th 
of  InfiniUvea  t  21.  What  says  Rule  20tii  of  Ptirttciplea  t  22.  What  says  Rule  3Ist  of  Adverbs  t 
23.  What  says  Rulo  22d  of  Goi^tauHonat  24.  What  says  Role  23d  of  Pnposiixoiut  26.  What 
M^B  Bole  24th  of  Ato7««i»u  f 

Lesbos  V. — The  Asaltzwo  or  Sentences. 
1.  What  is  it,  "to  analyze  a  BentenceT  2.  What  are  the  comptment  parta  of  a  sentence  7 
8.  Oan  all  sentemea  he  divided  mto  danses?  4.  Are  there  diOermt  methods  of  analysis,  which 
nu^  bo  useful?  6.  What  Is  the  fltst  method  <tf  analysis,  according  to  tiiis  code  of  syntax?  6. 
How  is  the  fellowing  example  analyzed  by  this  metlwd  ?  "  Even  the  Atheist,  who  teOa  us  that 
the  universe  is  self-existent  and  indestructible — even  be^  wbo^  instead  of  seeii^  the  tracea  of  a 
mMiifbld  wisdom  in  its  manifold  varieties,  sees  nothinfi;  in  them  all  hut  the  exquisite  structures 
and  the  lofty  dimensiona  of  materialism — even  he,  who  would  deepoil  creation  its  Qod,  cannot 
loolc  apon  its  golden  suns,  and  their  aooompanying  systems,  without  the  aoleran  im[»esaion  of  a 
magniflomce  that  fixes  and  overpowers  him."   7.  Wliat  ia  the  eeoond  method  ofanaly^?  & 
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Bow  is  the  followiog  example  analysed  by  thii  method  ?  "  Fmf  oattmny  qaldceiu  the  flight  of 
guilL  RawolM  oould  not  catch  the  furtive,  vritb  his  utmost  efforts ;  but,  reBolvisff  to  weary,  by 
pawmanoe,  him  whom  he  oouJd  not  surpass  in  speed,  he  preved  on  tUl  the  foot  of  the  mountiUn 
stopped  his  oonne."  9.  What  is  the  tfaiid  method  of  analysis  T  10.  How  ia  Uie  following  ezam- 
ddaoolyaed  by  this  method?  "Soohis  the  emptiness  of  human  et^yment,  that  we  are  always 
bipatieiitflf  tha  present  Attainment  is  fi>Uowad  by  neglect,  and  poaaearioo,  by  diagait  Vew 
momenta  are  more  ptondng  than  those  in  wbldi  the  nuud  is  concerthigiDeaaiiroa  for  anew  nndei^ 
taking.  Fftim  the  first  hint  that  wakens  the  bncy,  to  the  hour  of  actaal  execution,  all  ia  im- 
pfDvement  and  prc^iesa,  triumph  and  felicity."  II.  What  ia  the  fourth  method  of  analysia?  12. 
Ho V are  the  fbUowiug  sentences  analyzed  by  this  method  ?  (I.)  "Swift  would  say,  'The  thing 
bas  oot  Ii&  enough  in  it  to  keep  it  svreet JohnaoD,  '  The  creature  poasesaes  not  Titality  sufficient 
to  preaorve  it  from  patrebotion.' "  (2.)  "  T^re  is  one  Being  to  whom  we  can  look  with  a  feiSM 
convicdoD  of  finding  that  aecuri^,  which  nothing  abotit  oa  can  give,  and  vUcb  nothing  about  us 
can  take  away."   13.  Whatkaaidofths  fifth  method  of  BD^ySs? 

[Xw,  If  Iha  itMto  AoM  ta  BMka  w  af  aar        mMfeed  «r  uMi  ttaa  ftdl  qr«lM>M 
dfttrthiip^Bato  tOTtoaepegtwUcMonrfa— plai^  wtoaayrta^aaaarata  aiatwiDi^  and  ta^m  fl— 

•aordliig  to  tba  method  ebown.] 

Lebbon  VI.— Of  Pabsiko. 

L  Wby  ia  it  neceaaary  to  obserre  tite  tenm,  or  mwnt'nfr,  of  what  we  parse?  2.  What  ia  re* 
qoired  of  the  puinl  in  syntactical  parabg  ?  3.  Bow  is  the  fidtowing  long  example  parsed  in 
PiaxiaXnr  "A  young  man  studious  to  know  his  duty,  and  hmeatly  bent  on  doing  it,  will  find 
baudflad  away  from  tbe  sin  or  foUy  in  which  the  mohitude  tboDgfatleasly  indulge  tlumaalves; 
1»u,  aht  poor  fijlea  hnman  nature)  what  coufliota  are  thy  portion,  when  inclination  and  habit — 
I  lebel  and  a  trutor— exert  their  away  i^unst  our  only  saving  pcinc^  I" 

[Xov  puae,  la  Uke  iMum«r.  and  viO)  no  need  Ism  derUtloDfl  from  th«  prewrlbed  ftnw,  flt>  Uo  llWOM  tha 
IWctfU  Anala;  or  aadi  parU  of  tboaa  tetMW  as  tba  taaabar  maj  choaM-j 

lamov  VH.— Thb  Bv&n. 

1.  In  what  chsipter  aro  the  rolca  ofiqmtax  first  presented?   2.  In  what  praxis  are  these  mles 

fiist^ipliedin  paraii^?  3.  Which  of  the  ten  parts  of  qwedi  is  Idt  without  any  rule  of  syntax? 
4  How  many  uid  which  of  the  ten  have  but  one  nito  apiece  f  6.  Then,  of  the  twenty-four  nilcs, 
lurar  many  remain  for  the  other  three  parts, — nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  7  6.  How  many  of  these 
KTentccn  speak  otaues,  and  therefore  apply  equally  to  nouns  end  pronouns  7  7.  Which  are  these 
&^ren  7  8,  How  many  rules  are  there  for  the  agreement  of  pronouns  with  Uieir  antecedents,  and 
trhicli  ore  they  7  9.  How  many  rtilea  aro  there  for  finite  verbs^  and  whi<^  are  they  ?  10.  How 
aiLy  are  there  for  infinitives,  and  which  are  they?  11.  What  ten  chapters  of  the  foregoing  code 
bT  syntax  treat  of  tbe  ten  parts  of  qieech  in  their  order?  12.  Beaklea  the  roles  and  their  exam- 
ple^ what  sorts  of  matters  are  introduced  mto  these  chapters?  13.  Howmany  of  the  twenty-four 
rales  syntax  ore  used  both  in  paraing  and  in  correcting?  14.  Of  what  use  are  those  which 
cacnot  be  vkilatad  hi  practice?  IS.  How  many  sudi  rules  are  tliero  anKmg  the  twenty-finir? 
16.  How  many  and  what  parts  of  speech  aro  usuaQy  parsed  by  such  rules  only? 

Lessoit  VIIL— The  Notes. 
1.  What  is  the  essential  character  of  tho  KoU»  which  are  placed  under  the  rules  of  syntax? 
-■  An  the  different  forms  of  &l!>e  conatruction  as  numerous  as  these  notes  ?  3.  Which  exerdse 
bria^  into  use  the  greater  number  ot  grammatical  jpiinciplos,  parsing  or  correcting  ?  4.  Are  tho 
iniujples  or  doctrines  which  are  applied  in  these  different  ezciciBes  usually  the  same,  or  are  they 
ulTcmt?  5.  In  etyinolo(pcaI  pardn^^  we  use  about  sovenfy  d^/hitions;  can  these  be  used  also 
h  iho  corrcctii^!;  of  oirors  7  6.  For  the  corrcctmg  cf  false  syntax,  wo  have  a  hundred  and  fl!ly- 
no  notes ;  can  these  bo  used  also  in  parsing  ?  1.  How  many  of  tho  rules  have  no  euch  notes 
under  them?  8.  What  order  is  observed  in  tho  placing  of  these  notes,  if  some  rules  have  many, 
m\  odiers  few  or  none  ?  9.  How  many  of  them  ore  under  tho  rule  for  articks  f  10.  How  many 
iiffbem  refer  to  tho  construction  of  noutwf  11.  How  many  of  them  belong  to  the  syntax  of  ad- 
j-fUn»t  12.  HowmanyoftlwmtreatofpnnMWnfi?  13.  How  many  of  them  rc^gard  tho  use  of 
ierfr)7  14.  How  many  of  them  pertain  to  the  syntax  of  parUdplett  IS.  How  many  of  them 
relate  to  tiie  construction  of  advtrhat  16.  How  many  of  them  show  the  application  of  conjunC' 
Kf'Ml  IT.  How  many  of  them  expose  errors  io  tho  use  of  jiraposif tons T  18.  How  many  of 
tbc-m  speak  of  interjeeiiom  t 

O'ow  comet  anlly  tbe  cmiinidM  of  FaUe  Syntaa  pfeoad  nnd«r  BBveial  Saba  and  Motwt  or  aa  maay 
ttiu  under  cocb  hmd  u  tlu  teaehar  may  iUok  anfflowit] 

Lessox  IX.— The  Enspnom. 
1.  In  what  emndse  can  there  bo  occanon  to  dto  and  nf^ly  tho  Exceptwms  to  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax? 2.  Are  thwe  sxceptkma  to  all  tiie  rulee,  or  to  how  many?  3.  Are  there  exceptions  in 
reference  to  tdl  tho  parts  <J  speech,  or  to  how  many  of  the  ten?  4.  Do  articles  always  relate  to 
notiDs?  5.  Can  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  be  in  any  other  caeo  than  the  nominative?  6.  Aro 
irords  in  appoEntion  always  supposed  to  bo  in  the  same  case  ?  7.  Is  the  poeseesivo  case  always 
fnreraed  by  tbe  name  of  the  tiling  possessed  ?  8.  Can  an  active-transitive  verb  govern  any  other 
case  than  tbe  objective  ?  9.  Can  a  verb  or  participle  not  truisttive  take  any  ottter  case  after  it 
tltaatbatwhldipncedaatt?   10;  Can  a  preposition,  in  Englidi,  govern  any  other  case  than  tbe 
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ol^ectiTef  11.  Csa  "the  cue  abaolaie,"  In  Englith,  be  My  other  than  the  DomisetireT  12. 
Doea  every  oi^tive  "  bekmg  to  •  rabstuitiTe,  expraMed  or  noderatood,"  w  Homy  una  f  13. 
Can  an  adjective  ever  relate  to  »ay  tbiag  else  thiui  a  noun  or  proDOOQ?  14.  Can  an  adjeetiTe 
over  be  uaod  without  reladoQ  to  my  noun,  [«onoua,  or  other  subiectf  15.  Can  an  ac^ective  ever 
be  substituted  ibr  its  Idodied  atetract  noun?  16.  Are  the  penon,  noinber,  and  gender  of  ftjao- 
noun  always  determined  by  an  antecedent?  17.  What  pronooa  is  aometimee  af^ilied  to  unimaiK 
80  as  not  to  diAit^iah  their  sex?  18.  What  pronoun  ia  sonMtiinei  an  txfietin,  and  KMurtJi— 
naed  with  re&xenco  to  an  lufinitiTe  fiiQowing  it? 

Lbbboh  X. — Thb  ExoBPnoHa 

19.  Does  a  singnlar  auteoadoit  ever  admit  of  a  fdoral  proDoiin  T  30.  Can  a  pronoun  agne 
with  its  oateoedont  in  one  sense  and  not  in  another?  21.  If  the  antecedent  ia  a  coUecUve  noon 
coDveying  the  idea  of  plurality,  must  the  pronoun  always  bo  phiral  1  22.  If  ihere  are  two  or 
more  antecedenta  connected  by  and,  must  the  pronoun  always  be  plural  ?  23.  If  there  are  aato- 
cedoits  connected  by  or  or  nor,  is  the  jwoooun  always  to  take  them  separatdy  7  24.  Host  a 
finite  Teib  always  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number  and  person  ?  26.  If  the  nominative  is  a 
ooUecUve  noon  conveying  the  kba  of  plorality.miiBt  the  Twb  always  be  phi^  2S.  tfthmaro 
two  or  more  DomiQanres  oonnected  ond,  must  the  verb  alwajm  be  plmal?  27.  If  there  an 
nominatives  connected  by  orornor,  is  the  verb  always  to  refer  to  them  separatdy?  28.  Docs 
the  preposition  to  befbre  the  infinitive  always  govern  the  verb  ?  29.  Can  the  preposition  to  gov- 
ern or  iH«cede  any  otfter  mood  tiian  the  infinitive  ?  30.  Is  the  preposition  to  "  understood  "  after 
bii,  dare,  fed,  and  so  forth,  where  it  is  " saperfluoas  and  improper?"  31.  How  many  and  what 
exceptions  are  than  to  rule  20tb,  oonaeming  particqiles  ?  32.  How  many  and  what  exceptions 
are  there  to  the  ruie  for  adverbs  ?  33.  How  many  and  what  exoeptkma  are  tha«  to  the  rule  for 
conjonotirais?  34.  How  many  and  what  eziDeptknis  an  there  to  tiie  niki  fiif  pnporitfcn* T  35. 
Is  tbore  any  exoqitioti  to  the  24tii  role,  conoendnginta^BCttoDsT 

LxsaoN  XL — Tom  Obsbetatioicb. 
1.  How  many  of  the  ton  parts  of  speedi  in  Englidi  are  in  genend  incapable  <jtmy  agreemait? 
2.  Can  there  bo  a  syntacticiu  relation  of  words  without  either  agreement  or  government?  3.  Ia 
there  ever  any  needM  agreement  between  nnrelated  words?  4.  Is  the  mere  relation  of  wt»ds 
ocoording  to  the  sense  an  element  of  much  importance  in  English  syntax  ?  &.  What  parts  of 
Rieedi  have  no  other  syntactical  proper^  than  that  of  simple  idationr  6.  What  ndea  of  rehr 
taon  are  ooouQcmly  found  in  grammars?  7.  Of  what  pans  is  syntax  oonunonly  said  to  oonnst? 
8.  Xs  it  common  to  find  in  grammars,  the  roles  of  Bjmtax  well  adapted  to  their  purpose  ?  &.  Can 
yon  specify  some  that  appear  to  bo  &ulty7  10.  Wherchi  conasts  the  truth  of  grammatics]  doc- 
trine^ and  how  can  one  judge  of  what  others  teach?  11.  Do  those  who  speak  (h  syntax  as  being 
divided  into  two  parts,  Conccml  and  Government,  commonly  adhere  to  such  division?  12.  What 
&lae  concords  and  &lso  governments  are  cited  in  Obs.  7th  of  the  first  idiapter?  13.  Ia  it  often 
e^KMlient  to  join  in  the  same  rule  such  principles  aa  must  always  be  applied  Beperately  ?  14^ 
When  one  can  condeuse  several  diflbront  [Hindples  into  one  rule,  is  it  not  expedioit  to  do  so  ? 
16.  Is  it  ever  ooDTenlent  to  have  one  and  tho  same  rale  ajiplioaUe  to  difikcsnt  parts  of  q>eedi? 
16.  Ia  it  over  convenient  to  have  rules  divided  faito  parts,  so  as  to  be  dooUe  or  tiiide  in  their 
fi«n?   IT.  What  instance  of  extravagant  innovation  in  given  m  Otn.  12th  of  the  first  chapter? 

LebBOIT  XIL — ThX  OBBBBTATIOm. 

18.  Can  a  uniform  series  of  good  grammnra,  lAtin,  Greek,  English,  Ao,  be  produced  by  a  mero 
revising  of  one  defective  book  for  each  language  ?  19.  Whose  are  "  The  Piinciides  of  En^ish 
Qrammar"  which  Dr.  Bullions  has  republished  with  alterations,  "on  tho  plan  of  Hurray's  Gram- 
mar?" 20.  Can  pniao  and  success  entitle  to  critical  notice  works  in- themsdves  unworthy  of  it? 
21.  Do  the  I«tin  granmaiians  agree  in  their  enumeration  of  the  ctmoords  in  Latin?  22.  What 
is  said  in  Obs.  16th,  of  the  plui  oC  mixing  syntax  with  e^rmology  ?  23.  Do  not  the  prindptea  of 
etymology  affect  those  of  syntax?  24.  Can  any  words  agree,  or  disagree,  except  in  somedui^ 
that  belongs  to  each  of  them  7  25.  How  many  and  what  puts  of  speech  are  conconed  in  gov- 
ernment? 26.  Are  rules  of  government  to  be  a[^Ued  to  the  governing  words,  or  to  the  governed? 
27.  What  are  genindivea?  28.  How  many  and  what  are  tiie  principles  of  syntax  vhidi  belong 
to  the  head  <^  simple  relation  7  29.  How  many  agreements,  or  concords,  are  there  in  £n(di^ 
syntax  ?  30.  How  many  rulee  <^  govemmrait  are  there  in  the  beet  Latin  grammars?  31.  What 
&ult  is  there  In  the  usual  distribution  of  these  rules?  32.  How  many  and  what  are  the  govem- 
ments  in  English  syntax?  33.  Can  the  parsing  <tf  wnds  be  varied  by  any  transposition  whicb 
does  not  change  their  import?  34.  Can  tiie  parsing  of  words  be  aflbcted  by  the  parser's  notion 
(rf'what  constitutes  a  idmple  sentence?  35.  What  explanation  of  simple  and  compound  sentmces 
is  cited  from  Dr.  Wilson,  in  Obs.  25  7  36.  What  notion  had  Dr.  Adam  of  simple  and  compound 
sentences?  37.  b  this  doctrine  consistait  dther  with  itself  or  wittiWilson^?  38.  Howcan 
one's  notion  of  diipsit  affect  bis  mode  of  purin^  and  his  dlsthiction  of  Bentenoea  aa  or 
compound? 

LsBSOir  xnL— Abticlbs. 
1.  Can  aaa  noun  bare  niore  thantwe  artide?   2.  Can  one  article  relate  to  more  than  one 
aoanr  3.  Whyoaanot  tiie  mdMBoi  of  an  aitfade  constttato  a  pn^  eUipsiBr  ^.Wbatistiw 
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poatkm  of  die  artlde  wtA  nqnot  to  Iti  noon?  5.  Wbst  tbe  ami  poritkn  of  the  artide  wUi 
respect  to  m  adjective  and  a  noon  T  8.  Ou  tbe  relative  portion  (tf  ttte  artide  and  acyectivo  bea 
matto'  of  indifi^enoe  ?  1.  What  at^ectiTea  exdude,  or  Eupereede,  the  article  7  8.  W  hat  a^ec- 
tina  [ffooede  tbe  article?   9.  What  four  adverbs  aS^  tbe  pocdtioD  of  the  article  and  adjective  7 

10.  Do  other  adverbs  come  betwoeo  the  article  and  the  adJectivo7  11.  Can  any  of  tlic  deiSnilivca 
Thtdi  prednde  on  or  a,  be  used  with  the  adjective  onet  12.  When  tbe  adjective  foUon-s  its 
noan,  when  stsods  the  artide?    13.  Can  the  artade  in  En^^ish,  ever  be  plaoed  after  its  noun? 

11.  What  is  the  effect  ol  tbe  word  A«  before  comparatives  and  luperiatiTeBf  16.  What  artido 
iiii^  sometimes  be  tued  in  Ilea  of  apossearive  prcmoon?  16.  b  ttie  artide  on  m  a  always  sup- 
poeed  to  imply  unity?  17.  Respectog  on  or  a,  how  does  present  usage  differ  Brora  tbe  luage  of 
•DGient  writers  ?  18.  Can  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  artide  greatly  affect  tbe  import  of  a  sen- 
t«ioe7  19.  By  a  repetitioQ  of  the  article  before  two  or  mem  acyectlves,  what  other  repetition  is 
inplkd  ?  20.  How  do  we  sometimes  avoid  such  rqietitiMi  Y  21.  Can  there  ever  be  an  imiilied 
lepetitifHi  of  the  noon  when  no  article  is  used? 

LB8801T  Xiy. — yODSS,  OB  CASES. 

1.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  the  nominative  case  bo  used  7  2.  What  is  tbe  usual  posi- 
tion of  the  nominative  and  verb,  and  when  is  it  varied  7  3.  With  what  nominatives  of  tlie  second 
penon,  does  the  imperative  verb  agree?  4.  Why  is  it  thought  impn^r  to  put  a  noun  in  two 
cues  at  ODoe  T  6.  Wliat  case  in  L^in  and  Greek  ia  reckoned  Iht  ftibject  of  tbe  infinitive  mood? 
6.  Can  tiiig,  in  general,  be  literally  imitated  in  English?  7.  Do  any  English  autliors  adopt  the 
Latin  doctrine  of  the  accusative  (or  objective)  before  tho  infinitive?  6.  Is  the  objective,  when  it 
occura  be£«e  the  infinitive  in  English,  usually  governed  by  somo  verb,  partidplc,  or  prepoution  7 

9.  What  is  oor  nearest  approach  to  the  Latin  construction  of  the  accusative  before  the  infinitive  7 

10.  What  is  Ofpontion,  and  from  whom  did  it  roceive  this  name  7  11.  Is  there  a  conrtruction  of 
like  cases,  tt^ia  not  ^i^xnitioa?  12.  To  whidi  of  the  ^^joute  terms  is  tho  rule  fiff  appoeltioD 
tobeapi^ed?  13.  An  words  in  aj^MsitMni  always  to  be  parsed  separately?  14  Wherdn  ore 
tlw  common  rule  and  definition  of  appo^ion  bolty  Y  16.  Can  the  fficpl^oatory  word  ever  bo 
I^aced  first?  16.  Is  it  ever  hadiffemt,  which  woid  be  called  tiie  jffindpal,  and  which  the  ex- 
planatory term  ?  17.  Why  cannot  two  nouns,  each  having  the  possesnve  sign,  be  put  in  Bpi>ori- 
tico  with  each  other?  18.  Where  must  tho  dgn  of  poflsesnon  be  put,  when  two  or  more  pos- 
■raavee  are  in  apposition?  19.  Is  it  ccnnpatible  witb  ^ipoeition  to  soi^ly  between  the  words  a 
KlativQ  and  a  verb;  as,  "At  Mr.  Smith's  [who  is]  the  bookseDcr?"  20.  How  can  a  noun  be,  op 
seetn  tobe,  in  ai^m^ion  with  s  possesnve  pronoun  T  21.  What  construction  is  produced  by  ttio 
npel^wn  d  a  noun  or  pmaxuml  22.  What  is  tho  construction  n  noun,  when  it  cmphaticallj 
rqieats  tbe  idM  fli^geated  by  a  preoodlng' sentence  ? 

Lbbsoh  XV. — XouxB,  oa  Cases. 
23.  words  differing  in  number  bo  in  apposition  with  each  other?  24.  What  is  tho  usual 
construction  of  each  other  and  one  an  oilier  7  26.  Is  there  any  argument  &om  analc^y  for  taking 
«cA  other  and  one  an  other  for  compounds  ?  2fl.  Do  we  often  put  proper  nouns  in  apposition  witb 
appellatives?  27.  What  prepoation  is  often  put  between  nouns  that  ^gnify  tlio  sarac  tiling? 
2S.  When  is  an  active  verii  followed  by  two  words  in  apposition  Y  29.  Does  apposition  require 
any  other  agreement  than  that  ctf  ease  ?  30.  What  three  modes  of  construction  appear  like  ez- 
coptkns  to  Role  4tb  ?  31.  In  the  phrase,  "For  i>avuj  my  servant's  sake,"  wliich  word  is  gov- 
erned by  aaix,  and  which  Is  to  be  parsed  by  the  rule  of  apposition  ?  32.  In  the  sentence,  "  It  is 
nan's  to  err,"  what  is  supposed  to  govern  man's  f  33.  Docs  tho  pospe^sive  case  admit  of  any 
abstract  sense  or  construction  ?  34.  Why  ia  it  reasonable  to  limit  tlio  govemraent  of  the  poeK-eaive 
to  nouns  only,  or  to  words  taken  substantively  ?  36.  Doea  tho  possessivo  case  before  a  real 
panidple  denote  the  possessor  oS  something  ?  36.  What  two  great  authors  diHer  in  regard  to  tho 
ocrrectnesa  of  the  phrases,  "ttpon  the  rvi/ia  he^Q  oheerved^^  and  "  of  ito  Idng  ruglecled  f"  37.  Is 
nthert^tbam  lig^t  in  his  argument?  38.  Is  the  distinction  between  the  participial  noun  and  the 
particiiJe  weh  iMreaerved  by  Murray  and  his  nraendcra  ?  39.  Wlio  invented  tlio  dot  trine,  that  a 
pattk^de  and  ite  adjuncts  may  boused  as  "one  namf"  and  in  that  capacity  govern  the  jinsse.'^sivc  7 
40.  Have  any  popular  authors  adopted  this  doctrine  t  41.  Is  tho  doctrine  well  euEtnined  by  its 
adopters,  or  is  it  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  general  grammar  ?  42.  When  ono  doulFts  wlicthor 
a  participle  ought  to  be  the  governing  word  or  the  adjunct, — that  is,  whether  he  oupl  t  to  use  tho 
possesdve  case  before  it  or  tho  objective, — what  shall  ho  do!  43.  What  is  objected  ti  the  sen- 
tences in  wMcb  parlidples  govern  the  possessive  case,  and  particulariy  to  tho  examples  given  by 
I'riestiey,  iConay,  and  otben,  to  prove  snrh  a  construction  right  7  44.  Do  tho  teachers  of  this 
doctrine  agree  among  themselves  7  4B.  How  does  the  author  of  this  work  generally  dispose  of 
eudi  govemmentY  46.  Does  he  positively  determine,  that  the  partidple  should  never  be  alknved 
to  govern  the  poflBeedve  caseY 

LEssoir  STL— Nouss,  OB  Cabbs. 
47.  Are  the  distinctions  of  voice  and  of  time  as  much  regarded  hi  partidpiol  notma  as  in  parti- 
ciple 7  48.  Why  cannot  an  omission  of  tho  possessive  si^jn  bo  accounted  a  true  eU^ins  f  49. 
What  is  the  usual  position  of  the  possesdve  ease,  and  what  exceptions  are  there?  60.  In  what 
other  form  can  tbe  meaning  of  the  possesmve  case  be  expressed?  61.  Is  the  poaseisive  often 
Sovnned  1^  irtiat  ia  not  cxproesodt   62.  Does  er^  pOBBenlTe  sign  imidy  a  separate  governing 
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noon  f  53.  How  do  oompoandfl  take  tho  rign  of  poasession  ?  64.  Do  we  pnt  the  tiga  cf  pos- 
mrioD  alwsya  and  00)7  where  the  two  terms  oT  the  poeaeeaive  relation  meet?  65.  Caa  the  poo- 
weave  aga  be  ever  ri^tly  added  to  a  aoparoto  adjectiTe?  66.  "Wliat  is  said  of  the  MDiasioQ  of  « 
from  tho  posseaaive  siDgular  oa  aooomit  of  its  hisaiog  souud  ?  67.  What  erroni  do  Kirkbam,  Smith, 
and  others,  teach  concoming  the  poases^re  angular  7  58.  Why  is  Uorray'a  rule  &rthe  pooaoBniTe 
caaeoiiiaatkKiablef  59.  Docompounda  embracing  the  poeeeeBiTO  case  appear  to  be  wntten  with 
Buffiraent  luiforndty?  60.  Wluit  ruloa  lor  nouns  ounmg  together  are  inBertod  in  Obs.  Slat  on 
Rule  4th  ?  61.  Doea  tlio  romj)oundlTig  of  words  necesMuily  preclude  their  aeparate  uee?  62.  la 
there  a  diSbrance  worth  Doticc,  bctnv.-n  such  terma  or  things  as  heart-eaae  and  Aemi'9-eaM;  a 
hardip  and  a  hare't  Up ;  a  keadnuat  and  a  headtman  ;  a  lad^t-Mpper  and  a  tady'a  tt^iptrl  63. 
Where  usago  is  utterly  unsettled,  what  guidance  should  be  aoo^t  T  64.  What  pecuhantan  are 
noticed  in  regard  to  the  noun  sUie  f  6fi.  What  pecuHaritiea  baa  the  poaBe«Te  oaae  in  regard  to 
correlatives?  66.  What  is  remarked  of  the  poasoasiTe  reltfioQ  between  time  and  actkmf  67. 
What  is  obBerred  of  nouoa  of  weight,  measura,  or  time,  ocHniog  immediateljr  togetberf 

Lsnoir  XviL— NoojfB,  os  Cum. 

68.  Are  tliero  any  cxcep^ons  or  objections  to  the  old  rule,  "  Active  verbs  govern  tha  dbjecHre 
caaoV  <i\>.  Of  how  many  diflcrent  oonstnictionaia  the  objective  case  miaceptiblc?  TO.  What  is 
the  usual  poaitun  of  the  objective  cases  and  what  exceptions  aro  there?  11.  Can  any  thing  but 
the  governing  of  an  objective  noun  or  {Vfxioun  make  an  active  verb  tranaiive  ?  12.  In  the 
aentenco,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  tbee  ?"  how  are  kattt  and  (fo  to  be  paraed  ?  73.  Can  infini- 
tivea,  participle^  ^iraaM,  sentences,  and  ports  of  Bentsnoet,  be  mlly  "in  tbe  oT^ecttro  cm  I" 
T4.  In  thesenteouo,  "I  ibiotffwAy  sboblaabed,"  bowiliMOiff  tobepnaedr  75.  In  tbe  senteooe, 
"  I  know  that  Ueasiaa  comotb,"  how  aro  know  and  OuU  to  be  paisedT  76.  In  the  sentence,  "And 
Sirjum  he  sumamed  Peter,"  how  are  Simon  and  Fekr  to  be  paned  T  71.  In  such  eedtenoes  ai^ 
"I  paid  him  the  money," — "He  asked  them  tho  ^uMfion,"  how  are  tha  two  objectives  to  be 
parsed?  78.  Does  any  verb  in  Eni^lish  over  govern  two  objectives  tliat  are  not  coupled?  79. 
Are  there  any  of  our  passive  verba  that  can  properly  govern  the  objeetiro  case  7  80.  la  not  our 
language  like  the  Latin,  in  roapoct  to  verbs  governing  two  cases,  and  paaeivca  retainmg  tbe  latto'? 

81.  How  do  our  grammarians  now  dispose  of  wliat  remains  to  us  <ff  tho  old  Saxon  dative  oaae  ? 

82.  Do  any  reputable  writers  allow  passive  verba  to  govern  tho  objective  case  ?  83.  What  a^ys 
lindloy  Murray  about  this  passive  govemmcnt  7  84.  Why  is  the  poaitJoo,  "  Active  vci^m  govern 
the  objective  case,"  of  no  use  to  tho  composer  ?  85.  On  what  is  tho  construction  of  same  eaeea 
founded?  86.  Does  this  construction  admit  of  tmy  variety  in  the  poation  of  the  words?  87. 
Does  on  ellipsis  of  the  verb  or  portidple  change  this  construction  into  appowtton  ?  68.  Is  it  ever 
right  to  put  both  terms  bcforo  tho  verb?  69.  What  kinda  of  words  can  take  di^rent  casea  after 
them?  90.  Can  a  participle  whicli  is  governed  by  a  prepontion,  have  a  case  after  it  wbidi  is 
governed  by  n<ntlu-r?  01.  How  is  tlio  word  man  to  bo  parard  in  the  ibJiowing  oxample  7  "■Iba 
atrocioua  erime  of  btinj  a  younj  man,  I  shall  nmther  attempt  to  palliate,  nor  dooy." 

Lessw  XVIH. — NonKS,  oa  Casks. 
92.  In  what  kinda  of  examples  do  we  meet  with  a  doubtiul  case  after  a  pantciple?  93.  Is  the 
case  after  the  verb  reckoned  doubtful,  when  the  subject  psinp  before  ts  a  sentence,  or  something 
not  declinable  by  caaes?  S4.  In  the  sentence,  "It  is  certainly  as  ea^  to  bo  a  «c/ioiar,  as  a  ^omc- 
«[er,"  what  is  tho  case  of  sehokr  and  gametier,  and  why  7  85.  .Are  tlicro  any  vorbs  that  si»nc- 
timce  connect  like  cases,  and  stnnetimes  govern  the  objective  7  96.  What  faults  are  thero  in  tbe 
mles  givm  hy  Lowth,  Murray,  Smith,  and  others,  for  the  construction  of  lilx  eases  t  97.  Can  a 
prepositioii  ever  govern  any  tiling  else  than  a  noun  or  a  pronoun?  93.  Is  every  thing  that  a  prep- 
osition governs,  necessarily  supposed  to  have  cases,  and  to  bo  in  the  objective  7  99.  Why  or  wherein 
is  tho  common  rule,  "Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case,"  de^^ve  or  insufficient?  100. 
In  such  phrases  as  in  vain,  at  first,  ia  particuiar,  how  is  tho  adjective  to  be  parsed  ?  101.  In  such 
expressions  as,  "  I  give  it  up  /or  hst,'" — "I  take  it  for  granted,"  how  is  the  participle  to  be  pursed? 
102.  In  such  phrases  as,  ai  once,  from  thence,  tHi  now,  bow  is  the  latter  vord  to  be  parsed  ?  103. 
What  pecoliarily  ia  there  in  tlio  oonatructionofDoaDBctf  time,  meaaure,  distance,  or  vahu  7  104. 
What  is  observed  of  tho  words  lAe,  near,  and  nif^t   105.  What  is  ol^erved  of  the  word  toorAf 

106.  According  to  Johnson  and  Tooko,  what  is  urorth,  in  such  phrases  as,  *'  Wo  wor(h  tho  day?" 

107.  After  verbs  of  giving,  paying,  and  the  like,  what  ellipsis  is  apt  to  occur?  108.  What  is  ob- 
served of  the  nouns  used  in  dates?  109.  What  defect  Is  obsorvabla  in  tlio  commnn  rules  for 
"the  case  absolute,"  or  "the  nominative  independent?"  110.  In  how mniiy  ways  is  the  nomina- 
tive case  put  absolute  7  111.  What  partidpleia(^ten  understood  after  nouns  put  absolute?  113. 
In  how  many  ways  can  nouns  of  the  aectnia  person  be  employed?  113.  What  is  said  of  nouns 
used  in  exckunatkHts,  or  in  mottoes  and  abbreviated  sayings?  114.  What  is  observed  1^  soch 
plirasea  as,  "hemdtohaad,"—"  Joes  to  facet"  115.  What  anttwra  deny  the  existence  of  "tin 
case  absolute  7" 

LESSOJI  XIX.— ADJKCTTVra. 

1.  Does  tho  adjective  frequently  relate  to  what  is  not  uttered  with  it  ?  2.  What  is  observed 
of  those  rules  which  suppose  every  adjective  to  relate  to  some  noun  7  3,  To  what  does  the  adjec- 
tive usually  relate,  when  it  stands  alono  after  a  flnito  verb  ?  4.  Where  is  the  noun  or  pronoun, 
when  an  adjective  follows  an  inflnitivo  or  a  partidpie  ?  6.  What  is  observed  of  objectives  pre- 
ceded by  tt«  and  used  eUiptically  7  6.  What  is  said  rftbe  posttkm  (tf  the  wVecOvfl?  7.1b 
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ritat  iiutaDoes  Ib  the  uUeotire  pbosd  after  iti  DcxmT  8.  Li  irtut  ioBtanoea  nu^  tho  odjccllTd 
ctUm  precede  or  SaOow  ne  noun  T  9.  What  are  the  oonstraotion  and  import  of  tho  phmaos,  in 
foriiaiiar,  in  geaa-al,  and  the  like  7  10.  What  is  8^  of  ndjectivea  aa  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
vith their  nouna  in  number?  11.  What  is  observed  of  Unit  and  thai  oa  referring  to  two  nouns 
ooonected?  12.  Wliat  is  remarlied  of  the  use  of  adjectives  for  adverbs?  13.  How  can  one  dc- 
tennine  whether  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  is  required?  li.  What  is  remarked  of  the  placing 
of  two  or  more  adjectives  before  one  noun?  15.  How  can  one  avtddthe  amtugui^  which  Dr. 
FricBtb;  DoticeB  in  tiw  oae  (tf  the  a^ective  no  f 


1.  Can  such  prooouns  aa  gtaod  lor  things  not  named,  bo  aoid  to  agreo  with  the  nouns  ibr  which 
tberaresabatibited?  2.  la  the  pnooun  wc  eingolor  when  H  la  used  Inliea  of  17  3.  la  tba 
proaoun  you  singular  when  oaed  m  lieu  oC  i^artheef  4.  What  is  there  remaricablo  in  tlio 
coDStniction  of  cmrxli  and  ytmntHfl  6.  Of  what  person,  number,  and  gender,  is  tlio  rchttive, 
vben  put  after  such  terms  of  address  as,  your  Ma^^,  vour  M^tteat,  yomr  Lordship,  your  Hm> 
ovt  &  How  does  the  English  &sbion  of  putting  you  for  thou,  comparo  with  ttio  usngo  of  tlio 
Froicb,  and  a£  othw  natidnaT  7.  Do  any  imagine  tbeee  ffaahicnablo  aubatitutions  to  bo  morally 
objectkioable  ?  8.  What  figures  of  ihetorio  are  liable  to  affect  the  agreement  of  pronouns  with 
thdraateoedenta?  9.  How  does  the  pronoun  agreo  with  its  noun  in  cases  of  pcrsoniflcation  ? 
10.  How  does  the  prooooa  agree  with  its  noon  la  caaea  <tf  metwhor?  11.  Uow  does  tlio  pro- 
oniD^reeiriihitsjXRmhioaseBt/iaetMiyiiiyt  13.  How  doea  we  prcmoan  agree  with  its  nonn 
iacaaeaof  Byaecdoche?  13.  What  Is  the  usual  positioti  of  pronouns,  and  what  exceptions  aro 
there?  14.  When  a  pronoun  roproscota  a  piiroso  or  scotenco,  of  what  person,  number,  imd  gen- 
der is  it  7  IS.  Under  what  arcumetaDces  con  a  pronoun  agree  with  cither  of  two  antocc(lcnt.s  7 
1&  With  what  does  tlio  relative  agree  wlien  on  otlicr  word  ia  introduced  by  the  pronoun  itt  17. 
in  tlio  aentanca,  "Jit  is  useless  to  complain,"  what  doea  H  represent?  18.  How  aro  relative  and 
inlerrogative  prooouna  placed?  19.  What  are  the  chief  oonstructional  pecnliarities  of  tbe  rela- 
tive praoomiBr  80.  Why  does  tho  author  diaoard  the  two  special  rules  rommonly  given  for  tho 
coiabuGtioa  of  relatives? 


SI.  To  what  part  of  speech  ia  tho  greatest  number  of  lulos  applied  in  parang?  S2.  Of  tho 
tweoty^fbor  roles  in  tliia  work,  how  many  are  q)[dicable  to  pronouns?  23.  Of  the  seven  mica 
fwcase^lww  many  are  iqq>lM»lde  to  relatives  and  iaterrogativosT  24.  What  la  remarked  of  tho 
(ISpds  or  omianon  of  the  relative?  25.  What  ia  said  of  the  auppreanon  of  tho  antecedent? 
26.  What  ia  noted  of  tho  word  which,  as  applied  to  persona  f  27.  What  Telative  is  applied  to  a 
proper  noun  taken  merely  aa  a  namo  7  28.  When  do  we  employ  the  same  relative  in  succcsaivo 
clauses?  29.  What  odd  use  ia  sometimea  made  tiie  prononn  your  I  30.  Under  what  fgure 
d  syntax  did  the  old  grammarians  rank  the  plural  oonatmctioQ  of  a  noun  o(  multitude?  31. 
Dots  a  collective  Doun  "tritii  a  ab^inlar  definitive  before  it  ever  admit  of  a  pimal  verb  or  pronoon? 
31  Do  odlective  nouns  general^  admit  of  being  made  Ittnally  plural?  33.  When  joint  antece- 
dents are  of  different  persons,  with  which  person  does  tho  prcnoun  agree?  34.  When  joint  an- 
tecedents differ  in  gender,  of  what  gender  is  the  pronoun  ?  36.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  say,  "  Tho 
fiist  has  a  Ionia,  and  the  other  an  aspcr  over  tkem  t"  36.  Can  nouns  without  and  be  taken  jointly, 
BB  if  they  had  it?  37.  Can  singular  anteocdeuta  be  so  snggested  aa  to  require  a  pkml  pronoun, 
when  only  ooe  of  tiiem  is  uttered  ?  38.  Wlw  do  singular  actecodenta  connected  by  or  or  nor 
appver  to  require  a  aii^ular  pronoun?  39.  Can  diferent  antecedents  ooonected  by  or  bo  accu- 
rately repree«4ed  by  diSiHing  prononoa  oonaaoted  in  tho  same  way?  40.  Wt^  aro  wo  apt  to 
use  a  pfanal  pronoun  after  anteoMlentB  of  different  gendersY  41.  Do  the  latin  grammata  tench 
the  aune  doctrine  aa  the  English,  conoeming  nominatives  w  anteoedents  connected  disjunctively  ? 


1.  What  is  neceflsaly  to  every  finite  verb  ?  2.  What  ia  remarked  of  snch  oxainplcs  as  this; 
"  The  Pkasure$  of  Memory  was  pubtisked  in  1702  7"  3.  What  is  to  be  done  with  "  Thinks  I  to 
BiyBt-I^"  and  the  like?  4.  Is  it  right  to  say  with  Smith,  "  Every  Imndrod  year*  c<?nsWiu(ca  n  ecn- 
taryl"  5.  What  needless  ellipses  botii  of  nominatives  and  of  verbs  are  commonly  supposed  by 
XT  grammariana  ?  6.  What  actual  eU^iaia  nonaUy  ocours  with  the  imperative  mood  7  1.  What 
is  obaarved  ooDOsnuag  the  idace  of  tboTecb?  8.  What  beriUcs  a  noon  or  a  pronoan  maybe 
made  the  nibject  of  a  v&hl  9.  What  ia  rematlied  of  the  Gmhy  omissioD  ct  the  pnonoun  it  bc- 
IbretheverbT  10  When  an  infinitive  phrase  is  made  tho  subject  of  a  verb,  do  tho  words  rcmoia 
tdjuocta,  or  are  tiiey  abstract  7  11.  How  can  we  introduce  a  iioun  or  pronoun  before  tho  infini- 
dve,  and  still  make  the  wtude  phrase  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  ?  12.  Can  an  objective  beforo 
the  infinitive  become  "the  sulgect  of  the  affirmation?"  13.  In  makbig  a  pbrnse  the  subject 
if  a  veri>,  do  we  produce  an  exoeptum  to  Rule  14thf  14.  Why  ia  it  wrong  to  say,  vrith  Dr.  Ash, 
"The  idikg  and  queen  a[9>eariog  m  pnbhc  wa>  the  oatue  of  my  gniig?"  16,  What  incmsistency 
isfoood  in  ICnimy,  with  reference  to  bis  nemiMitve KnteneeaT"  16.  What  b  Dr.  Webster's 
Biolh  mle  of  ^ntax  ?  IT.  Why  did  Murray  think  all  Webster's  exiunples  under'  thia  rule  bod 
Kaghdi?  18.  Why  are  both  parties  wrong  in  this  instance?  19.  What  strange  error  is  taught 
>)y  Cobbett,  and  Wright,  in  regwd  to  the  relative  and  its  verb  ?  20.  Is  it  demonatralile  that 
KrtwofteoagnewithrelBtivcsr  21.  What  is  (Anerred  of  tho  agreoment  of  toiU  in  btOTogsr 
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ttTC  UQtencea?  22.  Do  we  ever  find  the  snbjimctlve  mood  pot  after  a  nlsttre  {mnoDnf  S3 
What  Is  remuiced  or  the  dUfawue  between  the  indkaliTe  and  the  sntifQiictire  mood,  and  of  the 
limits  oT  the  latter? 

LE980S  HHL— Vebbs. 
24.  Id  respect  to  coUectivo  nouoa,  bow  is  it  generallj  determined,  whether  th^  convey  the 
idea  of  plurality  or  not  ?  25.  What  U  stated  of  the  rules  of  Adam,  Lowtb,  Mumy,  and  Kiiii- 
haoi,  conc;;raing  collective  nouns?  26.  What  is  Nixon's  notion  of  the  coDstmctton  of  the  vob 
and  collective  noun?  27.  Does  this  aothor  appear  to  have  gained  "a  clear  idea  at  the  nature  of 
a  ooUective  noun  ?"  28.  What  great  diiBeulty  does  Uuna^  adoiowledge  ooacnning  "  nouns  of 
multitude?"  2a  Does  Uumyr'e  notkm,  that  coUecttve  noons  are  of  diOhrent  aorta,  ^pear  to  be 
consistent  w  warraQtablef  30.  Canwonlslliat^pree  wtthttieMme(»neotinoo(in,heofdill^ 
ent  numbers?  3L.  What  is  observed  of  collective  nouns  used  paititiTetyt  32.  Which  are  the 
most  apt  to  ho  tak)a  plurally,  coUoctioiis  <tf  persona,  or  ooUectionB of  things?  33.  Can  a  ooUect- 
ive noun,  03  mih,  take  a  plural  elective  before  it?  34.  What  is  observed  of  the  expressksis, 
iheM people^  these  gentry,  tkeaefoOet  35.  What  is  observed  oS  aentencee  like  the  fbUowii^  in 
which  there  aeema  to  bono  nominative:  "There  are  firom  eight  to  twdvejvofeasiHS?"  36.  What 
rule  does  Dr.  Webster  give  tot  looh  i»eamplee  as  the  ihlloiring:  "Thwe  imu  mora  than  a  him* 
died  and  flftj  thousand  pounds  f"  37.  What  grammarians  teai^  that  two  or  more  nouns  oon- 
nected  hy  and,  "  always  reqaire  the  verb  or  pronoun  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  fn  the  plural 
number?"  38.  Does  Uumy  acknowledge  or  ftuniah  any  exceptions  to  ^is  doctrine?  39.  On 
what  princijde  can  one  justi^  such  an  example  oa  this :  "  All  loork  and  no  piay,  malces  Jack  a  dull 
boy  7"  40.  What  is  remuked  of  instancoe  liko  tbo  following :  "  Priot^s  Bmry  and  Etiuna 
coaiaias  an  other  beautiful  example?"  41.  What  is  said  of  the  suppresaon  of  the  conjunctbn 
and  t  42.  When  the  speaker  changes  his  nominaUvo,  to  take  a  stronger  one,  what  concord  has 
the  verU?  43.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  ocnnected  by  and  explain  a  [ffeceding  one,  what 
agreement  haaUMveibf  44.  What  grammuiao  approvee  of  ntch  expressions  as^  "Two  and 
two  u  ibur  ?"  46.  What  is  observed  of  verbs  that  agree  with  the  nearest  nominative^  and  are 
UDderatood  to  the  rest?  48.  When  the  wmimativos  connected  ore  oC  dUbrent  person^  of  vbas 
petBon  la  the  T«bl 

LESBOS  XSIV.— TERB8. 

47.  Wh^  is  the  syntax  of  the  verb,  when  one  of  its  nominatives  is  expressed,  and  an  other  or 
others  implied?  48.  What  ia  the  syntax  of  the  verb,  when  there  are  nominatives  connected  by 
ast  49.  What  ia  the  construction  when  two  nominatives  areccnmected  by  as  wefl  as,  but,  or 
savet  60.  Can  words  connected  by  wiUi  be  properly  used  as  joint  nominatives?  51.  Doee  tiie 
analogy  of  other  lu^uages  witli  ours  prove  any  thing  on  this  p(»nt?  62.  What  does  Cobbett 
say  about unM  put  fi>r  and r  63.  What  isthe  ooostructitHiof such  expressons  asthis;  "Atondt, 
atn^  and  ati,  ffxa  out  In  a  moDWDt?"  54.  Does  our  role  lor  the  verb  and  di^unot  uominatirea 
derive  conflnnatioQ  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  syntax?  66.  Why  do  collective  nouns  ^afgdSu, 
when  connected  by  or  or  nor,  admit  of  a  plural  verb?  66.  In  the  expression,  Oum,  or  \e, 
may  affirm,"  of  what  person  and  number  is  the  verb?  67.  Who  says,  "the  verb  agrees  with 
the  last  nominative  t"  68.  Wliat  authors  prefer  "  the  nearest  person,"  and  "  the  pbtraj  mtmber  t" 
69.  What  authors  prefer  "tlie  nearest  nominaUve,  wliether  Angular  or  plural?"  60.  What  author 
declares  it  Improper  over  to  connect  by  or  or  nor  any  tKHnioativos  that  require  di^rent  forms  of 
tbeverbf  6L  What  ia  Cobbett's  "elearprtnc^'*  on  this  bead?  03.  Can  a  zeugma  of  the  verb 
be  provod  to  be  ri^t,  in  spite  of  tiieso  autboritlesf  63.  When  a  verb  has  nominativeB  of  differ- 
ent persona  or  numbett^  connected  by  or  or  nor,  with  whidi  of  tliem  does  it  cemmonij/  agree? 
64.  When  does  it  agree  with  the  remoter  nominative  ?  66.  When  a  nmin  is  implied  in  an  adjec- 
tive of  a  different  number,  which  word  ia  regarded  in  the  formation  of  the  verb !  66.  What  is 
remarked  concerning  the  place  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  angular?  67.  When  verbs  are 
connected  by  and,  or,  or  nor,  do  they  necessarily  agree  wi^  the  same  nominative  Y  68.  Why  is 
the  thirteentti  rule  of  the  author's  Institutes  and  FuBt  Lines  not  retained  asa  rule  in  this  work? 
89.  Are  Tarbs  Utaa  oonneoted  without  agreemg  in  mood,  tense,  and  fhnn? 

Lesson  XXT. — Verbs. 
70.  What  particular  cOTVonience  do  vre  find  hi  having  most  of  our  tenses  oompoeed  <^  sepam* 
ble  words?  71.  Is  the  connecting  of  verbs  elliptically,  or  by  parts,  any  tiling  peculiar  to  our 
language?  72.  What  &ults^peariR  the  teachhig  of  our  graromarians  conoeming  do  used  as  a 
"  substitute  for  other  verba  ?"  73.  What  notions  have  been  entertained  conoeming  the  word  to 
as  used  before  the  infinitive  verb  7  74.  How  does  Dr.  Ash  parse  to  before  the  infinitive  ?  76. 
What  grammarians  have  taught  that  the  prepowtion.to  governs  the  infinitive  mood?  76.  Does 
Lowth  agree  wilb  Ifurray  in  the  anomaly  of  supposing  to  a  prepositicat  that  governs  nothing? 
n.  Why  do  those  teach  Just  m  inoonsistBiitly,  ^rbo  fiicbear  to  call  the  Id  a  preporition?  78. 
What  ofajectioQa  are  there  to  the  role,  with  ita  exceptions,  **  One  verb  governs  an  othw  bi  the 
infinitive  mood?"  79.  What  large  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  recently  discovered  hy  Dr. 
Bullions  7  80.  Are  the  oonntiess  examples  of  this  exception  truly  dliptical?  61.  Is  the  infini- 
tive ever  governed  by  a  prepoation  in  Frendi,  Spanish,  or  Itahan  7  82.  What  whinuucal  ao- 
count  of  the  Eoglisb  infinitive  is  given  by  Nixon  ?  83.  How  was  the  infinitive  expressed  in  the 
Ans^o-fisxon  of  the  elevwith  century?  84.  What  does  Bi<diard  Jotiaaaa  infer  from  «be  bet  that 
tte  LMin  uflnitiTe  is  aometimaa  gonmed  by  a  prepoittioiif  86.  Wbak  rs—wu  oaa  be  addaoed 
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to  show  that  the  ioSnitiTQ  u  not  a  noon  ?  86.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  to  b^bre  the  Infioilire 
is  a  prepositioa?  81.  What  does  Dr.  Wibon  eay  of  the  character  and  import  of  the  iuflnitiro? 
88.  To  what  Other  terms  can  the  infinitive  be  ctmneoted?  69.  What  is  the  inflmtiT^  and  for 
vhat  thmgs  may  it  stand  ?   90.  Do  these  ten  heads  embrace  all  the  usee  of  the  infinitiye  T  91. 

la  otmnoi  oC  ILway'a  "  u^tutiM  tmde  aimjbiiet"  92.  What  is  Bfud  of  tbepoKtioti  of  tho 
lofinitire?   &3.  la  the  infinitive  evw  li«Ue  to  be  miipIacedT 


94.  What  is  obaenred  of  the  frequent  elUpaee  of  the  vwb  to  be,  Rupposed  by  Allen  and  othmf 
96.  What  Ii  nid  of  the  mpiicenon  of  to  and  the  inaertioa  it;  ea,  "To  make  himaelf  be 
heardY"  96.  Why  la  K  neoemiy  to  use  the  rign  to  belbre  an  abstract  inflnitiTe^  vfaere  itshowe 
no  relation?  97.  What  is  observed  ooDoernii^- the  dietinctfen  of  wiM  in  the  simple  infto^ 
the  first  partk^o?  98.  What  do  our  gramswians  toMlb  concerning  the  <Hnia^on  of  io  befbro 
the  infinitive,  alter  bid,  dare,  fiti,  Ac  ?  99.  How  do  IngmsoU,  Kiriitiam,  and  Smitli,  agree  with 
thnr  master  Murray,  oonconti^  anch  examples  aa^  "Let  me  go  f"  100.  What  is  affirmed  of  the 
dftBculties  of  parsing  the  infinitive  according  to  the  code  U  Ifnrxay?  101.  How  do  Kutting, 
yirkham,  Nixon,  Goopv,  and  8aid)om,  agree  with  Mmmj,  or  witti  one  an  other,  in  pctfntlng  oat 
what  governs  tiiein^iitiveT  102.  What  do  Murray  and  others  mean  by  "wider  vmte,"  when 
tiiey  tul  us  tioat  the  taking  of  the  infinitive  without  to  "  oxtends  only  to  active  and  neuter 
verba?"  103.  How  is  the  infinitive  used  aSiefrbidt  104.  How,  after  daret  105.  How,  after 
feat  106.  How,  after  hearf  107.  How,  after  jat  108.  How,  afl»r  makef  109.  How,  after 
fuedt  110.  Is  need  ever  an  auxiliaiy?  111.  What  errors  are  taught  by  Greenleaf  concerning 
dare  oai  needorneedst  113.  What  is  said  of  as  governing  the  ii&nitiye?  113.  Do  any  other 
verba,  beidctee  these  eif^t,  take  the  infinitive  after  them  without  to  t  114.  How  is  the  ioflnitivo 
used  after  have,  he^,  and  Jindf  When  two  or  more  infinitives  occur  in  the  same  constmc- 

tion,  must    be  used  witii  eadif   116.  What  is  8^  of  liie  idgn  fo  after  Aon  or 


I.  What  questionable  uses  of  partidf^  are  commonly  admitted  by  grammarians?  2.  Why 
does  the  autbw  inclme  to  ooodemn  these  peculiarities?  3.  What  Is  observed  of  the  multiplici^ 
of  uses  to  wtiich  the  partidple  in  ing  may  be  turned  ?  4.  What  is  said  of  the  participles  which 
some  suppose  to  be  put  absolute?  5.  How  are  participles  placed?  6.  Wliat  is  said  of  tlio 
trauKtive  use  of  such  words  as  unbecoming  f  7.  What  distinction,  in  respect  to  government,  is 
to  be  observed  between  a  participle  and  a  partidpial  noun?  6.  What  shall  we  do  when  a/  after 
the  paitfa^aal  noun  la  ol(}ecttooaUer  9.  What  ia  aaid  ci  tiie  correction  of  tiuiae  examples  ia 
which  a  needleaa  article  or  poaaocoive  is  put  beibre  the  participle  ?  10.  What  Is  stated  of  the  re- 
tuning  of  adverbs  with  paiiicii^  nouns  ?  11.  Can  words  having  tho  form  of  the  first  partiaple 
be  nouns,  and  dearly  known  to  be  sadi,  when  they  have  no  adjuncts?  12.  What  strictures  are 
made  on  Murray,  LMmie,  and  Bullions,  with  reference  to  examples  in  which  an  infiiStive  follows 
the  participial  noun?  13.  In  what  instanoeB  ia  the  first  participle  equivalent  to  the  infinitive? 
14.  Wh^  is  said  of  certain  infinitives  supposed  to  be  crnmeoos^  put  for  pwticHples?  15.  What 
verbs  take  the  partic^  after  them,  and  mot  the  infinitive  7  16.  What  ia  aaid  of  those  examjdea 
In  which  partidples  aeraato  be  made  the  otijectattf  verba  f  17.  What  ia  aaid  of  the  teadiingof 
Murray  and  others  that,  "  The  partioiide  with  its  adjuncts  may  be  conmdered  as  a  avbaimtive 
phraaef  18.  How  does  the  English  partidide  compare  with  the  Latin  gerund?  19.  How  do 
Dr.  Adam  and  others  suppoae  "thegenindin  Engliab"  tobeoome  a  "aubstantive,"  wnounT  20. 
How  does  the  Freoofaoonstmotkn  of  partksplea  and  infinitives  compare  with  the  EngUahf 


21.  What  difference  doea  it  mi^e,  whether  we  use  the  possessive  caao  before  words  in  iag,  or 
not  7  22.  What  is  s^d  of  the  distinguishing  or  conibnndiug  of  different  parts  of  speech,  such  as 
verbs,  participles,  and  noons?  23.  With  how  many  other  parts  of  roeecb  doea  W.  Allen  ccm- 
found  the  paiticii^?  24.  Knr  ia  the  ^adngalabing  of  the  partidple  from  tiie  verbal  noon  in- 
culcated by  Allen,  and  their  difference  meaning  by  Murray?  25.  Is  it  jveteoded  that  the 
Mthoritiea  and  reasons  which  oppose  the  mixed  oc»istruction  of  partidplea,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
such  usage  altogether  inadmissible  ?   26.  Is  it  proper  to  teadi,  in  general  terms,  that  the  noun  or 

ranoun  whidi  limiti  the  meaningof  a  participle  should  be  put  in  thepoasesedve  case?  27.  What 
remariced  of  ^fforent  cases  used  indisoTiminately  before  the  participle  or  verbal  noun?  28. 
What  say  Crombie  and  otiiers  about  this  disputaUe  phraseolon'  7  29.  What  says  Brown  of  this 
their  teaching  7  30.  How  do  Friestiey  and  othws  pretend  to^stii^uiBh  between  the  participial 
and  the  substantive  use  (tf  verbals  iaiagt  31.  What  does  Brown  ssyof  this  doctrine?  32.  If 
when  ft  partidple  becomes  an  a^ectfve  &  drops  its  regbnen,  ahoold  tt  not  also  drop  it  on  becom- 
ing a  ooon?  83.  WberetheaanaeadmltaoracluitottfooDatniotioDinnqpecttottopartidpl^ 
ia  not  attention  dne  to  the  analogy  of  general  grammar?  34.  Doea  it  appear  that  nouns  befwe 
participlee  are  less  fi^uently  subjected  to  their  government  than  prcnounsf  36.  Why  must  a 
grammarian  discriminate  between' idioms,  or  peculiarities,  and  tho  common  mode  of  expression  ? 
36.  Is  the  Latin  gemtid,  like  the  verbal  in  ing,  sometimes  active,  sometimes  passive;  and  wlicn 
the  ii»iner  governs  the  genitive,  do  we  imitate  the  idiom  in  EngUsb?  37.  Is  it  agreed  among 
grammarian^  that  the  Latin  gerund  may  govern  the  genitive  at  the  agent?  38.  What  distino- 
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tion  bctn-ocn  t!io  participial  and  ibo  aubstantive  use  of  Terbals  ia  i»g  do  Crombio  and  otbere  pro* 
poeo  to  inako  f  39.  How  does  this  accord  with  the  views  of  Uurray ,  Lowth,  Adam,  and  Brown? 
40.  How  does  Uiiey  troat  the  Englisli  particiide  ?  41.  What  nutber  is  remaiked  oonoemiiig 
ftlse  teadting  in  rebtioD  to  partii^leB? 

Lbssok  XXIX — ArrraBa 
L  Wtiat  is  replied  to  Dr.  Adam's  suggcstktD,  "  Adveits  sometimefl  qualify  aobBtantlTei?**  2. 
Do  not  adTeri»  sometimes  relate  to  partk^jial  noonsT  &  If  an  advetbial  word  relataB  (Urectlj 
to  a  nooo  or  pronoun,  doea  not  that  &ct  oonstitnu  it  an  a^iectiveT  4.  Are  sooh  ezpreMions  an, 
"  the  tiien  mimatiy,"  "  the  above  diBCoarsc,''  good  Eogtiah,  or  bad— w^  autborixed,  or  not  T  S. 
When  wOTtla  oommooly  used  as  adverbs  assume  the  oonatiuctioD  of  nouuA,  bow  ore  thej  to  be 
parsed?  0.  Must  not  tAie  parser  be  carnal  to  distiagQiah  adverbs  osed  sobetantiTelr  or  select- 
ively, Irom  Huch  asmaj  be  better  resolved  hj  the  aappomng  of  an.  ellipsis?  7.  How  is  an  adverb 
to  be  parsed,  wlieD  it  seems  to  be  pot  fir  a  verb?  8.  How  are  adverbs  to  be  paned  in  inch 
expnswnuas  "Ate^wiAMmr  9.  What  tBobMrrcd  of  tho  relation  of  oot^unetive  Mdvwtii^ 
and  of  ^e  miMso  at  vtunt  IIL  What  is  said  in  naud  to  Um  jdacing  of  advoba?  11.  What 
■UfTgoetiona  too  mode  oonotsning  tiie  vord  rto  t  12.  What  ia  remarked  of  two  or  mon  BegativH 
in  the  aaino  sentence?  13.  Is  that  a  corroct  rule  which  saj^  "  Two  negativee,  in  ^^ngW"*',  da* 
stroy  each  othsr,  or  aro  equivalent  to  an  aifirmatiTO?"  14.  What  is  the  diqmte  amoog  gram* 
mariai:9  ooaceruing  tiia  adoption  of  or  or  nor  after  nolormtt  15.  What  fuilt  is  finmd  wittt  the 
opinion  of  Priestley,  Murray,  Ingersoll,  and  Smitli,  that  "either  of  them  may  be  used  with  nearly 
equal  propriety?"  16.  How  doesJobn  Bum  propose  to  settle  this  dictate?  17.  How  does 
GburdiiU  treat  the  matter?  18.  What  does  he  say  of  the  manner  in  wbidi  "the  use  of  nor  sfi^ 
«o(  has  hem  introduced  f  19.  What  other  common  modes  of  expreesioQ  are  oenaond  by  this 
author  under  tbo  same  head?  SO.  How  itoea  Brown  lerlew  tiieee  criticiBma,  and  atteo^  to  set* 
tie  the  quoiitlon  7  21.  What  critical  r«nark  la  made  on  the  niisuse  of  eoer  and  newrr  33.  How 
does  Churchill  ditTer  from  Lowth  respecting  the  phrase,  "ever  to  wiatlt/"  or never  ao  untdgf 
23.  What  is  obscrred  of  never  and  ever  as  seeming  to  be  a^jeotivea,  and  beu^  liable  to  contrac- 
tion? 24.  What  strictures  are  made  on  the  daasificatiou  and  placmg  ^e  word  oniyr  25. 
What  is  observed  of  the  term  not  but,  and  of  the  adverbial  use  otbatt  26.  What  is  noted  of 
the  amtnguous  iisd  of  hut  or  oiUy  t  87.  What  uotkma  aro  incokatad  by  dlfoent  grammarians 
about  the  introductory  word  ihm  t 

Lsasoir  XXX — CaxjusonoMa. 

1.  When  i:vo  dts^nablo  Tirorda  are  connected  by  a  eonjunettoo,  why  are  they  of  tho  same  case  ? 
2.  Wbjt  is  tbo  ixjWLT,  nu'i  what  tho  poaitiou,  of  a  conjuncUou  that  connects  aentenoea  (»  clauses? 
8.  What  further  ii  oddod  conccming  the  terms  which  ooqjnnctions  connect?  4.  What  is 
lemarked  ol'  two  or  mora  conjunctions  coming  together  ?  6.  What  ia  said  of  and  as  supposed  to 
be  used  to  call  ottuution  ?  6.  Wiiat  relation  of  case  oooors  l)etwoen  nouns  connected  by  as  f 
Between  what  otlior  related  torms  can  «  be  emplojedT  8.  What  is  aa  when  it  is  made  the  anb- 
feet  or  tbo  oVject  of  a  verb?  9.  What  questiMiB  are  nused  among  grammarians,  about  the  coo- 
stmction  of  as  ftUmo  or  cs  foUoKs,  and  other  similar  phrases?  10.  What  is  said  of  Hurray's 
mode  at  treating  this  subject  ?  11.  E[as  Ifurray  written  any  thing  which  goes  to  show  whether 
as  faiOmas  can  be  right  or  not,  when  the  preceding  noun  is  plural?  12.  What  is  tho  opinicni  of 
Nixon,  and  of  Crombie?  13.  What  conjunction  ia  ircquently  understood?  14.  What  ia  said 
eUmsis  vSusr  than  or  as  1  16.  What  is  su^ested  concerning  tbo  cliarscter  and  import  of  than 
and  oaf   16.  Does  than  ea  well  aa  aa  usually  take  tho  same  case  after  it  that  occurs  before  it? 

17.  Is  the  (rreek  or  Litin  conetructiOQ  of  tho  latter  term  in  a  compariscn  usually  such  as  ours? 

18.  What  inferences  have  oar  grammarians  made  from  tbe  phrase  than  whomT  19.  Is  Aon  sup* 
posed  by  Mamy  to  be  capable  of  governing  any  other  objective  than  wfiomt  20.  What  gram- 
marbn  supposes  whom  oiler  than  to  bo  "in  tbo  ohjectave  case  abaolutet"  21.  How  doM  tbo 
author  of  tliu  work  dispose  of  the  example  ?  22.  What  notice  is  taken  of  0.  B.  Peirce's  Qram- 
mar,  with  refi.'ron?o  to  his  manner  of  parsing  words  after  than  or  05  T  23.  What  rays  Churchill 
about  the  notion  that  certain  co^juDCtions  govern  tho  subjunctire  mood  ?  24.  What  is  said  of 
the  different  parts  of  speech  contained  in  tbo  list  of  correspondents? 

LxaaoN  XXXL— PBEPOsmoifs. 
1.  What  is  said  of  the  paraing  of  a  proposition?  2.  How  can  the  tenia  ot  relatkm  which 
pertain  to  the  prepo«tion  l>e  ascertained  V  3.  What  is  said  of  the  traaq)08iti(»  of  the  two 
temta?  4.  Between  what  parts  of  spoedi,  as  terms  ol  tho  relation,  can  a  [ffepoeition  be  used? 
fi.  What  i:;  said  of  tbo  ellipas  <^  one  or  the  otiiw  of  the  terms  ?  6.  Is  to  l>efi}ro  tho  infinitive  to 
bo  parsed  just  as  any  other  prepootion?  7.  What  ia  swd  of  Dr.  Adams  "  7b  taken  abeoiuteif/t" 
8,  What  is  obserTed  m  relation  to  the  exooptions  to  Rule  23d?  9.  What  ia  said  of  tho  placing 
of  prepositions?  10.  What  is  told  of  two  prepositions  amihig  together?  11.  In  how  many  and 
what  ways  does  the  relation  of  preposdtiona  admit  of  oomjSexity?  12.  What  ia  the  differ«tce 
between  tn  and  intot  13.  What  notice  is  taken  of  the  applic^ion  <^  between,  b^wixi,  among, 
amongst,  amii,  amidtl  t  14.  What  erroneous  remark  have  Priesttev,  Uimtij,  and  others,  about 
two  prepositions  "m  the  ssme  oonstmctiont"  15.  What  false  dootme  have  Lowth,  ICnrray,  and 
ofbaa,  about  the  separathig  of  the  pr^orititm  from  its  noon?  16.  What  is  said  d  the  pnpoir 
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tic»B  wbMi  fidlow  averse  and  averaiim,  taetpt  and  oxogritoRr  IT.  What  to  lemariced  concenli^ 
the  use  of  ({/J  to,  on,  and  upon?  18.  Cau  there  be  aa  inelegaat  use  ot  prepoai^nB  whicli  ta  not 
poattiTely  uogtammatkal? 

LeSBDK  XXXII. — iBTEHJBCTlOirBL 

1.  Are  all  inteijectiona  to  be  parsed  as  beint;  pot  absolute?  2.  What  is  eatd  0  and  the 
Tocative  cose?  3.  What  do  Nixon  and  Kirkbam  erroneouely  teach  about  cases  gortmed  by 
inteijections?  4.  What  say  Murray,  Ingersoll,  and  Lennie,  about  inteijectiona  Bud  cnses?  6. 
What  is  alwwn  of  the  later  teaching  to  which  Uurray's  erroneous  and  unc»dginal  remark  about 
"  0,  oA,  and  ah,"  has  f^ven  rise  7  6.  What  notice  is  taken  of  the  application  of  the  rule  for  "  0, 
oh,  and  oA,"  to  nouns  of  ttie  second  person?  7.  What  is  observed  concerning  the  further  exten- 
sion of  this  rule  to  nouns  aad  pnmoima  of  the  third  person?  8.  What  aathcov  teach  that  inter- 
Jectkms  are  pat  abaohdt^  and  have  do  goremmcnt?  8.  What  is  the  construction  of  the  pronoun 
in  "AhiMT  '*Ah  him  T  or  at^  aiinOar  exclamation?  10.  Is  the  common  rule  for  inteijoctions, 
as  Teqtririag  certain  cases  aiter  them,  sustained  by  any  analogy  fttnn  the  Latin  sjrntaz?  11.  Can 
it  be  shown,  on  good  authority,  that  0  in  Latin  may  be  followed  by  tfae  nominatiTe  of  the  first 
person  or  the  accusative  tbo  second?  12.  What  errors  in  the  construction  and  punctuation 
<£  inteijectiona]  ptirases  are  quoted  from  Ksk,  Smitti,  and  Eirkham?  13.  What  is  said  of  those 
aentencea  in  which  an  Inteijeotkai  ia  followed  by  s  preposition  or  the  conjunction  that?  14.  W&t 
is  said  of  tin  plaoe  of  the  InteijecUon?  15.  What  says  0.  B.  Peiice  about  the  name  and  place 
of  the  intojectton?   16.  What  is  offered  hi  reftitatfon  of  Peboe'B  doctrine? 

[Now  puH  Qm  iIx  lewona  of  the  Thtrtamth  PraaU;  taking.  If  the  teuher  pteue,  tbe  Italic  or  dlfflcalt 
words  «iU7  i  and  nfmiag  to  th«  oxoeptloM  or  obaemHon*  under  tbe  rales,  aa  often  aa  there  la  oooaaion.  Then 
gooMd  la  Ibe  oomctlHi  of  ttao  dgbtoen  leaaona  of  Ftilm  BgtUas  centaliwd  In  darter  Twelfth,  or  tlM  Ooneral 

LnBOV  XXXIIL— GEmuL  Rule. 
1.  Why  were  the  general  rule  and  the  general  or  critical  notes  added  to  the  tbtegoing  code  of 
Vyntax?  2.  What  ia  the  general  rule?  3.  How  many  ore  there  of  the  general  or  critical  notes? 
4.  What  says  Critical  Note  1st  of  fAe  partis  o/ap«e(Ar  S.  What  says  Note  2d  of  lAe  (Zou£//uI 
enee  of  woids  ?  6.  What  says  Note  3d  of  de/tnitiona  t  1.  What  says  Note  4th  of  comparismt  t 
8.  What  says  Note  5th  of  faiaitiesf  9.  What  says  Note  6th  of  ahaurditUa7  10.  What  says 
y(o\a  qS eelf-cxmirad^tiont  11.  What  says  Note  8th  o{  smadm  jutrMingt  12.  Whet  says 
Kote  9th  otworeb  meSeut  13.  What  says  Note  lOtb  of  improper  ommiotuf  14.  Wlmt  saya 
Note  11th  of  Uterary  Utmdertf  16.  What  says  Note  12th  <^  literary  ptrvertionst  IG.  What 
mm  Note  13th  of  liUrary  aakwardneMt  17.  What  says  Note  14th  ot  Werary  ignorance  t  18. 
miat  saya  Note  16th  (^tHerary  aUUnesat  19.  What  says  Note  16th  oTerrora  incorrigible  f  20. 
In  what  place  are  the  mlee,  exceptions,  notM,  and  obsenrations,  in  the  forgoing  system  of  syn* 
tax,  enumerated  and  described  ?  21.  What  suggestions  are  made  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
rules  or  notes,  and  the  completeness  of  tbe  system?  22.  What  is  remarked  on  tlio  ploco  and 
character  of  the  critical  notes  and  the  general  rule?  23.  What  is  noted  in  relatiou  to  the  un- 
antendablo  imperfections  sometimes  found  in  ancient  writings? 

[Now  correct — (or  at  leaat  read,  and  compare  with  tka  K«t— )  the  aiztoen  leaaoiw  of  Fal»  ^mtaa,  arrund 
■ader  appropriate  beada,  Atr  the  applleatton  of  the  OaneiH  Rtilai  the  atxteca  othcra  adapted  totbeCrtnal 
MolHt  ud  UM  tn  ooadadbig  omb,  tot  wbSA  fhm  ndaa  an  mlouj 


CHAPTER  XT.— FOR  WRITING. 

EXERCISES  IN  SYNTAX. 

1SW  rWlkeQ  the  pspQ  hai  been  caAdentlj  ezerelMd  In  tvnlaetieal  parttnffy  and  haa  eorreetad  oraUj/,  Kooordlng 
to  the  formnlea  glTen,  allthe  oaaMptoa  of  fldae  lyntax  doifcned  fororal  o»wdae«,  w  »o  many  of  tham  aa  may  bo 
deemed  mfBdeDt ;  he  ahonld  write  oat  the  foUowtag  exerdaM,  cMTootlDK  them  aooordlng  to  the  prindplea  of 
tax  glTsn  Id  the  rules,  natea,  and  obaemtloiia,  oootalned  In  tbe  preceding  ctaaptera;  bat  omittliig or  Tarylng 
ref enuwea,  becanae  hia  eomotlona  oaimot  be  aoertbad  to  tba  book*  whMi  eoBtatn  theao  emn.] 

EXEBdSE  L— ABTIGLEB. 
"They  are  Institutions  not  merdy  of  an  useless,  but  of  an  hnrtfhl  nature." — JBEajr's  JOieL, 
8M.  "Qolntilian  prefers  the  f\ill,  the  cofrfous,  aud  tbo  amplifying  style." — lb.,  p.  247.  "The 
proper  api^ication  of  rules  reqiecting  sfylc,  will  always  be  best  learned  by  the  means  of  tbo  illos- 
trattOQ  which  examples  aObrd." — lb.,  p.  224.  "  He  was  even  tempted  to  wish  that  ho  had  such  an 
f»e." — Infcmt  Schoot  Gram.,  p.  41.  "  Every  limb  of  the  human  body  has  an  agreeable  and  disa- 
greeable motion." — Kamea,  EL  of  (ML,  i,  217.  "  To  produce  an  imiformity  of  opinion  in  all  men." 
—Ib^  ii,  36S.  "  A  writer  that  ia  really  on  bomoaiiet  in  character,  does  Uiis  without  design." — St., 
i,  303.  "  Addison  was  not  an  htunomist  in  cbaractw." — lb.,  i,  303.  **  It  merits  not  indeed  tfae  title 
^an  universal  language."— A,  i,  353.  "  It  is  unpleasant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  afilrmatiTe 
propoeitioQ  oonneoted."— Av,  iit  26.  "The  sense  ia  left  doubtflil  by  wrong  arrangement  of  mem- 
bers."— lb.,  Ii,  44.  "As,  ftv  exan^de,  between  the  adjective  and  following  substantive." — S).,  ii, 
104.  "  \ntneaB  the  fidlowing  hjrpatxde,  too  bdi.  even  Sor  an  Hotspur."— 193.  "  It  is  dis- 
paaedtooBnyalnigthe  good  and  bad  pnpotiea  of  one  to  another."— J&,  ii,  197.  "Wbat» 
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kind  at  ft  man  mich  an  one  ia  lOiely  to  prore,  is  euj  to  foreaee."— Zodk^  on  JQiuettfuni,  p.  47. 
"  In  (vopriety  there  cumot  be  such  a  tiling  as  an  univaraal  gntumar,  onleM  ibore  wen  mdi  a 
tiling  03  an  univeisal  language." — Gampbeitt  Rhet,  p.  47.  "Tbo  very  same  ptooeaa  by  whidi 
he  gota  at  tho  meaning  of  any  ancient  author,  oarriea  him  to  a  fair  and  a  bithflil  rendering  of  the 
Btaipturea  of  tbo  Old  and  New  TeataoieoL" —  Chakmen,  Sennoiu,  p.  16.  "  But  stiU  a  predcsm- 
nancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in  the  minister  is  often  viaibla" — iUair'a  ShA,  p.  19.  "Among 
tbo  aacaont  critics,  Lcngmua  poveaBed  moat  delicacy;  Aristotle^  most  oorreotnesa." — Ib^  p.  20. 
'■Ho then  proooeded  to daacribe an henmetar and  pentametOT Tsne." — WanPt ^^^^aate lOg, 
p.  71.  "  And  AUrod,  who  was  no  lev  able  a  negotiator  than  coongeouB  a  wanior,  waa  unut 
mously  obosen  King." — PimofXs  Oeog.,  p.  271.  "An  useteaa  incident  weakena  the  intereet 
\rtiich  we  toko  in  the  action." — Blan'a  Bhet,  pi  460.  "  Thia  wOl  lead  into  Bome  detail ;  but  I 
hope  an  uscfhl  one." — lb.,  p.  234.  "  When  th^  understand  how  to  write  Engliih  with  due  Con- 
nexioa,  Propriety,  and  Order,  and  are  jvet^  well  llaaten  of  a  tolerable  NarratiTe  Stile,  they 
may  bo  advanced  to  writing  <^  Lotten." — Lode*.  <m  E±,  p.  337.  "  The  Senate  is  diTidad  into 
tbe  Select  and  Great  SeoateL"— Awilf*  iStadml-Xifd  hi  f^ernumy,  p.  28.  "We  neft  Temduaf 
this  ceromonial  yet  in  the  public  solemnities  of  the  aiiirenitie&"— iSi,  p.  46. 
"  Where  an  huge  poUaid  on  flie  winter  fire, 
At  SB  huge  diatanoe  made  them  all  retira."— Ovft^  Bonn^  pi  309. 

EXERCISE  It— STOtlNat  OR  CASES. 

"ChOdrena  Ifmda  wo  narrow,  and  weak,  and  uniaDy  stiaceptible  but  of  om  num^  at  odol" 
— Loefe,  i>a£e(,  p.  297.  "  Rather  ibr  Example  aake^  Ulsa  that  ther  to  any  Great  l£atter  In  it"— 
Righi  of  Tyiku,  p.  xriL  "  The  more  that  any  mana  w(Hth  ii,  tbo  greater  envy  shall  be  be  liable 
to." —  WtUka'a  ParHdes,  p.  461.  "  He  who  works  only  for  tbo  common  welfiu«  is  the  most  noblc^ 
and  no  oDo,  but  him,  deaerrea  the  name," — Spw7henn,oa  Ed.,  p.  183.  "He  then  got  iato  tiie 
carriage,  to  sit  with  tbo  man,  whom  bo  bad  been  told  waa  Uorgan." — Skme,  on  Maaonry,  p.  400. 
"  But,  for  audi  (botmcn  as  tliee  and  I  are,  let  us  norer  desire  to  meet  with  an  enemy." — B^ni/m't 
P.  P.,  p.  153.  "One  of  them  finds  out  that  she  is  Tibullusea  Nemesis."— PkiM^tol  JAHeam, 
Vol  i,  p.  440  "  Ho  may  be  employed  in  reading  such  easy  books  aa  Gorderiua,  and  sone  of 
Eraim  is'  Colloques^  with  an  Engli^  traodatiUL"-- Atti^'f  Digmitif,  Td.  i,  p.  160.  "For  my 
prefoc)  was  to  show  the  method  of  the  prierta  of  Aberdeen's  procedure  ag^nst  the  Quakers."— 
Sardaij's  Works,  Vol  i,  p  236.  "Tliey  signiQr  no  more  against  US,  than  Codileeua'  lies  against 
Lutliur."— i,  23G.  "To  justify  Uoses  bis  dobg  obeisance  to  bis  fcther  in  law." — lb.,  i,  241. 
"  Wliich  s  irt  of  clauses  aro  generally  induded  between  two  comma's." — Johnson's  Gram.  Corn., 
p.  303.  "  Bitweon  you  and  I,  sho  is  but  a  cutler's  wiib." — GobismilKa Esaaya,  p.  187.  "  In  Ed- 
ward t!i3  third,  King  of  Englwd's  time." — Jaudon'a  Gram.,  p.  104.  "The  nominatire  case  is 
the  ogont  n  doer." — Smith'aXM  ^mn.,  pi  11.  "SogiatnttmiuiBitiMi-n  case,  because  it  Is  tbo 
i^feat,  actor,  or  door." — lb.  "  The  actor  or  doer  to  consklored  the  naming  or  leading  noon."— A. 
"The  radical  form  of  tbo  prindpal  verb  is  made  use  oC" — PrieaOey'a  Oram.,  -p.  24,  "Tb^ 
would  have  the  aamo  right  to  bo  token  notice  <^  by  grammarians." — lb.,  p.  30.  "I  shall  not 
quarrol  with  tho  fKend  ^  tn-olro  years  standing." — Liberator,  ix,  39.  "If  there  were  ncme  living 
but  liim,  John  would  bo  against  Lilbume,  and  Ulbume  against  John." — Biog.  Diet,  v>.  LtSmme, 
"  Wfian  a  personal  pronoun  to  made  use  of  to  relate  to  them," — Oobbetfa  Eng.  Gram.,  %  179. 
"^n  town  was  takra.  in  a  few  hoars  timei** — OoldmWia  Borne,  p.  120.  "Ton  must  not  emjdkvr 
•nch  connderationa  merely  as  those  upon  whidi  tbe  aotbor  here  resta,  tskcn  from  gra^ndsv 
b«ng  tho  law  of  my  nature." — 5bur'«  BhA,  p.  296.  "  Our  author's  seccttd  Illustration,  u  taken 
from  praisg  being  ttie  moat  disbtereeted  act  of  homage." — Ih.,  pi  301.  "The  first  subdiviskn 
eoneomiD;;  pruse  being  the  most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  to  Tery  just  and  well  expressed." — 
"  It  waa  a  cold  thought  to  dwell  upcai  its  dtoburdening  the  mind  of  debt" — lb.  "  The  thoogfat 
wiitoh  ruus  throu^  all  thtopassagc^  of  man's  being  the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being 
calculated  ohieAy  for  thto  vai,  that  be  mig^t  offer  up  the  {Hwaea  of  the  mute  part  of  the  creation,  to 
an  ingenious  thouglit  and  well  expressed." — lb.,  p.  297.  "  The  mayor  of  Newyotk'a  portrait"-* 
nWf  Ea^iA  Grammar,  p.  9. 

"  Calm  TemperanoOj  wboao  Ueani^  those  partake 
Who  hunger,  and  who  thirst  for  scribbling  eakei"— Api^  Dmieiad,  i,  50. 

EXERCISE  in.— ADJEOnVEa 

'<  Plumb  down  he  drops  ten  thousand  ikthom  deep."— JfiKon,  P.  A,  R  ii,  L  933.  "  In  hto  NIgfat 
Thoughts,  there  to  much  energy  of  expression ;  In  the  three  first,  there  are  sereral  pathetic  passages." 
— Biair'a  Wui.,  p.  403,  "  Learn  to  pray,  to  pray  greatly  and  strong." — The  Diai,  YoL  ii,  p.  215. 
'-The  good  and  the  bad  genius  oro  struggUi^  with  one  another."— i'AiloIcvtcaJ  Mnaeum,  i,  490. 
"The  defintUoiu  of  the  parte  of  speech,  sod  ajqilication  of  syntax,  should  be  given  almost  simul* 
taneoua."— tfiSbw  and  Ldvmgalon'a  Gram.,  p.  6.  "I  had  studied  grammar  previous  to  hto  in- 
■ttocting  me,"— A.,  pi  13.  "So  difBcnlt  it  to  to  separate  these  two  things  from  tma  another."— 
Shir'a  Wut,  p.  92,  "New  wwdfl  aboaU  never  be  ventored  npon,  except  by  soch  whose  eat^ 
Bdied  reputation  gives  them  some  decree  of  dictatorial  power  over  language." — A,  p.  94.  "  Tb6 
verses  necessarily  socoeed  each  other." — 0  R  Feiree'a  Oram.,  n.  142  "  They  saw  that  it  would 
be  meticable  to  express,  tn  writing,  the  whole  oomUnattona  <h  sounds  which  our  words  require," 
— JBtafr'siM,,  pi  68.   "niem  ars  sone  Bvenb^  tfas  Ihitti  of  iriddh  OHUtot  qipoar  to  any,  but 
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ittcli  vhoea  Hindu  are  firet  qiialify'd  hy  some  certain  Xnowledge." — BrighUan^a  Oram.,  p.  242. 
"  These  Sort  of  Feet  are  in  Latin  called  Iambics." — Firiiia's  Gram.,  p.  134.  "  Aad  the  Worda  are 
mosUy  80  disposed,  tliat  the  Accents  may  &11  on  eveiy  2d,  4tb,  6tb,  8th,  and  10th  Syllables." — lb,,  p. 
135,  "  If  the  verse  does  not  sound  well  and  harmonious  to  the  ear," — Ib^  p.  136.  "I  gat  mcmcn- 
singers  and  vromen-«ii^;er8,  aivi  the  delights  of  ttiesnu  of  moi,  as  musical  iostnunente,  and  that  of 
all  aorta."— fcefevHute^  "'So  people  have  n  atodiaualy  avoided  the  cdUvott  of  oonsonaota  as 
the  Italians." — Caiwj>hd[a  RheL,  p.  183.  "  And  ttwse  two  subjects  must  destroy  (me  another." — 
Jb.,  p.  42.  "  Duration  and  space  are  two  things  in  some  respects  the  most  likc^  and  in  some  re- 
epects  the  most  unlike  to  one  another." — lb.,  p.  103.  "Xotbing  ever  affected  him  so  much,  as 
thi3  misconduct  of  his  friend." — Sanl>om'a  Gram.,  p.  IBS.  "To  see  -the  bearing  of  the  sL-veral 
parts  of  speech  on  each  other." — Greenleaf^s  Gram.,  p.  2.  "Two  or  more  adjectives  Ibllowing 
each  other,  cither  with  or  without  a  conjunction,  qualify  the  eame  word." — Bvliions,  K  Gram., 
p.  76.  "  The  twu  chapters  which  now  remdn,  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  any."- — Sludenfa 
Manaal,  p.  293.  "That  has  been  the  subject  of  no  less  ^n  ax  negotiations." — iVw.  Ja/dtaotia 
Meaaage,  im,  "  ETm  gravity  nukea  him  work  oantioas."— .^eefa,  SpecL,  No.  534.  "  Gnmdeor, 
Yteiitg  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,  is  not  readily  tvoduced  in  per&otkn  bat  by  reiterated  impres- 
sions."— Kamea,  El  of  OriL,  i,  203.  "  Every  object  appears  less  than  when  viewed  separatdy 
and  independent  of  the  series." — lb.,  ii,  14.  "  Aji  Organ  b  the  best  of  all  other  mualoaJ  iostro- 
ments." — DHworih's  Eagtiah  Tongue,  p.  94. 

"  Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well." — Poptt  on  OnL,  L  16. 

EXERCISE  IT.— PRONOUira. 
"  Yon  had  musty  victual^  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it." — Soae.  :  Joh,  Diet,,  u>.  Victvala. 
"Sometime  am  I  all  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues,  do  hiss  me  into  madness." — 
JJeatUiea  of  ShaJc,  p.  68,  "  When  a  letter  or  syllablo  is  transposed,  it  la  called  Metatuesis." — 
Adam^a  LaL  Gram.,  p.  275.  "  When  a  letter  or  syllablo  is  added  to  the  banning  of  a  word,  it 
is  colled  FB08THX81&"— A  'If  a  letter  or  ^yllaUo  be  taken  from  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  is 
called  APH.fiRni8." — lb.  "  We  can  examine  few,  or  rather  no  Bubetances,  to  fiu-,  as  to  assuro 
ourselves  tliat  we  have  a  certain  Knowledge  of  most  of  its  Properties." — Brightiand'a  Gram.,  p. 
244.  "Who  do  you  dme  with ?"— JfcA«r'a  Gram.,  p.  99.  "Who  do  vou  speak  to?"— 53iat- 
tpeare.  "  All  the  objects  of  prayer  are  calculated  to  excite  the  most  active  and  vivid  sentimental 
which  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  man." — Adama'a  Hhei.,  i,  328.  "  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
fornix  you  with  the  most  usefiil  materials,  which  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  eloquence." — lb., 
ii,  28.  "  AH  paraplirases  are  vkdoos:  it  is  not  translating,  it  is  Cfxnmentinff." — Formeifa  BdJea- 
Leitrea,  p.  163.  "Did  you  never  bear  fidse  witness  i^ainst  thy  neighboorf' — Sia  W.  Draper: 
Juntos,  p.  40.  "  And  tiiey  shall  eat  up  thine  harvest  and  tby  bread :  they  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks 
and  thino  herds." — Jer.,  r,  IT.  "  He  was  the  qMritual  rock  who  miraculondy  suf^liod  the  wants 
of  the  Israelites." — Gwney'a  Evidmca,  p.  63.  "To  cull  from  the  mass  of  mankind  tliosc  indi- 
viduals upon  which  the  attention  oug^it  to  be  most  employed," — Itamhier,  No.  4.  "His  speech 
contains  one  of  the  grossest  and  most  in&mous  calumnies  which  ever  was  uttered." — MerAavfa 
Oram.  Kxy,  p.  198.  "  Stsoubcb,  i  m.  A  shell-flsh  of  the  see,  that  has  a  leader  whom  they  fol- 
low as  Aoir  king.  Plin."— Ainm0or(&'«  Did.,  4to.  "Whomsoever  will,  let  hun  come" — lloBir- 
nraSTAK:  xi,  18.  "Thy  own  words  have  convhiced  me  (stand  a  little  UKHre  out  of  the  son 
if  you  {dease)  ttut  thou  bast  not  the  least  notion  of  tmo  hoDour.*' — Fading,  "  Whitba  art  giring, 
pretty  Annette  T  Tour  little  feet  you'll  surely  wet" — L.  K  CkM.  "  Metelln%  who  conquer^ 
ICacedon,  was  carried  to  the  Ameral  pile  by  his  four  sons,  one  of  which  was  the  pnetor." — Aisn- 
nef£a  Roman  AnL,  p.  332.  "That  not  a  soldier  which  they  did  not  know,  should  mingle  himself 
among  ^em,"~Joaephus,  Tol.  v,  p.  170.  "  The  Neuter  G^der  denotes  olyects  which  are  neither 
males  nor  fonaks." — MarrtKn'a  ChxaiK,  Sro,  p.  37.  "And  henoe  it  is,  that  the  most  important 
precept,  which  a  rbetoticid  teacher  can  incnkate  leqwcting  this  part  criT  disooorse,  is  neganvi&" — 
Atkam*9  IBieL,  li,  97.  "  The  meanest  and  most  cootemptible  person  whom  we  beht^  is  the  off- 
spring of  heaven,  one  of  the  ciiQdren  of  the  Most  High." — Seougat,  p.  103.  "  He  shall  sit  next 
to  Darius,  because  of  bis  wisdom,  and  shall  bo  called  Darids  his  oomdn." — 1  Eadreu,  iii,  7.  "bi 
17S7,  he  published  his  *  Fleeoe ;'  but  he  did  not  tong  survive  it" — L.  Jfiimiy,  Siq^  p.  262. 
"Tbe  sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Aiq>eais  not  half  so  bright  as  thee." — ^ior. 

EXERCISE  v.— TERBa 

"  The  want  of  ccamexion  here,  as  well  as  in  the  description  ti  the  prodigies  that  accompanied 
the  death  (rf*  Onsar,  are  scarce  pardonable."— £am«ff,  £1.  <4  Orit.,  VoL  i,  p.  38.  "The  causes  ot 
tbe  original  beauty  of  Jangoaae,  oonsidered  as  sigmfloan^  vhlcb  is  *  branch  ct  the  ivesmt  sob* 
ject,  win  be  explained  hi  tb^  order."— A.,  VoL  ii,  p.  S.  "  Ndther  (tf'  these  two  D^tims  do 
rightly  adjust  tbe  Gtonuino  dgnification  of  this  Tense." — Johnaon'a  Gram.  Com.,  p.  280.  "In  the 
earnest  hope  that  ttiey  may  prove  as  beneficial  to  other  teachers  as  they  have  to  the  author."— 
John  FlinCa  Gram,,  p.  3.  "  And  then  an  example  is  given  showing  the  mannw  m  which  the 
pupil  'should  be  required  to  dasrify." — lb,,  p.  3.  "  Qu  in  English  words  aro  equivalent  to  ka." — 
Sanlom'a  Oram.,  p.  266.  "  has  the  power  of  kia,  tberafix*  quit  doubles  the  final  oonsonant 
In  tamdiog  its  pretecite."— A,    103.   "Hie  ward  proiunm  or  nbitHitive  can  be  subetituted, 
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■hould  any  te&cher  prefar  to  do  it."— A.,  p.  133.  "The  three  angles  of  a  riglit^ngled  triao^ 
were  ohmjI  to  two  right  englea  in  the  dayB  of  lloeee,  u  well  aB  ouw.*' — Uuoukll:  Liberator,  VoL 
xi,  p.  4  "  But  now  two  pocea  of  the  vilest  earth  ia  room  cnuugli." — Baud,  of  Shak.,  p. 
"I*tiii  ftaJ  Frencli,  as  the  WmW  now  goes,  is  by  every  oae  adtuowlodged  to  be  necessary. "'— 
Locke,on  Ed.,  p.  351.  "These  things,  that  he  will  thus  learn  by  skht,  uid  have  by  roat  in  Lis 
ICemoiy,  id  not  all,  I  oonfbai,  that  he  is  toleam  upon  the  UkibM."— A,  p.  321.  "  Ueniy:  if  Jdu 
tdiaU  m;et  laj,  I  will  band  him  your  note."— (H  A  Pefrcs't  Oram.,  p.  261.  "They  pronounoo 
the  syllabies  in  a  (Utfereot  moDner  from  what  they  do  at  other  times."— Bbu'r's  /Ok,  p.  329. 
"  Catj  reinio'ied  him  of  many  warnings  he  bad  gave  biin." — Gokkmith's  Rome,  i,  111.  "The  Wages 
is  small.  The  Compasses  ia  broken." — Fiaher't  Gram.,  pi  95.  "  Prepero  thy  heart  for  prayer, 
lest  thou  t«mpt-.>st  tiod." — Lifo  of  lAiUier,  p.  83.  "  That  a  soldier  should  fly  is  »  ahameful  thiog." 
—Adjun's  Lai.  Oram.,  p.  155.  "  When  there  is  two  verba  which  ai«  together." — WoodworUCi 
Oram.,  p^  27.  "  Intetjectiona  aio  words  used  to  exprna  aomo  pa«oa  of  the  moid;  and  is  £>1- 
owod  by  a  noto  aSmlratim  r—h^OMi  Bdwd  OranL,  p.  126.  "And  the  king  said,  If  he  be 
tlone,  there  is  tidhigg  in  his  mooth." — 3  Samuel,  xriii,  2S.  "  The  opinions  <tf  the  lew  must  bo 
jverrulcd,  and  sabmit  to  the  opinions  of  the  many."— KeAster't  Etaaya,  p.  56.  "  One  of  the  pnn- 
•ipal  diCDcultien  which  here  occurs,  baa  been  already  hinted." — Blair's  RheL,  p.  391.  "  With 
pilky  blood  the  heart  is  overtlo«-n." — Thomaon,  Caik  of  Jnd.  "  No  man  dare  solicit  for  the 
Totej  of  hiz  nabors." —  Webaier'B  Euaya,  p.  344.  "  Yet  they  cannot,  and  tliey  liave  no  right  to 
exercise  it." — A,  p.  66.  "  In  order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres." — Biaif't  RM., 
p.  4:1 1.  "  Sometimea,  however,  the  relative  and  its  dause  is  placed  before  the  antecedent  and  iu 
datu^"— JSuOtoM,  Lot.  Gram.,  p.  200. 

"Here  thou,  great  Anna  1  whom  three  teahns  obey, 
Doea  sometimea  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea." — Eamet,  EL  of  CriL,  1,  321. 

EXERCISE  TL— PABTICIPLEa 
"On  the  oAer  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an  ob)ect,  is  done  soooMBfally  by  ranking  it  with 
one  that  la  roally  low." — Kamns,  EL  of  CriL,  it,  50.  "  The  magmfytng  or  diminishing  ot^ects  by 
means  of  comparison,  proceeds  from  the  samo  cause."— /A.,  i,  239.  "  Oratifyit^  the  affectiou  wUl 
also  con^ibuto  to  my  own  b^^esa." — lb.,  i,  63.  "The  pn»onndng  syllables  in  a  hij^di  or  a  tow 
tone." — lb.,  ii,  IT.  "  The  crowding  into  ono  period  or  tbm^t  different  figures  of  speech,  is  not 
less  Qtully  thaa  crowdii^  metaphors  In  ttiot  manner." — lb.,  it,  231.  "  To  (q)provo  is  acknowledg- 
ing we  ought  to  do  a  tlting;  and  to  condemn  is  owning  wo  ought  not  to  do  it." — BurlarMiqvi,  on 
laiB,  p.  39.  "  To  be  provolEed  that  God  auOen  men  to  thus,  is  clauning  to  govern  the  word 
in  his  stead." — Seeker.  "  Let  every  sidiiject  be  well  mdecstood  bcfim  passing  oa  to  anchor." — 
Jt^int  l^Atyd  Oram.,  p.  18.  "  DoubUng  the  <  in  bigoUed  la  apt  to  lend  to  on  erroneous  accentua- 
tion of  the  word  on  the  second  syllablo." — CAwnAt^t  Oram.,  p.  22.  "Their  compiling  the  man 
to  a^trve  was  an  act  of  tyranny." —  iVAater'a  Esaaya,  p.  54.  "  One  aC  the  greatest  mial^rtunes  of 
the  French  trag?dy  i!«,  iti  being  always  written  in  rhyme." — Nair'a  lOieL,  p^  169.  "  Horace  enti- 
tles his  sitiro  '  Sormoncs,'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  rising  much  higher  than  proso  put  into 
numbora." — Jb.,  p.  102.  "  Foedii^  the  hungr?,  ctotliing  the  naked,  oomlbrting  the  afflicted,  yield 
more  pknsnre  than  wo  reoclvo  from  those  actions  which  respect  only  ourselvca." — Murray't  Key, 
8vo,  p.  238.  "  But  when  we  nttnnpt  to  go  a  step  beytmd  this,  and  inqoire  what  is  tbo  cause  dT 
regularity  and  variety  producing  in  our  nunda  the  scmsatioa  of  beauty,  any  reason  vre  can  assign 
is  extremely  imperf.>cL" — BUur'a  RhA,  p.  29.  "  In  an  author's  writing  witii  propriety,  his  being 
free  of  the  (wo  former  ihulta  seems  unplied." — lb.,  p.  01.  "To  prevmt  our  being  carried  away 
by  that  torrent  of  false  and  flivolons  taste.'' — lb.,  p.  1 2.  "  When  we  are  unable  to  assign  the 
masons  of  our  being  pleased." — lb.,  p.  15.  "An  adjective  will  not  make  good  sense  without  join- 
ing it  to  a  noun." — Saabom'a  Oram.,  p.  12.  "What  is  said  re^tecting  sentences  bdng  inverted?" 
'—lb.,  pl  71.  "Though  he  admits  of  all  tho  <Aber  caB?a,  made  use  of  by  the  Latins." — BidaUSa 
Oram.,  p.  viil  "Tiiis  indeed,  is  accounting  but  feeUyfiwits  use  in  this  instanoa" — WrigkCa 
Oram.,  p.  148.  "  The  knowledge  of  what  paasce  in  the  mind  is  neoeesary  for  the  undcrataoding 
the  Principles  of  Grammar." — Briffhtland'a  Oram.,  p.  13.  "By  than'a  being  used  instead  erf"  as, 
Is  not  asserted  -  that  the  fimner  has  as  much  fruit  as  tlie  latter." — 0.  B.  Peirce'a  Oram.,  pk  207. 
"  Thus  much  for  tiie  SetUing  your  Authority  over  your  Children."— Zocib^  on  EtL,  68. 

BXEBCISE  TIL— ADVEBBa 
"  There  can  scarce  be  a  greater  Defect  in  a  Gentleman,  than  not  to  exprees  himself  well  eitlier 
in  Writing  or  Speaking." — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  335.  "  She  seldom  or  evor  wore  a  thing  twice  in  the 
■ame  way." — GaaOe  RaekraO,  p.  81.  "So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not" — Beantieaef 
SKak.,  p.  46.  "Nor  I  know  not  where  I  did  lodge  last  ni^t"— i^,  p  270.  "It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed th^  wonkl  beoome  soonest  pttAdent  in  LbIul" — ^ni'«  <?ram.,p.xl  "Tho difficol^of 
irtiidi  has  not  been  a  Ultle  increased  by  that  vaifcty."— IFanr*  Ftef.  to  LOi^a  Oram.,  p.  xL 
"That  fhll  endeavours  be  used  in  every  monthly  meeting  to  seasonably  end  all  business  or  cases 
that  come  before  them." — if.  E.  Diaeij^ne,  p.  11.  "In  minds  where  they  had  scarce  any  footing 
before." — Spe^atar,  Ka  666.  "The  negative  form  is  when  the  adverb  not  is  used." — Saabom^a 
Oram.,  p.  61.  "  Ilie  interrogative  form  is  when  a  question  is  asked." — Ibid.  The  6ndiDg  oid 
the  Truth  oi^ht  to  be  his  whtde  Aim."— Br^pAttmf «  Gram.,  p.  239.  "  Mention  the  first  instance 
irtun  ttot  is  vmitatntiiieimtoii^ialKmf<xiM^**~'Aaboni'M  Awn.,  pi  96.   "The  plot 
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vas  alwi^  exceeding  aimpK  It  admitted  of  few  loaieiDta.^'—Blair't  BkeL,  p.  4f0.  "Their 
best  tragedtefl  make  not  a  deep  enoi^h  impreiBsion  on  the  heart" — Ih^  p.  472.  "  The  greatcot 
genius  on  earth,  not  even  a  Bacon,  can  be  a  perfbct  master  of  every  broDcb." —  Waster's  Essaya, 
p.  13.  "The  verb  O0QHt  is  only  need  in  the  indicative  [and  subjanctive  moode]." — Dr.  Ath's 
Gram.,  p.  10.  "It  is  still  a  greater  deviatios  fhim  congruity,  to  afiiect  not  cdIj  TBricty  in  the 
words,  but  also  in  the  constroctioo." — Karnes,  EL  of  Orit.,  ii,  28.  "  It  has  beades  been  found 
that,  generally,  stodonts  attend  those  lectures  more  carefully  for  vhich  they  pay." — 2>r,  Lieltr, 
lAL  Ohw.,  p.  66.  "This  book  I  obtained  throu^  a  friend,  U  being  not  exposed  for  sale.''— 
Wooitey,  Hk,  p.  IB.  "  Here  there  is  no  manner  ofresemblBDOe  but  in  the  word  drown,"— Kama, 
El  of  OriL,  ii,  163.  "We  have  had  often  occasion  to  inculcate,  that  the  mind  pssseth  ea^j  a^ 
sweetly  akmg  a  train  of  connected  objects." — /ft.,  ii,  197.  "  Observe  tba  periods  when  the  most 
Illustrious  persona  floorished." —  Worr^ier'i  SisL,  p.  iv.  "  For  every  horse  is  not  called  Bucepha- 
lus, nor  every  dog  ^^irk." — Bvchancnis  Oram.,  p.  16.  "One  can  scarce  avoid  Enuling  at  the 
blindness  of  a  certain  critic." — Kama.,  EL  of  OriL,  ii,  25t.  "Provided  always,  tltat  wo  lun  not 
into  the  extreme  (^pruning  so  very  dose,  so  as  to  give  a  bardueflsanddiyneM  to  Etjle."— t/om^ 
m>tC$  BheL,  p.  92;  Msii'Sf  111.  "Agreement  is  when  one  word  is  like  another  in  Dtimber,  caee^ 
gender  or  person."— /Vrwff  Oram.,  p.  43.  **  Government  is  when  one  word  caoeea  another  to  be 
ia  aoiae  particular  number,  person  or  case." — Ibid.    "  It  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  ehn- 

ge  form  of  the  m^eCAve,  and  to  imply  not  either  comparison  or  decree." — Murrai/'s  Gram^  2d 
1,  p.  47. 

BXERCI3B  "Vm— CONJtJNCriONa 
"Ibo  Indiana  had  neither  cow^  botsca,  oxen,  or  sheep." — Olae^a  Introd,  to  Geog.,  p.  46. 
"Who  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but,  to  mako  a  show  of  their  supposed  talents." — Blair's 
Rhet.,  p.  344.  "  No  other  but  these,  could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  their  nide  uncivilized 
state." — ib.,  p.  379.  "That  he  shall  stick  at  nothing,  on- nothing  stii^  with  him." — iVpd,  "To 
enliven  it  into  a  pasnon,  do  more  is  required  but  the  real  or  ideal  presence  of  the  otiject.'  — £aine^ 
EL  of  Crii.,  i,  110.  "I  see  no  more  to  be  made  d  it  but  to  reet  upon  the  final  cause  firet  men- 
tvonid."~ib.,  1,  175.  "No  quality  nor  circumstance  oontributea  more  to  grandeur  than  force." — 
Ib.,i,  215.  "It  being  a  quotation,  not  from  a  poet  nor  orator,  bat  from  a  grave  author,  writing  an 
institute  of  law." — ift.,  i,  233.  "And  our  sympatliy  cannot  be  otherwise  gratified  but  by  giving 
all  the  succour  in  our  power." — lb.,  i,  303.  "And  to  no  veise,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  greats 
Tariety  of  time  necessary. " — A,  li,  79.  "English  Heroic  verse  admits  no  more  but  four  capital 
pauses." — lb.,  ii,  106.  "The  fonper  serves  for  no  other  purpose  bat  to  make  hormony." — lb., 
231.  "But  the  plan  was  not  perhaps  as  new  as  some  might  think  it" — Literary  Conv.,  p.  86. 
"Hie  imiffcsnm  received  would  probably  be  neither  oonftrmed  or  corrected." — A,  p.  183. 
"Ri^t  is  nothing  else  but  what  reason  acknowlec^es." — Barbtmaqta,  on  Late,  p.  32.  "Though 
it  should  beof  no  other  use  but  this." — Bp.  Wilxiks:  Tboke's  D.  P.,  ii,  27.  "One  hope  noeooner 
dies  in  us  but  another  risee  up." — Sped.,  No.  636.  "  This  nUe  implies  nothing  else  but  the  agree- 
ment of-oo  adjective  with  a  substantive." — Adam's  Lalin  Gram.,  p.  156 ;  Gould's,  129.  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  bat  the  plan  of  exercise  pointed  out  at  page  132,  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted." 
—JSair't  Gram.,  p.  viii  "  The  exertions  of  tiiis  gentleman  hare  done  mcoQ  than  any  other  writer 
on  tiie  subject." — Dr.  ABEBOSOiaa:  Bee.  in  Murray's  Grom.,  Vol.  ii,  p  806.  "Ko  accidental 
nor  onaccoantEdde  event  ought  to  be  admitted." — Kama,  El.  of  Orii.,  u,  2T3.  "  Wherera  tbm 
was  much  Are  and  vivadty  in  the  genius  of  nations." — Jamieson'a  Rhet.,  p.  6.  "I  aim  at  nothing 
obe  but  your  safety." —  Wdiker'a  Particles,  p.  90.  "  There  are  pains  inflicted  upon  man  for  other 
porpoees  except  ■wBXmag.'^~~Waylan^s  Moral  Set.,  p.  122.  "Of  whom  we  have  no  more  but  a 
single  letter  remuning." — Oampb^s  Pref.  to  Matlkno.  "  The  publisher  meant  no  more  but  that 
"W.  Amea  was  the  author." — Sewers  History,  Preface,  p.  xii.  "Be  neethcr  bashfbl,  nor  discuver 
uncommon  solicitude." — Webster's  Essays,  p.  403.  "They  put  Uinoa  to  death,  by  detaining  him 
so  kmg  in  a  bath,  till  he  &inted."~-Zien^>rim'<  J)ieL  "  For  who  could  be  so  hard-hearted  to  be 
severer— OnDfey.  "He  must  ndthw  be  a  pao^yrist  nw  a  satirist"— .B&w^*  ^et.,  p.  363. 
"So  man  unlnaased  by  philoso[diical  oinnima,  thinks  tiiat  life,  air,  or  motion,  are  predsely  the 
same  things." — Dr.  Murray's  ExsL  of  Lang.,  i,  426.  "Which  I  had  no  sooner  drank,  but  I  found 
S  pimple  riffing  in  my  forehead." — AddisoiT:  Saaibom^s  Oram.,  p.  162.  "This  I  view  \eTy  im- 
pcwtanti  and  ought  to  be  well  understood." — Osborn!s  Key,  p.  6.  "So  tiiat  ceithii  imphases, 
XaaeB,  or  cadencm  should  be  the  same." — Sheridan's  Elocution,  p.  6. 

"  Tuu  said  no  more  but  that  yoarselves  must  be 
The  judges  of  the  scri^ure  sense,  not  we." — Dryder..  p.  CC. 

EXERCISE  IX.— PRErOSITIONR 
"  To  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  irf  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  con- 
strued to  be  Ml  unpromising  symptom  of  youth." — Blair's  BheL,  p.  14  "  Well  met,  George,  for 
I  was  lo(^g  of  you." — Walker^s  Particles,  p.  441.  "There  is  another  fiu:t  worthy  attenti<»t"— 
ChwHwv'f  Emancip.,  p.  49.  "  They  did  not  gather  <£  a  Lord'aniay,  m  ooatly  temples." — The 
Died,  l?o.  ii,  p.  209.  "But  certain  ideas  have,  by  oonventkm  between  those  who  speak  the  same 
language,  been  agreed  to  bo  represented  by  certain  articulate  sounds." — Adams's  PheL,  ii,  271. 
"  A  careflil  study  of  the  lai^;aage  is  previously  requisite,  in  all  who  «m  at  writing  it  properly." — 
.filon^f  BheLf  p.  91.  "  He  received  his  reward  in  a  small  place,  which  he  eofoyed  to  his  death." 
—IhteHoaeJ)imeiad,B.^i.iSS.   "  Gaddi,  the  pupU  of  Cimabu^  waa  not  uiwoitby  hla  Una- 
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t&r." — LUerary  Bislory,  p.  26S.  "  It  to  a  new,  and  picturesque,  and  glowii^  inwge,  altogether 
worthy  the  talents  of  the  great  poet  who  oon(»ived  it" — Kirkham'a  Elocution,  p.  100,  "  If  tiie 
right  does  eriat,  it  is  paraiooant  tuB  title."— Angdl,  on  Tide  Waten,  p.  237.  "  The  most  apfKO- 
priate  adjective  should  be  placed  nearest  ttia  noon."— iSM&ont'f  Onm^  p.  194.  "Isnot  Ur. 
Uamfa  octavo  grammar  mora  worthy  the  dignified  title  of  a  '  Philosophical  GTBmniarT***'—Jnrft- 
Adtn's  Oram.,  p.  39.  "  IT  ft  shall  be  found  unworthy  the  approbitfion  and  patronage  of  the 
litenrj  pabUe."— JVri^'*  Oram.,  p.  5.  "  When  tho  rektiTe  is  preceded  by  two  words  refming 
to  the  same  thing,  its  jHoper  antecedwit  is  the  one  next  it" — Bailions'a  E.  Oram.,  p.  101.  "Tiio 
m^pstratea  ocnnmanded  them  to  depart  tiie  city." — SewtTt  Hiai.,  p.  97.  "Uankind  act  ofteuer 
flt>m  caprice  tbaa  reason." — Murrcey'a  Oram.,  i,  272.  "  It  can  never  view,  cleariy  and  distinctly, 
above  one  object  at  a  tim&" — Jomte«m'«  I^eL,  p.  65.  "  The  theory  of  speech,  or  ^stematic 
grammar,  was  never  regularly  treated  as  a  science  till  under  the  Macedonian  kings." — Kniglti,  on 
Greek  A^h.,  p.  106.  "  I  have  been  M  London  a  year,  and  I  saw  the  king  last  amnmer."— 
Murray's  J^,  Svo^  p.  198.  "TbSa  to  a  crucifying  of  Christ,  and  a  rebelling  oT  Christ "—TToI- 
det^ield.  "  There  to  another  advantage  worthy  oar  obeervatauL" — Bolm^)nAe,  on  Hist,  p.  26. 
"  dertwn  conjunctionB  also  require  the  sufajimcCive  mood  after  them,  independently  on  the  sense." 
— OranPa  LaL  Gram.,  p.  77.  "  IT  the  critical  reader  will  think  i»oper  to  admit  of  it  at  alL" — 
Priestley'a  Gram.,p.  191.  "It  to  the  bunnees  ol  aa  epic  poet  to  copy  after  natura" — Blair's 
RheL,  p.  427.  "  Good  as  tho  cause  it  to  (Hte  from  wbidi  uumben  bare  deserted." — Murray* 
Ay,  6t(^  P^  322.  *'Ia  req>eQt  of  the  imagei  ttwiU  reoelTe  flnm  matter."— ^S^mxA^ 
"  Instead  foUowiog  on  to  vUtlier  morality  would  conduct  H."— i>ymo»j's  Euaiga,  p.  85.  "  A. 
variety  of  tmestiona  apoa  mibjocta  on  whidi  their  feelings,  uid  wishes,  and  interests,  are  in- 
volved."— p.  14T.  "  In  the  Grt^  lAtin,  Saxon,  and  German  tongues,  some  of  these  ato- 
otioat  ore  termed  cases,  and  aro  oxprmscd  by  additions  to  the  Noun  msteadof  by  aeparate  words 
imd  phrases." — Booth's  Inirod.,  p.  3;i.  "  Every  teacher  to  boimd  during  three  times  each  week, 
to  deliver  a  publk:  lecture,  grads."— Zl(>uiitf'«  Student-L^  «n  Germany,  p.  35.  "  But  the  profes- 
sors of  every  political  as  veil  ai  religious  creed  move  amoagst  eadi  other  in  manifold  dKua."— 
A-  p.  113. 

BXERCisE  X— pRoiascnous. 

"  The  inseparable  Prepositions  maldng  no  Sense  alone,  they  are  used  only  in  Compodticm.*' — 
iJueAanon'*  Oram.,  p.  66.  "The  English  Scholar  Icuns  little  from  the  two  last  Bolea." — lb., 
Pr^.,  p.  xL  "To  prevent  the  body  being  stolen  by  the  diadples." — Waison's  Apology,  p.  123. 
"  Tto  prevent  the  Jews  rejoicit^  at  Ids  death." —  WooiSa  Diet.,  p.  681.  "  After  he  bad  wrote  the 
c3iTOoictes  <^  the  priesthcK>d  of  John  Hyrcanus." — WhisUm'e  Josephus,  v,  195.  "Such  words  are 
sometimes  parsed  as  a  direct  address,  tliau  which,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth." — 
Goodertow's  Gram.,  p.  89.  "Tho  signs  of  tho  tenses  in  these  modes  are  asfollows." — C.  Adams's 
Gmm^  p.  33.  "  The  signs  of  the  tenses  in  the  Potential  mode  are  as  foUowa." — Ibid.  "And, 
if  more  promiscuous  examples  be  found  neowaty,  thay  may  be  taken  from  ICr.  ICniray's  En^ish 
Exerctoea."— JfesUff  Rminff,  p.  xvi  One  toa  numeral  ac^ectiva,  the  same  as  fan." — Ib.^  9S. 
"Nothing  so  much  distinguishes  a  little  mind  as  to  stop  at  words." — Uoktague:  LeUer-Wrilery 
p.  129.  "But  I  say,  again,  What  signiflca  words?" — Id.,  ib.  "Obedience  to  parents  ia  a  divine 
command,  given  in  both  the  Old  and  the  Now  Tcstamonta." — Keib^s  Parsing,  p.  207.  "  A  Com- 
pound Subject  is  a  umon  of  several  Subjects  to  all  which  belong  tho  same  Attribute." — Fbadtck's 
He  Sacy,  on  Oeaeral  Oram.,  p.  22.  "Tliero  ore  other  languages  in  which  the  Cotyunctive  does 
not  prevent  oar  exproesiug  the  subject  of  tlie  Conjunctive  Proposition  by  a  Ptooouil"— A,  p.  68. 
"This  distinction  must  oecoaBarily  be  expressed  by  language,  but  there  aro  several  difibreat 
modes  of  doing  it" — lb.,  p.  61.  "Thto  action  may  bo  considered  with  reference  to  tho  perscm 
ortbing  upon  whom  the  action  falls." — lb.,  p.  97.  "  There  to  nothing  in  the  nature  of  thijiga  to 
prevent  our  coining  suitable  words." — Barnard's  Oram.,  p.  11.  "  What  kind  of  a  book  to  this?" 
— lb.,  p.  43,  "  Whence  all  but  him  had  fled." — lb.,  p.  58.  "  Person  to  a  dtotinction  between  indi- 
viduals, as  speoldng,  spolcon  to^  or  spoken  ofl" — lb.,  p.  111.  "  He  repented  his  having  ne^ected 
his  studies  at  oollega" — Smmon^e  Oram.,  p.  19.  "  What  tho  taldi^  so  mudi  medicine^ 
when  you  are  so  careless  about  taking  oold  7" — lb.,  p.  29.  "  Active  transitive  verbs  are  those  where 
the  action  passes  th>m  the  ^ent  to  the  object" — lb.,  p.  33.  "Active  intransitive  vorba,  uethoso 
where  the  action  to  wholly  confined  to  the  agent  or  actor." — Ibid.  "Pssrive  verbs  express  the 
receiving,  or  suffering,  the  actioa"— p.  34.  "The  pluperBjct  tense  expresses  an  actitm  or 
event  that  passed  prior  or  before  some  other  period  of  time  specified  in  the  sentence." — lb.,  p.  12. 
"  There  to  no  doubt  of  hto  b^ng  a  great  statesman." — lb.,  p.  64.  "  Herschell  to  the  &rtherest 
from  tJie  sun  of  any  of  the  planets." — fSiUer's  Gram.,  p.  66.  "  There  has  not  been  introduced 
into  the  fcH^going  pages  any  reasons  for  the  cdasnflcations  therein  adopted." — lb.,  p.  80.  "  Theie 
most  be  a  comma  before  tits  verti^  as  well  as  between  each  nominative  oase." — lb.,  p.  98.  " 
witii^nncr  Rud  latter,  are  abo  adjectives."— Awe'«<MiT7k,  p.  17.  "Ton  was."— i&,  p.  32.  "If 
you  was."- J&L,  p.  39.  "Two  words  which  end  in  iy  eucoeeding  each  other  an  indeed  a  litUe 
oflfensiv©  to  the  ear." — lb.,  p.  85 ;  Leanie'e  Oram.,  p.  102. 

** Is  aidless  life  and  hi^ianesB  daqns'dT 
Or  both  wisli'd  here,  where  neithv  oaabefomid?"— Tdmir,  p.  131. 

EXERCISE  XI.— pRosnscaous. 

"  Because  any  cme  tif  Ihem  to  placed  before  a  noun  or  pronoun,  as  you  observe  I  have  done  in 
eveiy  sentenoe,"- Amd**  ffram.,  p.  71.   "JSght  aoampcmg  ia  a  tranntlve  v«rb^  beoanse  it  ex- 
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pressea  an  action  which  eObctg  the  object  me  " — GiSberVB  Gram^  p.  94.  "  Tnknd  b  an  intransi- 
tive rerb  because  it  expresses  an  actioD  which  does  not  effect  ttaj  ofctject" — p.  93.  "CharlM 
uid  Eliza  were  jealous  of  one  another." — J.  M.  /Vrfnom'a  Oram.,  p,  44.  "Thus  one  anoOier  in- 
clude both  nouns." — Ibid.  "'Whan  the  antecedent  is  a  cbfld,  that  is  elegantly  used  in  preference 
to  who,  whom,  or  wAttA." — Sanbontt  Gram^  p.  94.  "  He  can  do  no  more  in  words,  but  make 
oat  tbe  ezpreaaion  of  his  inSV'—Bp.  WUMiu.  "The  fiwm  of  tiie  first  person  plural  of  the  impet^ 
afiTe,  love  we,  la  grown  obsolete."— IxNcA'c  Oram^  p.  38.  "  Exdoding  those  verbs  which  are 
become  obsolete."— iV»Maey'«  Oram.,  p.  47.  "  He  who  dgha  for  pleasure,  tlie  voice  of  wisdom 
can  never  reach,  nor  the  power  of  virtue  touch." — Wnghta  Aihent,  p.  64.  "The  other  brancb 
of  wit  in  the  thought,istbatonly  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Addison." — Kamea,  El  of  Orit.,  i,  312. 
"When  any  measure  (rf"  Uie  Chwicellor  was  found  fiiult  with." — Professor^  2teasonB,  p.  14. 
"  Wh^her  was  formerly  made  use  of  to  signify  intem^tion." — Mwray's  Gram.,  p.  54.  "  Under 
the  article  of  Proncmits  the  foUowmg  words  must  be  taken  notice  oC" — PneaOey's  Gram.,  p.  95. 
"In  »  wtBxl,  we  are  afRxrded  much  pleasure^  to  be  enabled  to  bestow  our  most  unqualified  appro- 
bation OD  this  exceUent  wotL" — l^-^^j  Oram.,  Rec,  -p.  4.  "For  Becreation  is  not  being 
as  every  one  may  obserre.*' — Locke,  on  Ed.,  p.  366.  "In  the  easier  Tal^ng  and  expressing  that 
sum." — DiSiioorOCa  ArUh.,  p.  3.  "  Addition  is  putting  together  of  two  or  more  numbers," — Alao- 
ander'a  ArxQu,  p.  8.  "  The  reigns  of  some  of  our  British  Queens  may  fairly  be  urged  in  proof  of 
woman  being  capable  of  dischu^ing  the  most  arduous  and  complicated  duties  of  government" — 
We^a  Leitera  to  F.  Z.,  p.  43.  "  What  ia  the  import  of  that  command  to  love  such  an  one  as 
ouiBelves?" — Wa^latuta  Moral  Science,  p.  206.  "  It  should  seem  then  the  grand  question  was, 
What  ia  good?"— ZTarru's  ffermea,  p.  29T.  "  The  rectifying  bad  habits  depends  upon  our  con- 
sdousneflB  at  tbtm.^—Sheridm^a  ElocuHon,  p.  32.  "To  prevent  onr  being  misled  by  a  mere 
name." — Catrqib^a  Rhet.,  p.  166.  "I  was  reftised  an  opportunity  of  replying  in  the  latter  re- 
view."— fbu/le'a  3hie  SngUah  Gram.,  p.  10.  "  But  how  rare  ia  auch  generosity  and  ezcellenco  as 
Howard  displayed!" — M^OaUoch'a  Gram.,  p.  39,  "Thb  noun  ia  in  &e  Nominative  case  wlien  it 
is  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  which  acts  or  is  spoken  of." — lb.,  p.  64.  "  The  noon  is  in  the 
Ofajjective  case  when  it  is  the  niune  of  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  object  or  end  of  an  ac^on 
or  movemeDt" — Ib^  p.  S4.  "To  prevent  thmr  being  erased  ftum  your  memory." — Ma^»  Grant., 
p.  11.  **  Ptemaam,  is  when  a  superflnoua  wtvd  ia  introduced  abruptiy." — lb.,  p.  69. 
"Uan  &^  hia  wetness,  and  to  ninnbem  run, 
Himself  to  strei^ben,  or  himsdC  to  shun.**- CVa&fi«,  Bortmgh,  p.  137. 

EXERCISE  XIL— TWO  EREOBS. 
"Ind^ndent  on  the  coqfunction,  the  sense  requires  the  subjunctivo  mood." — Grant'a  LaHn 
Gram.,  p.  17.  *' A  Torb  in  past  time  without  a  sign  is  Imperfect  tense." — C.  Adams'a  Gram., 
p.  33.  "New  modeling  your  household  and  personal  omamenta  is,  I  grant,  an  indispensablo 
dn^.** — WeaCa  LOiera  to  F.  A,  p.  68.  "Fcv  grown  ladies  and  gentlemen  learaii^  to  dance, 
sii^,  draw,  or  even  walk,  Is  now  too  frequent  to  excite  ridicule." — A.,  p.  123.  "  It  is  recorded 
that  a  physician  let  his  horse  blood  on  one  of  the  evil  days,  and  it  soon  lay  dead."— CbrutaUe^x 
Miaedlany,  xxi,  99.  "As  to  the  apostrophe,  it  was  seldom  used  to  distinguish  the  genitive  case 
till  about  the  b^inning  of  the  present  ocntury,  and  then  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  mis* 
take."— i>r.  Aaha  Oram.,  p.  23,  "  One  of  the  relatives  only  varied  to  express  the  three  cases." 
— LowiKa  Oram.,  p.  24  "  What  t  does  every  body  tako  their  nuHning  draught  of  this  liquor  V 
— OoBier'M  OAes.  "  Here,  all  ttungs  cornea  rotmd,  and  bring  fiie  same  appearances  a  long  with 
them."— CoBfer'j  Antminua,  p.  103.  "ICort  oranmonly  both  the  relative  and  Terb  are  elegantly 
left  oat  in  the  second  member." — Bv^ianan'a  Oram.,  p.  Is.  "  A  fhir  receipt  of  water,  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  foot  square," — Bacon'a  Eaaaya,  p.  127,  "  The  old  know  more  indirect  waysof  out- 
witing  others,  than  the  young," — BttrgKa  Digniiy,  i,  60.  "  The  pronoun  singular  of  tho  third 
penon  hath  three  genders." — Lowth'a  Oram,,  p.  21.  "Tho  preposition  to  is  i^do  use  of  before 
noons  <tf  place,  when  they  follow  verbs  and  partidples  of  motion." — Mvrraiy^a  Oram.,  p.  203. 
"It  is  culed,  uudcTBtandlog  Innnwi  natore,  knoiring  the  weak  sides  of  men,  ftc." — WaytancPa 
Moral  SdenM,  pt  284.  "  Xeither  of  which  are  taken  notice  of  1^  this  Grammar." — JOmaon'a 
Oram.  Com.,  p.  279.  "  But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  such  degree  of  admiration  as 
that  of  language." — Blair'a  BheL,  p.  64.  "The  Indians,  the  Persians,  end  Arabians,  were  all 
famous  for  their  tales." — Jb.,  p.  374.  "  Such  a  leading  word  is  tho  preposition  and  the  con- 
junction."— F^'b  Comp.  Oram,  p.  21.  "Thi^  of  all  others,  is  the  most  encouraging  circum- 
stance in  these  times." — ShendarCa  BSoeuHoti,  p.  37,  "  The  puttii^  any  constnunt  on  tho  organs 
of  speech,  or  urging  tiiem  to  a  mcHre  rapid  action  than  they  can  easily  perform  in  their  tender  state^ 
must  be  {ooductive  of  Indistinctness  in  utterance," — B>.,  36.  "Good  articulation  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  delivery,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soimding  the  mmi^e  notes  in  music,  is  flie 
foundation  of  good  ringing." — Ih.,  p.  33.  "  The  offhiing  {vuse  and  thanks  to  God,  imfdies  our 
having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  of  his  excellendes  and  of  his  benefits." — Atterbury  :  Blair'a 
Rh^,  p.  296.  "  The  pause  should  not  be  made  till  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable."— £fair, 
333.  "  SSienstone's  pastoral  ballad,  in  four  parta,  may  justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  elegant 
poems  of  this  kind,  which  we  have  in  English." — lb.,  p.  394.  "  What  need  Christ  to  have  died, 
if  heaven  could  have  contained  imperfect  souls  T" — Baaier.  "  Every  person  is  not  a  man  of  g«uu^ 
nor  la  necesBBiy  Oat  be  sboold."— JSsbMs'a  JToroI  Si^mioa,  i,  69l  "  Tbqr  were  alaimed  from  a 
qoaiter  where  tb^  least  selected."— OoItbmAA's  Qneoa,  %  6. 

"IftiuMtDummomnirH  I  will  rand  an  oak, 
And  peer  tiiee  in  Ilia  kiiotl!yintniUa."—8HAE.:  "WM^a  Feri^  p.  94. 
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EXERCISE  Xm.— TWO  ERBOBS. 
"  la  cooseqaence  of  tliia,  much  time  and  lAbor  are  unprofltably  expendedf  and  a  oooAnioD  of  Wmw 
Introduced  into  tlio  mind,  wliich,  hy  never  so  viae  a  method  of  subaequent  inatruotion,  it  is  very 
difttcuU  03inpli;tely  to  remova" — QremmUe^s  Oram^  p.  3.  "  So  that  ttiepestoring  a  natural  mumer 
of  delivery,  would  be  brioging  about  aa  entiro  rerolation,  in  its  moat  eeeeatial  parUi" — Sheridaa'M 
Elocution,  !>.  170.  "'7hoa  wlio  loves  us,  vill  protect  us  still:'  here  «eAo  agnes  with  Aom,  and  ia 
nomioatlvc  tt  tho  verb  lores."— Ji«x  Murraifs  Gram.,  -p.  6T.  "The  Active  voice  signifies 
action;  tlio  Pimivc,  BufToring,  or  bcinig  tiie  object  of  an  action." — Adam^t  Latin  Oram^  p.  80; 
CfoHbPs,  77.  "  Tlicy  auddcD  act  upon  him,  feariog  no  aut^i  thing." — Watker'a  Partidea,  p.  2S2. 
"  Jitai  may  ho  used  aa  a  pronoun,  an  a4jective^  and  a  conjunction,  depending  on  the  office  which 
It  perforraa  in  the  Bentonco."— itiriftam'*  Onm^  p.  110.  "  Thia  ia  the  diatingaiahing  propert)- 
ctf*  the  church  of  Christ  from  all  other  antichristian  assemblies  or  churohea." — Baeda^t  Works,  i, 
633.  "  My  lords,  the  course  which  the  legislature  formerly  to(^  witii  reaped  to  the  idave-trade, 
appears  to  me  to  be  well  deaervingthe  attentloa  both  of  ^  govoruocot  and  your  lordabipa." — 
Bbocqhax:  .ialbbtwry -A?Mrisr,  ToL  ii,  p.  218.  "We  apeak  that  we  do  know,  aod  tertify  that 
WB  have  seen."— /t>hfl,  iii,  11.  "Tbta  ia  a  ocRiBeqiienoe  I  deny,  and  lemaiiia  fiir  him  to  prore."— 
Sardai^^a  Warkt,  iii,  329.  "  To  back  this,  Ho  Imngs  In  the  Authority  of  Acooniaa,  and  Consen- 
Bioa  Romanua,  to  the  latter  of  wfaidi  he  ooofeases  hiiuBelf  beholding  for  this  Doctrine." — Joknaat^i 
Oram.  f^Tm.,  pi  343.  "The  compound  tenses  of  the  aeoond  order,  or  those  iawbidi  tJie  partioif^ 
present  is  modo  use  oC" — PtiesOey'a  Oranh,  p.  21.  "  To  lay  the  aooent  always  on  tho  same  sylla- 
ble, and  the  same  letter  of  the  syllable,  whic^  thcj  do  in  common  disooursoi." — Sheridam't  J3oe»- 
Hon,  p.  IS.  *'  mMMigfa  tiie  ccmverting  the  w  into  a  « ia  not  so  oommon  as  the  '*""g'"g  tiie  v  into 
aw." — Ib^t  p.  46.  "Kor  la  this  ail;  for  by  means  of  aooent,  tho  times  of  pauses  alao  are  Tendwed 
quicker,  and  their  proportions  more  easily  to  be  adjusted  ni^  observed." — A.,  p.  72.  "By  mouth- 
ing, is  meant,  dwoUing  upon  q^Uables  that  have  no  aooent:  or  prol<HigiDg  the  aoonds  of  tho 
accented  sylloblea,  beyond  their  due  proportion  of  time." — lb.,  p.  78.  "Taunt  him  with  the 
liceuse  of  ink ;  if  thou  thou'st  htm  thrice^  it  ^all  not  be  amiss. " — Soak.  :  ./oA.  Did.,  v>.  Tfum. 
"  The  eye  that  mockcth  at  his  lather,  and  deapiaeth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  the  vali^ 
shall  pick  it  out,  and  tho  young  ei^jles  shall  eat  it" — JVw.,  xxi,  17.  "Copyiofc,  or  merely 
imitating  others,  is  tho  death  of  arts  and  aciencea." — ^artheim,  on  Ed.^  p.  170.  "  He  is  arrived 
at  that  degree  oC  perfection,  aa  to  aorpriso  all  hia  acquaintanoe." — fhseffs  Oram^  p.  29ft. 
*'2r«tlier  tlio  lung  nor  QuecR  are  gone." — BuAaaan^a  K  Syntax,  p.  155.  *' Jfimyispronoonced 
aa  if  it  wore  wroto  monny." — Dr.  Johuon'a  Oram.  vnA  Did.,  p.  2. 

"  And  as  the  moaio  on  the  waters  float, 
ScHno  bolder  shore  ratonis  the  soften'd  nota" — Cfrabbe,  Borough,  p.  118. 

BXEBCI8B  XrV.— THREE  ERRORS. 

"  It  appears  that  the  Temjde  was  then  a  building,  because  these  llles  must  be  supposed  to  be 
for  the  covering  it" — JoJmaon^a  Oram,  Com.,  p.  281.  "  It  was  oommon  for  sheritb  to  omit  or 
excuse  the  not  making  retnms  several  of  the  boroughs  within  their  countiea." — JBrmm^f  EstC- 
mate,  VoL  ii,  p.  133.  "  Tho  coqjanctaon  <u  when  it  ia  connected  with  the  proDoun,  auch,  many, 
or  same,  {i  aomotimee  oalled  a  relative  pKi»mL"—-Kirkham.'a  Oram^  Oa  <!bnipeMt.  *'  Ur.  Addi- 
son has  also  much  bannonj  in  his  style;  more  easy  and  smooth,  bnt  leas  varied  tiian  Lord 
^aflicabury." — Btair^a  RhO.,  p.  127 ;  JanUeaon'a,  129.  "  A  number  of  uniform  tines  having  all 
the  same  pause,  are  extremely  &tiguing ;  which  is  renuukable  in  French  versification." — Kamet, 
EL  of  Orii,  Vol.  ii,  p.  104.  "  Adjectives  qualily  or  distinguish  one  noun  &om  aoother." — Fowie's 
liw  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  13.  "Thewordson^  offior,  and  none,  are  used  in  both  numbers." — Ktrkham'a 
Oram.,  p.  107.  "A  compound  word  is  made  ap  tn-o  or  more  words,  usually  joined  by  an 
hyphen,  as  summer-house,  ^rit-kss,  school-master." — Btair'a  Oram^,  p.  7.  "  There  is  an  incon- 
venience in  introdocing  new  words  by  composition  which  neariy  resembles  others  in  use  before ; 
as,  e^eserve,  whidi  is  too  mndi  like  deserve." — PrieaUey'a  Gram.,  p.  146.  "  For  even  in  that  case, 
the  trangresnng  the  limits  in  the  least,  will  scarce  be  pardoned." — Sheridan'a  LtcL,  p.  119. 
"  What  other  are  the  fore^ing  instances  but  describing  the  passion  another  feeis." — Kam^  El 
of  OriL,  i,  388.  "  '  Two  and  three  are  five.'  If  each  subatanUve  is  to  be  taken  separately  as  a 
subject,  then  '  two  ia  five,'  and  '  three  ia  five.' " — Qoodaum't  Gram.,  p.  87.  "  The  article  a  joined 
to  uie  rimite  pronom  oOur  mokes  H  tho  compoimd  another." — PriesOey'a  Oram.,  p.  96.  "  The 
word  another  is  composed  of  the  indefinite  artitia  pr^aad  to  the  word  olAer." — ib^ray'a  Gram^ 
p.  67;  aiaL  "  In  relating  things  that  were  formoriy  exjRessed  by  another  person,  we  often  mart 
with  modes  of  ei^tressfam  similar  to  the  IMIowing."— p.  191.  "Drqp^ng  one  1  prevents  flw 
recarrence  of  throe  very  near  each  other." —  Churchilta  Gram.,  p.  202.  "  Sometimes  two  or  mare 
genitive  cases  eucceod  each  other ;  as,  '  Jolin'a  wife's  father.' " — Daltoti's  Oram.,  p.  14.  "  Stmie- 
times,  thot^h  rarely,  two  noons  in  tho  poaaeaaive  case  immediately  succeed  eadi  other,  in  the  fol- 
lowing fonn :  *  My  fliend's  w!fb^  sister.' "— Jfiirray'f  Oram.,  p.  46. 

EXERCISE  XV.— MAKT  ERRORa 
"Number  is  of  a  two  fold  nature — Singular  and  Floral:  and  comprehends,  accordingly  to  its 
uplioation,  the  distinction  between  tbeoL" — Wr^Ma  Oram.,  p.  37.    "The  former,  Figures  of 
word^  are  commonly  called  Tropea,  and  consMs  in  a  w«d^s  being  ernployed  to  signify  scmiettiiDK 
wiUch  la  dlfi^ent  bwa  Its  original  and laimiflTe  meanbg," — ifyrn^'$  Oram.,  Bvo,  p.  337.  "Ilie 
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bnaer,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called  bopes,  and  amaitt  in  a  word's  beln^  employed  to 
BgmQr  HMDething  thai  is  different  fh>m  its  original  and  piimitive  meaning." — Blair'a  Shet.,  p.  132. 
■-A  panlcalar  oamber  c^coimected  ayllables  are  called  feet,  or  measured  paces." — Blair's  Gram., 
p.  113.  ''Many  poems,  and  espedalty  songs,  are 'written  in  the  dactyl  or  ouaptestic  measure, 
KiDO OKiaiating eleven  or  twelve  eyllablos,  and  some  of  leas." — Ib^  p.  121.  "A  Diphthong 
malRS  ilwi^  s  long  pliable,  unless  one  of  the  vowels  be  droped." — British  Gram.,  p.  34. 
"  .\n  Adverb  is  generally  employed  as  an  attribntiTe,  to  denote  some  peculiarity  or  manner  of  ac- 
tion, witi)  re^>ect  to  the  time,  place,  or  order,  of  the  noun  or  circumstaDce  to  which  it  is  con- 
ncctcd"— TTr^M'j  Di^n^ians,  PhUoa.  Oram.,  pp.  35  and  114.  "  A  Verb  expresses  the  action, 
the  sufTerii^;  or  enduring,  or  the  existence  or  condition  of  a  noun." — R.,  pp.  3S  and  64.  "  These 
tliree  adjectives  should  bo  written  oor's,  your's,  their's." — f\)v}le^B  True  Eng.  Oram.,  p.  22. 

Xever  was  man  so  teized,  or  suflered  half  the  uneasineas  as  I  have  done  this  evening." — 
TaSSkr,  No.  160;  iVicsfley'*  Oram.,  p.  200;  Murroy'a,  i,  233.  "There  may  be  reckoned  in 
English  fixir  difite«nt  cases,  or  relations  of  a  substantiTe,  called  the  subjective,  the  possraaive,  the 
ohjectinv  and  the  abscAltQ  cssk"— &badsnov'«  Qnsm^  p.  31.  "To  ardd  the  too  often  repeat- 
ii^  tbe  Names  (Mother  Persons  or  Things  of  whidi  we  discourse,  the  words  he,  the,  ii,u)ho,  wJuU, 
were  invented." — BrighUaiid'e  €/ram.f  p.  86.  "Karnes  which  denote  a  number  of  the  same 
dings;  are  called  noons  of  multitude." — Ji^ant  SeJtoot  Oram.,  p.  21.  "  Bot  lest  be  should  think, 
this  were  too  slightly  a  posaog  over  his  matter,  I  will  propose  to  bim  to  be  considered  these 
Lhings  IWlowing." — Barday's  Works,  VoL  iii,  p.  472.  "In  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the 
}Iel»ew  proper  names,  we  find  neaiiy  the  same  rules  prevail  as  in  those  of  Greek  and  Latin." — 
Rotter's  JCqTt  P*  323.  "The  distritntiTe  pronominal  aqjectlTes  tach,  every,  either,  agree  with  the 
mm,  pnmowfu,  and  verbs  of  the  Angular  number  only." — Lowth'a  Oram.,  p.  89.  "Having 
tmttd  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  and  their  varioas  modiflcatiwa,  wAticft  is  the  ftrst  part  of 
itjmAogy,  Aia  ttowpropertoezidBlii  thomeflkodfby  whidi  oMipord  ft  derived  ftwn  another."— - 
L  Mitrrajft  OrauL,  p.  130. 

EXERCISE  Xn.— MANY  ERROES. 
"A  Xonn  with  its  Adjectives  (or  any  governing  Word  with  its  Attendants)  is  one  compoowl 
^ofi,  whence  the  Noun  and  Adjective  so  joined,  do  often  admit  another  Adjective,  and  some- 
tiaics  a  third,  and  so  on;  as,  a  2fan,  on  old  llan,  a  very  good  old  Ifao,  a  very  learned,  JndidoBS, 
saber  liimJ"—Britieh  Oram.,  p.  19S ;  Buchanan'a,  79.  "A  substantive  wUh  its  W^Jective  it 
Tc-duincd  as  ono  compounded  word;  whence  they  often  take  aiiother  adjective,  and  sometimes  a 
third,  and  so  on :  as,  '  An  old  roan ;  a  good  old  man ;  a  very  learned,  judicious,  good  old  man.'  " — 
L.  Hurray's  Gram.,  p.  169 ;  Ingeraoffa,  195 ;  and  <ihera.  "  But  though  this  elliptical  stylo  be  in- 
lell^Ie,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and  opistolaiy  toritiftg,  yet  in  all  writinga  of  a  serious 
m  dignified  land,  ie  ungracefiiL" — ^atr'a  Ehet,  p.  112.  "  There  is  no  talent  ao  vaeful  towards 
riang  in  the  world,  or  toAicA  puts  more  out  of  the  readi  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  gene- 
rally possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  language,  called  discretioD."— 
SwrpT:  Blair'a  BheL,  p.  113,  "Which  to  nllow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  oi^-n,  that  'tis  the 
greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  tho  utmost  manner  maimed  or  distorted ;  but  that  to  lose  the  use 
e%  of  one  limb,  or  to  bo  impaired  in  some  sinftle  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least 
notice." — 3haftE3BUHT:  ib.,  p.  1 15 ;  Murray's  Oram.,  p.  322.  "  If  the  singular  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, ^rhich  are  joined  together  by  a  copulative  coi^unction,  Le  of  several  persons,  in  making  the 
plcrdl  pronoun  agree  witli  them  in  person,  tho  second  porson  takes  ptoceo/ the  third,  and  the  Jirat 
t/both." — Murray^a  Gram.,  p.  l&l  \  eial,  '"Thepainter  ♦  *  •  cannot  exliibit  various  stages 
of  the  samo  actwn.'  In  tUa  sentence  wo  see  that  the  painter  goverva,  or  agrees  with,  tho  verb 
can,  as  tits  nominative  case." — lb.,  -p.  195.  "  It  expresses  also  fiicts  toAuA  exist  generally,  at  all 
fi'mo!,  ^'encral  truths,  attributes  wAuA  are  pormanont,  habits,  cuetomary  actions,  and  the  like, 
without  the  reference  to  a  specific  time."— ift.,  p.  73 ;  WiMer'a  Pkilos.  Oram.,  p.  71.  "  The  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals  may  therefbro  be  considered,  as  so  many  difl'erciit  nations  speaking  dif^ 
ierent  langnages,  that  Aove  no  commerce  with  each  other ;  each  of  which  consequently  understands 
ttrae  but  Ihei-  own." — Sheridan's  Eb>eutio7^,  p.  142.  "  It  is  also  important  to  understand  and 
apply  the  princi|des  of  grammar  in  our  common  conversation ;  not  ool^  because  it  enables  us  to 
make  our  ungnaga  midavtood  try  educated  person)^  but  bccauso  it  fhmi^es  the  readiest  evidence 
of  oar  having  reo^ved  a  good  educatioD  ouraeim." — FroaCa  J^adicai  Oram.,  p.  16. 

EXERCISE  XVIL— MANY  ERRORa 

"This  faulty  Tumour  in  Stilo  is  liko  an  huge  unpleasant  Rock  in  a  Champion  Countiy,  that's 
di(5cult  to  be  transcended." — Holmes's  Bhd.,  Book  ii,  p.  16,  "  For  there  are  no  Polops's,  nor 
Cadmus's,  nor  Danoos's  dwell  among  us." — lb.,  p.  61.  "Nono  of  these,  except  wti^  is  ever  used 
ts  a  principal  verb,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to  somo  principal,  t  itlicr  expressed  or  understood." — 
hgmoUs  Gram.,  p.  134,  "  Nouns  which  mgnify  citlicr  the  male  or  female  are  common  gender." 
—^ley'i  Oram.,  p.  11.  "  An  A^eetiVb  expresses  the  kind,  number,  or  quality  of  a  noun." — 
Parker  and  fbai'a  Gram.,  Pert  I,  pi  9.  "  There  are  six  tenses;  tiw  Frssent,  the  Imperi'ect,  the 
Perfect,  the  Plupeifect,  tho  Putore,  and  the  Futnre  Perfect  tenses."— JS:,  p.  18.  '*  refers  to 
the  first  person  sii^lar,  cither  gender.  Our  refers  to  the  first  person  plur^  either  gender.  Thy 
refera  to  the  second  person  singular,  either  gender.  Your  refers  to  tlie  second  person  plural, 
either  gender.  Their  refers  to  the  third  person  plural,  either  gender."- PorAer  aad  Fox's  Gram., 
Part  I^  p.  14.   "  Good  uae^  whidi  fbr  brevity's  sake,  shall  hereafter  bidnde  reputable,  national^ 
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Hid  uwcet  use,  is  not  almya  laMym  ia  her  MSoaM."-'--iJdimiMm's  JIM,  p.  M.  "Kbou 
viifaat  draote  bat  one  object  ue  oonsidered  io  the  ipngiii^  mimbo'." — Sdward^a  FInt  Lmom  im 
Oram.jf,  36.  "I^  therefore,  ths  example  ttf  Jesus  BhouU  be  plead  to  withcwiie  aooqrtiag  tn  in- 
vitstua  to  diae  on  the  sabbath,  it  should  be  plead  just  as  it  was." — Batue^aSota:  tmLtAa,  xtr, 
1.  "The  teacher  will  readily  dictate  what  part  mar  be  omitted,  the  fliet  time  gctng  throogh  it." 
'-'Aiiuworih'a  Oram.,  p  1.  "  The  oooteola  of  the  foUowing  pages  have  been  drawn  diiefljr,  widt 
various  DWdiflcations,  mm  the  aaine  source  whioh  has  supptied  most  nodvn  writefs  on  tUs  sub- 
jeot,  viz.  LlilDUBT  llUBUT'S  GBiJOua."— AlWs  Oramj  3.  "13m  tann  pemiapaiamt 
distiogaifiboa  between  the  speaker,  the  panon  or  thing  apwen  to^  and  the  penon  or  thing  qiokea 
oC"—&.,  p.  8.  "In  fiitiiei's  nideo  grow  the  Muden'a  Bhish  and  the  Prince*  Ftettur."— 
J^t,  p.  15.  "A  prepontion  b  a  woid  used  to  connect  words  with  one  anntiw,  and  Aow 
the  relation  between  &em.  Thej  geQerally  stand  before  noons  and  proDonna." — Sh,  p.  60. 
"  Kouns  or  proDOUua  addressed  are  alwv«  either  in  the  aeoond  penon,  aingolar  or  plnnL"— 
BoBodit  Cfrmn.,  p.  l&i.  "  The  plural  hex  not  endiDg  b  a,  is  the  reum  fi>r  adding  the  ^wsbo- 
phio's."— 2*.  Smm't  Onm^  p^  19.  "  Annte  dinoto  nal  ooia;  jMna^  tiieir  Tatoe  In  coa^mtaK 
tton."— Ahk'*  Oram.,  pi  24.  **  We  rtmmmFm,  flrst,  wiOi  Utien,  iibUt  Is  tonned  OrtKoffrafkt; 
seooDdfy,  with  wovdi,  duominated  Slifnuiogy ;  thirdty,  with  mmEsmm^  stfled  i^iiiaie,-  fimrtbli', 
wMi  orattms  aDdfocm^  called  rroaody."—Barretet  Oram.,  p  82.  '*  Care  must  be  taken,  tbit 
Bantenoesor  oonstnntioD  and  obrioaa  Import  be  not  rendered  obsoDiebir  the  too  five  nsa 
of  the  eUiprnV^AMoie'*  Gnmmer,  Slonali/pe  SiUtim,  ^  80. 

EXEBCIBE  XVUL— FBOlOflCUOtJS. 
"  ^opes  and  metatAKm  so  doae^  resemble  eath  otber  that  It  is  not  atwi^  eaty,  nor  is  it  im* 
porta&ttoka&fetodiBtiuguiAthe<m«fromtheoM«r."--i^ir|ggra(^  "Widi 
regard  to  ntaiiaet,  it  may  be  Anther  obserred,  ttiat  obaoority  oAoi  arises  from  tka  too  freqoent 
r^etition  of  them,  partioalarij  of  tiw  pronoona  whov  and  thst,  and  thbic,  and  TmtiB&  when 
we  find  Oust  permmai  pnmomu  crowmng  too  &8t  upon  us,  we  have  often  no  method  left,  but  to 
throw  the  wbole  sentence  into  some  otiier  fono." — lb.,  p  90;  Murray's  Oram^  P>  3^1^  i  -Binr'' 
RheL,  p  106.  "  Do  scholars  acquire  any  valuatde  knowledge,  by  learning  to  repent  kmg  strings 
of  woid^  without  any  deflnlte  ideei^  or  aenenif  >ffl&tef  tc^;ether  like  rubbish  in  aoomer,  and  ap- 
pareDtly  witii  no  plication,  «ift«-jbr  the  improTementtrf"  mind  or  o/ language?" — Ouiier's  Oram., 
iV^.,  p  6.  "The  being  officiously  good  natured  and  civil  are  things  so  unoommon  in  the  wctki, 
Uiat  ooa  cannot  bev  n  man  make  pnftaiaaa  of  them  wtthoot  b&ig  sorprised,  or  at  least,  bob- 
peotiog  ^disinterestedness  of  his  faitentiMia."—^ABUa:  CMbr*«  Oram.^  p.  180.  **&myl8tiw 
mtsntional  use  of  words  to  express  a  sense  contraiy  to  that  whidi  the  qwucer  writer  means  to 
convey."— i^irier  and  Fix^a  Oram.,  Part  III,  p  66.  "The  term  Sabtlamtwe  is  doived  from  mih 
ttare,  to  «fand^  to  dittingmth  it  ftom  an  adjective^  which  cannot,  like  the  noun,  stand  akna" — 
BSev'a  Oram^  p  11.  "They  have  two  nnmbers,  Wee  noma,  the  shigobr  and  plunl;  and  three 
persons  in  each  nombor,  namdy,  I,  the  flrstperson,  represents  the  speaker.  Thou,  the  second 
person,  represents  the  person  spdEen  to.  &,ahe,it,ihe  third  person,  roprosents  the  person  or 
tUng  spoken  oC"—J&,  p  23.  "^  £Aei,  ^  is  the  Thhd  Person  singular :  bat  As  «»Ah  oOtri^  sks 
wilh  oOura,  wawiA  often,  make  each  (tf  them  Ouy,  which  ia  the  Inird  Penon  phnaL" — WhiU, 
<m  the  Bnghah  Verb,  p  97.  "The  words  Atuf /imm,  that  is,  the  Third  PastTenae  ttf  the  Y tfb, 
merits  the  Supposition,  as  referring  itself  not  to  the  Present  but  to  some  fbimer  period  of  timSL" 
—Jb.,  p.  88.  "A  pronoun  is  a  word  osed  instead  of  anoan,to  wraldntoofteq[iiantnpatitionaf 
the  aune  word." — fi^aeetta  Improved  Gram.,  p.  122. 

"That  which  he  cannot  use,  and  dare  not  show, 
And  would  not  give — ^why  longer  should  he  ow«7" — OraLbt. 


FART  IV. 

PROSODY. 

FloBody  treats  of  ptinctuatioD,  utterance,  figoros,  and  versification. 

OBSBRVATIONa 

Obs.  1.— He  word  protody,  (ftom  the  G^eek  trpdf,  to,  and  aoHff,  ia,  with  regard  to  its  de- 
rivatitm,  exactly  ectoivalent  to  accent,  or  the  Latin  aaaiitu,  which  is  fixmed  from  ad,  (a^  and 
ea^ma,  tang:  both  terms,  perh^i^  originally  signiQIng  a  aingmg  wift,  tx  aamdimg  to,  some  htftm- 
ment  or  vdoa  Fbobodu,  as  s  Latin  wmd,  is  deflnsd  Littlet(»i,  "Pan  Qnmmatlom  qu» 
docet  cueentaa,  A.  &  rstionem  atottendi  et  de[«emendi  syllsbas,  torn  quantttatem  earandeBL" 
And  m  English,  *^  The  art  of  AOOBimiia,  or  the  nde  ofprmomdng  ayUnUsi  tnOy,  LOKO  or  eamt." 
-~LiU.  Via.,  4100.  This  Is  a  httte  varied  by  Ainsworth  flms:  "Z^  nifc  AOCxniTO,  oryn- 
nomoiag  s^fiableatrviv,  wiWaar  Loxa  or  HOBT."-vliiM.  DkL,  4tOL  Aooeot,  in  BngUah,  betongs 
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BS  mudi  to  prose  aa  to  poetry ;  but  some  deny  that  in  Latin  ft  belongs  to  either.  There  b  also 
much  difflci^^  about  tiie  import  of  the  vroid ;  since  some  proeodists  identify  accent  with  bme; 
Boine  take  it  for  the  it^eetioiu  of  voice;  some  call  it  the  pUeh  of  Totsil  sounds;  and  some,  like  the 
authors  just  dted,  seem  to  ooofoond  tt  with  quanHiy, — "  LOSQ  or  shout."* 

Obs.  2. — "Prosody"  says  a  lata  writer,  "strictly  denotes  only  that  mmiad  tone  or  mdody 
which  accompanies  speech.  But  the  usage  of  modem  grammarians  justifies  an  extremely  general 
application  of  the  tenn." — FroaFs  Practical  Oommor,  p.  160.  This  remark  is  a  noto  upon  the 
following  definition:  "PaoaoDT  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  atmcture  of  Poetical 
Compowtioo." — Rid.  JkgKeaSAj  to  this  deflnitton,  Frost's  Proeody,  with  all  the  generality  tho 
author  daims  for  it;  embraces  only  a  Inief  account  of  Ver^itlcation,  with  a  few  remarks  on  "  Po> 
etical  Ucense."  (X  FroQunciation  and  the  ^gures  of  Speech,  ho  takes  do  notice ;  and  Punctua* 
tioD,  whfadi  some  place  with  Orthography,  and  others  distinguish  as  one  ot  the  chieT  parts 
gmmmar,  he  ezhiUtB  as  a  portion  of  Sjmtax.  Not  more  comprehensive  is  this  part  of  grammar, 
BB  exhibited  !n  the  works  of  several  other  authors ;  but,  by  Lindley  Murray,  R.  C.  Smith,  and 
some  others,  both  Punctuation  and  Pronunciation  are  pieced  here;  thou^  no  mention  is  mode  of 
the  former  in  their  subdivision  of  Prosody,  whidi,  tiiey  not  very  aptly  say,  "  conrasts  of  (ujo  parts, 
Pronunciation  and  Versification."  Dr.  Bullioos,  no  less  defident  in  method,  t^ns  with  Raying, 
"PaoeoDT  consists  oC  two  parts;  Elooutim  and  VersificattCHi;"  {Prmeipla  of  &  Oram.,  p.  Iti3;) 
and  thai  absurdly  pmcoedt  to  treat  ot  it  under  the  following  ike  prindpal  hnds:  viz.,  Eloeutkni, 
Termfloation,  Ffguns  ot  Speecdi,  Foetio  liconse^  Hfaits  fbr  Ooirect  and  Elegant  Writing^  and 
OompodtioD. 

Obs.  3.— in  regard  to  the  sutfjects  wiiich  may  be  treated  tinder  the  name  of  Prosody,  '•  the 
usage  modern  grammarians  jusUflee  an  extremely  general  application  of  the  term,"  euch  an 
application  is  certainly  not  fcss  warranted  by  the  usage  of  old  authors.  But,  by  tho  practice  of 
neither,  can  it  be  eonly  determined  how  many  and  what  things  ovpht  to  be  embraced  under  this 
bead.  Of  the  different  kinds  ot  verae,  or  *'  Ae  structure  of  Poetical  Compostkm,"  some  of  the 
old  prosodisis  tcxA  little  or  no  notice;  because  they  thouglit  it  their  chief  bnamess,  to  treat  of 
^llables,  and  determine  the  orthoepy  of  words.  The  Proeody  of  Smetius,  dated  1609,  (my  cdi- 
txm  which  was  published  in  O^nany  in  1691,)  is  in  fiLct  a  pronomcing  diciionary  of  the  Latin 
language.  After  a  brief  abstract  of  the  old  rules  of  George  Fabricma  concerning  quantity  and 
accent,  it  exhibits,  in  alphabetic  order,  and  with  all  tbdr  syllables  marked,  about  twenty-eii^ht 
djousand  words,  with  a  poetic  line  quoted  agunst  each,  to  prove  tbe  pronunciaticm  just.  The 
Prosody  of  John  QwuensiB,  an  other  immense  work,  concluded  by  its  author  in  1266,  improved 
by  Badius  in  1606,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  1514,  is  also  mainly  a  Latin  dicUomiry,  with  deriva- 
tions and  deflnitaons  as  In  otlier  dictionaries.  It  is  a  fidio  vohmie  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
dosely-printed  pi^es ;  ax  hundred  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  vooabolaiy,  the  rest  to  orthogra- 
phy, accent,  etyinology,  syntax,  figures,  pointe — almost  everything  b%it  vertifieaUtm.  Yet  tiiis  vast 
sum  of  grammar  has  been  entitled  Prosody — '^I^rosodta  sen  CathoHcim,"'^*'  OaihoUam  seu  Uatwr^ 
aale  Voadndarium  ae  Summa  GfxmmaUeea." — Seo  pp.  1  and  6. 

CHAPTER  L— PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  literary  composition,  by  points,  or 
stops,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly  the  sense  and  relation  of 

*  (1.)  *'^M«nt  ia  tbfl  ton*  vlth  vhich  mte  tpeaJu.  For,  In  nxMlctniT,  I  ho  voice  of  «Tery  m>n  la  Miiiotliiiea 
mart  grave  In  the  aonnd,  and  ftt  other  tlmea  mm  a«uU  or  ■brllL'*— Zbo'/fc's  Moral  fu^enee,  |t.  i6.  "  AceeM  !■ 
Ou  tone  of  the  voloe  with  vMch  &  arlUUB  ta  praneatmd.''— />r.  Atlam'ti  Lntin  awl  Km^inh  Oram.,  p>.  SOS. 

(S.)  "Accent  In  a  peeaUu-ifrMa  of  U>Q  Toioe  on  aoBe  RjlUblo  In  awunl  t«  dbllnetifili  tt  fhm  the  otfcera"— 
douUTt  Adam'B  Lot  Oram.,  p.  243. 

fi.)  "The  tofie  which  one  BflUhle  ii  dlattngnUbed  from  another  la  iheoftent;  which  U  «  greater ffrcM ami 
tUtaUonot  Toleeon  that partlcaUr  Byllable."— £letn»ir«  Sng.  Gmm..  Vm  II,  ji.  111. 

(4.)  **  QiMnHfjf  la  the  Length  or  Shortnew  of  S^UaUea i  and  tho  Proportion,  ftenerallT  speaking,  bctwtxta 
long  and  [a]  ahort  Syllable,  la  twa  to  one ;  aa  In  Muiie,  two  Quaeen  to  one  Crote/iet. — AreriU  la  (he  riting  and 
/mtlna  of  the  Voloe,  above  or  ttnder  Ita  uanal  Tone,  but  an  Art  of  wtilch  wo  hnvu  Uttlu  Use,  and  know  lesa,  In 
the  &t^h  Tongue :  nor  are  we  like  to  tmprore  our  Knowledge  In  tbia  PartlcnlaTf  unlcaa  the  Art  of  DtHvtry  or 
CtttmnM  were  a  little  mora  atadT'd."— A^^Mtanf*  Oram.,  p.  166. 

{&)  "ACCENT,*,  m.  (ta;(e3*Midelavalx)  Aensnt, «wu, pronmiBlatloa.*'— Alwcww DteUmmatra UnlpenO, 
4to.  Toow  Promler,  anu  le  mot  AeemO, 

"ACCEXT,  auM.  (tow  ftylaeHm  ofllie  ntoe.)  AMBai,tonon  injUston  de  T<As."—Sams  Work,  Ganur'a 
Sgm  ITMwraal  DMkmarv,  4to,  vnder  Uie  word  Aeemt 

(8.)  "The  word  AMentudertycd  from  the  Latlo  imagne»  and  rignUea  Oe  tone  qfautatee."—farkeraiid 
Fbatt  BnOUk  Oram.,  Fart  III.  83. 

(T.)  "The  unttT  of  the  word  eowJaU  In  the  Umt  or  aeeant,  wOA  Unda  tojetber  the  two  parU of  the  eotnpo- 
dUoB."— Awfa/a  B.  Oram.,  {  sao. 

(&)  "TheMMBtorUiauiaartaladuopprobilnmofBiMlerB  atUalm.  Holblne  eon  abov  mm  vrldentlr 
the  &UlbUltY  of  the  hnman  fhenltiea,  than  the  total  iffHonme*  we  are  in  at  prewnt  of  Oie  Batnre  of  Uu  LaUa 
and  GrMk  aceent"— ralto'a  PrinrtpbM,  No.  4M:  Diet,  p.  S3.  .  . 

If.)  "  It  la  ml  ranvWog,  that  tbo  aeeent  and  qnatttitr  of  tbe  aadenta  Bboold  be  ao  obacnre  and  mralerlow, 
wbeBtwoanAleariMdmra  of  oar  own  tMtlon  aa  Hr.  FOater  and  Dr.  OaUr,  differ  about  the  varr  ejoatenoe  of 
qawrtl^  in  onr  own  language."— ffWto* a  Obmvatimu  on  At«aU,  Ac ;  Key,  p.  311. 

^10.^  "What  tbeaa  aeeenU  are  baa  pnaaied  the  learned  ao  mncb  ttat  ttaey  aeem  neither  to  nnderatand  eaot 
omr  nor  themaelTCai"— miUar'i  OeUra  Diet,  ml  Btrybme. 

(11.)  "TheudantidMlgDBtodtfcajrfMkorToealMnndabrtbetermaeMiit;  maUng  three  Unda  of  aoenta, 
tbe  anrta  O,  Um  nan  O,  and  tin  drenmHex  <a).  wbkb  atgidfled  amrallr  the  riae,  the  £dl,  and  the  tarn  «f  tbe 
TOlca,  or  nnioD  i^aeutoandgnTOOD  theaama^labte."— Avytiifa  SMwiartf  ^peobr,  p. 
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the  words,  and  of  noting  the  different  pauses  and  inflections  required  in 
reading. 

The  following  are  tho  principal  points,  or  marks  ;  namely,  the  Comma 

y,  the  Semicolon  [;],  tne  Colon  [H,  the  Period  [.],  the  Dash  [ — ],  the 
oteme,  or  Note  of  Interrogation  £?!,  the  Ecphoneme,  or  Note  of  Ex- 
clamation [!]^  and  the  Curves,  or  M&tkb  of  Parenthesis,  [()]. 

The  Comma  denotes  the  shortest  pause ;  the  Semicolon,  a  pause  doable 
that  of  the  comma  ;  the  Colon,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  semicolon  ; 
and  the  Period,  or  Full  Stop,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  colon.  The 
pauses  required  by  the  other  four,  vary  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
sentence,  and  their  place  in  it.  They  may  be  equal  to  any  of  the  fore* 
going. 

OBSEKVATIONa 

Oos.  1. — The  pMBes  that  are  made  fo  tho  natoral  flow  ot  qwedi,  have,  In  reality,  no  deflnito 
and  invariable  propcHtiona.  ChQdreD  are  often  told  to  pause  at  a  ootamn  while  they  might  contit 
one ;  at  a  semicolon,  <me,  two ;  at  a  colon,  one,  two,  three ;  at  a  period,  one,  two,  three,  fotir.  Tbia 
may  bo  of  some  use,  as  teaching  them  to  obacrvo  tho  necoHBary  stops,  that  the;  may  catch  tho 
sense ;  but  the  standud  itself  is  variable,  and  so  are  the  times  which  good  sense  gives  to  tha 
points.  As  a  final  stop,  the  period  is  immaasurablo ;  and  so  may  be  tho  pause  after  a  queetion  or 
an  axdamation. 

Obb.  3. — The  flrat  fcar  points  take  their  names  from  tho  parts  of  diaooorse,  or  of  a  scnteocp, 
frtiich  are  distinguished  by  them.  The  Period,  or  cirtMii,  Is  a  complete  round  of  words,  often  con- 
airtii^  of  Mreral  clauses  or  membor^  and  always  bringing  ont  fiiU  s^iso  at  tho  close.  The  CoIoti, 
or  member,  is  the  greatest  divisbn  or  limb  of  a  poriod,  and  is  the  chief  constructive  part  of  a 
compound  sentence.  Tho  Semioohji,  half  member,  or  half  limb,  is  the  greatest  division  of  a  colon, 
and  is  properiy  a  smaller  oon<itoQctiTe  part  of  a  compound  sontonce.  Tlie  Oomma,  or  tegmeid,  is 
a  amall  part  offt  daow  cat  off,  and  is  properiy  the  leaat  ocaistructive  partof  a  compound  sentence. 
A  aimpk  MK^noeia  some  times  a  whole  period,  eomotimee  a  chief  member,  sometimes  a  half  mem- 
ber, sometimes  a  s^ment,  and  sometimes  perhaps  even  less.  Ilence  it  may  require  the  period, 
the  colon,  the  semicolon,  the  comma,  or  even  no  pcwnt,  according  to  the  manner  in  whim  it  Is 
used.  A  sentence  whose  relatives  and  adjuncts  aro  all  taken  in  a  rostrictiTe  sense^  may  bo  con- 
aiderably  complex,  and  yet  require  no  div^on  by  points ;  as, 

"  Thank  him  wlto  puts  mo  loath  to  this  revenge 
On  yon  who  wrong  mo  not  ibr  him  who  tiTmig'd." — USiOtt. 

Obb.  3, — ^The  system  of  punctuation  now  used  in  English,  is,  in  its  main  fbaturos,  common  to  very 
many  lauguagoa.  It  is  used  in  Latin,  French,  Spanisli,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutiib,  German,  and 
perhfqM  moat  of  the  tongues  in  whiuli  bookit  oro  now  written  or  printed.  The  Germans,  however, 
make  less  frequent  use  of  the  comma  than  wo ;  and  tho  Spaniards  usnaUy  mark  a  question  or  as 
exclamation  doviHy,  inverting  the  point  at  the  b^^^inning  of  the  sentence.  In  Greek,  tho  dieferraco 
is  greater:  the  colon,  expressed' by  tho  nppw  dot  alme,  is  tho  only  pmnt  between  tlie  comma  and 
the  period ;  the  ocphonemo,  or  note  of  exdatnotioo,  is  hardly  recognized,  though  somo  printers 
of  the  classica  have  occasionally  introduced  it ;  and  the  erotemcv  or  note  of  intem^tion,  retuns 
in  that  language  its  pristine  form,  which  is  that  of  our  semicokn.  In  Hebrew,  a  ^11  stop  ia  do- 
noted  by  a  heavy  colon,  or  something  liko  it ;  and  this  is  tho  only  pointing  adopted,  when  tho 
Tovel  points  and  the  occents  ore  not  used. 

Obs.  4. — ^Thoi^b  tho  points  in  use,  and  tho  principles  on  whidi  they  oi^ht  to  bo  applied,  are 
in  general  well  Hiefl,  and  common  to  alnio:it  all  Borta  of  books;  yet,  tiirough  the  nt^d^nco  of 
editors,  the  imperfections  of  c6i)y,  tho  c:tn.'lc8sit(«s  of  printers^  or  some  other  means,  it  happen?, 
that  diSbrent  elUtions  and  diffar^^nt  rcr^0D.s  of  tho  same  work  oro  often  fomid  pcnntcd  rciy  va- 
riously, This  circumstancp,  }KrovidcdtUoBcneoissUllprcsc-r\-cd,  iscommonlythonghttobocflittb 
moment  Bnt  all  toriia-s  will  do  woll  to  remember,  that  they  owe  it  to  thoir  readers,  to  slior.' 
them  at  once  how  they  m::3n  to  bo  read;  and  since  the  punctuation  of  the  early  printers  was 
unquestionably  very  dtfeciivi,  tiio  ropubllahers  of  ancient  books  should  not  be  over  scmpulotui 
about  an  exact  imitation  of  it :  they  may,  with  proper  caution,  correct  obvious  &ulta. 

Obs.  <Tbe  precise  oi%in  of  tho  points,  It  ia  not  ea^y  to  trace  in  the  depth  of  uktiquity.  It 
appears  pn>biU>le,  fh>m  ancient  manuscripts  and  Inscriptions,  that  tho  period  is  the  oldest  of  them; 
and  it  is  said  by  some,  that  tlio  first  system  of  punctuation  con^stcd  in  tho  difl^rfflit  positions  of 
this  dot  alone.  But  oEter  the  adoption  t£  the  small  letters,  which  improvement  ia  referred  to  tho 
ninth  century,  both  tlio  comma  and  the  cokin  came  into  u.se,  and  also  the  Greek  noto  of  interro- 
gation. In  old  books,  however,  the  comma  is  often  found,  not  in  its  present  form,  bnt  in  that  of 
a  atraight  stroke,  drawn  up  and  down  obliquely  between  the  words.  Though  the  colon  is  of 
Greek  origin,  the  practice  of  writii^  it  with  two  dots  we  owe  to  tlie  Latin  authors,  or  perhaps  to 
the  early  printers  of  Latin  books.  The  semicolon  was  flnt  used  in  Italy,  and  was  not  adopted  in 
England  till  about  the  year  1600.  Our  marks  Sex  qoestiixis  and  exdamations  were  also  derived 
fi.'um  the  same  source^  probably  at  a  date  somewhat  earliw.  The  curves  of  the  pareBthesis  have 
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SkeviBO  beea  in  me  for  serenl  contoiica.  But  tlio  dash  i3  amaroreoent  tnrcntion:  Lowtt,  Ash, 
and  Ward, — Bochanan,  Bicknell,  and  liuni, — though  they  name  all  tbe  rest,  make  no  moitioa 
of  tiiis  mairic ;  but  it  appears  by  their  boolt^  that  they  all  occasionaUy  lued  it. 

Obs.  6. — Of  the  eoion  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  now  much  lees  frequently  \iscd  tlinn  It  was 
fbrmeriy ;  its  place  being  usurped,  stHoetimes  by  tbe  semicolon,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  period. 
For  tius  ill  reason,  some  late  grammarians  have  discarded  it  altogether.  Thus  Felton:  "Tlio 
CoLOS  is  now  so  seldom  used  by  good  writers,  that  rules  for  its  use  are  unuecessary." — (k^ndeo 
Manaai  of  English  Gram^  p.  140.  So  Nutting:  "It  will  bo  noticed,  Uiat  the  cclon  is  omitted  in 
this  qrgtem;  bevauso  it  is  omitted  by  the  m^ority  of  tho  writers  of  the  present  ago ;  three  point?, 
with  tlie  dash,  Ixii^  considered  sufficient  to  mark  tho  dlSbrait  lengths  of  tho  paoece." — Frwlieal 
Orasnmar,  p.  130.  These  ctiticn,  whcnorer  tlicy  havo  occ&d(m  to  cc^y  such  anthers  as  Uiltni  and 
Pope,  do  not  scraplo  to  mutilnte  their  punctuation  by  putting  iK!micol<ais  or  periods  for  all  tins 
ooiona  they  find.  Sut  who  cannot  perceive,  that  ^-ithout  tho  cokin,  the  semicolon  becomes  an 
absurdity  ?  It  can  no  longer  bo  a  semicolon,  unices  tho  half  can  remain  when  tlte  whole  is  taken 
away  1  Tho  colon,  being  tho  older  point  of  tho  two,  and  once  very  fashioncblo,  is  doubtless  on 
record  in  more  instances  than  the  semicolon ;  and,  if  now,  oAcr  both  have  been  in  common  usu 
Sat  some  hundreds  ct  yeaxa,  It  be  finmd  out  tlmt  only  one  is  needed,  pcihws  it  would  be  more 
Teaaooablo  to  prefer  the  fonner.  Should  public  opimon  ever  be  found  to  ccnnddo  with  the  eug- 
sestions  of  the  two  authors  last  quoted,  there  will  be  rcaaon  to  regret  that  Caston,  tbe  old  Eng- 
Osh  tjrpograplier  of  tho  filteeuth  century,  who  for  a  whUo  enooMsfVilly  withstood,  in  his  own 
country,  tiie  introduction  of  tho  semicokm,  had  not  tho  power  to  prorent  it  forever.  In  short; 
to  leave  no  literary  cxtrav^anco  unbroacbed,  tho  latter  point  also  has  not  lacked  a  modem  im- 
pogner.  "One  the  greatest  improvements  in  pimctuation,"  saya  Justin  Erenan,  "is  tho 
rejection  of  tbe  eternal  semicolons  of  oar  ancestras.  In  latter  times,  the  semicolon  has  been 
gradually  disappearii^,  not  only  from  the  newspapers,  but  from  books." — BrenarCs  '^Composilioa 
and  PnnetmtUfnfameUarli/  tbptained,^  p.  100;  London,  1830.  The  colon  and  tho  semicolni  arc 
both  osefi]],  and,  not  unilvqncntiy,  neocasary ;  and  all  correct  writers  wiU,  I  doubt  not,  continue 
to  tise  both. 

Obs.  1. — Sinco  Dr.  Lldr  published  hi.i  emphatic  caution  against  too  frequent  a  uso  of  parenthe- 
ses, there  has  been,  if  not  an  aljatcment  of  tho  kind  cf  error  which  ho  intended  to  ccneuro,  at 
least  a  diminution  in  tho  uso  of  tlio  curves,  tho  sign  of  a  papontlicais.  These,  too,  £omo  incon- 
Bderate  grammarians  now  pronounco  to  bo  out  of  vogue.  ''  Tho  parenthesis  is  now  generally 
exploded  as  a  dcfbnnity." — ChurehUfa  Oram.,  p.  3C2.  "  Tho  FarenthewE^  (  )  has  become  nearly 
obsolete,  except  in  mere  rcfbrcnces,  and  tho  liko;  its  place,  by  modem  writeni,  being  usually  sup- 
plied by  the  use  of  the  comma,  and  the  dash." — AuUtny'a  Praciieal  Gnm^  pL  126 ;  IHzee's  Im- 
proved Grammar^  p.  18T.  More  use  may  have  bera  made  of  tlie  curves  tium  was  necepsary,  and 
more  of  tbe  porenwesis  itself  than  was  f^^eeable  to  good  taste ;  but,  tbe  sign  being  well  adapted 
to  the  construction,  and  the  construction  being  sometimes  sprightly  and  elegant,  there  are  no 
good  reasons  for  wishing  to  discard  either  of  them ;  nor  is  it  tme,  that  tho  foimer  "  has  bccomo 
nearly  obsoleta" 

Obs.  8. — The  name  parerOheaia,  which  literally  means  a  paUing^n'betKecn,  is  usually  applied 
both  to  the  curves,  and  to  the  incidental  douse  wfaidi  they  enclose.  Thin  twofidd  application  cf 
the  term  involves  aomo  inconvenience^  if  not  impropriety.  Accc^ding  to  Dr.  Johnson,  tho  en- 
closed "sentence"  alone  is  ilio  parenthesis ;  but  Worcester,  agreeably  to  common  usage,  defines  tlio 
word  OS  meaning  also  "the  mark  thus  ()."  But,  as  this  sign  consists  of  two  distinct  porta,  two 
oorregpooding  curves,  it  seems  n^oro  natural  to  uso  a  pluntl  name:  hence  L.  Murray,  when  ho 
would  designate  the  sign  only,  adopted  a  plural  expression;  as.  "the  parenOieiical  characters," — 
**  the  pamSheUcal  marks."  So,  in  another  ca.«c,  wliich  is  amilar :  "  the  hooks  in  which  words  ore 
Included,"  are  commcmly  called  crokhcts  or  LraeheU;  tbou^  Buckc,  in  his  Clcssicol  Grammar,  I 
know  not  why,  calls  the  two  "  [  ]  »  CrrOclut;"  {p.  23 ;)  and  Webster,  in  Ids  octavo  Dictionair, 
defines  a  "jBfTicfc^  in  printing,"  asJolmson  docg  a  "  (>(>fcft«^"  by  a  plural  noun:  "hooks;  thm, 
[]."  Again,  in  his  gwmmara,  Dr.  VTobaier  rather  confusedly  a&ya:  "Tho  parenthesis  (  )  and 
hooks  [  J  include  a  remark  or  clause,  not  essential  to  the  sentence  in  construction." — Phihsophiccl 
Gram.,  p.  219 ;  Improved  Gram.,  p.  154.  But,  in  hia  Dictionary,  he  forgets  both  the  hooks  and 
tbe  parenthesis  that  are  here  spoken  and,  with  still  wtnse  conlbsion  cr  inaccuracy,  says: 
"  Tbe  parmlhetit  is  nsoally  induded  In  Aooif  or  curved  lines,  thus,  (  Here  be  either  fmprop' 
erly  calls  them  regular  little  curves  "Aoofcf^"  or  cnracously  suggests  that  both  the  books  ana  tho 
curves  are  usual  uid  appropriate  tigns  ot "  the  parenthesis."  In  Gamer's  quarto  Dictionary,  the 
French  word  Crochet,  as  us«l  by  printers,  is  translated,  "A  brace,  a  crot^et,  a  parenthesis ;"  and 
the  En^ish  word  Crotchet  is  defined,  "The  mark  of  ajaareniheais,  in  printing,  thvs  [  ],"  But 
Webster  defines  Crotchet,  "  In  printing,  a  hook  including  words,  a  sentence  or  a  passagt  distin- 
guished from  the  rest;  thus  [  ]."  This  again  is  both  ambignoua  and  ctherwise  inaccurate.  It 
convoys  no  clear  idea  of  what  a  crotchet  ia  One  Iiook  includes  nothing.  Therefore  Johnson 
said :  ".S!»ifcf  in  which  words  are  included  [thus]."  But  if  each  of  the  hooka  is  a  crotdict,  am 
Webster  auggeeta,  and  almost  evety  body  BOppoac^  then  both  lexiot^phers  are  wraig  in  not 
making  the  wlwie  expression  plural:  thus,  "  Orotduta,  in  printing;  are  angular  hooks  usually  in- 
cluding some  explanatory  words."  But  is  this  all  that  Webster  meant?  I  cannot  tell,  lie  ifiay 
be  understood  as  saying  also,  that  a  Orotdiet  is  "a  sentence  or  a  passage  distinguished  Ihim  the 
rest,  thus  [  j :"  and  doubtless  it  would  be  much  better  to  call  a  hint  thus  marked,  a  erolehet,  tlian 
to  call  it  BparaUheais,  as  some  haye  dona  In  Faikar  and  Fox's  Grammar,  and  alro  in  Parker's 
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^ds  to  EngUah  Compontion,  tlio  term  Brackets  only  is  applied  U>  these  angular  hocdcs ;  and,  ooo- 
trar;  to  all  usage  of  other  autlion,  so  lUr  u  L  know,  liiti  uame  of  Orotdteis  in  there  given  to  the 
Curves.  And  then,  as  if  this  applicaticMi  of  the  word  wure  genenl,  and  Us  proprietf  indisjiutablfl^ 
the  pu^  ia  simply  told:  "The  curved  ^in^  between  which  a  parenthesis  is  eodoeed  are  called 
Orokheta"—Orum..Vditm,p.'iOi  Aida^p.M.  "CaUed  CVw(eAef("byThoni?  Xbat  uiA  eren 
Ht.  Parker  himself  kooira  them  by  that  name^  the  fiiUowing  moat  ioaooonvte  paaoige  ii  a  nraaf: 
"TbBnoi»  admiration  and  ioterrogation,  aa  also  thejwrmMMW,  the  brocJcei,  and  tbe  idaeDW 
marka^  [are  noted  in  the  margin]  in  tiie  same  manner  as  the  apostrt^ibe." — Aidt,  p.  314  In 
Bomo  lato  gnunmara,  (for  example,  Baaait  and  Do^\)  the  parenthetic  curves  are  ceJled  "  tte  iV 
renlAfiMs."  from  this  the  student  must  understand  that  it  always  takes  ivo  foraiihitBu  to  make 
one  parerUheaiat  If  then  it  is  objectitHuible,  to  call  the  two  marks  "  aparenihens,'"  it  is  cauch  more 
so,  to  call  each  them  by  ttut  name,  or  both  "  tlu  parmOuaet."  And  sinoe  Moinv''  ptuaaes 
are  both  entirely  too  Itmg  fiir  use,  what  Iwtter  name  can  be  giTsa  ttwni  tlun  tmi  waj 

simple  one,  tJi6  Gurvea  t 

Qua  8. — The  words  eroteme  and  ecpAoatmo,  whidv  hke  <^x>tiaau  and  jMotophene,  are  ofderij 
derinrtiTes  &om  Greek  root^*  I  hare  Tentored  to  snggeat  aa  fitter  names  tat  the  two  maik>  to 

which  Uiey  are  appUed  aa  above,  than  are  any  of  the  long  catak^ue  vhitih  other  grammarians, 
each  choosing  for  bimaeli^  hare  presented.  These  marks  haro  not  unfrequently  been  called  "  the 
intarroffoUon  and  the  exdamatioit which  names  arc  not  very  suitable,  because  tbey  hare  other 
uses  in  grammar.  Aoooroing  to  Dr.  Blair,  as  well  as  L.  Murray  aud  otlien,  intenogation  and  ex- 
clamation are  "paauonate  j^unca"of  rlwtoric,  and  oitcntimca  also  plain  "unflguied  expreewms. 
The  former  howerer  are  fteqaently  and  moro  fitly  called  their  OFeelc  namea  aroteiiii  nd  eqrte- 
fiais,  terms  to  whUii  those  aixtvo  kavo  a  happy  cixTcepoadenco.  By  Dr.  Webatar  and  some  oth- 
ers, all  iatetjeciions  are  called  "  exdataalioas ;"  aod,  as  oach  of  these  is  usually  fiiUowed  die 
maxk  of  emotion,  it  cannot  bat  be  inoouveniont  to  call  both  by  the  same  name. 

Osa  10. — For  things  ao  common  aa  tho  marks  <^aaldng  and  exclaiming,  it  is  dei^nd)le  to  hove 
simple  and  appropriate  names,  or  at  least  soma  Bottled  mode  of  denomination ;  but,  it  is  remaika- 
hle,  that  Lindley  Murray,  in  mentioning  thcso  characters  six  times,  uses  six  different  modes  of 
expreaaioii,andalloftliemooDM>lox:  (1.)  "NotGsoTlDtein^alioD  and  Exdamatfam."  <2.)  "The 
point  of  Interrogation,  r—**  Tlw  pmnt  of  Exclamalwn,  1"  (3.)  "The  lutcirogatoiy  Point"— 
"The  Exclamatory  Punt."  (4.)  "A  uoto  of  interrogation," — "The  note  of  exdamation."  (5.) 
"The  intarrogation  and  exclamation  points."  (6.)  "The  points  of  IntotK^atttm  and  Exdamfr- 
tion." — Murray,  Flint,  lageraoU,  JHen,  Piind.  With  moxAi  better  taste,  some  writers  denote  them 
uniformly  thus:  (7.)  "The  Note  of  laterrogalion,"— " The  Note  of  Exclamatiou."— CAurcftilt, 
Bile]/.  In  addition  to  these  names,  all  of  which  are  too  ioag,  th^  may  bo  dtod  many  others, 
though  none  that  arc  uoobjectioQablo :  (8.)  "The  Inteirogatire  sign," — "The  fixclamatoiy  sign." 
—Pairce,  Hasen,  (9.)  "The  Mark  of  Intonpogation,"— " Tho  Mark  of  Exdamation."— JKmi,  Al- 
ton,  Hendrick.  (KL)  "The  Interrogativo  po^"— "The  Bxdamatioa  point"— r.  SmOt,  4^. 
(11.)  "The  interrogation  point" — "Tho  oxcdomation  pnnt" — Wabtter,  Queittm,  S.  A^oam. 
(12.)  "A  Note  of  InterrogatioD,"— "A  Noto  of  Admiration."— Cbar,  AtrfKsff.  (13.)  "The  Inta^ 
rogative  point" — "  The  Note  of  Admhation,  or  of  vocation." — Bucke.  (14.)  "Interrogation  (yy 
— "Admiration  (I)  or  ExdomoUon." — Lennie,  BaihoTu.  (16.)  "A  P<Hnt  of  Inteirogatitm," — "A 
Pointof  Admiration  or  Sxclamation," — Bucluaum.  (16.)  " The  Interrogstion  Punt  (?)," — "Hie 
Admiration  Point  Q)."— iVisy.  (17.)  "An  intem^icm  (?),"— "An  exdamation  (1)."— (^itier. 
(18.)  "TheioteiTiKatorr'- ''Tbsexclaimwr— i>av'«0Fam.,p.n2.  [Thsptdtingof  "eaddtm- 
cr^fiM-  sxoIaAnflr,lUtottiisauthot^S(diangmgof{tio<0tvto''jpi^^ 

iBprobatdyaniareMmpleorignoranoe.]  (18.)  "  Qpwtkm  point"-—"  KxchnirtiOD  poiiA''-i-^»- 
bom,  p.  273. 

SECTION  I.— THE  COMMA. 

The  Comma  is  used  to  separate  those  parts  of  a  eenteiu»,  which  are  bo 
nearly  connected  in  sense,  as  to  be  only  one  degree  removed  from  that 
close  connezioa  which  admits  no  point. 

Rdl£  I — Sutpua  SxsnvcKS. 
A  aimpid  nntenca  does  not,  in  ^enl,  admit  the  oomma;  as,  "The  weaJrast 
ressonere  are  the  moat  positive." — W.  AUm^x  Cram.,  p.  202.     Ilieolt^  has  not 
heatated  to  make  or  support  a  doctrine  by  the  poution  of  a  comma.** — Traet  m 
2^m«,p.  4. 

Then  pain  compels  the  impatient  soal  to  seize 
On'pnHnis'd  hc^  of  inatantaneoiu  ease." — OaUe. 

ExOBPnOK. — lOXQ  SniPLB  SZHIXHCBS. 

Wh^  the  nominative  in  a  long  simple  sentence  is  acoompanied  by  inaepsiable  a^nnots,  or 
Then  several  words  together  aie  used  in  stead  of  a  nraninative,  a  oomma  should  be  placed  imme- 

ofer."— Aisrs  JMta  SmsMr,  Bto,  Part  II,  p.  UA 
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diatelj before  the  verb;  u,  "Confession  of  dn  without  amsBdment,  obtains  no  pardon." — XHU- 
wj/n'9  B^heHotu,  p.  6.   "TobetoUltf  iadlflbnuttopralMOTeBMnzs^  iBsnoldBftct  hi  dia^ 
— JteT(^«  Oram.,  268. 

"  0  Oat  the  tenor  ol  my  just  complaint,* 
"Wore  Bculpt  with  steel  in  rocka  ofadaioanH" — Suw^ 

RuLx  IL — MuiBras. 
nmple  membera  of  a  compound  sentence,  whether  succesaive  or  inrolred, 
elliptical  or  complete,  are  generally  divided  hy  the  comma ;  as, 

1.  "  Here  ^aad  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  Uk  best** — S^ak. 

2.  "  I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  in  woe." — Id. 

5.  **  Tide  life,  tide  death,  I  oome  withont  delay."— 7(2. 

4t.  "  I  am  their  mother,  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  I" — Id, 
b.  **  How  wretched,  were  I  mortal,  were  my  state  ^ofw. 

6.  **  Go ;  while  t^ou  maygt,  aToid  the  drwdftil  fate."— /dL 

7.  Grief  aide  disease  remember'd  folly  stinga, 

And  his  last  sighs  r^ffoach  the  faith  of  kings.** — Johnson, 

EzoEFTKHf  L — Rwnuoitva  BiLums. 
"Wlm  ft  Tdative  inune£atel7  follows  Its  aateoedeut,  and  is  taken  in  a  restridiTe  aeos^  Oe 
oommaeboaldnot beiatrodaoed fe^bre it;  aa,  "ForthetUngBteMoharaaeen,  areteuponl;  botthe 
things  whiA  are  not  seen,  are  etMoaL" — 2  Oor^  iv,  18.   "A  lettH  it  a  duraotir  Aof  eqvMMS  a 
■OOK  without  any  meaning" — 8L  Qiiaatti'f  Gmtral  Gran^  p.  3. 

ExcoTKa  n. — Sbobt  Tsrhs  Closblt  Conhsctkd. 
'When  the  simple  memben  are  shoi^  and  eloe^  oomiected  hy  a  ooquoctioQ  or  a  ccmjunctive 
adrob,  the  conuna  k  geDerallyonutteit;  as,  "Etooest  ponr^js  bettw  Aoa  weaMir  flraod." — 
IMhVn''  A/-.  P- 11-  **Let  him  tea  BM  vMker  the  mmaMr  ofthe  stars  bs  enn  or  odd."— Tat- 
LOft:  Jok.  DieL^  tv.  Som.  "It  Is  imposrible  that  oat  faioiriedge  of  woids  dunld  oatstrip  oor 
kwwledge  of  Hdngs."— GampboUi:  Arraj/^B  (frank,  p.  869. 

EzciPTioi'  in. — EmpncAL  Unttkd. 

Whea  two  nntple  members  are  immediate  united,  through  ellhisis  ofthe  relative,  the  antece- 
dent, or  the  coqinnatitm  that,  the  comma  is  not  Inanted :  as,  "  Man  an  experiment  on  the  flnt 
man  70a  meeb"— Arifey'«  Aki(Ar<m,  p.  126.    ''OorpbiloKqibendoinflnitetrdeqiiBe  and  pi^ 
wboerer  shall  propose  or  acc^t  any  oner  motive  to  virtaa''—/ii,  p.  126.   "It  iscertafDwe  bi> 
'  agine  beAce  we  idlect"— ih,  p.  869. 

"  The  sane  good  saoM  that  nskes  a  nao  ons^ 
Still  makes  him  doubt  he  ne'er  has  writfiMi  wdL**— r«Mi^ 

BVU  HL — MOKB  THAX  Two  WOKDS. 

When  more  than  two  words  or  terms  are  connected  in  the  same  coQBtniction,  or 
in  a  joint  dependence  on  some  other  term,  by  coniunctiona  expressed  or  understood, 
the  comma  would  be  inserted  after  every  one  of  them  but  the  last ;  and,  if  they  are 
nmninatives  before  a  verl^  the  comma  should  follow  the  last  also  :|  as, 
1.  "Who,  to  the  enraptui*d  heart,  and  ear,  and  eje. 

Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love^  and  melody.*' — StattU. 

*  la  regud  to  Am  ■ilailwliiii  of  «  ombu  btfcte  Ika  reA,  bf  ttw  ftctyitny  CTCByUon,  ndtlnr  the  prudw  at 
aaHwrs  nor  tfao  dodrfna  of  puetturiors  !■  witlielj  nnllbnn  i  but,  wbtn  *  conrtJcrtMa  pMUM  Im,  bu»(  ba, 
awde  In  tha  rmdlag,  I  Jadgo  il  not  onlr  tUowsU*.  but  naoeaMrj,  to  mark  It  in  wMng.  In  VL  Day's  "  Pnno- 
taatlon  Bodaoad  to  a  STitain,"  a  work  of  no  Inoonaidarable  marlt,  thla  prladpla  la  dteaOowed:  and  even  whaB 
the  a^Jnart  of  the  nomlnatlTe  la  a  rtiaUv  elmut,  wUcb,  by  Kule  2d  below  and  Ito  fint  exncpUon,  reqnlrea  a 
eomma  aflar  It  but  none  before  It,  tbli  aatlior  exitadaa  both,  putting  no  eomma  before  the  prlnrlpal  verb.  The 
foUovlnf  ia  an  example:  "But  U  heqnentlr  hapnena,  that  paneruatlon  la  not  made  a  prominent  exerdaa  la 
aohooli :  aad  the  brief  manner  la  which  the  aat^eot  la  thero  mvmlMcd  hu  provtd  loanfSdent  to  Impreaa  npoa 
the  mloda  of  youth  a  due  wDae  of  Its  Importanee." — Dc^g  PunetuaHori,  p.  S2.  A  popQ  of  mine  wonld  hare 
have  put  a  eomma  after  the  word  diwmimti.  80,  In  the  fbUowlng  examfdea,  after  lake,  and  after  <NapanaH; 
*'  Tbu  vanitu  that  would  accept  power  Ibr  Ita  own  take  fa  the  pettieat  of  hnman  pairiona."— /6.,  p^  76.  "  The 
faoarons  4MigU  at  beholdloK  the  happtnaM  he  aapwiaea  (a  the  bWMBt  ei^oyment  of  nan."— ik,  p.  100, 

t  When  nreral  oomlaattres  are  oonneeted,  aome  anthore  and  prlnton  put  the  eonuna  only  where  the  ceo. 
jnetloa  la  omitted.  W.  Day  aefaratea  them  all,  raa  flou  an  olher:  but  after  tite  laat,  when  thU  la  ringvlar 
Mfefa  a  plual  Tarb,  he  Inaerta  no  pcdnt.  Example  1  "  ImaginaHoa  la  one  of  the  urbMipal  Ingrediento  which 
■Blar  into  the  eaaiplex  Idea  of  imlua ;  bat  JudgmtfU,  mamorg,  mderalanding,  mMMfiMM,  and  tnuMStw  are 
alao  ladaded."— Aq^a  Puneiuation,  p.  fil  If  the  p^nta  are  to  be  put  where  the  patuea  natniaOy  oeeur,  nera 
Aoold  be  a  eomma  after  aanaf  KK^;  and.  If  I  mlaue  not,  it  wonld  be  more  oonaonant  with  enrreot  nmga  to 
aet  one  there.  John  WUaon,  howerar,  fat  a  lalar  wait,  wfaleh  la  for  the  nwst  part  a  Tiry  good  00a,  prefera  Oa 
doesrlaaof  Daw.aalBthaakllowlBcbMlaiMai  ''^Htattai^vaiiie,  ■BdtavBfMNiwandanKttonlbadnkt 
of  eoavaakMT*— VUM^a  2VMtta  m  AHuMfm,  ^  Sa 
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2.  "Ah!  what  avails  *••••••♦• 

All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring, 

If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride,  the  bosom  wring  ?" — Id, 

3.  "  Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitit'ul,  and  flexible ; 

Thou,  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorselesa." — Shak. 

4.  "She  plans,  provides,  expatiates,  triumphs  there." — Tbtaiff, 

5.  ^"So  eagerly  the  Fiend 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pnisues  his  waj. 

And  awims,  or  nnks,  or  wades,  or  ovepe,  or  ffies.** — MUltm, 

Bou  IV^-Onlt  Two  Wosds. 

When  only  two  words  or  terms  are  connected  by  a  oonionction,  they  should  not 
be  separated  by  the  comma ;  as,  **  It  is  a  stupid  (md  barbarout  way  to  extead  do- 
minion by  arras ;  fortroe  power  is  to  be  got  hyarticmd  industry.^ — SpectalorfTSo,2, 

**  Jhtpair  aad  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul." — CMdimitlu 

ExcEpnoK  L — ^Two  Words  with  Adjchcts. 
When  the  two  words  ooonected  hare  several  adjuncts,  or  wbea  one  oT  them  has  an  idjnnct 
that  relates  not  to  both,  the  coimca  is  insnted ;  as,  "  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  make  tkar  im- 
structioD.  agreeable,  sod  thmr  diverskn  us^iiL" — Spedaior^  Ka  10.    "       is  atfUed  to  pewoo, 
or  things  perBonifled." — ^MUona. 

"  With  listless        the  dotazd  views  the  storey 
He  views^  and  wooders  that  they  please  no  moro."— JiAnwn. 

ExcBFTKnr  n. — Two  Tnaa  OoanABriD. 
When  two  connected  words  or  phrmes  are  contrasted,  or  emphatically  dtattagnidwd,  the  «in- 
ma  is  inserted;  as^  "The  vain  ate  esailj  obliged,  and  eaal/ disobliged."— £im«>: 
"Lfberal,  not  lavidk,  is  kind  Nature's  hand."— AoMb. 
"  T  is  certdn  he  could  write,  and  d^wr  tooJ^—GMmith. 

ElOKPTIOK  III.— Al.TKSiIATlVE  OT  VOBDB. 

When  there  is  merely  an  aUemative  <^  names,  or  an  explanatoy  <^Bnge  of  terms,  the  comme 
Is  UKially  Inserted;  aa,  "Wesawalarge  openiDg,  or  inlet" — W.  AUau  "Have  we  not  powei 
to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  jostles?" — Cbr.,  ix,  5. 

ExcEPTioH  IV. — CoNJUKcnoN  Ukdebstood. 
When  the  coDjuoction  is  understood,  tho  comma  ia  inserted ;  and,  if  two  separated  words  or 
terms  refer  alike  to  a  third  term,  the  second  requires  a  second  eoDuna:  as,  "Beason,  viitae,  an- 
swer one  great  urn." — L.  Murray,  Oram.,  p.  269. 

"To  him  the  church,  tho  realm,  their  pow'rs  consign.*'— JMnm, 
"She  thought  the  isle  that  gave  her  birth, 
The  sweetest  wildest  land  on  earth."— J9ii{V. 

Rule  V.— Wobds  in  Pairs. 
When  successive  words  are  joined  in  pairs  by  conjunctions,  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated in  purs  by  the  comma ;  as,  "  Interest  and  ambition,  honour  and  shame,  friend- 
shipand  enmity,  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  public  transactions." 
— W.  Allen.  "  But,  whether  ingenious  or  dull,  learned  or  ign<»«nt,  clownish  or  po- 
lite, eveiT  innocent  man,  without  exception,  has  as  good  a  right  to  Kberty  as  to 
life."— Moral  Seitwe^  p.  818. 

**Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  dedre  and  bate, 
Cyer^x&id  with  snaiea  flte  crowded  maze  of  fiite.** — Dr.  Jt^ituoH, 

RuLB  VI. — Worm  put  Absolute. 

Nouns  or  pronouns  put  absolute,  should,  with  their  adjuncts,  be  set  by  the 
comma ;  as,  "  The  pnnce,  his  father  beir^  demi,  succeeded." — "  7%i*  done,  we 
parted." — Zaccheus.  make  haste  and  come  down." — jmBtonkqt  m  Sieilifi 
what  did  it  produce  ?" — Cicero. 

"  Wing'J  wiih  his  fears,  on  foot  he  strove  to  fly, 
Bi»  tteeds  too  distant^  and  the/oetoo  ttigh^ — Hutd^  zi,  440. 
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RVLB  Vn. — ^WOBDS  IN  ApposmoH. 

Words  in  apposition^  (especiallj  if  tbey  hare  adjuncts,)  are  generally  set  off  by 
the  comma ;  as,  "  He  that  now  calls  upon  thee,  is  Tbeoaore,  me  hermit  of  Tent' 
rife." — Joktuon.  "  Lowth^  Dr.  .Robert,  bishop  of  London,  bcBH  in  1710,  died  in 
1787."— Diet    "  HOMK,  Menry,  lord  Kanuisr~Ib. 

"  What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assnr'd, 
Thy  lUseneM^  thy  fit  helpj  thy  other  self, 

Thy  tPuA  exactly  to  thy  hearths  .denre." — Milton,  P.     viii,  460. 
**  And  he^  their  pnno^  ahall  rank  among  my  peen," — Byron. 

EzoEPTtOH  L — CouPLXX  Nahes. 
When  several  words^  in  thdr  ocHomon  order,  are  iiaed  as  one  compound  nam^  the  ccanma  la 
not  inserted;  wa,  **Dr.  Sanmd  JotmaaD,"— "Pnbtins  Gavins  Cosanos.** 

EzoBFTK»  IL— Clobb  ApPOBmOS. 
When  a  common  and  s  proper  namo  are  closely  united,  the  CCTuna  is  not  inserted;  as,  "The 
Inook  Kidnn,"— "  The  lirer  Don,"—"  Tbo  MDimBS  Oatharine,"— «'  Paul  the  Aportte;" 

EzoxPTioir  in. — ^Pbokoun  irrmom  Pause. 
When  a  proDonn  b  added  to  an  other  word  merely  fer  emphasis  and  distinctitm,  the  ccanma  la 
nothiBWted;  as,  "TemenoT  Athens,"— "I  mTseli^"—" Thou  flaming  mfailsta-,"— "Too  priDees." 

EiOEmo»  rr. — Kaxeb  Acqdieed. 
When  a  name  acquired  by  acme  actum  or  relation,  is  put  in  appodtitm  with  a  preceding  noun 
or  pranoan,  the  comma  is  nob  inserted;  aa,  *'  I  made  the  ffrouad  my  "To  make  him  kaw 

— ^  Wtum  tfaer  rennd  as  Wifii  tMdeOg  thy  gtiide."~hife. 

RvLK  VllL — AnjsonvES. 
AdjeotiTes,  "when  aomethiiw  d^ends  on  them,  or  when  they  have  the  import  of  a 
dependent  danae^  should,  wi£  their  a^jiux!^  be  set  off  by  tlw  ocanma;  as, 

1.  '■  Among  the  roots 

Of  hazel,  pendent  o*«r  the  plaintive  stream, 

They  frune  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes." — Tlumuon. 

2i  "  Up  Bprii^  the  lark, 

ShrUl^vou^d  and  lottd^  tbo  messenger  d  mom." — Id, 

EZOEPTIOK. — ^ADJBCriTES  RSSTRICTITR. 

When  an  a^eotive  immediately  fikUows  its  noun,  and  is  taken  in  a  reetrictiTe  sense^  the  comma 
sboold  not  be  used  before  it;  as, 

 !  "  And  on  tlw  coast  averse 

From  entrance  or  dwrnbio  witdi.*'— JfiUoN)  P.  A,  B.  ix,  L  68. 

Rule  IX. — Finitk  Vkebs. 
Where  a  finite  verb  is  understood,  a  comma  is  generallr  required :  as,  "  Ftem  kw 
ariaes  seonrity ;  from  secmity,  cniion^ ;  from  cariosity,  knowledge." — Murray, 
**Sse  all  mypioae  and  verse  were  much  tbe  same; 
TUa,  prose  on  stilts ;  that,  poetry  fitllen  hune." — Pope,  ■ 

ExcBPTKnr. — ^V^T  Slight  Padsi. 
As  the  Bemkx4on  nrost  separate  the  clauses  when  the  comma  is  inserted  by  this  rule,  if  the 
paosa  for  the  ondtted  verb  be  very  slight,  it  may  be  left  unmariced,  and  the  comma  be  used  for 
the  clauses ;  as,  "  When  the  proQigate  qteaks  of  ^lety,  the  miser  of  generodty,  the  coward  <i 
valour,  and  the  corrupt  of  int^pri^,  liiey  are  mly  mo  more  despised  by  those  who  know  tham." 
—Cambodia  Boeution,  p.  132. 

Rcu  X. — iNFiDrrivKS. 
Hie  infinitive  mood,  when  it  follows  a  verb  from  which  it  must  be  separated,  or 
when  it  depends  on  s(»nething  remote  or  understood,  is  generally,  with  ito  adjuncts, 
set  ctf  by  the  comma ;  as,  **  One  <tf  the  greatest  aecreta  in  oonqwatitm  ia,  to  ibiov 
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when  to  be  simple.'* — Jamteson's  Hhet.,  p.  151.   **3heoi^wt$tke  IruVtylwrnmaxk 

infiuilt." — Murrray't  Oram^  p.  271. 

**l%e  GroTwnor  of  all — has  interposed. 
Not  aelcUMU,  hit  aveogiDg  arm,  to  mite 
The  iDjorioHs  tmiq»ler  npoB  nature^  law." — Cb^pcr. 

Rou  XL — PucnciPLM. 
Farti^i^  when  aomeUiing  depends  on  them,  when  they  have  the  impcnt  of  a 
dependent  GfaioB^  or  when  thej  mate  to  aomething  nndmtood,  should,  with  Aeir 
adjuncts,  be  set  off  by  the  comma ;  aa,  1.  Imt  ia  a  rale  of  ciril  eondocC,  pnaerAed 
by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  eommandinff  what  is  right,  eatdprohUntinff  whatii 
wrong." — Blackstons  :  Beatiie's  Moral  Seimct,  p.  346. 
2.  "  YoitBg  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  «tar, 

Ling'Ting  and  lief  rung  waoder'd  down  the  vale."— .SMtttie. 
8.  "  United^  we  stand;  divided^  we  falL"— Jfoffo. 
4.  "  Pro^ly  ^leaiiHjh  there  ia  bo  audi  tUng  aa  chanoe." 

BzcEpno:!. — ^Pabticiflbs  BaBTBicnn. 
When  a  partidple  immediatdy  fi>Uows  its  douo,  ud  k  takea  in  a  nstrictive  aeoBe,  the  oomms 
iboold  not  be  used  befixe  it;  u, 

'*  A  man  reaoim'd  for  npartee, 
Wm  seldom  scrapie  to  make  ftee 
ITith  buDdriilp'a  flosst  Maw."— Oiiper. 

RuLi  XU. — AnvKEns. 
Adverba,  when  they  break  the  connraion  of  a  afanple  aanteDoe^  or  when  di^  hare 

not  a  close  dependence  on  some  particular  word  in  the  context,  ahonld,  witli  then 
a^nocta,  be  set  off  by  tiie  cfHnma ;  m,  We  dumIi  however^  omfonnd  this  gen- 
tleness with  the  arluldai  courtesy  of  the  worU." — "JBswJm,  the  mind  moat  be 
employed." — Gilpin.  "Most  unqueetionably^  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  thia."* 
Lyttelkm.  '*But,  unfortunately  for  u«,  the  tide  was  ebbing  already.** 
**  When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately ^ 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory.** — Scotf*  Lay^  p.  33. 

RULX  XlLL  CONJtTKCtlONB. 

Coi^nDctions,  when  th^  are  separated  from  the  principal  clauses  that  depend  on 
them,     when  tb^  introduoe  exun}4es,  an  generally  set  (ff  by  the  oomma ; 
**  Bvtf  hy  a  tamely  call  iq>on  BeHgion,  tbs  fbroe  of  ^^t  was  ehued.**— iAmUsoh. 
"Iliey  know  the  neck  that  joins  the  shore  and  sea, 
Or,  ah  I  bow  ohang'd  that  fearieas  langfa  would  be.** — CrdAe, 

RoLB  XIV. — ^pRiPoamoira. 

E'repositions  and  their  objects,  when  they  break  the  connexion  of  a  smple  sen- 
tence, or  when  they  do  not  closely  follow  the  words  on  which  they  depend,  are  gen- 
erally set  off  by  the  comma ;  as,  "  Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  ^e 
ostentation  of  riches.**— ^'^y  reading,  we  add  the  experience  of  others  to  our  own." 
"  Id  vain  the  sage,  with  retroepeetive  eye^ 
Would  from  u*  apparent  Wliat  condnde  the  Why.** — Pope. 

RULB  XV. — ^iHraBjHcnovB. 
Inteijeetions  tlut  require  a  pause,  though  more  commonly  eix^>hatic  and  fi^owed 
by  the  et^ibcmeme,  are  swnedmea  set  off     the  comma;  as^  "For,  ^  I  will  call  aD 
the  fimiihes  of  the  kingdoms  of  l^e  north." — Jeremiah,  i,  15.   **  0,  'twaa  about 

something  yon  would  not  understand." — Columbian  Orator,  p.  221.  "5a,  Aa.'  yon 
were  finely  taken  in,  then  !** — Aikin.    " Ha,  ha,  ha/  A  £acetioua  gentleman, 

**  Oh,  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  claim, 
Staad  «nulouB  of  Qmtk.  and  B(»aan  &me  f" — Pope, 
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Rule  AVI. — Words  Rxfsatxd. 

A  word  emphadcally  repeated,  is  generally  set  off  by  the  comma ;  as,  Hu)py, 
bsppy,  happy  pair  T — Dryden,  "  Ay,  ay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  ih^—Shak. 
"An!  no,  no,  no." — Dryden. 

"The  old  oaken  backet,  the  iron-bound  budcet^ 
Hie  mom^mnA  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well  r—  Woodwrth, 

BvLE  ZVn. — Depxkdevt  QcoTAtsom. 

A  quotation,  observatioo,  or  description,  when  it  is  introduced  in  close  dependence 
on  a  verb,  (as,  say^  reply,  try,  or  the  like,)  is  generally  separated  (ram  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  by  the  c<»nma ;  as,  " '  The  book  of  nature,^  aaid  he,  '  is  before  thee.' " — 
Havikeivorth.  ^  I  say  unto  all,  Watch." — Marie.  "  *  The  boy  has  beoome  a  man,* 
means, '  be  has  ffrovm  io  be&  man.'  '  Such  coudoct  becomes  a  man,*  means, '  such 
eftaixKtbe/Ui  him.* "— iforf**  Gram^  p.  116. 

Wliila  man  exdaimi,  *  See  all  things  ibr  my  use  P 
'See  mui  for  mine  P  r^>Kos  a  pamper'd  goose." — Pope, 

IMFBOPRXEnES  FOR  GOBBECHON. 

FALSE  FUITCnjATION.— SRB0B3  COKCEBNINa  THE  GOIOCA. 
nuDEB  Birui  L—Or  Suplb  BwrMoia. 
'*  Short,  aiinple  sentences  should  not  be  sspanted  bjr  a  coauDL"<^J'Ul0B'«  Qram^  lit  Xd.,  dl 

135,-  3d  Ed,  Stereotyped,  p.  137. 

[FtsifULK— Not  proper,  beMiue  »  nwdlaM  eonmM  to  pat  *fl«r  aJtort,  tba  mtenM  Mng  dmple.  Bat,  m- 
rorilDg  to  Rule  IM  for  tha  Comnu,  *'  A  iliiipla  Mnteoce  doca  not.  In  mtier*!,  adiuit  the  oomauk  Tlierefore, 
tU«  comins  ■honld  to  omlUed;  thus,  "  Short  rimple  ■antwiBM  ilwvld  not  b«  npanttd  br  *  oomma."  Or, 
Burb  better:  "J  Aort  riigmlt  mMmm  ibMdd  rm^lf  dUMad  br  eowaa."^  Formeh  aemime&L,  am. 
blk4  to  fonm  ft  pvM,  aAowil  gamrnt^tamfanted;  and  arai  •  rfui^  one  bmit  ton  rane  phnw  ttotuMt 

'■A  regular  and  virtuous  education,  Is  an  iaestimablo  blesBuig." — Murrt^s  Key,  Sto,  p.  174. 
"^uch  equivocal  expreesioBfl^  aiark  «n  intentk»i  to  deceive." — Ib^  p.  £56.  "  They  are,  Tkii  and 
(ha!,  with  their  plurals  these  and  lAoae."— At^ftona,  E.  Oram^  p.  26 ;  Practical  Lesions,  p.  33.  "  A 
ooniinative  case  aod  a  verb,  acme^mes  make  a  complete  santeDco;  as,  He  sleeps." — litUoa'a 
GrmtL,  |x  7S.  "  Jfnar,  expresses  the  actioo  oonitected  witb  certain  relations  of  time:  fnoott,  re- 
pRscDtg  it  as  ftrtlwr  modified  by  drcnmstancw  of  ctmtingency,  conditionali^,  ft<^"— AiOwmf,  K 
6nm^  p.  37.  "The  word  Noun,  means  name." — JngerscU's  Gram.,  p.  14.  "The  present,  or 
Miro  participle,  I  explained  then."— p.  97.  "  Are  some  verbs  used,  both  transitively  and 
tntrdDBitively  1" —  Oix^a  Pi  and  PracL  dram.,  p.  64.  "  Blank  versa,  is  veiae  without  rtiyme." 
— /fcittjoff  Oram.,  p.  242.  "  A  (SstiibatiTe  adjective^  denotes  each  one  of  a  number  onudoed 
sepaiatdy."— p.  61. 

**  And  may  at  last  my  weary  age, 
find  out  the  peaoefol  hermit^."— JfHmiy>«  GV.,  12mo,  p.  205 ;  8vo,  2ft5. 

Unddi  tbb  ExcsPTioif  oOHCEumie  Bnmai  Skhtknces. 

"  A  noun  witboot  an  Article  to  Unit  tt  is  taken  in  Its  widest  saoBeL"-^£«IIjpH  R-  QreaoL,  p.  8 ; 

FradiaU  Lesaont,  p.  10. 

[Fonuu.— Not  proper,  tocaon  bo  Mmma  to  tor«  wt  tofore  tto  verb  ta  Ubn.  Vat,  ■eoordlng  to  tto  En»p> 
tioD  to  Roto  Irt  Iter  the  Uomna,  "When  ai«BomlnatlTafn«laii|ialiBitenntHMO  toaooomnntod  17  Insopftntiw 
t4aada,  or  vboB  — luiftl  worti  logotbtr  mrm  ami  in  a»amA  of  a  xnnlnattT^  a  oa—a  AoaUtoptoMd  iaiMdl- 
iK-lj  before  tb«  wb."  Tb«r«fore.  •  eomm«  iboold  be  berg  inacrtad :  t]uu,  "  A  mia*  Tttboot  an  OrHcU  to  Uaitt 
It.  ii  takn  In  Its  wldeat  ■owa."— LmhV*  Oom.,  «.] 

"To  muntidn  a  steady  oonne  amid  all  tin  sdvetrities  of  Ufenaria  a  great  jbSbA."— Day's  Dis- 
trid  Sehoti  Qrmn.,  p.  84  "To  love  oar  Uaker  supremely  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  com- 
prehends the  whole  moral  law." — Ibid.  "To  be  afi^d  to  do  wroi^  is  true  courage." — Ih.,  p.  85. 
"  A  ^reat  fintune  m  the  hands  of  a  fool  is  a  great  miafortune." — BuBaona,  Prat^aU  Lesson^  p. 
}9.  "That  he  should  make  such  a  remark  is  indeed  strange." — fbmim,  Pradical  Oram.,  p.  30. 
'  To  walk  in  tbe  fields  and  grovea  is  delightAil" — Id.,  tb.  "  That  he  committed  the  f^ult  is  roost 
Mtaia."— /d,  ib.  "  Names  oommoo  to  all  things  of  the  tame  sort  or  dass  are  called  Common 
uwu;  as^  man,  woman,  4ay."^Biaii)tm,  Fraet.  La^v.  12.  **Tbst  it  is  our  dotr  to  be  pions 
idmUs  not  of  any  doubt"— id,  R  Oram.,  p.  118.  ""So  endure  mlafintone  with  redgnatton  is  tbe 
^haracbvistic  1^  a  great  mind."— /d,  tb.,  p.  81.  "  The  asdeting  of  a  friend  in  such  ciicumstancea 
ras  certainly  a  duty."— /d,  81.  "  That  a  life  of  virtue  is  the  safest  is  certain." — Eaiiock'a 
Am,  p.  169.  "AoolleoSve  notm  den^ng  tbe  idea  ^  uin^  ahonld  be  reptesmted  a  |)ro- 
KHin  of  tbe  ringqiar  Bainber.**-W&,  p.  167. 
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[PABT  IV, 


Undeb  Rcls  II. — Or  SaiPi.E  Ueubsbs. 


*''Wlicn  the  kod  bad  arisen  the  enemy  retreated." — Day's  District  School  Gram^  p.  66. 

(FOBHTTU — Not  proper,  became  no  oomnu  bare  Mpftntw  the  two  tiinpla  mcmben  vbidi  eompoM  tlM  hb- 
tenee.  Uut,  ueordlng  to  Rul«  M,  "  The  flmple  neiiibwv  of  «  oompoond  Mnteiwe,  whether  ■ueicwriTi  or 
Inrdred,  clUptleal  or  completa,  &re  seiMraUy  dlrld»d  by  the  comma."  Therefore,  *■  eotoiaa  shoald  be  Inaerted 
•ftar  uriiwn;  Ihiu,  "  Wbeo  the  tun  had  arieeii,  the  enemy  retreated."] 

"If  he  beeome  ricli  be  may  be  leas  [ndustriotis." — RtUuma,  B.  Oram,,  p.  118-  "The  oxav  I 
study  grammar  tbe  better  I  like  U."— /li.,  p.  127.  "  There  fi  muditauUi  in  the  <dd  adage  that 
fire  is  a  bettor  serront  thaa  master."— /dL,  p.  128.  "Tborerfo  when  uaed  as  an  auxfliarr 
gives  force  or  empbaus  to  tbe  e^qtreeakm."— -Z>av'«  Gram^  p.  39.  "Whateoerer  ft  ia  Incumbent 
upon  a  man  to  do  U  te  moAj  expedient  to  do  veU." — /.  Q.  Adam^t  Bheleriii,  Vol  i,  pi  46. 
"  The  soul  which  our  pbilosopby  divides  into  raiiouB  o^iacitieB,  ia  still  one  essmce." — ChoMdng, 
on  Self-Guiture,  p.  15.  "  Put  the  following  worda  in  the  plural  and  give  tbe  rule  for  forming  it" 
—BuUioas,  Fraclieai  Leaaons,  p.  19.  "We  will  do  it  if  you  wish."— /d,  ib.,  p.  29.  '*  He  vbo 
doaa  well  wiU  be  rewarded."— JUL,  ik,  29.  "That  whidi  ia  always  tmeiaexpKtted  in  the  pres- 
ent teniie." — Id.,  A.,  p.  119,  ''An  obMrvatioa  wUoh  is  always  true  most  bo  expressed  in  the 
present  tense."— /Via.  £  Gram^  p.  123.  *'  That  part  orthography  which  treats  of  cota- 
trining  letters  to  form  syllablea  and  words  ia  called  Spbiukq."— Day's  Gram.,  p.  8.  *'  A  noun  can 
never  be  ^  the  tlrst  person  except  it  is  in  appositioa  with  a  pronoun  of  that  person." — lb.,  p.  14. 
"  When  two  or  more  singular  nouns  or  pronouns  refer  to  the  same  object  they  rcqoiro  a  angular 
verb  and  pronoun." — lb.,  p.  80.  "  James  has  gone  but  he  will  return  in  a  few  days." — Ib^  89. 
"  A  pronoun  should  have  the  same  person,  number,  and  gender  as  tho  noun  for  which  it  stands." 
—Ib^  69  and  80.  Though  he  is  otU  of  danger  be  ia  sUll  afraid."— AiOknu,  £.  Gram^  p.  80. 
"She  ishEs  inferior  ia  seoso  but  bis  equal  io  pnidence."— p.  81.  "The  man  who  baa  ao 
sense  of  religion  is  little  to  bo  trusted."— Al,  Si.  "He  who  does  tin  most  good  has  tho  most 
pleasure." — lb.,  61.  "  Tltey  were  not  in  the  most  prosperous  drcumsttmcee  when  we  last  saxi 
them."— 61.  "If  the  day  continue  pleasant  I  shall  return."— AUcrn'f  Gram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  22; 
Ster.  E^,  24.  "  The  days  that  are  past  ore  gone  for  ever." — lb.,  pp.  89  and  92.  "  As  many  as 
are  friendly  to  the  cause  will  sustain  it." — lb.,  89  and  92.  "  Such  as  derire  aid  will  receive  it." 
— -iA.,  89  and  92.  "Who  gave  you  that  book  which  you  prize  so  much?" — BiUtiong,  Pract 
Leaaont,  p.  32.    "  He  who  mode  it  now  preserves  and  govocns  it"— AdKma^  £  Gram^  p.  83. 

"  Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call, 
Be  pleased  with  nothing  if  not  blessed  irtA  an  r-ZUdm's  Crank,  p.  1S6. 

UKioa  TiiE  EmmoKs  oonsunxa  Sdifle  Mmbto. 
"Newcastle  is  the  town,  in  which  Alraudde  was  bora.**— »Biicte'f  Claasicol  Oram^  p.  £4. 

CFoBMmA— Xot  iiroper,  booanH  •  needleM  oomma  bare  npwatei  the  raalrietiTe  relative  vtiieh  ttvia  tti  anifr 
oodent  town.  Bni,  according  to  Ezoeptlaii  let  to  Role  td,  "  When  a  relaUve  Immedlatdr  follow!  lla  antecedent, 
and  U  takes  Is  a  rectricttve  mbm,  the  coranta  sbould  not  be  Introducttd  beforo  IL"  Therefor*,  thla  comma 
Should  baomltladt  lluu, "  Hewcaatls  Is  the  tevn  la  wtaloh  Akrarfda  was  bon."] 

"  The.remoiso,  whic^  issues  in  rolbrmotion,  is  troe  repentance." — flwnpWTa  FhUoa.  RkeL,  p. 
256.  "  Uen,  who  are  intemperate,  aro  destructive  members  of  oconmuni^." — AUxtaidtr'a  Gram., 
p.  93.  "An  activo>transitivo  verb  expresses  an  action, which  extends  to  an  olfjoct" — FeUm's 
Gram.,  pp.  16  and  22.  "Thoy,  to  wliom  much  is  given,  will  have  much  to  answer  for." — Mur- 
ray's Key,  8vo,  p.  188.  "Tho  prospect,  which  we  have,  is  clinrming." — Cooper'a  PL  and  Fr. 
Oram,  p.  143.  "He  is  tho  person,  who  informed  me  of  tbe  matter." — J%.,p^  134;  Cooper'a  Mur- 
ray,  120.  "  These  ore  the  troe^  that  ]iroduce  no  fri^"— A.,  134;  and  120.  "  This  is  tho  boolc, 
vrhioh  treats  of  the  sutiject" — lb.,  1 34 ;  and  1 20.  "  The  pnqxisal  was  such,  as  pleased  ma." — 
Cooper,  PL  and  iV.  Gram.,  p.  134.  "  Those,  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy." — Id.,  ib.,  pp. 
118  and  124 ;  and  Goiter's  Hurray,  p.  141.  "  Tbe  pen,  with  which  I  write,  makes  too  largo  a 
mark." — IngeraoWs  Gram.,  p.  71.  "  Modesty  makes  large  amends  for  the  pain,  it  gives  tlie  per- 
BODS,  who  labour  under  It,  by  the  prejudice,  it  aSbrds  every  worthy  person  in  their  favour." — lb, 
p.  80.  "  Irony  is  a  Bgure,  whereby  we  plainly  intend  something  very  different  from  what  our 
words  express." — Budee's  Gram.,  p,  108.  "  Catachresia  is  a  figure,  whereby  an  improper  word  la 
used  instead  of  a{WDperoDe."— A,  p.  100.  "Theman,  whom  you  met  at  tho  party,  is  a  froncb- 
msn."— ^A1o■^«  PracUeal  Oram.,  p,  165. 


*'John,  James  and  TiMKnaa  are  here:  thati^  Jdmond  Jame^  Aa" — Oaeper'a  PlaiM  and  Hvo- 
tical  Grammar,  p.  103. 

[FwniLi.— Not  proper,  beeaoM  no  oomma  la  here  naed  after  Jamea,  or  after  Thoma*.  or  again  after  Jokn, 
In  the  latter  claoae ;  the  three  nonoa  bdng  euiqraaed  to  be  In  the  aame  oonetrnetlon,  and  all  of  thiBm  nomlnatlTM 
to  the  verb  ara.  But,  aeoording  to  Kule  Sd  for  the  Comma,  "  When  more  than  two  word*  or  terms  are  eon. 
nected  In  tba  mum  eoutmction,  or  In  a  Joint  dopendenoe  on  lome  other  term,  bj  eanlanetlona  ezpieMed  or 
QBdentood,  Uie  eonuaa  tboaM  be  loMrtad  after  mrr  one  of  them  bat  the  laat;  and,  u  they  am  pomlmttwa 
bafcm  a  Twb,  tiie  eomma  ahoaU  follow  tbe  laM  also.''  Tfaereftce,  the  oomma  aboold  be  Inaerted  aAar  each; 
llHU,  "John,  Jarna^  and  Thonws,  af»  bemi  Hist  la,  John,  owl  Jamea,  aad  Tbomaa,  are  hera."]* 


"  Adverbs  modify- verbs  a4|scdTes  and  other  adTert)&*'—BtiBf(Mu;  £  <M(tA^  ''ToKoons 

>  Some  prinlMs,aad  l&awin  warna  anthma,  mppoM amies  irf words  to  nv>lntbs«>RnBa,oai7wh«» die 
eeriuaeUoB  Is  ■nnprmid.  Thla  U  ewialnir  a  gnat  wm.  Uglves  va  meh  pnartiiatlon  a»  ownports  nelay 
Witt  Uw  MMt  of  flm  or  am  verds  ia  tba  SMM  oonsttiMUoi^  nor  wUb  Iba  j)^^ 
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bekng  Petson,  G«iidw,  Nnrober  and  Cue."— /d,  Praciicai  Lemma,  p.  12.  "  Wheat,  oom,  rye, 
■wl  oati  are  eztenedveiy  cattivated."— /d,  ik,  p.  13.  "  Id  man^,  the  defioitioDB,  rulee  and  kad- 
iag  lacta  are  prolix,  inaccurate  and  confused." — UnA^t  Btgport  on  Qraim,,  p;  3.  "  Uoat  people 
omsidi^r  it  mysterioua,  difficult  and  oselcsa." — Ih^  p.  3.  "  HJs  flrtber  uid  mothflr,  and  uncle  tb> 
ode  at  BwK." — Fanam^s  Oram.,  p.  11.  "  The  relative  pronouns  are  V)ho,  wAicA  and  Otat." — 
BvSim,  Fradical  Leamms,  p.  29.  "  That  is  aometiniee  a  demonstratiTe,  BometimeB  a  relative  and 
sometiiDes  a  ooDjunctioa." — Id.,  A.,  p.  33.  "  Our  reputation,  virtue,  and  faappioen  greatly  depend 
ui  the  choice  our  coinpanioD&" — Doj/'s  Gram.,  p.  92.  "Hie  ^irit  of  tme  region  ia  social, 
kind  and  cheedhL" — Ftiim's  Gram^  p.  81.  "So,  be,  hone  and  wO  are  aometiinefl  principal 
Kris.  '— Ib^  p.  26.  "  John  and  Tbomas  and  Peter  reside  at  OxfiHd."— IVUetor,  PkHoe.  Orem^ 
p.  142;  IwprvveA  Gram.,  p.  96.  "The  most  innocent  pleoaores  are  the  molt  rational,  the  most 
del^ttlil  and  the  moat  durable." — id.,  pp.  216  and  ISl.  "Love^  peace  and  bleaoednen 
ue resefved fbr  the  good." — Id.,  ib.,  21S  and  Ifil.  "The  husband,  wife  and  children,  suSbred 
extremely."— Jfomiy's  Gram.,  4tfa  Am.  Ed.,  8v<s  p.  369.  "  The  hudtand,  wife,  and  children 
eaSnT  ex^melv." — Sanbonit  AmAyUaA  Grauky  p.  S68.  "1^  jaa,  and  I  have  our  parti 
aGSgned  OS."— JUd 

**  He  raoeoed,  lamented,  tugged  and  tried, 
Repented,  promised,  wept  and  sighed."-— jRsUon'«  Gr.,  p.  108. 

Ubdib  Btru  IV.— Or  Oitlt  Two  Wobdb. 

"IKa^fN&bnenta  derange,  aod  overcome,  vulgar  mlnda."— Jfiirrav'<  ExercUea,  p.  16. 

[Tamru.— Xot  proper,  becMiM  the  tvo  vwta  hm  eoDBcaM  Ij  whA,  an  m*4kwAj  aaparatad  ftvm  eMb 
adier,iiid  from  tbdr  otject  foUowInK.  But,  Moerdliis  to  Rtila  4th,  "Wben  onlj  tvo  word*  or  term*  are  oon- 
HcHd  ^  s  egqtniMaon,  th«7  Hfaonld  not  b«  Mmratad  vjf  Hm  comma.*'  Tbanfon,  Ihm  tvo  TrainrrT  riionld  bo 
Mrilted  i  thw,  ■*  IllML^oln^iBta  dannga  ud  oTOWnw  vnlfir  mlada.*'] 

"Hie  Utb  of  a  aty,  or  kingdom,  fa  In  the  beat  condition,  when  there  is  the  least  noise  or  bius 
ioiL"— JfimiirV  Key,  8vo,  p.  171.  "When  a  direct  address  ta  made,  the  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  in 
the  Doraiuative  case  independent" — Ingerscffa  Qrarr^,  p.  88.  "  The  verba  iove  and  teach,  make 
IfKd,  Bad  taught,  in  tho  imperfect  and  partidple." — lb.,  p.  91.  "  Neither  poverty,  nor  richefl  were 
injurious  to  him." — Gooper'a  PI.  and  Pr.  Gram.,  p.  133.  "Thou,  or  I  am  in  feolt"— WnpAf* 
trVoTfi,  p,  136,  "A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action,  or  being." — Boy^a  Diatrict  School 
Gram.,  pp^  11  and  61.  "The  Objective  Case  denotes  the  object  of  a  verb,  or  a  preposition."— 
R.,  ^  17  and  19.  "Yeibs  oftheseoond  conjugati<m  maybe  either  traoaitive^  or  intransitive." — 
^  f.  41.  "Tcibs  of  the  foorth  coiyuf^tion  may  he  dtfaer  transitive,  or  intransitive."— Jl.,  41. 
"Ifa  verb  does  not  Rma  its  past  indicative  by  aming  d^  cr  erf  to  the  indicative  present^  it  is  said 
UlovT^pilar."—Jb.,  41.  "The  young  lady  is  Btadying  rhetoilo,and  logia" — Ooop^a  PLand 
Pr.  Gmm.,  p.  143.  "  He  wiitoi^  and  speaks  the  languf^  very  oonwjtly."— ii.,  p.  148.  "  Man's 
L^inesa,  or  misery,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  put  into  his  own  hands." — Murray's  Key,  8vb,  p. 
1^3.  "  This  accident,  or  characteristic  of  nouns,  is  called  tiieir  Oeader."—Bi^ioM,  K  OrOTn., 
1443,  p.  195. 

"  Grant  that  tho  powerfiil  stfll  the  weak  controal ; 
Bo  Uan  the  Wo,  and  l^nt  of  tho  whole."— Fopb:  BH.  Poeia,  vi,  3TB. 

Ukdeh  Exception  L— Two  Wqbds  with  Adjukcts. 
"  Franklin  is  justly  considered  the  ornament  of  tbe  new  wmW  and  the  pride  of  modem  phUoao- 

■iir:'~Day'a  District  School  Grtnn.,  p.  86. 

[Fonxcix.— Not  proper,  bennM  the  wordi  ortumant  mud  vrtdt,  eaoh  of  which  hu  aMwicta,  we  bera  oon- 
mtcd  bjand  without »  conuM  before  It  Bat,  KOordlmg  to  Exeeptton  let  to  Bole  4th,  "  Whon  tha  two  wwdi 
mmected  bars  moral  ■4]DDeta.  or  when  one  of  them  hu  an  adJamt  ttat  rdatea  not  to  both,  Uw  oomma  la  In- 
m*i."  Therefore,  ft  oomm*  iboold  bo  Mt  before  and;  thna,  **  VnuikUa  la  taaOf  coDaUered  tba  onamant  of 
U  N'ew  World,  and  tho  pride  of  modem  pbUoaophj."] 

"Levity  and  attachment  to  woridly  pleasures,  destroy  the  sense  of  ^tltudo  to  hito." — Mur- 
vy's  Key,  8vo,  p.  183.  "  In  the  following  Exercise,  point  out  the  adjectives  and  the  substan- 
ircswiddi  tiiey  qnalify." — BuUions,  PracHcai  Leaaona,  p.  100.  "When  a  noun  or  pronoun  la 
ned  to  explain  or  give  emphasis  to  a  preceding  noun  or  prononn." — Day's  Oram.,  p.  ST. 
'Superior  talents  and  briUancy  of  Intellect  do  not  always  constitute  a  great  man." — lb.,  p.  92. 
'  A  vord  that  makes  sense  aft^  an  article  or  the  phrase  apeak  of,  is  a  nonn." — BuUions,  pyactical 
'jfijoM,  p.  12.  "  All  feet  used  in  poetry,  are  reducible  to  eightkindsi  four  of  two  syllables  and 
m  of  three." — SUey'a  Grain.,  p.  123.  "  Ho  would  not  do  it  himself  nor  let  me  do  it" — Bvliiona, 
i  Gram.,  p.  113.*   "  Tho  old  writers  give  examples  of  the  subjunctive  mode  and  give  other 

".John.  Jsmeefnd  Thomaii  nro  hero,"  Ibk  aentenco  wblch  pUlnlj  tella  John  that  Jsmee  and  Thoniaaara 
m :  and  whtefa.  If  read  MOordlng  to  thU  polntli^,  cannot  poadbly  hare  anjr  olhor  meaning.  Yet  thia  is  Ihs 
ty  in  which  the  ralea  of  Cooper,  J^Won,  Frost,  Webster,  and  periiape  othen,  teach  na  to  point  ft,  when  we 
Man  totellMnnebody  elM  thatalhthree  are  here  I  In  hla  pretended  "Abridgment  of  Hnrrar'a  Enfcllsh  Oram- 
lar,"  (a  work  aboandlng  In  unall  thefts  from  Brovn'a  Inatitntea,)  Cooper  haf  tbe  following  example :  "  John, 
iiQM  nr  Joaeph  Intonds  to  aoeomp^nj  me."— Page  120.  Here,  John  being  addressed,  the  pnnctnaHon  is 
ifiit:  but.  to  make  this  nonn  &  noroinatlre  to  the  rerb,  «  comma  mnat  be  pst  after  eocA  of  w  othera.  In 
ooper'n  "  Plidn  and  Praetlail  Grammar,"  the  passage  Is  found  in  this  fbnn :  "  John,  James,  or  Joseph  inteodt 
>  accompany  as."-^'»ge  133.  This  pointing  Is  doubly  wrontr;  beosase  It  is  adapted  to  neUharsaase.  If  tha 
dree  nouns  have  Uie  same  constmctlon,  tbe  principal  pause  will  be  Immedlatelr  before  the  verb ;  and  Barely  • 
onma  is  as  mudi  required  bj  that  pause,  as  by  toia  second.  8e«  the  Note  on  Role  8d,  abova. 
*  In  pnnctnatlon,  the  gtammsj  hero  dtedla  nnaoooonUhly  defaeave.  TUalathamorastcBiiga,baeannmanv 
I  Its  Brrwi  aiw  maw  pinmralaaa  of  what  was  saciiratJy  psfated     an  othar  hana.  On  the  page  above  Mftma 
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[PABT  IT. 


modw  ts  ezpUn  vliit  ii  matat  bj  flw  woidi  in  tte  8at4iiaoliv&**— 0.  R  Pttnia  0riMh, 
P.3SS. 

Uimn  Exnpnmr  IL—Two  Tnura  CovrusnD. 
**  Ve  (dteD  oommend  m  well  m  oomnre  imprudently." — Marray'a  Key,  8to,  p.  214.  It  ia  at 
tnily  a  violatioa  of  ttie  right  of  [Hvperty,  to  talce  Utt^  u  to  take  mucli ;  to  purled  a  botdc,  or  i 
penknife,  aa  to  steal  moosy ;  to  steal  frm  sa  to  steal  a  horse ;  to  deflwid  the  revenue  as  to  rob 
my  neighbour;  to  orerchorge  the  publio  aa  to  oT«t;haige  my  brother ;  to  cheat  the  posttdBce  as 
to  cheat  my  friend." —  TVaviamf  a  Jwrof  Sdenee,  Ist  Edl&ni,  p.  264.  "  Ute  dassiScation  of  verbs 
has  been  mi  Btill  is  a  vexed  questiML" — BuUiima,  K  Oranmar,  Ee vised  Editioo,  p.  200. 
"Names  u^pl^  otdy  to  Individuals  aC  a  nrt  or  dasa  and  not  oommon  to  all,  are  called  TVeper 
JKmhk"— aL,  Praetieal  LenonM,  p.  12.  "A  hero  woold  deriie  to  be  loved  as  wdl  aa  to  be  nrei- 
onoed." — Day'a  Oram.,  p.  lOB.  "  Dea&  or  mme  wone  miafiatone  now  di^rtdesthem." — Cbapm*/ 
A  and  Pr.  Chan.,  p.  133.  "  Alexander  replied,  'The  worid  tQI  not  pennit  two  boub  nor  two 
florenigna.'  "—OotdtmUh'B  Orteee,  ToL  ii,  p.  113. 

"  From  nature's  chain,  whatever  link  yon  strike^ 
Tenth  or  tea  tbouaandtli,  breaks  the  chain  alike." — fUtan'a  Oram.,  p.  131. 

TTKDns  BxoBpnoH  IIL— Altb&kattvk  or  Wohds. 
"  Metro  or  Meamre  is  the  number  of  poetical  feet  which  a  verse  oootaina." — Miey's  Gram.,  p. 
133.  "  The  Oixtttra  or  divinon,  is  the  pause  which  takes  plaoe  in  a  versGv  and  which  divides  it 
Into  two  parta."— 76.,  123.  "It  ia  six  fcet  w  one  htbom deep."— AdJuma,  £  Gram.,  ^  113. 
"  A  Bbaob  ia  naed  in  poetry  at  the  end  a  tri(det  or  three  llnea  wUtdi  rhyme  togetiier." — hUm't 
Oram.,  p.  142.  "There  are  foor  princfaial  Uads  of  English  verse  or  poetical  feet'*— 7b.,  p.  143. 
"  The  period  or  full  stop  denotes  the  end  of  a  oomplete  BHiteiio&" — Smbont^t  Anafytieai  GnaiL, 
p.  371.  "  The  scholar  is  to  reoeive  aa  many  iefmu  or  counters  as  there  are  worda  in  the  sentence." 
— SL  Qimtia'9  Oram.,  p^  16.  "  Thai  [thiogl  or  (Ad  thiiif  wAieA  purifies,  fntiflee  also  tiie  heart" 
— Pi»r6^«  Oram.,  p.  14.  "  That  Uiing  or  Me  mm;  ioMcA  would  induoe  a  laxi^  in  publio  or  private 
morals,  or  indifTerence  to  guilt  and  wretchedness,  should  be  regarded  as  ttie  deadly  Siiocoo." — Jb., 
14.  ■*  What  is  elliptiaaUy  what  tkiag  or  flat  Mag  fMeh."~Sa»tbom't  Oram.,  p.  99.  "  Demtm- 
abrait  means  Mow  or  noM  ait  vreeiaety." — Dl,  Dl  139.  "  As  Mian  or  Aol  man,  who  (otdures  to 
tfaeendtabaUbAaBTBd."-- JSfa/f  Oom.,  p.T3. 

UHIHtB  EXOBPTION  IT. — A  SWXMD  OOUU. 
"Reason,  pasaioa  answer  one  gieat  end."— AiIKofw'f  £  Oram.,  p.  163;  BUeffa,  p.  Ill 
"Beaeon,  virtue  answer  one  great  aim."— GMper"*  PI  and  PrarL  Oram.,  p.  194;  BuUer'a,  204. 
"  Every  good  gift,  and  e^-ery  perfect  gift  ia  from  above." — fVton^a  Oram.,  p.  90.  "  Every  |dant, 
and  every  tno  produces  others  after  its  kind." — Day'a  Oram.,  p.  91.  "James,  and  not  Jc^ 
was  paid  for  bis  serrioea." — Ii.,  91.  "The  aln^dagger.orobelidif  isthe  aeocmd."— A.,  p.  113. 
'*  It  waa  I,  not  he  that  m  It"— ^SK.  QtunHn'a  OranL,  p.  163.  "  Eadi  aunt,(and)  each  oounn  bath 
her  speonlatinL" — Sembom^a  Orm,  pi  189.  " '  I  ahaD  aee  yon  when  yon  oc»ne,'  is  equivalent  to 
*I  abaUaae  yon  Mail)  or  a(  Mot  «fM  when  yon  oome.'"~Aittgr'tfi>aA  0nnn.,  p.  I3L 

"Let  wBdth,  let  honour  wut  the  wedded  dame, 
Anguat  her  deed,  and  sacred  bo  her  &me." — Pope,  p.  334 

XJmm  BiTLB  T.— Op  Wobos  a  Pants. 

"ICy  hopes  and  Jbara,  Joya  and  aorrowa  oentre  In  yoo."- B.  OnxBHLSiF:  Smbom't  OraoL, 

p.  268. 

CPoBMrnA^Not  pfvmr,  booosa  no  oomina  hen  eepantea  tike  MMod  pidr  of  notatiMttTM  ftom  the  verb. 
But,  Moordlng  to  Sul«  6th,  '*  When  anooMdTO  worda  an  Johwd  In  patn  tj  eoaJnnctlonB.  Uwy  atiould  1m  aepa- 
rated  in  p«Ira  by  tlw  oomnw."  Therefora,  ui  oUwr  conuna  kbonld  bs  InMrtad  after  aormot;  tliiis,  "  H7  hopea 
and  fears,  iay*  and  ■orrovi,  eentre  in  70a."] 

^Thia  mood  implies  possibility,  or  liber^,  will,  or  obligation." — Ingeraoffa  Gram.,  p.  113. 
"  Substanoe  is  divided  into  Body,  and  &)irit  into  Extended  and  Thhiking." — Bri^iiliauPs  Gram., 
p.  363.  "Tbeae  orascuanbt,  [d  uid  (,]  likep,  and  and  v,  A^aad  hard  g,  and  «, and  %  arelet' 
terarftheaanuo^au."— TFoMer'fiMdL,  p.  41;  Prime^aea,  No.  358.  "NeitiKr  fig  nw  twiat  ^ 
tan  nor  cavenffish  have  passed  my  lips  aioce,  nor  ever  shall  they  again." — Bostm  OtMvator,  Ya. 
Tii,  p.  36.  "  The  words  wboetkb,  or  whosostbr,  whiohevbr,  or  wmcHSOBrsR,  and  what- 
BVSR,  or  WHATSOKVSR  are  called  Coutockd  Relattvb  Fbokouxs."— Oram.,  p.  23. 
"  A^jeotlveBrigniQing  profit  or  disprofit,  likeness  or  unlikeneas  govern  the  dativ&" — BuUbma,  Lot 
Grmn.,  13th  Ed.,  SIS. 

TTsDBB  Bum  TT.— Of  Woeds  Absolutb. 
"Thy  rod  and  thy  staflF  they  comfort  me." — ButUons,  E.  Oram.,  p.  136. 

[PosMCTjs.— Not  proper,  beoaoM  no  comma  U  her«  aet  after  tb^,  vbieh.  vlth  (he  dood  ml,  la  pat  abaoM* 
tr  pleonasm.  But,  aeeordlnc  to  Bute  Sth,  Homa  or  pnnonDB  jA  atelBtojAmiU,  with  Odr  aqonela.  be  let 
off  DT  the  oommo."  Therafbn,  a  wmaa  rtumUbaban  tnairtod;  tlma.  "TbvnMlnd  Unrata^  ttnreoatet 
BM."— Aofm  uUl,  4] 

*'Departyewf(dnd.**---1f^^«6[nifl^p.V0.   "He  aatth  to  bla  mother,  Woman  bdxdd  tl^ 

*o.l>r.  BalllPBa.teanpjtoglhwLaiml»'awiitaBaBaleie«iaaagdii«i  awiwwilfciWwi^baioarfttediilaiail*- 
M  lammm,  which  Laaub had  bawaar^to  Inaert I 
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na."— AnMV*«  ArliiNi  AMenev,  ^44.  "Thoa  Qod  Keet  me."— flkKim^  £  OrtmL.  p.  9: 
AaeMMl  Xmmm^  p.  13.  "Thoo,  God  aeett  me."— /d,  £  ffrom.,  Revised  Bd.,  p.  195.  "John 
write  mo  a  letter.  Henty  go  home." — O.  M.  AAre't  ffrnni.,  p.  3M.  "John ;  write  a  lettSK 
Heoiy;  go  boma" — Ib^  p  317.  "Now,  G.  Brown;  let  us  reaeoo  together." — A,  p.  326. 
"Smith:  You  say  (m  page  11,  the  objective  case  denotes  the  object" — A^p.344.  "Gentlemen: 
will  you  always  speak  as  you  mean  ?" — lb.,  p.  352.  "  John :  I  Bold  my  books  to  William  for  his 
brothers."— /I,  p.  41.  "  WaltM-  and  Seth:  I  will  take  my  thii^  and  leave  youra."— iJ;,  p.  69. 
**Heaiy:  JoMa  apd  Jane  left  thrir  ombi^hL  and  took  yoan."— A.,  p.  13.  *Ocdm;  faaniNitho 
honee  and  go  to  the  mine  Sx  some  coaL  WiDiam;  nm  to  the  store fcr a  fewpoondsoftea" — i&, 
160.   *'Tlie  kmg  bdng  dead  the  pirliameDt  was  dteolved."— OAaadfaHf  ^om.,  p.  119. 

"CetBe  fbod  nature,  oeaae  thy  stzife, 
And  let  me  langmsh  into  life." — BvBkm^t  £  Gtnmu,  p.  US, 

"Forbear  great  man,  in  arms  renown'd,  forfoear.** — Ik,  p^  1^4. 

**  Eternal  aundiine  criT  the  Bpotlen  mind, 
BhAi  pnjw  aoosptBd  and  oadi  iriih  nrignU"— iRfey**  Cfr^  pi  ISS. 

UiTDEH  Bttlb  tit.— Wobm  w  AppOBmou. 

"  We  the  peq^e  of  the  United  States,  in  ordu' to  £)rm  a  more  perfect  imion,  establish  justice," 
kc—BOoeVa  Gram^  p.  200. 

[FoBnTLK— flotproMr.lMemM  no  oomna  Is  ben  nt  aftwAapntunm  Fa,  wHh  whU  fln  ««c4  jwnpls. 
wtakh  hMadJaneU,  tolaMpodiloa.  Bnl^MMranKtoBnlaTlh,    Wcwdk  tsmaildMi,  (avedillriraiBT  have 

•■nw  Lord,  the  oorenant  Oodofhia  pewle  reqoina  it"—AiMSmeiyMagaMiM,  ToL  I,  p. 
fS.   ''^aa  apttriot  deaeiTwpniae."'~£Riawb'«fl'rani,,  1^         "Thomson  the  watchmaker 
and  jewdler  from  London,  was  of  the  par^." — BvUumt^  £  Oram.,  p.  128.   "  Bveiy  body  knows 
that  the  peraon  here  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  tte  coKqum/r,  is  WiUiam  duke  <k  NtMviandy."— 
JTwray's  Oram.,  8to,  p.  83.    "The  words  myte^,  thv»^,  kimte^t  l»era«^,  and  their  ^urala  om<- 
mktt,  yoanoivee,  and  OumselveM  are  called  CompcHind  Pemmal  nuunma.*^— i)ay'«  Oram^  -p.  n. 
"  Fcff  who  to  dmnb  fbigetftdnen  a  prey, 
ISiis  pleaang  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  warm  [»ecincto  of  thecduoAil  day, 
Nor  cast one  longbia  lii^Ui^  look  beUnd      O:  Aemf  p.  «8. 

JJvDKSL  EzcmmoKB  covaxamm  Avrasmoif. 
"  Smith  and  WnHama*  store ;  Nicholas,  the  emperor's  ttnay."~Day''s  Oram.,  p.  IT.  "  He  was 
named  William,  the  oonqneror." — Ib^  p.  80.  "  J<^  the  B^Aist,  was  beheaded."— p.  87. 
** Alexander,  flu  coppersmith,  did  me  great  barm." — Rarta  Oram.,  p  126.  "A  nomnuareb 
immediate  apposHaoo;  as^  'The  boy,  Satr^,  speaksi'" — Smarfa  AeddettM,  p.  39.  "A  noun 
olilJectiTeoanbeinqipaaUionwithaomeodMr;  aa,  'I  tsaoh  theboy,  Aiirv.*>W&,  p.  80i 

TTkdbs  Ruu  VUL — Or  Annonna. 
"Bat  be  found  me,  not  singing  at  my  work  ruddy  with  health  vtvid  with  obeetftalneas;  bat 
pale  and  dfjocted,  iittfaig  on  tm  ground,  and  chewing  oinom." 

[FOBnn»~Not  propn,  bMsnsa  the  fhnaw,  "madv  wUk  Mtt,"  ud  "gMil  wttft  Omrfiilntm,"  wUdt 
iMgtat  with  a4aotlv«^  an  net  bam  maawid.  Bal,aeMiaiw  to  SatoSth,  "AMMttvMt^wa  ■omMhliw 
p<ndi  oa  tbaa,  or  wban  thsjrbava  Am  import  of  ad«p«idMit  daow,  iboiiU,  wlib  thilr  a4|tiaet>i  >>•  aet  off  bv 
ibe  eomina."  Ibmlbra,  two  ofbar  ceumaa  iboald  be  ben  tasartM ;  tbu,  "  Bnt  be  tbood  ma,  not  dn^lag  at 
my  voA,  raddy  with  boaUh,  Tfvld  vilb  chearfliliuM ;  but  pal*,"  Ao.-~Dr.  Joknten.^ 

"  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  an  indosare  beautiftil  as  the  gardens  of  paracUse,  but  of  a  small  ex- 
tent"—See  Key.  "A  is  an  artlde,  Indefinite  and  belongs  to  'booV'*'~Buaioas,  Practical  Zes- 
mma,  ^  10.  "The  first  erpresaes  the  r^^  movementofa  troop  of  hOTse  over  the  plain  eager  for 
the  combat"— /d.  Lot.  Gram.,  p.  296.  "He  [,  the  Indian  chieftain,  King  Philip,]  vras  a  patriotj 
attached  to  his  native  soil ;  a  pirinoe  true  to  his  subjects  and  indignant  of  their  wrongs ;  a  soldier 
daring  in  battle  finn  in  adversity  patient  of  fittigua,  of  bmwer,  of  eveiy  varied  of  bo£ly  Buffing 
and  ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  he  had  esponsed." — See  Key. 

"For  thee,  who  mindfhl  of  th'  unhoDonr'd  dead 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate." — Onion  Aemi^  pu  68. 
"Some  mute  ingkHrious  KDton  here  may  rest; 

8oa»  OmnweU  gnUtless  of  his  connttya  VkKxL^—Dai^a  Qran^  IIT. 
"Idleafier  (Unner  in  bis  diair 
Sat  a  fiurmer  roddy,  H  H>d  Ab."— ^ffileyV  Oma^  pi  ISfi. 

TJmnB  TEi  ExoiPTioif  coKCBBimra  AojccrmB. 
"When  an  attribute  becomes  a  title,  at  is  emphatically  applied  to  a  name,  It  fttllows  it;  aa 
Char  lee,  Oie  Great;  Henry,  the  first;  Lewii^  tiie  Qnm."—Webtier'a  PfOoe.  Gram.,  pi  153  ; 
proved  Gram.,  p.  101.    "  Feed  me  vrith  fbod,  convenient  for  ma" — Cboper'a  Pradical  Oram.,  pi 
118.   "The  words  and  phrases,  neccaoaiy  to  exemplify  every  prindple  progreesiTely  laid  down, 
win  be  found  striotly  and  exduiivaly  adapted  to  flw  fflostratfam  of  the  principles  to  wUoh  they 
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Mie  referred." — Ingeraoffa  Gram.,  Pr^.,  p.  x.  "The  JiffliMNw  Mode  is  that  fbrra  of  the  TBrt 
which  expresaea  action  or  being,  imliioited  by  person,  or  number." — itay*!  (Tranv,  ph  36.  "A 
man,  diligent  in  his  bnsineas,  prapera." — fVotfa  iVocMool  Oram^  p.  113. 

"  0  wrctchod  state  I  oh  boaom,  blade  as  deatii  1"— fiaaoef*  Qram^jp.  118. 

"O,  wretched  Mate  I  O,  boMi^  Uack  ai  death  T'—Sitaffer'f  iSAtifc,  mO,  pi  iM. 

UnxoB  Buu  IX— Or  Rnn  TiBBa 

"The  Singalar  deootea  one ;  the  nural  mm  tiuu  one:''— AifiiDM^  £  Otm^  pi  13;  AvEt 
Lsnons,  p.  16;  Lamie'a  Oram.,  p.  7. 

[FonouL — Not  proper,  becsuw  no  cotniiw  U  h«re  Mt  after  Piyml,  vbeio  tha  vorb  (bnote  !■  ttndentamd. 
Batt  ftNording  to  Rule  Uth,  "  Wbere  a  finite  rarb  !■  andcratacid.  •  oomm*  !■  gaoenU^  runlred."  TfaerefcHc, 
a  wouna  dwald  iM  laMrted  nt  Uw  ptM«  nupttoowl;  tbu^  "  Tb*  UnfnUr  danotM  mm;  ^  nnnl,  mm  tbaa 

ODfc-J 

"The  represents  the  abortast  pause;  the  amioolm  a  pause  longer  dnnthecomma;  flw 

eofm  longer  than  too  aemioolon;  and  thejMriod  longer  than  the  oolou." — Hiley'a  Oram.,  p.  111. 
"  The  oomma  repreaenta  the  ahorteet  pause ;  the  sooioolon  a  pause  double  that  of  the  o(aiuna ; 
the  oolon,  double  that  of  the  semioolon;  ai^  the  period,  double  that  of  the  colon." — BvSuma,  R 
Oram.,  p.  ISl ;  Prod.  Leaaoju,  p.  127.  "  Who  is  I4)pli«d  only  to  persons;  which  to  animals  and 
ttungs;  what  to  things  only;  and  that  to  persons,  animals,  and  thinga" — Ik^y'a  Gram.,  p.  23. 
*M  or  on  is  used  bo&re  the  singular  number  only ;  tha  before  either  «ngu1ar  cr  plural." — IM- 
liona,  Pradicai  Leaama,  p.  10.  "  Homer  was  the  greater  genius ;  Vi^  the  better  artist." — i)ay'f 
Oram.,  p.  96.  "Homer  waa  the  greater  geniiu^  Virgil  the  better  artist."- Pops's  Pbefacx: 
Sriti^  Poets,  V6L  vi,  p.  viii.  "  W<xdfl  are  fbnned  of  ayllablea;  ayllaUes  of  letteca"— St  Qkoi- 
(m'x  Oeneral  Oram.,  p.  2.  "  The  Co^fugatioD  of  an  active  verb  is  styled  the  Aonvi  voice  ;  and 
that  of  a  paaaiTe  verb  the  passite  toicb." — Frotfa  SLof  E.  OrainL,  p.  19.  "  The  ooMUQAnosf 
ao  aetire  verb  is  styled  the  actitb  toioi;  and  that  OT  a  paaii?e  verb  the  passitb  toicb." — 
Smith's  Xiew  Oram.,  pi  171.  "The  posBoaoiTe  is  scMoetimes  called  the  mnitiTe  case;  and  the 
otjeotire  the  acouaatiTe." — L.  Murray'a  Oram.,  12moLp.  i4.  "Beoevdeooe  is  allied  to  few 
Tioes;  aetSshness  to  fewer  virtues."- famM^  AH  i^  TntiMitg,  p.  40.  "  Orthography  treats  of 
Letters,  Etymology  of  Words,  Syntax  ofSenteDoei^  and  Prosody  of  Vecriflcafaoo.*'— Jarfs 
&^lah  Gram.,  p.  21. 

"  Earth  pwJses  oopgoeroTB  fcr  ahedding  blood ; 
Hearea  those  that  love  tbwr  fbes,  and  do  them  good."— See  Ktff, 

Ukdbb  Bdlb  X.— Or  iNnNiriTBa 
"  His  bu^eaa  is  to  obawrs  the  agreement  or  diBagraament  of  words.**— Adim^  £  Oraommr, 
Bevised  Edition,  p.  189. 

[FoawiiLB.— Not  pnmr,  beeaan  M  eonma  htm  dMta  to  etarvi  fMm  tho  prModlnc  verb.  Bnt,  neoorttac 
la  RoUlOtb,  "ThelnflDlaTBBiood,wbaBltlbaowaav«bhNnwUehltmiUtbeMpnr>ted,orwhmitdop<ndaca 
■omethlng  mnote  or  nnderrtood,  U  KeneraUy,  with  Its  a^Ioaeta,  nt  off  by  the  oomma."  Therefbra,  n  eomiu 
Aonld  b«  laHrted  nfler  it;  tbna,  "  Hli  borinea  b,  to  obeuro  the  ngreemont  or  dtaagrMment  of  vorda"] 

"  It  is  a  mark  oS  distinction  to  be  made  a  member  <^  this  Bodety."~fbrmim'»  Oram.,  1st  Ed., 
pi  36;  3d  Ed.,  p.  13.  "To  distiiwnish  the  ooqjugationa  let  the  pupil  obaerre  the  fidlowingmlea." 
— D.  S.  Oram.,  p.  40.  "He  was  now  sect  for  to  preach  before  the  Parliament."— <^ 
Dr.  J.  Oweit,  p.  18.  "  It  is  incumbent  on  tiie  young  to  km  and  honour  their  parenta."— A^tom^ 
K  Oram.,  pi  63.  "It  is  the  buainesa  of  every  man  to  {mpan  far  death."— idL,  Oi,  83.  "It 
argued  ^e  sincerest  candor  to  moke  such  an  acknowledgement"— /dL,  p.  115.  "The  proper 
way  is  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  first  member,  and  leave  that  of  the  second  under' 
stood."— 7ft.,  u>.,  p.  126.  "  EHBUT  is  a  name.  It  is  a  term  of  distinction  given  to  a  certain  per- 
son to  show  Che  character  in  which  he  ia  represented."— 0.  B.  Peirce'a  Oram^  p.  23.  "The 
object  of  this  is  to  preeerre  the  acA  sound  of  e  and  g."— Sort's  Gram.,  p.  29.  "  The  design  of 
grammar  ia  to  QKdHtata  ttw  reading,  leriUitg,  and  spaaiUv  &  language."— Airretfa  eraoL,  lOOx 
Ed.,  PreC,  p.  lU.  "Foorldndsof  ^pe  are  used  in  the  ibOowing  pages  to  indicate  the  portioBB 
that  are  ocrndderad  more  or  less  elementary."— ^ori'v  Oram.,  p.  3. 

UxDBB  Hdle  XI. — Or  Pabticiples. 

"The  chancellor  bdng  attached  to  the  king  secured  his  crowa"— WrvA***  Gram.,  p.  114. 

[FoBMtTi.lL— Not  pTf^r,  bmnw  the  phrue,  "  being  «tt»ebed  to  the  Uac"  ia  not  conmaad.  Bnt,  aooordlag 
to  Rule  11th,  "  Perttdplee,  when  aometlunK  dapendeon  them,  vben  they  hftre  the  Import  of  *  dependent  cUnee, 
or  when  ther  reUte  to  Mnwthiog  nndemood,  ihoald,  with  their  B^Jnneta,  be  eel  off  by  the  oomnM."  There- 
Ibre,  two  eoaunee  ibould  be  here  iMerted :  thne,  "  The  ehAnoeDra,  beliw  ettaobed  to  the  Ung,  eeoored  hii 
erowB."— Ihrn^e  Onm.,  p.  M.] 

"The  officer  havbg  received  his  orders,  proceeded  to  execute  them."— iSa^'s  Oram.,  p.  108. 
"  Thus  used  it  is  in  the  present  tense."— Aittumd;  £  Grwn^  Bevited  Ed.,  p. 33.  ^^TiiO  Impeijtd 
tense  has  three  distmct  forms  corresponding  to  those  of  tiie  present  tensei"- /dL,  <h,  pi  40. 
"Eveiy  possessive  case  ia  governed  by  some  noun  denoting  the  thhig  poeaeBsed  "— Jd,  p.  87. 
"  The  word  that  used  as  a  conjunction  ia  preceded  by  a  comma." — Id.,  tb.,  p.  154.  "  His  narra- 
tive bring  composed  upon  such  good  authority,  deaerves  credit"— Cboper'*  FlandPr.  Gram.,  p. 
97.    "  The  hen  being  in  her  nest,  waa  killed  and  eaten  there  by  the  eagle." — Murray's  Key,  8vD, 

L262.  "  Pronouns  beiiur  used  instead  of  noons  are  subject  to  the  same  modiflcationa."— <Sbif 
«*#  Oram.,  p.  92.    "  When  placed  at  the  b^jinnii^  of  wonli  thi^^  an  oonaonants."— £iiUiKif « 
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ffrsn.,  p.  14.  "  llan  starting  &om  hSa  eooch,  shall  slew  do  more." — lb.,  p.  222.  *'  ma  anAher 
followed  by  a  noon  tb  powMsiTe  pronoons:  not  ftiUoweali^aiioim  they  are  personal  pronouiiB." 
—BMoHM,  Bvdieal  Leuoru,  p.  33. 

"He  with  viny  crown  adTancing, 
Krrt  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed."— •/(!,  £  Orank,  p.  83. 

Umsbb  the  Exception  conoebninq  Fabticiplzs. 
"But  when  tbey  convey  the  idea  of  many,  acting  indiTidually,  or  separately,  they  are  of  the 
phual  Domber." — Dof/'a  Gram^  p.  16.  "  Two  or  more  singular  antecedent!),  connected  by  and 
require  mbs  and  pronouns  of  the  plural  number." — pp.  80  and  91.  "  Words  ending  in  y, 
preceded  by  a  o(Hiaonant,  change  y  into  t  when  a  termination  is  added." — LuUtr't  Gram.,  p.  11, 
"A  noon,  used  without  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  gmerally  taken  in  its  videet  sense." — JngtrtolCt 
Oram,,  pi  30.  **  Two  noant^  meaning  the  same  person  or  tbiOK  frequently  come  logctber."— 
Biitke't  Gram.,  p.  89.  "  Eadi  one  must  give  an  aocount  to  God  for  the  ose,  or  the  abuse  the 
talents,  commiued  to  hiiaJ"~~Oooper'a  PL  and  PraeL  Gram.,  p.  133.  "Two  vowels,  united  in 
one  sound,  form  a  dit^thoi^" — ^Voeet  M.  of  Oram.,  p.  6.  "  Three  vowels,  united  in  one  sound, 
fcnn  a  triphthong." — lb.  "  Any  word,  joined  to  an  adverb.  Is  a  seoondary  adverb." — Barretfa 
Eeeised  Gram.,  p.  68.  "  The  person,  8p<^eD  to,  is  put  in  the  Second  person.  The  person,  gpoken 
cC  in  the  Third  person."--atf(ar'«  Oram^f  p.  14.  "A  man,  devoted  to  Us  boaiiieai,  pnspen."— 
fyoeeaPr.  Gram^  p.  113. 

Uhder  Rule  XII. — Or  AnvxBSS. 

"So in  indirect  questiMis;  as,  'Tell  me  wAffi  bo  wIU  come.'"— Aiiler'f  Oram.,  p.  121. 

[FMmuu. — Not  proper,  beeaoMthskdTerb  So  Is  not  Mt  off  the  commB.  But  Mcordlngto  Rale  ]9th,  "Ad- 
nata, wben  thaj  break  the  connaxioii  of  >  etmpla  MOtaBec,  or  when  thev  here  not  a  clow  dependence  on  ■ome 
puikular  vord  la  the  context,  shoiild,  vlth  uielr  a^loBCto,  be  eet  off  hj  the  comma."  Therefore,  a  comma 
■toald  be  InKrtedafter  So;  tbaa,  "So,  tn  indirect qnatfamt;  m,"  Ac] 

"  Kow  when  the  verb  tells  what  one  person  or  thing  does  to  another,  the  verb  is  transitiTO."— 
BuUioiu,  PraO.  Lea.,  p,  37.  "Agreeably  to  your  roqtieet  I  send  this  letter." — Id,,E.  Gram.,  p. 
Ul.  "There  acems  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reaaon  for  giving  them  a  different  classification." — 
Id.,  K  Gram,,  p.  199.  "Again  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  onto  a  merchantman,  seeking 
jTDodly  pearls." — Alger's  Bible:  MatL,  xili,  46.  "Again  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
net,  thfl^  was  cast  into  the  sea." — lb.,  tb.,  verse  47.  "  C^eow  however,  is  used  as  a  transitive  verb 
liy  oar  beet  writers." — Webater'a  PkUoa.  Oram.,  p.  171.  "Hme  admits  of  three  natural  dlvisicos, 
namely:  Present,  Fas^  and  Future."— Day's  Gram.,  p.  37.  "There  are  three  kinds  of  compari- 
Bon,  namely:  r^iolar,  Irregolar,  and  adverbiaL" — B.,  p.  31.  "There  are  five  Personal  Pronouns 
naindy:  /  Aoh,  he,  the,  and  it." — lb.,  p.  22.  "Kouns  have  three  cases,  viz.  the  Nominative, 
PoaswHV^  and  Objective." — BuMons,  K  Gram.,  p.  16 ;  P.  Lessona,  p.  19.  "  Hence  in  studying 
Grammar,  we  have  to  study  wcwds." — Fraxee's  Oram.,  p.  18.  "Partjciplee  like  Verbs  relate  to 
Koum  and  Proncmns." — Milter's  Peady  Grammarian,  p.  23.  "The  time  t£  the  participle  like 
tlttt  of  the  inflnitivo  is  estimated  fVom  the  time  of  the  leading  TtTb,"—3iiUioiu,  Lai.  Gram.,  p.  91. 
"The  dumb  aball  sin^  the  lame  his  crutch  fivwv 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  botmding  roe." — SQej/'a  Oram.,  p.  123. 

TTiideb  Rule  XIII. — Or  CoKJCKoraun. 
"Bnt  be  said,  Nay;  lest  while  yo  gadier  up  ^  tares,  ye  root  up  ilso  the  wheat  with  them." 
— FBiEKne*  Bible,  and  Smitb'b  :  MaS.,  xiii,  29. 

[Ffsvutx— Not  proper,  beeaoie  no  eomma  Ib  Ineerted  after  lai.  But,  acoordlnic  to  Bule  ISth,  "  Coi;]nac- 
dona,  vben  ibey  are  wparated  from  the  piindpal  clanaea  that  depend  on  them,  or  when  tbey  introdnoe  exam- 
ples, are  i^eDertily  nt  off  bj  the  eomma."  Tbenlbre,  a  eouniia  sfiould  he  pat  after  the  word  tut;  tbna,  **Biit 
he  Mid,  Nay ;  leat,  while  ye  gather  op  the  tarw,  ye  root  np  also  the  wbeai  wltfa  them."— Scones  Bulb,  Al- 
G£B*s,  Bssc^a] 

"  Hieir  intentions  were  good ;  but  wanting  prudence,  they  missed  the  mark  at  which  they 
aimed." — Hurray'a  Kty,  8vo,  YoL  ii,  p.  221.  "The  verb  be  often  Beparates  the  name  from  its 
attribnte;  as  war  is  ezpai^Te." — Webaia'a  PhOot,  Oram.,  p.  1S3.  "£HJier  and  or  dmote  an 
alternative;  as  *I  will  take  eHher  road  at  your  pleamire.' " — lb.,  p.  63;  Imp.  Gram.,  45.  "  EUker 
Is  also  a  sobatitiito  for  a  name ;  as  '  MUier  of  the  roads  is  good.' WehsUr,  both  Grama.,  63  and 
45.  "Bnt  alasi  I  fear  the  consequence." — Day^a  Gram.,  p.  74.  "Or  ifhe  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for 
a  fish  give  him  a  serpent?" — Scotfe  Bible,  and  SmiiKa.  "  Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  wiU  he  offer 
him  B  scor[wm?" — Smith'a  Bible.  "  The  infinitive  sometimes  performs  the  office  of  a  nominative 
case,  as  'To  enjoy  is  to  obey.' — Pope." — Ouiler'a  Gram.,p.  62,  "  The  plural  ts  commonly  formed 
W  adding  « to  the  ringnlar,  as  book,  bo(^"—Bii9ioM,  R  Orank^  p.  12.  "Aa  'I  were  toblam^ 
if  I  did  It' "— Onorf  s  Axddanee,  p.  16. 

"  Or  if  it  he  thy  win  aod  pleesare 

Direct  my  plough  to  Bnd  a  tnaBaTe."~~EBeff*a  Oram.,  p.  124. 
"  Or  ff  it  be  thy  wUl  and  i^easnre. 

Direct  my  plm^h  to  find  a  treasme."— ffarf*  Oram.,  p.  185. 

Ufbkr  Rule  XTV. — Or  FKEPCffimoNS. 
"  Prononns  agree  with  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand  In  gender,  number,  and  pcnon."— Atf* 
br's  iVodiwI  ^nm.,  pp.  141  and  148 ;  AtOtofu's  Anaif/t.  and  PracL  Gram.,  p.  150. 
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tTaunru.— Kotpr^er,  baouM  Uu  pnpoiltloBfiiliMMtthe  eonink  teferall,  MflMtnt  (M 
ueordlDg  to  Rule  14th,  "  PrapodtSou  and  their  ofejcdi,  when  Uwy  bre»k  the  oomwiloa  «f  a  rianla  Mtm^ 
or  Then  they  do  not  etoarir  follow  the  vord*  oa  wUdh  tb«7  depend,  m  nneraltj  atk  oC  to  m  mhi.' 
Therefore,  kcomnw  ehoold  be  hen  loaerted;  Oina,  "  PnmoOM  agno  with  the  Doone  for  whkk  thn  itaii  k 
gender,  number,  and  peraon."  Or  the  worda  laay  be  traaq^oaad,  and  the  eonuaa  aet  Mbn  att,-  iSm,  ■*nv 
nonaa  agree  to  gender,  number,  and  peraan,  wttfe  Uw  nouM  te  whkh  IIM7  ataBd.**] 

"Ib  the  flnt  two  examptn  the  antecedent  iBpemm,  orBomcrtUngeqiilnleBt;  bitiielitf  itii 
flkfiv."— Aifkr,  <&n  B3-  "  vt"**  duncter  he  wu  Admitted  to  nnkDoira.'*— A,  pi  BfiL  ■'Td 
vrtut  place  he  was  going  is  not  known." — Ib^jp.  66.  **  In  the  preceding  examplea  Jallu,  Quar, 
uid  Jbm«s  are  the  sul^eata" — St.,  p.  69.  "  For  to  geaenlfy  need  to  denote  MMDt  m  Oe  usmt 
to  n  qaestion." — lb.,  p.  120.  "  TmI  in  its  origin  is  the  paasiTe  porticii^ortbe  Aji^o-SaxnToli 
Aeoa,  to  iake." — lb.,  p.  127.  "But  in  all  tfaoee  aentencee  (u  and  x>  are  odtxHw." — /It,  p  ir. 
"AAer  an  inteijection  or  exclamatory  aentonoe  is  placed  the  mark  of  exdamatKHt"— Av-i 
(Tram.,  p.  116.  "  Intransitive  Terbs  Ikom  tbefer  nataieeaohavenodistinctMncrf'TOioe.*'— Maa^ 
&  Ontm.,  p.  30.  "  To  the  inflection  ol  reite  belong  Toioe^  Uoods,  Tenaea,  Nomben,  nd  Ph^ 
KHis."— Ja,  p.  33;  iVnefc  Jaawm  P-  ^  "•'^  ao  in  ttie  antecedent  meiDber  of  aeoD- 
periaoD  are  pn^wriy  adverba."— /d,  R  Omn^  p.  113.  "  In  the  fidlowing  Ezeidae  point  Mfte 
words  in  apposition." — Id.,  P.  Lemoaa,  p.  103.  "  In  the  fi>llowing  Exerciae  point  out  the  noracr 
pronoim  denodng  the  poeseaaor." — Id.,  ib.,  p.  105.  "  Itt  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  except  hr  sm- 
print" — EaOoek'a  Oram.,  p.  68.  "  No  one's  interest  is  coooemed  except  mina" — Ih^  p.  70.'  "  k 
most  of  the  modern  langoagea  there  are  four  conCOTds." — Sk  Qumtet'x  Gen.  Orm^  p.  143.  ''Is 
illastrationortbesereoiaricaletussaiaioseacaae." — Barfs  (Tram.,  p.  104.  "Ontbei^naa- 
•gement  of  the  emphaato  dependa  the  tife  <^  ^xxumciattoii."— ifc,  p.  ITS ;  Jfwrny'a^  Bwo^  p.  Id 

Unara  Buu  XT. — Or  IVTEEJioTuun. 

"Bebtddhetolntiradeeert"— Soon^BiBU:  JTotlL,  xxir,  36. 

tFtamsLM. — Net  proper,  becanae  Qie  fntariaclloa  BtMi,  whlA  haa  aanaHf  a  cwawa  afte  It  h  Sa^aBt. 
haa  bara  no  point  But  aoeordlns  to  Bnlo  loth,  Inteijaetlona  that  require  a  paua,  tluMi^  wm  egaMr 
emphatic  and  foUowed  br  the  eeptUMMme,  are  aonwUiDea  aet  off  far  the  ooamu."  In  thia  Inalaniw,  a<^M 
Shonldbanaedi  thaa,  "BdMid,  be  to  fa  the  dcMrt.''— C^mMom  BtMn] 

"And  Lot  Bidd  mito  &em,  Oh  not  bo  iqf  Lord."— Soon^  Bibcb:  Gol^  xix,  I&  "OhkiBs 
Cfloiqwthither,  (i8itD0talittieoneT)andm)'B0ulabaUIiTa"— Soott:  Oen.,3dx,20L  "BebU! 
I  come  qmckly. — Bible." — Day's  Oram.,  p.  t4.  "  Zjo  I  I  am  with  yon  always" — Ooj^s  0m. 
yp.  10  and  73.  "And  lol  I  am  viSii  you  always." — Ib.,  pp.  78  and  110.  "And  lo^  I  ais  wn^i 
yoQ  alway." — Scott's  Bible,  and  Bbuce'S:  Matt.,  xxviii,  20.  "Hal  hal  hal  how  hngliii^ 
that  i&"— AtUbtu^  i>TKl  Les.,  p.  83.  "InteijectionBof  ImyrA&r,— Hal  hoi  bil  bol"— Fr^i^f 
Oram.,  p^  1X1. 

UKDEa  Bulb  XVX — Or  Words  Bepkated. 
"Lendlendyonrwii^l  I  mount)  I  fly!" — Eatmple  vmied. 
CPObmdul— Not  proper,  baeanae  the  repeated  word  Imd  hashan  no  ootsma.  Bat,  M—dlag  f 
"A  word  ampkattoaUf  repeated,  ta  penarallf  aet  off  bj  the  eonuna."    In  thIa  liialiiinii.  a  ombb  k  M^itnl 
alter  the  former  lend,  but  not  after  the  latter ;  thoa, 

'■Lend,  lend  foorwlagal  Imonntl  I  Syl"— Aip'a  A«M,  p.  StT.] 
"  To  bed  to  bed  to  bed.   There  is  a  knocking  at  the  gate.   Come  come  coma   What  a  im 
cannot  be  undone.   To  bed  to  bed  to  bed."— See  Bvayk's  Speaker,  p.  130.    **I  will  ran;  thv 
ttie  duke  shall  cry,  Encore  encore  let  him  roar  let  him  roar  onoo  more  once  moreb"— 8BeA,^  IK 
"  Vital  apark  of  heav'nly  flame, 

Quit  oh  quit  tins  mortal  frame. " — BBey'M  Onm,  1S& 
"  Vital  qiark  of  heavUy  flune, 

Quit,  ob  qmt,  this  akortal  framer— AdKiNi^  £  C^.,  p.  lYl 
"  O  the  pleung  pleaong  AngoiA, 

When  we  love,  and  when  we  languish."—  WartTa  Chwn^  p.  16L 
"  Praise  to  God  immortal  praise 
For  the  love  ttiat  crowns  our  days  I" — HSe^a  Oram.,  p.  IM, 

Uhdbb  Bitlb  XVII. — Of  Depekdent  QnOTATios& 

"Thus,  of  aniniiint,  we  Bay  'it  ia  a  lovely  creatura'" — BtUUona,  PruL.  o/R  OraBL,p  It 

[FtnifULK— Not  proper,  becanae  no  Gonimab  here  Inaarted  between  aw  and  the  dtattoB  whkbbBM  AM. 
aooordlng  to  Rule  l7th,  "  A  qaotAtlon,  obaerration,  or  deacrfption,  when  It  ta  tntmdnoed  In  akae  itjtai^' 
aa  A  verb,  (aa,  toff,  twly,  erf/,  or  the  like,)  la  generaUy  aepaisted  firain  tbe  reat  of  tba  aanteaea  bj  tke  amm 
Tharafare,  a  comma  ahould  be  putaflar  «sv,-  aa,  "Thoa,  of  anlofhnt,  waaay,  */(  laa  loralr  ctaataR."*] 

"  Ko  being  can  State  a  falsehood  in  saying /am;  for  no  one  can  utter  it  if  it  a  not  tnie.''— ^ 
deir«  Oram.,  livao,  p.  118.  "I  know  tbey  will  cry  out  against  thto  and  aay  'dmild  be  ff. 
means  if  he  ahonld  pay.*  a  A  Airoe'*  {Tram.,  p.  362.  "Formatanoek  wlieave^ 'Af^ 
is  tetWn;,'  the  advocates  of  the  new  theoiy  aA,  '  building  vhatP  We  suglit  aric  in  ton.  lAta 
yoQ  aay  '  the  field  ploughs  well,'  ploughs  what  t  '  Wheat  aelb  sella  uAof  r  tfaa^dm 
us  to  aay  'wheat  mUs  at  a  dollar'  in  aaesse  that  is  not  acdve,  ■whj  may  it  not  also  tHawm  n 
ar^  '  wheat  is  edUng  at  a  dollar '  in  a  senae  that  is  not  active  f^— Barf  a  Btsfiuk  Gnuk,  ^ 
"Man  is  accountable,  equals  nanJemd  are  accountable." — 3.  Barretfa  Revised  Oram.,  p  3>. 
"Thufl^  when  we  aay  'He  may  be  reading,'  may  is  the  real  vorb;  the  other  parts  are  ftrti^ 
VMOB  o6ly."-'~amarf§  Otifiiih  Aeadenee,  p.  8.   ''ThiwwBM^aM  qni^  mJbeMr,fhatt«oi«n 
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Boonds  may  Dot  come  together." — lb.,  p.  27.  "  It  would  be  aa  improper  to  aay  on  as  to 
Bay  an  vOTiA;  to  my  (mow,  as  to  aay  antoonder." — lb.,  p.  37.  "Wbmw9aa,y  'He died  for  the 
tni^' /or  is  a  j|H«poeitio&." — lb.,  p.  28.  "We  do  not  say  'I  mb^  go yeoterwr,'  but  'I  might 
have  gone  ye^^tlay.' " — Jb.,  p.  11.  "  By  Btudeut,  we  oiidentMidtme  who  basby  matricuUtioa 
aoqoirad  the  lights  of  scadeiUcalGitiBeD^b;  but,bybuiBch^  weuodentsudon  vhohtwoliead/ 
wgeUt  a  ceitaia  time  at  the  univeiailiy." — MbwHS*  Student-L^     Garmony,  p.  27. 

SECTION  n.— THE  SEMICOLON. 

The  Semicolon  is  used  to  separate  those  parts  of  a  compound  sentence, 
which  are  neither  so  closely  connected  as  those  which  are  distinguished 
1^  ibe  comma,  nor  so  little  dep^ident  aa  thoee  which  require  the  cdlon. 

Rule  I. — Cohflkz  Mbmbbbs. 

When  two  or  more  complex  members,  or  Btich  clauBes  as  require  the  comma  in 
themselves,  are  constructed  into  a  period,  they  are  generally  separated  by  the  semi- 
colon :  as,  *'  In  the  r^ons  inhabited  by  angelic  natures,  unmingled  felicity  forerer 
blooms ;  joy  flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs  any  mound 
to  check  Its  course." — Carter.  "When  the  yoice  rises,  the  gesture  naturally  ascends ; 
and  when  the  voice  rtiakea  the  &Hing  inflection,  or  lowers  its  ]»tch,  the  gesture  follows 
it  by  a  corresponding  descent ;  and,  in  the  level  and  monotonous  pronunciation  of  the 
voice,  the  gesture  seems  to  obe^e  a  similar  limitation,  by  moving  rather  in  the  hor- 
izontal direction,  without  much  varying  its  elevation." —  Corns  lock's  £loeutiony  p.  107. 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  daiKuen,  rest  upcm  it" — Adduon. 

Rule  IL — Simple  Mbmbebs. 
When  two  or  more  simple  members,  or  such  clauses  as  complete  their  sense  with- 
out subdivinon,  are  constructed  into  a  period;  if  they  require  a  pause  greater 
than  that  of  the  comma,  they  are  usually  separated  by  the  semicolon  :  as,  "  Straws 
swim  upon  the  surface  ;  but  pearls  lie  at  the  bottom." — Murray's  Oram.,  p.  276. 
"  Every  thing  grows  old ;  every  thing  passes  awa^ ;  every  thing  disappears." — ffiley's 
Oram^  p.  llfi.  "Alexander  asked  them  the  distance  of  the  Persian  capital ;  what 
forces  the  king  of  Persia  could  bring  into  the  field  ;  what  the  Persian  government 
was;  what  was  the  character  of  tlie  king;  how  he  treated  his  enemies;  what  were 
the  most  direct  ways  into  Peraa." — Whelplej/'a  Lectures,  p.  175. 

"A  longer  care  man's  hdpleas  kind  demands ; 
That  longer  care  cmitnicfs  more  lasting  baiukk** — Pope. 

RtJLB  in. — Op  AppoemoN,  Ac. 
Words  in  appoedtion,  in  disjunct  pairs,  or  in  any  other  construction,  if  they  re- 
quire a  pause  greater  than  that  of  the  comma,  and  less  than  that  of  the  colon,  may 
06  separated  by  the  semicolon  :  as,  Pronouns  have  three  cases ;  the  nominative, 
the  possessive,  and  the  objective." — Murray's  Gram.,  p,  51.  "  Judge,  judgement ; 
lodge,  lodgement ;  acknowledge,  acknowledgement." — Butter's  Oram.,  p.  11.  "Do 
not  the  eyes  discover  humility,  pride ;  cruelty,  compassion  ;  reflection,  dissipation  ; 
kindness,  resentment  f — Sheridan's  Elocution,  p.  159.  "  This  rule  forbids  parents 
to  lie  to  children,  and  children  to  parents ;  instructors  to  pupils,  and  pupils  to  in- 
structors ;  the  old  to  the  young,  and  the  yoirog  to  the  old ;  attorneys  to  jurors,  and 
jurors  to  attorneys ;  buyers  to  sellers,  and  s^ers  to  buyers." — WayUmd^a  Moral 
Science,  p.  304. 

Make,  made  ;  have,  had  ■  pay,  paid  ;  say,  said  ;  leave,  left ; 

Jhwaif  dreamt;  meaoy  meant ;  reave  and  bereave  have  reft." —  Ward's  €fr^  p.  66. 

MPROPRIEnES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FAXSE  FDNOTUATION^EBBOBS  COKCfiRKDra  THE  SEMICOLON. 
UnsB  Bulb  L — Of  Cokplsx  HsinBRa 
"  The  buds  spread  loto  leaves,  and  the  bloasoina  swell  to  fruity  but  th^  know  not  how  flie  j 
grow,  nnr  who  causes  them  to  spring  19  fitun  tbe  boeom  of  the  earth."— Zltqr'c  E.  Or.,  72. 
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EFoiintUL— Not  proper,  beewuo  tba  two  chief  iD*mb«r*  which  eompoM  ttib  period,  $a  Mprnted  only  by  Um 
eommk  after  "/rmL"  But,  Meordlnc  to  Bnla  im  for  lbs  Bomleolon,  "  Wbm  two  or  mora  oomplez  mcmMn, 
or  msh  oUuMt  M  Konlra  the  oomnu  in  thanudlvM,  mra  eonetraeted  Into  •  period,  tber  en  gaaerallj  i^ented 
br  tlM  nmloidoa."  ThenHara,  the  yew  after  •'/yirif '  riioaU  be  mvlud  by  »  eaiile«to&] 

"But  he  used  hia  eloqueooe  diiefly  against  Philip  Uoff  of  Maoedoo,  and,  in  eefcnl  ontkn^ 
he  stirred  ap  the  AtbeoiaoB  to  malce  war  against  him." — BvUona,  K  Oram.,  p.  84.  "  For  tbe 
take  fit  euphony,  the  n  ii  dropped  before  a  consonant,  and  because  most  w«d8  begin  with  a  cod- 
Bonant,  this  ofcouTBe  is  its  more  common  Ibnn.'" — i&.,p.  192.  "Butif  Isay  'Will  a  man  be  able  to 
carry  tbia  burden  ?'  it  ia  manifust  tbe  idea  is  entirely  changed,  therefiseaoe  ia  not  to  number,  bat  to 
the  species^  and  the  answer  might  be 'No;  but  ahwae  will.'" — ifr.,  p.  193.  "In  direct  diaooan^ 
a  noun  used  by  a  apeakec  or  initer  to  dedpwta  himself  ia  said  to  be  otthejint  penoo— oaed  to 
doiiguate  the  peram  addressed,  it  isaaid  to  be  of  the  Momtf  person,  and  when  uaed  to  designate 
a  person  or  thing  spoken  <^  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  third  penon." — lb.,  p.  19K.  "  Vioe  stings  us, 
even  in  our  pleasures,  but  virtue  txsoayiea  us,  even  in  our  puns." — I)ai/'a  Oram.,  pt  81.  "  Vice 
to  infiunous  though  in  a  prince,  and  virtue  honorable  tboogh  in  a  peasant " — Hk,  pi  TS.  "  Krery 
vord  that  ia  the  name  of  a  poison  or  thing,  is  a  Ninm^  beoaoae  *  ADoan  is  the  name  of  aoj  per* 
■on,  place,  or  thing,'  "~BuiUon9,  iVact  J>s.,  p.  83. 

"  This  is  the  sword,  with  which  he  did  tbe  deed, 
And  that  the  rtiield  by  whi(^  he  was  defended."— Aidbs>«  Gram^  p.  66, 

Umns  Bqu  IL^-Or  Bimpu  fr 

"A  deaittilike  paleiiBas  Tras  difltised  over  Us  oonnteoaace^  a  dulling  terror  convulsed  lus 
ftame;  his  voice  burst  out  at  intervals  into  bnAen  acceota"— iV^nc^des  of  Elaqvaue,  p.  73. 

[FoBKUUL — Not  proper,  beoeuie  the  Hret  penee  In  tUs  eentenoe  le  not  inerked  bj  e  enltebla  poinL  Bnt, 
eeeordlnfc  to  Bule  Sd  for  the  Semicolon,  "When  tro  or  more  elm^e  membeTa,  or  eneh  danea  >a  compMe  their 
MOM  vlttaout  eubdiTWoD,  are  eonetnieled  Into  a  mriod ;  if  tbey  reqnli*  a  panae  greater  than  that  of  tbe  eowna. 
thej  an  neoally  eepanted  hf  the  aemlocdon."  Thereforei,  the  oomma  a^er  "  countmanoe"  ohontd  be  changed 
to  a  eemioolon.} 

"  The  Lacodemoniaos  never  traded — they  knew  no  luxury — they  lived  in  houses  built  ofroo^ 
materials — tlicy  lived  at  public  tables — fed  on  black  broth,  and  despised  ovury  thing  effeminate  or 
hixurioua," — Whelpley's  Leches,  p.  167.  "  Government  is  tbe  agent  Society  is  the  priodpal." 
—  Waytaad'a  Moral  Seitnee,  1st  Ed.,  p.  377.  "  The  essentiaU  of  speech  were  anciently  mi[q)oeed 
to  bo  sofficioatly  dengnated  by  tbe  Nom  and  the  Verb,  to  which  was  subsequently  added,  the 
Oo^iunetioiC'—Buaioia,  £  Gram.,  p^  191.  "  The  first  &fait  gleamhigs  of  thought  in  its  nund  aie 
bnt  the  refleoUons  flrom  the  parents'  own  intellect, — tho  first  manifbstations  of  temperament  are 
fivm  the  contagioua  parental  fountain, — tho  first  aspirations  of  Eoul  are  but  the  vannii^  and 
promptings  of  the  parental  spirit" — Jocelyn'a  Prise  Essay,  p.  4.  "  Older  and  oldest  refer  to  ma- 
turity of  age,  eider  and  ddest  to  priority  of  right  by  birth,  fbrtter  and  fitrthest  denote  place  or 
distance :  FurOier  and  fttrtJissi,  quantity  or  addition." — BtilHons,  E  Gram.,  p.  148.  "  Let  the  di- 
virions  be  nalwtU,  such  as  obviously  sn^^st  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  as  may  aid  your  main 
design,  and  be  easily  remembered." — Gif&tbury't  Manual  of  Oram^  p.  91. 
"  Gently  make  hasto^  of  labwir  not  afraid : 
A  Imndred  times  oonsidar  what  you'vo  BaifL"~Drgden^a  Art  t^Podry. 

Vvma.  RtiLB  IIL— Or  ApposmOM,  Aa 
(1.)  "Adjecttves  ore  divided  into  two  classes:  Ac§tetiMadmaiagqatdity,aiAAt(}eai^ 
number." — J-htsfa  Pradicat  Oram.,  p.  31. 

[P(»)iin.n.— Not  proper,  becanM  the  oolon  after  the  word  "dosate,"  le  not  the  ntoet  eattable  tUgn  of  tbe  pane* 
reqnired.  But.  aeoordlng  to  Bale  Sd  for  the  Semloohm,  '*  Words  In  appodUon,  la  dmiinct  pain,  or  In  any  other 
coBitructlon,  If  tbey  reqmn  a  panea  greater  than  that  of  the  eemma,  asd  leas  tbaa  that  of  fbs  colon,  marb* 
separated  by  the  eenilcolon."   In  tbia  eeae,  tbe  eeinteolon  shonld  bare  been  preferred  to  tbe  colon.] 

(2.)  "  There  are  two  classes  of  odiectivea — qwUifymg  adjectives,  and  limiting  adjoctivea." — Bid- 
ler's  Frarticai  Gram.,  p.  33.  (3.)  "There  are  thtvo  Genders,  the  Masadine,  the  /ttntnin^. and 
tho  NeitUer." — FrosCa  PracL  Gram.,  p.  61 ;  Hiley'a  Gram.,  p.  12;  Alger'a,  16;  S.  Putnam'a,  14; 
MuTvay'a,  Bvo,  37 ;  and  others.  (4.)  "  There  are  three  genders :  the  u/aculine,  the  remsiKZ, 
and  the  neuter."— Jfnmv's  Ormik,  12mo,  p.  39 ;  Jaudoa's,  20.  (S.)  "  Th^  are  three  genden: 
The  Masculine,  the  Am&ttM,  sod  the  Jfeider."~Bemhru^a  Gram.,  p.  15.  (6.)  "  The  Smgnlar  de- 
notes OSS,  and  the  Plural  hobb  than  oxe.'' — IlarCa  Oram.,  p.  40.  (T.)  '-  llieTe  are  three  Cases 
Ti7„,  tho  Nominaiive,  tho  Poasessive,  and  the  Ob3eaivt:'—Hendrkk'a  Gram.,  p.  7.  (8.)  "  Nouns 
have  three  cases,  the  nominative,  the  possessive,  and  tho  objective.''— ZifrAAamV  Gram.,  p.  41. 
(9.)  "  In  English,  nouns  have  three  cases — the  nominative,  tbe  possesave,  and  the  objective."— 
R.  0.  Smith's  yew  Oram.,  p.  47.  (10.)  "  Grammar  is  divided  into  four  ports^  namely,  Obthog- 
EAPUY,  Ettiioloqt,  Ststax,  PaosoDY."— 76.,  p.  41.  (11 )  "  It  is  divided  into  fonr  parts,  viz. 
ORTilooaAi'Hr,  Etymoloot,  Sy.vtax,  and  Pbosody."— i.  Murray'a  Grammara  aS;  T.  SmitKa 
Oram.,  p.  5.  (12.)  "It  is  divided  mto  four  pwts;  viz.  Orthograi^y— Ecology— Syntax— 
Prosody."- Atcte's  Oram.,  p.  3.  (13.)  "It  is  divided  into  fhor  pans,  namdy,  Ortiu^phy,  Ety- 
mology, Syntax  and  Prosody."— 2%'s  Gram.,  p.  B.  (14.)  "It  Is  divided  into  four  parts:  vie. 
Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody." — Rendrick'a  Gram.,  p.  11.  (15.)  '-Grammwis 
^vided  into  four  parts:  viz.  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody."— f^flndJer'*  Gram., 
p.  13.  (16.)  "It  is  divided  into  four  piuts:  Orth^raphy,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody."— 
Choper'a  PL  and  PracL  Oram.,  p.  1;  jhwfs  PracL  Gram.,  19.  {11.)  "Soffit  grammar  has 
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been  osaaQy  divided  into  four  pwta,  vb:  Ortbography,  E^rmdogy,  SytitRx  and  ProsodT."— Au/- 
iiag'g  Gram^  p.  13.  (IS.)  "TempaMtioe  leads  to  happineBi^  intempaance  to  miaery."~Eiley'a 
Aam.,p.l37;  Awf^  180.  (19.)  "  A IHeiid  exaggerates  a  dud's  nrtne^  aoeiieaiy  hifi  crimes.'' 
—Hiky'i  Gram^  p.  137.  (20.)  "  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtoes:  an  eneio;  hia  crimes." 
—36araif't  Oram.,  Sto,  p.  32fi.  (21.)  "Ifan7  writers  use  apbtnd  noun  after  the  Bccond  of  two 
Dimeral  a^fectlve^  tfaua,  'The  first  and  second  pagea  are  torn.'" — Baliiow,  K  Oram.,  6th 
Ed^  pi  146.  (22.)  "  Of  thes^  the  Latin  has  six,  the  Greek,  Ure,  the  GennaD,  four,  the  Saxan, 
tix,  tbeftanc^  three,  to."— Id.,  a.,  p.  19& 

"In  Nag)  it  end^  when  doing  la  snneBa'd, 
Jnd,t,n,  whaa  m^MPift  oaaSBtri."—Briffkaait^s  Oram.,  ^  98. 

mXEJ)  EXAMPLES  OF  EBROB. 
"In  M  books  i  Is  ofton  used  Sxj,  ti  for  «,  iw  for  w,  and  it  or  fj  for  y."—Earfs  E.  Oram^  p.  22, 
"The  fbrming  of  letter*  tailo  words  and  qrUables  is  also  called  SpeUing.^' — lb.,  p.  21.  "  Labials 
are  toraied  c^efly  by  the  Upa,  dentals  by  the  teeih,  palatals  by  Hiopalaie,  gutturals  by  tho  Uirvat, 
nanta  by  the  wm,  and  linguals  by  the  Umgm." — Jb.,  p.  25.  "  The  labials  ate  p,  b,  /,  « ;  the  deat- 
hs t,d,s,t;  the  palatals  g  soft  aadj;  the  gutturals  it,  q,  and  e  and  g  hard;  the  nasals  m  and 
r;  and  the  iu^;uala  I  and  r." — Jb.,  p.  26.  "Thus,  'tho  man  fiaving  finished  his  Utter,  will  cany 
it  to  the  post  office.' " — lb.,  p.  75.  "  Thus,  in  the  sentence  '  he  had  a  da^er  concealed  uuclor  his 
cloak,'  concealed  is  pasBiTe,  signifying  bdng  concealed ;  but  in  the  former  combination,  it  goes  to 
siake  np  a  form,  the  force  of  wbicb  is  active." — Ib^  p.  76.  "  Thus,  in  Latin,  '  he  bad  concealed 
the  dags^  would  be  ^pugionem  abdidmd;'  but '  he  bad  the  dagger  concealed'  would  be  'pugio- 
wm  abdiinm  AoMot'^— /&.,  p.  IB.  "Bin,  for  instance,  means  'in  this  place,'  now,  *at  this 
tim^'  Ac" — Jb^  pi  90.  "  Here  «Am  both  dedares  the  Mnie<^the  actioD,  and  so  is  an  adrorb.  and 
oIbo  comeds  tbe  two  verbis  and  so  is  a  coq|uncticaL" — lb.,  p.  91.  "  These  wtnils  were  all  no 
doubt  c^iginally  other  parts  of  speech,  viz.:  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives." — Jb.,  p.  92.  "Tlio 
pnocipal  parts  of  a  sentence  are  the  subject,  the  attribute,  and  the  object,  in  other  words  tho 
DominatiTe,  the  verb,  and  the  objective." — lb.,  p.  104.  "  Thus,  the  adjective  is  connictcd  wiih 
the  noon,  the  adverb  with  the  verb  or  ai^jective,  i»onouna  with  titeir  antecedents,  Ac" — Jk,  p.  104. 
"Brfuwen  refers  to  two,  among  to  more  than  twa" — lb.  p.  120.  "  is  used  after  a  verb  ofres^ 
tonlleraTerbrfrootion.''~A,  p.  120.  "Verbs  are  of  three  kindly  Active,  Passive,  and  ITeuter." 
—Lemurs  Grwn.,  p  19:  BaOime,  Prin.,  2d. Ed.,  p.  29.  "Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
Traa^ve  and  Intrantitrre." — BendrwJ^a  Oram.,  p.  28.  "  The  Parts  of  Speech  hi  the  English 
laaBnage  are  nine,  via.  The  Article,  Noon,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Inter- 
j^cUcm  and  Conjunction." — BuiUona,  Prin.  o/£.  Oram.,  p  7.  "Of  these  the  Noun,  Pronoun,  and 
Verb  are  declmed,  the  rest  are  hideclinaUe."— id.,  t^.,  p.  7 ;  Ptadieal  Lueona,  p.  9.  "  The  first 
expression  is  called  the  'Active  tern.'  Thewoond  the  'Passive  fonn.* WeU^  Oram.,  2d  Ed, 
^S3;  Abridged,  p.  66. 

"O  'tis  a  godlike  privilege  to  saves 
And  he  that  sooms  it  is  himself  a  slave." — Cowper,  Vol  1,  p.  123. 

SECTION  in.— THE  COLON. 
The  Colon  is  used  to  Bepaiate  those  parts  of  a  compound  sentence 
vhiclk  are  neither  so  closely  coimected  oa  those  which  are  distin^ished 
\ij  the  semicolon,  nor  so  little  dependent  as  those  which  require  the 
period. 

Rdlk  I. — Additional  Remarks. 
When  tin  preoeding  clause  is  complete  in  itself  but  is  followed  by  some  addi- 
donal  remark  or  illnstralion,  especially  if  no  conjunction  is  used,  the  coIod  is  gen- 
erally and  properly  inserted  :  as,  •*  Avoid  evil  doers :  in  such  society,  an  honest  man 
may  become  ashamed  of  hinuetf."— **  See  that  moth  fluttering  incessantly  round  the 
candle :  man  of  pleasure,  befadd  thy  image  t" — Art  of  Thinking^  p.  94.  "  Some 
things  ve  can,  and  others  we  cannot  do:  we  can  walk,  but  we  cannot  fly." — 
Btaiti^t  Moral  Seiaue,  p.  112. 

"  Remember  Heav'n  has  an  avenging  rod : 
To  smite  the  poor,]s  treason  against  God." — Cowper* 

RuLK  n. — Grbatee  Pauses. 
Whoi  the  semicolon  has  been  introduced,  or  when  it  must  boused  in  a  subsequent 
member,  and  a  still  greater  paose  is  required  within  the  period,  the  colon  should  be 
employed:  as,  Princes  have  courtiers,  and  merchants  have  partners;  the  voluptu- 
oua  have  ootDpamons,  and  the  wicked  hare  aceomplioes :  none  but  the  virtuous  can 
bare  Meods.*'— '*^UnIesB  the  truth  of  onr  rdi^oa  be  granted,  a  Christian  must  be 
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the  greatest  mooster  ia  nature :  he  ni,u8t  at  the  Bame  time  he  emineiitlj  vke, 
notorknuly  foolish ;  a  wise  mm  in  his  practice,  and  a  SocA  in  his  heBsf :  his  niMG- 
ing  povers  mast  be  deranged  h^  a  constant  delirinin,  while  his  oandiict  tem 
swerres  from  the  path  of  propriety.** — Principle*  of  SUtguenee^  p.  80. 
**  A  decent  competence  we  fully  taste ; 
it  strikes  our  sense,  and  ^ves  a  constant  feast : 
More  we  perceive  bj  dint  of  thonght  alone ; 
llie  rich  must  labour  to  possess  their  own." — Tmmg, 

RdUE  UI.  ImSPENDENT  QcOTATIOHa. 

A  quotalion  introduced  without  a  dose  dependence  on  a  verfo  or  a  ooajoDctioD. 
generally  preceded  by  the  colon ;  as,  "  In  his  last  moments,  he  uttered  these  vtinif: 
'  /  fall  a  aacrijiee  to  $lotk  cmd  Ivmiy:     **  At  this  the  king  hastily  ntorted : ' 
put-o&,  my  lord^  answer  me  presently.'" — CkurchilPg  Gram^  p.  867.  '■Tk 
fitther  addressed  himself  to  them  to  this  effect:  '  O  my  sons,  behold  the  yemU 
unity  V  ** — Bippinffkam?s  Art  of  SpeaJang^  p,  86. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FAiaB  PUlTCTUATIOIf.— ERRORS  CONCERNING  THE  COLON. 
Under  Rule  I.— AoDmoKAL  RsiURKa 
"  OfSa  a  iffepoedtbn,  it  expresses  the  rdation  between  fear  and  Lord." — BnUam,  £ 
p.  133. 

[FoBXUU.— Not  proper,  bocftuw  the  eddltloul  renwrk  lo  tbte  Hnlenee  le  not  nifBcleatlj  ■ibwiWI  &w  * 
tnkin  clMuea,  bj  the  oorame  efter  the  Tord  prrpoMHon.  But,  eooordlnc  to  Bale  let  for  Uw  Cdee.  "Wbrih 
preceding  dcnee  U  eoroplete  In  iUelf,  but  If  foUowod  tj  some  eddlthmal  renwrk  or  iUnatntkm.  c^ecUr*  > 
eoqlanoaon  ie  aeed,  the  colon  ia  gener^iUj  end  properij  Ineerted."    Therefore,  the  oolon  ■houM  htn  U 

toted  for  the  comme.]  i 

"Wealth  and  poTor^  are  both  tomptatioDS  to  maa;  (Aof  tends  to  exdte  pride,  ftw  dsmK^  I 
nent"— ieil,  t&.,     98;  see  alao  Lanie^t  Gram.,  pL  81;  Jfurroy'iv        ^>gtnoltM,  6);  Ai-- 
35 ;  Merehmea,  44 ;  Hitrft,  137  ;  eloL    '*  Religion  raises  taea  abore  tbemsdres,  imfigkc  =^ 
thcin  beneath  tiie  brutes ;  this  binds  them  down  to  a  pow^tisbls  Bpeck  of  peristuble  eulb. 
opena  for  them  a  prospect  in  tho  skies." — SuJUons,  £  GrooL,  p.  98 ;  Lauue'i  OrmL.  f.  < 
"  Lova  not  idleness,  it  destroys  many." — Ingersoffa  Gram.,  p.  71.    "  Children,  obey  jDar{ait:> 
honour  thy  father  and  mother,  is  the  first  commandment  with  i»omis&" — AtttiiHU,  fmS-  If 
Bons,  p.  88.    "  Thou  art  mj  hiding  place,  and  my  shield,  I  hope  in  thy  promises."— (X  SFm' 
Gram.,Tf.  56.   "  The  son  dull  not  anlte  me  by      nor  the  moon  by  night,  TbsLrdnipr-- 
senre  from  evil   He  will  Bave  my  booL— Biio.e.'* — lb.,  p.  ST.   "  Hen  Gfeeos  Is  ■■171' 
highest  place  in  the  class  of  objeots  among  wAicA  she  is  numbered — the  nstians  of  MlitBi^-*^ 
is  one  of  them."— Zmnis>  Oram.,  p.  19. 

"  From  short  (as  usual)  and  distuih'd  reposs 
I  wake;  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  I" — Saaod^w  Orant^  -p.  S1& 

Ukder  Rclb  II.— Gbeatbb  Pauses. 
"A  taste  o/a  things  implies  actual  enjoyment  of  it;  but  a  taste  fiirit,  ImpliesoBlycqsij?^ 
eqlojment;  as,.' When  we  have  had  a  true  taste  of  the  pleosorosof  nnoey  wecwbmuras 
finr  those  of  vice.* AtlUm^  R  Oram.,  p.  147. 

rFoairei.K.— Sot  proper,  lieeenee  the  pan  en  eftgr  anjoymsnt  le  ■wi'ted  taUy  by  a  OTtwileii  Mt,mK0K* 
Bide  Sd  for  the  Colon,  "  When  the  eemicolon  hai  been  Introdneed,  or  when  U  moat  be  Md  !•  ft  mlme^ 
nnmbCT,  and  a  itill  sreater  p»nie  le  required  vltiilii  the  period,  the  ealoa  ihoold  be  en^loTid.''  TbtfSn 
tht  Meoad  aarafoolon  here  anonld  be  changed  to  «  eotoa.] 

** The  Indicative  mood  tdmpLy  declares  a  thing;  as,  He  lotu*;  He  if  lovei;  Or,  ttMbafk^ 
tion;  as,  Zoveat  thou  me?" — Id.,  Q>.,  p.  36;  I^acL Lesaotu,  p.  43;  Letmie't  Cr^  p.  Mi  "'^''^ 
dicative  Mood  simply  indicates  or  declares  a  thing :  as,  '  He  lores,  he  ia  loved :'  or  it      1  f'^ 
tion:  as,  'Does  he  lore?'    'Is  he  loved?'"— A  ifiirroy's  Oram.,  Sm,  p.  63;  Itnft  F  ^ 
"Tbe  Imperiect  (or  Past)  tense  represents  an  action  or  event  indefinitely  as  pat;  h 
eame,  bdA  »au>,  woA  conquered ;  or  it  represents  the  action  definitely  as  wifiniilwdsidoatiK^* 
at  a  certain  tioie,  now  eotirely  past;  as,  My  father  wu  ammg  faomewiien  I  met  hsD."— 
P.  A,  p.  46 ;  KOr.,  39.    "Some  noons  have  no  plural;  as,  goU,  tOetr,  witdm,  h*:  ^ 
have  DO  ai^lar;  as,  aAu,  sAson^  longg;  oOeis  sre  aliln  in  boOi  nnmbeis;  s^fkfi*' 
tn«a»,  neua."— Day's  Sdieol  Oram.,  p.  15.   "Hie  same  Terii  may  be  tmntivaiBOWinK'^ 
intnuisitive  in  another ;  thus,  in  the  aentoace^  *  He  beUeves  my  story,'  beSam  ti  tnataa;» 
in  this  phrase,  '  He  believes  in  God,'  it  is  intransitive."- fiMtfer'*  Grm^  p.  61.  "I* 
tiooB  be  distiaet;  <me  part  shoold  not  include  another,  hut  each  should  have  its  pnptrjkA^ 
be  of  importance  in  that  place,  and  all  the  parts  well  fitted  together  and  united,  ibonU  p*^  * 
whole."— GpU»btiry'«  C.  &  Gnmk,  p.  91.    "  In  the  use  of  the  tnmsitive  vnb  Am 
Uiroe  things  impUed,— the  odor,  the      and  the  o^jtd  acted  xtpoix.  In  tbeDs»aflk»hSasn<* 
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there  are  oofy  <iw — the  ttd^jed  or  thing  ipoken  ot,  and  the  itete,  or  aeUm  attributed  to  tt."— 
BtMmtfS.  OraiLt  p.  3a 

"  Why  kboora  maoD  7  faiadnct  mn  u  wdl; 
Inabnot  &r  better;  wbst  can  diooH^  can  ait."— iM^  YoL  viU,  326. 

Ukdkb  Rulb  ill — iMDKpnatnrT  QcoTAtnws. 

"  The  seDtenoe  may  ran  tfaoa ;  'He  is  related  to  the  aame  poBon,  and  is  gorenied  bj- him."*  

ffarta  Gram.,  p.  118. 

tFcoMDU. — Not  proper,  t«B>M  tlie  ■entooloa  la  ban  towrted,  in  aa  miimiil  maniMr,  before  a  qnotatlao  not 
doMlrdqtondvL  Bat,BMOc«li>slo  Sola  8d  fbr  IhaCola^  »A«a««Rtloa  laAodiHnd  vlthodtad^ 
«nm  Ml  a  vaA  or  a  co^nnBttoo.  la  genenQr  jwaaJal  lir  tb«  oolaB.**  TkaNftn,  Ow  oabm  dmU  ba  hm  nn- 
femd.) 

"Always  remember  this  aodent  proverb,  *Know thysdC'" — SaBode^a  Oram.,  p.  26.  "Oon- 
aider  this  Bentencei  The  boy  nma  Bwiftly." — I^aze^t  Oram.,  Stereotype  Ed,  p.  107 ;  1st  Ed., 
HO.  "The  oompaiMive  Is  used  thus;  'Greece  was  more  pohahed  than  any  oUAer  natioQ  ofan- 
tiquity.'  The  aame  idea  is  expreased  by  the  saperlative  vhea  the  wad  otiier  is  left  out  Thus, 
'Qieeoawaa  Aemoat  pcdiahed  nation  <^  antiqm^.'"— AifijiMU^  &  OnMk,  pi  114:  aeoZemu'f 
Oram.,  p.  T8.  "Bnrice^  In  his  speecli  on  the  Cantatic  war,  makes  the  following  aUuf^on  to  the 
well  known  &ble  of  Cadmua's  sowing  dragon's  teeth ; — '  Brery  day  you  are  btigued  and  dls^itsted 
with  this  cant,  the  Gamatio  is  a  ooontry  that  will  eoonreoovor,  and  become  instantW'as  pro^roos 
as  ever.  They  think  they  are  talking  to  innocents,  who  bdiere  that  \fy  the  sowing  oS  dn^on's  teeth, 
men  nuff  oomfi  up  ready  grown  and  ready  made.'"— .ffifey'*  (Tnm.,  13T;  see  also  £'arf«,  ISO. 
"For  sects  ho  caHd  not,  'they  are  not  irfua, 

Nor  need  we,  brethren,  their  oonoerns  dJacoK,*" — CVnfifis. 
"Hatdt  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth, 
'  It  must  be  ri^t :  I've  dcme  it  from  my  jo&Sx.* 
QoeatitHis  he  auawer'd  in  as  Inirfa  way, 
*  ft  nnut  be  wiDDg-^  waa  (rf'yestad^y.'"— Jii,  Sonu^  p.  33. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  OP  ERBOB. 
"  This  would  seem  to  say,  '  I  doubt  nothing  save  one  thii^,  namely,  that  he  will  fblfll  his  prom- 
ise;' whereas,  that  ia  the  very  thing  not  doubted." — BuOiona,  E.  Oram^  p.  147.  "  The  common 
use  of  language  requiree  that  a  distinction  be  made  between  tnorab  and  maanera,  the  former  de- 
pend upon  iateroal  di£fpositi(Hi8,  the  latter  on  outward  and  visible  acccnmilisbments." — BeaUiia 
Moral  Sdenee,  p  233.  "  Though  I  detest  war  in  eadi  particular  fibre  or  my  heart  yet  I  honor 
the  Ueroea  among  our  &thera  who  fought  with  bk>ody  buid:  Peacemakers  in  a  savage  way  they 
were  fUthfol  to  tbair  light;  the  meet  injured  can  be  do  more,  and  we,  with  greater  Ugb^do^  it  mqr 
be,&rleeB."— i^intsr'f/dsao/a  f^cA,  p.  21.  "TbeAjHcleaa,llkea,mustbaTeasubBtantiTO 
j(^ned  with  it,  whereas  thai,  like  one,  may  have  it  nnderetood ;  thus,  speaking  ofbooks,  I  may  select 
ODe,andBay, 'givemetiiat;'  butnot,  ' givemeMe;" (pvemeone;' butnot 'givemeo.'" — BaXHotu/t 
K  Gram.,  p.  194.  "The  Present  tense  has  three  di^nct  finms — ^the  «fmple;  as,  I  read;  theem- 
pheUic;  as,  I  do  read;  and  the  progressive;  as,  I  am  reading."— it.,  p.  39.  "The  tenses  in 
En^i^  are  tuually  reckoned  six.  The  Present,  the  Imperftei,  the  Perfect,  the  Pluperfaet,  the 
Fwre,  and  the  Faimre  FetfieV — lb.,  p.  38.  "There  are  three  participles,  tfie  Present  or  Active^ 
the Feifbct  or  PasiiTe,  and  the  Compound  Perfect;  as,  'lovii^  loved,  having  krved.'" — L.  Mur- 
ray's Oram.,  2d  Edi^  p.  62 ;  Aiger'a,  28 ;  fUl^a,  82 ;  Baeoria,  34.  "  The  Fartidples  arc  three, 
the  FieaeDt^  the  Pnfect,  and  the  Compound  Perfect;  as,  hviag,  loved,  having  loved." — Barta 
Oram.,  p.  74.  "  WiiS  is  ctmjugated  regularly,  when  it  is  a  piindp^  verb,  as,  present  I  will,  past, 
I  willed,  Ac."— JVoMB'f  Gram.,  Ster.  Ed.,  p.  42 ;  Old  Ed.,  p.  40.  "  And  both  sounds  x  aro 
compound,  one  is  that  of  gx,  and  the  other,  tfiat  of  ks." — lb.,  Ster.  Ed.,  p.  16.  "  The  man  is 
l)^)py:  he  is  benevolent :  he  is  usefbL" — Cooper's  Murray,  p.  18;  Fland  Pract,  Or.,  33.  "The 
Pronoun  stands  instead  of  the  noun;  as,  l%e  man  is  happy ;  A«  ia  benevoleDt;  Ae  is  useful' " — L. 
Mwrraift  Oram.,  Sd  Ed.,  pi  27.  "  A  jmrnoun  is  a  wonl  used  instead  of  a  noink  to  avdd  the  too 
fkvqnentrepetttfon  of  the  same  word:  as,  'Themaniahapi^,'  'Aeisbwevolenti'Aaisasdhl.'" — 
lb-,  p.  37.  "A  pronoun  ia  a  word,  used  in  the  room  ctfanonn,  or  as  a  substitute  for  one  or  more 
wcrds,  as:  the  man  ia  happy;  he  is  benevoIeDt;  ha  fa  nseftiL" — Cooper's  PL  and  Pr.  Gram.,  p. 
14;  his  Abridg.  of  Mar.,  34.  "A  common  noun  is  the  nune  a  sort,  kind,  or  dam  of  beings,  or 
tbitig8,aa:  animal;  tree;  insect;  fish;  to'wV'—Oooper'aPLandPr.Qram^^Vl.  "Nouuhm 
three  persou:  the  first;  the  second;  and  tiie  third." — lb.,  IT. 

*'  (Eve)  BO  sayii^,  her  rash  band  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reachmg  to  the  fhiit;  ^e  pluck'd,  she  ate 
Earth  felt  the  womid  ;  and  nature  from  her  seat, 
S^^Ing  through  all  her  works,  gave  ugns  of  woi 
That  aU  was  lost" — Cooper's  PL  and  Pr.  Oram.,  p.  ITS. 

SECTION  IV.— THE  PERIOD, 
The  Period,  or  Full  Stop,  is  need  to  mark  an  entiro  and  independent 
sentence,  whether  simple  or  compound. 
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RdU  L— DiBTINCT  SBNTBNOrS. 

When  a  Bentence,  whether  long  or  short,  is  complete  in  respect  to  sense,  and  inde- 
pendent  in  respect  to  constraction,  it  should  be  marked  with  the  period  :  as,  "  Evety 
deviation  from  tnilii  is  criminal.  Abhor  a  &lsehood.  Let  jonr  words  be  ingenuous. 
Sincerity  possesses  the  most  powerful  charm." — '*  The  force  of  a  true  individual  is 
felt  through  every  clause  and  part  of  a  right  book ;  the  oommas  and  dasbea  are  alive 
with  it"— J2.  W,  Emerson. 

**  By  frwjuent  tr^in^,  Trot  was  won. 
'All  things,  by  tiying,  may  be  done." — Lloyd,  p.  184. 

RuLB  n.  ^AXUXD  SumHCBS. 

The  period  is  often  employed  between  two  sentences  which  have  a  general  con- 
nexion, expressed  by  a  personal  pronoun,  a  conjunction,  or  a  conjunctive  adverb : 
as,  "The  selfish  man  languishes  in  his  narrow  circle  of  pleasures.  7%eif  are  con- 
fined to  what  afiiaots  his  own  interests.  He  is  oUiged  to  repeat  the  same  gratifica- 
tions, till  they  become  insipid.  But  the  man  of  virtnous  sensibili^  moves  in  s 
wider  sphere  of  felicity." — Blair. 

**  And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not 
Therefore  our  everlasting  fiuewell  take." — Skak.f  J.  C. 

RuLB  in.  ^ABBREVIATIOirs. 

The  period  is  generally  used  after  abbreviations,  and  very  often  to  tiie  eicln- 
sion  of  other  points ;  but  ^  this  case  it  is  not  a  constant  sign  of  pause,  other 
points  may  properly  follow  it  if  the  words  written  in  full  wouM  demand  tfaem: 
as,  "  A,  D.  for  Anno  Domini  ; — Pro  tern,  for  pro  tempore  ; — Ult  for  ultimo  ; — i.  e. 
for  id  eatf  that  is  ; — Add.,  Spect,  No.  285  ;  i.  e.,  Additon,  tn  <Ae  Spectator^  Number 

"  Consult  the  statute ;  *  quart'  I  think,  it 
*  Edwardi  sext,*  or  *  pnm.  et  quint  Eliz.'  "—Pope,  p.  399. 

OBSEBTATIOSTS. 

Obs.  I. — It  seems  to  bo  oommonly  supposed,  whether  cxnrectly  or  not  that  short  settteDces 
which  are  in  tlieinselves  diatinct,  and  which  la  their  stated  use  must  be  sepuated  the  period, 
may  sometimes  be  rehearsed  aa  examples,  io  so  close  succession  as  not  to  require  tMa  point :  aa, 
"But  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  comnuuidments.  He  eaith  unto  him,  Whic^?  Jesus 
said,  Thou  shall  do  no  murdn>,  ihou  sbalt  not  oommit  adultery,  TUou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  sbalt 
not  bear  fklse  ^tnoss,  Hoooor  thy  father  and  thy  mother :  and,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyselC"— Soorr,  Alqeb,  and  othbbb  :  MoOL  xix,  IT,  18,  19.  "  The  following  Beatencee  er- 
cmplify  the  possds^ve  pronouns : — 'My  lesson  Is  flnlahed ;  TTiy  books  are  de&ced ;  He  loves  Ait 
studies ;  She  performs  lier  duty ;  We  own  our  &ult8 ;  Your  utustion  is  diatresaing ;  I  admire  Ouir 
virtu:«s.'  " — L.  Murray's  Oram^  Bvo,  p.  65.  What  mode  of  pointiDg  is  beat  adapted  to  examples 
like  these,  is  made  a  very  difficult  question  by  the  great  diversity  of  practice  in  such  cases.  The 
semicolon,  with  guillemab%  or  tbo  semicolon  and  a  dash,  with  the  quotation  marks,  may  some- 
timasbesulBwnt;  but  I  sae  no  good  reason  why  the  parM  dwnld  not  In  genual  be  prefiined 
to  the  commst  the  Bemicolon,  or  the  colon,  where  fliU  and  distinct  sentenoes  are  thus  recited. 
The  foregoing  pasaags  of  Scripturo  I  have  examined  in  five  difTbrent  kagu^es,  ten  diOtmt 
traoslatious,  and  soTenteen  different  editions  which  happened  to  bo  at  haa±  In  these  it  is  found 
pointed  in  twolro  diSercnt  ways.  In  Leusden's,  Grieabach's,  and  Aitton'a  Qreek,  it  has  nine 
colons ;  in  Leusden'a  Latin  from  Ifontanna,  eight;  in  the  common  Frendi  verson,  six;  in  the  old 
Dutch,  five ;  in  our  Bibloa,  usually  one,  but  not  always.  In  some  books,  these  cooimandments 
are  mosUy  or  wholly  divided  by  periods ;  in  others,  by  colons ;  in  others,  by  semicolons ;  in  otber^ 
as  above,  by  commas.  The  first  four  are  negative,  or  prohibitory ;  the  other  two,  positive^  or  man- 
datory. Uonoe  some  make  a  greater  pause  after  the  fourth,  than  elsewhere  between  any  two. 
This  greater  pause  is  variously  msiked  1^  the  semioolon,  the  colon,  or  the  p^od;  and  the  others, 
at  the  same  time,  as  variously,  by  the  comma,  tiie  semioobn,  or  the  colon.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
Four  Oospels,  renders  and  points  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  thus ;  "  Jesus  answ^txl,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  murder.  Thou  shalt  not  ctHnmit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  Thou  shalt 
not  give  false  testimony.  Honour  tliy  father  and  mother ;  and  love  tiiy  neighbour  as  thyselC' " 
Bat  the  corresponding  passage  in  Luke,  xviii,  20,  he  exhibits  thus ;  "  Thou  knowest  the  com- 
mandments. Do  not  oommit  adultery;  do  not  commit  murder;  do  not  steal ;  do  not  give  false 
testimooy ;  honour  thy  iatiier  and  thy  mother."  This  is  here  ^ven  as  present  advice^  r^errvtg 
to  the  commandments,  but  not  actually  {uot^  them ;  and,  In  this  viewer  the  matter,  sendboloo^ 
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not  Mowed  by  caphkls  may  be  right  Boe  the  coaunon  reading  ooder  Bolo  XXV  Sar  CapJtak,  on 
pwe  166. 

Obs.  3. — hatttn  written  for  nvmben,  after  tho  manner  of  the  Romans,  though  read  na  words^ 
are  never  wordfl  in  themaelves;  nor  are  they,  except  peiiiaps  in  one  or  two  instances,  abbreria* 
tions  oT  wcffds.  0,  a  hmidred,  comes  probably  fh>m  Centitm ;  and  U,  a  tboosand,  ia  the  first 
letter  of  Mi3e ;  but  the  others,  I,  Y,  X,  L,  D,  and  the  various  combinations  of  ^em  all,  an 
direct  uomerical  signs,  as  are  the  Arabic  figures.  Hence  tt  is  not  really  neeessaiy  that  the  period 
aboold  be  «et  after  them,  except  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  where  It  is  saitahle  as  a  sign  of 
pause.  It  is,  however,  and  always  has  been,  a  prevalent  custom,  to  mark  numbers  of  this  kind 
with  a  period,  as  if  they  were  abbieviatiixis;  aa,  "While  pope  Sixtus  Y.  who  succeeded  Qreg>- 
ory  XIIL  fulminated  the  thunder  the  churdt  ag^nst  the  king  of  STavarra'' — SmoUeCa  Eng^ 
iii,  82.  The  period  is  here  inserted  where  the  reading  requires  only  the  comma;  and,  in  my 
0{nnion,  the  latter  point  should  have  been  preferred.  Sometimes,  of  late,  we  find  other  pointt 
set  after  tbia  period ;  aa,  "  Otbo  IL,  sumamed  the  Bloody,  was  son  and  successor  of  Otho  I. ; 
he  died  in  983.:'— Imtf.  Bieg,J>ict.  This  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  Ibrmer  practice,  but 
double  pcnnts  are  not  ffeaemUy  used,  even  where  th^  are  proper;  and,  if  the  period  ia  not  India* 
pensable^  a  simple  change  of  the  point  would  peihafiB  sooner  giun  the  aancdon  of  general  usage. 

Obs.  8. — Some  writers,  Juc^g  the  period  to  bo  wrraig  or  needless  in  such  cases,  omit  It,  and 
insert  only  such  points  aa  the  reading  requires ;  as,  "  'Far  want  of  d<^g  this,  Judge  Blackstone 
has,  in  Boole  lY,  Chap.  17,  committed  some  moat  IniUcrona  errors." — Oobbetft  Oixun^  Let  XIX, 
^  251.  To  insert  points  needlessly,  ia  aa  bad  a  &ult  os  to  omit  them  when  they  are  requi^te. 
In  Wm.  Day's  "  Punctuation  Reduced  to  a  System,"  (London,  1S47,)  we  bavo  the  following  ob- 
scure and  questionable  Rdlb  :  "  Beiidet  denotifig  a  fframmatical  paute,  the  /all  point  is  used  to 
mark  eontrac^ont,  and  ia  reqddte  after  every  abbranaied  vxtrd,  aa  well  as  after  nttnuml  ktten." 
— Page  102.  TUs  seems  to  su^^  that  both  a  pause  and  a  contraction  may  be  denoted  by  tho 
same  point  But  what  are  properly  called  "  amhtutiotu,"  are  mariced  not  by  the  period,  but  by 
the  apostrophe,  which  is  no  sign  of  pause;  aad  the  confounding  of  these  with  words  '^abbrevi- 
aied,"  makes  this  rule  utteriy  absurd.  As  for  tho  period  "after  numeral  lOiers,"  if  they  really 
needed  it  at  all,  they  vrould  need  it  aeveraUy,  as  do  tho  abbreviations;  but  there  are  none  of  them, 
which  do  not  onifbrmly  dispense  with  it,  when  not  final  to  tlie  number ;  and  Uiey  may  as  well 
dispense  with  it^  in  like  manner,  whenever  they  are  not  final  to  the  sentence. 

Obs.  4.— Of  these  letters,  Day  gives  this  account:  "M.  denotes  miUe,  1,000;  J).,  dimidium 
nUBe,  half  a  thousand,  or  600 ;  C.  cenbm,  100 ;  JO.  represents  the  lower  half  of  C,  and  ex- 
preaees  60 ;  X  resembles  V.  the  one  nprig^it,  the  other  inverted,  and  "rignifles  10 ;  V.  stands 
n>r  6,  because  its  sister  letter  U  is  the  fifth  vowel ;  and  I.  ngnifles  1,  probably  because  it  is  tho 
plainest  and  simplest  letter  in  the  alphabet" — Day's  Pimeiwition,  p.  103.  There  is  Eome  fancy  in 
this.  Dr.  Adam  says,  "  The  letters  employed  ibr  this  purpose  [L  o.,  to  express  numbers,}  were  C. 
L  L.  Y.  X" — Laim  and  Eng.  Oram^  p.  288,  And  again :  "  A  thousand  is  marked  thus  ClQ.  which 
in  later  times  was  eotUracted  into  If.  Five  hundnd  ia  marked  tiiua,  Iq.  or  by  contraction,  D." — 
lb.  Day  inserts  periods  thus :  "  lY.  meana  4  •  IX.,  9 ;  XL.,  40 ;  XG.,  90 ;  CD.,  400 ;  CM.,  900." 
— Page  103.  And  again :  "4to.,  qitarto,  the  raortli  of  a  sheet  of  paper;  8vo.,  octavo,  tho  cIghUi 
part  of  a  sheet  of  paper;  12mo.,  duodximo,  the  twelfth  of  a  sheet  of  paper;  N.  L.,  8<>.,  9'.,  10".^ 
Korth  latitude,  eight  degrees,  nine  minates,  ten  seconds." — Page  104.  But  lY  may  mean  4, 
without  the  period ;  4to  or  8vo  has  no  man  need  of  it  than  4th  or  8th  ;  and  N.  L.  8°  9'  10"  is  an 
expression  little  to  be  mended  by  commas,  and  not  at  all  by  additional  periods. 

Obs.  fi. — ^lo  allow  the  period  of  abbreviation  to  aupersede  all  other  points  wherever  it  occurs, 
as  aathors  genoally  have  done,  is  sometlmeB  plainly  olfjectkmable ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
suppose  double  points  to  bo  always  neoessary  wnerevcr  Bbbreviatkms  or  Roman  nnmbera  have 
pansea  less  tlian  final,  would  aometimee  seem  more  mce  tiian  vrisc,  as  in  the  case  of  Biblical  and 
other  referenoea  A  concordance  or  a  reference  Bible  pointed  on  this  principle,  would  differ 
greatly  from  any  now  extant  In  snch  references,  nambers  are  vciy  (bequently  pointed  with  the 
period,  with  scarcely  any  r^;ard  to  the  pauses  required  in  the  reading;  as,  "  DIADEM,  Job  29. 
14.  Isa.  28.  6.  and  62.  3,  Ezek.  21.  26." — Brown's  Conoordatiee.  "Where  no  vision  is,  tho 
people  perish,  Prov.  ixix.  18.  Acta  iv.  12.  Rom.  x.  14." — Brown's  Galeditmn,  p.  104.  "  What 
I  urge  from  I.  Pet  3.  21.  in  my  Apology."— £«vla^«  Works,  iii,  498.  "  I.  Kings— II.  Kings." 
—Alga'a  BibU,  p.  Iv.  "Ccnapwe  iii  45.  wUh  1.  Cor.  iv.  18.**— &o(f«  A&fav  Prif.  to  Lam.  Jer. 
**  Era.  T.  A.  4.  Sa  6."— AH&r**  Oram^  p.  41.  *'  See  Bnle  iiL  Rem.  10."— A,  ^  162.  8ome  set 
a  eofon  between  the  number  of  the  chapter  and  that  of  the  verae ;  which  mark  serves  well  for 
distinction,  where  both  numbers  are  in  Arabic  figures;  os,  '"He  ^at  formed  the  eye,  shall  he 
not  see  Y—Fs.  94 :  9."— WWfo'«  Gram.,  p^  126.  "He  had  only  a  lease-hold  title  to  his  service. 
Lev,  25 ;  39,  Exod.  21 :  2."— IVwj  Amer.,  i,  29.  Others  adopt  the  following  method  which  seema 
preferable  to  any  of  the  foregcHng;  "Isa.  Iv,  3;  Ezek.  xviii,  20;  Mic.  vi,  7." — Ovmey's  Essays, 
p.  133.  Church 01,  who  is  uncommonly  nice  about  his  punctuation,  writes  as  fbUows :  "  J^Atf 
Tf,  41,  42.   See  also  Chap,  xr,  8 ;  and  FTtO.,  iii  12." — Nov  Oram.,  p.  353. 

Oua  6. — Arabkj  figures  used  as  or^nals,  or  used  for  the  numeral  advertia^  first,  or  /trsOy,  sec- 
mdif/,  thirdli/,  to.,  are  very  oommcnily  pointed  with  the  period,  even  where  the  pause  required 
after  them  is  less  than  a  full  stop;  as,  "We  shall  consider  these  words,  1.  aa  expremngrvmfaiffMt; 
and  2.  as  expressing  futurity.'" — Butler's  Gram.,  p.  1 06.  But  the  period  thns  folkiwed  by  a  small 
letter,  baa  not  an  i^reeable  wpearaocev  and  some  would  here  prefer  the  cnnma,  wbicli  on- 
dogbtedly,  better  suited  to  tibe  paoaei    A  fitter  pnctioe^  bowenr,  would  be^  to  cfaange  tiie 
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eiqmauODtbus;  "We  Btull  cotwder  these  vtndii,  Ist,  at  ezpreating  restduticm;  and,  2dl;, « 
expreflsing  fiUuriiy." 

Obb.  7.— Names  TiilgariyaliofteDed,  theo  written  M  tluifin  ipoken,  ■!«  notcommcmly  maiked 
with  ft  period;  as,  An  fin-  Attr'amitt.    "0  BABB  Bn  JOBKSCnr I"— DiA, 

"  From  whence  the  InfeTBooe  is  plain, 
Tour  ftieod  IUt  Fbiob  wrote  with  pda."— Llotd:  B.  i%  ToL  tdi,  pi  188. 

IMFROFRIETIES  FOB  COBRECHON. 

FAIfiB  PUNCTUATION.— EBK0B8  CONCERNINa  THK  PEBIODl 
Under  Rule  L— DnrwcT  SnmDiCBa. 
"  The  third  pencn  is  the  position  oS  the  oftme  spoken  of;  aa,  Paid  and  Biiaa  were  kapriwoad, 
the  earth  thirsts,  the  sun  ahineo."— ^tuee'f  Grom^  Ist  Ed.,  p.  21 ;  Ster.  Ed.,  pi  23. 

[FoiMin.1.— Not  proper,  bennM  three  totallj  dUttiKt  Motenoea  are  bere  throvn  to^tber  •*  exajnplea,  vU 
no  other  diUlnBtloB  than  whftt  U  nwdB  bj  two  oomaiu.    Bat,  aeeordlDg  to  Bula  1st  for  tb«  Period,  "Wh«BaM< 
tencc  whether  long  or  ■bort.liooiD^ete  la  r«qp«ettaunM,  AtA\iiA*9iaAmXiatmiMU>ti)iai*rnclAan,i^ 
be  narked  with  the  pwrled."  Tharefon,  Iheaa  eoouiMa  aboaU  bo  periods:  and,  oreoazaa,  the  flnt  Mt«a< 
•aioh  -"■t''  miiat  be  a  eapMaL] 

"Two  and  throe  and  four  make  mne;  if  be  were  here,  he  would  assist  his  fkUier  and  modiCT, 
fivbe  itadulifUl  8(m;  they  lira  togetiia',  and  are  faiq^,  because  they  ei^eadi  other's  eocie^; 
they  want  to  Roxbuty,  and  tarried  all  ni^t,  and  camo  back  the  next  day." — ^obMury'*  Pamig 
Lemom  in  his  Mantiol  of  £  Gram.,  p.  64^ 

"  We  often  resolve,  bat  seldom  perform:  she  Is  wiser  than  her  sister;  though  he  is  <rften  ad- 
Tised,  yet  he  does  not  nhna;  reproof  either  eoAena  or  hardens  its  object;  he  is  aa  old  as  Us 
dwiamatwn  but  lu^  so  learned;  neiUier  prosperi^,  nor  adveraity,  has  improved  him;  let  him  that 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  lUl;  he  can  acquire  no  virtue,  unless  he  make  some  saorifioaa^Aii 

"  Down  fiom  his  nedc,  with  blaEing  gems  array'd, 
Thy  image,  lorely  .Ajinal  hung  pwtn^'d, 
Th'  unconadous  figure,  smiling  all  serene, 

Suspended  in  a  golden  (±ain  was  seen," — S.  Barretts  £.  Or.,  p.  82. 

USDEH  Rule  n.— AlUED  SEfTTBKCBS. 

"  This  lilb  is  a  mero'prelude  to  another,  which  has  no  limits,  it  is  a  little  portion  duiatioa. 
As  death  leares  ui,  wo  the  day  of  judgm«it  will  find  ua." — Merdtan^a  School  Gram.,  p.  76. 

[Foiiioui.— Mot  pnpw,  beoaoaathe  paaaa  after  Mntfa,  which  iaaofidaBt  for  the  periodf  la  laaikad  aolyfer 
thaooam^  Bat,  aabwdiag  to  Bale  2d,  "Tba  period  is  irften  amploTed  between  two  aantaMM  wUehhma 
■neni  eoonaslon,  azpraased  by  a  paraonal  pnaona,  aooi^anctioa.oraeoqJnnetlTeaATerb."  ItwonU  Inpton 
tha  naMaia,  to  oalt  the  flrat  Mmma,  change  the  seeond  to  a  period,  and  write  the  pcoooan  it  with  a  oqpllaL 
Juagment  alao  might  be  bettand  with  an  «,  aod  onattar  is  propertj  two  wwda.} 

"  He  went  from  Boston  to  New  YtA;  ho  wmt  from  Boston ;  hewent  toNewToik;  in  walk- 
ing across  the  Boor,  he  stumbled  over  a  duir." — Oetdslmri^a  Mamml  tf  £  Qrvm^  p.  62. 

"  I  saw  him  on  the  spot,  going  aloi^  the  road,  looking  towards  the  house ;  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  he  sat  on  the  ground,  under  Uie  shade  of  a  tree." — Vd.,  i6. 

"  George  came  home,  I  saw  Atm  yesterday,  here;  the  wtati  him,  can  extend  only  to  the  indi- 
Tidual  Georye."— &  BamiSa  E.  Qram^  10th  Ed.,  p.  46. 

"  Commas  are  often  used  now,  where  parentheaes  were  finoeriy;  I  cannot^  however,  esteem 
this  an  improvement." — See  the  J£«p. 

"  Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  fitithless  sentinel 
Didst  lot  them  pass  unnoticed,  unimproved, 
And  know,  fbr  that  thou  slumb'rcst  on  the  guard, 
31u>a  Shalt  bo  modo  to  answer  at'  the  bar 

For  every  fb^tive."— foUodt'*  Gram.,  p.  222;  Sk^dtt  4^,  p.  380. 

Ukdeh  Rulb  m — Of  ABB&EvuTiom 
"  The  term  pronoun  (Lat  pronomen)  strictly  means  a  word  used  for,  or  instead  of  a  noun."— 
BuJ^OMy  E.  Oram.,  p.  198. 

[FoaHin.a.— Not  proper,  beeanaa  th*  ayllable  hen  p«t  fiir  tbe  word  Latin,  la  not  marked  with  a  period.  Bat, 
aaoordlns  to  Rule  Sd,  "  The  period  la  geoeraUr  nsad  after  abbmlatlooa,  aad  rery  often  to  tha  exeltirtm  of  otbai 
pointi :  hat,  aa  in  this  case  It  la  not  a  oonatant  at^  of  pauae,  otter  pobita  mar  propeilj  follow  It,  if  the  word* 
written  In  IhU  would  denand  them."  In  tbia  Instenoe,  a  period  should  merit  Uu  abbreTlation,  and  a  oomaa  ba 
aatalitt  V'>    Bjraaalggr,  <»  sbod  la  alao  more  propeilT'  two  worda  than  one.] 

"The  period  is  also  used  after  abbreTiati(»i8;  es,A.D.  P.  &  O.  W.  Johnscn."— Aifler'f  iVoct 
Oram.,  p.  211.  "On  this  princiide  of  clasriAcation,  the  laser  Grecic  grammariaos  divided  words 
into  e^ht  classes  or  parts  of  speedi,  viz:  the  Artid^  Noun,  Pronoun,  Terb^  Fartidpile,  Advol^ 
Preposition,  and  Conjunction." — BijUona,  E.  (Tram.,  p.  191. 

"  'ife^rs  is  not  confined  to  vase :  there  is  a  tune  in  all  good  prose;  and  Shakspeare's  was  a 
sweet  one.' — Bpsa  Pter,  II,  61.  Mr.  H.  Tooke's  idea  was  probably  just,  agreeing  with  Aristotle's; 
but  not  accurately  expressed."— C%tircAtir«  Kea  Oram,,  p.  385. 

"  Ur.  J.  H.  Tooke  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge,  in  which  hitter  college  ho  took  tbe 
fl«giwof  A.  IC;  being  mtended  for  the  established  ohmdi  of  Eng^an^  he  enterod into boty 
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ordm  wtwn  young,  and  obtained  the  IiTing  of  Brentford,  tnar  Tmiflwi^  wUch  he  held  ten  or 
tw^  ynn."— i^nr.  t;^  iVtey,  1st  Amer.  Kditkn,  Vol  i,  pi  60l 
"I,  nor  yoor  pUo,  nor  book  oozideaui. 
Bat  wfaj  joar  name,  aod  wl^  A.  M  I"— ZisydL 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  OF  ERBOR. 

"  If  ttioa  tent  away  thy  foot  from  the  aabbath,  Ac.  JhmoA.  Itul  Y."— Akftr**  Oram.,  p.  6V. 
'■'HetfaathaUieerisofheiToge,  Acre Ae;  Wtelir.  Matt xL*^^^  •^SeeGok- 
oral  Bnlea  fin-  Spdling;  iiL,  ud  tU."— Aifler'*  Onam.,  81.  "  'fake  vitDOBw  ditf  me  iQl* 
Ps.  XXXV.  a." — Buiier'g  Gram-,  p.  105. 

"  An  tafUctMxe  Btntence  is  tued  for  explaining.  Ad  mttTrvnatim  aentencn  Cm-  enqwring.  An 
impemUve  Bentenoe  for  commanding." — S  Barrels  Prin.  of  Ixagwagt.  p.  8?.  "  In  October,  com 
is  gathered  in  the  field  by  men,  who  go  from  hill  to  hill  with  baakete,  into  which  thpy  put  the 
can;  Susan  labcHB  with  her  needle  a  livelihood;  notwithstanding  bis  poverty,  he  is  amanof 
integri^."— GlDUs&iiry'«i\irf6v,ifiiMia(^  £  Gran.,  pi  62. 

'*  A  word  of  one  syllable,  is  called  a  nxmoqrUaUe.  A  wordoftwoQ'llables;  a  die^naUe.  A 
word  of  three  syllables;  a  trissyOablo.  A  word  four  or  more  qrUahlea;  a  pdyqrUable.*'— 
Ffazee'a  Improved  Greatu,  iBt  Ed.,  p.  16.  "  A  word  of  one  syllable^  n  called  a  mmofyUable;  A 
word  of  two  syllable^  a  <UBsyllable.  A  word  of  three  syll&blea,  a  triasyllable.  A  word  of  four 
or  more  ayllabloB,  a  polysylla^ile." — Jhnee'x  Improved  Gram^  Ster.  Ed,  p.  17. 

"  If  I  say,  '  if  it  cUd  itot  ram,  I  woold  take  a  walk ;'  I  oonvey  the  idea  that  it  doe$  ram,  at  the 
time  <^  spring.  If  U  raiaed,  or  did  it  rotn,  in  the  present  time,  impliea,  it  does  not  nua ;  ^  it 
did  not  rain,  or didit  not  rain,  in  present  time,  implies  that  %i  doe$  ram;  thus  in  this  pecuharify, 
an  ^gSrmaUBe  srateDce  always  implies  a  negation,  and  a  negative  sentence  an  <^nnatioiL"—Fime^» 
Gram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  61;  8ter.  Ed.,  62.  "If  I  were  b>ved,iaA,  were  I  loved,  itafij,  lam  tM 
if  I  were  not  loved,  and,  were  I  not  loved,  unplj,  I  am  krved;  a  negative  sentence  implies  an  afBi^ 
mation ;  and  ao  afBnnative  sentence  implJes  a  negatioii,  in  tfaeae  mnus  of  the  sultfaiiiatiTe." — Ib^ 
Old  Ed.,  p.  73  ;  Ster.  Ed.,  72. 

"What  is  Rule  ULr—Bdrfa  Gram.,  p.  114.   "How  is  Bole  m.  violated?"— p.  116. 
"  How  do  you  parse  '  letter '  in  the  sentence,  'James  writes  aleOer'f  Ans. — 'Letter  isaaomi 
com.,  of  the  xasol  gend.,  in  the  3d  pi,  dog.  num.,  and  ebje^ioe  eme,  and  is  governed  by  the  vob 
'writes,'  aooordingto  Rule  m.,  wbu^  says.  'A  tnuintive  vert^*  Acl"— A,  p.  114.* 
"  Creation  deeps.   T  is  as  the  general  poise 
Of  life  stood  atiH,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awfol  pause  I  prophetic  of  her  end, 
And  let  hw  prophecy  be  soon  fulOlled ; 

Fate  drop  the  curtain;  I  can  lose  no  more." — HaUoiX*  ffronk,  p.  316. 

SECTION  v.— THE  DASH. 
The  Dash  is  mostlr  used  to  denote  an  unexpected  or  emphatic  pause, 
of  variable  length ;  bat  sometimes  it  is  a  sign  of  faltering,  or  of  the 
irregular  stops  of  one  who  hesitates  in  speaking  :  as,  "  Then,  after  many 
pauses,  and  inarticulate  sounds,  he  said  :  '  He  was  very  sorry  for  it,  was 
extremely  concerned  it  should  happen  so — but — a — it  was  necessary — a—' 

Here  lord  E  stopped  him  snort,  and  bluntly  demanded,  if  his  post 

were  destined  for  an  other." — See  Churchill's  Gram.,  p.  170. 

Rdle  I. — Abbdpt  Pausbs. 
A  sudden  inteiruption,  break,  or  transitiou,  should  bo  marked  with  the  dash ;  as, 

1.  "'Imost inquire  into  the  a&ir;  uid  if — 'Andt^/'  iDtemipted  thefarmer.'* 

2.  "  Whom  I— But  first  H  is  fit  the  billows  to  restrain.**— />r^.  Ftiy. 

3.  "  HsBK  LIES  THK  GRBAT — False  marble  !  where  ? 

Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here." — Young. 

Hmx  n. — ^EupBAno  FAuna. 

To  mark  a  considerable  pause,  ^ater  than  the  structure  of  the  sentence  or  the 
points  inserted  would  seem  to  reqture,  the  dash  may  be  employed ;  as,  1.  "  I  pause 
for  a  reply. — ^None  1 — ^Then  none  have  I  ofiended. — I  have  done  no  more  to  (mit, 
than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.** — Shakspkabe:  MnJieUVa  Speaker,  p.  182. 

2.  "  Tarry  a  little.   There  is  something  elae.^ — 

This  bond — doth  give  thee  here — no  jot  of  blood." — Id.  :  BurgKs  Sp.,  p.  167. 

'  NMdlMi  BbbravUtiona,  like  most  tlut  oomr  (n  ads  mrn^  an  In  tad  taaU,  and  o¥gM  to  U  aeoitML 
ThsgraatfiuiltlDMiofthto  text  m  a  model  fiv  laaman,  emiiptla  matoviy  thewotda  owwMeraWyiasiigwl 
ftH  a>  BdfreattuB.  SmAmAii— a.& 
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8.  "  It  thanden ; — but  it  tbundera  to  preserve —  Tountf. 

4.    Behold  the  pioturo  I — Is  it  like  ! — Like  whom  I" — Cowper. 

Rule  IIL — pAULir  Dasbbs. 
Dashes  needlessly  insorteJ,  or  substituted  for  other  stops  more  definite,  are  in  gen- 
eral to  be  treated  as  erron  in  punctuation ;  as,  "Here  Greece  stands  by  itteif  as 
opposed  to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity — She  vas  ncme  of  the  other  natuma — She 
vas  more  polished  than  they." — Lenni^s  Oram^  p.  78.  "Here  Greece  stands  by 
hertelf,  aa  opposed  to  the  other  nations  of  antiqwty.  She  was  none  of  the  tOher 
nations :  She  was  more  polished  than  they." — BullwM,  E.  Oram.^  p.  114.  K  tius 
eolou  is  soffident,  the  capital  after  it  is  needless :  a  period  would,  perhaps,  bo  better. 

OBSERTATIONa 

Obs.  1. — ^Thodashdoos  not  ^ipear  to  be  always  a  rhetorical  stop,  or  always  intended  to  lengthen 
the  paii3d  ugnified  by  on  other  mark  before  it  As  one  iustance  of  a  different  design,  we  may 
notice,  tliat  it  is  now  very  often  employed  between  a  text  and  a  reference ; — I  between  a  quota- 
tion null  HbQ  name  of  the  author  of  the  book  quoted; — in  which  case,  as  Wm.  Say  si^gesta^  "it 
aenroa  dA  a  connecting  mark  for  the  two." — Day's  Pmuivaiim,  ix  131.  But  this  usage,  being  cofD- 
parativcly  receot,  is,  perhaps,  not  bo  general  or  so  neoesaaiy,  that  a  neglect  of  itmay  properly  bo 
censured  as  false  punctoation. 

Obs.  2. — An  otlier  peculiar  use  of  tho  dash,  is  its  appUcaticHi  to  sidMUieA,  to  set  them  olT  from 
other  words  in  tbe  same  lino,  as  is  seen  often  in  this  Qnunmar  as  well  as  In  other  works.  Dty 
says  of  this,  "  When  Vba  9uManet  ot  a  poragre^b  is  given  as  s  dde-head,  a  dash  is  meeawary  to 
eomect  it  with  its  relative  matter." — P>id.  Wilson  also  approves  of  this  usage,  as  wdl  aa  of  the 
othcni  hero  named;  saying,  "  The  dash  should  be  inserted  betwe«3i  a  title  and  tbe  subject-matter, 
and  also  between  tho  subject-matter,  and  the  authority  (Vom  which  it  is  taken,  when  they  occur  in 
tho  same  paragraph." — Wiltoiia  Panciuation,  Ed.  <tf  1850,  p.  139. 

'  Obs.  3.— The  dash  13  often  used  to  signify  the  omission  of  something ;  and,  when  set  between 
the  two  extremes  of  a  sories  of  numbers^  it  may  reprcaent  all  the  intennediate  ones;  ta,  "  Fags 
10— 16;"L  e.,  "Page  10,  11,  12,  Jtc.  to  15."— "Matt^  vi,  9—14." 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FAXSB  FUNCrUATIOSr.— ERBOBS  CONGERNIKa  THE  DASH. 
Undeb  Buut  I. — ABatJPT  VKTOaa. 
"And  there  is  something  in  your  very  strange  story,  that  resemUes , . .  Does  Ur.  Berfl  know 

your  history  particularly  ?" — See  Key. 

tFo&MCLB. — Not  proper.  beMUH  the  Abrupt  p«nH  tttat  cvmimUm  la  here  mu-ked  by  threo  pertodt.  Dot,  ac- 
wH^inK  to  Kale  lit  for  the  Duh,  "A  Mdoen  iDterroptloii,  br«ak,  ortTMidtloD,  ihonbl  be  muked  with  tba 
dub.*'    TborDfore,  tho  <]»Bb  ahould  be  preferred  to  tbcM  point*.] 

"  Sir,  Kr.  ^[yrtle,  Oeutlemcn  I    You  are  friends ;  I  am  but  a  servant  But."— See  JEey. 

"Another  man  now  would  have  {^von  plun^  into  this  foolish  stoiy;  but  I?  Ko^  no,  jonr 
hnmble  servant  for  that"— Sec  Key. 

"Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  &r  in  onger,  lest  thou  hasten  thy  bial;  which  If  Lord  have  mci^ 
on  thee  for  a  hen  t"— -See  £0^. 

"  But  ere  they  came,  O,  let  mo  si^  no  more  I 
Gather  the  sequel  by  tliat  wont  beforei" — See  JEey. 

Under  Bclb  II. — ^Eupiiatio  Pauses. 
"     Ualvolio;  M,  why,  that  begins  my  name." 

D'oum— N ot  proper,  bscauee  tbe  panMi  after  Jf  and  JfnliwUo  eoem  not  to  be  lufBdenUr  lodteatod  ber& 
Bnt,  aeoordlng  to  Bute  2d  for  the  Daah,  "  To  mark  a  oonalderable  pauae,  greater  than  the  itructnre  of  tbe  aen- 
tenoe  or  the  polnta  lnnrt«d  would  leem  to  require,  the  dash  jamj  be  employed."  Thorofore,  a  daah  may  be  aet 
after  the  comma*  and  the  aemtcolon,  in  thla  aentence.] 

"  Thus,  by  the  creative  mQuenoe  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  were  the  heavens  and  the  earth  finished 
in  the  space  of  six  davs,  so  admirably  finished,  an  unformed  chaos  changed  into  a  system  of  per- 
fect order  aud  beauty,  that  tbe  adorable  Architect  himself  prcmounced  it  very  good,  and  all  the 
SODS  of  God  shouted  for  Joy."— See  Key, 

"If  I  were  on  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  remained  in  my 
ooantry,  I  KEVEfi  would  lay  down  my  anns:  NEVER,  KEVEB,  NETSB."— CUHmNsa 
OrotOTt  p.  366. 

"  lUdam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  in  this, 
Kor  your  son  Dorset,  Buokin^iam,  nor  yra."— See  Key. 

UifDBB  IbHA  m.— FADLrr  DASBSa 
"-Too  dull  go  home  directly,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  unole  Toby,  to  my  boose,— and  well  send 
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Tor  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter, — mai  well  have  an  qwthecuy,— aod  the  corpOTal  ebaU  be 
your  nuiiie ; — and  111  be  your  serranli  Le  T^ne,"— Stbbmb  :  Er^idd'a  Speaker,  p.  306. 

[FoBMULB.— Not  proper,  beeauN  all  the  dMbei  lwr»  quoted,  except  perbaps  the  lut,  are  uiieloiis,  or  obrionilr 
mtwtltuted  for  mora  d«flnile  mai^  Bat,  eooording  to  Bule  3d,  "  Dmshee  needlcnlv  Inserted,  or  nibetltBted  for 
other  Mope  more  deflolta.  we  in  gnwnl  lo  be  treated  u  more  In  pnnetaalioii."  Therefora,  Ibe  firetoftbew 
■honld  be  dmplr  axpmigad;  (he  Meond,  tUrd,  aid  ftonitb,  vUb  thdr  eniunae,  ihenld  be  ebancad  to  umkolaiui 
and  the  laat,  with  lU  ■emicotoa,  vmj  wen  be  made  a  eobm.] 

"He  continued— Inferior  arUsts  may  be  at  a  stand,  beoauB  th^  want  matatialB."— Habbib: 
Enfi^M  Speaker,  p.  191.  "Unu,  then,  continued  he— The  end  in  other  arts  is  ever  distant  and 
removed." — Id.,  ib. 

"  The  nouns  must  be  coupled  with  amd,  and  when  a  pronoun  is  used  it  must  be  plural,  as  In 
the  example — ^When  the  nouns  are  iUnoined  the  pronoun  must  be  angular." — Lemuels  Gram- 
6th  Eij  p.  81. 

"  Opiidm  is  a  noon  or  subatantire  oommon,— of  the  angular  nmnber.—neuter  gender,— lumu- 
native  caee, — and  third  persoo." — Wrighf*  Phtiot.  Gram.,  p^  328. 

"  n»  nunntain — Oty  pall  and  thy  prison — may  keep  thee ; 
I  shall  see  thee  no  more;  but  till  death  I  will  weep  thee."— JUbn's  Oram.,  p.  146. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  OP  EBROB. 

**  If  to  acoonunodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and  earth;  if  this  be  beyond  me,  'tis  not  posdUa 
—What  consequence  then  follows?  or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this— -If  I  seek  an  interest  of 
my  own,  detached  from  tlutt  of  others ;  I  seek  an  interest  which  is  nhwwap'*^^  and  can  never  have 
existence." — Habbis:  Et^iekPa  Speaker,  p.  139. 

"  Agiun — I  must  have  food  and  clothing — ^Without  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  instantly  perish 
— ^Am  I  not  related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself?  To  the  distant  sun,  from  whose  t>eam8 
I  derive  T^pmrr"—/*!,  ib.,  p.  140. 

"Mature  instantly  ebb'd  again — the  flbn  returned  to  Its  place — the  polae  flutter'd— stopp't^ 
went  oo— throbb'd— fltqqi'd  again — mov'd — BtOH>'d — shall  I  go  on  ?— Na"— Stebme  :  ib.,  p.  307. 

"Write  ten  noons  of  the  mascnlme  gender.  Ton  of  the  feminine.  Ten  of  the  neater.  Ten 
indefinite  in  gender." — Pcardon  Vavi^t  Oram.,  p.  9. 

"  Tho  Infinitive  Mode  has  two  tenses — the  Indicative,  six — the  Potential,  two — the  Subjonctive, 
six,  and  the  Imperative,  one."— ^Vosee's  Gram.,  gter.  Ed.,  p.  39 ;  1st  Ed.,  37.  "Kow  notice  the 
following  sentenceoL  John  runs, — bc^  run — ^tboa  runnest" — M.,Btitx,  Ed., p.  60;  Ist  Ed.,  pk48. 

"The  Pronoun  sametimes  stands  fw  a  name— sometimes  for  aa  adjective— «  amtaioe— a  part 
of  a  sentence— «nd,  sometimes  for  a  whole  series  ofpropodtiona." — 0.  B.  Peiree^t  Gram.,  let  Ed., 
ISmo^  p.  83L 

*'  The  self-q>[danding  bird,  the  peacock,  see — 

"Uaric  -what  a  somptooos  phar^  Is  he  I" — Ooupar,  i,  48. 

SECTION  VI.— THE  EKOTEME. 
The  Eroteme,  or  Kote  of  latOTn^tioD,  is  used  to  designate  a  question. 

Bulb  I. — QnsnoKs  Dibeot. 
Qaestions  expressed  directi^  aa  aach,  if  finished,  ahould  always  be  followed  by  tbe 
note  of  intemwation ;  as,  "Was  it  posnUe  that  nrtoe  so  exalted  should  be  erected 
upon  injustioefthat  the  proudest  and  the  most  ambitiona  of  manhiiid  ahonld  be 
the  great  master  aad  acoomplished  pattern  of  hnmili^ !  that  a  doctrine  bo  pure  as 
the  Gospel  should  be  the  work  of  an  uncommiBsioned  pretender  t  that  so  perfect  a 
^tem  of  morals  should  be  established  on  blasphemy  V^—nJerrunffham^$  -Suc^,  p.  81. 

*        "In  life,  can  love  be  bou^t  with  eold f 

Are  fUendahip's  pleaauies  to  be  s^d  T — Johnaon. 

Rtru  IL — QuBsnoKs  United. 
When  two  or  more  questions  are  united  in  one  compound  sentence,  the  comma, 
semicolon,  or  dash,  is  sometimes  used  to  separate  them,  and  the  eroteme  occurs  after 
the  last  only ;  as,  1.  **  When — mider  what  administration — under  vhat  exigencisB 
of  war  or  peace — did  the  Senate  ever  before  deal  with  such  a  measure  in  sach  a  man- 
ner ?   Never,  sir,  never." — D.  Web«ter,  in  Congress,  1846. 

2.  "  Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  Christian  name, 
Buy  what  is  woman-bom,  and  feel  no  shame ; 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  V — Cowper. 

S.  "  Truths  would  yon  teach,  or  save  a  nnkiog  land  t 
All  fear,  none  ud  you,  and  fmr  onderstud." — Pope. 
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KcLE  m. — QoEsnoNe  Indirect. 
When  a  question  is  mentioned,  but  Dot. put  directlj  as  a  questiou,  it  loees  both 
the  quality  and  the  ngn  of  intern^ation ;  oa, "  The  Cyprians  aaked  me  wAy  /  wepC** 
■^Murray. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — The  value  of  the  wxrteme  as  a  two  aC  puiae,  is  stated  my  diffetfflitly  by  lUfbrent 
grammariand;  vbile  toaaj  erf"  the  vast  nndtituae^  by  a  strange  overai^it,-Bay  uotluDKaiNMit  iL 
It  is  unquestionably  mriabk,  like  that  of  the  da^,  or  of  the  ecpboneme.  W.  H.  weUs  says, 
"The  oomma  lequirea  a  momentary  pauae;  the  semiccdon,  a  pause  somewhat  longer  than  the 
ooouna;  the  colon,  a  pause  somawbat  longer  than  Um  semicolon ;  and  the  period,  a  fiill  stop. 
The  note  of  iDtem^ation,  or  the  note  exclamation,  may  take  the  place  of  sttheb  tf  tA«*!,  and 
accordin^y  requires  a  pauae  of  the  same  length  aa  the  point  fix  whii^  it  is  snbetituted." — Wdlt't 
School  Oram.,  p.  176.  This  appears  to  be  accurate  in  idea,  though  perhaps  haj^y  bo  in  language, 
landley  Murray  baa  stated  it  tlius:  "The  mterrogation  and  erclaination  points  are  vOermed^ 
as  to  their  quantity  or  time,  and  may  be  equivalent  in  that  rapect  to  a  aemiocrfoD,  aot^n,  arm 
period,  as  the  sense  may  require." — Octavo  Gram^  p.  280.  But  Sanborn,  in  rmrd  to  bis  "  Qaai- 
ttm  am;"  awkwvdly  eaya:  "  rAujMtws  is  geaenlly  «(>in«  &myer  than  tbat  of  a  period."— 
lyMcol  Onan^  p.  271.  Budiaoan,  as  I(Hig  ago  aa  17G7,  taught  as  followa:  "The  Fame  after  the 
two  Points  of  Interrogation  aad  Admiration  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  tbe  Period,  or  a  Colon  at 
least." — English  Syntax,  p.  IGO.  And  J.  S.  Hart  avers,  tha^  "A  question  is  redconed  aa  eqnal  to 
a  cmnpleta  sentence,  and  the  mark  of  interrogati(m  as  equal  to  a  pcrkxl." — Harfa  English  GrmL, 
pL  16&  He  says  alsc^  that,  "the  first  wcffd  after  a  note  of  interrogation  should  begin  with  a 
iteL" — IK,  p^  162.  In  arane  instances,  towever,  he^  like  otiien,  has  not  adhered  to  theae  ezeq^ 
tionaUe  principle^  aa  tat^  be  seen  by  the  &lae  gramnur  <nted  below. 

Obs.  2.— Sometimes  a  series  of  queetiona  may  be  severally  complete  in  sense,  so  Uiat  eadi  may 
require  the  interrogative  sign,  Otougfa  acme  or  all  of  them  may  be  bo  united  in  oonstructiiHi,  as  not 
to  admit  either  a  long  intermediate  pause  at  an  initial  capital ;  as,  "  la  there  no  honw  in  geocr- 
ottty?  nor  in  preferring  tbe  leesons  of  consdence  to  the  impulses  of  passiCHi?  nor  in  maintMning 
the  supremacy  of  moral  principle,  and  in  paying  reverence  to  Christian  truth  ?" —  GameU.  "  True 
honour  is  manifested  in  a  steady,  uniform  train  of  actjons,  attended  by  justice,  and  directed  bf 
pradence.  la  this  the  conduct*^  the  duellist  T  willjusdoest^^rt  him  in  robbing  the  oommum^ 
otaa  able  and  uaefiilmNiberf  and  iadcfviving  the  poor  (^a  bene&otorT  will  it  stnnatUmin 
preparii^  ofBiction  for  the  widow's  heart?  In  filling  the  orphan's  eyes  with  teaiBT"-  Jmttmg- 
ham's  ^aay,  p.  113.  But,  in  this  latter  example,  p^faaps,  commas  might  bo  substitnted  fat  the 
aecond  and  fourth  erotemes;  and  tbe  word  tnO  might,  in  both  instances,  liegin  with  a  cafntaL 

Ob&  3. — ^When  a  question  is  mentioned  in  its  due  form,  it  commooly  retains  the  sign  of  inter- 
rogation, though  not  actually  asked  by  the  writer;  and,  except  pcrliaps  when  it  cooaLBta  of  some 
li^e  interrogative  word  w  phroae,  reqiures  the  initio  capital :  as,  "  To  know  when  tbis  ptHnt 
ought  to  be  used,  do  not  Bi^;  [,]  '  Is  a  qaeetion  asked  7' but,  '  Does  the  sentence  ask  a  questkmf" 
—GhunhSSa  Oraok,  -p.  368.  "They  put  their  huge  inartioulate  queiftion, '  What  do  you  mesn  to 
do  with  nsT'  in  a  manner  audible  to  every  reflective  soul  in  the  kingdom." — Cbr^Ie'«  Fwi  and 
^ttaU,  p.  16.  "An  adverb  may  be  generally  known,  by  its  answering  to  Qie  question,  Howf 
how  much  7  when  V  or  where  ?  as,  in  tiie  phrase, '  He  reada  eotractfy,'  the  answer  to  the  question, 
Bow  does  he  read  7  is  eorreeily." — L.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  28.  This  passage,  which,  without  ever 
arriving  at  great  accuracy,  baa  been  altered  by  Ifurray  and  others  in  wa3rs  mnumerablo,  is  every- 
where  exhibited  with  five  interrogation  pcunta.  But,  as  to  capitals  and  oommas,  aa  well  as  the 
oonatruction  of  words,  it  would  seem  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  imjn^arion  it  is  nearest 
right  In  Flint's  Uum^  it  standa  thus:  "An  adverb  may  generally  be  known  by  its  answering 
the  questkm,  How?  How  much?  When?  or  Where?  As  in  tbe  phrase,  *He  reads  correc%. 
The  answer  to  the  queetioo,  'How  does  he  read?'  is^  'eorrectfy.'*'  Such  qneatioa^  jrhen  tfie 
panse  is  slight,  do  not, iiowevor,  in  all  cases,  require  capitals:  as, 
"BaaaL  Whichofthevisoia  was  It,  Uiatyou  wore? 
Binm.   'Where?  when?  irtiatvi&or?  why  demand  you  this?" 

Shalc^eare,  Lovia  Labour  Lost,  Act  Y,  Sa  2. 

Obs.  4. — L  question  la  sometimes  put  in  the  form  of  a  mere  dedaraticai ;  its  interrogative 
chanurter  deprading  solely  on  the  erotcme,  and  the  tone^  or  inflection  of  v<nce,  adopted  kt  tbe 
utterance:  as,  "I  suppose,  Sr,  you  are  bis  apothecaiyT"— Swipt:  BurgKs  Speaker,  p.  85.  "I 
hope^  you  havG^  upon  no  account,  promoted  sternutation  by  hellebweT"— /li,  0.  "This  priert 
baa  no  ^tde  in  him?"— Snasa'a  Shak,  .a^nry  vm,  ii,  a. 

IMPROPRXETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

fAI^  FTJirGTUATIOlir.— ERRORS  CONCERNING  THE  BBOTEIIE. 
Uhdbs  Bulb  L— QUBenovs  I^Bwn. 
"When  will  his  ear  delight  tu  the  sound  rfarma." — 0.  B.  Pmrc^s  Oram.,  12mo,  p.  69. 
[FoBinn.s.— Not  proper,  beeuwa  bare  la  a  flnlitMd  qnoaUon  with  a  period  let  after  It    Bnt,  MHwdlng  to  Sole 
Wftr  theErotoaie,  "QuwtlMia  expr»w>d  diracdy ai mdi,  tf  Antebed,  elioald  alwajw  be  CoDond  t^theMle 
of  iBtwnigattaB."   TImftwa,  tha«rotnia,orMtaorfBteRCfatlDn,riwiiMhmb«aBMItntadiBr  tfaapvM.] 
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"  When  Bhall  I,  like  Oscar,  travel  in  the  li^t  of  my  iteeL"— Jl^  p.  59.  "  wm  Heniy  caU  on 
me  whQe  be  shall  be  joumeTiiig  South." — Piirce,  Qt.,  p.  133. 

"An  Intrarogative  Pronoun  is  one  that  is  oaed  in  aaking  a  questitm ;  as,  'iffto  is  be,  and  what 
does  he  want?'  " — Day's  School  Graau,  p.  21.  "  Who  ia  genemlly  used  when  we  would  inquire 
for  Borne  unknown  person  or  persons;  as,  tsAoii  that  man." — Ib^  p.  24.  "Our  btbers,  where 
aieth^,  andtfae  prapheCa  dothey  UTetoeverr"— Jk,  p.  108. 

"Itistm^  that  wane  of  oar  best  vriten  have  wed  flkonwhom;  bat  it  isalaa  true,  that  thejr 
have  used  other  phram  whksh  we  have  njeotsd  as  migniimiatifial :  then  wby  not  n^ject  this  tea — 
The  sentences  in  the  Exerdses  [with  Uum  who]  an  oorxect  as  tbey  stand." — Lemti^a  Oram.,  5tb 
Ed.,  1819,  p.  79. 

"When  the  perfect  participle an  active-iutran^tive  verb  is  annexed  to  the  neuter  verb  to  bet 
What  doee  the  combination  tonaV'—EoBod^a  Gram.,  p.  88.  "Tboao  adverbs  which  answer  to 
the  qoeitioD  lofter^  whUOur  at  vhmee,  are  called  adve«M  (^jAks."— A.,  p.  116. 

"Ganit  tboQ,  1^  aeaidiii^  find  out  Ood;  Canst  thoa  find  oat  the  Alnu«i^  to  perfection;  Itia 
high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell,  what  caort  thoaknovY'' — Mtin's 

piisa. 

"  Where,  where,  for  shelter  shall  the  guilty  flj, 
Wben  oonrtecnatkm  toma  the  good  man        — p.  222. 

Undbb  Rin.B  n. — QmsnoMS  Ukctd. 

"Who  knowB  what  reeoarcee  are  in  store?  and  what  the  power  of  Gkxl  may  do  for  thee?" 

EFoainrLL — Not  tiroper,  bscMin  an  an>t«iiM  la  Ht  »tba  tton,  where  a  eomna  vonld  be  •of&doat.  But,  ae* 
oording  to  Rnlo  "<1  tor  tho  ETotema,  "  Wben  two  or  more  queatknia  are  united  In  one  eoniponnd  ■entence,  tlM 
ooniink,  ■emkolon,  or  daah,  it  aometlmea  need  to  amrete  them,  ead  the  entema  oeenn  dier  the  lut  onl;." 
Tberefore,  the  comma  ihould  here  be  preferred,  u  the  enthor  probably  vrote  the  text.    Bee  K^.'] 

"  The  Lord  ia  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neitber  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent  Hath 
heaaidit?  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken  it?  and  diall  be  not  make  it  good?"— Jfiir* 
ray**  0nm^  Svo,  p.  353;  12mo,  2TT;  ffUev'g,  139;  Sarfa,  181.  "Both  theLordmtiditf  and 
sbillAanotdD  iff  Saih  he  apolKn  Uf  and  ahail  he  not  nudce  it  goodP'—JjeaaSeft  QnnL,  p.  113; 
Bulliaa8*e^  176. 

**  Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  di^? 
Who  fimnB  the  phalanz^  and  who  pdnts  the  wa^."— Poets,  tI,  8T6. 

Ukdkr  Ruui  in. — QussnoKB  Iksibect. 
"  To  be,  OT  not  to  bo?— that  is  the  question."— ^^.fldd**  Sp.,  p.  367 ;  Kirkham'a  Eloc.,  123.* 
[FOBinrLX.— Not  proper,  became  the  note  of  latarroRatloa  ie  here  eet  after  an  expreaaloD  vUeh  haa  neltber 
the  form  nor  the  natnre  of  a  dlreet  queatloti.    Bat,  aecordbtK  to  Rule  8d  for  the  Eroleme,  "VThen  m  qneeUon  to 
menOoned,  b«t  not  put  dlnetljr  aa  a  qneaUoo,  It  toaee  both  the  qvallty  ud  the  rign  of  Intemptlon."  There- 
fare,  Uie  aemloolon,  which  aeema  adapted  to  the  panae,  ahoobl  hen  be  preferred.] 

"If  it  be  aaked,  why  ^V^xao  shotild  any  bkhq  be  neoeasaiy  to  anj^asie  than  to  an  accent?  <a 
whv  an  emphasis  alone,  wm  not  snQhdaUly  disOngnish  the  members  of  sentences  Qam  each  otiier, 
without  pauses,  aa  accent  does  words?  the  anawv  is  obvious;  that  we  are  p re-acquainted  with 
tiie  Boandcrf' words,  and  cannot  mistake  them  when  diaOuitlf  pcononnoed,  howerer  fqiidly;  but 
we  are  not  pre-ooquainted  with  the  meaning  of  sentence^  irtudi  must  be  pointed  oat  to  tulqr  the 
reader  or  BpealsBrr—^eridm'a  Met.  GnmLf  p.  Ivl 

'*  Ciy,  ^y  your  ftiesthood  tell  me  what  you  are?" — 

Fopb:  A'AMAie^Limdoo.lSOO,  V(a.T^p.4U. 

mXED  IBTAMPTiWB  OF  EBBOB. 

*''Who^canheb&  There  dse  can  he  ea''—jS  Airrvtf«  1840,  pi  fl.  "InftrnfOar 

langoage  Aero,  there  and  irik«ra  are  osed  ftr  AtOflr,  thtOer  and  uMOsr."— y  Baaer*a  GnmL,  p. 
1 83.  **  Take,  for  instance,  this  sentence,  '  Indolence  undermines  the  iboudation  ot  virtue.' " — 
Sarfa  Oram.,  p.  106.  "  Take,  for  instance,  the  sentence  before  quoted.  *  Adofane*  nndemines 
tho  fijondation  of  virtue.' " — lb.,  p.  110.  "  Under  the  same  head  are  ocmsdered  snch  sentences  as 
these, '  he  that  hcaretb,  let  him  hear,' '  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him,'  Ac" — lb.,  p.  108. 

**Tek8B8  are  cert^  modiflcatiooa  of  tin  veib  which  point  out  the  disttnctkais  of  time." — 
BaOtoriB,  K  Oram.,  p.  38;  Prod.  Lea.,  p.  44.  "O^was  the  di^  and  tbe  scene  delightful."— 
id;  E.  dr.,  p.  80.  "  Tbo  CKf&tal  letters  used  l^-  the  Romans  to  denote  nrnnbera,  were  C.  I.  L. 
T.  X.  whicb  are  therefore  called  Numeral  Letters.  I,  denotes  one;  V,  jfive;  X,  fan;  Jj,fifly; 
and  C,  ft  hnndroi."— id,  Lai.  Gram.,  p.  56.  "  'I  shall  have  written;'  via,  at  w  before  some  fii> 
tare  time  or  event" — Id.,  ib.,  p.  89.  "  In  Latin  words  the  liquids  are  I  and  r  only.  In  Greek 
words  j;  r,  m,  n." — Id.,  ib.,  p.  277.  "  Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cdbort  into 
tluee  maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two centoriee." — id.,  i&,  pu  809.  "Of  theBonaD  literatan 
previous  to  A.  IT.  614  scarcely  a  vestige  remains."— id,  ib.,  ^  31S. 
"  And  that,  ^^ch  He  delights  in  must  be  hapny. 
But  when  I— or  where !— Tina  iroM  was  nude  for  Caesar."- AirjA'f  Sp.,  p.  122. 

■  "To  b^  or  not  to  bef— AalTa  the  qneetlon."— ffoIlMii'e  Oram.,  p.  tSC  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  to  the 
queetton:"— SfnoM'e  Shale.,  11.  iSS.  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be;  that  la  the  Qiieetton."_iranr<  Oram.,  p^  180.  "T» 
be,ornottobe,  thatia  the  Qiiaetlon  f— A-^^UtouT*  Gran.,  p.  SOQ.  To  be.  or  not  to  be  r'— JTaMMtVa 
CS•M«•(|ritMAlV,^Ml.  "TttbeornottoUl  That  la  the  qaeeUoB."— Atmee'a  Aook,  p.  ITfll  »To6e— 
or  net  to  to-4tae  ta  tbo  giMiMm— "^BwvVa  «»eatar,  pu  m 
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"Andtiut  wUcihhe  deUgbta  in  rnoBt  be  bi^^. 

But  vfaen,  at  when  ?  This  world  wm  nwde  fyt  CteMr."— AiAAf*       ^  81L 
*<  Look  next  on  greatneflB.   Say,  'where  greatnen  liesT 

Where  but  among  the  heroea  and  the  wise." — BvrgKt       pi  81. 
'*  Look  mtt  CD  greatness  I  say  where  greatoeaB  lies. 

¥^«nt  but  omot^  Hie  heroes  and  tbe  wiaeY" — JEteaym  Jfin,  p.  BL 
"Look  next  on  OrMtneM:  ia^  whm  Qreataess  lies : 

Whar^  but  among  the  Heroes  and  the  IVlaQ  ?"—.Bra  PoOa,  Ti,  380. 

SECTION  VII.— THE  ECPHONEME. 
The  Ecphoneme,  or  Note  of  Exclaiuation,  is  used  to  denote  a  pame 
with  some  stroi^  emotion  of  admiration,  joy,  grief,  or  other  feeling ;  and, 
as  a  sign  of  great  wonder,  it  is  sometimes,  thourii  not  very  elegantly,  re- 
peated :  atL  "  Qrammatical  conrastency  1 1 1  What  a  gem  I" — Peira?9 
Gram.,  p.  352. 

Buuc  I. — Intebjections,  Ac. 
Emphatic  interjectioDs,  and  other  expressions  of  great  emotioD,  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  note  of  exclamation ;  as,  " Hold  1  hold  1  Is  the  devil  in  you t   Ohl  I 
am  bmued  all  over." — Moubkb  :  BuTgh*$  Speaker^  p.  2S0. 

"  And  O I  rill  earth,  and  seas,  and  heaven  decvr. 
Ne'er  may  that  &ir  creation  iade  away  I" — Dr.  Lowik, 

Bulk  IL — Invooatiofs. 

After  an  earnest  address  or  solemn  invocation,  the  note  of  exclamation  is  now  gen- 
erally preferred  to  any  other  pcnnt:  as,  "  Wh^upon,  O  king  Agrippal  I  was  not 
disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision.** — AcU^  xxvi,  19. 

**  Be  witness  thou,  immortal  Lord  of  all  1 
Whose  thunder  shakes  the  daik  aerial  hall."— i><ifw. 

RULX  QI.  ^EIXOUMATORT  QcXSTIOHB. 

Words  uttered  with  vehemence  in  the  form  of  a  question,  but  without  lel^enoe  to 
an  answer,  should  be  followed  by  the  note  of  ezdamatiw ;  as,  **i^m  madly  have ) 
talked  r—row^. 

"An  Anthorl  Us  a  venerable  name! 
How  few  deserve  it^  and  what  numbers  claim  P — Id^  Sr.  Po^  viii,  401. 

IMPROPRIEnES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  PUNCTUATION.— EBBOBS  OONGBBNINa  THE  BOPHONSMK 
UiTDKB  Bulb  I. — Or  iHTKBJXoriOKB,  Ac 

(1.)  "  O  that  he  were  wise."— .BulItoM,  K  Ortm.,  p.  111. 

[FtNoniu— Not  proper,  beoftnM  thlt  ftrong  vlih,  Intiodnoed  by  0,"  !■  tatiriy  msTkad  vlth  «  period.  Bot, 
aeeording  to  Eul*  lit  »r  the  Ecphoneme,  "  Emphetlc  InteiJeetloiH,  and  other  ezueMloiM  of  gmt  intotlai,  an 
gnanUr  fidtomd  br  tba  note  of  owlematlwL"  nunAm,  Um  pawe  after  ttala  — itw,  uobU  ba  narkad 
wia>«h«latt8ral(^;  and,  If  aa*'0"  iMnad  wlttiapauB,  ttwiana  dgnm^lM  ttMniln^] 

(3.)  **  O  that  lite  heart  was  tender."— ^eereues,  »&.,  p.  111.  (3.)  "  OA,  what  a  ogbt  is  here  I"— 
Xffuue'«  Oram.,  p  48.  (4.)  "  Oh  I  what  a  sigbt  is  here."- Atlii^  £  Graim.,  p  7 1 ;  (Obe.  2 ;} 
Pract  Lea.,  p.  83.  (6.)  "  0  virtuel  How  amiable  thou  art."— Jd.,  it.,  p.  71 ;  iVact  Lea.,  p.  82. 
(6.)  "0  viriw!  how  amiable  thou  art."— 2?ov'a  Gram,,  p.  109.  (7.)  "  0,  virtuel  how  amiable 
thou  art"- a  fWnam'*  QravL,  p.  53.  (8.)  "  Oh!  virtue,  how  amiable  tJiou  art  I"— flafloof* 
Oram.,  p.  191;  0.  B.  Pdrce\  375.  {9.)  0  virtuel  bow  amiable  thou  arti"— fl"aZI«*«  Oram., 
p.  126.  (10.)  "  Oh  I  that  I  had  been  more  diligent"— iTarr*  Oram.,  167 ;  see  miaj'a,  117. 
(11.)  "01  the  humiliation  to  wUdi  rice  reduoee  us."— Aniwn'f  Oram.,  p.  13;  Mmrray'a  Es^ 
p.  fi.  (12.)  "01  that  he  were  man  prudent"— /famum'x  Oram.,  p.  81.  (13.)  "Ahl  me."— P. 
DaoUa  Oram.,  p.  79.  (14.)  "Ah  mel"— p.  122.  (16.)  **  lAtd7  alas  I  knew  a  gentle  bof," 
fta— 7%e  Diai,  YoL  i,  p.  71. 

16.)  "Wo  is  me  Alhama."— TrcBs**  School  Oram.,  Ist  Sd.,  p.  190. 
IT.)  "  Wo  is  me,  Alhama."— TAUL,  "  118th  Thoimuid,''  p.  SOe. 

UimBB  BuLa  IL — Or  IirTOCATioii& 
"Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  maid  of  InisttHra"— £jrMam'«  Oram.,  131; 
Ooopa'a  FlaSn  <ad  iVocAeaf  Oram.,  p.  1&8. 
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T<wnn-K.— Not  proper,  bMinn  Uus  ampbiUe  addr«M  fn  tbla  MirtatiM,  te  marked  with  »  perlo<I  aftor  It  But, 
acrordlng  (o  Rule  Sd  Um  Ecobonecae,  '*  After  an  Mnert  addreaa  or  Kdemn  InToeaOan,  Um  nnte  of  cxclaina- 
1190  U  now  genorallT  prafcrred  to  aoj  otber  polnL"    Theroftire,  thla  period  ahonld  ba  ebaagal  to  Um  Utter 

"Ceaoe  a  little  whQe,  0  vrmd;  stream,  be  tbou  sUeot  a  while;  let  my  voice  be  beard  annmd. 
Lei  mj  wanderer  bear  me.  Salgar,  it  is  Golma  irho  calls.  Here  ii  the  tree,  and  the  rock. 
Sajgar,  my  love,  I  am  ber&  Wb;  delayert  thou  tbj  ccHDing?  "Lo,  the  calm  mooD  cotuea  fiffth. 
The  flood  is  bi^t  in  the  ▼ale."— See  fey. 

"  Ah,  stay  not,  stay  not,  guardleaa  and  alcme ; 
Hector,  my  loT'd,  my  dearest,  braTOtt  son." — See  Key. 

UxDEH  Bulb  m.— EzoUhatost  Quanoss. 

"  How  much  better  is  wisdom  than  gold." — BuUions,  S.  Oram.,  p.  153;  ffUey,  p.  113. 

[FtmnnjL— Not  proper,  becaaae  thti  exeUiBBtory  eeDtenee  la  pointed  with  a  period  at  tba  and.   But,  aeeord- 
Iqc  lo  Bala  8d  for  tba  EaboDeoMi,  "WordtntteredvithTabamaBMln  tkafbrmof  aqaeatloi^bntvltbmt  r«far- 
nog  to  an  aBaw,  ahoiila  ba  fbUinrad  br  tba  nota  of  ezdamatltm."  Tharaftife,  Ode  paHod  aboald  ba 
to  tlie  latter  rign.] 

'*0  virtue  I  how  amiable  art  — ftinfa  Jfurray,  p.  SI.  "  At  that  hour,  Q  how  vain  was 
all  BQblauary  happiness." — JMy'a  Gram.,  p.  74.  "  Alas  I  how  fbw  and  transitory  are  the  joys 
which  this  world  affords  to  man." — Jb.,  p.  12.  "Obi  how  vain  and  traimtory  arc  all  things  here 
biOow."— ifc,  110. 

"  And  oh  I  what  change  of  state,  what  change  of  rank, 

In  that  assembly  everywhere  was  eeeiL" — Day's  Gram.,  p.  12. 
"AndOI  what  change  of  state  I  what  change  of  rank) 
Id  ttiat  aiBeaibl7  every  where  was  seen  1"— AIM:,  B.  1:^  L  161. 

lOXED  KXAWPT.Ta  OF  EBBOB. 

"0  shame  I  where  is  thyblnsb." — 8.  SarrMa  Frine^lea  of  Language,  p.  86.  "Oi^ame,  wbm 

thy  blosh;  JbAn,  give  me  my  bat"— p.  98.  "Whatl  is  Uoecow  in  fiames." — Jb.,  p.  8C. 
".\h!  whait  happiness  awuta  the  virtuous." — lb.,  86. 

"Ah,  welladay,— do  what  we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  mabt«ning  his  point, — the  poor  sonl 
vrill  di&" — Sterne:  Enfid^a  Sptaker,  p.  30G.  "A  welt  o'dayl  do  what  we  can  for  him,  said 
Trim,  maintaining  lus  point :  the  poor  soul  will  die." — Kirlcham^a  Elocution,  p.  340. 

"  Wis  John  reftim  to-morrow." — S.  Barrdi'a  Oram.,  Tenth  Ed.,  p.  66.  "  Will  not  John  return 
to-morrow." — /fc.,  55,  "JohnI  return  to-morrow;  SoldiersI  ttand  Sxm." — Jk,  66.  "if  mea 
whif^i  means  my  is  an  sdjoctivo  in  Latin,  why  may  not  my  bo  so  called  to  English,  and  ifmir  is 
CI  adjecUTC^  why  not  BeSr^a." — S>„  p.  SO. 

"Oh?  Absatom,  my  son."— 0.  S.P>tirce'a  Gram.,  p.  3Y5.  "OhI  stae-eted  sciekcbII  whither 
Last  thou  fled  ?" — lb.,  p.  366.  "  Why  do  you  tolerate  your  own  incon^stency,  by  (niUing  it  the 
pRi«Qt  tensQ  1" — lb.,  p,  360.  "  Thus  the  declarative  modo  may  be  used  in  asking  a  question ; 
a.s,  whut  man  is  frail." — lb.,  p.  368.  "What  connexion  has  motive  wish,  or  supposition,  with  the 
tc-rm  subjanctive  1" — lb.,  p.  348.  "  A  grand  reason,  truly  t  for  calling  it  a  golden  key." — lb.,  p. 
317.  "What 'n^erinpV  tbeman  wbocuisaytiu^  mustbo 'endieinf.'"— /k,  p.  S46.  "'What 
a  Brown's  Rolel  in  relation  to  this  matter?"— ib:,  p.  334. 

■'Jto  /  how  short  is  life."  "  mmaa,  study  yoor  book."— Day's  JXMtriei  Sehod  Gram.,  p.  109. 
"As,  'ato/'  how  short  is  life;  Thomas,  study  your  book.' " — lb.,  p.  82.  "Who  can  tell  us  who 
thoT  are."~-Saabom'a  Gram.,  p.  178.  "Lord  liare  mercy  on  my  son;  for  he  is  a  hinatic,  etc." 
—FelUm'a  Gram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  138;  Ster.  Ed.,  140.  **0,  ye  wild  groves,  0,  where  is  now  your 
bloom!"— /&.,p.  88;  Ster.  Ei,  91. 

"  O  who  of  man  tho  story  will  unfold  V'—Farmtm's  Or.,  2d  Ed ,  p.  104. 
"  Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say  to-morrow. 

Qo  to  I  will  not  hear  of  it— to-morrow." — HaJhcl'a  Gr.,  Ist  Ed.,  pi  221. 
"  How  bis  eyes  languish  ?  how  bis  thoughts  adore 

That  painted  coat  which  Joseph  never  wore  ?" — Love  vf  Fhme,  pi  66. 

SECTION  VIII.— THE  CUBVES. 
The  Curves,  or  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  are  used  to  distinguish  a  clause 
>r  hint  that  is  hastily  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence  to  which 
t  doea  not  properly  belone ;  as,  "  Their  enemies  (and  enemies  they  will 
dways  har^  woidd  have  a  nandle  for  ezpoBing  their  measures." —  WoUpole, 
"  To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done." — Beattie, 

Obs. — The  ioddental  clause  should  be  uttered  in  a  lower  tone,  and  faster  than  tho  princ^wl 
eateoce.  It  alwiqrs  requires  a  pause  as  great  as  that  of  a  comma,  or  greater. 

RuLX  L— Thk  Parbnthbsis. 
A  claue  that  breaka  the  oni^  of  a  tenteiioe  or  passage  too  much  to  be  incoxpo- 
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rated  with  it,  and  onlj  such,  should  be  inclosed  witliin  curves,  as  a  parenthesis ;  as, 
**  F(»r  I  know  that  in  me,  (that  is,  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth  no  good  thing." — JiooL, 
Tii,  18. 

"Enow  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  ia  hapfaneaa  below." — Pope. 

RoLB  IL — Ihcludbd  Ponm. 
The  Carres  do  not  supersede  other  stops ;  and,  m  the  panntheas  terminates  with 
a  pause  eqiial  to  that  which  precedes  it,  the  same  point  should  be  included,  except 
when  the  sentences  differ  in  form :  as,  1.  **  Now  fix  a  i«conq)6ii8e  in  the  aanie^  Q. 
epak  as  unto  my  ohildren,)  be  ye  also  enlarged." — 3  Gbr.,  vi,  18. 
2.  **  Man*B  thirst  of  happiness  declares  it  is : 
(For  nature  never  gravitates  to  nought :) 
.  That  thirst  unqoench'd,  declares  it  is  not  here." — Toms/. 
8.    Night  visions  may  befriend :  (as  song  above :) 
Our  waking  dreams  are  &taL    How  I  dreamt 
Of  thinga  impoosible  1  (oould  sleep  do  m(»et) 
Ofjc^perpotoal  in  perpetual  ohangel" — roiu^, 

DIPROPRIEnES  FOR  OOBSECnON. 

FALSI  PUNCTUATION.— EBBOBS  CONCEBNINa  THE  OUBTES. 
Undbb  Buu  L— Or  thb  PABaaisna. 
"  AnoOier  Is  composed  of  the  iodeflnhe  article  on,  whicb  tHjmdloifialtf  mem  OM  and  dOtr, 
and  denotes  one  other." — BaBoeUt  Oram^  p.  63, 

[Fmmou— Mot  prmr,  bae«u»  Uu  parvnttwtle  npnt^m,  "  whleh  MpudhgkkBf  nmm  tma,"  U  not  »oA- 
doetly  aafantad  frtaa  Um  iMt  of  inMigi  But,  Mcordioc  to  Role  Ist  for  th«  Correa,  A  cUom  tti*t  break* 
Am  nid^  of  »  watenee  or  jMigi  top  maA  to  b»  l«oorpot*ted  wBh  K,  wri  only  noh,  Aooll  ba  aadooad  wltUa 

 r,   ThMMfcrOilho  mxnm  ■fcowVt  1m  hiw  In— Irf;  ont  oliotly  MoM,  >  wwart 

dMimdOMi] 

"Eadi  iDood  has  its  peculiar  Tense^  Tmses  (or  Times).''— Aiebs'*  Aonk,  p.  58. 

CFoamna— Not nnpor,  boeMH  Uio  omoMloB,  "or  TIbmo,"  wkloh  hu  ool  tba  Mtm  of  o  poratlwrfi,  b 
hen  iMiked  vlHt  mtmc  But,  ueordloc  to  Bote  m  forllM  Oomo, "  A  dMM  that  brwki  tbe  onltjref  a 
■BotweeornHiM  toomnebtolMliuoraor^oft  vlthl^  OMioiitvMia^  ho  whIiih*  wUda  Bomit 

poimthoria.'*  nanftwo,  theoe  mufcsuooU  beoaUtodiUtdoeonMUihoBUIioaatete 

bjrKiileBd.] 

"Id  some  very  ancieiit  languaf^  as  tbe  Hetvew.irtiich  have  been  employed  dueflyfor  ezpreBS- 
ing  plaiD  sentimonta  ia  tho  plainest  manner,  without  aiming  at  any  elaborate  length  or  hanDony 
ofperiods,  this  pronoun  [the  relative]  occun  not  so  oftea" — L.  Mwray'a  Oram.,  Svo,  p.  127. 

"Bdbre  I  shall  say  thoso  Things,  (0  conscript  Pathen)  about  tbe  Public  AllUn^  wbich  are  to 
bespoken  at  this  Time;  I  shall  lay  before  yo^  in  few  Wora^  the  Ifotivfia  of  ttia  Joom^,  andtiis 
Betum."— A^MIiin(f«  Oram^  p.  149. 

"Of  weU'dKHoWordasometalce  not  care  enough, 
And  think  they  should  be  (like  the  Subject)  nragh."— Al,  p.  IT3. 
"  Than  having  shewed  his  wooods,  Ae'dait  (him)  down."— AilU«u^  £  AiaBi.,p^32. 

UvDEB  Bulb  IT. — Of  Inoludbd  Ponrrs. 
"Thra  Jael  smote  the  Nail  into  his  Temples,  and  fastened  it  to  the  Chonnd:  (fix  he  was  ftst 
asleep  and  weary)  so  he  died.   Old  Tbst." —  Ward^a  Gram.,  p.  IT. 

[FomniiiL — Not  proper,  booanao  this  pareothcA  la  not  maifced  as  temdnatliic  with  o  poDM  oqnal  to 
which  procedealL    But,  aoeordlng  to  Rola  2d  abore,  "The  currei  do  not  aDpenHde  other  atopo;  and,  as  0m 
porenthoda  tennlnatei  with  a  panae  equal  to  that  vhldi  preeedH  It,  tile  aune  point  ihitdd  be  utdnded,  except 
when  the  Hutcneee  difler  In  form."    Therefora,  a  c<rfon  thonld  be  tnaerted  within  the  cvrre  aflar  waary.^ 

"  Every  thing  in  tbe  Iliad  has  mumets  (as  Aiistolle  expresses  it)  that  is,  every  thing  is  acted 
or  spoken." — Pppe,  /V^.  to  Eomer,  p.  vi 

"  ThosQ  nouns,  that  end  in  /  c»>  /;  (except  some  few  I  shall  mentkm  preeently),  form  phirala 
by  changing  those  letters  into  iw :  as,  thie?  flWetw ;  wife,  tPiuw."— AcfceV  ffnww,  p.  36. 

"As,  requires  a»;  (expresrii^  equsU^)  ICme  is  aa  good  as  yours.  Aa,  so;  (expresring 

emial^y)  As  the  stars,  so  afaali  thy  aeed  be.    80,  oc;  (with  a  negative  expresong  inequaOtri 

"BaiA  not  so  wise  aa  his  brother.    i8i^  Ool;  (expree^  consequence)  I  am  aoWMdctfaatI 

cannot  waUc."— AiKdm,  K  OrarrL,  p.  113;  PracL  Lee.,  p.  112. 

"  A  o^>tious  question,  tar  (jand  youra  is  one,) 
Deserres  an  answer  dmOar,  or  none."— Cbioper,  S,  128. 

lOXED  EXAMPLES  OF  EBBO& 
"Whatever  words  the  v«t  TO  BK  serves  to  unite  referring  to  tbe  same  thing  must  be  oftks 
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BBnw  case;  §  61,  as,  Alexmder  is  a  ttudent" — BuBiotu,  R  Oram.,  p.  76.  "Wben  the  objective 
IB  a  relatare  or  iaterrogative,  it  oomes  before  the  verb  that  governs  it  g  40,  R.  9.  (tlunav's  6tli 
rule  is  mmecenaiy.)"— ^  ib^  p.  90.  "It  is  geDeralljr  improper  (exoqit  in  poetry,)  to  omit  the 
antecedent  to  a  rdative;  sod  always  to  onut  a  relative  when  of  me  nominative  oaee."— Ji^  ib., 
p.  130.  "  In  every  aentenoe  there  must  be  a  verb  and  a  vomiiuUive  (or  su^ect)  expressed  or  un- 
derstood."— Id.,  tk,  p.  87 ;  PracL  Lmona,  p.  91.  "Noons  and  pronooDS,  and  e^iedatly  words 
denoting  time,  are  often  governed  by  prepositioDs  understood ;  or  are  used  to  restrict  verbs  cr  ad- 
jectives without  a  governing  word,  §  60.  ReoL  6  andEule;  as,  He  gave  (to)  me  a  fiill  account  of 
the  whole  affiur." — BuBioiu,  E.  Oram.,  p.  80.  "  When  ihovld  is  used  instead  of  ought,  to  express 
preaaU  duty,  g  20,  4,  it  may  be  followed  by  the  present;  as,  "Tou  thovld  study  that  you  may 
beoome  learned."— jl,  t&,  p.  123.  "  The  indicative  present  is  frequently  used  after  the  words, 
whm,  ttO,  fc^bre,  aa  toon  lu,  after,  to  exiveea  the  relative  time  tS  a  fbtore  action;  (g  24, 1,  4^)  as, 
'When  he  come»,  he  will  be  welcome.'  " — ItL,  ib^  p.  124.  "  The  relative  ftmeA  by  stating  its 
gender,  number,  case,  and  antecedent,  (the  gender  and  number  being  always  the  same  aa  thoae  of 
the  antecedent)  thus,  '  The  boy  who.'  '  Who'  is  a  relative  pronoun,  masculine,  stngnlar,  the  nom- 
inative and  refers  to  *&i>y'sfl  its  antecedent" — BuUiona,  F^t.  La.,  p.  31. 

"Now,  now,  I  seize,  I  clasp  iky  diarms, 
And  now  yon  burst;  ^1  crael  from  my  anns." 

&reissnunneoe88ai7(AaiigefhimtiieseooiidpenoniAigulartothe8eocmdplai^  Itwonld 
have  been  bettOT  thus, 

"Now,  now  I  seize^  I  da^p  your  durma, 
And  now  yon  burst ;  ah  1  cruel  from  my  arms." — >^  Bam^a  Oram.,  p.  193. 

SECTION  IX.— THE  OTHER  MARKS, 
There  are  also  several  other  marka,  which  are  occasionally  iised  for 
various  purposes,  as  follow : — 

L  n  'Hie  AposntopBB  osnaHy  denotes  eidier  the  posaesrive  case  of  a  nonn',  or 
the  efifflon  of  one  or  more  letters  of  a  word :  as,  "  The  girVa  r^ard  to  her  parents' 
advice — '^n,  ior'rf,  e'en,  thro' ;  for  began,  loved^  evm,  through.  It  is  sometimea 
used  in  pluraliziDg  a  mere  letter  or  agn ;  aa.  Two  a'« — three  6*jr.* 

n.  [-]  The  Htphen  connects  the  parts  of  many  componnd  words,  especially  such 
as  have  two  accents ;  as,  ever'living.  It  is  also  ^eqnently  inserted  where  a  word  is 
divided  into  syllables ;  as,  eon-teni-plate.  Placed  at  the  end  of  a  line,  it  shows  that 
one  or  more  syllables  of  a  word  are  canied  forward  to  the  next  line. 

m:  [  "  ]  'Die  Diuresis,  or  Dialtsis,  placed  ov^  either  of  two  contiguous  vowels, 
^ows  that  tbey  are  not  a  diphthong ;  as,  Danae,  airial. 

IV.  [']  The  Acute  Accent  marfe  the  syllable  which  requires  the  principal  streas 
in  pronunciation ;  as,  e'qual,  equal'ity.  It  is  sometimea  used  in  opposition  to  the 
grave  accenti  to  distinguish  a  close  or  short  rowel ;  as,  Fdmg (Jlfumiy :)  or  to 
denote  the  rising  inflection  of  the  vdce ;  as,   Is  it 

V.  [']  The  Grate  Accent  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  acnte,  to  distinsTuish  an 
open  or  long  vowel ;  as,  " /fttwwr  .*"  {Murray  t)  or  to  denote  the  falling  inflection 
of  the  voice ;  as,  ^  Yes  ;  it  is  hi.'"  It  is  sometimes  placed  over  a  vowel  to  show 
that  it  is  not  to  be  suppressed  in  pronunciation ;  as, 

"  Let  me,  though  in  humble  speech, 
Thy  refined  maxims  teach." — Amer.  Beview,  May,  1848. 

VI.  [*  ]  The  CiRccHFLEX  generally  denotes  either  the  broad  sound  of  a  or  an 
nnnaaaf  sound  ^ven  to  some  other  vowel ;  aa  in  AU^  hSir,  nuze&tne.  Some  use  it  to 
mark  a  peculiar  wave  of  the  T<dc^  and  when  ocoanon  requires,  reverse  it ;  as,  "If 
yon  said  so,  then  I  said  sS." 

VIL  ["]  The  Breve,  or  Stbnotonx,  is  used  to  denote  either  the  close,  short,  shut 
sonnd  of  a  vowel,  or  a  syllable  of  diort  quantity ;  as,  Hve^  to  have  life, — r^v'm,  to 
devour,f — edldmUs,  a  reed. 

*  In  the  vorks  of  aonu  of  onr  older  pcwta,  the  ftpoatropfae  b  umMmat  Imgnlarij'  InnrM,  ud  parhaiM 
nMdlMdf ,  to  nuik  a  prooodbtl  ■ynwrcato,  or  STnalepiu,  where  no  Utter  la  cut  off  «r  left  ont ;  u, 
"  Retire,  or  taste  thy/oKj;',  uid  lemm  by  proof, 
Ilell-bnm,  not  to  contend  with  tpir'iU  of  HeaTen."— XfUim,  P.  L.,  U,  638. 

In  Ibe  fbnowiog  enmple,  it  Kerns  to  denote  nothing  more  then  the  open  or  long  eonnd  of  the  preceding 
vowel «: 

"  That  >leep  end  feedlni;  mty  prorogue  his  honour. 
Even  tUl  e  Uthe'd  iuiaeur'—StngK'l  SMtupnre,  ToL  U,  p.  280. 
t  The  breve  !■  vr^eily  enwik  of  tftort  quanUty,  only  when  it  la  let  over  ea  nnesMnM  eyllabla  or  an  nneni- 
plntlo  moBoi3ilefile,eeuoftBnlslnthaMen&higof  nmee,  Iaaieazeiniilee«bove,U  maAe  tbedoee  OFihort 
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Vin.  [']  The  Macros,  or  Macrotonk,*  is  used  to  denote  either  the  open,  long, 
primal  sound  ot"  a  vowel,  or  a  syllable  of  long  quantity ;  as,  live,  having  life, — ra'ven^ 
a  bird, — e'guine,  of  a  horse. 

IX.  [  ^  or  [*  *  *  *]  or  [. . . .]  The  Elupsib,  or  Sdtpbmmqh,  denotes  the 

omission  of  some  letten  or  words :  As,  iT — for  Xing  /  t****dj  for  coward ; 
d...ji,  fur  damned. 

X.  [a]  The  Caret,  i»ed  only  in  writiDg,  shows  where  to  insert  words  car  letters 
that  have  l>een  accidentally  omitted. 

XI.  [— The  BitAoi  BOTflB  to  unite  a  triplet ;  or,  more  frequently,  to  con- 
nect several  terms  with  something  to  which  they  are  all  related. 

Xn.  [  §  1  The  Skctiok  marks  the  smaller  divisions  of  a  book  or  chapter ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  numbers,  serves  to  abridge  references. 

XIII.  [^]  The  Paragraph  (chiefly  used  in  the  Bible)  denotes  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  subject  The  parts  of  discourse  which  are  called  paragraphs,  are,  in 
gcuernl,  sufficiently  distinguished  by  beginning  a  new  line,  and  carrying  the  first 
^vord  a  little  forwards  or  backwards.  Ilie  paragn^hs  of  books  being  in  some  in- 
stances numbered,  this  character  may  occaaonally  be  used,  in  lien  of  the  word 
paragraph,  to  Morten  references. 

XIV.  ["  "]  The  GuiLLEMcre,  or  Quotation  Points,  distiuguish  words  that  are 
exhibited  as  those  of  an  other  author  or  speaker.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation,  is 
usually  marked  with  single  ^ints ;  which,  when  both  are  emt^oyed,  are  {daoed  within 
the  others:  a%  "And  agam  he  saith,  'Bejoice,  ye  Qentiles,  with  hta  people.*"— 
JRom^  XV,  10. 

XV.  []  1  Tlie  Crotchbts,  or  Bbackkts,  generally  indoso  some  oHTecticm  or 
explanation,  but  stimeames  tho  sign  or  subject  to  be  explained ;  as,  "He  [Kb*.  Mau- 
ric^j]  was  of  a  different  opiDion."— -^<422en'<  £Vam,,p,2I3. 

XVI.  [  JSr]  Tho  Indxx,  or  Hand,  points  out  something  remarkable,  or  what  the 

render  should  particularly  observe. 

XVII.  [♦]  TIieAsTKRiSK,  or  Star,  [f]  the  Obelisk,  or  DAaGKR,[t]  the  Dissis,  or 
DouBLS  Daoobb,  and  [HI  the  Parallels,  refer  to  marginal  notes.  The  Section  also 
[§],  and  the  Paragraph  [^],  are  often  used  for  marks  of  reference,  the  former  being 
usually  applied  to  the  fourtli,  and  tho  latter  to  the  sixth  note  on  a  page  ;  for,  by  the 
usage  of  printers,  these  signs  are  commonly  iutroduced  in  the  following  order :  1,  *; 
2,  f  ;  3,  J ;  4,  8 ;  5,  p ;  6,  ;  7,  ** ;  8,  f  f ;  Ac.  Where  many  references  are  to  be 
maide,  the  smcul  letters  of  the  alphalwt^  or  the  nunurietU  ^ureSj  in  their  wder,  may 
b3  conveniently  used  for  the  same  purpose, 

XVin.  [%*]  The  AsTERisM,  or  Three  Stabs,  a  agn  ndt  very  often  used,  is  placed 
before  a  long  or  general  note,  to  mark  it  as  a  note,  without  giving  it  a  particular 
reference. 

XIX.  [J  The  Cedilla  is  a  mark  borrowed  from  the  Ftencfa,  by  whcmt  it  is 
placed  under  the  letter  c,  to  give  it  the  sound  of  «,  before  a  or  o  ;  as  in  the  wcads, 

power  of  the  vowU ;  but,  wvler  the  aeemt,  eren  thla  power  jmj  become  put  of  »  long  tgOabU  ;  u  it  doei  In 
the  voril  i-ao'en,  whera  the  K^llsble  rao,  h&rlng  twice  tbe  length  of  thit  wbleh  follows,  most  be  reckoned  tow/. 
In  poetnr,  rav-en  itnd  rd-vm  arc  botli  trofhest,  the  former  BflUble  in  each  being  long,  and  tbe  Uttw  iborL 

*  1.  Tho  Blgne  of  long  and  ihort  sannda,  nnd  cxpodallj  of  the  former,  have  been  oingnlarlj  hIow  Id  eoqulring 
appropriate  names — nr  unj  ■.ppeUatlTCf  lulted  to  tbelr  nktare,  or  ancb  m  could  obtiJn  tJbe  Mootlon  of  genertl 
use.  Tho  name  breve,  from  the  Fr«nch  bnce,  (whicb  Utter  word  euae,  doubUeos,  orlglnauy  from  the  neater  of 
till!  Lntin  ndjecttre  brevin,  ehort,)  ia  now  prettj  generftUf  up^led  to  the  one ;  end  tbe  Oreek  term  tnomm,  Inng, 
(alw  orl^nallf  a  ncut'ir  adjeetire,)  la  perhapa  ai  common  bs  an;  nuna  for  the  other.  But  tbeae  are  not  qoilc  no 
wpll  adapted  ta  csch  other,  and  to  the  thtnga  named,  bb  are  the  unbstitutes  added  »bovc 

%  Tliese  Bl^a  aro  explained  In  our  grammara  undor  varlouo  namee,  and  often  very  nnfit  onee,  to  bbt  the 
least :  and,  in  many  instaocea,  their  nse  is,  in  s^me  way,  awkwardly  stated,  without  any  attempt  to  name  tbesi, 
ormorij  than  one,  if  cither.  The  Bev.  T.  Smith  namoa  them  "Long  ('),  and  Bhort  (  )."— SmttA'a  Jfvnniv, p. 
li.  Uhurchilt  c,iU»  them  "The  ton7"  and  the  aAort '."—.ViJW  Groin.,  p.  170.  Gould  oaUa  them  " & horfanntal 
linj"  and  "a  ciirTed  line."— .tJouW'a  Adam's  Grwn.,  p  3.  Coar  eayi,  ''Quantity  ta  dirtlngnlahed  by  theehar- 
acteni  of  -  long,  and  "  MboTt"^ Jintj.  Oram.,  p.  IflT.  Bnt,  in  apeaklDfr  of  the  ligru,  he  »Ub  them,  lan-j 
tyliaUj-,"  nnd  "  X  a/iort  j;/iIaWe  ffmm.,  m.  222  and  228.  S.  8.  Greene  cbUb  aiem  "  the  torn  aownd,"  and 
"  thii  hrctt  or  sAort  aoUHd."— Oram.,  p.  26T.  W.  Allen  eaya,  "  The  bmg-mllable  ntant,  (">  and  the  tiifw.  or 
Short-mllabU  mark,  {' )  denote  the  quantity  of  iconfapoellcoUy  employed.' —Oram.,  p.  215.  Some  call  them, 
"  ttie  Lotuj  Accent,"  and  "  tlie  SItart  Aeemli"  oa  doei  Qv,'Jn  Oram.,  p.  06.  Thie  naming  eeema  to  confound 
accent  witnqn  entity.  By  some,  the  JTaeronle  Improperiy  caUed  "a  Ztesft;"  as  by  Zrennu,p.  ISI:  byAtilHmc, 
p.  167;  by  HiUa,  p.  123;  by  BuOw,  p.  215.  Some  call  it  "a  mwoli  dotfl;"  aa  does  Feir*.  p.  183;  eo  J7tl««.  p 
111.  By  soma  it  ia  absurdly  named  "Hyphen;"  as  by  B^telumam,  p.  162;  \if  Aldm,  p.  lOtS;  by  C^tndler,  i8»; 
by /toJtn-ondFas.Ui.SS;  by  Jaudon.  193.  Sanborn  colls  it '*  Uw  Jt|vk«n.  or  fflAm>n."-^fMte&  4^.,  n  819. 
Many,  who  name  it  not,  iatrodues  It  to  their  readen  Iw  a  '*  tUt ',"  ar^Oiat ', u  do  Abir,  Ualr,  Dr.  Aiam, 
Co-TOy,  Cwiwr,  irvmoU,  L.  JTumv,  Sandtrt,  Wi^&t,  and  oOianl 
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"•^ade,"  "  Alenqon."  la  Worcestei's  Dictionary,  it  is  attached  to  three  other  letters, 
to  denote  their  toft  sournla  :  riz^  "^asj;  SasZ;  xas  gz." 

IF*  (Oral  «rerdM*  in  pnBetuOoa  •hould  not  bs  oonOned  to  tha  eornettoD  of  erron.  An  ftppUesUon  of  Iti 
ptndplMtopoiiilari^Urltiwrtod,  toucMf  ■P'MMiHtlwt  of  ordlnuy  tjntutiaKl  par^g,  uid  perbapau 
uafbL  Fot  tkli  piupoM,  tbt  taaoiar  mqr  adMt  «  poitlea  of  tUi  mmMr,  or  of  anr  v«U-polDl«d  book,  to 
wUdi  ftt  fcwoim  raki  and  aaplBiwHopo  my  be  ^jUod  bj  tho  pii^  M  rwioM  for  lie  polA  that  oeeitr j 

mPBOPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECnOX. 

FALSE  PUNCTUATrON.— AOXED  EXAMPLES  OF  ERROR. 
"  The  priiM^ial  stops  are  the  foUowing: — 

The  Oomau  (, )  the  semiooloD  (; )  the  colon  (:^  the  period,  or  flill  stop  (.)tho  not«of  intcrro^- 
tiix](?)theDote(NexclaiQatioD  (I )  pareothesui  ()aDd  the  dash  ( — )  [.  ]  " — £uUions,  E.Gram., 
p.  151 ;  PtacL  Lea^  p.  127.  "  Tho  modem  punctuatkm  in  Latio  ia  the  same  aa  iii  KBgli^k  Tho 
marks  employed,  are  the  (hmma{,);  SemicoiM  {;);  Cblm(:);  J'eried{.);  Jhlemteation  ( ? ) ; 
Eaiimalion(l)."—Buaioju,  Lot.  Gram.,  p.  3. 

"Plato  refffOTiug  a  young  msa  for  iJayiog  at  somo  c^dteh  game;  70a  chide  me,  eaya  tho 
Touth,  Ibr  a  trifling  &ult  Custom,  replied  the  phUosopher,  is  no  trifle.  And,  adds  Muiitagaie, 
be  was  in  the  right;  Ssr  our  vices  begin  in  inikncy." — Ilome's  Art  0/  TTtinking,  (X.  Y.  IBlti,)  p.  54. 

"Amercfaant  at  sea  asked  the  skif^ier  what  dcotli  his  &thcrdied?  'My  father,'  says  the 
^ppcr,  my  gruidfiither,  and  my  grent-grand&tlicr,  woro  all  drowned.  'WeU,'  rtplicB  the  mer- 
chant, and  are  not  you  afraid  of  being  drowned  too?'  " — Jb.,  p.  136, 

"The  090  of  mvettcd  comma'a  derives  from  Franco,  where  ono  Guillemct  was  the  author  of 
them;  [and]  aa  an  acknowledgement  for  the  improvement  his  countiTmen  call  them  after liia 
name  qcillbmbts."— ifi^fory  o/'/Viniinj,  (London,  1770,)  p.  266. 

"Tbi^  boverer,  is  scldem  if  ever  done  onless  the  word  fidlowing  the  po&sctdTc  begins  with  s; 
Ibu3  wo  do  not  say,  'tho  prince'  feather,'  but,  *  tho  prince's  feather.'" — BuUions,  E.  Gram.,  p.  17. 

And  tliis  phrase  must  mean  the  feather  of  iheprijice  hiitprwicesfeaffteryniUen  aa  one  word  is  tho 
Mcio  of  a  plant :  a  species  of  amaranth." — See  A'ey, 

"  Bdti'tbiuB  soon  had  the  Eatisthction  of  obtaining  tho  highest  honour  liis  country  could  boetow." 
—IngeraoWs  Cfrtun.,  I2mo,  p.  279.    "Boethiua  soon  hod,"  Ac — Murray's  Gram.,  Uvo,  Vol.  ii,  f.  b'-i. 

'•  When  an  example,  a  quotation,  or  a  speech  is  introduced,  it  is  separated  from  the  test  of  tho 
sentence  otter  by  a  semiodon  or  a  colon ;  aa,  '  The  scr^rtmrca  give  as  an  amiable  re|»oscntation 
of  tho  Ddty,  in  thMe  words ; .  God  ia  love.''" — HUey's  Gram.,  p.  116.  "  Either  the  colon  or  etmi' 
fc  ha  may  be  used  when  an  example,  a  quotation,  or  a  spoech  is  introduced ;  aa,  '  Always  re* 
n^'inber  tiiis  andeat  maxim ;  Ktum  tkyadf.'  '  Tho  Bcripturcs  give  us  an  amiablo  rtiwcsentation 
■  r  tho  Deity,  in  thoso  words:  God  ia  kmc.' "~Btiiliona,  E.  (?ram.,  p.  IBB. 
"  The  drat  word  of  s  quotation,  introduced  after  a  colon  [,  must  begin  with  a  capital] ;  ai\  nl- 
vtiremanber  this  aiuaent  maxim:  'Anou  thysel£'  " — Buition3,£.  Gram.,  p.  16D;  Lettme'a  Grum., 
p.  toe.  [Lennie  has  "AUDoyi'  with  a  cartel.]  "Tho  flrat  word  of  a  qootation,  introduced 
after  a  colon,  or  when  if  <■  in  a  direct  fhrm:  as,  '  Always  remember  tliis  andent  maxim :  Knwi 
thyvlf'  'Our  great  lawgiver  says,  Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.'  " — Murray's  Gram., 
8vo.  p.  284.  '*  S.  The  firat  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after  a  oobm,  or  Khtn  it  in  in  a  direct 
lorm.  E1AIIPLE8. — '  Alwaj-8  remember  this  ancient  moxim,  '  Know  thyselC' '  '  Our  great  Laiv- 
pver  says,  Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.'  " — Weld^a  Gram.,  Abridged,  p.  17. 

"Tell  me  in  whoso  house  do  you  live.'' — N.  Butler's  Gram.,  p.  65.  "  lie,  tliat  acts  wisely,  dc- 
serves  praise." — ifi^  p.  50.  "  He,  who  steals  my  purse,  stools  trnfili." — lb.,  p.  61.  "  Tho  antcco- 
dent  13  sometimes  omitted,  aa,  '  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;'  that  is,  he  who,  or  person 
irtioi"— A,  p.  61.  "Thus,  'Whoever steals  mypurso  steals  trash;'  'Whoever  docs  no  good 
docs  hana."*— i^.,  p.  53.  "Thus,  'Whoever  sins  will  anfibr.'  This  means  tliat  any  ono witljouc 
oxccptitm  who  nns  will  suffer." — lb.,  63. 

"LetteiB  fium  syllables,  syllaUea  words,  words  sentences,  and  sentences,  combined  end  con- 
tiected  fonn  disoourse." — Cooper's  I^n  and  Practical  Gram.,  p.  1.  "A  letter  which  forma  a 
perfwt  sound,  when  uttered  by  itself,  is  called  a  vowt'l,  as :  a,  i;,  i." — R>.,j>.  1.  "A  proper  noun 
is  the  name  of  an  individual,  as :  John ;  Boston :  Ilu^n ;  America." — m,  p.  1 T. 

"  ICany  men  have  been  aqMAdo  of  doing  a  wiso  thing,  more  a  cunning  thiu^,  but  very  fbw 
1  evnerooa  ^ii^."— P.  Daei^s  Gninu,  p.  96.  "  In  the  placo  of  an  ellipsis  of  the  vi  rb  a  comma 
oiuac  be  inserted."— i^.,  p.  121.  "A  common  noon  unlimited  by  an  aiticlo  is  mmclimcs  undcr- 
nood  in  its  broadest  accoptation:  thns^  '.TMesswim'  is  onderstood  to  moon  a»  llshcs.  'Jfana 
mortal,'  att  men."— p.  13. 

"Thns  those  sounds  formed  principally  liy  the  throat  aro  called  gtUturals.  Tho!<c  formctl  prio- 
lipally  by  the  palate  are  called  paJaials.  llioso  formed  by  tlio  teeth,  iletUals — those  by  tho  lips, 
'i^aia — those  by  the  nose,  nasals,  Ac" — F.  Davia'a  Gra^n.,  p.  113. 

"Some  adjectives  are  compared  irregularly;  as,  Good,  better,  beat  Bad,worte,  ftw»t  LHUc, 
eat.  2au1"— Alton'a  (hrm.,  1st  Ed,  p.  63;  Ster.  Ed.,  p.  66. 

''Under  the  finrth  bead  of  grammar,  tberelbre^  Ibnr  topics  will  bo  considered,  viz.  Functua- 
WS,  ObthOMPY,  FieUBKS,  and  VBBsrFiOATnW."— .flbrff  Gnan.,  p.  161. 

"Direct  her  onward  to  that  peacefbl  Akoc, 
Where  peril,  pain  and  deiith  are  fblt  no  morel'' 

Fakoncr'e  Foema,  ^  136 ;  BarretCa  Sew  Gram.,  p.  94. 
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BAD  EKGLISH  BADLY  POINTED. 
Lbsbos  L— TTkdeb  Variocb  Rdub. 

"  DiscoTeriea  of  such  a  duracter  are  aometimefl  made  in  gnunioar  tlao,  waA  iodi,  too,  it  <0m. 
their  oi^in  and  their  end." — BuUioM,  E.  Oram.,  p,  191. 

"  Traverse,  (to  cross.)  To  deny  what  the  of^miite  party  has  alleged.  To  tmrcm  an  indict- 
ment, Ac.  is  to  deny  it." — Id.,  ib.,  p.  216. 

"Tho  Ordinal  [uumeraU]  denote  the  ordar  or  swxaaum  in  whidi  aay  nomber  cf  penonior 
thiDga  ia  meotioaed,  aajim,  uamd,  third,  fowth,  Ac" — Hiky'a  Oram.,  p.  22. 

"  Hounfl  have  three  pnaona,  Fiasr,  Seoond,  and  Thibd.  The  Bint  person  is  the  qieakor,  the 
SeccHid  ia  tike  one  apokettto^  the  Third  ta  the  one  ipdran  oC"— J9iir/«  Oram.,  pL  44. 

"  Kouns  have  three  caaes,  Nohinatitr,  Po68E881TB,  and  Objective.  The  relation  indksted 
by  the  case  of  a  noun  inclodee  three  ideas,  viz :  tiMee  oif  miibjed,  objod,  and  ouwrshtp." — lb.,  p.  45. 

•'Ia  speaktog  of  animals  that  are  of  infmor  mze,  at  whom  sex  is  not  known  or  not  legarded, 
thoy  are  dten  ccmsidered  as  without  sex :  thus,  we  say  of  a  col  *  A  is  tnachenxi^'  of  an  in&nt 
'  ii  is  tMautiful,'  of  a  dear  '  ii  was  killed.'  "—Sb.,  p.  39. 

"  When  Ihit  or  them,  thai  or  Oum,  refers  to  a  pf«cedfa^[  Mntenice;  Ikit,  or  tkue,  reAn  to  tiie 
latter  member  or  tenn;  OuU,  or  tAow,  to  the  finrner."— CAnrcMIl's  Oram.,  p.  136;  see  LomOCt 
Oram.,  p.  102. 

"  The  rearing  o(  them  [1  e.  (tf  plants]  became  lus  first  care,  their  froH  his  first  food,  sad  malt- 
ing their  lands  his  first  knowlodge." — -V.  Bauer's  Gram.,  p.  44. 

"  After  the  poriod  umd  with  abbreriations  we  should  employ  other  points,  if  the  constroction 
demanda  it;  thus,  after  Esq.  in  the  last  example,  there  should  be,  besdes  a  period,  a  ooDuna." — 
A.,  p.  212. 

"In  the  pluraL  tiie  verb  is  the  same  in  all  the  persons;  and  hence  the  prindple  in  Bm.  5, 
under  Rule  iit.  {that  the  first  or  second  person  takes  precedence,]  ia  not  applicable  to  verbs." — 
Mt.,  p.  158. 

"  Rex  and  Tyranntia  are  of  voiy  diiTereut  ciumoten.  The  one  rules  his  pe<^e  by  laws  to 
which  they  consent ;  tlie  other,  by  hisabsoiote  will  and  poww;  Ouii  ia  called  freedom,  Utu,  ty^ 
anny." — ifurray's  Key,  Syo,  p.  190. 

"  A  noun  is  tlie  namo  of  any  person,  {dace,  or  thing,  which  can  bo  known,  or  mmitioaed,  as: 
Oeorge;  London;  Aminica;  guodnem;  chanty." — Cooper's  Ftain  aiad  Pract.  Cfram., -p.  17. 

"Ktymobgy  treats  Ot  the  dasaiflCTitkm  OT  words;  tbdrTaiiousmodifloationflanddcaivatiiHiBL'' 
— Day's  School  Gram.,  p.  9. 

"  To  punctuate  correctly  Implies  a  thorough  acquaintance  Ttth  the  meaning  words  and 
plirasv'S,  as  well  as  of  all  their  oorrespcMiding  connexioDfl  " — W.  Day's  Puneiuatumt  p.  31. 

"Ail  objects  which  belong  to  neither  the  male  nor  female  kind  are  called  netifar." — WdSi 
Oram.,  2d  E±,  p.  67.  "  AU  objects,  which  belong  to  neither  the  male  nor  female  kind,  an  said 
to  be  of  the  neater  gender."— Oram.,  Abridged,  p.  61. 

**  The  Analysis  of  the  Sounds  m  the  Et^ish  language  presented  in  the  weoedbg  statemwih 
are  safBcMntly  exact  for  the  putpoee  in  hand.   Thoae  who  wish  to  pursue  it  fhrther  can  coosoU 
Dr.  Bush's  a^hable  work,  '  The  Philosc^jr  of  the  Human  Voica'^— Hflwlsr'f  K  Oranu,  IKO, 
%  6S.   "  Nobody  onlbuiHta  the  namo  of  WW  If  with  thdr  sound  wpbonetio  biq;)oil"--^^  T4. 
"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  oonfest 
Some  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest." — Jb^  p.  96. 

iMoir  It— Un)EB  Tabioub  Bouts. 

"  In  a^ectives  of  one  syllable,  the  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding  -er  to  the  poeitiTe ;  and 
the  Superlative  hy  adding  -eat ;  as,  aweti,  aaeeter,  aiceeteat," — DuBionn,  JMn.  of  B.  Oram.,  p  19. 

"  In  monosyllables  the  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  «r  or  r  to  the  pontive^  and  the  auperi*- 
tive  by  adding  est  or  at;  as,  tall,  taller,  taUeat;  wise,  wiser,  viaeaL" — Id.,  PracL  Lea.,  p.  24. 

"  By  this  metliod  the  confluion  and  unnecessary  labOT  ocoaskmed  studying  grammars,  in 
these  languages,  orastrocted  on  diCferant  principleBis  ardded,  the  stody  one  is  rendered  a 
profitable  mtroduction  to  the  study  of  anotho*,  and  an  cmpoituidfy  is  fhmiahed  to  the  enqiunng 
student  of  comparing  the  languages  in  their  grammaUcal  structure,  and  seeing  at  once  wherein 
they  agree,  and  wherein  they  differ." — Bullions,  Prin.  of  K  Oram.,  Pret  to  6th  Ed.,  p.  vii. 

"  No  larger  portaon  should  be  assigned  for  each  recitation  than  the  class  can  easily  master,  and 
till  this  is  done,  a  new  portion  should  not  be  given  out" — Id.,  &>.,  p.  viiL  "  The  acqi^ations  made 
in  every  now  lesson  should  be  riretted  and  secured  by  repeated  rem8ala."-~~Id.,  ib.,  p.  viii. 

"The  personal  pronouns  may  be  parsed  Iniefiy  thus;  I,  ttie  first  personal  pronoun,  masculbo 
(or  feminine),  singular,  the  nominative.  Bta,  tte  thud  peisraial  proooun,  masculine^  singular,  tho 
possesEdve,         Attfimi^  £  Oram^  p.  23 ;  /Voct  Lea.,  p.  28. 

"When  tiie  male  and  (^nale  are  expressed  by  distinct  teems;  as,  jAqtAerd^  Aepherdm,  Oe 
masculine  term  has  also  a  general  meanmg,  expres^ng  both  male  and  female,  and  is  always  to 
be  used  when  the  <^ce,  occupation,  profession,  ix.,  and  not  the  sex  of  the  individual,  is  chiefly 
to  be  expressed.  The  feminine  term  is  used  only  when  tiie  disoimination  of  sex  is  indiqwnsabty 
necessary.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  '  tho  Poets  of  this  country  are  ^stinguished  by  correctnesB  of 
taste,'  the  term  '  Poet '  clearly  includes  both  mede  and  female  writers  of  poetiy."— Zi,  K  Oram., 
p.  13 ;  Mb  AtialyL  and  PranA.  Gram.,  24. 
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"NooM  and  jwoooonfl,  connected  by  oonjanctiona,  must  be  in  tfae  suae  case&"— /ttj^wff* 
Oam^  p.  78.  "Verbis  connected  by  ooDjonctione,  must  bo  in  the  suoe  moods  and  tenses,  aai, 
wbm  in  the  HutgonctiTe  present,  tiiey  must  be  In  the  same  form." — Ib^  p  112. 

"This  will  h^Ltuate  lum  to  reflection— exercise  his  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  the  aathor, 
and  wtthoot  any  great  effort  on  his  part,  impress  indelibly  on  bis  memory,  the  which  he  is 
required  to  give.  After  the  exercises  under  the  rule  bare  been  gone  through  as  directed  in  the 
note  page  96^  th^  may  be  read  over  again  in  a  corrected  state  the  pujnl  malting  on  emphasis  on 
the  correction  made,  or  the;y  may  be  presented  in  writing  at  the  nextndta^oD^—AiIItou^  JYin. 
^  K  Gram^  3d  Ed.  Beriaed  and  Car^  p.  viU. 

"Mao,  bat  for  Out,  no  action  could  attend 
And  bot  ftir  tUi^  be  AoivAtftcl  to  no  end."— a  A  £l^«m^ 

LiSDV  UL— UniflE  Yauoto  Sout. 
"  'Johnson  the  bookseller  and  stationer,'  indicates  that  the  ^xn)kaaO»  and  &e  stattoner  an 
qiithets  belonging  to  the  same  person;  'tiie  bookseller  and  the  stEriioaer*  would  indicate  tliat 

they  belong  to  diflerent  persons." — Bijtiona,  K  Gram.,  p.  121. 

"  Past  is  on  adjective;  paned,  the  past  tense  or  pei^ct  participle  at  the  verb,  and  thiry  ougbt 
not,  as  is  frequently  done,  to  be  confounded  with  each  other." — /d,  ib.,  p.  148. 

"  Not  only  the  nature  of  the  thot^ts  and  sentiments,  bat  the  ver^  selection  and  arnu^ement 
of  the  words,  ^vea  English  poetry  a  duracter,  whkh  separatee  it  widely  from  oonunon  {Mxise." — 
Id., 

"  itea  of  sound,  discriminating,  and  ph&oeophical  minds — men  prepared  for  the  work  by  long 
Htndy,  patient  investigation,  and  extensive  acquirements,  have  labored  for  ages  to  improve  and  per- 
fect and  nothing  is  hazarded  in  asserting,  that  shotild  it  be  unwisely  abimdoncd,  it  will  be  k>ng 
befoTQ  another  eqaal  in  beau^,  stabilUy  and  usefiilneaa,  be  produeed  in  its  stead." — Id.,  ib.,  p.  191. 

"The  Artide  7%e,  on  the  other  haod,is  used  to  reetriot,  and  is  therefore  termed  J>^He.  Its 
{soper  office  is  to  call  the  attKitkm  to  a  particular  iodividoal  or  class,  or  to  any  number  of  such, 
«sd  is  osed  with  noons  in  tSibar  the  singular  or  plural  number."— id,  ib^  p.  193. 

"Henoe  also  tbe  hiflnidve  mood,  spartit^de^  &  member  of  a  sentence,  orftpn^KxAiQn,fbnning 
toother  tbe  subject  of  ^sooorse,  or  tho  ol^ect  of  a  verb  <«*  prepoaiticn,  and  bdng  tbe  name  of  an 
act  or  circnmstance,  are  in  construction,  regaitled  as  noons,  and  are  usually  called  '  subetantive 
phrases;'  as  'Hbpktff  is  [deasant,*  'Sia  be^  on  dzpsrf  dancer  is  no  reconmiendation,'  'Ijet  your 
motto  be  Iloaestt/  it  Oie  beatpoHcy:  "—Id.,  ib.,  p.  194. 

"  In  accordance  with  his  definition,  Uonay  bas  divided  verbs  into  three  dassei^  Active,  Panive, 
and  Neuter,  and  iodudes  in  tbe  first  dass  framtifw  veibs  only,  and  in  the  bat  all  vnbi  used  m- 
frofwMy."— Jd,      p;  200. 

"  Moreover,  as  the  name  of  the  speaker  or  the  person  ^okm  to  is  iddcmi  expnned,  (the  pro- 
noons  /and  Ohm  being  used  in  its  stead,)  a  noun  is  very  seldom  In  the  flmt  perscM),  not  dten  in 
the  second,  and  almost  never  in  either,  uidess  it  be  a  proper  noun,  ora  common  noun  perBOoifled." 
—BuOkma,  Praet.  La.,  p.  13. 

"In  Qsii^  tbe  above  exercises  it  wIQ  save  madi  time,  which  is  all  important,  if  the  pnpU  be 
taoght  to  say  every  thing  belonging  to  the  nouns  in  the  fewest  words  poaeible,  and  to  say  them 
always  in  the  same  oder  as  above." — Id.,  ib.,  p.  21. 

"In  any  phrase  omentence  the  adjectives  qualifying  a  noun  may  generally  bo  found  by  prefix- 
ing the  fduBse  'What  kind  o^'  to  tbe  noun  in  the  form  of  a  question;  as,  TTbat  kind  of  a  norse? 
TFbat  kind  of  a  stone?  What  kmd  of  a  way?  The  word  contnining  tbe  answer  to  tbe  question 
is  an  adjective." — Id,  ib.,  p.  22. 

•  "  In  the  iblk>wing  exerdse  let  tbe  pu;^  flrst  point  out  tbe  nouns,  and  then  the  lujjectivos ;  and 
tell  bow  be  knows  them  to  be  so." — Id,  ib.,  p  23. 

"  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  tiie  improper  dlipsis.  Show  why  it  is  Improper,  and 
owrect  h."— /i,  it.,  p.  124. 

"SdIODIAS  PbOITOUNS.  FLDBAL  FROIfOUVS. 

1.  X — am  bdng  smitten.  1.  We— are  being  smitten. 

S.  Thou — art  being  mitten.  2.  Ye  or  yoa— «re  bdng  smitten. 

3.  He— li bdog anUtteiL  3.  They — are  being&nitten." 

Wr^a  PhUoa.  Gnaa^  p.  98. 


CHAPTER  IL— UTTERANCE. 

Ufcterance  is  the  art  or  act  of  vocal  expression.  It  inclades  the  prin- 
ciples of  articulation,  of  pronunciation,  and  of  elocution. 

SECTION  I.— OF  AKTICULATION. 
Articolation  is  the  forming  of  words,  by  the  voice,  withi  reference  to 
their  component  letters  and  sounds. 
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ARTICLE  L— OF  THE  DEFINITION. 

ArticuUtion  differs  from  proaunciation,  in  having  more  particalar  nguA  to  the 
elemeuU  of  words,  and  in  not  etubraeiug  accent*  A  recent  author  defines  it  dras : 
Articulation  is  the  act  of  formiu^,  with  the  organs  of  speech,  thu  elements  of 
vocal  language." — Cbnwtocif*  Etocaiion,  p.  16.  And  a^m  :  "  A  good  articulation 
is  the  perfect  utterance  of  tlie  elements  of  vocal  iaoguagc." — Ibid. 

An  other  describes  it  more  elaborately  thus :  **  AancDULTiosr,  in  language,  is  the 
forming  of  the  human  voice,  accompanied  bjr  the  breath,  in  some  few  consonants, 
into  the  simple  aud  compound  sounds,  calk>d  vowels,  consonants,  and  diphthongs,  bj 
the  assistance  of  the  oigana  speech ;  and  the  uniting  of  those  vowels,  coosonants, 
and  diphthongs,  tc^^edier,  so  as  to  form  syllables  and  words^  and  constitute  spdrai 
language-^—j^o^/ea**  Din^  IrUrod.,  p.  7. 

ARTICLE  a— OF  GOOD  ARTICULATION. 

CcnectzieBs  in  articulation  is  of  such  importance,  that  without  it  speech  or  read- 
ing beoomes  not  cnly  inelegant,  but  often  absolutely  nnintelhgible.  The  o^poate 
fiuilts  are  mumbling,  muttering,  mindog,  lisping,  sinning,  mouthing,  drawlii^, 
hesitating,  stammering,  misieadin|r,  and  the  like. 

**  A  good  ardculfttion  consists  in  ^ving  every  letter  in  a  syllabic  its  due  proper^ 
tion  of  sound,  according  to  the  most  approved  custom  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  in 
maikiog  such  a  distinction  between  the  syllables  of  which  words  are  composed,  that 
the  ear  shall  without  difficulty  acknowledge  their  number;  and  perceive,  at  once,  to 
which  sellable  each  letter  belongs.  "Where  these  points  are  not  observed,  the 
arUcnlation  is  proportionably  defective." — Sheridan't  Mhetorieal  Grammar^  p.  50. 

Distinctness  of  articulctiou  depends,  primarily,  upon  the  ability  to  form  the  nm- 
T^e  elements,  or  sounds  of  letters,  by  the  organs  of  speech,  in  tJbe  manner  which 
the  custom  of  the  language  demands ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  upon  the  avoidance 
of  that  precipitancy  of  utterance,  which  is  greater  than  the  full  and  accurate  pUy 
of  the  organs  will  allow.  If  time  be  not  given  for  the  fiill  enundation  of  any  word 
which  we  attempt  to  speali^  some  of  the  c^llables  will  of  course  be  either  lost  fay 
elision  or  sounded  confiisedly. 

Jnst  articulation  gives  even  to  a  feeble  voice  greater  power  and  reach  than  the 
loudest  vociferation  can  attain  without  it.  It  delivers  words  from  the  Hps,  not  muti- 
lated, dt»torte<1,  or  corrupted,  but  as  the  acknowledged  sterling  currency  of  thought ; 
— "as  beautiful  coins  newly  issued  from  the  mint,  deeply  and  accurately  impre^ed, 
{>erfectly  finished,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper  organs,  distinct,  sharp,  in  due  sucoea- 
sion,  and  of  due  weight." — AuttirCt  Chironomia,  p.  38. 

Obs. — Tlie  principles  of  articulation  constitute  tho  (Jiiefcxerciae  of  all  those  wiio  are  leamiiV 
intber  to  speak  or  to  read.  So  &r  as  they  are  q>eciflcaUy  tao^t  in  this  work,  tbejr  will  be  fiyoti^ 
in  tbose  sections  whidl  treat  of  the  powers  of  tho  letters. 

SECTION  II.— OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation,  as  distinguished  from  elocution,  or  deliver}',  is  the  ut- 
terance of  words  taken  soparatcl}'.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  words, 
or  that  port  of  grammar  which  teaches  it,  is  frequently  called  Orthtiepy. 

Pronunciation,  or  orthoepy,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  just  powexs  of 
the  letters  in  all  their  combinations  ;  of  the  distinction  of  quantity  in 
vowels  and  syllables  ;  and  of  the  force  and  seat  of  the  accent 

ARTICLE  I.— OF  THE  POWERS  OF  LETTERS. 

The  juBT  POWERS  of  the  letters,  are  those  sounds  which  are  given  to  them  by  the 
best  readers.  These  are  to  be  learned,  ns  reading  is  learned,  partly  from  example, 
and  partly  from  such  books  as  show  or  aid  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  considerable  variety,  even  in  the  powers  of  the 

*  "Aaioan  uUnenagtpmosed*,  from  mere  oittoilaMon,  to  eolMreBef ,  and  eoniuetfaivBMMrflMMiBH  tht 
gaUe  of  tlM  veiee.  It  la  foDndod  npon  an  obocun  percwOon  at  tymaetrf,  and  pn^orttoD,  batvees  tlw  dffti> 
oat  wanda  that  an  Btlorad."-^Mi«AiItn'a  Orammara/tM  (hnrnm  Laitgiagt,  p.  «> 
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Lta-rs,  is  produced  by  the  character  and  occaaon  of  what  ia  uttered.  It  is  noticed 
l>y  Walker,  that,  **  Some  of  tlie  vowels,  when  neither  under  the  accent,  nor  closed 
by  a  consonant,  have  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  opener  or  a  closer  sound,  according 
totiie  aolemnity  or  familiarity,  the  deliberation  or  rapidity  of  our  delivery." — Pro- 
vmncmg  Diet^  Preface,  p.  4.  In  cui-sory  speech,  or  in  such  reading  as  imilAtes  it, 
c'TL-n  the  best  scholars  otter  many  letters  with  qnicker  and  obscurer  sounds  than 
I'Uglit  ever  to  be  given  them  in  solemn  discourse.  "  In  public  speaking,"  says  Rip- 
piQgfaam,  "  every  word  should  be  utt««d,  as  thou^  it  were  spoken  sin^y.  The 
Eolnnnity  of  an  oradon  justifies  and  demands  such  Bompuloua  distinctness.  That 
careful  pronnm^rtaon  whieh  would  be  lidiculously  pedantio  in  ooUoqnial  intercoutse, 
is  so  essential  nquuite  of  good  elocution." — Art  ofPtiblic  Speaking^  p.  nxvii. 

ARTICLE  IL— OF  QUANTTTr. 

QuAKTirr,  or  tiue  in  prctnunciation,  is  tlie  measure  of  sounds  or  syllables  in  re- 
mii  to  their  duration ;  and,  by  way  <tf  distinction,  is  supposed  ever  to  determine 
uem  to  be  either  lottg  or  short.* 

The  absolute  time  in  which  syllables  are  uttered,  is  very  variable,  and  must  be 
different  to  suit  different  subjects,  passions,  and  occauons ;  but  their  relative  length 
or  shortness  may  nevertheless  be  preserved,  and  generally  must  be,  e^cially  in  re- 
citing poetry. 

Our  long  syllables  are  chiefly  those  which,  having  sounds  naturally  capable  of 
being  lengbbened  at  pleasure,  are  made  long  by  falling  under  some  stress  either  of 
accent  or  of  emphasis.  Our  short  syllables  are  the  weaker  souodR,  which,  being  the 
less  significant  words,  or  parts  of  words,  are  uttered  without  peculiar  stress. 

Osa— As  ttnaoti^  is  to  be  ragwded  in  the  ntteranoo  ot  pootiool  oompomikam,  this 

sutject  win  be  fiirther  oosuidersd  under  tho  head  of  Voraiflication. 

ARTICLE  m.— OF  ACCENT. 

AccBirr,  aa  commonly  understood,  is  the  peculiar  stress  which  we  lay  upon  some 
particular  syllable  of  a  word,  whereby  that  syllable  ia  distinguished  fixnn  and  above 
ilw  rest;  as,  gram'-mary  gram-ma' ri-an. 

Every  woid  of  more  tlian  one  syllable,  has  one  of  its  syllables  accented ;  and 
KMnerimes  a  compound  word  has  two  accents,  nearly  equal  in  foroe ;  as,  e'vm- 
iand'ed,  home^-d^Mrt'ment.^ 

*  AeemUng  to  Johniofi,  Walker.  Webtter,  VToreeflter,  and  iMili^  all  other  loxlcognpben,  Quantity,  In 
gnmnMs.  U— "Tba  roeManort^TM  tn  prononncinK  *  «I/U<ible.  And,  to  this  main  Idea,  an  conformed,  m  f«r 
ti  I  knor,  tX\  the  different  deflnltloiu  ever  glTsa  of  it  frnunnuutana  aod  oriUes,  ezMpt  tb>t  which  appeared 
In  Am  Uuniphre^'a  Eoglbli  Prosody,  pnbUdied  la  1S4T.  In  this  work— th«  moit  eUborate  and  the  most  oom- 
prebtinilTe,  though  not  tha  noBt  aecanto  or  eonalBtent  treatiie  we  hare  on  tho  auttJect— ntiM  and  Qimntity  are 
uplalaol  teparntelr,  M  being  too  dittinet  tMrtffa;"  and  the  latter  la  nppowd  not  to  hsTO  regard  to  duration, 
but  *)]tlf  to  the  amount  of  aouod  glren  to  eaoh  Brllable. 

Tbta  ii  not  only  a  fanciful  dlattnetlon,  but  a  radical  Innovation— and  one  which,  in  any  view,  biu  lltUe  to  reo- 
Jnnnend  IL  The  author's  ezplnnatlona  of  both  tfnu  and  quantitff—ot  their  characteriatlos,  dlffereucca,  and 
■Bbd(ri«lDaa~-of  their  rdationa  to  eaoh  other,  to  poetic  nambers,  to  empbaris  and  cadi-ncc,  or  to  accent  and  non- 
■Meai—aa  weU  M  hia  derlTadon  and  history  of  "  theae  taebnleal  tenns,  time  and  ^uanti/jf"— are  hardly  Just  or 
eluraioagh  tobe  aatisfactory.  Aooording  to  his  theory,  "Poetic  nombera  are  composed  of  fenjr  and  sAort  nylU- 
bka  aUernatcly ;"  (page  6 ;)  but  the  difference  or  proportion  between  the  times  of  these  classes  of  syllablea  he 
liolds  to  be  fmfstemt^wUe,  "  because  thetr  lengths  are  Tsriona."  Be  began  with  destroyInK  the  proper  dls> 
tinctluD  of  qoanilty,  or  time,  as  being  glther  long  or  titort,  by  the  nseloM  reot^nltloQ  of  an  Indefinite  number  of 
'  intirm«d£iu  tst^ws,'"  saying  of  otir  syllables  at  Urge,  *'  some  are  loko,  some  buort,  and  some  arc  of  intrx- 
szlultklemotus;  as,  mat,  rut,  eon,  Ac  an  short  sounds;  not*,  not*,  eons,  and  prow  an  long.  Some  of  our 
dipbthongsl  sounds  an  lomoeb  mix ;  aa,  vofe«,  note,  sotmd,  bmmd,  iac.  Ornsss  an  seen  to  be  of  i.tTEUitE- 
nuTs  UngUxa.'—Uummhreif*  Prondji,  p.  i. 

Oa  a  scheme  like  tbu.  It  must  erldently  bn  impossnile  to  determine,  with  any  certainty,  either  what  syUables 
m  long  and  what  sAort,  or  what  is  tho  dUbrenee  or  ntlo  between  my  two  of  the  Innumerable  "  lanf^hs"  of 
time,  or  quanUty,  whieh  Is  Umg,  sftort,  variowAu  intermedials,  or  longer  itill,  and  again  varioaaly  inferms- 
HaU!  No  nurrel  then  that  the  Inge nloua  author  scans  some  lines  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 

t  It  was  the  doetrlns  of  Sheridan,  and  perhaps  of  our  old  lexloographers  In  Roneral.  thai  no  Eni;llsh  word  can 
have  more  than  one/uU  aeeent;  hut,  In  some  modem  dictlonatiea,  as  Boltos's,  and  Worcester's,  many  words 
,r«  marked  as  if  they  bad  two ;  and  a  few  are  given  tr  Bollcs  as  having  three,  tihcridan  erroneously  afflmed, 
that"n«rv  wri  hiui  an  accent,"  even  "all  monoSTUablea,  the  particles  alone  exoe^itcd." — Ltetur»  on  BUten- 
ioa,  pp.  Cl  andll.  And ^^n,  yet  mon  erronoouily  i  "Tlia  sssenee  of  English  words  conalstiug In  accent,  sa 
ttiat  is  sylUdes  In  artlcuUtion :  we  know  that  then  are  as  T?Hiny  ai/UoNss  a»  we  hear  arUaiXale  sotuida,  and  as 
ivavj  Borda  as  im  fcoar  ooewU*"— /6„  p.  TO,  Yet  he  bad  said  before.  In  the  same  lecture :  "  The  longer  poly- 
^jQsbles,  have  frequently  hto  oeesnts,  bat  one  is  so  much  stronger  than  the  other,  as  to  shew  that  It  Is  but  onv 
vonl :  and  the  Inferior  aeeent  Is  always  less  forcible,  than  any  aoeent  that  Is  the  dngle  one  in  a  word."—lfc.,  p. 
j1'  WeUs  defines  accent  as  If  It  mlf^t  lis  on  maay  sylUUea  of  a  word :  but.  In  hU  examples,  he  piares  It  on  no 
more  than  ooe;  ",,leemt  Is  tAc  ttrtee  whieh  is  laid  on  tma  orvmrt  gytUMen  of  a  word,  in  prooundstion ;  as, 
rewrbmte,  nndertofce."— IFeUs'a  SeKool  Oram.,  p.  1S6.  Aooordlng  to  this  loose  definlUon,  he  n^t  as  well 
bsve  aeeantad  at  IsMt  one  other  syllable  In  ea^  of  Uuas  asun^i  for  then  seaiaa,  oartatidy,  to  be  soma 
little  ttresB  on  ofs  and  im.  For  sandry  other  definlUoos  of  sooHik,  see  Chap.  IT,  BeetloQ  S4,  q<  Ve^i<^<«aon; 
lad  the  tnarglQal  note  nCerriog  to  Oha.  utoQ  iVoaw^ 
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Besides  the  cMef  or  primary  accent,  when  the  word  is  long,  for  the  sake  of  har* 
mony  or  distinctness,  we  often  give  &  teeondaty  or  leas  forcible  aooent  to  an  odier 
syllable ;  as,  to  the  last  <rf  Um'-per-a-ture\  and  to  the  second  of  in  dem'-ittrjir<a''tioii. 

"Accent  seems  to  be  related,  in  a  great  measure,  by  etymology.  In  v(Hds 
from  the  Saxon,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  root ;  in  words  from  the  learned 
langm^es,  it  is  generally  on  the  tennination ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  different 
accent  we  lay  on  some  words,  to  distinguish  them  from  others,  we  seem  to  have  tiie 
three  ^at  prineipies  ,of  accentuation ;  namely,  the  rwiical,  die  termination^  and 
the  distinctive." — Walker't  Prineiplea,  Na  481 ;  It.Murray'a  Orammar,  8vo,  p.  2S6. 

A  full  and  <^n  pronunciation  o(  the  long  vowel  aoonda,  a  clear  articolation  4^ 
the  consonants,  a  forcible  and  well-placed  accent,  and  a  dntinot  ntterune  of  the 
unaccented  gyUablesi  distinguish  the  elegant  speaker, 

0B8EBYATI0N& 
Obs.  1.— TbepronundatMQoftheEn^isbIai^:uageisooafeawdl7^l^ 
Ita  rules  and  their  ozceptious  are  so  numeroiu,  that  fow  become  thorou^f  aoqusintad  witti  ai^ 
general  system  of  them.  Nor,  among  the  diSbrent  aysteme  which  have  been  publiahed,  is  there 
any  which  is  worthy  la  all  re^iecta  to  be  acoouated  a  btakdasd.  And.  if  we  appeal  to  custom, 
the  custom  even  of  the  best  speakers  is  &r  &om  an  entin  onifomiity,  Fttbaps  me  moat  pc^mlar 
diiectory  on  tiiis  subject  Is  WiJker'B  OriliM]  Flmooncaiig  Dkticmaiy.  The  "  Principles  oT  Eng- 
lish ProDunciatioo,"  which  this  authn*  has  funuBbed,  occupy  flfty-flix  cloaely-printed  octavo  pages, 
and  are  still  inaufficient  for  the  purpose  of  taacbing  our  orthoepy  by  rul&  They  are,  however,  hi^y 
valuable,  and  ought  to  be  ccnisulted  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  master  of  this  subject.  Id  its 
vocabulary,  or  stock  of  words^  this  Dictionary  is  likewise  defideot.  Other  lexicographers  have 
product  BOTeral  later  wbrks,  of  high  vahiB  to  the  student ;  and,  tiiongh  no  one  has  treated  the 
subject  of  pronundatioQ  so  elaborately  as  did  Walker,  soma  may  have  given  the  resolta  of  tb«r 
diligence  in  a  form  more  useSil  to  the  generality  <tfthdr  coosulten.  Airwaig  the  good  onee,  is  the 
Universal  and  Critical  DicticKiajy  of  Jose^  E.  Wtacester. 

Ods.  2.— Our  modem  accentuation  of  Greek  or  Latin  words  is  rsgolated  almost  whol^  1^  the 
noted  rale  of  Sanctiusi  whidi  Walker  has  capioi  and  EngUaheH  In  the  iDtrodoction  to  nia  Kefi 
aodof  which  the  following  is  anew  veriiui  or  parapbrss^  never  befim  i^inted: 

Rule  fok  the  Accemtinq  or  Latm. 

Om  syllable  has  stress  of  coarse, 

And  words  of  two  the  Jirat  enforce; 

la  imj^  words  the  .pmutt  guida% 

Its  quantiiy  the  pcnnt  deddea: 

It  long,  'tis  then  the  aoonit's  nne^ 

K  short,  accent  the  Iiuf  &ul  two; 

For  aooMit,  in  a  Idtin  word, 

9iould  ne'er  go  higher  than  the  third. 
This  rule,  or  the  substaooe  of  It,  has  beocHne  very  important  by  long  and  extensive  use;  but  it 
ahoold  be  observed,  that  stress  on  mono^yllablA  is  UKmpropolyeffyihafj*  than  and  thst, 

in  Snglidi,  the  aooent  govoms  quantity,  rather  tiuui  quanti^  the  aooent 

SECTION  III.— OF  ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  u  the  graceful  utterance  of  worda  that  are  arranged  into  sen- 
tences^ and  that  form  discourse. 

Elocution  requires  a  knowle^e,  and  right  application,  of  empfaasiB, 
pauses,  inflections,  and  tones. 

ARTICLE  I.— OF  EMPHASia 

Emphasis  is  the  peculiar  stress  of  voice  which  we  lay  upon  some  particular  word 
or  words  in  a  sentence,  which  are  thereby  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  being  more 
e^edally  significant* 

As  accent  enforces  a  syllable,  and  gives  character  to  a  word ;  so  emphaaia 
distiDgiushes  a  word,  and  often  detennines  the  import  of  a  sentence.  The  riffht 
placing  of  accent,  in  the  utterance  of  words,  is  therefore  not  more  important,  than 

*  Aeoordlitg  to  Dr.  Rii<h,  Emptwria  to— "a  •trcM  of  vrdas  on  one  or  mm  vorda  of  k  nnteoee,  AtotliigiiiAliis 
th«m  by  Inttnritr  or  pMaHarity  of  tDMnlng."— MttMopAy  ttf  tA«  Voiee,p.  S8i.  Ajcaln.  be  definoa  that)  "ita* 
mnI  U  the  fixed  bat  InexpreMire  dlaUnettoa  of  syllables  bu  qtiantfti/  andHrMt:  ellke  both  In  j^ae  mnd  aatnr*. 
whether  tiie  vwdi  we  proDOiuteed  rfBglr  from  ttie  eolamiw  of  a  rocabnUrj,  or  eonneetedly  In  tba  aeries  of  dif- 
■omMb  AnpAMto  mar  be  deOMd  to  be  Am  aamnmtm  bat  oeaaJnnal  dtotlnatton  of  a  nllaMa,  and  eauaqMBUy 
at  tba  wMe  word,  by  on  or  mors  of  tha  ipedaB  modaa  sf  Nma,  9mtHf,/Mv»,  titpUA."—im. 
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the  right  placing  of  cmpliasis,  in  the  utterance  of  Bentences.  If  no  emphasis  be  used, 
discourse  becomes  vapid  and  inane ;  if  no  ecceut,  words  can  hardly  be  recognized  as 
English. 

"  Emphasis,  besides  its  other  o£5ce8,  is  the  great  regulator  of  quantity.  Though 
the  quantity  of  our  syllable  is  fixed,  in  words  separately  pronounced,  yet  it  is  muta- 
ble, when  [the]  words  are  [arjraaged  in[to]  eenfcnces ;  the  long  being  changed  into 
short,  the  aioct  into  l<Hig,  according  to  the  importance  <^  the  words  with  regard  to 
meaning :  and,  as  it  is  by  emphasis  only,  that  th&  meaning  can  be  pointed  ou^ 
emphasis  must  be  the  regulator  of  the  quantity." — L.  Mwma^t  Qram^  p.  246.* 

Emphasis  changes,  not  only  the  quantity  of  words  and  syllables,  but  ^so,  in 
particular  oases,  the  seat  of  the  aooeut  This  is  demonstraUo  from  the  following 
examples :  '  He  shall  increase,  but  I  shall  ftojroase.*  '  There  is  a  diflerence  between 
giving  and  /orgiving.'  '  In  this  spedea  tA  composttioD,  j>founbility  is  much  more 
essential  than  j7ro5ability.'  In  these  examples,  the  emphasis  requires  the  accent  to 
be  placed  on  syllables  to  which  it  docs  not  commonly  belong." — p.  247. 

In  order  to  know  what  words  are  to  be  made  emphatic,  the  speaker  or  reader  must 
give  constant  heed  to  the  aerm  of  what  he  utters ;  his  only  sure  guide,  in  this  mat- 
ter, being  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  sentiment  which  ho  is  about 
to  pronounce.  He  must  also  gTiard  against  the  error  of  multiplying  emphatic  words 
too  much ;  for,  to  overdo  in  this  way,  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  emphasis 
is  used.  To  manage  this  stress  with  exact  propriety,  is  ther^ore  one  of  the  surest 
evidenees  both  of  a  quick  understanding,  and  <^  a  delicate  and  jost  taste. 

ARTICLE  n.— OF  PAUSES. 

Pacbss  are  cessations  in  utterance,  which  serve  equally  to  relieve  the  speato,  and 
to  render  language  intelligible  and  pleasing. 

Pauses  are  of  Uiree  kin^ :  first,  autineUte  or  w»tenfta2  pauses, — such  as  form  the 
divirions  required  by  the  sense ;  secondly,  tmphatic  or  rhetorieul  pause9,~such  as 
particularly  call  the  hearer's  attention  to  something  which  has  been,  or  is  uXtout  to 
be,  uttered;  and  ]aady,  poetical  or  harmonie  pauses, — such  as  arc  peculiar  to  the 
utterance  of  metrical  compositions. 

The  duration  of  the  distinctive  pauses  should  be  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
connexion  between  the  parts  of  the  discourse.  Hie  shortest  are  long  c-nougb  fur  the 
taking  of  some  breath ;  and  it  is  proper,  thus  to  relieve  the  voice  at  every  stop,  if 
needful.  This  we  may  do,  slightly  at  a  comma,  more  totsarely  at  a  semicolon,  still 
more  so  at  a  colon,  and  completely  at  a  period. 

Pauses,  whether  in  reading  or  in  public  discourse,  ought  always  to  be  formed  after 
the  manner  in  which  we  naturally  form  them  in  ordinary,  sensible  conversation ;  and 
not  after  the  sti^  artificial  manner  which  maxty  acqoin  at  sdioo],  by  a  mere  mechan- 
ical attention  to  the  common  punotnadon. 

Forced,  miintentknial  pauses,  which  accidentally  divide  words  that  ought  to  be 
spoken  in  close  connoion,  are  always  disagreeable ;  and,  wh^er  they  arise  firom 
exfaausUon  breath,  from  a  habit  of  bitering,  or  from  unacquaintanoe  with  the  text, 
they  lire  errors  of  a  kind  utterly  incompatible  with  graceful  elocution. 

*  1.  TMi  doetiiiM,  Uion^  traa  In  Ita  latent,  mnd  eqwdkUf  appliwUe  to  tbfl  poeUc  quantity  of  vwncmt- 
IuUm,  (tfa»  elaM  of  TOrdB  moot  fraqnenUr  uawt  In  En^diali  poetry,)  la,  perfa^  rather  too  atron^y  atated  or 
Murraj;  beeanae  It  agreea  not  vtth  other  aUtementi  of  nla,  ooneenilng  (£e  power  of  OOMnt  over  qnan  and 
beeauae  the  elbct  of  accent,  as  a  "  regalator  of  quantity,"  nwy,  on  the  whwe,  be  aa  great  aa  that  of  emphaat^ 
Sheridan  oontradleta  himaelf  yet  more  pointedly  on  (hla  subject:  and  Ma  dlaerepandea  may  have  been  the  e(B- 
demaof  Hurray*!,  "The  mtaoMtyat  onr  ayUablea  la  perpetnaUy  Tarrliq;  with  the  aenae,  and  li  /or  CAe  moat 
jMHt  rtguiaUd  by  mpiiABts.  — SKtridan't  RK^orietU  wratN.,  p.  OB.  Axaln :  "  It  la  by  the  aooeht  e/iitjip  that 
the  quantap  at  onr  wrlMAm  Is  regnlated."— fi1Ur(<fiM*«  LKtana  en  JSlocttttoii,  p.  BT.  Bee  Chap.  IV,  Sec  8d, 
Oba.  1 ;  and  marflnaJ  note  on  Ota.  8. 

i.  Soma  wrltem  erroneonaly  eonfiMind  MMtaito  wlUi  oemtt ;  eapadally  tboM  who  make  aceent,  and  not 
qnantlty,  tba  Jbandatkm  of  veiw.  GonliHy  toaomnoii  tnage,  and  toUaowa  deteftlMi  of  aerent,  Wrttatakw 
It  opoB  blm  to  Bay,  "Tbe  termaMmf  laalioi^^ad.  Id  poat^,  to  tbeeliMBlaidoa  moDoayllatde  worda;  aa, 

'  Content  la  tMoUA,  the  riches  of  the  'mind.'—Dryd»n."—Weaa't  Behoot  Orammar,  p.  18R. 
It  doea  not  appear  that  streax  laid  on  mononllablea  la  any  more  fitly  termed  aeoetU,  when  It  oocnrs  in  the  read- 
ins  of  poetry,  than  when  In  the  utteraoee  of  proaa.  ChnrohlU,  who  makea  oo  sueh  dUtlnr tlon,  thinks  aeeent 
eiaential  aUko  to  enipliaals  and  to  the  quanHty  of  a  long  vowel,  and  yet,  as  reeards  roonoayUahlea,  dependent 
on  them  both  I  His  word*  are  tboae :  "  Honoiyllablea  are  tometlntea  aoeentcd,  aometimeB  not.  This  depends 
ahleflyontiMrbeliignwrsorlssa«iHpkatf«,*  and  on  the  Towal  «Ntnd  belns  toi^  «■*  aWL  We  cannot  glre  m- 
jktoWa  to  ai9  word,  or  U'l  ^  proper  duiBtfoB  to  a  Imv  wt«<  wltbo^ 
p.  iSi. 
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Emphatic  or  rhetoricAl  pauses,  the  kiad  least  frequently  used,  may  be  made  im- 
mediately before,  or  iinmediatfly  alter,  Bometbing  which  the  speaker  thinks  par- 
ticularly importnut,  iind  on  wliicli  he  would  lix  the  ntteotion  of  hia  audience.  Tneir 
effect  ii  siiuilar  to  that  of  a  strong  erophous ;  and,  like  this,  they  must  not  be  cm- 
ployed  too  ofteu. 

The  harmuQic  pauses,  or  those  which  are  peculiar  to  poetry,  are  of  three  kiuds : 
the  _final  patue,  which  marks  the  cud  of  each  line ;  the  axsural  or  divtMonal  jxiuse, 
which  commonly  divides  the  line  near  the  middle ;  and  the  minor  rests,  or  demi- 
eatui-as,  which  often  divide  it  still  farther. 

Id  the  roadin;;;  of  ]}oetry,  these  {lauses  ought  to  be  observed,  as  well  as  those  which 
have  reference  to  the  sense ;  for,  to  read  Terse  exactly  as  if  it  were  prose,  will  oftea 
rob  it  of  what  cliietly  disdnguislKa  it  from  prose.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  appmr- 
ance  of  siogsong,  or  affected  tone,  ought  to  be  carefully  goarded  againsL 

ARTICLE  lU.— OF  INFLECTIONS. 

iHnBcnoNB  are  those  peculiar  variations  of  the  human  voice,  by  which  a  continu- 
om  sound  is  made  to  pass  from  one  note,  key,  or  pitch,  into  an  other.  The  passage 
of  the  voice  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  or  shriller  note,  is  called  the  rising  or  upward 
inflection.  The  passage  of  the  voice  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  or  graver  note,  is 
called  tlio  falling  or  downward  inflection.  These  two  opposite  inflections  may  be 
heard  in  the  following  examples:  1.  The  lisiog,  "Do  you  mean  to  g6P  2.  The 
&lliDg,  "  When  will  you  goP 

In  general,  questions  that  may  be  answered  by  yt*  or  no,  rcquiro  the  riung  inflec- 
tion ;  wliile  those  which  demand  any  other  answer,  most  he  nttered  with  the  &11- 
iog  iofluctioQ.  Those  slides  of  the  voice  are  not  commonlv  marked  in  virritiDg,  or 
in  our  printed  books ;  but,  when  thcro  is  occasion  to  noto  tfaem,  wo  apply  the  acute 
acceut  to  the  former,  and  the  grave  accent  to  the  latter.* 

A  union  of  these  two  iuflectious  upon  the  same  syllable,  is  called  a  circumflex,  a 
wave,  or  a  ^circumflex  inflection!"  When  the  slide  is  fiirst  downward  aud  then 
upward,  it  is  called  the  rising  eircumfler,  or  ^6  gravo-€teutt  circuniflex when 
first  upward  and  thou  downward,  it  is  denominated  the  /ailing  dreumflcx,  or  "  the 
acuto-grave  eircurnflex"  Of  these  complex  inflections  of  the  voice,  the  emphatic 
words  id  till!  followin^r  sentences  may  be  uttered  as  examples;  "And  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  will       iho  information." — "  Of  but  hepaitsed  upon  the  brink." 

Wiidu  II  p.-i  i.i  10  id  without  any  inflection,  the  words  are  uttered  iu  what  is 
callei  ii  minfiton- ;  the  voic<!  L-eing  commonly  pitched  at  a  gram  note,  and  m:ide  to 
moro  tor  the  tim:',  al'jwiy  and  gravely,  on  a  penect  level. 

"Rising;  iullectioiiH  are  fax  more  numerous  than  foiling  inflections;  the  former 
oonstituto  the  tiiain  body  of  oral  lantj^uiigo,  while  the  latter  am  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  emphasis,  and  in  the  formation  ci  cadences.  Rising  inflections  ore  often 
emphatic ;  but  their  emj^asis  is  wealar  than  that  foiling  inflections." — Chmstoci^s 
Moeutionj  p.  50. 

Writers  on  Elocution  have  given  numerous  rules  ibr  the  r^olation  of  inflec- 
tions ;  bnt  moat  of  these  rules  are  better  calculated  to  make  bad  readers  than  ^ood 
ones.  Tliose  founded  on  the  construction  of  sentences  mighty  perhaps,  do  credit  to 
a  mechanic,  but  they  certainly  do  none  to  an  elocutionist." — p.  61. 

■  Not  onlr  Kre  thsw  Inflnctlona  denoted  ooouioiwUy  br  the  koeeiitiul  mwkt,  bat  they  an  aomedme*  «xpreHlr 
tdmtiJUd  vtth  aeeanlt,  beln^  callBd  by  that  tuune.  Ttiti  prmctioe,  however,  la  plainly  old«etioQabla.  It  con- 
foundi  ttilngfl  knowD  to  be  dlfferoiit, — mere  atrea*  with  elavatlon  or  dopreadjini,— and  may  lead  to  tbo  supposi- 
tion, that  to  aocQQt  a  tjUable,  U  to  Inflect  the  voice  upon  It.  Such  Indeed  baa  been  the  gaw  of  niaoy  eoncendne 
the  nature  of  Oreek  and  IMln  aeeeola,  bnt  of  the  Engilah  aoeent,  tlie  common  Idea  i,  that  It  la  only  a  greater 
fttrce  dlatingulahlng  lonio  one  lyllable  of  a  word  fW>m  the  reiL  Walker,  howerer,  In  the  itranBO  account  ha 
glTM  In  hi*  Key,  of  "  what  we  mean  by  (Ae  aeetnt  and  ^vantify  of  our  own  laoKnafte,"  ehaTKc*  tltla  enrrent 
oplalon  with  error,  dlmenUnK  from  Sheridan  and  Mare*,  who  held  It;  aod,  havlnK  aaaerted,  that,  "  in  ipeakln^ 
tSe  voice  la  contlnueUyatfdtnjj  upward!  or  downwarda,"  prooecda  to  contradict  hlnuMirthna:  "Aahlf^  and  low, 
loud  and  loft,  forcible  and  feeble,  are  comparative  tenna,  words  of  one  lyllable  pronounced  alone,  and  without 
reUUon  to  other  words  or  niublea,  earmot  ba  acnd  to  have  tuiy  acoert.  The  only  dlatinetion  to  vhkh  nicb 
worda  art)  lUble,  la  an  alawaon  or  deprtatUM  of  voioe,  when  we  oompare  the  be^uninB  with  the  end  of  the 
word  or  ayllable.  Thus  a  monoayllable,  conaidered  aloiily,  riaea  from  a  lower  to  a  hiaAer  tone  In  the  qneatlon 
Sit  vhich  may  therefore  be  called  tkt  aeutt  xocKxr:  and  hlla  from  a  higher  to  alewer  tone  npon  the  nma 
word  Id  the  answer  XA.  widoh  may  therefore  bo  called  the  graot  [aooEsrl."— FiiUw'a  JTaR  p.  S16.  Tlina  b« 
Wla ^ different  acoeou  on  "«mo)MwIlaUe,"  wUoh.  by  his  own  abowtrnt,  "cannot  be  anld  to  have  any  aoeent"  t 
othara read  and  eopythe  text iritt  ■<  little  w^Mon  Bf  lla  tac(nii5tBaBrl  flw  ITaftwIaF't  Uw&mamd 
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"  The  reader  should  bear  ia  mind  that  a  &l]iiig  inflection  gives  more  importance 
to  a  TFord  than  a  rising  inflection.  Hence  it  abonld  never  be  employed  merely  for 
the  sake  of  variety;  out  for  empkaris  and  cadences.  Neither  shoiUd  a  tisiDg  in- 
flection be  used  for  the  sake  of  mere  '  harmony^*  where  a  falling  inflection  would 
better  express  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The  term  should,  in  aU  cases,  detenmne 
the  direction  <^  inflections." — lb. 

Cadence  is  a  fall  of  the  voice,  which  has  reference  not  so  much  to  pitch  as  to 
force,  though  it  may  depress  both ;  for  it  seems  to  be  generally  contrasted  with 
emphasis,*  and  by  some  is  reprdiended  as  a  &nlt.  **  Support  your  voice  steadily 
and  firmir,"  (tays  Bi[^Dgb«m,  and  pronoonoe  the  ooncltuiing  words  of  the  sen- 
tence Titn  fiiroe  and  Tiracity,  nriber  man  with  a  languid  oad6noe."-—^r/  of  Speaih- 

The  pauses  whioh  L.  Murray  denominates  the  suspending  and  the  closmg  pause, 
he  seems  to  have  discriminated  chiefly  by  the  inflections  preceding  them,  if  he  can 
be  said  to  have  distinguished  them  at  all.  For  he  not  only  teaches  that  the  former 
may  sometimes  be  used  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  and  the  latter  sometimes  where 
"  the  sense  is  not  completed but,  treating  cadence  merely  as  a  defect,  adds  the 
following  caution :  "  The  closing  pause  must  not  be  confounded  wiUi  that  fall  of 
the  voice,  or  cadence,  with  which  many  readers  uniformly  finish  a  sentence.  Nothing 
ia  more  destructive  of  propriety  and  energy  than  this  habit  The  tones  and  inflec- 
tions of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  ought  to  be  divermfied,  according  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  discourse,  and  the  particular  construction  and  meaiuDg  of  the 
sentence." — Murra^*  &ram.,  8vo,  p.  250;  12mo,  p.  200. 

ABTICLE  rV.— OF  TONES. 

Tones  are  those  modulations  of  the  voice  which  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
speaker.  They  are  what  Sheridan  denominates  "  the  langu^e  of  emotions."  And 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  they  be  natural,  unaffectwi,  and  rightly  adapted 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  occasion ;  for  upon  them,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  all 
that  is  pleaMng  or  interesting  in  elocution. 

"  How  much  of  the  propnety,  the  force,  and  [the]  grace  of  discourse,  must  depend 
on  these,  will  appear  from  this  siogle  consideration ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment 
we  utter,  mora  especially  to  every  strong  emotion,  natui-e  has  adapted  some  peculiar 
tone  of  voice ;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell  another  that  he  was  angry,  or 
much  grieved,  in  a  tone  that  did  not  suit  such  emoticms,  instead  of  bcii^  bdieved, 
would  be  lau^ied  at"— Blair's  Shet^y.  888. 

**  Hie  d^^nt  pasnons  of  the  mind  must  bo  expressed  bv  different  tones  of  the 
voice.  Zove,  by  a  soft,  smooth,  languishing  voice ;  onj^,  by  a  strong,  vehement, 
and  elevated  voice ;  ^oy,  by  a  quick,  sweet,  and  clear  voice ;  sorrow,  hy  a  low,  flexi- 
ble, interrupted  voice ;  fear^  by  a  dfgected,  tremulous,  hentating  voice ;  eoun^,  by 
a  full,  bold,  and  loud  voice ;  and  pei^lexity,  by  a  grave  and  earnest  voice.  In  exor- 
diums, the  voice  should  be  low,  yet  clear ;  in  narrations,  disduct ;  in  reasoniny,  slow ; 
in  persuasions,  strong:  it  should  thunder  in  anger,  soften  in  sorrow,  tremble  in  fear^ 
and  melt  in  love.^' — Hiley's  Cram.,  p.  121. 

Ons. — Walker  obaerves,  in  his  remarkB  on  the  nstare  of  Acoeot  ood  Qnaotity,  "As  to  the  tones 
of  tho  passions,  which  are  ao  many  aad  various,  these,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  Judges 
in  tho  kingdom,  ore  qualities  of  sound,  ocoasioaed  by  oortam  vihnrtions  of  the  organs  of  speeidi, 
independent  on  [aaj  o/l  high,  low,  loud,  exA,  quidc,  alow,  forcible,  or  feeble:  whidi  last  not 
imjffopGrly  bo  called  different  gtiantities  of  soand." — Walker's  Key,  p.  305. 

'  In  namuTiriys  EnRlleh  Prosody,  e<ufmte  la  teken  for  thn  rcrerro  of  accent,  and  is  obvIoMly  Wmttflod  « 
eonfumded  with  short  guantf tv,  or  what  tho  Bnthor  hidin«  to  call  "  »maU  quMtHj."  He  dcflnet  U  u  fWlowi j 
"  Cadonoe  la  the  roYoraa  nr  cornitorpart  to  accent :  n  MIlnR  or  depreaaton  of  Tolee  on  ayUahlM  unaccented j  and 
bo  whkh  the  aoimd  li  ahortened  and  depraawd."— P.  fl,  Thla  ti  not  exactly  what  !•  generaUy  understood  by  the 
word  tadenet!.  Lord  Kameii  alao  oontraata  eodMM  with  aeemt ;  but,  by  tho  Utter  term,  he  aeomi  to  have  meuit 
•omethliiff  dlffiircnt  from  onr  ordinary  aoeenL  "  Somoames  to  humour  the  aenae,"  aaya  he,  "  and  •ometimet 
ttM  melody,  a  pnrtlcnlar  ayllahle  la  aonnded  ia  a  highar  tone ;  and  Uila  ta  termed  aecmUing  a  tyUatM,  or  gra- 
•luHwlthiuiiuceirt.  OppoMd  to  tbs  accent,  ia  Uw  eadawsf,  which  I  hara  Dot  menttoMd  M  one  of  the  raqnl< 
Mm  or  Tvrae,  becauB  It  aatlnlr  nfolMad  hy  the  mdm,  ani  hatit  ao  pestflar  nlatiiM  to  tctm."— AmmM 
VfCrttiHsm,  ToL  U.  p.  TS. 
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CHAPTER  III.— FIGURES. 

A  Figure,  in  grammar,  is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
spelling,  formation,  construction,  or  application,  of  words.  There  are, 
accordingly,  figures  of  Orthography,  figures  of  Etymol(^,  figures  of  Syn- 
tax, and  figures  of  Rhetoric.  When  figures  are  judiciously  employed, 
they  both  stren^hen  and  adorn  expression.  They  occur  more  frequently 
in  poetry  than  in  prose ;  and  several  of  them  are  merely  poetic  lix^nses. 

SECTION  I.— FIGURES  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
A  Figure  of  Orthography  is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
or  true  spelling  of  a  word.   The  principal  figures  of  Orthography  are 
two;  namely,  Jfv-me'-MS and  Ar'-eka-iam, 

EXPLANATIONS. 

L  Mimait  ia  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  Bome  mistake  or  miBpronunciation  of  a 
word,  ia  whicb  the  error  is  mimicked  by  a  &l8e  spelling,  or  the  taking  of  one  word 
for  another ;  as,  "  Mauter,  says  he,  have  you  any  very  good  weal  in  you  vdlUt  f 
— ColumMan  Orator^  p.  202.  "Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  capt^n  Gower.** — 
Shak,  *'  I  will  deaeription  the  matter  to  yon,  if  yon  be  eapaeity  of  iL" — Id. 
"  Perdiffioua  /  I  can  hardly  stand." — Llotd  :  Brit.  PoeUf  VtA.  viii,  p.  184. 
n.  An  Arehaiam  is  a  word  or  phrase  expressed  according  to  ancient  usage,  and  not 
according  to  our  modem  orthography ;  as,  Ifew  grene  cheat  of  amalle  clammyrua 
com/ortethe  a  kotte  atomake.''-~T.  Fatnel  :  T(Ma  Diveniona^  ii,  182.  He  kalh 
holpen  his  servant  Israel." — Luhe,  i,  54. 

**  With  him  was  reverend  Contemplation  p^ht, 

Bow-bent  with  eld,  his  beard  of  snowy  hue." — BeaUix 

Osa — Among  the  flguree  of  this  section,  p^upa  we  might  indnde  the  words  or  phrsaes 

yrbifii  indlTidoal  aothora  now  and  than  adopt  in  wiitit^  Bns^iah;  namdj,  tbe  Scottkiama,  tba 
OaiUcima,  ttie  LaUniatna,  the  Oraeiama,  and  the  Bite,  with  which  they  too  often  ffoiMi  belr 
Eogliah  style.  Sat  these,  except  they  stand  as  fbteign  quotatioDs,  in  which  case  they  are  ex- 
empt from  our  rules,  are  in  geut^  oGTencea  against  the  parity  of  our  language ;  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  sufficient,  just  to  mention  them  here^  without  expressly  putting  any  of  them  into  the  cate- 
gory cf  grammatioal  figures. 

SECTION  II.— FIGURES  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 
A  Figure  of  Etymol(^  is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  ordimuy 
formation  of  a  word.    The  princip^  figares  of  Etymology  are  eight ; 
namely,  A-phcer'-e-sts,  Pros' -thesis,  Byn'-eo-pe,  A-poc'-o-pef  Par-ct' 
go'-ge.  JH-cer'-e-siSf  Syn-cer'-e-aiSj  and  jSne'^ais,  • 

EXPLANATIONa 

I.  Apkoereaia  is  the  elision  of  some  of  the  initial  letters  of  a  word  :  as,  ^gaxnat,  for 
t^ainat ;  'gan,  {or  beffan  ;  ^neatk,  for  beneath  ;  ^thout,  for  without. 

n.  Proathaaia  is  the  prefixing  of  an  expletive  syllable  to  a  word  :  as,  odown,  for 
down;  <tppaid,(oTpaid;  iestrown,  forcfrotm;  evanished, for  vonuAatf;  ^ad^forc^. 

m.  Syn'coph  is  the  elision  of  some  of  the  middle  letters  of  n  word :  as,  iweTcHw, 
for  medicine  ;  e'en,  for  even  y  o'er,  for  over  /  con^ring^  for  conquering  ;  ae^nnightj 
for  aevennight. 

IV.  Apoc'opi  is  the  elidon  of  some  of  the  final  letters  of  a  word :  tho\  for 
though  ;  tk\  for  the  ;  father,  for  the  other ;  thnf,  for  through. 

V.  Parago'gi  is  the  annexing  of  an  ezpletive  syllable  to  a  word :  as,  Johnny,  for 
«/bAn  ;  deary,  for  dear ;  withoutm,  for  without. 

VI.  Biceresia  is  the  separating  two  vowels  that  might  be  supposed  to  fona  a 
diphUiong:  as,  cooperate,  not  cooperate/  aeronaut,  not  aronaut;  or'tAoepy,  not 
orthe^. 
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Vn.  SyneereKS  is  the  Bioking  of  two  syllables  into  one :  as,  for  seest ; 
tacked,  for  tack-ed ;  drowned,  for  drovm-ed;  tpokit,  for  spok^t ;  shmiPdtt,  for 
ahow-edst  ;  His,  for  it  w  ;  ril,  for  /  will. 

VUL  TWsw  is  the  inserting  of  a  word  between  the  parts  of  a  compound,  or 
between  two  words  whioh  should  be  united  if  they  stood  toother :  as,  "  On  which, 
side  toeverr—BoUa.  "  Tb  us  ward  «  To  God  ward."~Bible.  "  The  attembUtiff 
of  ourselves  together" — Id.  " With  what  clianns  «oe'er  she  will."— Cbwpw,  " So 
new  a  Jd$hiwi*d  robe." — Skak,     Lament  the  lim  day  Am^." — £urtu, 

Obbl— In  all  our  pnnnuioiatton,  except  that  rftbe  soleiiin  s^k^  mch  Tcrbal  or  partidpial  tenni- 

nations  aa  can  be  so  ottered,  are  Tuaally  sunk  hj  a\puen&is  into  mere  modiflcatioaB  of  preceding 
Bjllables.  The  tcrminational  conaonants,  if  not  uttered  with  one  vowel,  most  be  ottered  with  an 
other.  When,  therefore,  a  vowel  is  entirely  suppreased  in  pronunciation,  (whether  retained  in 
writing  or  not,)  the  conaonanta  connected  with  neoessarify  foil  into  an  other  satiable :  thus, 
tried,  triett,  mud,  meat,  bwd,lovat,m(w%nm'tt,  are  mmoB^I^  aiiAttiidied,Btudiett,eivdi'dtt, 
argued,  argvest,  argu'dat,  an  dlsQ'Ualdee;  except  in  solemn  ^soonrse,  in  which  the  e  is  generally 
retained  and  made  TOoaL 

SECTION  in— mUKBS  OF  SYNTAX. 

A  Figure  of  Syntax  is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  ordinary  con- 
struction of  words.  The  principal  figures  of  Syntax  are  five  ;  namely, 
M-lip'-aiSj  Ple'-o-nasm,  Syt-lcp'siB,  En-aV-la-ge,  and  Hy-per'-hxrtfm. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

L  £llipn9  is  the  omission  of  some  wcKrd  or  words  which  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  construction,  but  not  necessary  to  convey  the  meaning.  Such  words  are  soidt 
in  technical  phrase,  to  be  underttood  ;*  because  they  are  recaved  as  belonging  to 
the  sentencef  though  they  are  not  uttered. 

Of  ccnnpound  seDtawea,  a  vast  man^  are  mora  m  leaa  elliptical ;  and  sometimes, 
for  brevity*8  sake,  even  Ihe  moet  easentaa]  parte  of  a  rimple  sentence,  are  suppressed  :f 
as,  **  But  more  of  this  hereafter." — Ham^s  Mermes,  p.  77,  This  means,  "  But  / 
shall  say  more  of  this  hereafter."  "  Piythee,  peace." — Shah,  That  is,  '■^Ipray  thee, 
hold  thou  thy  peace." 

There  may  be  an  omission  of  any  of  the  parts  of  speech,  or  even  of  a  whole  clause, 
when  this  repeats  what  precedes ;  but  the  omisaon  of  mere  articles  or  interjections 
can  scarcely  constitute  a  proper  ellipsis,  because  these  parts  of  speech,  wherever 
they  an  really  neceaaaiy  to  be  leoogmzed,  ought  to  be  expressed. 

EXAMPLES  OF  EIXIPSIS  SUPPLIED. 

1.  or  the  ARnou:— "A  man  and  [a]  woman."—"  The  day,  [IA«|  mcntii,  and  year."— 
"  She  gave  me  an  ^>ple  and  [a]  pear,  &r  a  fig  and  [a»]  oranm."— JMidini'*  Gran^  p.  ITO. 

3.  Of  the  Nonx: — "Tbe  common  now]  and  the  stotote  law." — "The  twelve  taporilul"— 
«  The  nme  [mo»]  is  ha"—"  One  [few*]  of  my  hooka."—"  A  dozen  [6otfi«]  of  wfiie."— "  C!on- 
sdenoe^  I  say;  not  thine  own  [aonacieaoi^  but  [Ae  ooMamce\  of  ue  other." — 1  Cor.,  x,  39. 
"  Every  momrat  Bubtracta  from  (our  Ktw]  what  it  adds  to  our  lirea" — jDiOwyn's  Brf.,  p.  S.  "  Bad 
aotiona  mostly  lead  to  worse"  [actions]. — p.  6. 

3.  Of  th6  Adjbotivi: — "  There  are  mibjecte  proper  for  the  ODe,  aad  not  (^miper]  fix- the  other." 
— Kamea.  "A  just  weight  and  [a  just]  balance  are  the  Lnd^"— iVoK,  xri,  11.  True  elHpsea 
of  the  adjective  alone,  are  but  seldom  met  with. 

4.  Of  the  PaoMomr:— "Leave  [Otou]  there  thy  g^ft  hefiwe  the  altar,  and  go  [thou]  thy  way; 
first  be  [Aoul  reocmeiled  to  thy  broths,  and  then  come  [thou]  and  offer  [Owu]  thy  gift" — ifatt.,  v, 
24.  "  Love  [ye]  your  enemies,  bless  \j/e]  them  that  corse  you,  cto  []/«]  good  to  them  that  hate 
you." — lb.,  V,  44.  "  Chastisement  does  not  always  immecUately  follow  error,  but  [it]  acmietimea 
cornea  when  [it  is]  least  expected." — DiUtoytt,  Jtef.,  p.  31.  "  Men  generally  put  a  greirter  value  upon 
the  feTOurs  [wAkA]  ttiey  beatow,  than  upon  those  [wMcK]  they  receive."— .^r*  fhistkmn,  pi  4B. 
"Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  [tJuci]  he  had."— AOm'f  &ram.,  p.  294. 

fi.  Of  the  Verb: — "The  w<md  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  [am  erueifiei]  unto  theworid."— 
Got,  vi,  14.  "  Hearts  should  not  [differ],  thoi^  heads  may,  differ."- i>»Hi^  p.  11.  "  Are  ye 
not  modi bettOT  than  they"  [arv}?—jfii&,vi,  36.  "Tribulation  woriceth  patienoe;  and  patience 
[workeBi]  ezperienoe;  and  exp«ience  [wrAvA]  hope."— Anaan^  v,  4.    ■*'Wn»gsare  eDgrand 

*  Th«  LaUn  term,  {nude  plnrml  to  agrM  with  iMrta,  word*,)  li  mbaudOa,  WMfwhtanl— Um  perfect  puiUple 
of  ntbaadio,  to  underhiar.    Henee  the  nonn,  •uixitkUtfo,  •utaudfNon,  the  reeognltlon  of  eOJpM*. 

t  "Thiie,ln  the  Proverbe  of  Luigua«M,  nwiny  Word*  ar«  uiuaU?  loft  to  be  uppUed  frotD  the  trit«  obrlooa 
Nrtm of vhtt  tlur «ipr«Hi  m, «h(  (/A^  wt  MM;  tks  mart  Ite  Mnftr, IT.  WanPs  Pnut. 
Oram,,  p.  UT. 
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on  mariDle ;  beao&ts  [are  mgrmied]  on  miii."—Art  of  7%iiAinff,  p.  41.  "To  whom  tbos  Eve,  jet 
ualeaa"  {apoke]. — J/tUon. 

6.  Of  the  pA&nciFLS ;— "  That  [Imaql  o'er,  they  part." — "  Animals  of  Ttifanu  natures,  lomB 
adapted  to  the  wood,  and  aome  [adapUa]  to  the  ware." — MehnoOi,  on  Scr^tvre,  p.  13. 

"  His  knowledge  [being]  measured  to  his  atato  and  place, 
Hia  time  [beStg]  a  moment,  and  a  point  [being]  hia  space." — Pope. 

7.  Of  the  Adtkkb: — "  He  caa  do  this  independently  c^sao,  if  not  [ind^endeatily]  (^you." 

"  She  ahowfl  a  body  rather  than  a  HSb  ; 
A  statue,  [raOer]  than  a  breather."— iSTAaib.,  AnL  emd  Cleop^  Ui,  3. 

8.  Of  the  CoifJUifCTios :— "  But  the  fruit  of  the  Si»nt  is  love,  [and]  joy,  [and]  peace,  [and]  \op% 
BUflering,  [and]  gentleness,  [(Mdl  goodneai,  [oad]  &ith,  [and]  meekness  [and]  temp^ance." — 
OoL,  V,  22.  The  nipetition  ot  the  ooi\junctioii  ia  called  Pbl^ftyHdetoR;  and  the  onuBrion  of  it^ 
Atyndetpn. 

9.  Of  the  PBiPOSmoM : — "  It  shall  be  done  [ml  Ibis  very  di^." — "  We  shall  set  <^  [at]  some 
time  [in]  next  month."— "Ho  departed  nVwnJ  this  life."— "He  gave  [to]ma  a  book."— "Wo 
walked  [through]  a  mile."— " He  was  banished  [from]  the  kingdom."— W:  ASm.  "He  lived 
like  [to]  a  prince."— ITeto. 

10.  Of  the  iNTBSjECTios: — "Ohl  a»e  ftailty,  [oft.']  the  widredneas  of  men."— "  Alas  for  Mcs- 
icol  and  [alat]  fbr  many  of  her  invaders  1" 

11.  Of  Pbbasbs  or  CLA.USBS: — "The  active  coinmonlydo  more  than  they  are  bound  to  do;  the 
indolent  [common^  do]  less"  [them  they  are  bound  to  do\. — "  Young  men,  angry,  mean  less  than 
they  say;  old  men,  [angry,  mean]  more"  [puin  they  aay], — "It  is  tt^  dut^  of  justice  not  to  uyara 
men^  [tf  u  Ma  duty]  of  modea^,  not  to  o&iand  them."—  W.  AOen. 

OBSEBVATIONa 

Obs.  1.— OrammariatiB  in  general  treat  of  ellipsis  without  defining  it;  and  exhibit  Bodi  roles 
and  examples  aa  Buppoee  our  language  to  be  a  hundred-fold  more  elliptical  than  it  really  i&* 
This  ia  a  great  eiror,  and  only  paralleled  by  that  of  a  certain  writer  elsewhere  noticed,  who  denies 
the  extstenoe  of  all  ellipsis  whatever,  (See  Syntax,  Obs.  24th  on  Rule  22d.)  Some  have  defined 
this  figure  in  a  viyrthHt  betrays  a  very  inaocuratenotiraK^  what  it  is:  as,  "EuiFBisiawftaaoao 
or  more  words  are  wanting  U>  eompieie  ffu  wnsA" — Adam's  LaL  and  Eng.  Oram.,  p.  235 ;  OvmUts. 
229.  "  Elupsis  is  the  omiasion  of  one  or  more  words  nccessaiy  to  oompJete  Ote  aenie." — BidUoiiM, 
LaL  Gram.,  p.  265.  These  definitioos  are  decidedly  worse  than  none ;  because,  if  they  have  any 
effect,  they  caa  only  mislead.  They  absurdly  suggest  tiiat  every  elliptical  sentence  lacks  a  part  of 
its  own  meaning!  EUipas  is,  in  &ct,  the  mere  omisaioB  or  absence  of  certain  suggeeted  words  ;  or 
of  words  that  may  bo  spared  from  utterance,  wiihout  defect  in  the  sense.  There  never  can  be  an 
ellipsis  of  any  thuig  which  ia  either  unneoeesaiy  to  the  construction  or  necessaiy  to  the  sense :  for 
to  say  what  we  mean  and  nothing  more,  never  can  oonatitate  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  gram- 
matical constnictioa  of  words.  As  a  figam  of  Qrntax,  tharefiv^  the  dtqms  can  onb^  be  of  mdi 
words  as  are  so  evidently  snggested  to  the  reader,  that  the  writer  is  as  iUly  answerat^e  for  them 
as  if  he  had  written  them. 

Oiia  2.— To  suppose  an  ellipsis  where  there  is  none,  or  to  overlook  one  whore  it  really  occara, 
is  to  pervert  or  mutilate  the  text^  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  parser's  or  reader's  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  syntax.  There  never  can  bo  either  a  general  ui^rmity  or  a  self-oonastency 
in  our  methods  of  parsing,  or  in  our  notions  of  grammar,  till  the  true  nature  <^  an  ellipaia  isdesriy 
aaoertained;  bo  tlutt  the  writer  ihall  distinguish  it  from  abbtHdering  omissiott  that  impafav  the 
aenae,  and  the  rmtder  or  parser  be  batted  from  an  orfttfrory  (nMrKon  of  irtutt  would  be  cumbrous 
and  useless.  By  adopting  loose  and  extravagant  Ideas  of  Uie  nature  of  this  figure,  some  pretend- 
ers to  learning  and  {diiloeophy  have  been  led  into  the  most  whimsical  and  t^podte  notions  cod- 
ceming  the  grammatical  construction  language.  Thus,  with  equal  absurdi^,  Cardel  and  Sher- 
man, in  their  PhUosophie  Cframmars,  attempt  to  confnte  the  doctrines  of  their  predecessors,  by 
BuppMBi^  eS^ww  at  [deasore.  And  while  the  former  teaches,  that  prepositions  do  not  govern  the 
olyective  cas^  but  tint  every  verb  is  transitive,  and  governs  at  least  two  objects,  expressed  or 
understood,  its  own  and  tiiU  of  a  prcpoution;  tlio  latter,  with  just  as  good  an  argument,  contends 
that  DO  verb  la  tranritiv^  but  that  every  objective  case  ia  goremed  by  a  prepodtion  extweased  or 
understood.   A  worid  of  nonsense  for  lack  ofa  d^finitiimt 

XL  FuoNASH  is  the  iotroduction  of  mperflaonB  words ;  as,  **  But  of  tbo  tree  of 
ihe  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  oat  of  it." — Oen.y  ii,  17.  This  figure 
is  allowable  only,  when,  in  animated  discourse,  it  abruptly  introduces  an  empbatic 
word,  or  repeats  an  idea  to  impress  it  more  strongly ;  as,  "  .Se  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear." — Bible.  "  All  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  dwellers  on  the  earth," 
— Id.  "  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  anoUier  that  $haU  not  be  thrown 
dovm^—Id.   "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art^-^Id.   A  I^eonasm,  as  perhaps  in  these 

•  Lindley  Mnmy  and  Mme  ettun  mar,  "As  tiu  MpaSs  occvn in atnwtt nay  tmtmet in  tht  JgnMA Urn- 
guase,  numenNU  eiam|ilH  of  It  mldit  be  KtvMi."'-jRimi|^«  Oram.,  p.  £90;  ifSu's,  893 ;  FiOfs,  1«.  Thay 
Godd,  wlthoDt  doubt,  am  nzblUted  muy  trua  ipeetancnia  of  Ell^pBbi  bnt  inost  of  thoM  wUdi  ther  Iiava 
alvMi,  are  uilj  fknoUU  and  fUsa  oims;  and  their  notion  of  tiu  freqnwu^  of  Om  flgore,  !■  mnastrond]' B7p«- 
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instances,  is  sometimes  impressive  and  elegant ;  but  an  tmemphatic  repetition  of  die 
&.'ime  idea,  is  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  bad  writing. 

Obs. — Strong  passuiii  is  not  always  satisfied  with  Baying  a  thing  oqco,  and  in  the  fewest  words 
fossiblfi ;  not  is  it  natural  that  it  Blu>uld  bo.  Kence  repetitions  indicative  of  intense  feeling  may 
constitute  a  beauty  of  the  highest  kind,  wlkcn,  if  the  feeling  were  wanting,  or  euppoaed  to  be  so, 
they  woold  be  ret^oned  intolerable  tautologies.  The  fUlowing  is  aa  uxsniple,  which  the  reader 
may  ai^weciate  tlia  better,  it  he  remembers  the  ctmtext:  "At  her  feet  bo  bowed,  he  1^  be  la^ 
dnm;  atber  feet  he  boired,  befell;  where  be  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead." — Jiidgu,  v,  31. 

IIL  Stllbpbis  is  a^^ment  formed  according  to  the  figurative  sense  of  a  word, 
or  the  mental  conception  of  the  thing  spoken  o^  and  not  according  to  the  literal  or 
coiumoD  use  of  the  term ;  it  is  therefore  in  general  connected  with  some  figure  of 
ilietoric  :  as  "The  Word  was  made  fiesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  we  beheld  hit 
glory." — John,  i,  14.  "Then  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached 
Christ  unto  them." — Acts,  viii,  6.  "  The  city  of  London  have  expressed  their  eenti- 
ments  with  freedom  and  firmness." — Junius,  p.  169.  "And  I  said  [to  backsliding 
Ixr(ul^  after  the  had  done  all  these  things,  Turn  thou  unto  me ;  but  she  retumea 
Riit:  and  her  treacherous  sister  Judak  saw  it." — i/er^  iii,  7.  "And  he  sumamed 
them  JSwrneryUj  v>hieh  m.  The  sons  of  thunder.** — MarJi,  iii,  17. 

"  While  Evening  draws  her  orimson  onrtoins  round.** — Thonwm,  p.  G8. 

**  The  Thunder  raises  his  tramendoua  Toicc.** — Id.^  p.  118. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— To  the  paner,  some  eiplanation  of  tiiat  agreement  which  is  oontroUed  bjr  tropes,  is 

C'lVu  absolutely  neceasaiy;  yet,  of  uur  modem  grammarians,  none  appear  to  have  noticed  it; 
ar,d,  of  the  oldest  writers,  few,  if  any,  have  given  it  the  rank  which  it  deserves  among  the  figures 
(f  syntax.  The  term  SyUvptia  literally  sonifies  anuxptwm,  ampr^iensim,  or  taking-together. 
Under  this  name  have  been  arranged,  by  the  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  many  diCTerent  forms 
(.:  unusual  or  irr^pilar  ^^reemeut ;  some  of  which  are  quite  too  unlike  to  be  embraced  in  the  same 
tjus,  and  not  a  few,  perhaps,  too  animportaot  at  too  ordinary  to  deserve  at^  classiflcation  as 
::^in».  J  therefore  omit  some  forms  caezpresaba  which  othus  have  treated  as  examples  of 
'"'^Uepsis,  and  define  the  term  with  reference  to  sudi  as  seem  more  worthy  to  bo  noticed  as  devi- 
zx'vtia  from  the  Mdinaiy  coostmcUon  of  words.  Dr.  Webster,  allowing  the  word  two  meanings,  ez- 
I'Liios  it  thus:  "Syllepsis,  n.  [Gr.  >.?:/'/'<<■.]  1.  In  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  we  conceive  the 
5  -use  of  words  otherwise  than  tbo  won!.4  import,  and  construe  ttiem  according  to  the  intention 
'  i  tbo  author;  otherwise  called  stUn'itution*  2.  The  agreement  of  a  verb  or  adjective,  not  with 
til  wonl  next  to  it,  bat  with  tho  most  v/orthy  in  the  sentence." — AmericaR  Did. 

Oils.  2. — la  short,  Syllepsis  is  a  aiutxjition  of  wtuch  giBmioarians  have  conedved  so  variously, 
tliat  it  lias  become  dioubtfi^  what  dcQnitkm  or  what  ai^>licati(Hi  of  tho  term  is  now  the  most  ap- 
propriate  Dr.  ^tat,  in  dc&iing  it,  dtea  one  noUon  from  Soncdu^  and  adds  an  otbw  of  bis  own, 

u :  •■  SyLIjEPSIS^  id  est,  Conarjyfio,  est  quoties  Gencribuji,  nut  Numerls  videntur  voces  dlscrepare. 
Sjiict.  I.  4.  c.  10.  Vel  sit  Comprehensio  indigniori;;  sub  digniorc." — PraCa  LaL  Gram.,  Part  ii,  p. 
104.  John  Grant  ranks  it  as  a  mere  form  or  species  of  EUipsia,  and  expounds  it  thus:  "  SySep- 
ii  when  the  adjective  or  verb,  joined  to  diObrent  substamivcs,  agrees  with  tho  moro  ^-ortby." — 
hitituleaof  Lai.  Gram.,  p.  321.  Dr.  littletoo  dcwribes  it  tlms:  "Sylllepbis, — A  Grammatical 
li^ire  vAare  two  Nomin^ve  Cases  singular  of  different  persons  are  joined  to  a  Verb  plural." — 
Littia  l)utf  4to.  By  Dr.  Ifwell  it  is  explained  as  fUlows :  "  Syllepsis, — A  grammati^  figure, 
K'lm  one  Is  put  lor  ttmny,  and  maay  fer  one,  Lat  OmospfKb" — MorMs  AisaworUCs  Diet,  Ato, 
Index  Vitaod. 

IV.  EaAllage  is  tho  upo  of  one  part  of  speech,  or  of  one  modification,  for  an  other. 
Tliis  figure  bonlen  closely  upon  solecism ;  and,  for  the  stability  of  the  language,  it 
fhould  be  sparingly  iudulged.  There  are,  however,  several  forms  of  it  which  can 
appeal  to  good  authority  :  as, 

1.  "  You  know  that  you  are  Brutus,  that  say  this." — Shah, 

2.  "  They  fall  ««ce»»i(^c[lyj,  and  successive\\y\  rise." — Pope. 

3.  "  Than  whom  j^who]  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found."— ^T^mflon. 

4.  "  Sure  some  disaster  has  befell "  [befallen]. —  Gay. 

5.  "  So  furious  was  that  onset's  shock, 

Destruction's  gates  at  odco  vnlock^^  [unlocked]. — Hogg. 

'  win  beddM  WetMtcr  hu  nlM  lyUepdt  "auMOvMofi,"  I  do  not  know.  SubatitutiiM  mA  cofMmMonare 
Unas  of  qalt«  different  import,  knd  nuiny  antbon  havo  oxpUlned  ivllepriH  bj' tlie  Uttor  word.  Dr.  wabrter 
irtTF-s  to  " BuBnTnTnOff**  two  niMnlngl,  thus:'  "1.  Tb«  act  of  patfltiK  one  perwn  or  thing  In  tbo  plact  of 
another  to  mtpply  Wa  or]  •(■  jrfaee.— 8.  Id  grmmar,  tjHt^tlt,  or  the  um  of  odb  word  for  nootber."— AtMrfflon 
Diit.,  Stxk  This  ezphMtfaa  noma  to  ma  Inaoenrate  i  bewaw  it  eoofbnndi  both  mbnUaHoii  and  qilepsla  vltti 
It  Tiiiliiin  iif  iiirilnmm  OuwiKbotit;  tho  former  Bentaaoa  btfng  boOi  taitolo^cal  and  DDgram- 
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OBSEEVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — EadUage  is  a  Grreek  word,  signifTU^  commutcUiim,  chaagt,  or  escAan^  "  EnaBagt,  in 
a  general  sense,  ia  the  change  of  words,  or  of  tbeir  ooddenta,  one  for  another/' — GranCs  LatiM 
Qram^  p.  322.  The  word  Antimeria,  which  litwally  expreeaes  change  of  parts,  wm  often  used 
by  tbo  old  grammariana  as  ^nooTmoua  with  EnaSage;  though,  Bometimea,  the  former  was  taken 
onty  Sx  the  suhatitution  of  oae  part  of  speech  for  an  otbw,  and  the  latter,  only,  or  man  paitica- 
larly,  for  a  change  of  mod^eaiion — as  of  mood  for  mood,  tenso  for  tense,  or  number  for  number. 
The  putting  of  one  case  for  an  other,  has  also  been  thougbt  worthy  of  a  particular  name,  end  been 
called  Ardiptosis.  But  Enaiiage,  the  most  OHnprehcnBivo  of  these  tertns^  having  been  often  of  old 
applied  to  all  saoh  changes,  reducing  them  to  one  bead,  may  well  be  now  defined  as  abore,  and 
applied,  in  this  way,  to  all  tiiat  wo  need  moopasa  as  figures.  The  word  EinaBaxia,  (vefered 
by  snne,  is  of  the  same  import  "Enaixaxu,  so  called  byZ^nj^mtu^  or  Evauaq^  uan  fisdk^ 
W  Cbcec,  TSmm,  Persona,  Numiers,  or  aender».^—a)lme^t  MeL,  Book  i,  p.  6T. 

"  An  EvALLAXis  changes,  when  it  pleases, 
Tmsee^  at  FaaooB,  Genders,  Numbers,  Cases."— J&.,  B.  ii,  p.  50. 

Obs.  2.->-0ar  most  ccanmcm  form  of  BaaSage  la  that  by  which  a  an^e  person  is  addressed  ia 
the  plural  number.  This  is  so  &shionable  in  our  dvil  intercourse,  that  some  very  polite  gramma- 
riaos  improperly  dispute  its  daims  to  be  called  a  figwe ;  and  represent  it  as  being  mcvo  ordinan*, 
and  even  more  literal  than  the  regular  [diraseology ;  which  a  few  of  Uicm,  as  wo  have  seen,  would 
place  among  the  archaisma.  The  next  in  frequency,  (\I  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  different  form.) 
is  the  practice  of  putting  we  for  /,  or  the  plural  for  the  singular  in  tlio  ^rst  person.  This  has  never 
yet  been  clumod  as  literal  and  regular  syntax,  though  the  usages  diQbr  in  nothing  but  common- 
ness ;  both  being  honourably  autiiorized,  both  still  improper  on  some  occaaions,  and,  in  both,  the 
£^uiUage  being  ^ike  obvious.  Other  varieties  of  this  %ure,  not  uncommon  in  English,  are  the 
patting  of  adjectives  for  adverbs,  of  adverbs  for  nouns,  of  the  presmt  tense  for  the  preterit,  and  of 
the  preterit  for  the  perfect  participla  Bat.  in  tlie  use  of  suclt  Kberttes,  elegance  and  error  some- 
times approximate  so  nearly,  there  is  scarcely  an  obvious  line  between  them,  and  grammarians 
consequently  disagree  in  making  the  distinction. 

0ns.  3. — Deviations  of  this  kind  are,  in  general,  to  bo  considered  solecisms ;  otherwise,  the  rules 
of  grammar  would  bo  of  no  use  or  authority.  Detpaater,  an  ancient  Latin  grammarian,  gave  an 
improper  latitude  to  this  figure,  or  to  a  species  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Aatiptosii;  and  Behimri 
and  others  extended  it  still  further.  But  Sanctins  eaya,  "AnCyrfosi  grammaXicorwn  nihil  imperi- 
tiua,  quod  flgmenlam  ti  end  vtrum,  fnutra  qaarerelMr,  qaem  autm  verba  regeraOJ"  And  (be 
Jfesrifiur*  2)6  Port  Royal  reject  the  figure  aht^ther.  There  are,  howercr,  some  oliangea  of  ibis 
kind,  which  the  graram«rian  is  not  competent  to  condemn,  Uiongh  they  do  not  acoord  with  the 
ordinaiy  prindples  of  construction. 

V.  SyperbaUm  is  the  transpodtion  <rf  words ;  as,  **  He  wanders  earth  around" — 
Cotoper.  lUnga  the  world  with  the  vain  edr." — Id,  "  Whom  tlierefore  je  igao- 
nntly  worabip,  him  declare  I  unto  you.** — Acts,  zvii,  23.  **  *  Happy\  aays  .fibn- 
tetguieUj  'is  Mat  nation  wboae  annals  are  ticesome.*"— Cbrtmh,u»  Cbn/reM;,  1847. 
This  figure  is  much  employed  in  poetry.  A  jadicious  use  of  it  confers  harmony, 
variety,  strength,  and  vivacity  upon  composition.  But  care  should  be  taken  lest  it 
produce  ambiguity  or  obscurity,  absurdity  or  solecism. 

Obs. — A  confused  and  intricate  arrangement  of  words,  received  fi^m  some  of  the  ancients  the 
name  of  Syn'chyaia,  and  was  reckoned  by  tliem  tunong  the  figures  of  grammar.  By  some  authors, 
this  bai  been  improperly  identified  with  Hyper' baUm,  or  elegHnt  inversioo ;  as  may  be  seen  under 
the  word  Synehyaia  ia  Littleton's  Dictionary,  or  In  Holmes's  Rhetoric,  at  page  68th.  SfftuJiysu 
literally  means  ca^usitm,  or  eommixtion;  and,  in  grammar,  is  agniflcant  <mly  of  some  poetical 
jumble  of  words,  some  verbal  kmk  or  tnarl,  which  cannot  be  gmmmaticalfy  rceolvcd  or  doeo- 
tangled:  as, 

"JspidV  thus  (wuf  pure  dnwfim  paid  f'*—Jfiai^  P.  ZL,BLxi,  L  452. 
"An  ass  will  with  his  ]oDg  ears  fray 

The  flies  that  tickle  him,  away; 

But  man  delights  to  have  Au  ear$ 

Mnm  maggots  in  by  flatterers." — Stater's  iVrru,  p.  161. 

SECTION  IV.— FIGURES  OF  RHETORIC. 
A  Figfure  of  Rhetoric  is  an  intentional  deviation  fi«m  the  ordinary 
application  of  worda.    Several  of  this  kind  of  figures  are  commonly  called 
Tropes  J I  e.,  turns  ;  because  certain  words  are  turned  from  their  original 
signification  to  an  other.'^ 

*  Betveen  Tropes  and  Figures,  some  wrlten  attoinpt «  (nil  dlstinotioii ;  bat  Qdm,  If  pncttesbla,  to  of  Utile  lua. 
Aooordlng  to  Holmes,  "  Tsopm  sSeet  only  diuia  fPordc;  bat  FieoxM,  whole  8mUneM."—Ii/utorU!,  a  i.  p. 
88.  "TbeCmir  Txopib  In  Lsagoage,"  Bayi  iUt  author,  "sre  Bersoj  ft  JfMq>Aor,  m  ^IUmotw,  a iMmflM^ 
a  ^naedoelie,  sn  Irom,  sn  HuaerbeU,  and  a  flWatoufs."— Ifc.  p.  8ft  The  term  Fbw  or  Agmt»  la  man 
omnpretaeailTettaaDntppf  wzVivm;  I  haveOsnlbreDOt  tboogntUeafedkattoBuke  uoehw  thektter, 
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Numerous  departures  froinperfect  simplicity  of  diction,  occur  in  almost 
every  kind  of  composition.  They  are  mostly  founded  on  some  Bunilitude 
or  relation  of  things,  which,  hy  the  power  of  imagination,  ia  rendered  con- 
ducive to  ornament  or  iUustratton. 

The  principal  figures  of  Bhetoric  are  sixteen ;  nameW,  Sim'-i^le,  Met'- 
a-phoTj  AV-le-gor-y,  Me-ton'~y-my,  Syn~ec'~do-che,  Hy-per'-ho-U,  Vis'- 
iorij  A-poa'-tro-phej  F^-8<m'~i-fi~ca'-tiony  Er-o-te'sis,  Ec-pho-ne'-siSy 
An-tUh'-er^,  (fli'-maXj  I'-ro-ny,  A-pt^k'-ct-giSf  and  On-o-ma-to-jMs'-ta. 

EXPLANATIONS, 

1.  A  Simile  is  a  simple  and  express  comparison ;  and  is  generally  introduced  by 
likey  at^m  so:  aa,  **  Such  a  passion  is  like  jailing  in  love  with  a  sparrow  fiyitt^  over 
your  head;  you  have  but  one  glimpse  of  her,  and  she  is  out  of  sight." — Collier'a 
AnUminui,  p.  89.  "  Therefore  they  shall  be  aa  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 
dew  that  passeth  away ;  as  the  chaff  that  Is  driven  with  the  whirlwind  out  of  the 
floor,  and  as  the  smoke  out  of  the  chimney."— j7o«ea,  xiii,  8. 
"  At  first,  like  tkunder'a  distant  tone, 

The  rattling  din  came  rolling  on." — Hogg. 
"  Man,  like  the  generous  vine^  supported  lives ; 
The  strength  he  gains,  is  from  th'  embrace  he  gives." — Pope. 

Obs. — Comparisons  are  sometiines  made  in  a  manner  sufficiently  intelligible,  without  any  ex- 
press term  to  point  them  out.  In  the  following  passage^  we  bare  a  ttiple  example  of  what  seems 
the  Simik,  without  tiie  usual  s^n — without  Kte,  <u,  or  «o .-  "Away  with  all  tamperii^  with  such 
a  question  I  Away  wtUi  all  trifikg  with  the  man  in  fetters!  Cfwe  a  hungry  man  a  stone,  and  UU 
vinat  ietttU^  houses  are  made  ofii ; — yixe  ice  to  a  frt^ing  num,  cmd  tefi  Aim  of  its  good  properties 
in  hot  weather; — throw  a  drowning  man  a  do&ar,  as  a  mark  of  your  good  wiU ; — but  do  not  mock 
the  bondman  in  his  misGiy,  by  giving  him  a  Bible  when  he  cannot  read  it" — Fbbdebick  Doug- 
labs:  Liberty  Sdi,  1848. 

IL  A  Metaphor  is  a  %uie  that  expresses  or  soj^esfs  the  resemblance  of  two 
objects  by  applying  either  the  name,  or  some  attribute,  adjunct,  or  action,  of  the  one, 

directly  to  the  other ;  as, 

1.  "The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  ray  fortress^' — Psal.,  xviii,  1. 

2.  "  His  eye  was  morning's  brightest  ray" — Hogg. 

8.    "  An  angler  in  the  Mts  of  fame."—/*/.,       IT.,  p.  SO. 

4.  "  Beside  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow." — Jjanghorne. 

5.  "  Wild  fancies  in  his  moody  brain 

OamboPd  unbridled  and  unbound." — Hogg,  Q,  W.,  p.  90. 

6.  "  Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  wo." — Thomson. 

Obs. — A  Metaphor  is  commonly  understoood  to  be  only  tho  tropical  use  of  some  single  word,  or 
short  phrase ;  but  there  seem  to  be  occasional  instances  of  one  sentence,  or  action,  being  used 
metaphorically  to  represent  an  other.  The  following  extract  from  the  London  Examiner  lias 
several  figurative  ozprcs^ons,  which  perhaps  belong  to  this  bead :  "  In  tho  present  ugc,  nearly 
all  people  are  critics,  even  to  the  pen,  and  treat  the  gravest  writers  with  a  eort  of  taproom 
bmiliari^.  If  they  are  dissatisfied,  ^uty  throw  a  short  and  spen<  cigar  in  the  face  of  the  qfender; 
if  they  are  pleased,  they  iift  the  eandidaU  off  his  legs,  and  send  him  away  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
ihoimer.  Some  of  tlie  shorter,  when  they  are  bent  to  mischief,  dip  a  twig  in  Qie  gutter,  and  drag 
it  across  our  polished  boots :  oa  the  contrary,  when  they  are  inclined  to  be  gentle  and  generous, 
they  leap  boisteroady  vpon  our  kneea,  and  kiss  us  with  bread-and-butter  in  their  moutlis." — Walter 
Savaoe  Landor. 

HI.  An  Allegory  is  a  continued  narration  of  fi(-titiou3  events,  desired  to  repro 
sect  and  illustrate  important  realitaee.  Thus  the  Psalmist  represents  the  Jewish  na- 
tion under  tho  symbol  of  a  vim  :  "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou 

In  either  tfa«  ilnKntu  or  the  plnral  form.  Holmei'i  Mrrgn  ^xtme^  us  aU  eS  them  defined  in  tto  main  text  of  this 
nctkni.  except  OT(a«Ape««^  which  U  oommonljr  explained  to  be  **uiabtH(  of  &  trope."  Aoeording  to  this  aenae, 
It  aeema  in  (fcDenil  to  dlfler  bat  Uttlfl  ftmn  Improprtety.  At  beat,  a  OatKChreais  u  n  fbrced  ezpreaaioD,  thonril 
■ometlmea,  periiapa,  to  be  indulged  when  there  la  Rreat  exdt«ment  It  la  n  sort  of  flgun  which  a  word  H 
and  In  a  aenae  dlSbimt  from,  yvt  connected  with,  or  analogooa  to,  lU  own ;  aa, 

'*  And  idtr.  Uke  %  luked  new-boni  babe. 
Striding  the  bUat,  na  hciiren*a  chemblm 
Harifd  upon  the  alghtteoa  courien  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  homd  deed  In  everv  eve, 
That  twra  ihaU  drawn  Oie  wbiA:<-Shat.,  JChMA,  Aet  1,  Bb  T. 
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bast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it  Thou  prepnredst  room  before  it,  and  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root ;  and  it  filled  tlio  land.  The  hitls  were  covered  wiUi  the 
shadow  of  it,  and  tne  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedara.** — Ptalnu,  hsx, 
8—10, 

Obs. — Tho  AQegory,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  definition  of  it,  indudes  most  <£  those  simil- 
itiides  which  in  the  Sciipturea  are  called  parable ;  it  includes  alao  tbe  better  sort  of  fables.  Tho 
term  aHegory  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  IttU  history  in  which  something  else  is  intended,  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  literallj  t^kcn.  Soo  nn  ioataDoe  to  Oatatiama,  ir,  24.  Id  Uie  Seripturet,  the 
term  /a&fa  daiotes  an  idle  and  groundluds  story :  aa,  in  I  Timoihy,  iv,  1 ;  and  1  Ptixr,  i,  16.  It 
is  now  commonly  used  in  a  better  sense.  "  A/a&Io  nuy  bo  defloed  to  be  an  analogical  nanatiTe, 
iuteadod  to  convey  some  moral  toSBcm,  in  whidi  inatfonal  animala  or  ot^ects  are  intiodnced  as 
i^ealung."— PhOpItvjeaJ  Mvaearx,  Vol.  i,  p.  280. 

IV.  A  Metonymy  is  a  change  of  names  between  things  related.  It  is  foanded, 
not  on  resemblance,  but  on  some  such  relation  aa  that  of  cause  and  ofeei,  of  progeni- 
tor and  posterity,  of  subject  and  adjunct,  of  place  and  inhabitant,  ^  container  and 
tkinff  contained^  or  of  siffn  and  thinff  signified :  as,  (I.)  God  is  our  salvation;^ 
i.  e.,  Saviour.  (2.)  "Hear,  O  Israel;^  i.  O  ye  descendants  Israel.  (3.) 
"  lie  was  the  sigh  of  her  secret  soul i.  tbe  youth  she  loved.  (4.)  "  They  sraotc 
tho  city;"  i.  e.,  the  citizens.  (6.)  "My  son,  give  me  thy  heart;''*  i.  e.,  affection. 
(6.)  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  \.  e.,  kingly  power,  (7.)  "They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophet*;"  i.  e.»  their  wriiings.    See  JjuI^,  xvi,  29. 

Y.  Synecdoche,  {that  is,  Qmprehension,)  is  the  naming  of  a  part  for  the  whole, 
or  of  the  whole  for  a  part;  as,  (1,)  "Thie  roo/'  fi.  e.,  house]  protects  you."  (2. 
"  Now  the  year  [i.  e.,  summer]  is  beautiful."   (3.)  **  A  tail  [i.  e.,  a  ship  or  vessel 
passed  at  a  distance."    (4.)    Give  us  this  day  oar  daily  bread  ;"  i.  e.,  food.  (5. 
"  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  [i.  e.,  the  body  oif  Jesoa,^  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."— /oftn.   (6.)  "  Hie  same  day  there  were  added  nuto 
them  about  three  thousand  souls  ;"  i.  c,  persons. — Acts,    (7.)  **  There  went  out  a 
decree  from  Cesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  toorld  [i.  c.,  the  Boman  empire]  should  be 
taxed." — Luke,  ii,  1. 

VL  Hyperbole  is  extravagant  elaboration,  in  which  the  imas^natiou  is  indulged 
beyond  the  sobriety  of  truth  ;  as,  "  My  little. finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's 
loins." — 2  CAron.,  x,  10.  "When  I  washed  my  steps  toiih  6«/(er,  and  the  rock 
poured  mo  out  rivers  of  oiiy — Job,  ixix,  6. 

"The  s^  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread. 
And  trombling  Tiber  div'd  beneath  his  bed." — Ihjden. 
VIL  yision,  or  Imagery,  is  a  figure  by  which  the  speaker  represents  the  ob|ects 
of  his  imagination,  as  actually  before  his  eyes,  and  present  to  Lis  senses ;  as, 
"  I  see  the  daj^r-crest  of  Mar  I 
I  see  tbe  Moray's  silver  star 
"Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 

That  up  tho  lake  comes  winding  &r  I" — Scott,  L.      vi,  15. 
yiU.  Apostrophe  is  a  turning  from  tlie  re^lar  course  of  tbe  subject,  into  an 
animated  address ;  as,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  m  victory.    O  Death  1  where  is  thy 
sting  ?   O  Grave  I  where  is  thy  victory !" — 1  Cor.,  xv,  65. 

IX.  Personification  is  a  figiire  by  which,  in  imagination,  we  ascribe  intelligence 
and  personality  to  unintelligent  beings  or  abstract  qualities ;  as, 

1.  "  The  Worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 

Harangued  him  thus,  riglit  eloquent," — Cowper. 

2.  "Lo,  8teel-(.-lad  TFetr  his  gorgeous  standard  rears!" — Rogers. 

3.  "Hai-k!  Truth  prfKilaims,  tliy  triumphs  cease  I" — Idem, 

X.  Erotesis  is  a  figure  in  which  tlie  speaker  adopts  the  form  of  intem^adon,  not 
to  express  a  doubt,  but,  in  general,  confidently  to  assert  tbe  rererse  of  what  is  asked ; 
as,  "  Hast  thou  nn  arm  like  Grod  ?  or  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  T — 
t/o&,  xl,  9.  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see  f" — Pmms,  xdv,  9. 

XI.  Eqihonesis  is  a  pathetic  exclamation,  denoting  some  videut  emotion  of  the 
mind ;  as,  "  O  liberty  1—0  BOtmd  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear  1—0  sacred 
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pririleflB  of  ^tonan  citizenship  I — once  sacred — now  trampled  upon.'* — Oieero. 

And  I  said,  0  tliat  I  had  win^  like  a  dove  I  ibr  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at 
TesC— Psalms,  Iv,  6. 

Xir.  Antithesw  is  a  pladn^  of  things  in  opposition,  to  heighten  their  effect  by 
contrast ;  as,  "I  will  talk  of  uiiugs  heavenly^  or  things  earthly ;  things  moral,  or 
things  evangeliedl ;  things  aaered,  or  things  ^n-^aTte;  things  past,  or  things  toconu; 
thin^  /oreiffUf  or  things  at  home  ;  things  more  essential,  or  things  dreumttantUU  j 
provided  that  all  be  done  to  our  profit." — Bunyan,  P.  P^  p.  90. 
"  CJontraated  foults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
llioqgh  poor,  luxurioiu  ;  though  submusivef  vaia ; 
Tbon^  grave,  yet  trifling  ;  ze^oiu,  yet  tintrta  ; 
And  e*ett  in  penance,  planning  sins  anew." — Gotdsmith, 
WW.  Climax  is  a  figure  in  which  the  sense  is  made  to  advance  by  successive 
stepSf  to  nae  gradually  to  what  is  more  and  more  important  and  interesting,  or  to 
descend  to  what  is  more  and  more  minute  and  particular  ;  as,   And  besides  this, 
^ving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  fiuth,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge ;  and  to 
knowledge,  temperance ;  and  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience,  godliness ; 
and  to  go<Uiiiess,  brotherly  kindneai;  and  to  brotherfy  kindness,  (^aiity.** — 2 
PeUr,  i,  5. 

XIV.  Irony  is  a  figure  in  which  the  speaker  sneeiingly  utters  the  direct  reverse 
of  what  he  intends  shall  be  understood  ;  as,  "  We  have,  to  be  sure,  grctt  rcnson  to 
believe  tbo  modest  man  would  not  ask  him  for  a  debt,  when  he  pursues  his  life." — 
Geero.  No  douU  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you." — Job,  xii, 
2.  **lliey  must  esteem  learning  wtry  mwh,  when  they  see  its  promsors  used  with 
fioch  little  ceremony  P — QoldsmitKa  Essays,  p.  160. 

XV.  Apophaais,  or  Paralipsis*  is  a  figure  in  which  the  speaker  or  writer  pretends 
to  omit  wliat  at  the  same  time  ho  really  mentions ;  as,  "I  Paul  have  written  it  with 
mine  own  hand,  I  will  repay  it ;  Albeit  /  do  not  say  to  thee,  how  thou  owest  unto 
me  even  thino  own  self  bosidea." — Philemon,  19. 

XVL  Onwnatopceia  is  the  use  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  the  sound  of  wliicU 
resembles,  or  intentionally  imitates,  th^sound  of  the  thing  agnified  or  spo^n  of:  ns, 
"  Of  a  knocking  at  the  door,  liat  a  tat  tatJ* — J.  W.  Gibbs  :  in  Fowler's  Gram^  p. 
334.  ^Ding-dpng !  ding-dong  I  Merry,  merry,  go  the  bells,  Ding-dong !  ding- 
dongP'—M.  K.  White.  "Kow'wow  n.  The  loud  bark  of  a  dog.  BootV — Wor- 
mtefs  Diet.  This  is  often  writton  separately ;  as,  "JJow  wow." — Fowler's  Oram., 
]k  3S4.  The  imitation  is  better  with  three  sounds :  **Bow  vow  teow.^^  The  follow- 
ing vraaes  have  been  said  to  odiibit  this  figure : 

"But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  sIuh«, 
Hie  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar." — Pojx,  on  Crit.,  1.  360. 

OsSL— The  whole  oumber  of  ^pne^  which  I  have  thooght  tt  needflil  to  define  and  flhistiate  in 
this  wodc,  is  aaij  about  thirty.  Tlieee  are  tho  cAfe^  of  what  have  sometimes  hoen  made  a  veiy 
ktiig  and  minote  catalogue.  In  tho  hands  of  somo  Author?,  Rhetoric  is  BCarcely  anything  else  than 
a  detut  of  figures;  th^  number  of  which,  being  made  to  include  almost  every  possible  form  of  ox- 
pressioD,  ta  according  to  these  authors,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty.  Of  their  namea, 
John  Holmes  gives,  io  hia  index,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three ;  and  he  has  not  nil  tliat,  miKiit  bo 
quoted,  though  he  has  more  tJion  tiiere  are  of  tho  forms  named,  or  the  figures  tliomsc-lvce.  To  find 
a  loamed  name  tar  every  partacular  mode  expreeston,  is  not  neccsBarily  conducive  tu  tlio  right 
use  of  language.  It  is  easy  to  see  tho  inutility  of  such  pedantry;  and  Butler  has  made  it  Euffi- 
WdSlj  lidiculoos  bj  this  caricature: 

"  For  all  a  itutoridan's  rules 
TeMh  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools."— £bdi»ni^  P.  1,  C.  i,  L  90. 

SECTION  y.— EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 
PRAXIS  Xrv.— PROSODICAL. 
In  the  Fourteenth  Praxis,  are  eiumplified  the  several  Figures  of  Orthography,  of 
Etymology,  of  Syntax,  and  of  J^toric,  which  the  parser  may  name  and  define  ; 

•  Bolnuo,  In  hli  Art  of  Shetorle,  wrllM  ibli  word  "  Fardlelpt(a,"  retaining  the  Greek  orthoKTaphjr.  So  doea 
rnrler  In  hIa  recent  "Kn^lah  Qramiur,"  {  ML  Webeter,  Adam,  and  Mme  otbera,  wrtto  it  " Paraltpnit."  I 
vrttB  it  aa  above  ra  tba  anthorl^ef  UtaaUm,  Alnaworth,  and  aoaie  othon;  and  thla  ia  according  to  Uieanal- 
(«r  <tf  the  Undred  vera  lUifebi,  vhltrib  wa  nmr  wiita  etther  «ll«pt<t,  or,  u  the  Greek,  aie^ttt. 
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and  by  it  the  pupil  may  also  be  exerdted  in  relation  to  the  prineipUs  of  P»nd»- 
atim^  Utterancef  JsMlytit^  or  whatever  else  of  Grammar^  the  exampUa  eotUBun. 

Lesson  I. — Fiotriucs  of  Orthoorapht. 

imiESIS  AXD  ABCEUISIC. 

"I  a^d  Tou  what  you  had  to  sell.  I  um  fitting  out  a  toeteel  for  Wemee,  loading 
her  with  vtarioua  keinda  of  prowisions,  and  vnttualling  her  for  a  long  woyage  ;  amd 
I  want  several  undred  weight  of  veal,  venison,  with  plenty  of  inyojts  and  wm- 
^fOTj  for  the  preterwation  of  ealth^ — Columbian  Orator^  p.  292. 

"  God  bless  you,  and  lie  still  qui^  {says  I)  a  bit  longer,  for  my  Mitel's  a&aid  of 
ghosts,  and  would  die  on  the  spot  wiuk  ihe  fnght,  tnu  she  to  see  yon  come  to  life  aS 
on  a  sudden  this  w^  without  the  least  preparati<m.*' — Bdgevmrws  Castle  Baekrentj 
p.  148. 

**  None  [else  are]  so  desperately  evill,  as  they  that  may  bee  good  and  will  not :  or 
have  beene  good  and  are  not'' — Bev.  John  BogerSy  1620.  "A  Carpenter  finds  his 
work  as  hee  left  it^  hoi  a  Minister  shall  find  his  sett  back.  Ton  need  preach  con- 
tinually."—/c?. 

"  Here  whilom  ligg'd  tli'  Esopus  of  his  age, 
But  call'd  by  Fame,  in  soul  ypricjced  deep."— ?%om«m. 

"  It  was  a  fountain  of  Nepenthe  rai'e, 
Wheoce,  as  Dan  Uomer  sings,  huge)  pleasaunce  grew." — Id, 

Lesson  11. — Fiovreb  of  Eitiioloot. 
afhacbisls,  prostebbis,  stkoofe,  xfocope,  paraooqb,  vusbeso,  btirjbbbb^  akd  txbbis. 
Bend  ^geanst  the  eteepy  hill  thy  breast, 
Burst  down  like  tcxront  from  its  crest." — Scott, 
**'7V«  mine  to  teach  fA'  inactive  hand  to  reap 

Kind  natore's  bounties,  o'er  the  globe  tft^WW." — Dyer. 
**  Alas !  alas  I  how  impotently  true 

7%'  aerial  pencil  forms  the  scene  anew." — Cawtkome. 
"Here  a  deformed  monster ^'oy'ti  to  won, 

Which  on  fell  rancour  ever  vi»b  ybent^ — Lloyd. 
**  Withouten  trump  was  proclamation  made." — Thomson. 
"The  gentle  knight,  who  saw  their  rueful  cas^ 
Let  fall  adownnis  wlver  beard  some  tears. 
'  Certes,'  quoth  he,  *  it  is  not  e'en  in  grace, 

undo  the  past  and  eke  your  broken  years." — Id. 
"  Vain  tampering  has  but  fostered  his  disease ; 

'?¥«  desp^ratSf  and  he  sleeps  tiie  sleep  of  death." — Oouper. 
" '  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  Ibrehead  here' — 

'  Why  thafs  with  watching ;  Uwill  away  again.' " — Shakspeare, 
"  ril  to  the  woods,  among  tlie  hnppier  brutes ; 
Oome,  lefa  away ;  hark  !  the  sliiiU  horn  resoands.** — Smith. 
"  What  prayer  and  supplication  soever  be  made." — Bible.   "  By  the  grace  of  God, 
we  have  had  oar  conversation  in  tho  worM,  nnd  more  abundantly  to  yon  toord."— 

LeSSOIT  in. — FlOL'RES  OF  StNTAZ. 
FIOUEB  I.— EUJPetBL 

"And  now  be  faintly  kens  the  bounding  &wn, 

And  [— ]  villager  [— ]  abroad  at  early  tal."— 
**  Hie  cottage  curs  at  [ — ]  early  pilgrim  bark." — Id. 
"  Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears. 

Our  most  important  [ — '\  are  our  earliest  years." — Oowper. 
"  To  earn  her  aid,  with  fix  d  and  anxious  eye, 

He  looks  on  nature's  [ — ^  and  on  fortune's  course." — Aiauidt, 
"For  longer  in  that  paradise  to  dwell, 

Hie  law  [— ]  I  gave  to  nature  him  fintdds."— Jfi/ftni. 
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"So  little  mercy  allows  [ — ]  who  needs  so  much." — Couper. 
"Bliss  is  the  same  ^ — 1  m  subjeut,  as  f — "j  m  lung ; 

In  [ — ]  who  obtam  defence,  and  [ — J  who  defend." — Pope. 
"  Man  made  for  kings !  those  optics  are  but  dim 

That  tell  yon  so — say  rather,  they  [ — ]  for  him." — Oowper. 
"Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  nia  heart, 

But  God  will  never  P  — Id, 

"Vigour  [ — 1  from  ton,  from  trouble  patience  gtows." — Beattie. 
•*  "Wnere  now  the  rill  melodious,  [ — ]  pure,  and  cool, 

And  meads,  with  life,  imd  mirth,  and  bean^  crown*d  V — Id, 
**How  dead  iha  v^table  kingdom  lies  I 

How  damb  the  tonefril  [  ]  T — Thmnton, 

Self-love  and  Reason  to  one  end  aspire, 

Pain  [— ]  their  aversion,  pleasure  f — ]  their  deure ; 

But  greedy  that  its  object  would  devour, 

This  [ — 1  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wonnd  the  flower." — Pope. 

LiBSOK  rv. — FiouBKs  or  SmAx. 
irauRB  n, — ^pLBOSAsic 

*\Aaording  to  their  deeds,  accordingly  he  will  repay,  fury  to  nis  adversaries,  reo 
ompetm  to  his  enemies ;  to  the  islands  he  will  repay  recompense." — Imiah,  lis,  18. 
"(^n  to  me,  my  nster,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  undefiled :  for  my  head  is  filled  with 
dew,  and  my  locks  vnth  the  dropt  of  the  rtigkt.^ — Song  of  Sol.,  v,  2.  "  Tliou  hast 
chastised  me,  and  Ivnu  chaatited,  as  a  bnllock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke :  turn  thou 
me,  aTid  I  ahall  be  turned  ;  for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  Ood."—- i/«r.,  zkz,  18.  "  Con- 
ader  the  lUieM  of  the  field  how  (hey  ^row." — MatU,  yi,  28.  **Se  that  ^orieth,  let 
Hm  ^ory  in  the  Lord." — 2  Cor^  z,  17. 

too  is  witoees,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man,  the  fiight-performing  borse." — Coioper. 

FtOUBE  m.— STLUPSIS. 

"'Hiou  art  iKmon  the  son  of  Jona:  thou  shalt  be  called  C^ahae  :*  wAicA  is,  by 
intenffetation  a  stone." — John^  i,  42.  **Thu8  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  *  Behold,  I 
will  break  the  bow  of  .fiZam,  the  chief  of  A«tr  mig^t'  zlix,  86.  Behold, 

I  lay  in  Si(m  a  etwmblvng^toM  and  rock  ct  (^nce :  and  whosoever  believellt  on 
Jam  shall  not  be  ashamed." — Mom.y  ix,  38. 

"  Thus  Conscimee  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast, 

Though  long  rebell'd  against,  not  yet  suppress'd." — (hwper. 
"  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leam'd  so  much  ; 

Wiedom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." — Id, 
"  For  those  the  race  of  I«-ael  oft  forsook 
Their  living  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
Sis  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods."— i^/toTt,  Paradise  Lost,  B.  i,  I  432. 

Lbssos  v. — FiouEBS  OF  Stktaz. 

FIQCBX  IT. — KHALLAGB. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Caseins,  you  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm. 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold." — Shakapeart, 
"Come,  Philomelus;  let  us  instant  go, 

Certum  his  bow'ra,  and  lay  his  castle  low." — Thomson, 
"  Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 

Shall  finish  what  the  short-liv'd  sire  begun.^ — Pope. 
"  Such  was  that  temple  built  by  Solomon, 

Han  whom  none  richer  reign'd  o'er  Israel." — Author, 
"  He  ^ke :  with  &tal  eagerness  we  6um, 

And  quit  the  tbores,  un^stin'd  to  return." — Day, 
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"  Still  as  he  paasVI,  tho  nations  ho  sublimes," — Thomaon. 
**  Sometimes,  with  early  morn,  he  mounted  gay/* — Id. 
"  *  Fve  lost  a  day  *  — the  prince  who  nobly  cried, 
Had  been  an  eraperor  without  his  crown." — Young. 

nOUSB  V. — ^IITFBBBA.TON. 

"  Snch  resting  found  the  sole  of  uublest  feet." — Milton. 
«  Yet,  though  succeeslcfis,  will  the  toil  delist" — Tkomnn. 
"  Where,  'midst  the  eliangeful  soen'iy  ever  new. 

Fancy  a  thousand  wondnms  forms  descries." — BeaiUe. 
**  Yet  BO  much  bounty  is  in  God,  such  grace, 

That  who  advance  nia  glory,  not  their  own, 

TTtem  he  himself  to  glory  will  advance." — Milton. 
"  No  qui<^  rq>ly  to  dubious  questions  make ; 

Snspenae  and  oantion  still  prevent  mistalce.** — Denham. 

LBasoir  VI. — Figures  or  Rhbtobic. 

HQUES  I,— 4DfIL£, 

**  Human  greatness  is  short  and  transitory,  as  the  odour  of  incense  in  the  firtr— 
Dr.  Johnson.  "  Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance  :  the  brightness  of  tJa 
Jlame  is  wasting  its  fuel,  the  fragrant  flower  is  passing  away  in  its  own  odours." — 
Id.  *'  T!hy  nod  is  as  the  eartKqttake  tM.t  shakes  the  mountains  ;  and  thy  smile,  as 
the  dawn  t^the  vernal  day.** — Id, 

Plants  rai^d  with  tenderness  ars  seldom  strong  ; 

Man^s  coltish  di^Kwition  asks  the  thoi^ ; 

And,  without  discipline,  tho  fav'rite  child. 

Like  a  neglected  forester^  runs  wild." — Cowper. 
"  As  turns  a  flock  of  geese,  and,  on  the  green. 

Poke  out  their  fooli^  necks  in  awkward  spleen, 

^diculoiu  in  rage  I)  to  Aw,  not  bite. 

So  war  their  qutlls,  when  sons  oidutlness  write." — Young. 
"  "Who  can  unpitying  see  the  flowery  race, 

Shed  by  the  mom,  their  iiew-flush'd  bloom  resign, 

Before  th'  unbating  beam  I    So  fade  the  fair. 

When  fevers  rovel  tfanmgh  their  azuie  reins." — ThomsoTi. 

FIGUBB  U. — HETAPHOIL 

"  Cathmon,  thy  name  is  a  pleasant  gahy—Ossian.  "  Rolled  into  himself  he  flew, 
wide  on  the  bosom  of  winds.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure,  and  shook  its  whistling 
headj' — Id.  "  Carazan  gradually  lost  the  inclination  to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the 
power;  as  the  hand  of  time  scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freeeiny  in^uence 
extended  to  his  bosom." — Hawkesworth.  "  The  sun  grew  weary  of  gilding  the  palaces 
of  Morad ;  the  dowds  of  sorrow  gathered  round  his  head ;  and  tha  tempest  of  hatred 
nMoed  about  his  dwelling." — Dr.  Johnson. 

Lesson  VIL—Fioubbs  or  Rhbtorio, 

naUBB  IXL — ALLEOOBT. 

"  But  what  think  ye  t  A  certain  man  Iiad  two  sons ;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and 
said,  *  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.'    He  answered  and  said, '  I  will  not 
but  afterward  he  repented,  and  went   And  ho  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise. 
And  he  answered  and  siud, '  I  go,  sir and  wont  not    Whether  of  them  twain 
did  the  will  of  Ws  father!    Tbey  say  unto  him,  'Tho  first.'  "—Matt,,  ixi,  28 — 31. 

nODRE  ir. — 3IET0STMT. 

"Swifter  than  a  whirlwind,  flies  the  leaden  death." — ffervey.    "* Be  all  the  dead 
fingo^*  said  F<^th's  bursting  wrath.    *IKd  not  I  M\  in  the  field  V  " — Ostian. 
"  Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke." — &ray. 
"  firm  in  his  love,  resistlesB  in  his  hate, 
His  arm  is  eonqiastj  and  his  frown  is  /ate.^—~Day, 
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"At  length  llio  world,  rcnew*d  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  morn  arose." — PameU. 

**  What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain  and  the  lynx's  beam  / 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  that  which  warbles  through  tho  vernal  wood  T' — Pope^ 

riGUBB  v.— STKECDOCHB. 

"*Twa8  then  his  threshold  first  reoeiv'd  a  gaest."— PanuU. 

"  For  yet  by  swains  akme  ^  vorid  he  knew, 
Whoseywt  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  ddw." — H. 

**  Flushed  by  iha  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Now  from  tbe  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  1^  the  live  carnation  round." — ThfOrmatm. 

LsssoH  VjUl. — VmtBMB  or  Rhbtobio. 

TUtVBE  Tt — HTPEBBOUt 

"  I  saw  their  cbie^  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice ;  his  spear,  the  blasted  fir ;  liia  shield  the 
risong  moon ;  be  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on  the  hill."— Osnon. 
"  At  which  the  univenwil  boet  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Ni^t" — Milton. 
**  Wilt  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  band  f  No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
Tbe  multitodinoos  seas  inc^adine, 
Making  the  gxeen  one  rod  T — ShaJuipean. 

neuBB  TIL— viBioir. 

"  How  migbty  is  their  defence  who  reverently  tmat  in  the  arm  of  God  I  How 
powerfully  do  they  contend  who  f^ht  with  lawful  weapons  I  Hark  I  Tis  tho 
voice  of  elo<jnence,  pouring  forth  the  living  ene^es  of  the  sonl ;  pleading,  with 
generous  indignation  and  holy  emotion,  the  cause  of  injured  humanity  against  law- 
wss  might,  and  reading  the  awful  destiny  that  awaits  the  oppressor ! — I  see  tbe  stem 
countenance  of  despotism  overawed  1  I  see  the  eye  fallen,  that  kindled  tbe  elements 
of  war  I  I  see  the  brow  relaxed,  that  scowled  defiance  at  hostile  thousands !  I  see 
the  knees  tremble,  that  trod  with  firmness  the  embattled  field  1  Fear  has  entered 
that  heart  which  ambition  had  betrayed  into  violence  !  The  tyrant  feels  himself  a 
man,  and  subject  to  tbe  weakness  of  humanity  i — Behold  I  and  tell  me,  is  that  power 
cimtemptible  which  can  thas  find  access  to  the  sternest  hevta  V* — Autkor, 

FIQURB  Vm. — APOSTBOPHB. 

"  Yet  still  they  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on, 
Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  out 
New  pains  for  life,  new  terrors  for  the  grave ; 
Artificers  of  death  !  Still  monarchs  drsam 
Of  universal  empire  growing  up 
From  universal  ruin.    Blast  the  design, 
Cfreat  Ood  of  ffosts  !  nor  let  thy  creaturea  fall 
Unj^Ud  victim  at  Ambition^g  thrinej' — Portnu. 

Lbssott  IX. — FiamiKa  or  Bhstobic. 

nOnRE  IX. — PES90yiFlCATI0ir. 

"  Hail,  soored  Polity,  by  Freedom  rear'd  I 
Hail,  sacfed  Fre^kmt,  when  by  Law  restrained  1 
Without  you,  what  were  man  f  A  grovHing  herd, 
bt  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  want,  encbainU"— iBaaMifc 

"  Let  cbeerfol  Jfem'ry,  from  her  purest  oells. 
Lead  foi-th  a  godly  train  of  VirUtes  fair, 
Cherish'd  in  early  youth,  now  paying  back 
yfiHa  tenfold  nsory  the  pioat  care." — Ptxrimu. 
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riQUKX  X — BEOTESia. 

"  He  thnt  chastiseth  tlie  heathen,  shall  not  he  correct  1  He  that  teachetli  man 
knowledge,  shall  not  he  knowT — Psalmt,  xdv,  10.  "Can  the  Bthiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  i  then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accustomed 
todoevil," — Jeremtah,  xiii,  23. 

neUES  XL — BCPHOHESia. 

"  O  that  mj  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  mi^t 
ireep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  oi  my  people  I  O  that  1  had  in  the 
wildetnesB  a  lodging  place  o£  way^mng  men,  that  I  mig^t  leave  my  peofdle^  and  go 
from  them  !** — Jeremiah^  iz,  I. 

noon  zn  .—ijt  titukub. 
"On  this  side,  modesty  is  engaged;  on  that,  impudence:  on  this,  cbastzlr ;  on 
that,  ItiwdnesB :  on  this,  int^frity ;  on  that,  fraud :  on  this,  piety ;  on  that,  profime- 
nesa :  on  this,  constancy ;  on  that,  fickleness  :  on  this,  honour ;  on  that,  baseneas :  on 
this,  moderation  ;  on  that,  unbridled  passion." — -Cicero. 

"  She,  from  the  rending  earth,  and  bursting  skies. 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise  ; 
Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes ; 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  gods." — Pope, 

Lbssok  — ^Figures  or  Rhbtobic. 
navu  xnL— ciiouii. 

"Virtuous  actions  are  necessarily  approved  by  the  awakened  eonsdenee;  and 
when  they  are  approved,  they  are  ccmimended  to  practice ;  and  when  they  are  prac- 
tised, they  become  easy ;  and  when  they  become  easy,  they  afford  pleasure ;  and 
when  they  afford  pleasure,  they  are  done  frequently ;  aikd  vnen  thev  are  done  fre- 
quently, they  are  confirmed  by  halnt :  and  confirmed  habit  is  a  Bud  of  seoond 
nature."— /nji.,  p.  246. 

"  Weep  all  of  everr  name  :  begin  the  wo, 

Te  woods,  and  tell  it  to  the  doleful  winds ; 

And  doleful  winds,  wait  to  the  howling  bills ; 

And  howling  hills,  mourn  to  the  dismal  vales; 

And  dismal  voles,  sigh  to  the  sorrowing  brooki ; 

And  sorrwing  broolc^  weep  to  the  weeping  stream ; 

And  weeping  stream,  avake  the  groamng  deep ; 

And  let  the  mstrument  take  up  the  song, 

Responsive  to  the  voice — ^harmonious  wo  V — FcUoky  B.  vi,  1.  115. 

KOUEB  XIT.— IROirT. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said, '  Ciy  aloud ; 
for  he  is  a  god  :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  [on]  a  journey,  or 
peradventure  he  sleepech,  and  must  be  awaked  ?  " — 1  Kingty  zviii,  27. 

"  After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched  the  land,  even  days, 
each  day  for  a  yeu>,  sluill  ye  bear  your  iniqniti^  even  forty  years ;  and  ye  sluUl 
know  my  Imadi  d  promise." — Numhen^  uv,  34. 

'  "  Some  lead  a  lifo  unblamable  and  just. 
Their  own  dear  virtue  their  unshaken  trust ; 
They  never  sin — or  if  (as  all  offend) 
Some  trivial  slips  their  daily  walk  attend. 
The  poor  are  near  at  hand,  the  cbuge  is  small, 
A  slight  gratuity  atones  for  all" — (Simper. 

neuRE  XV. — APOPHAsra,  or  PAAiupsta 
I  lay  nothing  of  the  notorious  profliiiaoy  his  character ;  nothing  of  the  reckless 
extravagance  with  which  he  has  wasted  an  ample  fortune ;  nothing  <n  the  disgu^ing 
intemperance  which  has  sometimes  caused  him  to  reel  in  our  streets ; — but  I  av^ 
that  he  has  not  been  foithfiil  to  our  interests, — ^has  not  exhit»ted  either  prolnty  or 
ability  in  the  important  office  which  he  holds, 
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FIOUBS 

fW~  [The  foUovlng  lines,  from  Svift'a  Poem*,  ntlrici 

"  Now  slowly  move  your  fiJdle-stick  ; 
Now,  tantan,  tfuitautivi,  quick; 
Now  trembling,  shiTering,  quivering, 
quaking, 

Set  hoping  luarte  of  Lovers  aching," 


'  mlmlck  the  ImltaUve  mnde  of  ft  Tbdln.] 

**  Now  sweep,  sweep  the  deep. 
See  Celia,  Celia  dies, 
While  true  Lovers*  eyes 
Weeping  sleep,  Sleeping  weep, 
Weejung  sleeps  Bo-peep,  b»-peep." 


CHAPTER  IV.— VERSIFICATION. 

YerBification  is  the  forming  of  that  species  of  literary  composition 
which  is  called  verse;  that  is,  poetry,  or  poetic  numbers. 

8ECTI0K  I.— OF  VERSE. 
Verse,  in  opposition  to  prose,  is  language  arranged  into  metrical  lines 
of  some  determinate  length  and  rhytma — language  so  ordered  as  to  pro- 
duce harmony,  by  a  due  Buccesaion  of  poetic  feet,  or  of  syllables  dififering  in 
quantity  or  stress. 

DBFINmONS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

The  rhythm  of  verse  is  its  relation  of  quantities ;  the  modulation  of  its  numbers ; 
or,  the  kind  of  metre,  measure,  or  movement,  of  which  it  consists,  or  by  which  it  is 
particularly  distinguished. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable,  as  commonly  exp1»ned,  is  the  relative  portion  of  time 
occupied  in  uttering  it.  In  poetry,  every  syllable  is  considered  to  be  either  long  or 
short.    A  long  syllable  is  usually  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  two  short  ones. 

In  the  construction  of  English  verse,  long  quantity  coincides  always  with  the  pri- 
maiy  accent,  generally  also  with  the  secondary,^  well  as  with  emphasis ;  and  short 
qunntity,  as  reckoned  by  the  poets,  is  found  only  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  unem- 
phatical  monosyllabic  words,* 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable,  whether  long  or  short,  does  not  depend  oq  what  is  called 
the  long  or  the  short  sound  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  on  a  supposed  distinction 
of  accent  as  afieoting  vowds  in  some  cases  and  oonsonants  in  others,  but  principally 
on  the  desree  energy  or  loudness  with  which  the  i^Uable  is  uttered,  whereoy  a 
greater  or  Teas  portion  of  time  is  employed. 

The  open  vowel  sounds,  which  are  commonly  but  not  very  accurately  termed  Umg^ 
are  those  which  are  the  most  easily  protracted,  yet  they  often  occur  in  the  shortest 
and  feeblest  syllables ;  while,  on  ue  other  hand,  no  vowel  sound,  that  occurs  under 
the  usual  stress  of  accrat  or  of  emphasis,  is  either  so  short  in  its  own  nature,  or 
is  so  quickly  joined  to  the  succeeding  letter,"  that  the  syllable  is  not  one  of  long 
quantity.  - 

Most  monosyllables,  in  English,  are  variable  in  quantity,  and  may  be  made  either 
long  or  short,  as  strong  or  weak  sounds  suit  the  sense  and  ihythm ;  but  words  of 
greater  length  are,  for  the  most  part,  fixed,  their  accented  syllables  being  always 
ioDg,  and  a  syllable  immediately  before  or  after  the  accent  almost  always  short. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  in  poetry,  is  that  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse. 
Shymt  is  a  similarity  of  sound,  combined  with  a  diflferenoe :  occurring  usually  be- 
tween the  last  syllables  of  di^rent  lines,  but  sometimes  at  other  intervals ;  and  so 

'  ■  To  thli  principle  there  Mem*  to  be  now  and  tban  an  ezoeption,  u  vlMs  %  waak  dloeylUtila  begliH  a  foot  In 
as  anapestlo  Una,  u  in  the  following  eumploa  :— 

*'  I  think— let  me  aco — je«.  It  le,  I  deehtre, 

Aa  \omt  ago  none  u  thnt  Buddoghkm  there."— JShtntL 
**  And  TDomaon,  thongli  but  In  his  Indnlcnt  flU, 
jntWr  tUpt  htatclf  vmtt,  or  bUtted  hti  witv."— Jd. 
Ben,  If  w*  roAon  the  feet  in  qnatUon  to  be  anapeoU,  we  h«To  diasrlUbles  with  both  nrta  diort  But  tome, 
MoentlDg^ivii"  on  tha  lattar  niuae,  atid  "2KtMr"  on  the  former,  will  oU  "  ago  boip"  ■  baoehr,  and  "  Attfr 
«b!pr'  aaanpUmae:  baaaaM  my  iiwteCAm»M«klir  ttulrounntiraf  laading;— O.  n. 
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(ffdercJ  tliat  Uio  Thjmiiig  syllables  b^n  difierentiy  and  end  alike.  Blank  rent  is 
verse  witlioiit  rhyme. 

The  principiJ  rhyming  syllables  aro  almost  alwriys  lon^.  Double  rhym^  adds 
one  short  syllable;  trifle  rhymn?,  two.  Such  sylLibles  are  rednodant  in  iambic a£-J 
anapestic  verses;  inlinua  of  any  other  sort,  they  are  genezajly,  if  not  always,  indadeJ 
ia  the  measure. 

A  Sta7tza  is  acombiuatiou  of  several  verecs,  or  lines,  which,  taken  toother,  lo&ke 
a  regular  division  of  a  poem.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  good  versifiers,  to  fona 
nil  stitnzas  of  the  samo  poem  after  ono  model.  The  possible  variety  of  stanzas  is  io- 
fioito ;  and  the  actual  variety  met  with  in  print  is  far  too  great  Sot  detail. 

OBSEBVATIOITS. 

Oos.  I. —  Verse,  in  tbe  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term,  ia  poetrj,  or  metrical  laDgOi;ge,iD  gtir 
enL  Tliis,  to  the  eye,  is  usually  dtstmguidied.from  prose  by  tiie  manner  in  whidi  it  is  wrioco  aci 
printed.  ¥(st,  in  very  many  instanced,  if  this  were  oot  the  case,  the  reader  would  be  pankdlo 
aiscem  the  diObrencc.  The  division  of  poetiy  into  ita  peculiar  Ihiei^  is  tfaa<^ira  not  a  mm  ir> 
dent  Tlio  word  verse,  from  tlio  Latin  vtrna,  literally  signifies  a  ixtnmg.  Each  fhU  lice  of  iu3i} 
is  accordinji^ly  called  a  v<^e ;  because,  when  its  mcasitre  is  complete,  the  writer  turns  to  placF  u 
other  under  it.  A  ucrsc,  th(?n,  in  tho  primaiy  eensc  of  the  word  with  ua,  is,  '*  A  Uae  consiAiLp  'i 
a  cert^n  succession  of  soiiuda,  and  number  of  syUableo." — Johnson,  Wdiker,  Todd,  Bella,  kid 
othera.  Or,  accordii^  to  H^cbsier,  it  ia,  *' A  poetic  line,  coosistiDS  of «  oertwa  Bonber  of  kiog^ 
short  syllables,  disposed  aeeordiag  to  tho  ntfesof  dwspecieerfpoeliy  viiichthe  aotiuviBtoiastj 
compose." — See  American  Did.,  8vo. 

Oos.  2.— If  to  settle  the  tlicoty  of  English  tofbo  cat  true  and  conristcnt  princqilei^  b  u^fiSenh 
a  matter,  as  the  manifold  contnuietios  ot  doctrine  among  our  pnaodiBla  would  fodiote,  then  ex 
be  no  great  hope  of  any  scheme  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  intell'^cat  exandncr.  Hie  yvn  fl^ 
mcnta  of  tho  subject  are  much  perplexed  by  tho  incompatible  dogmas  of  authors  deemed  tkl^i.  :c 
elucidate  it  It  will  scarcely  be  thought  a  hard  matter  to  distingui^  tme  verse  frcxn  ^v*r.  v.i 
is  it  not  well  agreed,  wliercin  the  diUcnmco  consista:  what  the  goncralitf  regard  as  the  u/jm 
essential  eloinents  or  characteristics  of  tlie  former,  sooio  reqnt^aUe  authon  dianira  entii<e> 
fiom  their  definitions  of  Imth  verso  and  vcrsifioa^m.  The  ezisteooe  i^quanti^  in  our  Isnpw: 
the  depradeace  of  our  rhythms  on  tho  ^ivi^tm  of  syllaUcs  into  long  and  shoit ;  tho  ccooimuT 
of  our  accent,  (except  in  some  rare  and  questionable  instances,)  with  long  quantity  only;  thecoc- 
stant  elTcct  of  emphasis  to  lengthen  quantity;  the  limitation  of  quanti^  to  mere  danttion  of  smm:; 
the  doctrine  that  quantity  pertains  to  all  syllables  as  such,  and  not  merely  to  towcI  smadf :  ite 
recognition  of  tho  same  freneral  prinriplcs  of  syllabication  in  poetry  as  in  prose;  the  euppcshica 
that  accent  pertains  not  t  j  certuin  Miera  in  particular,  but  to  certain  sytlables  as  Eucfa ;  tie  Bmiu- 
ti<mofaccont  to  stress,  or  percussion,  only;  tho  conyersion  of  short  Mllabloa  into  loi^  and  I- ac 
into  short,  by  a  change  of  accc-nt;  our  ffequent  fi)nnation  of  long  i^Iablos  withwhaiarp  caEifl 
short  vowels;  our  more  frL-quent  formatiwi  of  short  syUables  witii  what  are  called  luopM-i^^i; 
vowels;  tho  uocosstty  of  some  order  in  tho  suooession  of  feet  or  nllablos  to  form  a  ihylhsi: 
need  of  framing  each  line  to  corroapond  with  some  other  line  or  lines  in  length ;  the  proprv.iy  d 
always  making  each  lino  suaocptiblo  of  scnusion  by  itself;  all  these  points,  so  ossonti^  to  « trje 
explanation  of  th3  nature  of  Kngliiili  verse,  titough,  for  tho  most  port,  wcU  maintained  by  ajca 
prosodista,  are  nevertheless  denied  by  some,  so  that  opposite  opinions  may  bo  cited  coucMiiiK 
them  all  I  would  not  suggest  that  all  or  any  of  these  pMnts  are  thereby  made  deabl^:  if 
there  may  be  opposite  judgements  in  a  dozen  caae^  andjVt  concurrenco  cnongli  (ifcooeciietics 
can  do  it)  to  establish  them  every  one. 

Osa  3.— An  mganioua  poet  an4  prosodist  now  living,*  Edgar  Allan  Po<^  (to  wbMn  1  e«  ■ 
word  or  two  of  reply,)  in  his  "  Notes  upon  Englisli  Verse,"  with  great  self-complaceocr,  represeii:! 
tliat,"  While  much  has  been  written  upon  tho  structure  of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  rhythmE.  com^ 
atively  nothing  has  been  done  as  regards  the  En^ish;"  that,  "  It  may  be  said,  mdeed,  wc  in 
witiwut  a  treatise  upon  our  own  versiflcation ;"  tiiat, "  The  very  best"  deJmOitn  oC  Tcnsttolioiit  ta 
be  found  in  oaj  OS  "our  ordinarv  treaHtea  on  the  ttwic,"  has  "nota  s^pfe  jmaf  vlutli  does  si: 
mvolve  an  error,"  that,  "Aleading  defect  In  Meh  of  thtae  treatma  i»  tho  confinii^of  themitjea 
to  more  versiJieatioH,  while  metre,  or  rhythm,  in  general,  is  the  real  question  at  iesoef  that  "Vw- 
siflcation  is  not  the  art,  but  the  o<^"  of  makmg  verses ;  that,  "  A  oorrespondeace  in  the  ioqjtt  <^ 
Unea  is  by  no  means  essential ;"  that,  "  Hamumy,"  produced  "  by  the  regular  alternation  of  Ru- 
bles differing  in  quantity,"  does  not  include  "metodv  ,"  that,  "  A  reguiar  aJtermtUon,  as  deecribfii. 
fomw  no  part  of  tlie  principle  of  metre that,  "  There  is  no  necessity  of  any  TeyvJariijf  m  the  sct^ 
cession  of  fiet^'  that,  *'  By  consequence,"  he  ventures  to  "  dispute  the  essmtiality  of  any  ahemi- 
tioD^regular  or  ur^uhir,  of^Uabks  long  bdA  short ttiat,  "  For  anyihiitg  mare  I'wfeflyitfc  or 
Mti^iiehrytban  this  definition  [1.  e.,  Brown's  former  deanitioaofvertificatiOD,]  wediaDloflk 
in  vain  in  onirptiUiMedfreattie  upon  the  subject;"  that,  "So  general  and  so  Mot «jUlw«eaabs 

'l^fiT  *nU>or,  died  kt  Baltlmon  on  SandH"  [Oa  Tth].-JM^  Bemdiv  J*W*w, »«« 

"^..V?^i  Thit  WM  idght  or  ten  moatht  after  the  vritioK  of  tbam  obwmtloiM.^.  B. 
«J  -J^r"^!"*"?  "^J^  of  jtrreDKlDg  woidaiato  Unca  of  oorfHpondaat  IcMith,  w  aatepiBJ— hwoiTtf 
lbs  ngolBr  BltomlloB  of  wjlUbUM  dUMns  la  qwMatOrr-^nmelhtmtuSn.  OimL^  m. 
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referred  only  to  some  rcuHetU  miaafnception  f  that,  "  The  word  verse  is  derived  (throngli  versus 
fromtbelAtlniwrto,  iftirn,aiid  •  *  •  •  can'beDothingbut  Ai»  der^voilion,  whichliss  led  to 
the  error  of  our  writers  upon  prosodj ;"  that,  "  It  t*  thia  which  Aaa  seduced  tlim  into  reguding 
the  Hne  itself-^e  verftu,  or  tamisg^ — as  an  essential,  or  principle  or  metre ;"  that^  "  Henco  the 
term  versijieation  has  beat  n&ployed  as  sufficiently  general,  or  inclusive,  for  treaties  upon  rhythta 
is  general;"  tiiat,  "Henoe,  ahK>,  [comes]  the  precise  catalogue  of  a  few  varieties  of  English  tines, 
when  these  varieties  are,  in  bet,  atmoat  witliout  limit ;"  that,  "  7,"  the  aforesaid  Kdgar  Allan 
Foe,  "  shail  diamiae  enivrdg,  from  the  coosideration  of  the  principle  of  rkyOm,  the  idea  of  vera^fi- 
eatioti,  or  the  ccmstruction  of  verse;"  that,  "  In  so  doing,  ve  ^all  avoid  atwrUo/eMf/timon;"  that, 
"  Verae  is,  indeed,-  an  afi^thovght,or  an  embdiU^mati,  or  an  improvemetU,  rattier  than  an  dement 
of  riiythm;"  that,  "  This  fad  has  indaoed  the  easy  admiidoa,  into  tbo  realms  of  Foray,  of  «cft 
worfts  aa  the  <  T£l£maqne'  of  FeneloD ;"  becsose^  iimooth,  *'  In  ttie  eJaborats  modulation  of  tbdr 
sentencea,  text  fulfil  the  idea  or  METRE." — Tha  Picmter,  a  LUtrar^  md  OHiieal  MagtBsime 
(Boston,  March,  1843,)  VoL  I,  p.  102  to  106. 

OBa  4. — "  Holding  these  things  in  view,"  continues  Vtas  sharp  connoisseur,  "  the  prosodist  who 
rightly  examines  that  which  constitutes  the  external,  or  most  immediately  rteosjaiaaUe,  form  of 
Fqetry,  will  oommence  with  the  deflnition  of  Rhythm.  Kow  rhythm,  from  the  Greek  upiBftoc^ 
nuniAer,  is  a  term  wbicii,  in  its  }H^nt  application,  very  nmrly  ooaveya  its  men  idea.  No  more 
proper  vorA  could  be  empk^ed  to  present  ihe  conception  intended;  for  rkyihm,  in  prosody,  is,  in 
its  taat  cmdyaia,  identieal  witiifinie  in  music  H>r  Viia  reamM," st^bB,  "I  haTeti8ed,throD(^iont 
this  article,  as  synonymous  with  rhythm,  tho  word  metre  ftom  aerpov,  measvre.  Either  the  one 
or  the  other  may  be  d^ned  as  the  arrcmgement  of  words  into  too  or  more  conaecutive,  equal,  puiaa- 
iions  of  time.  These  pulsations  are  ./eel.  Two  feet,  at  least,  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  rhythm ; 
Just  aa,  in  mathematics,  two  units  are  necessary  to  form  [a]  mamber.*  The  syllables  of  which  tho 
foot  coDHsts,  when  the  foot  is  not  a  syllable  in  itself  are  subdivisions  of  the  pulsations.  No 
eqiudi^  is  demanded  in  these  subdivisions.  It  is  only  required  that,  so  &r  aa  regards  two  am- 
secutivo  feet  at  least,  tfie  sum  of  tho  times  of  the  syUaUes  in  one,  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  <^the 
times  of  the  syllables  in  tho  other.  Seyond  two  pulsations  there  is  no  necesdty  for  equality  of 
time.  All  beyond  is  arbitrary  or  oonvcntionaL  A  third  or  fourth  pulsation  may  embody  halt|  or 
double,  or  any  proportion  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  two  Brst  i^ythm  being  thus  understood, 
the  prosodist  should  prooeed  to  dellne  veraificaiion  as  the  making  of  vertea,  and  vtrae  aa  the  arfit- 
trary  or  conventional  isolation  (^rhythm  into  maaaea  of  greater  or  leaa  extent," — lb.,  p.  105. 

Obs.  6. — No  marvel  that  all  usual  conoeptkuis  and  deflaitiona  of  rhythm,  of  verrdgcation,  and 
of  Terse,  should  bo  found  dissatisfactny  to  the  critic  whoso  idcaofmefrc  is  fbllillcd  by  the  pomp- 
ous proae  of  Fenclon's  Telemaquc.  No  ri^it  or  real  examination  of  tliis  matter  am  ever  make 
the  most  immociatuly  recognizable  form  of  poetry  to  be  any  thing  elso  thnn  tho  form  ot terse — the 
form  of  \vriting  in  specific  lines,  ordered  by  number  and  chime  of  syllables,  nnd  not  Fquared  by  gage 
of  the  composing-stick.  And  as  to  tho  derivation  and  primitive  signification  ot  rhythm,  it  is  plahi 
that  in  tho  extract  above,  boUi  aro  misrepresented.  The  etymok^  there  given  is  a  gross  emv; 
for,  "  tho  Greek  ufiiO/uK,  mmber,"  would  make,  in  English,  not  rhythm,  but  arithm,  as  in  arith- 
metic Between  the  two  combinatktns^  there  is  the  pa^ble  difference  of  three  or  ibur  letters  in 
either  six;  for  neither  of  these  forms  can  be  varied  to  the  other,  but  by  dropfung  one  letter,  and 
adding  an  other,  and  changing  a  third,  and  moving  a  fourtii.  Wiythm  u  derived,  not  thence,  but 
from  the  Greek  {tvOiioi ;  which,  accor^g  to  the  lexicons,  is  a  primitive  word,  and  means,  rAytA- 
mus,  rhythm,  conciwiityf  moduiaiion,  meaaured  turn,  or  regidar floa,  and  not  "  number." 

Ob3.  6. — AAylAm,  course^  liko  eveiy  othOT  word  not  misapplied,  "  conveys  ito  oicn  itfea and 
that,  not  quaU&edly,  or  "very  nearly,"  but  exadly.  That  this  idea,  however,  was  originally  that 
of  arithmetical  nimiitT,  or  is  nearly  so  now,  is  abwit  as  fonciAil  a  notion,  as  the  hi^y  suggestion 
nJded  nbovo,  that  rh^m  in  lieu  ariOm  or  numfier,  is  tho  fittest  of  words,  hedmue  "rhythm 
ill  prosody  is  time  in  mu^  E"  Without'  dispute,  it  is  impcHtnnt  to  the  prosodist,  and  also  to  the 
poet  or  versifier,  to  have  as  accurato  an  idea  as  possble  of  the  import  of  this  common  term,  though 
it  a  observable  that  many  of  our  grammerians  make  littie  or  no  uee  of  it  That  it  has  some  rela- 
tion to  nambera,  is  undeniable.  But  what  ia  it  ?  Foetio  numbers,  and  numbers  in  arithmetic,  and 
numbers  in  grammar,  are  three  totally  different  earta  of  things.  Bhgthm.  la  related  only  to  the  first. 
Of  the  ognification  of  this  word,  a  rec^t  expositor  ^vea  the  following  brief  explaoatitm : 

*  Thti  ftppcan  to  b«  an  error;  fbr.  necnrdli?  to  DSirorth,  and  other  arithmeUdanB,  "aunff  U  a  mimbtr; 
and  HO  is  It  expound^  hj  Johnson,  Walker,  Webster,  anil  Worcester,  Bee,  in  tho  Jntrodwetiim,  n  note  at  the 
toot  of  p.  11T.  HulUgnn,  howmt,  contends  still,  that  one  U  no  nvmber;  and  that,  "  to  talk  of  the  Mngvlar 
number  Is  nbaard— a  contrailleUon  In  terms!"— Iwcause,  "in  eoiDman  diBeourao,"  %"number"  is  "aliraTaa 
pturoHtii,  Mcept"— when  It  is  "  nitmfter  one  T'— Sco  OroTKmatiaa  atruetwrt  of  the  B.  Iiotawige,  $  33.  Some 
proMdlata  have  taught  the  abnirdtty,  that  two  feet  no  neceanrj  to  constitDtc  a  metre,  and  hare  c<%ordtn(rly 
applied  the  tenni,  monmtuttr,  dnneter,  trimtOr^  tttmmeter,  pmtatMter,  and  hesameter,—.oT  so  tnany  of  them 
as  thej  fouid  to  mfMppt",— in  a  sense  Tory  difTcrpnt  from  the  usual  acreptatlon.  The  proper  prinHple  lu,  that, 
"One  foot  cnnslltntes  a" metre."— Dr.  P.  VilMn'*  Ortfk  Proaodv,  p.  53.  And  vcrsci  are  to  be  denominated 
MonomeUr,  Dimrter,  THmeUr.  Aa,  aocnrillne  to  "toi  5rMDKS  or  nwr."— See  ib.,  p.  C  lint  Worcester"! 
Untrcml  and  Critical  Dictionary  has  the  folfowlng  not  verycon^tent  exTilanatlons :  "  Kovnxrrrjt,  n.  One 
metro.  Beek.  Dimetfii,  n.  A  poetlo  meamro  of  fiftr  /«( ;  a  mWu  of  tvK>  metm.  Back.  Tnimno,  a. 
UonalgURK  "f  th  w  poellenl  meamiren,  formlnR  an  iamlHc  of  sis  feel.  TitraihilX.  Tetkaisetkb,  n.  A  lAtla  or 
Greek  vpnw  conrfitlnft  ot  four  fea;  a  series  of  four  metres.  Tetbamkteb,  a.  lUyinR  four  nn>trieal  /wt. 
Timekia.  pRNTAKCTta,  n.  A  Greek  or  Latin  Teree  of  fire  feet;  a  wtries  of  five  metres  Pkntamftxk,  n. 
Ifailtit;  five  metrieal  feet.  Wiirton.  IIucamrkk,  «.  A  Toreo  or  line  of  poctrf,  havlnK  ais  feet,  either  dactyU 
or  apondeMi  the  heroic,  and  most  Important,  verse  among  the  Oreaks  and  Romant:— a  rhjrtinnlcal  aeries  of  ifa 


metres.  HRUHinra,  a.  Havlnvate metrical /mL  Dr.  Warton."  AcoonUag  to  these  da finitkiaa,  Dimeter kai 
asmnnj-fectuTetranietor;  and^lmattrliuaiinajaaBamBSterl 
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"RHTTmi,  n.  Uetro;  vereo;  numben.  PropOTtion  applied  to  any  motion  wliateror." — BoBts's 
Dictionary,  8vo.  To  this  definttiOD,  'Wopcerter  preflxce  the  following ;  "  The  consonance  (rf  meas- 
ure and  time  in  poetry,  prose  composition^  and  muaic;— also  in  dandng." — Ohiversal  and  Critiad 
Dirt  III  verse,  the  proportion  which  forms  rtiythm — that  is,  the  chime  of  quantities— is  applied 
to  the  jwunrfs  of  syllables.  Sounds,  howeYer,  may  be  considered  as  a  specnes  of  motion,  cepectally 
those  which  are  rhythmical  or  musical.*  It  seems  more  strictly  correct,  to  regard  rhythm  aa  a 
property  of  poetic  numbeiB,  than  to  identify  it  with  them.  It  is  their  proportion  or  modolatioD, 
rather  than  the  oumbera  themselTci.  Aoccffdiog  to  Dr.  Webster,  "  RniTBM,  or  EHTTHnra.  in 
mtuie  [is]  variety  in  the  movement  as  to  qaickoess  or  riowness,  or  Iraigth  and  abortncflB  oT  the 
notes;  or  raiher'tho  proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion  have  to  each  oUier." — American 
Diet.  The  "  last  analgsia  "  of  rhythm  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  leductioa  of  it  to  its  least  parts. 
And  in  this  reduction,  it  is  "  identical  with  time,"  then  it  is  here  the  same  thing  aa  quantity, 
whether  prosodical  or  miuical ;  for,  "The  time  of  a  note,  or  syllable,  is  called  qtianUty.  The  time 
of  ar«st  is  also  called  quantity ;  iMcause  rests,  as  well  as  notes  are  s  constitaent  of  rhythm." — Com- 
ttodc'a  Stoeution,  p.  6i.  Bat  rhythm  is,  in  fiict,  udtber  time  nor  qtuutltj;  Jbr  the  analysis  which 
would  make  it  such,  destroys  tho  relotioD  ia  which  the  thing  oonists. 

SECTION  II.— OF  ACCENT  AND  QUANTITY. 
Accent  and  Quantity  have  already  been  briefly  explaineti  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Prosody,  as  items  oomiog  under  the  head  of  Pronunciation. 
What  we  have  to  say  of  them  here,  will  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  crit- 
ical observations  ;  in  the  progrera  of  which,  many  quotatioDB  from  other 
-writers  on  these  subjects,  will  be  presented,  showmg  what  has  been  most 
popularly  taught. 

OBSERVATIONa 

Obs.  1. — Accent  and  quantity  iu«  distinct  things  ;f  tho  former  being  the  stress,  force,  loadoeei, 
or  percusrioQ  of  voice,  that  distinguishes  certain  syllables  ftom  others;  and  the  latter,  the  time, 
di^guidied  as  long  or  short,  in  which  a  syllable  is  uttered.  But,  as  the  great  sounds  wbudi  we 
utter,  naturally  take  mora  time  than  the  tmaU  ones,  there  is  a  necessary  connexion  between  quan- 
tity and  accent  in  English, — a  connexion  which  is  sometimes  e:q)ounded  as  being  the  mere  rela- 
tioa  of  eatae  and  effect ;  nor  ia  it  in  fiict  much  different  from  that  "As  no  utterance  can  bo  i^rce- 
able  to  tho  ear,  which  is  void  of  proportion ;  and  as  aU  quatUiiy,  or  proportion  of  time  in  utterance, 
di^ponds  upon  a  duo  observation  of  tlio  accent;  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  all,  who 
would  arrive  at  a  good  and  graceful  delivery,  to  be  master  of  that  poinL  Xor  is  the  use  of  accent 
in  oar  language  confined  to  quanlity  alone ;  but  it  is  also  the  chief  mark  by  which  words  are  dis- 
tinguished from  more  ayliables.  Or  rather  I  may  say,  it  is  very  essence  of  words,  which  with- 
out that,  woaU  be  otdy  so  many  collections  of  syllables." — Sheridan'*  Leduree  on  ESoeution,  pu  61. 
"As  no  nttM«nce  wl^eh  is  void  of  proportion,  can  be  agreeable  to  tho  ear;  and  as  quantity,  or 
proportion  of  time  in  utterance,  ffnady  depends  on  a  due  attentiott  to  tho  aeeeat;  it  is  abaoiittei^ 
necessary  for  every  person,  who  would  attain  a  just  and  j^easing  delivety,  to  be  master  of  fliat 
point" — ifarray's  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  241 ;  12mo,  194. 

Obs.  2. — In  tbo  first  obaorvation  on  Prosody,  at  page  170,  and  in  its  marginid  notes,  was  re&r- 
enoe  made  to  tho  fact,  tli»t  the  naturo  and  principles  oi accent  aad  quantily  ore  involved  in  diffi- 
culty,  by  roABon  of  tho  different  views  of  authors  concerning  them.  To  this  aooroe  of  embarraas- 
ment,  ft  seems  necessary  hero  again  to  advert ;  because  it  is  upon  the  (Ustioction  of  Etyllablcs  m 
respect  to  quantity,  or  accent,  or  both,  that  every  system  of  versification,  except  his  who  merely 
counts,  is  based.  And  furtlier,  it  ia  not  only  requisite  that  the  principle  of  distinction  which  wo 
luiopt  should  bo  clearly  made  known,  but  aiso  proper  to  consider  which  of  these  three  modes  is 
tha  best  or  moat  popular  foundation  for  a  theory  of  verrification.  Whether  or  wherein  tho  accent 
and  quantity  of  the  ancient  languages,  Latin  and  G-reek,  diftbred  from  those  of  our  present  Englifdi,  we 
need  not  now  inquire.  From  the  deSnitiona  which  the  learned  Icxicogr^hers  Littleton  and  Ains- 
worth  give  to  proaodia,  prosody,  it  would  seem  that  with  them,  "  tho  art  of  accenting  "  was  noth- 
ing else  than  tho  art  of  giving  to  syllables  their  right  quantiiy,  "  whether  long  or  sAorf."  And 

*  It  !■  eommon,  at  Any  rate,  for  proaodlsta  to  apeak  of  "  Hie  moMmenf  of  tho  -rolee,"  aa  do  Sberidnn,  Hnmiy, 
Hnmphrej.  and  Rrerctt ;  but  Karnes,  In  treating  of  tbe  Beaaty  of  Langnage  fnm  ReTCmbUnce,  mys.  "  There 
ia  no  retemblanee  of  sound  to  motion,  nor  of  tiound  to  Bantiment" — Blemmtt  of  Critidmt,  VoL  it,  p.  63.  Tbla 
Ds^e,  hoveTer,  fa  admUted  tij  the  critic,  and  cited  to  shoT  bow,  "  caueci  tbat  hare  no  reaeinbtnnce  may  pm- 
dnce  resembling  ciTectn." — lb.,  ii,  64.  **  By  a  number  of  aylUtjlea  In  sacceaolon,  an  emotion  ia  sometkaea  raised 
extremely  rimilar  to  that  raised  by  lacceMlTe  motion  ;  wblcb  may  be  evident  even  to  Uioie  who  are  dcfecdTe  Id 
taste,  from  the  fbtlowlng  fact,  that  the  term  vumemmt  in  all  languages  ia  equally  applied  to  both."— /b.,  U,  66. 

t  "  Prom  what  haa  bean  aaid  of  accent  and  quantity  In  our  own  ian^ioffe,  wa  may  conclude  them  lo  be  eeeen- 
ttally  distinet  aitd  ptrfrriXy  sepnro&Ie :  nor  is  It  to  be  doubted  that  thi^y  wore  tqaaltij  nepani/le  In  the  leaned 
lonf^gea." — Wnl^r' n  Oh»mationii  m  Or.  and  Lot,  Aoeent  and  Onmtiti.  Key,  p.  3S4.   In  tbe  q>eeDta- 

tive  eraar  here  cited,  Walker  meant  by  accent  the  rising  or  tho  fidiinfc  infi«et{on,—».\i  upward  or  a  downward 
riide  of  the  voice :  and  by  quanHty,  nothing  but  Uie  open  or  close  eonnd  of  some  vowel ;  as  of  "  the  a  In  MoUer" 
and  in  "  sister,"  the  liiittU  eyUables  of  which  words  ne  cnppoited  to  differ  In  qnantlty  as  much  as  any  two  sylla- 
bles canl—/b.,  S  34:  Key,  p.  S3].  With  th::9e  -rVem  lif  the  thinns.  It  is  perhaps  tho  ics«  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
Walker,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  candid  and  eottrteous  writer,  charges  "  that  excellent  scholar  Mr.  Fornttr 
—with  a  total  iffnaranee  of  tbe  ncoent  and  qoanUty  of  his  own  langnaAe (lb,,  Sote  on  §  8 :  Key,  p.  SIT  aod, 
fa  regard  to  accent,  nnduit  or  modem,  elaevhero  confbuw  Us  own  igDonmee,  aod  that  of  orsiy  body  dse,  lo 
bcM^MsL"   Bea  marginal  note  on  Obs.  ttb,  bdow. 
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aome  have  chained  it  as  a  faring  eiror,  lot^  prevalent  among  Engliah  granunarians,  and  atill  a 
firdtAil  aooroe  «  dUpntes,  to  confound  aocent  with  <^iiaiil%  In  our  language.*  ^Rbis  diarge,  faow- 
ever,  there  ia  reaaoo  to  believe,  is  sometimefl,  if  not  m  most  cases,  made  on  grounds  rattier  findM 
than  real ;  for  some  have  evidently  mistaken  the  notion  of  concurrence  or  coincidence  for  that  of 
identity.  But,  to  affirm  that  the  atreas  which  we  call  accent,  coincides  always  and  only  with  long 
quwitity,  does  not  necessarily  mako  accent  and  quantity  to  be  one  and  the  same  tiling.  The 
sraater  force  or  loudness  which  causes  the  acoentc4  qrUable  to  occupy  more  time  than  any  other, 
a  in  itself  aomcthing  difibreut  from  time.  Bewdee,  qnantttrfr  ia  divisible^ — being  either  long  or  short  : 
tiiQse  twoqieoieBof  it  are  acknowledged  on  all  aides,  and  some  fowproaodists  will  have  a  third, 
vhidi  they  call  "  common."}  But,  of  oor  English  accent,  the  word  being  taken  in  its  usual  no- 
c^itation,  no  tudi  diviaion  is  ever,  with  any  propriety,  made ;  for  even  the  stress  which  wo  coll 
aeeondary  aeceni,  pertains  to  bmg  syllables  rather  than  to  short  ones;  and  the  mere  absence  cf 
Btresa,  which  produces  short  quantity,  we  do  not  call  aixeni.\ 

Ob&  3. — ^The  imfffopriety  of  affirming  qmamiity  to  be  ttie  same  oa  accmt,  when  its  most  frequent 
species  occurs  only  in  the  absence  of  accent^  most  bo  obviooa  to  every  body ;  and  those  writers 
who  anywhere  surest  this  identic,  must  either  have  written  absurdly,  or  have  taken  accetd  in 
some  aenae  whidi  includes  the  aounda  of  our  unaax^ed  ayllnbles.  The  word  scHnetimcs  meana, 
"The  modulatioa  of  the  voice  in  speaking." — WoreeHet'a  DicL,  to.  Accent.  In  this  sense,  tho 
lighter  as  well  as  the  more  impressive  sounds  are  included ;  but  still,  whe&er  both  together,  con- 
Bidorcd  as  accents,  can  be  reckoned  the  same  as  long  and  short  quantities  is  questionable.  Some 
say,  they  cannot ;  and  insist  that  they  are  yet  as  difibrcnt,  as  the  variable  tones  of  a  tntmpet, 
which  swell  and  foil,  ore  different  from  the  merely  load  and  sc^  notes  of  tho  monotonous  drum. 
This  illiutiation  of  tho  "easy  Distiuotion  betwixt  QvxmtHy  and  Accent^"  ia  cited  with  commcnda- 
tkm,  in  Bri^fland'a  Qrammar,  on  page  ISTth ;  §  the  aiithiH'  of  which  grammar,  deems  to  bavo 
onderstood  Aeceni,  or  Accents^  to  be  the  samo  as  Ii^/eOionB — though  ttioso  are  still  unlike  to 
qaantities,  if  bo  did  eo.   (See  an  explanation  of  InScctiona  in  Chap.  II,  Sec.  iii,  Art.  3,  above.) 

*  (1.)  "  We  ihiUI  now  lak«  *,  view  of  ■onnda  vhen  nidted  Into  mOhMm:  Hera  »  bMntifnl  vuititton  of  quan- 
tity presentti  Itself  u  the  next  ob|ect  of  our  attention.  The  knowledge  of  long  tnd  e.'iort  ByU&blu,  is  the  moat 
esedlent  and  moHt  neglected  quality  In  the  whole  art  of  pronnndatlon. 

The  dliipntoi  of  oar  modern  wrilcn  on  thli  lal^leet,  have  arUen  chiefly  from  an  abanrd  notion  that  haa  long 
prenlled ;  tIe.  that  there  li  no  dUference  between  the  aeemt  and  the  quiMtitii,  In  the  Engllab  language ;  that 
the  aeoented  lyUable*  are  alwaja  lonj,  and  the  unaccented  alwaja  khori. 

An  abanrdtty  >o  ^Hnz,  doea  not  need  rofntalton.  Prononnoo  wj  ono  Uno  from  Hilton,  and  the  earwlll  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  accent  and  quantity  alwayB  oolndde.  Very  aeldom  they  do." — Hebues  :  BickntWt 
Gram.,  Fart  11,  p.  106. 

(3.1  "  Some  of  our  Hodema  (etpedallr  Hr.  Bit\«^  In  hta  Art  of  Awfry)  and  lat«ly  Hr.  Kattairt,  in  what  ho 
callB,  The  English  Orammar,  vmaBaaQ.j  van  Aee&nt  for  Quantity,  one  tlRnUying  the  Length  or  Shortttesa  of  a 
Bjllable,  the  other  the  raising  or  fUHns  of  tbe  Voice  In  JMaeowrae." — Brial^aaiPa  Gmm.,  London,  lT4fi,  p.  ISG. 

(S.)  "Tempni  cum  accentu  a  noDnalUa  mal6  confundltur;  quaal  Idem  (dt  acul  et  produd  Cum  brevli  aulem 
qrlUba  nenitor,  elevatnr  qntdem  vox  In  eA  proferendi,  cad  tempaa  non  angetnr.  BIc  In  voce  kiminibut  acnltur 
mi ;  at  ni  qua  soqnitur,  Kqnam  In  offerendo  mo  ram  postntai." —  Liiyt  Otvm.,  p.  1£5.  Version ;  "  By  lome 
peraona,  time  la  Improperly  confonnded  with  accent;  aa  If  to  acute  and  to  lengthen  were  the  aame.  Bnt  when 
»  short  reliable  la  acuted,  the  voice  Indeed  la  raised  In  pronouncing  It,  but  the  lime  Is  not  Increased.  Thus,  in 
the  word  AomitU Aim,  mt  baa  the  aeute  accent ;  but  td,  which  foUowa,  demsnds  eqnal  slowness  In  the  pronun- 
datlon."  To  Bngllah  ears,  this  can  hardly  teem  a  correct  representation ;  for.  In  prononndng  homifabua.  It  Is 
not  ni<,  bnt  nUn,  that  we  acoent;  and  this  syllable  Is  maidfe^y  as  mneh  longer  than  tbe  rest,  u  It  Is  louder. 

t  (1.)  "  SylUtdea,  with  respect  to  their  qaantitu,  are  dtber  lonir,  aAort,  or  eommon." — OouU's  Adam's  Lot, 
6ram.,p.S43.  "Soma  syllables  are  eommon;  uat is,  sometimea  long,  and  BomeHmeB  short."— <ldam's  ZiSl; 
and  Eng.  Onm.,  p.  %3.  Common  is  bera  pnt  for  twriaUs,  or  not  permantnUp  tetHeS  In  ragtaet  to  fiiantfQr; 
in  this  sense,  fhtm  which  no  Udrd  BpedM  ought  to  bo  InltmA,  our  langnaie  li,  parii^s,  more  eztKialvely 
"  eommon"  than  nny  other. 

(8.)  Host  of  our  HonosyUables  either  take  fhla  Stress  or  not,  aocording  as  they  are  more  or  less  emphatlcal ; 
and  therefore  Enf>lUh  Worda  of  one  Syllable  may  be  eonslderad  as  eommon,'  L  e.  either  ut  long  or  abort  Iti  cer- 
tain Sltnatlona.  These  SltoationB  are  ehlefly  determined  by  the  Paase,  or  Cesure.  of  tbe  Verse,  and  this  Pause 
by  the  Senae.  And  as  the  English  aboands  In  Monosyllables,  there  la  probably  no  Language  In  which  tbe  Quan- 
tity of  SyUiiblea  ia  more  regnlated  by  the  Senra  than  In  EngUab."— IT.  WanTt  Gram.,  Ed.  of  ITCC,  n.  1&6. 

(8.)  BlcknelTs  theory  of  quantity,  fbr  which  he  refers  to  Herrles,  Is  this:  "Tbe  Engliah  fuonnfj/ Is  divided 
Into  loiiff,  thort,  and  common.  Tbe  longest  spedes  of  s^Iables  are  those  that  end  In  a  vowel,  and  are  under  the 
accent ;  as,  mo  In  bamMnlons,  sols  In  consols,  Ac  When  a  monosyllable,  whioh  Is  nnemphatio,  ends  in  a  vowel, 
It  Is  always  short  i  bnt  when  the  empbada  la  placed  upon  It,  It  Is  alwaya  long.  i^Aort  syllables  are  Bueta  as  end 
in  any  of  thti  dx  rontes ;  as  cnt.'stoP.  rajHi,  TOfffxd,  lock.  In  all  sueft  s^UoMes  the  sound  cannot  be  length- 
ened :  they  are  nfcesaarily  and  Invariably  thort  If  another  consonant  Intervenes  between  the  vowel  and  mute, 
as  rend,  sq/I,  flMt,  tho  syllahle  Is  rendered  ocmtwhat  Umfftr.  The  other  species  of  syllaUes  called  eomnum,  are 
auch  as  termlnftto  In  a  half-vowel  or  aspirate.  For  Instance,  In  the  words  run,  swim,  cru«A,  purl,  the  condnd- 
log  sound  can  be  rontlnned  or  shortened,  as  we  pleue.  This  scheme  of  qnantlty,"  it  Is  added,  "  Is  founded  on 
faet  and  experionco."— Kcifcncirs  Oram.,  Part  U,  p.  IDS.  Bnt  Is  It  not  a  /act,  that  such  words  aa  eutteat,  dop- 
piitg,  mpid,  rugged,  are  Iroelieea,  in  verse  F  and  Is  not  vnloek  an  iambu*  t  And  what  becomes  of  syllables  Utat 
end  with  vowels  nr  llqaids  and  arc  not  accented  t 

i  I  do  not  say  the  mere  absence  of  stress  Is  nemr  called  aM«nt,*  for  It  Is,  pldnly,  the  doctrine  of  some  authon 
that  the  EhrUm  accent  differs  not  at  all  In  Its  nalore  from  the  aceent  of  the  andenl  Greeks  or  Romans,  whieh 
was  dlstlnKulshftil  as  bolng  of  three  sorts,  aeute,  grant,  inJUs;  that  "the  stronger  breathing,  or  higher  sound," 
which  distinguishes  one  syllable  of  aword  from  or  above  tbe  rest,  la  tAs  acute  accent  only;  that"the  aofter 
breathing,  or  lower  sound,*'  which  belongs  to  an  nnaeuted  (or  unaecsnMl)  syllable.  Is  (As  (ttoos  aooent,-  and  that 
»  ooinblnatlon  of  these  two  Bounds,  or  "  brcatbinRS,"  upon  one  Byllable,  eonstltutes  tbe  inAea  or  eireumJUa  oe- 
,etnt  Such,  I  think,  is  the  toMhing  of  Rev.  William  Barnes;  who  further  says,  "English  verso  Is  constmeted 
upon  sundry  orders  of  acute  and  grtive  aeemis  and  matcblngB  of  rhymes,  while  the  pocUc  language  of  the  Bo- 
mans  and  Greeks  Is  formed  upon  rules  of  the  snndry  dnsterings  of  long  and  Khort  »!/llabUe."—PMb>UfiaU 
Orammar,  p.  S6S.  This  scheme  ia  not  wholly  conslstenl,  beoanse  the  author  explains  acoent  or  accents  as  being 
applicable  only  to  "  words  of  two  or  more  syUaMes ;"  and  It  is  pbiln,  that  the  aeoent  which  Indudes  the  three 
■orts  above,  must  needs  be  "  some  other  thing  than  what  we  call  aooent,"  If  this  Indudes  only  the  acute. 

(  Sheridan  osed  the  same  comparison,  *'  To  lUuBtntte  the  dlflbrenee  between  the  aeoent  of  the  andentt  and 
thatof  rarV  {onrtongnej.  Our  acoeat  ho  nnosBd,  with  Nares  aad  otbtn,  to  have  "noreftmM  to^vMCmi 
•f  Uwvoloa."—8oe  .Art  (/'BMeHfv,  p.  n  I  Ii«SwwoA.SloMitfMt,  p.  Ut  VoUsr't  Jbft  P- 
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IBs  exposition  ia  this:  "Accent  is  the  ritinff  and  falling  of  the  Voice,  abore  or  ondar  Ha  osobI 
Jbne.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  Aocenta,  uiAeiae,  a  GrotM^  aodaa/n/!^  whichisalaocalFda  Oif 
amfiex.  The  Ac«^  or  lEAorp,  natundly  ni»N»  the  'V<»ce ;  and  the  Oriaivt,  or  Bern,  aa  naturally 
/att»  it  The  Cirtan^Ux  is  a  kmd  of  OadiiWiDn,  or  Wav^  of  the  Vdoei"— fr'^^fttfowPf  flVnm^ 
Soveotlt  Ed.,  LoDd.,  1146,  p.  166. 

Obs.  4. — Dr.  Johnson,  whose  great  autfaori^  could  ootiail  to  cany  aome  others  with  him,  too 
evfdeotly  tdentifles  accent  with  quantity,  at  the  oontmeDComeDt  of  bis  Prosody.  "  PBONmcu- 
Tiox  is  just,"  says  he,  "  whea  every  letter  has  its  proper  sound,  and  when  crery  syllable  has  its 
proper  accent,  or  which  in  English  versification  is  the  same,  its  {Hoper  qaanti^." — Johatoa'a 
Gram,,  before  Diet.,  ito,  p.  13;  John  Burn's  Grain.,  p.  240;  Jimea^a  Proaodiai  Oram.,  before 
Diet.,  p.  10,  Now  our  most  common  notion  of  accent — tho  sole  notion  with  many — aad  that 
which  tho  accentuation  of  Johnson  hhnaelf  everywhore  inculcates — ia,  that  it  beiiangB  not  to 
"  every  eylbMe,"  but  ouly  to  some  particular  ^flU^iln,  bdag  cither  tfran  efvaia  oa  a  cectBio 
syUablo,"  or  a  mofl  mark  to  denote  iodi  stroas.— See  SeeKt  J>ieL,  or  Worcester's.  But  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  tho  passage  abore,  must  have  understood  the  w<Hd  accent  ^;reeably  to  his  own  im- 
perflict  definition  of  it;  to  wit,  aa  "  A«  mmnd  given  to  Qiesiifikiliiefromwaeed."'-^  Diet  An 
unaecenied  syllable  must  have  been  to  him  a  syllable  nnpronoonced.  In  short  he  does  not  ai^ieer 
to  have  rccogoized  any  syllables  as  being  unaccented.  Tho  word  vmccentei  bad  no  f^ace  in  his 
lexic(^jphy,  nor  could  have  any  without  inconsistencey.  It  was  nnaptly  added  to  his  text^  after 
nx^  yeara,  by  one  of  hb  omenders,  Todd  or  Ghnlnms ;  who  atill  blindly  neglected  to  amend  his 
definition  of  accent  In  these  parUculars,  Walka't  dictionaries  exhibit  the  same  defidendes  as 
Johnson's ;  and  yet  no  author  has  more  frequently  used  the  words  accent  and  vmaeeenied,  than  did 
Walker,*  lfa.«)n's  Supplement,  first  pnblished  in  1801,  must  liavo  suggested  to  tho  revisers  of 
Johnson  tho  addition  of  the  latter  term,  as  appears  by  the  authority  dtod  Ibr  it :  "  UNA'C- 
CENTED,  adj.  Kot  accented.  '  It  being  enough  to  ma^o  a  syllable  long,  if  it  bo  accarted  ■  and 
short,  if  it  bo  unaccented.'    Harrises  PhitolaQicai  Inquiries." — MaaotCs  Svp. 

Od3.  C. — ^This  doctrine  of  Ilarria'a,  that  long  quantity  ocoompanies  tho  accent,  imd  unaocented 
sylloblea  nro  short,  li  far  from  oonfounding  or  identifying  accent  with  quantify,  as  has  idready 
been  shown ;  and,  though  it  plainly  contradicts  somo  «  tho  clementaiy  t"'*i'"g  of  Jcdmson, 
Sheridan,  Walker,  Murray,  Webster,  Latham,  Fowler,  and  othcra^  in  regard  to  tho  length  or  sbwl- 
nos3  of  certain  syllablos,  it  has  been  cloariy  maintained  by  many  excellent  authota,  so  that  no 
opposite  theory  i3  better  supported  by  authority.  On  this  poin^  our  language  stands  not  alone ;  for 
the  accent  controls  quantity  in  somo  othors-f   G.  U.  Nochden,  a  writer  of  uncommon  ability,  in 

*  (1.)  It  mmy  ia  somo  nnwaurs  acaonnt  fbr  tbete  ramarkabla  omlMlaa*,  to  obMrva  ttwt  Walker,  tn  Ua  lexi- 
cography, r>llawed  Johnaon  Ij  almoat  vvarr  thing  bat  pronaiwlatioii.  On  this  Utter  Wi^MtiUa  own  antboil^  fa 
perhitps  as  Rrent  as  that  of  any  single  aiithor.  And  ben  I  am  lad  to  Introduoe  m  nmark  or  two  tonoUng  tkt 
a^MiU  an-1  qanntitif  wilb  which  he  was  eUefly  eonocned ;  tbengfa  Ota  nm— tluni  msf  have  no  Immediate  oao- 
nextou  with  tho  error  of  oonfoundlag  theae  propertfea. 

C2.)  Wnlker,  In  bts  theory,  reKardod  the  tn/beifeiia  of  the  voice  ai  pertaining  to  aeemd,  and  aa  aflbrdlng  a  aat- 
h^^ictory  solution  of  the  dtntenmea  In  which  this  mtilect  hsa  been  itiTolved :  but,  u  an  EiigUah  ortboeplst,  be 
treats  of  aoeant  In  no  other  eenw,  than  as  ttrtst  laid  on  a  portio»lar  finite  of  a  v>ard~»  »m»e  implrlng  eon> 
traat,  and  neceaauU^  dlvtdiog  sU  sylUbles  Into  aeoented  and  nnacconted,  except  mooosifllables.  HaTing  ao- 
knowledged  our  "total  ignoraneaot  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  aceeat,"  he  adds:  "Tho  aeoent  of  the 
English  Language,  which  Is  oonstuiUj  sonudlng  In  oar  ears,  and  every  moment  open  to  inveatlgatioQ,  aeema  at 
much  a  mi/tUri/  as  that  aeoent  which  is  removed  almost  two  thonaand  veara  from  our  view.  ObacuritT',  per- 
plexity, and  confusion,  run  through  every  traatlso  on  the  sntileet,  and  nnthhig  could  be  ao  hopelesa  aa  an  attempt 
to  exjrfaln  It,  did  not  a  dnomatanoe  preaent  Uaelf,  which  at  once  sceounts  for  the  confusion,  and  adTonls  a  elew 
to  lead  ua  out  of  IL  Not  one  writer  on  aeoent  has  given  aach  a  definition  of  the  voice  ae  aoqaalnta  na  with  its 
essential  properties.  ■  ■  ■  But  let  us  once  divide  the  voice  Into  It*  ridng  and  falling  Inflectioni,  Qieobecorlty 
vanishes,  and  eoeoot  beoemei  u  InteUigiUo  as  any  other  part  of  language.  *  *  *  On  the  presant  occasion  It  wiU 
be  sufSdent  to  obaerve,  thftt  (A«  ttrWM  im  oall  aooant  la  u  well  undoratood  as  1>  neoMsarr  for  the  prononciatioD 
of  slQ^e  words,  which  ta  the  otdeet  of  this  treatise. "—HViUm's  Diet.  p.  63,  Prineip.  480,  4ST,  483. 

<3,)  Afterwards,  on  iotrodndng  fWonfUy,  aa  an  orthoyplcsl  to(de,  he  naa  the  following  remark;  "  In  treating 
this  part  of  pronunciation,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  ent«r  into  the  nature  of  that  quant^  wklek  eimstitt$U* 
paetrff;  the  qhaatlty  hero  oonsidered  will  be  that  which  relates  to  words  taken  singly;  and  tbls  is  notAto;/ nun 
than  IM  Isn^fth  or  »kartn§9»  of  the  voietls,  either  as  th<^y  atmid  alone,  or  as  they  are  differentljr  combined  with 
the  vowels  or  oonsonsntsL" — lb.,  p^  62,  Prineip.  620.  Hero  is  suggested  a  dlstlnotlon  which  has  not  been  so  weU 
obaerved  by  arammarlans  and  proeodlUs,  or  even  by  Walker  himself,  as  U  ought  to  have  been.  So  long  as  tho 
praetieo  eonUnues  of  denominating  eertalo  mere  ootoet  »tnmd»  the  long  and  the  thori.  It  will  be  very  nocesoary 
to  notice  that  theae  are  not  the  same  as  the  sytiabie  qmmtitUe,  long  and  short,  which  constitute  En^^lsh  versch 

t  In  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  this  ie  not  oommoniy  sappoaed  to  be  the  csw ;  but,  on  tlie  oontrary, 
the  quantity  of  syUahies  Is  professedly  adjusted  by  its  own  rules  independently  of  what  we  call  aocent;  and.  In 
onr  £n(^lsh  pronandatton  of  theae  langnsget,  the  accentiiBtlon  of  all  long  words  Is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
the  last  nllable  but  one.  Walker,  in  the  introdnetion  to  his  Key,  spMkaof  *>The  English  pronundation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  [as]  injnrlons  to  quantity."  And  no  one  ean  deny,  that  we  often  accent  what  are  called  ahort 
syllahlei,  and  perhaps  oflener  leave  nnaoeented  such  as  are  called  long;  but,  after  alt,  were  the  quanU^  of 
Latin  and  Greek  syllables  always  Judged  of  by  their  aotnal  Ume,  and  not  with  refenaico  to  the  vowel  sounds 
oaUod  long  and  short,  these  our  vioUttons  of  tho  old  qoantltlea  would  be  found  much  fewer  than  some  soppoae 
thev  are. 

(S.)  Dr.  Adam's  view  of  the  accents,  acute  and  grave,  appears  to  be  peooUar :  and  of  a  natnre  whldimayp^ 
haps  oome  nearer  to  an  actual  Identity  with  the  quanUtiM,  long  and  abort,  than  any  other.    He  says, 

"1.  Theooitteor  sharp  aeoent  raises  the  voice  in  nronunolaUon,  and  is  thus  marked  ['};  ^if*ro,prV- 
[The  English  word  Is  written,  not  thus,  but  with  two  ^b,  pnfiBr.—Q.  B.] 

"  3.  The  gnma  or  bow  aocent  depresses  the  voice,  or  fceepa  It  Id  its  nataral  tone ;  and  is  thu  marked  [  ^  ] ;  ai, 
doate.    VMT  This  aeesnt  properly  btlongs  to  aU  wyUMea  whieh  Aok  no  othsr. 

"  The  accents  are  hardly  ever  marked  in  En^ish  books,  exoept  in  dietlonarieB,  grammars,  ^)eUing-books,  or 
the  like,  where  the  acute  accent  only  la  used.  The  accents  are  likewise  seldom  marked  in  Latin  txMkL  unless 
for  the  sake  of  dlstlnotlon ;  as  in  these  adverbs,  aliqud,  oontinud,  doeti,  ttnd,  Ax." — Adam's  Latin  and  BngUih 
Orammar,  p.  266. 

.  (8.)  Aa  stress  nntorally  lengthens  the  syllables  on  which  It  faUi,  If  we  snppoae  the  grave  accent  to  be  the  op- 
pmte  of  this,  and  to  belong  to  all  syilaUaa  vUch  have  so  peeuttu  rtreMi,   are  not  enforced,  not  oented,  not 
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bia  Gemum  Gnmnutr  for  EDgUBbmen,  defioeB  accent  to  be,  as  ire  see  .it  ia  io  Engliab,  "  that  strtsi 
whidi  maito  a  particular  syllable  in  speaking ;"  and  recognizing,  as  we  do,  both  a  MI  accent  and 
a  putial  one,  or  "detni-accent,"  presents  tbe  syllables  of  his  language  as  being  of  three  condi- 
tions: the  "  euxeiiied,"  which  "cannot  be  used  otherwise  than  as  long;"  the  "  hai/roccetiied," 
which  "  most  be  regarded  as  ambiguous,  or  common ;"  and  the  "  accenUeea,"  which  "  aro  in  their 
nature  ^wrt." — See  Noeitden'a  GT<m.,  p.  87.  His  middle  class,  howL-rer,  our  prosodists  io  general 
TeiT'  propedj  ^qtcoae  vitb.  In  file's  History  of  Qreek  Literatare,  which  is  among  the  addi- 
tioDS  to  the  Manoal  (tf  Classical  literature  frtxn  the  Gemuui  of  Esdicnburg,  are  the  following  pae- 
sages:  "The  tone  [i.  c.  accent]  in  Greek  is  placed  upon  short  syllables  as  well  as  long;  in  Ger- 
man, it  accompanies  regularly  only  long  syllables." — "In  giving  an  accent  to  a  syllable  in  an 
English  word  wo  Uiere^  render  it  a  long  syllable,  whatever  may  be  the  sound  given  to  its  vowel, 
and  in  whatever  way  the  syllable  may  be  composed ;  eo  that  as  above  stated  in  relation  to  the 
German,  w  English  accent,  or  stress  in  {Uronanciatlon,  accompanies  only  a  long  syllable." — Manuai 
of  Class.  LU^  p.  437.  With  these  extracts,  accords  the  doctrine  of  eame  of  tho  ablest  of  our 
English  grammarians.  "  In  the  English  Pronundation,"  says  'WUIiam  Ward,  "  there  is  a  certain 
Stress  of  tbe  YcHce  laid  on  some  one  syllable  at  least,  of  erety  Word  of  two  or  more  Syllables ; 
and  that  Syllable  on  which  tho  Stress  is  laid  may  be  considered  long.  Our  Grammarians  have 
agreed  to  consider  this  Stress  of  the  Voice  as  Vie  Accent  in  English ;  and  therefore  the  Accent  and 
long  Quantity  coincide  in  our  Language," — Ward's  Practicai  Gram.,  p.  155.  As  to  tho  vowel 
sounds,  with  the  quantity  of  wbicb  maxij  prosodists  have  greatly  poured  both  thtmselves  and 
tbeir  readers,  this  writer  bb^b,  "they  may  bo  made  as  long^  or  as  shoil^  aa  tho  Speaker  pleases." 
—lb.,  p.  4. 

Obs.  6. — ^From  tho  absurd  and  oontnidiatoiy  nature  of  many  of  itbe  principles  usually  laid  down 
by  our  grammarians,  for  the  discrimination  m  long  quantity  and  shor^  it  is  quito  apparent,  that 
but  very  few  of  them  havo  well  understood  either  ^e  distinction  itself  or  thoir  own  roles  ctmcem- 
ing  it.  Take  Fisher  ibr  an  example.  In  Fisher's  Practical  Grammar,  first  published  in  London 
in  1753, — a  work  not  unsuccessfhl,  since  Wells  quotes  tho  "  28lh  eeb'fton"  as  appearing  in  1195, 
and  this  was  not  tho  last — we  find,  in  the  first  place,  tbo  vowel  sounds  distinguished  as  long  or 
flliort  thus:  "  Q.  How  many  Sounds  has  a  Vowel?  A.  Two  in  general,  viz.  1.  A  hosG  Sound, 
When  tho  SyUable  ends  with  a  Vowel,  either  in  Monosyllables^  or  in  Words  of  more  Syllables; 
OS,  idke,  we,  I,  g'i,  nu;  or,  as,  ifdlure,  Nero,  Nitre,  Novice,  iTuisaaee.  2.  A  SnoBT  SocxD,  When 
tho  Syllable  ends  with  a  Consonant,  cither  in  Monosylhtbles,  or  others;  as  Sat,  her,  hit,  rob,  Tun; 
or,  OS  Sdrber,  biikn,  SHiion." — See  p.  &.  To  this  rule,  tbo  anthor  makes  needless  exceptions  of 
nil  such  words  as  balance  and  banish,  wherein  n  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  goes  to  tho 
former;  because,  like  Johnson,  Murray,  and  most  of  our  old  grammarians,  ho  divides  on  tho 
Towcl ;  falsely  «dls  tho  accented  syllable  short ;  and  imagines  tbo  consonant  to  bo  heard  twice,  or 
to  Iiave  "a  double  Accent"  On  pago  35th,  ho  tells  us  that,  "  Long  and  short  Towete,  and  Umgand 
short  SyUabtes,  aro  synommous  [ — synonymous,  from  oveCvv/toc — }  Terms;"  nud  so  indeed  hare 
thoy  been  most  erroacously  coosidered  by  sundry  subsequent  writers ;  and  tho  consequcnco  is, 
that  all  who  judge  by  their  critcnia,  mietake  tbo  poetic  quantity,  or  prosodical  valne,  perhaps 
ono  lialf  tho  syQablca  in  tho  language.  Let  each  syllable  be  reckoned  long  tliat  "  ends  with  a 
Vowel,"  and  each  short  that  "ends  with  a  Consonant,"  and  the  decision  will  probably  be  oftencr 
wrong  than  right ;  for  more  syllables  end  with  consonants  than  with  vowels,  and  of  tbe  latter  class  a 
majority  are  without  stress  and  thcrefi)re  short.  Thus  tho  foregoing  principle,  contraiy  to  tho 
univer^  praetico  of  the  poets,  determines  many  aecenied  e^llables  to  bo  '^ahort;"  as  tbe  first  in 
"barber,  bitten,  bution,  balance,  btmish; — "  and  many  ttnoccenfad  ones  to  bo  "Umg;"  as  tho  lost  in 
aofii,  flpeoe,  noUs,  mefre^  aorrow,  daisy,  vaUey,  tttUure,  native;  or  the  first  in  around,  before,  delai', 
dividr^  remove,  leclude,  obey,  cocoon,  presumi!,  propose,  and  other  words  ionumcmble. 

Oua  7. — Fisher's  conceptions  of  accent  and  quantity,  bs  constituting  prosody,  were  much  truer 
to  tho  oi^inal  and  etymological  senso  of  tho  wcirtls,  than  to  ony  just  or  useful  view  of  English 
versification :  in  sliort,  this  latter  subject  was  not  even  mentioned  by  him ;  for  prosody,  in  his 
sdieme,  was  nothing  but  tho  right  pronunciation  of  words,  or  what  wo  now  call  ortholpy.  This 
part  of  bis  Grammar  commences  with  the  fbUowing  questions  and  answers : 

"  Q.  What  la  tho  Meaning  of  tho  Word  Prosody?  A.  It  is  aWord  bonowed  from  tho  Greek; 
which,  in  Latin,  is  rendered  Acemius,  and  in  English  Accent 

"  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  .dccCTiif  A.  Acccntoriginally  signified  a  Modulation  of  tho  Voice, 
of  chanting  to  a  musical  Instrument ;  but  is  now  geneially  used  to  signify  Xhie  Pronunciaiian,  I  e. 
tho  pronouncing  [of]  a  syllablo  according  to  its  Quantity,  (whether  it  bo  long  or  short,)  with  a 
stronger  Forco  or  Stress  of  Voice  than  tho  other  Syllables  io  tlio  some  Word ;  as,  c  in  able,  o  in 
oft^  Ac. 

"  Q.  What  is  QuanOiyt  A.  Quantity  is  tbo  different  Heosuro  of  Time  in  pronouncing  Sylla- 
Ues,  from  whence  they  aro  called  long  or  short. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  Propor^m  between  a  long  aod  a  short  Syllable?   A,  Two  to  one;  that  ia,  a 

drcnmfleetad,  not  emphaiized ;  theo  ■h&ll  wo  trnly  have  to  Kceent  with  irblcli  our  short  quantity  mey  f*lilT 
Colacidp.  Hat  I  bKTe  iaid,  "the  mere  abKuce  of  itrau,  which  produoea short  qnantltj',  we  do  not  cnll  acesnf; 
and  It  Diay  be  obaerved,  th*t  tho  li^roed  Improver  of  Dr.  Adam's  Gramnur,  B.  A.  Gould,  has  totnlly  rtjjected 
■11  that  hiB  predeooMor  taaiiht  concerolnB  aecmt,  and  has  given  an  entirely  different  definition  of  the  thing; 
Bee  marginal  notoa  on  p«Ke  7T1,  above.  Dr.  Jobuon  alao  dtea  from  Holder  a  Tcry  different  eiplanatlon  of  lt,a> 
foUoTH:  "  Aeomt,  aa  In  the  Greek  naani  and  mage,  imiiiim  to  have  regarded  the  tune  of  tbe  voice;  the  acuta 
■ceent,  ralaiaK  tbe  voice  In  aonie  cartaln  syllable*,  ta  a  Ugtaer,  ff.  a.  more  acutti  pitch  or  tone ;  and  the  grave, 
depraaidng  ItWer;  and  both  kiml»gei>iMen^batt»,\c.mMwtgomuprmHmebMtt^  Holsb."— i/bAi.- 
aon's  Quarto  IHeL,  w.  AoemL 
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long  Syllable  is  twico  bs  long  in  proaouncing  as  a  dxart  one ;  bh,  Hate,  Eat  This  marie  (')  aet 
over  a  Syllable,  eihowB  that  it  is  long,  and  thia  ( ' )  that  it  is  abort ;  aa,  rieord,  rieonL 

"  Q.  How  do  you  kaow  long  and  short  SyllableaT  A.  A  Syllable  la  long  short  oooordinfcto 
the  Situation  of  the  Vowel,  L  e.  it  is  generally  long  when  it  ends  with  a  Vowel,  and  short  vtai 
with  a  C(Kisonant;  aa,  Fd-  in  fhvour,  and  Man-  in  Manner." — Fisher's  Practical  Gram.,  p.  34. 

Now  cme  grand  mistake  of  this  is,  timt  it  supposes  fryllabicatioQ  to  fix  the  quantity,  and  quan- 
tity to  detennino  tho  accent ;  whereas  it  is  plahi,  that  accent  contrqla  quantity,  so  far  at  least  that, 
in  tho  construction  of  verse,  a  syllable  fully  accented  cannot  bo  reckoood  ^ort  And  this  mk- 
tako  la  practical ;  for  wo  soc,  ttiat,  in  throo  of  his  examples,  out  of  the  four  above,  the  author  him- 
self  misstates  the  quantity,  because  he  disregards  the  accent:  the  vert)  re-eord',  bmrig  aocentedon 
tho  second  syllable,  is  on  iambus;  and  the  nouni  rec'-ord  and  maa'-ner,  bebg  accented  on  tf» 
first,  are  tnxhees ;  and  juat  aa  plainly  so,  as  ia  tho  word  fOviAir.  But  a  stiU  greater  blunder  hero 
observable  Ls,  that,  as  a  "  due  prontmeiaiion"  necessarily  includes  the  utterance  of  every  B)'IIabk^ 
tho  explanation  above  stolidly  supposes  all  our  syllables  to  be  aaxntedy  each  "acotvding  to  its 
Quantity,  (whethw  tt  be  long  or  short,)"  and  each  "  xcUh  a  stronger  F>rce  or  Stress  of  Voice,  than 
the  other  Syllables!"  Absurdity  akin  to  thio,  and  still  more  worthy  to  be  criticised,  has  since  been 
MopagiUed  by  Slieridao,  by  Walker,  and  by  Undiey  Moiiay,  witii  a  host  of  followers,  as  Alg«v 
P  Blair,  Comly,  Cooper,  Cutler,  Davenport,  Felton,  Fowler,  Frost,  Guy,  JbiuUbi,  Parker  and  For, 
Hcket,  Pond,  Putnam,  Buasell,  Smith,  and  others. 

Obs.  8. — Sheridan  was  an  able  and  pntctical  teacher  English  pronundaaon,  and  one  who  ap- 
pears to  have  gwicd  reputation  by  all  ho  undertook,  whether  aa  an  actor,  as  an  elocutionist,  or  as 
a  lexicographer.  His  publications  that  refer  to  tliat  subject,  though  now  mostly  superseded  by 
others  of  later  date,  are  still  worthy  to  be  consulted.  The  chief  of  tJiem  ore,  his  Lectures  on  Elo- 
cution, his  Lectures  on  tho  Art  of  Reading,  his  Rhetorical  Gruumar,  his  Elements  of  English,  and 
his  English  Diutiooary.  His  third  lecture  on  Elocution,  and  mony  pages  of  tiie  RhetoriwJ  Gram- 
mar, are  devoted  to  accent  and  qwtaiity — subjects  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  greatly  mis- 
represoDtod  1^  other  writers  op  to  his  time;*  To  this  author,  as  it  would  seem,  wo  owe  the  in- 
vention of  that  absurd  doctrine^  since  copied  into  a  great  multitode  of  our  English  grammars,  that 
tho  accent  on  a  syllable  of  two  or  more  letters,  belonfips  notiotha  tokoh  of  it,  but  oniy  to  some  OKX 
LETTER;  and  that  according  to  tho  character  of  this  letter,  as  vowel  or  consonant,  the  same  stress 
serves  to  lengthen  or  shorten  tho  syllable's  quantity)  Of  thia  matter,  bespeaks  thus:  "The  great 
distinction  of  our  accent  depends  upon  its  aecU;  which  may  be  either  upon  a  vowel  or  a  con^ 
Qont.  Upon  a  vowel,  as  in  tho  words,  gloir,  fathOT,  holy.  Upon  a  consonant,  as  in  the  words, 
hab'it,  bw'row,  bat'Uo.  When  tho  accent  u  ou  tho  vowel,  the  syllable  is  long ;  because  tho 
aooent  ia  made  ly  dwelliag  upon  the  vowel  When  it  ts  on  the  consonant,  the  ayUable  is  short  ;\ 
because  the  accent  is  made  by  passing  rapicBy  over  tho  vowel,  and  giving  a  smart  stroke  of  tho 
T(HCO  to  tho  lUlowing  consonant.  Obviova  aa  this  point  is,  it  has  wholly  e^iped  the  observation  of 
oQ  our  grammarioins  and  compikTS  of  dvAionarws ;  who,  instead  of  examining  tho  pecu^  genius 
of  our  tongue,  implicitly  and  pedantically  have  followed  tho  Greek  method  of  always  pladng  the 
accentual  mark  over  a  vowel" — Sluridcaia  Rhetorical  Oram,,  p.  51.  The  author's  n^rchenson 
of  tiie  old  mode  of  accentuation,  is  not  witiumt  rea.<ion;  but  liis  "great  distinction"  of  short  and 
long  syllables  is  only  fit  to  puzzle  or  mislead  tho  reader.  For  it  is  plain,  that  tho  flnt  syllables  of 
hab'H,  bor'row,  and  hat'tle,  are  twice  as  long  as  tho  last;  and,  in  poetry,  these  words  aro  trochees, 
as  well  as  the  other  throe,  glo'ry,  fa'ther,  and  ho'tg. 

Obs.  9. — ^Tho  only  important  dL<!tinction  in  our  accent,  is  that  of  the  primary  and  the  secondary, 
tha  latter  spedes  occurring  when  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  more  ^Uables  of  a  word  than  one ;  but 
dheriilan,  as  we  soe  above,  after  rcjectii^  all  the  old  distinctions  of  riaijig  and  foRing,  raising  and 
depressiTig,  acute  and  grave,  sharp  and  base,  long  and  short,  contrived  a  new  one  still  more  vain, 
which  he  fijunded  on  tiiat  of  vowels  and  consonants,  but  "  referred  to  time,  or  qtiaatiiy."  Bo 
recognized,  in  fiict,  a  votml  accent  and  a  amaonant  accent ;  or,  In  reference  to  quantity,  a  lengfhei^g 
accent  and  a  lAorteniag  accent  Tho  diacnlmination  of  these  wu  with  him  *'  the  obeat  distinction 

*  {!.)  *'  Arnon^  tbon  [the  uKlonts,]  wa  ksow  Oat  aeeenta  waro  marked  by  eartetn  injl^stmu  nnflecHont]  of 
Iba  voice  Ilk«  miuleal  nolei ;  and  th«  gnniniariaiia  to  tbti  day.  with  great  fomiaUtr  Infiinn  their  pupUa,  Uiat 
the  acute  aceent,  to  the  raialiqc  lot  J  tha  vdIco  on  a  eerl^ii  ijliMde :  the  mve,  a  deprewlon  of  It  i  and  the  dr- 
curaflcx,  a  raUan  and  deprmlon  both.  In  one  and  the  nme  milage.  Ttda  Jargon  thati  eoM/mUbj  prMem, 
thouKh  they  baveno  nrt  of  MeuaiHwxedtotiHMTorde:  Ibr  u  ther  are  aaked  to  ahmr  bow  tUa  la  to  m  done, 
ther  cannot  tell,  and  tUelr  pnctlea  alwm  beHea  their  praoept"— SAertilm'j  LaOtiret  on  Stoe.,  p.  54. 

(S.)  "It  la  bj  the  aeoant  ehlefly  tbat  uie  qnanllty  of  oar  btU&Um  U  reinilaled;  bat  not  aoconlnK  U>  the  «ift- 
toten  rub  laid  down  by  aU  vho  tare  wrtttanmt  tho  mltleet,  that  the  acoent  alwqM  mailt  the  mjUabU  Umg; 
than  which  Ihert  eeamot  beany  iHug  more  fatM."—Ih.,  p.  BT. 

(Xi  "And  hero  I  cannot  help  tnUiiKnotlco  of  a  ctrcuniatanre,  which  ihewaln  the  atrongeat  l^t,  Xheamasiitg 
deficiency  of  those,  who  bavo  bitberte  employed  their  Uboiin  on  that  nitifect,  [aooent,  or  pronaneiatlon,]  in 
point  nfinowltdge  of  tho  true  Renliia  and  eonstltiitlon  of  our  toefpio.  Several  of  Cho  compile n  of  dtcUonarlM. 
vocnbuhriea,  and  spelling  bonka,  have  undertaken  to  mark  thi>  acoenta  of  our  words;  but  ao  litlU  aematntfd 
were  they  with  the  nature  of  our  nceont,  that  thoy  thoni;bt  It  necemry  ordy  to  mark  the  egUable  on  woleh  the 
streae  la  to  bo  Uld,  witbovt  marking  tbe  parttaiar  letter  of  tho  sylUUe  to  wlilch  the  aooent  belonga"— 7K, 
p.  S3, 

(4.)  '"nie  mind  thna  taklngaUaannder  the  prrjudke  of  falaemlea,  never  arrives  at  a  knowledm  of  the  tme 
oatnreof  gwonM)/.'  and  aecordln^y  wa  Hod  tbat  all  attempts  hitherto  to  aetUo  the  prosody  of  onr  langnafte, 
have  been  vain  and  fruiUow."— Sicriifam'a  Rhetorical  Oram.,j.  62. 

t  la  the  followlDg  extract,  thU  matter  Is  Stated  somewhat  dtflerently :  "Tbe  QuonHftf  dnwnde  upontheseslef 
tbe  accent,  whether  It  be  on  the  vowel  or  [on  the]  consonant;  If  on  the  vowel,  the  syllable  Is  necessarily  lone; 
aa  tt  makes  the  vowel  long:  If  on  the  consonant,  it  nta"  be  eUMer  long  or  short,  acrordlnK  to  the  nalnrsof  tbe 
oonsonant,  orfAe  Unie  laten  npln  dwdUng  npon  It"— 5Aerid«i'«  £«dum  on  £tocq  p.  6T.  nis  last  dans* 
shows  the  "  dlsHnetlon"  to  be  a  very  weak  one. — (i.  Bsowh. 
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of  oar  accent."  He  baa  acocrdingly  mentioned  it  in  sovorei  difiercat  places  of  bis  worka,  and  not 
ftlways  with  that  regard  to  consiBtency  which  becomea  a  precise  thooruit.  It  led  bim  to  now  and 
Tanant  wiqrs  ot  i^iamg  accent ;  some  of  which  seem  to  imply  a  division  of  conaonants  tmm  tboir 
Yuwels  in  utterance,  or  to  suggest  that  syllablefl  are  not  tbo  least  parts  of  spoken  worda.  And  no 
sooner  has  be  toM  us  that  our  accent  is  but  one  Binglo  modo  of  t^tinguishing  a  syUable,  than  ho 
proceeds  to  declare  it  two.  Compare  tho  followhig  citations:  "As  the  pronunciation  of  Knglish 
words  is  chiefly  r^ulated  by  accent,  it  will  bo  neccsBary  to  have  a  precite  idea  of  that  term.  Ac- 
cent with  ua  means  no  more  than  a  certain  stress  of  tlio  Toico  upon  cme  tetier  of  a  syllable,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  the  oOter  tetters  in  a  word." — Sheridan's  Hbeiorical  Gram.,  p.  39.  Again : 
"Accent,  in  tbe  Eogliah  language,  means  a  certain  stress  of  Uie  voice  upon  apartieuiar  letter  tS  a 
syllable  whidi  distinguishes  it  Itom  the  rest,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  diatmguithes  the  tyllalie  itself 
to  whidi  it  belongs  from  the  others  which  compoeo  the  word." — Samework,  p.  60.  Aniiti:  "liut 
as  OHT  aeemt  consists  in  stress  only,  it  can  just  as  well  be  placed  on  a  consonant  as  [on]  a  vowel." 
— &tnu,  p.  51.  Again:  "By  the  word  accent,  is  meant  the  stress  of  tho  voice  on  one  letkr  In  n 
svilable." — Sh^dan's  Elements  of  EnijUah,  p.  55.  Again :  "  Tho  tc-rm  [a<rr(Ti(]  with  us  has  no 
T^erencs  to  infiexions  of  tfao  voice,  or  musical  notes,  but  only  means  a  peculiar  manntr  cf  tlisliji- 
yashing  cme  ayUable  of  a  teord  from  the  rest,  denominated  by  us  accent;  and  tho  ttrni  for  tliut  riit- 
son  [is]  used  by  us  in  the  smgular  number.— -Tliia  distinction  is  mado  by  us  in  two  ways ;  citlicr 
by  moeUHV  upon  one  syllable  than  tho  rest;  or  by  giving  it  a  smarter  pemssioa  of  the  vuico 
in  ntteiance.  Of  the  first  at  these,  wo  have  fautancca  in  tbo  words,  glory,  feilwr,  hcly;  of  tbo 
lart,  in  ba^Be,  Jiab'ii,  bor'row.  So  that  accent,  with  ua,  is  net  referred  to  tune,  but  to  time ;  to 
qwalilyj  not  quality;  to  the  more  eqvable  or  prea'piiaie  motion  of  tbe  voice,  not  to  the  variation 
of  notes  or  it^exions." — Sheridan's  Lectures  on  £Socution,  p.  50 ;  flinfs  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  85. 

Obs.  10, — How  "predse"  waa  Sheridan's  idm  of  accent,  the  reader  may  wtll  judge  ffom  tho 
li»?goii^  quotations;  in  four  of  which,  ho  describes  it  as  "a  certain  stress,^'  "Oic  stress,'"  and 
"stress  (ndy,"  which  enfiu^  some  "l^er;"  while,  in  tho  other,  it  is  whimsically  made  to  contiist 
in  two  tfiS^rent  modes  of  pronouEcing  "  syUable^^ — namely,  with  eqttahiUty,  and  with  precipitanea 
— with  "  dwemng  longer,"  and  with  amarter  ptrcussion" — which  terms  tho  author  very  improperly 
mpposee  to  be  opposites:  sayii^,  "For  the  two  ways  of  distinguishing  syllables  by  aoecnt.  as 
Ditntioned  beibre^  are  direc&y  opposite,  and  produce  quite  contrary  effects;  the  one,  by  dwdling  on 
the  syltabtey  necessarily  makes  it  long;  the  other,  by  tho  smart  percussion — of  tho  voice,  as  neccr.- 
icrily  makes  U  short" — lb.,  p.  51.  ^fow  it  is  all  a  mistake,  however  common,  to  suppose  that 
our  accent,  ctoisisting  as  it  does,  in  stress,  enforcement,  or  "percussion  of  voice,"  can  ever  shorten 
the  syllable  on  which  it  is  laid;  because  what  increases  tbe  quantum  of  a  vocal  sound,  cannot 
diminish  its  Img^i;  and  a  ^Qsbla  accented  will  always  be  found  longer  as  well  as  louder,  than 
Bay  unaccented  one  fanmediately  before  or  after  it  Thou^  weak  Bounds  may  pondbly  he  pro- 
tracted, and  diorter  ones  ho  exploded  loudly,  it  is  not  tho  custom  of  our  speech,  so  to  deal  with 
tiie  sounds  of  syllables. 

Oea  11. — ^eridan  admitted  that  somo  syllables  are  naturally  and  necessarily  short,  but  dtnied 
:!;at  any  arc  naturally  and  necossarily  lonp.  In  this,  sineo  syllabic  lengtli  and  shortness  ar^  r^la- 
tivt'  to  each  other,  and  to  the  cause  of  each,'  bo  was,  perhaps,  hardly  consistent  Ho  might  liavo 
done  better,  to  have  denied  both,  or  neither.  Bating  hia  new  division  of  accent  to  subject  it 
E'lRietimes  to  ibort  quantity,  he  recognized  very  fully  tho  dependenco  of  quantity,  lon^  or  Fhort, 
whether  in  ^Dables  or  only  in  vowels,  upon  tho  proscnco  or  absence  of  accent  or  cinphitsia.  In 
tlufi  be  diffeiod  considerably  fl^m  most  of  tho  grammarians  of  his  day ;  and  many  since  hnvo 
ci-nliaued  to  u^old  other  views.  He  saj's,  "It  is  an  infallible  rule  in  our  tongiio  that  no  voncl 
e\f  r  lias  a  long  sound  in  an  unaccented  sylhtble." — Lectures  r.n  Elocution,  p.  GO.  Ajrain:  "In 
treating  of  the  ample  elements  or  letters,  I  liave  sliown  that  some,  both  vowbls  and  conf^onant?, 
ore  natttraily  short ;  that  is,  whoso  sounds  amnot  possibly  bo  prolonged ;  and  tli(.ae  nro  the  [she:: 
cr  shut]  sotmds  of  ii,  1,  and  G,  of  vocal  sounds ;  and  threo  pure  mutes,  k,  p,  t,  ci  tho  conFouant : 
aa  in  tho  words  beck,  Hp,  ad.  I  have  shown  olso,  that  tho  sounds  of  all  ilic  otlitr  vowels,  and  df 
the  oonsoDUit  semivowels,  may  be  prolongGd  to  what  degree  wo  ploaso ;  but  nt  tho  same  time  it 
y  to  be  observed,  that  all  these  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  .short  quantity,  nnd  nro  capable  of  bein;j 
uttered  in  as  short  a  spaco  of  time  as  those  which  arc  naturally  short.  Ho  that  they  who  ?jiCf.k 
of  syllables  as  absolutely  in  their  own  nature  long,  the  common  cant  of  pj-osuduin!^.  speak  (jf  a 
sonentity;  for  though,  as  I  have  ahown  above,  there  aro  syllables  ahpolutdy  sliort,  whiuh 
cannot  poasbly  be  prolonged  by  any  effort  of  tho  speaker,  yet  it  is  in  hw  power  to  shurtc  n  or 
jiToIong  tbe  otb^  to  what  degree  he  pleases." — Sheridan^s  lihetorical  Givm.,  p.  52.  And  npain: 
^  I  have  already  mentioned  tlmt  when  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel,  it  of  course  niak' s  the  yrliablo 
IWi? ;  and  when  the  accent  is  on  tho  consonant,  the  syllable  may  bo  dther  limg  or  short,  nocordinp 
t'l  the  nature  of  tbe  consonant,  or  wiU  of  the  speakers.  And  as  ali  unarrented  stjllaUf  i  nro  ."Im  /, 
tiie  quantity  of  our  syllables  is  adjusted  by  tho  easiest  and  simplest  nile  in  tho  world,  cad  in  ihu 
txactcpt  proportion." — Lent,  on  Elocution,  p.  06. 

Obs.  12, — This  praise  of  our  rule  for  tlio  adjustment  of  quantity,  would  have  iKicn  much  more 
appropriate,  had  not  the  mlo  itself  been  jrrcatly  mistaken,  perplexed,  and  miJirepreainttd  by  the 
ajithor.  If  it  appear,  on  inspection,  that  "  hfck,  Up,  cut,"  and  the  like  syllablt  s,  aro  twico  ns  long 
ivhen  tmder  the  accent,  as  they  are  when  not  accented,  so  that,  with  a  short  syllable  annexed  or 
a  long  one  pr^xed,  they  may" form  trochees ;  then  is  it  not  true,  that  puch  syllablM  aro  either 
ttiways  necesBorily  and  inherenily  short  or  always,  "by  the  sninrt  percus.iion  of  the  voitw,  as  ncccs- 
iarily  made  diort;"  both  of  whkA  inconastent  ideas  ore  above  affirmed  of  them.   Tbcy  may 
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not  be  so  long  as  some  otiier  Icmg  ayllabtes;  bat,  If  they  are  twice  as  long  aa  the  nccompaayin; 
short  ones,  they  are  not  sliort.  And,  if  not  shut,  tbea  that  romaikable  distinctkm  ia  accent, 
which  assumes  that  they  ore  eo,  is  aa  needless  aa  it  ia  absurd  and  perplexing.  Now  let  the  Toids, 
hsck'on,  lip'ping,  mt'ter,  bo  properly  pronounced,  and  their  ^Uables  bo  compared  with  each  othir, 
or  with  those  of  liin'beck,  fiSUp,  Iha'cui;  and  it  cwmot  but  be  perceived,  that  heck,  lip,  and  aL, 
like  other  syllublci  in  geiit,'ral,  are  leTfjOimed  by  the  accent,  and  shortcQod  only  in  its  absence;  bo 
tlmt  all  these  words  ore  naamTeBtly  trochees,  as  all  similar  wordB  ore  found  to  be,  in  our  rerofica- 
tion.  To  suppose  "as  many  wcxda as  wa  bear  aocmt^"  or  tbat  "it  ia  tbo  laying  an  aocest 
OS  one  syllable,  which  eonstituiei  a  word,"  and  then  say,  that  "  no  unacoented  eyllable  ot  vovd 
is  cvor  to  be  accounted  long,"  aa  this  enthusiastic  author  does  in  tuA,  ia  to  make  atnuoge  aca&aion 
of  a  very  largo  portion  of  ttio  trissyUablua  and  poly^Uables  wUch  occur  in  verse.  An  other 
great  error  in  Sheridan's  doctrine  of  quantity,  is  his  notion  that  all  atonosyllables,  except  a  few 
small  particles,  are  accented ;  and  that  their  quantity  is  dctemuncd  to  bo  long  or  abort  by  the 
eeat  or  the  mode  of  tho  accent,  as  before  atated,  Kow,  aa  our  poetry  abounds  with  monaqjlla- 
bias,  the  relative  time  of  which  ia  a^joated  by  empbaaiB  and  cadence,  according  to  the  nature  and 
importance  tho  terms,  nod  according  to  the  reqairements  of  rhythm,  with  no  reference  to  tfaii 
factitious  priociple,  no  confonoity  thereto  but  wlwt  is  accidental,  it  cannot  but  be  a  puzzHng  ex- 
ercise, when  these  diOiciilties  come  to  bo  summed  up,  to  attempt  tho  application  of  a  doctrine  bo 
Toioly  conceived  to  be  "tho  easiest  and  simplest  rule  in  the  woiidl" 

Oua  13. — Lindley  Murray's  principles  of  accent  and  quantity,  which  later  grammariflna  baTc 
80  extensively  copied,  were  moetly  extraoted  from  Sheridan's;  and,  ss  the  compiler  appears  to 
hare  boon  aware  of  but  few,  if  any,  of  his  predecessor's  errors,  he  has  adopted  and  greatly  spread 
well-nigh  all  that  liavo  just  been  pointed  out;  while,  in  re{^d  to  some  points,  ho  has  consdera- 
bly  increased  tlie  number.  His  scliomo,  oa  bo  at  last  fixed  it;  iqtpcais  to  consist  essentially  of 
proposiUons  already  reflited,  or  (Ejected  to,  above;  as  any  reader  may  see,  who  will  ttus  to  tu3 
de&nition  of  accent,  and  bia  rules  fi>r  the  determinatitm  of  qtumtity.  In  oppo^tion  to  Sheridan, 
who  not  very  consistently  says,  that,  '^Ali  unaccented  ^Ilables  are  slwri,"  Uiis  author  appears  to 
have  adopted  tho  greater  error  of  Fisher,  who  supposed  that  the  vowti  sounds  called  lon(r  and 
short,  are  just  the  same  aa  the  long  and  short  syUabic  quantiUea.  By  this  rule,  thousands  ol'  fyl- 
lablos  will  be  called  long,  which  are  in  foot  short,  l>elng  always  so  uttered  in  botli  prose  and  poi't- 
ly ;  and,  by  the  other,  some  will  occasionally  bo  called  short,  which  ero  in  fact  long,  being  made 
80  by  the  poet,  under  a  slight  eeoondary  accent,  or  perhaps  none.  Apiin,  in  supposing  our 
ftumcpus  monosyllables  to  bia  accented,  and  their  quantity  to  be  thereby  fixed,  without  except- 
ing "  tho  particle,  such  as  n,  the,  to,  in,  Ac.,"  which  were  excepted  by  Sheridan,  Murray  has  much 
augmented  tho  multitude  of  errors  whicli  necessarily  flow  from  the  original  rido.  This  principle, 
indeed,  ho  adopted  timidly;  saying,  as  though  he  hardly  behm-cd  Ibo  assertion  true:  "And  sovie 
UTtkrs  assert,  that  every  monosyllable  of  two  or  more  letters,  has  one  of  its  letters  thus  distiii' 
B:ui8hei" — llurray'a  Oram.,  8vo,  p.  236;  12mo,  189.  But  still  ho  adapted  it,  and  adopted  itjWIy, 
in  his  section  on  Qoantity;  for,  of  Ills  twelve  words,  exomplifving  syllabic  time  so  regulated,  no 
fewer  than  nine  are  monoeyUablee.  It  is  observable,  however,  Uiat,  in  some  instances,  it  is  not 
on«  letter,  but  two,  that  he  marks;  as  in  the  words,  "mOod,  hOOse." — Ik,  p.  239;  12mo,  191 
And  again,  it  aliould  bo  observed,  that  generally,  wherever  ho  marks  ncwnt,  he  follows  the  obi 
mode,  which  Sheridan  and  Wobstijr  so  justly  condemn ;  so  that,  even  when  be  ia  speaking  of  "  the 
acc:>nt  on  the  coraonani,"  the  tugn  of  stress,  as  that  of  time,  is  set  over  a  tmod;  as^  "SAdly,  rub- 
ber."— Jb.,  Svo,  240 ;  l-2mo,  193.  So  in  his  Spelling-Book,  where  words  are  often  Adacly  divided: 
as,  "  V«  nieoi"  for  Ven'-ice ;  "  Ua  no  vor,"  for  Han'o-ver;  Ac. — See  p.  101. 

Obs.  14. — Id  consideration  of  the  great  authority  of  this  grammarian,  now  backed  by  a  score 
or  two  (^cc^yufta  and  motMera,  it  may  bo  expedient  to  bo  yet  more  explicit  Of  aaxnt  llunay 
published  about  aa  many  dilTeront  detinitions,  aa  did  Sheridan ;  which,  as  they  show  what  notiona 
ho  had  at  different  tioiji^,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  some,  who  hold  him  always  in  the  right,  to 
compare.  In  one,  he  describca  it  thus:  "  Accent  signiQes  thai  stress  of  the  voice,  which  is  laid 
on  one  sy'.tahle,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest." — Murray's  Sptihng-Book,  p.  138.  He  should  here 
have  said,  (as  by  hid  examples  it  would  appear  that  ho  meant,)  "on  one  sy'Hable  (?/ a  Kcrd;'"  for,  as 
tlic  phrase  now  stanila,  it  may  include  sbess  on  a  ^vmoeylUiiAe  in  a  salience;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
dispute,  whether  this  can  properly  be  called  ocoent  "PT^er  and  Webster  say,  it  is  tmpliasis,  and 
not  aceent.  Again,  in  an  other  definition,  whicli  was  vmtten  before  he  adopted  tho  notion  of 
accent  on  consonants,  of  accent  on  monosyllables,  or  of  accent  for  quantity'  in  the  formation  of 
vcrs^,  lie  used  these  words:  "Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  peculiar  stress  of  the  vcrice  on  a  certain 
vowel  or  syllable  in  a  word,  that  it  may  be  better  heard  tlian  the  rest,  or  distinguished  fitjm  them; 
as,  in  Hie  word  presUme,  the  stress  of  the  voice  must  be  on  the  second  syllable,  sume,  which  takes 
tlie  accent" — Mwray's  Gram.,  Second  Edition,  12mo,  p.  161.  In  this  edition,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Yoric,  in  1796,  liis  chief  rules  of  quantity  say  nothmg  about  accent  but  ore  tltus  cx- 
pre.'.sod:  [1.]  A  vowetorsylbtik  ia  long,  vhmlhavotod  or vmi^  eonktin^ 
in  pronundatlon  with  the  foOowing  leUers ;  as,  '  FflU,  bfile^  mflOd,  beOsOf  ftature.*  [  2.]  A  sylla- 
ble is  short,  when  tho  vowel  is  quickly  joined  to  tho  succeeding  feOer,' aa,  'Srt,  bSnn^t,l)Qng€r.'" 
— Ih.,  p.  166.  Bosidi-'S  tlio  absurdity  of  representing  "  a  vowel"  aa  having  "  vowels  contained  in 
it,"  these  rules  are  made  up  of  great  faults.  They  confound  syllabic  quantities  with  vowel  sounds. 
They  suppose  quautity  to  bo,  not  tlie  time  of  a  whole  syllable,  but  the  quick  or  slow  junction  of 
eome  of  its  parts.  Tliey  apjdy  to  no  syllable  that  ends  with  a  vowel  soond.  The  former  implies 
to  none  that  ends  with  one  consonant  only;  a^  "mom^"  or  the  fint  of  '^/eai-ure.'*   In  net,  ii 
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does  not  apply  to  any  of  tho  cxamfdes  given ;  the  final  letter  in  each  of  tbo  other  vords  being  tHent. 
Tbc  latter  nils  is  worse  yet:  it  misrepresents  tho  examples;  tbr  "bonrut"  and  '^hunger"  aio 
trocbees,  and  "ori^"  with  aoj  strees  on  it,  is  long. 

Ora.  16. — ^Id  ail  late  editions  of  L.  Muirsy's  tiranunar,  and  many  modifications  of  it,  accent  is 
deflaedttraa:  "Accent  is  lopAv  a  pecoUar  Btrees  of  tho  voiee,  on  s  certain  letier  o'asyBable 
in  a  word,  that  U  may  be  better  heard  than  the  rest,  or  distinguished  from  them  ;  as,  in  the  word 
presume,  tbo  BtresB  tk  the  voice  must  be  on  the  ikler  u,  axd  [the]  second  eyUabk,  mme,  which 
ukCA  the  accent" — Mwray'a  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  235;  12bio,  188;  18mo,  57  ;  Alder's,  T2  ;  bacon's, 
52;  Comly's,  168;  Cooper's,  176;  Dmmporta,  121;  fWfemV,  134;  ProsCs  El.,  BO;  Fiska,  22; 
MiTdumCs,  145;  Parker  and  Fbx's,  ui,  44;  Fonda,  197;  fWnam's,  96;  RusselTa,  lOG;  H.  C. 
Smilh'g,  186.  Here  we  see  a  curious  jumble  of  tho  common  idea  of  accent,  as  "stress  Inid  ou 
some  particalM  5yUaMe  of  a  won^"  wi^  Sheridan's  doctrine  of  accenting  always  "a  particular 
ktta-  ofa  aifiaile," — as  idle  doctrine^  contrived  solely  for  tho  accommodation  of  siiort  quantity 
with  loDg  iDider  the  aeemi.  When  this  definition  was  adi^ed,  Murray's  scheme  of  quantity  was 
alao  revised,  and  materially  alt««d.  The  principles  ci  bis  main  text,  towhich  his  copiers  aU  con- 
fine tbemaelves,  thon  took  the  fldknriDg  fram : 

"Tbe  quantity  of  a  ^UaUe^  is  that  tone  which  is  occupied  in  pronoundng  it.  It  is  conddercd 
as  Loxo  or  sbort. 

"  A  vowd  or  gy&ihle  is  long,  when  tho  accent  ia  on  the  vowel ;  Khich  occa^onit  it  to  be  slowly 
joimxt  in  pronunciation  with  tlie  following  kttera :  as,  '  Fall,  bale,  mOOd,  hOQse,  loaturc.' 

"  A  syUabie  ia  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant ;  which  occABions  tho  vowel  to  bo 
quickly  joined  to  the  sooceedit^  kUer :  as,  '  ant,  bonnfit,  hflngir.' 

"A  long  pliable  generally  requires  double  the  time  of  a  short;  ono  in  provouncing  it:  thus, 
'Mito'ond  'Kote'  should  be  pronounced  as  slowly  again  as  'Mut'  and  'Nut.'" — Murray's 
GrartL,  8va,  p.  239;  ISmo,  193;  IBmo,  57;  Alger'a,  72;  D.  C.  AUen's,  8C;  Sacon's,  52;  Cmily's, 
ICS:  Coopers,  17G;  Cdler\  165;  Bavenporfa,  121;  HtUon's,  134;  Frosfs  El,  50  ;  Fisk's,  32  ; 
Hillby's,  115 ;  Farker  and  Fbaia,  iu,  47 ;  PowTa,  198;  S.  i=W?ww»'^  96;  F.  C.  SmiiiCs,  187  ;  Jii!iv. 
tSmiOt's,  68. 

H(m  we  aeo  a  revival  and  on  abundant  prop^tion  of  Sheridan's  erroneous  doctrmc,  that  our 
BCCtDt  produces  both  short  qnantlty  and  long,  according  to  its  Beat ;  ond  tonce  none  of  ail  thcso 
linimnmrs,  but  tbo  first  two  of  Hurray's,  give  any  other  rules  for  tho  discriminatioD  of  quantities, 
iTO  must  infer,  that  these  wero  judged  sufficient.  Now,  of  all  tho  principles  on  which  any  liavo 
ever  pretended  to  determine  tho  quantity  of  pyllablea,  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  more  defcctiro 
or  Cdlacious  than  theeo  Tbey  aro  liable  to  moro  objec-tiona  than  it  is  worth  while  to  specify. 
Suffice  it  to  ob8erve,  that  tbey  divide  certain  accented  syllables  into  long  and  shorty  and  Btiy  not!'.- 
iDgof  tlieuuaocrated;  wheroas  it  is  plain,  and  acknowledged  even  by  Murray  and  Shcridun 
tiH^Dadve^  that  In  "  tm^  homit,  hmgir,"  and  the  like,  the  unaoceDted  ^-llables  aro  the  only  slurrt 
fW9:  the  rest  can  be,  and  here  are,  lengUiened.* 

Obs.  16.- — The  fiNregoIng  i^indples,  differently  expressed,  and  perchance  in  some  instances  moro 
litiy.  are  found  in  many  o&er  grammaiB,  and  in  somo  of  tbe  very  latest;  but  they  arc  cveiTwhero 
i.  vicra  dead  letter,  a  record  which,  if  it  is  not  always  unbuo,  is  seldom  understood,  and  never  o.\i- 
[died  in  any  way  to  practice.   The  following  are  examples : 

'1.)  "In  a  Iraig  oyilable,  tho  vowel  is  accented;  in  a  sbort  syllable  [,]  the  consonaut ;  as[,] 
riU.  poU;  top,  etU."— £».  W.  AUet!a  Gram^  p.  22S. 

(2.)  "  A  syllablo  i»r  word  is  long,  when  the  accent  is  on  tbe  vowel :  as  nfl,  line,  la,  me ;  and 
Aort,  when  on  the  wmsonant ;  aa  nSt,  lin,  Latin,  mtt" — S.  BarretCa  Grammar,  ("  Prindples  of 
Language,'')  p.  118. 

(3.)  "  A  syllable  is  k>ng  when  tbe  accent  is  m  the  vowel,  on,  P&U,  sBle,  mOOse,  cr£aturv.  A 
pliable  ts  short  when  the  accent  is  ploocd  on  the  ccmsonant;  as  greiat',  Ict'ter,  mas'tcr." — Fev. 
D.  Stoir'a  IVactuxil  Gram.,  p.  117. 

(4)  "  When  the  stmea  is  on  the  vowd,  tbe  measnro  of  quantity  Is  Jong:  as,  Mate,  ri.'.te,  com 
pl^  playful,  un  der  mine.  When  the  stress  is  on  a  eoiuoncaif,  tho  quantity  is  short :  as,  Mat', 
I^',  com  pel',  jnog'resE^  dia  maQ'tle."~i%[rdon  Davia'a  Pnictioal  Oram.,  p.  126. 

(5.)  "Hio  quantify  of  a  syllable  is  considered  as  long  or  short.  It  is  long  when  tho  accent  ia 
tho  vowel ;  as,  ^kll,  b&le,  iDfK>d,  hoQsa  ftature^  It  is  short  when  tho  accent  is  placed  on  tho 
L'ORsotiaQt;  as,  Mas'to^  let'ter."— <?it^«  Sehooi  Gram.,  p,  118;  Pietteta  Antdytieal  School  Orati^ 
16  Ed^  p.  224. 

(6.)  "  A  sylhible  is  long  when  the  accent  is  cm  the  vowel;  and  short,  v.-licn  flio  neccnt  ia  on  tho 
noaonanL  A  long  ^ryllc^le  requires  twice  the  time  in  pronouociiig  it  that  a  fhorl  ono  docs.  Long 
Tllablea  are  marked  thus-;  a^  tQbe;  short  ^iM>}iBa,  thus  as,  man." — HUty's  Engtish  Gram., 
i  ISO. 

(7.)  "Whentbeaecenbison  aTOwel,  the  q^Uablo  is  generally  long;  aa  SitJioiite,  amvaement, 
'caiures.   Birt  when  fbe  accent  is  on  a  consonant^  tbe  syllablo  ia  mostly  short ;  ss,  fidp'pg,  mdn'- 

'  "  If  th«  (xmaoDUt  Im  In  Ita  natnra  k  diort  one,  the  BjrUAble  U  neoMWullr  short.  If  tt  be  a  Innf;  one,  that !«, 
DC  irbMa  aoaoA  U  Mpkble  of  being  lengthened.  It  may  b4  long  or  tJtort  at  tbe  will  of  tha  speaker.  Hf  »  raort 
WDKmant  I  mean  one  vboce  sonnd  oumot  be  contlDuod  sfter«vevel,atieh  Mearkpt,«"«,ftp,  at— whiut 
hit  «f  long  eoamtMtMean,  as,  el  em  cner  er,  Ac^Sherklaris  iMta/resaaSkmOiontf.  C8.  Snaridan  bero 
fi^Kti  tltat  "ter'mtf"  laoneaf  hla  eumplea  of  short  quantity. 

XnrraradadtatlMt  "aeeant  on  a  Mmf-toiMr'  mavinaka  Ihe  BjUabla  Ion?;  and  Ua  amlTDwals  aratbou: 
"/,  I,  m,  R,  r,  V,  a^  s,  2^  aad  a  and  0  wottT  Bcs  Ui  Mom  ffnMa.,  p.  MO  and  p.  8. 
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aer.  X  long  syllablo  roq^ires  twko  bb  modi  time  ia  the  pronnncialioii,  u  a  duMt  ODe;  as,  hait, 
hat;  nite,  ndl;  cane,  can;  ft}ie,/in." — Jauitim't  Union  Oram.,  p.  113. 

(8.)  "  If  tlio  syllable  be  kmg,  the  accent  is  on  the  Towel;  u,  In  Mfa,  m66d,  tdrnMUm;  kc  If 
^tort,  the  ncoQDt  is  on  the  oonsonaDt;  aa,  io  an^  Mmk^  hinger,  Aa" — JlenAaiif t  J.incnE» 

Schoi^  Gram.,  p.  H5. 

The  quantity  of  our  unaccented  ayllablea,  none  of  these  author^  except  Allen,  thought  it  worth 
hia  while  to  notice.  But  funong  their  aooented  syllablea)  they  all  include  words  of  me  «ylla6fe, 
though  most  of  them  thereby  pointedly  contradict  their  own  deflnilioiifl  of  accent  To  find  in 
our  laQKUago  no  short  t^llables  but  Bucfa  at  am  aooeoted,  ia  certainly  a  vety  strange  and  very 
groat  over^ght.  Fnuiee  aays,  "Tlie  pronunciation  of  ao  accented  syllable  requiret  datable  the  Umt 
of  lliat  of  an  unaccented  onc."^f^azee'a  Improved  Gram,,  p.  160.  If  so,  our  poetical  qnantitin 
nro  ;^atly  niisropresented  by  the  mice  aboTO  cited.  Allen  truly  saya,  "  Unaccented  fiyllables  aa 
generally  enhort ;  aa,  return,  turner  "^Elemenia  of  E,  Gram.,  p.  222.  Bat  how  it  was  ever  finud 
out,  that  in  those  words  we  accent  only  the  Towel  and  in  such  as  huttUr  and  bbadJy,  some  one 
of  the  consonants  only,  he  doea  not  inform  us. 

Ous.  17.~As  might  bo  expected,  it  is  not  veil  agreed  among  tboee  who  accent  nn^  ooa- 
Bonants  and  vowels^  v^parHcular  biter  should  receive  the  rtroea  and  the  marie  The  mcd  at 
Fyllablo  "oR^"  ^example,  is  nwrtcod  "an't"  by  Alger,  Bacon,  and  othei^  to  enforce  the  a; 

ant' "  by  Frost,  Putnam,  and  others,  to  enforce  tho  ( ;  "  ant "  by  Murray,  Ruaeell,  and  oth^  to 
show,  as  they  say,  "the  accent  on  the  consonant  f  But,  in  "a'ktleb,"  Dr.  Johoson  accented  tbo 
a;  an:l,  to  mark  tho  eame  pronunciation,  Worceeier  now  writes,  "A^T'LER;"  while  almost  any 
prosodifit,  in  scanninjr,  would  mark  this  word  '■  dfjUer,"  and  call  it  a  trochee*  Ghurehill,  who  is 
in  general  a  judicious  observer,  writes  thus;  "  The  lecuiing  foaimm  in  tho  pngiiwh  language,  en 
-wUch  ita  mdbdy  both  in  proao  and  verse  chiefiy  tkpmda,  ia  iC.a  accent  Emry  word  in  itoffliore 
than  one  ayUcMe  haa  oae  c£  iCa  BfOablca  distinguished  by  this  from  the  rest;  uie  accent  being  in 
Rome  cases  on  the  vowd,  in  others  on  the  consonant  thai  ciotea  the  ayHabk :  on  the  vowel,  when  it 
Iiaa  iCs  long  Boimd;  on  tho  consonant,  when  the  vowel  ia  short" — OkwchSTa  New  Gram.,  p  ISL 
But  to  this,  as  a  rule  of  ocoontuation,  no  attention  is  in  fact  paid  nowadays.  Syllables  that  have 
long  vowels  not  final,  very  properly  tako  the  sisn  of  etroas  on  ot  after  a  consooant  or  a  mute 
vowel;  as,  Aa'gel,  di&m'ber,  el&y'cr,  bcad'roll,  slea'zy,  sleup'cr,  sld^ve'lea^  lively,  mtod'iu), 
sUght'y,  slld'ing,  bdtd'ness,  griWly,  whol'ly,  dse'less." — See  Woreeater'a  DicL 

Ods.  18.-~-It  tins  been  asen,  that  Murray's  principles  cX  quantity  were  greatiy  altered  byhims^ 
afl..<r  the  lirst  appearance  of  his  grammar.  To  have  a  full  and  correct  view  of  them,  it  is  neoes- 
S'lry  to  notice  something  more  than  hia  main  text,  aa  revised,  with  wiiicb  aU  his  aoienders  content 
themselves,  and  which  ho  himself  thought  auffldent  for  hia  Abridgement  The  following  poeitioDS, 
v.'Iiich,  in  some  of  his  revisals,  ho  added  to  the  largo  grammar,  ore  therefore  cited  :— 

(1.)  "  Unaccented  syllables  are  generally  short:  as,  'admire,  boldness,  sinner.'  But  to  this 
rule  thoro  are  many  exceptions:  aa,  '  also,  exile,  gangrene,  umpire,  foretaste,'  Aa 

(2.)  "  When  tho  accent  is  on  tlio  consonant,  tlio  sytlablo  is  c^Usa  more  or  leaa  short,  as  it  aids 
with  a  sH^eonaonon^  or  with  more  than  one:  hb,  'Sidly,  r6U)cr;  persist,  m&tchlees.' 

(.?.)  "  When  the  accent  ia  on  a  aemiwael,  tbo  time  oT  the  syllable  may  ie  protracted,  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  aemi-vowi:  as,  'Cur*,  can',  flilfll':'  but  when  the  accent  bUs on  a  mut^  tho  Billable 
cannot  be  lengthenrd  in  the  same  mamer:  aa,  'Bubblp^  captain,  t6tt»-.'" — L.  Mwrt^'s  Oram., 
8vo,  p.  240;  12mo,  193. 

(4.)  "  In  this  work,  and  in  the  author's  Spelling-book,  the  vowels  e  and  o,  in  Ae  first  syllable 
of  sudi  words  a<^  behavo,  prejudge,  domain,  propose ;  and  in  the  seoond  syllable  of  audi  as  pull^, 
turkey,  borrow,  follow;  are  uonaiderod  aa  bmg  voaeb.  The  aecond  syll&bles'in  SDch  wofdsiii^ 
baby,  spicy,  holy,  fury,  aro  also  oonaidered  as  hng  at/BaMea." — Jlh,  Svo,  p  241. 

(5.)  "In  the  words  scarecrow,  wherefore,  both  tho  ayllaldes  ore  wiquettionally  long,  but  not  of 
equal  length.  We  presume  Gierefore,  that  the  e^llabloa  under  consideration,  [L  e.,  tboee  which 
end  with  the  sound  of  e  or  o  nithout  accent,]  may  also  be  properly  styled  long  s^OoUas,  thou^ 
their  longtb  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  others." — Afurray't  odaoo  Cfntm.,  p.  241. 

Osa  19. — Shoridan'a  "  wifailible  rvle,  that  no  vowel  ever  has  a  long  sound  in  an  unaccented 
ayllable,"  is  in  atriking  contrast  with  three  of  these  positions,  and  tho  exact  truth  of  the  matter  is 
with  neither  auttior.  But  for  the  accuracy  of  hia  doctrine,  Mnrmy  appeals  to  "  the  authority  of 
the  judicious  Walker,"  which  he  thinka  Bufflcicnt  to  prove  any  syllable  iong  whose  vowd  is  called 
so ;  while  the  important  distinctioa  suggested  by  Walker,  in  hia  PrindideO^o.  629,  between  "  the 
length  or  shortness  of  tho  vowels,"  and  "that  quantity  which  constitutes  poetry,"  is  entiroly  over- 
lookod.  It  is  safe  to  affirm,  that  all  the  accented  syl^bles  occuiring  in  tiie  examidea  above,  are 
hng ;  and  all  the  unaccented  ones,  short ;  for  Murray's  long  syllables  vary  in  length,  and  hia  sliort 
ones  in  ahortneas,  till  not  only  the  just  proportion,  but  the  actual  relation,  of  long  and  short  '8 
evidently  lost  with  some  of  them.  Does  not  mafcA  m  "moteA'few,"  sad  in  "sad'^,"  or  htib  in 
"6u6'6te, ".require  more  time,  than  ao  in  '^'al'ao,"  key  in  "iur'Aey,"  or  ly  in  "ho'ly"t   If  so,  four 

*  Oil  Mooimt  of  tbo  different  luei  made  of  tho  breve,  tbe  inaemn,  mi  the  Kcoeota,  one  ?nininiAi1»n  hu  pro- 
posed a  new  mode  of  nwrkfnif  poetic  quMtltlea.  f^methinf;  of  the  kind  mlf^t  be  nipnil :  bnt  there  secniB  to  be 
a  revarul  of  order  In  this  eeherae,  tho  mMrolone  being  here  mode  light,  and  the  Btenotone  dark  and  heavy. 

"  Long  and  abort  syllohlefl  have  eoituUm**  been  dealKnated  by  Um  eame  marka  uUeh  are  Died  for  aecMt, 
tonaa,  and  the  qttal^of  the  vovrla:  but  It  irtll  be  better  [,]  to  prevent  eonflidon  C,]  toms  dUhnnt  aarka 
This  marie  '  nay  repreaeot  a  Ioiik  srllabtB.  and  this  *  a  ihort  ■fOaUa;  as, 

•  •*       o  aa 

•  JU  the  alow  of  tba  day  whm  tha  bamlat  U  •tliL'"--^fM|r«  OniM.,  fL  IS. 
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of  fte  precediog  podtioDB  are  very  bxity.  And  bo,  indeed,  ia  the  randDing  one;  for  where  Is 
tiie  Benae  of  saying,  that  "  when  the  aooent  &lla  on  a  muie,  the  syllable  cannot  be  lengthened  &y 
dwelling  upon  ihe  semi^vowd  "  1  This  is  an  atqtarent  tmism,  and  yet  not  true.  For  a  semirowel 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  bc^inntt^  of  a  syllable,  may  lengtbea  it  aa  much  as  if  it  stood  at  the  end. 
"  Cur  "  and  "  con,"  here  given  as  protracted  syllablee,  are  certainly  no  longer  by  usage,  and  no 
more  aosceptible  of  protraction,  thim  "mat"  and  "no<,"  "art"  and  "oTt^"  which  are  among  the 
author's  examples  of  short  quantity.  And  if  a  semivowel  accented  will  make  tho  syllable  long, 
was  it  not  both  an  error  and  a  self-contradiction,  to  give  "  bonnet "  and  "  hunger  "  na  examples  of 
quaatiQr  ghoriened  by  the  accent  ?  The  syllable  man  has  two  semirowels ;  and  tho  letter  J,  as  in 
"fii^f"  is  the  most  acmorons  of  consonants ;  jret,  aa  we  see  above,  «nong  tliclr  lalse  examples 
of  shut  syllaUes  accented,  different  authors  have  girea  the  words  "man"  and  "man'ner," 
man' tie  "  imd  "  com^pd'"  "  mcu'ter  "  and  "  kt'ier,"  with  sundry  other  sounds  which  may  eaaly  bo 
leDgUiened.  Sanborn  saya^  "The  breve  distingi^sbes  a  ehortsyUaMe;  as,  manner." — Analytical 
Gram.,  p.  273.  Parker  and  Pox  say,  "The  Breve  (thus")  is  placed  over  a  vowel  to  indicate  its 
short  sound  ;  as,  SL  HSlena." — BngUsk  Oram.,  Part  Ui,  p.  31.  Both  explanations  of  this  sign  are 
defectivej  and  nether  lias  a  suitable  example.  The  name  "  St.  HQe'nd,"  as  pronounced  by  Wor- 
oescer,  ai^  aa  commonly  heard,  Is  two  tn>chee8|  but  "Httina,"  for  Eelen,  having  the  pennlt 
abort,  takes  the  aoerat  on  the  flnt  syllable,  which  is  thereby  made  long,  though  the  vowel  sound 
is  eaUed  short.  Even  Dr.  Webst^,  who  expressly  notes  the  difference  between  "long  and  short 
vouKb"  and  "long  and  dxot  ayUabies"  allows  bimsell^  on  ttie  very  same  page,  to  oonfoond 
them:  bo  tba^  of  his  three  examples  of  a  short  aytlaltle, — "  that,  not',  mebm," — all  are  errone- 
ous; two  being  monoeyllablee,  which  any  emphasis  must  lengthen;  and  the  third, — the  word 
"mil'on," — ^w^  the  first  syUable  marked  ^ort,  and  not  the  laati  See  Webtter^a  Improved 
Oram.,  p.  157. 

Ob&  20. — Among  the  latest  of  our  English  Grammars,  is  Chandler's  new  one  of  1847.  The 
FioBody  of  this  work  is  ftvsh  ftom  the  mint ;  the  author's  old  grammar  of  1821,  whlob  ia  tbo 
nudeas  of  thh,  being  "conflned  to  Etymology  and  Syantax."  If  firom  anybody  the  pnbUc  have 
a  right  to  expect  coiroctness  in  the  details  of  grammar,  it  is  fW)m  one  who  has  had  the  subject  so 
long  and  bo  habitually  before  him.  "Accent,"  says  this  author,  "is  the  stress  on  a  syllable,  or 
later." — Chandler's  Common  School  Oram.,  p.  188.  Kow,  if  our  less  prominent  words  and  sylla- 
bles require  any  force  at  all,  a  definition  so  loose  as  this,  may  give  accent  to  some  words,  or  to 
all;  to  some  syllablea,  or  to  all;  to  some  lettei's,  or  to  all-— except  tiiose  which  are  silenH  And, 
nuteed,  whether  the  streea  which  distinguishes  some  mooo^Uables  from  others,  ia  supposed  by 
tile  writer  to  be  accent,  or  emjduisis,  or  both,  it  is  scarcely  posnble  to  aaootain  fiom  his  dudda* 
tions.  "  The  term  emphans,"  says  fae^  "  is  used  to  denote  a  flill^  sound  of  voice  afier  certain 
words  that  oome  in  antiGtesis ;  that  is,  contrast  *  Ho  can  torite,  but  he  cannot  read.'  Here,  read 
and  vnite  are  antitfidictxl  (that  is,  in  contrast),  and  are  aeeented,  or  emphasized" — P.  189.  The 
word  "  o/ll«r"  here  may  be  a  misprint  for  the  word  upon  ;  but  no  preposition  really  suits  tbo  con- 
nexion :  tho  piuticiple  impressing  or  t^^xUng  would  be  hetta.  Of  qitantHy,  this  work  gives  the 
fbllowiug  account :  "  The  {uanNfy  of  a  fyOoAfe  ia  that  time  wbicb  is  reqi^red  to  pronounce  it.  A 
syllable  may  be  long  or  short  Hate  is  long,  as  tho  Towd  a  is  elongated  by  the  final  e;  hd  is 
short,  and  reqoires  about  half  the  time  for  pronundation  which  is  used  for  pronouncing  hate.  So 
of  ate,  at;  bc^  bai;  care,  cur.  Though  unaccented  syllables  are  usually  short,  yet  many  of 
those  which  are  accented  are  short  alsa  The  following  are  short:  advent,  ^I'n'ner,  sup 'per.  lu 
tlie  following,  the  unaccented  syllables  are  long:  filso,  ciile,  gangrene,  iitapire.  It  may  bo  re- 
marked, that  the  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  short  when  the  accent  is  on  a  consonant;  as,  art',  bon'- 
net,  hun'ger.  The  hyphen  (-),  placed  over  a  syllable,  denotes  that  it  is  long :  n&'tare.  Tlie  brovo 
(")  over  a  syllable,  denotes  uiat  it  is  short;  as,  detract." — ChaadieT*s  Common  School  Oram.,  p.l8S. 
This  scheme  of  quantity  is  tnily  rematfcable  for  its  absurd^  and  ctmfbaon.  'What  becomes  of  tho 
elongatit^  power  of  e,  iritboat  accent  or  emphaeis,  as  in  jtafcate,  pat  ale,  prelate  t  Who  does  not 
know  that  such  syllables  aa  "at,bai,  and  cur,"  aro  often  long  in  poetry?  "V^liat  more  absurd, 
than  to  suppose  both  syllables  short  in  such  words  as,  "  Sdeent,  sin  ner,  svp'per,"  and  then  give 
"serro&i,  filter,  siarit,  pathSr,"  and  the  like,  for  regular  trochees,  with  "the  first  syllable  long, 
and  the  second  abort,"  as  does  this  author?  What  more  contradictory  and  confused,  than  to 
pretend  that  the  primal  sound  of  a  vowel  lengthens  on  unaccented  ^'liable,  and  accent  on  the 
consonant  shortens  an  accented  one^  aaifin  "ofw"  the  flrstsyllable  must  be  short uid  the scccmd 
long,  uid  then  be  compelled,  by  tho  evidence  of  one's  senses  to  mark  "  echfi"  as  a  trochee,  and 
"  detract"  as  an  iambus  ?  Wliat  less  pardonable  misnomer,  than  for  a  great  critic  to  call  Ihe  sign 
of  long  quantity  a  "hypheti^  t 

Oaa  21. — The  following  suggestions  found  in  two  of  Dr.  Webster's  grammars,  arc  not  far  from 
the  truth :  "  Most  prosodians  who  have  treated  particularly  of  this  subject,  have  been  guilty  of  a 
fundamental  error,  m  considering  the  movement  of  English  verse  as  depending  on  long  and  short 
Orllables,  formed  by  loi^  and  short  vowels.  This  hypothens  has  led  them  into  capital  mistakes. 
The  truth  i^  many  of  those  syllables  which  are  considered  as  long  in  verse,  are  formed  by  the 
sborteet  vowels  in  the  language ;  as,  strength,  heaSh,  gr(md  The  doctrine  that  long  rowels  are 
necessaiy  to  form  long  syllables  in  poetry  is  at  length  exploded,  and  the  principles  whidi  regulate 
tho  movement  of  our  verse,  are  explained ;  viz.  accerU  and  emphiais.  Every  emphatical  word,  and 
every  accented  syllable,  will  form  what  is  called  in  verso,  a  long  syllable.  The  unaccented  pylla- 
bles,  and  nnempbntical  monosyllabic  words,  are  considered  as  ^ort  syllables." —  WiAster's  Philo- 
nphieal  Oram^  p.  223 ;  /mprowd  Gram.,  158.   Is  it  not  remarkabte^  tha^  on  tbo  same  page 
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with  this  passi^s,  the  suthor  should  have  gtm  the  flnt  eyUable  of  "flidm*'  as  an  example  of 

ahort  <iuamit7  ? 

Ob&  22.— If  the  priDCipIe  is  true,  which  every  boitf  now  takes  for  granted,  that  the  foundalion 
of  vemfylng  is  somo  distinction  pertttining  to  syUablee ;  it  is  pklo,  that  ootj^ag  can  be  done  to- 
mrda  teaching  the  Art  of  Measuring  Verses,  till  it  bo  known  upon  wkal  dutifKtim  in  syllables 
oar  scheme  of  veraitioiition  is  based,  and  by  what  rule  or  rales  the  diacriniinatioin  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  mode.  Errors  here  are  central,  radical,  fandainentaL  Ucdco  the  neoee^ty  of  these  pteaeot 
dia^iui'iitions.  Without  somo  eflectoal  criUctsm  on  their  many  ftlse  position^  proeodists  may  con- 
tinue to  theorize,  dogmatize,  plagiarise,  and  blunder  on,  as  they  have  done,  indefinitely,  and 
knowlcd^D  of  tlie  rhythmic  art  be  in  so  degree  advanced  by  their  productions,  new  or  old.  Fee 
the  supposition  is,  that  in  general  the  consoWa  of  these  various  orades  are  perstms  more  &lliblo 
Btill,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  misled  by  any  errors  that  are  not  expressly  pointed  out  to  them. 
In  this  work,  it  la  assumed,  that  gnanti^,  not  labnionsl^  ascertained  by  "a  great  varied  of  rules 
iqipliod  flom  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proeody,"  but  diaorimmated  on  prindpleB  of  our  own — quanUtf/, 
dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  nature  and  number  of  tiie  lettm  in  a  syllable,  but  still  more  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  stress — ia  the  true  foundation  o{  oar  metre.  It  has  akeadybeen 
stated,  and  perfaaps  proved,  that  this  theory  is  as  w^  supported  by  authority  as  ai^;  but^  rince 
Lindldy  If  urray,  peraueded  wrong  by  tbb  poaitiveuosa  of  Sheridan,  exchanged  his  sdieme  cf  feet 
formed  by  quantities,  for  a  new  one  of  "  feet  focmed  bf  accents" — or,  ratiier,  for  an  impracticaUe 
mixture  of  both,  a  scboroe  of  supposed  "  <kgi)tkaia  of  each  fiwt" — ^it  has  been  beconung  more  and 
more  common  for  grammarians  to  represent  the  basit  of  English  vetsiflcation  to  be,  not  the  dis- 
tinction of  long  and  abort  qoaotitica,  but  the  recurreoee  of  aeant  at  cert&in  intervals.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  of  Butler,  Fclton,  Fowler,  S.  a  Greene^  Hart,  Hiley,  R.  C.  SmiA,  Wekt,  WeUa,  and 
perhaps  others.  But,  in  this,  all  these  writers  contradict  themselves;  disregard  their  own  diefini- 
tions  of  accent ;  count  monosyllablea  to  be  accented  or  unaccented ;  disidaco  onphasis  from  the 
rank  which  Murray  and  others  give  it,  as  "the  great  regulator  of  quantity and  suppose  the  len(^ 
or  shortness  of  syllables  not  to  depend  oa  the  presence  or  abaeuce  of  either  accent  or  emphasis ; 
and  not  to  be  of  much  acoount  iu  the  oixatruction  of  BngUi  verse.  Aa  the«e  strictures  we  ma- 
ning  to  a  great  length,  tt  may  be  well  now  to  hitniduce  the  po^  feel;  and  to  reserve,  for  notes 
under  that  head,  any  flirther  eraminatian  of  oirfniona  as  to  what  oonstitutee  the  fouadaHim  of  verse. 

SECTION  III.— OF  POETIC  FEET. 

A  verse,  or  line  of  poetry,  consiBts  of  BUcceBeivo  combinationa  of  Bvl- 
lables,  called  fett.  A  poetic footy  in  English,  consists  cither  of  two  or  of 
three  syllables,  as  in  the  following  examples : 

1.  "  Ciin  ty  [  -riintB  but  [  by  ty  |  -mnts  con  I  -qufired  be  ?'* — Byron. 

2.  "  H5ly,  I  holy,  j  holy  I  I  all  thC  |  siiints  3  |  -dore  th6e."— ^Teftcr. 

3.  "  And  the  brGath  |  of  tht5  De  |  -ity  cir  |  -clcd  thS  room."— fiwni. 

4.  "  Hail  to  the  ]  chief  who  In  I  triiimph  ad  |  -vancSs  V'Soott. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  DEHNmONS. 
Focdc  feet  ^xsm^  arbitrary  combinations,  contrived  merely  for  the  measuring  of 
verses,  and  the  ready  ascertunment  of  the  syllables  that  suit  each  riiythm,  there  is 
among  prosodists  ii  perplexing  divcrnty  of  opinion,  as  to  the  ntmher  which  ve  ought 
to  recognize  in  our  language.  Some  will  have  only  two  or  three;  others,  four; 
others,  eight ;  others,  twelve.  1!lie  dozen  are  all  that  can  bo  made  of  two  syllables 
and  of  three.  Latinists  sometimes  make  feet  of  four  syllables,  nnd  admit  sixteen 
more  of  tliese,  nckrtowledging  and  naming  twenty-eight  in  all.  The  prinapal 
English  feet  arc  t!io  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  the  Anapett^  and  thcDactyl. 

1.  The  Iambus,  or  lamh,  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  and  a  long 
one  ;  as,  hctrcLy,  confess,  demand.  Intent,  digree. 

2.  The  Trochee,  or  Choree,  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  a  long  syllable  and  a 
short  one ;  as,  hateful,  petnsh,  legdl,  measure,  h5ly. 

3.  The  Anapeat  is  a  poetic  foot  confflsting  of  two  short  syllables  and  one  lo&g  one ; 
as,  contrAvene,  ilcquiesce,  impCrtune. 

4.  The  Dactyl  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two  short  ones ; 
as,  l&bSurer^  possible,  v>dndSrf&l, 

These  are  our  principal  feet,  not  only  because  they  are  often  est  used,  but  because 
each  kind,  with  little  or  no  mixture,  forms  a  distinct  order  of  nmnbers,  having  a 
peculiar  rhytlira.  Of  verse,  or  poetic  measure,  we  have,  accordingly,  four  prini^pal 
idnds,  or  orders ;  namely.  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Anape$tic,  and  Dactyl ;  aa  in  the 
four  lines  cited  above. 
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The  more  pure  these  sereral  kinds  are  preseired,  the  more  exact  and  complete  is 
the  chime  of  the  verse.  }}ut  exactness  being  difficult,  aod  its  sameness  sometimes 
irksome,  the  poets  geoerally  indulge  some  variety  ;  not  so  much,  however,  as  to 
coutbnnd  the  drift  of  the  rhythmical  pulsations  :  or,  if  ever  these  be  not  made  obvioua 
to  thti  reader,  there  is  a.  grave  fault  in  the  versification. 

Hie  Kcondary  ft«t,  if  admitted  at  all,  are  to  be  admitted  coily,  or  chiefly,  as  occa- 
BionGl  divermfications.  Of  this  cbsa  of  &et,  many  grammarians  adopt  four ;  but 
they  lack  agreement  about  the  selectioo.  Brig^tland  took  the  SpowUe^  the  Pyrrhic, 
the  Mbloe»f  and  the  Tribrach.  To  theee,  some  now  add  tlie  otbo*  four ;  namely, 
the  j4mjaAt&racA,  the  AmpkimtiCy  the  Baceky^  and  the  AnHbacch}/. 

Few,  if  any,  of  these  feet  are  really  necessary  to  if  sufficient  explanation  of  English 
verse ;  and  the  adopting  of  so  many  is  Uable  to  the  great  objection,  that  we  thereby 
produce  different  modes  of  measuring  the  same  lines.  But,  by  naming  them  all,  we 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  selectir^  the  most  important ;  and  it  is  proper  that  the  student 
should  know  the  import  of  all  these  prosodical  terms. 

5.  A  Spondee  is  a  poetic  foot  conautiiig  of  two  long  i^Ilablea;  edtd  vUghi, 
p66r  tduUj  &min,  tkrove&de, 

6.  A  Pyrrhic  is  a  poetic  foot  cwsisting  of  two  short  syllables ;      presompt-  | 
fiofo,  peipet-  I  Ml^  unhap-  ]  pWjf,  in^lo-  |  riotix. 

7.  A  Moloti  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables ;  as,  DeHtlCt  pBle 
h^tc^—greUt  white  UirOne, — dkp  dSmp  vSult. 

8.  A  Trihrach  is  a  poetic  foot  oonnsting  of  three  short  syllables ;  as^  prohib-  | 
itdrp,  unnat- 1  HrlUly^  anthor*  [  {(tfOve,  innnm-  |  irtihli. 

9.  An  Amphibrach  is  a  poeuc  foot  of  three  syllables,  having  both  ndes  short,  the 
middle  long ;  as,  tmprudhit,  c5n»irflr,  trdriapOrtid. 

10.  An  Amphimac^  Ampkimacer,  or  Cretie,  is  a  poetic  foot  of  three  syllables, 
having  both  sides  long,  the  middle  short ;  as,  wlndingsheet,  tl/e'SatSte,  sdul-dlseased. 

11.  A  Bacchy  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  short  syllable  and  two  loog  ones ; 
as,  thi  whole  w6rld, — cf  gre&t  v&se, — 5/ pare  g6ld. 

12.  An  Antibacchy,  or  Hypobaechy^  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  two  long  sylla- 
bles and  a  short  one ;  as,  knighU»ert^^  globe-d&ity^  grSpe-jUitBer,  yOld-beatir. 

Among  the  variegations  of  verse,  one  emphatic  syllable  is  sometimes  ooanted  for 
a  foot  "  When  a  single  syllable  is  [thus]  taken  by  itself  it  is  called  a  CcesurOy 
which  is  commonly  a  long  syllable."* 

For  Euxpu  : — ^  Keeping  |  Ume,  \  titm,  \  time. 
In  a  I  sort  of  |  Kunic  |  rhyrMy 

To  the  I  tintin  |  -nabu  |  -Utioo  I  that  so  |  mud  |  -cally  |  mlU 

From  tlie  I  helU,  I  belli,  \  belle,  \  belle, 

Bella,  I  bella,  \  bells.'" — ^£k>OAR  A.  Foi :  Vmon  Afoffozine,  for 
Nw.  1840 ;  Literary  World,  No.  148. 

OBSERYATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — Id  defioing  our  poeUc  feet^  many  late  gmmmariaaa  suhstituto  the  tcrais  acoenlcd  and 
maeeetUed  Hot  loi^  aoA  sAori;  as  did  Kniray,  after  some  the  earlier  editions  of  his  gmmmor; 
the  only  fbet  reoogntzcd  iu  his  second  edition  brans  the  lamina,  the  Ikvehee,  the  Daetj/l,  and  the 
Anapest,  and  all  these  being  tbrmed  by  qmiUiiiea  oiUy.  Thfa  change  has  been  made  on  the  suppo- 
sition,  that  accent  and  long  quantity,  as  well  as  their  oppositee,  nona»ent  and  short  quantity,  may 
oppose  pacli  other ;  and  that  the  basis  of  English  verse  is  not,  like  that  of  Latin  or  Greek  poetry,  a 
(iistinction  in  the  time  of  syllablea,  not  a  difference  in  qvantii]/,  but  such  a  course  of  accenting  and 
nonjiocenting  as  overrides  all  rel^ona  rf  this  sort,  and  makes  both  lengOi  and  shortaess  compati- 
ble alike  with  stress  or  no  stress.  Such  a  theory,  I  am  persuaded,  is  untenable.  Great  atOhoti^, 
however,  may  be  quoted  for  it,  or  for  its  principal  features.  Besides  the  several  later  granuoa- 
riaoB  who  give  it  countenance,  even  "  the  judicious  Walker,"  who,  in  his  Pronouncing  Dictionaiy, 
as  before  cited,  very  properly  soggests  a  diflhrenoe  between  "&uU  quantity  which  cmatUutet 
pMtry,"  and  the  mere  "laujtKor  shortnaa  ofvowds,"  when  he  comes  to  explain  our  English  ac- 
cent and  qamtily,  in  his  "  Observatiofia  on  tlu  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and  QuanOtij"  finds  ■  ao- 
cent  perfectly  compatible  with  either  kiog  or  dwrt  quantity ;"  (Key,  p.  312  ;)  repudiates  that  vulgar 
accent  erf" Sheridan  and  others,  which  "  is  only  a  greater  force  upon  one  syllable  than  another; 

"  Dr.  AOem't  Oram.,  p.  Wit  B.  A.  GkmbTt, S«.  Tta  L*lin  wwd«Mm ^0^^" '"iSiV* •* 
Diet,  IB.  Cbfltm. 
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{Key,  p.  313 ;)  prefoni  the  doctrine  which  "makes  the  elevation  op  depreaBion  the  voice  in- 
aepamlile  from  accent;"  (Key,  p.  314;)  holds  that,  "unaccented  vowels  are  frequently  pronoonoed 
long  whea  the  Mcented  vowels  are  abort (Aery,  p.  312 ;)  takes  kmg  or  dKRt  vowds  and  or 
abort  tylltMet  to  be  thiags  cvcrvwhere  toatamouut;  saying,  "We  have  no  concept  <^  quantity 
tri^Qg  bum  any  thing  hut  tiio  nature  of  the  voweb,  aa  they  are  pronounced  long  or  short ;"  (ibid. ;) 
and  tigaxu :  "  Such  long  quantity"  as  coosooants  may  produce  with  a  dose  or  short  rowel,  "  aa 
English  ear  has  not  Ike  l&i3t  idea  of.  Unless  the  Bound  of  the  vowel  be  altered,  vc  have  not  any 
concq>tion  of  a  long  or  shurt  syllablo." —  Waiker'a  Key,  p.  322 ;  and  Worcester's  Octavo  Diet.,  p.  935. 

Obs.  2. — In  the  opinion  uf  ilurray,  AValkor's  authority  should  bo  thought  suffident  to  setUe  any 
question  of  proaodiiU  quantities.  "But,"  it  is  addcMl,  "there  aro  some  critical  writen,  who^ 
pute  the  propriety  of  his  airaogement." — Murray's  Octavo  Cfram^  241.  And  well  tiiera  may 
bo ;  not  only  by  reason  of  the  obvious  incorrectness  of  the  forcing  poidtiona,  bat  because  the 
great  orthospist  is  not  entirely  consistent  witti  Iiimaelf  Id  his  "  Prtparaiory  Observations,"  wfaidi 
introduce  tiio  very  essay  aiyovo  cited,  he  aven  that,  "  tho  different  states  of  the  vmce"  wiach  are 
indiciited  by  the  comparative  terms  high  and  low,  hud  and  aoji,  quick  and  slow,  forcMe  and  fed/ie, 
"may  not  improperly  bo  called  qtumlilies  of  sound." — Walker's  Key,  p.  305.  Whoever  thinks 
this,  CL>rtainIy  conceives  of  quantity  M  arising  from  several  other  things  than  "the  natore  of  die 
vowels."  Even  Ilumplircy,  with  whom,  "  Quantity  differs  mat«»iaUy  thm  time,"  and  who  defines 
it,  "  tlie  \\'oigh^  or  aggrvgato  quantum  of  oound^  may  fl^  his  questionable  nod  unnsoal  "  oon* 
cepUon"  of  it  inchided  among  these. 

Obs.  3,— Walker  must  have  seen,  as  have  tho  generality  (tf  prosodists  stnce,  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction as  lie  mokes  between  long  syllables  and  short,  could  not  possibly  be  tho  basis  of  En^i^ 
verullcation,  or  determine  tlio  elements  of  English  feet;  y^t,  without  the  analogy  of  any  known 
U3a;^,  and  contrary  to  our  customary  mode  of  reading  tbo  languages,  ho  proposes  it  as  applicable 
— and  the  only  doctrine  conceivwl  to  bo  ^plicablc — to  (ireek  or  Latin  vcrac,  Ignomg  all 
I'vi'^  1)1-  short  quantity  not  formed  by  what  are  called  Jong  or  abort  vowels,*  ho  suggests,  '^as  a 
la-fl  rtfvjt"  25,)  the  very  doubtful  scheme  of  reading  lAtin  and  Greek  poetry  with  the  vowels 
coiifirmod,  n^^reeably  to  this  Kngltsh  sense  of  lon^  and  short  vowel  sounds,  to  the  ancient  rules 
of  <|(mnlity.  Of  auoh  words  as  faSa  and  awiio,  pronounced  as  we  usually  utter  them,  he  says, 
"  ivlhijij  cin  be  more  evid:tU  than  the  long  quantity  of  tho  final  vowel  thou^  without  the  accent, 
nn  l  tho  short  quantity  of  tho  initial  and  accented  syllable." — Obs.  on  Greek  and  LaL  Accent,  g  23; 
ICey,  p  331.  Now  tlie  very  reverse  of  this  appears  to  mo  to  bo  "evident"  The  a,  indeeid,  may 
bo  close  or  short,  while  the  o,  having  its  primal  or  name  sound,  is  caUed  long ;  but  the  first  sylla- 
He,  if  fully  accented,  will  havo  twice  the  time  of  tho  second;  nor  can  this  proportion  be  reversed 
but  by  chan^ng  tbo  accent,  and  misplacing  it  on  tho  latter  pliable.  Were  tbo  princttde  trve, 
vhieh  the  learned  autlior  prouounccs  so  "  oi'idcpt,"  these,  and  ul  similar  words,  would  constitoto 
iambic  feel;  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  in  English  thoy  arc  trochees;  and  in  Latin, — ^where  "oflnal  is 
co>nf<f)n,"— -oither  trochees  or  spondees.  The  word  ambo,  as  eveiy  accurate  scholar  knows,  is  at 
wayd  a  trochee,  whether  it  bo  tho  Latin  adjective  for  "  both,"  or  the  English  noun  fbr  "  a  reading 
desk,  or  ptUpiL" 

Oii&  4. — ^The  names  of  our  poetic  feet  aro  all  of  ^mn  derived,  by  change  of  eni^gs,  from  simi- 
lar names  used  in  Greek,  and  thence  also  in  Latin;  and,  of  coarse,  Engudi  words  and  Greek  or 
Latin,  so  related,  are  presumed  to  stand  fbr  tbii^  somewhat  stmilar.  TUs  reasanable  presump- 
tion is  an  argument,  too  oiten  disregarded  by  late  grammarians,  for  considering  oat  poetic  feet  to 
be  quanUtaUvo,  a^  WL'ro  the  ancient, — not  accentual  only,  aa  some  will  have  them, — nor  separ- 
ately both,  as  soma  otiiL>rs  absurdly  teach.  But,  whatever  may  be  tho  difference  or  tho  ooinddenco 
between  English  verso  and  Greek  or  Latin,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  our  poetic  divinon  of  syllables, 
stren^^h  and  length  must  always  concur,  KoA  any  scheme  which  so  contrasts  ac^nt  with  long 
quautily,  as  to  confound  thd  diHerent  species  <X  feet,  or  give  contradictory  names  to  tbo  samo  foot, 
must  be  radically  and  grossly  defective.  In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been  shown,  that  the 
principles  of  quantity  adopted  by  Sheridan,  Murray,  and  others,  being  so  emmeous  as  to  bo  wholly 
nugatory,  were  aa  unfit  to  be  tho  basis  of  English  Terse,  as  ore  WiUJcer's,  which  have  just  been 
spoken  of.  But  tho  puzzled  authors,  instead  of  reforming  these  their  elementary  principles,  so  m 
to  adapt  them  to  the  quantities  and  riiythms  actually  found  in  our  EngliAli  verse,  have  all  chosen 
to  assume,  that  our  poetical  feet  in  general  differ  radicaUy  from  those  which  tho  ancients  n^ed  by 
the  same  names;  and  yet  the  coincidence  found — tho  "  acact  sameness  of  nature''^  acknowledged— 
is  sagely  said  by  some  of  them  to  dapUeate  each  foot  into  iao  cUstvut  sorts  for  our  especial  adva»- 
tags ;  while  the  difference,  which  they  wesome  to  ezis^  or  whidi  th«r  bias  prindiries  of  oocoit 
and  quantity  would  create,  between  feet  qnantitatiTe  and  feot  accentual,  (both  of  vrtncb  are 
allowed  to  ua,)  would  implicate  differerU  natnes,  and  convert  foot  into  foot — iambs,  trochees,  Bpaa- 
dees,  pyrrhica,  each  species  into  some  other — tUl  all  were  coniusioni 

Obs.  fi. — In  Lindloy  Murray's  revised  scheme  of  feet,  we  have  first  a  paragraph  from  Sheridan's 
Rhetorical  Grammar,  suggesting  that  the  ancient  poetic  measures  were  formed  of  syllables  divided 

*  "A«  to  the  long  qnAnUty  uMiig  from  the  nioeeMion  ot  two  eonionftnta,  wUoh  the  uetents  are  nolfom  ta 
■  mrtlng.  If  tt  did  not  taesn  that  the  preoedlnK  voire)  iru  to  leivthen  Ita  Mnnd.  a*  vet  should  do  by  pronouncing 
Vm  a  ia  seattnrvi  wo  Ao  in  tkater,  (one  who  akateM  I  Itavtno  eoncrpHon^vhatUitumt;  forlf  ttmemt  that 
only  the  tfnu  iif  the  tiiUahle  waa  prolonged,  the  rowol  retaining  the  tame  sound,  I  muit  confeaa  aa  nt  er  an  Isa- 
btli^  of  eomprtheimagtMt  mutm  of  qnantttf  In  the  Omek  and  Latin  aa  In  Enf^h."— ITnUar  on  Or.  and  L. 
Aeetnt,  (24;  Kej,  p.  til.  ThU  dlatingntalied  aathor  aeema  nnirllling  to  adndt,  that  the  ennaonanta  oeenpf 
tfu  la  tketrnttaranea,  or  that  otber  vowel  aounda  Utaii  thoae  whtob  name  the  vovela,  ean  be  protracted  and 


bMomelovt  bnt  tbsM  an  tnitti,  namtlideM:  and,  aiiue  everj  Mter  adds  wmatiUiv  the  ^OiiUa  In  wh^ 
It  b  attanf,  tt    by  oonsaqwDw  a   sMm  4f  «iMN«4^- vkelhw  tba 
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"  into  bag  and  ahori,"  and  affirming,  what  ia  not  veiy  true,  that,  for  tho  formmg  of  ours,  "  In  Eng- 
liah,  syllables  are  divided  into  accented  uid  unaccenUd." — liket.  Gram.,  p.  64;  Murray's  Oram., 
8v(^:i53;  BarCs  Oram^  182;  and  othera  Kow  Aome  fiyllablcs  aro  accented,  and  othera  are  un- 
acventcd;  bat  ^Ilables  siuglj  sigrdScaot^  i.  o.,  monosyllables,  whicli  aro  very  numerous,  belong 
to  neithor  of  these  clasaes.  Tlio  contrast  is  also  comparatively  now;  our  language  had  much  good 
jwtty,  long  before  aecentf.d  and  unaccented  were  ever  thus  misapplied  in  it.  Murray  proceeds 
lima :  "  When  the  feet  are  formed  by  accent  on  vowels,  they  are  exacOy  of  the  same  nalwe  as  attr 
chit fesi,  and  have  the  aame  just  quantity  iti  thotr  syllables,  tie  that,  in  this  respect,  we  have  all 
th'U  the  cmcienia  had,  and  something  which  they  tiad  not  We  have  in  fact  duj^icatea  of  each  foot, 
xvX  with  such  a  di^irenee,  as  to  flt  them  for  different  purponea,  to  bo  applied  at  our  pleasure." — 
IK  p>  253.  Again :  '*  Wt  have  observed,  tliat  Enfjliah  verae  is  composed  of  feet  formed  by  accent; 
and  tbit  when  tho  accent  fiilla  on  vowels,  the  fijot  are  equivalent  to  those  formed  by  quantity." — 
Ik.  p  258.  And  again :  "  From  tlio  preceding  view  of  English  versification,  wo  may  see  vhai  a 
copious  stock  of  materials  it  possesses.  For  we  are  not  only  allowed  the  use  of  aU  the  ancient  poetic 
f'.l,  in  our  havic  measure,  but  wo  have,  as  before  observed,  duplicates  of  each,  ugroeing  in  move- 
ment, though  differing  in  measure,*  and  which  make  diflerent  impressions  on  tho,  cct  -  an  opuUnct 
}>eni'.iar  to  our  language,  and  which  may  bo  tho  source  of  a  boundless  variety," — lb.,  p.  259. 

Ous.  6. — If  it  WOFO  not  dullness  to  overlook  tho  many  errors  and  inconsistencies  of  this  scheme, 
CiQTo  should  bo  thcn^ht  a  rare  ingenuity  io  thus  turning  them  all  to  the  great  ndrantago  and  pe- 
culiar ricboB  of  the  English  tongue  I  Besides  several  grammatical  fhnlta,  elaowhero  ncAiced,  theso 
extracts  exhibit,  first,  the  inconsistent  noUon — of"  dt^Hcates  with  a  difference  or,  as  Cbuicbill 
espressea  it,  of  "  two  distinct  species  of  each  fool ;"  {New  Gram.,  p.  1 89 ;)  and  hero  we  are  gravely 
s-^urcd  withal,  that  these  different  sorts,  which  have  no  separate  names,  aro  sometimes  forsooth, 
'■  wiKfij/  of  the  same  nature  "/  Secondly,  it  is  incompatibly  urged,  tliat,  "  Knglish  verse  is  com- 
i"/ird  of  feet  farmed  by  accent,"  and  ot  tho  samo  timo  shown,  that  It  partal^es  largely  of  feet 
•■/■irn>:d  by  quantity."  Thirdly,  if ''u»  Aotw  ofl  <Aa<  (A«  oRctmte  Aod,"  of  poctto  feet,  and  "dupli- 
tita  of  each,"  "  which  Oiey  had  not.,"  we  are  eneumbertd  with  on  enormous  surplus;  for,  of  the 
twenty-eiglit  Latin  fect,f  mentioned  by  Dr.  Adam  and  othcr^  Ktirray  never  gave  the  names  of 
more  than  e^ht,  and  hia  early  editions  acknowledged  but  fovr,  and  those  Rngle,  not  "  dupliealea  " 
— uni^enous,  not  severally  of  "  two  species."  Fourthly,  to  suppose  a  multiplicity  of  feet  to  bo 
"  (I  ciipioua  stock  of  materials  "  for  veriiiQcation,  is  as  absurd  aa  to  imi^ino,  in  any  other  case,  a  va- 
Jv^'-y  mmaurea  to  be  materials  for  producing  tho  thing  measured.  Fiflldy,  "our  heroic  measure" 
iaiambie  pentameter,  OB  livmy  himself  shows;  and,  to  give  to  this,  "all  the  ancient  poOic  /ee<,"  isto 
buRow  most  c^tbem  whore  they  are  loast  needed.  Kxthly,  "feet  differing  in  measure,"  so  as  to 
'■make  different  impressions  on  the  ear,"  cannot  well  be  said  to  "agree  in  nuwemen^"  or  to  be  "«z- 
a:>hj  of  the  aame  nalwe .'" 

HiS.  T. — Of  tho  foundation  of  metre,  TTeUs  liaa  the  fillowim^  account :  "  Tho  Quontr^  of  a  syl- 
I  i;le  is  tlio  relative  time  occupied  in  its  pronunciation.  A  syllable  may  bo  long  in  quantity,  as 
/^^J;  or  short,  es  let  Tho  Greeks  and  Romans  hn^^i\  thrir  poetry  on  tho  quantity  of  syllables; 
but  modem  vorsification  dependa  chiefly  upon  accent,  tho  quunttty  of  syllables  being  almost 
wholly  disregarded." — School  Gram^  1st  Ed.,  p.  18a.  Ajt-iiii:  "  Vvrsijicoiion  is  a  measured  ar- 
rangement of  words  [,]  in  whicli  tho  aeoetU  is  mado  to  r.cur  at  certain  rep:ular  intervals.  This 
(IvfltiitioD  applies  only  to  modem  vono.  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  it  is  tiio  regular  recnrrenco 
ottong  syllables,  accoHing  to  settled  laws,  which  constitutea  verse." — lb.,  p.  186.  The  conbssUng 
ot'andont  and  modem  vcrsillcaticHi,  ^co  Sheridan  and  Murray  each  contrived  an  example  of  it; 
liaa  become  very  common  in  our  grammars,  though  not  In  principle  very  uniform ;  and,  however 
iieodlesa  where  a  correct  theory  prevails,  it  is,  to  such  views  of  accent  and  quantity  aa  were  adopt- 
ed by  these  autbn^  and  by  Walker,  or  their  followers,  but  a  ncccsflary  counterpart.  Tiie  notion, 
iiowever,  that  EngUsh  verso  has  less  regard  to  quantity  tlian  bad  that  of  tho  old  Greeks  or  Bo- 
mau^  is  a  more  assumption,  originating  in  a  fidso  idea  of  what  quaotity  is ;  and,  that  Greek  or 
Latin  verso  was  less  accentual  than  is  oun;,  is  another  :i.:sumption,  left  prmfleas  too,  of  what  many 
authors  disbcliere  and  coutmd'.ct.   'Wells's  dcfluition  of  quantity  is  similar  to  miae,  and  pnhaps 

*  Mumf  bta  here  k  msrf^nal  note,  m  foHowB :  "  HoreiDont  and  meunre  are  thus  diatlngniBhed.  Moeemeni 
nrireiwfl  tha  prosreulTe  order  of  •ound*,  whether  from  strong  to  wMk,  from  long  to  ahort.  or  tIco  rem. 
Ueaaun  dgnUIes  the  proportion  of  time,  both  In  wnnda  and  pmwiM."— Oetoro  Oriim.,  p.  !5B,  Thli  diitinetloa 
it  neither  neiul  nor  ooenntte:  though  Humphrej  adopt*  It,  with  slight  TariittlonB.  Without  some  spedea  of 
meomre,— lunUe,  Trochaic,  Anapestle,  DacMf  e,  or  lomo  otlii-r, — tliero  can  be  no  regnlar  memmeni,  no  "  pro- 
pvailve  order  ottovmia."  Heanire  la  tberarore  loo  eaaontlal  to  morenient  to  be  In  contmat  with  It.  And  the 
MFVTament  "fromsbvnp  to  wmI;  fhmi  long  to  abort,"  (abut  one  and  tha  aame,  a  trochaic  moreiiieat:  Itare- 
TOTic,  the  Tnomtmt,  "  vief  t^«r«a,"  from  wm&  to  atrmtg,  or  from  abort  to  lonjf,  iw,  of  courae,  that  of  famWo 
mentuTe,  Bat  Hnrrav's  doctrine  la,  that  atrvng  and  tonp,  weak  and  abort,  maj  be  ceparated ;  that  ttrtmff  mtiy 
iia  *Aort,  and  MUt  be  Mfur;  aa  that  the  taoromentfKna  ipmJ;  to  atnm; mar  be  from  lorur  to  tiAort,  and  viee  vena: 
M  If  •  troehalemfTenMnt  mlt^larlaafromlAinblemeaaBre,  and  an  lunhio  movement  mtm  trorhidc  feet!  This 
abaardthroHDCBof  attempting  to  rmidate  the  motPetMnt  of  VRTNa  by  accent,  and  not  by  quarttity,  while  it  tn  ad- 
mitted that  qnanUty,  and  not  Meant,  forms  the  mtaatm,  which  "  algnlAM  tAe  proportion  of  Mma."  The  idea 
that  psHfM  batoiv  to  mMawn,  Is  an  other  radical  error  of  the  foregoing  note.  There  aro  more  pauteV  In 
poatrr  than  In  pnoe,  tat  nam  of  them  are  prnqwrir  '*varV  of  eitber.  Humphrey  aayii  truly,  "yetl  are  the 
WMWiiMt  prxrU  of  varw."— lE^IU  Froaa^.  v.  8.  Bnt  L.  Hnrray  laya,  "  Feei  and  pavMt  ere  the  conalHn- 
ent  parti  of  -mm." — Oetaao  Oram.,  p.  !62.  Hera  Bberldan  gave  Uaa.  Intending  to  treat  of  rerae,  and  "  the 
innaea  pecollatty  belonging  to  It,"  tb«  "  Ctaaiina'  p«uae  and  tho  "  Final."  the  rhetorician  had  impropeiiy  nld, 
"T1ieeimHItMiit]MirtaofTerware,  ftet,  and  faauea."—Shertda7faItbetoriral  Gram.,  p.  64. 

t  "  But  aa  many  Waya  na  Quanttttaa  may  be  Tarlod  by  Composition  and  Transpoaltion,  bo  many  diflerent  Feet 
ban  the  Oreak  PoeUcontriT'd,  and  that  ander  dUtlnot  Nanea,  tnm  two  to  aU  Syllabtea,  to  the  Nanber  oflU. 
But  his  the  Opinion  of  some  Learned  Hen  In  this  Way,  that  Poette  Mnmbnv  may  bo  wiffieUiitlv  mrtalii'd  m 
those  irf  tn  or  tbiM  SyUaUai,  Into  wUoh  tbo  nat  on  to  be  nwl<r'd.''-^ftfirMI<<Mr«  OraHunar,  nb  U.,  p.  UU 
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unexceptionable ;  and  yet  hia  idea  of  the  thinfr,  as  lie  pives  ua  reason  to  thint,  was  very  QiffCTPnt, 
and  very  orronuoua.  Ilia  examples  imply,  thuc,  like  Walker,  lie  liod  "no  conoepuon  of  quantity 
arising  ftom  any  thing  but  the  nature  of  Hia  voweLi," — no  coucuptiOD  of  a  long  or  a  sbort  syUel)U 
without  wbat  is  called  a  long  or  a  short  vowti  svaitd.  That  "  thu  Ureeks  and  Uouiaos  based  tb«r 
poetry  on  quanti^ "  of  that  restricted  sort,— on  stuh  "quantity  "  as  "Juie"  and  *'Ief"  may  serve 
to  diacrimioatc, — is  by  no  mesus  probable ;  nor  would  tt  be  inore  so,  were  a  hundred  great  mod- 
em masters  to  declare  themselves  ignorant  ol'any  other.  The  words  do  not  d)stiQgiu*>h  at  all  the 
long  and  short  quantities  even  of  our  own  language;  much  less  can  we  rely  on  tlu-m  for  an  idea 
<^  what  la  long  or  short  in  other  tongues,  living  raonoeyllablefl,  both  are  long  with  cmpliasis, 
both  short  without  it;  and,  could  tliey  bo  accented,  accent  too  would  lengthen,  as  its  absence 
would  sbwrten,  both.   In  the  words  and  sireandet,  we  have  the  same  sounds,  both 

■hort;  in  leUua;  and  fatefiU,  the  same,  both  long.  This  cannot  be  disproved.  And,  in  the  scan- 
ricKi  of  the  following  itanza  ftom  Byrun,  the  word  "  Ld,"  twice  used,  ie  to  bo  rcdnxted  a  long  tyir 
labl^  and  not  (as  WcUs  Tould  havo  U)  a  short  ono: 

"Cavalierl  and  man  of  worth  I 

Let  thcso  words  of  mixte  go  forth; 

Let  tUo  Moorisli  M(uwrch  know, 

That  to  liim  I  nothing  owe : 

Wo  is  me^  Albania  I" 

Obs.  9. — In  the  English  grammars  of  Allen  H.  Weld,  works  remarkable  for  thdr  egregiooa 
inaoouracy  and  worthlessness,  yet  honoured  by  the  Boston  school  committee  of  1848  and  '9,  the 
author  is  careful  to  say,  "  Accent  should  not  be  cunfounded  with  emfrftasia.  Empiiam  is  a  stress 
of  voice  ona  wordin  a  sentence,  tom-ric  its  importance,  ^ceeid  is  a  strata  ofTaiceuia^lUile 
la  a  word."  Tet^  within  seven  lioes  of  this,  we  are  told,  that,  "A  wrMCOoaistB  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acemkd  and  vnaeutUed  tj/t^/ka,  arranged  according  to  certain  rules." —  Wdtfs  Hn^ieh 
Orammar,  2d  Edition,  p.  207;  "Abridged  Edition,"  "p.  137.  A  doctrine  cannot  be  contrived, 
whicb  will  more  evidently  or  more  extenaivcly  confound  accent  with  emi^uais,  than  does  this  I 
In  Englisli  verso,  on  an  average,  about  tliroe  quarters  of  the  words  are  monoayllablea,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Walker,  have  no  accent,''  ctTtaiuly  none  distinguishable  from  emphasis;  hence,  in 
&ct,  our  syllables  are  no  more  "  divide<l  into  accenind  and  utuKcented,^'  u  Sheridan  and  Mnm^ 
would  have  tbem,  than  into  emphaaizei  and  unemf^uuized,  as  some  othen  have  tliought  to  class 
tliem.  Nor  is  this  confounding  of  accent  witii  cmphaxia  at  all  lesaened  cff  palliated  by  tcachii^ 
with  Wells,  in  its  juatittoation,  tliat,  "  The  term  acceat  is  also  applied,  in  poetiy,  to  the  stress  laid 
on  monosyUabic  wonis."— *S;ftooi  Oram.,  p.  180;  llStli  Ed.,  g '273.  What  lietter  is  Uda, 
than  to  apply  tlio  terra  einpluisis  to  tlio  noconting  of  syllables  in  poetry,  or  to  all  tlic  fitross  in  ques- 
tion, US  ia  virtually  done  in  the  following  citjition?  "  In  Eng)tt>h,  verso  is  regulated  by  the  em- 
phaain,  113  there  should  ba  ono  emplia>icJc  syllablo  in  every  foot ;  for  it  is  by  the  intercbauge  of 
empkaiick  and  ntm-tmphatick  sylhiblus,  tii.it  verso  grateful  to  the  oar  is  A»inod." — Thomas  Coat's 
S.  Oram.,  pi  19fiL  In  LaUn  poetry,  the  longer  wuds  prodominato^  so  that,  tn  Viivil's  verse,  not 
one  word  in  five  is  a  monosyllablo;  hence  accent,  if  our  nao  of  itwereadjotted  to  the  Latin  qnanr 
titles,  might  have  much  more  to  do  with  Latin  verso  than  with  Knf^h.  V?bh  the  following 
lines  of  Sbakapearo,  for  example^  accent  has,  properly  speaking,  no  ooonoxion : 
"  Good  fiiend,  thou  hTit  no  cause  to  any  so  yet; 
But  thou  atmlt  have;  ami  en.-ep  time  ne  er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  ma  to  do  thw  ijooil, 
1  hod  a  thing  to  say, — But  let  it  go." — King  John,  Act  iii,  Sa  3. 
Obs.  9. — T.  0.  Churchill,  after  stating  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  rhythms  are  composed  of  sylla- 
bles long  and  short,  acta  oura  in  contract  with  tbem  thus:  "  These  terms  are  commonly  employed 
also  in  speaking  of  Elnglish  vcrae,  though  it  is  marked,  not  by  long  and  short,  but  by  accented  and 
imacomted  syllables;  the  aocented  syllable.^  being  accou^ed  long;  the  anaccentcd,  aborL"— 
ChWchOta  JVcw  Oram.,  jy.  183.  This,  though  far  tKm  being  right,  is  very  dlfTerent  from  the  doo- 
Inne  of  Murray  or  Sheridao;  beoaiue^  in  practice,  or  the  scansion  of  verses,  it  comes  to  the  same 
nmUa  as  to  suppoae  all  our  foet  to  be  "  ^med  by  quantity."  To  account  syllables  long  or  short 
and  not  bdieoe  them  to  &e  so,  ia  a  ridiculoua  incon^stency:  it  is  a  shuffle  in  the  name  of  seicnce. 

Osa  10. — Churchill,  though  not  ^t  to  be  misled  by  others'  errors,  and  though  hia  on-n  scanning 
has  no  regard  to  the  princiido,  couhl  not  rid  himself  of  ^e  notion,  that  the  quantity  of  a  ayllaUe 
must  depend  on  the  "  rowel  aonnd."  Acoordingly  he  my%  "  Ur.  Hurray  /usi^  oteerves;  that  our 
accented  ayllabloa,  or  those  reckoned  long,  may  bare  dtbw  a  long  or  fa]  thort  vowdaovml,  so  that 
we  have  two  diatinct  species  of  each  foot" — Neio  Gram.,  p.  188.  The  obvious  impoesibility  of 
"  two  distinct  species"  in  one, — or,  an  Murray  has  it,  of  "  dupKeales  fitted  for  different  purposes," 
— should  have  prevented  the  teacbin:;  and  repeating  of  this  nonsense,  propound  it  who  might 
The  oommendcr  himself  had  not  sucli  iliith  in  it  as  is  licre  implied.  In  a  note,  too  plainly  incom- 
patible with  this  praise,  he  comments  thus :  "  Ifr.  Uuiray  adds,  that  this  is  *  an  opulence  ptaUiar 
to  our  language,  and  which  may  be  the  source  of  a  boundless  variety : '  a  point,  on  which,  I  con- 
foaa,  /  have  long  entertained  cCouSte.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  English  mode  of  reading 
vene  is  anaiogoui  to  that  of  the  ancaant  Gre^s  and  RcooaiUL  Dion.  HaL,  de  Comp^  Verb,  g  xi, 
speaks  of  the  rhyOm  of  verse  differing  from  the  premier  neasare  Uie  ^llaUea,  and  often  revers- 
ing it:  does  not  this  imply,  that  the  anarat^  contrary  to  the  cfdnim  tlie  learned  author  of 
IfatnHMiiaton,  raad  thbo  as  we  do  V'^CIucnMCs  Ntaa  Graat^  pi  393,  note  329. 
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0b8.  1 1. — The  DAtore,  chief  Bourcea,  and  trne  diednction  of  quaniHy,  at  least  as  it  pertains  to  our 
lacgui^  I  have  set  forth  with  clearness,  fCrst  In  the  ebort  chapter  on  Utterance,  and  again,  more 
Miy,  in  this,  which  treats  of  Versificatioti ;  but  that  the  sjUablea,  long  and  short,  of  the  old  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  or  the  feet  they  made  of  them,  are  to  be  expoanded  on  predselj  the  same  prio- 
oiples  that  applj  to  oars,  I  have  not  deemed  it  neoesaary  to  e£Snn  or  to  desy.  So  &r  as  the 
same  laws  are  applicable,  let  them  be  applied.  This  important  propwty  of  syllables, — their  gvan- 
tUy,  or  relative  time, — wbioh  istbe  ba«8  of  all  rhythm,  is^  as  my  readen  have  seen,  very  vaiiouely 
treated,  and  io  genotd  but  ill  ^preciated,  by  our  Eoglish  proeodista,  who  oi^t,  Kt  least  in  tliis 
tlieir  own  provfaice,  to  onderstand  it  all  alike,  aod  as  it  is ;  and  ao  common  among  the  raudite 
is  the  confesfflon  of  Walker,  tliat  "  tlie  accent  and  quantity  of  the  anciests"  are,  to  modem  readers, 
*'  obscure  and  mysterious,"  that  it  will  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  arrogaDce  and  superficiality,  to  pre- 
tend to  a  very  certain  knowledge  of  them.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  confined  to  Latin  and  Oredc 
verse :  the  poetry  of  our  own  anoeators,  from  any  remote  period,  is  not  easy  of  scanaon.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  History  of  the  EngUah  Ifioguago,  gave  examples,  with  this  remark:  "Of  the 
Saxon  poeby  some  wpeaiussa  is  oeceaBary,  though  our  ignoiwaoe  of  the  laws  of  their  metre  and  the 
quantities  of  thor  syllables,  which  a  uwU  be  very  ttiffieuU,  perhapa  tmposnU^  io  recover,  excludes 
OS  frcan  that  pleasure  whkfa  the  old  bards  nndoubtedly  gave  to  ^eir  contemporaries." 

Ob&  12. — The  unpeifeet  meastves  of  "tiie  &tber  of  English  poetry,"  are  said  by  Dtyden  to  have 
'been  adapted  toOieears  of  the  rude  age  which  produced  &cm.  "Reverse  of  Chancer,"  says  be, 
"I  confess,  is  not  hamuHiious  to  ua;  but  it  is  kke  the  eloquwce  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends, 
it  was  '  avrSfM  isiius  Im^x/ria  accommedata ;'  they  who  lived  with  bim,  and  sometime  after  him, 
thought  it  muBLoal ;  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  jndgmen^  if  ccanpued  with  the  numbers 
Lidgate  and  Gower,  his  contempcfarics :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  wbidi 
is  natural 'and  pleaE^,  though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he  who  published 
the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would  make  ua  believe  that  tlio  &ult  ia  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  t^llables  io  a  verse  where -we  find  but  nine:  but  Haa  opinion  ia  not  worth  confut- 
ing ;  it  is  so  gross  aod  obvious  an  error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  tiling  but 
matters  of  fiuth  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader  that  equahty  of  numbers  in  every  verse, 
which  wo  call  Heroic,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Cfaaucet's  age.  It  were 
an  easy  matter  to  produoe  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  whidt  are  lame  ibr  want  of  half  a  foot, 
and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and  whidi  no  pronunciation  can  make  otlicrwise.  We  can  only  say, 
that  ho  lived  in  the  mfancijr  oC  our  poetry,  end  tfaat  nothing  is  brooght  to  pcrfbction  at  the  first" — 
Briiiik  POeta,  ToL  iii,  p.  171. 

OiiS.  IS. — Diyden  appears  to  have  had  more  ftith  in  the  ears  of  bis  own  age  than  in  those  of 
on  coiiicr  one;  but  Poe,  of  our  time,  himself  an  ingenious  TCTBtficr,  in  his  Notes  upon  Euglieh 
Verso,  conveys  the  idea  that  all  ears  ore  alike  compettnt  to  appreciate  the  elements  of  metre, 
"  Quantity, "  according  to  hie  dogmatism:,  "  is  a  point  in  the  investigiUion  of  wfak:b  the  lumber  of 
mere  looming  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  ever  in  any.  ^afpradaMm,^*  tayaba,  "ituiiiveraaL  It 
appertains  to  no  region,  nor  race,  nor  era  in  especial.  To  melody  and  to  hannony  the  Greeks 
hearkened  with  ears  precisely  similar  to  tiujse  wUch  we  employ,  for  umilar  pivpoaes,  at  present ; 
and  a  pendulum  at  Athens  would  have  vibrated  mud)  after  the  same  fesfaion  as  does  a  pendulum 
in  the  city  of  Pcnn." — rft«  Pioneer,  Vol.  i,  p.  103.  Supposing  here  not  even  the  oscillations  of 
tlie  same  pendulum  to  bo  more  uniform  than  are  the  nature  and  Just  estimation  of  quantity  the 
world  over,  this  author  soon  after  expounds  his  idea  of  tho  thing  as  follows :  "  I  have  already 
said  that  all  eyllables,  in  metre,  are  either  long  or  short  Our  luoal  prosodies  maintain  that  a 
long  syllable  ia  equal,  in  ita  time,  to  two  short  ones;  tliiiF,  however,  is  but  an  approach  to  the 
truth.  It  should  be  here  obsnrved  that  the  quanti^  (Han  £t^ilish  syllsblo  has  ito  dependence  t^pon 
the  soand  of  its  vowel  or  diptbong  [dii^tluHig],  but  [depends]  chiefly  upon  acceniaatum.  Mono- 
syllables are  exceedingly  variable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  m^  bo  either  long  or  short,  to  suit  the 
demand  of  the  rhythm.  In  polysyllables,  the  accented  ones  [say,  ayUabks]  are  always  Ion;:,  whUe 
tiiose  which  immediately  ]H«oede  or  succeed  them,  are  always  short.  Emphasis  wUl  render  any 
short  syllable  long." — Bnd,  p^  105,  In  pennii^  the  last  four  sentences,  the  wiiier  must  have  bad 
Brown's  Institutes  of  En^ish  Grammar  before  him,  and  <^n  at  pi^  236. 

Obs.  14.^heridan,  in  his  Bbetwkal  Qrammar,  written  rixmt  1780,  after  aasertii^  that  a  dia* 
tinctic»  of  accent,  and  not  t^qnanti^,  maricflthe  movement  t^Ei^^iah  tom^  {ffoceeds  as  follows: 
"  Fran  not  having  examined  the  peculiu-  genius  of  our  tongue,  our  Prosodiana  have  fallen  into  a 
variety  of  errors ;  some  having  adopted  tiie  rules  of  our  neighbours,  the  French ;  and  others  liav- 
ing  imd  recourse  to  Uioso  of  the  onoieots ;  though  neither  of  them,  in  re^ty,  would  square  with 
our  tongue^  on  aocoont  of  an  essential  difference  ftduwen  them.  [He  means,  "  bduseen  each  lan- 
guage mid  ours"  and  ^loold  have  said  sa]  With  regard  to  tiie  French,  they  measured  verses  ^3J 
the  number  of  tyllablcB  whereof  they  were  composed,  on  account  of  a  constitutionfil  ddtet  in  the& 
t(mgae,  which  r»idered  it  incfqiaUe  (^numbers  formed  by  poitlc  feet  For  it  has  oHther  accent 
nor  quantity  suited  to  the  purpose ;  the  syllables  cf  their  tvord»  being  for  the  most  part  equally 
accented ;  and  the  number  of  long  syll^les  bemg  out  of  all  jHVportion  }rre«tc-r  than  that  c^the  short 
HcDce  for  a  long  timo  it  was  supposed,  aaUitby  mwt  people  at  prest-nt,  that  oar  verses  were  com* 
posed,  not  of  feet,  but  syllablca ;  and  accordingly  they  one  dmominakd  verses  of  ten,  eight,  six,  or 
four  syllables,  even  to  this  doy.  Thus  have  we  lost  sight  of  the  grent  advantage  which  our  lan- 
guafre  has  ^ven  us  over  the  French,  in  point  of  poetic  Dumbers,  by  its  being  capable  of  a  geomet* 
rical  proportion,  on  which  tlie  harmony  of  veiafication  depends;  and  blindly  redooed  onrselvcft  to 
that «  ue  arithmetiGal  kind  which  contains  no  nataral  power  of  pleaang  the  ear.  And  henc^ 
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like  tho  French,  our  chief  pleasure  in  verse  arises  from  the  poor  ornament  of  rhyme." — Sheridm's 
Bhdorieai  Oram.,  p.  64 

Obs.  15. — In  a  recent  work  on  thia  subject,  Sheridan  la  particularly  excepted,  tmd  he  alone, 
where  Hallara,  Johnson,  Lord  Komes,  and  other  "Proaodians"  in  firenenil,  are  charged  with 
"astonisliing  ignorance  of  the  first  ^inciplos  <^  our  verae;"  and,  at  tho  same  time,  he  ia  as  par^ 
ticularly  commended  of  having  "eepeciaUy  Innated  on  the  snLi^et  of  Quimttty," — Eventta 
English  Vfraificatioji,  Pr^faee,  p.  6.  That  tbe  rhctorknan  waa  but  Etoideriy  entitled  to  these  com- 
pUmonta,  may  plainly  appear  from  the  oext  paragraph  of  his  Grammar  juat  cited;  for  therein  bo 
mistaktn^ly  represents  it  as  a  central  error,  to  regard  our  poetic  feet  as  bang  "formed  by  quan- 
tity" at  ail.  '"Some  few  of  our  Proaodians,"  says  he,  "finding  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  our 
Tcrses  were  really  composed  of  feet,  not  Syllables,  without  furtlior  examination,  boldly  appUed  all 
the  rulw  of  the  Latin  prosody  to  our  versification;  though  scarco  any  of  them  answered  exactly, 
and  some  of  them  wore  utterly  incompatiblo  vitli  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  Uau  beeame  tte 
Riman  fi^  toere  firrmed  hy  qvantily,  they  asserted  the  aame  ^oun,  denuminatiiig  all  the  accented 
syllables  long ;  irA«rea«  Ifuive  formerly  ^teim,  that  the  accent,  in  tome  ca&es,  aa  eeri(Hniy  maka  Vu 
syllable  on  which  it  ia  laid,  short,  as  in  (Ohera  it  makes  it  tony.  And  their  ^ole  theory  of  quan- 
tity, borrowed  from  tlie  Roman,  in  which  they  endeavour  to  establish  the  proportion  of  long  and 
short,  as  immutably  fixed  to  the  syllables  of  wwtis  constructed  in  a  oertain  way,  at  once  (alls  to_ 
the  ground;  when  it  ia  ahewn,  that  the  quantity  of  our  syllables  Is  perp^^itoj^  varying  untA  the 
aenae,  and  ia  for  the  most  part  reguiaied  by  euphasis:  which  has  been  fully  proved  in  the  course 
of  Lectures  on  tho  Art  of  rcadiHg  Verso ;  where  it  has  been  also  shewn,  that  thia  very  dreumalaaee 
has  given  us  an  amtesing  advantage  over  the  andaita  ia  the  pmnt  of  poetic  nombtHS." — Suridasia 
l&etorical  Oram.,  p.  64. 

Obs.  16. — ^The  texicograf^er  here  claims  to  have  "fAeten,"  or  "proved,^^  what  he  bad  only 
a^rmed,  or  asserted.  E^nmeously  taking  tlie  quality  of  tho  vowel  for  the  quantity  of  the  syllabi^ 
he  Itad  suggested,  in  his  confident  way,  that  sliort  quantity  springs  from  the  accenting  otconaon- 
aats,  and  long  quantity,  from  tiie  aocentiag  of  vowels — a  doctrine  which  has  been  amply  DOticed 
and  refuted  in  a  preceding  section  of  tlio  present  chapter.  Nor  is  he,  in  what  Ja  here  cited,  con- 
dateot  with  hiniael£  For,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  comes  nearer  than  thia  doctrine  oS'tia,  to  aa 
"endeavour  to  establiah  the  proportion  of  long  and  short,  as  immutably  fixed  to  the  syllablea  cS 
words  constructed  in  a  certain  way"  I  Next,  although  he  elsewhere  contrasts  accent  and  em- 
ph[Lsi3,  and  supposes  thwa  difierent,  ho  either  confountJ^  them  in  reference  to  verae^  or  contradicts 
liimsclf  by  ascribing  to  each  the  chief  control  over  quantity.  And,  lastly,  if  our  poetic  feet  are  sot 
quantitative,  not  formed  of  syllables  long  and  short,  as  wcro  the  Roman,  what  "  advant^e  over 
the  ancients,"  can  we  derive  from  tho  Ihct,  tliat  quantity  is  r^ulated  by  stress,  whether  accent  or 
omphaats  ? 

Obs,  17. — Wo  have,  I  think,  no  prosodial  treatise  of  higher  tffoteoaions  than  Erastua  Everett's 
"System  of  English  VeraiflcatioQ,''  first  published  in  1848.  This  gentleman  proTeescs  to  have 
bonowed  no  Idea  but  what  ho  has  n^ularly  quoted,  "  IIo  mestiona  tbi^  that  it  may  not  be 
Buppo3od  that  this  work  is  a  compilation.  It  will  bo  seen,"  says  he,  "how  great  a  share  of  it  is 
original ;  and  tho  author,  having  deduced  his  rules  from  the  usage  of  the  great  poeta,  has  the  best 
reason  for  being  confident  of  tlioir  correctness." — Preface,  p.  6.  Of  the  place  to  be  filled  by  this 
System,  ho  has  the  following  conception:  "It  is  thought  to  supply  an  important  desideratum.  It 
is  a  matter  (tf  surprise  to  tho  foreign  student,  who  att«mpta  the  study  of  Knglish  poetry  and  tho 
■tmctuie  of  itB  verso,  to  find  that  we  have  no  tmrfe  on  which  lie  can  rky  aa  avthority  on  Qtis  sub- 
ject In  the  other  modem  languages,  the  moat  learned  philologcra  have  treated  of  tho  fubjoct  of 
veraification,  is  all  ita  parts.  In  Englisli  alone,  in  a  language  which  poasesecs  a  body  of  poetical 
Uteratore  more  extensive,  as  well  as  more  valuablo  than  any  otiteT  modern  lai^oge,  not  except- 
ing the  Italian,  the  student  has  no  rules  to  guide  him,  but  a  few  meagre  and  incorrect  outlines  .ap- 
pended to  clemi^ntary  text-books."  Then  follows  this  singularly  inconsistent  exception :  "  Wo 
must  except  from  -  this  remark  two  works,  published  in  tlio  latt^  part  of  the  dxteenth  century. 
Bat  as  they  were  written  before  the  poetical  language  of  tho  Englidi  tonguo  was  fixed,  and  aa 
tho  rules  or  vei3e  were  not  then  settled,  these  works  can  be  of  WXo  prac&xl  utility." — Preface, 
p.  1.  The  worka  thus  excoptod  as  of  reliable  authority  without  practicai  utility,  ore  "  a  short  tract 
by  Gascoyjie,"  doubtless  George  Oaacoigne^s  '  Notes  of  Instruction  concomtn^  the  making  of  Ycree 
or  Rhyme  in  Eogltsh,'  published  in  1575,  and  Wcbbe's  'Discourse  of  Englisli  Poetry,'  dated 
1586,  neither  of  which  does  tho  kind  exceptor  appear  to  have  ever  seen !  Mentitni  is  next  made, 
Bucoesaively,  of  Dr.  Carey,  of  Dryden,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Blmr,  and  of  Lord  Kames.  "  To  tlieso 
guides,"  or  at  least  to  the  last  two,  "the  author  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  hints;"  yet  he 
scruples  not  to  say,  "  Blair  betrays  a  paucity  of  knowledge  on  this  subject ;" — "  Lord  Karnes  has 
Blttrred  over  the  subject  of  Quanti^,"  and  "shown  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  first  {vin- 
dplea  of  Quantity  in  our  verae;" — and,  "  Even  Dr.  Johnson  apc^  of  syUablcs  in  sadi  a  man- 
ner aa  would  load  ua  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  the  same  error  aa  Kames.  Tbeaa  inoccuraries,*' 
it  ia  added,  "  can  be  accounted  for  only  fi^m  the  fact  that  Prosodians  have  not  thoof^t  t^aaiUity  of 
sufflcient  importance  to  merit  their  attention." — S?e  Pre/ace,  p.  4 — 6. 

Obs.  18. — Everett's  Versification  consists  of  seventeen  chapters,  numbered  consecutively,  but 
divided  into  two  parts,  under  the  two  titles  Qumitity  and  Constroction.  Ita  specimena  of  m&a 
are  numerous,  various,  and  beautiful.  Ita  modes  of  scansion — the  tldngs  diiefly  to  be  taught — 
tiiough  perhaps  generally  correct,  are  aomettmca  queationable,  and  not  uwaya  consonant  wiUi  the 
writwa  own  roles  of  quantity.   From  the  atatons  (^vc,  one  might  expect  frnn  thia  author 
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sndi  an  ezpo^tioa  of  quantity,  as  nobody  could  either  mistitko  or  gainsay ;  hut,  as  tiie  foUowing 
platform  wUl  show,  his  treatment  of  this  point  is  Bingulaiiy  curt  and  incomplete.  Ho  is  so  epai- 
mg  of  words  as  not  even  to  have  given  a  de/mition  of  quantity,  lie  opens  his  subject  thus : 
"  Vbbsification  is  the  proper  airangement  of  words  iu  a  Una  according  to  their  qucmiUy,  and  the 
disposition  of  these  Unes  in  couplets,  stanzas,  or  in  blank  vorse,  in  such  order,  and  according  to 
such  rules,  as  aresaactumed  byiuag& — ^A.FooTisacombiDaUtBiof  two ornwreqrUaUe^  whether 
long  or  short. — A  Likb  U  one  Ibot,  or  more  than  one. — ^The  QUAiniTT  of  eadi  word  depends  on 
its  accent  In  words  of  more  than  one  srrll&bl^  all  accented  syllables  are  long,  and  all  unaccented 
syllables  ore  short.  Monosyllables  are  long  or  short,  according  to  the  following  Kules : — Ist.  All 
XouQS,  Adjectives,  Verbs,  and  Porticiplos  ore  long. — 2Qd.  The  articles  are  always  short. — 3rd. 
The  Pronouns  aro  long  or  short,  accoidbg  to  emphaait. — 4tfa.  Inteijections  and  Adverbs  arn  gen- 
erally Umg,  but  sometimes  made  short  by  emphasis. — 5th.  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  ore  almost 
always  s?iort,  but  sometimes  made  long  by  emphaais" — English  Versification,  p.  13.  Kone  of 
these  principles  of  quantity  are  unexcepUonablo;  and  whoever  felloe's  them  implicitly,  will  often 
diffbr  not  only  ftom  what  is  right,  but  from  their  author  himself  in  the  analysis  of  verses.  Ntx 
are  thoy  free  from  important  antagonisms.  "EmphaaiB,"  as  here  spoken  of|  not  only  clashes  with 
"accent,"  but  contradicts  itseli)  by  making  some  syllables  long  and  some  short;  and,  what  is 
more  mysteriously  absurd,  the  author  says,  "  It  frequently  Aappen*  that  syllables  long  by  qdan- 
TTTT  become  short  by  bmph.^sis." — Everetfs  Eng.  Versif.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  99.  Of  this,  ho  takes  the 
first  syllable  of  the  fi^wing  line,  namely,  "  the  word  bids,"  to  bo  on  examine : 
"  BTds  mS  live  bilt  t5  hope  f&r  pdsterltj^  prOise." 

Obs.  19. — ^la  the  American  Beviow,  for  May,  184S,  Everett's  System  of  Yeraiflcation  is  named 
OB  "  an  ap(^)gy  and  occasion" — not  for  a  critical  examination  of  this  or  any  other  scheme  of 
prosody— but  tor  the  pronmlgatioa  of  a  new  one,  a  rival  the<»j  of  English  metres^  "the  priod- 
jdes  and  laws"  of  whidi  the  writer  promises,  "at  an  otlicr  time"  more  ibUy  "to  develop."  Tba 
article  referred  to  is  entitled,  "  TTie  Art  of  Measuring  Yertea."  Tho  writer,  being  designated  by 
his  initials,  "  J.  D.  W."  is  understood  to  be  James  D.  Whe^ey,  editor  of  tlio  Beview.  Believ- 
ing Everett's  principal  doctrines  to  be  radically  erroneous,  tliis  critic  nevertheless  excuses  them, 
because  he  thinks  we  have  nothing  betterl  "The  views  supported  in  tho  work  itself^"  says  his 
closing  paragraph,  "  are  not,  indeed,  sttch  as  toe  would  subscribe  to,  nor  can  we  admit  the  numerous 
analyses  of  the  English  metres  which  it  cwtains  to  be  correct ;  yet,  as  it  is  as  complete  in  desgn  and 
execution  as  anything  that  has  yet  wpeared  <hi  the  sutyect,  and  well  calculated  to  exdte  the  at- 
tention, and  direct  tm  inquiries,  of  En^h  BC^Kdarsi  to  the  study  of  our  own  metie^  wo  shall 
oven  i»88  it  hy  without  a  word  of  criticism." — Amenom  Beviea,  Kem  Seriea,  YoL  I,  492. 

Oea  20. — Everett,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  thoi^ht  proper  to  deny  Uiot  the  studcot  of 
English  verification  had  any  well  authorized  "rules  to  guide  him,"  still  argues  that,  "Tho  laws 
of  our  verse  are  just  as  fixed,  and  may  be  as  clearly  laid  down,  if  wo  but  attend  to  tite  usage  of 
the  groat  Poets,  as  are  the  laws  of  our  syntax." — -Prejace,  p.  7.  But  this  critic,  of  the  American 
Beview,  ingenious  though  he  ia  in  many  of  his  remarks,  flippantly  doiiee  that  our  English  Prosody 
has  either  anthorities  or  principles  wldai  one  ought  to  reqKCt;  and  aoondin^y  cares  so  little 
whom  he  contrsdictH,  tiiat  ho  is  often  inconsistent  with  himself.  Here  is  a  sample:  "Aa  there 
are  no  estaidished  attthoriHes  in  this  art,  and,  indeed,  no  acknowledged  principles — every  rhymester 
being  permitted  to  invent  his  own  method,  and  write  by  instinei  or  iTnitation — the  critic  feels  qnito 
at  hberty  to  say  Just  what  he  pleases,  and  offer  his  private  observations  as  though  tbcso  were  really 
of  some  moment." — Am.  .Rfec.,  YoL  i,  p.  484.  In  respect  to  writing,  "toinveni,"  and  to  "  imitate," 
are  repogoant  ideas;  and  so  are,  after  a  "method,"  and  "&y  in^met"  Again,  what  sense  is 
there  in  making  tho  "liberty"  of  jxibliBhing  one's  "private  obsonrations*'  to  defend  on  the  pre- 
sumed absenoo  of  rivals?  That  the  author  did  not  lack  ocmfldenoe  in  tiie  general  applicability  ol 
his  speculations,  subversive  though  they  are  of  the  best  and  moet  popular  teaching  on  this  subject, 
is  evident  from  the  fidlowing  sentenoo :  "  We  intend,  also^  that  if  these  principles,  with  the  others 
previously  expressed,  are  true  in  the  pma  instancea,  they  art  equaUy  trwfor  ail  languages  and 
ail  varieties  of  metre,  even  to  tiie  denial  that  any  poetio  metres,  fimnded  on  other  prinoiples,  can 
properly  exist." — lb.,  p.  491. 

Obs.  21. — J.  D.  W.  is  not  one  of  those  who  discard  quantity  and  supply  accent  in  expounding 
tbe  nature  of  metre ;  and  yet  ho  does  not  couicido  very  nearly  with  any  of  those  who  have  here- 
tofore made  quantity  tho  l^is  of  poetic  numbers.  His  views  of  the  rhythmical  elements  being  in 
several  respects  pectdiar,  I  purpose  briefly  to  notice  them  here,  aumgh  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  now  "Art  of  Measuring  Verses,"  should  rathw  be  quoted  under  tho  head  of  Scanning,  to 
wluch  tliey  more  properly  belong.  "Of  every  spedes of  beauty,"  says  this  author,  "and  more 
especially  of  tbo  beauty  of  t>ounds,  coniinuousness  is  the  first  element;  a  succession  oT pulses  of 
sound  becomes  ogrceable,  only  when  the  breaks  or  intervaJs  cease  to  be  heard."  Again :  "  Quan- 
tity, or  the  division  into  measures  of  time,  is  a  second  element  of  veise ;  each  line  must  bo  stt^ed 
out  with  sounds,  to  a  certain  fiillness  and  plumpness,  that  n-iU  sostwn  tbo  vc^ce,  and  force  it  to 
dwell  apon  the  soonds."— J&v.,  p.  48fi.  The  flist  of  these  portions  is  subsequently  contradicted, 
or  very  laigely  quahfled,  by  the  fidlowing:  "So,  the  line  of  sipilflcant  sounds,  in  a  verse,  is  also 
marked  by  aaxnts,  or  puiaes,  and  divided  into  portions  called /eei.  These  are  necessary  and  nat- 
ural for  the  very  simple  reason  that  continuityoy  ite^  ia  tedious  ;  and  the  greatest  pleasnre  ariaea 
from  the  union  of  continui^  irith  mris^.  ^b&t  to,  ^tli  ^^interruption,"  aa  be  aeewben  caDa 
it!]  luth'liii^-, 

'Full  mftny  a  tale  tiieir  mu^  tills,' 
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there  are  at  leait  fimr  aooeBta  or  atraeaea  <^  the  voioe,  wHh  bint  pouKi  after  them,  Just  enough  to 
Bepar^  tbo  oootitinoiu  stream  of  sound  bto  tbeee  fbor  parts,  to  be  read  thus : 

Fiillman — ^yataleth — eirmoa — iotella,* 
by  which,  new  combinations  of  Bound  are  produced,  of  a  ^guUrly  musical  character.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  tlio  inspectiou  of  the  above  line,  tliat  the  diviaion  of  the  |eet  by  the  accents  is  quite 
independent  of  ttie  divisioQ  of  words  by  the  sense.  The  sounds  are  meltod  into  continni^,  and 
re-dtvided  a^ia  in  a  manner  agree^le  to  the  musical  car." — A,  p.  48C.  Undoubtedly,  the  due 
fitfinatimi  of  our  poetic  feet  occasions  both  a  Uending  of  some  woras  and  a  diTtdiof  <^  others,  io 
a  manner  unknown  to  prose ;  but  still  we  have  the  authority  of  this  writer,  as  well  as  earlier 
ones,  for  saying,  "  Good  verao  requires  to  be  read  toith  the  natural  qvaTttitea  of  the  tyBoiles,"  (p. 
48T,)  a  doctrine  with  which  that  of  the  redivision  appears  to  clash.  If  the  example  given  be  read 
with  any  regard  to  the  eceswai  paust,  as  undoubtedly  it  should  be,  the  ih  of  tiieir  cannot  be  joiiied, 
as  above,  to  the  word  tale ;  nor  do  I  see  any  propriety  in  joining  the  s  of  music  to  the  third  foot 
rather  than  to  the  fourth.  -  Can  a  thcoiy  wbidi  turns  top^urvy  tbo  whole  plan  <A  ^yilabicatioo, 
Mi  to  aObct  "the  natural  qvani&ie$  of  syllables?" 

Obs.  22. — Different  modes  reading  verse,  may,  without  doubt,  change  the  quantities  of  vety 
many  syllables.  Hence  a  correct  mode  of  reading,  as  v  eil  as  a  just  theory  of  measure,  is  essen- 
tial to  correct  scansion,  or  a  just  discrimination  of  the  p<K  tic  feet  It  is  a  very  common  opinion, 
that  £ngli3h  verso  has  but  few  spondees ;  and  the  doi'triito  of  Erightlond  has  been  rarely  dis- 
puted, that,  "  Heroic  Veraea  consist  of  five  short,  and  five  loTig  Syllables  iTitermixt,  but  noteo  very 
strictly  as  never  to  alter  that  order." — Gram.,  1th  Ed,,  p.  160.f  J.  D.  W.,  being  a  heavy  reader, 
will  have  each  line  so  "  sit^ed  otii  with  sotenda,"  and  the  consonants  so  syllabled  after  the  vowels, 
OS  to  give  to  our  heroics  tlueo  spcHuloes  for  every  two  iambuses ;  and  lines  like  the  following, 
•whidi,  with  the  elisi(»u,  I  should  resolve  into  Kor  iambuses  ond  without  them,  into  three  iauk- 
biues  and  Mie  anapest,  hest^possatoooDostsevera&yc^fcvqKiDdoea: — 

"  '  When  coldness  wt^m  this  sofllMsg  tHay, 
Ahl  whither  strays  thoinunortal  mind?' 
[ThesB  are]  to  be  read,"  oooivdiiig  to  tiiia  prosoiUao, 

"  Wbcnocddn — Baswiapsth — iaBufl*r — ingday, 
Ahl  whith — eratra^th' — immort — almiiid?" 

*'  Tba  verse,"  he  omtMids,  "  is  perceived  to  consist  of  mr  {pndMbly  he  meant  to  say  eighi}  heavy 
syllables,  eac^  composed  of  a  vowel  followed  by  a  group  w  consonantal  scmnds,  the  whole  loeaa- 
urcd  into  four  equal  feet.  The  movemwt  is  what  is  odled  spondwc^  a  qwndee  being  a  foot  of 
two  heavy  sounds.  The  absence  of  short  syllables  gives  the  line  a  peculiar  wdgfat  aai  solemnity 
suited  to  the  sentiment,  and  doubtless  prompted  by  it" — American  Beview,  VoL  i,  p.  487.  Of  his 
theory,  he  subsequently  says :  "  It  maintains  that  good  English  verse  is  as  thoroaghJy  quantitative 
as  the  Greek,  though  it  be  mwA  more  hetwy  and  epondaie." — Ib^  p.  4914 

Obs.  23. — For  ths  determining  o(  quantities  and  foet,  thia  author  borrows  from  some  (dd  Latin 
{grammar  three  or  four  rales,  oommonly  thought  inapplioable  to  our  tongue,  and,  mixtng  them  up 
with  other  speculations,  satisfies  himself  with  stating  that  the  "Aitt/Heasniing  Vme8"raquireB 
the  production  of  many  man  such  I  But,  these  things  being  tbe  essence  of  his  prindplee;  it 
IB  proper  to  state  Uiem  in  his  own  words ;  '*  A  short  vowel  sound  followed  by  a  double  conaopantal 
sound,  usuiUly  makes  a  Umg  quantity  ;§  so  also  doee  a  loi^;  vowel  like  y  in  beauty,  before  a  con- 
sonant. The  metrical  accents,  which  oflen  dager  from  llu  prosaic,  mostly  fall  upon  tlie  heavy 
sounds;  which  mvst  lUao  be  proiottged  in  nadingj  aoA  J^vw:  slurred  or  lightened,  unless  to  help 
out  a  bad  verse.  In  oar  language  the  grottpings  the  eonsomtnts  fttmisk  a  great  'nwmbvr  of  spon- 
daic feet,  and  give  the  language,  especially  its  more  ancient  forms,  as  in  the  Terse  of  MSton  and 
the  prose  of  Lord  Bacon,  a  grand  and  solemn  (^laracter.  One  vowd  followed  by  another,  unless 
the  first  be  nc^aHy  made  img  in  the  reading,  makes  a  short  quantity,  as  in  tfte  old  So,  also,  a 
short  vowel  followed  by  a  single  short  consonant,  gives  a  riiort  tim«  or  qucmtiiy,  as  in  <d  giae. 

-A.  great  variety  of  rales  for  the  detection  of  long  and  short  quantities  have  yet  to  be  invaded, 
or  applied  firom  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody.  In  all  languages  they  are  of  course  the  same,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  difforence  of  organization ;  but  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  Qie  Gredka 
should  have  a  igrBfenn  of  prosody  differing  in  principle  from  our  own,  as  that  tiieir  rules  of  mnaical 
harmony  oboold  be  different  from  the  modwn.   Doth  result  fhun  the  nature  d*  the  ear  and  of 

*  "Tm  Bsua  vr  8*.  PnmsiniiaB." 
"miOw  ov'nhig  ballB,  thon  tlt'^amf  hcBs. 
Aiwm>c7'«Ul«  thetr  mudc  tellaV—lbor^t  Xdodlas,  p.  SO. 
TUi  eot^et,  like  all  the  rest  of  thepteee  brom  vUch  it  is  tukon,  is  Umblo  vova,  ud  to  be  dbUaA  lato  fwt 
thai: — 

"  Thon  ev*  I  -niiiK  belli,  |  thoM  ct"  |  .tilng  beltc, 
Hmr  man  |  -j  a  Wa  |  tbalr  ron  |  -de  teUa  I" 
t  Lord  EUDM,  too,  spMklna>  of  '*  EnriUh  Heroic  vane,"  nys:  "Eveiy  Une  condAi  of  ten  lylUilea,  Jtve 
ehort  and  five  long;  from  which  [rule]  tbtn  m  but  two  exoqitlaai,  both  of  them  nre."— £I«mM>t<  nf  Criti- 
cism, "VoL  ii,  p.  ai. 

"  The  Latin  !•  m  tmr  more  slaUlii  tongue  Umti  our  owa.  It  Ik  sHiientleUj  spondaic ;  the  EofArii  li  M  eMD- 
ydftetifHr.  The  long  ■jrltftbla  in  the  spirit  of  the  Soman  (and  Oraek)  vene ;  the  aAort  ^^able  U  the  tneBM 
of  mn."—Pr>e'a  SdUe  i^>oa  EnaUMh  Ver»e;  Pktnter,  Vol,  i,  p.  110,  "  We  must  se<trch  for  apondnte  mHs, 
which.  In  Eiwlish,  are  rue  Indeed." — Tb.,  p.  111. 

I  "There  la  a  rule.  In  Latin  proMd7,  IbMa  vowd  IVf*  Am  eonMmmte  la  lona.  Wo  raoderna  bare  not  onbr 
umdiriile,  bnt  proftw  Inability  to  wMLpwhend  Its  fBtfpntth."— JWs  IMh:  nonsv,  jf,  US: 
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Oie  organ  of  tpaeeA,  and  are  oonseqaenUy  the  same  in  &11  ngM  and  ti8tion&''— ^m.  Jieo^  ToL 
i,  p>  188. 

Obs.  a. — QuAiTTiTT  is  here  represented  os  "  time  "  only.  Id  this  autb^'a  first  mention  of  it, 
it  13  called,  rather  less  accoratelj,  "  the  tftvuion  into  mtasaTes  of  time."  Witli  too  little  rc^^d  £}r 
eitito'  of  tbeee  oonceptiona,  he  next  speaks  of  it  as  iodudiog  both  "  tijne  and  accent"  But  I 
hare  1110047  shown  "  occmlsvffrasBf'' cannot  pertam  to  fftorf^jUablest  and  therefore  can- 
not he  ingredientB  qoantity.  The  whole  article  Is»s  that  deamen  which  Is  a  prime  requisito 
<if  a  sound  theoiy.  Take  all  of  the  writer's  next  paragraph  as  wi  example  of  this  defect :  "Tbo 
two  elements  of  maaical  metre,  time  and  accent,  both  togettier  consUtuting  gvaniity,  are  equally 
(.■lements  <^ttie  metre  verse.  Each  iambic  fbot  or  metre,  is  marked  by  a  ewell  of  the  voice, 
condadmg  abruptly  in  an  accent,  or  intemq)tion,  on  tho  hat  aowid  of  the  foot;  or,  [omit  this  'or:' 
it  k  iio|m»er,]  m  metres  of  the  trodtaie  order,  in  such  words  tui  dandy,  handy,  boUle,  favor,  labor, 
it  [ibe  fimtj  begins  with  a  heavy  accented  sound,  and  declines  to  a  laint  or  light  one  at  the  dose. 
Hie  line  is  tbos  composed  of  a  series  of  swells  or  waves  of  sound,  conebu^ng  and  b^fimtiag  alike. 
The  aaenU,  or  pants  at  which  the  voice  is  most  fbrdbty  exerted  in.  the  feet,  being  the  diimaio«M<^ 
time,  by  whidi  a  part  of  its  musical  character  is  g^ven  to  the  verse,  are  umaSy  made  to  eoinekk, 
in  our  langnaoe,  with  the  accents  of  the  words  sa  ttiey  are  spoken ;  which  [accidence]  dimln^ 
iih&a  the  mittual  character  of  our  verse.  In  Greek  hexameters  and  Latin  hexameters,  on  tho 
contnu7,  this  ctnncidence  is  avoided,  as  tending  to  monotony  and  a  prosaic  character." — Ibid. 

Ob8.  25. — The  passage  just  dted  represent  "  accatt "  or  "  accenti not  only  as  partly  constkat- 
ipiantity,  but  as  being,  in  its  or  their  turn,  "fft»  diviaiona  of  ixmef — as  being  also  fitopE^ 
paoaea,  or  "Mem^iMffiM"  of  sound  else  continiious; — aa  being  of  two  sort^  "nteftrcal"  and 
"jrroHiic,"  wfaicfa  *<aBiialIy  odndde,"  thoi^  it  said,  they  **often  dU^,"  and  tbdr  "hiteifti^ 
CQce'' is  "very  fVequent;" — as  bdng  "the  pmntB"  ef  stress  "in  the /o^"  but  not  always  swii 
in  "  tho  Kxn-iis,"  of  verso ; — as  striking  different  feet  difierently,  "  each  iamhic  foot "  on  the  latter 
Ej-llable  and  every  ineluie  an  the  fimner,  yet  oanslsg,  in  each  line,  only  such  waves  of  sound  as 
conclude  and  b^n  "aUke;" — as  coinciding  with  the  long  quantities  and  "theproBoic  accents,"  in 
iambics  and  trodtiMca^  yet  not  coindding  with  these  always; — aa  giving  to  ver-e  "a  part  its 
nradcal  duntcter,"  yet  t^frnMAAi;  itoA  dwraotcr,  1^  their  osoal  coincidence  with  "  the  prom  ac- 
eeni»;"—m  btang  kept  dtstinct  in  latin  and  Greek,  "  the  mOrietU"  from  "  the  prosaic,"  and  tbdr 
"  coinddence  avoided,"  to  make  poetry  more  poetical, — though  tiie  old  prosodists,  in  all  they  eay 
of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  dnniti^ox,  give  no  Mnt  of  this  primary  distinction]  In  vlX  this 
elementary  teaching^  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  a  dear,  steady,  and  ccnisistent  noticm  of  tho 
things  spojien  of.  The  authu^s  theory  led  him  to  soveaid  strange  oombinations  of  words,  eonm  of 
ffbich  it  is  not  easy,  even  with  bis  whole  explanation  befbre  as,  to  regard  as  other  than  absurd. 
TTith  a  few  examples  of  his  new  phraseolc^ty,  Italicized  by  myself;  I  dismiaa  tho  subject  1  "It 
fntqne&tly  luq^iens  that  word  and  verse  accent  fUl  tSfferently." — r.  489.  "  The  verse  syOaMtA,  liko 
tlaveraefaa,  dOSse in  tho prornie  and  [the]  nuMeoI  reoiMv  of  the  line."— A.  "If  we  read  it  by 
the  prosaic  tyUabicaiion,  there  wiQ  be  no  possibiUty  of  measuring  the  quantittex." — R.  "Tho 
jncbical  are  perfecfly  ^stinct  from  the  prosaic  properties  of  verse." — lb.  "  It  may  be  called  an 
iambic  dactyl,  f(»r[ned  by  the  snhstitation  of  two  short  for  one  long  timo  in  the  last  portion  of  the 
C>ot.  Jamiie  spondees  and  dadyb  are  to  be  distingui^ied  by  the  metrical  4axent  &lUng  on  the  last 
sf  Uabl&"_F.  491. 

SECTION  IV— THE  KINDS  OF  VERSE. 
The  principal  kinds  of  verse,  or  orders  of  poetic  numbers,  as  has  akeady 
been  stated,  are  four ;  namely,  Iambic,  Trochaic^  AnapestiCj  and  Dactylic, 
Besides  these,  which  are  sometimeB  called  "  the  simpU  orders"  being  un- 
mixed, or  nearly  so,  some  recognize  several  "Composite  orders"  or  (with 
a  better  view  of  the  matter)  several  kinds  of  mixed  verse,  which  are  said 
to  constitate  "  the  Composite  ord^."  In  these,  one  of  the  four  principal 
kinds  of  feet  must  still  be  used  as  the  basis,  some  other  species  being  m- 
serted  therewith,  in  each  line  or  stanza,  with  more  or  less  I'egularity. 

HUNCIPLES  AND  NAMES. 

The  divernficatioa  of  any  w^^ta/ss  of  metre,  by  the  occasioiial  change  of  a  foot,  or, 
in  certain  cases,  by  tlw  addition  or  omiaaoti  of  a  short  syllaMe,  is  not  usually  re- 
garded as  snflScieiit  to  ehai^  the  denomination,  or  stated  order,  of  tlie  voise ;  and 
many  mtics  suppose  some  rariety  of  feet,  as  well  as  a  studied  diveidty  in  the  jms- 
tion     the  CBsural  pause,  esBenfaal  to  the  hifi^heat  excellence  of  poetic  compositioD. 

The  dividing  of  verses  into  the  feet  whion  compose  them,  is  called  Scanvinff,  or 
Scansion,  la  Hai,  according  to  t^e  technical  language  of  the  old  prosodietB,  when 
a  syllable  is  wsntiDg,  the  verse  is  said  to  be  calalecUc  ;  when  the  measure  is  exact, 
the  line  is  acataUctic  ;  when  there  is  a  redundant  syllable,  it  forms  hypemuter. 

Since  the  equal  reccvuitiou  of  so  raanj  ^t  as  twelve,  or  even  aa  e^t,  will  often 
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produce  different  modes  of  measoring  the  same  lines ;  and  since  it  is  derirable  lo 
measure  verses  with  umformitj,  and  always  hj  the  simplest  process  that  will  well 
answer  the  purpose ;  we  usually  scan  by  the  principal  feet,  in  preference  to  the 
secondaTy,  where  the  syllables  give  us  a  choioe  of  measures,  or  may  be  divided  in 
different  ways. 

A  single  foot,  especially  a  foot  of  only  two  syllables,  can  hardly  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  line,  or  to  have  rhythm  in  itself ;  yet  we  Bom«times  ne  a  foot  so  placed,  and 
rhyming  as  a  line.  lines  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  feet;  are  common ; 
and  these  have  received  the  technical  ddnominations  of  dim'eter^  trim'eter,  tetram'eter^ 
pentam'eter,  kemm'eter^  and  kipiam'eter.  On  ft  wide  page^  iambics  and  trochaics 
may  possibly  be  written  in  wUm'Uer  ;  bnt  Hnea  of  this  meaaan^  bdog  veiy  long^ 
are  mostly  abandcmed  for  alternate  tetnmet««s. 

ORDER  L — ^lAHKC  VERSE 
In  Iambic  verse,  the  strett  is  laid  od.  the  even  syllables,  and  the  odd  onea  are 
short.  An^  short  syllable  added  to  a  line  of  this  order,  is  supernumerary ;  iambic 
rhymes,  wbidi  are  naturally  single,  being  made  double  by  one,  and  triple  by  two.  But 
the  adding  of  one  short  syllable,  which  is  much  practised  in  dnunatio  poetry,  may 
be  reckoned  to  convert  the  last  to(A  into  an  amphibrach,  thou^  Uie  adding  <^  two 
cannot.  Dunbios  oonaiat  of  the  following  meamres : — 

ICEASUBB  I^IAUBIO  OF  EiaBT  FEBT,  OB  OOTOICETEB. 
Ptaim  XLVII,  land 2. 
■*OftU|y«peo  I  .pis,  cUp  I  ydur  bands,  |  <nd  with  |  tillm  |  -phintTOiJ  -c^sSIiig; 
No  foroe  I  the  might  I  -7  poWMr  I  withstands  t  (^Ood,  I  the  u  |  -niver  f  .sal  King." 

See  the  "  FMimi  of  JMtvid,  m  Jfefre,"  p.  64. 

Eadi  oanplet  of  this  verse  is  now  comnunly  redooed  tOy  or  exchanged  far,  a  ample  stanza  of 
fonr  telnmeter  lines,  ri^ndng  alternately,  and  each  oonuMndng  with  a  o^Mtal;  hot  stimiiBnwn 
tt»  second  line  and  the  fborth  are  sQU  ocHmnraoed  with  a  small  letter:  a^ 

"  Toor  at  |  -most  skill  |  In  praise  |  be  shown, 
fbr  Wm  I  who  all  |  the  wnld  |  commands, 
Who  sits  I  opon  I  his  right  |  -eooB  throne, 

and  ei^eads  |  his  swar  J  o'er  heath  |  -en  lands." 

J&,veneeT  and  8;  BmmboaiaKWk  Oom.  JPtai/er,T!l.Y^  1819. 

An  other  SaanpU. 
"The  hoar  |  is  come  j  — the  cber  I  -isb'd  honr, 
When  m>m  |  the  boa  I  -y  woila  |  eet  free, 
I  aeak  |  at  length  J  my  lone  |  -ly  bower, 
And  muse  |  in  at  |  -lent  thought  |  on  thee." 

Thbodobb  Hook's  Bsujuira :  The  Eaamiiur,  Ka  6S. 

ICEASTTBE  IL— lAlCBIO  OP  SETEH  FEET,  OB  HBFTAUETBB. 

"lA  odd  I  how  hats  I  expand  I  their  brims  f  as  yootfa  |  bwins  |  to  lUe, 
Aa  If  I  when  life  |  had  reached  |  its  noon,  |  it  waat  1  -ed  ttiem  |  fbr  shade." 

Ouvxa  Wnnaui  Hujob:  Ada  a  JfiMqiqpv. 

JBmmpb  II.—P9abn  ZLII,  1. 

"Atpantsl  ttKbart  I  fbroool  |  -ing  streams,  |  when  heat  |  •edin  |  theduaa; 
60  longs  I  my  soul,  [  0  God,  I  for  thee,  |  and  thy  |  refresh  I  ^  grace." 

Episoopal  PsAUf-BooE :       Sao.  W.  AOen's  Ag.  Oram^  p.  SST. 

Exxmijp^  in.— The  Shpherda  Hymn. 

"Ob,  when  I  I  rove  |  tiie  dee  |  -ert  waste,  |  and  "neath  |  the  hot  |  sonpant^ 
Tba  Lord  f  shall  be  |  my  Shep  |  -herd  then,  |  he  will  |  not  let  |  nu  want; 
^Ulead  I  me  when  \  Hie  past  |  -ures  are  |  of  soft  |  and  shad  |  green. 
And  vAon  |  the  gen  |  -tie  wa  |  -tws  rove,  |  the  qui  |  -et  hills  |  betwerau 
And  when  |  the  sar  |  -age  shall  |  ponae,  |  and  in  |  his  grasp  1 1  sink, 
He  will  t  nrepare  |  the  feast  |  fbr  me^  I  and  bring  J  the  cool  I  -ing  drink. 
And  save  ]  me  harm  |  -less  mm  |  his  nands,  I  ana  strength  ]  -en  me  I  in  t(ul, 
And  bless  |  my  home  |  and  cot  |  -tage  lands^  |  and  crown  |  my  head  |  wtth  oQ. 
With  such  J  aShep  |  'herd  to  |  proteo^  |  to  gaide  |  and  goard  |  me  still, 
And  Ueai  I  my  heart  I  withev]  -'ly  good,  f andke^  |  ftomer  |  '^U^ 
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But  keep  |  the  path  |  he  points  |  me  out,  (  and  dwell  |  for  ev  }  -er  there." 

W.  GiuiosB  StUHS:  North  Avurkm  Biadar,  p;  ST6. 

Beample  IV.—"  The  Far,  Far  East."~Ilrsi  nx  Linea. 
*'  It  was  I  a  dream  I  of  earl  |  -j  years,  |  the  long  |  -est  and  |  the  last, 
And  stiU  I  it  lin^  |  -era  bright  |  and  looe  |  amid  |  the  drear  |  -y  past; 
VheD  1 1  was  sick  j  and  aad  {  at  heart  {  and  foint  |  with  grief  |  and  car^ 
It  threw  I  its  ra  I  -aiaot  smile  |  athwart  |  the  shad  |  -owa  of  |  despair: 
And  still  ]  when  bOs  |  the  hour  (  of  rioom  |  opon  |  this  way  |  -ward  breast, 
Unto  I  TBI  wut,  I  IAS  UOT  1 1  turn]  ftr  nl  I  -ace  and  I  lor  rest" 

SkUaburj/h  Journal;  and  T?ie  JBscmiaer. 

JBatmpb  V. — "  Lament  of  the  Stave." — S^M  Janes  from  Uivrty-faur. 
"BdlcM  I  the  sun  |  which  gilds  |  yonheaivm,  \  how  lore  |  -ly  it  J  appeani 


And  most  { it  shine 
^lall  bu  I  -man  pas 
And  beau  |  -ty,  wis 


to  l^ht  I  a  world  |  of  war  J  -&re  and  tears? 
-U(m  ev  I  -er  sway  |  thtsglo  |  -vvms  world  |  of  Qod, 
-dom,  hf^  I  -pinesa,  |  sleep  with  |  the  tram  |  -pled  Mdf 
Shall  peace  |  ne'er  lift  |  her  ban  f  -ner  up,  |  shaU  truth  |  and  rea  |  -eon  cry, 
And  men  |  oppress  |  tiiem  down  |  with  worse  |  than  an  |  -dent  tyr  |  -anny  ? 
ShaU  all  I  the  lea  I  -eoiia  time  |  has  taoght,  j  be  so  |  long  taught  |  in  rain ; 
And  eartii  |  be  steeped  |  in  hu  |  -man  tettn,  |  and  gixxtn  |  with  hu  j  -man  pain  f" 

Alonzo  Lewis:  Freedom'a  Amukt,  Dec.  6,  1848. 

Ikample  VI.— "  Oreek  Funeral  Ckafii.''—Mrst  four  of  sixty-four  Lkta. 
"A  wfdl  I  was  heard  |  around  |  the  bed,  |  the  death  |  -bed  of  |  the  young; 
Amidst  I  her  tears,  |  the  Fu  I  -nerai  Chant  |  a  mourn  |  -fbl  moth  |  -er  song. 
'I-ao  J  -tliisIdoBt  I  thou  sleep? —  |  Thou  sleepetl —  |  but  this  1  ia  not  f  the  rest^ 
Ibe  onath  )  ^ng,  warm,  |  ukdroB  {  -jcalic,  |  I'Tepil  j  -tow'd  on  [my  breast]'" 

Pblicia  Hehahs:  Foeiieal  Works,  Vol  ii,  p.  37. 

Everett  obaerree,  "The  Siad  was  translated  into  this  measure  by  Chapman,  and  the  .^hteid 
by  J>HAZB." — Eng.  Vers^.,  p.  68.    Prior,  who  has  a  ballad  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  such  lines, 
intimntun  in  a  note  the  great  antiquity  of  the  verse.    Measures  of  tliiB  length,  thoi^h  not  very 
unoommon,  are  much  less  frequently  used  than  abcater  taws.  A  pnictioe  has  long  prevailed  of 
dirl^ng  tills  kind  of  Terse  into  alteniate  lines  of  four  and  of  three  ibet,  thus: — 
"ToSQchJ  as  fear  I  thy  bo  I -ly  name^ 
mysdf  j  I  close  J  -ly  join ; 
To  all  j  who  their  |  obe  |  -dient  wills 
to  thy  I  commands  |  resign." 

Pidtma  xoifh  Com,  Prayer :  PsaJm  cxiz,  63. 
TWa,  according  to  the  critics,  is  the  most  soft  and  pleasing  of  our  lyric  measures.  With  the 
dig^t  change  (tf  setting  a  capital  at  the  head  of  each  line,  it  beoomes  the  regular  ballad-metre  of 
our  language.  Being  also  adapted  to  hymns,  as  well  as  to  lighter  songs,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  quaint  details  of  so  great  length,  this  stanza,  or  a  amilar  one  moro  ornamented  with  rhymes^ 
is  found  in  many  chcnce  pieces  ot  Ed^HA  poetry.   The  foUowing  are  a  few  popular  examples: — 

"  God  pros  I  -per  long  ]  our  no  I  -ble  lui^ 
Oar  lives  f  and  safe  |  -ties  au ; 
A  wo  I  -fbl  hunt  I  -ing  onco  |  there  did 
In  Cbev  [  -y  Chase  I  befiill,'^ 

Later  Beading  of  Chevy  Chaee. 

"Turn,  An  |  -geli  |  -na,  ev  |  -er  dear, 


"When  all  |  thymer  I  -dee,  0  |  my  GodI 
ICy  lis  I  -ii^  soul  [  surveys, 
nanqxHt  |  -ed  with  |  the  view  |  Fm  lost 
In  won  I  •do*,  lore,  I  and  praise." 

Adi^'t  Hymn  of  OrtOHaide. 
"John  on  I  -pin  was  |  a  dt  |  -izen 
Of  ored  1  -it  and  |  renown, 
A  train  |  -band  cap  |  -tain  oke  |  was  he 
Of  fiUD  I  -ouB  L(Hi]  -doa  town." 

Oowpm*t  Poems,  VoL  i,  p.  275. 


My  charm  I  -er,  turn  j  to  see 
Thy  own,  |  thy  long  |  -lost  Ed  I  -win  here^ 
Restored  |  to  love  |  and  thee." 

Goldsmith'*  Poemt,  p.  St. 
" '  Come  back  1  |  come  back  V  |  he  cried  |  in  grie^ 

Across  I  this  storm  {  -y  water  : 
'  And  I'll  I  forgive  |  your  High  |  -land  chief, 
My  dough  ]  -terl — oh  I  my  daughter/ 

Iwae  vain:  )  the  loud  |  waves  lashed  |  the  shore^ 

Return  I  or  aid  I  preventtn;.' — 
The  wa  |  -teiswila  ]  went  o'er  |  his  child, — 

And  he  I  was  left  |  lamenting'." — CampbtlTs  Biems,  p.  110. 

The  rbyming  of  this  last  stanza  is  irregular  and  remarkable,  yet  not  unpleasant.  It  is  contrary 
to  rale,  to  omit  any  rhyme  which  the  current  of  the  vene  leads  the  reader  to  expect  Tet  here 
the  word  "  shore,"  ending  the  first  line,  has  no  correspondent  sound,  where  twelve  examplM  of 
mch  correspondence  had  just  preceded ;  while  the  tutrd  line,  without  lurevious  example,  is  bo 
rhymed  wiUiin  Itself  tlut  one  soazcely  perceives  the  unissknL   Double  rhymes  are  said  by  srane 
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to  unfit  Uiii  metn  for  lerioos  iulf{acta,  aud  to  ad^it  it  on^  to  irtut  ii  neiDt  to  ba  baOmfm, 
humonuB,  or  satiric.  The  examido  abure  doea  nut  f5.Hiflnn  uiia  opnioEv  yet  tbe  nde^  a»&  gaunl 
uie^  may  still  be  juat.  Ballad  Terse  may  io  snne  d^;ree  imitate  tbe  language  of  a  simpMoii,  aod 
beoome  popular     downMrnesi^  more  than  br  elegwaoe :  as, 


"Father  |  and  1 1  went  down  |  to  the  camp 
Akmg  I  with  cap  |  -tain  Qoodwin, 
And  there  |  we  saw  I  the  men  |  and  boys 
Ab  tbid^  I  as  bast  t  -y  yadidhig  ; 


And  there  |  we  Raw  |  a  than  ]  -dering  gun, — 

It  took  I  a  bom  |  of  powder, — 
It  made  |  a  noise  j  like  fo  |  •tbar's  gtm, 
Only  I  a  na  I  -tkm  loader." 

OrigimU  Song     Foidhaa  DoocBe. 

Sran  the  Une  of  seven  faet  may  still  be  lengthened  a  little  1^  a  double  rbyme:  ai^ 
Hcnr  gi^  I  -ly*  o  I  -TCT  feU  I  and  Ite,  |  yon  sporta  |  •man  light )  is  daikimgt 
Andgi^  I  -]y,  In  ]  tbe  sun  ( •beams  biigbt,  |  tbe  now  |  ■et'ablnde  |  ia^niMiy/ 

or  ttiis  Iwgth,  T.  0.  OburcbiU  nciiaiis the  S>Uowii«  omqilet;  but l^^  tbe  genenl  of  Am 
di^,  tbe  final  ed  is  not  made  a  aeparato  pliable:— 

"With  iUe  J  and       t  M  Fria  I  -CMn  tells,  |  eoear  |  ^  was  I  deA- 1 
Bat  wnr  I  its  gen  t -der  by  I  tbe  pcye  I  ftr  bet  I -ter  H  I  d^  I -nedL'* 

CWcMlTt  Nae  Grwmnm,  p.  188. 

UBASURB  m.— IAMBIC  OF  SIX  FEBT,  OR  HUXUCBTEB. 
Exampit  I. — A  OoujAeL 
"SflTfl  I  -rym;  JttJI  I  tfa&- mdoda,  |  Sbaerr  |  -tng  ^et  [  In  all 
Their  quan  |  -titlai^  |  tbdr  rests,  Ltbeir  cen  |  -eures  met  |  -ricaL" 

IClCHAU  PKAXTON:  Mmwiit  QiiartQDiAf  w.  QhoU^. 

BampU  II. — From  a  DacHfUon  of  a  Stag-Bunt 
"And  through  |  tbe  cumb  I  -reus  thiaks,  (  es  fear  |  -AUly  t  be  aaloe^ 
'  He  with  I  his  branch  [  -ed  head  |  tbe  ten  |  -der  sap  |  -linga  shakea^ 
That  sprink  |  -ling  their  |  moist  pearl  |  do  seem  I  for  him  I  to  weep ; 
When  aft  I  -or  goes  |  tbe  cry,  |  with  yell  |  -ings  loud  |  and  deep, 
That  all  I  the  (bo*  I  -est  rings,  I  and  er  I  -ery  neieh  |  -bouriog  phice: 


And  there  |  is  not  |  a  boand  |  bat  iall  { -eth  to  [the  chase." 

Emm^  III.— An  Sdnut  from  Shah^mn. 
"II  love  I  make  me  |  forsworn,  |  how  riiall  1 1  swear  |  to  love? 

0,  nev  I  -or  &ith  |  oonld  bold,  |  if  not )  to  beau  |  .ty  vow'd: 

Though  to  j  myself  |  fonwom,  |  to  thee  |  I'll  con  |  -stant  prove; 

Those  thoughts,  |  to  me  |  Uke  oaks,  |  to  thee  I  like  o  |  -ders  bow'd. 

Stud^  I  his  hi  I  -as  leaves^  |  and  makes  |  his  book  j  thine  eyeo, 

Where  all  |  thoee  pleas  |  -urea  live,  |  that  art  (  can  com  |  -prebend. 

If  knowl  I  -edge  bo  |  tbe  mark,  |  to  know  |  thee  ebaU  j  sufBoe ; 

Well  learn  |  -ed  is  |  that  tongue  |  that  well  |  can  thee  |  commend; 

All  ig  I  -Dorant }  that  soul  |  that  seee  I  thee  with'  |  oil  wonder; 

Which  is  I  to  me  I  some  praise,  |  that  I  {  ihj  parts  i  admire: 

Thine  eye  I  Jove's  light  |  -ning  seems,  |  thy  voice  |  his  dread  |  -fid  Oamiet, 

Which  (not  |  to  an  |  -ger  bent)  |  is  mu  J  -sic  and  |  sweet  fire. 

Geles  I  -tial  as  |  thou  art,  |  0,  do  |  not  love  |  that  wrong. 

To  nng  I  the  heav  |  -ens'  praise  J  with  such  |  en  earth  I  -ly  tongue." 

l%e  Fimionate  PUgnm,  Staiaa  IX;  SiKQSo'a  Suak.,  VoL  ii,  p.  6M. 

-Eiwmpfc  lY.—TU  Ten.  Ctmmandments  Vtnified. 

"Adore  |  no  Qod  |  besides  |  me,  to  [  provoke  t  mine  eyes; 
Nor  wor  |  -ship  mo  |  in  shapes  |  and  ibnns  |  that  men  |  devise; 
With  rev  |  'rence  uso  |  my  namo,  |  nor  torn  |  my  words  |  to  jeet; 
Observe  |  my  sab  |  -bath  well,  |  nor  dare  |  pro&no  |  rest; 
Hmor  I  and  due  I  obe  |  -dience  to  |  thy  pa  )  -roots  give  ; 
Nor  spill  j  the  guilt  |  -lees  blood,  |  n<H-  let  |  the  gmlt  I  -y  live  :* 
Preserve  |  thy  bod  I  -v  chaste,  |  and  Qee  |  th'  unlaw  )  -fill  bed; 
Nor  steal  |  thy  neigh  ]  -bor's  gold,  |  his  gar  |  -ment,  or  [  bla  bnad; 
Forbear  |  toblastf  his  name  TwHh&Ise  I -hood  or  deceit ; 
N(H-  let  I  thy  widi  |  -es  loose  |  upon  I  his  lai^  |  estate." 

Db.  Isaac  Watts  :  Lffrie  Poems,  p.  46. 
TIus  verse,  connatang,  when  entirely  r^^olar,  of  twelve  syllablee  io  six  iambs,  is  the  Alsnw- 
drine;  said  to  have  been  so  named  because  it  was  "  first  used  in  a  poem  called  Maemder."'^ 
WorcetUr'a  Did.   Soch  metre  has  sometimes  been  written,  wftti  BtUe  ffirosi^,  thnnigh  an  entin 

*  ThsopponsBlsor  fl^ttal  panUuneat  vOl  huOlj' Iska  Ifals for  a  fldr  vsrslon  of  ths  rizlkt 

G.  B. 
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English  poem,  m  In  DmTton'B  'PotjtiSbkm;  but,  eooplets  of  this  length  being  genraaDy  esteemed 
too  (domey  for  our  langtuge,  the  Aiezandiine  has  been  little  used  bj  Bogliafa  renriflere,  except  to 
oooiplrte  oattuB  stainH  begbudng  wiA  shorter  iimbka^  or,  oowriondly,  to  dow  a  period  in 
rolo  rt^ma  Freudi  heroios  are  rimilar  to  this;  and  V,  as  some  anacrt,  we  have  obtdned  it 
theoo^  the  orlgioal  powa  was  doobUess  a  French  ooa,  detailing  the  exploits  of  the  hero  "Akx- 
amdnr   The  i^hnaa,  "an  Almaidrinevene,"  is,  in  Frwch,  "un  vera  Dr.  Gregoiy, 

hi  his  Dictionaiy  of  Aits  and  Sdenoes^  copies  Jobnaoa'a  Quarto  Diotionary,  whidi  sbtb,  "Alex* 
AHDBDn,  a  kind  of  verse  borrowed  from  ibe  French,  first  uaed  in  a  poem  called  Alexander. 
They  [AteTandrineB]  oonsiBt,  among  the  Freocfa,  of  twelve  and  tbirteea  eyUablee,  in  altemato 
coapms;  and,  among  of  twelvei"  Dr.  Webster,  hi  hb  Amoican  Diotionaiy,  impreperty  (a 
I  thmk)  gives  to  the  name  two  foims,  and  sooms  also  to  acknowledge  two  aorts  of  the  Englteh 
Tene:  "  ALEXAN'DRINB,  or  ALEXAN'DBIAN,  n.  A  kind  of  TeraOi  oraudsting  of  twelve  eyl- 
laUe^  or  of  twelve  and  thiitem  alternately.''  "  llie  Fet-Lamb,"  a  modem  pastoral,  by  Words* 
worth,  has  sixty-eight  lines,  all  pndiably  meant  for  Alexandrines;  most  of  which  have  twelve 
i^Dables,  though  ac»se  have  thirteen,  and  othet%  fourteen.  Bat  it  were  a  great  pity,  that  versiflca* 
twn  80  bul^  and  unsuitable  should  ever  be  imitated.  About  half  of  the  mid  hnes,  as  they  appear 
fai  the  poet's  royal  octavo,  or  "  the  First  Complete  American,  from  the  Last  London  Edition,"  are 
as  sheer  pmae  as  can  be  written,  it  bemg  quite  impoeable  to  read  tiiem  into  any  proper  rhythm. 
The  poem  bdng  designed  for  children,  the  measore  should  have  been  reduced  to  iamno  trimeter, 
and  UHide  enoC  at trat  The  stoiy  cxnnmenoee  thus: — 

"The  dew  |  was  &11 1  -!ng  fast,  I  the  ttan  |  began  |  to  blink ; 
I  heard  I  avoioe;  |  itsiM,  |  'Drink,  piet  I -ty  oea  |  -ture,  drinkl' 
And,  look  I  -ing  o'er  I  the  hedge,  I  IteScm  )  me  1 1  espied 
A  SHOW  I  -wbite  moua  |  -tain  Lunb  )  wiA  d  MUd  |  -en  at  |  its  Ma." 

AH  ttsB  Is  regular,  with  the  oxoeptim  of  one  foot:  but  who  osn  make  ai^  tfafaig  bat  pnae  of  the 
foOowfav? 

'*11i7  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout  as  they  are  now, 

Then  I'D  yoke  thee  to  my  cart  like  a  pony  ia  ^e  pIoOQ^" 
"Hwe  thou  needest  not  dread  the  raven  in  the  sky ; 

Kight  and  day  thou  art  safe,— our  cottage  is  hard  by." 

Wordbwobth's  Poems,  New-Haven  Ed.,  1836,  p.  4. 

In  some  veiy  andent  English  poetry,  we  find  lines  of  twelve  syllables  oombined  in  cot^tlets 
with  others  of  fourteen;  tliat  is,  six  iambic  feet  are  alternated  with  seven,  in  lines  that  rhyme. 
The  following  ia  an  example,  taken  Sraai  a  piece  of  fifty  lines,  which  Dr.  JohnsiHi  asoribea  to  the 
Eorliif  Surry,  one  of  the  wits  that  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TIU: — 
"Such  way  I  -ward  |  bath  Love,  I  that  moot  |  part  hi  |  discard, 

Oar  villea  1  do  stand,  |  whereby  |  our  hartes  |  but  sel  |  -dom  do  |  aooord: 
Deqyte  |  ia  hys  |  delignta,  |  and  to  J  begyle  |  and  mooke. 
The  sun  I  -pie  hutee]  which  ho  |  doth  strike  |  with  fro  1  -ward  di  |  Ten  stovka 
He  cans  |  -eth  th'  one  |  to  rage  |  with  gtJd  |  -en  bum  I  -ing  darte, 
And  doth  I  allay  |  vrith  lead  J  -en  oold,  |  again  |  the  oth  |  -er's  harte: 
Whose  g^aamesj  of  bum  |  -ing  ffre  |  and  eas  |  -y  aparkes  |  of  fiame, 
In  bal  j  •aaoe  of  |  fine  |  -qual  weyght  |  he  pon  J  -dereth  |  by  ame." 

See/oAn«m'«  Quarto  ^i<^,  Eitlory  of  the  iky.  Lang^  p.  43. 

1IBAS0SB  17.— lAUBIG  OF  FIVE  FEET,  OB  FESrTAlIETEB. 

JSJpompIc  / — Sector  to  Andromache^ 

<*AndrOm  I  -«di61  |  mv  sOul's  |  ftr  bdL  t -tSr  pftrt, 
WMiOiBk  J  ODtiaw  I -ly  |  sor  |  -rows  heaves  |  thy  hesitT 
No  bos  I  -me  hand  |  can  an  I  -tedate  |  my  doom, 
TQl  &te  I  condemns  |  me  to  f  the  si  |  -lent  t(»nb. 
Fix'dis  I  the  term  I  to  all  J  the  race  J  of  earth; 
And  such  |  the  bard  |  conaiti  ]  -on  of  |  our  birth, 
ITo  force  I  can  then  I  resist:  I  no  flight  t  can  save ; 
AH  Sink  |  aUke,  |  the  fbar   -fid  and  I  the  brave." 

Pope's  Hokeb:  Siad,  E  vi,  L  634—631 

.Etmmpie  11. — Angdf  Worah^, 
"No  aoon  I  -er  bad  |  th'  Ahnigbt  |  -y  ceas'd  |  hvi  all 
The  mul  ]  -tltude  |  of  an  |  -gels  widi  |  a  shout 
Load  as  t  finm  num  |  -hers  with'  |  -out  num  |  -ber,  sweet 
As  from  I  blest  vol  |  -ces  ut  j  tMngjoy,  \  heav'n  rung 
With  ju  I  -bilee,  |  and  k>ud  |  hosan  |  -oas  flU'd 
Th'  eter  |  -nal  |  re  J  ^kms:  low  |  -ly  rev  J  -ercnt 
Itow'rdg  ei  |  -ther  throne  |  they  bow,  |  and  to  |  the  ground 
With  sol  I  -emo  ad  |  -ora  |  -tion  down  |  they  otA 
Ihslr  crowns  I  hiwovo  |  with  am  |  -aiant  I  and  goU." 

MiLnnr:  AvwUm  Xosf;  BL  iU,  L  344. 
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HxampU  III. — VeeepUve  Glosses. 

"The  world  I  ia  still  j  deceiv'd  I  vitb  or  |  -nament 
In  law,  I  what  plea  |  bo  tAint  |  -ed  and  |  o(»Tup^ 
But,  be  I  -iag  sea  j  -Bon'd  with  |  a  gra  |  -cious  voice, 
Obacurea  |  the  ^w  |  ttf  e  |  -vil  (   la  |  rdiffiSn, 
What  dam  |  -nSd  er  |  -ror,  out  |  some  so  |  -her  brow 
Wai  bkfls  I  it,  and  J  approve  1  it  with  |  a  text, 
Siding  I  the  gron  f  -nen  wUn  |  &ir  or  |  -nament  ?" 

8HAK8PUBE:  Jtf«reh.  ef  Vmiee,  Act  iii,  8&  1 

JSkeample  IV.—Praim  GetL 
"Ye  head  [  -long  toe  |  -rents,  rap  |  •id,  and  |  pnlbaQd; 
Te  soft  I  -er  fiooda,  |  that  lead  |  the  ha  |  ^mid  maze 

a I  the  vale ;  I  and  thou,  j  m^ee  |  -tic  main, 
-cret  world  |  of  won  I  -ders  in  |  tbTSeUj 
Hia  I  stupeo  |  -dooa  |  praise;  |  whose  great  J  -v  voice 
Or  Uds  I  yoQ  raar,  |  or  bids  |  tout  roar  |  -inea  fiiU. 

Example  V.—The  Christian  Sptrit. 
"Lilce  him  j  the  soul,  |  thus  kin  I  -died  from  I  above,  • 
Spreads  wide  I  ht^r  arms  |  of  u  |  -niver  I  -sal  love ; 
And,  otlil  I  etuarg'd  )  as  she  |  rec^vea  |  the  grace, 
Includes  I  crSa  |  -tion  in  |  her  close  |  embrace. 
Behold  I  a  Chris  I  -tiani  and  |  without  [  the  flree 
The  fbuod  \  -Sri^l  that  name  |  alone  J  ins^rire^ 
Though  all  I  accum  J  •idishmait,  |  all  knowl  |  -edge  ines^ 
To  make  |  toe  aUa  [  4ag  prod  |  -igy  |  complete, 
Whoev  I  -er  boasts  |  that  name— Tbehold  |  a  cheat  I" 

CowpKB:  Charity;  Poma,  VoL  i,  p.  136. 

Bmmple  VI. — lb  London. 
"Ten  riglit  I  -eons  woold  |  have  sav'd  |  a  cit  |  -y  onoe, 
And  thou  I  hast  man  |  -j  right  |  -eous. — Well  |  for  thee — 
That  salt  |  preserves  |  thee;  more  |  corrupt  t  -ed  else^ 
And  there  [  -fore  man  |  obnox  |  -ious,  at  {  Uiis  hour, 
Than  Sod  |  -om  in  I  her  day  I  liad  pow'r  I  tob^ 
n)rwfaQm  I  GodheanllhlflAbr'  f-hampleulIfDTaln.'* 

IDBU:  nU31i*jt^Bookiii,at1lMaad. 
This  Tene^  the  iamhio  pentameter,  is  the  regular  English  herok — a  stately  tfticAm,  and  that  la 
whic^  most  of  our  great  poems  are  composed,  whether  epicv  dramatic^  or  descriptive.  It  is  wdl 
adnted  to  r^me,  to  the  compoeitioo  of  sonnets,  to  the  ibmutkin  of  atnnzss  of  several  agrta;  and 
yet  u,  perti^is,  the  only  measure  suibUile  fbr  Uauk  verae — whidi  latter  form  always  demands  s 
sutgect  ot  some  dignity  or  sublimity. 

The  Elegiae  Stama,  or  the  form  <tf  verse  most  commmly  used  bj  tHepgla,  ooutati  of  fbar 
hONNGBiiijiDiug  alternately;  a^ 

"Thou  knowst  |  how  trans  |  -port  thrills  |  the  ten  |  -der  breast, 
Where  bve  |  and  fim  J  -cy  fix  I  their  ope  |  -nii^  leign; 
How  na  |  -tore  ^ines  |  m  live  j  -lier  ool  [  -ours  dress'ct 
To  bma  I  their  un  |  -ion,  and  |  to  grace  |  thrir  train." 

SHENaroNE :  BriHah  Pods,  ToL  Til,  pi  106. 

iMaiUo  Terse  Is  aeldoin  oontfamed  perfeoUy  pure  through  a  long  Hococasion  of  Hms.  Among  Us 
moat  frequent  divarafications,  are  the  fimowing;  and  others  may  petiiape  be  ootioed  hen* 
after:— 

(1.)  Thsflntfiwt  is  <Aan  variedly  a  substitutimial  trochee;  as, 

"BaetJaia,  I  that  first  |  Biom  out  |  tbo  pur  |  -pie  gra|ie 
Omah^d      I  sweet  poi  |  4on  of  |  mis-ds  I  -6i  wine, 
After  I  the  Tus J  -can  mar  |  -iners  |  transrorm'd, 
Coasting  |  the  lyr  |  -rhene  shore,  |  ils  th6  |  winds  listfti^ 
On  Cir  ]  -ce's  ial  |  -and  fell.  |     Who  knows  |  not  Circ^ 
The  doup^  I  -ter  of  I  the  sun?  |  whose  diann  |  -M  cap 
Whoev  f -er  tast  I  -ed,  lost  |  his  up  |  -right  dispa^ 
And  down  I  -vara  fell  I  ints  \  a  grov  J  ^mg  svrlna." 

MiLTOir:  dmm;  BriUAFbeb,  YoL    pi  UT. 

(3.)  Qy  a  STmereris  of  the  two  short  vyllaMes;  an  anapest  may  stmetimes  be  empkqmd  ht  an 

iammis;  or  a  dacfyl,  for  a  trochee.  This  occurs  cbiefiy  where  one  unaccented  vowel  precedesan 
other  in  what  we  usooUy  r^ard  as  separate  syllables,  and  both  ore  clearly  heard,  though  uttered 
perh^M  hi  so  quick  suocesston  that  both  ^UaMea  may  oocupy  only  half  the  time  of  a  long  one. 
Some  proKxystih  howevar,  dioose  to  regaird  tbsse  siustitatbna  as  fnatanoea  of  MaqritaUo  M 
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mixed  with  tbe  otbers ;  and,  doubtless,  it  la  io  general  ea^  to  make  tbem  giiob,  by  an  otter- 
■DOB  that  sTold^  rather  than  bvours,  the  ooaleecence.   The  foUcnring  ara  exom^es. — 
"No  rest :  I  through  man  |  -y  a  dark  |  and  drear  |  -y  rale 
They  pass  d,  |       man  |  -y  a  re  j  -gum  del  |  -oroua, 

O'er  man  |  -y  afrv  \  -zeo,  man  |  -v      1  -try  ^fp." — Uwvss:  P.  £^  B.  ii,  L  618. 
"  R^ioe  I  ye  na  I  -Uona,  via  |  -dicate  |  the  sway 
Ordun'd  |  for  com  |  -moo  hap  J  •pineaa.  |  Wide,  o*er 
The  ffbbe  J  terra  |  -^[ueoua,  let  \  Britan  }  -niapow 

Ttia  miits  I  (^plra  f-ty  from  |  her  co  |  -pUm  Aom."-— Dtbb:  Fleece,  B.  iv,  L  668. 
*^Myriad»\  ofsoola  |  that  knew  j  one  pa  |  -rent  mold, 
See  sad  I  -ly  eev  I  er'd  by  |  Uie  laws  |  of  chaooel 
Jfyriadt^  I  in  time's  |  penn  |  -nidi  Utt  |  enndl'd, 
IMim]  by  bte  |  to  diange  |  ODetna  |  -naUffianeel" 

SHDBKHn;  Brihth  Itnia,  YoL  Tii,  p.  109. 
(3.)  In  plsya^  and  light  or  bmnorooB  deecriptionB,  the  lart  foot  of  an  iambic  line  is  often  Taried 
CO- ibllowed  an  additional  Bhc»i  ayllable;  and,  oometimee,  in  TerBee  of  tri[de  rhyme,  there  is  an 
addition  of  two  short  syllablefl,  after  the  principal  rhyming  syllable.  8ome  proBodista  call  the 
Taiia&t  foot^  in  the  former  inatanoe,  an  an^ubrach,  and  would  probably,  in  the  latter,  suppose 
eithor  an  adiiH(mal  pyrrhie,  or  aa  amphibnoh  vitb  atill  a  mniitt  tyUabie ;  bat  others  scan,  in 
theae  oases,  by  tlu  lambos  cm^,  calling  what  renudoa  after  flie  last  long  pliable  hypameler;  and 
this  is,  I  tUflk  the  better  w^y.  The  fidlowing  examples  show  these  and  some  other  Taiiations 
ftom  pora  iamme  meaaore  :— 

JSixtmple  L—Ori^. 
"Eaoh  sub  |  stince  df  I  a  grief  I  hathtwen  |  -ty  sbaddios, 
Which  show  I  like  gnef  [itself  |  but  are  |  not  so: 
For  sor  I  -row's  eye^  j  glazSd  |  with  blind  I  -ing  tcar^ 
IHvidee  I  one  thing  |  entire  I  to  man  |  -y  ot^icta ; 
Like  per  I  -spectiTeB,  |  whidi,  ri^t  |  -ly  gaz'd  |  npon. 
Show  noui  j  -ing  but  J  cooi\i  |  -sion;  ey'd  1  awry, 
Distin  )  -guuh  form:  \  so  your  |  sweet  nai  \  •es^, 
hoSSng  I  awiy  |  upon  I  your  knd's  J  departure 
Tlndsu^MB  I  of  gn^  I  more  than  f  himself  )  to  waQ; 
Which,  lool^d  I  CD  as  I  b  ii^  t    noi^^t  |  but  shadSuw." 

Shakbpbui:  iNctotiXr,  Actli,  So.  S. 
licample  Il~A  Wish  to  PUaae, 
"(^  that  I  Ihad  I  theart  J  c^easj  -j  wriHag 

What  should  1  be  oaa  [  -y  road  |  -ingi  ooold  |  I  scale 
Pamas  |  -sus;  wnere  |  the  Mus  |  -es  sit  |  iadiiing 

Those  pret  |      po  [  -ems  nev  |  -or  known  J  to  &il, 
How  qnick  |  -ly  woula  J  I  print  I  (the  world  [  ^siUg^mg) 

A  Gre  J  -daa,  Syr  |  -ran,  or  |  Aisy  |  'ian  tale ; 
And  sell  |  too,  mix'd  I  with  west  |  -em  sen  I  •timetddHam, 

Some  sam  |  -plea  of  |  Uie  fin  |  -eat  0  |  -rientolinn."   

LoBD  Btboh  :  Beppo,  Stanza  ZLYIIL 
MEASURE  T.— lAlCBIO  OF  FOUB  FEET,  OB  TETBAUETEB. 
Staa^  Z—PnrideaU  tf&e  ZJnited  SbUea  America. 


"First  stands  )  tiie  k)ft  I  -y  Wash  |  •oogton, 
Iliat  no  J  -ble,  great,  |  immor  { -tal  one; 
The  eld  I  -er  Ad  I  -ams  next  |  we  see ; 
And  Jef  j  -ferson  I  comes  num  |  -ber  three 
Then  Mad  |  -(son  {  is  fourth,  |  you  know ; 
The  fifth  I  one  (»k  ]  the  list,  I  Monroe; 
The  rixth  I  ao  Ad  I  -ams  oomea  |  ag^; 


And  Jack  \  -son,  sev  |  -enth  in  |  the  train; 
Van  Bu  |  -reo,  eighth  |  upon  |  the  line ; 
And  Har  |  -rieonl  counts  num  |  -ber  nine; 
The  tenth  |  ia  Ty  |  -ler,  ia  |  his  turn; 
And  Folk,  I  elev J  -enth,  as  |  we  learn; 
The  twelfth  |  is  l^y  t  -tor,  peo  |  ^  si^; 
The  next  j  we  learn  £  scnne  fh  |  -ture  diyr." 


Example  IL — The  Shepherd  Bard. 
"The  bard  |  <»i  Ett  I  -riok^  moon  I  -tain  green 
In  Na  J  -tuie's  bo  I  -som  nnraed  [  had  been, 
And  oft  I  had  marked  |  in  for  |  -est  kme 
Her  beau  I  -ties  on  |  ber  moan  I  -tain  tfarcMie; 
Had  seen  \  her  deck  |  the  wild  ]  -wood  tree, 
And  star  |  with  snow  j  -y  gems  |  the  lea; 
In  love  I  -AM  col  |  -ours  paint  |  the  plun, 
And  sow  j  the  nxwr  |  with  pur  I  -|de  grain ; 
By  gold  I  -tm  mead  [  and  moun  )  -tain  sheer, 
Had  viewed  I  the  Ett  |  -rick  war  I  -ing  dear, 
Where  shad  f  -iHoy  fieiiu  |  of  pur  |  -est  snow 
Seemed  gras  |  -ing  in  |  a  world  |  below." 
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EmmpU  IIL—Two  Statuat  from  ^Aten,  A,ddresaed  to  {he  &iritJe  SKepJierd. 


"  0  Shop  I  -herdt  since  |  'tia  thine  \  to  boast 
The  las  |  •cinat  ]  -ing  pow'n  |  of  song, 
Far,  lar  |  above  ( the  count  |  host, 
Who  swell  I  the  Mus  |  -es'  taif  |  -fUata 


The  Gut  |  op  God  I  diatnvt  I  no  mtn, 
His  in  I  -sfura  |  -qod  be  |  017'  inude ; 
Be  heard  j  thy  harp  |  from  shore  ]  to  sboK, 
Thy  scHig's  I  toward  |  thy  ooun  |  -tty's 
pride." 

B.  Bi.Kioir:  VenM  prefixed  lo  Ott  Qntm^s  Wake. 
Mcample  IV. — "  Elegiac  Staruae"  w  lambica  of  Fowrfeei  and  Three. 

We  pay  [  a  high  I  and  ho  |  -ly  debt; 
Ko  tears  |  of  dm  J  ^nate  |  regret 

Shalt  stain  ]  this  vo  )  -tipe  lay ; 
IH-wor  I  -thy,  Bean  |  -monti  were  [  the  glitf 
That  ffings  [  itself  |  on  wild  I  reBef 
When  Saints  |  have  passed  |  away." 


liv  f  a  diiget  I   But  why  |  complain? 
Ask  rath  J  -er  a  |  triam  |  -phal  strain 

When  Feb  |  uoB'a  race  ]  is  run; 
A  gar  I  -land  of  J  immor  |  -tal  boagha 
To  bind  {  aroand  |  tiie  Chris  |  •tian'a  brows. 
Whose  glo  [  •runu  work  I  ia  done. 

W.  W<mDewoBTH:  Awtteol  Woria,  First' oomphte  Amer.  Ed,  p.  308. 
This  line,  the  iunbic  tetrameter,  is  a  bvourite  one,  with  many  writm  of  KnglM*  Terse,  and  has 
been  much  used,  both  in  couplets  and  in  staozas.  Butter's  Hadibraa,  Qay'a  Fblide^  and  many 
allegories,  most  of  Scott's  poetical  woric^  and  some  ot  Byron's,  are  written  in  coapletB  at  this  meaa- 
ure.  It  Is  liable  to  the  same  diveraficationa  as  tfie  preceding  metre.  The  frequent  admiaHkm  cf 
on  addititHial  shc»t  ^yllable^  fwraing  doable  rhyme,  seems  admirably  to  ndmipi  it  to  a  fiynUlar,  bo- 
moroua^  or  horissqna  style;  The  fidlowing  may  snfflce  for  an  example:— 
"FIiBlV  this  I  large  par  I  -oel  brings  I  yon  tv&igs 


Of  our  I  good  Dean's  feter  I  -Dalt«»H»i, 
Of  Nel  1  -Iv's  pert  |  -nea^  Bob  |  -in's  femtigB^ 
And  Sher  ]  -idan's  |  perpet  |  -sal  teaeitife. 
This  box  I  ia  cramm'd  |  on  ev  |  -eiy  Ado 
WithStel  t  -la's  mag  t  -iste  |  -tial  iNride." 

Dbak  Swift:  AimPoeb,  Y6L  r,  pi  3S4. 
The  following  lines  have  fen  ayOoUes  in  each,  yet  the  measure  ia  not  iamUo  of  five  fes^  but  that 
of  four  with  hypermeter : — 

"  There  was  I  in  &n  |  -dent  sage  |  pi^loeopher, 

Who  had  I  read  Al  |  -exan  |  -der  Sots  otwr."— Aitfar's  BMnu. 
"rU  make  |  them  serve  |  for  per  |  -peDdicalars, 
As  true  |  aa  e'er  |  were  us'd  |  by  briciUavers."— A,  Fart  U,  C  iii,  L  1010^ 

IfEAStJBB  TL— lAUBXO  OF  THBBE  FEBT,  OK  TBIMBTBa 
Example. — Jb  Evening. 
"  Now  teach  I  me,  m^  (  oompoa'd. 
To  breathe  |  some  soft  { -en^d  atniD." — CbBtas,  p.  39. 
This  short  measure  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  used  alone  In  many  snoQesnve  oo*t(detB;  but  it 
is  often  found  in  stanza^  sometimes  without  other  Imgths,  but  most  omuiuH^y  witL  tbeoa.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples: — 

Samffy  T.—Thpo  andent  JSKomo^  otd  of  2iany, 


"  This  while  [  we  are  |  abroad, 
Stiall  we  I  not  touch  |  our  lyre  T 

Shall  we  |  not  sii^  j  an  ode? 
Shall  now  |  that  ho  |  -ly  fire, 

In  us,  I  tiiat  strong  |  -ly  glow'd, 
In  this  I  cold  air,  I  expireT 


Though  in  I  the  ut  I  -most  peak, 

A  while  I  we  do  I  remain, 
AmcHigst  j  the  moun  ]  -teins  bleak, 

Expoa'd  j  to  sleet  |  and  rain, 
No  sport  I  our  hours  |  stiall  breal^ 
To  ex  I  -erdae  |  our  vein." 


**  Plor  U3  I  the  zeph  J  -yr  blow^ 
For  us  j  distils  \  the  dew. 
For  ua  I  uolblds  I  tho  rose, 
And  flow'rs  |  ^spl^  )  tbeirhns; 


Dbatrkt:  Dr.  JOwaoris  Oraia^  p.  13;  MuBmn't,  p.  344, 

Eeample  II. — Ads  and  Galatea. 


For  va  \  the  win  ( -tera  run, 

For  US  I  the  sum  |  -mers  siiine, 
^ing  swells  |  for  us  |  the  grainj 
And  an  I  -tamn  Weeds  J  tite  noe." 
JohitOat:  i^iefa^  VoL  Tii,  p.  3T& 


Example  III.—'*  Menc,  Hene,  Tikel,  Upharsm." 
"  Tbe  king  I  was  on  |  his  throne, 

The  sa  |  -traps  thronged  |  the  hall; 
Atiioa  I  -sand  bright  I  lampsabooe 

O'er  that  |  high  fes  |  -tivaL 
A  thou  I  -sand  cups']  of  gold. 

In  Ju  I  -dah  deemed  |  divine — 
Jeho  I  -vob's  vcs  |  -sels,  hold 
Tbe  god  I  -less  Hea  |  -tben's  winel 


In  tlut  j  same  hour  |  and  hall, 

Tbe  fin  |  -gers  of  |  a  hand 
Came  fbrth  |  against  |  the  wall, 
And  wrote  |  ae  if  |  on  aatid: 
The  fin  |  -gers  of  |  a  man,— 

A  sol  I  -ita  I  -ly  hand 
Along  I  the  let  I  -tera  ran, 
And  traced  |  them  like  |  a  wand." 
LoBD  Btbox:  Vtiiam^  SeUiamar. 
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"Deaoend,  !  oeOes  1  -tUflre^ 
And  Boze  I  nw  finn  J  above, 
Ifelt  me  I  fa  fiameB  |  orpore  ~ 
A  aae  I  -rifioe  |  to  loTe. 


Let  joy  I  and  wor  |  -ship  spend 
The  rem  |  ^laat  of  {  axj  i&ya, 
And  to  I  my  God,  }  my  aoul  |  asoend, 

In  tweet  I  pertimes  I  d'pffBne.*' 
Wars:  I^ma  taemi  b  DtvoKoit,  p.  SO. 
ExampU  V. — Lyrie  Starascu. 


"I  wwdd  I  begin  I  the  ma  I -flic  beie^ 
"And  BO  I  mj  soul  I  dioold  rise: 
O  for  I  Home  heav'a  )  Aj  ootee  )  to  boar 
Mjflpir|-itto|ibeikiesl 


**  Hie  bar  |  -ricaoe  1 
Aloi^  I  the  In  I 
And  &r,  [  by  Gau 
Is  beard  I  theti 


Thwe,  ye  |  that  Ioto  j  my  aav  |  -ioor,  dt, 

Tbwe  I  I  would  fiun  |  bave  place 
Amongst  I  your  tbronea  |  or  at  |  your  feet 
So  I  j  migbt  Bee  |  his  &oe.'* 
Witts:  Same  woi% Bom LyrieeB,"  p.  11, 
Jbonyb  VL^ England  t  Dead. 


But  let  I  the  sound  I  roll  oqI 
It  baui  I  no  tone  )  of  dread 
For  those  |  that  fhimj  their  toila  |  ore  gone; 
— Thtre  alum  |  -ber  Engl -land's  dead." 
Hbiuks:  Aeliaiil  Worka^  Vol.  ii,  p.  61. 
Tbe  following  ei»mplet  bare  some  of  the  common  divaniifloatiirma  already  oottoed  under  the 
loogw  meHorea:— 


hath  might 
-^an  shore, 

banks  { atnlght, 
-ger'sroar. 


JhompZs  L — "Laagueiodan  Air!* 


"  Lave  b  I  a  hnnt  |  -er  boy, 

Who  makes  |  yoon^  bearti  |  hf«  pKy; 
Ab4  m  I  Ub  neta  |  of  jt^ 
EnanareB  |  thorn  nl^  |  Mid  d^y. 


In  vain  I  ooBoeid'd  |  tbey  lie, 
Love  tracks  1  them  ev'  {  •ly  whace; 

Id  nin  I  aloft  I  tbey  fy, 
Lore  Bboote  1  tbm  4)r  t tbwe. 


Bat  'tis  I  his  joy  |  most  aweet, 
At  ean  J  -y  dawn  |  to  trace 

Ibe  print  |  of  Beau  |  -^b  fee^ 
And  give  |  the  trem]  -bier  chaee. 


And  moat  |  he  loves  |  throo^  snow 
To  trade  I  tboae  foot  I  -atepe  fidr. 
For  then  |  tbe  boy  |  doui  know, 
None  tradi'd  I  hiSan  I  bim  thevB." 

AMmipfc  II.—Pnm  "a  Pofiugwan  Air." 


"  How  on,  I  thoa  dih  ]  -ing  river, 
Bat  ere  I  thou  reocn  |  too  aetk, 
Seek  ffl  I  -la'B  boww,  |  and  g6»iur 
The  wreatha  1 1  fl^  |  o'er  tbee. 


But,  if  I  in  wand'  |  -ring  (hiOur, 

Thou  find  [  she  mocks  |  my  pray'r, 
Then  leave  |  tboee  wreaths  |  to  toitAer 
Uptu  1  the  cold  I  bank  there." 

MooRB:  Same  Voiume,  p.  361, 
JQnmpIs  UT. — Betignaiion, 


"0  Res  I  -igna  |  -tionl  yet  |  unsung, 
Untouch'd  I  by  for  I  -mer  strains; 
Though  claim  |  -inger  |  -fry  mu  |  •« 
And  or  I  -tfrvjwl  -erspuasl 


t^amile^ 


All  oth  I  -er  da  I  -ties  cres  j  -cents  are 

Of  vir  I  -t»e  iaint  J  -ly  bright; 
The  fdo  I  -rioua  cm  \  -aumma  |  -tion,  thou, 


I. 

"Thenwaa  |  a  man 
Wboee  name  |  was  Dan, 


Which  fllla  |  her  ort> J  with  light  I* 

Youhg:  BriUOi  Aeta,  Vol  viii,  p.  3TT. 
1IBASC7BE  TIL— lAlCBIO  OF  TWO  FEET,  OR  DIMETER. 
MeampU. — A  Scolding  W^e. 
B. 

0,  preo  I  -ioDS  one^ 
Let  thy  |  toogne  ran 
In  a  I  sweet iret^ 
And  this  I  will  give 
A  dunce  I  to  live, 
A  long  I  tune  yet 

4. 

When  thou  |  dost  sodd 
So  loud  I  and  bold, 
I'm  km!  [  awake ; 
But  if  f  thou  leave, 
It  win  I  me  grierev 
Till  life  I  (brsake. 

AsojrmouH :  CSaoimaM  Serald,  IMi. 
lamUo  dimeter,  Hke  tbe  metre  of  three  lamba,  is  mocb  less  frequently  oied  akme  than  In 
atanzas  with  longer  lines;  but  the  preceding  example  is  a  refutation  of  tbe  idea,  that  no  t^eoela 
ever  ooaqxwed  wholly  ol  tlus  meaaore,  or  that  the  two  feet  cannot  oonatltuto  a  lina  In  Rompbrey'a 
BUj^h  Proao^,  on  page  16th,  is  tlte  Mkxwing  paragn^th;  vrtiksh  is  not  only  d^ctive  in  tltp», 
but  enooeooa  in  all  ua  avermenta:— 

"  Poema  are  never  eompoaed  of  XiiM  of  two  [•]  feet  metre^  in  aaooeaBim:  ttiej  [oombfaiBtfoaB 
of  two  feet]  we  onfy  twd  OBoariooaDy  hi  poem^  byniBi^  ode^  Jtai  to  dlfMri^  the  mMnj  taA 


Who  eel 
^part 
He  thus 
Without 

ICylove 


-dom  qioke; 
-ner  aweet 
lUd  greet, 
a  Joke: 

a. 

-ly  wife, 


Thou  art  I  utelife 
Of  an  I  nv^Joye; 
Withoat  f  thee,  I 
Should  sure  | -ly  die 
For  want  |  «  ndae. 


6. 

Then  said  |  his  wife, 
I'll  have  I  no  strife 
With  you,  I  sweet  Dan; 
As  'tis  j  your  nund, 
in  let  I  you  find 
I  am  I  your  man. 
6. 

Andfiet  1 1  will. 
To  keep  I  you  still 
Ei^  I  -i^glife; 
So  you  I  may  be 
Content  I  with  me, 
A  soold  1  -ing  wife." 
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are,  in  no  case,  Unea  of  poetry,  or  vereea ;  but  hemistich  \hmittit^]  or  half  lines.  The  diartaet 
metre  of  vhich  iambic  verse  is  oompoaed,  in  linet  BOOOMitTely,  ia  that  of  tiiree  feet;  and  thia  ii 
the  ah<Hteet  metre  wMeh  can  be  denominated  lines,  or  versea ;  and  (hi*  is  not  frtqueaUy  wed." 

In  ballads,  ditties,  hymns,  and  versified  psalma,  soaroely  any  Uoe  is  man  oomvum  than  the  iaah 
bic  trimetv,  here  denied  to  be  "ftequently  nsedj"  of  wbicb  qwdea,  there  are  about  seventy  lines 
among  the  examples  above.  Dr.  Young's  poem  eatitled  "  Bewguation,"  baa  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  such  lines,  and  as  many  more  of  iambic  tetrameter.  His  "Oceian"  baa  one  hundred  and 
fbr^Ave  of  the  Uter,  uid  two  hundred  and  nine^-two  of  the  q>eciee  now  muler  oouidBntioii; 
i.  9^  iambic  dimeter.  But  how  can  the  metre  which  pedominates  by  two  to  one^  be  called,  ia 
such  a  case,  an  occaaionat  diversiflcatioo  of  tiiat  which  is  less  frequent  7 

Ijnes  of  two  iambs  are  not  very  onoommon,  even  in  psalmody ;  and,  mnce  we  have  Bome  lines 
yet  thorter,  and  the  lengths  all  are  determined  only  by  tiie  act  of  mesauiin^  there  ia^  sare^,  vo 
proprie^  in  calling  dimeters  "bemistidis,''  merely  because  tbey  are  short.  The  fbUowing  *i* 
some  examples  of  this  measure  combined  with  longer  inks: — 


1,  2. 

"Te  bound  |  -less  realms  I  of  Joy, 
Exalt  I  your  ISa  |  -kers  &me ; 
His  praise  |  your  soogs  |  employ 
Above  I  the  star  |  -ry  frame: 

Your  voi  j  -cee  raiae^ 
Ye  Cher  |  -ubim, 
And  8er  |  -i^ihim, 
To  fling  I  his  pnise. 


Aalm  CZLVm. 

3,  4. 

Tbou  moon,  I  that  ral'st  |  the 
And  sun,  [  that  gnid'st  I  the  day, 

Ye  ^tt'  I  -ring  stars  I  oS  iigbt, 
To  him  I  your  htm  \  -age  pay: 


His  praise  |  dedar^ 
Ye  heavens  j  above, 
And  cloada  I  tiiat  more 
In  liq  I  -tud  air." 
Ute        ofPtahna  in  MOn,  (vUh  Com.  Praver,)  1819: 


i&wmpfe  II.—From  Pmlm  CXXXVI. 
<*T&  God  I  the  might  |  -y  Lord, 
your  Joy  |  -M  tbanksj  r^ieat; 
To  him  I  due  praise  |  oflor^ 
sfl  good  I  as  be  I  is  gnat: 
For  God  I  does  prove 
Our  con  |  -stant  friend, 
His  bound  |  -less  lore 
Bbaa  mv  \  -ot  end."— A.,  pu  164. 


IbsampU  III— Gloria  Patri. 
"To  Ood J  tiie      |  -ther,  Baa, 
And  Spir  I  -it  er  |  -er  bless'd, 
EterJ  *Qal  Three  I  in  One, 
AllworJ  -ship be  I  addrw'd; 
As  here  f  -toforo 
It  was,  I  is  now, 
And  ahaU  I  be  80 
toe  er  |  -cnDOce."— A,  pu  119. 


Siwn^  ir.—Parl  of  PaaJm  III 


[O]  "Lwd,  I  how  man  |  -y  are  |  my  Ibea  I 
How  man  |  -y  thoae 


That  [now]  I  in  arms  |  agwnst  |  me  risel 

Many  \  aro  they 
That  of  I  my  life  |  distrust  ]  -tully  |  thus  say: 
*No  help  I  for  him  I  in  Ood  I  there  lies.' 


"As  when 
Laments! 
AUon  I  thena  I 


But  thou,  I  Lord,  art  |  my  shield  |  my  ^ory; 

Tttee,  through  I  my  itorK 
Ih*  nalt  I  -er  of  J  my  head  1 1  ooont; 

Aloud  I  I  cried 
Unto  I  Jeho  |  -vah,  he  I  ftiU  socm  |  replied, 
And  heard  |  me  from  |  hia  bo  I  -ly  moont" 
IftLTWr:  J^n»  Versified,  BrUiA  FmU,  ToL  Ii,  pu  18L 

Ibxm^  K— iSkc  Xmm     an  "AtrJ' 
I  the  dove  When  be  |  returns, 

her  love  No  mcwe  |  idie  moumi^ 

•tod  sprfty;  But  loves  J  the  Uve  |  -long  day." 

JOBX  Qi.j:  BrUiA  POOt,  YoL  Tii,  p.  Vtt. 


EBampU  YI.—F0W  abaaaa  of  on  Ode. 

"xxnn. 


Oold  pleoB  I  -ure  buys ; 

But  pleas  |  -are  dies, 
Too  soon  I  the  gross  |  fruiti  |  -on  cLoys: 

Though  rapt  |  -ures  court, 

The  sense  1  is  short; 
Bat  ^  I  -toe  kin  ]  -dies  Uv  |  -ing  : 

XXIX. 

Joys  felt  I  alone  I 

3<xn  aak'd  |  <^  nonel 
WbkhTliiw's  I  and  For  |  -tune'sar  |  -rowsnusa; 

Joya  that  |  subast. 

Though  fetes  |  resiet. 
An  nn  |  -preca  |  -rious,  end  j  -less  bliss  I 


XXI. 

The  soul  I  refln'd 
Is  most  I  iDclin'd 
lb  er  I  -fry  tnSr  |  -al  9x  |  -cdlenoe; 
AU  vioo  I  is  dull, 
A  knave^i  I  a  fool ; 
And  Tir  I  -toe  is  I  the  diild  |  of  Sense. 

XIXI. 

The  vlr  [  -iuaua  mind 
Kor  wave,  |  nor  wind, 
Kor  civ  I  -0  rage,  |  nor     (  -rant's  frown, 
The  shak  J  -en  ball, 
Nor  plan  f  -ets'  &11, 
FnHu  its  I  Srm  ba  |  -sis  can  |  dethnme." 


,  Yotmo's  "  Ocr-AN BrU^  i^wto,  Vol  viii,  p. 
There  is  aline  of  five  i^^Oablea  and  doaUe  ibyme,  whidi  is  commonly  reganled  as  Iambic  di- 
meter with  a  wpemumerary  short  syllable;  and  whkdi,  though  It  is  soaceptiUe  «rf  two  other  divi- 
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rioos  into  two  foet,  we  prefer  to  scan  in  thia  manner,  beoaose  it  osualljr  wlttfrniiW  with  pare 
iamUca  Twelve  soch  lines  occur  in  the  fidlowing  extract : — 


"Oould  Love  |  for  ever 
BuQ  like  I  a  river. 
And  Timo's  |  endeavour 

Bo  tried  j  in  vain, — 
No  oth  I  -er  pleasure 
With  this  1  oould  measwv  ; 
And  like  |  a  treasww 

We'd  hog  I  the  chain. 


LOTB  TUHBHOBT. 


But  noce  |  our  sighing 
Ends  not  [  in  ijiagf 
And,  formed  |  for  hjwiff, 

Love  plumes  |  bis  wing; 
Then  for  |  this  reason 
Let's  love  |  a  season; 
But  let  I  that  seawn 
Be  on  I  -Ijr  spring." 


LooD  Bybon  :  See  Everest  VersifiaUion,  p.  19 ;  Fowler^a  &  Gram^  660. 

UEASURB  YIIL— IAMBIC  OF  ONE  FOOT,  OB  UONOMETBB. 
"  The  shortest  form  of  the  Eng^h  lambk^"  says  lindlej  Umi^,  "  consists  of  an  lambnt 
with  an  additional  short  syllable :  as, 

IMsdaining,  I  CoDsentii:^, 

Complaimng,  |  Bepeating. 

We  have  no  poem  of  this  measure,  but  it  may  be  met  with  in  stanzas.  The  Iambus,  with  Uiis 
addition,  coincides  with  the  Amphfl)rach." — Murray's  Oram.,  ISmo,  p.  2M;  ivo,  p.  264.  This^ 
or  the  substance  of  it,  has  been  repeated  by  many  other  authors.  Everett  varies  the  language 
and  illustration,  but  teaches  the  same  doctrine.   See  E.  Vertif.,  p.  15. 

Now  there  are  sundry  examples  which  may  be  cited  to  show,  that  the  iambus,  without  any 
additional  syllable,  and  without  the  liability  of  bemg  confounded  with  an  other  foo^  may,  and 
snnetimes  doe^  stand  as  a  Une,  and  sustain  a  regtdar  rhyme.  The  fidlowing  pietM  contain 
InstELnosB  of  Ctus  sort  i— 

BxamfHe  I.-^'^Emo  io  Ke^  Lent." 


"bthisj  aFsst,  I  to  keep 
The  lard  |  -erWi 
And  dean 
From  fkt  I  of  neats  |  and  theep? 

Is  it  I  to  quit  I  the  dish 
Of  flesh,  I  yet  still 
ToBU 

The  plat  |  -ter  hlgb  |  wi^  fldtT 

Is  it  I  to  fivt  I  an  hour, 
Or  ra^i  |  to  go, 
Or  show 
A  down  I  •oaat  lode  |  and  sonrf 

JBmmpU  IJ.—"  7b  Mary  Atm." 
rniis  ringolar  arrangement  of  seveDty-two  separate  iamUe  SxA,  I  find  v/ifhmtt  MermadAifa 
pomta,  and  leave  it  sa  It  aeraiB  intended  to  be  read  in  three  or  more  difltvent  w^yi^  and  the 
punctuation  required  by  one  mode  of  reading  would  not  wholly  suit  an  other.] 


Ko:— rnalaFastltodf^ 

Thy  sheaf  |  of  whet^ 
And  meat, 
Unto  I  the  faun  |  -gry  soul. 

It  is  I  to  &st  I  from  stiiEa, 
From  old  J  debate^ 
And  bate; 
To  oir  I  -cumcdse  |  thy  life; 

To  abow  I  a  ?ieart  \  grief-rent ; 
To  starve  ]  thy  sin, 
Not  &in; 
Ay,  that's  ]  to  ke&p  |  thy  Lent." 
BOBBKE  EsaRlOE:  (Xupp't  J%Mer,  p.  48. 


Tour  fece 
So&ir 

Knrt  bent 
Mine  eye 

Tour  tcHigae 
So  sweet 

Ihen  drew 
Mine  ear 

Tour  wit 
So  shaip 

Then  bit 
Mine  heart 

Mine  eye 
TolQce 

Tour  faoe 
Doth  lead 

Mine  ear 
To  learn 

Toor  tongue 
Doth  teadi 

Mine  heart 

To  tore 
Tour  wit 

Dothmcrve 

Toor  fece 

With  beams 
Doth  blind 

Mine  eye 

Tour  tongue 
With  sound 

Doth  diann 
Mine  ear 

Tour  wit 
With  ait 

Doth  rule 
Mine  heart 

Mine  eye 
With  life 

Tour  fece 
Dolhfeed 

IQno  ear 

With  hope 
Tour  tongue 

Doth  feast 

Mine  heart 

With  skin 

Tour  wit 
DothfiU 

0  fiK» 

With  frown* 
Wrong  not 
Ifineeye 

Otongoe 

With  check 
Vex  not 

lOoBflar 

0  wit 

With  smart 
Wound  not 

MbM  heart 
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This  eye  Thk  ear  This  heart 

^ILJoy  KiaUbeod  ShaD  8w«ar 

Your  &oe  Your  tongue  Yoor  wit 

Toaerve  Totnut  Tofemr." 

Ahoittiioits:  Sundry  AmeriemKempi^en,  in  1649. 

SSxamph  III. —  Umbr^aa. 
"  The  late  Qeoi;ge  Canning,  of  vhom  Byroo  said  that  'it  was  bis  bamrineaB  to  be  at  tmoe  a  wit, 
poet,  orator,  and  atateaman,  aiidexerileatiDaU,'is  theanlhorofthefltUowiiigcleTflrJwif  cgi^ 
[except  ^ree  Unea  here  added  in  tmwkets :] 


**  I  saw  I  a  man  |  wiUi  tw^  |  umbfellaa, 
(One  of  I  the  ton  |  -gest  kind  |  of  fellowa,) 
When  it  rained, 
USetil  Udy 
On  the  I  shady 
Side  of  I  thirty 
Minos  I  one  of  I  these  run 
'I  see,' 
Saya  she, 

'Yoorqaal  [  -tiy  |  ofmer  J  •<7la  {  not  strain- 
ed.' 


[Not  slow  I  to  comprehend  |  an  inldinK 
His  eye  I  wUh  wag  I  -giah  hu  I  •vamt  twinkT' 

BepUed  I  he,  'Ua'an^ 

Be cahn; 
This  one  |  under  |  my  am 
Ii  rotten, 

[And  can  [  -notaave  |  yoa  from  |  a  qiinkling.] 

Beaidea,  { to  ^gep  |  you  dry, 
Tis  plain  I  that  you  t  aa  well )  as  I, 

'Can  lift  I  your  cott(H).' " 
See  Tkt  Etatx  CbtuUy  Aaenan,  Vol  ^  Ka  1. 

JSmmpb  IV:-~Shreeb  t^a  Song. 


-tbTM, 

-diapdlenL 


**  The  cuck  |  -oo  then,  |  on  er  |  -ery  tree, 
UodcB  mar  { -ried  men,  j  for  thus  |  ainga  be^ 

Cuckoo'; 

Cuckoo',  I  ciHdcoo',—  |  0  word  )  of  Aar, 
Unplsaa  |  -^ng  to  |  a  mar  |  -ried  earl" 


IL  WDTTEK. 

"  When  blood  |  is  nipp'd,  I  and  ways )  be  fbol, 
Then  ni^t  |  -ly  sings  |  the  star  |  -ing  owl, 
lihvho; 

To-whi^  I  to*who,  |  a  mer  I  -ry  not^ 


WhUe  greas  1  -y  Joan  I  doth  kedl  |  the  pot' 
Sau£BPKARB:  Lme*/  iMbow^t  Lost,  Act  t,  8c.  S. 

MaampU  V. — Ptick'i  Charm, 
{WJunhekasmOerodae/^Uni,  keaqueeusajuieeonl^/aandtt'atjfea.1 


"On  the  ground, 
tSIeep  tomd  : 
m  ^ply 
To  your  eje, 
a«ntle  t  lover,  |  remedy. 


When  thou  wak^ 

ZWUfc'st 
True  delight 
In  the  right 
Oftbylfi>naor|lBdyriQy&"* 
iDMat:  MUmnmer-Sti^t  Drom,  Act  Ui,  S&  S. 


OBDER  n.— TROCHAIC  VERSR 
In  Troohaio  verse,  tlie  stress  is  Iwd  on  the  odd  syllables,  and  the  even  ones  are 
short  Single-rhymed  trochuc  omits  the  final  short  syllable,  that  it  mi^  end  with  a 
long  one ;  for  the  common  doctrine  of  Hurray,  Chandler,  Choruhill,  Bullions,  Butler, 
Everett,  Fowler,  Weld,  Wella,  HnUigan,  and  t^en,  thi^  thia  chkf  riiynting  syllable 
is  **  additirmaV^  to  the  real  nmnber  of  &et  in  Uie  line,  is  maaifestly  incorrect.  One 
long  syllable  is,  in  some  instances,  used  aa  a  foot ;  bat  it  is  one  or  more  thwt  »yUa- 
hUa  onlyy  that  we  can  pnnwrly  admit  at  kypermeUr.  ^mbics  and  troohtucs  often 
occur  in  the  same  poem ;  out,  in  either  order,  written  with  eiactneas,  the  number  of 
fert  is  always  the  numbw  of  the  long  syllables. 

Emnv^from  ffraj/'s  Bard. 


a) 


"  Weave  the  J  warp,  and 


vfeaoe  Ou  |  vfoof, 
The  wind  j*  -ing^eet  |     Ed  |  -ward's  raoa 
Give  am  ( -pie  room,  J  and  verge  {  enough. 
The  char  j  -actors  |  of  hell  j  to  traoe. 
Jfori  the  {  year,  and  |  mors  the  \  nifht, 
When  Sev  I -em  ahaU  |  re-ed>  |-o  with| 

BfiHgfaO' 


"Suin  I  ae&s  thee,  \  rvffikaa  I  king! 
Oonfti  I  -flioD  on  1  thy  ban  |  -ners  wait, 
Though,  fiuut'd  I  oy  Con  |  -quest's  crim  |  -ion 
Wfagi 

They  mock  |  the  air  |  with  1 1  niUe  state. 
Sslm,  nor  { tMierJ^a  |  touted  |  man, 
iror  e'en  I  tlv  Tir  I  -tnea,     |  4«nt,  ahall  | 
avML 

"  The  Bard,  a  Pliiehno  Ode BrOUi  AmA^  T6L  vi^  p.  181  and  SB9. 
OBSBBVATIONS. 

0B8.1.— 1^KKdiaIovenewittioatttie;foiiIahort  syllable,  is  the  same  as  iambic  midd  be  witit 
out  the  AuMoI  short  syDablej^t  b^ng  quite  plain,  that  iambic,  so  changed,  ieemaea  IroAaie,  and 

*  TheM  miidM,  except  tha  two  which  m  ItaUdaed,  ■«  mrf  i(in»U&  The  oOtara  mn  Mit^  tradUIs ;  aad, 
■MBratnc  toiiMny  of  oor  proeodkt*,  wlurtly  m  bnt  It  b  ^wUeaalile  whether  they  an  not  as  snpnly  aotfU- 


(2.) 
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is  ImdUo  no  kmgw.  Bat  taichaic^  Tetrewdied  of  itolMtriHrt  qrlUd^tatoodiaioitiU;  a&doan 
nootherwiaa  bonudebunbicv  timl^tbepraBxiiigcf  aAnti^flal^to  the  Use.  Feet;  and  the 
orders  of  Tene^  are  distingoiahed  one  from  an  other  by  two  thhigs,  and  in  genml  by  two  mly; 
the  Domber  of  syllables  ttl^en  as  a  foot,  and  the  order  <^tboir  qoantatiea.  Trodiaia  verm  is  al- 
ways as  ^Btuiguiflhable  flrcni  iambic^  as  iambic  is  from  aoy  other.  Tet  have  we  several  gramma- 
liana  and  prosodista  wbo  oontrive  to  confound  them — or  who,  at  leas^  mistalce  catalectic  trodiaao 
&X  catalectic  iambic ;  and  that  too,  where  the  syllable  waating  aSbcts  only  the  last  foot,  and  makes 
it  wrbapi  but  a  common  and  needftd  onsura. 

UBS.  2. — ^To  suppose  that  iambic  vene  may  drop  tta  initial  short  syllaUe,  and  still  be  iambi<^ 
stiU  be  measured  aa  before,  is  not  only  to  take  a  sin^  long  tillable  fra  a  foot,  not  only  to  rect^ 
Dize  a  pedal  caesura  at  the  begimmg  of  each  line,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  only  pnn^>le8  on 
which  iambics  and  troduucs  can  be  discriminated.   Tet  Hiley,  of  Leeds,  and  WeUs,  Andover, 
while  tiiey  are  earful  to  treat  separately  of  tiiese  two  (vders  at  verse,  not  only  teach  that  any  order 
may  take  at  the  end  "  an  additional  syllable,"  but  also  suggest  that  the  iambic  Tnay  drop  a  sylla- 
Ue  "from  the  flnrt  foot,"  without  dimipfahiiig  the  number  of  feet, — without  chan^g  the  sooces- 
siou  (tf  quantities, — without  distorbing  the  mode  of  Bceosionl    "Snnetimes,"  aay  t^,  0^ 
log  of  iambus,)  "a  syllable  is  out  <^  from  the  &8t  foot;  as, 
FittwJ  toCWd,  I  imm6r  l-talpMUse^ 
Fdr  I  the  love  |  that  crdwns  |  our  diys-''^-— BuumAj 
Saef^t  £.  Oram.,  TUrd  Edttbn^  LoDdon,  p.  124;  TTdb'f,  Th&d  Edition,  p.  198. 

Osa  3.-— Kowthis  oonplet  is  the  preoiBe  exemjdar,  not  0Dly<^  the  thirty-eix  lines  of  whidi  it 
is  a  part,  but  slao  of  the  most  common  of  our  trochaic  metres;  and  if  this  may  be  thus  scanned 
into  lamUo  verse,  so  may  all  other  trochaic  Hoes  in  existence:  distindioD  between  the  two  orders 
must  then  be  worse  than  useless.  But  I  rqeot  this  doctrine^  and  troat  tliat  most  readers  will 
eai^  see  its  absur^^.  A  [oosodist  miriit  jnst  as  well  scan  all  iamlms  into  trocbaics,  by  pro- 
noondng  each  initial  short  syllable  to  be  hypenneter.  For,  sarety,  if  drfcieDCy  may  be  discovered 
at  the  boffiiming  ot  meagmemeat,  bo  may  redundance.  But  if  neither  is  to  be  looked  ibr  before 
the  measurement  ends,  (iriiicb  supposition  ia  certainly  more  reasraiaUe^)  then  is  the  distinctioa 
already  vindicated,  and  the  scanskai  above-cited  is  shown  to  be  emaieoaa 

Ob&  4. — ^Bufr  there  are  yet  other  olqjeotioaB  to  this  doctrine,  other  errors  and  inconsistencies  in 
the  teaching  of  it  Exactly  the  same  kind  v«ee  as  tliis,  wMcb  is  said  to  consist  of  "/our  iam- 
butea,"  from  one  of  which  "  a  syllable  is  cat  off,"  is  subsequently  scanned  \^  the  same  authon  as 
being  OMi^oied  of  "  Utree  trochees  and  aa  addiiionai  syllabie ;  as, 

'  Haste  tbee,  I  Nynwh,  and  I  Imiw  with  I  tAse 
jMt  and  I  yovtbftU  |  JoUi  |  MuiOK.*' 

WtlVt  £fcftoeI  Grammar,  200. 

"  Titfl  I  Bilk     I  be&v'n^  I /Smtv 
QOit  €b  I  qOik  fbia  |  miitfi  f^^nc***!;- Pope.] 

BUey'a  Enffiiih  Oraumar,  p.  126. 
There  Is,  ui  Ae  works  here  i^ted,  not  mly  the  inooudstency  of  teacbmg  two  very  difforent  modee 
of  seaming  the  same  q)eciea  of  veree,  but  in  each  mstaDcetbe  scansion  is  wrong ;  for  all  the  linea 
in  question  are  trodtaic  of/ourftet, — fdngle-rhymed,  and,  of  course,  catalectic,  and  ending  witti  a 
CKsara,  or  elirion.  In  no  metre  that  ladn  but  one  syll^le^  can  this  sort  of  foot  occur  at  the  be- 
Ifumi^  of  a  line;  yet,  as  we  see,  it  is  scnnetimes  magiiteiio  be  there,  by  thom  trtio  have  nera 
been  able  to  find  iXaithe  end,  where  it  oftenest  e^stsl 

0b8.  6.— I  have  hinted,  in  the  mun  paragnuh  above,  that  it  is  a  ocnnmon  error  t^oor  proso- 
dista, to  underrate^  by  one  foot,  the  moasuro  of  ul  trochaic  lines,  when  they  terminate  with  ma^ 
rfayine;  an  error  Into  which  th^  are  led  by  an  other  as  gross,  that  of  taung  for  I^praneter,  or 
mere  sorpln^  the  whole  rhyme  itself  Uto  aami  or  qrOable  moot  InffiapeDSBt^  to  Ute  verse, 
"^or  rhyme  the  rudder  Is  of  verses. 
With  which,  like  shipe,  they  steer  their  oonrses.)*' — BwUbrag. 

Iambics  and  trochuca,  of  corresponiUng  metres,  and  exact  hi  them,  agree  of  course  m  both  the 
number  of  feet  and  the  number  of  syllables;  but  aa  the  former  are  slightly  redundant  with  double 
rh3nue,  so  the  latter  are  defident  as  much,  with  Mngle  rhyme;  yet,  the  number  of  feet  may,  and 
should,  hi  these  cases,  be  reckoned  the  same.  An  estimable  author  now  living  says,  "Trodi^ 
verses  an  ad(Utional  Icng  syllable,  is  the  ssme  as  iambic  verse,  without  the  mitial  short  sylla- 
abla"— ^.  Batkt'a  Practical  Oram.,  p.  193.  This  instmction  is  not  quite  accurate.  Nor  would 
It  be  rig^  even  if  there  could  be  ■*lamUe  verse  without  the  initial  short  syllable,"  and  if  it 
were  unlvenally  true,  that,  "Trodi^c  verse  may  take  an  additional  long  tfyD^le." — Ibid.  For 
the  addi^  and  subtraction  here  suggested,  will  inevitably  moke  the  difference  of  a  loot,  between 
the  measures  or  verses  said  to  bo  the  samel 

Ob8.  6.— "I  doubt,"  says  T.  O.  Churchill,  "whether  the  irociiaie  can  be  considered  as  a  legiti- 
mate English  measura  All  the  exampleB  of  it  given  by  Johnson  have  an  additional  long  syllable 
at  the  end:  bnt  theee  are  tfomUcs,  If  we  look  vgou  the  additional  ^rUable  to  he  at  the  beginning 
whic4i  is  much  more  agreeable  to  tbe  analogy  mxiatf.'"—ChureMffe  Hew  Gram.,  p.  390.  This 
doabt^  ridiculous  as  must  be  all  reasonhig  in  snpport  of  it,  the  author  seriously  endeavours  to  rmse 
into  a  general  conviction  that  we  have  no  trochaic  order  of  verse  f  It  can  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
notioe  here  «U  bis  remarica.  "An  adMNmal  In^  tfyOaUs'*  Johnson  never  dreamed  oF— "at  tbe 
■      mriliw  la  fBilaatlea.  m  pin  TW,  «g  tUs  wafc-O.  & 
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cod" — "  at  the  beginning" — or  aajwhere  ds&  For  be  disariminated  metres,  not  by  the  numbei 
of  feet,  as  bo  ou^Ut  to  have  done,  but  \iy  tiie  Damber  <^«vUiiUm  he  bund  in  each  line.  Hisdoo- 
trine  ia  thia:  "Our  iambick  meaaure  coropriaes  verwm — Ot'  ft>ar  syllabtea, — Of  six, — Ofeagbt,— Of 
ten.  Our  Irochaick  measures  are — Of  tbree  eyllables,— Of  dTe,--Of  seveo.  These  are  tibe  meae- 
uiea  tohuJi  are  now  in  we,  and  above  the  rest  those  of  aeren,  eight  and  tea  B7Uable&  Oar  ancient 
poots  wrote  Teraes  sometiinee  of  twelve  B]rUf^)les,  aa  Dreyton's  Polyolbion ;  and  cf  finuteen,  as 
Gha{aoati'B  Homer."  "  We  bare  another  measure  veij  quidc  aod  lively,  and  thwofiae  mocfa  wed 
In  K»ga,  which       be  called  the  avape^ifk. 

I  gATem  my  p&snoa  with  ibaolate  swij, 
And  grow  wiser  ud  bettor  as  life  wean  aw^y.'i}r.A|ie. 
**  bitidiineaaare  ft  qr^Bble  Is  often  retzeoched  from  the  firstfoot,  0]  uQ] 
'When  present  we  lore,  and  when  Absent  agr^e, 
IthiDkw)torrris[,]nwriiiof  m;.'  Diyden. 
f  These  awsnres  are  yaiied  by  nuny  oombinatiooa,  sud  sMUBtimes     donib  mikiga,  tttber  wlih 
or  without  rhyme,  as  in  tlie  haroidt  measnre. 

"Tis  the  dMnHy  that  Btbs  wMte 
Tishewen  Itself  that  polntBont  an  Asrwq^.*  AdHiim. 
"So  in  that  of  eigfat  qrBable^ 

'  They  neither  added  dot  confounded, 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded.'  iV<or. 

"InUiatof  Bsren, 

'For  reaiatanoe  looold/xir  mon^ 
But  witii  twenty  ships  had  done, 

What  thou,  brave  and  happy  ^moii, 

'  Hast  acliieved  with  six  t^one.*  Glover. 
"  To  these  measures  and  their  laws,  may  be  reduced  every  qiedesi^  Eng^iflh  verse." — Dr.  Jdnh 
mm'aChtaamarirfthKEngU9hJbiiffue,p.l^  Qeaiaa  Quarto Dtet.  Here^  e^meptafowleestmportBBt 
remarka,  and  sundry  examples  of  ^  metres  named,  is  Johnson^  vhoU  tdume  of  vwaflcraoB. 

OBfl.  7. — How,  when  a  proao<Ust  judges  oert^  examples  to  "  have  an  addiliraial  long  i^DaUe 
at  the  end,"  he  can  "look  upon  the  additional  syllable  to  be  at  the  beginning,"  is  a  matter  of 
marvel ;  yet,  to  abolish  tnx^aica,  Churdiill  not  only  does  and  advisee  thia^  but  imagines  short  lul- 
labies removed  sometimeB  from  tiie  b^finoing  of  lines ;  whUe  sometimes  he  couples  final  short 
syllables  with  initial  long  onea^  to  make  uunbe,  and  yet  doea  not  always  count  these  as  feet  in  the 
verse,  when  he  has  done  sol  Johnson's  instawOona  are  both  nusooiwatood  and  misreiwesented 
by  this  gnunmartan.  I  have  therefore  dted  them  the  more  itally.  The  &st  ayUi^  being  re- 
trentdwd  from  an  anapeH,  there  remains  an  iambvs.  But  what  oountenaooe  has  Johnson  lent  to 
the  groes  error  of  reckoning  such  a  foot  an  ao^Mst  sdll? — or  to  that  commencing  the  meas- 
urement of  a  line  by  including  a  syllable  not  used  by  the  poet  ?  Hie  toeceding  stanza  frtxn 
Oktver,  ia  trochaic  of  /our  fea ;  the  odd  lines  fuU,  and  of  course  making  double  Ayme ;  the  even 
lines  catalectic,  aod  of  course  ending  with  a  long  syllable  counted  as  a  foot  Johnson  cited  it 
muely  as  an  example  of  "  doable  endinga,"  imagining  in  it  no  "  additional  syllable,"  except  periups 
the  two  which  terminate  the  two  trochees,  "  fear  none  "  and  "  Vernon/'  These,  it  may  be  in- 
foned,  heimprqmrlyooDccdvedtobe  additicmalto  the  regular  measure;  because  he  Teckoned 
measures  1^  the  number  of  ^Uables,  and  probably  suppowd  single  liiyme  to  be  the  normal  Ann 
of  all  rhyming  verse. 

Obs.  8. — There  is  fUse  scansion  in  many  a  school  grammar,  but  pohaps  none  more  unoouthly 
blae,  than  Oborchiirs  ^etended  amendments  <^  Jcduaon's.  The  second  of  these— Wbeitin  "the 
old  anwn[-]jbof  aamMe^  ta  pniftssedly  found  hi  two  Bnea  of  aiover'B  trodiaic  Mmnefer— I  diall 
quote: — 

"Id  the  anaoBstio  measore,  Johnson  himself  aDows,  thata^yllaUe  is  often  retrendhed  from  the 
firstfoot;  yet  ne  gives  aa  an  example  of  troOiaica  viUk  an  oddiiiomA  a^Vahk  al  Ihe  end  of  the  evm 
Hum  a  Btanza^  which,  by  adopting  the  same  prme^iile,  would  be  in  the  iamUo  meason : 

'  For  I  rgsis-  J  tince  1 1  coilld  fear  |  none^ 
But  I  with  twea  |  tv  slups   hid  doosL 
"  Wliat  I  th6u,  brave  !  and  Up  I  py  Yv-  \  tOa, 
Hast  I  ichiev'd  |  with  lux  |  iUSne. 
In  flict.  fle  tecond  and  fowih  Unea  here  stamp  the  charactv  of  the  measure;  [QP*]  v^ich  iaOteM 
wenf-l/bo*  iambic  broken  tnto  four  and  three,  WVtB  IK  AwmoSiX,  Byllable  at  the  BBQnnnMO." 
— CaurcWffa  New  Oram.,  p.  391. 

After  these  obserrations  and  critidsmB  concerning  the  trochaic  order  <^  vene,  I 
proceed  to  say,  trochaics  conuat  of  the  fbllowiDg  measure  or  metres 

-  ICEASUBE  I.— THOOHAIO  OF  EIGHT  FEET,  OR  OCTOMBIBR. 
Hcample  I.— "The  Haven."— Mrtt  Tioo  oui  of  JBighUen  Sianaaa. 

I. 

"Onoe  up  I  Kma  |  midnifi^  |  dreary,  |  while  I  (  pondered,  {  weak  and  |  weaij, 
Over  I  maag  d  \  quaint  and  |  dirM*  |  volume  |  of  for  |  -gotten  |  lore, 
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Vhile  1 1  nodded,  |  nearly  |  napping,  |  sadden  |  -ly  there  |  oame  a  I  tapping, 
Ab  of  I  some  one  |  geotlj  |  rapfHog,  |  rapping  |  at  my  |  chamber  |  docv. 
'Tto  loine  I  Tiait  |  -at,'  I  ]  matt^«d,  |  *tsp^og  |  at  my  |  diambar  |  dooF— 
Only  I  ttiia^  and  |  notUng  [  man.' 

2. 

Ahl  dis  I  -tfnctly  1 1  re  [  -member  |  it  was  |  in  the  |  bleak  De  ( -oember, 
jlnd  each  |  BepOrdia  I  dymf  |  ember  |  wroaght  its  |  ghoet  ap  I  -on  the  |  floor; 
Eager  |  -I7 1 1  wished  the  [  moirow ; —  |  vabily  |  had  1 1  triea  to  [  borrow 
Fnnn  my  |  booka  aur  J  -cease  of  |  sorrow —  |  sorrow  |  for  the  |  lost  Le  |  -nor^— 
7br  fiw  ]  rare  and  [  radUM  |  maiden,  |  whom  the  |  angels  |  name  Le  |  -nore— 
Nameless  j  here  for  |  ever  |  -more." 

Edqar  a.  Fob:  AToeriean  Revieiff  for  Fdfruary,  1845. 

Doable  ifaymes  bwng  lees  oommon  than  tingle  ones,  in  the  same  proportion,  is  this  long  Terse 
leas  fteqoentiy  terminated  with  a  tall  trodie^  tiian  with  a  tingle  loi^  syllable  counted  as  a  foot 
The  species  <»  measure  is,  however,  to  be  reckoned  the  same,  thoogh  cat^ectlc  By  Lindley  Uur- 
ray,  and  a  number  who  implicitly  re-utter  what  he  teaches,  the  verse  of  six  troeheea,  in  which  are 
taeioe  tyUablea  only,  is  said  "toheOu  Umgest  Trochaic  tine  that  our  language  admits." — 2lamiy*» 
Octavo  Gram.,  p^  257  ;  WMs  K  Oram^  p.  21L  The  examples  produced  here  will  sufficiently 
thow  file  inaooontv  of  tiieir  assectim. 

Sean^  /Z— "TKs  ^adow  of  Ae  OMUt"— Zost  too  Siamxa. 

8. 

"Herds  are  |  feeding  I  in  the  J  Forum,  |  as  in  |  old  E  |  •vander's  |  time: 
Tumbled  |  from  the  |  steep  Tar  |  -petan  ]  txtr^  |  pile  that  I  sprang  sub  |  -lim& 
Sttangel  that  |  what  seemed  t  most  in  |  -constant  t  sboula  Oie  |  most  a  |  -bt^ng  |  prove; 
Strange  I  that  {  what  is  |  hourly  |  moving  |  no  ma  )  -tation  |  can  re  I  4nove: 
Bulned  I  lies  the  |  cirque  I  the  I  cAoriof^  |  long  a  I  -go,  have  I  ceased  to  I  roll— 
Ven  the  I  Obe  I  -Stic  Is  I  broken  j        the  |  ihadow  |  stfll  Is  |  whotoi 

9. 

Out  a  I  -laa  I  if  |  miqhiie^  \  empires  |  leave  so  |  little  |  marie  bo  |  -hind, 
How  much  I  less  must  |  heroes  |  hope  for,  J  in  the  I  wredc  of  |  human  |  Idndl 
Less  than  {  e'en  ibis  |  darksome  |  picture,  [  which  1 1  tread  be  J  -neatb  my  |  ftet^ 
Copied  I  by  a  I  lifeless  |  moonbeam  |  on  tiie  |  pebbles  |  of  the  J  street; 
^naoi  if  I  CEeear'a  )  beet  am  |  -bttion,  |  living,  |  was,  to  |  be  re  |  -nowned. 
What  shall  |  Gtesar  |  leave  be  |  -bind  him,  [save  the  |  shadow  |  of  a  |  BOudd  ?" 

T.  W.  PueaoKB :  XotoeO  and  Caria't  "  Pioneer,"  VoL  i,  p.  ISO. 

Jbtnnpfo  III.--"lhe  Staves  of  Me^iinipu.''—MM  Couple  out  of  TJariy-miB. 

''Beams  of  I  noon,  likej  bnming  [  lances,  I  tiirot^h  the  [  tree-tops  |  flash  and  |  glisten, 
Aa  she  I  stands  be  |  -fore  her  [lover,  |  with  raised  |  lace  to  [  look  and  |  listen. 

Dark,  bat  I  comely,  |  like  the  |  maiden  |  in  the  |  ancient  |  Jewish  |  song, 
Scarcely  [  naa  the  |  toil  of  |  taak-flelda'  |  d^ie  her  j  graceful  |  beauty  |  wrong. 

He,  the  |  strong  one,  |  and  the  |  manly,  |  with  the  |  vassal's  |  garb  and  |  hue, 
Heading  I  still  bis  |  s[^'b  )  birthright,  |  to  his  |  higher  |  nature  |  true; 

Hiding  I  deep  the  I  strengthening  |  purpose  |  of  »  |  freeman  |  in  his  |  hear^ 
As  the  I  Greegree  ]  holds  his  |  Fetish  |  from  the  |  white  man's  |  gaze  a  |  'pirt 

Ever  I  foremost  |  of  the  |  toOeia,  |  when  the  |  diiver*sj  morning  J  horn 
Calls  a  I  -way  to  |  stifling  |  millhoDM,  |  or  to  |  fleldB<x|  caneaod  |  oara; 

Fan  tiw  1^  keen  and  |  bumlDg  I  lashes  |  never  |  on  his  |  bacA  or  |  Unb} 
Soaroe  with  |  look  or  |  wnd  n  |  oensor^  |  turns  the  |  driver  |  onto  j  Um. 

Tet  Us  I  brow  la  (  alvr^ys  I  thoughtAil,  |  and  his  |  eye  is  |  hard  and  |  stem; 
iSbavry's  |  last  and  {  hnmbwst  |  lesson  |  he  has  |  never  |  deigned  to  [  learn." 

**And,  at  1  evening  I  wh^  his  I  comrades  I  dance  be  |  -fore  their  |  master's  |  door, 
Folding  I  anns  and  |  knitting  ]  forehead,  |  stands  he  |  tilent  |  ever  |  -more. 

God  be  I  praised  for  I  every  \  instinct  |  which  re  I  -bela  a  |  -gainst  a  J  lot 

Where  uie  |  brute  sor  |  'vives  the  |  human,  |  and  man's  |  tonight  I  ftmn  is  |  notl" 

J.  Q.  WsirniB:  NeMonal  Sra,  and  other  Mtotpe^ert,  Jan,  184B. 

Eeamjih  IV.~"l%e  Present  Ouu."— Tbw  Stomas  out  of  tkekm. 

"Onoe  to  I  every  I  man  and  I  nation  )  oomea  the  |  moment  I  to  de  |  -ode, 
In  the  I  strife  tg  \  Truth  with  |  Falsehood,  I  for  the  |  good  or  |  evil  |  tide; 
Some  great  |  caiue,  Qod's  [  new  Ues  |  -slan,  |  offering  |  each  the  |  bloom  or  |  bli^it, 
Parts  the  I  goats  up  I  -Km  uie  |  left  hand,  I  and  the  I  she^  up  I  -cm  the  |  ridi^ 
And  the  t  (£oloe  goea  I  by  fiv  I  .«rar  I 'twill  that  I  daiknaai  I  and  that  I  Ufl^^ 
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[past -IT. 


Have  ye  |  choBen,  |  0 1117  |  poc^  |  on  wboM  |  paitT  }  ye        |  stand, 
Ere  the  |  Doom  firom  J  Hb  warn  |  eandals  |  abi^eB  the  |  dust  a  j  -^nst  oar  |  bad! 
Though  the  |  cause  of  |  evil  |  pniapar,  |  yet  the  |  Trath  a  |  -looe  ia  |  rtrooe^ 
And,  ol  I  beti  <A«  I  wander  |  outcast  i  aoir,  I  { IM  a  1  -rotUMl  bar  |  throng 
llnxxiB  of  I  beaati  I  -fill  tall  {  angels  |  to  oi  |  -shield  ner  |  from  all  |  wrong.** 

Jahbb  Bcassu.  Lovsll:  Z«&erato-,  Septnliertf^UlL 


EmmpU  V. — Ute  Season  of  Love, — A  Aort  Metraet 

^ring,  a  |  fuller  |  crimBon  |  comes  up  |  -oi  the  |  robin's  |  breaat; 
Spring,  the  |  wanton  |  li^wing  |  gets  him  |  -self  an  1  other  |  crest; 
Spring,  a  ]  UvOierl  iris  |  changes  [on  the  |  burnished  |  dore; 
Spring,  a  I  young  man's  |  bn^y  |  lightly  |  turns  to  |  thoogfatH  at  \  Ion. 


"In  the 
In  the 
In  the 
In  the 

Then  her  |  cheek  was  |  pale,  and  )  thinn^  |  than  dxnild  ]  be  for  |  one  so  |  joong; 
And  her  |  eyes  on  |  all  my  I  motioiis,  |  with  a  [  mute  ob  I  -Berranoe,  |  faonip. 
And  I  I  aud,  'My  |  couain  I  Amy,  |  nieak,  aaa  |  spe^  toe  |  tnith  to  |  ma; 
Trust  me,  |  cousin,  |  all  the]  oorreDt  [of  my  |  being  |  seta  to  |  thee.*" 

Potms  hy  AuBH)  I^kvtsom,  VoL  fi,  p.  3fc 

Trcxdiaio  of  eight  feet^  as  these  nmdry  examples  w31  suggest^  is  much  ofteoer  met  with  th« 
iambic  of  the  same  number ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  form  very  frequently  adopted.   Tbe  reate  «iD 
observe  that  it  requires  a  ocnisid»able  pause  aSbes  the  fourth  foot;  at  vriudi  place  ooe 
divide  it^  and  so  ledaos  each  ootqilet  n  •  staua  of  finir  Uae^  similar  to  the  fidbwing  cob- 
pies: — 

Paw  or  a.  Qom,  nr  Dialogue. 


Sylvia. 

"  Ccffin,  I  cease  this  |  idle  |  teadag; 

Love  that's  (  forc'd  is  |  harsh  and  |  HUT: 
If  ^e  I  lovw  f  be  die  I  -phwsina 
To  per  I  -sist  dis  |  -gosta  tb*^  uora." 

CORCf. 

"  *na  in  I  Tun,  in  )  vain  to  |  fly  bm^ 
Sylvia,  \  I  will  I  still  pur  J  -sue; 
Tiranty  |  tbousana  {  times  ae  I  -ny  me, 
I  will  I  kneel  and  |  weep  a )  -new." 


Stitia. 

"  Cupid  I  ne'er  tdiall  |  make  me  | 

I  was  I  bom  a  |  -veiee  to  [  hrve; 
Lovers' )         and  |  teera,  and  |  angoidi. 
Mirth  azM  )  pastime  |  to  me  |  pnm." 

COBIB. 

"StO!  1 1  vow  with  I  patient  |  duty 

Tbns  to  I  meet  your  |  proudest  |  ran; 
Ton  for  I  unre  j  -lenting  |  bestrty 

I  tori  omatant  |  love  was  |  bocD.'* 
Poms  by  Anu  Lamu  Basudu^  K 


Fast  or  a  Chajutt  Htmx. 


1, 


"Lord  of  I  life,  aU  I  praise  ex  I -cdlis^ 

thou,  in  I  glory  |  uncon  |  -nn'd. 
Dngn'st  to  I  make  thy  |  humble  |  dwcQfing 
with  the  I  pocffof  I  bumUe  |  mind. 

As  thy  I  love,  thrcK^h  |  bH  ere  I  -fttion, 
beams  like  I  thy  ^  |  -fosive  j  li^t; 

So  the  I  BCoraM  and  I  bacable  |  station 
shrinks  be  |  -fore  tnlne  ]  eqaal  |  sight 


3. 


Thtts  thy  I  oare,  fia- 1  all  no  |  -vidme 

warm'd  thy  |  &ithful  1  pr^thetVltNgiK: 
Who,  the  I  tot     1  all  de  1  -cidii^ 
to  thy  I  cboeen  |  And )  aong: 

4. 

■men  thine  (  harvest  |  yielda  tine  J  dsMn 

thou  tbe  I  golden  |  Anf  shA  |  mi; 
To  the  I  poor  be  |  -longs  tbe  I  tzeasnn 

of  the  I  scatter'd  |  ean  be  [  -hind.' " 
JtaJaia  md  Byntu  of  Ou  Prt^atamt  I^ntoopal  CWvft,  HynBLT. 


A  Btm  more  common  form  is  that  which  reduces  all  these  totrameters  to  smg^  tfayDca  {i*- 
snving  thfflr  altonate  snceiMsinn.  In  sotAi  metre  and  stanza,  is  l{oatgraMiy^"Vand(nr(^ 
Switzeriand,  aPoem^ln  Six  Futi^"  andwiUi  an  aggregate  of  ei^t  honied  udfeK^rteba 
Examine: — 


1. 

" '  Wanderer,  J  iridtber  I  wouldst  Ihoa 
To  what  I  ngiaa  [  br  a  |  -way, 
I  find  a  I  home, 
of  thy  [day  r 


Bend  thy  j  steps  to 
la  the  I  twiUght  { 


'lathe  I  twilight  |  ofmyj  day, 

I  am  I  hastening  j  to  the  |  west; 
There  my  I  weaiy  Imibs  1  to  lay, 
Where  tae  |  son  re  |  -fares  to  |  rest. 

3. 

Far  be  |  -yond  the  At  |  -Iraitic  |  floods, 
Stretched  be  |  -neath  the  I  evening  |  d^, 

Bealma^l  ntountaloa,  (  dark  with  |  woo^ 
In  Go  I  •lumlHs's  |  bosom  |  liei 


There,  in  |  glens  and  |  caverns  ]  rude, 
SQent  I  rinoe  the  |  wcffld  be  |  -gao, 

Dwells  QxQ  I  virgin  |  Soli  |  -tude, 
Uobe  I  'tn^  by  |  fidthleaa )  man: 

6. 

Whan  a  [  tyrant }  never  |  trod, 
Whwe  a  |  slave  was  {  never  j  knom^ 

But  where  |  nature  |  «<»ships  f  Qod 
la  the  I  wildo- 1  -nesi  a  |  Joaa 

6. 

IHuther,  |  thathcr  |  would  1 1  roam; 
There  my  |  cfaildren  |  may  be  {  flee: 

I  fbr  I  tiwm  will  {  &nd  a  |  home; 
The^BhaU  j  find  a  I  grave  for  |  ma"* 
ItnttiKttaKHuefFmt  F^ppullaDdU 
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HBASDBE  n.— TBOCHAIC  OF  SEVEN  FEET,  OB  HEFTAIIEIEB. 

HHten,  I  Lord,  to  |  raKoe  |  me,  and  |  set  me  |  mSa  from  |  trouble ; 
Shame  thou  |  thoee  who  |  eeek  my  |  soul,  re  |  -ward  their  I  mwchief  |  doobla. 
TuTD  the  1  twmtiiig  |  aocHmers  |  bac^  who  |  ory,  '  A  [  -hal^  so  |  loodly; 
Backward  I  in  ocm  |  -fumoii  |  hurl  the  1  foe  that  t  mocks  me  |  proudly. 
Then  ia  I  thee  let  I  those  re  I  -joice,  who  |  seek  thee,  ]  self-de  |  •oyingj 
All  iriio\  thy  sal  I  -Tatkai  J  bve^  thy  |  oame  be  |  glory  |  -fyisg. 
So  let  I  God  be  I  mail  I  ^ed   But  1 1  am  |  poor  and  I  nee^y: 
HaBto^  I  Lord,  who  |  art  my  |  Helper;  |  let  thine  j  aid  be  |  speedy. 

Thii  rene,  like  all  other  that  ig  written  in  very  long  lines,  requires  »  csesuntl  pause  of  propoi^ 
tkostetaagth;  and  it  would  scarady  dlflbr  at  all  to  the  ear,  if  it  were  cnt  In  two  at  the  place  oC 
tl^  pause — ^loovkled  the  place  were  never  varied.  8ndi  metre  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
any  tima  moch  used,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  powtive  reason  why  it  might  not  have  a  share 
f£  popularity.  To  commend  our  ▼eidfleatton  kx  its  "  boundless  variety,"  and  at  the  same  time 
exdude  ftinn  it  forms  either  anobjectkmable  or  w^  aathorixed,  as  some  have  done,  is  plainly 
ioconaiBtent.  Full  trodiaica  have  some  incoavenienca  because  their  rhymes  must  be  double; 
and,  BStlUa  ioooumtaKe  beeomes  twice  as  much  when  any  long  line  of  this  sort  is  reduced  to 
tvo  dwTt  OOM,  then  vu^  be  %  leann  why  a  staim  precisely  corresponding  to  the  foiegf^ng 
couplets  is  afldiom  seen.  If  sncb  lines  be  divided  and  rhymed  at  the  middle  of  the  fourth  foot, 
Th«e  the  onsuial  pMne  is  q>t  to  fltH,  ^  first  part  of  cai^  will  be  a  trochaic  line  of  four  feet, 
sngle-ihymed  and  catalectK,  while  the  rest  ofit  will  become  an  iamitie  line  of  three  feet,  with  double 
rtiTmeand  hypermeter.  Socharethe  proeodial  chnracteristics  ofthefoUowmg  lines;  which,  if  two 
was  written  ae  one,  would  make  exiwtly  our  fhll  trodioic  of  seven  feet,  the  metre  exhibited 
•bore: — 

"Whisp'riog,  I  heard  by  {  wakeful  I  matds^ 
To  whom  I  the  night  |  stars  gviae  \  uf, 
Stolea  J  walk,  through  |  moonlight  |  shades, 
With  tho«e  I  we  lore  |  h&aidt  \  vg^—Moort't  ATeloeUea,  p.  21S, 
But  troche  of  seven  feet'nli^  tleo  terminate  with  sin^  rhyme,  as  in  the  following  couplet, 
wbidi  ia  givon  anonjmKmsly,  and,  after  a  false  custom,  erroneously,  in  N.  Butler's  recent  Gram- 
mar, an  "trochmo  of     /at,  wUh  am  addiUoHei  ImgaylUble: — 

"Night  said  I  morning  |  were  at  |  meeting  |  over  )  Water  |  -loo ; 
Cocks  bad  |  mng  their  )  eorKest  |  gieettog;  t  ^t  and  |  low  they  |  crew."f 

In  IVazee's  Grammar,  a  separate  line  or  two,  sindlar  in  metre  to  these,  and  rightly  reckoned  to 
h&ve  seven  feet,  and  many  lines,  (including  thoee  above  ttvm  Tenoysrai,  which  W.  C.  Fowler  eno* 
neously gives  for ifig>Atmeeer,)brang  a  foot  kmger,  are  pie^  butEv- 
erett,  the  miest  tjt  oar  proso&ts,  remaning,  like  most  others,  a  total  stranger  to  our  octometers,  and 
too  httle  acquainted  with  trodiaio  heptanutera  to  beUeve  the  spedes  genume,  on  finding  a  couple 
cf  stanzas  in  whidi  two  such  lines  are  set  with  shmler  ones  of  different  sorts,  and  with  some 
which  are  defective  in  metre,  sagely  obncludes  that  all  hnes  of  more  than  "  six  trochees"  must 
necessarily  he  condemned  as  prosodial  anomalies.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  the  said  stan- 
zas here,  addii^  such  corrections  and  marks  as  may  suggest  their  proper  form  and  scansion.  But 
since  they  commence  with  the  shorter  metre  of  nx  trochees  <mly,  and  are  already  placed  under 
that  head,  I  too  may  take  them  in  ttu  Uke  ecmuxfoD,  by  now  UdnkliKSiig  my  third  qieoieB  c£ 
trodiaics,  irtiich  is  Everett^s  tenth. 

KEAfiUBE  m.— XBOOHAIC  OF  SJX  FEET,  OH  HEZAIIETEEL 

Example, — Health. 

**  Up  the  I  dewy  [  mountain,  |  He^th  ia  I  bounding  |  lightly ; 
On  bw  I  brows  a  |  garland,  |  twin'd  1  with  |  richoFt  I  posies : 
Owr  is  J  she,  e  ]  -late  with  [  hope,  and  f  smiling  I  eprighthly; 
Redder  |  is  her  ]  chee^  and  |  sweeter  |  than  tlio  |  rose  is." 

G.  BbowH:  7A«  Institutea  of  English  Grammoer,  p.  368. 

TUB  mebe  appean  to  be  no  leas  rare  tiian  the  jveceding;  though,  as  in  tliat  case,  I  know  no 
good  reason  why  it  mi^  not  be  brot^t  into  vogue.  Professor  John  S.  Hart  says  of  it :  "  This 
is  the  Icmj/esf  Trochaic  verse  that  seems  to  have  hem  cultivated." — UarCgEng.  Gram,,  p.  18T.  The 
seeming  of  ha  cultivation  he  doubtless  found  only  in  sundry  modem  grammars.  Johnson,  Bick- 
nell,  Buni,  Ooar,  "Ward,  Adam,--old  grammarians,  who  vainly  profees  to  have  iUustrated  "every, 
spedescf  Eog^  veiae^"— make  no  mention  of  it ;  and,  with  all  the  grammarians  who  notioe 
one  (mon^moat  eouplei,  passing  ftom  hand  to  band,  has  everywhere  served  to  exemplify  it 

Of  thM,  "the  Imo  of  six  Trochees,"  Everett  say  a:  "This  measure  i*  JongmMsig,  and  rardy 
used.  Tha  fliHowing  example  is  often  dted:— 

*  Tbe  Smotlatb  PhIs  la  tiMatmo  m  the  kst  flvv  vonM  of  the  Forttotb,  except  a  fev  nnUaportMit  Wba- 

tItto<fcTioai,ftrtaiMetTOllaisMgsMfah»»efaeeat»MiiBrssahl«rtMw,lTtotfyJlT!^ 

the  foarfh  Ant-O.  B. 
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'  Od  a  I  moantain,  I  stretdied  be  |  •oeatii  a  |  boary  |  wflknr, 
Lay  a  |  ebepherd  |  swain,  and  j  view'd  the  [  roUiDg  |  Ulknr.'  "* 

Aglta:  "We  have  the  fidlowing  from  Bisbop  Hkbee: — 

'H<af,  I  bdl^  I  bol^l  I  aU  tbi  I  stUats  i  f -d^  tbfie, 

GtsllDK  I  ddwn  tbfiir  |  gdldda  I  crdwna  A  |  -rSmd  thS  I  gUflf  |  na; 
OherQ  I  -bim  ind  I  aeri  I  -pfaim  [Ore,]  |  Smag  I  ddwn  b«  f -fiire  Oiie^ 
WkfOt  wSrt,  I  iod  art,  I  ind  6t  I  imdn  fiUUt  bel 

H(dy,  I  holy,  |  boly  I  I  though  the  |  darknees  |  bide  Otoe, 
TluHigb  tbe  I  eye  mj  sinM  |  num  thy  |  f^ory  |  may  sot  I  ma, 

Only  I  tbon,  [()  |  Ooel,]  art  |  holy ;  I  there  ia  |  dodb  be  j  -tide  tbee^ 
FdrfSct  I  in  p5w^,  |  la  Idre,  |  Sod     |  -litf.' 

Only  the  first  and  the  third  lines  of  these  staozas  are  to  oar  purpoee,"  reoutb  the  proeodieL 
That  is,  ooly  these  he  ooaceiTOd  to  be  "  lines  of  six  Trodtees."  But  it  is  phin,  ttiat  the  Odrd 
Uneof  the  first  stanza,  having  leTMi  long  syllables,  most  hare  sereo  feet,  and  cannot  be  a  trodiaic 
hexameter;  and,  iinoe  tbe  third  below  sboold  be  lika  it  in  metz«,  ODe  can  hardly  fcriwar  to  thmk 
tbe  words  whidi  I  have  inserted  in  bxaiAfltB^  were  aocideataDy  omitted. 

Further:  "  It  is  worthy  of  remaric,"  says  he,  " that  the  seoood  line  of  eadi  of  these  staoxaB  ia 
composed  of  six  TfuxAeM  and  an  adtUHoncU  long  jyUoUs.  As  its  oofreqM&ding  line  is  an  lambii; 
sad  as  the  piece  ban  some  licensea  in  its  coostraction,  it  i»far  ta^  to  condode  that  liua  line  is  an 
anomaly  than  that  It  fbmu  a  distinct  spedes  of  verse.  We  must  therefore  oondude  that  tbe  tmth 
\Vao  metre  of  six  trodiees]  is  the  longest  spedea  of  Trochaio  line  Icnown  to  BngBsh  ret9bJ*—Eiier- 
€tCa  YernfieaUon,  pp.  95  and  96. 

This,  in  view  of  the  examples  above,  of  our  longer  trodiaka,  may  nnrs  as  a  oomment  on  the 
antbor's  boast,  that,  "  baTing  deduced  his  roles  ftom  the  oaage  of  the  great  poeti^  he  haa  the  best 
r—OD  fi>r  bnng  oonBdent    their  oofTeotneaa." — BtUL,  "BaC,  p.  B. 

TlQOhaic  hexameter,  too^  may  eanly  be  written  with  mmgtt  rAynu;  paifa^is  more  eirify  thin  a 
qweinwn  ■otted  to  tbe  purpoae  can  be  dted  from  any  thing  aheady  wntten.  LrtniBbj:— 

Bxav^  I. — The  Sorcenr. 
Lonely  |  In  the  I  fi»esl^  |  subtle  |  Own  bis  |  birth, 
lived  a  I  necro  ]  -maooer,  |  woodroos  I  son  of  |  earth. 
More     I  him  in  I  -quire  not,  |  than  1 1  choose  to  j  say: 
Nymph  or  |  dryaa  |  bore  him—  I  else  'twas  |  witcu  or  |  fi^-: 
Aflk  you  1  who  his  1  fitber? —  |  hafij  |  he  might  |  be 
Wood-god,  I  satyr,  |  sylvan :  |  — such  his  |  pedi  |  -giM. 
Beared  mid  |  &una  and  I  fiiries,  ]  knew  he]  no  oom  |  ^lecn; 
Keitber  |  carei  he  [  for  mom,  I  saving  I  ghostly  |  seers. 
Ujstress  |  of  the  |  blade-art,    "wizard  1  gaunt  and  |  grim," 
Nightly  I  on  the  I  hill-top,  (    read  the  {  stars  to  )  faun." 
These  were  |  veloome  |  teachers ;  I  drank  he  |  in  their  |  lore ; 
Witoboraft  |  so  en  I  -tioed  him,  |  stUl  to  |  thirst  for  (  more. 
Spectrea  I  he  would  j  {day  wilh,  |  phantoms  ]  raise  w  |  quell; 
Giiomee  mxn  j  earth's  deep  |  centre  {  knew  his  |  potent  |  wpuL 
Augur  I  or  a  I  •ruapex  |  had  not  |  bslf  his  |  art; 
Uaster  ]  deep  of  |  magic,  [  spirits  |  played  bis  {  part: 
Demons^  j  imps  in  |  -fernaJ,  |  ooi^urod  |  from  be  |  -low, 
ffiiafied  his  I  grand  en  |  -ofaantmenti  j  with  im  [  -posing  |  Aaw. 

Maimple  2T. — An  Meamj^  of  Sitrfs,  Correeied 

"  Where  the  J  wood  is  |  waving,  |  ahady,  |  green,  and  I  bigl^ 
FtaiOB  and  [  dryads,  fn^pM^ J  watch  the  {  stany  |  sky." 

See  ffarts  £  Gram.,  p.  187 ;  or     cHatitm  thmm  Mam. 

A  oonplet  of  tbis  sort  might  easily  be  reduced  to  a  ^deasaot  little  staosa,  by  severing  eadi  Uw 
after  tbe  third  ftiot^  thus  :— 


Hesil^l  I  heairtronl  [  bear  ye; 

Toieee  t  meet  ray  |  ear. 
Listen,  {  navw  I  fharye; 

Friends— or  [  foes— ere  |  near. 


Friends!  "Sol  -hot"  they^  |  dKXitiDg.— 

"Hoi  so  J  -hOi  a  I  -hoyl"— 
Tis  no  I  lu^jui,  I  aoMiting. 

Cry,  so  I  -Jko  /  with  |  joy. 


But  a  similar  micceeskm  of  eleven  sjrllablea,  six  long  and  fire  abort,  divided  after  the  seventh, 
leaving  two  iambs  to  form  the  second  or  shorter  Hne, — (since  such  a  dhrisbn  produces  diflhr^ 

'  &i  Subom'B  AnftlytlCftl  OrammKr,  on  page  STOth,  thta  couplet  it  uerlbea  to  "A>p«.-"  bat  I  have  aoosAt  In 
tcIb  tar  aril  qsoUOon,  or  Any  enmple  of  slmUmr  ▼erse,  la  tbe  vorks  of  thet  poet  The  Unee,  ooe  or  both  of 
tbam,  appau-,  vithotU  vtJmmM,  in  L,  Murratfn  Grammar,  Beeotid  JBUtKon,  ITM,  p.  ITS,  and  in  sabeeqiient  edl- 
Oonat  m  W.AHMCt,  p.  2SS:  BvHiotu/i,  ITSwV.  Butln-'a.lK;  Chandlm't  Sea,  196;  Clarft,  901;  ChurMtT*, 
IST;  QMiper's  Aoetfeal,  ISB;  Daaia't,  IST;  Arnum'a,  l«tt  AltonX  1^:  i'tacM'a,  lU:  FrotCa,  IM;  &  & 
Am^s,  S60;  AUoelfa^;  BarCa,  IST;  flltars,  1^  Bvmpkn^t  AnoMi&h  1T|  Parkerm^  Fo^t  OrmKL, 
n>rt^^  Ml  WtkPt,  mi  iMCto  W;  inUt,mrnmhl'ikmt  mi  ioBMIw  In  BMnr  oaHt 
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orders  and  metrefl  both, — )  will,  I  think,  retain  but  little  resemblsnce  in  rhythm  to  the  for^^oing, 
thoof^  the  actoal  sequence  of  quantities  long  and  short  ia  the  same.  If  th^  be  so,  the  particular 
measure  or  (x»reepomlait  length  of  lines  is  more  essential  to  the  character  of  a  poetic  strain  th<tp 
BOOM  hare  wappoaei.  The  flnt  fixir  Uneaof  the  fi>Uowiim  extract  aie  an  exampte  rdeTBiit  to  this 
potato- 

AneCs  Song. 
"OSme  fin  |-td'tMse  |  yellow  I  sand% 
And  thSn  |  t&ke  hfinds: 
Court'sied  |  when  jou  |  have  and  |  kin'd, 

(The  wild  |  waves  whist,) 
Foot  it  I  featly  |  here  and   th^ ; 
And,  sweet  |  sprites,  the  |  burden  |  beer." 

Suan'B  SuKBFBAn:  fmpnt,  Act  i,  Sc.  S. 

UEASUBB  rV.— TBOGHAIO  OF  PITB  FEET,  OR  PEIiTTAlCETEB. 
Example  I. — Double  Rhymet  and  SingU,  AltenuxUd. 
"Monntaiu  I  wiudsl  c^l  |  whither  |  do  ye  |  call  me? 
Vainly,  ]  vainly,  [  would  my  j  steps  pur  |  -sae: 
Chains  of  |  care  to  |  lower  |  earth  en  I  -tlirall  me^ 
Wherefore  |  thng  my  |  weary  |  spirit  |  woo? 

Ohl  the  I  strife  of  |  this  di  |  -vided  |  beingi 
Is  there  |  peace  where  |  ye  are  |  borne,  on  |  hig^? 

Could  we  I  soar  to  |  your  proud  [  eyries  ]  fleeing, 
In  our  j  hearts,  would  fhauntug  j  memMes  \  die  ?" 
Fbucu.  Hemans  :  "lb  the  Moimtain  Winds :"  Emrttea  Yen^^  p.  96. 

MtampU  II. — Ehymes  Otherwise  Arranged. 

"  Then,  me  {  -thought,  I  |  heard  a  |  hollow  |  sound, 
OaOiir^  \  up  from  |  all  the  |  lower  |  ground ; 
iSSnftoIfff  I  into  )  where  they  |  sat  as  |  -eembled, 
Low  TO  I  -Mptfofa  I  mnAs,  [  wmding,  |  trembled." 

AuaiD  Temktbon  :  Frtaee'a  Improved  Oram.,  p.  184 Fbwleii'i,  667. 

This  meaeure,  whether  witb  the  final  short  syllable  or  witboot  it,  is  stUd,  by  Murray,  Everett, 
and  oQien,  to  be  "  wry  tmcommon."  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  otiier  old  proeodists  named  with  him 
above,  knew  nothing  of  it.  Two  couplets,  exemplifying  it,  now  to  be  found  in  sundry  grammars, 
and  erroQeoos^  reckoned  to  differ  as  to  the  number  ef  their  feet,  were  either  selected  or  composed 
by  Kurray,  f<x  his  Qrammar,  at  its  origio'— or,  if  not  then,  at  its  first  reprb^  la  1796.  They  are 
these: —  , 

(1.)  "  All  that  ]  walk  on  I  foot  or  |  ride  in  |  dumots^ 
All  that  I  dwell  in  |  pola  j  -oes  or  j  garrets." 
JArray's  Ofrank,  12ma,  170 ;  Svo,  257;  Chaa(lier%\9%\  CAurcAOC^  187 ;  iSby*')  126;  etal 


(2.)  "  Idle  I  (Uter  |  dinner,  |  in  his  |  chair, 

Bata  I  Anner,  I  ruddy,  |  fiU,  and  |  &ir." 
Jfurrav,  acmeftaeea;  K  BaOer'a  Gr.,  pi  193 ;  BaOoi^a,  £41;  Sarfs,  187 ;  WdiTa,  211 ;  et(d. 

Bichaid  Hiln*  most  absordh'  scans  this  last  couplet,  and  all  vene  like  it,  into  *'  the  Eeroie 
nieast(n^**oranmc^ourti»njwj)mtomefer;  sayu  '^Scnnetimea  a  ^yUable  is  cut  flrom  the 
fir^&xA',  as, 

1 1  dlS  af  I  t£r  din  I  -ngr  m  I  his  diAir  [,] 
^\6.&c  \-mbt  [,]  rOd  I -dj-,  fat,  |  find l&ir." 

iSfey'f  A^«&  Orammaur^  Third  Edition,  p.  126. 

J.  8.  Hart,  who,  like  many  others,  has  mistaken  the  metre  of  this  last  example  for  "  Trochaic 
lUramder,"  wi^  a  suiplua  "  pliable,"  after  repeating  the  current  though  rather  questionable 
assertion,  that,  *'tiiiB  measure  is  very  uncommon,"  proceeds  with  our  "  li-odudc  Fentasaeter," 
thus:  "This  qpeoies  is  likewise  uncommon.   It  is  composed  of /ve  trochees;  aa^ 

Tq  thg  I  daik  onA  I  green  £nd  |  gldom<-  |  vallSy, 

Satyrs  I  by  the  |  brdoklfit  |  love  tfi  |  daU?." 

And  again:    [gy]  "  TTie  saus  with  an  ADDmOK At  aecenkd  eyUal>le;  as. 
Where  thS  I  wood  is  |  waving  |  green  and  |  high, 
Finns  find  |  Dr^fids  |  witch  the  |  star^  |  sky." 

^        BarCt  English  Orammar,  First  Edition,  p.  187, 

These  examples  appear  to  have  been  made  tor  the  occasion ;  and  the  latter,  together  with  its 
introduction,  made  unsk^ilfhlly.  The  lines  are  of  five  feet,  and  so  are  those  about  the  ruddy  form- 
er ;  but  there  is  nothii^  "  addUional,"  in  either  case ;  for,  as  pentameter,  they  are  all  caiakctic, 
the  final  short  syllable  being  dispensed  with,  and  a  ctesura  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  single  rhyme, 
otherwise  not  attainable.  "  Five  trochees"  and  a  rhyming  "  syllable"  will  make  trochaic  hex- 
ameter, a  measore  peAapa  mm  pliant  than  this.  See  ezamides  above. 
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tHE  OBAMMAB  OF  ■NaUBH  aBAMMABB. 


[PABX  IV. 


MEASURE  T.— TROCHAIC  OF  FOITR  FEET,  OR  TBTRAJfEXKB. 
EixampU  I. — A  ifoumfvl  iS(mg. 


1. 

"  RkTing  I  winds  a  |  -round  her  |  blowing 
Yellow  I  leaves  the  I  woodlaoda  |  Btrowiiig, 
By  a  I  river  |  hoarsely  [  roaring, 
Isa  I  -bella  |  strayed  de  |  -plorii^ 

*  Farewell  I  hours  that  |  late  did  |  maarore 
SuDshine  |  days  of  |  joy  and  |  pleasure ; 
Hail,  thoa  |  gloomy  |  night  of]  sorrow, 
Cbeeriflss  |  mght  that  |  knows  no  |  morrow. 

JStampU  II. — A 

"  Awen  m  |  JesUal,  (  whose  pro  |  •tection 

Ever  I  fpiards  tiie  I  virinoua  \  Giir, 
While  in  |  distant  |  climes  1 1  wander, 

Let  my  |  Uary  i  be  your  i  care: 
Let  her  |  form  so  f  fair  and  |  faultiest 

Fair  and  |  fiiultleas  I  as  your  I  own ; 
Let  my  |  Ifary's  )  kindred  [  t^t 

Dnw  your  |  cbokaeHt  |  in^iimx  |  down. 


2. 

O'er  the  I  past  too  |  fimdly  |  vxmieriit^ 
On  the  I  nopeless  I  fiiture  |  pondering, 
Chilly  I  gtieT  my  f  life-blood. |  freezes^ 
Fell  de  I  -spair  my  I  &ncy  |  seiEea. 
Life,  thou  I  aool  i  |  every  \  blearii^ 
Load  to  I  mtiery  |  most  dis  |  -tressmg 
0  how  I  e^adly  I  I'd  re  |  -sign  thee^ 
And  to  I  dark  ob  |  -Uvim  |  jon  ^lee^' " 
RoBBBT  Betbhb:  Sdect  Worka,  Vol  ^  pi  ISL 


Pd&ionary, 
Make  the  I  sales  you  [  waft  a  J  -nnmcl  bv 

Soft  and  f  peaceflil  |  as  her  ( Invast; 
Breathing  |  in  ttie  |  breeze  that  |  fans  hsr, 

Soothe  her  |  bosom  |  into  \  rest: 
Ovardim  |  angels,  |  0  pro  |  -tect  her, 

When  in  |  distant  I  lands  I  |  roam ; 
Ibrmfnw  |  unftnoim  1  vAilefiitel  exda  tme, 

Make  b^  I  bosom  I  still  my  |  noma** 
Bobms'b  sasaa^  Same  Vemne,  p.  16S. 


Slxample  III. — Soitg     Juno  ttnd  Cera. 


A.  "Hmoor,  |  riches,  maniage  J  -bleenng. 
Long  con  |  -ttnuonee,  I  and  m  |  -cieaatag, 
Hourly  |  Joj's  be  I  still  up  |  -on  yon  I 
Judo  J  smgs  her  [  blessings  |  cm  you." 

C^r.^Satth'sln]  -crease, and  |  ibiaoD  |  plenty; 
Bans  and  |  gamers  1  never  |  omp^y ; 


Vines  with  |  clusfring  |  bunches  |  growing; 
Flants  with  |  goodly  ]  burden  |  bowing ; 
^)ring  ctHBe  I  to  you,  )  at  the  |  farthest 
In  the  J  very  |  end  of }  liarve^  I 
Scanri  |  -ty  aiul  |  want  shall  |  shun  yoa; 
Goes'  I  bleesiog  |  so  is  [  on  you." 

SoAKSPBABB:  Tsmpot,  Act  It,  Sc.  1. 


Eaxxrnpie  TF^On&a  Vowd». 

"We  are  |  little  [  aiiy  )  crentnrea, 
All  of  J  difiTrent  |  v(^ce  and  |  features; 


One  of  I  us  in  I  ^ass  is  I  set, 
Onet^l  us  you'll  [  Qndm  |  jet; 


T*  other  I  you  may  |  see  in  |  tin, 
And  the  I  fourth  a  I  box  with  | 
If  the  I  fifth  yoa  |  should  par 
Itcan  I  never  |  flyflwn  I  you." 
Swift:  Jdkasm'a  Brituh  Paeit,  Vol  t,  pi  843. 


Ebcoi^  V. —  Vie  SKtob  for  Good. 


"Wa  is  J  short,  and  { time  is  |  swift; 
Roses  I  fede,  and  |  shadows  |  shift ; 
Bat  the  |  ocean  |  and  the  J  river 
BJm  and  |  fell  and  {  flow  Kir  |  ever; 


BardI  not  j  vainly  I  hoaveslhe  |  ocesn; 
BardI  not  |  vainly  |  flows  the  |  river; 
Be  tl^  ]  song,  then,  |  like  their  |  motioi^ 
Blessing  |  now,  and  [  blessng  I  ever." 
ESBH^^  Eluot  :  From  a  Nm^paptr. 


1. 

"Twas  the  |  hour  when  |  rites  un  |  -hdy 
Called  each  |  Paynim  |  voice  to  |  pny*r, 
And  tfae  |  star  that  |  feded  )  slowly, 
Left  to  I  dews  the  |  fteahsDed  |  air. 

2. 

Day  her  [  sultry  |  fires  had  |  wasted, 
Calm  and  j  sweet  the  |  moonlight  |  rase; 

E'en  a  t  captive's  |  smrit  I  tasted 
Half  Ob  f-Uvion  |  of  his  |  woea 


Then  'twas  |  fh>m  an  j  Emir*s  |  palace 
Came  an  (  eastern  |  lady  |  tni^t; 

She^  in  I  ^ite  of  |  tyrants  |  jealous^ 
&KW  and  I  loved  an  |  Bnf^ish  |  knight 

4. 

'Tell  m^  I  cs]>tive,  |  why  in  |  angoisb 

Foes  have  |  draped  thee  |  hereto  |  dwell, 
Where  poor  |  Christiana,  |  aa  they  |  languidi, 
Hearno  |  sounded |  s^hath  ]  bell?'" 
Thomas  Campbsu.:  Poetieal  W>rica,  p.  118. 


JEbBompl«  VIL—The  AdmaHs  Uarmiig  E^mn. 


'■LaodedJ  be  thy  {  namefiv  f  ever, 
Thon,  fx  \  life  the  I  guard  and  |  giver! 
Thou  canst  |  guard  thy  |  creatures  |  sleepui;^ 
Heal  the  {  heart  long  |  broke  with  |  weejMDg, 
Rule  the  j  ouphes  and  |  elves  fit  |  will 
Tmvex\  thidir  \  Or  hdwit  \  mhiil, 
And  aU  I  Oie/i  [ -ri  mb  \  -jitAlu^ 
GfhoU\Angeloiid\<titdcKSf\-ii^t 


I  hive  I  seen,  ted  |  wSU  1 1  know  Itl 
Thou  bast  I  done,  and  |  Thou  wilt  J  do  ttl 
Qod  c^l  stdhuBs  I  and  of  |  motion! 
Of  the  [  rainbow  |  and  the  |  oceanl 
Of  the  I  mountain,  |  rock,  and  [  riverl 
Blessed  |  be  Thy  |  name  for  |  ever  I 
I  have  I  seen  thy  I  wondrous  [  nught 
Through  the  (  sbadowa  |  of  tlv^  |  nightl 
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Thou,  wbo  I  alumber^st  |  not,  nor  {  sleepesti 
Bleat  aie  |  uiej  thou  |  kindly  |  keepest  I 
j^uritl^  1  from  the  |  ocean  |  under, 
liquid  |  flame,  and  |  lerell'd  |  thunder, 
Need  not  (  waken  |  nor  a  j  -lann  tiwn— 

•billed,  tlM/  j  cannot  |  bann  them. 


jUt  com 


God  ofl  eTenlii(i:*8j  yeUoir  J  ray, 
God  o£  I  yonder  |  dawning  f  day, 
Thine  the  |  flaming  |  sphere  oT]  light! 
Thine  the  |  darioieas  |  of  the  |  ni^I 
Thine  are  |  all  the  1  gems  of  |  even, 


God  of  I  angelsl  I  God  of]  heaTenl" 
Jaus  Hogo:  Mador  of  the  Moor,  Foema,  p.  30$. 


JBamph  VIIL—A  Sliort  8mg,  <^  Turn  StmsM. 


1. 

"Stay,  my  |  cbaraier,  |  oan  you  |  leare  met 
Onusl,  I  oiw^ltode  I  -oeiveBiel 
WellyoaJ  knowboir 

Cmd  I  ohenneE, 

Cnial  I  chHiner, 


mucbyoo  { griaroine: 
oaayon  I  goT 
ouyoa  I  goT 


1. 


wedding,  I  ever  |  wooing, 
Still  a  f  lovetom  |  heart  pur  |  •eahut 
Bead  you  (  not  the  |  wrong  you're  |  dobtg^ 

In  my  |  cheek'i  pale  |  hue? 
AU  my  I  life  with  |  sorrow  |  strewing^ 
Wed,  or  I  cease  to  ]  woa 

2. 

Rivals  J  baniflh'd,  ]  bosoms  |  plighted, 
Still  our  I  days  ore  I  disu  I  -nited ; 
Now  the  I  lamp  of  {  hope  la  |  lighted, 


2. 

By  my  I  lore,  bo  |  ill  re  |  -qui  tod ; 
By  the  {  &ith  you  |  fondly]  pUf^ted; 
By  the  ]  pangs  of  |  lorers  |  stighted; 
Do  not,  [do  not  I  leave  me  I  sol 
Do  not,  I  do  notJjeaTe  me  |  boI" 
BoBSBT  BcBHs:  Sdent  WMa,  XoL  fl,  p.  118. 

Haaa^  iXi—Lmgering  CowrtA^. 

NowJialf  I  quencb'd  ep  |  -pears, 
Danqi^d,  and  |  waoermg,  \  and  be  ]  -nig^ted, 
Itidat  my  (  sij^  and  |  tean. 


3. 

Charms  yon  |  call  your  |  dearest  |  blessing, 
IJps  that  I  thrill  at  |  your  ca  I  -ressing, 
Eyes  a  J  mutea<  I  soul  con  |  •{esainf^ 

Soon  you'll  |  make  them  |  grow 
Dim,  and  J  worthless  |  your  pos  |  - 
Not  with  I  age,  but  |  woel" 


Gahpbrll:  BmretCs  System  of  Venifiea^oik,  p.  81. 
Erampie  X. — "  BotiAieea.^' — Fbur  Stanzaa from  Eleven. 


"When  the  |  British  j  warrior  |  queen, 
Bleeding  j  from  the  |  Roman  I  rod^ 
Sought^  with  I  an  in  I  -dignant  f  njim, 
CouittBl  I  of  her  |  oaaiSry'a  |  god^ 

1. 

gage  be  |  -neath  ttie  |  spreading  |  oak. 
Sat  the  I  Druid,  |  homy  \  cUrf; 

Awry  I  burning  I  word  he  |  spoke 
Fall  of  1  rage,  and  I  filU  of  I  giieC 


3. 

Friooeeal  j  if  our  I  aged  |  eyes 

Weep  up  I  -cm  thy  I  matchless  |  wroi^ 
Tis  be  j  •cause  le  I  -eeutmont  1  ties 

All  the  I  tanocs  I  of  our  |  tongues. 

4. 

RoiCB  BHALL  |  PERISH —  |  wHte  that  I  word 
In  the  I  blood  that  |  she  hatti  |  n^t; 

Perish,  I  hopeless  |  and  ab  |  ^wrM^ 
Deep  hi  J  ruin  |  as  in  |  guilt" 

WiLUAM  CowpBR :  Fi>emt,  Vol  il,  p.  244. 


HeanqtU  XL—^lhe  Thunder  Storm."— Thvo  Stanzas  from  litn. 

Hear  ye  |  not  his  |  chariot  \  wheeli^ 


"Now  in  I  deep  and  |  dreadfhl  |  ^oom, 

CkiudB  on  I  clouds  por  I  -tentous  |  qmad, 
Uackae  |  if  the  |  day  «tf  |  doom 

Hang  o'er  I  Nature's  I  shrinking  j  bead: 
£oI  the|  Ug^taiitfl  breaksftan]  hi{^ 
Oodii  I  oom^lf— ^is  I  nighl 


J.  MonomiiKr:  Wandenr  ^  awibxriand. 


Aa  the  |  migfa^  I  thunder  |  rollsY 
Natar«t  |  starded  |  Nature  |  reel^ 

From  the  I  centre  )  to  the  |  poles: 
Tremble  I  I  —Ocean,  I  Earth,  and  j  SkyI 
TRHnblel  f  —God  is  I  passinff  |  byl" 


p.  130. 


"OweafB  I  pnlsa  de  |  -maods  my  scHig, 
Oveo  I  swift  aikd  |  Oww  |  strong; 
Fairest  I  flowVof  j  Soderie's  |  stem, 
Owyneth's  |  shield,  and  |  Britain's  |  gem. 
He  nor  |  hufa  his  )  t»ooded  I  stono^ 
Nor  the  |  whole  pro  I  -ftiaely  |  poors; 
Lord  of  J  every  \  rwal  |  art, 
Liberal  \  hand  and  ]  open  |  heart 

Big  with  I  hosts  of  I  mi^tr  t 
SaoBOioDs  I  tiiree  a  | -fiaiiiflt  him  j  oame ; 
This  the  I  fooeof  |  Einn  {  hMfing 
Side  by  f  side  as  [  proudly  |  rid^ 

*  "Ow«iRiaeeededhtofcUierOiifflnlatb«priiKlp«UtTof  NorthWilM,A.  D.  ilW.  This  battle  vu  foDght 
■ear  fortr  roars  aftonrarda.  North  Watea  la  called,  in  t£e  fonrth  line,  ■  Owj/nalA ;'  and  'Loch/fn,'  in  tho  foar- 
Uanth,  la  Denmark."— OrajA    Some       '*  Loehlla,"  In  tli«  Annata  ot  Ulater,  moana  Nonraf— O.  B, 

t  "Tbe  nddiaggala  tbederieeof  Cadwalladar,  which  all  tala  deaModaaU  bore  on  tbelr  baimon." — Gran. 


Owen,"  King  of  North  Waka.* 
On  her  |  shadow  I  long  and  )  gay, 
Lodilin  I  plou^  the  \VKUery  |  way: 
Tbwe  the  j  Norman  |  sails  a  |  -lar 
Catch  the  (  wmds,  and  |  join  the  )  war; 
Black  and  |         a  j  -long  they  |  sweep, 
Burthens  |  of  the  |  angry  T  deep. 

Duintlees  |  on  liis  |  netire  |  sands, 
Jite  Drag  \  -on-Nm  |  of  Mo  j  -na  aland*  ;f 
In  gUt  I  -tering  arma  f  and  gto  |  -ry  drest, 
High  ba  I  rears  hit  |  ruby  |  crest 
There  the  I  thundering  |  stnAes  be  |  -gin, 
There  the  ]  press,  and  |  there  the  |  din; 
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[fast  it. 


Taly  )  -malfra's  |  rockr  |  shore 
Echoing  I  to  the  |  batUes  |  roar: 
Where  his  |  g^wing  |  eyeboUs  ( turn, 
nioiannd  I  Innnaii  J  round  him  |  burn. 
Where  he  1  piunts  hia  |  purplo  ]  spear, 
Hm^,  I  hasty  |  rout  ii  f  tben^ 


Maildng  |  with  m  |  -dlgnant  |  eye 
Fear  to  |  stop,  and  |  st^e  to  |  fly. 
There  Con  |  -fhston,  |  TerrtH's  |  diOd, 
ConfficA  I  fierce,  atul  |  Ruin  )  wild, 
Ago  I  -ny,  that  |  paats  for  |  breafli, 
De^air,  |  and  max  \  -OVU  |  -Bu  DUXK." 


Tbouis  Out:  Johnaim't  BrUiA  PoeU, 
Beati^  Xin.—''  Qrongar  Mli"—F\rri  Tweniy-nai  Line*. 


"  ^ent  I  Nymph,  with  |  carious  j  eye, 
Who,  the  I  purple  [  eve,  dost  |  ue 
On  the  I  moQQtabi'a  |  lonely  \  van, 
Beyond  \  the  noue  [o/bua  f-y  mm; 
Pfuating  I  fair  the  |  form  ta  \  things 
While  tbfl  I  yellow  |  linnet  |  sings ; 
Or  the  j  tuneful  |  nis^htui  |  -gale 
Chvms  the  I  forest  [  with  her  I  tale ; 
Come,  with  [  all  thy  I  varioua  ]  hues, 
Gome,  and  |  biA  thy  [  sster  |  If  use. 
Now,  while  |  Phoebus,  |  litUng  )  high, 
Owea  liu  \  'tre  to  \the  lantd  |  and  sky, 
Qrongar  |  UUl  in  |  -ritee  my  |  song ; 


Draw  the  |  landscape  |  lai^t  |  and  straog; 
Grongar,  ]  in  whose  [moasy  |  cells, 
Sweetly  |  -musiag  |  Quiet  |  dwells; 
GkoDgar,  |  ia  whose  j  silent  |  shade, 
For  the  |  modest  |  Muses  |  mode, 
Soqfl  \  Ihave,  \thetve\  -nimg  ttBl, 
At  the  j  fountain  |  of  a  I  rill, 
Sat  up  I  -on  a  i  fiaamy  \  bed, 
With  my  |  band  be  |  -neath  my  |  head, 
W7iiie  tWay^d  \  my  e\ies  I  Q'«r  7bw  |  •y'a  flood, 
Over  I  mead  and  \  over  )  wood, 
From  home  |  to  houM,  \  from  AtS  |  to  km, 
m  Oon  I  •templa  I  •Cm  W  lAsryBL'' 
Jomr  Dtxb:  Johiuon'a  Brtltah  I^oela,  VoL  vii,  pi  fiS. 


OBSERTATIONa 

Obs.  1.— This  is  Hie  most  common  of  our  trodiwc  measures;  and  it  eeema  tobe  equally  popu- 
lar, 'niietber  writteak  with  mngle  rhyme,  or  with  double ;  in  stanzas,  or  in  couplets ;  alone,  or  irith 
some  intentional  intermixture.  By  a  careFhl  choice  of  words  and  style,  it  may  be  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  subjects^  SI^^b,  or  gay ;  quaint,  or  pathetic ;  as  may  the  corresponding  iambic  metre,  with 
which  it  ia  often  more  or  less  mingled,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  examples  above.  IGlton's 
L'ABegro,  or  Oay  Mood,  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  lines;  ninety-dgbt  of  which  are  iamtHCS; 
fifty-four  trochaic  tetrameters;  a  very  few  of  each  order  haviog  double  rhymes,  l^eae  (»den  the 
poet  has  not — "very  ingeniously  aUemated,"  as  Everett  avers ;  but  has  a.tnp]y  intenqteraed,  or 
commingled,  with  Uttte  or  no  regard  to  alternation.  Hia  It  Paueroso,  or  Grave  Mood,  has  twenty- 
seven  trodiaic  tetrameton,  nuxed  irregula^  with  one  hundred  and  fiv^-niite  ismbioa. 

Osa  3.— -Everett;  who  divides  oor  trochaic  tetrainetws  into  two  aperiea  of  metre,  imagines  that 
the  cataleetic  form,  or  that  which  is  dngle-rbymed,  "  has  a  solemn  effect,** — "  imparts  to  all  pieces 
mort  dignHy  than  uiy  the  other  short  measures," — "  tbaA  no  trivial  or  bumoroos  sut^ect  ahonld 
be  treated  in  this  measure," — and  that,  "  be^des  dignity,  it  imparts  an  air  of  sadnem  to  the  taxb- 
jecf'—Engliah  Vtrnf.,  p.  87.  Our  "Ime  of  four  trocheee"  he  soppoeea  to  be  "dijicMtt  at  oon- 
stroctioD," — "not  irf  very  y^«9tfeii< occurrence," — "  the  most  oyreeoMeof  all  the  trodiaic  measures," 
— "renuukably  weUadivted  to  Intefy  subjects,  "-—and  "pecul^^expreadTec€ti»eagenie8Baiid 
fldEloieBB  of  the  paasitm  of  love." — A,  p.  90.  These  pretended  medical  characteristics  seem 
scarcely  more  worthy  of  reliance,  than  aatrologiciU  [H^ctioos,  or  the  oracular  gnesmngs  of  our 
modem  craniologists. 

Ob3.  3. — Dr.  Campbell  repeats  a  suggestion  of  the  older  critics,  that  gaye^  belongs  natursUy 
to  all  trochaics,  as  such,  and  gravity  or  grandeur,  as  naturally,  to  iambics;  and  he  attempts  to 
find  a  reason  tar  the  &ct ;  whUe,  perhaps,  oven  here — more  plauyible  though  the  soppoatioo  is — 
the  &ict  may  be  at  least  half  tmagmaiy.  "  The  iambus,"  says  he,  "  is  expressive  of  dignity  and 
gnmdetir;  the  trochee,  oo  the  contrary,  according  to  Aristotle,  (Rhet.  Lib.  Ill,)  is  frcdicMxae  and 
gay.  It  were  difflcolt  to  assign  a  reason  of  this  difference  that  would  be  satisfhctory;  but  of  the 
tl^ng  itseUj  I  imagine,  most  people  will  be  sensible  on  c(»nparing  the  two  kinds  togetiier.  I  know 
not  whether  it  wUl  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  reason,  that  the  distinction  into  metrical  feet  hath 
a  much  greater  influence  in  poetry  on  the  rise  and  &11  of  the  voice,  than  the  distinction  into 
words;  and  if  so,  when  the  cadences  h^^n  mostly  after  the  long  qrllaUea,  the  veree  will  natu- 
rally have  an  air  of  greater  gravity  than  when  Vaey  huggieti.  moeSy  aftor  the  dMrt."— Cbn^MTf 
FhUoKgihy  ofShOoric,  p^  361. 


MEASURE  TL— TROCHAIC  OF  THREE  FEET,  OR  TRIMirrEB. 
ExampU  L — FotiA  ami  Age  Contrasted. 


"  Grabbed  |  age  and  j  yooth 
Cannot  j  hve  to  |  -gether; 

Youth  is  I  fhll  of  [  pleasaocfl^ 
Age  is  I  fhll  of  I  care: 

Youth,  like ' 
Age,  like 

Tootb,  like 


Age,  like  |  winter,  |  bant. 


Yooth  is  I  full  of  I 
Age's  I  breath  is 


Youth  is 
Youth  is 


nimble, 
hot  and 


Bummer  |  mors, 
winter  |  weather; 
aoouniN',  I  brave ; 


Age  ia  I  weak  and 
Youth  is  I  wild,  and 


sport, 
short, 

agoisj  laow; 
bold, 
cold; 


eofi  is  I  tama" 
ToLii,p.5M. 
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Bxa/mple  IL — Common  Sense  and  GenvM. 

3.  6. 


"  WUle  1 1  toodi  the  |  string, 
Wreathe  my  |  brows  with  ]  laurel; 
For  the  |  tale  I  |  sing, 
Haa,  fiw  I  once,  &  |  sKffall 


OommoD  I  Sense  went  |  on, 
Ibuj  I  wise  tilings  |  sa^ng; 
711116  fhe  I  Ugfat  tiut  I  ahoDB, 
Soon  wt  I  Q^OB  )  ^srnfia^ 

6. 

One  his   eye  ne'er  |  rais'd 
Frcan  the  I  path  be  I  4aK  faim; 


T  other  |  id^  |  gaz'd 
On  oadill  nigfat-oload  |  o'er  him. 


.While  1 1  touch  the  |  string, 
Wreathe  1117  |  browa  witii  |  lannl; 
For  the  j  tale  1 1  mng, 
Has,  fi»  1  onoe^  a  |  nu»«l) 

1. 

80  thej  I  came,  at  |  last; 
To  a  I  ahadj  |  river; 
Common  ■{  Sense  soon  |  pMiU 
Safe, — as  I  he  doth  |  vra. 


While  the  |  boy  wboee  ]  look 
Was  in  |  heaT'a  that  |  minnt^ 
Kever  J  saw  the  |  brook, — 
Bui  turn  I  -bltd  Mad  [  4000  in  it" 


Six  SUwxas  firm  Hodoe. — Mooeb's  Helodieb,  27L 


This  Bbort  measure  b  mticfa  oftener  used  in  stanzas,  than  in 
combined  with  anne  difbrent  nder  or  metre  of  verse,  as  in  the 


JS^EompIs  IZl—Ptui  0/  a  Song. 


It     in  many  instanoei^ 


"  Go  -wbem  I  gltny  |  waits  thee, 
Bat  while  |  &me  e  |  -latea  thfie* 

<Xtl  atia  I  nmem  |  -berntA 
When  the  |  praise  thoa  |  meetest, 
To  thine  |  ear  is  |  sweetest, 

Ohl  then  I  remem  |  -ber  me. 
Other  I  arms  may  |  press  thee, 
Dearer  I  friends  ca  I  -ress  thee, 
AU  the  I  Jcgrs  that  f  bless  Otee, 

Sweeter  I  ftr  may  be: 
Bat  when  |  friends  aie  nearaitt 
And  wheo  |  joys  are  |  deaieat, 

Oh/ Am]  rwnam  -btr  me. 


When,  at  |  eve^  thon  |  roree^ 
By  the  |  star  thou  |  lovest, 

Ohl  then  j  remem  j  -ber  me. 
Think  when  |  home  re  f  -turning, 
Bright  we've  |  seen  it  |  burning; 

Ohl  ffats  I  remem  \  -fter  me. 
Oft  as  I  summer  |  cloeee. 
When  thine  |  eye  re  { -poees 
On  its  I  lingering  |  roses. 

Once  w  I  k>Ted  by  |  tbee. 
Think  of  |  her  who  |  wove  them, 
Her  who  |  made  thee  { love  them; 

Oft/  then  I  remem  I  -ber  me.'* 
-iiOOBta  Milodiee,  Soagt,  and  Airs,  p.  107. 


-ficon^  lY.—Ihrm  on  Ode  to  the  ThaTnee. 


"  On  thy  j  shady  j  margin, 
Oare  its  I  load  dis  I  -charging 
b  hOed  \1ogen\'lkreat: 


SeeBomi'BFiHDis:  Jt^nsmTs. 


Britain  |  thus  dts  |  -arming^ 
Nothing  I  her  a  |  -lanning, 
Shatt  deg>  \on  Qs\  ■ear's  (reoat" 


Y6L  ir.  p.  58. 


Saampla  Y.—"  Ike  Ihu  Ptief'—IM  Tiioo  of  lime  Skum 


"Poetlorthelbeart, 
Delving  I  in  its  |  n^e^ 
From  man  |  -kind  a  |  -part^ 
Tet  where  |  jewels  {  shine ; 
Heaving  I  upward  J  to  the  j  li^t, 
Predoos  |  wealth  that  |  cbarms  the  |jl^t; 


2. 

Tc»l  thou  I  still,  deep  |  down, 

For  earth's  |  hidden  |  gems ; 
They  shall  I  deck  a  |  crown. 
Blaze  in  I  dia  t  -dems ; 
And  wAm  I  thy  hand  I  auM/aS  1  to  rest, 
Brightly  I  jewel  |  beauty's  |  breast" 


Jaki  S.  LOOKI:  K.  T.  Eoeams  Poet;  The  Eeamiaer,  Ha  98. 
Etan^le  VI.—"  Summer  Zcmgings."-'Favt  Tkvo  of  live  Sfemzo*. 


**  Ahl  my  |  heart  is  |  ever  |  wadttr^ 
Wailing  I  for  the  I  Uay,— 
Waiting  |  for  tiie  |  pleasant  J  rambles 
Where  the  |  iragnuit  |  hawthorn  )  brambles, 
With  the  I  woodbine  |  alter  |  •uatitig, 

Soeat  the  |  dewy  |  way. 
Ahl  my  |  heart  is  |  weary  {  waiting 
Waiting  I  fertile  |  Jiaj. 


Ahl  my  |  heart  is  |  ack  with  |  kmgiog, 

Longing  I  for  the  I  Uay, — 
Longii^  I  to  e  I  -ecape  Srom  J  study, 
To  the  I  young  &ce  [  ^  and  |  raddy. 
And  the  |  thousand  j  charms  be  |  -Irag^ 

To  the  I  Summer's  J  day. 
Ahl  my  |  heart  ia  |  sick  with  )  longfaig, 
Loi^g  I  for  the  I  May." 


t;  Liberator,  K6. 953. 
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THB  oRAMiua  OT  ii!raLia&  aBAW¥A«a       [past  if. 


USASUBB  yn.— TBOCHAIO  OF  TWO  FBET,  OB  DDISTER. 
£ioample  Z—2hrm  Short  Smr/t*. 


"Hyflookil  feednot, 
Uj  emB  j  breed  no^ 
II7  TEunB  I  speed  not, 

Allia  I  amia$: 
Love's  de  |  -nying, 
Faith's  de  1  -^og, 
Heart's  re  -oyiae, 


"In  blade  I  moom^ 
All  ftan  I  Kom  1^ 
Lore  hath  |  lom  me, 

Living  I  in  tiuraU: 
Heart  is  I  bleedii^, 
All  help  I  needing, 
(Omel  f  spaeding,) 

Ftangbtad  I  Witt  «£" 


dear  veDa  { ifnogBO^ 
Sweet  birds  |  MgH^ 
Loud  bdls  I  ang  Mt 

Herds  stand  I  veepn^ 
Flocks  all  I  tteofisf, 
Nyn^iha  back  I  caqias 


SaissKBAXB:  The  Pamtmak  POgHm.  Ba»Bie.ZT. 


I. 

"  Iq  a  l-masa, 
Lost,  1 1  gase. 
Oan  our  |  eves 
Reach  thv  ]  size  f 
May  my  I  lays 
Swell  with  I  praise, 
Wortiiy  I  thee, 
Worthy  |  me  I 
Muse,  in  |  -siure 
AUthy  I  Orel 
Barda  of  |  old 
Of  him  I  told, 
When  they  1  said 
Atlas'  I  head 
Flopp'dthe  I  sides: 
Seel  and  j  bdievd 
eyeit 


Heampk  IT. — specimen  wUh  Siru/le  ^j/me. 

X  luuFOTUir  on, 
IL 

"Beehlm  I  stride 
Valleys  [vide: 
Over  I  woods, 
Over  I  floods, 
When  he  I  treads, 


yow 


UL 

"  Tum'a  a  |  •■ds 
Aom  his  I  UA^ 
Safe  ftom  1  wnti^ 
Dattsre  I  -boBDi 

From  his  |  vat, 
Clouda  be  |  Uovi; 
When  be  [ipeik^ 
Thunder  |  break>l 
Whttibe  lflat% 
FamiiH  I  timtll 
Wbenfae  I  drinta^ 
Neptone  { shiiDliI 
Nigh  thv  leaii 
In  mid  [  ur, 
On  thy  I  hand, 
Let  me  J  stand. 
So  shall  1 1  l*!-" 
(Loffylmatq  tDoatkt 
John  Qax:  Johnaon's  BritiAPo«it,y<iL-n,p.Sll 


Mountuns'  I  heads 
Qroan  and  f  diake: 
Armies  |  quake, 
Lest  bis  I  span 
Ovw  I  -torn 
Man  and  I  steed: 
Troops,  take  I  heed  I 
Left  and  |  rignt 
Speed  your  fm^tl 
Lest  an  I  host 
Beiiefah\kiaJi)Ot\belotL 


"  Oh,  the  I  pleasing,  |  pleasing  |  anguieh, 
When  we  i  love,  and  1  when  we  I  languish  1 
Wishes  I  rising  I 
Thoughts  sur  J  •foiungl 
Pleasure  |  coortiiigl 


Ihsampie  III. — Hoo  Ftet  toiA  I^bur. 


Channa  trans  |  -porting  ( 
Fancy  |  viewing 
Joys  en  I  -eoingl 
Ob,  the  I  pleasing;  |  pteaaini, 

ADOiBOir'B  Bo$mnond,  Aict^  Sctui 

Suample  IV.—UMt  vf  Thm  SyUabtm  voith  Longer  Metrm. 


L  With  TBooouca 
"Or  we  I  aometimea  J  pass  an  |  hour 

Under  I  a  green  f  wiQow, 
^Hiat  de  |  -feuda  us  ]  from  the  |  shower, 
Making  j  earth  our  |  [hIIow; 

Where  we  I  may 

Think  and  |  pray, 

Bfi'fim  I  death 

Stops  our  I  breath: 

OOwr  I  Joys, 

Are  but  I  toys, 
Audto)bels|-mented.»* 


"Wbatscnmds  I  vmfaasrd, 
What  scenes  |  appear^ 
O'er  all  |  the  drear  |  -y  ooislsl 
DreadM  I  gjeam^ 
Dismal  |  screams, 
Fires  that  I  ^w, 
SbiMcsirf')  wo^ 
Sullen  I  moans, 
Hdk)w  I  groans, 
And  criee   of  tor  I  -ti^dgboAr 
Pots:  JohMon'sBriLIbelt,VitL^t.Sa. 


1. 


**In  a  I  valley  |  that  I  |  know- 
Happy  (  scene  I 
There  are  I  meadows  |  sloping  { low, 
There  the  |  fiureet  |  flowers  |  blow, 


And  the  |  bri^itest  |  rntsn  |  flow, 
All  se  I  .fene; 


But  the 
If  you 
Or  the 


sweetest  I  thing  to  |  ss^ 
safe  the  I  dripping  |  tie^ 
harvest  |  -ho[Hng  |  swan, 
la  the  I  Rain. 


*  Tbla  pungfl, 
EveiaU  uoribM  It 

name  of  "C/WtWB"  „    ,  „  ,  .   

orodils  to  "  WtUbm't  AngUr;"  and  BlckneU,  too,  aicrlbes  the  Mino  to  "  Walbm."   Tka  reaSlBff  »l»  jjw*  *^ 
00 me  TKriona.  Johiwon,  BlckneU,  Burn,  ChnrcblU,  and  Nutting,  bava  "Ber^'  for  "  Whmt,"  n  tta  tm 
abore;  and  BlckneU  and  Bum  hare  "  Stop,"  la  the  eighth  lino,  rbere  the  rert  nad  "  A^pa"  IMHV^*' 
th«  Blntli  Una,  "Otter^  joya,"  and  not,  "OCftor  jofs,"  aihave  tbaroL — O.  B. 
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Ah,  the  I  dwellers  |  of  tfao  |  town, 

How  they  [  sigh, — 
How  UQ  I  -grateful  |  -ly  they  |  frown, 
When  the  {  cloud-kuig  I  shakes  hig  |  crown, 
And  the  {  pearls  come  \  pouring  |  down 

^m  the  I  sky  I 
They  de  |  -scry  no  |  chann  at  |  all 
Wliere  the  |  qmrkling  |  jewels  I  fall. 
And  each  |  moment  [of  the  |  snower, 

Seems  an  |  honrl 


Yet  there's  |  something  |  very  |  sweet 

In  the  I  mght, 
When  the  |  eryHtal  J  cuirents  |  meet 
In  tiw  I  di7  and  |  doi^  atreett 


And  tiwy  |  wrestle  |  with  tbo  |  heat, 

In  their  |  might  I 
While  they  |  seem  to  ]  hold  a  ]  talk 
With  the  [  stonea  a  |  -loi^  the  |  walk, 
And  IB  I  -mind  tiicm  I  of  tiie  |  nil& 

To  'keep  |  oooll* 


4. 

Ay,  hnt  I  in  tiiat  I  quiet  |  dell, 

Ever  I  &ir, 
Btill  the  I  Lord  doth  |  all  things  |  well, 
Whan  hia  {  ckmda  with  J  bleaansB  |  awd^ 
And  tbey]  break  a  |  Inimniing  f  alml 

On  the  I  air ; 
There  the  [  ahowor  |  hath  its  |  chann^ 
Sweet  and  )  welcome  |  to  the  |  &nna 
As  they  |  listen  |  to  its  |  vtiioo, 
And  re  |  ^woer 
Bar.  Hott's  Poema :  J7u  Seaminer,  Nor.  6^  184f . 


JSeample  n.—"A  Good  JVome."— ZUw  Beauiiful  lAtOt  Stmaat. 


**  (Siildren,  |  choose  it^ 

Don't  re  |  .Awe  it, 
Tla at  predouB  (  dis  |  -dem; 

ffi^y  I  priMitj 

Don't  de  I  -cpise  1^ 
ToQ  will  I  need  it  |  witoo  you're  |  men. 


Love  and  1  dierish, 
Keep  and]  nourish, 
"Tia  more  I  preaous  |  far  than  |  gold ; 
Watch  and  |  guard  it^ 
D<ni't  dia  |  -cm4  it, 
You  wHll  need  it  |  when  you're  {  dd." 
fKt  Ami^  CnriittM  Akaanae,  for  IBfiO,  p.  30. 


OBSERVATIOiTa 

Obs.  1. — ^Trochaics  of  two  fbet,  like  those  of  three,  are,  more  frequent^  than  otherwise,  found 
in  connerion  with  longer  lines,  as  in  some  of  the  examples  abore  dted.  The  trochaic  Une  tiS 
three  syllables,  whidi  our  prosodists.in  general  describe  aa  connstfaig,  not  of  two  feet,  bnt  "ofime 
Trocbee  and  a  long  syllable,"  may,  when  it  stands  akwe,  be  supposed  to  ctmsist  of  one  am^imae; 
but,  since  this  spedes  cd"  foot  ia  not  admitted  by  all,  anid  is  redtoned  a  aeoondaiy  one  by  those 
who  do  admit  it^  the  betterpractice  is,  to  divide  even  the  three  syllables  into  two  feet,  aa  above. 

One.  2. — Uotray,  Hart,  Weld,  and  many  othera,  erroneously  affirm,  that,  "  The  ahgrteat  tto- 
chaic  verse  in  our  language,  consists  of  one  Trodiee  and  a  long  syllable." — Mvrra^^ffram.,  p. 
366;  Bxrfs,  f^rsi  Edition,  p.  186;  WekCa,  Second  ^tion,  p.  210.  The  error  of  thS  will  be 
shown  by  examples  below— examito  of  tme  "  Tivduue  MonomOer"  and  not  of  Dimeter  mis- 
taken for  it,  like  Weld'^  Hart's,  or  Hansy^ 

Obs.  3.— These  authon  also  aver,  that,  "  Tlus  measnre  is  (^Mfiv  ^  d£^**^<  md  can  seldom 
be  Qsed  on  serious  occaaons." — Same  piacea.  "  Troch^  6t  two  /ee<— is  likewise  eo  brief,  that," 
in  their  (qrinicsi,  "  it  is  rarely  used  for  any  very  serious  purpose."— iSbme  ^acea.  Whether  the  ex- 
invasion  of  kive,  <n>  of  its  diaappMntment,  is  "any  very  serious  purpose"  or  not,  I  leave  to  the 
dodgion  of  the  reader.  What  lack  of  dignity  or  seriousnesB  there  hi  sevttal  of  the  fivegofalg 
examplea,  eqtecially  the  last  two^  I  think  it  not  easy  to  discover. 

MEASUBB  Vm.— TSOCHAIO  OF  ONE  POOT,  OB  UONOUETBB. 
Sxampkt  wUk  Longer  Metres. 


I.  With  lAMsica. 
'FriSmiriUk|tdw&Ik,  |  fr6m  shide  1 18  shade, 
IVom  stream  |  to  purl  [  -ing  stream  |  oon- 
vey'd, 

l^irougfa  all  I  the  ma  I  -zee  of  |  the  grove, 
Ibrougb  all )  ttie  ming  |  -ling  tracks  | 

Turning, 

Burning, 

Changit^ 

jm  it  I  grief  indT^df  I  tSve." 

AjamaS^  Moaamond,  Act  I,  8c  4; 

£!verae$  Vinificalion,  pi  61. 


2.  With  AsAPisnoB,  Aa 
"  Td  love  iaA  td  langidUi, 
Td       I  £nd  oi^pUUs, 
H&w  crO^rs  thfi  fipgulBht 
Hdw  t&m«nt  |  -big  the  p«tn  I 
Suing, 
Pursuing, 
Flying, 
Denying, 
0  tike  carse  I  of  dbddn  I 
How  toiment  |  -inafB  the  pahiT 
Gio.  GRumLLa:  Sr.  Fbdi,  vol.  t,  8L 


OBSEBTATIONa 

Osa  1.— The  metres  acknowledged  in  our  ordinary  schemes  of  iHXisody,  scaicely  amount  witii 
all  thur  "boundless  variety,"  to  more  than  one  hal^  or  three  qnarters,  of  what  may  be  finmd  in 
oefaol  ttse  somewhere.  Among  the  fim^ng  examplec,  are  some  which  are  longer,  and  some 
wlikdi  are  cdiwter,  than  what  are  ocanmonly  known  to  our  gniintnarians ;  and  aom^  also,  wbidi 
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aeein  etu^y  {ffacticaUe,  though  perhaps  not  so  easily  qaotable.  This  last  troofaaM  metre,  so  &r  n 
I  know,  has  Dot  been  used  alone^ — that  is,  without  longer  lines, — except  where  gnunmariaia  ao 
set  examplea  of  it  in  their  prosodiea. 

OBa  2.—"  Trocluuo  of  One  fiiot,"  as  well  as  "  Iambic  of  One  fiwt,"  was,  I  belier^  firat  noog- 
nized,  pnaodinlly,  in  Brown's  lostitutea  of  Eng^  Grammai^  &  woik  Ant  ptddWied  in  18S3. 
Knee  Uiat  time^  botti  bare  obtained  admowledgemeot  in  sonory  schemes  of  Tefsiflcation,  cm- 
tAied  in  the  new  gramman ;  as  in  Faratnn's,  and  Hallook's,  of  1848 ;  in  Pankm  Daris's,  of  l&U; 
in  a  W.  Claric'B,  uid  &  S.  Greene's,  1848 ;  in  Profesaor  Fowler'^  of  1850.  Wells,  in  hia 
Sdiool  Grammar,  ot  1646,  and  D.  G.  AUeo,  in  an  other,  of  184T,  give  to  vie  length  cfima  a  laxity 
poatively  absurd:  "I&ymed  rersea,"  say  they,  "may  connst  ofoiqr  mtmber  of  syllables."— 
Wdl»,  1st  Ed.,  181 ;  late  Bd.,  304;  AUea,  p.  88.  Everett  has  recognized  "The  tine  e/a  sm^ 
Thxhee,"  though  he  repudiates  some  long  measures  that  are  moch  more  extensivdy  aatborixed. 

ORDER  in.— ANAPE8TIC  VERSE. 
Id  full  Anapeatic  vene,  the  stress  is  laid  on  every  third  syllable,  the  first  two  sylla- 
bles of  each  foot  being  short.  The  first  foot  of  an  anapeatic  line,  may  be  an  iambus. 
This  is  the  most  frequent  diversificatioa  of  tbe  order.  But,  as  a  divenification,  it  is, 
of  course,  not  r^ular  or  uniform.  The  stated  or  unifotin  adoptum  of  the  iambus  for 
a  pari  of  each  line,  and  of  Uie  anapest  for  the  residue  of  it,  produoes  verse  of  the  Com- 
poaile  Order.  As  the  anapest  ends  with  a  long  syllable,  its  rhymes  are  Batmally 
single ;  and  a  short  syllable  after  this,  prodnoing  doable  riiyme,  u,  o(  course,  supers 
numerory :  so  are  the  two^  when  the  rhyme  is  triple.  Some  proBOdistB  suppose,  a  sar- 
plus  at  the  end  of  a  line  may  compensate  for  a  dfifideDC^  at  the  banning  of  the  next 
line ;  but  this  I  jud^  to  w  an  error,  or  at  least  the  indulgeuoe  of  a  qtieetionaUB 
license.  The  following  passage  has  two  examples  of  what  may  have  been  meant  for 
such  compensation,  the  author  having  used  a  dash  where  I  have  inserted  what  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  word  : — 

**  Apol  I  -lo  unil'd  shrewd  |  ^y,  and  bade  |  him  sit  down, 
With  '  Well,  I  Mr.  Scott,  I  yon  have  man  |  -aged  the  town ; 
Novr  pray,  I  copy  len—  |  nave  a  lit  I  -tie  temer  |  -ity — 
[Andj  Try  )  if  you  can't  j  also  man  |  -aga  poster  |  -tfy. 
[For]  All  I  you  add  now  |  only  les  |  -sens  your  cred  |  -if; 
And  now  |  could  you  think,  ]  too,  of  tak  |  -iog  to  ed  |  -tfe  T 

Leigh  Hunt's  Feast  of  the  PoeU^  page  20. 
The  anapestic  measures  are  few ;  because  their  feet  are  long,  and  no  poet  has 
chosen  to  set  a  great  many  in  a  liae.  Poeubly  lines  of  five  anapests,  or  of  four  and  an 
initial  iambus,  might  be  written ;  for  these  would  scarcely  equal  in  length  some  of  the 
iambics  and  tnx^aics  already  exhibited.  But  I  do  not  find  any  examples  of  snch 
metre.  The  longest  anapestics  that  have  gained  my  notice,  are  of  fourteen  syllables, 
being  tetrameters  with  triple  rhyme,  or  lines  of  four  ana|)e6ts  and  two  short  surplus  syl- 
lables.  This  order  consists  therefore  of  measures  reducible  to  the  following  heads:— 

MEASURE  I.— ANAPESTIC  OF  POUR  FEET,  OR  TETRAMETKE. 
BxampU  1. — A  "  PostKrijpi." — An  Ecample  with  Ilypermeter. 

"  Lean  Tom,  |  when  I  saw  |  him,  last  week,  I  on  his  hone  I  awry, 
ThreatoQ'd  loud  |  -ly  to  turn  |  me  to  stone  f  with  bia  jkt  J  -eery. 
But,  I  think,  I  little  Dan,  |  that,  in  spite  I  of  what  our  |  foe  taya, 
He  .wiUfind  I  I  read  Ov  |  -tdandhis  |  Uetamor  \  -pkoMe. 
Vae,  omtt )  -ting  the  flist,  |  (where  I  make  |  a  oonwor  1  -imm, 
With  a  sort  |  of  alia  \-non  to  Put  I -land  or  Ear  \  •rwm,) 
Yet,  by  j  my  des(»ip  \  -tion,  you'll  find  |  he  hi  $hort  \  i$ 
A  pack  I  and  a  gar  ]  -ran,  a  top  I  and  a  tor  I  -toiae. 
So  I  hope  I  6xm  henc^cw  |  -ward  yoa  ne'er]  will  ask,  can  |  Immi 
This  teas  |  -ing,  conceit  |  -ed,  rude,  in  |  -solent  an  |  -tmol  f 
And,  if  I  this  rebuke  |  might  be  tum'd  I  tohisien  1 
(For  I  pit  I  -y  the  man,)  fl  sbdold  |  be  glad  ttoi  |  o/U." 

Swiit'b  PokkS:  Johnmm'a  Oiiish  Poelt,  YoL  T,  SSi. 

MBomph  II.—"  ne  Feast  of  Ihe  PoeU."— First  Twdve  lAim. 

"T*  other  day,  |  as  Aptd  j  -lo  sat  pitch  |  -ing  his  darts 
Through  the  clouda  |  of  Novem  |  -ber,  by  fits  |  and  starts^ 
Habenn  |  tooMista  l-er  bow  long  I  itlud  beoi 
Snoe  the  bards  |  of  Old  Bng  |  -land  had  all  |  beat  rung  fat 
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'I  think,'  I  saiS  the  god,  |  rticoUcct  |  -ing,  (and  then 

He  fell  twid  |  -dliog  a  san  j  -beam  as  I  1  may  my  poi,) 
'I  thmk —  I  let  me  see —  |  yea,  it  is,  |  I  declM^ 

As  long  I       now  |  as  that  Back  |  -inghom  then: 

And  yet  j  I  cao't  see  |  why  I've  been  |  bo  remis^ 

Unleas  |  it  may  be —  |  and  it  cer  |  -tainly  is, 

That  race  Diy  |  -den's  floe  ver  |  -ees  and  VtH  \  -ton's  sablime, 

I  btcn>jti/r  I  -Ijr  been  siok  |  of  their  slog  |  -sot^  and  rtiyme.' " 

looaH  HuKT:  2!Tew-Y<«k  BdiOoa,  of  1814 

JSxample  III. — 3%e  Crowning  of  Ibur  RtoourUea. 
"Kien,  'Come,'  |  cried  the  godj  in  bia  el  I  -egaut  mirth, 
^Let  tu  make  |  tia  a  heav'u  I  or  our  own  1  upon  earth. 

And  wake,  |  with  the  lios  { that  we  dip  |  in  our  bowls, 

That  divin  |  -est  of  mu  ]  -sic — conge  |  -nial  souls.' 

So  say  I  -ing,  be  led  { throu^  the  din  { -ing-room  door. 

And,  seat  |  -ing  the  po  |  -eta,  cried,  'Lau  |  -rels  for  ibnri* 

Ko  soon  I  -er  demand  |  -ed,  than,  lol  [  they  were  there^ 

And  each  |  of  the  bards  |  bad  a  wreath  |  in  bis  Lair. 

Tom  Camp  |  -bell's  with  wO  |  -low  and  pop  |  -lar  was  twin'd, 

And  South  I  -ey's,  with  moun  |  -tain-ash,  ^odc'd  |  in  the  wind; 

And  Scott's,  I  wilh  a  heath  j  nom  his  old  f  garden  stores, 

And,  with  vino  |  -leaves  and  jump  |  -ap-and-kiss  j  -me,  Tom  Hook's." 

Leiqb  Hunt:  ib.,  &om  line  330  to  Ime  313. 
Example  IV. — "  Qiemra." — First  Two  of  Eight  StanxoM. 
"0  heard  |  ye  yon  pi  |  -brodli  sound  sad  |  in  the  g^e. 

Where  a  band  |  cometh  slow  |  -ly  with  weep  |  -ing  and  wail  I 

Tia  the  diief  I  of  Gleaa  |  -ra  laments  |  for  bis  dear; 

And  her  sire,  ]  and  the  peo  |  -pie,  are  called  |  to  ber  bier. 

Olena  |  -ra  came  first  |  with  the  moum  |  -era  and  shroud ; 
Her  kins  { -men,  they  h\  j  -lowed,  but  mourned  |  not  aloud : 
Thdr  plaids  |  all  their  bo  j  -soma  were  fold  |  -ed  around: 
They  marched  |  all  in  si  |  -lence — they  looked  |  on  the  ground.'* 

T.  CAXPBELL'tf  Poetical  Worlta,  p.  lOB. 

Example  V. — "  Lochie^a  Warning" — Ihn  Liaea  from  E^h^f-tta 

"  Tia  the  sun  J  -set  of  life  |  gives  me  mya  |  -tical  lore. 
And  com  )  -ing  events  |  cast  tb^r  shad  |  -owe  before.  ^ 
I  tell  I  thee,  Gullo  |  -den's  dread  ech  |  -oes  shall  ring 
With  the  blood  I  -hoonda  that  bark  I  for  thy  fU  |  ^tive  king, 
Lol  amnnt  |  -od  by  Hwr'n  |  with  the  vi  |  -ala  of  imatfa, 
B^old,  I  where  he  flies  |  on  bis  des  |  -olate  path  I 
Now,  in  dark  )  -nesa  and  bil  |  -lows  be  sweeps  |  &om  my  sigbt: 
Rise!  rise  I  |  ye  wild  tern  |  -pests,  and  cov  |  -er  bis  flight  I 
'TIS  fln  j  -ished.   Their  than  { -ders  are  hushed  |  on  the  moors; 
Cullo  I  -den  is  lost,  |  and  my  coun  |  -try  deplOTes." — p.  89. 

Eample  VI—"  The  Eeile  of  Ertrh'—TTie  First  of  Bve  SioJUOM. 
"There  came  |  to  the  beach  |  a  poor  Ex  |  -ile  of  E  |  -rfn, 

The  dew  |  on  his  thin  I  robe  was  heav  |  -y  and  chilk 
^r  his  coun  I  -try  be  a^ed,  j  when  at  twi  |  -light  repair  |  -ing 

To  wan  |  -der  alone  |  by  the  wind  |  -beaten  bill 
But  theday  { -star  attract  |  -ed  his  eye's  I  sad  devo  |  -Oon, 
Vol  it  rose  |  o'er  his  own  j  oatiTe  isto  J  of  the  o  |  -eean, 
Where  onoe,  |  in  the  fire  [  of  Ua  youth  |  -ful  emo  |  Ron, 

He  sang  |  tbo  bold  an  |  -them  of  E  |  -rin  go  br^"— A,  116. 

Example  VTL—"  The  Poplar  JfcM." 
"  She  pop  I  -t&ra  are  feli'd,  t  JarewtS  I  to  the  shade. 
And  the  whia  )  -pering  sound  |  of  the  cool  |  colonnade ; 
Ihe  winds  \  play  no  Ion  |  -ger  and  mng  |  Ib  the  leaves, 
Jibr  Ouse  |  on  his  bo  j  -som  their  im  J  -age  reo^TesL 
Ibefw  years  \  have  elaps'd,  |  since  I  last  I  took  a  view 
Of  my  &  I  -vourite  field,  j  and  the  bank  |  where  they  grew ; 
And  now  \  In  the  grass  |  behold  |  they  are  laid. 
And  the  tree  |  is  my  seat  |  that  once  lent  |  me  a  sluute. 
She  black  \  -bird  baa  fled  |  to  anoth  |  -er  retreat, 
Where  the  ha  |  -sels  aflbrd  |  him  a  screen  |  from  the  heat, 
And  the  soraie,  I  irtMre  his  tasA  )  -ody  lAannM  |  me  before, 
Smtmde  |  with  his  sweet  t  -flowing  dit  |  'ty  no  maNk 
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Myfiii  -gitive  years  |  are  all  but  j  -Ing  away, 
And,/  I  moat  era  kmg  |  lie  as  low  |  -I7  aa  tliey. 
With  a  turf  |  on  my  breaat,  )  and  a  attme  |  at  my  head, 
Ere  aaoth  |  -er  such  grove  |  slioll  uise  |  in  its  atead. 
Tis  a  Bight  |  to  engage  j  me,  if  an  |     thing  can, 
3b  mutt  I  (m  the  per  I  •tahii^  jdeas  ( of  ■°*d; 
Thoui^  hit  Ufh  I  be  ft  dranm,  J  his  cdJ(^  |  -ments,  I  see, 
A  be  f  4ag  kM  dor  |  -able  e  |  -vea  than  he." 

Cowpbr'8  J^mu,  YcpL  i,  p.  tSt. 

OBSBSYATIONa 

Obs.  L— ETerettavera,  tba^  "Thepardj  Anapettte  meMore  ia more  eaailTOonstnieted  than 
the  Trochee^  [Troohaio,]  and  of  mw^  mora  fiwqnent  oooorrenoe."— £h0fM  Venifieaiion,  p.  9T. 
Both  parte  d  thia  aaoeitioo  ara  at  least  very  qiieBtioni^>Ie ;  and  bo  are  this  anthor's  other  sag- 
getticNU,  that,  ''The  Aa^eat  ia  [ncenaaaifly]  the  vehicle  of  gayetjf  and  joy;"  that,  "Wheoerer 
thia  meaaure  is  employed  in  the  troating  v  tad  subjects,  lhaegieiis  deOnyed;"  that,  "Whoever 
should  attempt  to  write  an  riegy  in  this  measure,  would  be  mre  to  fail that,  "  The  wwda  might 
exprovgri^buttbemsaionwwAiaQMness^,-"  tital^  "  The  An^teat  dioold  ncrrw  be  nnpfa^ed 
timoghout a Im;  piece  f  becMHe  "booyaiK^  oT  qrfrili  can  never  beso^xiaedto  laat^"— "nd- 
neas  never  leaves  u«,  bot  Jot  lemdni  bat  Ihr  nmonteat;"  and,  again,  bewuB^  "the  measare  is 
exceedCiigljf  monofamow."— iMd,  pp.  97  and  98. 

Obs.  i. — Most  anapeatic  poetry,  so  fivas  I  know,  ia  in  {rieoeaof  no  great  length;  bat  LeUi 
Hunt's  "Feast  of  the  Poets^"  which  is  thiioe  cited  abore,  thong^i  not  almg  poem,  may  oertahuy 
lie  regarded  as  "a  lotm piece,"  aince  it  extends  through  fifteen  pages,  and  contains  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  Unas,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  anf^Kutio  tetrameter.  And,  surely,  no  poet  had  ev^ 
more  need  <^  a  metre  well  sailed  to  his  purpose,  than  he,  who,  intending  a  critiod  as  well  as  a 
descriptive  poem,  has  fbund  so  much  fault  with  tba  veraiflcaUou  of  othen>.  Pope,  aa  a  voBifler, 
waaiegarded  by  this  author  *'notot4y  asno  masterof  faiaar^butas  a  very  indifferent  pnKMiBer.'' 
— JU&teostAs  ilxirio^tts  Poeta,  p.  35.  His  '^monofonottg  and  doyiag"  use  of  nomben^  withthrt 
of  Darwin,  QoWsmitri,  Jdmson,  Hale^,  and  others  of  the  same  "school,"  ia  allied  to  ban 
wrought  a  general  comiptkn  of  taste  m  respect  to  Teraifleation— « fkabkm  that  baa  pnruM,  not 
tempotarily, 

"  But  ever  finoe  Pope  epoifd  tfie  ears  of  (he  town 
WUh  hit  iMckoo-tong  vena,  half  up  and  ha^  dovm.^' — 

Obs.  3. — ^Exoesaive  monotony  is  thus  charged  by  one  critic  npon  all  vene  of  "  the  purdy  An- 
apeatic measure;"  and,  by  an  other,  the  same  &un  is  allied  m  genwal  twms  against  all  the 
poetry  "  of  the  school  of  Pope,"  well-ni|^  the  whole  of  which  ia  iambic  The  defhct  is  probably 
m  either  case,  at  least  half  imaginary;  and,  as  for  the  inbeceot  j<^ousneaB  of  anapestics,  that  is 
pertu4H  not  leas  ideal  FUber  Homphny  s^ys,  **  rt  napffstiri  and  amphttiracluo  reme^  b^ng  rinb 
liar  in  measure  and  movement,  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  well  adapted  to  cheerital  and  humoor- 
oufl  oompoeitions ;  and  tomeUmea  to  degias  eompogMtmt,  and  sabjecta  inqnctaot  and  stdemn."— 
Humphrey't  Englith  Prosodj/,  p.  17. 

Ods.  4.— The  anapest,  the  dactyl  and  the  amphibrach,  bare  thia  in  common,— that  eadi,  with 
one  long  syllable,  taltea  two  abort  ones.  Hence  there  ia  a  degree  of  simiUrity  in  their  rhythms, 
or  in  their  several  effieots  upon  the  ear;  and  oonseqaently  lines  of  each  order,  (m  of  mj  two,  if 
the  ampbibrachio  be  aooonraed  n  •apsnte  order,)  an  aometimea  commin^ed.  But  the  pro^ffiety 
(tfadoio^edgiDganorderof  "ilMiiUtradUc  vene,"  aa  does  Humi^rey,  iamoretliandoubtfiil; 
beoanse,  by  so  doing,  we  not  only  reoc^ize  the  amphibmdii  as  one  of  the  principal  feet^  bot  make 
»  TBSt  number  of  lines  amb^noos  in  their  scancfon.  For  our  Amphibiacbic  order  will  be  made 
«p  of  lines  that  are  commonly  scanned  aa  anapestios— sodi  anapestics  as  are  divovified  by  an 
iamboa  at  the  beginning,  aod  aometimea  also  by  a  surplos  abort  qdtable  at  the  end;  ss  In  the  fill- 
lowing  verses,  better  divided  as  in  the  sixth  example  abore:— 

"Thfire  came  tfi  I  tb«  bSoch  &.  \  pfior  ExDe  |  0f  Erifn, 
The  dew  on  ]  bis  thin  robo  [was  heavy  I  and  diill: 
Fir  his  coQn  j  -tiy  hi  siffbod,  ]  wh<Sn  it  twf  |  -light  rtpair  I  -inff 
To  mmdar  {  aloao  by  |  the  wind-beat  |  -en  bill" 

'  UBASUBB  XL— AKAPBSTIO  OP  THBEB  FBET,  OR  TBDCBtER. 
Stamph  1.—"  AUmnder  SeOdrJir—Fint  Two  Blam. 

•  L 

**I  am  sum  |  -arcb  of  all  1 1  surrey, 

My  right  I  there  is  none  |  to  dlqratB; 
From  the  cen  j  -tre  all  round  I  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  |  of  the  fowl  |  and  tiie  bmte. 
O  Sol  I  -itude  I  where  j  are  the  charms 

That  sa  I -gee  bare  seen  I  m  thy  fhoef 
Better  dwell  ]  in  the  midst  I  of  alamu^ 

Than  reign  I  in  this      |  -rible  plac& 

UOWPEB'S  items.  Vol  i,  p.  199. 
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I  am  out  I     human  |  -ity's  reach, 

I  must  fin  { -ish  my  jour  I  -ney  alone. 
Never  hear  |  the  sweet  mu  J  -oo  of  speeob^ 

I  start  I  at  the  sound  |  of  my  own. 
^e  beasta  I  that  roam  o  |  -ver  the  plain, 

Uy  form  ]  with  indif  |  -ferenoe  see; 
Diey  are  so  |  unacquaint  |  -ed  with  man, 

Tneir  tame  |  -ness  ia  ^ocli  J  -ing  to  me" 


OHAF.  IT.]  PBOSODT. — TSBBDIOATIOK.— OBDI&  HI.— AirAPESTIOB.  87T 


IT. 

'mm^  the  pleM  |  -hem  of  Lou  |  t 

ceed 

Li  nam  |  -ber  tiw  dam  |  of  the  nir, 
Catbari  1  •oa,  did  noth  J  -jog  impede 

Would  fed  1  hera«lf  fk^]-pierhflre; 
For  the  dose  [  -woreo  arch  |  -ea  of  linwin 

On  the  banks  |  of  oor  riv  |  -et,  I  knoT, 
Are  sweet  |  -er  to  her  |  ■nan;'  tunes 

Thauau^  I  thattbaoU  |  -yoaaahonr. 


-3tM  iSkMmfrom  Sofoi. 

T. 

So  ft  ia,  I  when  the  mind  |  ia  endned 

With  a  well  |  -jud^ng  taste  I  from  abore; 
Then,  wheth  |.  -er  embel  I  -Uah'd  or  rode, 

1%  na  I  -ture  alone  1  that  we  lom 
Ihe  adsen  |  -OMati  ofart  I  mi^  amoKs 

May  e  |  '-ma  oar  wob  |  -oar  e»ite^ 
Bat  grores,  ]  hiUa,  and  val  |  -leTS,  difitaae 

Alast  I  -ing,  a  M  I  -end  ddi^t" 

GowMtf  B  Aenu^  ToL  U,  p.  333. 


JBmmpk  IH—**  A  Paalatal  JtoSad"— Am  Skmrn  from  Twrntj/  wum. 


(9) 

One  would  think  I  she  migbt  like  I  to  retire 

To  the  bowV  1 1  have  la  [  •boor'd  to  rear; 
Not  a  shmb  |  that  I  beard  |  her  admire^ 

Bot  I  hast  I  ■«!  and  pkint  |  •ed  it  tiiere. 
O  how  sud  ]  -den  the  Jm  |  -aunine  strove 

With  the  U  I  ^  to  ren  I  -der  it  gayl 
Alread  |  -y  it  oaUa  1  ftr  my  ]awB, 

To  prooe  |  the  Hud  branch  I  -m  amr." 
SBBfBioin:  Brmi  Podi,  ToL  tU,  p.  188. 


(8.) 

"Kot  a  pine  {  in  my  grove  |  ia  there  Been, 
Bot  with  ten  ]  -drilH  iA  wood  |  Aaaa 
boood; 

Kot  a  beech  |  'a  more  bean  |  -tiflil  green, 

But  a  iweet  |  -briar  twines  |  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  \  ia  the  prime  |     the  year 

More  durms  }  than  my  cat  |  -tie  umfbld ; 
Not  a  brook  I  that  is  lim  I  -pid  and  dear, 

Bat  it      I  •ters  with  Ml  |  -ea  of  gtdd. 
Anapeatio  lines  ol  lour  feet  aad  of  three  are  acanetimee  alternated  io.  a  ettanza,  as  in  the  follow- 

"Thsnaelhadbaenvadk'd,  |  Jost  mah'd  |  in  a  sbowY, 
WUehlbJ  -ryto  Ad  I  -DacoDvey'd; 
The  ploi  I  4iflil  moiat  I  •ure  enonm  f  •bei'd  ttis  flow*r, 
And  migfa^  |  dmm  itKbem  |  -tiail  bawl 

UK  ei9  t  ^  >11        j  wd  the  kares  |  were  aU  yn/b, 

And  it  aeem'd  )  to  a  mn  |  -ciftil  view, 
To  we^  I  for  the  bads  I  it  had  left,  |  withngrat, 

(hi  the  fltnr  |  -iduog  bnah  |  iriine  It  giew< 

I  hMt  t -ily  SQised  t  it,  unfit  J  as  it  was 

For  a  noee  I  -gay,  so  drip  |  -{ring  and  drown'd, 
And,  awing  I  -Ing  it  rade  |  -ly,  too  rade  |  -ty,  alaal 

I  BU^d  I  i^— 4t  fell  I  to  tiie  ground. 

And  Bodi,  1 1  ezclaim'd,  |  is  the  [at  I  -Qeas  part 

Some  ut  I  by  the  del  |  -icate  mind, 
B^iard  I  -less  of  wring  |  -ing  and  break  |  -ing  a  heart 

Alreaa  |  -y  to  aor  |  -row  rea^'d. 

This  el  I  -egant  mn^  I  had  I  ahak  |  -on  it  len, 

Mi^t  bare  Uoom'd  |  with  its  own  I  -era  while; 
And  flie  tear  ( that  is  wip'd  |  with  a  Ut  I  -tie  addiess^ 

Mar  bafot   •low'd  pcriian  (  by  a  sraHe." 

HBASUBB  nL— AHAFSSnO  OP  TWO  PBBT,  OR  DMETBR. 
jSbompb  L—IAam  wfA  ByperxMitT  and  Dovik  .fiAgmuL 

"  OOBOBfiOH,"  OB  FnSER&L  SOHO. 

1. 


"Bb  is  gone  |  oa  the  moont  |  -tSn 

HeiBloet|tothefi»|-«st 
like  a  sum  |  -mer-^Med  foun  |  -teSD. 

When  oar  need  |  was  the  bot  |  -dst 
The  font,  |  reappear  |  -Ing, 

From  the  rain  |  -drops  shall  bor  |  -lOv, 
Bat  to  as  [  comee  no  cheer  |  4ag, 

Do  Dun  I  -can  oo  mor  |  -rSwf 


2. 

The  hand  )  of  the  reap  |  -£r 

'Takes the  ears  I  that  are  hoar  |  -y, 
But  the  voice  I  of  the  weep  I  -fir 

Wails  man  f  -hood  in  glo  |  -ly ; 
The  au  I  -tumn  winds  rash  I  -Ing, 

Waft  the  leaves  |  that  are  sear  |  -68t, 
But  our  flow'r  |  was  in  flush  |  -big, 
When  bliriit  I  -log  was  near  |  -«8L" 
WiLTEB  Soorr:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  ii^  Sb  16. 


Meample  IL—Bnaet  Ima  ^  Tim  Aiu^ett$. 
" Prithee,  On  I -pld,  no  more  I        OlretfiTpBlns  |  andtl^ioyi; 

Hvri  thy  darts  at  tbreeeooie;  LetSlrTrwtl -yandme 
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[faxt  it. 


EmmpU  in. — ^^n 

"  This  An  I  -oa  ao  &ir, 

So  tallrd  I  of  by  fiune, 
Why  dont  I  she  tq^Mar? 

Indeed,  |  she's  to  blame  I 
Lewis  sighs  |  £»■  the  sake 

Of  hra-  dianna,  |  as  they  say; 
What  excuse  |  oao  she  make 

For  not  com  |  -iog  away? 
If  he  does  |  do(  possess, 

He  dies  I  with  despair; 
Let's  gire  f  him  redrew 

And  go  find  I  out  the  Mr." 

'WlUlAH 


Ode,  frrnn  the  French  of  MdOurhe. 

"Cetto  Aoneribdlc; 
Qa'OB  vante  ai  fix^ 
Foorqnot  ne  vicnt  dnt 
Vrahnent,  eileatatt 
Sod  LoDta  aonpln^ 

Aprte  aes  appas ; 
Que  veut  elle  (Ure^ 

Qu'dle  oe  vknit  pas  f 
S'U  Dela  poeaCda, 

U  a'eu  va  mourir ; 
DoDDonsy  remade, 
AllooB  la  qo^rir." 
Enre^LLD.:  JoAiww'«  AM  Adi^  ToL  i, ^ SH 


ExampU  IV.— Ht  the  Last  Rem  of  Summer. 

Thus  kind  |  -hr  I  acat  |  •» 
Thy  leavea  |  o'er  (by  bed, 
Whm  tby  mates )  ofthBgw  | ' 
Lieaoantl-leasaiiddwL 


"  *Tis  tiie  laat  I  rose  d'siun  |  •tnfr, 

Left  Uoom  |  -ii^  Bk»e; 
All      lore  |  -ly  compan  |  -tihu 

Are&d  |  -ed  and  (pme; 
No  fiow'r  I  of  her  km  |  -dr9d, 

No  rose  I  -bud  ia  nigh, 
To  reflect  I  ba<^  her  blnsh  |  -if, 

Or  give  |  si^  tcx  dgh. 

2. 

ril  not  leave  |  thee^  thou  kme  |  Aie/ 

To  pine  j  on  the  stem  I 
Since  the  loro  j  -ly  are  sle^  |  4ing, 

QO)  bIb^  I  thou  with  them; 

ExampU  V. — Iftmmi  OaJUng  up  Vie  Dead  Axtartt. 
"Sbadowl  [oripir  !•«/ 
Whatev  |  -er  thou  art, 
Which  8tiU  I  doth  inher  |  JU 

The  whole  |  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  |  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  J  of  thy  clay, 
Whidi  ratum'd  ]  to  the  euth, 


So,  soon         I  fol  |  -JBw, 

When  mend  |  -ditet  deo^, 
And,  from  love's  |  mniiig  dr  |  -tt, 

The  gems  I  drop  away; 
When  true  |  hearts  lie  with  1  ■ii't, 

And  fond  |  ones  are  Sown, 
Oh  I  who  I  would  inhab  |  -it 
This  Ueak  )  wca^d  akneT 
T.  UooBB :  Mehdiea,  Song*,  and!  A«l^  p. 


Be-appear  t  to  the 
Bear  what  |  tiion  hat  \  -M, 
The  heart  |  and  the  torn, 
And  the  aa  |  -pect  thou  war  |  M 

Bedeem  |  from  the  woral 
Appear  I — Ai^warl — ^Aj^warr 
LOBD  Btbok:  JfiH0«(Afit^ftL 


Sxamph  VI. — Anapettic  Dmetir  vnih  TrimettT. 


FmsT  VorcK. 
**  Make  room  ,  for  the  com  |  -bat,  make  room; 
Sound  the  trum  |  -pet  and  drum ; 
A  fitir  I  -er  than  Ve  |  -nus  {Hcpares 
To  enooon  |  -ter  a  great  |  -er  than  Mara. 
lUn  room  |  fiir  the  oom  |  ba^  make  room ; 
Soond  the  tram  |  -pet  and  dram." 


Sbcond  Void. 
"  Give  iJie  word  j  to  begin, 
Let  the  com  |  -batanta  in, 
cfaal  I  -longer  en  |  -ters  all  glo  |  <Mi  ; 
But  Lore]  has  decreed, 
Though  Bean  |  -ty  may  bleed, 
Yet  BeauJ  -tf  ahan  itm  |  be  victo  I  -Ml 


CtaOBOl  Gbjuttillb:  Jolaaon't  BriHA  JMi^  Td  r,  p  SI 
BampU  VlI.—AM^petliB  JXmder  wUk  2towMfcr. 

AJB. 

"Lettfaeiteete  I  menrynotfls  I  aidtfaeakm  I  oftheTotoe; 
For  our  wish  |  -ea  are  crown'd,  |  and  oar  hearts  |  shall  rejoioa 

Hfgoioe,  |  and  be  glad; 

For.  sure,  |  he  is  mad, 
Who,  when  mirth,  |  and  good  hu  |  -monr,  and  bar  |  ^nonv's  ftnad, 
Never  oatoh  |  -«s  the  smile^  I  nor  lets  pleat  |  -ore  go  rami 

Let  the  stu  |  -pid  be  grave^ 

'lis  the  vice  I  of  the  slave; 

But  can  nev  1  -er  agree 

WUh  a  maid  )  •en  like  me^ 
Who  is  bom  I  in  a  coun  |  -try  that's  hap  |  -py  and  tw." 

Llots  :  Johaion't  BritiA  PoeiB,  VeL  vS,  ^  IH 

MEASUBE  rv.— AFAPESTIO  OP  ONE  FOOT,  OB  MONOMBTHB. 
This  measure  is  rarely  if  ever  used  except  in  connexion  with  longer  lines.   The  GiOowinf  ^' 
ample  has  ^anqwfltiost^  two  feet,  and  two  of  (me;  but  the  latter,  being  verses  of  do<Aie^F°^ 
have  e*ofa  a  surphis  short  syllaUe;  and  four  of  the  firmer  oommMioe  with  the  ismboi^- 
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Example  L-~A  Song  m  a  Drama. 


♦■Now,  mor  I  -tal,  prepare, 
For  tixy  fate  I  is  at  hand; 
Nowi^DKV  I  -tal,  jvepare, 
2ikdiQii«ar-dfir. 


For  Love  |  ahall  arise^ 

Whan  no  pow'r  |  can  withstaod, 
Wbomlea  I  frocn  the  ikka 
T&  tbS  o5n  I  -tie." 


OBAirmu,  Tboocnt  LuraDomn:  JM.  Brit  J%a<f,  YoL  t,  p.  49. 

The  fbUowing  exbao^  (wUch  ia  mort  properly  to  be  scanned  as  an^iesdc,  tboagfa  considerably 
dinnrifled,)  has  two  Uom^  eadi  of  vfaidi  ia  pretty  evidently  compoeed  of  a  aio^  anapest: — 

Smmph  IT. — A  Chona  in  ihe  Same. 

And  let  latea 
Oar  pas  j  -eions  excite 
To  gent  I  -ler  deU^^ 
Ander  |  •eiyllan  |  bealov  |  •&>."— /ik,  S<L 


"Let  tram  |  -pets  and  tjm  \  -Ul^ 
Let  ati  I  -bala  and  cm  |  •UO^ 
Let  drams  |  and  let  ham  |  -bqfs  give  o  I  'Tfir : 
BatldtfiOtea, 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Ob&  1.— That  a  single  anwee^  ftsin{^  fiwt  <]f  any  kind,  orerma^ngle  long  pliable,  may 
and  HMnetimea  1^  tai  oertuu  rathw  DneonmioiL  IniitnnftftBi  aet  as  a  line,  is  ntrt  to  be  dented. 
"Dr.  Canities'*  or  T.  Q-.  Feawnden,  in  his  satirical  "IMrectioiia  for  J)oiag  Poetry,"  usee  fn  this 
manner  the  monoByllables,  "  Whew,"  "  Say,"  and  '^Dresa,"  and  also  tho  iambs,  *'  The  gay,"  and, 
"Alt  such,"  Thymii^  them  with  somethmg  leas  Isolated. 

Obs.  2. — Many  of  our  grammarians  give  anonjrmous  examples  of  what  they  oonoeive  to  bo 
"^At^wstic  Monom^,"  or  "the  Um  of  one  anapest,"  while  otliers — (as  Allen,  Bullions,  Churchill, 
and  Uiley — )  will  have  the  lei^h  of  two  anapests  to  be  tA«  shorteat  measure  of  this  ordw. 
FnC  Hart  says,  "  The  sborteat  an^xestic  verso  is  a  fm^Is  anapsst;  as, 

*  la  i,  sweet  All  thSir  ieet  111  tbd  n^t 

BfoSnino^  In  Usi  dance  TTnlcldd  I^t' 

niiB  measan^"  it  is  added,  "is,  however,  amiigvoua;  for  by  bmng  an  accent  on  the  first,  aa  well 
as  the  ttitd  nUaUe^  we  oi^  ganwally  make  it  a  trochaia" — Arfw  SnffiMi  Oram^  p.  188.  The 
same  tix  veraclee  are  used  aa  an  example  by  Prof.  Fowler,  wbo^  wttboat  adndtting  any  ambigui^ 
in  the  measure,  introduces  them,  rather  solecisticalty,  thus:  "Eaeht^itM  fUtowing  lines  eotmitt 
ofa  ungle  Anapest."'— /btp^or'^  E.  Oram.,  8vo,  1860,  g  694. 

Ob&  3. — ^Verses  of  three  qrUables,  with  the  second  abort,  the  last  long,  and  the  flrat  common,  or 
variable,  an,  it  would  seem,  doubfy  doubtful  in  scansion ;  for,  while  the  first  ayllable,  if  made 
BhcH%  (^ves  us  an  anapest,  to  make  it  long,  gives  fflther  an  amphimao  or  what  is  virtually  two 
trodwea.  For  reasons  of  choice  in  the  latter  caae^  see  Obaervatlcii  Ist  on  Trocbaio  Dimeter.  For 
tbajbetiig  of  variable  quantitiea,  since  the  caae  adndti  no  other  ral^  r^ard  shotdd  be  had  to  Vao 
antUogy  o/ihe  verae,  and  also  to  the  common  prindplee  {tf  aooentoattoo.  It  is  doubtieaa  poaiiUe 
toiead  the  sixshortlinea  above,  into  the  measure  ofsomanyonoperis;  but,  aince  the  two  m(HM>* 
syllables  "  and  "All"  are  as  easily  made  long  as  short,  wboevw  considers  the  common  pn>- 
nimdatioQ  of  the  long^  wtwda)  "  Resonance  '*  and  "  IMdei,"  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
learned  profbssors  have,  in  this  instance,  hit  upon  the  ri^t  mode  of  scansioo.  The  example  may 
quite  as  well  be  regarded  dther  as  Trochaic  Dimeter,  cataletic,  or  aa  Amphimacrio  Monometer, 
aoatalectic.  But  the  word  resonance,  being  accented  a8aa%  on  the  flrat  pliable  cmly,  is  naturally 
a  daet^;  and,  ainoa  the  other  five  little  vmea  end  oeverauy  witti  a  manoqrllable^  wbkh  am  m 
varied  in  qoanti^,  it  b  poaaible  to  read  them  as  being  doctyKo;  and  ao  the  whole  m^y  be 
regarded  aa  fre%  dPHfifnit  with  reqiect  to  the  measare. 

Ob8.  4. — L.  Murr^  s^  "  The  ihorieet  ampmHe  ver$e  mttrt  be  a  sin^  mugpoft;  as, 

Bfttlnvjin 
Tb^  oomidain.'* 

And  then  he  adds,  "TUs  measnre  is;  however,  ambignooa;  for,  by  laying  the  streaa  of  the  voice 
on  the  fiiBt  and  thud  syllables,  we  might  make  a  trodiaic.  Anil  iher^ore  the  first  and  simplest 
form  of  our  genuine  Anapffietic  verse,  is  made  up  of  fuw  anapmta." — Murray's  Oram.,  Svo,  p 
257 ;  IZmoy  p  207.  This  cODClosioii  is  utterly  absurd,  as  wcU  os  completely  contradictoiy  to  his 
firA  asaotkm.  The  genuineness  of  this  smaU  metin  depends  not  at  all  era  what  may  be  made  of 
the  same  wodat^oOierpnmnncitfiai;  ooroaaitbeaveiyiuuaralieadingoftiiiapaBaBge^that 
^vea  to  "jffdf "  and  ■*  They"  such  emphasis  as  will  make  them  long. 

Ob&  6.-~Tet  Chandler,  hi  his  improved  gnuxunar  of  1847,  has  not  fidled  to  repeat  the  substance 
all  this  abaordi^  and  self-contradiction,  carefully  dressing  it  up  in  other  language,  thus: 
"  Verses  compoeed  in  single  Anapessts  art  frequtotUy  /band  in  stanzas  of  songs ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  several  of  the  other  kinds  of  feet;  but  we  may  consider  ihe  first  [L  shortest]  farm  at 
anapfestic  verse  as  conssting  of  two  Annpwintn" — Cftondler'f  Common  School  firam-  p.  196. 

Ob8.  6l— Everett,  speaking  of  an^wBtlelliiem  says,  "The  first  and  shortest  of  these  te  coca- 
posed  of  a  tingle  Anapest  fi)£>vnng  an  /omtaf."— AfrHift  VirsificaUon,  p.  99.  This  not  only  de- 
nies the  existence  of  Anapestie  Mbnomeier,  but  improperiy  takes  for  the  Anapeatks  verae  what  ii^ 
by  the  statement  itself  half  Iambic,  and  therefore  of  tbe  Composite  Order.  But  the  false  assertini 
fa  plainly  refuted  even  hy  the  author  himself  and  on  the  same  page.  For,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page^  ha  has  this  omtnidictoiy  note:  "It  has  been  remarited  (§  16)  that  tboagh  tbe  lambw  with 
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anadditiona]  ihort  syUable  if  A«  Km  Clkaf  u  faim  to  lanlbic 

ttcmca  o/  anitgttlimbtu,  aaA  eran  <^  a  nmf^  long  tyOable.  Ibsm  an  e»BiplM  of  ttWM* 
npi^a  amf^  Aiupeit,  m  tba  fcUowing  exami^  will  show:— 


*  JoTo  in  bis  ebair, 
or  the  Bky  Iwd  m^w. 
With  his  nods 
Ifeaaod  gods 

Kemia  awe; 
Wlwa  ne  winkih 
HeaTfln  BbriDka: 

«      «      •  • 


Cod^  of  tbe  BObooI, 
He  boan  deqxitie  role ; 
His  word, 
Tboogfa  abraid, 
Hvtbelaw. 
Eren  Vfete^ 
l^oogfa  so  great, 
Uuat  not  prate; 


His  bald  paia 
Jove  wcndd  coD^ 
He's  BO  bluflj 

lor  aatnw. 
Cowed  deities, 
lito  mice  in  dhecsB^ 
To  stir  most  oease 
Or  gnaw.' 


CHu^:— Jfidot,  Act  i,  Sa  l.^—Svenlfs  VtnifieaMait,  pi  98; 

ORDER  IVv— DACmiC  VERSE. 
Li  pnra  Dactylic  vene,  the  stnM  is  laid  on  the  first  syllaStle  of  each  sueoearive 
three ;  that  is,  on  the  fint,  the  fourth,  the  seTentJi,  «id  the  tenthsyllable  of  eidi 
Une  ct  fonr  feet  Full  daetjlio  geaerally  forma  trble  rhyme.  Wnm  one  of  tbe 
final  short  syllablea  is  omitted,  the  rhyme  is  double ;  when  both,  angle.  TTieae 
omissioDs  are  here  essential  to  the  formation  of  such  rhymes.  Dactylic  with  double 
rhyme,  eoda  virtually  with  a  trochee  ;  dac^Ho  with  single  rhyme,  commmily  ends 
with  a  eamra  ;  that  ia,  with  a  long  syllable  taken  for  a  foot.  Dactylic  with  angle 
rhrme  is  the  same  as  aDi4)estic  would  be  without  its  initial  short  syllableB.  Dao- 
tyfio  rerse  is  rather  uncommon ;  and,  when  employed,  is  seldom  perfectly  pure  and 
regular.     

UKASURB  L— DACmJO  OF  EiaHT  FEET,  OB  OCTOMETEB. 
Eocample. — Ntmrod. 

Kimrod  the  |  hunter  was  |  nrigfa^  in  |  hnutiiw;  and  |  ftmed  sa  tbe  |  mlei'  of  |  ddes  of )  jora; 
Babel,  and  |  Enofa,  end  |  Aooad,  anl  |  Oslntt,  Aem  |  Shfaur's  Siir  |  ngioii  Us  |  name  ate  | 
bora 

ICEASUBE  U— DACmJO  OF  SEVEN  FEET,  OB  HBFTAICETBB. 
SxxmtpU.-^Chriit$  Kingdom. 
Oat  of  the  I  kingdom  of  |  Christ  shall  be  |  gathered,  bj  |  angels  o'er  |  Sstaa  tic  ( -torioo^ 
AUtt>at<^|  ^bmleth,  thst  |  lisib,  that )  fbiletfa  to  |  honour  Us  |  name  ever )  s^oiooa. 

ICEAStTBE  in.— DACTmO  OF  SIX  FEET,  OB  HEZAICETEB. 
Seample  L — T&ne  m  Motiim. 
Ttaas^  ttna  art  |  ever  ia  |  motfao,  on  I  irtkeds  of  tbe  |  dsTS,  yeai^  and  |  ^aa; 
BflBtlilBS  as  I  waves  of  the  |  ooeao,  when  |  Euros  or  |  Boreas  |  rsgsa 

Example  II—  Wutrt  u  QranA-PHt 
"Tbisiatbe  llbraitpri  I  -nwrsl:  but  t  when  are  tbe  |  hesrla      ba  | -Dsaa H 
Laap'd  lilra  tlia  I  ne^  when  be  |  bean  in  the  |  woodland  ttie  I  roloe  of  tbe  t  buntamsBT 
When  is  the  I  OkatolHooad  I  TiUigek  the  I  borne  of  A  |  -oadlsn  t  bnnerar'' 

H.  W.  LoauFBUOW:  Bomgekine^  Fsrt  i,  L  t— 4l 

MEASURE  17.— DACTTLIO  OF  FIVE  FEET,  OB  PENTAltETBB. 
Ejxmj^—Salviation  to  America. 
••Ind  of  tbe  I  beantiflil,  j  beautifhl,  J  Lmd  of  the  J  ftea, 
Land  of  the  |  negro-slare,  |  n^n>fllave,  |  land  of  the  )  cluTaliy, 
Often  my  |  heart  had  tamed,  |  heart  bad  tuined,  |  longing  to  |  thee ; 
Often  had  |  moantaiD-eide,  |  moQntBiQ<3ide,  |  broad  lake,  and  f  utream, 
Gleamed  cm  my  |  waking  thooght,  I  wddng  tiiougbt,  |  crowded  my  |  dna& 
Kow  thou  dost  I  weloome  me,  |  wwcome  me,  J  from  the  dark  |  sea, 
Land  of  the  I  beantifttl,  |  beautiful,  ]  land  <^  the  |  free. 
Land  of  the  |  negro-Blave,  |  negro-slaTe,  ]  land  of  tbe  [  (duvaliy." 

MEASURE  v.— DACTYXIC  OP  POUR  FEET,  OR  TETBAICBTBB. 
JSnwnpis  I.— The  Soldief'e  W^e. 
"Weary  way  |  -wanderer,  |  languid  and  |  mok  at  hearty 
Travelling  |  painiiiUy  |  over  the  |  nigged  road, 
WOd-vis^^ed  |  Wanderarl  [  Ood  help  thee,  |  wretched  onel 
Sorely  thy  |  little  oae  \  drags  by  thee  I  barefooted ; 
Cold  is  the  I  baby  that  J  baogs  at  ttiy  |  bending  bacft; 
Meagre,  ana  |  liidd,  and  |  scresmlog  ifar  |  misery. 
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Wod-begone  )  mother,  half  I  anger,  half  |  agaay, 
One  ihf  I  sboaiaer  tiiou  |  lodkeA  to  |  hush  the  babe, 
Bedkly  the  |  blinding  snow  |  beata  in  tiiy  |  haggard  Ams. 
Ke^er  will  thy  |  btuba&d  re  |  -turn  firm  the  |  war  again, 
Odd  IB  thy  I  heart,  andaij  froaeDaa  |  Char%I 
Omd  m  fliy  I  ehiiantt.— Now  |  Ood  be  tbj  |  oomMn" 

BOBHR  Sodtut:  Potnu,  VtakiLf  IBiS,  p.  260. 

Beaa^  IT. — Soy:~A  Daett/Ue  Stanaa. 
*'BoyB  win  ao  |  -ticipate,  |  lanah,  and  J  diasipate 
An  tbat  y<xir  I  boay  pate  {  hoarded  with  |  oare; 
And,  In  their  |  (boliahnees,  |  pasmoo,  and  |  tmiUahiuM^ 
Charge  yon  with  |  chormhiiess,  |  apumug  yoor  pr^yV." 

JBgtmple  III.-^"  Zabour."~nie  FtrH  of  Sbmau. 
"Pause  not  to  I  dream  of  the  J  future  be  |  -fiire  lu ; 
PMae  DOt  to  I  weep  the  wUd  |  caree  ttiat  come  [  o'ar  na: 
"BaA,  how  Ore  J  -ation's  deep^  [  musical  |  cborosr 

TTnlitter  J  -ndmng,  goes  j  up  mto  \  HeaveDt 
Nerw  the  I  ocean-wave  |  ialters  in  |  Sowing; 
Few  the  I  little  aead  |  stopaiin  Ha  ]  growteg; 
Mm  and  more  f  riehly  the  I  roae-heart  keepa  ]  growing, 
ftmn  iti  |  noatWiing  [  stem  it  is  |  liven/' 

Fbakcxs  S.  OsGOffl):  Ckifp^a  Pbmer,  p.  94. 

Bample  IV.—"  Boat  Song."— First  Stanxa  of  Fmr. 
to  file  I  chief  who  in  |  triumph  ad  \  -vaiicesl 
Hcuour'd  and  |  bleas'd  be  the  |  eTer-green  | 
Long  may  the  \  tree  in  Ida  I  bemier  that  |  glance^ 
Flouriahrtiie  |  shelter  md  |  grace  of  our]  Unel 
HeaTec  send  it  happy  dew, 
Sartb  lend  it  aap  anew, 
t^\j  toj  bWDgeon.  and  |  broadly  to  \  grow, 
WhSe  er'iy  )  Highland  glen 
Senda  oar  shout  Tback  agui, 
*Boaerigfa  "VIA  Alpine  Dhu,  bol  leroer** 

WuTiB  Boor:  Laiin  efAe  LaJU,  0.  U,  St  19. 

1IKA0UBB  Tb-DA(7miO  OF  THKEE  FEET,  OB  TBDCETEB. 

MeamjiU^Hb  the  Katydid. 
*£arty-did,  {  Ka-ty-did,  |  sweetly  sing, —        {  Gfaeerily,  |  cheerily,  |  insect,  nng; 

Sng  to  tliy  I  loving  matea  |  near  to  thee;    |     Slitbe  be  ibj  \  notes  In  the  |  hickory: 
Sommer  la  |  oMQe,  and  the  ]  trees  are  green, —  Bveiy  \  haoA  shall  an  |  answer  rii^, 

Sammer'B  glad  |  aeaaon  so  |  dear  to  tbe&     1     Sweeter  man  |  inimpet  at  |  victory." 

HBASUKB  Vn.— DACfTTLTO  09  tWO  VfSEt,  OB  DQIETBR. 
Etcample  L — The  Bachelor. — -I^mr  IAne$/rxm  Mmff. 
"Free  thm  sa  j  -tiety, 
Care^  and  aoz  |  riciy, 
Ohamia  in  v»  |  •riety, 
Fall  to  his  |  share."— Ahm.:  IfetMpaper. 

BoompU  II.— The  PHroth.—Skcteat  Lina  from  IHir^. 


"POwMdi  of  I  DoDuIl  IHiu, 

Pibroch     I  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  |  vaoe  anew, 

SoDdmoD  Clan  |  -ConoiL 
Ooane  away,  |  oobw  awayl 

Bark  to  the  |  aammoul 
Ome  in  your  |  war-arraiy, 

OMftoBUd  I  ooaunoDBl 


*^Come  as  the  |  winds  caas,  when 

Forests  are  |  rended; 
Come  aa  the  |  waves  oome,  irtMn 

Navies  are  |  stnnded; 
Faster  oome,  |  &8ter  oome, 

nuteraad  I  ftsterl 
Chie^  vaaeal,  [  page,  and  poom, 

(Fenaot  and  |  nuslw.**--^.  SOOR. 


.aronipfe  IK—"  My  Boy." 
'  J%ere  ia  wen  a  happinem  thai  makee  the  heart  afraid.^ — Hood. 


1. 

"One  more  new  [  clumant  fer 
Human  fra  |  -teniil^, 
Smflng  the  I  flood  that  sweeps 
Ontoe  I  -tani^l 

S6 


I  who  have  |  filled  the  cnp^ 
Tremble  to  |  think  of  it; 

For,  be  it  |  what  it  may, 
I  most  yet  I  drink  of  It 
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Boom  for  him  |  into  tho 

Banki  of  hu  |  -inuiHy; 
Give  him  »  |  plftce  Id  your 

Kingdom  (rf' I  Tanityl 
Waloome  the  |  Btraogor  iritt 

EbdWaf  I  -fectwn; 
HcmeAilhr,  I  tnutftllljr, 

Hot  idtti  de  I  ieakn. 

s. 

See,  in  bis  |  wtwitiIdm^ 

Howhis  eat  I  doaUei; 
Thoa  pugi  I  -listicftl, 

Daring  life's  |  trooblN: 
Stnnge  that  the  |  neopfajte 

Eaten  ex  |  ^BtetKe 
Insodt  aa  j  attitoda^ 

Feigning  ro  |  ^iipea 

4. 

Ooold  be  bat  |  bare  a  gUiqin 

Into  fii  I  -tari^, 
Well  might  he  |  flf^  t^iatt 

Farther  ma  |  -tuntj; 
Tet  does  it  I  seem  to  mm 

As  if  bifl  [  purity 
Were  against  |  einfldnaM 

AmpM  Be  I  -coritT*. 

6. 

InoocDpre  |  -hensibU^ 

Bodding  im  ]  -mortli^ 
Thrust  all  a  |  -mazedh' 

Under  lifx<'B  ]  pCNw; 
Bora  to  a  |  deetiny 

Clouded  in  |  mystery, 
WMom  it  I  -fielf  cannot 

OnoM  at  its  |  blstoiy. 


Something  too  |  mndkof  tiiiif 

TfanoD-Uke  |  croaking; 
See  bis  boe  |  wrinkle  now, 

Lau^iter  pro  |  -voUng, 
Kow  he  cries  |  lustily — 

BnTt\  my  |  hearty  oml 
Lows  like  an  |  orator 
(Aeeffoghls  I  pM^oo. 

t. 

Look  how  his  I  meny  eyea 
Turn  to  me  |  plea^n^l 
Can  we  help  I  loring  hkiK— 

LoTing  ex  I  ^ee^a^jf 
Partly  with  I  hopefiUDCi^ 

Partly  with  |  fears, 
lOn^ail  I  lookatbin^ 
Uoilten  with )  tears. 
8. 

Kow  tfaea  to  I  find  a  naaw;— 

Where  shall  wa  {  Haicb  Ar  ItT 
Turn  to  his  I  anoesby, 

Ortotiwl  dMirchfaritr 
Shall  we  en  |  -daw  Um  with 

Title  be  |  -rnc^ 
After  some  |  warrior, 
Poet,  or  I  itoicT 

8. 

One  aunty  |  says  he  will 

Soon 'liq>  in  I  nomben,' 
Turning  bia  }  thougbts  to  ifayiacv 

E'en  in  bis  |  dumben; 
Watts  rhymed  in  |  babybood, 

No  blemiab  {  qx>ta  his  fiune — 
Christen  bim  |  eren  so; 
Tonng  Mr.  |  Watts  his  nama" 
Awwnous:  Afcjbfftedbar,  and  Xma^apaw,  IMA. 


IfEASUBB  ynL— DAGTYIJO  OF  ONE  FOOT,  OB  UOKOICEIEB. 

"Feaiflilly, 
IteiftUy." 

OBSEBYATIONa 

Obb.  1. — A  single  dactyl,  set  as  a  line,  can  eoaroely  be  used  otherwiee  than  as  part  of  a  stun, 

and  in  O(»mexion  with  longer  Terses.  The  initial  accent  and  trij^  rhyme  make  it  neoe«tfy  to 
have  something  else  with  it.  Heaoe  this  ehort  measure  is  mucii  leas  common  than  the  others^ 
which  are  accented  differenUy.  Besdea,  the  line  o(  three  syllables,  as  was  noticed  in  the  obser- 
vations oo  An^wsdc  If  onmoeter,  is  oftui  peenliariy  micertain  in  regard  to  tlte  measnn  irtdcb  it 
ahoald  make.  A  little  diflferenoe  in  the  laying  empharis  or  accent  may,  in  many  iastspces^ 
change  it  from  one  species  of  verse  to  an  other.  Even  i^at  seraos  to  be  dactylic  of  two  feet, 
if  the  last  syllable  be  sufBciently  leogtbened  to  admit  of  angle  riiyme  with  the  fiill  metre,  beoomee 
stanewhat  doubtlUl  in  Itsscannon;  because,  in  such  case,  the  last  foot  maybe  reckoned  an  ompAt- 
mac,  or  amj^macer.  Of  thia^  the  following  stansas  ftom  Barton's  linaa  "  to  the  Gallic  Ei^le, "  (ot  to 
Bonaparte  oa  St  Helena,)  thou^differmtftomalltherMtof  thepteoe,may8e^rea8aq)ecim«l>— 
''FU  from  the  J  batOe'i  Ml, 
Fate  hath  fost  |  bound  thee; 
Chi^'d  to  the  I  ruagtdro^ 


Waves  warring  |  round  thee. 


[Now,  for]  the  I  tnmpeCa  mmd, 

Sea-birda  are  f  shrieking; 
Hoarse  on  thy  |  ramparfthonmd, 
Billows  are  |  breaking." 


Obs.  2. — ^This  may  be  regarded  as  verse  of  the  Composite  Order ;  and,  perhaps,  more  {m>pa^y 
so,  than  as  Dactylic  with  mere  inddental  variations.  I^nee  like  those  iu  wluch  ttie  questionable 
foot  is  here  Italkized,  may  be  united  with  lon^  dactylica,  and  thus  [OtMluoe  a  staosa  of  great 
beauty  and  harmony.  The  ftdlowing  is  a  epecunen.  It  is  a  song,  written  by  I  Imow  not  whom, 
but  set  to  moBO  by  Dempster.   The  twelfth  line  is  varied  to  a  dilfersDt  meaema 


"AdDBSB  to  TBS  SKTLABE." 


"  Bird  of  the  |  wildwnesB, 
Blithesome  and  I  cnmbcrioia 
Ugbt  be  ttty  I  nwfln  o'er  I  mooriaod  and )  1m; 


Emblem     |  hqipinefla. 
Bleat  is  thy )  dwdUng^plaoe; 
01  «oa|-bidelnt&a|dflBert  witfajtiinl 
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"WQdlsthrllaj.aodlmid, 
Tar  on  the  |  downy  clood : 

Lon  gives  it  |  energy,  |  love  gave  it  |  birth: 
Where,  on  thy  |  dewy  whig, 
Where  irt  thou  |  jonnwyingf 

Thf  liy  I  is  in  haur  \  -en,  Uiy  love  |  ia  on  euth. 

"  O'er  moor  and  J  monntain  green, 
O'er  fell  and  |  fountain  sheen, 
O'er  the  red  |  streamer  that  |  bendds  the  |  day; 


Over  the  [  cknuOet  dim. 
Over  the  I  rainbow's  riiD, 
Ifndcal  I  dMrab,  me^  |  hie  thee  a  \  ^woy. 

"Thai,  when  Oie  |  gloamin  comes. 
Low  in  the  |  hewtbor  bkxma, 

SweetwHl  tby  |  welcomeand  |  bed  of  love  |  beu 
Emblem  of  |  h^ipiness, 
Blest  is  thy  |  dwelling-place ; 

01  to  a  I  -bide  in  the  |  desert  with  |  theel" 


0B8.  3. — It  ia  observed  by  Chorchill,  (yew  Oram^  p.  887,)  that,  EBukspeare  has  used  the  d«o 
tji,  as  appropriate  to  moumml  occasjopa"   The  dilef  exampto  which  he  cites,  is  tiie  following: — 


"  ICidnight,  as  |  -sist  oar  moan, 
Help  us  to  I  sigh  and  groan 
Beavily,  [heavily. 


GraTOg,  yawn  and  J  yield  your  dead, 
TiU  death  be  |  uttei^ 

Heavily,  |  heavily."— JfitcA  Ado,  Y,  3, 


Obs.  4. — These  six  lines  of  Dactyiio  (or  Ocnnporite)  Dimeter  are  sabjdned  by  the  poet  to  four  of 
^odiaic  Tetrameter.  There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  particolar  adaptation  of  either 
measare  to  moomAil  sQbjectB,  mem  tiian  to  otiiers  ;  but  later  instances  this  meb«  may  be  cited, 
in  which  such  is  the  cliancter  at  the  topic  treated.  The  following  long  example  consists  of  lines 
ot  two  feet,  most  of  them  dadylio  uily;  but,  of  the  teventiy-six,  there  are  twdve  which  may  bo 
otherwise  divided,  and  as  many  man  which  mutt  be,  because  they  commence  with  a  abort 
syllable. 

"Tdb  Bbidob  or  SrOHa"— Br  Tbomab  Hooa 


''One  mora  on  )  -fertnnole^ 

Weary  (tf  |  breath, 
BiflUy  Im  I  -portunate. 

Gone  to  ner  |  deatii  I 
Take  her  up  ]  tenderly, 

Uft  her  with  j  care ; 
Fashioaed  ao  |  slenderly. 

Young,  and  so  |  fiiirl 

Look  at  her  |  garments 
Clinging  like  j  cerements. 
Whilst  the  wave  I  constantly 

Drips  flxan  her  |  clothing; 
Take  ber  up  j  instantly, 

Loving;  not  |  katiiiDg; 

Tooch  ber  not  |  soorafiilly ; 
Think  of  her  J  mournfully, 

Qently,  and  |  humanly; 
Not  of  the  I  stains  of  her : 
AH  that  re  |  -mains  of  her 

Kow,  is  pure  |  womanly. 

Hake  no  deep  |  scrutiny 
Into  her  |  mutiny, 

Rash  and  un  f  -dutiM ; 
Past  all  die  { -hoooor, 
Death  has  left  |  on  ber 

Only  the  |  beautii^ 


Stni,  fi»r  an  I  slips  of  hers,— 

One  of  Eve's  |  &mily, — 
Wipe  those  poor  |  lips  of  here, 

Oodng  so  I  clammily. 
Loop  ap  her  |  tresses, 

Esc^ied  from  the  oomb, — 
Her  bir  aubum  tresses; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses^ 

Where  was  her  |  home  ? 

Who  was  her  |  IktfaerT 
Who  was  her  |  motlier? 

Had  she  a  |  sister? 
Had  she  a  1  brother  ? 

Was  there  a  |  dearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  1  othw? 

Alas,  for  the  rarity 
Of  ChrisUan  charity 

Under  tho  |  sun  I 
0,*  it  was  I  [Htifiill 
If  ear  a  whole  |  city  full, 

Home  she  had  |  none. 

Sisterly,  |  brotheriy, 
Fatherly,  |  motherly 

Feelings  had  I  changed : 
Love,  by  harsh  [  evidence, 
Thron-n  from  its  I  eminence; 


Even  God's  |  providence 

Soemiujj  o  [  -strangcd. 

Where  the  lamps  [  quiver 
So  for  in  tiie  river, 

WlUi  many  a  li^^ 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood,  with  amazement, 

Houseless,  by  |  night 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Uade  her  tremble  and  shivei; 
But  not  the  dark  arch. 

Or  the  black-Howing  river: 
Had  from  life's  [  h\st/my. 
Glad  to  death's  |  mystery, 

Swift  to  be  I  hurled, — 
Aiqvh»e^  { anywhere, 

Out  of  the  I  worldl 

In  she  phmg'd  |  boldly,— 
Ko  matter  bow  coldly 

The  rough  |  river  ran, — 
Over  tho  |  brink  of  it: 
Picture  it,  j  think  of  it, 

Dissohito  I  man!" 

CUqip's  Pioneer,  p.  64. 


Ofla.  5.— As  each  of  our  prindpal  feet,— the  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  the  Anapest,  and  thcDactrl. 
— has  always  one,  and  only  one  long  syllable;  it  should  follow,  that,  in  each  of  our  principal  or- 
ders (rf"  verse,— the  Iambic,  the  TrochiOc,  the  An^estic,  and  the  Dactylic,— any  line,  not  diverai- 
fiod  by  a  leoondary  Ibo^  must  be  redcooed  to  contain  jnat  as  many  feet  as  lon^r  syllables.  So, 
too,  of  the  Amphibrach,  and  any  Une  reckmed  Amphibradiic:  But  It  happens,  that  the  common 
error  by  which  gingle-rfaymed  Tpoehaics  have  so  often  been  counted  a  foot  ahnrter  than  they  are, 
is  also  extended  by  some  writera  to  single-rtiymed  Dactylics— tbe  rhyming  syllable,  if  long,  being 
esteemed  aupemmnerary !  For  example,  three  dactylic  stanzas,  in  each  of  which  a  pentameter 
couplet  is  followed  by  a  hexameter  line,  and  this  again  by  a  heptameter,  are  introduced  by  Prof; 
Hart  thus:  "The  DakyUe  ntrameler,  Penfomefor,  and  ffexam^,  with  ihe  atidilional  or  hypermeter 
gffiaHe,  are  all  found  oooibined  in  the  foUowing  extraordlnaiy  specimen  of  versiflcatirai.  *  *  * 
nUs  ia  the  only  qwdmea  of  Dactylic  haamekr  or  even  pentamder  vcise  that  the  antttor  recoUectB 
to  have  aeui.'* 

Lament  of  Aukk. 


"Gfadwaa  our  I  meeting:  thy  |  gUttering  |  bomm  1 1  Adord, 
Beating  oa  |  mine,  Hke  Ae  f  heart  of  a]  timorous  |  Urd; 

Bright  were  thine  |  ms  as  tbe  I  StarBand  their  |  ^anoea  were  |  radiant  as  |  gkama 
Falling  ttom  |  eyes  of  tho  |  angels,  when  |  singing  liy  |  Eden's  pur  |  -porcal  |  gtrtama. 
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THS  OBAUKAS  OF  KKOLISH  GBAHHABB. 


[fABTIT. 


"Happ7  as  |  aerapha  were  |  we,  for  we  |  wander'd  a  J  -imt, 
Trnnbling  with  |  pasmonate  |  thrills,  when  the  t  twil^t  bad  1  ,flMm.- 
Even  the  I  echo  was  |  silent:  our  |  kisses  and  I  niii^enirf'j  love 
LoDguiah'd  nn  |  •hiaanlaDdmi  |  -knowiv  Uke  toe  |  braatttor  tbe  |  hh—Hllln  |  bat 
the  I  grove. 

"Life  hath  its  |  pleaeurea,  but  |^&dii^are  f  th^  u  tbe  \Jtowen: 
Sin  hstb  Us  |  sorrows^  and  |  sadly  we  |  tum'd  from  tboaa  |  bouen: 
laisM  were  ttie  {  angels  be  |  -bind  with  their  |  felcbioDS  of  |  heoTwily  |  jtawA 
Di&WBSthe  I  desolate  |  desert  bo  |  -fi>re<4  and  |  daricerttm  {  depth  of o*r }  Jmmr 
Hknbt  B.  Hibst:  Barea  EKfjiuk  Onwmw,  f.  19Q. 
Oes.  6. — Of  Dactylic  versa,  our  jKosodists  and  ^Tammarians  in  general  have  Ukea  but 
little  notice ;  a  m^ority  of  them  appearing  by  their  slence^  to  have  been  utterlv  ignimit  of  Ihe 
whole  q>eciea.   B7  many,  the  dsolTl  is  expressly  set  down  as  an  inferior  foot,  which  they 
is  used  only  for  the  occasional  diversiflcation  of  tm  iambic,  trocliaic,  or  awapwitic  fine  Tta 
Everett:  "It  ia  never  wed  exoept  aa  a  teeondary  foot,  and  then  in  the  firM  place  of  the  Sbl  — 
jSn^ft  Vera^ieatitm,  If.  122.   On  thia  or^  of  verse,  Liadley  Mart^  bestowed  only  the  SbOambf 
woras:  "Tba  Daotyuo  meaeore  bsing  very  nneoiiiinoi^  we  ■haBgiwaiitya— exM^isrfo» 
ntedes  (tf  it: — 

From  thS  l&v  plearitres  Of  th&  fiO&i  nitac^ 
Bise  we  to  hi^ier,  Ac."— Onink,  ISmo,  pi  20f ;  Bn,  p.  S5T. 
Bead  this  example  with  "uu  rW  for  ".RSm  we,"  and  all  the  poetry  of  H  is  gwe!  HunpiRr 
Bsj'S,  "  Dadyle  verse  is  seldom  used,  aa  remaiiced  heretofore ;'  but  w  tcsed  occamfmtOjf,  awl  hm 
three  metres ;  viz.  of  2,  3,  and  4  feet  Bpeoimens  fbQow.  2  Ibet  Free  &oin  anxiely.  3  fed 
Singing  mcst  sweetly  and  merrily.  4  feet  Dactylic  measoree  aie  waotii^  in  enttgy."— fiijU 
Froaody,  p.  18.  Here  theprosodist  has  made  his  own  examples;  and  the  last  one,  wiaeh  nsfaiU* 
impeaches  all  daotylics,  he  has  made  very  badly — ^Tery.pnMaioally;  ftr  tba  wtvd  "  Dmdfik,' 
though  it  has  three  syllables,  is  properly  00  dactr^  but  rather  an  amptubradi. 

Ods.  1. — By  the  Bev.  David  Blair,  this  ordtf  of  poetic  nmabqa  b  utteify  atBonMSitwd 
misrepresented.   He  says  of  it,  "  Daotyuo  Tene  oontisfe  of  a  tkort  tySaUe,  wftb  fXB,  twa  cr 
three  feet,  and  a  long  ayOable;  aa, 

'  t)l3tract£d  with  woe, 

'  I'll  rOsh  6a  tiid  foa'  ABoraoir."— .5&Rr'«  Firaet  Gram.,  pi  119, 
"  'T6  shephgrda  sS  cheerful  and  gay, 
'Whfise  SodEs  n£ver  carelessly  roam: 
'Shduld  GOtMSd's  bfippSa  t5  strfty, 

« Oh  I  caU  th«  p5or  wfindSrSn  hSma'   SOBSSlOlts."— p.  13Q. 
It  is  maniftst,  that  theas  linos  are  not  dac^lio  at  aU.  There  is  Dot  a  dactyl  in  Qum.  Ikeyvt 
oompoaed  ct  iambs  and  anqiesCa   The  onier  of  the  Torsiflcation  is  Anapeetie;  bot  it  ii  berc 

varied  by  the  vory  common  diversiQcation  of  dropping  the  Srst  short  syllable.  TbB  longer  exiiE- 
pie  is  itom  a  ballad  of  216  lines,  of  which  99  are  ttios  varied,  and  IIT  are  thll  anapeitki 

OBa  8. — The  makers  of  school-books  are  quite  as  apt  to  copy  blunders,  as  to  originale  tbea : 
and,  when  an  error  is  once  started  in  a  grammar,  as  it  passes  with  the  user  for  good  levsiag,  l<: 
one  can  guess  where  it  will  stop.  It  seems  worth  whQe,  therefore,  in  a  work  of  this  Datum,  ti> 
liberal  in  the  citation  of  such  firalts  as  have  linked  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  jnen! 
topics  of  our  grent  subject.  It  ia  not  probable,  that  the  fidse  scansion  jaet  criticised  trigitatfej 
with  Blair;  fi>r  the  ComprebenaiTe  Chammar,  a  British  worl^  repobUsed,  in  Hi  tUrd  edlica.  ^ 
Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  hi  1789,  teadwB  the  aame  doctrine,  thus:  *'Dac^^  meaiafenf  «e- 
^  of  one,  two,  or  three  Dactyls,  introdnoed  by  a  feeble  qyllaUe,  and  tennbated  hr  a  itrav 
one;  aa, 

I  dear  Irish  I  folks,  1  S6  J  fair  and  sS  |  briglit, 

Come  j  leave  5ff  your  |  jukes,  They'll  |  (pve  you  de  [  -B^: 

And  I  bUy  iXp  my-  \  hallpenco  sd  j  fmo;     jOb  |  -serve hSwtiiSy  |  glister iod  |  stuQ&^TTr: 

A  I  cobler  there  I  was  and  he  J  liv'd  In  i  |  stall, 
Whieh  {  serv'd  him  f5r  |  kitchen  Bk  |  parlour  and  |  baU ; 
Kd  1  com  In  tm  |  pocket,  nfi  |  care  In  iSa  |  pate; 

TSiim  I  -IntionhS  |  bad,  and  no  |  dihtslt  hb  |  gate." — Oymp.  Cfranmiia^ 
To  this,  the  author  add^  '*  Dactyl  measure  becomes  Ant^testie  by  setting  off  an  lusUcfx*  = 
the  begimdog  of  the  line."— Tbeae  rmaa,  all  but  the  hat  me,  nuqantiooabtjr  have  n  as- 
bic  foot  at  Ae  be^nnlng;  and,  for  that  reason,  tbey  are  bo^  and  by  no  memaaBittm^- 
dactylics.  The  last  one  is  purely  an^iestks.  All  ll»  cUvidonal  bais,  ia  tXBbnt  exn^  k 
placed  wrong. 

ORDER  v.— COMPOSITB  VERSE. 
Compo^te  verse  is  that  which  coosiBts  of  variouB  metres,  or  difiwcnt  feBt,  (ob~ 
bined, — not  accideatally,  or  promiscuously,  but  by  dedgn,  and  witfi  aome  ng^^- 
In  Ooinp<»ite  verse,  of  any  form,  the  stress  most  be  had  rfaythminDy,  ai  in  ^ 
simple  orders,  else  the  compoution  will  be  nothing  better  thau  unnatnd 
The  possible  variety  of  oombmations  in  this  sort  of  nombers  is  uaUmited;  ta^  *^ 
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pure  and  siipple  kinds  bdi^  ^erally  preferred,  any  stated  mixture  of  fej&t  is  com- 
paratively unnommoD.  CertaJn  forms  vhicfa  may  be  scanned  by  other  methods,  are 
BDSoeptible  also  of  division  as  Coinpoeitea,  Hence  there  cannot  be  an  exact  enume- 
ntion  of  the  measures  oi  this  <»d«v  but  instances,  as  they  occur,  may  be  cited  to 
fftemplify  it 

"  O'Bomk'fl  t  noble  &re  I  will  ne'er  (  be  (atgot, 
By  those  |  who  were  there,  |  or  tlioae  |  who  were  not 
His  rev  |  -els  to  keep,  |  we  suji  |  and  we  dine 
Ob  sev  |  -ea  score  aheep^  |  fkt  bul  |  -locks,  and  swine, 
Usqaebaogh  |  to  oar  taut  \  in  paQs  J  was  broogbt  up, 
An  bun  I  -dred  at  leHBat,  |  and  a  mad  |  -der  onr  cup^ 
O  there  |  is  the  qporti  |  we  rise  ]  with  the  light, 
In  disor  |  -derly  scat,  |  fWHp  soor  [  -ing  aH  nig^t. 
0  how  j  was  I  trick'd  1  I  mj  pipe  j  it  was  broke. 
My  pooE  J  -et  was  |»d['d,  |  I  lost  f  my  new  cloak. 
Vmti  \  -fled,  quoth  Nell,  [  of  man  |  -tie  and  kerdi  |  -tr: 
Why  then  |  ftia  them  vnal,  |  the  de'il  |  take  ibe  search  |  -a-." 

Johnson's  Works  of  the  Poeia,  Vol  v,  p.  310. 
Eine  themBBSore  fa  tetmmeter;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  dengn  of  the  poet,  that  each 
benuatidi  ritoold  ooniiit  of  one  iamb  sad  one  anapest.  gudi,  with  a  few  exceptions^  is  the  ar^ 
iBDgement  throughout  Hie  piece;  but  the  hemlsdcbs  which  have  double  rhyme,  may  each  bo 
divided  iato  two  amtriiibTacha.  In  Everett's  VersificatioD;  at  p.  100,  the  first  six  lines  of  this  ex- 
ample are  broken  into  twelve,  and  set  in  three  stansas,  being  given  to  exemplify  "T%e  Line  of  a 
tringie  Ana^peii  preceded  by  an  lambas"  or  what  he  improperly  calls  "  The  first  and  ahortest  species 
of  Anapestic  lines."  His  other  instance  of  the  same  metre  is  also  Chmposiis  verse,  rather  than 
^noputic,  even  by  his  own  sliowing.  "In  the  ftOowfaig  example,"  h^  "we  have  this 
measure  altanating  with  Amphibrochio  lines :" 


-From  Byron's  Mcmfrod. 

1  brcdce  through  hia  slumber^ 

I  sbiv  I  -w'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers — 
He's  Ty  |  -rant  agaml 


"  The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  |  fh)m  &ie  throne, 
lay  buried  in  torpor, 
f  <»gotten  and  lone ; 

With  the  Uood  |  of  a  mill  I  -ion  hell  an  |  -swer  my  care, 
With  a  na  j  -tion's  destnic  { -tion — bis  flight  |  and  despair." — ^Act  ii,  Sa  3. 
Here  the  Isat  two  lii^  wbicb  are  not  oited  by  Everett,  are  pore  Boiq>eetio  tetrametNS :  and  it 
may  be  obaarved,  tliat,  if  each  two  of  the  short  lines  were  printed  as  one,  the  eight  Wuish  are 
here  soanned  otherwise,  would  beoome  four  of  the  same  sort,  except  that  theee  wotud  each  begin 
with  an  iambus.   Henoe  the  specimen  sornds  esseutially  as  aDfq>estio  verse. 


Sxample  IIL- 
"  Qentie  and  |  lovely  fixro, 
What  didst  (  thou  here^ 
When  the  fierce  |  battle  storm 
Bore  down  |  the  speart 


Banner  and  |  shiver'd  < 

Beside  [  thee  strown, 
Itoll,  that  a  |  -midst  the  best 

Thy  work  ]  was  done! 

Low  lies  the  |  stately  head, 
Earth-bound  |  Uie  free: 

How  gave  those  I  bangfaty  dead 
A  plaoe  I  to  tbeet 

Shnnb'rarl  thine  |  eaiiy  bier 

Friends  should  |  have  cnnni'd, 
ICsoy  a  I  flov'r  and  tear 
'  Swdmiig  I  around. 

Soft  voioes,  I  dear  and  younK 

Ufa^ng  1  their  swe)^ 
fibould  o'er  thy  [dost  have  annf 

Earth's  last  |  breweU. 

SisterB  a  |  -bove  ttie  gnm 

Of  thy  I  lepoae 
Bhoold  have  Ud  I  vTleta  wave 

With  the  I  white  rose. 


■  Woman  on  Vie  Fidd  of  JktlOe. 

Now  must  the  |  trumpet's  note. 

Savage  |  and  shrill. 
For  reqnl'm  )  o'o-  tbeo  floaty 
Thou  &ir  I  aodstilll 

And  the  swift  |  chnrgw  sweep, 

In  flill  I  career. 
Trampling  thy  I  place  of  alee^ 
Wliy  cam'st  j  thou  hero? 


Why? — Ask  the  I  true  heart  why 

Woman  |  hath  oeen 
Ever,  where  |  brave  men  dlc^ 

TTnahrink  |  -ing  seen. 

Unto  this  I  buToet  ground. 
Fraud  reap  1  -ers  came. 

Some  for  that  ]  Btinhig  sound, 
A  wair  I  •Iu'b  name: 

Some  for  the  |  stormy  pli^, 

And  Joy  t  of  strife^ 
And  some  to  |  ffing  away 

Aweal  -tyBAi 

But  thoo,  pale  I  sleeper,  thon, 
With  the  I  BU^ftaine^ 

And  tlie  rich  J  locks,  whose  glow 
Death  can  [•not  tame; 
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[fait  IT. 


Oi^  one  I  tiioilg^^  one  pow'r, 
Thea  ooald  |  hsTo  led, 

So  thiough  the  I  tempest's  hoar 
lb  lift!  thy  head! 


Only  the  |  trae,  the  itRog, 
The  lore  |  wfaoae  traat 

Woman's  deep  |  soot  too  loBg 
Fours  on  |  the  dnaL" 
Hbiuxs:  Poetieal  WoHu,  YoL  b,  p.  W. 

Hera  are  foarteen  stanzafl  of  composte  dimeter,  each  having  two  sorts  of  lineg;  tbefiniin 
consisting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  adac^l  and  an  amphimsc ;  the  seoood,  mostly,  of  tvoinie 
but,  in  some  instancea,  of  a  trochee  and  aa  lamb ; — the  latter  bein^  in  wath  a  soBttBrios,  bk. 
the  more  harmonious  and  agreeable  comlHaaUon  of  quantities. 


Air  1. 

"  Love  sounds  I  the  alarm, 
And  fear  I  U  a  fly  |  -Ing : 
"When  beau  ]  -ty's  the  pris^ 

What  mor  |  -tal  fears  dr  |  'big? 
In  defence  {  of  my  treas  f  -fire, 

I'd  bleed  j  at  each  vein: 
WiOioat  I  her  no  pleas  I  -Ore; 
.   Fbr  life  I  is  a  p^" 

GxT's  POKics:  J<Jtiuon'8  Worka  of  the  Foeta,  ToL  vi,  p.  371 
These  verses  are  essentially  dther  aoi^iestio  or  amphibradiic.   The  anapest  drridcB  t«o<f  te 
In  the  middle;  tiie  an^braohwiU  so  divide  oght   But  either  divi^  wiS  pre  Mif  iiBS. 
By  tin  preaent  Bcansion,  thejM/»(  is  an  ismb  in  all  of  them  hot  the  two  an^eilfai 


Air  S. 

"Gonad  |  -er,  find  st»p  { -hM, 
How  fleet  |  -lug's  the  pkas  |  -in, 
That  flat  |  -teffs  oar  U>fm 
In  puTHiit  I  of  the  fi^ir: 
The  joys  |  that  attaod  )  It, 

By  tno  I  -ments  we  mass  |  -&»; 
But  life  I  is  too  lit  I  -tie 
To  meas  I  -ure  our  care." 


Sa^U  V.—f  3%e  Latt  Leaf.** 


1. 


'*  I  saw  t  him  once  |  befim 
As  he  pass  |  -M     |  the  do(H>, 

And  again 
The  pave  I  -ment  stones  |  resound 
As  hie  tot  I -ters  o'er  |  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

2. 

They  say  |  that  in  |  his  piime^ 
Ere  the  prun  J  -ing  knife  |  of  IXme 

Out  him  down, 
Not  a  bet  I  -ter  man  |  was  finnd 
Qy  the  crij  •er  on  |  his  round 

Tnroogfa  the  town. 

S. 

Bat  now  |  he  waika  |  the  streets. 
And  be  looks  |  at  all  |  he  meets 

So  fork>m; 
And  be  shakes  |  his  fee  |  -ble  head, 
That  it  seems  j  as  if  |  be  said, 

They  are  gone. 

4. 

The  mos  |  -sy  mar  |  •bles  rest 
On  the  Ups  I  that  be  I  has  prea'd 

In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  |  he  lov'd  |  to  hear 
Hare  bem  oarr'd  |  fiv  man  |    %  yaw 

Onthe  tnnbi 


My  grand  I  -mamma  |  bsaasi^ 

Poor  old  La  I -dy  I  dw|iidtad 

Loi^ago^— 
That  he  had  I  a  Ro  |  -man  nose^ 
And  his  cheek  |  was  lilra  |  anas 
Intbe  soow. 

6. 

But  now  I  his  nose  I  Is  tfiin, 
And  it  resis  |  upon  |  his  cfaiB 

liteastsff; 
Andaonokjisln  (hishad^ 
Andamal  I  -andwl  |  -yoaik 
In  hu  lao^L 

T. 

I  know  I  it  is  I  a  sin 
For  me  [tlius]  I  to  sit  |  and  gris 

At  him  nere; 
Bat  the  old  |  threes  |  -ner'dbl^ 
And  the  breech  |  -ea,  and  |  sD  tK 
Are  so  queerl 

8. 

And  if  I J  sboold  Uve  I  to  hs 
The  last  toof  I  upon  I  Oie  me 

Intheqffii^ — 
Let  thnn  smile,  |  as  1 1  domr, 
Atttie  old  I  forsak  |  -en  bon|^ 
Vhere  1  diiut** 
OunsW.  HnJEB:  TAs  Awisr,  ISO,  >  W 


OBaBRVATIONa 

0b&  1.— Composite  verse,  espedalty  if  the  Imes  be  short,  is  pecuUaily  liaUe  to  JoM^^.- 
sad  diversify  of  scansiui;  and  that  wbidi  does  not  always  abide  by  one  choeea  srief  of  qsMtn* 
can  soaicely  be  found  agreeable;  it  must  be  more  apt  to  puade  than  to  please  the nadcr. 
oig^t  stanzas  of  this  last  example^  have  si^t  lines  of  iawWe  frimater ;  and,  anoe  ima  t£M  = 
eight,  this  metre  holds  the  first  place  in  the  sCanxa,  it  is  a  double  &a]t,  that  one  nch  fa>>^ 
sttq^  from  its  uoper  position.  It  would  be  better  to  pr^tbe  wonl  AbMtoAsteffc  b"' 
and  to  mend  the  nirfy*third  thus : — 

"And  should  [  I  live  |  to  be  "— 
The  ttisayllabic  feet  of  this  piece,  as  I  scan  it,  are  aumeroos ;  b(»ng  the  aiteai  tet  b*  * 
mwonketer,  and  tiie  twenfy-fimr  initial  feetof  the  lines  of  seren  ^^laUea.  Kvevsasnfttcfii? 
— (exoept  the  thiify-aixili,  "TAslaat  leaf**— )beglis with nmono^bblewUAMir^*^ 
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inqnantity;  wo  tbftt,  with  ttrM  faOd  on  thia  moDoe^IUble,  the  toot  beoomea  aa  am^ti$nae;  wltb- 
cBt  godi  ■trOM^  ananopail 

Oas.  2. — incline  to  read  tbla  piece  m  ocMnposed  of  iambs  and  anapesti;  but  E.  A.  Foe,  who 
has  commended  "  the  effectiTO  hamony  ot  Hhok  linea,"  and  called  the  ezunple  "  an  ezoellentlr 
wdl  coDoeiTed  and  well  managed  Bpecimm  <^  reniflcation,"  counts  many  ^llablea  iaog,  whku 
Bodi  a  reading  makes  abort,  and  he  also  dividai  all  but  the  iambics  in  a  way  quite  difibimt  ftom 
tnine^  thus:  "  Let  us  scan  the  flrat  stanza, 

'  I  saw  I  him  once  j  bdfore  Tb6  pave-  |  mSnt  stones  I  rSsSand 

M  bS  ]  piiaaed  |  b;  tb6  |  ddor,  As  h£|  tott^  I  o'er  thd  ]  ground 

And  i- 1  gain  mth  bis  cajie.' 

This/*  says  he^  "is  the  general  scaosioii  of  the  poem.  We  have  first  three  iambusea  The  sec- 
ood  fine  ahifts  the  rkytim  into  the  trochaic,  giving  QS  three  trochees,  with  a  oscfmim  equivalent,  in 
tiiis  case^  to  *  trodwe.  The  third  lina  is  a  trodiee  and  eqoinlait  cKaaTB."— -Pob^  Kotb  upov 
ExousH  Txbsb:  Pbrneer,  p.  109.  These  quantities  are  the  nme  as  those  by  which  the  whxAa 
piece  is  made  to  consist  of  iambs  and  ainphimacs. 

Oeh.  3. — ^In  its  rkj/Omical  t^id  upon  the  ear,  a  snpenumeraiy  diort  syllaUe  at  Uie  end  of  a 
line,  may  sometimes,  perhaps  compensate  fia*  the  want  of  such  a  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  linB^  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fijurth  example  above;  but  still  it  is  unusual,  and  seems  im- 
proper, to  suppose  such  ^DaUes  to  bdcng  to  tiie  scan^on  of  the  subsequent  lioej  forthedlvidoii 
of  hues,  with  their  hannonie  psuses^  is  gneater  than  the  division  of  feet,  and  imiriies  that  no  foot 
can  ever  actually  be  split  by  it  Poa  has  su^estad  that  the  divinon  into  lines  may  be  disregard- 
ed ta  scanning,  and  sometimes  must  be.  He  dtea  kx  an  example  the  beginning  of  Byron's  "  Bride 
of  Abydos," — a  passage  wbidi  has  been  admired  for  its  easy  flow,  and  which,  he  says,  has  greatiy 
puzzled  those  who  have  attempted  to  scan  it  Rewding  it  as  essentially  anapestic  tetnuneter, 
yet  as  having  some  initial  iambs,  and  the  first  and  fjfUi  lines  dac^lic,  I  Bbail  here  divide  it  acoctd* 
faigly,  thus: — 

"  Know  yi  the  I  Und  wMro  thi  {  cfprfin  ftnd  I  mtrtlS 

ArS  em  I  •bums  SfdSeda  I  thftt  Are  dSne  |  In  thSir  cEme— 
Where  the  rsae  |  (^the  vol  |  -ture,  the  love  |  of  the  tor  |  -ti^ 
Now  melt  ]  into  s(A J  -nesi^  now  mad  [  -den  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  \  land  w  tiie  |  cedar  and  {  vin^ 
Where  the  fiow'rs  |  evN  bloe  |  -som,  the  bcains  |  ever  dilne^ 
And  the  light  |  wings  of  Zeph  |  -yr,  oppress'd  |  with  pert\ime, 
Wax^nt  I  o'er  the  gar  [  -dens  criTGul  I  in  her  bloom? 
Wlioni  the     I  -ron  and  ol  j  -Ive  are  fidr  |  ■«8t  c^ftui^ 
And  the  voice  1  of  the  night  |  -ingale  nev  I  -w  Is  mate? 
Where  the  vir  |  •gins  are  soft  J  as  the  ros  [  -es  they  twine^ 
And  all,  f  save  the  spir  |  -it  of  man,  |  is  divine? 
■1^  the  land  I  of  the  East—  |  'tis  the  clime  I  <tftbe8ttfr— 
Can  he  smile  |  (m  such  deeds  I  as  his  chil  |  -aren  have  done? 
Oh,  wild  I  as  the  so  |  -cents  of  lov  |  -ers'  farewell, 
Are  the  hearts  |  that  tiiey  bear,  |  and  the  tsles  |  that  they  teO." 

Obs.  4. — These  lines  this  ingenious  prosodist  divides  not  thus,  but,  throwing  them  together  like 
prose  unpn&otoated,  finds  in  them  "a  regular  socoesmon  of  doe^Ite  rAi/Onu,  varied  <mly  at  three 
pcunts  by  eqmvslent  tpomSM,  and  aeparated  into  two  distinct  divisions  b;^  eqaivalmtt  terminating 
dEMrof."  He  imagines  tha^  "  By  aU  who  have  ears — not  over  long — this  will  be  scknowledged 
as  tbe  true  and  the  sole  true  scansioD." — £  A.  Pot:  Piofiuer,  p.  107.  So  it  may,  for  aught  I 
know;  but,  having  dared  to  show  there  is  an  other  way  quite  as  simple  and  pUdn,  and  less  ob- 
jectionabll^  I  submit  both  to  tlie  judgement  of  the  reader ; — 

"EnOwyS  tbS  |  liod  whdre  tbS  |  cypi«as  Snd  |  mfrUS  ir«  |  gmblSms  6f  [  deeds  tii£t  iro  ) 
done  In  tb^  )  cSme  wb«re  the  I  rage  &f  thS  |  vilU&re  ttig  |  lOve  6f  thfi  I  tOrtifi  nSw  [  melt  IntA 
I  softoSsB  ndw  J  madddn  td  |  mmci   Kdow  yd  thS  |  land  df  thS  |  cedfir  tod  |  vine  whSre  thfi  f 
fldw'rs  Svfir  |  blosaikn  thd  |  bSams  hvkt  \  slmie  whdre  thg  I  Ught  wings  df  |  sephyr  dp  J  -presa'd 
with  p6rj  -jWmt  teocc  I  fiint  d'er  thd  |  gftrdSna  Of  I  GQl  In  hSr  I  blonn  whSre  tiie  j  atron  &nd  | 
oUre  are  \  fikirSst     |  fruit  iod  the  |  v<Uce  Af  tiiS  |  nigb&ig&le  |  nevSr  Is  |  mQte  wh§re  the  I  vir- 
gins £re  I  s5ft  8s  the  I  rosSs  tfaSy  I  Mmt  and  I  all  sive  the  I  spIHt  df  I  man  Is  dl- 1  vine  'tis  tbS  J 
land  6r  tiie  ]  Eiat 'tis  tiiei  cllmedf  tbfi  iSflD  cin  hfi  I  imlle  fin  sQch  I  dSeds  is  hb  [  childr&i 
hive  I  dSmoA  |  wild  fis  th«  )  aooents  <if  t  lAven' On- ]  wfiU«nthe  |  heaiti  th&t  tUiy  |  beir  and 
thd  I  tUaslbftlthey  I  feflL"— 

Osa.  S. — &i  tbe  sum  and  proportion  of  tbeir  quanti^ee^  tbe  an^KSt,  tho  dactyl,  and  the  amphi- 
bradi,  are  equal,  ouih  having  two  syllables  short  to  one  long;  and,  with  two  short  quantities 
between  two  long  ones,  lines  may  be  tolerably  accordant  in  riiythni,  though  tiie  order,  at  the  com- 
mencement,  be  varied,  and  their  number  of  syllablss  be  not  equaL  Of  the  ibllowing  sixteen  lines, 
nine  are  pve  anapestic  tetrameters;  one  may  be  radEoned  dactyHo,  bat  it  may  quite  as  well  bo 
said  to  iMve  a  trochee,  an  iambus,  and  two  anapesta  or  two  ampblmaes;  one  is  %  qiondee  and 
tiiree  ant^ests;  and  Uie  rest  may  be  scanned  as  ami^ibrachics  ending  with  an  Iambus,  bat  are 
more  |«opeiiy  snapestics  commencing  with  an  iambus.  Like  the  preceding  example  fiiom  Byron, 
they  lack  the  unifbnnity  of  proper  oompoeites,  and  are  rather  to  be  regarded  aa  anapestics  irregu- 
larly diventfied. 
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"  "tU  mU  Ibe  AltwtroM  botct  raaU. "— -BiifbiL 
Whdre  tU  fitb  |  -Amlla  wive*  |  ia  ni^iur  I  -iaenoe  tiMi, 
HAmrtta  |  iad  bigta  f  aom  tte  wild  |  AlbatioM; 
Unww  I  -riod,  uadaml  |  -cd,  lAriok  \  •iag,  aJooe, 
The  o  I  -oBMi  hk  en  |  ^I|k^  tb»  tea>  |  -peat  his  tfaroDB. 
Whea  the  ter  )  -rible  whiri  |  -wind  ehtci  wild  |  o'«r  Ibe  n§f^ 
And  (iia  hur  |  -rieaiM  bowls  |  out  the  mar  I  •idqt^  dirge, 
In  th  V  glo  I  -Tf  tfaau  iporn  |  -eat  ths  iaA  \  ^temag  aa^ 
PrOud  btrd  |  of  the  o  f -oeau-world,  home  |  4es8  and  tm. 
When  the  winds  |  nn  tt  rent,  |  «Qd  the  son  |  in  his  g^ow. 
And  ttte  glit  I  -tering  tide  [  sleeps  in  beeu  [  -tjr  below, 
Xn  the  pride  [  of  thy  pow  |  -er  trium  I  -phant  above, 
VUh  thy  mate  [  thoa  art  hold  \  -ing  ttiy  ler  |  -els  atkm, 
Unflr  I  •ed,  uoltt  |  -tend,  unwatdied,  |  nneonflwid. 
Be  my  apir  |  •it  Ulce  tfae&  |  in  the  world  |  ofthe  mbd; 
Vo  Imd  1  4Bg  for  evttL  |  e'er  to  wea  |  -ly  its  fligfit, 
And  ften  |  as  Ay  |Rn  f  -lo&s  in  re  [  -gtooa  (flight* 

Sjui0bl  Dxlx  Lahotue:  Jforlh  Amerieim  Amfer,  4tf. 
Oil  6. — It  appears  that  the  most  noted  measures  of  the  Greek  and  IaUq  poets  ware  not  of 
ai^  simide  order,  but  either  compoutes,  or  mixturee  too  various  to  be  called  oompoaitea.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  we  have  much  dilBculty  in  reading  them  rbythmlcall/,  according  to  tbeir 
fltated  feet  and  aoanaion :  and  so  we  should  have^  in  reading  our  own  language  liiythmically,  in 
any  rimilar  imoaMiOD  of  net  Noticing  tbi»  in  reqteeC  to  the  Latin  Hexam^,  or  Hotsc  ven^ 
Poeaay^  ** Kov the  diacr^anoy  in  question  is  not  (^Nnrvabto  in  En|^  aMras;  wbca<etbe8Qwi- 
lioa  couioidea  iritb  the  reading,  to  far  as  the  rhy&m  is  wnoemed — tliat  is  to  say,  if  we  p^y  no 
attention  to  the  team  afibo  pasaige.  Bat  tbcso  tidtt  Indioate  a  nuUeoI  dj^mea  in  tiie  goihis  of 
the  two  languages,  as  regaras  thoir  capacity  for  modulation.  In  truth,  *  *  *  the  latin  is  a 
fbr  more  «(tU«{y  tongue  than  our  own.  It  ia  eaaentiaUy  apoadaic:  the  Engliah  is  aa  eeeentially  dac- 
tylic."—itmaer,  p.  110.  (See  the  marginal  note  in  Section  3d,  at  Oba.  22d,  above.)  Notwith- 
standing this  difiermce,  discrepance,  or  dificnity,  whatever  it  may  be,  some  ^oor  poets  have,  in 
a  few  instances,  attempted  imitalioDH  of  certain  Latin  metres ;  wnioh  imltationa  it  may  be  lax^ier 
briefly  to  notice  under  the  preaant  head.  The  Oeelc  lAtin  Hexametw  line  baa,  at  ooaraa^  aiz 
feet,  or  piUaatims.  According  to  the  Proaodiei^  the  first  four  of  tbeaa  may  be  either  dactyls  or 
qtoodeea;  the  fifth  is  always,  or  nearly  always  a  dactyl ;  and  the  aixti),  or  but,  fi  alwajn  ft 
npondiw:  wm, 

"LOddrS  I  qu*  va  I  -ISm  ciU  I  -m5  pSr  I  -mblt  1 1  -grtett"— Fw^. 
"Infin- 1  dam,      |  -g!n&,  ju  |  -b^  i«nd  {  -viM  d5  |  -UtSm."— /dL 
Of  this  sort  of  verse,  in  EngUsb,  somebody  has  framed  the  fbllowiag  vwy  fUr  example:— 
"  M&o  la  i  I  oSmpldx,  |  compdund  |  cdmpSst,  |  ySt  Is  hS  {  God-bom." 
Obb.  1. — Of  this  specias  of  versiflcstion,  which  may  be  c^ed  Ifixed  or  Compodte  Hexameter, 
the  most  coosidemlrie  epocimen  that  I  have  seen  in  Englisb,  ia  Longfellow's  Evangedine,  a  poem 
of  one  thouaaod  three  hundred  and  elsbfy-two  of  tbese  long  linear  or  vetwK  This  wok  baa 
feond  admirw^  and  not  a  few;  fbr,  of  hmib^  notMog  written  bfyao  diatingaiA>A  a aeMaraBKiU 
fldl:  but,  surely,  not  many    the  vemeain  qnestiini  exhibit  tiwy  ttw  fe^  of  ttw  ■■deat  Htx^ 
motera;  or,  If  thoy  do,  the  andeata  contented  themaelves  witii  very  impetfeci  rtiytfams^  em  in 
their  noblest  heroica.   In  ahor^  I  incline  to  the  oj^nioo  <^Foe,  that,  "Nothing  less  thsn  the  de* 
aervedly  high  reputation  of  Profiaeaor  Longfellow,  could  have  sulBoed  to  give  cuireney  to  bis  lines 
us  to  Greek  Hoxametera.   Id  general,  they  arc  aeitber  one  thing  nor  another.   Sosoe  few  of  them 
are  dac^lic  vme»~Eagligh  dactylics.   But  do  aw^  with  the  division  into  Moea,  and  the  most 
astnte  critic  would  never  have  suspected  tbem  of  any  ttiing  more  than  prose."— i^miswv  ^  HL 
The  following  a»  the  last  ten  linos  <^  the  volume,  wiih  such  a  (Uviwm  into  feet  as  the  poet  is 
iraumed  to  have  contemplated : — 

**StfllBtaDd8tbe  I  forest  pri  |  -meval;  bat  |  undw  the  I  shade  of  its  |  bwHlifi« 
Dwells  an  I  -other  I  rao-^  with  |  other  j  cuatoms  and  |  bmgnaga 
Only  a  |  -long  tho  |  sbwe  of  the  ]  moornftil  and  |  raiity  At  J  -laotfo 
lingCT  a  I  few  A  I  -oadiao  |  peaaanta,  whose  I  bthm  frnn  [  exile 
Wandered  |  back  to  their  |  native  )  land  to  |  die  in  ita  |  boaom. 
In  the  I  fisherman's  |  cot  the  |  wheel  and  the  I  loom  are  still  |  bu^j 
Maidens  still  |  woar  their  |  Norman  |  cua  and  then-  [  kirtlea  of  |  b<»De^MUi, 
And  by  the  J  evening  |  fire  re  |  -peat  B  |  -vangeline's  |  stwy, 
While  from  ita  1  rodcy  |  oavema  the  |  de^vcwad,  {  nei^bouring  |  ooeiB 
^teaki^  and  In  ]  aooenta  dis  |  •oonatriate  I  anawws  the  |  wail  v£  Ibe  |  fcnat.'' 

HsiTBr  W.  LcnfOFELLOw:  BomgOiae,  p. 
Oba.  8. — An  other  fum  of  verse,  common  to  the  <^eeks  and  Bomans,  whidi  has  aometimea 
been  inutated — or,  rather,  whidi  some  writ«s  have  aUempUd  to  tmttato— in  KngJiH^,  is  the  line 
or  stanza  called  Saq^phic,  fVom  the  iDventress,  Sappho,  a  Gre^  poetess.  The  Sapi^  verast  ac- 
cording to  Fabrictus,  Stnettua,  and  all  good  authorities,  has  eleven  syllablea,  nu^cfaig  "five  feet— 
the  first  a  trochee,  the  second  a  spondee,  Che  third  a  dactyl,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  trochees." 
Tho  Sapphic  etanza,  or  what  is  sometimes  so  called,  oonwsts  of  three  Sq^luc  lines  and  an  Ado- 
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toKD,  or  Adodcv— 4Iiia  iMt  twing  a  Aprt  lias  oon^waed  of  "adac^l  andaywdaft"  ^'^^rrptt 
fiom  Qgns»>*- 

^  Jots  I  -g&     I  -taa,  wSlS  |  -ittquS  |  pui^U 

ilec  v«D  I -tiuk-j  -tia  giavi  |  -(14  u  |  -RittU, 
Fu9C9,  plut  I  -retra." 

Obb.  9.--Tc»  mange  elwsa  ^lUblefl  in  a  line,  and  have  half  or  mm  of  them  to  ferm  trocfaeeB, 
iaao  itiffloutt  inattM;  but,  to  fiod  rhythm  in  the  wtcoOBaiMa  of  "a  trochee,  aqxnutee,  and  a  dao- 
Qrl,"  SB  ve  lead  worda,  weBW  hardfy  practicable.  Hence  fow  are  tiie  Kng^  8q>pbio8,  if  there 
be  my,  vUch  abide  the  fiingc^  ftmnule  of  qoantildes  and  fcet  IhoM  vUcfa  I  have  sera, 
an  ynMaHy,  if  no!  in  «feiy  fartaaoa^  foioBptiUa  of  a  bmpb  Mtuial  MwuioD  u  btAoz  oonpoied 
of  tooohaei,  with  a  dao^I,  or  aoma  otbw  foot  of  tttee  lyllablei,  at  the  fttyiiiiiing  of  each  Hna 
Tha  csemml  panea  frUs  noietimaa  after  the  fourth  syllable,  but  more  genetally,  uoA  much  move 
agreeably,  after  the  fifth.  Let  the  read^  inepeot  the  fi^whw  example,  aod  iee  if  be  do  not 
agree  with  me  in  laying  the  eoomt  on  only  the  flrat  syllable  of  each  foo^  as  the  feet  are  here 
divided.  The  accoi^  too,  must  be  oeiefttUr  laid.  Withoot  oonaiderabliB  «m  in  the  reading, 
the  hmKK  wM  pot  gqffOW  the  compoatiop  to  be  any  tiUi^but  proee:— 

"Tm  WiDOT."— (lit  "Bapphics.") 
*Oold  was  the  |  o^t-wlnd,  |  drifting  |  bst  the  |  bdott  feH, 
Wide  were  the  J  dowM,  and  |  slielter  |  -Ices  aod  |  nakei^ 
When  a  poor  |  Wanderar  |  stru^led  }  on  her  |  journey, 

Weary  and  |  vay-aore. 
Snarwere  Aa  )  downs,  moro  I  dreary  |  hern  J  -fleetkms; 
Oold  waetbe  I  ni^it-wiitd,  |  eoidor  |  was  her  |  boaom; 
She  had  no  |  hoiMy  the  |  wuid  wee  |  all  be  I -fonbv; 

She  bad  DO  I  shelter. 
Fast  afer  the  |  heath  a  |  ohuiot  |  rattlee  |  by  her; 
'I^mel'  I  feebly  |  cried  the  |^  lonely  I  wanderer; 
'Pity  BM,  I  strangersi  |  lee^  with  |  cold  and  |  hunger, 
Here  I  should  (  perish. 

'Onoe  I  bad  {  friends, — thou{^  |  now  by  |  all  for  |  -saken  I 
'Oooe  I  had  I  parents,  |  — 4hey  are  |  now  in  {  heavent 
*1  had  a  |  home  once^  |  — I  had  |  once  a  |  husband — 

Pity  me,  |  etrangers  I 
*  I  bad  a  I  home  onoe,  |  — I  bad  |  oooe  a  |  husband — 
*I  am  a  I  widow,  |  poor  and  |  brucen  )  -hearted  1' 
Load  Uew  the  |  wind ;  un  |  -heard  was  |  her  com  |  -plaining ; 

Oadiovo  the  |  chariot. 
Then  oo  the  I  snow  4ie  |  laid  her  |  down  to  I  rest  her; 
She  heard  a  |  horaeman;  [  *Ptty  |  mel'  ^e  f  gtoan'd  oat: 
Lood  was  the  )  wind;  un  |  -heard  was  |  her  oon  |  ^^alnnig; 

On  went  the  ]  horMOun. 
Warn  OQt  with  I  anguish,  |  tdl,  and  |  oold,  and  |  hunger, 
Down  aunk  tito]  Wanderer;  1  sleep  had  |  seized  her  faoaaea; 
Thece  did  the  |  trarellcr  |  find  her  |  in  the  |  morning; 

God  had  re  |  -leased  her." 
ROBEBT  Sodthet:  Pocjiu,  FhOad.,  1843,  p.  251. 
Obs.  10. — Ainong  the  lyric  poems  of  Dr.  Watts,  is  one,  entitled,  *'  Thc  Dat  or  Jvhoxmext  ; 
M  Ode  aOam^ed  ■»  JhgfisA  Sojpfkie!'  It  b  pertuu  as  gtx)d  an  erwmpto  as  we  have  of  the  Bp»< 
oes.   It  conBats  of  niqe  alaniaa,  of  whioh  I  stiatt  here  dto  the  flzat  tbiei^  dividing  tbem  into 
feetasadbove:— 

"  Whei^  ttie  fierce  }  Kcsib  Wind,  |  with  his  |  aiiy  |  fonsi^ 
Bean  up  the  I  Baltic  |  to  a  |  foaming  |  tliry; 
And  the  red  |  ligfatnipg  |  with  a  |  storm      ball  cornea 
Bushing  a  |  -main  down  \ 
How  tiie  poor  ]  sailors  |  stand  a  |  -maz'd  and  |  tremble  I 
While  the  hoarse  |  thunder,  |  liko  a  bloody  |  trumpet, 
BoBiB  a  load  |  twwt  |  to  the  J  gajNog  I  waters, 

Quick  to  de  |  -vour  tiiem. 

Snoh  shall  tiie  |  ooise  be,  (  and  the  |  wQd  dia  |  -order, 
(If  things  e  I  -temal )  may  be  |  like  these  J  earthly,) 
BDOh  tin  dire  |  terror,  |  wfa«i  the  |  great  Anh  |  -ai^ 

Shalna  the  ore  |  -aticai.''— ibra  Ltrkm,  p.  6?. 
Obs.  11. — "Theee  line^** Homphrey,  who  had  cited  the  first  four,  "are  good  Bnglish 
S^>phKa,  and  contain  the  essential  traits  of  the  wiginal  as  neariy  as  the  two  languages,  Greek 
sod  EogUah,  correapoDd  to  each  other.  This  atania,  together  with  the  poem,  from  whidi  this 
waa  taken,  may  stuid  ix  a  mod^  in  our  Engliah  oompoaitiona." — Hamfihre^t  K  iVoaody,  p.  19. 
This  author  erroaeoaaly  soppoeed,  that  the  triasyllatHo  footj  In  any  line  of  the  Bapphio  Btanza, 
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Biait  ooaqnr  the  feorad  fiatx :  and,  Jodgiog  of  the  aodent  feet  and  qnantitiei  bj  iHut  he  fixad, 
or  Buppoaed  he  foand,  in  the  Ki^iah  imitatiotiA,  and  not  by  what  the  ftndeot  prasoiUita  aaj  of 
them,  yet  knowing  that  the  anciait  and  tba  modmi  S^iphios  are  in  several  respecu  unlike^  he 
presented  forms  of  acanson  for  both,  which  are  not  only  peonliar  to  himself  but  not  well  adapted 
to  either.  "We  have,"  says  he,  "  no  established  rule  for  this  kind  of  verae^  in  our  Eng^  com- 
poeitiona,  which  has  Iwen  iittif<Minly  adhered  to.  The  rule  for  which,  in  Gredc  and  ijdin  -nxwt, 
at  far  OM  I  cm  aacertam,  was  this:  "  "  |  I  '  '  I  "  '  I  '  "»tn)d»e,»  moioia,  a  pjrrAte,  a 
trochee,  and  [a]  tpomdu;  and  toauimea,  oaofftonofly,  a  trochee^  instead  of  a  apcndee,  at  the  end. 
But  aa  our  language  is  not  &Tounible  to  the  use  of  the  qiondee  and  moloss,  the  Toaiom  is  aeldom 
or  never  used  in  our  Engltah  Sapphics ;  but,  instead  of  which,  some  other  triatyOabk  foot  is  used. 
Ataa,  instead  of  the  spondee,  a  trocliee  is  commonly  used;  and  sometimee  a  trochee  instead  of  the 
l^biCt  in  the  third  place.  As  aotne  prescribed  rule^  or  model  for  imitaliMi,  nuyr  be  necosssiy, 
in  this  cue,  I  will  cite  r  stanza  from  caie  of  onr  best  Englidi  poets,  which  may  serre  for  a  model 
'  WhSn  thd  I  fierce  ndrth-wlnd,  J  with  his  |  iiry  |  (5roSs  f ,  ] 
Rears  Qp  |  the  BiUtic  |  td  i  |  iSamlng  |  IOit  ; 
And  thd  I  rgd  GghBiIng  |  with  i  |  storm  6f\  faatl  oSmee 

Bushing  I  imtm  down.'— Watts."— A.,  p.  19. 

Obb.  11— In  *'the  Works  of  Qeorge  Cannbg,"  a  ■mall  book  published  in  1829,  there  is  a  poet- 
ical dialogue  of  nhis  Btaozas^  entitled,  "The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Enife-Qiinder,"  said  to 
be  "a  buneaqiM  on  ICr.  SoutbOT's  SmAucs."  The  metra  appmn  to  be  near  enough  I9ce  to  the 
liv^nDg.  But  these  Twsee  I  ^▼ide,  aa  I  hare  lUnded  the  others  into  tiodwea  with  initial 
dactyls.   At  the  commenoement,  the  ludder  party  salutes  Uie  other  thus: — 
"  'Needy  knifo  |  -grinderl  |  whither  |  are  yon  |  goii^? 
Rough  ia  the  |  road,  your  |  wheel  la  I  out  of  |  order — 
Bleak  blows  tne  |  l>liut;— your  |  hat  has  I  g<rt  a  |  bole  int, 

So  have  your  |  oreechesl 
'Weary  knife  I  -grinderl  |  little  |  think  the  |  proud  ones 
Who  in  their  |  coacbee  |  rdl  a  |  -long  the  )  tumpke- 
Boad,  what  bard  1  w(«k  'tis,  |  crying  I  all  day,  |  '  Eniree  and 
Sdssoreto  I  grind  01"'— P.  44. 
Ob&  13. — Among  the  humormis  poems  of  Thomas  Qrera  Fessmden,  published  under  the 
•oMquet  of  Dr.  CMStio^  or  "Cbristophv  CanBtif\  U.  D."  naj  be  seen  an  other  oomicat  ezan|ilft 
of  Sappldcs,  whfdi  exteods  to  eleven  Btanzai.  Itdeaaribeaaoontaarduofl^aiidiifliittaed,  "Bor* 
BOB  Suipaaad."  The  ooooIuBioD  is  as  fcUows : — 

"WUly  Wagnhuble  dandug  wfA  VmOt, 
Almost  ai  li^t  as  airballoon  inflated, 
Bigadoona  around  ber,  'till  the  kdy's  heart  ia 

Forced  to  aurrendtf. 
Benny  Bamboode  cuts  the  drollest  c(^)en^ 
Jost  like  a  camel,  or  a  hippc^'mos ; 
Jolly  Jack  Jumble  makes  as  b^  a  rout  as 

For^  Dutch  honea. 
Bee  Angelina  lead  the  mazy  dance  down; 
ITerer  did  faiiy  trip  it  so  f^tastic; 
How  my  heart  flatten,  while  my  tongue  pronounces, 

'Sweet  little  aenvh  I* 
Bocdi  are  the  Joys  Uiat  flow  from  contra-dandi^ 
Pure  as  the  primal  tuqipiness  of  Eden, 
Lore,  mirth,  and  musks,  kindle  in  aoowdanoe 

BeptUTBs  extatic."— Asni^  pi  S08. 

BECTIOK  T.— OBAL  EXERCISES. 
IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  OORRECTIOIf. 

FAISE  PBOSODT,  OR  EBBOBS  OF  UBIBS. 
lOflBOV  L — Rbstou  tBM  Rhtthm. 

"The  lion  is  laid  down  in  his  lur."— O.  A  Peinx'a  Gram.,  p.  13^ 

[FounrLB.— Not  proper,  beeaiua  tba  vord  "Ifon,"  hen  pat  for  Covpet*s  word  "taoat,**  deitrmrs  metre, 
end  etuuigM  the  line  to  proee.  Bot,  ueordlng  to  the  deflnitloa  iciTen  on  p.  B3T,  "  VerK,  In  oppoaHoa  to  proee, 
k  bacnage  errenged  Into  metrtemi  Hnei  of  come  determinate  length  and  rhythm— laognage  *o  ordered  aa  to  pro- 
duce harmonf  by  a  due  eneoeaalon  of  poette  feet."  Thli  line  vaa  eoinpooed  of  cue  iamb  and  two  anaparta;  and. 
toeadt  fonn,ltalMMU  be  nstond,Utnai  "The  taut  b  laU  down  in  hk  lair."— OeM!p«'< TWrna,  VoL  1, p. 

"Where  is  Untrue  treasurer  G<dd  says^  not  in  me."— JiJiOMift'*  Oram.,  1842,  p.  66. 

"  Canst  ttiou  grow  sod,  thou  aayest,  as  earth  grows  bright  f—^taeeU  Gram.,  1845,  p.  IM. 

"It  must  be  BO,  Flatty  thou  reascmest  well" — Wdla't  Gram,,  1846,  p.  122. 

" Slow  rises  merit,  wbmbrpOTMtrdepmsed."— /k,  p.  196;  Wey,  132;  Bctrt,  119. 

"Bspttai  fliturs  tinas,  the  bard  b^un.**— VUb's  OrioL,  IMS,  p.  lU. 
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*' b  there  not  nin  eooagfa  in  the  eweet  beavniB 

To  wuh  it  wtiite  m  mow  ?  Wbereuoto  aerrea  maty, 

But  to  coofrcmt  the  viaage  of  oSence  V'—HaUoei^t  Oram^  1843,  p.  118. 
"  Look  I  in  this  place  rsn  Cassios'a  dagger  throus^."— JEetmw,  EL     Or^  YoL  I,  p.  74 
"  When  the/  list  their  lean  and  flashy  songs, 

Harsh  grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw." — Jamieson'a  RheL,  p.  136. 
"  Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice's  sake?"— i>ixW*  Beauiiet  of  Skalc,  p,  25S. 
"  Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  fm  justice  sake  ?" — Stnf/er'd  Shatapeare,  Vol.  ii,  p.  266. 
"  Hay  I,  unbUun'd,  ext^esg  thee  ?   Since  God  is  light."— 0.  R  Peim't  Grcm^  p.  290. 
"Or  hearest  thou,  ratlwr,  pure  ethereal  stream  I" — Sd  Amrrim,  ib. 
"  Republics ;  kingdcnns ;  empires^  may  decay ; 

Princes,  heroes^  "Bgo^  Bink  to  nou^t" — 0.  A  Peirc^a  Onan^  p.  28T. 
"  Thou  bringest,  gay  creature  as  thou  art, 

A  solemn  image  to  my  heart" — K  J.  HaBocKs  GraaiL,  p.  197. 
"  Know  thyself  presume  not  Ood  to  scan; 

lie  proper  study  of  tnankind  is  Uao."— 0.  B.  Peiree'a  Gram^  p.  28S. 
"  Raised  on  a  bandredjttlastws  of  gold."— CAor^emo^  C.  i,  8L  40. 
"Lore  Id  Adair's  breast  has  fixed  hia  sting."— Vb.,  C.  i,  St  80. 

"  Thirty  days  bath  September,        I       f^bruary  twenty-eight  alone, 
Ainil,  Juni^  and  IToTcmber,        |       AJl  the  rest  thirty  trnd  one." 

OoleP»  Onmmar,  or  Fouta  AeddoKt.  Loa±,  1783,  16. 

Lnecar  n^RBstou  isi  BHnBif . 
"  Twns  not  the  fame  of  what  be  oooe  had  been, 

Or  tales  in  old  records  and  annals  seen."— Awe'f  ZiKmi,  B.  I,  L  274. 
"  And  Asia  now  and  AfHc  are  explor'd, 

For  hi^-iHioed  dainties,  and  dtron  board." — Eng.  Podt:  Al,  B.  ^  L  311. 
"  Who  knows  no^  how  the  trembling  Judge  behdd 

I%e  peaceful  court  with  arm'dlegitMis  flU'd?" — Eng.FodB:  A.,  B.  i,  L  678. 
"  With  thee  the  Scythian  wilds  we'll  wander  o'er, 

With  fliee  burning  libyan  sands  explore."— i)^.  Aeto:  Oi,  B.  I,  L  661. 
"Hasty  and  headlong  diCferent  patiisthey  tread. 

As  blind  impulse  and  wild  distraction  lead." — Eng.  Poeta:      B.  1, 1.  898. 
*'  But  Fate  roserv'd  to  perform  its  doom, 

And  be  the  minister  of  wrath  to  Rome."— PoeU:      B.  U,  L  136. 
"Thus  spoke  the  youth    When  Cato  thus  exprest 

The  sacred  counsels  of  his  moat  inmost  toeast"— Ay.  Ptnta:  ib.,  B.  ii,  1.  435. 
"  These  were  the  itriot  maonera  eit  the  man. 

And  this  the  stubborn  course  in  which  th^  ran ; 

The  golden  mean  unchanging  to  pursue^ 

Constant  to  keep  the  proposed  end  in  -viaw.^^Bng,  Poda  :  Ai,  B.     L  686. 
"  Wha;  greater  grief  can  a  RtHuan  smze^ 

Than  to  be  finc'd  to  lire  on  terms  like  these  I"— it^  JFMv  :  A;,  B.  U,  L  782. 
"  He  views  the  naked  town  with  joyfiil  eyes, 

WhUe  fVom  bis  rage  an  arm'd  people  flies."— Poda:  A.,  B.    L  880. 
"For  planks  and  b«uns  he  ravages  the  wood. 

And  tin  too^  bottom  ext«idsaeroaitiwaood."—^A«f9;  At,  B.ii,L  1040. 
"  A  aarnnr  pass  ^  homed  mde  divide^ 

Namw  as  that  where  Euiipus'  strong  tides 

Beat  on  Eubcean  Ghakas'  rodcy  sides."— fVy.  Foett:  Ai,  B.  Q,  L  1095. 
"  No  force,  no  fears  their  hands  unarm'd  bear, 

But  looks  of  peace  and  gentleness  they  veax^—Sng,  Faeb:  A.,  BL  i^  L 113. 
"The  ready  warriors  all  aboard  them  ride^ 

AndwaittherataraorthereUrinfftMe,"— Astr;  Ai,B.It,L71& 
"  He  saw  those  tiwqM  that  long  had  ftlUiftil  stood, 

Prienda  to  hli  mise^  and  eoemies  to  good, 

Omwii  weu7  of  llielrd^  and  Mtfated  witii  bkwd."— PaeU:  A.,  B.  t,  L  88T. 


CHAPTER  v.— QUESTIONS. 

ORDER  OF  REHEARSAL,  AND  METHOD  OF  EXAMINATION. 
PART  FOURTH,  PROSODY. 

tr  [The  f<dlowliiK  qnOTtfanu  oall  tha  ritontlon  of  th«  Btddaat  to  th*  nuln  doetilBM  In  tha  DoragolDf  ooda  of 
Pnndj.Mid  onbrarM  donMid  IboM  beta  vhkh  It  ia  BMst  baportant  flirhtatoix  labk—nw  i  Omj 
>»r,flimAHm,atf*«Botrairtoaidt]MtaMlMr  In  Um  procMi  of  raaalDlBg  his  Jamta,  botilwto  Mia*  lha 
liarnsrlaMn— ansraf  pwfiiMtonfor  FBcUri.! 

I^asos  L— Or  PiniOTUATK». 
I.  Of  irtu4  does  PRMOdr  tntk?  1  WturtlsiMiMMmf  B.  What  an  the  prine^  pouli^ 
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or  marks  T  4.  "What  pauses  are  denoted  by  tJie  first  fiiorpointlT  5.  What  p!R»«  are  i«qin»d 
by  the  other  foor?  6.  What  is  the  general  use  of  (he  Conuna?  1.  Haw  luaof  luias  &r  tiia 
domma  are  there,  and  wh»t  are  tbm  beads!  8.  What  aays  Bule  Ist  of  Stmpie  Smiacesr  i. 
What  vajs  Bule  2d  of  Sintjile  iftsmlxra  t  10.  WilBS  e&ye  Rule  3d  Jfen  Uum  Tvm  Wontt 
IL  What  Bays  Rule  4th  of  Onlf/  Two  Wordtf  12.  What  soya  Bule  6Ui  of  WimUmFimtt 
13.  WfastvysBuleCthof  WbrdVMtf  ^bwdifer  14.  What  si^  Bole  tth  oT  IVMi  m  Jffon- 
iirnt  10^  What  saya  Bole  8th  «r4<^ednM»y  16.  Wbat  says  Bule  Mi  of  Fmle  Tepbr  IT. 
What  says  Bule  10th  of  It^iait^t  18.  What  aays  Bule  IltJb  of  FarUe^iktt  19.  What  am 
Rule  litii  of  Adoerbtt  20.  What  sayB  Bule  13tU  of  Oortfuadioiut  31.  What  aays  Bole  l-lib 
of  iV^NMOtPmr  23.  Whi^wn  Bole  16th  <^jhte3^eMon9f  ».  Wbat  Butoltthflnrtr* 
B^eatedt   24.  What  says  Bule  ITth  of  iX^pmM  «liotatiawf 

LsaeoN  II. — Or  tbs  Cohiu. 
1.  Bow  maaj  exceptloQe,  or  forms  of  ezceptioii,  are  tiiare  to  Bule  1st  for  tbe  oonunaT  1— to 
Ba]e2dr  3.— to  Bule  Sd?  4.— to  Rule  4th?  6.— to  Rule  6th T  6.— to  Rule  SAT  L-Ho 
Bule7th?  8.— toBoleSthr  9.-~to Rule 9th T  10.— toRolelOthf  11.— tolbilellffa?  It— 
toRnlel2thr  13.— to  Bule  13tb?  14.— to  Bule  UtfaT  Ifi.— to  Bole  15th?  16i— toBnie 
letht  IT.— to  Bule  llthY  18.  Whet  says  the  Bxoeptkm  to  Bole  1st  of  a  Lmf^mfleSe^ 
teneet  19.  What  aaya  Exoepticui  Ist  to  Rule  2d  ot  Beatridive  SAUiveat  SO.  What  sws  Ex- 
oeptioD  2d  to  Bule  2d  of  S/ufrt  Tenas  dosdy  Comededt  21.  What  saya  Exception  3d  u  Yim 
2d  of  SJipticaL  Membert  Unitedt  22.  What  says  Excepticm  let  to  Rule  4th  of  Aw  Woida  «£& 
Ai^nctt  t  23.  What  says  Exception  2d  to  Rule  4th  of  Tentu  Qmtnutedt  24.  What  taji 
ExoqitioQ  3d  to  Rule  4tb  of  a  mere  AUenaiiM  of  Wordat  2fi.  What  aays  Exoe3)Cun  4th  w 
Bole  4th  of  OnvHOettiM  Uadarstoodt 

Lkssok  IIL — Of  the  Oquu. 
1.  WbBt  rule  epeaks  of  the  separation  of  Word*  inAmoffUmt   3.  What  saya  ExoeptioB  U 

to  Bute  1th  of  Con^tex  Sitmegf  3.  What  says  Exc^oa  2d  to  Bule  7th  of  Cbm  A^tmknt 
4.  What  says  Exception  3d  to  Rule  7th  of  a  Pronoun  mOtout  a  Fantte  t  6.  What  aays  Esccp' 
tion  4th  to  Rule  7tfa  of  Names  Acqttired  f  6.  What  says  the  Exception  to  Rule  8th  U  A^t^aa 
Sairietive  t  T.  Wliat  is  the  rule  ^vhich  spealu  of  a  floite  Vtrb  Underetoodi  e.  What  nra  tt» 
Exception  to  Rule  9th  of  a  Very  Slight  Pavse  t  9.  What  U  the  Rule  for  the  poinIii«  d  Artin- 
flest    10.  What  says  the  Exception  to  Rule  Uth     Farticipiu  EeairicUvet 

[Now,  if  yon  plMaa,  y«Ni  ma  oorract  oftUj,  Mcor41iig  to  tlw  4>ni»dM  given,  mmn  or  «U  of  Um  wkm  mm- 
plai  tf  AIM  Pmetuama,  vVbsh  are  unuige4  under  tha  f ulo>  for  Uu  Oomnw  In  SacUaB  FiaM.1 

LsssoN  lY. — Or  tqq  Sbuicolos. 
1.  What  is  the  general  use  of  the  Somicolfff?   2.  Hovmaay  ruleeaBetherefortbeBcfiucokn! 
3.  What  are  their  heads?   4.  What  says  Rule  1st  of  Cbmjffax  Jfem6enf   6.  Whatav«^3^ 
of  Simple  Manierst   6.  What  says  Bule  3d  of  Apposition,  ^1 

tSvw,  H  joa  plesw,  tob  but  correct  onOlr,  Moordlng  to  ths  CDiamlM  glmt,  avaw  w  aU  tha  mfi 
pi—  of  tbim  PmeHiaS^  yh^f»  mb  arowaed  uaitr  tha  mtoa  for  t|w  aeifcoteo  ta  BaiUaa  tiawL} 

Lesbos  v.— Or  toe  Coloh. 
1.  What  is  the  general  uae  of  the  Colon?   3.  How  many  rules  are  tba«  forthcColoa?  3. 
What  are  their  heads  ?   i.  What  aays  Rulo  1st  of  Addiiional  Remarlat   6.  What  aays  Kuk  M 
of  Oreater  Pauaeat   6.  What  saj-s  Rule  3d  of  Indqtendeat  Quotaiioaa  t 

[No»,  If  yoo  pleua,  you  m»T  oorrect  oriUj,  aeoordlog  to  flu  IbnuilM  gUen,  aaaw  or  all  «f  tha  ydtminm- 
jlH  of  Alw  AtaetMttiiq,  wlM  an  amagod  nndw 

LB880V  TL— Or  TBI  PaaoD. 

I.  What  ia  the  general  use  of  the  Period?  2.  Hot  maay  miss  are  tibcn  for  Period?  1 
What  are  their  heads  7  4.  What  says  Rule  lat  of  J?»fttiie«  SMsnoatf  fi.  What  ai^  Bide  adcT 
AJlied  Senimaa  t   6.  What  aays  Rule  3d  of  AblfrevifUioMt 

[Nov,  If  von  pbua,  Ton  out  oorraat  mOy,  KcordlK  to  (be  taaalm  flnim  som  or  iH  oTAm  ndoaiw 
|te  of  fWw  i>ifadwfi^  ^I^A      aaaagiA  imteA^ 

IdttfiOH  yn.— Or  THB  DASa. 

L  What  litiiegeiMnliiiattf  the  Dash?  2.  How  many  rules  an  ttwre  for  theDaAT  t 

What  are  th^  heads  T   4  Ifbat  says  Rule  1st  of  A&ngrf  iteuetf   K.  What  aays  Bida  Sdd 

JGhipAatK  Pauseat   6.  What  says  Rule  3d  of  Autiv  Ikuhea  t 

[Now.ir  TOO  i^ait,  nswjeorrMt  ondlr,  Moordlnsto  the  famteg}*wi,soBMwall<rihai«liai*>- 
aaflH  ef  AIM  iSmoliiatfon,  vUob  an  arfuBBl  nnOvtha  Rnta^  tha  DmA  ta  BmUob  nia.3 

LsssoK  vm.— Or  TBM  BBoam. 
1.  What  Ii  Ihe  QM  of  the  Broteme,  m  Soto  of  Interrogationf  S.  l^aw  naiiy  ndeian  A» 
fer  this  marict   3.  What  are  their  heads?   4.  What  says  Bole  lat  of  QutaSim  JMnctt  i. 
What  aays  Bole  3d  of  QiMitibM  ITnOeitr   6.  What  nys  Rule  8d  of  ^Marffou  Jiiimeff 

tWow,  If  Tim  |taat,raBwyeoiTCatDnll7,aeevdbvtotfw  formnlM  eirco.  aomo  oc  aB  of  IhtTidmw 
mlH  or  Mm  iWMgtfMh  vUdi  an  amsii  ni^^ 
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LsBBOir  IX— Of  the  EcpsoraiK. 

1.  What  1b  the  ose  of  th»  Bcphoneme,  orKoteof  ExclamatloD?   2.  How  many  TtdM  ale  tbm 

for  this  mark?   2.  What  are  ftielr  heads?   i.  What  aaya  Rule  1st  of  InierfecUoHtt   6.  What 

a^ra  Btde  ad  of  Jnwcafwwr   flL  What  b^^b  Role  3il  of  £niIima<ory  ^uoHravr 

DTar.lfJNnil^lMiOiVMnart  nd^  (h«  flffitaidMilralt,  wm  w  an  of     niloiu  ». 

■mpb*  of  Mm  AiMlMNan,  vU*  an  afniicM  nadar  «w  TtilM 

Xmbox  X— Or  THB  Ctnim. 
1.  Whsti8thet»edfthe(>irve8,  orlbriuof  iWeDtliesta?  a.  Htm  tbai^  rdles  art  there  Ar 
theCnrree?   3.  What  are  their  titles,  or  heads?   4.  Whataqra  Raft  Itt  of  As /tAmOeMjsr  ft. 
What  aaya  Rule  2d  of  Jncbded  i^nnts  r 

[Now,  If  ron  pleaw,  70a  may  eorml  ottUf,  ueofdtiig  to  tte  fofmnlea  giren,  mne  or  of  tli«  mloas  a^ 
■lajliii  Iff  nilfT  Pmrfiffitfm  -irhtoh  art  111111111111  nrflnr  thn  mint  fnr  lha  rrnrw  In  flwlliin  rigMh.i 

lassos  XL—Or  rta  Other  Uabxb. 
1.  Whatiathefaaedf  the  Apdalroidke;  L  Whatia  tiieoaattf'tbe^^eiif  8.  What  ta  the 
tnecrf'theMneal^  orDiah^t  4  WhatiadieiiBeof  theAontBAcoent?  5.  What  is  the 
oftheGfave  Aooent?  6.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Gircamflex  t  t.  What  is  the  oae  of  tiie  Brere^ 
or  Bteootooe  ?  8.  What  Is  the  ose  of  the  Macron,  or  Uacrotoce  7  8.  What  is  the  ose  of  the 
EUipsia,  or  SuppreesioD?  10.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Caret?  11.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Brace? 
12.  What  ia  the  use  of  the  Sectitm?  13.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Faragraph?  14.  What  ia  the 
oae  tiie  GuiUemet^  or  Qtxrtatioa  Poiuta?  16.  Hot  do  we  marie  a  quotation  within  a  quota- 
tion?  Ifi.  What  is  the  use  of  the  CrotchetaLW  Brackets?  17.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Index,  or 
Hand?  18.  What  are  Uie  dx  MbiIeb  of  Beibreoce  in  thdrnsoal  order T  la^nroanrefermces 
beotfaenrlflemadeT  SO;  WfaatIathei)BeoffbeABteiism,crtbe3!lireeSlan?  IL  WhatlstiM 
nSBortbeOedDlat 

rHkvlDg  nrfrMte;  anmnd  file  fiwagMhe  qnutloni,  th'o  popQ  AfiM  be.  tangtat  to  tmir  th*  priodplM  of 
^netiuitloni  aod,  for  tUa  porpoM,  liemar  1m  required  to  reaaapoftton  of  eoine  eceantolT  pointed  bock,  or 
nu^^dlreeM  to  tan  to  the  Fimlmiilh  frmH*,  begbtaing  olf  p.  ttl,— «Bi  to  aartgn  a  naeon  ht  twy'mtA 

LMBOW  Xn. — Of  TJtTKaABCB. 

1.  What  is  CWenmcsf  2.  What  does  it  indnde?  8.  What  Is  articulaUon?  4.  B<m  does 
aiticulatkRi  diflbr  from  prononclatlon?  6.  How  does  Comstock  define  it?  6.  WhatL  In  his  yioWf 
is  a  good  Srti eolation  ?  T.  Hofr  does  Belles  defifae  artfcnlatibn  f  8.  Is  a  good  arQculation  !m> 
portant?   8.  What  ate  this  faults  oppoedte  to  it?   10.  Wliateays  Sheridan,  of  a  good  articulation? 

11.  UpcHB  what  does  dtstiDctacse  depend?  13.  Why  is  Just  ariietdatiOD  better  than  mere  loud- 
ness?  13.  Do  weleam  toartfettlato  in  leamh^tospe^  w  resd? 

Lkssoh  XnL— Of  PBommciATioir. 
1.  Whatisttnnraociatami?  2.  What  Is  H  that  is  called  OrOo^py  r  3.  What  knoiriedge  doep 
pronuneiatkm  require  ?  4  What  are  ttie  just  powen  of  the  letten?  6.  How  arqOwse  learned? 
6.  Are  the  Just  powers  ot  the  letters  in  anj  degree  Taiiable?  7.  What  is  quaoti^?  8.  Are  all 
l<mg  syllabus  eqoal^  Umg,  and  all  riiort  onea  equally  short?  9.  What  has  stress  of  vdoe  to  do 
with  quantity?  10.  What  is  accent?  11.  Is  every  wotd  accented  ?  12.  Do  we  ever  lay  two 
equal  accents  on  one  word?  13.  Have  we  more  than  one  sort  of  accent?  14.  Can  any  word 
liave  the  secondary  aooent,  and  not  the  primary?  15.  Con  tnonosfllables  bore  ^tber?  18, 
What  regulates  acoentf   IT.  What  firar  things  distinguish  the  el^ont  spaker? 

Immcat  XTV. — Or  Euxnmon. 

1.  What  b  doeoOonr  'i.  Whit  d6efl  eloeDtion  lequitv?  3.  What  h  empbads?  4.  What 
comparative  view  Is  taken  of  accent  and  emphasis?  8.  How  dote  L.  Ifnrray  ommeet  emfdiariB 
with  quantity  ?  $.  Does  empharia  ever  affect  accent  ?  7.  What  ia  the  guide  to  a  right  emphasia  7 
8.  Can  one  read  with  too  many  emphaeee  7  9.  What  are  paoses  7  10.  How  many  and  what 
kinds  of  pauses  are  there?    11.  What  is  said  of  the  duration  of  pauses,  and  the  taking  of  breath? 

12.  After  what  manner  sbcmid  pauses  be  made  7  13.  What  pauses  are  particolarly  tmgraceful  ? 
14.  What  is  said  of  rtietedkal  peases?  16.  How  aro  the  banDooio  prases  divided?  1&  Are 
ndi  paoses  essential  to  verse  ? 

Lesboet  XV. — Of  EwKiJTKni. 
17.  What  are  inflections?  18.  What  Is  colled  the  rismg  or  upward  inflection?  19.  What  is 
called  the  felling  or  downward  inflection?  20.  How  are  these  inflections  exemplified?  21.  How 
are  tlioy  used  in  asking  questions  ?  22.  What  is  said  of  the  notaticm  of  them  ?  23.  What  oon> 
Btitutcs  a  circumflex?  24.  What  oonatitotes  the  rising,  and  what  the  lUHng,  drcumflex  7  16. 
Can  yon  g^ve  examines?  26.  WfaatocmstitataB  a  nuDOtoi^inekMntiaD?  27.  Which  Und  of 
inflection  is  said  to  be  moat  commim?  28.  Whwhistlw  best  adapted  to  stroDgeaphaaiB?  38. 
What  says  Comstock  of  mtes  for  inflections?  30.  Is  the  voice  to  be  varied  variety's  sake? 
31.  What  should  regulate  the  inflections?  32.  What  ia  cadence?  33.  What  says  Rippingbam 
about  it?  34.  What  8^  iiorr^?  86.  What  are  tones?  86.  Why  do  tbc^y  deatfro  parttcolar 
atbeotkm?  37.  What  k^s  Blair  abont  tones?  38l  Whatai^  HOcj? 
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LiasoK  XVL— Or  Fiquku. 

1.  What  U  ft  Figun  in  granmur?  a.  How  manj  UniU  of  Ogam  tfe  tboe  t  3.  What  b  a 
I^SanOtattbognfbjl  4.  WhataretheprttKi^figarMorocthQgnplqrT  k  What  ii  Utnoriar 
8.  WliBtiiMi  ArdudnT  T.  Whit  ta  a  Agora  of  e^moknjrT  8.  Howmuy  ud  wtut  we  tbe 
flgurM<rf'etymolog7?  9.  What  b  AphcreM?  10.  WhatS  ProflOiedsr  11.  What  ia  Syoooper 
12.  What  is  Apocope?  13.  Whatis  Pangoge?  14.  What  ia  Dueteas7  16.  What  is  SyiueraBsr 
16.  What  ia  Tmesis  T  I7.  What  ia  a  figure  ofajntax?  18.  How  many  and  what  are  the  flgurea 
of  qrntax?  19.  What  ia  Ellipsia,  id  gnunmar?  30.  Are  senteoces  often  Optical?  21.  What 
paitaof  ipeedicaii  be  emitted,  bydOpoa?  22.  What  ia  Pkoitaam?  23.  When  ia  thia  figure 
allowabler  S4.  Wlut  la  SyU^Mtat  SS.  What  ia  Bnall^p?  26.  What  la  HjpecbatcRLT  2T. 
What  b  aaid  of  thia  figure  t 

LsaaoM  XVU.—Or  Figubbs. 

28.  What  ia  a  figure  of  rit^wic?  29.  What  peculiar  name  have  aoow  of  these?  30.  Do 
flgurei  of  rhetoric  often  oocnrt  31.  On  what  are  they  fimoded?  83.  How  maay  aod  what  are 
tiie  principal  flgurea  of  rbetorie?  33.  Whtf  ia  a  Smile?  34.  What  is  a  Uet^ibor?  35.  What 
ia  an  Ailegwy?  3S.  What  is  a  Metonymy?  87.  What  is  Synecdoche?  38.  What  ia  HypEi^ 
b(rie?  39.  Whatia  yiBi(Hi?  40.  What  is  Apostrojdio  ?  41.  WhatisPeraoiuficatioti?  42.  fniat 
Is  Brotsria?  43.  What  la  Ecpboneaist  44.  What  ia  Antitheas?  46.  What  la  Climaz?  46. 
Whati»lK»7f   41.  What  ia  Ajiophaaiis  c  FU^F^T   48.  What  ia  Onomatopcnaf 

[Nov,  If  jpra  plMM.  Toa  nay  Ma*lBe  the  qnolattMU  adnutid  lor  tba  nmrttmA  FtmU,  aaC  aaj  wtmm  mI 
daliM  a*  Tuloua  flgona  <f  graBmar  wblah  ara  oootalMd  taanfa.] 

Lnsov  XVIIL — Or  yEBSinoATtON. 
1.  What  ia  Vert^katiant  3.  What  ia  veree,  aa  distinguished  from  jKoae?  3.  What  is  the 
riiythm  of  rem?  4.  What  is  the  qoaati^  a  amiable?  fi.  How  are  poetio  ijaaDtitiea  deno- 
miiutedT  6.  How  are  they  propurUoaed?  1.  Wh^  quauti^coinddes  wnh  aooent  or  emphaBsT 
8.  Oq  what  but  the  rowel  soond  doea  quaotity  depend  7  9.  Doea  syllabic  quaoti^  always  follow 
the  quality  of  the  Towela?  10.  Where  ia  quantity  variable,  and  where  fixed,  ia  En^iah?  11. 
What  is  rhyme  ?  12.  What  is  blank  verae?  13.  What  is  remarked  oonconing  the  rhyming  srl- 
laUaaT  14.  Whatis aatam?  IS.  WhstanUbnd^hsivestsiuaaT  1&  What ratie^ have tteyt 

Lbbsoh  XIX. — Op  YsBsmcATtos'. 
IT.  Of  what  does  a  verse  oonsiat?  18.  Of  what  does  a  poetic  fttot  consist?  19.  How  many 
feet  do  pRiaodistB  reeogniBe?  30.  What  are  tiie  iHindpal  feet  in  En^ish  ?  11.  What  ia  aa 
Iambus?  22.  What  is  a  Trodiee?  23.  What  is  an  Anapest?  34.  What  is  a  Dactyl?  35. 
Why  are  these  feet  principal?  26.  What  orders  of  verae  arise  from  these?  27.  Ara  these  kinds 
to  be  kept  s^iarate?  28.  What  ia  said  of  the  aeoondary  feet?  29.  Howmany  and  whatseoond- 
ary  feet  are  explained  in  Ihis  code?  30.  What  is  a  ^xudee?  31.  What  is  a  Pyrrhic?  33. 
What  is  a  Ifokws?  33.  What  is  a  Tribrach?  34.  What  is  an  Amphibrach?  35.  What  is  an 
Amphimae?  36.  What  is  a  Baocby?  37.  What  is  an  Antibachy  ?  38.  What  is  a  CaBsam? 
• 

lUBOv  XX.— Of  YsBSmoATroir. 

89^  What  am  the  prindpdUnda,  or  orders,  (Averse?  40.  What  ofl»r  orders  are  ftersT  41. 
Doea  the  oompoaite  order  demand  any  unifermily?  48.  Do  the  stmple  odeis  aihidt  any  diver- 
sity 7  43.  Wliat  is  meant  by  seaming  or  acanaimf  44.  What  mean  Uie  technical  words,  ndo- 
kdie,  aeakUeeiie,  and  kypermeier  f  45.  In  scansion,  why  are  the  principal  fe^  to  be  preferred  to 
the  secondary?  46.  Can  a  sin^foot  be  aline?  47.  What  are  the  sevenl  combinations  that  form 
dimeter,  trimeter,  tetrameter,  pentameter,  hexameter,  heptameter,  and  octomet«-?  48.  What 
syllables  have  atreas  in  a  pure  iambic  line?  49.  What  are  the  several  measures  of  iambic  verse  7 
60.  What  syllables  hare  stress  in  a  pore  trochaic  line?  61.  Can  it  be  right,  to  r^ard  as  hyp^ 
meter  the  Iwg ihyming  syllables  (»  a  line?  62.  Is  the  number  feet  in  a  lino  tohe  genenUy 
counted  by  that  of  the  long  qrllables?   63.  What  are  the  seversl  measures  of  tndiaic  rene? 

JJOBOS  XXI. — Or  VKBSOTOATIOir. 
64,  What  stables  hare  stress  in  a  pure  BD^wstic  line?  65.  What  variation  m^ occur  in  the 
first  fbot?  56.  Is  this  frequent?  57.  Is  it  ever  uniftHin?  58.  What  is  the  result  of  a  unifenn 
mixture  ?  59.  Is  tht  an^Kst  ad^>ted  to  singio  rhyme?  60.  ilay  a  suri^us  ever  make  up  ftx-  a 
deficiency?  61.  Why  are  the  antipeetie  measures  few?  62.  How  many  syllables  are  found  in 
the  longest  ?  63.  What  are  the  several  measures  of  utapeetic  rase  ?  64.  What  syllables  hare 
stress  in  a  pure  dactrlic  line  7  65.  With  what  does  sinf^riiymed  dac^Uc  end?  66.  Isdao^lic 
Terse  reTycommoD?  61.  What  are  the  several  measures  of  dac^^  Terse?  68.  What  is  com' 
porite  verse?  69.  Must  compomtes  have  ihythmT  TO.  Are  the  kinds  of  conqKNote  rerae  nn- 
meroosT  Tl.  Why  have  we  no  naet  enumeratioD  of  the  measures  of  tins  aider?  T3.  Does 
this  worit  oontaun  specimens  of  dUfennt  kinds  of  onnpasite  Tefsst 

nt  n»»7  mv  be  nqalred  ot  the  popD  to  datanaliM,  by  nadlag  and  aeaiulon,  On  Btetried  elements  of  ujr 
good  Eofftah  poatrr  wUdt  dm/  be  MeeM  for  dw  pupoaa— the  feet  beins  maifced  by  puuee,  end  the  lou 
■YlUilea  by  tnm  of  volea.  He  mar  alio  oorract  onllr  Qu  tuw  Jfrrvra  a/ Jfitra  vbkh  we  |i«es  in  tbe  FIftn 
fcMlmof  CliapUrlT.] 
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CHAPTER  VL— FOR  WRITING. 

EXEROSEB  IS  FROSODT. 

CWhm  th«  pnpO  wt  nmSOj  uuver  bD  Om  qoMtlosi  on  FrtModj,       *ppt7  tba  ralw  of  pnDetnatloi)  to 
IDT  eoBiporitloo  la  vhleh  the  polDto  are  rigbtlT  limrtad,  be  ■honld  write  out  the  following  Titrnfun.  np^ying 
what  la  icnnlrad,  end  eoRMttng  vkat  U  andM^  Or,  If  w  tencber  dutoM  to  MWdn  liU  oteMM  orwar, 
IBM—  flf  ttMW  OTimplMihaeMiYeiy  wndoHt  baoMM,  to  nn4  wordi,  b  tlwsjn  wAr  ttan  to  wilte  uem, 
■ad  «v«i  pcfati  or  ppiUd  nit  iHf  bn  qilto  m  nnSBf  vmmA  m  wifttw,] 

EXERCISE  I.— PUNCTUAnON. 
Cbpy     JbUoving  tmimeea,  md  maeri  the  Coiua  where  ii  it  rtquinie. 

BxAMFLK  tHTDKB  Buu  L— Or  SniPLB  SonOKm. 

**Tb»  doem>tist*B  amraiiCe  la  pwamount  to  aigutneDt"  "Tbe  whole  oonraB  of  Ui  wgnnmt- 
atkn  ctmns  to  nottdng.**   "  Tbe  fleidmouae  baOds  ber  gamer  under  gnnmd." 

Exc. — "  The  flnrt  priDcipIes  of  almost  all  aciencea  are  few."  "  What  be  gave  me  to  publish 
was  bat  a  small  part"  "To  remaui  iaseosible  to  euch  provocation  ia  apathj."  "lOodB  aabamed 
of  poverty  would  be  proud  of  afSuettce."  "To  he  totaUj  iadUI^amt  to  pnSn  or  oensim  k  a  rral 
defect  in  chamcter."— mbps'f  AMcteafion,  p.  38. 

Uhdeb  Bulb  XL— Or  Sihplb  Heubebs. 

"  I  was  eyas  to  tbe  Uind  and  feet  waa  I  to  tbe  lama"  "  They  are  gone  but  the  remembranoe 
ofthemlamrecA."  "He  has  passed  it  lilikdythnnvfaTMrietieaaffortaDa."  "  The  mmd  tfaoaf^ 
free  has  a  goremor  within  fteuC"  " They  I  doubt  not  oppoee  the  bill  on  poblic  princtplea."  "Be 
Blent  be  grateful  and  adore."  "He  la  an  adept  in  language  who  always  speaks  the  truth." 
"The  race  is  not  to  the  swift  u<xt  tbe  battle  to  tbe  stiOBg.'^ 

Sxa  L — "  He  that  baa  &r  to  go  should  not  buiry."  "  Hobbee  believed  the  eternal  truths 
which  be  opposed."  "  Feeble  are  all  pleasures  in  which  the  heart  has  oo  share."  "  The  lovo 
which  Barvivee  the  tomb  is  one  of  tbe  nobleet  attributes  of  the  soul" — Wibm't  Pttnctwition, 
p.  38. 

£xa  IL — "Agoodnamei8bettwthaaprecioaaainteienL"  "Tbinkst  thou  that  duty  shall  have 
dread  to  qieekf*   "  The  staeenieeeldaia  felt  iriiereFkmielgH.** 

Ukdeb  Bulb  in.— Or  UoBx  trix  Two  Wobd& 
"Tbe  city  army  court  eepooae  my  cause."   "Wars  pestilenoes  and  diseaaee  are  terrible  in- 

stmctoTB."  '*  WaJk  dally  la  a  pleasant  airy  and  umbrageons  garden."  "  Wit  spirits  bcultiee  but 
make  it  worse."  "Men  wives  and  children  stare  cry  out  and  ma"  "Indostty,  honesty,  and 
temperaoce  are  essential  to  hq^rinew." — Wibon'*  I^mduaiion,  p.  28.  "Exmat,  »«*«¥>"«^  and 
pleanre  sedooe  tbe  iieuH.^—Ib^  p.  8L 

Undeb  Bcli  it. — Or  Two  Txbhb  Ookhscisd. 

*'Hope  sad  fear  are  easentials  in  reUc^oD."  "Fndse  and  adoration  are  perfective  ftf  our  soula" 
"We  know  bodies  and  their  propertke  mostpedbctiy."   " Satiify youzselves  with  wh^ la ntk»al 

and  attainable^''   "  Bkmfy  and  sadly  we  Ud  bbn  down." 

Eza  1.—"  Ood  will  rather  look  to  the  inward  motions  of  the  mind  than  to  tbe  outward  form 
{£  the  body."   "  Oentleness  is  unassuming  in  opinion  and  temperate  in  zeaL" 

Eic.  II. — "He  has  experienced  prosperity  and  adversity."  "All  sin  easmtially  is  and  must 
be  mortal"   "  Reprove  rfce  but  pity  the  offender." 

Eza  m. — "  Oaa  person  is  choeen  chalnnan  or  moderator."  "  Duratum  or  time  is  measured  by 
motkHL"   "  Tbe  governor  or  viceroy  la  choeen  annuaUy." 

Exc.  IT.~" Reflection  reason  still  tbe  ties  improve."  "EQs  neat  plain  psrioor  wants  our 
modem  styl&"   '*  We  are  fearftiUy  wondeiAilly  made." 

UiiDBB  Rule  T.--Or  Wobdb  nr  Taos. 
"I  inqmred  and  refected  consulted  and  deliberated."    "Seed-tima  and  hsmst  Ccdd  and  heat 
BUnuner  and  winter  wy  and  n^t  shall  not  cease." 

EXERCISE  IL— PlTKrcrD'ATIOK. 
Cbpy  titojUEw^MnteMe^  and  Auari  ft«  CfWiiA.  wtov  «  ii  n^iiMlft 

ExAMPLBi  mnxEB  Rule  YI. — Or  Wobds  put  Absolute. 
"Tbe  night  being  dark  they  did  not  proceed."   "There  being  no  other  coach  we  had  no  alter- 
DBtim"   "  Remember      son  that  luimsn  life  is  tbe  joumej  of  a  day."   "AD  oircnmgtanoes 
oonsidflnd  it  seems  right"   "  He  that  onraom«th  to  him  wUlI  give  pover."  "Tmrknd 
itnuigen  devour  it  in  your  presenosi"   "  Ah  ainflil  nation  a  people  laden  with  iniquity  1" 
"  With  heads  dedin'd  ye  cedan  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth  ye  rodn  ye  r^nd  floods  ^ve  way  I" 
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UjIDKH  BOLB  Vn. — Or  WORDB  IK  ApposmoN. 

*'Now  Philomel  mreet  soagstresB  charms  the  ni^t"    **11b  dbantideer  the  riteiihecA  doct 
aunoandiig  day."    "The  evening  star  lore's  harbinger  appeaa."   **  The  queen  cf  digbt  Ur  Dte 
smiles  8erat&"   "  There  is  yet  one  man  lOcnii^  ftie  aim  ^rflndih."   "Oar  wbotooaa^s^Ba 
I^BiattTmiiMddaim."   "Asaworltof  wHIfcePanelidlMB  liw  <nwli'' 
"  In  the  same  tsnuile  tiie  reaooiiding  vood 
All  Tooal  bfliiqp  VnnMd  their  equal  God." 

Eza  I— "The  last  kiiw  Borne  was  TarqalniasSapertnis.''  "BonoetlughlyeakifpsHlUi 
Theresa  of  Austria."   "No  empenv  baa  been  more  praiaed  than  Ifaicoa  AoRdiaa,  Aatoaksa.'' 

Ezo.  II. — "  For  he  vent  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Chorith."   "  Remember  the  txtaiflt  of 
patriarch  Joseph."    "  The  poetj  Milton,  ezo^lad  bi  grow  as  weB  a*  lit  nm." 

Exa  m.—"  I  wiadcmi  dwell  with  pradmwe."  "Te  fitoli  be  ye  of  an  andimtaaiBng  hmtC 
"  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yonreelTee  do  know." 

Eza  IT. — "  I  crown  thee  king  of  iDtimate  delights."  "  I  ootmt  the  worid  a  tttmffit  fer  tl^ 
Bake."  "  And  this  makes  fiiends  sQch  miiadea  beknr."  "Ood  baa  pnmoonoeditdeafttolMe 
Uiat  trte"   "  QnoB  makes  the  dave  n  fteeman." 

nmnB  Bdu  YULr^r  AMKrrrm. 
**Deaf  irith  the  noiae  I  toc^  my  baaty  fflgSit"   "Sm  i^tooaa  of  hia  youth  soft  dbngasc;' 
"  Iplwed  a  iriiile  obedient  to  the  fair."   "  Lore  free  as  air  apreada  hia        wing*  aad  fiea' 
"  F^acal  adenoB  separate  fhun  morala  porta  with  its  chief  dignity." 

"  Then  active  still  and  aaoonfined  bia  mbid 
ExplOTea  the  vast  extent  of  agea  paat" 
"But  there  is  y^  a  Ubwty  onsang 
By  poets  and  by  aenaton  unpraised." 

Exa— "I  wQl  mury  a  wifb  beautiftil  as  the  Honriea."  "  He  wna  a  nlta  aUs  toipMkipc 
doubtful  questtoaiL"  "  These  are  the  peraona,  anxious  fbr  the  changSb"  "  Are  they  aeo  mk^ 
of  confldsaoeaDdBt^wtr"    "A  man,  <diaritable  beyond  hia  mnann  is  aoMisfy  hooML* 

UiiDiB  Buu  IX.— ^  Vnma  YiOae. 
" Fbrerty  wants  some  Oings— vraiioe  aD  Ibinn"   "Hanasty  hdB  On  hui  tkttajtin.' 
"  One  king  is  too  soft  and  ea^y— an  othw  too  fiery." 

"Uanldnd'a  esteem  they  oonrt— and  be  bia  om: 
Tb^  the  wild  diase  <^  ftlae  feBcitfea  ; 
His  the  corapoif  d  poaseairion  of  the  tme." 

EXBKOIBB  XIL— PUNCrUATl(W. 
OapV  Oe  JbBwiiv  tmUeiiem,  and  inert  As  Oomu.  leftan  U  it  ftfubUt, 
ErufPEis  Vmm  Bqlb  X. — Or  Inrarmm. 
"  My  deslTB  is  to  lire  in  peace."   "Tba  great  difflcnltywBs  to  compel  them  top^MrdeWi' 
•*To  atreagthan  our  nitoe  Ood  Uds  m  troM  in  htm."   "I  made  no  baqfata  iriA  yaa  la  In 
always  drudging."   "To  aom  up  all  her  teague  c6oftiiad  flia  AMr."   "to  jrowd  w^vm 
adrantun  ynm  aUl  more  laughabla." 

"Ve  come  net  niOi  Mtfti  of  wasteM  prey 
To  drive  the  Mdntty  Ibroe  tiw  MndM  Mn^." 

UnDBB  itttLB  tt—Or  pASltCtPUB. 

"  Having  given  this  answer  he  departod."  "Some  sunk  to  beasts  find  pleamo  and  h  |ria' 
"Eased  of  her  load  Bubjoction  grows  more  li^t"  "Deatii  etiU  drawa  naarer  Barer  Haaaf 
near."  "  He  lies  fUl  bw  gored  with  wounda  and  watering  in  his  blood."  "  Kind  fa  tdl  ^jkHbc 
compared  to  thee."  "  Man  oonsidered  in  himadf  ia  helpkaa  and  wretefaed."  "UkB  icatttnd 
down  by  howling  Eurus  blown."  "  He  with  wide  aoatrila  anorting  aUniB  Um  ivatra."  "  Toaft  ii 
properiy  speaking  inttndnctory  to  manhood." 

Eza— "Ha  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  country  before  him."  "They  have  flieir  part  aafpad 
tiiem  to  act"   "  Tears  will  not  rqiur  the  fa^uiiea  done  hy  him." 

UifDKH  KuLB  xn. — Or  AnVKSBK. 
*'  Yes  we  botti  were  philoaoidiers."  "  However  ProiddnMse  aaw  fit  to  cnm  our  "Ba 
^ea  I  know  that  tbe  eye  of  the  public  ia  upon  mo.*'   "The  Am*  oectafallty  is  modi  edwvtaa" 
"Tor  nothing  aor^  can  be  more  inconiristoit" 

VmKSt  BtTLB  XTII. — Or  CcfSJvscnovB. 
"  For  m  such  retirement  the  soul  ia  st^ngthened."    "  It  engi^^  oor  dearea ;  and  in  me  it- 
gree  satisfiea  them  alaa"   "But  oiererj  CHuistiaa  virtoe  {wty  is  an  eeaential  part."  "Hw  ^ 
Brii  verb  ia  variable;  aa  Imv  lovett  iaHft" 
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VsDva.  Bulb  XIY.-— Or  Pripobitiohs. 

"Inaworddiarityis  tbe  soul  of  sodal  life."  "By  tto  bowBtring  I  caa  reproaB  violenoe  and 
fraud."  "  Some  by  bnog  too  artful  forfeit  the  reputation  of  protnty."  "  With  regard  to  morality 
I  was  Dot  indiflbrent."    "  Of  all  our  senaefl  aight  is  the  most  perfect  and  delightAiL" 

TThdeb  Rule  XV.— Or  iKTEiuEcnoifa 
"BdioUIam  agaiiiBt  theeO  iuhabttaiit  (rf*  the  nlleyl"   "Oit  iaiiKirelite  a  dream  than  a 
naB^."  "Some  vine  ho  r   "Ha  ha  ha;  some  wine  eh?" 

"When  lo  the  dying  breeze  begins  to  fiOI, 
And  flatters  on  the  nuat  the  Uajailing  ■hL'* 

UvDiB  Ruts  xn — Or  WoBDe  Bipbatxd. 
**!  vonU  nerer  ooDsent  never  never  never."   "His  teeth  dU  ohattsr  diattn  cbsttor  stilL" 
"Come  oome  oome— to  bed  to  bed  to  bed." 

IThdbb  Rule  XvlL — Or  Depbudbit  Quotatioiis. 
"He  cried  '  Caose  every  man  to  go  out  &om  me.'  "   "  *  Almet'  said  he  '  remembw  \rtiat  thou 
hast  seen.'"   "I  answered  'ACodcnot  thy  serrant  who  iabut  a  worm  before  tliee."' 

BXEBCI8E  17.— PUNOrUATIOH. 
I  Toe  Steooouai.— Onr  ^  foOotring  tentmcM,  and  inaert  Ou  Ckmma  and  fle  SuiOQUHr 
tcAere  Otey  are  requisite, 

EuMFun  vin»B&  Rtiui  I.— or  Coif?oimD  UEitmta. 
" '  Man  is  weak'  answered  bis  oompaDion  '  knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  fbic&' "    "  To 
judge  ngbUy  of  tiie  preaent  we  mtut  ojppima  It  to  the  past  Sot  all  ja^;an«it  is  compKtiTe  and  of 
the  ihtore  nothing  can  be  known."   " '  Contentment  is  natural  wealth'  says  Soeratee  to  which  I 
thaU  add  'luxmj  is  artificial  poverty.' " 

"Converse  and  love  mankind  might  strongly  draw 
When  love  was  liberty  and  nature  law." 

UifDKE  Bulb  n. — Or  Simple  Keubebs. 
"Be  wise  today  'tis  madness  to  defer."   "The  present  all  their  care  the  Aiture  his."   "  Wit 
makes  an  enterpriser  sense  a  man."   "Ask  thoog^t     joy  grow  ridi  and  hoard  within."  "8^ 
soothes  oar  pains  and  age  has  po^  to  sootlia"   "  Here  an  memy  enoounteia  there  a  rival  sap- 
plants  Um."   "  Car  answer  to  thdr  reasons  is  '  No' to  their  soirfb  nothing." 

"Ben  sabtmaneon  works  and  dttea  ase 
There  towns  aSrial  aa  tba  waving  treek" 

UiTDBR  RcLB  III. — Op  Apposmoir. 

"In  Latin  there  are  tdx  cases  namely  the  nominative  the  genitive  the  dative  the  accusative  the 
Tocative  and  the  ablative."  "  ICost  Engiisli  nouns  fbrm  the  ^ural  by  takmg  « .*  as  ^  bojfs  naiion 
naUanakiHgkiii^baybayt."  "  Bodies  are  each  as  are  endued  with  a  v^toblo  soul  as  plants  a 
■emitlve  aool  as  animals  or  a  ratitmal  soul  as  the  body  of  man." 

TL  The Colov. — Oopy OufaOowing  taUMit$,  andiaaeriAe  Omma,  tht Semicoum,  and&e  Cows, 
tahere  Ihe^art  roqttittie. 

ITkdbb  Bdu  ]U-<)r  AimmoxAL  Rmabkb. 
"  Indu^  not  desires  at  the  expense  of  the  sHghtest  article  of  virtue  pass  onoe  Its  limits  and  yon 
M  headlong  into  vice."    "  Deatlt  wounds  to  cure  we  fidl  we  rise  we  rdgn."   "Beware  of  Q8a^ 
patioD  Qod  ia  the  judge  of  all" 

"Bliss  I — ^there  is  none  but  unprecarious  bliss 
That  is  the  getn  sell  all  and  purchase  that" 

UsDBE  Rule  II. — Op  Geeatee  Pauses. 
"I  have  the  world  here  before  me  I  will  review  It  at  leisure  surely  happiness  ia  somewhm  to 
be  found."    "  A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution  and  when  bo  cannot  obtain  it  slfflctB 
bimaelf  with  absurd  penances  but  the  holiness  of  St  Paul  congdstod  in  the  slmplidty  of  a  pious  life." 
"  Obswve  his  awflU  portrait  and  admire 
Nor  stop  at  wonder  imitate  and  live." 

TThssk  Bulb  HL—Or  Ikdepemdkkt  Quotatioits. 
"Such  is  oar  Lwd's  fatjanotton  'Watch  and  pray.' "   "He  died  praying  for  his  persecutors 
'FatherfiagivetbanthOTknownotwhattheydo.*"  *' On  the  (^gentleman's  cane  was  inscribed 
this  motto  *A>Nna  fen<i^" 

HL— The  Pbbiod. — Oopy  the  JoOowing  aentencea,  and  insert  the  Comma,  iJu  Semicolon,  As 
Im,  owl  tte  PKEIOn,  where  Otey  care  requikte. 

Uhdeb  Rule  I,— Op  Distimot  Sbhtbhcbs. 
"Than  appeared  the  sea  and  the  dryland  the  moantsine  rose  and  tiid  rivers  flowed  tbe  sun 
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and  moon  began  their  courao  in  the  aides  herba  ud  plants  clothed  the  greand  the  air  the  cvth 
and  the  waters  were  atnnd  with  tbdr  reapectlTe  ioh^tanta  at  laafe  man  wu  made  In  ttie  imge 

or  God" 

"  In  general  tboee  permta  hare  XDoet  revcrenoe  who  mort  deeerw  it  to  be  ttatllTM  weBcaa- 

not  be  aeq>i8ed" 

Undsb  Rule  H — Or  *T.T.t»n  SsirrENcsa 
"CivU  aooompUahmeDts  IrequeDtiy  give  nae  to  fiune  but  a  distioctioa  is  to  be  made  between 
Cune  and  true  honour  the  ahiteamin  the  ontor  or  the  poet  majr  bo  fiunoas  while  jot  the  man  hint- 
Bdf  Is  to  from  beang  honoured** 

ITkdkb  Euu  IIL — Or  Actbxtia.tioks. 
"Olaas  was  iaveDted  in  Engtaod  by  Benalt  a  monk  A  D  664"    "  The  B<KDaa  era  U  G  ocm- 
mencedACl763  7eaiB"  "  H«n  is  the  Literal^  life  of  8  T  Coleridge  Esq"  "FUiToamostate- 
tiions  fUitsmxpber  of  antiqai^  died  at  Atiieiia  348  B  0  aged  81  his  writing!  are  tot  vahnUe  Ha 
laogoage  beautiftll  and  oorrect  and  hia  philoac^r  sablimb" — See  Viav  Stag  Diet 

EXEBCISB  T.— PUKCraATION. 

other  poMt  m  an  fwosMary. 

Exuatm  xnnmt  Bulb  L— Or  Anun  Patibb. 

"  Tou  nj/anum  very  often  and  I  dost  know  exactly  what  it  means  a  fixrruma  onitom  fam- 
ous doings  What  does/unow  mean" 

"0  whyjbmowmeaoa  Now  dont  jou  know  what /tmow  means  It  means  It  iaawvd  tiiat 
p«3^  say  It  is  the  feshioo  to  aay  it  It  means  it  means  JSMnoHK." 

TJmm  Sou  IL— Or  Ekputio  FAmsa. 

''Bnt  ail  life  ta  not  sB  there  is  diere  is  fliU  flnre^  aoaOier  state  aUdIng  us  And  if  ti 
ia  thy  pn)q>ect  0  remoraeleaB  obdnrete  Then  riult  hear  It  wotdd  be  tiiy  wMom  to  tUnk  tboa 
now  heareet  the  goundofthattnuqietirtikdtiban  awake tlie dead   Betum  Oyet  ntom  to  tbe 
Father  of  mecdes  and  lire" 

"  The  future  ideaaes  Why  The  ^osent  pains 
But  that's  a  secret  yea  which  all  men  know" 

n.  Ths  Ebotkme. — (hpy  the  foOowing  aenteneea,  and  inert  righSyOu  Ebohu^  or  NOTB  or  Is- 
TXRBOOATKnt,  ami  ntek  oHierpoMB  a$  an  neeoMry. 

Unon  Buu  L— Or  QnRmm  Dibkt. 
"Doea  Nature  bear  a  tfnmfa  breaat  |  Wears  the  the  demote  purple  net 
Isahatiie  friend  of  stem  control    |  Or  Attars  she  the  freebora  aoal" 

"Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 

8ituke  his  gntndsire  cnt  in  alabaster" 
**  Who  art  tboa  ooorteous  aCranser  and  from  wbenoe 

Why  roam  thy  steps  to  tiiis  abandon'd  dale" 

UinnB  Bdu  Ur-Or  Qrasnom  ITinTDiL 
"Who  bid  the  stock  CoMmbua-Iike expkre 

HeaVns  not  hia  own  and  worlds  unknown  betoe 
Who  calls  the  ooundl  stataa  the  oertun  day 
Who  forma  tbe  phalanx  and  who  pcAits  the  way" 

UiTDBB  EcLE  IIL — Op  QnxanoKS  IrafntBcr. 
"They  asked  me  who  I  was  and  vhfther  I  was  going."  "8L  Fml  asked  Ung  Agi^pA  if  he 
baUend  the  pn^ets  T  Bnt  he  did  not  wait  to  an  answer.** 

"Ask  of  thy  moQier  Earth  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  and  atronger  than  the  weeds  tiiey  diade**  . 

m.  TnEopmunia.— apvae/)Bov%MfaMe^anrftasr< 
or  EzouiUTKHT,  oKdmianitkBrpointtaa  an  HMesMry. 

Under  Rule  L — Of  iHTEBjEonoHE 
"Oh  talk  of  hypocrisy  after  this  Most  consummate  of  all  hypocritee   After  iastmcting  your 
dwDaen  official  advocate  to  stand  forward  with  sach  a  def^ioe  nicb  an  expontion  of  your  motms 
to  dare  utter  tiie  word  hypocrisy  and  com|dain  <^  those  who  chat^;ed  you  with  i^'  Oron^iam 
"  Alas  how  is  that  rugged  heart  fbrlom" 
**  Behold  the  ricttv  Tanquish'd  by  the  wc«m'* 
"Bliss  subhmaiy  Bliaa  proud  words  and  Tain" 

Uhdeb  Rdie  II. — Or  Iftooatioks. 
"0  Popular  Applause  what  heart  of  man 

la  [Hoof  against  thy  sweet  aeducbig  dtarms" 
"  kon  than  thy  balm  0  OOead  heds  the  woand" 
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UiTDER  Rule  m. — Or  Ezclahatost  Queotiokb. 
With  what  traneportB     jay  shall  I  be  received  In  what  honoor  in  what  deliriitfiil  rntose  ah&ll 
Ipaas  the  remainder  ctf  my  life  What  immortal  gkwy  ab&Il  I  have  aoqnired'°  BaoUt  Soman 
M^ory 

"  How  often  have  I  It^ter'd  o'ertlnr  green 
Where  homUe  h^ipmeoa  endear'd  each  aeene" 

IV^Tmi  Gubtbb.—- Cbpv  Oe  fidhwitig  aaOmcea,  and  inairt  r^^Afly  (A<  CnBm,  or  ICABKfl  or 
V^aatftBaea,  and  ndt  i^her  pointa  cut  are  necessary. 

Undhk  Bulb  L — Of  the  Fabevthesib. 
And  all  tlie  question  wrangle  e  V  bo  long 
Ib  only  this  If  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong" 
"And  who  what  God  ibreteUs  who  speaks  in  things 
Bfill  louder  than  In  words  shall  dare  deny" 

Umdki  Rule  11.— Op  Included  PoiNTa 

**  Say  -was  it  vbtaa  more  though  Heav'n  ne'er  gave 

lamented  Digby  sunk  thee  to  the  grave" 
"  Where  is  tiiat  thrift  that  avarice  of  time 

O  e^ous  avarice  thought  of  death  inspires** 
"  And  oh  the  last  last  what  can  words  express 

Thoi^ht  reach  the  last  last  idlence  of  a  fri^" 

EXERCISE  Tt.— PUNCTUATION. 
Chpy  Oie/oBofoingilaxD  Ezakplegi,  and  insert  thspoMs  tohvJt  Ouy  rtquirt, 
"Aa  one  ofthem  opened  his  sat^he  eepied  his  money"  "They  cried  outthe  more  exceedingly 
Crucify  turn"  "  The  eokUere'  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisonerB"  "  Great  iojury  these  ver 
min  mice  and  rata  do  in  the  field"  "  It  is  my  son's  coat  an  evil  beast  bath  devourod  Iiim" 
"Feaoe  of  all  wortdi^  blesrings  is  the  most  valuable"  "By  this  time  the  ray  finrndmion  w«a 
removed"  "The  ui^wads  he  Tittered  were  I  un  a  Roman  dttEsn"  "Soine  distress  cither 
feh  or  feared  gnam  oka  m  worm"  "  How  then  most  I  detennine  Have  I  no  interest  If  I  have 
not  I  am  statiMwd  hue  to  DO  purpose"  Harris  "In  the  fire  the  deetmction  was  so  swift  sodden 
vast -and  miserable  as  to  have  do  parallel  in  stoiy"  "  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily  was  far  from 
bdng  happy"  "  I  aak  now  Yerrea  what  thou  hast  to  advance"  "  Excess  b^an  and  sloth  sus- 
tains the  trade"  "  Fame  can  nevor  reconcile  a  man  to  a  dea&  bed  "  "  They  tiiat  sail  on  tlio  sek 
tell  of  the  du^ei"  "  Be  doers  the  word  and  not  heannB  only"  "  The  stotms  of  wintry  time 
will  quickfy  pass**  "  Here  Hope  that  smiling  angel  stands"  "  Disguise  I  see  tbon  art  a  ^cked* 
noss"  "  lliere  are  no  tricks  m  plain  and  simple  fMth"  "  Tmo  lovo  strikes  root  in  reason  pss* 
rion's  foe"  "  Two  gods  divide  them  all  Pleasure  and  Gain"  "  I  am  satisfied  ify  son  has  done  his 
duty"  "  Remember  Almet  the  vision  which  thou  hast  seen"  "  I  l>cheld  an  enclosure  beautiful 
as  the  gardens  of  paradise"  "The  knowledge  which  I  have  received  I  wUl  communicate"  "  But 
I  am  not  yet  happy  and  therefbre  I  despair"  "  Wretched  mortals  said  I  to  what  puTposo  are  you 
busy"  "Bad  as  the  wortd  is  respect  is  always  paid  to  virtue"  "In  a  word  he  views  men  as  the 
clear  sunshine  of  diaii^'  "  This  being  the  case  I  am  astonished  and  amazed  "  "  These  men  ap- 
pKMcbed  him  and  saloled  hhn  king"  "  Excelieut  and  obliging  sages  these  undoubtedly"  "Tct 
at  the  same  time  the  man  Umsetf  undergoes  a  change"  "  One  constant  efHect  of  idlenees  is  to 
nourish  the  passions"  "Too  heroes  regard  nothing  but  g^ory"  "Take  care  lest  while  you  strivo 
toreacb  tbetopyou  &U"  "Proud  and  preeumptnousthey  canbrotric  noopporitkm"  "Nay  some 
awe  of  religion  may  still  subsist"  "  Then  siud  he  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will  0  God"  SiKe  '•  As 
fbr  me  behold  I  am  in  your  hiud"  Jb  "Can  any  hide  himself  hi  secret  places  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  suth  the  Lord"  Jer  uciii  24  "  Now  I  Paul  myself  beseech  yoa"  "  Now  for  a  recom- 
pense in  the  same  I  speak  as  unto  my  children  be  ye  also  aila^;ed"  2CbrTil3  "He  wlio  lives 
always  in  poblic  cannot  live  to  his  own  sonl  whereas  he  who  retires  remains  calm"  "  Therefbre 
behdd  I  even  I  vUl  utterly  ferget  you"  "This  text  nieaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it  qMaka" 
"Yea  he  warmeth  Umsdf  and  aaith  Abal  am  ironn"  "^ng  Agrippa  bcUevest  thou  the 
jffopheta** 

EXBROISB  Vir.— PUNCTUATION. 
Oopff  Oiefoflovnng  Mixed  Exaufles,  and  ituert  iha  poims  which  (hey  require. 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust 
Content  or  pleasure  but  the  good  and  just  Pope 
To  him  no  hig^  no  low  no  great  no  small 
He  fills  he  bounds  connects  and  equals  all  M 
Reasons  whole  pleasure  all  the  joys  of  sense 
Ide  in  three  words  health  peace  and  competence  H 
Sot  so  for  once  fndolfred  they  sweep  the  main 
Deaf  to  the  call  or  hearing  hear  in  viun  Anon 
Say  wOl  Uie  fidoon  stooping  ttom  above 
fimit  with  h^  varying  plumage  spare  the  dove  Fops 
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Throw  EgTpts  by  and  oSer  m  its  st«ad 

Offer  the  crown  oa  BoHuoes  head  JU 

teiaolj  luxorioos  wiD  not  man  Binke 

And  siaiiigitig  from  the  bed  ct  doth  a^oy 

The  cool  the  fragrant  and  (be  aOant  hoar  Ihmum 

Tet  thus  it  la  nor  otherwise  can  be 

So  fitr  from  au^t  romantic  what  I  sing  Tomg 

Tbj^Blf  first  know  then  love  a  irif  there  is 

or  virtue  fimd  that  kindles  at  her  chanDB  M 

"Eow  &r  that  little  candle  throw*  Ut  beams 

So  abines  a  good  deed  in  a  oaogfaty  world  fltalyaw 

Too  haTe  too  much  respect  upOD  the  wortd 

Th^  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  wltii  much  care  i3 

How  many  thii^p  by  aeaaon  seaacmed  are 

To  their  r^ht  praise  and  tne  peifeotion  Id 

CoDBt  thou  deaoend  from  conreise  with  the  akies 

And  adze  thy  brottiMS  throat  For  what  a  dod  Toimg 

In  two  short  prec^ils  all  yoar  budnoaalics 

Would  you  be  great  bs  vMimi*  and  te  wtM  Bmlum 

But  sometiinea  virtue  starres  while  vice  is  fed 

What  then  ia  the  reward  of  rirtoe  bnad  Ays 

A  life  all  tuibulence  and  ndae  may  Beem 

To  him  tb&t  leads  it  wise  and  to  be  praised 

But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  moat  suooess 

Bought  in  still  waters  and  beneath  dear  skies  Oowper 

AH  but  the  swellings  of  the  softened  heart 

^niat  waken  not  dirtnrb  the  tnnqoU  mind  Tkomm 

Inspirii:^  God  who  bmrndfaas  spirit  all 

And  unremittuig  eneigy  pervades 

Ac|jQBta  sustains  and  agates  the  whole  Id 

Ye  ladies  for  indifferent  in  yoor  cause 

I  should  deserve  to  forfeit  all  f^jplause 

Whatever  diocks  or  ^ves  the  least  ofifooce 

To  virtue  delicacy  truth  or  sense 

Try  the  criterion  tis  a  fiutbfbl  guide 

Nor  has  nor  can  have  Scripture  on  its  side  Oawpir 


EXERCISE  Tm.— SCANNING. 
Dividi  the  foOowing  YeBSSS  into  the  fed  which  oompoae  iherti,  aad  diMii^wiA  iy  mmit  W 
rndthtahortByUcMa. 


Example  I.—"  Ota'  DaOy  Paths."— F.  Semant. 

"  There's  Beauty  all  around  ourpaths,  if  but  our  watchful  ejres 
Can  trace  it  'midst  fiutiiliftr  things,  and  through  their  lowly  gmsB; 
We  may  find  it  where  a  hedgwow  ahotten  ita  bkMsoms  o'er  oar  wsf , 
Or  a  oottt8»-window  Bpaikks  fiirth  in  flw  last  rad  lig^  of  dar." 

Sum^  IT.—"  Feichmg  Water."— Arumfmoua. 
"  Bariy  on  a  sonny  mcntdng,  while  the  lark  was  slicing  sweet, 
Game,  beytxid  the  ancaent  finnhouse,  soonds  of  l^tly-tiippii^  feet 
Twas  a  lowly  cottage  maiden,  going, — why,  let  young  hearts  teB,— 
With  her  homely  Richer  laden,  fetdiing  water  from  the  woU" 

Example  IIl—Deittf. 

Alone  thou  sitst  above  the  everlasting  hills 

And  all  immenu^  of  ^»ce  thy  presence  fills : 
For  thou  alone  art  God ; — as  Qod  thy  saints  adore  thee ; 
Jehovah  is  thy  name ; — they  have  no  gods  before  thee. — O.  Bnm> 

The  impenitent  »mier  whom  meroy  empowers, 
Dishonours  that  goodness  whidi  seelm  to  reataie; 

As  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  water'd  by  showm 
Tet  barrsD  and  frfdOeBi  remain  as  bsAnu— flL  Smm, 


Brample  V.—Pietg. 
Bxity  and  jpnre  are  the  pleasures  <^pie^, 

I^wn  from  the  fountain  of  m&cy  and  km; 
Bndlesa,  exhatBaeai^  eoKmpt  bom  aatie^, 

BUng  aneartbfy,  and  soaring  aibore. — OL  Avm 
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ExampU  VZ—A  SmSe. 
The  bolt  that  ftrikes  the  tow'ring  oedar  dead, 
Oft  pMM  bannleM  o'er  the  IkaEel's  hea^—G.  Avml 

Meample  VIZ— A  SknOe. 
"  Tet  to  GuAt  general's  voioe  th^  eoon  obey'd 
Imnimmble.   As  vrheu  the  potest  rod 
Of  Amram's  Botwin  Egypt's  evil  daj, 
WaT*d  rooDd  tnr  coast,  op  calTd  a  pitelij  dood 
OfloeDita,  varfdsg  oo  the  eastern  vlnd. 
That  (^er  tiw  realm  of  fanpions  Pharaoh  oniur 
Uke  ii%fat,  and  darkenM  aU  the  land  of  NUe."-^JfiZtoia 

SbBomph  VIIl—Ekgiat  Skmm. 
Tl^ name  is  dear — ^"tlB  virtue  balm'd  in  lore; 

Tet  e'en  thy  name  a  peoeive  Badneaa  brings. 
Ahl  wothe  dW,  our  hearts  were  doou'd  to pron^ 

Ihat  fiiDdeat  lore  bat  pwnts  afBictkm'B  atii^I— A  Jkvm. 

BxampU  IX.-— 
Ze^yra,  moviiig  bland,  and  breathing  fragtant 

With  tiie  sweetest  odoon  of  the  w^ng, 
Qfet  the  winged  boy,  a  thooghtiess  vagrant, 

Bhimb'ring  in  the  grove^  their  perfUmee  f&a%.-^Q.  Bromn. 

Bxxmple  X — Divine  iW*r. 
When  the  winda  o'er  Oenneearet  roar'd, 

And  the  billows  trameodonsly  roae, 
The  Sftvioor  but  attcr'd  the  word, 

They  were  hnsb'd  to  the  calmest  repose.— 0.  Brown, 

JEteampIe  XT.—lnntaiion. 
Come  from  the  moont  of  the  leopard,  spouaa, 

Come  flan  the  dan  of  the  Ibm; 
Oome  tothetentof  UiTihe^Md,  tgaam, 

Oome  to  the  monntab  c^ZtaL— ff.  Avmi. 

Meamph  XTT.'—Admotittlon. 
£athad^<tfthrToath,  I         01  fonafce  not  his  troth, 

BamsmbertiiyQod;  |  Incur  not  hia  rod.— 0.  JBmm. 

Mcamph  XIH. —  CommendaHon. 
GoDstant  and  duteous,  I         How  art  thou  beaateoi& 


Ibek  as  the  doTSb  \  DaagfaterofloTal- O.  Avwb. 

BZBBOtSE  IX.— SOAJTNINa. 
itori  ondtfytfoNsrvUcA  compote  thefoOowing  liae»—or  fnark  asampia  of  eaehae&t. 

Edwin,  an  Ode. 
I.  STROPHE. 

LedhytiMpow^f^soDft  and  natara^  love^ 
WUdi  raise  the  aoul  aU  vulgar  themM  abovc^ 

The  mountain  grove 
Would  EMwin  rove, 
In  pendve  mood,  abme; 
And  seek  the  woody  dell. 
Where  noontide  shadows  fell, 
Cheering, 
YeerinK 
Mbv'd     the  zephyi's  sw^ 
Htn  nunU  he  thon^ita  to  genius  <si^  known, 
When  nought  waa  beard  around 
But  Booth'd  ihe  rest  profiHutd 
Of  znral  beauty  on  her  mounts  throne. 

Nor  lera  he  lov'd  (rude  nature's  child) 
The  ^emental  conflict  wild ;  ■ 
When,  Ibid  on  fold,  above  was  {nl'd 
Hie  wateiy  swathe^  careeting  on  the  wind. 
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Such  sceoeA  he  nw 

'fflfli  Bokmnawfl^ 
Al  in  the  jBceenoe  of  the  Eternal  Ubld. 

Fix'd  he  gaz'd, 

Tnno'd  ud  rais'd, 
Stiblhiwly  K^it  in  awfbl  pleasure  iiiida6nU 

n.  ANnSTBOFOB. 

BeidcleflB  <^  dainty  joys,  he  flafc  del«M 
Where  feebler  souls  but  tremble  wiui  iflH^lL 
Lol  now,  within  the  deep  ravine, 
A.  blade  impending  doud 
Infiddfl  hfai  in  its  ihrond, 
And  dark  and  darker  glooms  the  aoena 
Xhrou^  the  tbidcet  streaming, 
Uf^tmngB  DOW  are  gleaming; 
^ThondwB  n^ng dread, 
Shake  the  moontain'a  head; 
Kattoe'a  war 
Edtoesfiu', 
O'er  ether  bcxne^ 
That  dash 
The  aah 
Has  tcath'd  and  tomi 
Now  it  rages; 
Oaka  ofaeea, 
Writhmg  in  the  niriijas  blasts 
Wuto  thdr  leaQr  hoooora  cast; 
Their  gnaried  arms  do  fiirce  to  force  oppose 
Deep  rooted  in  the  creric'd  rode, 
The  sturdy  trunk  sustains  the  shocic, 
lilra  dauntleBs  tiero  firm  against  aasailh^  fiML 

m.  EPODl. 

'  0  Thou  vho  eitat  above  these  Tapours  dense, 
And  ral'st  the  storm  by  tliine  unnipoteocel 
ICaUng  the  colhed  dead  thy  car, 
Ooorring  tiie  winds,  then  rid'st  a&r, 

Thy  blessings  to  dispense^ 
The  eariy  and  the  latter  nUn, 
Which  fertilize  tbe  doBty  plain, 

Thy  bcmnteoiis  goodness  ponia. 
Dumb  be  the  atheist  tongue  abhcsr'd  I 
All  nature  owns  thee,  sovereign  Lord  I 

And  works  thy  gradous  will; 
At  thj  oommand  tibe  tempest  roan, 
At  ttiy  oommand  is  stilL 
nnr  mercy  o'er  this  scene  sublime  presides; 
rBa  mercy  torna  the  veil  that  hides 
The  ardent  solar  beam; 
While^  from  tbe  volley'd  breast  of  heaven. 
Transient  gleams  <^  dazzling  li|^t, 
Slashing  on  the  halls  oTsi^ 

jifake  darkneei  darker  seem. 
Tboa  mov'st  tbe  quidc  and  sulphYous  lereo — 
The  tempest-drivm 
Cloud  is  riven; 
And  the  thirsty  mountoin-dde 
Drlnka  gladly  of  the  guahii^  tide.' 
So  breath'd  young  Edwin,  when  the  summer  riioinit 
From  out  tiiat  dark  o'o'dtatnb'ring  oloud, 
With  lic^tnhig  flash  and  thunder  kfad, 
Bant  In  wild  giandenr  o'er  hu  sditaiy  baw^f—S.  Am^ 


xBB  mm  or  fibt  ponsfs. 
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IMPEOPKIETiES  FOR  CORRECTION, 


flOKV&IirSD  III 

THE  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS, 

DESIGNED  FOB  ORAL  EXEBCISES 


ALL  THE  SULES  AJSTD  If OTES  OF  THE  WOHE. 


^r*  t^MTCriou  «x*iairief  of  emr  vtald)  *re  exhIUM  ftironloi>n«etloB,la  thaOnmiiULrof  EiitflibOnm- 
Ban,  •»  an  hara  azplalnad,  In  their  order,  by  tan  amended  readlncia,  aomatimM  with  antliorldaa  ^taelfledi  and 
aanenllj  with  rafweDcea  of  tMne  aorL  Tbej  are  intended  to  be  corraeted  orally  the  pnpO,  aoOOTdlnc  to  tbe 
nrainlaB  gtnn  under  eoireipoftdiiv  taeada  tn  the  Onunmar.  Some  piatloa,  at  leaat,  under  euh  lulo  or  BMe. 
■hoaldbaaMdlBaiteinyi  and  the  rw^  parhqn,       be  nnd  and  eoaqand  mon  rim^.] 


THE  KEY.— PART  L— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTEB  I.— OP  LETTERS. 

GOBBECTEONS  RESPECTING  GAPITAia 

TJvDta.  B.VLL  L — Or  Boon. 

"Mnr  ft  reader  flu  BOb  knowt  not  who  wrote  tboAdi  ot  ^  ApoaOeaJ'—O.  R  "The 
sons  of  Lev^  tiw  dtief  of  0ie  btheto^  were  written  in  the  bod^  of  tlie  CArmieles."— Aient's 
Bible  :  IfA^  zii,  23.  "  Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Acta  of  Soloinoii  ?"— Frcemds' 
Bible  :  1  £^ig»,  xi,  41.  "  Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Cbronidee  of  the  Kinifs  of  Is* 
rael?"— Aloes  cobeeoted:  1  JKnjj;^  xiii,  39.  "Are  they  not  writteQ  in  the  book  of  the  CJiron- 
teles  of  the  Kings  Jadah." — See  Alqeb:  ib.,  ver.  4fi,  "Which  were  written  in  the  lawof  Uosea, 
and  in  the  prof^eta,  and  in  the  Fsaimt." — Aloeb,  st  al.  :  Luke,  xzir,  44.  "  The  namttive 
which  may  be  seen  in  Joe^hus'a  History  of  tbe  Jewish  War." — Dr.  Seott  cor,  [Obs. — The  word 
in  Joeephns  ia  "War,"  not  Wan."~G.  Broum.']  "IThis  iRstory  of  the  Jewish  War  was  Jo- 
8n>haa'8  first  woric,  and  puUished  ^loat  A.  D.  15/' —  Wkistoa  cor.  "'I  have  read,'  siys  Photins, 
'the  Chronology  of  Jttatns  of  Tiberias.' "—id  "A  PhOoaopItical  Gramnua-y  written  by  James 
Harris,  Esquire."— Murray  cor.  "  The  reader  ia  referred  to  Stroud's  Sketch  of  the  iSZave  Zatcs." — 
A.  8.  Mag.  ear.  "  But  God  has  so  made  the  Bt^  that  it  interprets  itself"— idem.  "  In  1662, 
with  the  help  of  Hopkins,  he  completed  the  PtaJter." — Gordxtwr  eor.  "  Gardiner  says  this  of 
Stemhold ;  whom  the  Uttiveraai  Biogrgphicai  Dieiionary  and  the  American  Eneydoped^  affinn, 
that  be  died  in  1&49."— G,  R  "The  title  of  a  book,  to  wit:  'English  Orsmmar  in  ihmttiar  Zec- 
terea;' "  ^Oj—Sirtiham  ear.  "  We  had  no^  at  that  time,  seen  Mr.  Eirkham'a  *  Omaunw  in  Fam^ 
iar  iMturea.* " — Id.  "  When  you  parse,  you  may  spread  the  Compendimn  befere  yoa."— /d  nj/U.* 
*'  Whenever  you  pane,  you  may  spread  the  Oompendimn  beloTe  you." — Id.  eor.  "  Adelung  was 
tbe  author  «a  Orammaticai  and  Orilical  Dietvmary  of  the  German  Languagt,  and  other  works." 
Bog.  Diet.  eor.  "AUer,  William,  antbcM:  ot'lhe  Floor  Man's  Library;  and  a  tranalation  of  the 
Ffentateucfa,  died  in  ism»— Jif. 

UsDKB  RiTLE  n.— Of  Fibbt  Wobds. 
"  Depart  instantly ;" — "  Imprme  your  time ;"— "  Ibrgive  as  our  sins." — Murray  corrected.  Ex- 
amples:— "Gold  is  corTuptin(f;" — "  The  sea  is  green;" — "A  lion  is  bold."— Jftir.  el  aLeor. 
Again:  "It  mayi^;"— -ffi  may  go  orstay;"— flfe  would  walk;"— 'TSey  should  fcara."— 
lidetn.  Again :  "  Oh  I  I  bavo  alienated  my  ftiend  f—'^Alaat  I  fear  for  life."— iifafem.  See  Al- 
gei*a  Oram.,  p.  60.   Agahi:  "He  went  ttom  Londcm  to  Toik;"— "  £ft«  is  above  disfCuiK;" 

•  On-— Of  tUa,  and  of  ercrrolber  example  wbieh  reqntaM  no  amendnu&l,  tot  tbo  taanw  ilinptr  ny,  sflar 
XMdlnglhapaMVB,  "  Tills  Mntanea  la  eomal  h  It  studa."— G.  Bbowk 
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904    OEAMMAE  OF  ENGLISH  GBAMMABB. — KEY  TO  OBTHOGRAPHT.  [PABt  I 


"  TJtey  are  supported  by  industry."— /wfom.  "  On  the  foregoing  eiamples,  I  ban  a  wofd  to  my. 
They  are  better  than  a  &ir  Bpeciroen  of  their  kind.  Ovr  gramzoars  abound  irith  vans  iflHn- 
lions.  TAetr  modela  of  EngUsh  ore  generally  spuriotta  quotations,  /fcw  of  thdr  prootoxtslan 
ony  juflt  pareotaga  Qooa^tyea  are  abtindant  but  namea  scarce.  Who  fathm  the  finndiia^r 
Nobody.  J7i«n  let  their  merit  bo  nobody's,  and  tiieir  defects  his  who  could  write  no  betxet'  — 
Author.  "  Gooae-eyea  /"  saya  a  bri;?ht  boy ;  "  pi»y,  what  are  they  ?  Does  this  Ui.  Author  Dike 
netr  words  when  he  pleases?  Dead-eyes  aro  in  a  ahip.  Tkey  aro  Uocka,  wiUi  bake  in  tbOL 
Arf  what  are  gooae-eyes  in  grammar?"  Answee:  "Goose  eyes  are  quotation  pointi.  Savud 
the  Germaoa  gave  them  this  name,  making  a  jest  of  their  fixm  The  French  call  tban  faSt- 
mdB,  from  the  nwno  of  their  {a7^ntoT."—Avihor.  "  is  a  peraooal  pronoun,  of  the  tfaiid  petan 
angular." — OimUycor.  '' Oursdves  is  a  personal  pruMOu,  of  tba  flntpKBon  pliind."—i^  "Ace 
is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  second  person  singular."— J!i  "  Amleafnmf  is  a  epoiMM 
of  the  third  person  siiwalar."— itL  *'  Were  is  a  neutw  vert),  of  the  incUaatiTe  iboi4 
tense."— /(L 

Undbb  Bule  in. — Of  Deitt. 
"OthouZMfpender  oflifel  tby  merdes  are  boundless."— AUen  eer,  *' Shall  not  tbeJi^^rf  all 
&e  earth  do  right?" — Alqer,  Fkusnds,  et  al.:  Cen.,  xriii,  2&.  "And  the  ^iritt£QoiaatiA 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters." — Scott,  Aloeb,  Friskds,  et  al.  :  Oea^  i,2.  "Itiatfasgiftcf 
Him,  who  is  the  grea^  Author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  mercies." — J/vrray  ear.  "Hbs  ia  Otj 
OocI  that  brought  thee  iu>  out  of  ISnpt^-FusNDs' Bible:  .AfefL,  ix,  18.  "For  OeLowisotf 
dsfbnoe ;  and  the  MOy  One  of  lara^  is  our  King." — Peal,  Ixxxix,  IS.  "  By  making  tun  Ac  re- 
sponsible steward  of  Beavea'e  bounties."— .i.  &  Mag.  cor.  "Whidi  the  Lord,  the  i^Inmu 
Jvdge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." — Alqeb:  2  ?¥m.,  iv,  8.  "The  cries  o{  them  «  «  •  emcred 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  SdbaoOi," — Aj/mt,  Fbiends :  James,  v,  4.  "In  Horeb,  the  Ai^i 
revealed  himself  to  Uosos,  as  the  Eternal  'I  A\C,'  the  S^-exisleiU  One;  and,  after  tbe  flntfs- 
couraging  interview  of  his  messengers  with  Pharat^  he  renewed  his  promise  to  than,  br  ib* 
awfbl  name^  Jbuovah— -a  name  till  then  unknown,  and  one  whidi  the  Jews  alwajs  beU  it  a  iai- 
fill  prcAtnation  to  pronounce." — G.  Brown.  "And  OiXL  spake  onto  Uowa^  aod  said  nato  hia.  I 
am  the  Lobd:  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaacs  and  onto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  (M 
AVmghiy  ;  but  by  my  name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  theoL"— Soon;  Auo,  RumS: 
ExocL^  vi,  2.  "Thus  suth  the  Lobd*  ttie  King  o{  Israd,  and  hia  Redeemer  the  LosD  of  boAj 
I  am  the  J^vt,  and  I  am  the  Last;  and  beeidea  me  tb^  is  no  GEpdL"— See  isa,  ±B:r,  (. 
"Ss  iminoos  race  tbdr  blasphemy  renew'd. 
And  nature's  King,  tbroug£  nature's  optica  yixm*d.^-^2)rydm  ear. 

UsDER  RriiB  IT. — Of  Phopeic  TSambs. 
"  Islaroism  prescribes  fasting  duru^  the  month  Samadaa." — SalM  «or.  "  Kear  Jfoee,  ia  Jra- 
Jna,  is  Jebel  Nor,  or  the  Ifomtain  of  Lighl,  on  the  top  of  which  the  Mvsmdmaas  erected  a  atoaqat. 
that  they  might  perform  their  devotions  where,  acceding  to  their  belief  Moftammed  reoaived  bxa 
the  angel  Qabrid  tiie  first  oh^iter  of  the  Koran." — 6.  Brown.   "  In  liie  Kaaba  at  Jdess  tbm  s 
a  celebrated  block  of  volcanic  basalt,  which  the  JSoham/medaas  venerate  as  the  gEft  of  GArvi  to 
Ahraham,  but  ^elr  ancestors  onoe  held  it  to  be  an  imago  of  iZempA4zn,  or  Sahtrn;  so  'ttie  mtLK 
which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,'  to  share  with  Diana  the  homage  of  the  ^heaiaas,  was  pn4at»r 
nothing  more  than  a  meteoric  stone." — 1±    "  When  the  Lyeaonians  at  Lystra  todk  Aal  asJ 
Barnc^  to  be  goda,  they  called  the  former  Mercury,  on  account  of  lus  eloquence,  and  tbe  lath? 
Jupiier,  for  the  greater  digni^  of  his  appearance." — Id.    "  Of  tbe  writings    the  apo8t(£c  &dK» 
of  tbo  first  century,  but  few  have  come  down  to  us;  yet  wehave  in  those  of  .filanutai^  Clemedd 
Home,  Hermaa,  Ignatius,  and  Polgcai-p,  very  certain  evidence  of  the  anthenticity  of  ttie  Jf 
tuiicnt,  and  the  New  Testament  is  a  voucher  for  tho  Old." — Id.    "  It  is  sara  by  ThIiaR, 
7%eagenea  of  BhegUim,  in  the  time  of  Cambysea,  Slesimbrotas  the  1%raaaa,  Antitnadtaa  tbe  C- 
topkoaian,  Berodoius  of  HaUcamassw,  Dionysvus  tbo  O^nlftum,  J^tAotu*      CStnxz,  /Mnefcfv 
tlio  .{jAenuin,  M^acUdes  and  Charru^eon  tlie  Peripatetics,  and  ^enodoAtf,  .AruftijiAawa, 
mocAu^  Crafaa,  £hito£A«ii««,  .ArwftircAu^  and  ApoUodorus,  the  grammarians,  all  wrote  oco«tr- 
ing  the  poetry,  tho  birth,  and  tbo  age  (rf'flbm«r.'*— See  Ooleridg^s  /ntrod.  p.  57.   "Tct,  fcraapfat 
that  now  appears,  the  life  of  Bimer  is  as  febulous  as  that     Hercvies ;  and  somo  have  eras  t» 
pectod,  that,  as  tho  son  of  Jupiter  and  Akmena  has  fathered  ttie  deeds  of        other  &md^-i 
so  this  unfathered  son  of  Griiheis,  TheTnisto,  or  whatever  dame— this  Meksigeites,  Mamdea,  B- 
mer — the  blind  schoolmaster,  aod  poet,  of  Smyrna^  Chios,  Colophon,  Sa^nus,  Wioda, 
Athens,  or  whatever  place— has,  by  tiie  help  of  Lycurgua,  Solon,  Ptsistratus,  and  otber  leami 
ancionts,  been  made  up  of  many  poets  or  Bbmera,  and  set  so  far  aloft  and  aloof  oo  old  AraaMfli 
aa  to  beoome  a  god  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  a  wonder  In  thoso  of  all  CAruteadm."— Awa 
"  Why  so  stmacious  in  your  guesses? 
Your  £^  and  lies,  and  Ars,  and  EssesV^^Smft  correded. 

*  OnaeaVATiOK,— In  the  BlUe,  the  vord  Loan,  whenever  ft  BtHida  fbr  ttie  HelmsvnMM  Jhkvas,  ^ 
comnieneea  vlth  »  AiU  o»pItal,  but  liu  anull  or  half  capitals  for  the  other  letten :  *nd  I  have  UMOfln  pnfa  ^ 
print  both  words  In  that  msnocr  here.  In  oorrectlnf;  tbe  lut  ezAmple,  I  ftrilov  Dr.  Soott'a  BiUe,  ei«ptu^ 
vord  **  &od,*'  which  he  wiit4>s  with  a  nmall  a.  Several  other  coplee  heve  "jtrsf'  end  "  fuT'  irlth  bbbU  Isidik, 
which  I  tUak  not  •»  correeti  and  mme  dlMlnfnilah  the  word  "hMU"  with  a  ospHil,  whkA  MnM  to  be  mm- 
I'M.  TbenntoneeherehaselOTencapltabt  la  tbe  Latin  TolgXa,  It  has  but  ^  aad  one  of  them  !■  f  tkt  M 
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SOS 


UsBEH  RutE  v.— Or  Titles. 
"The  king  has  coofenrd  on  him  the  tide  of  Z>iute.'' — Jfvmycor.  "At  tbe  court  of  Queen 
EliBtbeth."— JVieatieyV  E  Gram.,  p.  99 ;  aeo  JivBioM't,  n.  24.  "  The  InvB  of  oatoro  are,  tnilr, 
what  Lord  Baoon  styles  his  a^horisms^  laws  oT  law&"— Jtfum^  tor.  "  Sxtns  the  fimrlh  was,  if 
I  mistake  not,  agreat  ooUector  of  botdcs." — Id,  "'Who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  Aov 
Charles  the  Secxmd." — Id.  "In  case  of  hia  M(^featy'3  dying  without  iBaue."— J^idUom  tor. 
"King  Cbariea  the  waa  beheaded  in  1649." — W.  Atkn«>r.  "He  can  no  more  impart,  or 
(to  uae  Lord  Bacon's  wwd)  fnmamit  coDTictions." — Kirkhaan  cor.  "I  reside  at  If/rd  Stoimpnt's^ 
my  old  patron  and  beiteiactor."  Better :  "  X  reside  with  Lord  Stormont,  my  old  patron  and  bone* 
botor."— JAimv  eor.  "Ve  stsIdainoDth  at  Lord  LvlteltoR'a,  the  ornainent  of  hia  countiy." 
Kwdi  bett^:  **We«iayedamooth  atOeaeof  t;^  Lord  Lyttelton,  vAoisthe  onuunent  of  his  coun- 

S-.^—Jd.  "Whose  prerogative  is  it?  It  is  Uie  f^in^-Great-BritJUu's;"*— "That  is  llie  iM« 
foidgewater's  canal;"— "The  BLsAop-of-LaodafTs  exceUent  bocA;"— "Tbe  Lord  Hayor-iiB- 
London's  authority." — Id.  (See  Murray's  Note  4th  on  his  Rule  10th.)  "Why  call  ye  me^  Lord, 
Lord,  aod  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?" — Luke,  Ti,  46.  "  And  of  them  he  chose  twehe,  whom 
also  be  ojuoed  AposOa." — Algeb,  FEiEims,  et  al.  :  Luke,  vi,  13.  "And  forthwith  bo  came  to 
Jesus,  and  sud,  Hail.  Matter;  and  kissed  him."' — MaO.,  xxvi,  49.  "And  he  eaid,  K'aj,  Father 
Ateaham:  but  if  <me  weat  unto  them  from  tbe  dead,  they  wwU  repeat " — BiUecor. 

nnm  Rdli  TL — Of  Osm  Capital. 
"  fbOriver,  »  ^Oags  in  Uassadmsetts,  populatfcm  (In  1830)  8,431 ."—  WBUamB  eor.  "  Dr.  Axk- 
defson  died  at  Watham,  in  Essex,  In  1808. "—Afo^.  Diet.  eor.  "Madriver,  tbenameof  two  towns 
in  Clark  and  Champaign  conntiea,  Ohio." — WUl^mt  cor.  **  Whiiecred>-,  a  town  of  Wai4iington 
county,  New  York." — Id.  "  SaUeredt,  the  name  of  fbar  towns  in  different  parta  of  Ohio. " — Id, 
"  SaUliek,  a  town  of  Fayette  oounty,  Pennsylvania." — Id.  "  Tellovxredc,  a  town  of  Columbiana 
oounty,  Ohio." — Id.  "  WMteday,  a  hundred  of  Newcaatie  county,  Delaware." — Id.  "  Newcastle, 
a  towa  and  ka^-shire  of  Newcastle  county,  Delaware." — Id.  "  Singting,  a  village  of  Wesiehe^ 
ommty,  New  Torfc,  entnated  In  11m  town  of  J/oiui4p;eaMMtf."---i(i.  "  TTMlcftMfar,  a  county  New 
To-k:  But  CWfrontf  Wul  Ofieater  are  tamts  in  Westdicflter  ooon^."— /d.  "  Weittoim,  a  nl- 
hge  of  Orange  oounty,  New  York."— "Whitemiier,  a  town  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio."— 
Wweeater'a  Gaz.  "  WhUewaier  River,  a  conwderable  stream  that  rises  in  Indiana,  and  flowing 
Boatheasterly  unites  with  the  Miami  in  Ohia" — See  t&.  "  £&tdticafer,  a  village  of  Hampshire,  in 
England,  and  a  town  in  Ireland." — See  tZ>.  "Blockwaier,  the  name  of  mvea  different  rivers,  in 
Bnglaod,  Irehtnd,  and  the  United  States."— See  ib.  "  Hedhook,  a  town  of  Dutdiese  county,  New 
YoA,  on  the  Hndson."—  WiUiamM  eor.  "  KhideHK)dc,  a  town  of  Columbia  county.  New  York, 
on  the  Hodson."—  WHIiom*  ri^  **Newfme,  a  town  <^  Niagara  coun^,  New  York." —  WilUamt 
eor.  "  Laktfort,  a  town  of  Chicot  county,  Arkansas."— /dL  "  Mooadiead  Lrite,  the  chief  Eoorce 
at  the  Kennebeck,  in  Maine." — Id.  (See  Woreeater'a  Gas.)  "Maodonoogfi,  a  eonnly  ot  Tiling 
population  (in  1830)  2,959." — WOiiams's  Vhiv.  Oaz.,  p.  408.  "  Macdonough,  a  county  of  Illino^ 
with  a  court-hotiae  at  Macomb." —  WiUiama  eor.  "  Sa^moon,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  New 
Yorit  and  PemOTlvania ;  also  of  two  bays  in  the  West  Indies." — S.  WUUcma'a  Univ.  Gaz.  "L&- 
bant/,  a  town  of  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  near  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name."- — See  ih. 
"  (^arteseity,  Jameadtf/,  EUxabetheiif/,  names  of  counties  in  Virginia,  not  citiefl^  aae  towns."— See 
Uaiv.  Gas.,p,404.f  "  The  mperin-qnaUtles  of  the  waters  of  fteFrome,  hen  called  iSKrowftcater.** 
—BaSncor. 

TJotjer  Rule  TIT.— Or  Two  Capitals. 
"fnie  Forth  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  runs  easteriy." — Glasgovt  Geog.,  8vo, 
eorreeted.  "The  red  granite  of  JSea  A'cwi*  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world." — Id.  "BenMore, 
in  Perthshire,  is  3,916  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea."— /d.  "The  height  of  Ben  Cleugk  is  2,420 
feet" — Id.  "  In  Sutherland  and  Coit^'Dcss,  are  Ben  Onnod,  Ben  Glibcg,  Ben  Grin,  Ben  Hope, 
and  Ben  LugaL" — Glaa.  Oeog.  nvnt.  "Ben  Vracky  is  2,766  feet  Ya^;  &n  Ledi,  3,009;  and  Ben 
Voirloich,  3,300." — Glaa.  Geog.  a>r.  "The  river  Docbart  gives  the  namo  of  GIm  Dochart  to  the 
vale  thiDO^  which  it  runs."- ii  "About  ten  miles  from  its  source,  It  ftho  Tay]  diffuses  itadf 
Into  Loch  Docharl"~Ola»gow  Oeog.,  Vol.  K,  p.  314.  Lakes:-"  Loch  Ard,  Loch  Adiray,  Loch 
Con,  Loch  Doine^  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lonumd,  Loch  Voil** — Scott  corrected.  Glekb  : — "  Glen 
Failaa,  Glen  Fruin,  Glen  Lusa,  Besa  Dku,  Levtn  Gkn,  Strath  Endrick,  Strath  Gartocy,  Strath  Ire." 
— Id.  MouHTAOiB : — "  Ben  An,  Ben  Harrow,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  VoirUch,  Ben  Venue, 
or,  (as  BCsne  spell  it)  Sen  Ivenew." — Id.^  "Fenelon  died  in  1T16,  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  in> 
habitants  of  tbe  Low  Oouatriea." — Murrag  eor.    "  And  rhttraek  JAcAog  made  Rii^Jrim^  tho  son  of 

*  Osa— This  oanitmedoTi  I  dtellke.  Without  hTphcw,  It  la  lovmpwi  aadwU  Qiem  It  la  aat  to  ba  fle» 
meoded.    8m  SjnUx.  Oba  Mth  on  Hiil«  IT. — Q.  B. 

t  On  the  pBfa  bere  referreil  to,  the  mUim  of  tha  Qaaettaer  huwrittan  "CharUadtif,"  Ac  Analogr  raqahas 
that  thewordibeoompoand«d,bMMUatha7oan«tItnt«thrMaunM  vhlchare  AppUod  toMi(«tfM,andiMt  lo^^ 

t  Oaa.— The  following  vorde,  tu  namat  of  town*,  eome  nnder  Bnlo  Oth,  and  >ro  eoramoolj  foond  omtmUj 
eomtMondnd  In  the  book!  of  Sootdi  gt/OKtwphj  mad  ataOaKkat  "Btrathaven,  StonehaTm,  Btntthdon,  CMntoaa, 
QreenUw,  CoMatrmm,  Loohvlnnoeh,  Loeheamn,  LoAmsber,  rjaatoapaHi,  ntauinklik,  Pater bMd,  Qaaana- 
ferry,  Newmllla,"  Md  nanj  man  Itke  them. 

%  Obi.— ThU  name,  in  both  the  Tiilg^tQ  and  tb«  Beptnagint,  la  PKsrao  Stehaa,  with  two  capttala  and  no  hy. 
pbea.  Walker  Rtret  tho  two  word*  Krparately  In  hti  Key,  sod  ■pelU  the  latter  MdW>,  and  not  Smihoh.  See  tae 
nina  ottboKraphj'  In  Jar.,  xlri,  S.  In  oar  oomnion  Blblw,  many  aneh  naroea  are  needlaMly,  If  not  tmproparly, 
eompoanded;  aomadmea  with  one  eatrilatand  mmetlnwa  wttk  two.  The  proper  mannar  of  TrUbMt  Btflptara 
baiiiai,latoolltUsn|Brd«d«nnb7|oodBMaaiidbWkalarilloa 
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Jodah,  km^."— See  Aloeb:  2  ESagi,  xiu,  81  "Thoae  who  aoem  ao  menj  maA  nA  ^jinmS, 
oftll  her  Oood  I)/rkiae;  but  the  otiiera,  who  weep  and  wring  tiieir  band%  Sud  fbrtntT—QAer 

ear. 

Vrnm  Bulb  YXIL— Or  CoxpouHDe. 
"When  Joab  returned,  and  smote  Edom  iq  the  VaUeff  of  SaiL" — Fbiesiii^  Bibu:  ALlx,1ifie. 
"  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mara  HiO,  and  said,"  3ui.~ScoU  car.  "  And  at  be  west 
out,  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  the  Mouni  of  Ohves." — BMe  cor.  "  Ati^aB,  am  d 
the  king  of  the  Frisi,  summed  Prester  John,  was  in  the  Hcjy  Land  with  Chartemagse."— r. 
Biog.  DicL  cor.  "  Cape  Falmaa,  in  AiHQ^  divides  Uie  Grain  Coad  from  the  Itott  ONui"— JMl 
<^  Oeog-eor.  "The  North  Esk,  flowing  from  Loch  Lee,  &ll8  into  the  sea  three  mike  nonb  c/  H«- 
troso."— /d.  "At  Queen's  /Wry,  the  channel  (jf  On  Forth  la  contracted  by  pRnuobm  n 
both  coasts." — Id.  "  The  Gheetaut  Mdge  is  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  AlV'gt™?*^  ud 
LaunJ  Ridge,  ten  miles  f\irther  west" — BaBii  eor.  "  Washington  City,  the  metn^xdis  of  the 
United  States  of  America."—  WiUiams,  U.  Qaz.,  p.  380.  Washingtim  CXty,  in  tbe  Kstiict  of 
Columbia,  population  fin  1830)  18, 826." —  WiSiama  cor.  "  The  loftiest  erf"  the  Whik  Mam- 
tains,  in  New  Hampshu^  is  called  Mmnt  Waahingtoo." — G.  Brown.  "  Mount's  Bm,  In  the  rat 
of  England,  lies  between  the  LcauPa  End  and  Lizard  FomV—Id.  "Salami^  an  iaiud  of 
Egeau  Sea,  off  the  soutbwn  ooast  <^  the  ancient  Attica."— />Kf.  of  G«og.  "  Rbodes,  an  idud  of 
the  Egean  Sea,  the  largest  and  most  easterly  cS  the  Cyclades." — Id.  car.  "But  be  omflmr 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  £l<sa."-— Soott:  Pa.  dxiri,  IS.  "Bnt  fliflf  pnmkedUnil 
the  Boa^  even  at  the  Bed  Sea." — Axgeb,  Fbiends:  Ft.  cvi,  7. 

UimEa  Betlb  IX. — Of  Apfositiok. 
"At  that  time,  Herod  the  iebrturc^  heard  (rf'tbe  Quneof  Jeaua." — Scxm,  Feizhdh,  sr aL:  Jfatt, 
zlv,  1.  "Who  has  been  more  detested  than  Jndsa  the  traUorr—G.  Brown.  "St.  Luke  the 
evangeiiat  was  a  phyacian  <tf  Antioch,  and  one  of  the  converts  of  ^  Paul" — Id.  "  LaAtt,  ibe 
r^ffrtner,  began  his  bold  career  by  {veaching  against  p^>^  indulgences." — Id.  "  l%e  pod  Lji- 
gate  was  a  uanpte  and  admirer  a  CSiaucer:  be  died  in  1440."— -Jd  "The  gnmmahemYtm, 
'the  most  learned  of  the  Bomatt^^  wrote  three  bocika  when  he  was  ei^ty  jeen  oil*— Jt 
"John  Despauter,  the  great  grammariim  of  liacden,  whose  works  are  still  vahied,  &d  n 
1620." — Id.  "  Nero,  the  emperor  and  iyroiat  of  BtMne,  slew  lUmself  to  aroid  a  wone  de^"— M 
"  Cicero  the  oro^,  'the  Father  of  bis  Country,' was  assasdnated  at  the  ageof  64."— K  "Smip- 
idea,  the  Greek  iniQtdian,  was  bom  in  the  uAukI  of  Salamis,  B.  C.  476." — Id.  "  I  will  mj  atno 
Grod  my  rock,  Why  bast  thou  forgotten  me?"— AlABB,  n  al.:  A.  xUi,  8.  "Slaten  Idud.  sa 
island  of  New  York,  nine  miles  below  New  T(»k  c%." — M^Wiam  car.  ''When  tfia  ni  of 
Atreua,  of  fnon,  and  the  noble  AdiiUea  first  sepwated.** — (kABtHgt  tor. 
"Hetms^  hiajMftvn-fro^  those  gifts  bestow'd, 
Whose  duine  wiUi  weaatiag  lamba  be  wont  to  load."— Agie  ear. 

Under  Bulb  Z.— Or  PsRsosiFiOATiosa 

"  But  Wiadom  is  Justified  of  all  her  children." — Fbiends'  BlBl£ :  LiJte,  vii,  35.   "  Fortona  and 
the  Church  are  generally  put  in  the  feminine  gender:  that  i^  when  pwBtniificd."  "GotDynir 
NfxiaralReUgum ;  lay  before  her  Kfahomet  and  his  disciples." — Sherioek.    "ODeatX!  vtete 
is  thy  sting?   0  Gravel  where  is  thy  viotwy." — Pope:  1  Cor.,  xv,  55;  Mm^onta  Craia.  p. 
112.    "  Ye  cannot  serve  Ood  and  Mammoo." — S^UL,  vi,  24.    "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  JTon- 
mon."— See  Zidb^  xvl,  13.   "Thia  bouse  was  buite  as  if  Su«piaoa  hera^had  dictated  the  pho.' 
— Rasadaa.    "  Poetnr  distioguiabes  hoself  from  Prote,  by  yielding  to  a  mosicaJ  law."— Jfane 
Siitare,  p.  601.    "My  beauteous  dehveror  thus  uttered  her  divine  instructitxis :  '  If y  name  id 
ligioa.   I  am  the  of&pring  of  7Vti<A  and  Lmiey  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence,  Bipe,  utd  Joy.  Ttn 
monster,  from  whose  power  I  have  IVeed  you,  is  called  SaperaiUion :  she  is  called  the  child  of 
conienL,  and  her  followers  are  /feor  and  Sorrow.'  " — K  Carta:    "  Neither  Eope  nor  Rm-  cooM 
enter  the  retreats;  uid  Eabil  had  so  absoluto  a  power,  that  ev^  CbnaeinK^  itB^igiP*  bad  en- 
ployed  her  in  their  &7our,  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  an  entrance." — Br.  Mmim. 

"  In  coUeges  and  balls  hi  ancient  daya. 
Hum  dwelt  a  sags  called  J)iae^Mite."—Oimpar. 

TTmnB  Bulb  XLr-Or  I>bbitatitsb. 

"In  BogUsh,  I  would  hare  Giottiefmu  avoided."— /Ubm.  "Salhist  was  b<»n  in  Italy.  SSjon 
befbVe  the  CArisMm  era." — 3hma/  eor.  '*Dr.  Doddridge  was  not  <mly  a  great  man,  bat  cm  of 
the  most  excellent  and  useful  Ghriatiana,  and  CArutian  mmisters." — Id.  "  Tbey  corrapt  Aat 
style  with  untutored  Angticiama." — MUton.  "Albert  of  Stsde,  author  of  a  chrtmide  mm  tlie 
creation  to  1286,  a  jBenerfidtne  of  the  13th  century." — Biog.  Bui.  cor.  "GrrafiBo,  aJ&»BtfofCwM 
in  the  16th  century,  author  of  two  volumes  cm  moral  subjects." — Jd.  "  They  FrejuJufy  and  Ad- 
iaaite  words  whenever  they  can." — Bucke'a  Gram.,  p.  86.  "  He  who  sells  a  CSMsfon,  eefii  tb« 
grace  of  Ood." — SSag.  cor.  "  The  first  persecution  against  tiie  G^iatiana,  undw  Nm^  b^an  S. 
X>.  64." — Gregory  ear.  "  P.  Bapin,  the  Jtmiit,  unifimnly  decides  in  &vour  of  the  Bonaa  vnt* 
m.^—Bkai*a  BSiO.,  p.  348.   "The  Boman  poet  and  Epiatrettn  philosoplusr  Locretius  bas  sud," 

*  "[lCinaqTarNttiHTam,vlrBoinawifnm«ra4ttiarfiaaa."-qimn^^  Uk  a,  C^t,  1,  ^  ST. 
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kc—Oohen  eor.  Spell  "  Caiemutie,  AtHdam,  Oolkieim,  ^tiemigm,  Jesuitiam,  Sabianimi,  So- 
cMonum,  Auffiican,  AngUdam,  An^idx,  VamdaUm,  GoBieum,  and  AnnaiitK."— ITeMer  cor. 
"  Hie  laige  Tamata  bat"— Id  and  Sotki  ear. 

"  Oiurch-laddere  are  notftlirsyB  mounted  beat 
By  learned  detla,  and  LaUniMa  pn&Bi'd."— Cbwper  oor. 

Xrin»s  Bma  Xn.--Or  I  axd  0. 
"Fan  back,  fin  bock;  /bare  not  room:— 0/  methiokB /aee  a  eoiqto  irtuHn  / shonM  know." 
— Ludan.  "Kay,  /  Uveas  /did,  /  think  as  /  did,  /  love  jrou  as  /did;  but  all  these  are  to  no 
purpose ;  the  world  will  not  liv^  think,  or  lore,  as  /do." — Sw^  to  Pope,  "  Whither,  0  /  whither 
aliall/fiy?  (?  wretched  prince  I  0  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  I  0  &ther  Uicipsa  t  is  this  the  conse- 
quence  of  thy  generosity?" — TV.  o/  SailuaL  "  When  /  was  a  child,  /  spake  aa  a  child,  /  under- 
stood aa  a  child,  /  thouKbt  as  a  cMld ;  but  when  /  became  a  man,  /  put  away  childish  things." — 
1  (%>r^  ziii,  11.  "And  /  heard,  but  /  understood  not;  then  s^d  ^  0  my  Lord,  what  shall  bo 
theendttftbeae  tbingar— /ton.,  xii,  8.  "Here  am/;  /  think  / am  veir  good,  and / am  quite 
SOTO  /  am  yeiy  bapp>yv  yet  /  never  wrote  a  treatise  la  my  lift."— flw  i>ay<  in  Athau,  p.  137. 
"  Ki^olar,  Vocative^  0  meater  I  ^nd,  Tooative^  0  miuler*  r—BUkndl  ear. 

"I./amhe;  0  btiierl  rise,  behold 
nqr  Bon,  witb  twenfy  wintmnow  grown  <AAV*-~p!opg$  OdysMy,  E.  24, 1  8T6. 

TThdeb  Bulb  ZIH— Of  Postbt. 

"  Reason's  whde  pleasure,  all  the  Joys  of  aenn, 

lAe  in  three  wwds — beatth,  peaoe^  and  oompetenoe ; 

But  health  coodsts  with  temperanoe  akme^ 

.And  peace^  O  Yirtuel  peace  is  aU  thy  own.** — Pope. 
"  Obssre  tiie  language  well  in  all  you  write^ 

And  swerve  not  frcm  it  in  your  loftieet  fli^t 

!nie  smoothest  vene  and  Ae  exactest  aesaa 

DitpboM  ua^  if  01  En^^iah  give  offenoe: 

A  barbaroos  phrase  no  ream- can  fl{>prove ; 

Sbr  bombast,  noise,  or  affectation  love. 

In  short,  without  pure  kuiguagei  what  you  write 

Oan  never  yield  us  profit  or  delight 

Take  time  for  thinking;  never  woik  in  haste ; 

And  value  not  yourself  for  writing  lasL" — Lrydm. 

Undbr  Rule  XIV. — Or  Ezauplzs. 
"  The  word  rather  is  very  properly  ased  to  express  a  small  degree  or  excess  of  a  quality ;  aa^ 
^She'a  rather  profhse  in  her  expenses,' " — Mtaray  cor.  "Neither  imports  not  either;  that  is,  not 
one  nor  the  other:  as,  ^  Neither  ot  my  ftiwda  was  there.* " — Id,  "When  we  say,  'Be  is  a  tall 
man,' — *  Viia  is  a  fair  day,'  we  make  some  reference  to  the  Mxlinaiy  size  of  men,  and  to  different 
weather." — Id.  "We  more  readily  say,  'A  million  of  men,'  than,  'A  thousand  of  men.'  " — Id. 
*' So  in  the  instances,  'JSoo  and  two  are  four;' — '  TTte  flflh  and  sixth  volumes  vdll  complete  the 
set  of  books.' " — Id.  "  The  ai^jecHvo  may  frequently  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb :  as,  '  The 
man  ia  happy ;'  or,  '  Boppy  is  tfie  man ;' — The  interview  was  deiighiful ;'  or,  '  Delightful  was  the 
interview.'" — Id,  "If  we  say,  '/ft  writes  a  pen;' — '7?*eyran  the  river;' — '  TAe  toivcr  fell  the 
Greeks;' — 'Lambeth  is  Westminater  Abbey;' — [we  speak  absurdly;]  and,  it  is  evident,  there  is  a 
vacancy  which  most  be  filled  up  by  some  connecting  word :  as  thus,  '  He  vnitea  with  a  pen ;' — 
'They  ran  towanb  the  river;'—'  2n«  tower  fell  upon  the  Gre^;' — 'Lambeth  is  over  agaitut 
Westminster  AMey.* "— 7d.  **  Let  me  repeat  it ; — He  only  is  great,  wbo  bas  the  habits  of  great 
nesB." — Id.  **  X  say  not  unto  tiiee^  UntU  seven  times ;  but,  Until  seven^  times  seren." — MaH, 
xviU,  32. 

"The Panther anil'd at  tiliis;  and, 'WAen,' said  sbe^ 

*  Wen  thow  flirt  ooandlt  diaaUow'd  by  me  f '  *'~-I)ryd.  cor. 

Ukdbb  Bule  XT. — Op  Chisp  Wobds. 

"  The  supTKue  conndl  of  the  nation  la  called  the  IXwxn." — BdOn  eor.  "  The  British  Sariia- 
meni  ia  compoeed  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons." — Comly'a  Oram.,  p.  129;  and  Jaudorit,  127. 
"A  popular  orator  in  the  House  of  Ccmmoos  has  a  sort  of  patent  for  c(^ng  as  many  now  terms 
as  ho  pleases." — See  OampbdTs  I&eL,  p.  169;  Murraif's  Oram.,  364.  "They  may  all  be  taken 
together,  as  one  name ;  a£^  '  7%<  Bouse  of  Commons.^  "—'MenJuait  cor.  "  Intrusted  to  persons  in 
whnn  the  PaHiamtaU  conld  oonflde."— -Jftrr^  eor.  "  Tor  'The  Xordi*  Bbiue,'  it  were  <%rtainly 
better  to  say,  'Hie  Boaae^Lordef  and,  fai  ateadof 'The  CbmmoM*  vote,'  to  say,  'Tlic  rote  of 
the  Commons.' " — Id.  and  Priestley  eor.  <*  The  Bouse  of  Lords  were  so  much  influenced  by  these 
reasons." — /idem.  "  Rhetoridans  commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  classes; /Vurcs  of  Words, 
and  Figuret  of  Thought.  Tbe  former,  Fjjpa-ea  of  ITord*,  are  commonly  called  2Vtipe&" — Murra\^a 
Oram.,  pi  337.   "  Pertiqi^  Figurea  <£ &iagi»aUoikt  and  i^^ww  of  Aai<m»  migjit  be  %  moraiin> 
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All  diitra>iitloii."— it.  "  HHberto  we  have  oonridered  sentenceo;  under  the  heads  of  i^»*pKlu^ 
Oaitih  aud  iStr«vtt."--6ee  Mnrrav'a  ffronL,  p.  366. 

"Hie  word  is  tbeo  depoe'd;  aod,  In  this  Tiew, 
You  role  tbo  8cr^>i%re,  not  the  Scripimre  yoc" — Dryd.  tor. 

UltDEB  BnLS  XYL— Or  NEBDLBSS  CAPtTAIA 
"Be of  good  cfaeo-;  <f  is  I;  be  not  afraid."— Fbizkds'  Biblx,  akd  Soott's:  JTaO.,  xiv,  27. 
"  Betweea  passion  and  lying,  there  ii  not  a  fiager's  breadth." — Mur.  tsar.  "  Csn  our  milieitade 
alter  the  coarse,  or  unravel  the  intricacy,  of  human  events?" — Id.  "The  last  editkm  was  care- 
fully compared  wi^  the  origiaal  meumacript." — Id.  "  And  the  govonor  asked  turn,  Bayuig,  Ait 
thou  the  ibtiv  of  the  JowB?" — Scott:  JfiUL,  xxvii,  II.  " Iiet  tibem  be  turned  back  &n:  a roward 
oTthMr  shame,  that  say.  Aha,  oAa/" — Soorr  sr  au:  Ixx,  3.  "Let  them  be  desolate  for  a 
reward  of  their  riuun^  that  say  unto  me,  Aha,  ahal" — Iidw:  A:,3d,  Ifi.  "  What  think  ye  of 
OhiistT  whose  son  ts  he?  They  say  unto  him,  The  sm  of  David.  He  saitii  nntotfasm,  HovdKK 
doth  David  lo  spfrficall  him  Loidr— Alobb:  JtatL,  xzii,.43.  i3.  "Amoog  all  fUisvintbe 
m^ene,  direct  your  wor^  to  the  finotet  And  whidi  is  tb^T  Jl  is  that  Being  who  maaageM 
and  govenu  all  the  rest"— CblUer's  AiUoumiB  cor.  "As  for  fflodMV  and  food  faiA,  tnA  and 
jvadot,  they  have  left  this  wicked  world  and  retired  to  Aeotwn :  and  now  what  is  it  that  can  keep 
yoa  here  T" — Idem. 

"iff  pidss  of  verse  a  nation's  temper  shows, 
In  Inan  Iambics  BngUsh  nietn  flows."— A-ij^Maad  eor. 

PBOIUSCITOUS  COaaSCTIONS  KESPECTXNa  CAPITAI& 

XfTHKW  L— IClZBD  RXAHFUS. 

"Comie^  gentle  ^ring,  eOieml  mQdnes^  ooae.**—Thonu<m*a  Seaxmg,  S9.  A^  "He  is  die 
Cioeto  of  his  age;" — "  He  is  reading  the  Lives  the  Twelve  Csean :"— or,  if  no  partknlar  book 
is  meant, — "the  Uim  of  the  ttnlavOMan;"  (as  it  is  in  Fi^t  Oramjnar,  p.  61 ;)  ks  the  aentence, 
as  it  Btaads  in  ICoiray,  ia  ambigoous.  "  la  the  SMory  of  Henry  ttte  FbwVi,  by  FiOher  Daniel, 
we  are  surpriaed  at  not  finding  him  tho  gnat  man."— ■SmoOetf*  VattMre,  ToL  v,  p.  8S.  "  Do  not 
tbo9o  same  poor  poosaats  use  tlio  lever,  and  the  toedge,  and  many  other  instniments  ?" — Barrti 
aod  Mar.  ear.  "  Arithmetic  is  exoellent  for  the  gaoging  of  liquors ;  geom^ry,  for  the  measuiing 
tt  estates;  astrotuTay^  for  the  making  of  obnoaacs;  and  grammar,  perhaps,  for  the  drawing 
bonds  and  emusyoastf."— 3s0  JAirra^s  Oram.,  p.  S88.  "  The  [fiMory  of  tiie]  f^nof  Elandei^ 
written  in  Ladn  by  Famianos  Strada,  Isabookof  ■onwnote."— JWroor.  ''WQIiam  is  a  nooit. 
Whyt    WfuisaveTb.    Whyt   A  ia  an  artida.    Whyt  is  an  adverb.    Whyf*  kc— 

Merchant  cor.  "In  tiie  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  that  Word  was  witti  God,  aod  God  was 
that  Wurd"— See  Ooepel  of  John,  i,  1.  "Tbe  Gredm  are  numerous  in  Theaealy,  Macedonia, 
BomOia,  and  Allaaia,"—Balbfaaeo7.,  p.  390.  "HeftheOrand  Sagnior]  is  styled  by  the  Turing 
Bolton,  Uigbty,  or  Padishah,  LonV'—Baibi  cor.  "I  will  nmsom  them  from  the  power  of  flie 
gravo;  I  will  redeem  thorn  from  dsath.  O  ihoA/  I  will  be  ibjflagne;  O  &raw/  I  will  be  thy 
oestructitHi." — BibU  cor.  "SUveraai  gold  have  I  none;  bat  sudi  as  I  have,  give  I  [unto]  thee." 
«Soo  Acts,  iii,  6.  "Betani,  we  beseech  theo,  0  Qod  of  ho$lst  look  down  from  heaven,  and  be- 
hold, and  visit  this  ^no." — Sae  Pealn  Ixsx,  11.  "In  tho  Attic  commonvieaith,  it  was  the  prin- 
legj  of  every  dtizen  to  rail  in  pubUc" — Murray's  Gram.,  Vol  i,  p.  316.  "  They  assert,  that  in 
tiie  phrasoa, '  Qivb  mo  theU,^ — '  This  ia  John's,'  and,  '  iSucA  wore  mme  of  you,' — the  words  in  Ilalkg 
are  pronouns;  butthat,  in  thefidlomng  phrases,  theyare  not  pronouns:  '  7%u  bodt  is  instnictire;' 
— '  Some  bojrs  are  ingenious ;' — 'Jfy  health  is  declining;' — '  Oar  hearts  are  dec^ftiL' " — Mmray 
partly  corrected.*  "And  the  coast  bends  again  to  the  northwest,  ikr aa  Faroul  Mead." — Qeog. 
ear.  "  Dr.  Webster,  aod  other  makers  of  Bpclliog>book^  very  improperly  write  Staviay,  Monday, 
l\uaday,  Wednesday,  lhmr»daiy,  ROay,  and  Sativdaiy,  wiOiout  capitals."-— ff.  Brmon.  "Hm 
OMnmaader  in  chief  of  the  Twidah  navy  is  styled  the  Oap&an  At^" — Balbi  oor,  "Shall  we 
not  much  rather  be  in  subjeotipn  unto  tiie  Father  of  qdrits,  and  live?" — Aloeb's  Biblb:  Htb-, 
xil,  9.  "  He  [Dr.  Beattie]  was  more  an»oua  to  attsin  the  character  of  a  Chrittian  hero." — Mvr- 
ray  cor.  "  Beautifhl  for  Bttoatioa,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zaoa."—  W.  Alien's  Oram., 
p.  393.  "11ieLordisn(yAs^,andIwill  not  fbarwhat  man  shall  do  unto  me." — Algeh,  FRisxDe, 
n  AU:  Asfii,  3cili,  9.  "Uato  baste  to  help  me^  O  Lobd  satKUwn."— Iidbm:  Aadns, 
xzzriii,  22. 

"Thectfy  whkii  ftottseeet,  do  other  deem 
Than  great  and  g^orioos  Boou^  queen  of  the  surO."— ArotifiM  BegaiHed,  B.  ir. 

ImaW  IL — If  IXBD  EXAVPLBS. 

"That  range  of  hills,  known  under  the  general  name  of  Mount  Suta."— Account  <^  Geneva. 
"He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up."— FatgirDs'  Biblb  :  A:  cvi,  9.  "Jesus 
went  unto  the  Momni  t^OUvea."— cor.    "  Milton's  book  in  nply  to  the  S^^nee  of  the  King, 
flaimaaiua,  gained  him  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  ParHament,  and  killed  his  antagonist  with 
vaxatioa.**— 0.  A      Uandeville,  Sir  John,  an  En^man  famoos  for  hv  travels,  btvn  about- 

*  Nora.— Br  thU  UMndment,  we  remm  •  multltiid*  of  amn,  bat  Os  jiiffrn  Ii  ittD  vsrr  ftattv.  Wliat 
Hsmy  hen  oalla  "BAroMa,"  %n  pnperir  eenUneea;  mud,  U  Ui  aaoood  duas,  ha  doam  llw  tKmacf  tbe  flisi 
to  Mas  la  '^owr,"  aad  alao  "  Aa,^'  »hid»  Mem  to  bo  oat  «f  plan  Om— O.  BaowK 
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1300^  died  In  IStS."— A  iNet ««-.  "EttarMc  Pm,  a  moantaiD  in  SettMcAiK^  SooOaikl,  lid^ 
3,300  ftet" — O.  Oeog.  ear.  "  The  ooast  bends  from  Drngahy  Baud,  In  a  norttnraBt  dlnettoii,  to 
the  procQontoiy  of  Dmsiet  Add." — 2d.  "  OoDeral  Gainea  (vdered  a  detadunent  of  neoWy  300 
men,  under  the  oomnmod  of  Major  Twiggs,  to  suirooni]  aod  take  an  IntUan  vdbtffe,  called  /bid- 
town,  about  finirteen  mileB  from  fbrt  Scott" — CoJien  Chr.  "  And  be  took  the  damsel  I17  the 
hand,  and  said  unto  her,  '  Talitha,  ctmL'  " — BiHs  Eotiton  cor.  "  On  religious  sul^ectii,  a  frequent 
odofMon  0/  ScHptan  huigoage  is  attended  with  peouHar  force." — Mxtrroy  tor.  "  Contemplated 
with  gratitude  to  their  Author,  the  Giver  of  aU  {udA"— JA  "When  he,  the  ^»rit  of  !■ 
oome,  he  vill  guide  jwi  into  all  [the]  tnitlL"~Soon^  Aunn,  n  AL. :  ^vn,  zri,  13.  "  See  the 
Leximn<M  "Mt^  Riat  X7,  Nite  4th/'— eor.  "At  the  commeaoement  Leetmre  2d,  I  hi- 
formed  70U  that  'BtymAoftJ  treats,  Amfly,  of  deriraticm.'' — Kvrkkam  evr.  "This  8th  Lectwre  if 
a  very  hnportant  one." — Id.  "Now  read  ttie  Wth  and  12A  leotnrei^  four  or  fire  timed  over." — 
Id,  "In  1763,  he  [Heniy  Home]  wu  advanced  to  the  bentdi, onder  the  titte  Lord Kames." — 
Murray  cor.  "  Oneof  hiamazims  was,  ^Know  thynelC' " — Letnprieneor,  "  Gtood  JAufer,  what 
gfmd  thing  flbaH I  dcs  that  I  majbaTe  otemal  lifef— FuiXDS' Brau:  MaiL,  xiz,  16.  "Hia 
beat  known  works,  however,  [Jtdm  Almon's]  are,  'Aneedotet  c^tho  £(/e  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,' 
2  vols.  4to,  3  vols.  8to;  and  ^  Biogr(g)})icai,  lAterary,aod  AIMcal  ^naodE>(««  of  sevend  of  the  Jfitfl 
Emiaad  Fenoaa  of  the  Pretent  Age;  never  befim  printed,'  3  vola.  Sto^  1797." — Biog.  IHeL  ear. 
** O  gentle  iSZgq^  Nature's  soft  narset  how  have  I  frighted  theet"— Sbax.:  Emm,  R^<>k, 
ToLii,pwl7S.   "AndjMOMh  O  TMw/iMaceiBdltSjown."— A3»«(oleiir. 


"  Fendmt  neited  the  oharaotani  of  a  noUeman  anda  CVMiait pastor.  His  book  entit]ed,  'An 
Explication  of  the  Uazims  ot  the  Sunt^  concern^  the  Inierior  Li/e,*  gave  considerable  oflbnce 
to  the  guardians  (^(Hthodoxrr."— iArray  eor.  "when  Naiwrd  IM^ion,  who  before  was  only  a 
mectator,  to  introdoced  as  ipeaking  h;  the  Omlmio»'»  voioe."— JfiimV«  Gram.,  YoL  i,  p.  347. 
"  Toa  cumot  deny,  that  the  great  Jfovar  and  AtUhor  of  natore  conslantiy  ezplafaieth  binudf  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  by  the  sensible  intervention  of  arbitrary  signs,  which  hare  do  similitade  I0,  or 
cwinexion  witli,  the  things  ngnified." — BerUey  eor.  "  The  name  of  this  letter  is  i)Qu6fe-u,  its 
form,  that  of  a  doable  y." — Dr.  WHaon  eor.  "Murray,  in  his  i^wStnf^AwA^  wrote  Charlesbnm 
with  a  hy^ten  and  two  capitals. " — O.  Brmen.  "  He  abo  wrote  Etmyiem  without  a  capital." — Id. 
"  They  [Ht)feHi  themselvea  to  be  I%ariseea,  who  are  to  be  heard  and  not  imitated." — Oak/in  cor. 
**Dr.  Webrt«  wrote  both  IXnthmm  and  iA»  Tori  with  rin^^  omlaia."—0.  Bmoa.  "  Oay 
Aof^tiie  west  point  of  UarOia's  Vineyard."— msiams  cor.  "Write  OnA  (^rOiard,  Egg  Haf 
bntr.  Long  JUm^  PerVi  AmJtoy,  Wat  Bampton,  LitOt  Oorwpton,  Uea  PaOi^  Oroum  Pomi,  ff^a 
Point,  Smda  Book,  Port  Pom,  Port  Boyal,  Porto  Bdlo,  and  Porto  Iiieo."^0.  Brown.  "  Write 
the  names  of  the  months :  January,  fibntary,  Morth,  Apra,Jfay,  Jtme,  Jvly,  Avfftut,  Septemba; 
October,  Hbtmnber,  December." — Id.  "  Write  the  following  names  and  words  properly :  Tveaday, 
Wedneiday,  Ikuriday,  fHday,  Satirday,  Satt^  ;~~Chrm,  ChrittiaK,  ChritimM,  Ohrittgndom, 
Michafebma,  Indian,  Saeehamalt  ^—Eoat  Bamplem,  Omtga,  Mmma,  Aentan,  XtvMoo^  Dtaim^ 
oaomy,  Emipmm." — M 


**  Eig^t  Mto*  in  aome  fyOHUv  we  find, 
And  no  more  tyUabba  In  «orid>  am  JoinU"— All^Mcmd  eor. 


CHAPTER  n.-OF  SYLLABLES. 

OOBBBOTIONS  OF  FALSE  STLL  ABIO  ATI  ON. 

Imam  L—OomoKum. 


L  Oorreotkm  viJ^Krag,  In  words  o(  two  syllables:  dv-^l,  col-oar,  cop^,  dam-ask,  doz-en,  ev^ 
er,  featb-er,  galh-er,  heav-eo,  beav-y,  bon-ey,  lem-on,  lin-en,  mead-ow,  mon-ey,  nev-er,  <d-ive,  or- 
ange, oth-er,  pheaMnt,  pleaMot,  pnn^  rath-er,  read-y,  riv-er,  rol>jn,  a(dK>l-ar,  abov-el,  stom- 


2.  Coneotion  oS  Jfiirniv,  in  words  of  three  syUabtoa:  b«i<e>fl^  cab-i-net,  can^ter,  cat-a-logne^ 
cbar-ao-ter,  ohari-ty,  oov-et-ooa,  dil-i-gence^  dira-i-ty,  d-e-phaol^  ev4-dent,  ev-er-green,  ftiv-o-hnu^ 
gmth-ep4ng,  gen-eisnii^  gov-enMaa,  gov-em-or,  hon-est-y,  kal-w-dar,  lar-en-der,  lev-er-et,  ^b-er- 
ti,  manror-y,  min-i»-ter,  mod-eet-ly,  nov-el-ty,  no-bod-y,  par-a-diee,  pov-er-^,  pres-ent-ly,  proT-i- 
dmoe^  ftopiriy,  pris-on-er,  rav-eo-oos,  aat-i»fy,  Bev-er4l,  sep^r-ate,  traf>-el-ler,  vag-a-bond  ;— 
ooo-sid-er,  ctn-tin-ae,  de-ltv-er,  disKwr-er,  dia-fig-ore^  dis-hon-eet,  diMrib-nte^  in-hab-i^  me-chan- 
ic,  what-flv-er; — reo-om-mend,  ref-u-gee,  rep^i-mand. 

3.  Correction  of  Murray,  in  words  of  four  syUabtes:  cat^«r^-lar,  char-i-ta-ble,  dil-i-^t4y, 
miB«ra-ble^  prtrf'-it-a-ble,  tol-er-a-Ue;— be-nev-o-len^  oon-^-er-«to,  dl-iain-Ti-tive,  ex^MT-imen^ 
ex-trav-A-gant,  hi-hab-i-tant,  no-bil*i-ty,  paT'tio-a-Iar,  pn)»per-i-tyt  ri-dio-u-loua,  rin-ceM^;—- 
dem-oiMrtra-tkiii,  ed-o-ca-tion,  em-ii4a4lon,  eiM.-den^  mal-e4o4or,  maaMi-fiKhtonk  bmuhkmip 
dam,  mod-er-a-tor,  par-a-lyt-lo,  pen-i-ten-tial,  rea-ig-na-tioo,  sat-is-bo^on,  sero-i-co-lon. 

4.  Correctkm  of  Jbrray,  in  words  of  five  syllablee :  a-bom-i-na-ble,  a-poth-e-oapry,  con-dd-er 
a-ble,  ex-td«Mi-to47,  pre-par*-to-ry ; — ao-a-dem-i-cal,  cu-ri-os-i-ty,  ge-o-graph-i-cal,  man-u-flw- 
tor-T,  aat44w4ory,  met4404(<Ki8;— cliar«o4er4fr1ic,  «p4-gnaD4nat-io,  ex-par-i-meiit^d,  pol-y- 
qdrlfrUe^  eou-iridr^«4oD. 


LHBOV  IIL — MiZKD  EXAMPUn. 
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5.  Correction  of  JAtrroy,  tn  the  divivoo  of  proper  oamea:  Hd-en,  Leoc-ard,  Ptdt^  Rob-trt, 
Horace,  Tbom-M;— Caro-liDe,  Catb-Mrine,  Dan-i-el,  DetM>r^  Dor-o-tby,  Vni-wAsk,  IB-Miel, 
Joa-a<-thaii,  Lyd-i-a,  Nich-o>laa^  OM-rer,  Sam^o-fll,  8iin-*«u,  Sol-o-moo,  iWo-tl^,  Tal-eib4ine;— 
A-nw^Hia,  BaMhoUHDBW,  lE-Ui-ft-beth,  K»4haii4-fl^  Pe^iri-ofe,  T1ie-o|di44a& 

LEsscnr  11— ICixKD  Bxakplk 
1.  Oometkn  <^  WtMer,  by  Rule  Ist:— ca-price,  esteem,  di»-&-fteem,  o-blige; — a-zure,  ma- 
tron, pa-tron,  pharlanx,  n-rm,  trai-tcr,  tren-cber,  bar-ber,  buTHuah,  gar-nieh,  tar^i^  rar-iuBh, 
mar^ket,  inu»-ket,  pam-pblet ; — bm>Ter7,  ku^Ter-y,  ala-ver-^,  e-Ten-ing,  Bce-ner-y,  bri-ber-y,  ni- 
oe-ty,  du-ca-nm^y,  iiuHdi{ii-flr>y,  Imnt'gcr-y ;— ft-sy-lum,  bo-n-ion, — Onran-aer,  ber-o-iam,  sardo- 
nyx, ■cor-ri-Ious,— co-me-di-an,  poa-te-ri-cr. 

5.  Correction trf"  FTcAster,  by  Role  2d:  o-yw,  fi>^-o,  ge-ntal,  ge-ni-^  ja-ni-or,  aa-ti-ate,  vi-ti-ato; 
— «m-bro-ai-a,  cha-me-<*-OQ,  per-be-li-on,  ooo-Ta-ni-ent,  ia-^niKMO,  om-nfe-d-eoce,  pe-cu-U-ar,  bo- 
CMk-ble,  par-ti-al  i-ty,  pe-cu-ni-i-ry an-nim-d-ate,  e-non-ci-ate,  ap-pre-ci-ata,  as-eo-d-ate,  ex-pa* 
ti-ate,  in-gTfr-ti-ate,  in-t-tMle^  li-cai-twite,  ne-go-ti-ate,  no-vi-ti-ate,  d'-fl-ci-at^  pco-jd-ttato, 
ttaiHti-ate. 

8.  OonectloQ  Cbfrfr  and  Wsbtter,  by  aatdi  other,  under  Rale  3d :  "  dren-er,  baet-y,  paat-fy, 
■dz-ure,  r(dl-er,  jest-w,  wear-er,  Tamp-er,  hand-y,  droafr-y,  g^oas-y,  mov-w,  mor-ing,  ooii-y,  ftifl-ei; 
troBt'y,  weight-y,  nois-y,  diowa-y,  swartb-y." — WebOer.  Again:  "east-em,  fiil-ly,  pul-tet,  ril-Iet, 
■oant>y,  tteed-y."— CbM. 

4.  Ootnctioa  of  Webtter  and  Oobb,  ooder  Rule  ith :  a-wry,  a-tbwart',  profrpect'-iTe^  pMCn'- 
tbo  aia,  re4iat-i-bQ'44y,  betn-}-^)ber'-4c,  mon'-o-stidi,  beiii''4-stidi,  to'-waida. 

B.  OorreetkmoftbewoidiaiidarBaleSUi;  Sog^aod,  an  otb^,*  Betb-ea'-daf  BetlMb'-*«. 

LBsanr  TIL—UaxD  BxiimaB. 

1.  Correction  <rf  Cobb,  by  Rale  3d ;  bend-er,  Mcw-ing,  Iwa-y,  dwfry,  daiitflr,  chyr,  cwft-y, 
ennl*y,  fend-er,  fllm-y,  fluA-y,  glasa-y,  graft-er,  gnmhy,  g^nt-y,  haad-ed,  ma— -y,  mudc-y,  rat-y, 
imll-iog,  tell-er,  teat-ed,  tbrift-y,  reat-ura 

2.  Cc^rectiooa  of  WAHer,  nKMtfy  by  Rule  Ist :  bar-ber,  bar-nigh,  bria^cet,  cam-ker,  tAtai-tei, 
coc-koo,  Air-niah,  gar-nisli,  gtUlt-y,  hu-ker,  lu»-^,  pca^tal,  tar-nish,  tea-tate,  tee-ty,  trai-tor^ 
treaty,  TiMilib,  vaa-tal,  di-oHul,  e^oMml,  bi-AiVD«l,  bhteraal,  dmWiuI,  noo-tor^ial, 
paptoMiaL 

8.  Corroctfona  of  WMtr,,  moitly  by  Bole  lot :  KMnar-j,  ar^er-y,  butdur^  ocxA-er-y,  eb-(Khy, 
em*eF-y,  ev-er-y,  M-oa-j,  lop>pQr>y,  mp>per-y,  gaUer^,  Us-tor-y,  lir-er-y,  lot-tery,  mods.'tf-j, 
my9-ter'y,\  nun-ner-y,  or«rwvy,  jril-kM^y,  qtiai^-er-y,  aor<er>y,  «itcb-^y. 

4.  Oorrectioiia  of  (hbb,  moirtly  by  Rule  lat:  an-Ue,  baa-ket,  blan*ket,  buc-kle^  cac-kle,  cran-kle, 
crio-kle,  Eas-ter,  Qo-kle^  ftoo-kto,  knyo-kle,  loar-ke^  mcm-key,  por-trna,  {oc-kle,  poul-tk»,  pun- 
dieon,  quad-rant,  qoadfate^  squad-ron,  rati-Ue,  ahao-kle,  sprin-ldet  tio-kle,  twin-Ue,  wiin-kle. 

6.  Corroctiona  ot  Emenon,  by  Rolea  lat  and  8d:  afrcribc^  Uao-diBb,  braocb-y,  cload-y,  duat-y, 
dreary,  e-ren^ng,  fitulUy,  flhh-y,  ftoa^y,  gand^,  c^oom-y,  heahh-y,  heaik<en,  hearty,  hov-y, 
leak^,  loon-ger,  manh-y,  mi^it-y,  milk-y,  naugbt-y,  paas^K  pitdh-er,  lead-y,  lodc-y,  ifeeirj, 
■tew-y,  itccmy,  tUnt>y,  tbom-j,  tnut-y,  veat^y,  mtb^n,  weaHh-y. 


CHAPTER  in.-OP  WORDS. 

COBREOnOKS  BESPBCTINO  THE  FIGURE,  OB  FORM,  OF  WORDS. 

RuiiB  I. — COMPODKBa 

"  Profbe^g  to  iiDitato  Tiaion,  the  manhaier." — GctdsmHh  eomcied.  "  Uen  load  hay  with  a 
pUd^rk," — WeMa-  ear.  "A  peariree  grows  ftwn  the  seed  of  a  pear."— /d.  "A  iooOtbrush  is 
good  to  brush  your  teeth." — 1±  "  The  mail  is  opened  at  the  poO-ojSliee." — Id.  "  He  error  soods 
tomataofotdJ" — Sanborn  cor.  "  1o  preingage  moaoa  to  mgage  befordumd." — Webster  cor.  "It 
is  a  mean  act  to  deface  the  flgarea  oq  a  mOettong.^* — id  *' A  grange  is  a  fann,  mth  Us  farm- 
hottse."~Jd.    "It  ia  no  more  right  to  steal  or  walemehat,  tiiao  [to  steal]  mcaiey."— Jd 

"The  airi  ia  a  tool  used  by  ahoemakers  and  hames9-makert."—Td.  "  Tuimif/-five  cents  are  equal 
to  one  quarter  of  a  dollar."— id  "  The  Howing-t^  ot  the  Fulton  at  New  York,  was  a  terrible 
disaster." — M.  "  Tho  elders  also,  and  the  brinffers-iqi  of  the  children,  sent  to  Jeho." — Algeb, 
pRiKSDa,  rr  AU :  2  Kings,  x,  5.  "  Not  with  ef/eserviee  as  nwi^jfcawr*."- Cbt,  iii,  22.  "  A  good- 
ntOured  and  equitable  constnictkMi  of  cases. eor.  "And  purify  your  heaita^  ye  doubie- 
ffljjufed."— Ano^  It,  8.  " It  is  a  mean-tpiriied  aaticea  to  steal;  L  e.,  To  steal  ia  a  matm-*pmied 
action."— .i.  JffWToy  eor.  "There  is,  indeed,  one  form  of  ortho^nphy  whKh  is  oiUn  to  tbe  bqV 
junctive  tnood  of  the  latin  tongue." — Booth  eor.  "  To  bring  htm  into  nearer  connexion  with  real 
and  evaydtsy  UIb."— Philological  Jfiueum,  Vc^  I,  P-  ^9.  "  The  commoni^aee,  atale  declamatioQ 
of  tta  revilws  would  be  aaenced."— id  eor.  "She  [Cleopatra]  formed  »  very  ungular  and  aa- 
heard-of  project"— (ToUmtA  cor.  "  He  [WilUam  TeU ]  had  many  TigQaot,  thougta  feei>le4tdenled 
and  meaa-epiriied  memies."— il.  Vaux  eor.    "  These  <M-JaMoiud  people  would  level  our  psalm* 

*  An  othtr  l>  X  plirue  of  two  vordi,  whloh  oogfat  to  be  written  aepanitelj.   n»  tnaaftntnc  «C  0M  » to  Stt 
Utor  word,  toagrowTiileulnn.  Bspknria  tin  wordt,  and  It  will  bo  avoided, 
t  J4KMar>K  aesndiag  to  ftoott  aad  Oobb)  aemdliv to  Walker  aa^ 
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ody,"  4c — GardiruT  cor.  "  Hub  *i(w^?k(fl»fiy  acenery  in  the  theatre  of  harnUHiy."— /d,  "Sows 
ire  anured  from  Scriptore  ita^J" — Maris  ear.  "  The  mind,  being  disheartened,  then  betakes 
itm^to  trifiing;"— A  Jbkaaoa  cor.  "Wkotetomertiaaj^iaiatt  ibej  are  remitted  nnto  them."— 
Sibiecor.  '^Tatxj  vnomtOvea  how  vo-wBL"~W.  WOcer  ear.  "  Maoago  your  credit  8(\  that 
70a  need  nattier  svrear  yomv^,  ntx  weft  a  voudier.*' — Cbfiur  eor.  "  Whereas  amg  never  conveys 
any  of  tiie  aiomnofTwd  eentunents."— iV.  BtiA  cor.  **I  gom  Ju>raeback,"—Ovy  eor.  "This  re- 
quires purity,  in  oppoaticoi  to  barbarou^  obsolete,  or  nae-coined  words." — Adam  nr.  "3Uj  the 
2iIt>ivAmirs  dune." — WhiU  cor.  "  Whieheoer  way  we  oonuder  it" — Locke  cor. 
"Wharf a"  the  silent  e  aploce  obtains, 
Tba  ooios  fbragnng^  tov<A  and  eoftneaa  gains." — BrighSand  eor. 

Bulb  IL — Siuplbs. 

"It  qnalifles  any  of  the  foor  parts  of  speech  above  namsd." — KirJc?um  eor.  "AAer  auAtIg 
they  pat  us  out  among  the  rude  moltttoite." — fbx  eor.  "  It  would  be  a  thame,  if  yoor  mind 
sboold  fidtw  «nd  (pre  in." — OoBiBrwr.  "Thw  stsred  awAOB  in  sUsdob  <me  npon  on  oaer." — 
Jehmtoneor.  "After  pasnon  has  fbr  a  nihm  enrdsed  its  ^naimical  sway."— J/brray eor. 
"  Thoogh  set  within  the  same  gmmU  frome  of  intonatxHi." — Bwih  ear.  "Which  do  not  carry 
any  the  natoral  eooof  tiffM  of  eziu-eesioo." — Id.  "  The  tneasorable  coMinidtve  potoers  of  a  few 
•BBodabto  constitneiita." — Id.  "  B€^^  each  accented  syllable  or  emphatic  monosyOabie  word." — 
Id.  "Oneshoold  not  think  too  favourably  of  om'a  adf." — Murraffa  Oram.,  i,  154.  "Knowyo 
not  your  ovn  selves,  how  that  Jeeng  Christ  is  in  you?" — 2  Cbr.,  xiii,  6.  "I  Judge  not  my  ovn 
brlknownothingof  my  (wn«e(f^."— See  1  Cor.,  ir,  8.  "Thouc^  tb^  were  in  such  a  rage, 
I  derired  them  to  tany  a  whSe." — Joeejihut  eor,  *^A,  in  Head  of  on,  is  now  used  before  words 
beginning  with  u  long." — Murray  cor.  "  John  will  have  earned  hia  wages  by  next  new  year'5 
day." — M.  "  A  r«iv  yeair's  gift  is  a  {ffesent  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  year."— VoAnaon  al  ccr. 
"  When  he  sat  on  the  throne,  distribntii^  new  year'e  gifts." — Id.  "  St.  Paul  admonishes  Timothy 
to  reflise  tUd  vHvea'  ftibles." — See  1  3lnL,  iv,  1.  "  Tho  WOTld,  take  it  oil  togeOur,  is  but  one." — 
CbJIier  cor.  "  In  writings  of  this  stamp,  we  most  accept  of  sound  in  stead  of  sense." — Murray 
eor.  "A  male  child,  a/nruife  chiM;  fnoMdesceadanti^/emate  descendants." — Ooldsbwy  d  id,  cor. 
*'  Mak  servants^  ftmaje  servants ;  maie  rdaticos,  fmede  relatiooa." — Action  cor. 
"  Beaerved  and  caotioos^  with  no  partial  atoi, 
Uj  muse  e'er  sought  to  blast  m  oM«r'«  bma"— JUoyd  cor. 

Bdu  Zn.— -Tn  Sbsbi. 
"  Our  discriminatioDB  of  this  matter  have  been  but  fow-fooied  instincts."— AuA  eor.  "  He  is 
b  the  right,  (says  Clytus,)  not  to  bear  frto^tom  men  at  his  table." — GoldamHh  cor.  "  To  the 
^lort-eeeing  eya  oi  man,  ^e  progress  may  appeu-  little." — The  Friend  cor.  "Knowledge  and 
virtue  are,  emphatically,  the  tt^pping-elonea  to  individual  distlnetton." — Tbtm  eor.  "  A  tin.p«ddler 
will  sell  t^  vessels  as  he  traveia." — W^mto"  cor.  "The  beams  of*  tooodaiAoiiw  are  held  up  by 
the  posts  and  jrists."— iH  "What  you  mean  futur&ioMe  a^ective,  I  can  eaaUy  under- 
stand."— Tbofe  eor.  "The  town  has  bem  fbr  several  days  very  v!AMaiiiod.^^—apeAaor  eor. 
"  A  rouRce  is  the  handle  of  a  prvtOmg-fresa.*' — Wofafcr  eor.  "The  irturaseokwy  [which]  we  call 
ihM-and-Owumg\at,  better,  OwtiOieeing^  is  not  m  so  common  use  wiu  us,  as  uie  liatoyant  among 
the  Frendi." — Walker  cor.  "  Huntii:^  and  other  outdoor  sports,  are  generally  pursued." — BoJbi 
cor.  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heaoy-iadai." — ScoU^ol,  cor.  "God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  to  save  it" — See  Aloeb'b  Bibu;,  and  FBKifDS': 
John,  iii,  IS.  "  Jehovah  is  a  proper-Aeanhfr  God :  Nineveh  repented,  and  was  spaced." — Observer 
eor,  "TbssB  are  a^^^easiag  to  God,  in  iH  ranks  and  relations." — Bardot/  eor.  "Whosoever 
oometii  amtfthiiig  near  onto  ttte  tabemacla" — Bible  cor.  "The  words  coatosce,  whm  tbey  have  a 
kmg-aiabiiahed  asBOda^on."— Jfiir.  eor.  "Open  to  me  the  gates  of  rig^teousimB:  I  wiD  go  into 
them." — MoDKRN  Bible:  A.  cxviii,  19.  "Be  saw  an  angel  of  God  coming  {n  to  hlai."-~-Acts, 
z,  3.  "The  consequences  of  any  action  are  to  he  ccmndered  in  a  twofold  light" — Wayland  cor. 
"We  comntonly  write  twofold,  threeftild,  fourfiM,  fuid  so  on  up  to  tenfold,  without  a  hyphen;  and, 
after  that,  we  use  one."— (?.  Brown.  "  When  the  flret  mark  is  going  off,  he  cries,  Jtim  /  the 
fflassholder  answers,  DoneP^ — Bow^h  cor.  "It  is  a  kind  of  &miliar  ehaking-hands  (en-  shaking 
^AanA)  with  all  the  vices. "—Jfoiurfecw.  "She  is  a  jwd-turiBrerf  woman — "James  is  w(r- 
epMoHoted He  is  brcAso'heorted.'"—-  Wright  eor.  "  These  three  examples  apply  to  the  pret- 
mMeiue  omstniotioD  onfy."— id  "So  that  it  waslike  agame  t^AAfe^dilt^^^" — Gram.  cor. 
"  That  lowliness  is  young  amUUon's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  tHAmber-vpwaird  turns  his  bee."— vSAoft. 

Rule  IT. — Eujpsn. 

"  This  building  serves  yet  fbr  a  sAocXhoim  and  a  meeUng^hoose."— 0.  Brom.  "  Sdiocdmas* 
teis  and  aehooimittresses,  if  honest  frienda,  are  to  be  encouraged." — i>weq».  cor.  "  We  never 
asBomed  to  ourselves  a  foith^naking  or  a  worsMp-maJeing  power." — Barday  eor.  "Poteuh  and 
veariiuk  are  made  fimn  common  ashes."—  Wduter  eor.  "  Both  the  ten^ticMe  and  the  etghi^tfilkh 
Ns  vemes  are  iambk!s."—JNEiA*  eor.  "Isi^to  mysdi;  thou  aay'at  toO^/tt(f,ha  wayt  toAtasef^ 
Ac."— 2V.  Jfurroy  eor.  "Or  those  who  have  esteemed  themselves  OcO^  have  tried  for  the 
msstcry  in  iuo-iorm  «r  jbiir^Aorss  ohsriots.'^IViHii  or.   "I  remember  Um  bareAoted  snd 
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bareheadii,  running  tiirongh  the  streets." — Edgevorih  eor.  "  Friends  hare  lbs  entire  eontrd  of 
iho  seho-tlhoum  aai  dweOinff-fiotm"  Or: — " iJ(  tiM  tdtoaSMnmi  mad  ilweBiitff-kimmt."  Or: — "of 
the  KhooOuwe  and  the  dwdUitf-hoima."  Or: — "attbeaeheoOumtta  miA  MbadwMy-hmm."  <fr:— 
"of  the  «cAoa^  and  ^  flfcg  AwBwg  towwfc"  fforthewptonoebefetobBooneetediBaoMDbigttani^ 
that  an^  of  these  vuj  ham  been  tfw  minniiiff  intended  it]— Ae  Maud  eor.  "The  meeting; 
(■held  at  the  ftnt-maUumd  plaee  in  ilrvliiuma;  at  the  laa^mmtimnd,  fai  AomHimMft;  and  bo 
on."— JUL  "  tfeetioBt  ibr  wcwriiip  are  held,  at  the  aame  hour,  on  ifnidayand  AwAday."  Or:— 
"OD  Firaldaya  and  jWOdnyv."— /tl  "  Evny  part  of  it,  inade  awi  o«Mde,  ia  oorend  with  gdd 
leaC"— /d  "  The  Baatem  Qoarterl/  Ueetmg  ia  h^  on  the  laet  SeomUida^  m  Steoadmuudh, 
Fifikmontk,  EigtUKnwUk,  and  £IweiiAiiMm<4."— **1Yc«)tw  PrenantttTO  JleetiDg  is  held  on 
the  third  /VMday  in  etoh  month,  at  tea  oUook;  meetingi  ftir  wonii^  [era  held,]  at  tlie  asow 
hoar,  OD  FifMda^  and  fS/Otiem.^—Id.  **  Esteb,  »  vead  wttb  two  maet^  a  maSmml  and  a 
MtemmcuL" —  H'iMir  cor.  "I  on^  iBeau  to  soggeet  a  doubt,  whether  nature  baa  entieted 
l^pnelf  [nther]  as  a  Oi»-Atkmtia  at  [as  a]  TKMu-^ilontic  partisaiL"-^.^brMM  car.  "Bj  hqp 
hammere,  like  thooe  oied  br  p^par-mita  and  fiiUing'inills,  tbev  beat  tb^  hemp." — Johnmrn  eor. 
**  AVT-HILL,  or  Ain^giLLOOK,  H.  A  8mall  ppoteberonee  of  eartii,  formed  by  ante,  for  their  habitatioit." 
— £1  "It  beaama  oeoeeaaiy  to  mbatf tute  ain^tle  iwUoatiTe  terma  called  prommm  or  froaanfc" 
*'Obacar>d,  where  hi^est  woods,  impeoetrable 
To  HgUi  rfataroraim,  their  ombnge  qpiead."— JOUm  cor. 

Btru  Y.— Tn  Htphk>. 

** JIM^AMAijr;  a  oonn,  oompoaudad  the  nona  evit  and  tits  inrperfeet  pntti^ila  flMiMv; 
rinffotar  Damber;"  Ac. — <niiKwS  cor.  ".EUt^peoiHiv;  a  noon,  compounded  of  ttie  noon  aS 
ud  the  iinperfeot  psrtii^ple  apeaUng" — Id.  "lam  a  tall,  broad-AMldarad,  impodeo^  Uaefc 
fellow."— i^MdL  or /uA.  eor.  "Ingrttitndel  thon  mortle-Aearfad  flrauL" — Shak.  or  Joh.  eor.  "A 
popular  lieeMe  ia  indeed  the  moHf/'headed  tynumy — iS^diwy  or  Mi.  eor.  "  He  from  tlie  moay- 
peopled  city  lliea." — Saadffa  or  Joh.  eor.  "  Ho  moay-Jotyiiaffed  nations  baa  nureyed." — Pope  ot 
Joh.  etr.  "  Ilia  horae-euatmber  is  the  laf)ge  green  cacomber,  and  tho  best  ibr  the  table."— ifort. 
or  Joh.  eor.  "The  bird  <^  ni^t  did  sit,  even  atnotm-doy,  opon  Uwmarfcet^laca" — Shak.  otJoh. 
cor.  "  These  make  a  genorai  gaot-rfaHiBffv  of  sools  not  ibr  pnniabmwit." — ^idh  or  Joh.  cor.  "Tby 
air,  thou  oUier  gatdioimi  brow,  ia  On  the  flfat"— ^Sftoti  or  Joh.  eor.  "Bli  pecaoD  vaa  deAmwd 
to  the  highest  degree;  Jbtiuaed  and  abUar4^p<A*'— ctJbKeer.  "Hs  that  deftandeth 
the  labourer  of  lus  hire^  la  a  NooMtadder." — Bedaa.,  xxxiv,  22.  "  Ooody-miaded,  ae^.,  from 
bhody  and  mind ;  Cruel,  inclined  to  Uoodiiud."-~Johiuon  ear.  "  Blaia^wiUed  lord,  i^^le  in  de- 
meanour."— Shak.  or  Joh.  eor.  "  A  yomig  fUlow,  with  a  bebioig  and  a  black  rilken  bag  tied  to 
it"— ^pect.  or  JtA.  cor.  "I  ban  aeen  eooogh  to  ooofiite  all  the  toU^ticed  atheists  of  this  aga"— 
BrtmhaU  or  J<dL  oor.  "Belbra  mM-whUe,  now  purple  with  lore's  wound." — Joh.  OieL,  v.BoU. 
"For  what  else  is  a  r«Ma(  inn  than  lira r  and  what  elaa  ia  a  boraing  ooal  than  nMof  woodr 
— JlfMoiiorJbA.oor.  "JMeegiaahigeaweUioft  inflammation,  or  impoBtbuinc^  in  thebonA 
pan,  or  napa  of  tlw  neok,  Jnat  between  tba  «aK"-^Ar.  «r  Ml  eor. 

"QtddE-wWad,  Inmemfoi^d,  wtth  flaoDt  tooguea, 
Palfant  oS  laboon^  and  dissembling  wrangn"— AiriMcer. 

Kcu  TL— Ko  HTranr. 

**  yrom  hia  fond  parent's  e^e  a  teardrop  fUL"- i9wB&v  cor.  "  How  great,  poor  jadidau,  would 
thy  suflbrings  be  t' — /dL  "Plaoed,  like  a  «car«erow  in  afield  (tf  com." — Id.  "Soup  for  the ohnt- 
houBt  at  B  cent  a  qnart" — Id.  "  Up  into  the  waichiower  get,  aod  see  all  things  deapnled  of  &!• 
laciea."— Amhm  or  Joh.  cor.  "  In  the  doyfime  she  ^aokej  attteth  in  a  wOehiowar,  and  flietlimoat 
by  night"- Amois  or  lAA.  eor.  "  The  moral  is  the  flnt  borinsM  of  ttia  poe^  aa  being  the  irrDaw^ 
vori  ofhls  inatmotioD."— 7>riid  or  Mk  eor.  "  Ibulam^  own  hand  the  moHMfrap  baited."— iV<^ 
or  Jeh.  cor.  "  By  the  rinUng  of  thb  airahafl,  the  air  Aos  liberty  to  drcnlate." — Any  or  Joh.  cor. 
"The  multifGrm  and  ""—""g  operations  of  the  airpmnp  and  tlw  loadstone." — WaUa  or  Joh.  oor. 
"  Many  of  the.flpaanM  are  named  IVom  animala  "—Johnaon  eor.  "  You  mig^t  hare  tnused  him 
and  all  bis  ai^wrel  into  an  aeialtxR." — Shak.  or  Joh.  cor.  "  They  may  serre  as  laadmarka,  to  show 
what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth."— i;«*e  or  Joh.  cor.  "  A  poclkAone  ia  driren  oematantly  in 
a  narrow  lane  and  dir^  road." — Locke  or  Joh.  cor.  "  A  miShorae,  etill  bound  to  go  in  one  circle." 
—^dney  or  Joh.  cor.  "  Of  flinging  birds,  they  hare  linnet^  giAdj^xihea,  ruddot^  Cbnory  birda, 
UadMrda,  thnHliea,attd  direra  othen." — Cbrno  or  JiiA.  aot.  "Cartridge,  aoaaeof  pwn-orpandH 
nwnt  filled  Willi  gwapomfar;  [or,  ratbw,  containing  the  eiiMrvdkiwjvtf  a  gim]."—JwL  or. 
"Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  iOent  of  the  vS^X, 
The  time  of  night  when  Ttcif  was  art  on  tSe, 
The  time  when  aareedim^  ay,  and  btrndoga  bomL" 

SUBVUn:  «■  Mtiumfa  2Met,  w.  SBmekmA 

PBOIOBODOUS  OOBBBOnONB  QT  THE  PIOUBB  OF  WORDS. 

iMBBOtt  L — illOD  EXAKFUa 

"1%^  thatltvein  j)l(iM  AoHMS,  ahoold  not  throw  eioaBB."~-Adage.  *<  If  a  man  pn^ea  Ohria- 
tianUy  in  Bi^  manner  or  farm  tahataoevar."-~Watta  eor.   "for  Caaitta  ia  omary  of  the  worid." 
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Better:  "For  Casriua  is  teeary  of  the  vorid." — Shak.  eor.  "By  iho coming-iosefher  cf  more,  tho 
Aaba  were  fastened  on." —  TV*.  Waiktr  eor.  "  Unto  tbe  emryingHOcay  oT  Jerusaicm  captive  iu 
the  fifth  month."— BiWe  cor.  "And  the  goings-forih  of  the  border  shall  be  to  Zcdad."— M  "  And 
the  goingt-wt  of  it  disU  be  at  Hasar  £nan." — See  WaU^r's  Key  "  For  tho  iaking-plaa  of  eflects^ 
hi  a  certain  particular  aeries." —  West  cor.  "  Tbe  UUing-go  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  all  that 
corruption." — Owen  cor.  "  A  faUing-off  at  the  end,  is  always  injurious."' — Jamieaon  ccr.  "  Aa 
all  hMmga-Jvrth  were  courteously  suppoeod  to  betniinsof  reasoning." — Br.  Murray  cor.  "'Wboso 
goinga-forth  have  been  fVom  of  old,  from  everlasting." — Bible  eor.  "  Sometiinat  tho  adjective  be> 
cornea  a  subMaotive."— Atufley  eor.  "It  is  very  plun,  that  I  consider  man  as  vimted  anew." — 
Sarektg  cor.  "  Nor  do  I  onyioAere  b^Ti  u  he  fldady  inainuatee."— /d.  '*  Everywhere,  ant/uhere, 
elsewhere,  mrmewhere,  iu)where."~~L.  Uumty't  Gram.,  ToL  i,  p.  116.  "Tho  worW  hurries  off 
(QMiM,  and  time  fs  like  a  n^d  river." — OaJUer  eor.  "But  to  Ttew-modd  the  paradoxes  of  ancient 
skeptidanL" — Dr.  Brown  cor.  "  The  southeast  winds  from  tho  ocean  invariably  prdduco  rain." — 
Webetercor.  "  Jforiftwert  winds  from  the  highianda  produce  cold  clear  wenther." — Id.  "Tho 
greatOHt  part  of  such  tables  would  be  of  little  use  to  Bngliahmen." — Priesiley  cor.  "  The  ground- 
fioor  <^  tiio  east  wing  of  Mulberrf/^eet  meeting-home  was  filled." — The  Friemd  cor.  "Frince 
Rupert's  Drop.  This  singular  production  is  made  at  the  gUxaahouaea." — BarMt  cor. 
"  The  lights  and  shades,  whose  vKH-aiceorded  strife 
fflves  all  tho  etreugth  and  oolour  of  our  lifbi"— ibpe; 

Lesson  IT. — Mixed  Exakples. 
"In  the  taettty'Swrnth  year  of  Asa  Icing  of  Judab,  did  Zimri  reign  seven  days  in  Tirzah."— 
Bibie  eor.  "  In  tiie  ffart^i-firat  year  of  Aaa  king  of  Judab,  began  Omri  to  reign  over  IsraeL"— iif. 
"  He  cannot  so  deceive  tdmself  as  to  teaissj  that  he  is  able  to  do  a  rvlo^f-three  sum."  Setter^*'  a 
man  tn  the  rvJe  of  lAree." — Qr.  Bee.  cor.  "  Tho  best  cod  are  those  known  under  the  name  tfltle- 
of-Shoaia  tkm-fi^." — Baibi  cor.  "  The  aoldiers,  with  downcast  eyes,  seemed  to  beg  for  mercy."— 
Goidimith  cor.  "  His  head  was  covered  with  a  coarse,  toornoiU  piece  of  cloth." — Id.  "  Thcugli 
they  had  lately  received  a  reinforcement  of  athoaaand  A«avy-armed  Spartans." — Id.  "But  be  laid 
them  by  unopened;  and,  with  a  smile,  said,  'Buainesa&Mnorfw.' " — Id.  "Chester  JfofllUyJf«dtni7 
iaheSd.  at  Mooreatoiort,  cm  the  3%irddap  iUlowmg  the  secood  fixvndiiliiv.'' — The  livRd  cor.  "Egff- 
harboar  Monthty  Meeting  b  held  on  tho  first  Seeoiidiay?'—EL  "  lA^Eggharhour  If onthly  Meet> 
ing  is  held  at  Tuckertoa  on  tho  second  FKflhday  in  each  month." — Id.  "  At  three  o'clock,  on 
IXraiday  morning,  the  24th  of  ElevenihmonUi,  1834,"  Ac — Id.  "  In  less  than  one  fav/rih  part  of 
tiie  time  usually  devoted." — Kirkha/m  cor.  "  The  pupil  will  not  have  occasion  to  use  it  one  ttnth 
part  ao  much." — Id.  "  Tbe  painter  dips  his  painibnah  in  paint,  to  paint  the  carriage." — Id.  "  In 
an  ancient  English  verson  of  tho  New  Teatament," — Id.  "The  littlo  boy  was  bareheaded.'' — Bed 
Book  cor.  "  The  man,  being  a  little  ahort-sighted,  did  not  immediately  know  bim." — Id.  "  Picture- 
frames  are  gilt  with  gold."— M  "  Tho  parkkeiper  killed  one  of  tiie  deer." — Id.  "  Tho  fox  was 
killed  near  the  briotttln."— "  Here  comes  Esther,  with  her  mtUiNul"— -id.  "The  eabiaet- 
maker  woakl  not  toll  ua" — Jd.  "A  fine  thorn-hedge  extended  akit«  the  edge  of  the  failL" — Id. 
"  If  thdr  private  interests  should  be  eaerso  littlo  aflectod."—/!!  "  Unios  aie  freak-water 
Tulgariy  called  freah-water  dams." — Id. 

"Did  not  each  noct  mourn  bis  locklen  doom, 
Jostled  b/  pedants  out  of  tB>owroajn." — Lioyd  cor. 

LxssoN  III. — Mixed  Examples. 
"Tho  captive  hovers  a  whSe  upon  tbe  aad  remains." — Jofmaon  cor.  "Constantia  saw  that  the 
hand-wriUng  agreed  with  the  contents  of  tbe  letter." — 1±  "  They  have  put  mo  in  a  silk  night- 
gown, and  a  gaudy  fooiscap." — Id.  "  Ilave  you  no  mom  manaers  than  to  rail  at  Hocua,  that  has 
saved  that  cIod-jAted,  numh-tkuHtd  nmn^Aamnur  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  &mily  -Id. 
"  A  noble,  (that  is,  six  shiUings  and  eight  pence,)  is  [paid],  end  osoally  hath  been  p^" — Id. 
"  The  king  birds,  thtek-feaihered,  and  with  fiill-summed  vinfs,  fartened  his  talons  east  and 
west" — Id.  "  Ib-momw.  This— sui^xiong  morrow  to  mean  rnonang,  as  it  did  origln^y— is 
an  idiom  of  the  same  kind  as  io-niglU,  to-day." — Johnoon  cor.  "  To-day  goes  away,  and  to-morrow 
cornea" — Id.  "  Young  children,  who  are  tried  in  Gocarta,  to  keep  their  steps  from  eliding." — Id. 
"  Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  but  goera-baekward." — Id.  "  Heaven's  golden- 
vringed  herald  late  he  saw,  to  a  poor  Qalileao  virgin  seAt" — Id,  "  My  pent-houae  eyebrowa  and 
my  shaggy  board  offend  your  sight." — id.  "  The  hnngiy  lion  would  fUn  have  been  dealing  with 
good  hora^eth." — Id.  "  A  iroadrbrimmed  hat  ensanised  each  cai«iu1  head." — Siu^g  cor. 
"With  harah  vibnttkHis  of  his  three^mged  late."— Id.  "  They  magniQr  a  kuadred/old  an  aathor's 
merit"— /d  "  1*11  nail  them  &st  to  some  ofi-opened  doo^"— /d  "  Ghmed  over  only  with  samf* 
iute  show,  still  thou  art  bound  to  vice." — Johnaoria  IHcL,  v.  Saintiike.  "  Take  of  aqna-fiHtis  two 
oonoe^  of  qvie^tOeer  two  drachms." — Id.  eor.  "  This  rainbow  never  appears  but  when  It  jains 
in  the  •wuMw"— JcL  cor. 

"Not  but  there  arc,  who  merit  other  palms; 
KipldnB  and  Seniholi  ghtd  the  heart  with  jMolm"— AgMk 
68 
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CHAPTER  IV.— OF  SPELLING. 

OOBRECTIONS  OF  FALSE  SPELLIXO. 
Rout  L— Final  F,     ob  S. 
"HetnCobseTTO  the  monlW,  b  Ait  oondnoL** — WiMer  anrteted,    "  Adj^ii  a  steeptMok, 
w  a  precipitous  twit:'— Walker  ear.    "A  needy  man's  budget  is  >tUI  of  Khemea." — Miaimwr. 
" Few  large  publicatiotu,  in  this  oountry,  inB  pay  a  printer." — k.  Webater  ear.    "I  shaU,  irith 
dwerflilncsa,  rcwgn  ray  other  papers  to  oblirion." — Id.    "The  prcqwaition  vxu  sospended  ttS 
tbo  next  aeasioo  of  the  legislature." — Id.    "  T«UDtB  for  life  will  make  the  most  ^  lands  fir 
themselves." — Id.    "While  every  thing  t>  left  to  lazy  negroes,  a  state  viU  never  be  tcdlcnlti- 
vated." — Id.    "  The  heiis  of  tbo  original  proprietws  ^  hold  the  soil" — Id.    "  Say  my  annittl 
profit  oa  money  loaned  ehali  be  six  per  cent." — Id.    "  No  man  vould  submit  to  the  drudgery  of 
.  busioesa,  if  ho  could  make  mcmey  at  last  by  lying  ttiU." — Id,    "  A  man  may  at  wefi  feed  bimeeU 
with  a  bodkin,  at  with  a  knift  of  the  preaent  JiuUoa"— Jii    **Tbe  cbthes  wOi  be  ill  WMhed,  the 
food  wiU  be  badly  cooked;  you  wA  be  aihamed  of  your  wift^  if  die  i>  not  adMnwd  of  baadC" 
— Id.   "He  wdl  submit  to  the  lawi  of  the  state  iriiue  ho  it  a  membw  of  it"— /il.    "ButwiB  oar 
sage  writer!  on  law  forever  think  by  tnditioQ  V — U.    "  8ome  ttiU  retain  a  sovereign  power  in 
their  tcnitoiiea." — Id.    "They  mB  images,  jnayera,  tiie  sound  of  Mb,  raniasion  of  sins,  ix." — 
PenUns  cor.    "And  the  law  had  sacrifices  ofl^ed  every  day,  for  the  sins  of     the  peo[de." — Id. 
"  Then  it  may  please  the  Lord,  they  sAatf  find  it  to  be  a  restorative."— ^  PeidittoD  is  repent- 
ance put         a  (hture  day."— Jfoxtm  eor.   "  Hw  angds  of  Ood,  who  wttt  good  and  cannotwill 
evil,  have  nevertheless  perfect  liberty  of  wHL" — ftrkuu  eor.    "Secondly,  this  doctrine  cuts  off 
the  ezooao  of  oB  lia.*'— ^   **  JTwU;  tiw  sound  of  a  bell  rang  at  a  flmeraL"— iXet  eor, 
**  If  gold  with  (frvi*  or  grain  with  tAt^  jon  find, 
Select — and  leave  the  du^fnnd  drot*  behind," — O.  Brom. 

ScLi  XL— OraxB  F1KAI& 
"  The  mob  hath  many  heads,  but  no  brains." — Jfimm  cor.  "  Clam ;  to  dog  with  any  g^titinoas 
or  viscous  matter." — See  W^ta't  Did.  '*Whvr;  to  pronounce  the  letter  r  with  too  much 
force." — See  Qt.  "Flip;  a  mixed  liquor,  consisting  of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened." — See  ib. 
"GUj/q;  a  hollow  between  two  oaountaina,  a  glen." — Sso  Walker't  Did.  "Lam,  or  fidom;  to  beat 
aoundhr  with  a  cudgel  or  bludgeoo." — See  Asd  Book.  *'Bm;  a  small  cako,  a  simnel,  a  kind  of 
sweet  bread."— Se^  Webster's  Diet  "Brmet,  or  Bntadte  ;  a  woman  with  a  brown  oomi^exxn.'' 
— Sod  and  ScoWs  Did.  "  Wadtd ;  an  andent  tenure  or  lease  <^  land  In  the  GTigblaods  of 
Sootland."—  Wdater  cor.  "  To  dod  sheep,  is  to  cot  the  wool  away  about  their  tafls." — Id.  "In 
aliquem  arietore.  Oic  To  run  dill  butt  at  one." — W.  Walker  eor.  "Neither  your  policy  nor 
your  temper  would  permit  yon  to  kill  ma" — PhiL  Mu.  eor.  "  And  admit  none  but  his  own  ofl& 
spring  to  Mflli  them." — Id.  "  The  wm  of  all  this  dispute  ia,  that  some  make  them  Paitkiides.'* 
— S.  Johntcm  eor.  "  As  the  whitSiiig  winds,  the  btm  and  hum  of  bisects,  tiie  hist  ot  aerpenta^ 
the  crash  of  fUling  timber." — Jbm^V  Oram.,  p,  331.  "  Van;  to  vrinoow,  or  a  An  for  winnow- 
ing."— See  SeotL  "Creatures  that  btm,  ate  very  oommonly  such  as  vrill  sting."— GT.  Bnmm. 
"Ajr,  bi^,  or  borrow;  but  beware  how  you  find.  — M  "  It  is  better  to  have  a  hoose  to  lO,  than 
a  house  to  ffeL." — Id,  "  Let  not  your  tongue  cut  your  throat" — Precept  cor.  "  A  little  vit  wiD 
save  a  fbrtonate  man." — Adage  eor.  "  There  is  many  a  slip  'twizt  the  cup  and  the  Irp."-~/(l 
"Mothen'  dariiogB  make  but  milktop  heroes."— /d  "One  eye-witness  ia  worth  tea  beanm." 
—JUL 

"  The  judge  shall  job,  the  bishop  bite  the  town, 
And  migb^  data  padc  cuds  fbr  half  a  Cfown." 

Fotjb:  <a  JdkMoift  Did,,  w.  M. 

RULK  IIL — DOUBUNO. 

*'FrI^  to  eati;  fiimi,  onried;  fi-Mig,  oarUng.**- IV^bfar eor.  "The  commercial  htteresta 
served  to  fbster  the  prindplee  of  Whi^itm." — Payne  cor.  "Tbch*  extreme  indolence  aftnitnei 
every  species  of  labour." — Bobertton  cor.  "In  poverty  and  tlrippedness,  they  attend  their  htde 
meetings." — Friend  cor.  "In  guiding  and  controliiRg  the  power  you  have  thus  obtained."— 
Al^U  eor.  "  I  b^an.  Thou  begtmnesi  or  begaxut.  He  b^an,  Ac." — A.  Murray  cor.  "  Why  does 
AsfronduDge  its  ending;  as,  I  began.  Thou  beirawusi  or  begatittf — Id,  "Troth  and  otmsdenoe 
caunofe  be  eoiUnOed  by  any  methods  of  ooenwm."— iM>  eor.  "Dr.  'Webster  nodied,  when  be 
wrote  kaii,  knitter,  and  hiiiting^needie,  without  douUing  the  L" — 0.  Brown.  "X  wag  should 
have  wit  enough  to  know  i^ben  other  wags  are  qm^ng  him." — Id.  "Boimy  ;  handsome,  beaoti- 
ful,  merry." — Walker  eor.  "Ooqv^ith;  practiting  coquetry;  aft»  the  manner  of  a  jilt" — See 
Woreeiter.  ^-Pottage ;  a  q>edes  <^  food  made  oT  meat  and  vegetables  boiled  to  sc^ness  in  wa- 
ter."— See  Johiaon's  Did.  "Pottager ;  (from  pottage;)  a  porringer,  a  small  vessel  for  diikiren'8 
food." — Sec  S>.  "Oompromit,  eoti^romitted,  eompromitting ;  manumit,  manumitted,  manumit- 
ting." — W^>8tereor.  "li^errible;  that  may  be  inferred  or  deduced, from  premises." — Walker. 
"Acids  are  either  solid,  liquid,  or  gatteoui." — Oregory  eor.  "  The  qnrk  will  pass  through  the 
interrupted  space  between  the  two  wires,  and  explode  the  gastu.'^ — Id.  "  Do  we  sound  gaaset 
and  ganeom  like  eaam  and  Muwwf  No:  they  are  more  like  ylosMf  and  oawous." — O.  Brown, 
"I  shall  not  need  here  to  mantuD  AmninA^  when  be  is  of  an  age  aUe  to  kam."- Lodb  «or. 
"  Why  do  laxicograpben  speU  CUmM  and  mamith  with  two  &b,  and  dlntmM  and  itmsiW 
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Tfith  one  Em,  each  ?" — O.  Brown,  "Oas  fonns  tho  plural  regularly,  gassea." — Peirce  cor.  "  Sin- 
galar,  gaa;  Plaral,  ffaaaea."^  Clark  cor.  "These  are  contractiona  &oia  skedded,  burBted." — Hiky 
cor.  "  The  Present  Tense  denotes  what  is  occurring  at  the  present  time." — Day  cor.  "  Tho  verb 
ending  in      is  j>r  the  eolenm  or  antiquated  stylej  oe,  Ho  loveth,  Ho  walketb,  He  nmnett." — 

'"nuco*  Freedom's  sons  no  mtm  ranonstrance  riuga, 
Degrading  nobles  and  controBiag  kings."— <AAf)»n. 

Bulb  IT.— No  Doubling. 

"  A  bigoted  and  fyrannical  dergy  will  be  feared." — See  Johtuon,  Walker,  Ac  "  Jacob  wor- 
M^ted  his  Creator,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  Blaff."~~Murray'a  Key,  8to,  p.  165.  "  For  it  is  all 
marvdlously  deatitute  of  interoat."— -See  Johnson,  Walker,  and  Worcester.  "As,  box,  boxes; 
church,  cboiches;  lash,  lashes;  kiss,  kiasea-,  rebus,  r^mtes." — Murray's  Gram.,  8vo,  p.  40. 
**  Qimripmg  and  lying  go  hand  in  hand." — 8ee  Web^s  Did.,  and  Worceaier'a,  to.  Gossiping. 
"  The  substance  of  the  uittcfsma  on  the  DiTerrioDSof  Furle?  was,  with  singular  industry,  gossiped 
by  the  {wesent  precious  Secretary  at  [oP]  war,  in  Payne  the  bookseller's  shop.'* — Iboke'a  IHver- 
tioiu,  VoL  i,  p.  167.  "  Worship  makes  leorshiped,  worshiper,  toorskiping ;  gossip,  gossiped,  gos- 
gossiping;  fiUip,  fiilliped,  JUUper,  filliping." — WeJ.  Diet  "I  became  aajidgeh/  as  a  fly  in  a 
milk-jug." — See  "  That  enormous  error  seems  to  bo  riveted  in  popular  opinion."-— 4ee  ib. 
"  Whose  mind  is  not  biased  by  personal  attachments  to  a  soverngn."-— See  ib.  "  Laws  against 
usory  originated  in  a  bigoted  prejiidk»  against  the  Jews." —  WAsler  eor.  "  Tho  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  life  if  tunally  between  thirteeo  and  seventeen." — Id.  "Oeiuraliesimo,  tho  chief  com- 
mander of  an  army  or  military  fi»oe." — Every  Did.  "  TyanqviUze,  to  quiet,  to  make  calm  and 
peeceflil." — W'Asler's  Diet.  "Pommd^  beaten,  bruised;  having  pommcliv  as  a  aword-hilL" — 
Wi^)ster  d  oL  eor.  "  From  what  a  height  docs  a  jevneUer  look  down  upon  his  shoemaker  I" — Red 
Book  eor.  "  You  will  have  a  verbal  account  fmm  my  friend  and  iaWow-traveUer." — Jd.  "  I  ob- 
serve that  yoa  have  written  tho  word  eottnsetled  with  one  I  only." — Ib,  "  They  were  offended  at 
such  as  conU>ated  these  notaons." — Bobertmm  cor.  "  From  Ubd,  come  Hbdled,  WieUer,  Ub^ng,  iilcl^ 
bus  ;  from  grovel,  grovtUed,  grovdler,  grovtHing ;  from  graveL,  gravelled,  and  graivdliag." —  WtJxttr 
eor.  "  WocStiims^  the  state  of  being  woolly." —  Worcester's  Did.  "  Yet  he  luis  spelled  chapelling, 
IxHddler,  medaUst,  melaltne,  metaiist,  mefoJue,  davellated,  Ac,  with  U,  contrary  to  hia  role." — 
Wtbster  eor.  "  Again,  be  has  spelled  eancdkiiion  and  cntve%  with  ungle  I,  and  cupellation,  pan- 
nellatkHi,  wHtolty,  with  lL"—id.  "OOy,  fatty,  greamr,  oontuning  oil,  glib."— ITatttr  eor.  "Med- 
aUst,  one  carious  in  medals ;  MeidUat,  one  skilled  m  metals." —  Wt^ar'a  Rhym,  Did.  "  Ho  is 
Im^lai.^— Wtbster,    "They  traveled  ioi  pleasure."— C^offc  cor. 

"  Without  you,  what  were  man  f   A  groveUing  herd, 
In  darknesa,  wratdkednes^  and  want  enduto'd." — Beattie  cor. 

Bulb  T.— Final  CK. 

"  He  hopes,  tiierefbre,  to  be  pardoned  by  tho  eritie." — Kirkham  eorreded.  "  Tho  leading  object 
<tf  every  jniUie  speaker  should  be,  to  pomade.*' — M.  "May  not  four  feet  be  as  ptwfie  aa  five ; 
or  flftoen  feet  aspcMffeasfifty?" — Id.  "Avoid  all  theatrical  trick  and  m^imcrv,  and  especially  all 
scholaatie  Btifiheas." — Id.  "No  one  thinks  of  becoming  skilled  in  dandng,  or  is  mvmc,  or  in 
mathematics,  or  in  logic,  without  long  and  cloeo  application  to  tibe  subject." — Id.  "  Caspar's  scnso 
of  feeling,  and  susceptibility  of  metaUie  and  magnetic  excitement,  were  also  very  cxlraordinnry." 
— Id.  "Authorship  lias  become  a  mania,  or,  perhaps  I  should  Bay,  an  epidemic." — Id.  "What 
can  prevent  this  npuMte  from  soon  raising  a  literary  standard?" — Id,  "  Courteous  reader,  you 
may  think  me  garrulous  upon  Iqp^cs  quite  fcmign  to  the  subject  before  mc." — Id.  "Of  the  Tonic, 
SMonic,  and  Atonic  elements." — Id.  "  The  at^tonic  elements  are  inferior  to  the  bmiea,  in  all  tlio 
tmjAatie  and  elegant  porpoeee  al  speech." — Id.  "  The  nhie  atonies  and  tho  three  abrupt  sub- 
ionica  canao  an  intefni^moo  to  the  continuity  of  the  syBabie  Impulse."* — Id.  "  On  acientific  prin- 
dplea^  coqjunctioDS  and  prapoeitionB  are  [not]  one  [and  tba  samel  part  of  apeech."— id  "That 
acme  inferin-  animals  should  be  able  to  mimiek  human  articulation,  will  not  seem  woodofiiL" — 
Ii.  MwfToiy  our. 

"  When  young,  you  led  a  life  monastic. 
And  wore  a  vest  eedeaiaslic ; 

Now,  in  your  age,  you  ffov  JaatasHc^-^Denham^s  Poems,  p.  230. 

Bulb  VI.— BETAimKO. 
*'fkarkme8t;  exemption  from  fear,  bitrepidity." — Johnson  eor.  "DnadUaanesa  ;  feartetsnm, 
intrepidity,  undauntedne.<w." — Id.  "Regardleaaly,  without  heed ;  Regardiessness,  heedlessness." — 
M  "  Biamdeady,  mnocently ;  Bbundeaaneas,  innocence." — Id.  "  That  u  better  than  to  be  flat* 
tered  iuto  pride  and  careksmeaaJ' — Id.  '•  Good  fortunes  began  to  breed  a  proud  recklessness  in 
them." — Id.  "See  whether  he  laxily  and  lidUsdy  Akwom  away  his  time." — /(/.  '"It  maybe, 
the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by  Uaiisssnesa  or  sorrow." — Id,  "  PHilessly,  without  mercy ; 
Pitilasaess,  anmerafhlnen." — Id.  "'What  say  you  to  snt^  a»  these  7  abominable,  accordable^ 
agreeable,  Ac."— Iboifce  cor.    "^rflwriy;  naturally,  sincerely,  without  crnft."— ^Mnson  cor.  "A. 

*  EIrktiBm  borrovod  this  doctrlno  of  "  Tonloi.  Sobtonica,  nnd  Atonlci,"  from  RMbi  and  draw  J  It  np  la  hIa 
•WD  woTM  bombaat   See  Ob*.  IS  moA  14,  on  ttaa  Pow«n  trf  tho  Lettm.— O.  B. 
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ehiOnesi,  or  ■hiTering  ot  the  body,  ecneraDy  precedes  a  ferer." — See  WAater.  "  Smalbtm ;  Bt* 
tleoess,  nuDUteneas,  ■veakaesB." — WaOter's  IHeL,  et  aL  ^^Oallcas,  adj.  Free  from  gall  or  ^^tOr- 
sesfl." —  Webster  cor.    *'  TbUaest ;  height  of  stature,  upright  Icn^  with  ccnnparatire  sleodenMrn" 

—  Webaler's  JXct  "  WUifal ;  Btuhborn,  contumadous,  perverse,  inflexible"— See  it.  "  He  guided 
thorn  by  the  skiUJubtess  of  hia  hands." — See  ib.  "The  earth  ia  the  Lord's,  and  ttie  fiiBaeu there- 
of.''— FitlKSM'  Biblk:  Fa.  xxiv,  1.  "What  ia  now,  ia  but  an  ajnasrment  of  imaginaiy  ooncwp- 
lioiiii." — GUawiiie  ccr.  "Embarrasameat ;  perplexity,  entanglement." — WaOcer.  "The  sectmd  is 
elothfulneea,  when^by  they  aro  performed  slackly  and  coretew^," — Perlmu  cor.  "AtiaUmaU; 
induction  into  office^  part  of  a  large  aum  of  money,  to  be  paid  at  a  particolar  time." — See  Web- 
tter'aDiet.    "  JnlAra&nenf;  aorrhude^  daTery,  b<nidage." — lb. 

"  I,  who  at  Boffio  tunes  spend,  at  others  nparo, 
Divided  between  careleaaneu  and  oare." — i^pe  ear. 

KOLB  VIL — RETAKIKa. 

"ShaU,  on  the  contrary,  tn  the  flrat  person,  aimply  JvreitiU." — Loath'a  Gram.,  p.  41 ;  CohUi/'b, 
38 ;  Gooptr't,  61 ;  Z<eAnte'«,  26.  "  There  are  a  ftjw  compound  iiregulsr  verba,  aa  &e/<4  bespeak, 
&a" — Ath  cor.  "  That  wo  might  frequently  rceaU  it  to  our  mem<»y." — Ciifcis  oor.  "  The  angels 
exerdse  a  cooataot  aoticitude  no  evil  b^all  us." — Id.  "  InihraU;  to  eDslave,  to  shackle,  to 
reduce  to  serritode.'' — Johnson.  "  He  makea  resohitiona,  and  JidfiBB  them  by  new  ones." — See 
Webster.  "To  earod  my  humble  name  apoo  the  list  of  sittbon  on  Elocution." — See  Webrier. 
"AmftiS;  to  sntidpate,  to  take  up  belbrcuiand." — Johnson.  '■'MisedU;  to  call  wrong,  to  name 
im[MV4>Briy."— ITebiter.  '■BeOtraU;  to  enslave,  to  reduce  to  bondage." — Id.  '^'BefaU;  to  h^pcn 
to,  to  oomo  to  i»as." — WaScer't  DicL  "UnroU;  to  open  what  is  rolled  or  convolved." — Weih 
tter'a  Did.  "  CowiierroU ;  to  keep  copies  of  acoounM  to  prevent  frauds." — See  »6.  "  As  SisTphia 
vproUs  a  rock,  which  constantly  overpowers  hun  at  the  summit." — G.  Brown.  "ChweU;  not 
well,  indisposed,  not  in  good  health." — Waster.  "Undersell;  to  defeat  by  aelling  for  lees,  to  sell 
cheaper  than  an  other."-- Ja&nmn.  "IiaoaU  ;  to  ou close  or  ibrtiiy  with  a  walL" — Id.  "?\oiMS; 
sn  instrunumt  with  two  UUb,  or  with  a  point  and  a  blade ;  a  jadcax^  a  mattock,  s  halberd,  a  faat- 
tlohXB."— Did.  ear.  "  What  you  miseaU  tiieir  fiilly,  ia  their  care."— Ainfen  ear.  "Hy  heart 
will  aigb  when  I  miscaU  it  so." — Shak.  cor.  *'  But  if  the  arrangement  reeaOs  one  sat  of  ideas 
won  resdify  than  an  other." — 36trrai/'s  Gram^  Vol  i,  p.  331. 

"Tlsdoiie;  and  since 'tis  done, 'tis  past  neofi 
And  aitwe  'tis  past  rsoofl^  moat  be  fo^otteo." — Drydsn  ear. 

RULB  VIII.— FlKAL  LL. 

"  The  righteoos  is  taken  away  from  the  evii  to  come." — Isaiahy  Ivli,  I.    '*Pairci;  to  go  the 
rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison,  to  march  about  and  observe  what  passes." — See  Joh.  Die.   "  Jfor- 
^tal ;  tiie  diief  oSBcer  of  arms,  one  who  regulates  rank  and  order." — See  t&.  "  WeevS ;  a  deetroct- 
ivo  grub  that  gets  among  com." — Soe  ib.    "  It  much  excels  all  other  studies  and  arts."— 
Walker  ear.   "  It  is  essentuU  to  all  magnitudes,  to  bo  in  one  place." — Pericins  ear.   "  By  nature  I 
was  thy  vassal^  but  Christ  hath  redeemed  me." — Id.    "  Some  being  in  want,  pray  for  temporal 
blcsaiDga." — Id.  '' And  this  the  Ix>fd  doth,  either  in  tmporo^  or  in  ^rnriluai  b^efits.'' — Id.  "He 
makes  an  idol  of  them,  by  setting  bis  heart  on  them." — Id.    "  This  tivd  by  desertion  aerreth  for 
two  purposes." — Id.    "  iforoover,  this  deetructicm  is  both  perpeUuU  and  terrible." — Id  "  Giving 
to severtU  men  several  gift?,  aooording  to  tua  good  pleasure." — H.    "  Until;  to  aome  time,  place, 
or  degree  mentioned." — See  Diet.    "  Anmd;  to  make  void,  to  nullify,  to  abrogate,  to  abolidL"— 
See  Did.    "Nitric  add  comlunod  with  argU,  fixms  the  tdtete  of  or^i^" — Gregory  cor. 
"  Let  modest  Fostw,  ff  he  win,  excel 
Tod  metropolitaQB  fai  preaching  welL"— J^ipe  ear. 

RuLB  IX.— FnuL  E. 

"  Adjectives  ending  in  able  signify  capacity ;  aa,  eomforiabU,  tenable,  improvable." — Priet^  ear. 
"  Their  mildness  and  hospitality  are  aseribable  to  a  general  administration  of  rrfigious  ordinances." 

—  Webster  cor.  "  Retrench  as  much  as  pos^bto  without  obscuring  the  aense." — J.  Broum  eor. 
"  (7/ian(7ea&i!,  subject  to  change;  CTncAoniTea^  immutable." — Walker  ct?r.  "  Jbmaifa,  susceptive 
of  taming;  Unlainabte,  not  to  be  tanted." — Id.  Seeona&ible,  UnreemcHable,  Beoonciiabieness ;  Ir- 
reoonoiUbte,  IireoonoUably,  IrreooDdlableneas."— JbAium cor.  "We  have  thought  it  most  advis- 
abie  to  pay  Iwn'some  Uttle  attention."- JfercAoni  cor.  "  Provable,  that  may  be  proved ;  Bepror- 
ablfl^  Nonia&Ie^  worthy  of  reprehenrion." — Walker  cor.  Movable  and  Immovable,  Movablig  and 
Immovably,  MowMes  and  Removal,  MovcMeness  and  Improvablencsa,  Unrtmovaiile  and  Unimprov- 
able, Unremovably  and  Removable,  Provable  and  Approvablc,  IrrqtrovaMe  ahd  Reprovable,  Unre- 
provable  and  Improvable,  Unimprovahleness  and  Irajwovably." — Johnson  cor.  "  And  with  this  cru- 
elty you  are  chargaMe  in  some  measure  yourselC" —  (Mier  cor.  "  Mothws  would  certainly  resent 
it,  as  judging  it  proceeded  from  a  low  <^niiion  oC  the  genius  of  their 

"  TUhoUe,  Buttject  to  the  pavment  of  titites;  Salable,  vendible,  fit  for  sale;  Losable,  poastbletobe 
lost;  SiaOle,  of  reaawable'bulk  or  size."— See  Web^s  Diet  "  When  ho  began  this  coatom,  b» 
vaapuUag  and  very  tender."— jtodfcs  cor. 

"The  plate,  coin,  reveniieB,  and  movables, 
Whemtf  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  posBeea'd."— iS&oi.  cor. 
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Rule  X — Pinai,  E. 

"  Dieersdy ;  in  different  ways,  differently,  variously." — Seo  WaScet's  Diet  "  The  event  there- 
of contains  a  viholeaome  inatmction," — Bacou  cot.  "Whence  Scaliger  falaely  concluded  that  Arti- 
cles were  useless." — BrighUand  cor.  "The  child  that  we  have  jugtseen  iB  wholesomely  fed." — Mur- 
ray cor.  "  Indeed, /(lise/kwd  and  legerdemain  sink  the  character  of  a  priuco." — Collier  cor,  "In 
earnest,  at  this  rate  of  managem^y  thou  usest  thyself  very  coarsiuy." — Id.  "To  give  them  an 
arrattgemeiit  and  a  diversity,  as  agraeable  as  the  nature  of  the  ful^ect  would  admit." — Murray  cot 
"Alger's  Grammar  is  uily  a  trifling  eiHargemeni  i^llorray'i  little  Abridgement." — G.  lirouit. 
*'  Yon  whether  yoa  are  fi)  retain  or  io  oaat  the  mute  «  in  the  words,  jvdgemeni,  atridgeinent, 
ackaowledgemeai,  lodgemeni,  adjudgement,  and  prgudganerU." — Red  Book  cor.  "  Feiiilcnese,  fmit- 
fUlneaa;  ferUUiy,  frijtfully,  abimdantly." — Johnson  cor.  "  Chaattfy,  purely,  without  coDtamino- 
tion;  Chasteaefa,  chastity,  purity." — Id.  "Rhymester,  n.  One  who  makes  rhymes ;  a  versifier;  a 
mean  •poot"~— Walker,  Chahnera,  Maunder,  Worcester.  "Itia  therefore  a  beroical  achievenneTU  to 
diqKneas  thia  inu^inary  monarch." — Berkley  cor.  "  Whereby  is  not  meant  the  present  time,  aa 
be  imagiaes,  but  the  time  past" — R.  Ji^uon  cor.  "  80  fiur  is  this  word  from  aflecting  tlie  ooun, 
in  r^ardto  itsde/initeRfis^that  itBown  charMtor  ofd;)fiifienen(H>  Au^ffMiiettesa^  depends  upon  the 
name  to  iriwdi  it  is  prefixed." — W^tsier  oar. 

"Satire,     wAofeaonu  lessons,  would  reclaim, 
And  heal  their  vices  to  securo  their  bme." — BrigM^md  ear. 

Role  XI.— Pisal  Y. 

"Solon 's  the  veriest  fool  m  all  the  play." — Di'yden  cor.  "  Our  author  prides  himself  upon  his 
great  sHaett  and  shrewdness." — ilerchcmi  cor.  "  Thia  teuse,  then,  implies  also  the  etgnificotioQ 
atdebeo." — K  Johaaon  ear.  "  That  tad^  be  applied  to  a  sutflect,  with  respccrt  to  something  oc- 
cidental."— Id  "Thia  htter  author  accompanies  his  note  with  a  distinetion." — Id.  "  This  r^e  Is 
defective,  and  none  of  the  annotators  have  sufficiently  supplied  its  dejiciendes." — Id.  "Thoujih 
the  fancied  supplement  of  Sanctius,  Scioppius,  Yossius,  and  Uariongelus,  may  take  plncc." — Jb. 
"  Yet,  as  to  the  commutableness  of  tiiese  two  tenses,  which  is  denied  likeTvisc,  -they  [the  Ibi-pgoing 
examples]  are  all  ons  [;  t  e.,  exactly  equival(m{\." — Id.  "  Both  these  tenses  may  represent  a  fu- 
turity, implied  by  the  dependence  of  the  clause." — Id.  "Cry,  cries,  crying,  cried,  crier,  decrial; 
^y,  ahier,  shiest,  skily,  shiness ;  Fly,  flies,  flying,  flier,  high-flier;  Sly,  sHer,  sliest,  sMy,  sliness; 
Spy,  spies,  spying,  spied,  espial;  Dry,  drier,  driest,  drOiy,  diriness." — CfeHt,  Webster,  and  Chainurs 
cor.  "I  woold  B0(mer  listen  to  the  tbmmmiDg  of  a  dand^eettd  at  her  piano." — Kvrkham  ear. 
"Send  her  away;  fiirshe  crieA  aftorns."— Jfotf.,  v,  23.  "IviED^a.ove^rownwitb  ivy." — CbU^s 
Did.t  and  Mannder't. 

"  Some  driiy  phun,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dtill  receipts  how  ijooiub  may  be  made." — Pope  cor. 

Rule  XIL— Pinal  Y. 

"The  gayely  of  youth  should  be  tempered  by  the  precepts  of  age." — Murray  eor.  "In  tlio 
stum  of  1703,  two  thousand  stacks  of  chimneys  were  blown  down  in  and  atwut  London." — Red 
Book  eor.  "  And  the  vexation  was  not  abated  by  the  hackneyed  plea  of  haste." — Id.  "  The  fourth 
tin  of  our  days  ja  lokewarmness." — Per^nt  ear,  "  God  hates  the  woriceis  of  iniquity,  and  dtttroys 
them  that  speak  lies." — Id.  "  For,  when  he  lays  his  hand  upon  us,  we  may  not  fret." — Id. 
"Care  not  for  it;  but  if  thou  mayst  be  free,  choose  it  rather." — M  '■  Akxcndcr  Scvt-rus  eaitb, 
'  He  that  buyeth,  must  sell ;  I  will  not  suflTor  buyers  and  sellers  cf  offices.'  " — Id.  "  With  these 
measures,  fbU  in  all  moneyed  men." — See  Johnson's  Diet.  "But  rattling  nonsense  in  lull  volleys 
break&" — Murrcty's  Reader,  q.  Pope.  "  Valleys  are  the  intervals  betwixt  mountain?." — WoodvMrd 
cor.  "The  Hebrews  liad  fifty-two  joumeya  or  marchfs.*' — Wood  cor.  "It  was  not  (CEfiMc  to 
manage  or  steer  the  gaBeys  &ma  fastened  together."— CofrfsmOh  eor.  *'  Tkrktys  were  not  known 
to  naturalists  till  after  the  discovery  of  America." —  Gregory  cor.  "  I  would  not  have  given  it  fi>r 
a  wilderness  of  monkeys." — Shak.  :  tn  Johnson's  Diet.  "  Men  worked  at  embroidery,  especially 
in  abbeys." — OoasiaMe  cor.  "By  which  all  purchasers  or  mortgagees  may  be  secured  of  all  fnoneyr 
they  lay  out" — Tfempio  cor.  "He  would  fly  to  the  mines  or  the  galleys,  ior  his  recreation." — 
South  eor.   "Herej»«i(eya  make  the  pond'roos  oak  ascend."— (?ay  cw. 

 "  You  need  my  help,  and  you  say, 

Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys." — Shak.  eor. 

RtJLE  XIIT.— IZE  Ajro  ISB. 
"  Will  any  ablo  writer  (U4lAori2e  other  men  to  miM  his  works  7" — O.  R  "Itcanbemado  as 
strong  and  expressive  as  this  Latinized  EngUsh." — Murray  cor.  "  Governed  by  the  success  or 
&ilure  of  an  enterprise." — Id.  "Who  liare  pofrwi^rf  tho  caueo  of  justice  against  powerful  op- 
preesore."' — Id,etal  "Yet  custom  audkorto  this  use  of  ft" — Priesaeycor.  "They  surprise  my- 
aelf^  *•** ;  and  I  even  think  the  writers  themselves  will  bo  surprised." — Id.  "  Let  the  interest 
rise  to  any  sum  which  can  be  obtained." —  Wd>ster  cor.  "  To  dr^termine  what  interest  shall  arise 
on  the  use  of  money." — Id.  "  To  direct  the  popular  councils  and  check  «<  y  rising  opposition." — 
Jit  "  Five  were  appointed  to  the  immediate  ejtercise  of  tlie  ofBce. "—/(/.  Xo  man  ever  offers 
himself  as  a  candidate  admiising." — Id,  "They  are  honest  and  economic  aL  but  indolent,  and 
dcfltitale  of  enltrpriat." — Id.   "  I  would,  hoverer,  odviw  you  to  ho  cautk>ua."—- iii.  "  Wo  aro  oc- 
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00 un table  for  what  wo  patronize  tn  others," — Jfitrroy  eor.  "  After  be  was  bapUztd,  and  was  cot* 
omaljr  admitted  into  the  office." — Periam  air.  "  He  will  find  all,  or  most,  oT  them,  amprited  in 
the  exerciaos." — Brtt.  Oram.  tor.  "  A  quiolt  and  ready  habit  of  m^hodiiiim  and  regulating  tbes 
thoughts." — Id.  "To  tyreatniu  over  the  timo  and  patieace  of  his  readers." — Kirtiham  cor. 
"  Writen  of  dull  Ixxiks,  however,  if  paironiz^  at  all,  are  rewarded  bcyaid  their  deserts." — Id. 
"  A  little  reflection  will  show  the  reatlcT  the  reason  (br  empAonnin^  tiie  words  marked." — Id. 
"The  Kngliah  Olironiole  contains  an  account  (rfa  mrprismg  cura" — Red  Book  cor.  "Dogmatize, 
to  amert  poeitively ;  Dogmatizer,  an  assertor,  a  megiflterial  teachtt*." — Chabners  eor.  "  And  their 
intlcctfams  might  now  hare  been  easily  a/iaiyzed." — Murray  cor.  "  Autluxizei  (ttwwftortse,  and 
unauthorized;  Temporize,  ooniemporizt,  and  extemporiie." — Walker  eor,  "LegaUse^  eqvaiiu, 
m^Modnt^  sluggarduse,  uwmonue,  liumanize,  patnmiat,  cantonizo,  gluttonae,  wtlomtu^  M»t/itnfa»^ 
jphUix^omtte,  mnctaaris^  diaiacteriza  lytioiiymiM,  reeegmbe,  det(nis%  at&MHtB^' — Id,  eor. 
"  This  beauty  swectneM  ahrm  raoit  eon^riu, 
Wbioh  from  the  8ub|{ect,  vw  expreas'd,  will  riift"— Aiv'UbwI  eor. 

UULE  XIV.  COIIPOUKDS. 

"  Tbe  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rear-ward." — Scorr,  Aloeb  :  Ina.,  Iriii,  8.  "  A  mere  vnh 
courier  to  annoDnce  the  oomiug  of  his  master." — Thoke  eor.  "  Tbe  party-aAourwd  diutter  af^ewed 
to  ame  doeo  up  before  hbn." — Kirkham  cor.  '•  When  tbe  day  broke  upon  this  han^ii  ot  for- 
lorn but  dauntless  ftpirita." — Id.  "  If|  upon  a  plumtree,  peaches  and  apricots  are  engrafted,  nobody 
will  say  they  are  the  natural  prowth  of  the  plumtree." — Berkley  cor.  "  The  chaimel  between 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  id  called  the  Straits  of  BtUeude." —  Worce^  cor.  "  There  bong 
nothing  that  mora  e-tposea  to  ths  hswlache :" — or,  (perhaps  more  accurately,)  "  headake.'^ — Locke 
cor.  "And,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  wo  cud  the  heartache:" — or,  "Aearlabe:" — Sltak.  oor.  "He  tbit 
sleeps,  foelsnottho  t  iolhticheY — or,  '^toothake." — Id.  "niattbe  shoe  must  fit  him,  becanaett 
fitted  his  &ther  and  grand/ailier." — Masrum  oor.  "  A  »ngle  word  minptUed  [or  nUsspeK]  in 
a  letter  is  sufficient  to  show  th.it  ymi  have  received  a  defecliro  educaticsL" — C.  Budce  cor. 
*^VThKh  miaahUeTTient  tlie  comintttco  attributed  to  a  failiu'o  of  mtsmorj."— I^ofesaora  eor.  "Then 
bo  went  through  tlio  Baji-iU'-Umj- House  to  the  scaffold," — Smoltet  cor.  "For  the  purpose  of  main- 
tuning  a  clergyman  and  a  schoolmaate-r.^' — Webfler  eor.  "They  however  knew  that  the  lands 
were  clamed  by  Penneylvania." — Id,  "  But  if  you  ask  a  reason,  they  immediately  bid  JdreweB  to 
argument." — Barnes  cor.  "TiVhom  resist,  sleadfoji  in  the  faith." — Alger's  BiUe.  "And  they 
continued  tifsad^oMy  in  the  i^iostles'  doctrine." — Id.  "  Beware  leat  ye  also  ikU  from  your  own 
8'.i.ivif-iMaesa." — lb.  "  Galiot,  or  Gt^iot,  a  Dutch  vessel  oarrylng  a  main-mast  and  a  mtzzen-moMl." 
—  Webster  eor.  "Inflnitive,  to  ovcrtkiw;  R«terit,  orerBowed;  Participle,  overfoteedJ' — GoUdt 
cir.  "  After  they  have  misspent  so  much  precious  time." — Brit.  Groan,  cor,  "Somffaay,  'two 
ha-idsfai ,-'  some,  '  two  hand/tJa ;'  and  others,  ^  two  handful.'  The  seoond  expreesitMi  is  rij^t" — 0. 
Brown.  "■LapfuL,  as  much  tho  lap  can  contain." — Weiwier  eor.  "  Dar^td,  full  of  defiance." — 
Walka^  eor.  "  The  mad  to  tho  blvtsfal  regions  is  as  open  to  tlie  peasant  as  to  the  king." — Slur, 
cor.  "Jiieapdl  is  mistp'lied  [or  misspelt]  in  every  dictionary  whicb  I  hare  s^n." — Barnes  eor. 
"  Dow^;  rain,  calamity,  fiU  from  mnk  or  state."— lAifiium  eor.  **  The  whole  legiriatora  Idtt- 
tcise  acts  us  a  court." — Webster  eor,  "  Jt  were  better  a  miUstone  were  banged  about  bis  nedL" — 
Perimaeor.  "TYumfrw,  a  tree  tliat  prodacps  plunw ;  Ba^piurnhvet  b  Xrec^—Webaiar  eor,  "THif- 
ayUablea  ending  in  r«  w  le^  accent  th  j  lint  syllabla" — Jfttrray  eor, 

"It  bappencMl  on  a  summer's  hMyday, 
^lat  to  tho  grooawooJ  shuJe  ho  totdc  his  way." — Drydea. 

El-le  XV. — Usage. 

"Nor  are  tbe  mood*  of  tbe  Greek  tongue  lauro  uniform." — Murray  eor.  "If  we  analyze  a  con- 
jtiRctive  preterit,  the  rule  will  not  appuar  to  hold." — Priettley  cor.  "No  landholder  would  have 
been  at  that  eijtense." — Id.  "  I  went  to  sec  the  child  whilst  they  were  putting  on  its  clothes."— 
Id.  -*Thi8  style  is  oatentatioua.  and  does  not  suit  grave  writing." — Id.  "Th6  king  of  Israel 
and  Jdw^uxphat  tho  king  of  Judah,  sat  each  on  his  Uirone."—- 1  Kings,  xrii,  10 ;  2  Chron.,  xviii,  9. 
"  Ijysias,  speaking  of  his  fliends,  promised  to  his  fiUher  never  to  abandon  them" — Murray  cor. 
"  Some,  to  avoid  this  error,  run  into  its  opposite." —  ChurchiU  cor.  "  Hope,  the  balm  of  life  aoothei 
•ua  under  every  misfortune." — Jaudon'a  Gram.,  p.  182.  "Any  jui^ment  or  decree  might  be 
heard  and  reversed  by  the  leeialature." — K  Webster  cor.    "  A  pathetic  AoranffM  tnB  screes  from 

Suoishmcnt  any  knave." — Id.  "  For  tlie  same  reason  the  women  would  be  imMoper  judges."— • 
'i.  "  l&Yvrj  person  ia  induced  in  worshiping  as  \iajaeaaes." — Id.  "  Most  or  all  teamers  are  ex* 
eluded  from  genteel  company." — Id,  "The  ChriOian  religion,  in  its  puri^,  wthe  best  instltutuHi 
on  eorA." — Id.  "  Neither  clergymen  nor  human  laws  have  the  least  autiiority  over  the  consdenoe." 
— Id.  "  A  guild  is  a  society,  fraternity,  or  corporation."— Btfws  eor.  "  Phillis  was  not  able  to 
untie  the  knot,  and  so  she  cut  it" — Id.  "  An  aore  of  land  is  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  perches." — Id.  "  Ochre  is  a  foswl  eartti  combined  with  the  ovyd  of  some  metaL" — Id. 
"  OenO,  when  denoting  aerial  spirits;  ictuses,  when  a^ifying  persons  of  geniua." — Marmg 
eor.;  vieoF^vst;  also  Nutting.  "Acrisius,  king  of  A^os,  had  a  bouiQful  dauf^ter,  whose  name 
was  Dande."—  f^aaaic  TbJea  eor.  "  I'hdeton  was  the  son  of  ApoUo  and  Clymcne."— /dL  "  But, 
after  all,  I  may  not  have  reached  the  intended  goal" — Buchanan  oor.  " '  Pttlacua  was  offered  a 
largo  sum.'  Bettw:  '  lb  Pittacua  was  offered  a  hirge  sum.' " — Kirkham  cor.  "  King  ific^ 
cluu:ged  his  8oni  to  respect  the  teaaXo  and  people  ot  Bome."— /dL  "  For  examine :  '  GaUleo 
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greatly  improved  the  telescope.' " — Id.    "  Gathmor's  warriors  Bleep  in  dcatli." — MacpltLrsen'^ 
Osaian.    "  For  paiting  will  enable  you  to  detect  and  ODirect  errors  in  oompoBlticax."--£tr^ani  cor. 
"  O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  fiow'ry  plain, 
Extends  thy  wneoniroffd  and  boondlsBB  Ttiga.**~Drythn  ear. 

pROiascnotrs  coeeections  of  faise  spellinq. 

LBSBOK  L — ^MlZED  EXAlfPLES. 

"  A  bad  aiiAor  deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad  eriiic." — Pope  (or  JokMOt^  ear.  "  Produce  a 
mngle  passage,  superior  to  the  speedi  of  Logan,  a  Uingo  chie^  to  Lend  l)unroore,  gorentor  of  this 
state." — Jefferson's  Ifotes,  p.  94.  "  We  have  noiw  ayrumymoua  to  supply  its  place." — Jamwam 
cor.  "  There  is  a  probability  that  the  effect  will  be  cuxderaied." — Id.  "  Nay,  a  regard  to  sound 
has  exMroUed  the  public  choice." — Id.  "  Though  learnt  [better,  beamed]  from  the  uninterrupted 
use  ofyuUwai  sounds." — Id.  "  It  is  by  carefully  filing  on  all  roughness  and  ali  inequaUHes,  that 
Uogu^ea,  like  metals,  must  be  polished." — Id.  "That  I  have  not  missp^  my  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  community." — Buchanan  cor.  "  The  leaves  of  maize  are  also  called  blades." —  Webster 
oor.  v"  ^^'ho  boapt  that  they  know  what  is  past,  and  can  /orefeU  what  is  to  come." — Robertson  cor, 
"Its  taatdesB  dvSneat  is  interrupted  by  nothii^  but  ils  pwidezitieB."— ^bficrfl^  right.  "Sen- 
tences oonstructed  with  tho  Johnsonian  ^uZInew  and  swell."-— JamMsoR,  r^/M.  "Tlie  privily  of 
escaping  frwn  his  prelatory  dullness  and  prolixity." — Kirkham,  right  "But,  in  poctr}-,  this  5iar- 
aderiatie  otdvBMSs  attains  its  full  growth." — Id.  corrected.  "The  loading  cAoroctemfic  consists  in 
an  increase  of  the  force  and  fullness." — Id  cor.  "  The  character  of  this  opening  fuUness  and  feebler 
vanish." — Id.  cor.  "  Who,  in  the  fullness  of  unequalled  power,  would  not  believe  himself  tlie  fa- 
vourite of  Heaven  ?" — Id.  right  "  They  mar  one  on  other,  and  distract  him." — I^iiioL  Mus.  cor. 
"  Let  a  deaf  worsMptr  of  antiquity  and  an  Enf^ish  proeodist  settle  this."— iiwA  cor.  "  This  Pftit 
ippic  gave  rise  to  my  satirical  reply  in  selMefbnce." — Merchant  eor.  "  Wo  here  saw  no  innuendoea, 
DO  new  sophistry,  no  falsehoods." — Id.  "  A  witty  and  humorous  vein  has  often  produced  ene- 
mies."— Murray  cor.  Cry  hoBof  to  thy  tongue,  Ipray  thee.-*  it  curveta  unseasonably." — Sltak. 
eorr  "I  said,  in  my  manner,  'Your  health,  mr.'" — BUukviood  cor.  "And  aitoneys  also 
travel  the  drcuit  ia  pursuit  of  business." — Barnes  cor.  "  Some  whole  counties  in  Virginia  would 
hardly  sell  for  the  value  of  the  d^ta  due  ftom  ttie  inbabitanta." —  W^ter  cor.  "  They  were  called 
the  Ciourt  oi  Asristanta,  and  exercised  all  powers,  legislative  and  judiciaL" — Id.  "Arithmetic  is 
excdlent  for  the  gauging  of  liquors." — Earrvfs  Bermea,  p.  295.  "  Most  at  the  inflections  may  be 
aneiyaed  in  a  way  somewhat  »milar." — Mtrray  eor. 
"  To  epithets  allots  emphatio  state, 
Whiie  princdpals,  ongrac'd,  Uke  lackeys  wait"— 3!  0,  OkvrtMSa  Gram.,  p.  336. 

Lessoit  IL — UixED  Examples. 
"  Hence  leas  ia  a  privative  auffix,  denoting  destitution ;  as  in  /aiherleaa,failhle88,  pennUeaa." — 
tier  eor.  "  Bay ;  red,  or  reddish,  incUning  to  a  chestnut  colour." — Id.  "  To  mimick,  to  imitate  or 
aseforqiort;  a  minitiE^  one  who  iniitatea  or  inAnjcksi.'' — Id.  "Gounterroll,  a  counterpart  or  copy 
or  the  rolls;  OomienvOmeai,  a  counter  aooount" — Id.  "  JfiOsnntwn,  [frtm  miUe  and  annua,] 
the  thousand  years  during  which  Satan  sliall  be  bound." — See  JbAnnrn's  iHct.  "  Millennial,  [liko 
septennial,  deasnnial,  ftc^]  pcrtuning  to  the  miUennium,  or  to  a  thousand  years." — See  Worceater'a 
Did.  "  ThraUdom  ;  slavery,  bondage,  a  state  of  servitude." —  Wehsla'a  Diet,  "  Brier,  a  prickly 
bush;  Briery,  rough,  prickly,  full  of  briers;  Swed&rter,  a  flagrant  shrub." — AvaiMioriJCs  DicL, 
Seotfa,  Cobb's,  and  others.  "  WiU,  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  barely  foretells.'' — Brit.  Gram, 
cor.  "And  therefore  there  ia  no  word  fiilse,  but  what  is  d^tinguislicd  by  Italics." — Id.  "What 
shonld  be  rep&Oied,  is  left  to  their  discretion." — Id.  "  Because  they  oro  abstracted  or  separated 
from  material  substances." — Id.  "All  motion  is  In  time,  and  therefirre,  tcherecer  it  aists,  implies 
time  as  Hg  eonamOanL" — Sarria'a  Hermes,  p.  96.  "And  flUteratc  grown  persons  are  gsilty  of 
WamoMe  spelling." — Brit  Gram,  eor.  "They  will  always  be  Ignorant,  and  oirough,  uncivil  man- 
nors." — WAsttr  eor.  "This  &ct  will  hardly  be  bdi^ied  in  tlio  northern  states." — Id.  "Tho 
province,  however,  teas  harassed  with  dispute." — Id.  "  So  little  concern  haa  the  legislature  for 
tho  interest  of  leatTting." — Id.  "The  gentlemen  will  not  admit  that  a  schoolmaster  can  be  a  gen- 
tleman."— Id.  "  Such  absurd  quid-pn-quoea  canuot  be  too  strenuously  avoided." — ChurchiU  cor. 
"When  we  say  of  a  man,  *Ho  looks  aWy;'  we  signify,  that  he  takes  a  sly  glance  or  peep  at  some- 
thing."— Id,  "Peep;  to  look  through  a  crevice;  to  look  narrowly,  closely,  or  alily." — WAaler 
cor.  "Hence  tho  confession  has  become  a  hacktieyed  proverb." — Wayland  eor.  "Not  to  men- 
tion the  more  ornamental  parts  of  (jnUinfr.  varnish,  Ac." — Tookecor.  "After  tliis  pyBtem  of  self- 
interest  had  been  riveted." — Dr.  Brtncn  cor.  "  Prejudice  might  bare  iHOvented  tho  cordial  apjffo- 
batkn  ofa  booted  Jew."— Dr.  Scott  cor. 

"  All  twinkling  with  the  detodrop  sheen, 
Tho  brier-Toae  fell  in  streamers  green." — Sv-  W.  Scott  eor, 

Lessoit  III. — ^MixED  Examples. 
" The  inflnitire mood  has,  commonly,  the  ngn  lo  before  it"— iiTarriaon  eor.    "Thu^  itiaadi;iKi- 

*  There  ta,  In  nioit  RnglUh  dlcUnrutrlee,  a  contracted  fatin  of  tttU  phrsac.  written  prithte,  or  I  pHther ;  bnt 
Dr.  Johnnon  c«n«ar««  it  "  ■  fnnttllar  romiption,  which  mm  wrtt«»  h>ve  injiuHirimfl!/  uid  ; '  uid,  u  the 
abbwlarbH)  amonntrd  to  nothlnft  but  the  •IuttIiis  of  MM  vovel  mmd  Into  an  other.  It  hu  nov.  I  tbink,  very 
dMcrvedlj  beeome  obMrietfi^— G.  Bmwm. 
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lie  to  write  nageing,  from  tho  verb  to  ainge,  bj  wfty  of  distinction  from  nnf/iMg,  the  putid|d0 
tho  verb  to  fjiv"— Jil.  " Uany  verbs  Ibrm  both  the pnierii tense  aod the pnterit paitioiple im^ 
ularljr."— ^.  "  Uuch  mast  be  left  to  every  <nH!'s  tute  and  jvdgemeaV'—M.  Venes  of  diflei^ 
ent  lengths,  intennixed,  fiwm  a  Pindaric  poem." — Priettkv  cor.  "  He'I!  surprise  yoo." — JVorf  or. 
"  Unequalled  archtY  I  why  was  this  coacftdcd  ?" — Kwtcka.  "  So  curi  the  wares  before  eadi 
daahinK  prow." — Bj/ron  ear.  "  When  is  a  diphthong  called  a  proper  diphthong?" — Inf.  S.  Gram, 
eor.  "  How  many  fJasea  would  the  word  then  end  with?  Three;  for  it  would  be  goodaeas'a"— 
Id.  "  Qu,  What  ij  a  triphthong  t  Ans.  A  triphthong  is  a  coaUtion  of  three  voweld  ut  one  lyOo- 
fcie." — Botfon  cor.  "Tlio  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  the  preceding  twins  taken  aepar- 
aiely." — Marray.  "Tlio  cubic  foot  of  matter  which  occupies  the  ceiU«  of  the  globe." — Carded  cor. 
"Tho  wiue  Imbibes  oxygen,  or  tlio  acidijyiog  priDctplev  from  the  air."— /il  "  Charcoal,  sulfur, 
and  nOrt,  make  gunpowder." — Id.  "It  would  be  reaidily  understood,  that  the  thii^  so  loMbd 
was  a  bottle  of  Uadeirn  wine." — Id.  "They  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  fknn,  an  other  to  \aa 
merdumiiae." — Jfott.,  xxii,  &.  "A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  rowels,  both  in  one  syllable."— 
Russeli  cor.  "The  profeosora  of  ilio  Mohammedaa  religion  are  called  Uussulmans." — MaUby  cor. 
"  This  aAoua  that  let  is  not  a  mere  sign  of  the  imperative  mood,  but  a  real  verb." — Id.  "Those 
preterits  and  participloa  which  are  drat  ntontioned  in  the  list,  seem  to  be  the  most  d^ble."-^Jfi»<- 
rai/s  Gram.,  p.  107  j  I^'s,  81;  lagersoSs,  103.  "  UonuqrHablea,  far  tho  most  por^  are  ooa^ 
pared  by  er  and  eU,  and  dissyllables,  by  more  and  fnorf." — Ifiaray'a  Gram.,  pi  4t.  "  This  ter* 
mination,  addod  to  a  noun  or  on  adjective,  changes  it  into  a  verb :  as,  nutfem,  to  modernize;  a. 
symbol,  to  symboliii." —  ChurehiU  car.  "An  AbridgemaU  of  Murray's  Grammar,  with  additiona 
frjiii  Webster,  A^h,  Tooke,  and  others." — MalUiy'a  Gram.,  p.  2,  "  For  the  sake  of  occupying  the 
room  more  advantageously,  the  eubjoct  of  Orthography  is  merely  glanced  at"-— A^uOtit^  cor.  ''So 
contended  the  accusers  of  Gaiileo." — 0.  B.  Feirce  cor.  Murray  says,  "  They  were  travelUng  poet 
wh^n  he  met  themi." — Hurray's  Gram.,  8to,  p.  69.  "They  fii^  the  only  purpMes  for  whkii 
tliey  were  designed." — Peirce  cor. — See  WAata'a  DiA  "  On  tiie  Juljiliment  of  the  event" — I^irce, 
right.  "  Fullness  consists  in  expreering  every  idea."— Jif.  "  Convstently  with  fullness  and  perspi- 
cuity."— Peireeeor,  "Thevorireri^M  is  &  regular  aefjectiva;  as,  'He  is  the  rerH!«<  fool  on  eaitfa."* 
—  T^rigkt  cor.  "Tbs  sound  will  recaU  tho  idea  of  the  object" — ffiky  cor.  "  Formed  for  great  en- 
t'.-rprixea." — JlHej^s  Gram.,  p.  113.  "The  most  important  rules  and  definitions  are  printed  in 
large  type.  Italicized." — Hart  cor.  "  Hauleted,  a,  accustomed  to  a  hamlet,  countrified." — Wsb- 
sUr,  and  Worcester.  "Singular,  spoonful,  cupful,  eoachfuL,  handful;  plunJ,  QHxnVUa^  cupful*, 
coad^fula,  hmt^fiiis." — Worcester's  Universal  and  Criticai  Dictionary. 

'•  Between  superlatives  and  following  names, 
Of,  by  gnamitatie  right,  a  statiou  clauns." — BrighBaad  eor. 


THE  KEY.— PART  IL— ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTEE  IMPARTS  OF  SPEECH. 
The  first  chapter  of  Etymology,  as  it  exhibits  only  the  distribub'ba  of  words  into  the  ten 
Parts  of  Speech,  contuns  no  faUu  grammar  for  correction.  And  it  may  be  here  observed, 
tliat  as  mistaices  concerning  the  forms,  classes,  or  modificatioDS  of  words,  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  seniencesj  rather  tiian  in  any  separate  exhibition  of  the  terms ;  the  quotations  oi  this 
kind,  with  which  I  hare  illustrated  the  principles  of  etymology,  are  many  of  them  such  as 
mij^lit  perliaps  with  more  propriety  bo  denominated  false  syntax.  But,  lianng  examples 
enou^  at  hand  to  show  the  i^orancc  aod  carelessness  of  authors  in  every  part  of  gram- 
mar, I  liavc  thou^it  it  most  advisable,  so  to  distribute  them  as  to  leave  no  part  destitute 
of  this  most  impressive  kind  of  illustration.  The  examples  exhibited  as  false  etymology,  are 
as  distinct  from  those  which  are  called  false  syntax,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit 


CHAPTER  n.~ARTICLES. 
CORRECTION'S  RE-SPECTING  A,  AN,  AND  THE. 
Lessor  I. — Articles  AoAPrm 
"Honour  is  a  useful  distinction  in  life." — MUnea  cor.  "No  writer,  therefore,  ought  to  foment 
a  humour  of  innoration," — Jamieson  cor.  "  Conjunctions  [generally]  require  a  situation  between 
the  tilings  of  which  they  a  untou." — Id.  "Nothing  ia  more  easy  than  to  mistake  a  u  fiir  an 
a."— 7boA»  eor.  "From  making  bo  ill  a  use  of  our  innocent  ex^oesskms." — Fenncor.  "To  grant 
theo  a  hearonly  and  incorruptible  crown  of  glory.** — Sewd  cor.  "  It  hi  no  wise  foltowv,  that  such 
a  ono  was  able  to  predict" — Id.  "  With  a  harmless  patience,  they  have  home  most  heavy  op- 
pressions."— Id,  ily  att<>ndanco  was  to  make  me  a  happier  man." — Spect.  cor.  "  On  the  won- 
derful nature  of  a  human  niiod." — Id.  "  I  have  got  a  hussy  of  a  maid,  who  is  most  cndUly  given 
to  this." — Id.  "  Argu-s  is  said  to  have  had  a  hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake." 
— Stories  eor.  "  Centipod,  having  a  hundred  feet ;  centennial,  consisting  of  a  hundred  years." — 
Town  eor.  "  No  good  man,  ho  dioi^t,  could  be  a  lieretic." — Oilpin  cor.  "  As,  a  Chri'tian,  an 
infidel,  a  heathen." — Ash  cor.  "  Of  two  or  moro  words,  usually  joined  by  a  hypbcD."— fibtr  eor. 
"  We  may  conddor  the  whole  space  of  a  hundred  years  as  time  present."— -/Asemff*  Grant,  p. 
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138.   **  lu  goardisg  against  Bacb  a  nae  ormeala  and  drinks."— .AsA  ear.   **  Wonlilp  Jb  a  liomago 
due  frwn  man  to  bis  Creator."— JfoB«or  cor.  "  Then  a  enloginm  oa  the  deceased  wag  pronounced.'' 
—Qrimshaio  cor.    "But  for  Adam  tliero  was  not  found  a  help  meet  for  him.  — ihile  cor.  » 
*'  My  daj-a  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  my  bones  are  burned  as  a  hearth." — Jd.    "  A  formgner 
and  a  hired  servant  stiall  not  e»t  thereof."— /d.    "  The  hill  of  God  ia  as  the  hill  of  Easban ;  a 
high  hill,  as  tlio  hill  of  Bashan."— /ti.    "  But  I  do  declare  it  to  have  been  a  holy  offering,  and 
such  o  one  too  oa  was  to  be  onco  for  alL" — Perm  cor.    "A  hope  that  does  not  make  ashamed 
tboao  diat  have  it" — Barday  ear.      Where  tbera  is  not  a  uni^,  ve  may  exercise  true  charitr." 
— "Tell  me,  ifin  any  (tftbeae  such  a  union  can  be  found?" — Dr.  Brown  cor. 
*'  Sudi  bolT  drops  bor  trasses  steeped, 
Though  'twas  a  hero's  eye  that  vecped." — iS^  W.  ScoU  tar. 

Lesboit  II. — Articlkb  Insebted. 
"  This  veil  of  flesh  parts  tbo  visible  and  (ft«  invisiblo  world." — SherheJ:  cor.  "  The  copulative 
and  the  disjunctive  conjunctions  operate  differently  on  the  verb." — L.  Murray  eor,  "  Every  cora- 
bioation  of  a  prepowtion  and  an  article  with  the  noun."— Jcl.  '*  lAihtT  Bij^nifies,  '  the  one  or  the 
otbw:' netAtf*  imports,  'not  eitber;' tbat  Is,  'not  the  one  nor  the  other,'" — Jd.  "A  noun  of 
multitude  may  have  a  pronoun  or  a  verb  agreeing  with  it,  either  of  the  angular  number  or  o/  the 
plnraL" — Jkuke  eor.  "  71ie  pritK^)iU  copulative  coqjuDCtions  are,  and,  as,  both,  because,  for,  if, 
that,  thea,  aiaee." — Id.  "  The  two  real  genders  are  tbo  masculine  and  Oie  feminine." — Jd.  "  In 
wbidi  a  mute  and  a  liqmd  are  represented  by  the  same  character,  tk." — Qardiner  cor.  "  They 
said,  John  Ou  B^tist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee." — Bdile  cor.  "  They  indeed  remember  the  tuimes 
of  on  abundance  places." — Sped.  eor.  "Wbidi  created  a  great  dispnte  between  the  voung 
and  IA«  old  men."— OoiEinndA  eor.  "  Then  shall  be  read  the  ApostW  or  Vu  Nksene  Creed."— 
Com.  Prayer  cor.  "The  rules  concerning  the  perfect  tenses  and  the  supines  of  vorbs  are  Uly's."* 
— £  Henr^a  Gr.  eor.  "It  was  read  by  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  illiterctc."— 
Dr.  Joknson  eor.  "  Most  commonly,  both  the  pronoun  and  the  verb  are  understood." — .fiu^Aonan 
cor.  "  To  signify  the  thick  and  Vie  slender  enunciation  of  Xone."-~-Knight  cor.  "The  dilTercnco 
between  a  palatial  and  a  guttural  aspirate  is  very  small" — Jd.  "  Leaving  it  to  waver  between 
the  figurative  and  Oie  litem]  sense."— i/amtwon  cor.  "Whatever  verb  will  not  admit  of  tioth  on 
active  and  a  passive  signification." — Alex.  Murray  cor,  "  77ie  is  oClen  set  before  adverbs  in  the 
comparative  or  ihe  superlative  decree." — Id,  and  Kirkhara  cor.  "  Lest  any  should  fear  the  effect 
t£  sudi  a  change,  upon  present  or  the  sococeding  age  of  writers." — Fou^  eor.  "In  all  tbcw 
measures,  the  accents  are  to  be  placed  on  the  even  syllables;  and  every  line  in  general,  tt« 
more  melodious,  as  this  rule  is  the  vxoq  strictly  observed." — L.  Murray  el  al.  eor.  "  How  many  • 
numbers  do  nouns  appear  to  havo?  Two;  the  singular  and  the  pluraL" — R.  C.  Smiff^  cor. 
"How  many  p^vonsF  Three;  tiie  first,  the  second,  and  the  third." — Id.  " How  many  cases 7 
Three;  the  nominative,  the  pooaesaivo,  and  the  objective." — Id. 

"  Ah  I  what  avails  it  me,  the  flodcs  to  keep^ 
Who  lost  my  heart  while  I  prcscrv'd  (he  diecp :"— or,  "my  Bhet^** 

LEBBOS  m. — ABTICLE8  OWTTSD. 
"  The  negroes  are  all  deseendaiUs  <iS  AfHcans." — Morse  eor.  "  Sybarite  waa  applied  as  a  term 
of  reproach  to  a  man  of  dissoluio  manners." — Id.  "The  original  signification  of  knave  was  boy." 
—  Webster  cor.  "The  meaning  uf  theso  will  be  explained,  for  greater  clearness  and  precision," — 
Bueke  cor.  "What  sort  of  noun  is  mant  A  noun  substantivo,  common." — Bue?tanan  cor,  "Is 
wAa<  ever  used  as  three  kinds  of  pronoun?" — Kirkham's  Question  cor.  [Answer:  "No;  asspro- 
noun,  it  is  either  relative  or  interrogative." — G.  Brouml  "Tbe^  delighted  in  Aavtnp  done  U,  as 
well  OB  in  the  dtnng  oT  Jt."—-B.  Johnson  eor.  "  ArfA  parts  of  this  mlo  are  exemplifled  in  the  fd< 
lowing  sentences."- Jforray  eor.  "  Uo  bas  taugbt  tiiem  to  hope  for  an  otter  and  better  world." 
— Knapp  cor.  "  It  was  itself  only  preparatory  to  a  fliture,  beOsr,  and  perifect  revelation." — A'eifli 
eor.  "  Es  then  makes  an  other  and  dMtnci  B;^blc." — Erighiland  cor.  "  The  eternal  clamours 
of  o  seljisk  and  factious  people." — Dr.  Brown  cor.  "  To  those  whose  taste  in  elocution  is  but  little 
cultivated." — Kirkham  cor.  "They  conmdered  they  had  but  a  sort  of  gourd  to  rejoice  in." — Ben- 
net  cor.  "  Now  there  was  but  one  mch  lough,  in  a  epadooa  and  shady  grove." — Bacon  cor.  "  Now 
the  absurdify  of  this  latter  suppoation  will  go  a  great  way  towards  making  a  man  eatgr." — CWKer 
eor.  "  This  to  true  <^  maihemaiicr,  with  vhieh  taste  bos  bat  little  to  da" — Tbdd  eor.  *'To  stand 
prompter  to  a  pawing  yet  reedy  comprehension." — Bush  eor.  "Such  an  obedience  as  the  yojted 
and  tortured  negro  ia  compelled  to  yield  to  the  whip  of  the  overseer." — Chaimert  cor.  "  Yat 
the  gratification  of  a  momentary  and  urtholy  desire," —  Wayland  cor.  "  The  body  is  slenderly  put 
tt^tiier;  the  mind,  a  rambling  sort  of  thing:'— Collier  eor.  "The  only  nominative  to  the  verb. 
Is  officer" — Mwray  cor.  "And  tiiough  in  general  it  ought  to  be  admitted,  &c." — Blair  eor. 
" Phik»(^hical  writing  admits  of  o  polished,  neat,  and  elegant  style." — Id.  "  But  notwiUtstand* 
ing  this  defect,  Thomsm  ia  a  strong  and  beautifid  descrlber."- "  So  should  he  be  sure  to  be 
rkoaomed,  and  indny  poor  men's  lives  a&ottU  be  saved."— £%afc  eor. 

"Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  feared  it^  took  aiartn, 
Appealed  to  law,  and  Justice  lent  her  arm."— Ape  eor. 

LE880H  IV. — ABTICLES  CHAKOED. 

"ItooDaUeiHto  avoid  too  ficqoent  a  repetition  of  the  isDie  vord.**— Aidfcs  eor.   "The  Ar- 
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raer  \a  conimoDly  acquired  in  a  third  part  of  the  liaie."— Aim  eor.  "  Somodmcs  an  iidjectiTe  be* 
oomoa  a  subatantire ;  and,  like  other  m^tmtivea,  it  may  have  an  odi^cti^  rdatitiy  to  it :  oa,  '  7Ke 
chief  gooti' " — L.  Murray  cor,  "  An  articulate  KMmd  is  a  sound  <^  the  humaa  voice,  formed  bf 
the  orgam  of  speocb." — Id.  f«nw  is  a  distinctioD  of  tiiDO:  there  are  six  teosea" — Matader 
eor.  "  la  ttua  case,  an  ellipus  of  the  laat  article  would  be  improper." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  Con- 
trast ahoaya  has  the  elfoct  to  mako  cadi  of  the  cootrasted  objecta  Bjqtear  in  a  strrager  lif^"— 
Id.aai.  "  These  nmariEB  may  serro  to  «Aow  the  great  importance  of  a  proper  use  of  the  (oH- 
ele$."'~LoiM  el  oL  cor.    "  ■  Ardibirthup  Tillotson,'  aajs  Me  author  <^  a  history  of  England, 

*  diod  in  this  year.' " — Dr.  Biair  cur.  "  ProQouos  are  used  in  atead  ot  Bubstantivei^  to  prerait 
tO'j  fr(.>(|Uoat  a  repetitioa  d'theiu.'' — .1.  Murray  eor.  "That,  aa  a  relative,  seeira  tobe  mtrodooed 
to  prei  enl  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  WHu  and  wmctt." — Id.  "  A  pronoun  is  a  word  need  ia 
etoad  of  a  noun,  to  prevent  too  iri.'quont  a  repetition  it" — L.  Murray  cor.  "  That  is  <Aea 
Qsod  M  a  relatire,  to  prevent  too  ]K'i]ueiit  a  repetition  of  who  and  which." — Id.  ei  oL  eor. 
"  Ilis  knotfi  smote  one  against  the  otlicr." — Logan  eor.  "  They  stand  now  on  one  foot,  then  oo 
the  other."— IT.  Wotter  eor.  "  Tlio  Lord  watdi  bctvem  thee  and  me,  when  we  are  abeeot  ooe 
(irom  the  other." — BiNe  eor.  "  Some  liavo  enumerated  ten  parts  of  wpeedi,  making  tiu  participle 
a  distinct  part" — L.  Murray  eor.  "  N'omesU  rides  upon  a  hart  becawee  the  hart  ia  a  most  lively 
creaturo," — B-tcom  cor.  "Tii  J  tran-uiion  iif  the  v<ace  from  one  Towd  of  the  diphthong  to  tte 
other.  ' — Dr.  WJaon  cor.  "  So  dilBcult  it  is,  to  sepcumte  these  two  things  one  from  the  other." — 
Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Without  a  inat.'riul  breadi  of  any  rula" — Id.  "The  great  source  of  hoeenai 
of  style,  in  opposition  to  precision,  ia  on  injudicious  use  of  what  are  termed  fynonymoua  wordt." — 
Biair  eor. ;  mo  Murray.    "Sometimes  one  article  ia  imjwop^yoaed  for  tte  otber."— iSiMtenflpr. 

"Satire  of  sense,  alasl  caa  Sporus  feelt 
Who  breaka  a  butteifly  upon  the  wheel Ape  eor. 

LEsaoir  V. — Uixbd  Eximpu& 
"He  hath  no  delight  in  the  strength  of  a  horse."— ifofiiriii  eor.  "The  head  of  it  vonld  be  a 
universul  monarch." — Bu'kr  cor.  "  Here  they  confound  the  material  and  Ote  fimnal  object  of 
bith.'' — liv'.Uiy  err.  "  The  Irish  [Celtic]  and  the  Scottish  Celtic  are  one  language ;  the  Welsh, 
the  C>>rnU!i,  ani  the  Armoricnn,  ore  an  other." — Dr.  Mtirray  cor.  "  In  a  unilbnn  and  perqocn- 
oan  m  uin .T." — fd.  "  Scriptcbe,  n.  Appropriately,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  the  books  of  the 
Old  aiii)  tlie  N«.-w  Testament ;  tlie  Bible." —  WAtter  eor.    "  In  two  s^wrate  vtdumc^  entitle^ 

*  The  Uia  and  N'cw  Tedtameot^' "—  Waytaad  eor.  "  The  Scriptons  the  Old  and  Ae  New  Testv 
ment,  cuutain  a  rovelatiun  fhim  God." — Id.  "Q  has  abooifa  a  a  after  it;  whidb,  in  words  tt 
French  origin,  ia  not  sounded." —  WUion  cor.  *'  What  should  we  say  oi  such  a  one  ?  that  be  ia 
rcgenenit>f  No." — II'>pkina  cor.  "Some  grammarians  subdivide  Oie  vowels  into  simple  and 
compo\iD(l." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  Emphasis  has  been  divided  into  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  em- 
phasis.''— I'L  "  Emphasis  has  also  been  divided  into  tha  Bupt'rior  and  the  inferior  emphasis." — Id. 
"  Pronouns  must  agroo  with  their  antecedents,  or  the  noims  which  they  rei»«sent,  in  gender, 
numbvT,  and  pvTson." — Merchant  cor.  "The  adverb  where  is  often  used  improperly,  for  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  and  a  prepoitition  " :  il\  "  Words  where  [in  which]  tiie  h  is  not  silent " — Murray,  p. 
31.  "  Tha  termination  imports  diminutioD,  or  a  leeaeiiing  of  the  qaality." — Merchant  eor. 
"In  tills  trun,  all  their  reraes  proceed :  one  half  of  a  Uoo  alwasrs  answering  to  the  otha-."—J)r. 
^ir  eor.  "To  a  height  of  {ffosperity  and  glory,  unknown  to  any  former  age." — L.  Murray  cor. 
^^Hmilc,  who,  which,  such  as,  such  a  one,  is  dedined  as  EJlows." — GwUt  eor.  "When  a  rowd 
precedes  they,  a  only  is  required  to  form  the  plural ;  as,  day,  days." — Bncke  cor.  ''  Ue  is  adced 
what  8)rt  of  toord  each  ia ;  whether  a  primitive,  a  derivative,  or  a  compound." — British  Oram, 
eor.  "  It  ia  obvious,  tliat  neither  the  second,  the  third,  nor  the  fourth  diapter  of  Uatthew,  is  the 
flnt ;  consequentiy,  there  ore  not  *four  Jint  chapters.'  "~Okvrek%U  eor.  "  Some  thw^t,  whidi 
a  writer  wants  <Ae  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  **  Groves  and  meadows 
are  tAe  most  irieasing  in  tlio  spring." — £L  "  The  conflict  between  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  mind, 
ia  often  long." — Gun^ey  eor.  "  A  Philoac^ihiod  Inquiry  into  tiw  Origin  of  oar  Ideas  oC  the  Bob- 
lime  and  the  Beautiful"— £ur&«  eor. 

"  Silence,  my  mtiso  t  make  not  these  jewds  cheap. 
Exposing  to  the  world  too  large  a  heap." —  WaBer  oar. 


CHAPTER  III.— NOUNS. 

CO&BEOnONS  IN  THE  UODIFICATIOKS  O?  NOmr& 

liSSBO'S  I. — NOCDERS. 

"  An  the  ablest  of  the  Jewish  rabbiea  acknowledge  it" —  Wilson  cor.  "  Who  has  thoroughly 
imbibed  tlie  system  of  one  or  other  of  our  Christian  rabbits." — CampbeU  cor.  "  The  aeaning 
g*iarUka  at  reaacn  soon  wear  oil!."~-Oottier  eor.  "  Tba  chiefs  and  arikiea,  or  priests,  bare  tiie 
power  of  declaring  a  place  or  object  taboo." — BdB>i  eor.  "  Among  the  vuioos  tribes  of  this  &m- 
ily,  are  the  Pottawatwniea,  the  Satika  and  Foxes,  or  Saukiea  and  Ottogamiee" — Id.  "The 
Shawnees,  Eickapoos,  Uenom'oniea,  Miamiea,  and  Delawares,  are  of  the  same  region."— ^/li  "  The 
ICtdtegaoa  aoA  Abenaqides  belonged  also  to  this  &mily." — Id.  "One  tribe  of  this  fiunily,  the 
Wimuba^oea,  formerly  resided  near  lain  Uiddgan." — Id.   "The  other  tribes  are  the  lowoya, 
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the  Otoca  the  ilissouriea,  the  Quapawx" — Jd.   "The  great  Mexican  &nulj  comprises  the  Az- 

Vees,  thb  TcJteis,  and  the  Tanaeoet." — Id.  "  The  Mulatioca  are  bom  of  negro  and  white  pa- 
tvuts ;  the  Zainboes,  of  Indians  acd  Negroes." — Id.  "  To  have  a  place  among  the  Alexander^ 
tlK'  Oassors,  the  Louises,  or  the  Charlesea, — the  acouigcs  and  butchers  of  tbeu-  fellow-crcalures." 
— Diirgh  cor.  "  Which  was  the  notion  of  the  Flatonic  pbilosopliers  and  the  Jewish  rabbiet.'' — Id. 
'•Tliat  thuy  shoiild  rclute  to  the  whole  body  of  ttrtdosoes," — Cobbett  cor,  '•  What  thajika  have  ye? 
for  sinners  also  lo\e  those  that  lovo  them," — Bilk  cor.  "There  nre  fire  ranks  of  nobility  ;  dukc^ 
sr.arflaiw'j,  earia,  viscounta,  and  barons." — BaSn  cor.  "  Acta  which  wero  bo  well  known  to  the  two 
C'luiilesea." — Pagne  cor.  "  Gourtt^ariuU  are  hchl  in  aU  ports,  for  the  trial  of  the  blacks." — Ob- 
nrinr  ear.  "  It  becomes  a  common  noun,  and  may  have  the  plural  nnmbw;  aa,  the  two  Davids, 
ti;o  two  ScvpiM,  the  two  Pn/mpiya.** — Stam^ird  eor.  "  The  food  of  the  rattlesnake  is  birds, 
Siimnels,  hara,  rats,  and  reptiles." — BaSii  eor.  "  And  let  fovAa  multiply  in  the  earth." — Bible  cor. 
"  Tben  we  reached  the  hUlnde,  whero  eight  bvffaioeg  were  grazing." — Martineau  eor.  "  Corset, 
fi.  a  bodice  for  a  woman." — Worceaier  eor.  "As,  the  Beea,  the  Cees,  the  Ihuble-ues."~~Peirce  cor. 
'■  simplicity  is  the  mean  between  ostentation  and  niflticity." — Pope  cor.  "Tou  have  disguised 
yourselves  like  tiptU^" — Gil  Blaa  cor.  "  But  wbo^  that  hat  any  taste,  can  endure  the  inces- 
sant quick  returns  the  alaoea,  and  the  l^ewiaea,  imd  the  moreovere,  and  the  kouKvert,  and  the 
tietaithaimdittga  t"-~-Campb^  eor. 

"SomethncB,  in  mutnal  Ay  Higgi^ao, 
Let  ays  seem  noea,  and  noe*  seem  ays." — Gaff  eor. 

Lesson  II. — Cases. 

"  For  whose  name'*  eako,  I  havo  been  made  willing." — Penn  cor.  "  Bo  governed  by  your  con- 
Ecience,  and  never  ask  any  body's  leave  to  be  honest."— 7 Cbiiier  cor.  "To  overlook  nobridy's  merit 
or  misbehaviour." — Id.  ''And  Hector  at  la&t  tights  his  way  to  the  stem  of  Ajax's  ship." — 
Coidridge  cor.  "Nothing  la  laiier,  than  to  keep  one**  eye  upon  words  witliout  heeding  their 
meaning." — ifiueum  cor.  "Sir  William  Jones's  division  of  the  day." — Id.  "I  need  only  refer 
hero  to  Voas's  excellent  account  of  it." — Id.  "The  beginning  of  SUsichorus's  palinode  has  been 
preserved." — Id.  "  Though  we  have  TibvUus's  elegies,  there  is  not  a  word  in  them  about  ( JlvcGra." 
— Id.  "That  Horace  was  at  TkaUarchua^B  country-house." — Id.  "That  Sisyphas's  loot-tub 
Gbould  havo  been  still  in  existence." — Id.  "  How  everything  went  on  in  Horace's  closet,  and 
iaMecenaa'a  antechamber."— /d.  ''Who,  for  elegant  brevity's  sake,  put  a  participle  for  a  verb." — 
W.  Waiker  eor.  "The  country's  liberty  being  oppressed,  we  have  no  more  to  hope." — Id.  "A 
brief  but  true  account  of  this  proj^'s  principles." — Barclag  cor.  "As,  The  Church's  peace,  or, 
Tlie  peace  of  the  Church;  Wt^iVa  ^Eneid,  or,  J^e  ^neid  of  Virgil." — Brit.  Gram.  cor.  "As, 
Viiyil's  JEadiA,  for,  Tlie  jEncid  of  Virgil ;  The  Church's  peace,  lor,  The  peace  of  the  Cliurch." — 
B-Mihanan cor.  "Which,  with  Hubner^s  Compcud,  and  WeUs's  Gcographia  Classieo,  will  bo  su£B- 
cipiit." — Burgh  cor.  "Witness  Homer's  Bpeaking  horses,  scolding  goddesses,  and  Jupiter  en- 
dunted  with  Venus's  girdle." — Id.  "  Dr.  Waits's  Logic  may  Avith  success  bo  read  to  ilicm  and 
commented  on," — Id.  "  Potter's  Greek,  and  Rennet's  Roman  Antiquities,  Strauchitis's  nnd  HeU 
vicus's  Chronology." — Id.  "  Sim.  Alice's  friends,  Feiix'a  property ;  Plcil  Tiie  Alices'  friends, 
the  Felixes'  property." — Peirce  cor,  "Sodi  as  Baeehuifa  company — at  BacAvs'a  frstivals." — 
Aaawarth  cor.  "  mrmfs  inimitable  Jiim  0'  Shanter  turns  enthcly  upon  such  a  dnnimstaDce." — 
SnUeoT.  "Nominative,  men;  Genitive,  \ot  PosscFsive,]  men's;  Objective,  men." — Cutter  car. 
''Jfen'*  hapiHQCSS  or  misery  is  mosUy  of  then*  own  making  " — Locke  cor.  "  That  your  son'*  clothes 
bo  never  made  strait,  especially  about  the  breast." — Id.  "  Children's  minds  are  narrow  and 
weak.'' — Id.  "  I  would  not  havo  httle  children  much  tormented  about  punctilios,  or  nieciiea  of 
breeding." — Id.  "To  fill  his  head  with  suitable  ideas," — Id.  "The  Burgusdisciuses  and  the 
Scfaeiblers  did  not  swarm  in  those  dqrs,  as  they  do  now." — Id.  "To  bco  the  Torious  ways  of 
dresMug — a  calfs  headl'' — ShentUmt  cor. 

"He  pats  it  on,  and  for  decorum^a  sake 
Cm  wear  it  e'en  as  gracefully  as  she." — Gowper  eor. 

LeSSOIT  III. — UlXZD  EXAMFLEF. 

" Smon  the  wtmril  was  of  this  religion  too" — Buriyan  cor.  "^fAUUODiBS,  n.  Coarse,  plain, 
India  muslins." — WAster  cor.  "  Go  on  from  single  persons  to  families,  that  of  the  Pompeys  for 
instance." — OolUercor.  "Bywhiolithe  ancients  were  not  able  to  account  for  phenomena," — 
^iby  cor.  "After  this  I  married  a  wman  who  had  lived  at  Crete,  bnt  a  Jewess  by  buth."— 
Joeqpluio  eor,  "  The  very  luathana  are  inexcosable  for  not  viorahiping  him." — Tbdd  cor.  "  Such 
poems  as  (hxmoaia'a  Losiad,  Vohaire's  Hcnriade,  Ac." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  My  learned  correspond- 
ent writes  a  word  in  defence  of  large  aearfs," — Sped,  cor.  "  The  foreiunners  of  an  apoplexy  are 
duUneaa,  vertigoes,  tremblings."— .dr&idJkjiot  eor.  "  Vertigo,  [in  Latin,]  changes  the  o  into  Imm, 
maku^r  the  plural  vertig'inea [not  bo,  in  English.] — CiivrehiU  cor.  "  Nodambvio,  [m  Latin,] 
changes  the  0  into  on&a,  making  the  plural  nociambtddnes :"  [not  so,  in  English.] — Id.  "  What  shall 
we  say  of  noctambuloes  T  It  is  the  regular  English  plural." — G.  Brown.  "  Id  the  curious  fret- 
work of  rocks  and  grottoes," — £la£r  cor.  "  Wharf  makes  the  plnral  teharfa,  according  to  the  best 
Qsagb"—  G.  Broum.  "  A  few  cents'  wotUi  of  macaroni  sui^tlics  all  their  wants."— £a/W  eor.  "  0 
sounds  bard,  like  it,  at  the  endof  a  word  or  ayUal^^'-Bktir  eor.  "By  whidi  the  virteomes  try 
The  maniiturlo  of  every  lie."- Aiifer  eor.  "  Qmrioea,  oOaxoea,  shape  the  lesacmng  pyre."— iVipe 
tor,   "fcrching  within  square  n^ol  roofs." — Sidaenoar.   "Simika  riiould,  even  in  poetry,  b« 
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used  with  moderation." — Dr.  Skdr  oar.  "  SimOM  should  oerer  bo  takes  firom  low  or  mean  cb- 
jecto."— /J.  "  It  ware  oertainly  better  to  say,  '  Hie  Ihtue  of  liords,'  than, '  7%e  Lords'  Bmut^  "— 
Murraycor,  "lieadyouruiswDra.  Utut^  tiKuru?  'Five'  Ibu'f  'Six.'  Hmdred^l  'Seven.'*' 
—Abb^cor,  "  Alexander  couquoTfd  AiTius's  urmy." — Kirkkam  cur.  "Three  daytf  time  waa 
requiaito,  to  prepare  matters." — Dr.  Brawn  mr.  "  So  we  soy,  that  Cicero's  style  and  SaSueta  were 
Dot  Olio;  nor  Vaesar't  aaiX  Livy't ;  hot  IJomer'a  mi  Il-inod's ;  afyr  Herodotta't  and  Thncydidts's ; 
nor  Euripiiiea't  sud  Ariit')phaaa'9 ;  dot  Erasmus's  and  Bttdava"!." — PvUenham  mr.  "  Lex  (L  e., 
kgs,  a  ioic,)  is  do  other  tluu  our  ancestor)'  past  participle  leto.  laid  down  " — Tooke  ear.  "  Aduia's 
Bons  at  Ilium  alain  fin-  the  Atridass  sake." — Gawpar  cor.  "Hie  corpus  oi  her  aeDSte  manure  th» 
fleUa  ThHsaly."— Addiwn  opr. 

"  Foiaoning,  without  rpgard  of  fkme  or  fear ; 
And  spotted  eorps'sa  load  the  Troquent  bier." — Drjfden  cor. 


CHAPTER  IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

CORRECTIONS  IN  THK  FORMS  OF  COUPARISOX,  Ac 
Lesson  L — DEoasES. 

"  I  have  the  reel  excuse  of  the  most  honest  sort  of  bankrupts." —  Cowley  eomtted.  The  noA 
AonouroUe  part  of  talk,  is,  to  give  the  occasion." — Bacon  cor,  "  To  give  liim  one  of  the  mod 
modest  at  bu  own  proverbs." — Barday  or.  "  Our  language  is  now,  certainly,  more  proper  ud 
mcffe  natural,  than  it  woa  fonDL*rly." — Burnet  cor.  "  Which  will  be  of  the  greater  and  most  fiv 
qtieat  uie  to  him  in  tho  world."— ^(^ocfee  cor.  "  The  same  fa  ootitled  in  the  most  emnderaU!  [daces 
in  ^0  dioojsc." — Wtiit-jifi  cor.  "But  it  was  the  mastdreat^  sig^t  that  ever  I  saw." — Aoryu 
cor.  "Four  of  the  ol-Ust,  soboroat,  and  diacreetest  cX  tho  brethren,  c^iosen  fin"  the  occasi<Hi,  :<hall 
regulate  it." — Locke  ear.  "  Jf  or  can  tliore  be  any  clear  understanding  of  any  Roman  authw,  e»- 
pednlly  of  more  ancieoi  time,  without  tbiis  Bkiil." —  W.  Walker  cor.  "  For  the  most  learned  of  the 
Grooks." — Id.  "  The  more  liarned  thou  art,  the  humbler  be  thou." — Id.  "  Ho  is  none  of  the  best, 
or  mo3t  honest." — Id.  "The  most  proper  metliods  of  commuDicating  it  to  others." — Bum  cor. 
"  Wliat  hoaven'n  groat  King  liath  ini>^tiest  to  nend  against  us." — MiUon  cor.  "Benedict  is  not 
tho  mitt  mhopefvi  husband  that  I  know." — Shakapeore  cor.  "That  he  should  immediatriy  do 
all  the  meanest  and  most  triflln>j  things  himeolC" — Hay  cor.  '*  I  shall  be  named  among  the  most 
renowiCd  of  women." — MiiU>n  cor.  "Those  have  tho  most  imentKe  heads  lor  all  purpoees." — 
Aschan  cor.  "  Tho  more  wretched  are  the  contemners  of  all  bclpci." — R  Johnson  cor.  "  I  wiU 
now  deliver  a  few  of  tho  miosi  proper  and  moat  natural  considerations  that  belong  to  this  jriece." — 
WottoH  cor,  "  Tbe  moat  mortai  poisons  practised  by  the  West  Indiana,  have  somo  mixture  of  the 
blood,  fat,  or  flesh  of  man." — Bacon  c-r.  "  He  so  won  upon  him,  that  he  rendered  him  one  tit 
the  mosl/aUhful  and  most  airoctkmate  allies  tbe  Medea  ever  bad." — SoUm  cor.  " '  Yon  see  beto 
yoUi'Mys  he  to  bun,  '  the  most  dovotMl  servant,  and  tbe  fnosf/nUi/bl  ally,  you  ever  had.'" — Id. 
"I  diose  the  moat  ^rishing  tree  in  ^1  tlio  park." — Ciwfey  ear.  "  Vhidi  he  placed,  I  tbmk, 
B(Hne  centuries MT^tertlian  did  Julius  Afiicanus  afterwards."— B^Iin^ftrote  (»r.  "The  I!ber,  tbe 
moat  noted  river  of  Italy." — LittlOon  cor, 

"  To  farthest  shores  th'  ombposial  ^irit  flies." — Pope. 

 '"That  what  she  wilLa  to  do  or  say, 

Secma  wisest,  wortlUest,  discrectcst,  best" — ifiAtfit  cor. 

Lbssox  II. — Mixed  Examples. 

"During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  its  existence.'' — Taylor  eor,  "To  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  my  last  ten  lectures  havo  been  devoted."-~J>(^ri)-«  cor.  "  There  are,  in  the  tweuty-fbuf 
■tateH,  not  fewer  than  axty  tiionaand  common  sdiools." — J.  0.  Tiylor  cor.  ^  I  know  of  nothing 
which  gives  teachers  more  trouble,  ttai  this  want  of  flnnncss." — Id.  "I  know  notliingcte 
that  throws  such  daikness  over  the  Una  which  separates  right  from  wrong." — Id.  "  Kone  need 
this  purity  and  t/iia  simplicity  of  language  and  thought,  more  than  does  the  inatneior  of  a  common 
achooi." — Id.  "  I  know  of  no  other  periodical  that  is  so  valuable  to  the  teacher,  as  the  Anoals  of 
Education."— "  Are  not  these  schools  of  tlio  hijdiest  importanoe?  Should  not  eveiy  indi- 
vidoal  feel  a  deep  interoet  in  their  character  and  condition  ?" — Id.  "  If  instructioD  were  made  a 
liberal  ^proSeeaioa,  teach  ere  would  feel  more  sympathy  for  one  on  oth0r."~Jd.  "  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  to  children,  thtm  novels,  or  change." — Id.  "  I  know  of  no  other  labour  whidi  affoids 
BO  much  happiness  as  the  teacher's." — Id.  "Their  school  exercises  are  the  most  pleasant  and 
^preeablo  Adiea,  tliat  tiiey  engage  in." — Id.  "I  know  of  no  exercise  more  beneficial  to  tiiepopfl 
than  that  of  drawing  maps." — Id.  "  I  know  of  nothing  in  which  our  district  schools  are  more 
defective,  than  they  are  in  the  art  of  teaching  prammar." — Id.  "  I  know  of  no  other  branch  of 
Jmotoiedge,  so  easily  acquired  as  history." — Id,  "  I  know  of  no  other  school  exercise  for  which  pupils 
usually  have  sudi  an  abhorrence,  as  for  composition." — Id.  "There  is  nothing  bdot^ng  to  our 
fellow-men,  which  we  should  reaplect  more  aaerediy  than  theh-  good  name." — Id.  "  Surely,  new 
any  other  creature  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious  man." — Gongrece  eor.  "  In  the  dialt^e  between 
the  mariner  and  tbe  diade  of  the  deeeaaed." — jphU.  JRtsom  cor.  "These  master-works  would 
«ill  be  less  excellent  and  Jiniahed,"—Id.  "  Eveiy  attempt  to  sta^aoe  the  language  <^  poMted 
conversation,  readers  our  phraseology  inelegant  and  clomay."— id.   *'  Here  are  a  few  of  tbe  mod 
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tmfriMMRf  worda  that  evor  blotted  paf)^-." — Shaiapean  cor.  "With  the  most  easy  and  obtigmg 
tnoflitiona." — Broome  ear.  "Fear  ia,  of  all  afTectkiai^  the  UoA  Ofpi  to  admit  any  confere&ce  with 
reason." — Hooker  cor.  "  Host  chymista  think  glan  a  body  lea  dtMrvxHblt  than  gold  itself." — 
Boyle  cor.  "To  part  with  vnhadted  edges,  and  bear  bade  our  ba^  UDdiuted."— SAoJt.  tor. 
"  EiaamuB,  who  was  an  unhigoted  Roman  Catholic,  was  transported  with  this  passage.*' — Ad^HBon 
ear.  "Thore  are  no  ftxoer  than  five  wtmis,  with  any  of  which  the  sentence  might  hare  termi- 
nated."— Gamfbdl  ear.  '•The  on«  preach  Christ  of  contention;  but  the  otfter^  of  love."  Or,  "The 
(Wicporfy  preach,"  Ac. — BffAeeor.  "  Hence  we  tlnd  less  discontent  and  femr  heait-bandnga^  than 
wtaoB  the  sabjecta  are  unequally  burdened." — H.  Homo,  Ld.  Komea,  cor. 

"The  K»rpent,  miOksi  beast  of  all  the  field."— JfOtoii,  P.      B.  Ix,  1.  8& 
"Thee,  Serpent,  «uMfa«(  beast  of  all  the  field, 

I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  indued." — Ji,  P.  L^'B.ix^'l.  660. 
"  How  mudi  mOTe  grievous  would  our  Uvea  aiq)ear, 

To  reach  th'  aghi-hwuirediK,  than  the  ei^tieth  year  r'~-i>eRAam  ear. 

Ls880N  HI, — Mixed  Examples. 

"  Brtitos  engaged  with  Anma;  and  so  fierce  was  the  attack,' that  they  jueiced  eadk  otter  at  the 
same  time." — Jjtunpriert  cor.  "  Her  two  brothers  were,  one  after  iht  oOur,  turned  into  stone.'' — 
Kama  cor.  "  Nouns  are  often  used  aa  adjectives  j  as,  A  gold  ring,  a  BQvtr  cup." — Lmnit  ear. 
"Fir©  and  water  destroy  eoeA  (rfher." — WanostrocM  cor.  "Two  negatives,  In  Englieh,  destr^^ 
tach  other,  or  are  equivalent  to  an  afflnnative." — Lowth,  Murray,  ei  cor.  "  Two  natives  de- 
stroy each  other,  and  are  generally  equivalent  to  an  affirmative." — KirJAamandfhUoncor.  "Two 
negatives  destroy  eadi  other,  and  make  an  affirmative.'' — Ftmt  cor,  "  Two  negatires  destroy  each 
tdher,  being  equivalent  to  an  affirmative." — Frost  cor.  "Two  objects,  reecmUing  each  other,  are 
preGOOted  to  the  imaginatvoo." — Parker  cor.  "  Uaakbid,  in  order  to  bold  converse  with  one  an 
other,  found  it  neceasary  to  pve  names  to  otjects." — KirJAam  cor.  "  Dtrittotwe  words  informed 
from  their  primiiiwa  in  various  waya." — Cooper  cor.  "There  are  many  different  ways  of  deriv- 
ing words  one  from  an  other." — J6trray  cor.  "  When  aeveral  verbs  have  a  joint  construction  in  a 
sentence,  the  auxiliary  is  uaually  eaapraeed  with  the  first  only." — F^oai  cor.  "  Two  or  more  verbs, 
having  the  same  nominative  oase^  and  coming  tn  iTnmcdiate  aueeeaaiOR,  arc  oleo  separated  by  the 
comma.'" — Mttrran  ti  ol  eor.  "Two  or  more  adverbs,  coming  in  immediate  sueemion,  must  be 
aqiarated  fte  eomma." — /idem.  "  I(  however,  the  itm  members  are  very  closely  connected, 
the  comma  Is  unaeceetaryj''' — iuZem.  "  Gratitode,  when  exerted  towards  othert,  natuially  produces 
a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  generoia  man." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  Several  verba  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  coming  in  aucceasion,  and  having  a  common  dependence,  are  also  divided  by  com- 
mas."— Comly  eor.  "The  several  words  of  whidi  it  consists,  have  so  near  a  relation  one  to  an 
other." — Murray  d  ai.  eor.  "  When  two  or  more  verbs,  or  two  or  more  adverbs,*  occur  in  imme- 
diate succession,  and  have  a  conmion  dependence,  they  must  be  separated  by  the  comma." —  Comlf/ 
cor.  *'0m  noun  fi«quently>bBimd»oAa',botii  meaning  the  same  thing." — &mhomeor.  "And 
these  two  tenses  may  thos  answer  «acft  otter."— A  Johnson  eor.  "  Or  some  other  relatim  which 
two  objects  bear  to  each  otter." — Jamieaon  cor.  "That  the  heathens  tolerated  one  an  other  is  al- 
lowed."— A.  I-^dler  cor.  "  And  yet  these  two  persons  love  eocA  t)(A<r  tenderly." — £.  Rtader  cor. 
"In  the  six  hundred  and  first  year." — Bible  cor.  "Nor  is  this  aligning  of  his,  any  thing  but  a 
reiterated  clamour." — Barclay  cor.  "In  aevmU  of  them  the  inward  hfe  of  Chiistiani^  is  to  be 
found." — lb.  "Tbongb  Alvarez,  De^HuUer,  and  others,  do  not  aUow  it  to  be  plural." — B.  Johnson 
atr.  "  Even  the  most  ^aaipated  and  shameless  blushed  at  the  sight" — Lempriere  eor.  "  We  foel 
a  JiigJier  nHSgbtiOaiu  in  surveying  the  Ufo  of  anhnals,  than  [in  conternpia^g]  that  of  vegetables."— 
Jamieaon  cor.  "Bnttiiis  man  is  bo  fiiB-Jrauf^ -mOi  malice." — Barday  cor.  "That  I  nggeit 
some  things  oonoemiDg  the  moat  proper  means." — Dr.  Blair  cor. 

**8a^  hand  In  hand,  they  passed,  the  loveliest 
niat  ever  yrf  in  love's  embraces  met"— ifittm  eor. 

"  Aim  at  aupremacg ;  without  auth  height, 
ViU  bo  for  thee  no  tftting,  or  not  Ioi%."— /d  cor. 


CHAPTER  v.— PRONOUNS. 
GOBRECTIOKS  m  THE  FORMS  AKD  USES  OF  PRONOUm 

LeSSOS  I. — RSLATlVEa 

"  Wftifc  wo  attend  to  this  pause,  every  appearance  of  singsong  miist  bo  carefully  avoided."— 
Xurray  eor.  "  For  thoa  shalt  go  to  all  fo  whom  I  shall  send  thee." — BiiAe  eor.  "  Ah  I  how 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  me,  had  I  spent  in  retirement  those  twenty-three  years  during  whiiltk. 
I  have  possessed  my  kingdmn." — Samiiom  cor.  "  In  the  same  manner  tn  vihieh  relative  pronouns 
and  dieir  antecedents  are  lunaDty  parsed." — Id.  "  Parse  or  taptain  all  the  other  nouns  coniaaitd 
in  the  examples,  after  (he  very  manner  o/the  word  toAicA  ia  parted  for  yon."—Jd.  "Tbepaative 
I  verb  will  always  htm  the  person  and  number  that  belong  to  the  verb  be,     nrhiidi  ft  is  In  part 

*  This  )■  tbn  doetilna  of  Miimj,  mnd  hU  bnndred  eopylrti;  bnt  It  ]■  Iqr  no  aitaa>  gwwBy  trac  It  Is  tnw 
of  aAvrrbf,  only  vbm  tfaoy  moomiMMby  MqJwMUow;  mil  ■rlilnm  ■pjillri  tn  firn  yiiriTi.  Tinli  Ihu  nnnlinn 
Ilea  wUeli  EMf  bo  nU  to  oomwit  tbrat,  b»  ■npjrswd  anA  oBdanMod.-^  Baom. 
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cnin^Kt^od." — Id.  "  You  hftre  been  tamht  thftt  a  rer^  must  nlwars  eigree  in  person  aad  number 
ioit/i  it  subject  or  nominatiTa" — Id.  ''A  relatire  pronoun,  n]su,  tnu<it  iilwa^d  a^ree  in  pereoii,  in 
nuiii'jur,  and  even  in  gender,  with  ita  antecedent." — Id.  "  Ttie  anamr  alvcuja  agrea  in  case  witJi 
Vie  pronoun  which  asks  the  question." — Id.  '*  One  sometiniea  represents  an  antecedent  noun,  in 
t!io  definite  mannorofa  personal  pronoun."* — Id.  "  The  mind,  being  carried  forward  to  the  time 
at  wMch  Z/m  event  if  to  happcTt,  easily  conoeires  it  to  be  present"  "  Savb  and  bavikq  are  ^ef- 
dom  lo  be]  parsed  in  the  manner  in  vAieh  bzcept  and  szcEPTiNa  are  [eommonlj  explained].^ — 
Id.  "  AdTerba  quaUfjr  verba,  or  toodify  tfieir  meaning,  as  adjeetiTea  qvaiify  notms  [and  describe 
ttiings.]" — H.  "The  third  person  sic^iular  ofvttbo,  terminaUe  in  t  or  u,  Wee  ^9  [mual  number 
or  nouns." — Id.  "  Ho  saitli  further :  that,  *  The  apostles  did  not  baptise  anew  audi  persons  115 
had  been  baptized  witli  the  baptism  of  John.'  " — Barday  eor.  "  For  we  who  live," — w,  "  F<w  we 
VwU  are  alive,  are  always  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake." — Bil^  eor.  "  For  they  mho  be- 
lieve in  God,  must  bo  careful  to  maintain  good  works." — Barclay  cor.  "  Nor  yet  of  those  who 
teach  things  that  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake." — Id.  "So  as  to  hold  sodi  bound  in 
heaven  as  they  bind  on  earth,  aad  such  loosed  in  heaven  at  they  loon  on  eartii.*' — Id.  "  Now, 
If  It  be  an  eril,  to  do  any  thing  out  ot  strife;  thm  such  things  aa  are  seen  soto  be  done,  are  ttiey 
not  to  be  avoided  and  forsaken  ?" — Id.  "  AU  mxb  Of  do  not  satisfy  (hemaelvos  with  the  supeifices 
<^  religion." — Id.  "  And  he  is  ths  same  in  substanoe,  thai  he  wns  upon  earth, — the  tame  in  spirit, 
soul,  and  body." — Id.  "  And  those  that  do  not  thua,  ore  such,  at  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  can  have 
DO  charity  for."  Or:  "  And  those  that  do  not  thus,  are  pertone  tounrrfwhom  the  Church  of  B<xne 
oaa  have  no  charity." — fd.  "  Before  his  book,  he  placet  a  great  list  of  what  he  acconnts  the  blas- 
phemous assertions  of  the  Quakers.'* — Id.  "And  this  is  what  he  should  have  proved." — M- 
"  Three  of  whom  were  at  that  time  actual  studmts  of  phUoaophy  in  the  univerrity." — Id. 
"Therefbrc  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  ufAonuoewr  •  •  *  to  force  the  conscienocs  <^  others." — 
Id.  "Why  wen  the  fonner  days  better  tlian  these ?"—A(Me  cor.  "  In  the  same  manner  A 
ufticA" — or,  batter,  "Jast  as — the  term  my  depends  on  the  name  bookt." — Peirce  ear.  "  Jwl  at 
the  term  hocbb  depends  on  the  [preposition  to,  understood  after  the  ajrecttw]  nuL" — U, 
**  James  died  on  the  day  on  which  Henry  returned." — Id. 

Lesson  IL — Dbclensiokb. 
*'  Other  makes  the  plural  otsers,  when  it  is  found  without  <t>  sabetantive." — ^/Hoflsir  opr. 
**  But  hit,  hers,  ours,  yours,  and  thairt,  have  evidently  the  form  of  the  poesesaire  case." — Lcneth 
eor.  "  To  the  Saxon  poaseawre  cases,  Aire,  are,  tower,  hira,  (that  ia,  hen,  oars,  yours,  theirs,)  we 
have  added  the  t,  the  characteristic  of  the  possessive  case  nouns."— /dL  "  Upon  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  Oieirs  and  owrsJ"' — Friends  cor.  "  In  this  piaoe,  ^  is  cleariy  prefer- 
able either  to  Scr  or  to  lis." — Harris  eor.  "  That  roguish  leer  of  youra  makes  a  pretty  woman's 
heart  ache." — Addison  cor.  "  Lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of  yovra  beoooae  a  stumbling-block." 
— Bibie  eor.  "  First  person :  Sing.  I,  my  or  mine,  me ;  Plur.  we,  our  or  ours,  us."- —  WiSmr  and 
lAeingston  cor.  "  Second  petsoa :  Sing,  thou,  tAy  <»- tbino,  thee;  Ptur.  ye  or  you,  yoar  or  trmn^ 
ywx."—Iid.  "Third  penoa:  Sing,  she,  her  or  hera,  her;  Ploi;  they,  Actr  or  thein,  them.*'— M 
"  80  shall  ye  serve  itrangen  in  a  land  that  is  not  yowy."— Alqer,  Bsuc^  st  al.  :  Jer.,  t,  19. 
"Seoond  person,  Singular:  Nmn.  thou,  Poss.  thy  or  thine,  Obj.  thee." — Frost  cor.  "Second  pa<- 
ion,  Dual ;  Nom.  Gyt,  ya  two ;  Gen.  Incer,  of  you  two ;  Dat  Inc,  incmm,  to  you  two ;  Aoc:  Inc, 
you  two ;  Voc.  Eala  inc,  0  ye  two ;  AbL  Inc,  incrum,  from  you  twa" — cor.  "  Second  pe^ 
son,  Plural:  Nom.  Ge,  ye;  Oen.  Eower,  of  yoa;  Dat  Eow,  to  you;  Aca  Eow,  you;  Voc  Eala 
ge,  O  ye ;  AbL  Eovr,  from  you." — Id.  "  These  words  are,  mine,  (Atne,  hit,  here,  ours,  yours,  theirs, 
and  whose." — Card^  cor.  **  This  house  is  oiir^  and  that  is  yours.  TTteirs  is  very  commodioua" 
•^Murray's  Oram.,  p.  65.  "  And  they  shall  eat  up  thy  harvest,  and  thy  bread :  they  shall  eat  up 
thy  fiocks  and  thy  herds."— 5iNb  cor.  "  Whoever  and  Whichever  are  tiius  declined :  Sing.  Nom. 
whoever,  Poss.  whatever,  Obj.  whomever ;  Plur.  Nom.  whoever,  Poss.  whosever,  Obj.  whomever. 
Bing.  Nom.  whichever,  Poas.  {wanting,)  Obj.  whichever ;  Plur.  Nom.  whichevw,  Poss.  {wanting,) 
Obj.  whichever." — Cooper  cor.  "  The  compound  personal  pronouns  are  thus  declined :  Sing.  Nom. 
myself;  Poss.  {wanting,)  Obj.  myself;  Plur.  Nom.  ourselves,  Poss.  {teemiing,)  Obj.  ourselves.  Sng. 
Nora,  thyself  or  yourseH  Poss.  {laanting,)  Obj.  thyself;  &c"—Ptrley  cor.  "  Every  ono  of  us,  eadi 
for  Aimw^  laboured  to  recover  him." — ^daey  cor.  "  Unless  when  ideaa  of  their  oppodtei 
manifestly  BQggest  Oumaditet." — Wri^  eor.  "It  not  only  exists  in  time,  but  is  tbet^time.'*— 
Id.  "A  position  which  the  action  ibej^will  palpably  confide."— Id.  "A  dif&cul^  sometinMS 
wesents  itsdf."—Id.  "Tli^  are  somottmos  explanatiims  In  fAemM&ies."— /dL  *'Owra,  Toura, 
TheSra,  Eert,  Its."— Barrett  cor. 

"  neira,  the  wild  chaae  of  fidse  feUdttes; 
His,  the  ocHnposed  possesHon  of  the  tnaJ'—Touag,  N'.TL,'S.  viii,  1. 1100. 

Lesbok  nr.— Mixed  Examplbb. 
"  It  is  the  boast  of  Americans,  without  distinction  of  parties,  that  their  govenm^t  is  the  most 
free  and  perftct  that  exists  on  ttio  earth."— JV.  Ailmmor.  "Children  that  are  dutiful  to  their 
parebta,  enjoy  great  prospwity." — Sanborn  cor.  "The  schcdarlhaf  impiOTes  histiniG^  aetsau  ex- 
ample  worUi^  ^  inutation."— /d!.  "  Noons  and  pronouns  flal  agaity  the  same  person,  place,  or 
thing,  agree  in  case." — Cooper  eor.   "An  interrogative  sentence  is  one  that  asks  a  question." — 

<*  Eniuile:  "Ii^erlM  wtionUtfoo  ooaw  no4  m  mwh  from  b»d  anmt,  ne  ftoin  Hie  almas  of  good  mwa"-^ 
nnit'a  Ama^ftla.  Han  ow  r^rasanU  afpaaa,  and  pmanto  ai^aaMt  npfltMoa.— Cb  Bm>wk 
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Jd.  "IntheoM  ttfwndiaiklidiiaseB  l9^iniKdnt<^timerBUtetoea^  Ihe  order  of  t&m 
ihoald  be  dtdy  rtganied." — Id.  '"Tbe  Bame  obsOTBtions  Aof  xftew  the  effect  c^the  ariklo  upon 
tiie  participle,  appear  to  be  ^^licable  [also]  to  tbe  pronoua  and  partidple." — ifurray  eor.  "  The 
reason  why  tbey  bare  not  the  eame  use  of  tbem  in  reading,  be  traced  to  the  very  defectiro 
and  erroneous  method  in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught" — Id.  "  Ever  since  reason  began  to 
esert  her  powers,  thought,  during  our  wakmg  hours,  has  been  active  in  every  breast,  without  a 
moment's  euspmsion  or  pause." — Id.  et  ai.  eor.  "In  speaking  of  such  a»  greatiy  del^ht  in  the 
same." — Pop*  car.  "Except  Am  to  whom  the  kbg  shall  hold  out  the  golden  Bceptre,  tiiat  bo 
may  Uve." — Sibie  cor.  "  Bat  the  Bame  day  on  which  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom,  it  rained  Are  and 
brimstone  tnaa  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  aD." — Bible  cor.  "  In  the  next  place,  I  will  eiEpInin 
wtmnl  conatructiow  of  nouns  and  prtmoun^  that  have  not  yet  oomo  under  our  notice." — Kirlcham 
eor,  "  Three  natural  distinctions  <^time  are  all  that  can  exist." — Haii  cor.  "  Wg  have  exhibited 
such  only  as  are  obviously  distinct ;  and  t/uae  seem  to  be  suffldent,  imd  Hot  more  tiian  sufficienL" 
— Afurray  ei  oL  cor.  "  3^  parerUheaia  encloses  a  phrase  or  clause  that  may  be  omittet.!  without 
materially  injuring  the  connexion  of  the  other  members." — Hall  eor.  "  Consonants  are  letters 
that  cannot  be  sounded  without  tbe  aid  of  a  vowel." — JBudce  eor.  "  Words  are  not  mere  sounds, 
bat  Bounds  &wJi  convey  a  meaning  to  tbe  mind." — Id.  "Nature's  postures  ore  always  easy; 
and,  wAot  is  mwe,  nothb^  bnt  your  own  wQl  can  pat  you  out  of  tliem." — Cbltier  ear.  "  Tbero- 
fine  ought  we  to  examine  our  own  odees,  and  prove  our  oim  s^tes." — Barclay  eor.  "  Certainly,  ^ 
it  bad  been  much  more  natural,  to  have  divided  Active  vertis  into  ImmaTieTit,  or  those  whose  ac- 
tion is  terminated  within  iisdf,  and  Tratment,  or  ihose  whose  action  is  terminated  in  something 
without  iis^f." — R  Johnson  eor.  "  This  is  such  an  advuitage  as  no  other  lexicon  will  nfTord." — 
Dr.  Taylor  eor.  "  For  these  reastms,  such  liberties  are  taken  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  with  thoso 
words  wUcA  are  of  tbe  moet  general  and  frequent  iiaa." — PUce  eor.  While  we  object  to  the 
laws  vAich  the  antiquariui  in  l^guage  would  impose  cm  us,  we  must  also  enter  our  protest  against 
those  amSiors  wAo  are  too  fimd  of  innovations." — L.  Murray  cor. 


CHAPTER  VI.— VERBS. 

GOBBECTIONS  IN  THE  FORMS  OF  YEBBa 
LBS80N  L — PHrtmim 

"  In  speaking  on  a  matter  which  towhed  their  hearts." — Phil  Museum  cor.  "  Though  Horace 
piMished  it  some  time  after." — Id.  "  The  best  suljoets  with  which  the  Greek  models  furnished 
him."— /dL  "  Since  he  atta^ed  no  thought  to  it."— 7d.  "  By  what  slow  steps  the  Greek  alphar- 
bet  reached  its  perfectioiL" — Id.  "  Because  Qoetiie  toished  to  erect  an  affectionate  memorial."— 
Id.'  "  But  the  Saxon  forms  soon  dropped  away." — Id.  "  It  speaks  of  all  the  towns  that  perilled 
in  the  age  of  Philip." — Id.  "  This  enriched  the  written  langmige  with  new  words." — Id.  "  Ho 
merely  fitmiahed  his  friend  with  matter  fi)r  laughter." — Id.  "  A  doud  arose,  and  stopped  the 
light." — Swiftcor.  "  She  ri^jped  spadillo  in  her  breast." — Id.  "IftMBsedthohand." — /d.  "The 
Qrant  «<npped  me  to  tiie  skin;  My  skin  he  JUsyed,  my  hair  he  cropped;  At  bead  and  foot  my 
body  lopped." — Id  "  I  see  tiie  greatest  owls  in  you,  That  ever  acree^ied  or  ever  flew." — Id.  "  I 
tat  with  delight.  From  morning  till  va^V^—Id.  "  DidE  nimbly  skipped  the  gutter." — Id.  "  In 
Bt  tiie  pantiy  door  this  mom  I  si^>ecL" — Id.  **  Nobody  living  ever  touched  me,  but  yon." — 
W.  WaBurcor.  "iVwew^  I  sUp;  Preterit,  I  shipped;  Perf.  Participle,  Bhimed."— wl.  Mur- 
ra^  eor.  "  Then  tbe  Idng  uoee,  and  tore  his  garments." — Bil>le  cor.  "  When  he  l^ied  up  Ua 
toot,  he  knew  not  where  he  should  set  it  next" — Bunyan  eor.  "  Ho  ^fled  up  his  spear  a^tinat 
eifi^t  hnndred,  whom  he  slew  at  one  time." — Sil)le  cor.  "Upon  this  chaos  rode  tbe  distressed 
aik." — Burnet  cor.  "  On  whose  foolish  honesty,  my  practices  rode  easy." — Shak^eare  cor. 
"That  form  of  the  first  or  primoeeniol  Earth,  which  rose  immediately  out  of  diooe." — Svmet  cor. 
"Sir,  bow  came  It,  yon  have  Mped  to  make  this  reecoe?"— jETAoit  cor.  "He  swore  he  vmdd 
rather  lose  all  Ids  Gttber'B  hnages,  than  that  table."— PsoeAom  cor.  "When  our  language  drop- 
ped its  andent  terminations." — Br.  Murray  eor,  "When  themselves  they  vilified." — Milton 
eor.  "But  I  ehoae  rather  to  do  thus." — BaireJayoor.  "  When  he  pleaded  (or  pl^  agunst  the 
parsons." — RisL  cor,  "And  he  that  saw  it,  bore  record."  Or;  "And  he  that  saw  it,  6ari9 
record." — J<An,  xlx,  35.  "An  Irr^ular  verb  has  one  more  variation;  as,  drive,  drivest,  [dnwiA,] 
drives,  drove,  drovest,  driving,  driven." — Matt.  Earriaon  eor.  "Beside  that  village,  Hannibal 
pikhod  his  camp."—  W.  Walker  cor.  "  He  fetched  it  from  Tmolus."— /d.  "  He  at^pad  with  Us 
iDomiog-gown  on." — Id.    "  There  stamped  ber  sacred  namoL" — Barbne  cor. 

**  j&BVf*  on  the  view  the  great  discoverer  stood, 
And  tinis  adirttt'd  the  messenger  of  good."— eor. 

LC880K  H— MnCKD  BXA31PEM. 

"Three  freemen  were  on  Mnl"— or,  "were  receiving  their  trial-^  tiie  date  of  our  last  informa- 

tlon."— AfOor eor.   "WbIlettiehoa8efiwi(iaiMi0,inanyoftlietribeBrriTed.''— ^eor.  "But 

*  From  the  fone  of  hMt,  or  to  pravent  the  poariUU^  of  ft  Mm  pranuneUtiao,  thew  ocaUr  eontnetlODB  an 
■till  lometlmM  carafnllj  ina>de  lo  prinUna  po«try ;  bnt  thejr  ue  not  very  ImpoHut,  uid  Mino  modem  anlbon, 
or  their  printora,  dfar««HI  thorn  MogMw.  In  eorreetlng  diort  poette«l  AxamplM,  I  ibaU  In  general  take  no 
pattbolar  pelna  to  dinMulih  lh«n  ftvm  proM.  All  neodfol  conttnattem  howwT  will  b>  prwerred,  and  ewae. 
ttmea  alM  a  oapUd  tettw,  to  ibowirtm  Hh  aalbor  conHBMd  a  Una. 
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afinmdatioo  hu  beeo Ud  in  Zhnt,  and  the  cbnrdi if  bw'tt — (or,  continue* tolebuOt — ^) upon  it" — 
TheFriendeor.  ''And  one  fiwrth  the  people  are  reeeintv  effacaMon." — E.ZMag.eor.  "Tlw 
pceaent  ['eoM^J  or  that  [^rm  of  the  verb]  which  [ezprenM  what]  ia  now  doing." — Beck  cor.  "  A 
new  chundi,  called  the  Faotbeon,  ia  oAmU  being  completed,  in  an  oxpenaiTe  style." — Thempton 
cor.  "  When  I  last  saw  him,  be  had  grown  ootuiderablj." — Mtaray  cor.  "I  know  what  a  rag- 
ged and  dangerotu  path  I  have  got  into." — Duncan  eor.  "  You  might  as  weQ  preach  ease  to  one 
on  the  rack."  — Loeke  eor.  "  Thou  hast  heard  mo,  and  host  hecome  my  salvation." — BU^  cor. 
"  Whilu  tho  Elementary  8pelling-6ook  teaa preparing  tor,  was  inprogrtss  o/prtparation)  tor  the 
press." — GtAb  eor,  "Laoguagu  has  become,  in  modern  times,  more  oorrect"— JimiMiMnt  eor.  "If 
the  plan  kaa  bsea  executed  in  any  measure  answerable  to  the  authnr'a  wishesi" — Bobbins  eor. 
"ThaviolofwnithiastUlfWNriayoutontbeseatoftbobeaat" — ChrisHan  Ei.  eor.  "Qiristiaiu^ 
had  become  the  gener^y-adoptad  and  established  religion  of  the  whole  Roman  £mpii«." — Gw- 
ney  eor.  "  Wbo  wrote  befivo  tbe  first  century  had  elapsed."— /d  "The  original  and  analogical 
form  Kaa  grown  qoite  obaoleta" — Lowih  eor.  "  Their  love,  and  thrir  hatred,  and  their  envy,  hme 
pOTSbod." — Murray  cor.  "  The  poems  had  got  abroad,  and  were  m  a  great  many  bands."— Wct/- 
krcJT,  "It  is  more  harmonious,  as  well  as  more  correct,  to  say,  'The  ^nnAAAa  ia  ready  tobmsL'" 
—OolAeU  eor,  "I  mysaitwfrom  his  mad  bumonr  of  lore,"— f^AdL  eor.  "8e  viriKto-ez- 
pedivit"— a^c.  "  He  Aaspli^  tbe  man."—  WaBcer  cor.  "  WUt  tboQ  kill  me^  u  thou  didtt  the 
Eg>-ptiaD  yesterday?" — Bdtte  lor.  "And  we,  m^hougkt,  [or  thought  J,]  looked  op  to  him  from 
our  hilL" — Cowley  eor.  "  I  fear  thou  dott  not  think  ao  much  of  Oie  beet  things  as  thou  ou^U." — 
Memoircor.  "When  tins  work  was  oommenoed." — Wrightcor.  "  Exerdacs  and  o  Key  to  this 
work  are  aboal  bring  prepared." — Id.  "  James  is  loved  by  John." — 1±  "  Or  that  which  is  ex- 
hibited."—/i  "  He  was  smitten." — Id.  "  In  the  pasMve  wvx  w©  say,  '  I  am  loved.' "— /d 
"  SubjuDctive  Mood :  If  I  &a  smiitoo,  If  tho;^&«  smitten,  If  he  fie  smitten."— iii.  "I  sAoA  not  be 
able  to  oonvioce  you  how  superficial  the  reformatitm  ia"—  Chabntr$  eor.  "  I  said  to  myself  I 
ahaU  bo  ot^ged  to  expose  the  fidly." — Chaxotte  eor.  "  When  Clodiua,  had  be  meant  to  retam 
that  day  to  Btnne,  must  have  arrived."— tT.  Q.  Adamt  eor.  "  That  tbe  fact  has  been  done,  it 
doing,  or  will  be  dona."— Peirce  cor.  "Am  I  &>  be  instructed?" — Wright  eor.  *' I  eftoose  him."— 
Id.    "  John,  who  respected  iua  &ther,  was  obedient  to  his  commanda." — Barrett  eor. 


"  The  region  echoes  to  the  clash  of  anna." — Bealtie  cor. 
"  And  tUst  OQ  high,  and  mak'st  creatioo's  top 

Thy  footstool ;  and  btholdat  below  thee— alL"— iWfoft  eor. 
"  And  see  if  thou  canst  punish  un  and  let 

llanldad  go  free.  Ihoa/iiZiri— be  not  surprised."— JSfem. 


"  What  follows,  might  better  have  been  wanting  altogether." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "  This  member  of 
the  sentence  might  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether." — Id.  "  One  or  the  other  of  tbem, 
therefore,  might  bettet  have  been  omitted." — Id.  "  The  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the  sentence 
might  better  have  been  dropped." — Id.  "  In  this  case,  they  might  much  better  be  omitted." — Id. 
"  He  might  better  have  said  '  the  produOioni.'  " — Id.  "  The  Gredts  ascribed  the  wigin  of  i>oetiy  to 
Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Itusieus." — Id,  "  It  was  noticed  long  ago,  that  all  these  fictitious  names 
have  the  same  number  of  syllablee." — FhA.  Mnatum  eor.  "  When  I  found  that  he  had  commit- 
ted nothing  worthy  of  death,  I  determiiud  to  send  faim." — BOUe  eor.  "I  wotdd  rattier  be  a  door- 
ke^>erinuieboussormyQod.'' — Id.  "  As  for  sotdi,  I  wish  the  Lord  uoitUopenthdr  eyea."  Or, 
better :  "  May  the  Ltard  open  (or,  I  pray  the  Lord  to  openi  theh-  eyes." — Barclay  cor.  "  It  would 
have  made  our  paasoige  over  the  river  very  difficult" —  Wotiey  cor.  "  We  should  not  ham  been 
able  to  carry  our  great  guns." — Id,  "  Others  would  have  questioned  our  prudence,  if  we  had." — 
Id.  "Beware  thou  be  not  bboaaeed;  i.  e..  Beware  that  thou  do  not  dwindle — or,  teiA  than 
dwindle — ^into  a  mere  Gnaar." — Hoaria  eor.  "  Thou  raiaedat  (or,  &miliariy,  thou  rowed)  thy  voice 
to  reond  the  sbwtagems  of  needy  heroea" — Arbidkiiot  eor.  "I^  Awriw  off  q»ce;  thine  is 
almost  gone  aheady." — OoBiBr  eor.  "  *  Bow  unbrtonate  has  tfiis  acddent  made  me  I*  cries  wa/Sti 
a  one." — Id.  "  Tbe  muse  that  soft  and  sickly  woos  the  ear." — PoOok  eor.  "A  man  might  better 
relate  himself  to  a  statue." — Bacon  eor.  "  I  heard  thee  say  but  now,  thou  Kited  not  that" — Shak. 
eor.  "In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedat,  (or,  fiuniliarly,  thou  cried^  Indeed T— Id. 
"  But  our  ears  have  grown  familiar  with  '  /  have  tmrfe,'  */  have  drank,'  Ac,  which  are  alb^tber  as 
oi^nuninaticaL" — iMvth  et  (U.  eor.  "  The  court  was  tn  session  before  Sir  Roger  came." — Addison 
eor,  "  She  naada — ipr,  if  yon  please,  n«ed; — )  be  no  more  with  the  jaundice  poeseased." — Steifi  eor. 
"Besides,  you  found  &ult  with  our  victuals  one  day  whm  you  toere  her&" — Id.  "  If  spirit  of 
othor  sort,  So  minded,  hath  (or  has)  o'erleaped  these  eiothy  bounds." — li^Uon  eor,  "  It  would  have 
been  more  rational  to  have  farborne  this." — Barclay  cor.  "A  student  is  not  master  of  it  till  he  hta 
seen  all  theso." — Dr.  Murray  cor.  "  The  said  justice  shall  summon  the  party." —-Brreani  cor. 
"  Now  what  has  become  of  thy  fiMiner  wit  and  humour?" — ^>eeL  cor.  "  Young  stranger,  whither 
ffKmder**  thou  ?" — Barns  cor.  "SuBJ.  Pres.  If  Hove,  If  thou  (roe.  If  he  love.  Iinp.  If  I  loved, 
If  thou  lotfet^  Ifhe  loved." — Merchanicor.  "Sunj.  If  I  do  not  love,  If  thou  do  not  love,  If  he  (£> 
not  love." — Id.  "  If  he  haa  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." — BStle  eor.  "  Subjunc- 
tive Hood  of  the  T«b  li>  eoS;  seoODd  penon  di^ultf:  fi'thon  coil,  (rarely,  If  thou  do  eaB,)Zf  tiioa 
eaSed." — HOey  cor.  "BoUunctive  Uood  (tf  the  vcffb  <o  Jwe^  second  person  eiogular:  Ifthoulov^ 
garaly,  If  thon  do  lor^)  If  thou  lotMd^"— JSuttftms  eor.  "I  was;  thou  wast;  he,  she,  or  it,  was: 
Wa,  you  or  ye,  thej,  wwa" — White  ear.   "  I  tangh^  thou  iauj^ikat,  (bmilinrlyt  thou  ta^)  he 
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tMi^"— Obor eor.  "Wei^, '^Ara^' 'A«wM«ti^''iMtfrn^''EMMran^  This 
maniMrorqieaking  is  called  the  SUBJiriKTnvi  l£ow,"—WiUeor.  "  He  Am  aniTed  at  what  la  deem- 
ed  the  ag«  of  mBohood."— iVjMtb;^  orr.  "He  mt;^  much  better  bare  let  it  alone." — Tboke  cor. 
""He  were  better -withoattt  Or:  He  toraUfre  better  wMioatiL'* — Locke  cor.  "flodri  thou  not  been 
by.  Or:  .^thoa  AotM  not  been  by.  Or,  m  the  lamiliar  st^le :  Had  not  thoa  been  by." — ShaL 
eor.  "I  learned  geography.  Thou  learned  arUhmeHc  He  learned  grammar." — FuSer  cor. 
'"TtU  the  sound  has  ceaaed." — Sheridan  car.  "Pnaeax,  die;  Freterft  died}  Fei£  Partid^ 
died." — Six  Enghsh  Onmmars  eorreeied. 

"Thou  liovfdst  thy  gloriooe  head  to  Dooe,  foar'dat  nooe."  Or:— 

"  Thoa  bomd  thy  0otiom  head  to  none^  feared  mnie." — Pofloi  eor. 

"  Thou  Meat  ixpoa  thy  boy  as  thoogb  thou  gutted  it"— f  nowte  eor. 

"  As  once  Uuni  «iep<,  while  she  to  life  was  fbrmed." — JSUen  cor. 

*'  Who  Sods  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  oest, 
But  loay  ima^ne  how  the  \iird  wta  k^edf^— Shalt,  eor. 

"  Whkh  might  have  weU  leeome  the  beet  ainim." — Idam  cor. 


CHAPTEB  TIL— PABTICIPLEa 

OOABBCnOKS  VS  THE  70BMS  OF  PAIETIOIPISa 

"  ICh^  yoar  readam  ksro  mMatM  tiiat  pasaagCL"— filtefe  ear,  ■*  Had  not  my  dog  of  a 
ttemid  run  away."— ^ddfaon  €or.  "Ncoie  should  be  admitted,  except  be  had  iroken  his  c<fllar- 
bone  thrice."— M  "We  conU  tnt  koow  what  was  wrOte  attweoty."— IFo^  eor.  "I  have 
mritten,  thou  hast  tmtten,  he  has  urrttfen ,-  we  have  vritlen,  jm  have  wrsffan,  they  have  irrMen." 
— AsA  cor.  "  As  if  God  had  spoien  his  lost  words  there  to  his  peopl&" — Sarelof/  eor.  "  I  bad 
Vko  to  have  come  in  that  ship  myael£" — Obterver  cor.  "Our  ahipa  and  vsesek  being  driven  out 
of  the  haiboor  by  a  storm."- AifeAfMon  eor.  "  He  will  endeavour  to  write  as  the  ancient  author 
would  have  wr^ten,  bad  he  mriHen  in  the  same  language.** — BoUnghroke  cor.  "  When  his  doc* 
titocs  grew  too  strong  to  be  shakai  by  his  enemies." — AUeriury  eor.  "  The  immortal  mind  that 
h^  fortaken  her  mansion." — MilUm  eor.  "  Grease  that^  atoei^  (or  eweaC)  from  the  murderer's 
gibbet,  throw  into  the  flame." — &iak,  eor.  *'  The  oonrt  also  was  Aiddm  (or  chid)  for  allowing 
such  queatioDS  to  be  put" — SUmecor.  "  He  would  have  spoften." — Milioncor.  "  Words  iidenoovm 
(or  mierweaved)  with  Kgha  found  out  their  way." — Id.  "  Those  Icings  and  potentates  who  have 
8tTived{ai  8irivtni.y' — Id.  "  That  even  Silence  was  toft«i."—iH.  "And  envious  Daritness,  ere  tliey 
could  return,  had  stolen  tbm  frcan  me." — Id.  "  I  have  eftoKn  this  perfect  maiL" — Jd.  "  I  AM 
warn^  tbiukyaubaveRnim  in  a  gondtda."— fftolL  eor.  "  The  ftuntnt  brier  was  wpiw)i(wiiMHie(Q 
between." — Drydm  ear.  "Then  flnlA  what  you  ban  Jttgwnr—M.  "But  now  the  years  a 
numeroua  train  have  rtM." — Pope  eor.  "  Bepaata  your  wa  written  (or  wri()  on  nkiiwn  " 
Prior  eor.  "  Who  by  tunis  have  nmn."— "  Whidi  Atsn  great  aotboiB  I  hove  t&aa/'—Ji. 
"£ven  tberalw  should  have /aU«n."~Id. 

"  The  sun  has  rts'n,  and  gone  to  bed, 
Just  OB  if  Partridge  were  not  dead." — 8100  eor. 

"  And,  though  no  marriage  words  are  epokea, 
ThBy  part  not  till  the  ring  is  droten." — Swift 

Imam  H— Bnuuia 

"When  the  word  ia  tMpped  of  dl  the  terminations." — Dr.  Murray  eor.  "  Forgive  him,  T<nn ; 
bis  bead  is  eradud."-~Sw^  cor.  "  For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer  hoieed  {ot  Aoirfed)  with 
his  own  petar."— £l!Aak  eor.  "As  great  as  thoy  are,  I  was  mirBed  by  their  mother." — Sw0  eor. 
"  If  he  Humld  now  be  cried  down  sinco  his  change."— Jtl  "  Dipped  over  head  and  ears — in 
aebt"— id.  "Wo  soe  the  nation's  credit  cracked."— Id.  "Because  thoy  find  their  podiets 
picked."—Id.  "  0  what  a  pleasure  mixed  with  pain  1" — Id.  "  And  only  with  her  brother  Unhed.'' 
— Id.  "  Because  be  no'er  a  thought  allowed,  That  might  not  be  coafeaotd." — Id.  "  Hy  love  to 
Shoelah  is  more  firmly  fiud." — Id.  "  Tlio  observations  attnexed  to  them  wiU  be  mtelligibla" — 
i%tZ.  Jfus.  eor.  "Thoseeyeearealways/xedraithe'generalprinciplea."— /d;  "lAborioascoiyeo- 
tures  will  be  iomeAed  from  our  ooDUDentariea^"— ZdL  "  llridates  was  dethroned,  and  Fhraotes  was 
reettahliahed,  in  his  stasd."— /d.  "A  Roman  who  was  aOadied  to  Angnstas."- Jd,  "  Kor  should 
I  have  spcdcon  ofit,  unless  Baxter  had  tented  about  two  mch." — Id.  "And  the  reformers  of  lan- 
guage have  generally  rushed  on." — Id,  "TbxM  centnries  and  a  half  had  then  eiapsed  sinco  tlio 
date." — lb.  "  Of  Budi  criteria,  as  has  been  nemartod  already,  there  is  an  abundance."— W. 
"  The  English  have  atirpaesed  every  other  nation  in  their  Bervices." — Id.  "  The  party  addrtaftil 
is  next  indi^i^to  the  speaker." — Uarria  cor.  "To  which  we  are  maqy  times  h^ped." — W. 
WaOcer  eor.  "  But  for  him,  I  should  have  boileed  well  enough  to  myself."— /d.  "  Why  are  you 
vexed,  LadyT  why  do  ftown?"— Jfittoa  cor.  "Obtniding  fidse  roles  j^raafaed  in  reasm's  nrb."— 
Id.  "Bn^  Uke  Da^  «V>^^  in  Saul's  aimoar,  it  is  Bocombaed  and  oppressed."— OnvMf 
eor. 

"And  when  their  nenihaats  are  blown  op,  and  «raobe^ 
Whde  towns  are  cast  away  In  stcnns^  aad  wnobML"— Adfar  oor. 
50 
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"Thelftoda  an  Aeliin  free  and  commoa  foocage." — TntnibuB  cor.  *'A  ■broke  ii  dram  midar 
mdi words."— CbUetTiOr^lA Ed.  ''ItU«frwfceTCl^  vilfaastrioUei"— 17.  ITolbreor.  "WliM 
I  WIS  mmdertfijr,  without  any  cue,  beyond  my  booud*." — Id.  "  Wbeo  (»e  wooM  do  aometbipg, 
mtlesB  Atnderecf  by  something  preasot" — A  JoAMtm  cor.  "It  isiued  potential^,  but  notsoai 
to  be  rendered  by  these  sigiu." — Id.  Kow  who  would  dote  t^n  things  Attnwd  down  Ute  atnam 
thus  bstr'— Cbffier  cor.  "  Heaven  hath  timely  Med  their  growth."— JHlliiMi  eor.  "0 1  ye  mis- 
toe^  ye  should  hare  tnatehed  bis  wand."— /dL  "  Of  true  virgin  here  diaireBted."-~Id.  "  So  that 
Ooy  hare  at  last  oome  to  be  nMihUfd  in  the  starid  of  it"— Airetey  eor.  "Though  ye  have  fam 
among  the  pote."  JWr—r.  '•And.lol  iBfaormooth  wu  an  oUve  leafjrfKckd  oH:"— •SMfi 
.Afbfa;  and^iuw'K  "Brntos  and  Canus  Aise rAUnt,  {ari>w(^)&ka  madmen,  tbroog^  tiw  gates 
of  Rome." — Shak.  eor,  "  He  shall  be  tpit  upon." — BAk  cor.  "  And  are  not  the  cooBtriea  ao  over- 
flowed  atin  ntiuiied  between  the  tropics?" — BenOey.  "Not  triofced  and^hiwwedas  she  was  wont, 
But  kerchi^ed  in  a  oomely  doud." — Mittan  eor.  "To  satisfy  his  rigour,  SaHafied  never." — Id. 
"  With  him  there  crw^ied:' — Id.  "  Th'  earth  cumbered,  and  the  wing'd  va  darkxd  vith  plTrntes." 
— Id.    "  And  DOW  their  way  to  Earth  they  had  deacried."—-Id,    "  Not  ao  thidc  swarmed  once  the 

Btdiroppei  with  blood  of  Qo^oo."— /d  "  And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  Awwd."— /d.  " 
cause,  alasi  is  quiddy  guessed."— eor.  "The  kettle  to  the  top  was  Aotsed,  or  hoMed.^'—Ii. 
"In  chains  thy  syllaUes  an  Jinbd."—i!l  "  Bather  than  thus  be  OHrtOfipM^  Would  you  not  wiA 
tbeir  laonlB  ero^ied."— /A  "Tlu  btphkv,  w  oturjonra^  ta  a  Uttte  line  Awm  to  connect  wcidi^ 
or  parts  of  woris."— CbUett  cor.  "In  the  other  maoners  of  dependence,  this  general  rule  ig 
■ooKtimea  Arvfaa."— JZl  Johiuon  oor.  "  Some  btnuisitive  verbs  may  be  reodwed  transitive  by 
means  of  a  prepoaitioD  pr^iacod  to  Uiem." — Onmi  eor.  "Wboerer  now  dtonU  ^aoe  the  aooent 
OD  the  first  reliable  of  VaUeriva,  would  sot  every  body  a  ia>vM^"-^  Waflbtr  ear.  "Beiag 
Duxdted,  scourged,  ^pit  upon,  and  crudfled." — Gorney  cor. 

**  For  rhyme  in  Qreeoe  c*  Rome  was  never  known, 
mi  hairb'nmB  hordes  Oioot  ttatea  had  oKsrArovA." — Botoommon  eor. 

"In  my  own  Thames  may  I  be  drowned, 
If  e'er  I  stoop  beneath  the  crowned."   Or  thos : — 

**In  ray  own  Thames  may  I  be  drowned  dead, 
If  e'er  I  stoop  beneath  a  cniwn'd  bead." — 3wift  eor. 


CHAPTER  Vni.— ADVERBS. 

CORRECTIONS  RE8PEOTING  THE  FORMS  OF  ADTEESa 

"We  can  mudi  fnor«  eoaiiy  form  the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat" — Bkur  correded.  "When 
he  was  restored  offreeablf/  to  the  treaty,  be  was  a  perfect  savage." — Webster  eor.  "  How  I  shall 
aoqoit  myself  nUabiff  to  the  importance  of  the  trial" — DiMom  oor.  "  Can  any  thing  show  your 
HoUQeaa  bow  WMonrftdv  you  treat  mankind?" — S^eel.  eor.  "  Id  what  oAer,  ooagMenOi/  with 
reason  and  oommoo  sense,  cao  you  go  about  to  explabi  it  to  Um?" — LowOi  ear.  "  Aqrooabi^  to 
this  rule,  the  short  vowel  Sheva  has  two  characters." —  WOaon  eor.  "  We  shall  give  a  rvmarkdl^ 
fine  example  this  flffore." — See  Blaxr't  RheL,  p.  156.  "  All  of  which  ia  most  abojninabiy  blao." 
— Barday  eor.  "  He  hfi^>ed  up  great  richer  Init  passed  his  time  misembiy." — Jfurraycor.  "  He 
is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing  dearly  aod  nmpiy." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Attentive  only 
to  exhibit  his  ideas  dearly  and  emietiy,  he  <9P^rB  dry." — Id.  "  Such  words  as  have  the  most  liquids 
and  vowels,  i^ide  the  mat  KjfUy."  Or :  "Where  Uquids  and  vowels  most  abound,  the  uttessnce 
is  softest" — Id.  "The  simpleet  points,  soch  as  are  most  easUy  apiH^hended." — Id.  "Too  ho- 
toiical  to  be  accounted  aper^wflv  regular  epio  poon.'* — Id.  *'  Patting  after  them  the  oUiqae 
esse,  agreeably  to  the  French  constmctioa''— JVissfley  eor.  "Whwe  the  train  proceeds  with  an 
extremely  slow  pace." — Kamea  eor.  "So  as  tearveif/  to  give  an  appearance  of  successioD." — Id. 
"That  concord  between  sound  and  sense,  which  is  perceived  in  some  expiesBions,  <nd^>endni% 
of  artflil  pronunciation." — Id.  "  Oomaro  had  become  very  corpulent  preubmdy  to  the  adoptkn 
of  Us  temperate  habits."— .fiitcAoMd:  eor.  Bread,  whidi  is  a  solid,  and  ioierabiy  bud,  sub- 
abmoe."— cor.  "  To  command  every  body  that  was  not  dressed  as  Jineiy  as  himaelil"- /d. 
"  Many  ctf  them  have  scanalyoatlivwltbelrauthws."—!^  Wardeor.  "  Their  labour,  indeed,  did 
not  penetrate  very  de^." — mbm  ear.  "Ibe  pec^le  are  miaerabiy  poor,  and  nbstst  <»  flab." 
— Btme oor.  "A  scale,  whidi  I  to(^  great  pains,  8C»ne  yearn o^o,  to maka" — Backeeor.  "Iliare 
is  no  troth  on  earth  better  established  Man  the  truth  of  the  Bible." — Titykir  eor.  "  I  know  of  do 
woric  more  wanted  than  the  one  tnUeft  ili.  Taylor  baa  now  famished." — Dr.  SoU  eor.  "  And 
therefore  their  requests  are  vnfrequent  and  reasoiuble," — Tityior  cor.  ''Questions  are  more  easHy 
prnKMed,  than  answered  rightly.  "--i>iZii^  cor.  "  Often  reflect  oo  the  advantages  you  poesesE^ 
and  on  the  sMZoe  fivm  wMeh  they  are  all  derived." — Mmraif  ear.  "If  there  be  no  q>ecial  rule 
whidt  nquires  it  to  be  put  /uriiier  fi>rteard."~lSliim  eor.  **Tbe  masculine  and  the  neater  bar* 
ttw  same  dialect  In  all  As  noroben,  eqiedally  when  tiiey  end  oiAe;"— J!l 
And  children  are  more  busy  in  their  play 
Than  tboae  fliat  ivisefM  pass  tlidr  time  my.*'—BiiOtr  eor. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— CONJUNCTIONa 

CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  USE  OP  CONJUNCTIONS. 

"A  Verb  is  so  callect  fhnn  the  Latin  verbum,  a  word." — Bueke  cor.  "  Referencefl  are  often 
marked  by  letters  or  figures." — Adam  and  Gould  cor.  (I.)  "  A  Copjunction  is  a  word  which  joins 
words  or  sentences  together."— Zennte,  SuUioaa  and  Brace,  ear.  (2.)  "A  Gtnjunction  is  used  to 
MHUieot  words  or  sentences  togetfaer."— £  C.  Smith  tor.  .  (3.)  "A  Conj unction  ia  used  to  con- 
nect w(H^  or  sentences." — Mamdereor.  (4.)  "Conjuncdons  are  words  used  to  jwawcvds  or  sen* 
fences." — W3eox  cor.  (5.)  "  A  Coqjimctba  is  »  word  used  to  connect  words  or  sentences.'' — 
JTC^ilioeA,  Hcai,  and  Day,  cor.  (6.)  "A  Conjunction  joins  words  or  sentences  together." — ^i/oe- 
intosA  and  HUey  cor.  (7.)  "  The  Conjunction  joins  words  or  sentences  farther." — L.  Murray 
cor.  (8.)  "  Conjunctions  connect  words  or  sentences  to  each  other." —  Wrighi  cor.  (9.)  "  Conjunc- 
ttons  connect  wonis  or  sentences." — Wdla  and  WUcoz  cor.  (10.)  "The  conjunction  is  s  part  of 
speech,  used  to  connect  words  or  sentences." —  cor.  (11.)  "  A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to 
connect  words  or  sentences  together." — J^btcJo-  eor.  (12.)  "  Omaectives  are  parUelei  that  unite 
words  or  sentences  in  constmctioQ." — WtMtr  tor.  "  En^ish  Grunmar  is  misOTably  tought  In 
our  district  sdKMls;  <he  teachers  know  XHSx  or  noising  abont  it"— V.  0.  Taylor  ear.  "Zcm^ 
instead  tS  preventing  (fi^seasw,  you  draw  (hem  on." — Lodtt  cor.  "  The  definite  article  (he  is  fre- 
quent^ ^)plied  to  wlverbs  in  the  cotopantive  or  the  superlative  degree." — Mwray  et  ai.  cor. 
"  When  nouns  naturally  neuter  are  aatumed  to  be  masculine  or  feminine." — Murray  cor.  "  This 
Ibrm  of  the  perfect  tense  represents  an  action  as  completely  past,  ihoutjh  often  as  done  at  no  great 
diBtance  of  time,  or  at  a  time  not  specified." — Id.  "  The  GojptdaUre  Oonjunetion  servm  to  connect 
wordi  or  tiaMee,  so  at  to  continue  a  sentence,  by  expresring  an  addition,  a  suf^itkm,  a  cause, 
or  a  emngvenee." — Id.  **  The  JH^ftmeUve  OjKjitnction  serves,  not  only  to  rontinoe  a  sentence  ly 
eonaetUng  its  parts,  hat  also  to  sxjxem  opp<mtha  of  meaning,  either  real  or  nomtiui/." — Id.  "  ^ 
we  open  the  volumes  <^  our  cKvinei^  pbilcaopbers,  historians,  or  artists,,  we  shall  find  that  th^ 
abound  with  all  the  terms  necessary  to  communicate  the  observations  and  discoveries  of  their  au- 
titors." — Id.  "When  a  diqoncUve  conjvnction  occurs  between  a  singular  noun  or  pronoun  and  a 
jdoral  one,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  the  plural  noun  or  pronoun." — Murray  et  al.  eor. 
"  Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  thar  antecedents,  or  the  nouns  for  which  thoy  stand,  in  gen- 
der and  number." — ARtrray  eor.  **  Neuter  verbe  do  not  enpress  action,  cmd  eonatqumOy  do  not 
govern  nouns  or  prmoons." — Id,  "  And  the  auxiliary  of  the  past  imperfect  as  weQ  as  of  the  pres- 
ent Isnsb" — Id.  "  If  this  role  iboold  not  appear  to  ^>ply  to  every  example  that  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  to  ottiers  whidi  might  be  cited" — Id.  "An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after  something 
of  pe^iliar  mcnnent  has  been  said,  on  which  we  desire  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention." — Murray  and 
Bart  eor.  "  An  imperfect^  plun&o  contains  no  assertion,  and  does  not  amount  to  a  proposition, 
or  sentence." — Murray  cor.  "  The  word  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  yet  its  meaning  may  Etill 
be  a  secret" — Id.  "  This  word  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  yet,  as  to  its  i»ecise  and  defi- 
nite idea,  this  may  still  be  a  secret" — Barris  eor.  "  It  eooiiot  be  otherwise,  because  the  French 
prosody  diBTers  from  that  of  every  other  Eun^>ean  language." — SmoUet  eor.  "So  gradually  that 
it  may  be  engrafted  on  a  subtonic" — Rush  cor.  "  Where  the  Chelsea  and  Maiden  bridges  now 
atBi"  Or  better:  "Where  the  Chelsea  or  We  Maiden  ftrMis«  now  <>." — Judge  Forker  cor.  "Adverbs 
are  words  added  to  verba,  to  participles,  to  adjectives,  or  to  other  adverbs." — R  C.  Smith  eor,  "  I 
couW  not  have  ixM  you  who  the  hermit  was,  or  on  what  mountain  he  lived." — Bwke  cor.  "  Am 
and  Be  (for  they  are  the  same  verb)  DBtaially,  or  in  themselves,  signify  being." — Brigktland  cor. 
"  Words  are  signs,  either  omlor  wriUsn,  by  whicli  we  express  our  thoughte,  or  ideas." — Mrs.  Bethune 
eor.  "His  feiuB  will  detect  him,  lAoi  he  shall  not  esoqK." — Oomly  cor.  "  Whose  is  equally  ap- 
I^lcable  to  persona  and  to  things." — fTeMer  ear.  "One  negative  destroys  an  other,  so  thai  two 
are  etjtiinleDt  to  ui  alBrmative." — BuUions  cor. 

"  Ko  sooner  does  he  peep  Into  the  wt>rld, 
Than  ho  has  done  uia  do." — Uudibras  eor. 


CHAPTER  X.— PREPOSITIONS. 

CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  USE  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

"Noons  are  often  formed  from  participles." — L.  Murray  eorrected.  "  What  tenses  are  formed 
from  the  perfect  participle  7"—/»iflww»U  a>r.  "Whidi  tense  is  formed  >w»  Vaopnsent,  or  root  of 
the  verb  ?"— /d.  "  When  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  is  placed  before  a  participle.  independenUy  cf  the 
net  of  (he  sentence."— CAurcftftTs  Gram.,  p.  348.  "  If  the  addition  oonsists  of  two  or  mem  words." 
— Jfw.  etoLear.  "The  infinitive  mood  is  often  made  absolute,  or  used  independently  of  the 
rest  of  the  BeDtenoe."— Lo»A'«  Oram.,  80;  ChmzhSas,  143;  Bwke's,  96;  MerchmUs,  92.  "For 
the  great  satisfoction  of  the  reader,  we  shall  present  a  variOy  of  false  oonstnietiona."— Jftoray  cor. 
"For  your  satislaction,  I  sAofl  preKni  you  a  variety  of  fetoe  oonstructions."— /nfferwH  cor.  "  I 
■ball  here  prtaait  \to\  yort  a  scale  of  derivation."— Aiefe  cor.  "  These  two  manners  of  repre- 
ientatioa  in  roqpect  to  number."— iiowA  and  OtmMi  eor.    "  There  are  ccrtun  adjectives  wUdi 

*  Tks  wJ  "faipw/tef '  Uiwt  rMlly  niciwy  hwe;  for  the  dstfaratloD  la  tnw  of  jiAmw,  as  tUi  Dana 
Is  eoBmoBlr  vpllM.— a.  Baoww. 
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Mem  to  be  deiirad  from  varbn,  wiAtmt  mof  nriatioo."— LeisM  oor.  daqnaliiy  os  Ar  leoeMog 
butroction  or  reproof  ftvm  oUwn." — Mwrttg  ear.  "  Fot  beiag  more  Btodioos  than  mbj  other  pi^ 
in  the  achooL"— /d  "  UuMndentanding  the  directions,  we  tost  our  wny" — Id.  "  Tbeee  peoide 
reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  ialaod  uiider  tb&r  own  power," — Id,  "  The  principal  accent  di»- 
tlngoiahes  one  ayllable  q^a  word  from  tiie  Teat" — Id,  "  Jiut  niimbera  are  in  nniaoo  viA  the 
human  mind." — Jd.  "We  must  aoo^  of  lonnd  aUad  at  aenae." — Id.  "Abo,  in  tiead  ef 
amniUafKn,  be ttaea eoMuIt''-—iVMUay  ear.  "Tbii  ablatiTeaeflmB(obegorenwdi|r»preparitiatL 
undentood."— W:  Wdttereor.  "JM  iqjrlMfaer terti^l^  braoBemeBaBaroCher."— A  "AnA, 
baidas^  017  irife  would  hear  of  it  by  aome  meam."'— A  "Fbr  indatliig  m  a  reqalsUioii  ao  oBSom 
to  thara." — RobertBon  eor.  "Baaed  on  the  great  aelT-erident  truths  of  Uber^  and  equality."— 
Mmuai  ear.  "  Ver/  litUe  knowledge  of  their  nature  is  acquired  from  the  ap^ing-bocric.'* — ^Jfar- 
ray  ear.  "They  do  not  cut  it  off:  except  .from  a  few  worda;  ai^  dite,  cfci^,  ftc." — Id.  **  Whettter 
panbg  at  audi  time,  or  then  flalBhod." — Lovsfh  eor.  "It  haih  diagoited  htmdrete  v>Hh  that  oon- 
ftanon." — Baarday  ear.  "  But  they  have  egr^^ioaaly  fldkn  info  timt  Inoonretiieney." — Id  ^Far 
la  not  tbia,  to  aet  nature  (tf  work?" — Id  **  And,  SDrely,  that  Trtiich  abotiM  aet  aU  tb  sprtoga  dtf  woric, 
is  Ood." — AUerbmy  eor.  "  He  couM  not  end  hia  tieatiae  witboot  apanegyrio  an  modem  leaining.*' 
cor,  *'  Inieae  are  entirely  iDdependeot  1^  tbe  i&odQlatiD&  of  ws  TOioei"— Widfaer  cor. 
''Itiadearof  apenny.  It  is  cheq>  of  twenty  poaoda."— IT.  I^iftar  eor.  ''ItwIBbedeapstdiad, 
on  most  oocasnua,  without  rosaDg." — Lodce  eor.  "  Oh  tbe  pafaa,  tbe  bUaa  dyii^I" — Pt^ 
"  When  the  objects  or  the  beta  are  presented  to  Aim."— J?.  O.  Smith  eor.  "  I  will  now  present 
you  a  synopaia." — Id  "The  disjunctiTa  conjunction  connects  wordt  or  mnteajea,  md  rnggaia 
on  oppoaitifHi  of  meaning,  more  or  leas  diroeL" — Id  "I  shall  now  present  to  yoo  a  few  lines." — 
Budce  cor.  "  Common  names,  or  8iJ)stautiTe^  an  those  which  stand  for  tfabtga  ooaoTled." — M. 
"  Af^ectirea,  in  tlie  English  language  ore  not  vantd  by  geodera,  nombera,  or  eaasa:  tAeiront^ 
infleetim  ia/or  the  degrees  <^  cwnpariscm.**- A  "Fwtiefples  «»  [Uttle  more  than]  adwcUres 
firmed  from  verba." — Id.  "  I  do  lore  to  walk  out  m  a  flno  tunmer  eTeuing." — Id  "  fB^aii*. 
when  ^f[diad  to  grammar,  la  the  elegant  omiaaion  <^  one  or  moro  words  0/ a  a^tenoe." — Jfer- 
ehant  eor.  "The  prepoaiUon  to  is  generally  required  before  verbs  in  the  inflnitrre  mood,  but  afler 
xhi  following  verbs  it  is  properly  omitted;  namely,  Ind,  dare,  fed,  need,  io,  make,  htar.  Me:  as, 
'ileUdmedi)it;'not, 'HeUtfrnetodoif'^/ii.  "The  infinitive  stmietimes  followa  ttoa,  >r 
tte  IsMarlerm^  a  comparison;  aa,  [' If  array  sliould  have  Icnown  hetier  Qum  to  vrite,  koA  Mer- 
chant better  than  to  copy,  the  text  here  corrected,  or  the  ambiguous  example  they  i^^tended  to 
it.']" — Id  "  Or,  by  prefixing  tho  adverb  more  or  les^  Jbr  tbe  comparative,  and  most  or  but,  fi/r 
the  auperUdve."— ■/<!  "A  pronoun  ia  a  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noon."— Jd.  "Hvm  moooeiyl- 
lablea,  the  comparative  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  r  or  er." — Perley  cor.  "  He  has  pfiztica- 
larly  named  theae,  in  diatinctioa  fnm  otbenJ'Sarris  ear.  "To  revive  tho  decaying  taste  for 
ttwsimt  Uteiatiire."'-~/(jL    "  He  found  tfao  greatest  difficulty  m  writing."— Anne  oir. 

"  And  tho  tear,  that  is  wiped  with  a  tittle  addreea, 

Hay  Iw  £}Uowed  perbapa  by  a  soule." — Oou^por,  i,  316. 


CHAPTER  XL— INTBRJBCTlONa 

CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  USE  OP  INTEHJHCnON& 

"  Of  chance  or  diange,  0  let  not  man  complain."— Auttt'e'x  Minstrd,  B.  ii,  L  L  "0  tboa  pn<- 
secutorl  Oye  hypocrites  I"— ibtMeiff  Gram.,  p.  92.  "O  thou  my  voice  xaBpaie,  Who  touek'd 
Isaiab'a  hallow'd  lipa  with  fire  1  "—Pope's  Meanah.  ' '  0  happy  ve  I  smroonded  by  so  many  Uess- 
logs  I"— JfdreAaitf  wr.  "  OfloiiuAosrtaouiuiuiidftiloftbydatyl''— A  "ITIamwroBg,  Oteadi 
my  heart  To  find  tiiat  better  way."— Jfwniv'a  Reader,  p.  248.  "  Heual  evccata  hue  Davum."— 
Ter.  "Hoi  call  Davus  out  hither." — W.  WaHeereor.  "It  was  repreawited  by  an  aualagy(0 
bow  inadequate!)  wliich  was  bcarowed  fnm  the  ceremonies  of  paganism." — Murray  cor.  "0 
that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thoe  I" — FYieads'  Bible,  and  ScotCs.  And  he  said  unto  him,  0 
let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak."— Bible,  and  ScotCs.  "  And  lie  said,  Olet  not 
the  L»d  be  Bogrr."— Alger ;  Gen.,  xviii,  32.  "0  my  Lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a 
word."— tSbofCa .KMe.  "0  Virtuel  how  amiable  tliou  art  1 "— ifurray'a  Gram.,  p.  128.  "Alas! 
I  fcar  for  life."— See  lb.  "Ah  me  1  they  little  know  How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain  I  "— 
Bee  Baeke's  Gram.,  p.  SI.  "  0  that  I  had  digged  myself  a  cavet"— m^or  oor.  "Ot,  my  good 
lord  I  thy  comfort  comes  too  late." — Shak.  eor.  **  The  vocative  talres  no  artide :  it  is  (Usfia- 
guiahed  thus:  OPedrol  0  Peter!  0  Dios!  0  God  I "— flucAe  cor.  "Oho!  But,  the  relatiro  is 
always  the  same."— OjWctt  cor.  "AlUhaH,  yo  happy  men  I "— JiMidoa  aw.  "Otbat  I  had  wiUB 
like  a  dovel  '—Scott's  Bible.  "0  ghriow  hopol  0  Alas'd  abodel"— O.  &  Prime's  Oum^  p. 
804.  "WdcoTne  fKendsI  how  joyous  is  your  preaeaoe  I " — T.  SmiAeor.  "ftblimfa)  dayiil 
aJi!  how  soon  ye  peml"— Parker  and  fixe  cor. 

"  0  golden  daya  1  0  bright  unvalued  houn  I — 
What  bliss,  did  ye  but  know  that  bliss,  were  yours  I " — fftrntiniiM  cor. 

"  AA  me  I  what  perils  do  environ 
Tbe  man  that  meddles  with  cold  fioa  I  "Svdibnu  eor. 
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THE  KEY.— PART  III.— SYNTAX. 

CHAPTER  I.— 8E5JTENCES. 

The  fliBt  chnter  of  STntaz,  helng  appropdated  to  general  views  of  Hub  part  of  gnmaur,  to 
an  exbibition  a  its  laadia^  doctrines,  and  to  tiw  eevaral  forms  of  BODteotial  analjsiB,  witti  an  ap- 
plicatiOQ  of  its  prineipal  nlies  ia  pacsiiig,  coatains  do  &lBe  grammar  for  oorrection ;  and  has,  of 
oourae,  nothing  to  corroapotul  to.  it^  in  this  Key,  &xoeipt  the  title,  whk^  is  here  inserted  for  form's 


CHAPTER  IL— ARTICLES. 
coRREcmonrs  undek  the  koibs  to  bule  l 

UlfDBB  THOOL  L — AN  OR  A. 
''IhaTew«iahoiTn>lethit^intliehoa9e  of  Israel"— SiUe  orr.  "l%ero  is  a  barshiiess  in 
thefoUowinfrsoDteooee." — ifitrray'f  Oram..  8to,  p.  162.  "  Indeed,  snch  a  one  is  sot  to  be  looked 
for." — Dr.  Blair  car.  "  If  eac^  irf  you  will  be  diqweed  to  approve  himself  a  useful  dtizea," — Id. 
"  Land  with  them  had  acquired  almoet  a  Soropean  value." —  WebtUir  eor.  "  He  endeavoured  to 
find  out  a  vhtdeBoiDe  remedy."-— .Aeif/'  cor.  "At  no  time  have  we  attended  a  yearly  meeting 
more  to  our  own  iuitiiibi^mL"—Zhe  JMtmd  eor.  "  Addisoa  wu  not  a  AimwrM  la  cfaaraoter."— 
Kama  eor.  "Ah  met  wbat  a  one  vas  bel**— eor.  "H«  msBiiDb  acne  as  I  never  snr 
befirre. " — Id.  "  No  man  can  be  a  good  preadier,  who  is  not  o  uaeful  one."— iV.  Blair  cor.  "J. 
usage  which  Is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addison." — M.  "  Nobody  joins  the  voice  ot  a  sheep 
witii  the  shape  of  a  horse."-— Looks  oor.  "A  uolverBality  seems  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  omission  of 
theartide." — IViaUey  cor.  "  Architecture  is  a  naefbl  as  well  as  a  flue  art" — Kameacor.  "Be- 
cause tho  same  individual  ooQj.unations  do  not  preserve  a  uniform  sigaifioatlon."— ^utim;  cor. 
"Snch  avoric  required  tho  patieooe  and  liriniity  of  a  benolt"— JMnson  eor.  "Besentment 
is  a  union  of  acmow  with  malignity.''— il  "  His  bravety,  we  know,  waa  a  high  courage  of 
Uai^MOiy.*'— -i^  ear.  **  Htsbop  ;  an  berb  of  bitter  tasta"— em 
"  On  each  eoervate  string  they  tau^t  the  note 
To  pant,  or  tremble  through  a  emuch's  throat" — Pope  eor. 

Ukdeb  Notb  il — AJU  OR  A  wrm  Pluiuia 
"  At  a  aessioa  of  the  court,  in  ICarch,  it  was  moved,"  &c — &itclUnson  eor.  "  1  shall  relate  my 
otmvenations,  of  which  I  kept  memoraoda.." — D.  DAb.  cor.  "  I  took  on  oQw  dictitmary,  and 
wilhajMir^aataBonautoQt^  forinstanoe^  the  wwtl  Abacus." — A.  B-Jeimaoiieor.  "A  pennn 
ray  mieet  seamed  he  for  the  puipoee,  awi  o&tnd  forty-flve  yean  old." — GardihuT  eor.  "And  it 
eame  topaai^  aboob  eif^  dws  after  these  sayii^" — Biiiiecor.  "There  were  slain  of  them  about 
Ibree  thousand  men." — I  Jucc  cor.  "  UntU  I  had  gained  the  top  of  these  white  mountains, 
which  seemed  oOtar  Alps  of  snow." — Addison  cor.  "  To  make  them  satisihctory  amends  fra  nil 
Ihe  ktaaes  they  had  imrtained."— ObUtmiA  cor.  "  As  a  fint-Jruit  of  many  that  shall  be  gath- 
ered."— Barclay  eor.  "It  makes  indeed  a  littio  omeiMi,  (at  «me  amendt,)  by  iscithig  us  to  oblige 
peoplOL" — Sk^itld  eor,  "A  huge  and  U^taome  back  tlairwaiy  {atjiight  o/badcOairt)  leads  up  to 
an  entry  above."— i!l  "Feaoe  of  mind  b  an  abwidani  rocompmee  for  any  sacrifices  of  interest** 
— Mtrray  et  oL  oor.  "YflOi  such  a  S{»rit,  and  mch  sentiments,  wimhoatUitieB  carried  on." — Bob- 
rrtmm  cor.  "  In  the  midst  of  a  thidc  vwot^  he  had  kx^  lived  a  voluntary  rechBOt" — O.S.  "Tho 
flats  look  almost  like  a  young  ^reet," — Chrmicle  oor.  "  As  we  wHit  on,  the  country  for  a  little 
teoy  improved,  but  scantily." — /Veenum  cor.  "  'Whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  into 
tberir  own  coontty,  altet  a  eaptutUy  o/ seventy  j/ears  at  Babylon." — B/dUncor,  "He  did  not  go  a 
gnat  mir  inta  ttae  oonntry." —  Gilbert  cor. 

"A  laige  amend  by  fifftane'a  hand  is  made, 
And  the  lost  Ponie  fakiod  ia  well  rap^'d."— Amos  eor. 

Uhiheb  Kon  W.—'Sowsb  Connected. 
"  Aa  wban  a  landac^  Is  oot^obed  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  ihe  odour  of  flowen."— JTomM 
MOT.  "  Tim  last  order  reeemblea  the  second  in  the  mildneee  of  its  accent,  and  the  sc^nees  of  ita 
uause." — Id.  "  Bcdbre  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  or  1A«  knowledge  of  the  compass." — Drydea  cor. 
*'  The  perfeot  partiot[de  and  <A«  hnperfect  tonse  ought  not  to  be  confounded." — Murray  cor.  "  In 
propoTtkn  as  the  taste  of  a  poet  or  on  orator  becomes  more  refined." — Bair  cor.  "  A  situstion 
can  never  be  mem  intrieate,  so  long  aa  there  ia  an  angel,  a  devil,  or  a  mu«cian,to  lend  a  helping 
hand."— Xomar  «r.  "AviMnide  qwrti:  an  ^  ia  aoon  kst,  or  a  bone  brokea."— Aifc,  p.  262. 
<*Not  ft  word  waa  vtterad,  nor  a  rign  gtvan."— A  "IdeapiMookthedoerbat  Asdaed'*— 
i&.  "  Fbr  the  sake  of  an  easier  propmcfation  and  a  wan  agrooabte  aoand."— ZotriA'cur.  **  Tb« 
levity  as  well  aa  ihe  loquacity  of  the  Qraeka  made  them  incapable  of  keeping  up  the  true  stand- 
ard U  blatoiy.''— iMAvbrato  ear. 

TJVUWR  NOTB  IV.— AWICTIVM  COSTOOrMD. 

"ItfapiDparthattba  vowelsbealongnndashwt  uw."— ihrray  oor.  "WbeOMr  tiie  pev 
mm  nanaonad  waa  aaoD  by  the  qieakef  a  kiog  ot  a  duxt  time  )>^aee."~-£L  et  at   "Then  ant 
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three  genden ;  the  nuKuline,  the  femimne,  ind  A«  neater."— ^dom  ear.  **  Tlje  nomben  an  two; 
the  siogulv  and  ^  plunL" — Id.  et  aL  **Tbe  peTBons  are  three;  the  firat,  Qte  aeooDd,  and  Ac 
third."— iidem.  "  Nouns  and  pronoune  bare  three  cases ;  the  nominatiTe,  a«  poawriTn,  and  Ae 
objeetire."— CbmJy  and  Jhj.  ear.  "  Verbe  have  Ave  moodi ;  naoiel;,  the  inllmtin^  liW  indkatin^ 
potential,  Ua  sulijuDctire,  and  Vvt  imperatiTe." — AtOioM  «f  oL  cor.  "  How  many  nomben 
have  pronouns  i  Two,  the  «ipp»lT  and  £%«  plural" — Bradley  ear.  "  To  diatingaiah  between  an 
interrogatiTe  and  on  exclamatory  sentence." — Jfarroy  el  oL  ear.  "The  firat  and  the  last  <^ 
which  ore  compound  members." — Loxvth  cor.  "  In  the  last  lecture^  I  treated  cf  the  ooadaa  and  the 
diftiue,  the  nervous  and  the  foeWe  manner." — Blair  cor.  "  The  paanre  and  the  neuta-  Terbs  I 
■ball  reserve  for  some  Aitare  €aBvermliaBJ"--^iitgermiU  cor.  *'11iere  an  two  Tcaces;  the  acdre 
and  the  wnn."—Adam  etoLeor.  "  Wooas  ia  iMber  poetioal  tiian  a«  regular  genitiTe  of 
wiitCH.'^— Joftnatm  cor.  "To  tee\  the  force  of  a  compound  or  a  derivative  word." — Jbvmcor. 
"  To  praaoTva  the  distiDOtiTe  uses  oS  tiie  oopulatire  and  the  disjunctive  cotijaactlons." — Jbrrof/  el 
oL  cor.  "  E  has  a  loug  and  a  short  sound  in  most  languagea." — BichuU  cor.  "  When  the  flga- 
racive  and  the  literal  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  tog^her." — Dr.  SUar  cor.  "  The  Hetirew, 
with  wliich  the  Canaanitish  and  Ae  Phoeaiciaii  stand  in  oomiexion." — OoneaU  wad  fbmler  ear. 
"  jRw  languagM  of  Soandiaara  proper,  the  Norwegian  and  Ae  SwacUah." — Jbwfar  tor. 

Undbs  Non  T.— AniBonns  Comaomk 
"The  path  troA  is  a  pl»n  and  safe  path.' — JAtmty  cor.  "Directions  for  acquiring  a  jtst 
and  bappj  elocution." — Kirkham  mr.  ''Its  leading  object  is,  to  adopt  a  correct  and  easf 
method." — Id.  "How  can  it  choose  but  wither  in  a  long  and  sharp  winter?" — (hioiey  cor.  "Into 
a  dark  and  distant  uaknown." — Dr.  Okaimera  cor.  "  When  the  bold  and  strong  enslaved  his 
fellow  man." — Chazotte  cor.  "We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  things  most  essential  to  an  ac- 
curate and  perfect  sentence." — Murray  cor.  "And  hence  arises  asecood  and  veiy  cmuBdentble 
•Durce  of  the  impruvement  of  tosto.'' — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Novelty  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and 
agreeable  emotion."— /il  "  The  deepest  and  Inttwest  feeling  still  is  that  o/  tiie  s^aration.'' — Dr. 
WRie  eor.  **  A  great  and  good  man  looka  bnrond  tin)e."~See  Bromlt  Jiut,  pt  268.  "Hm^ 
made  but  a  weak  and  ineflbctnal  rosistanoe." — A.  "The  Ught  and  wortUeaa  tonels  win  float" 
—lb.  "  I  rejoice  that  there  is  an  other  and  bett«-  world." — lb.  "  F(h-  he  ia  determined  to  revise 
his  work,  and  present  to  the  pubUe  an  other  and  better  edition." — Ki/rkham  eor.  "  He  hoped  that 
this  title  would  seoun  to  him  an  ample  and  independeot  authori^." — L.  Mwrraig  cor.  d  oL  "  There 
lit  howerer, «  oAer  and  morv  nns&''— Q.  Adama  eor. 

ITyDKR  Note  YL — AsncLEs  oa  Plurals. 
"  This  dtstincrtioa  forms  what  an  called  the  diOhse  style  and  the  concise." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "Two 
difltemt  modes  of  spraUag,  distinguished  at  first  by  the  denominations  of  the  Attic  number  and 
the  Asiatte." — Adama  eor.  "  But  the  great  design  ooiting  the  Spanish  and  French  mooardiies 
under  the  former,  was  laid." — Bolingbroke  eor.  "  In  the  solenm  and  poetic  s^les,  it  [do  or  dwf]  is 
often  rejected." — .illen  cor.  "  They  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  both  the  (Ay'ective  case  and  the 
nominative."  Or :  They  cannot  bo.  at  the  some  time,  in  both  the  objective  and  the  nominative 
eaie."  Or:  "Th-jy  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  nominative  cox,  and  aiao  m  ihe  objectiva" 
Or;  "^ey  cannot  be,  at  the  same  timcv  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases." — J/umi|r> 
Orean.,  8vo^  p.  148.  Or,  bettor:  "  Th^  cannot  bc^  at  the  aune  time,  in  both  cases,  the  nomina- 
tin  and  the  ohjecttm" — Murray  e(  oL  cor.  *'  They  are  named  the  positive,  oomparative,  and  su- 
perlative degrees." — Smart  cor.  "Cv>rtain  adverbs  are  capable  of  taking  an  inflection;  namdy, 
that  of  the  oampirative  and  superlative  degrees." — Funnier  cor.  "  In  the  subjnncttre  mood,  the 
present  and  impdrfact  tensaa  often  oirry  with  tliem  a  fhtnre  sense." — JAim^  H  al.  eor.  "The 
imperfGct,  the  perfect,  the  pluperfixit,  and  tiie  llrst-luturo  tenee,  of  this  mood,  are  ooqjogated  13ce 
the  same  tenses  of  the  indicative." — Kirkham  bettered.  "  What  rules  appl^  in  paning  personal 
pFon:>uns  of  the  second  and  third  peraonsf" — Id.  "  Nouns  are  sometimes  m  the  nominative  or 
Ae  objective  case  aAw  the  neutM-  Twb  be,  or  after  an  active-Uitraneitive  or  a  passive  Terl>."~fil. 
**  Tb'j  verb  varies  its  ending  in  the  ringular,  in  order  to  agree  with  its  nominative,  in  tiw  flnt, 
aecoad,  and  third  per»otu."—Id.  "  Ttoy  are  identkal  in  effect  vritSt  the  radksl  and  the  vanistung 
ttreae." — Raah  cor.  "In  a  sonnet,  the  first,  the  fourth,  (he  fifth,  and  the  ^^tii  line,  wmaSy  rtiytne 
to  on«  on  otiier:  so  do  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  Hnee;  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and 
thirteenth  linee;  and  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  fourteenth  Uaea.^'—OkitnAiU  cor.  "The  iron  and 
golden  ages  ore  run ;  youth  and  manhood  are  departed." —  Wright  cor,  "  as  you  say,  the  iron 
and  the  pildena^e  an  past,  the  youUi  and  the  manhood  of  the  worid."— id.  "  An  Bxpo^tion  of  tiie 
Old  and  New  TMameatB.*—Bniry  eor.  "The  namen  and  order  of  tiie  bookBortlie  Old  and  Ac 
New  TMtaraent.''— 2»H>  oor.  "In  the  second  and  third  vermm  of  that  tenaa"— Jfamy  cor. 
"And  who  stiU  unites  in  himself  the  human  and  the  divUM  nofitrs." — Ovntei^  oor.  *■  Amoif 
wbwn  arose  the  Italian,  gpanidi,  French,  and  En^ish  langoagea."— JtiMT^  eor.  *''Wbaioa 
•rise  these  two  immbere,  the  ungular  and  the  plural." — Bum  cor. 

ITirsza  Non  YD. — CoBHssFONi»irT  Tsua. 
**NeifiierthedeflnitiooBnor  Aeexamplesareentirely  thesamewhis."— T^mJeor.  "Becsnae 
It  mates  a  discordance  between  the  thmi^t  and  As  expression."— JToims  eor.    "Between  the 
a4|aecive  and  A«  following  iubatantive.*'—i(jL   *' Thus  AUu»8  became  both  the  reporitoiT  and  As 
muBBiyorieanuiig."— CAosotfeepr.  "BattbeftaDahpflbredftombothtbaGnekandaslAt&L" 
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—M.  "HejOtowi  that  Christ  is  both  the  power  and  the  wisdom  ot  God."— 3V  Friend  car. 
"Tbatbemiriitbe  Laidboth  of  the  deftd  ud  of  A«  linag."— iNN«  ear.  "  Tbla  Is  ndtiier  tbo 
obvious  nor  hc  gnunmatical  meuiDg  of  bis  words." — Blair  cor.  "  Sometimes  both  the  itocuaativo 
tad  Ou  inflnitiTe  sre  imdentood." — Aiam  and  Gonid  cor.  "  In  eoam  caa»,  we  can  use  eith^  the 
DominBtire  or  the  sccusative,  |»omi8cuous]jr." — lidem.  "Both  tho  former  and  the  Utter  Bubetan< 
tire  are  acMnetimes  to  be  understood." — lidem.  "  Ifany  qf  wJiieh  hare  escaped  both  the  commen- 
tator and  the  poet  himself" — Pope  tor.  "  The  verba  wtbt  and  ouobt,  have  boih  a  present  and  a 
past  s^niflcatioo." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  the  fiiends  and  the 
eoMnieBC^the  govenaaeatt" — Dr.  Webttereor.  "  Both  tba  tecMa^ical  and  the  secular  powers 
coDcncTsd  in  tlwee  measorea" — Dr.  (km^pitB  cor.  "  As  the  period  has  a  beg^nnfaw  and  on  aid 
within  itselC  it  implies  an  wt^acMm."-^  Q.  Adam  eor.  **  Sudi  as  oatfrt  to  mbdst  betweena 
prim^ial  and  am  aooeesoiy." — Ld.  Kamm  oar. 

UlfDBK  Hon  ym. — COBBBSroin>nCB  PBOtlLUB. 
"  Whm  both  the  upward  and  the  downward  slide  occur  in  lAeKWuI  o/one  syllable,  they  are  called 
a  CiBCOinuz,  ta*  WAVK."->£trjfcAam  cor.  "  The  word  that  is  nsed  both  In  the  nomiuative  and 
m  the  objective  mm." — Scmbom  ear.  "Bat  <a  all  the  other  moods  and  tenses,  bo^  fX  the  active 
and  q/'  As  passive  voice  [tiie  verbs}  are  coq|ugated  at  large." — Mmraifi  cor.  "  Some  writers  on 
grMnmar.admittbgtbeBeamd-fiitare  teMsAttothe  lndk!stiTemood,r^0/Vom  ttesotjunctiTe." 
— Id.  "4/ler  Uie  same  ooqjunction,  to  use  both  the  bidicative  and  the  snliJaiKttTe  mood  in  tho 
same  sentence,  and  widgr  the  same  ciroumstanoea,  seems  to  be  a  great  impropriety." — Id.  "  Tho 
true  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the  indicative  mood  in  this  tense." — Id.  **!  donbt 
of  his  cspodty  to  teach  either  the  Freoch  or  the  Buf^iah  lamguage." — Ckaaolte  eor.  "  It  is  as 
nrmmsij  to  make  a  (Ustinctioa  between  the  active>tniHitiTe  sod  the  aotiv»antniiBtiTO  verb^  as 
between  the  active  and  tie  paBnT&"~~.tf£iiEi>A  cor. 

UnnR  Non  IZ. — A.  Smai  or  Tbbhbl 

"  As  oonqidiending  the  terms  uttered  W  the  artist,  tiie  medianic^  and  the  hnsbaadman."— 
Chtaotte  eor.  "They  may  be  divided  into  mur  daases;  the  Humanists,  the  Philanthropist^  the 
PeatcUeeaiane,  and  the  Produetipee."— Smith  eor.  "  Verbs  have  six  tenses;  the  present,  tho  im- 
perfect, the  perfect,  the  plopeiibct,  the  firel-fi^ure,  and  the  9eamd-/tduTe." — Murray  et  al  eor. 
"Is  it  an  irregular  aeafer  verb  [from  be,  woe,  being,  been;  Ibund  in]  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  person,  and  angnlar  nnmber." — Marraiu  eor.  "Should  qivb  Is  an  irregular  active- 
traiuHiPeveib  {Ihm  give,  gave,  given,  giving;  found]  in  the  potential  mood,  imperfect  tense,  first 
penon,  and  {dotal  number."— ill  "  lis  is  a  personal  pronoun,  o/  As  first  person,  plunl  number, 
moamKM  gmder,  and  otijeatiTe  caab."—Jd.  "  Thxh  is  a  perKmal  imnoun,  of  uie  tiiiid  person, 
plural  nomber,  mateHUne  gender,  and  objective  case." — M  "It  is  surpriang  that  the  Jewish 
criticis  with  aU  th«r  skill  in  mbt,  pointed  and  accents,  never  had  the  ingenui^  to  invent  a  pcunt 
of  intetn^;ati(m,  a  poiiU  of  admiration,  a  parenthesis." — Dr.  WHeon  eor.  "The  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  ei^th  vereee."  Or:  "The  fifth,  Oie  uxtb,  the  seventh,  and  the  eighth  vwse." — 0.  B. 
Peiree  eor.  "  Substitutes  have  three  persons ;  the  First,  the  Second,  and  the  Third."— JUL  "  Joan's 
is  a  proper  noun,  ctf  the  third  penton,  lingular  number,  masculine  grader,  and  possosslve  cose: 
and  it  governed  bj  '  wifE,'  accordiitg  to  Bato"  [4th,  whiiA  eayt,  Acl] — SmUh  eor.  "KoiDis,  in 
tbo  En^sh  langoage,  have  three  cases;  the  nomiiiative,  the  possesiive^  and  fls  obfectlTe."— Jbr. 
and  Aiez.  eor.  "The  potential  mood  has  fixir  tenses;  Tiz.,  the  present,  the  Irapcrftct,  the  perfect, 
and  the  plt^eifect" — hgerioU  eor. 

"  Where  Science,  Law,  and  Idberfy  depend, 
And  own  the  patron,  patriot,  and  fKmd."— iSiEWV  eor. 

UHinB  Non  X— Spscm  akd  Osnn. 
"  The  pronoim  Is  a  part  of  qtesdi*  nut  fbr  Oe  aoan."~iWs  Ae.  eor.  "  The  verb  is  a  part  of 
speech  declined  irith  mood  and  tense." — Id.  "  The  partidide  is  a  part  of  speech  derived  from 
the  verb." — Jd.  "  The  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  j<Hned  to  verbs,  [putidplea,  adjectives,  or  other 
advnba,]  to  declare  their  signiflcation." — Id.  "  The  conjunction  la  a  part  of  speech  that  joint 
wordt  or  soitences  together.'"—/^  "  The  preposition  is  a  part  of  speech  most  commonly  set  be- 
fore other  parts." — Id,  "  The  interjection  is  a  part  of  speech  which  bdeJcene  a  sudden  emotioa  or 
pasoon  of  the  mind." — Id.  "  The  enigma,  or  riddle^  is  also  a  species  of  allegory." — Biair  and 
Murray  cor.  "We  may  take  frran  the  Soiptures  a  very  fine  example  of  the  e31egoTy."—IideaL 
"And  thus  have  you  exhibited  a  sort  of  sketch  of  urt^—ffarrit  cor.  "Wemay  '  imagine  a  sob- 
tie  kind  aC  TTiasfmhig.'  as  Ifr.  Harris  aoately  observes." — ChuxkiB  cor.  "But,  befim  enterii^ 
on  these,  I  shall  give  one  instance  ^  mek^^or,  very  beoHtiftd,  (or,  one  very  fteoii^  instance  ef 
metaphor,)  that  I  may  show  the  ^ure  to  fiill  advantage."— Jimr  eor.  "  Aristotle,  in  bis  Poetics, 
uses  meiaphor  in  this  extended  sense ,  for  any  figurative  meaning  impoeed  upon  a  word;  as,  the 
whole  pot  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a  spedes  for  the  genua,  or  the  geons  ibr  a  tpeaee." 
—Id.    "  It  shows  what  kind  of  ^ple  it  is  of  which  we  are  speaking.  "—KirlAam  eor.    "  Cleon 


Ih.  with  an  or  (I.-  u.  "Apronoiin.Uavord  pnt  tbr  «  momi."  Hamyand  aOmwtj,  "An  Adverb  U  a  part 
eftPMch."  *r  .  »ACm}uneHtM^apaHt/iaeedt,"  te.,  lAlA  U  thi  nms  M  to  H^,  ^  Oas  oifMrfr  !■  a  mt  (|f 
Mni^"  ia.  TUsivapalpaUsalNardity.— aBwwx. 
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«H  an  tOmr  Mil  of  iiiML"~0DUimM  or.  "To  kem  off  hii  ilgbt  win  m  %  Uad  «f  iMomd 
body."— in  "Tbiipftrt  oTipeeohiB  oaUed  Oe  verb.'^— Jfoci  cor.  "Wl^  MttoT  tUli«ift  ifcf" 
—Win  or,    "  What  nrt  of  duim  do  Um^  pooMir" — AiUom  cor. 

"D«ar  WelMed,  Mik,  ia  dii^  boU^ 
Tbftt  palnftil  iduimI,  dka  mok."— i>noarfsvr. 

UnnE  Noa  XL— Asncus  hot  Baxunsnm. 
"  Either  titoa  or  tbo  bc^  wei*  io  SHilt"—ObM^«fr.  **It  maf,  atfintTisii^  «Mr1o  betoo 
ganonL"— JfWray  4t  aloor.  "  Wb«i  ttw  verb  bM  mfciMim  Co  ftttan  tfaBft"— JEdm  '*Ko; 
3m7  ire  tbe  bHwng*  of  Im^liwlhiii,  ntber  tb«a  of  piwinii."- Bto<r  cpp.  "  TIm  driOos  of  &«• 
MiOTMnmar,iritioltbMto  gmay^  pravailad,  on  be  attribvtod  mi%  to  mtrioM^  of  [our] 
^fiitax." — Rumll  tar.  "Ii  that  omanunt  in  good  tiat»f"— &Mut  cm.  "Hmm  avs  not  muy 
fountains  in  good  tute."  Or:  "  Not  many  fountains  are  [onuuDMited]  in  good  taste." — Id.  "And 
I  paraecutod  thia  way  unto  death." — BAfe  oar.  ^Tbe  ataae  at  feeling-  can,  indeed,  give  ua  a  no- 
tioa  of  azteosion."— ^IdtoM,  ^^adL,  Na  41L  "  Tba  distribittive  ai^aamm,  aadk,  mm%  eiUter, 
agne  with  noan^  proaoon^  or  TCrii%  of  theaii^idarinuttbar  only."— J6irniv  ear.  "TTniiiwiim 
by  one  wwd,  what  might,  by  a  oiioinalooatkw,  be  ntolTCd  into  two  or  more  wocda  bakwwnig  to 
otim  paru  at  wpatA."—abir  «r.  "  Bf  o«Wa  wimIm  vAkb  opertta  [in  baniKNv^  aBd]  aD  ak 
tiie  same  tloiB."—Jfiimv  cor.  "Itti  wriBctort  haw  to hww  pbaanrad  tlmsmMkin^nmloMk- 
onbIdc ttMaL"— CbaqM ew.  "KdtfalncdiaviHti  waaooertiiHi  oiv^pgnpof  iMgn^"— 
JfioToy  cor. 

Unm  mots  ZIL— Tizus  avd  Namm. 
"He  is  entitled  to  tlte  ^tpellation  of  gwribimwi." — AtMm.  "CramweO  anamedtlrattde  ol 
iVofeefor."— iit  "  Hor  Other  is  hoMNired  with  tbe  title  of  Aril"— M  "Hm)  chief  oMgistrate  is 
ityled  iVwAfaU."— JU:  "The  higheat  title  in  the  state  is  tiiat  of  Ob«rwr."— M  "That  boy  is 
known  by  the  name  of /dter."— Array  oor.  "  The  ooe  styled  Mffit,  ia  tbe  head  of  tiw  mniBtefi 
of  law  and  religioa."- AiiM  oar.  "Baogin;  that  iiijiWhwiiI  them  under  ooe  dam^  he  called 
that  wh(fle  daw  trm."r—Miir  eor.  "  For  oak,  pim,  ma  oak,  were  naoMs  of  iHicde  otamsa  of  ob- 
Jeoti." — U.  "  It  is  «r  little  importanoe  irtwtiier  we  give  to  some  particalar  mode  of  expnaaioa 
the  nams  of  (ropa^  or  ofyfTHn."— M  ''The  oollisicHi  of  a  vowel  wim  itself  is  tbe  most  angrackiae 
of  all  oombinatious,  and  has  been  doomed  to  poooliar  reprobatioa  tinder  the  name  of  MoAtf."- 
Adams  ear.  "  We  hesitate  to  detannine,  whether  l)/raiU  aktoe  ia  the  nominative^  or  whether  the 
nominative  inoludea  the  word  i^ty." — OoibeU  ear.  "  Henoa  originated  tiso  costomary  abbreviation 
of  tuutiM  motUAf  into  tw«bMmoiith;  of  sawn  into  mmight;  otfamiM  nvU*  iirto  ybrtwyk" 
—Wtbekreor. 

UxDKB  Non  xm — OoMPAsiacm  Ajn>  AmnrATTm 
"  He  ia  a  better  writer  than  mdar."—1V:AAM.  "He  wmu  abler  matbematidanttaiilliigiilat" 
~Id.  "  I  sbonld  mttier  have  an  orange  than  oa  sotIol'^A  Akwh.  "Hewai  m  kasMilear 
a  n^tiator,  than  oouragooiu  at  a  warrior." — Smoaett  ear.  **In  an  epic  poei^  we  paidon  many 
oe^igencea  that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  sonnet  or  on  epigram." — Samea  ear.  **TlMtfigan 
is  a  aphwe,  g^obe,  or  balL" — (^mrchittt  Oram.,  -p.  367. 

Urdu  Non  XIT.— ANTBOKOKtrrs  to  Who  ob  Which. 
"  3A«  carriages  wUoh  were  formerly  in  use,  werevcry  clum^." — Keytoltut.  "The  place  is  not 
mentioned  by  tiia  geographers  who  wrote  at  that  time." — lb.  "  JTtott  qucstioos  which  a  person  jNrfl 
to  himself  in  oontemplatioo,  ooght  to  be  terminated  tpOA  pdoti  of  iBtorogatioo." — ^Jfiir.  HaLeor. 
**  The  work  la  designed  fortheoseofftoae  persons  who  may  tlunk  it  mciitaaplaoe  in  tbdr  libraries 
— Jfur.  eor.  "That  ttoae  who  ttUnk  conmaedly,  shoald  express  themselves  obscordy,  isnottobe 
WonildrcH)  At." — lit.  "77io«e  gnuumariuis  who  limit  the  number  to  two,  or  three^  do  not  r^ect" 
—Id.  "  The  substantives  which  cad  in  ian,  are  those  that  signify  profession."  Or:  "  7%om  sab- 
atantives  which  end  in  ion,  are  sw^  as  signify  profeasbD." — /d  "  To  Uieee  may  be  added  tikoN 
verbs  which,  among  the  poeta^  tHiuiay  govern  the  dative." — A^n  amd  Chuid  eor.  **  Jtte  ccoso> 
nants  are  thoM  letters  wlJcb  cannot  be  wtmded  wittuut  tbe  aid  of  a  towbL"— Aieto  ev.  "Tb 
employ  tbe  curiodly  of  jMrsmt  sfctBed  in  grammar:" — "of  Aoae  who  are  skilled  in  grammar  :"— 
"of  persons  OuU  areddUed  in  grammar:"— "of  mcA  persons  (u  are  skilled  ia  grammar:"  or— 
"of  Aims  persons  wfto  are  skilled  in  grammar."— L.  Mwrayeor.  "Thiamle  refers  only  to  Aom 
Domis  and  pronouns  whidi  have  the  same  bearing,  or  relation." — Id.  "So  that  the  things  whidi 
are  seen,  were  not  made  of  thinns  that  do  appear." — Bibk  cor.  "  ICaa  is  an  imitative  cnnture; 
he  may  uttor  again  the  sounds  whii-^i  ho  has  heard." — Dr,  WQson  cor.  "But  Aose  men  whose 
business  is  wholly  domoetio,  have  Uttlu  or  no  u9o  fbr  any  lat^nage  but  their  own.'*— vOr.  Webtkr 
tor. 

Undeb  Note  XV.— Pabticip[ai  Kodiis. 

"Great  bsn^  maybe  reaped  from  ^  reading  of  histMies."— .SmW  cor.  "And  some 
tempts  were  made  towards  the  writing  of  history." — BoHof^yrt^  cor.  "It  is  on  inva^u^  of  tba 
priest's  office,  for  any  other  to  offer  it" — Leslie  cor.  "  And  thus  &r  of  tt«  forming  vorha." — 
W.  Walker  eor.  "  And  without  the  shedding  blood  there  is  no  remission." — BMe  eor.  "  For 
ihe  TD-ikine  of  measures,  we  have  the  best  method  here  in  Sn^^and." — 2'nnier's  Gram.  cor.  "  This 
is  realir  both  on  admitting  and  a  denying  at  wwei" — Biitier  oor.  "Aad  benoe  the  origia  of  t4e 
m  ikiag  of  parliaments."— iV.  Avwa  eor.   "  Next  thoa  olifflaM^  tlHt  Ae  hsTi^  cT  Mvtog  Ugfak 
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and  gnwaptMOMW—  ooQfatrion.  Bnttiuifeldfii^:  tor,  ihi  tba  oontruy,  ooanHtatiprmiifpem 
A*  hvriiiff  ^  lV>t  and  gfao&" — Binlaveor.  "The;  cxied  down  ft«  wearing  of  rings  and  other 
aoperfloitiea,  as  we  da" — Id.  "  Whoee  adorning,  let  it  not  b«  that  oatward  adonii&g,  of  the  plate* 
ing  o/tbe  hair,  and  of  &e  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  fAe  puUmg-on  of  i^ipareL" — SMe  cor.  "  la  (ha 
i^eObigof  deriTative  words,  the  pnmttuwfimut  be  liepiwhole.'' — BnL  Oram,  and  Buehanairia  cor^ 
"  And  the  priDcee  offered  for  Ote  dedicating  of  the  altar." — Nvmh,  cor.  "  Booetiag  ia  not  oolf  a 
teUlng  t£  lies,  but  alao  o/  Dwoy  uoseem^  tnitbL"— iSH^^ieU  cor.  "  We  freely  confeas  that  tht 
fixbeKiiv  of  is.  the  wiekad  it  ihifaL'*— i&irtfoircpr.    '*For  the  reveaUng  of  a  Kcre^  there 

ymo  renwdy.'*— 0.  Avum.  "HetDinadall  hathougbtBtoAacompoaiogof  lawifivtiu  goodtf 
theStateJ'-^fibOtoeor. 

"RtafldntkmtobekeptftoBvfidlfaigtatDaiittiMtraty  aatobetakea  out  of  it  after  fUHng 
bL** — Bardaiii  ear.  **  Vbr  in  recririi^  «oA  embnieit^  the  taitiincmy  of  truth,  they  Mt  ttielr  souls 
eased." — Id.  "Trae  regolarify  doesnot  conast  in  baring  bat  a  eingle  role,  and  ftfcing  everf 
tbingtoconfiMm  toit"  — Pkd.  Muaetm  cor.  "To  tite  man  of  the  world,  this  sound  of  glad  tidings 
appears  only  an  idle  tale,  and  not  worth  attending  to.'* — aaiy  ear.  "To  be  the  deUrerer  of  the 
captive  Jews,  by  ordering  tbeir  tMnple  to  be  reb«at,"  Ac. — Rolhm  cor.  «  And  for  preserving  U)«o 
frosD  being  deflM."— i>iW9>.  cor.  "A  wise  man' will ^brbear  to  show  any  exoeUenoe  in  triftea."— 
Kammear.  "Hlrsotaa  had  no  other  reanm  fcr  valuing  a  boot"— JMmpn,  and  Wri^  ear. 
"To  befng^hewd  with  lattiflKtion,  it  is  Beoeesaiy  that  the  speaker  ihonld  deliver  Uniaelf  with 
SMB."  PtfOuipB  bettor:  '*Tob»  beard,  Ac"  Or:  "In  order  to  heard,  ka,"—Shtridan  cor. 
"Aiid,  to  the  end  o/  be^weB  heard  and  clearly  onderetood,  a  good  and  cUitinct  aitlculatkm  oon^ 
tribotM  mor^  than  con  turn  Ou  ifroaie^  power  of  voice." — Id. 

"  PotmtiaJ  purportsj  having  power  or  wiU; 
As,  If  ymi  toottld  improve^you  ahould  be  stilL" — IbbUt  ear. 

UiHiBB  Nan  XVIL — YABiom  Ebudbs. 
"  For  the  same  reason,  a  neater  verb  cannot  becomo  passive." — LowGi  cor.  '^A  period  ia  a 
witole  sentence  otnaplete  in  itself." — Id.  "  A  colon,  or  member,  is  a  diief  coDStructive  part,  or  the 
greatett  division,  of  a  Benteaoe." — M  "J,  semicolon,  or  half-member,  is  a  maUer  oonstructive 
put  or  a  sabdiralon,  of  a  sentenoe  or  of  a  member." — Id.  '*  A  sentence  or  a  member  is  again 
Bobdivided  into  commas,  or  segments." — Id.  "The  first  error  ttiat  I  woold  mention  is,  too  gen- 
eral an  attention  to  the  dead  langoages,  with  a  neglect  of  onr  own  tongtie." —  WAster  cor.  "  One 
third  of  the  impCMlations  would  sup^  the  demands  of  the  people." — Id.  "  And  ospecnally  in  a 
grave  eij/le." — Murrtx^'a  Oram.,  i,  178.  "By  too  eager  a  pursuit^  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  being 
disa^ointed."— iArnty  ow.  "  flka  letters  an  dMded  into  vowels  and  consonanta." — JIttr.eiaL 
mr.  '^IJm  ooBsmaBli  are  Aridsd  btto  motes  and  seniTOvriB."— .fidem.  " The  flvst  of  these 
ItemsisflMnMatagreeflUetotteEiie^  klioro."--iftimyeor.  '^Iftiiey  gain,  it  it  at  too  dear 
a  rate."— Awdair  eor.  "A  pnnoan  isa  word  oaed  m  ftood  of  a  noun,  to  prevent  too  freqaent 
«  T^Mtition  of  it"— dfotrnder  oor.  "Utis  vulgar  error  mi^t  perh^  wito  dom  too  pnrtiid  a- 
foadneaB  for  the  Latin."— oor.  "  The  groans  wbidi  too  heavy  a  load  extorts  bom  her."— 
Hitchcock  cor.  "  The  nnmbers  <^  a  verb  are,  of  oouise,  the  stngolar  and  the  p\Mai."—Bticke  cor. 
"To  brook  no  meanness,  and  to  stoi^  to  do  diasimnhdion,  are  iodksitiona  of  a  great  mind." — 
Mmraycor.  "Thismodeofexweaaicm  rather  toitttAefiuniliartbanttegrave  style." — Id.  "This 
use  of  the  wotd  &esf  soita  a  fiuuUar  and  tow  st7ie."-^iVtefle|r  oor.  "According  to  the  nature  of 
the  composition,  the  one  or  Ae  other  may  be  predominant" — .Bbw-  eor.  "  Yet  the  omnmonnesB 
of  sodb  Bsntmoea  prevantt  in  a  great  maatore  too  early  a»  ezpectatkHi  of  the  exitL"—OamfibA 
cor.  "  A  ecdogy  or  a  phili;^  may  be  pronounced  by  an  iodividoal  of  one  nation  upon  a  subject 
(rf  on  other." — J.  Q.  Adcme  ear.  "  A  Prenoh  Berraon  ia,  Ibr  <A«  most  part,  a  warm  animated  ex-^ 
liortatioo. "—fikur  e&r.  "I  do  not  envy  those  who  think  slavery  no  very  pitiable  lot"— (^omwijr 
cor.  " ^Hke  atudUary  and  Me  prinoipal  united  oonetitute  a  tensa" — Murray  cor.  "There  ar» 
■omevetbtwhiohwe  defhotive  witk  respect  to  fAe  penona."—/d  "Inyou^  habitt  of  industijr 
MMthtno^m^mtiMr-^   "  Asapoatephs  OtensedfaL  flweof  a  Ittter  left  out"— 


CHAPTER  in.— CASES,  ob  NOUNa 

OORREOnONS  UNDER  RULB  XI;  OP  NOMINATIVES. 
"  The  \rtiole  need  not  a  jdiysioian,  but  Ouff  that  ue  ^."-'Bunyan  cor.  "  He  will  m  no  wise 
out  whosoever  cometfa  unto  biDL"  Better:  "He  wiU  in  no  wise  cast  out  any  thai  come  unto 
him." — Bail  cor.  "He  feared  the  enemy  m:^t  fUl  upon  his  men,  toAi^  he  saw,  were  off  their 
gujmL" — ffi*fcWMo»  oor.  "  W'Aowewr  dull  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."— 
J/oti^  T,  41.  "  The  iim»  of  the  author  have  been  oonvenant  whh  tbe  butts  of  other  writers."— 
awiflear,  "Ton  are  a  mnch  gratter  totwthM  I,  by  hit  death."  Or:  "Aoiiiir^aanidignater 
)aser  by  his  death  than  £**—/<£  "  8och  pectadiaoee  pass  wtth  him  for  pk»B  frauds."— Awctov 
cor.  "In  whcnn  I  am  nearly  oonoemed,  txA  who,  I  Imow,  would  be  veiy  apttojustiQr  my  whole 
pvooedure." — Id.  "  Do  not  thmk  suoh  a  man  aa  I  contemptible  fbr  my  garb." — AdSaon  oor. 
" Hit  wealth  vid  its  bid  adieu  to  eadi  other."— i¥<6*Cley  cor.  "So  that,  'Ho  is  greater  than ,4' 
wBl  b»  more  gmunatioaltluii,  'HetigEeater  thiafM*"— JUL  "Ihe  Jetdte  hsd  now  Hitiiritti 
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Ucamiiha  W'-a.  ami  amOUtctr.  « lUOaOH^  that  I  midantaidpoebr  bettor  Umb 
Al  ••Aoiiih«bitutor(%lBTkitH7WHteiiMinlMpiTtlMjlc;"— •"Mjrfttbamd 
Ae  ban  been  Terr  intimRte  siooe."— JU«r  ^m.  ear.  "  Who  wu  the  agent,  and  the  object 
Btnick  or  Idased  T" — Mra.  Beifimu  ear.  "  To  find  the  poison  vAo,  he  imagined,  was  conceded 
t]ien"—Sirlikam  oar.  "  He  offered  a  great  reoonpenee  to  wAtuoeiier  voold  belp  bim."  Better: 
"  He  offered  a  great  recompense  to  OJty  one  who  would  hdp  him." — Hume  omd  Pr.  ear.  "  Tbej 
would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolote  and  iintimit*^,  of  wAiUMtwr  («■  OHff  one  wAo)  mi^  exer- 
dsa  the  right  of  Judgemeat" — Ma^mu  ear.  "Ttev  bad  pramiiBd  to  aooept  ieAoerMMr(cr  any  oat 
wAo)  ahoald  be  bom  Id  Wales."— Ohibroffr.  ■*  We  ennw  not  ai  Aey  ttiat  have  no  hop&"— 
Malwin  cor.  "If  he  ■ufifars,  he  aoffen  aa  Oey  that  have  no  lu^" — Id.  **We  acknowledge  Oat 
In  and  he  only,  hatb  been  our  peaoemalEer."— (Trattm  cor.  "  And  irtiat  can  be  better  than  he 
that  made  it  T"— Jbub  cor.  "  Hons  of  hia  school-fellowB  is  more  beloved  tiian  Ati" — Cooper  cor. 
"Solomon,  who  was  wiser  than  Mey  alL" — tFobon  oor.  "Thoee  wAo  the  Jews  thought  were  the 
last  to  be  saved,  flratent««d  the  Idngdom  of  God." — TVod  cor.  "A  stone  is  heavy,  and  tbo  sand 
WNghty ;  but  a  fixtl's  wrath  is  heavier  than  both." — £i&I<  ear.  *'  A  man  of  businesa,  in  good  coto- 
pany,  u  hardly  more  iiuuppartat^  than  aAswAom  they  call  a  notable  wonian." — Skdtcor,  "The 
king  of  the  Sannatfaai,  tpte  we  may  imagine  was  no  small  priooe,  leatorad  to  him  a  hmidrad 
thousand  Roman  prisotkers." — Lift  of  Anioii.  car.  "Socfa  ootiooa  wooM  be  avowed  at  this  time 
by  none  but  ro^nKlana,  and  fiuatios  as  mad  as  A^." — Oan^abefft Rhet,  p.  303.  "TTnlesBt  m 
I  said,  Ueaieurs,  you  are  the  masters,  and  not  I." — HaU  cor.  "  We  had  drawn  op  against  peace- 
able travellera,  niio  must  have  been  aa  glad  as  we  to  escape." — Btmee  ear.  "  Stimulated,  in  toni, 
by  thoir  approbation  and  that  of  betto'  judges  than  Mey,  she  turned  to  thur  literature  with  re> 
double  1  eneoty." —  Qaarlerly  Hev.  cor.  "  I  know  not  who  else  are  expected." — Scott  cor.  "  He  is 
great,  but  truth  is  greater  thin  we  idL"  Or:  "Ho  is  great,  but  truth  Is  greater  than  gay  of  m." 
—H.MaiMeor.  ^ //«  1  accnso has  ootavd."  Or,  by  ellipsisof  the antMedent,  tiuia:  "mkoiiil 
•oooae  has  entered."— IWler  oar. ;  atao  Siabpoan. 

"  Scotland  and  film  did  each  in  otfasr  linT—Dryden  eor. 
"  We  are  alone ;  here's  noiw  hot  ffton  sod  V'—Shak.  eor. 
*'/ratheriMwH  my  heart  mi^t  fed  your  love^ 

Than  my  uni^eaa'd  eye  see  your  courtesy." — Shak.  eor, 
"  Tell  me,  in  sadneaa,  toho  is  die  you  love?" — Shak.  eor. 
"Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deeds  acquire 

Tod  bi^  a  fiuDe^  when  k§  vs  aem 's  Mnj.^^—Skak  eor. 

00RRECTI0N3  UNDRR  RULE  HI;  OF  AFPOBITIOK. 

"Now,  thereferd,  oomo  thou,  letva  mskeaooveunt,  Aae  aaAmo.''—BMtoor.  "Now,tiiei» 
lore,  come  thou,  we  will  make  a  oovenan^  Aoaaod  /." — VariatuM  corrected.  "The  wcrd  came 
not  to  Esau,  the  hunter,  that  stayed  not  at  home;  but  to  Jaoob,  the  plain  man,  htm  that  dwelt 
in  tents." — Pom  cor.  "  Not  to  every  man,  but  to  the  man  (£  Ood,  (L  e^)  Aim  that  is  led  by  the 
niirit  of  God." — Bardan  cor.  "  For,  admitting  God  to  be  a  creditor,  or  Aim  to  whom  the  debt 
would  be  paid,  and  Christ  Aim  that  sattsOea  or  pays  it  on  behalf  of  man  the  debt(»;  this  qudstion 
will  arisQ,  whether  he  paid  that  debt  as  God,  or  man,  or  both?" — Pom  cor.  "Thia  Lord  Jesos 
(Sirist,  tbo  heavenly  luo,  the  Emmanod,  God  with  us,  we  own  and  bdiere  in;  Mm  whom  the 
bi|^  priests  raged  against,"  ftc — Fbx  cor.  "Chriat,  and  Bs  csudfied,  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  all  bis  addiMsefv  the  fountain  and  fiwmdation  of  his  hope  and  trust" — cor.  "Christ,  and 
Be  cnuafled,  ia  the  head,  and  the  only  head,  of  the  church."— i>eiiwim  eor.  "  But  if  Christ,  and 
Be  cructfied,  w  the  burden  of  the  ministry,  such  disastrous  results  are  all  avoided." — Id.  "  He 
never  let  bU  the  least  intimation,  that  himself;  or  any  other  person  lehoooever,  was  the  object  of 
wordiipt" — View  eor.  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  es- 
pecially tAemirtio  laboor  in  the  word  and  doctrine  "—Afble  «or.  "Our Shepherd,  Ae  wboisstrled 
Kmg  of  sdnt%  iriU  aasaredly  gin  his  saints  the  victoiy."— >SbniMa  eor.  "It  iw  seeBs  odd,  to 
tnik  of  tv  aahsoribers."— Aisfa  oor.  "And  they  shall  have  none  to  buiytttem:  Mey,  flieirwin^ 
nor  their  sons,  nor*  their  daogfaten;  for  I  will  pour  their  wickedness  upon  theoL"— JBiHl  opr. 
"  Yet  I  supposed  it  neoessaiy  to  sand  to  yoa  Epaphroditus,  my  brother,  and  compamoQ  ia  Ubom^ 
nod  feUow-eoldier,  but  your  measeager,  and  Aim  that  ministered  to  my  wants."— AMe  cor. 

"Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train. 

The  sons  of  &l9e  Antimachus  were  slain ; 

Bim  who  for  bribes  his  (aithleas  oouosels  sold, 

And  voted  Helen's  stay  Hx  Paris'  gold." — Pope  eor. 
"  See  the  vile  King  bis  Iron  sceptre  bear — 

His  only  praise  attends  the  pious  bdr; 

Bm  in  wboae  soul  the  virtues  all  oooradra, 

nie  best  good  sod,  tnm  the  want  wicked  ah*.**— XomA  eor. 
"  TImb  from  thy  Hps  poured  ftttii  a  jojfld  song 

To  thy  Raaeraur  I— je^  it  tKMired  along 

In  nostrndodioos  MUfgy  of  pralss^ 

To  Oo^  the  Savioar,  AAn  of  andent  day*.*'— Arm  dhoft*  eor. 

*  nsmrtsfyor  Ods  egii|iiBe(loB."Mr,"  b somewhat  aMiBnMMei  tbs  imObcIb  boA  fhsTUialsani 
llNBsptM^lB--*'a«M2tbslrwlt«rHaa<lhslrsBM^mSthslrda^tsn.*' 
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COSKBOnONS  UNDER  RULB  IT;  OF  P0SSE8BIV1ESL 


Under  Noti  L — Tok  PoesESBirs  Fobh. 


"Maria  diief  good  is  an  upright  mind." — Key  to  Inti,  "  The  fraoatator  of  MaUH's  History  has  the 
(bllowiog  Dot€L" —  Wi^tar  cor.  "  The  act,  while  it  gare  five  yeorf'  fUIl  pay  to  the  officers,  allowed 
but  one  year's  pay  to  the  privatfl&'' — Id.  "  For  the  study  of  English  is  preceded  by  seTeral  yeara' 
attentioii  to  Latin  and  &reek."— /li  "  The  first,  the  Court-Baron,  is  tlie/ruAoUers'  or  frwmetia 
court" — Oekteor.  *'Iafflimtliat  Vou^ebu'fdefimticHi  labours  under  an  essential  defect'' — Camp- 
hriXeor.;  and  aiao  JAtrray.  "  There  is  a  chorus  in  jimtopAanev'f  {days." — Stair  cor.  "It  denotes 
the  sameperceptioc  in  my  mind  as  ia  theirs." — Duncaacor.  "  Tliis sAerwards  enabled  him  to  read 
Jlicke^s  Saxcui  Grammar." — Life  of  Dr.  Mur.  cor.  "I  will  not  do  it  for  ten'tf  sake." — Ash  oar.  Or: 
''1  wUlnottfertrvyitforlen'vsi^e." — Oen.,  xriii,  32.  "I  arose,  and  asked  if  those  charming  iiifants 
were  hara." — Werter  cor.  "  They  divide  their  time  between  mdKnws' shops  and  (Ae  taverns." — Dr. 
Brown  ear,  "  The  aagd^  adoring  of  Adam  is  also  meutiooed  in  the  Tahnud."— cor.  "  Quar- 
rels arose  from  the  wjwwn*  insulting  of  those  who  lost" — Id.  "  The  Tocanoy  occasoned  by  Ur. 
Adam^a  reiignatiML"— jldv.  to  Adama'a  BheL  cor.  "Read,  fbr  instanoe,  Junfw^f  address,  com- 
monly called  hb  Letter  to  the  King." — Adama  cor.  "  A  perpetual  straggle  a^^nst  the  tide  of 
Hortama^a  influence." — Id.  "  Whkb,  for  AWAteAbfi'tf  sake,  I  shall  put  down  severally ." — K. 
Johnaon  cor.  "Tho  tilth  case  is  in  a  danse  ngnifying  the  matter  oton^a  fear." — Id.  "And  th(y 
took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's  field." — Alger  ear.  "  Arise  fbr  thy  aervania'  help, 
and  redeem  tbem  for  ihy  mercy's  sake."--«A»if  tor.  "Shall  not  their  cattle,  their  substance,  aDtl 
every  beast  of  them,  be  aural"— CfM.  Bible:  Om,,  xxxiv,  23.  *^Ita  regular  plural,  buOaees,  ia 
used  by  Bacon." — ChwchOi  ear.  "  ICordecai  walked  every  day  befim  the  court  til  tlio  womerCa 
bouse." — SeoU  ear.  "  Behold,  they  that  wear  soft  ckitbing,  are  in  kinga'  houses." — Alger's  Bible. 
"  Then  Jethro,  Moeeia  bther-in-law,  took  Zippoteh,  Moaafa  wif^  and  her  two  sons :  and  Jethro, 
MoaeJa  fhther-in-lsw,  came,  with  hii  sods  and  his  wife,  unto  Uoees." — SeiMt  Bible.  "  Kmg 
Jamea'a  translators  merely  rvvised  fijrmer  tranalationa." — Fraiee  ear.  "  H:^  th^y  be  Uke  com  m 
AoMNs'  tops."— ITAite  cor. 


"  And  &>r  his  Maker's  image'  sake  exempt" — MSton  cor. 
"  By  aU  the  &me  acquired  in  ten  yean'  war." —  Rmee  cor. 
"Nor  glad  Tile  poets  mth  troe  eritiief  gore."— cor. 
**  Uao  CMily    a  softer  nxM  Is  made. 
Not  for  his  f^ow^  nun,  but  their  aid." — Dryden  aor. 

UNDXK  NOTB  n. — FOfiBSasiVBB  CONKKCTKD. 


"It  was  necessary  to  have  both  Ha phyaieiaiCa  and  the  sui^n's  advice." — L.  Mvsray'a  Fblae 
Sgniase,  Rule  10.  "This  oiiMde  bshiooableneas  of  the  taihr'awthetireviomim'smsik.mg." — ZocJks 
eor.  "  Some  pretending  to  be  of  Paul's  party,  others  of  ApoBo^a,  others  of  Cephaa's,  and  others, 
(iwetendtng  yst  h^^,}  to  be  of  Christ's." —  Wood  eor,  "  Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  ^xswer  and 
Materia  ^elUng  agrees  better  with  our  pronunotatkn."— PMl  JAisewn  cor.  "  Law'a^  Edward^a, 
and  WatUfa  Survey  at  the  Divine  DispenaattoDS."  Or  Hxaa:  "Law,  Biwarda,  and  Watta't,  Sur- 
veys of  the  Divine  IHspensatiiMis."— Aify&  eor.  "And  who  was  Enoch's  Saviour,  and  the 
prophets  9" — Bayly  eor.  "  Without  any  impediment  but  his  own,  his  parenia',  or  his  gwerdiaria 
will"— JiranuiJ  eorraeted.    "  James  reUeves  neither  the  boy'a  nor  the  girl's  distress." — N'kam  cor. 

John  regards  neither  the  maater'a  wt  the  pupil's  advantage." — Id.  "  You  reward  neither  the 
nun'*  ntv  the  woman's  labours." — Id.  "She  ezamiDCs  neither  «nm«s'4  nor  John's  C(»iduct" — 
Id.  "  Thou  pitieet  neitber  the  aervtmta  nor  the  roaster's  it^orles." — Id.  "  We  promote  En^mSa 
or  Ireland's  h^DesB."— Jd  "Were  OaiiCt  and  Abel's  occupatkMi  tiie  same?"— 0.  Brown. 
"  Were  Cain  and  Abel's  oooopatknatito  same  ?" — Id.  «  What  was  Simon  and  Andrew's  employ- 
ment "m  he  can  fiad^  hWdf  Banetiiria  IDnerv*  with  Seioppiiria  and  PMiraiias'a 
Notes."— Xocite  eor. 

**  And  liMM  fiTid  fVinndithin')!  flnplr-nnintfid  dart 


**  And  low  and  fKcndship's  finely-pointed  dart 

Falls  blimtod  fW>m  each  indurated  heart"   Or: — 
"  And  bne'a  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
^bS  Uuuted  Bvm  each  induratod  heart" — OcidemUh  eor. 

Uniob  Note  m.— Choicb  or  Fobmb. 


"  But  some  degree  of  traaUe  is  tho  portion  ofaU  mm."—L.  Murray  etaLeor.  "  unth  the  names 
<!^Ai»>!itt<sraMliiioftsrupraitbeldaaklea£'' — AhboUeor.  "Tbegeaoal,  in  the  name  ofihtarmy, 
md>liriied  a  deoteration.''—Ann«  eor.  "Thevoto0/fA«  CbmmoM."— /dL  "TheifeuHo/Zordi:** 
— id.  "  A  arflection  the  fauUa  of  writera or,  "  A  collection  of  literary  faxiiis."— Swift  eor. 
"  After  ten  years  of  wars." — Id.  "  Profeamng  bis  detestation  such  practices  as  ihose  of  bis  pre* 
decessors." — Pope  eor.  "Bythattimel  shall  have  end(>d  my  jwar  ^office." — W.  Walkercor. 
"  For  the  sake  of  IJerodiaa,  the  wife  of  Am  brother  F1iHip."—Bible  and  Mar.  cor.  "  I  endure  all 
tUngsfiH-AesaAen/Aa  elect,  that  they  may  also  obtain  salvation." — Bibles  eor.  "  He  was  Aetr  to  As 
am  of  Iiouis  the  Sirtemth." —  W.  AUea.  "  The  throne  we  honour  la  the  people'a  dunce." — RoBa. 
"  An  acooant  of  the  nooeedlngs  of  Akauaadm'*  eemV'—But.  "  An  exoellent  tutor  fbr  the  ehM  of 
a  peraon  offaMonr—aC  Bbu  eor,  "  It  is  anions  enough,  that  this  sentence  of  the  Biahop'a  ta, 
its^  UDgraounatfaiaL'' — Ootbetteor.  '<  The  troops  Imtomtoflw  palace  the  Jftiweror  Le(^^ 
— JRem«or.   " The  meeting  was  called  by  de«re  cf  EWoo  the  Judge."— Id.   "The  occupation 
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THimble  pniident  of  th»  Bojil  ^tndaii^  liu  Utalj  incrcHBd."— Jfiwwfer  cor. 

Umra  IToTi  IV. — Komn  wrrn  PoBsnsimi  ^ural. 
■'God  hath  urt  givon  us  our  reaeon  to  do  purposa" — Barday  car.  "  For  oor  sake,  so  doubt, 
this  is  writteo." — Bible  cor.  "  Are  oot  health  and  strength  of  body  desirable  fi)r  their  own  aaie  r" 
— Ssrria  and  Jfitrray  c&r.  "  Some  sailofB  who  wsie  boiling  their  dmner  upon  the  abore."-~Daji 
ear.  **  And  thcj,  in  their  furn,  were  labdued  l^-  otfaen." — Pitmodt  cor.  "  ladastry  on  our  part 
b  not  iuperaeded  by  God's  grace." — AmtB§iit^  eor.  "  Tbrir  heaSh  perii^  may  be  pretty  well 
aeeored.  — Locib  cor.  "Though  he  was ridi,  yet  for  vc«r  Mice  he  betsuoe  poor. "-—See  2  Cor.,  yiii, 
9.  "  It  wen  to  be  wished,  faia  oorrccton  had  been  aa  wise  on  their  part.'" — Saris  tor.  "The 
Arabs  are  commended  by  the  ancieots  fbr  being  looat  exact  to  their  word,  and  re^Mtfiil  to  thor 
kindred." — Salecor.  "  Tliat  la,  aa  a  reward  of  eomo  exertion  on  our  jxirt." — Gvrwy  cor.  "Sothat 
it  went  ill  with  Hoees  fat  their  ante."— A.  oor.  "  AU  lian  shall  hare  their  part  in  the  buming  1^." 
~WaUseor.  "  For  our  own  wte  aa  well  aa  fbr  thin&'*— iV^.  to  Wallar  cor.  iSaotneaag 
their  abSUfi  to  detect  end  amend  eiron." — L.  Jtumtg  oor. 

"Thia  woiid  I  do  ronoooce;  and,  in  your  fiffhi, 

Shake  patiently  my  great  affiction  oflC"— £feofc  car. 
"  If  your  retaitiag  anger  yield  to  traa^ 
Pompey  and  tbou,  in  safety,  bore  may  meet" — Botse  eor. 

Vhdb  Nora  T.— FDHOsmB  wm  PAKncipua 
"ThiflwQIeDOoarag*  him  to  proceed  without  acquiring  the  prejudice."— i^tA  eor.  "  And  the 
notice  which  they  give  of  an  action  as  being  completed  or  not  comf^ted." — L.  Mwr.  et  at  cor, 
"Some  obstacle,  or  impeiUment,  that  prevents  U  from  taking  phKi&" — /VMatfoy  and  A.  Mv.  eor. 
"11uyhave^>o8tolicalautbori^fi«  io  frequently  urging  tiie  seeking  of  th«  Spirit" — The  /Hmd 
cor.  "  Here  then  is  a  wide  fittd  for  reoMW  to  exeri  its  powers  in  relaSdcm  to  the  objects  of  taste." — 
Dr.  Blair  wr.  "Now  thii  they  derive  altogether  from  their  greater  oqiaci^  of  imftation  and 
■cription."— JSl  "Thii  is  ma  dear  raaiOD  wAy  M«y  potd  a  greater  attention  to  that  oonstnio 
tion."~K  "The  dia^goe  pait  had  aleo  a  modoleCioB  of  itaown,  which  was  capable  of  beiw 
set  to  notos."— M  "TTAy  ort  w  ao  tffttn  frigid  and  oBperaaaiive  in  public  discootaeT"— i£ 
"  Which  is  only  a  preparation  for  leadhig  his  fiM<c8B  diieetly  upon  us." — Id.  "  The  nonscoae 
about  whidh,  at  relating  to  things  only,  and  having  no  declenaon,  needs  no  refutation.  "—Jbtcb 
oor.  "  WbOh  QpOQ  breaking  it  <^>eD,  foond  nothing  bat  the  fbikrwing  inaciiptioD."— &>Em  cor. 
"A  prince  will  quickly  have  reaeon  to  repent  Chafing  exattedtnepenenaoUrik"— Jii  "Not- 
iritbstaniUt^  tt  <■  the  immadiata  sul^  of  lue  diaoonn*,"— ChwoUB  «or.  *^WiA.  our  delhutiaB 
of  A,  (u  bmng  itynonymous  with  timi."— Booth  oor.  "  It  will  ooniiderably  increase  oer  dntger  ^ 
being  doceived." — CUmp&WI  oor.  "  His  beauties  can  new  be  mentfnted  without  BUggeetjng  hk 
blemishes  alsa"— i>r.  Biair  cor.  "  No  example  has  ever  been  adduced,  of  a  nun  oonaoentiMnly 
approving  an  action,  because  of  ita  badnees."  Or:—"  a  nam  mho  oooscieDtioualy  approved  of 
an  Qdtion  because  of  ita  badness." — Oumty  cor.  "  The  last  episode,  of  the  amgei  sbowii^  to 
Adam  the  &toof  his  posteri^,  is  hi^ipily  imafpnod." — Dr.  Blair  oor.  "  And  the  news  came  to  my 
eon,  that  he  aad  the  bride  were  in  Dnhlin." — JC  Edytworih  eor.  "  There  ia  no  room  for  the  mnd 
to  exert  any  great  olbit,"-- JDr.  jBtarr  ear.  **  One  would  imaging  flut  ttaeae  eriUa  new  eo  mudi 
as  heard  that  Homsr  imvto  flrsL**— i^)p8  eor.  "  Oondemn  tiw  bocric,  for  not  bc^  a  geognphy:** 
(V, — "  becaust  it  is  not  B  geogn^y." — P«trvs  cor.  "  There  wffl  bo  in  many  words  a  transiticD 
from  being  the  flgurative  to  being  the  proper  signs  of  oertain  ideas." — Oan^beU  cor.  "The 
doctrine  the  Pope  is  the  <xily  souroe  of  ecdesiastical  pow^."— AeL  Worid  cor.  "  This  the 
note  expedient,  hecauH  the  wu-k  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  private  teaniers." — L.  Momxii 
tor.    "This  was don^  becauoe  the  CHwtmar,t>emg  ab-eadi^int^pe,didw^adm»^ 

CORBECTIONS  UNDER  BULS  T;  OF  OBJBCnVES. 
Ukdm  TBI  Rule  itsbu.— Tas  Osmmrs  Fobu. 
*'  Whom  duMiUlMet  die  other  day  but  my  <M  friend)"— ^meI  oor.  "Let  not  him  boast 
ftat  pota  on  hia  armoor,  but  Mn  that  takes  it  w"."— AbvIw  <»r.  "Let  none  touch  it^  bat  Aem 
trtio  are  dean."— Ais  eor.  *Let  tiie  tea  rou>,  and  the  fliUneM  therectf ;  the  wwld,  and  Hum 
itat  dw^  timeiu."— i"*  ear.  "  Pray  be  private,  and  careftil  vshsm  you  trast"— Jfr«;  G<^  cor. 
"How  shsll  the  people  Imow  tsAom  to  eDtroet  with  Oieir  |«m)er^  wid  thor  Hb«tie8?"— ^  0. 
Tofllor  oor.  "  The  <Ai^>lain  entreatsd  my  comrade  and  me  to  dress  as  weU  as  possible." —  Worid 
oor.  "  And  hm  that  oometh  to  me,  I  wul  in  no  wise  cast  out"— JoAn,  vi,  37.  "  Whom^  during 
tbia  prepanUioa,  they  ooaetantly  and  eolemoly  invoke."— Aip«  Is.  eor.  "'Whoever  or  what- 
ever owes  va,  is  Debtor;  and  wkomeoor  at  wfaatenr  we  owe,  is  CredltOT."— JTorsft  eor.  "  De> 
dating  the  ourricde  waa  hii^  and  he  Aonld  have  in  it  wkom  be  cfaoee." — A.  Rosa  eor.  "  Tbe 
flnt  i^  Burice  is  the  only  one  of  all  tiie  boat  of  briUant  oonteaqxMries^  whom  vre  can  rank  aa  a 
finfeiate  orattw."— jEiiMtoi.  ea:  "  Thus  yon  see,  how  nattually  tte  Fribbles  and  tbe  Daflbdili 
have  prodnoed  the  Jfesaaliaa*  of  onr  time."— iM  Broto*  eor.  "  Ibey  woaU.  find  in  the  Soman 
list  both  the  Sb^wa"— Jii  "  Ho  found  his  wife's  da&ee  oa  fire,  and  hsr  just  expiring."— 06* 
Mresr  cor.  "To  present  yarn  holy,  and  wMmmbis,  and  uar^rooabk  m  his  s%ht"— Cb&miiBM^  i, 
S3.   "Lettte  dlatiibQtwdoUidii^with  aioaidioi^;  the  nperis^^ 
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urtio  perfbnns  offlaes  of  otnopMBioa,  wWb  dianfUneBB."— jShiort  eer.  "  If  the  omr  nil  at  fto 
master  of  tha  venal,  uAon»  will  they  miiidf CWMo*  eor.  "He  Wing  bom  took  them,  thiy 
hsriog  BODB  bat  Mm." — i>roy<cm  cor. 

"  2A«e,  Natora,  portlil  Kottm^  I  tcrniga ; 

Of  thy  caprioe  matental  I  oomplaio." — Bums  ear. 
**£7ot  wetu  he  who  H  is,  whete  cJutrms  anuume 

^  lonffivf/  9oul,  but  lores  be  IcnowB  not  wltom."—A(UUaom  oar, 

UsMB  Hon  I.— Or  VisBB  TBimnrrrB. 

"When  H  {^tos  that  sense,  and  also  connects  mOmeet,  It  is  a  ooq|atiotion.*'~-£.  Mitnray  eer. 
"Thot^h  thou  wilt  not  acknowledge  iliiyae^iolegviBiy,  tboD  canst  not  deny  the  fitct  Jteted" — 
Id.  "  They  specify  tome  ol^eet,  like  many  other  a^ectives,  and  (Uso  coanect  sentences." — Kirh- 
ham  cor.  ^'  A  rioUtion  of  this  role  tends  so  much  to  perplex  (he  reader  and  obecore  the  aeiue,  that 
It  ia  safer  to  err  by  luijn;  too  many  abort  sentencea" — L.  Murray  car.  "A  few  exerdaeaare  enb- 
Jdaed  to  each  important  definition,  for  him  [the  pninl]  to  jmtctite  upon  an  be  proceeds  in  com- 
mitting tte  {rn»nm<ir  io  nie>norv.''—.MitiAi7  cor.  '"ATOrb  signifying  on  actum  d^rtdJy  Irotut^ 
goTema  the  aooDaatiTe."— ^Adom  «( of.  cor.  "Or,  any  word  that  eon  he  coi^ugaied,  is  a  vwh.**— 
KMAam  ear.  "bi  lliew  two  concluding  aetitenoea,  the  aothta-,  haatenlngto  a  clc«!^  appears  to 
write  rather  carelenly."— i>r.  Sbiir  cor.  "He  simply  reaaons  on  one  side  of  the  questian,  and 
then  ieaoea  it."— Id.  "FraisB  to  God  teacbee  w  to  bo  htoable  and  knrly  ourselres."— ^tterinirv 
cor.  " This autliar has  endeaTOored  to sorpaSBAis rivals. "—A  W.  Oreeneor.  "Idteneas  andpletu- 
vre  fatigue  a  man  as  soon  aa  iunneaa." — WOsier  eor.  "And,  m  conjugating  any  verfr," — or,  "And 
1q  lear^ng  eoigtigaiione,  yen  must  pay  particular  atteotiOD  to  the  manner  in  which  these  ugna 
are  upfSad."—&rUum  eor.  "He  SBidVl^fnia  wmld  have  emaodpated  her  slaves  long  ago." — 
Xiift. cor.  "And havnigaTeadiiK8i'^-H)r,  *'Attd  AoU^r m^'B^^'^dinen" — or,  "Andfie^^in 
readiness— to  revenge  all  disobedience." — Bibk  cor.  "However,  in  these  cases,  custom  generalb' 
detnrnines  what  is  right."— Wright  cor.  "In  proo^  let  the  following  cases  be  toim."— jS.  "Wa 
moat  marvel  tint  be  should  so  ^eedily  have  foi^otten  hie  first  prindplea." — Id.  "  How  sbodd 
we  wondar  at  the  expresrion,  "Hifa  is  a  m?;^  question  t' " — Id.  "And  stioh  as  prefer  Ai*  eoarse, 
can  parse  it  as  a  posBOsrire  adjeotlTe. " — Chodenow?  eor.  "To  aaeign  all  ibe  reasons  that  induced 
the  author  to  debate  fi<om  other  grammarians,  would  lead  to  a  Deedlees  |volixity." — Alexander  eer, 
"  The  Indioatire  -Uood  riia|dy  indicates'or  dedares  a  Omg."-~-L.  Murraf/'t  Oram.,  p.  63. 

UnnB  fion  n.— Or  Ynaa  hrmamam. 

"  In  his  flOTentti  chapter  be  e:zpaMalet  at  great  loi^tii."-— fi>re&iy  ear.  ""He  qvtards  wjft  me 
for  adducing  some  oHoient  teetimonies  i^;reehig  with  what  I  say." — Id.  "  Repenting  of  his  ^ 
sign." — Mme  eor.  "  Henry  knew,  that  an  exc(«nmtmication  could  not  &n  to  produce  the  most 
dangerous  etlect&."-^Id.  "The  popular  lords  did  not  foU  to  enlarge  on  the  Bul^ject." — Mrs.  Ma- 
caiuiay  ear.  "He  is  alwi^  master  of  fals  sobject,  and  seems  to  fiay  with  It:"  or, — "seems  to 
qwri  Mniiif^wilii  tt."— ^BWk^cop.  "  Bat  as  soon  as  It  omeiMlv  to  rwIdisMsek  all  Us  secret  inflim- 
ities«koi9thetHatta&'<— il  "  No  maDnpeiited  of  his  wkkeduw.''—3eBfe  cor.  "Oooneway 
or  odier,  eitiMr  on  the  i^ht  band,  on  tiio  left."— K  "  He  lies  down  by  the  rim's  edgs." 
Or:  "HefoytMnsej^downmtberitMr^brte*."— IT.  WaSkereor.  "For  some  yeata  past, /tow 
had  cm  ardemt  iomA  to  retire  to  some  of  oor  Amoioan  plantationa" — Oowiey  eor.  "I  fear  thoa 
■wot  shrink  from  the  p^ment  of  it" — ITops  ear.  "We  nsra-  niafa  an  ides,  wittumt  aoqnUi^ 
some  oombinatton." — Rippingham  ear. 

"Tet  more;  the  stroke  of  death  he  must  abide, 
'Sbsa.  Uea  he  meol^  down,  fest  by  hia  to^thren's  side."— Jfiltoii  eor. 

Umn  Mom  m.— Or  Vkbbs  IbUFKOD. 
"  3%a  psribnent  eonflscaUtd  Ihe  property  of  aU  those  who  had  bnne  anns  agahiBt  the  Uag.*'— 
Bwnecor.  "  The  practice  of  confiKoUng  ^"titpa  (hat  bad  been  wredEed."— iil  "Hie  nearer  Ms 
military  auccessea  brought  him  to  tiie  throne."  Or:  "The  nearer,  Qarough  hia  military  successes^ 
he  approached  the  throne." — Id.  "In  the  next  example,  *you'  npreeeats  'ladies;^  tiienrifore  it  is 
pluraL"— £«ntA(m  eor.  "The  fltst  'H^  sUmde  for  'vab;'  the  second  'As*  represents  'rtream:" 
'—Id.  "PrrauimsdonotahrqrsjinwnftherBpetititmrfnoinia  "F^isanadverbortfe- 
gree;  it  reWfif  to  the  adjective  good." — Id.  '*Yoa  will  {deaae  to  commit  to  memory  the  following 
paragraph." — Id.  "  Erra  the  Greek  and  Latin  paesiTe  verbs  form  some  of  their  tenaes  hy  means 
of  ataHiariea." — L.  Mvr.  cor.  "  The  deponent  verbs  in  Latia  also  employ  auxiiiaries  to  frnn  aev* 
««1  of  their  tenses." — Id.  "  I  have  no  doubt  he  made  as  wiae  and  true  proverbs,  as  any  body  has 
made  since."— /d  "Monotonous  ddimy  assumes  as  many  act  fonns,  as  ever  Proteus  aid  of  fleet- 
tag  shapes." — Kirkham  eor.  "  When  wc«de  in  apposition  are  uttered  in  quick  socoesakm." — 2fix- 
on  eor.  "Where  many  such  sentences  oceitr  A»  mccMsion." — L.Mwr.ear,  "Wisdom  leads  as  to 
qieak  and  do  wfast  is  most  proper."— £Iafr  and  L.  ifyrray  ear. 

"AL  ATtthoanotBomao^aiidaltortagaef 
Am.  Ndthcr,  fUr s^t,  if  tither  tiiee  Mapboie;''  Or:— 

"Neitber,  &ir  safait,  if  either  Oou  dislSka"— Stoit  eor. 

nnoE  KoTB  nr.— Or  pASBirE  Tbhbb. 
"  A     too^  nnofc     aUomd  tiw  ^vllsga  of  fixmfog  oor  own  Jaws.**  Or:  "  IVi  too  onot 
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\a»e  On  prlTfle^"  tc — L.  Jfwray  eor.  "For  not  oaly  i»  the  ue  of  all  the  andoit  poetic  feet 
aUineed[Ui]  om,"  Ac. — et€U.  eor.  "BjwbtJtooietdvaiinhittMtriff^orprwiiegedaiedmet" — 
Bartkit  eor.  "  7b  the  children  of  lanel  ftkme^  kaa  the  poeeowioii  of  it  been  denied."— £nA  eor. 
"  At  York,  All  quutu'  was  routed  to  fifteen  hoodred  Jewi." — Jd.  "  He  would  teadi  tbe  Freoch 
Unguage  in  thne  lenooit  pcovided  Aa*  «0cn  paid  Am  flf^-five  doUara  in  •dnuioa." — Pr^. 
OuaaalU  eor.  "  And  when  a  was  demuded  of  Mn  by  tbs  Pbarinei,  when  the  Idngdoni  of  Ood 
ihouldoome."  Oti''ABAyr\siaatheFkmiMe$4imandiedxX)an^^  "AbookAofkoi 
rtovnme." — Dr.  CanqtbeUeor.  '*  7&  J(^HafneTo(^«^u»»mtwur^;Wei^  onl^becMuebehad 
been  in  holy  orden." —  W.  Duant  eor.  "  l£r.  Home  Todce  baring  tolcen  otdera,  admiaskm  to  the  bar 
was refiued Attn." — ChurdaJleor.  ''ItSTeftrencetoplaoeiadivniiraniBd." — Dr.BuUumaeor.  "What 
■trildng  leaeon  ii  tamghi  by  (he  tenor  of  this  biitoiy  7" — Bush  eor.  "  No  leoa  a  mm  than  ei^ty 
tboiuaod  pounds  had  been  left  Aim  by  a  ftioKL" — Dr.  iVimtiey  eor.  "  Where  there  are  nmaj 
things  to  be  done,  there  must  be  allowed  to  eadt  ita  shara  of  lime  and  laboor." — Dr.  JnhMon  eor. 
"FreacPtlng  the  subject  in  a  &r  more  practical  form,  than  hat  heretofore  bem  given  iL"—£irUiam 
wr.  "  IT  to  ft  bdng  of  eotira  knpailiaUty  dioald  be  ibown  the  two  compatues."— i>r.  SobA 
ear.  ''Hie  oommaiM  of  the  Britidi  trasf  ms  <rilbred  lo  Ann." — Qrinuham  eor,  "  lb  wAont  a 
ooosidemble  sum  had  been  unexpectedly  left." — Johnson  cor.  "  Whethn  such  a  privilege  may 
be  granted  to  a  nuud  or  a  widow." — Speet.  car.  "  H^>pily,  to  all  fteae  affected  terms,  ttie  pobtic 
tuflfrage  has  been  denied," —  OampbeU  eor.  "  Let  the  parnng  table  next  be  aAov»  Ahr."— -JAtttta^ 
eor.  "  then  the  use  of  the  aaai^piag  table  amy  be  eapkuned  to  Aim." — Id.  "  7b  Pittaoos  Sure 
was  oOered  a  groat  sum  of  moaeiy."-~-Sambom  cor.  "Mwe  tune  fiir  study  had  been  allowed 
Urn."— /d  "  If  a  little  wen  fteitowadoa  Ms  ipofiv  that  lie  between  them."— 
212.    "  Sili>poae  aa  olBoe  or  a  bribe  t«  oObied  nw:" — Pierpont  eor. 

**  A  ASH  one  dissl^  one  last  emlmce  deidedt 
Shall  I  not  li^  me  by  his  dty-oM  ddef"— Anas  «or. 

Uhdkb  Non  T.— Of  PASBm  Vkbbs  TEAMsmrx. 
"Tho  proposition  to  is  «Md  befbre  noons  of  place,  whoi  they  bUowTnbs  or  partkiplefl  of  mo- 
tion."— Jfiimiy  e<  ol  eor.  "  They  wese  not  alknoed  to  enter  the  house." — ^Jfitr.  eor.  "  Umi  sepa- 
rste  signification  has  been  overlooked." — Ihoke  cor.  "Bat,  whenerer  tb  is  need,  it  mnst  be  in  tho 
nominative  cam,  snd  m(  hi  tiie  ol^feotim" — (MbeU  ear.  "  It  is  said,  that  mora  pwns  than  one 
rsQS^M  haadsome  aslarie^  to  see  Aof  acts  of  parilament  are  properiy  worded." — CWeAa  ear. 
"The  following  Budiments  dT  Bn^A  Grammar  have  been  ueed  in  tlie  Univetsity  of  Pennsylra- 
nia."— Roger*  ear.  **  It  nerer  BbouM  be  forgotten." — JITewmtm  oor.  "  A  very  curious  &ct  An 
been  noticed  by  those  exprat  metapbytioians." — CampbeU  eor.  "The  ardibidiop  interfered,  that 
Wcheldt's  lai^ares  might  bo  ftof^ieii"— JKend  «pr.  "The  distortiancee  in  Oottengen  have 
been  entirely  ^tuBel " — Dailif  Adv.  cor.  "  Beaidee  those  which  are  noticed  in  these  exceptions." 
—Prieitlef/ cor.  "As  one,  two^  or  three  auxiliary  verbs  are  emf>loy0il" — Id.  "  Hie  arguments  whkfa 
have  boMi  used." — Addieon  eor.  "The  circumst&Doe  is  properiy  meUeed  by  the  author."— £l«r 
eor.  "  ^tsgooia  has  never  bera  taken  wtejossssriim  by  any  BmoiieBn  nattoo."— ftwHBi'sg  eer. 
"  He  will  be  oraMrwI  no  mors."— WoAer  eor.  "Hie  thing  was  to  be  fannAiaM  somriiow."— 
SiaU  cor.  "In  1798,  the  Papal  Territory  was  teiaed  by  tiie  Ftendu"— J°fenocA  eor.  "The  idea 
has  not  for  a  moment  escaped  the  attention  o/Uie  Board." — 0.  S.  Jownud  cor.  "I  shall  easily  be 
excused  from  the  labour  of  more  traoscriptioa."— JoAnim  cor.  "If  I  may  be  allowed  to  ase  that 
ezprearioo." — Gamph^  cor.  "  If  without  offence  I  may  make  the  observation." — Id.  "  There  sre 
otlier  diaracters,  which  are  fluently  used  in  composition."- iftir.  et  oL  cor.  "  Such  nnacooaot- 
able  Inflmdtiss  might  be  overcome,  m  many  cases,  atd  paifaapB  in  most" — BecMe  ear.  "  Wfaidi 
ow[ht  never  to  be  empfevtfd;  orrssortal  to."— JS£  "That  core  may  be  taken  o/tAewidinc«.*'  Or: 
"Siat  the  widows  may  be  prooOed  for.'"—Barday  eor.  "  Other  cavils  will  yet  be  noftcnl"— /Vipe 
eor.  "  Which  implies,  that  to  all  Christiana  ie  eternal  salvation  offered." —  Weet  eor.  "  Yet  even 
the  dogs  sre  allowed  ft)  eat  the  crumbs  wbkdi  foil  fh»n  their  master's  table."— Oimp&eB  cor.  "Ftar 
we  say,  the  light  witliin  most  be  heeded." — Barda^  cor.  "This  sound  of  a  is  mtieed  in  Stede's 
Grammar."—/.  Wottwoor.  "One  oame  to  receive  ten  gnineas  ftur  a  pair  of  alver  buddes." — 
M.  JBigeworlk  eor.  "  Let  tbereibre  the  wjdication  of  the  several  queetitsis  in  tiia  table  be  care- 
fblly  shown  [toj  Aim." — Nutt^  eor.  "  JJber  a  few  time^  it  is  no  longer  fwficad  by  the  hearers. 
Shiridanoor.  "It  will  not  admit  of  the  same  excose^  nor  rweewe  the  ssme  indalgeaoe,  >em  peo- 
ple of  any  disoemment"— /d  "  Of  inanimate  thhig^  pK^Mtty'may  be  made."  Or:  "  Luni- 
mato  things  may  be  made  jHwpei^ L  e.,  "  may  become  property."— AoMs  eor. 
*'And,  when  eome  rimi  bide  a  Ttigher  price, 
Will  not  be  sluggish  in  the  woric,  or  nice.*' — BuOer  eor. 

JJSDMR  NOTB  VX — Or  PlBIKTE  FABTlCtFUCS. 

"All  the  words  employed  to  denote  spiritual  or  inteDeoUul  things,  are  in  their  cs^in  mtAqfAors." 
— Dr.  CamflbeU  cor.  "  A  reply  to  an  argument  cwomonly  brought  forward  by  unbelievos.' — 
Oaireor.  "  It  was  ones  the  only  form  iw«I  hi  thajMSf  tenses."- iV.  AAeor.  "Of  tiw  pants 
aod  otiier  dMracters  uaeit  in  imting."— id,  "If^THT  be  the  peramal  pronoun  ottoptoiL"— 
Walker  cor.  "The  Conjunction  is  a  word  ueed  to  connect  [woida  «■]  sentences." — Bam  eor. 
"The  pt^ts  which  answo*  these  porpoeee,  are  the  four  f<^wing." — Harrison  eor.  "  Incekbb 
signifies  perfime  exhsled  by  fire,  and  iiaed  bi  reUg^oos  osremoidefl."- A  iAtr.  eor.  "  In  moat  of 
his  orrtkio^  then  is  too  mnoh  art;  As  owrte  «  swm  to  aatsotatfeD."- JSUi' w.  "TbiUaitiite 
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the  great  trafii,  ao  often  overlooked  in  oar  Ham." — C.  S.  JtmnuU  ear.  "The  i»indpal  flgarea  cal- 
atkUed  to  affect  the  heart,  are  Bxdamation,  Conturion,  Deprecatuxi,  G(»nmiiutuNi,  aod  Impre- 
cation."— f^/rmey  tor.  "  Diaguated  at  the  odious  artifices  ar^Uiyfd  tlie  jadge." — ■fiintw  cor. 
^  reaaona  forvihMk  &en  was  aSoOed  to  to  a  condition  out  of  vrhich  bo  much  widtedaess 

and  miaeiT  would  in  fact  ariao." — Sp.  Bvtler  cor.  "  Some  charaoteriatioal  drcamstanoe  twbig 
gmmlfy  UTCtited  or  aeaed  vpoa." — Ld.  Kamea  cor. 

"  And  BT  ia  likewise  osed  with  names  that  shew 
The  method  or  the  means  of  what  m  do." — Ward  ear. 

Under  Notb  VIL — Or  CoHSTBCcnoifs  AjiBianous. 
"Kany  adverbs  admit  of  degrees  of  canpaiiaon,  as  lio  adjectiTes." — PriesQey  cor.  "Bnt  the 
aotfaor  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  his  worics,  did  more  than  any  one  tiae,  U>  bring  our 
language  into  its  |«esent  state,  waa  Dryden." — Biair  cor.  "In  some  states,  courts  of  admiral^ 
have  no  juries,  nor  do  courts  of  chancery  ernpUfv  any  at  alL" — Wduiereor.  "I  feel  gratefhl  to 
my  friend." — Mwray  cor.  "  This  requires  a  writer  to  have  in  hit  own  mind  a  very  clear  appre- 
hensioQ  of  the  object  wfaidi  he  means  to  present  to  oa." — Bktir  eor.  "Sense  has  its  own  har* 
mcmy,  tMtA  nataraliy  amtribuies  mmiklUnff  to  the  harmony  cf  mmDA."—£L  "The  ^toatmpbe 
draotea  theomlssioDof  an  ^  wliich  was  formerly  insNted,  and  wMchj/OMfe  As  wird  on  a(W^^ 
syllable."— -iViMttey  cor.  "There  are  few  to  vAam  I  can  refer  with  more  adnntage  than  to  lb, 
Addison." — Biair  cor.  "  Dsath,  iKnlo9y,)  is  a  perpetual  sepantkm  from  God,  attaie  of  eter- 
nal twmenta." — WAeter  eor.  "  miat  ooald  infivm  the  fraveBer  as  well  as  owU  the  old  man  bint- 
Mlf  r~a  B.  Fekm  cor. 

Uhdeb  Kotb  Tin.— Or  TB  Ain>  YOXT  nr  Sobiptcbz. 
"Te  dan^ters  of  Rabbah,  gird  yw  with  saduloth." — Soott,  FBOinM^  and  the  Ooxpbehbk- 
BITB  Boils:  Jtr.,  xliz,  8.  "  waah  you,  make  you  clean." — Scorr,  Algeb,  Friends,  et  al.: 
baiah,  f,  16.  "Strip  you,  and  make  you  bare,  and  gird  sadcdotb  upon  your  \oiaa." — Scott, 
FEiENDfi,  ET  AL. :  Mtoh,  TTTii,  11.  "  Ye  are  not  ashamed  that  ye  make  yourBelves  strange  to 
me."— Soorr,  Brock,  and  Blatnet:  Job,  xix,  3.  "If  ye  knew  the  gift  of  Ood."  Or;  "If  thou 
knew  tiie  gilt  of  Gh>d." — See  JoAn,  iv,  10.  "Depart  from  me,  ye  wcokera  of  iniquity;  I  know  you 
not"— Awfii0<oit  cor. 

GOBBEOnOKS  UNDER  BULE  TI ;  OF  SAME  CASES. 
UmoEB  TBB  Buu  mRLT.— Or  Proper  IimKTiTT. 
"Who  would  not  say,  'If  tt  be  I,'  ratherthan,  *Ifit  be  meV  "—FrieaHey  cor.  "Who  is  there? 
ItisX" — Id.  "It  is  Aai" — Id.  "Are  these  the  houses  you  were  speaking  of?  Tesjtheyaro 
the  same."— Id.  "  It  is  not  j;  Oof  you  are  in  love  with."— ^tfduon  oor.  "  It  cannot  be  /."— 
3w0  eor.  "  To  that  which  once  waa  thotk" — lYior  eor.  "  Then  is  but  one  man  that  she  can  have, 
and  that  man  ia  myte^." — ^iVwrifey  oor.  "We  enter,  as  it  wwe,  into  his  body,  and  become  in 
scHDe  DNaton  he."  Or,  better; — "and  become  in  some  measure  identUM  with  him.''->-.il. 
OnMowIiViaifleycor.  ■*  Art  thoa proud  yet?  Ay.tlwtlBmnotAoii."— SAaft. eor.  "Heknew 
not  wAo  they  were." — Mines  eor.  "Whom  do  you  think  me  to  be?" — i>.  Lou>th*»  Oram.,  p. 
77.  "  Who  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am?" — Bible  eor.  "  But  who  say  ye  that  I 
am?"— /d.  "  Who  think  ye  tiiat  I  am?  I  am  not  be."— /dL  "No;  I  am  in  error;  I  per- 
oeive  it  is  not  the  pereon  that  I  supposed  it  waa" —  Winter  in  London  eor.  "  And  while  it  is 
He  thai  I  serve,  life  is  not  without  value." — Ware  eor,  "  Witixmt  ever  dreaming  it  was  Ae." — 
Charlet  HI  eor.  "  Or  he  was  not  the  illiterate  personage  that  be  aflbcted  to  lso."—Moiagom.  eor. 
"Yet  was  be  Ote  mm  who  was  to  be  the  greatest  ^XMtle  of  tiie  Owtilefl."— Atreliiy  cor. 
"Sweet  was  the  thrilling  ecstacy;  Iknownotiftwaslove,orA0iL'' — J.Boggeor.  "Time  was, 
when  none  would  czy,  that  oaf  waa  1." — Dryden  eor.  "No  matter  where  the  vanquiabed  b^  or 
who."— Bow  cor.  "  No ;  I  little  thought  it  bad  been  ha." — Oration  cor.  "  That  reverence,  tiiat 
godly  fear,  toAuA  is  ever  tbte  to  'Him  who  can  destroy  both  bodyand  soul  in  belL' "— JVoterm  cor. 
"  It  is  m  that  they  seek  to  please,  or  rather  tu  astonish." — J.  West  eor.  "  Let  the  same  be  her 
that  thou  bast  appointed  for  thy  aervant  Isaac." — Bible  cor.  "  Although  I  knew  it  to  be  Am."— 
BicJmseor.  "liear  gentle  youth,  is  t  none  but  (Aour"—i7orMf  cor.  "  ll^do  theyiay  It  is?" 
— fbtoieroor. 

" These  are  her  garb,  not  the;  they  but  express 
Hsr  taro,  her  semblance,  her  appropnoto  drc^s." — More  eor. 

Under  Note  L — Op  tiie  Cash  Docbtful. 
"  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  eonneseion  between  them." —  CoL  Stone  cor.  "  To  promote  iniqui^ 
in  others,  ia  nearly  the  same  thinff,  as  l(>  &e  the  actors  of  it  oureelrcs."  (That  is,  "  Ibr  va  to  pro- 
mote iniquity  in  others,  is  neariy  the  same  tMny  as  ^  iw  to  be  the  actors  of  it  ourselves.") — Mur- 
ray eor.  "  It  must  arise  from  a  delieeU  feeling  in  ourselves." — Sair  and  Murray  cor.  "  Because 
then  has  net  been  exerdsed  a  competent  phy^cal  powv  for  their  enferoement" — Mass.  LegiaL  cor. 
"PiTnLAai^ii.TbeBtntaorajwpd;(n-8^altf."— 2)faMn^^  "Then  the  other  por^  bting 
the  difmiiion,  waddinMe  all  verba,  of  ererr  descr^ition."— oor.  "  John's  friviiitkip  for 
me  saved  me  from  iuotmvmienoei"— JdL  "  William's  judgaOivp  " — or,  "  William's  aRfwMnwnf  to 
As  egiee  ^  judge,— dunged  his  irinde  demeanonr."— /d  "William^  jmeMeof  ae^MManes 
w&k  toodUift  WM  ttwoaoMof  tha  intmit  ha Mt"— JUL   "  2b  i«  bat  one  amoiie  niMiy,  itiBetfa 
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the chldiiigB arooDicienoe."— RfV' «r.  "Aitir<b4pMmM«*Bdowtnnalalfcni,iaociM 
not  that  nuux  bare  bMQ  led  into  that  emrtylheAorliiMi  of  it"—fli|>e  «w.  ^AB  prcBumptipa 
fhof  (featk  w  the  deetrnctkm  of  Bring  beiagi,  mat  go  upon  Aa  stippoaition  that  they  are  oob- 
poondod,  and  Aervf^  diaoeiptiUe."— Adkr  eor.  "  Tbh  ar^tx  rather  Ao^  Aey  an  -proper 
lUHDOB."— (7A«raMU  flor.  "But  nM^  it  not  be  retorted,  that  Otit  gratifleatiomiHeft,  i>  tfaatirttidi 
excites  our  reaentmsnt  ?"—  OampbeU  ear.  "  Under  the  ooBtnm  noMon,  ttot « Ir  » ijal«  of  Ihe 
whole  poetical  art"— Bla^r  cor.  "  Wheae  «Mia4/ tlm^  or  mkm  aOiar  efMuuttanoee,  fi»tiid  Ami 
te teomff  daerioal  idiolBri rJUL  Jotv.  cor.  "Uwaaii  pnm  him  wtfe  Am  tesa  a  nwr« fletf- 
tions  peremugek"  Or ;  "It  woaiA  preclude  (he  notioa  Out  Aa  toof  fnere^  a  fktftlooi  pmauge." 
— Pittl.  JAl  <xw.  "  For  Aer»|r,  or  under  pretence  VuU  thejf  art  heretica  or  infldds." — OaA  ear, 
"We  may  here  add  Dr.  Uono^  ■brdoo  on  Ohritt,aM  bemgiiM  Otijeet  of  reli^ooa  adontien." — 
/Zd.  World  cor.  "To  lay  nothing  of  Dr.  iViMflsy,  oa  kav  a  ■trauooM  advooate,"  »c—Id. 
"rAnw^Ali^ajieHev^ Adam,  as  Ma;  their  pabUc  head."  Or:  "Aoauw  jtdomiDartti^  pobtio 
bead."— M  " OMectiona  agaiMt  fte  tyMmn «^any  audi  roonU  ^  as  thk't— Jwfcrcer.  "A 
greater  Inatanee  rf»  beiBg  a  btoofchewl."  .^acl  oor.  "W«nivinnre«rpreaiote«M«a 
make  it  a  bappf  etate  ofeziatonoe  to  oofSBlm.'^AinMy  ear.  "  £Ka«  At^lea  — tfaiyaea  Ow  eame 
IdDd  or  mmatural  treatment"— £ifrMam  eer.  "  Their  apparmt  fooJishnees  llieir  appe«naiw 
o/  fooliahna«  "--or,  "  Tftat  May  opftar  fiwUibneai, — to  no  pveemnptioD  againat  this." — BuOer  car. 
"But  what  ariM  ftiom  flham  as  bataur oObnoeB;  i&,toii)  th^ lioftili^ to  be  perrerted.'^— AL 
"And  he  wwri  inle  tta  bowe  tf  a  oertabi  man  named  Jaitn,  one  that  auiafc^  Oed."— ear. 

UiTDiB  Kon  TL — Or  Fauc  Zi>BKTincA.-noR. 
"Bntpopabr,  heobeervee,  is  an  ambigooos  ircffd." — &aircar.  "  The  infioitiTe  mood,  a  j>AniM, 
or  a  w/tieiiea,  ia  often  mods  Ote  svbfeet  of  a  verb." — Murray  ear.  "  When  any  peraon,  in  speakmg, 
introduces  bis  oametf^  tiujpronem  I,  it  is  of  tbe  flret  penon;  aa,  'I,  Jaiae%  of  the  of  Bos- 
too." " — B.  C.  8mitli  ear.  "  Tbe  naioe  of  the  penon  qwken  to^  is  the  aeoood  penon ;  aa, 
'  Jame^  com]  to  ma.'  " — Id.  "The  name  (/the  perean  or  thing  fnarHy  i^xriten  o^  or  about,  is  ^ 
tho  thinl  penon;  aa,  '  Jamea  has  oome.'  "— /d.  "  Tbe  passive  verb  has  ao  e^Mt  tacoaw  its  aob- 
Jeot  or  nominatiraahrqrsrmcManttwAaf  <r  oetad*9NM,  and  the  al|M  of  <^  vert>  nnutwedBbein 
the  objiolivt  oaae."— **  Wbea  s  noon  Is  in  the  noraiDatiTe  to  aa  aotive  Terb^  It  dbMte  the 
actor.'' — KirlAan  cor.  "  And  the  prono%M  raov  or  tk,  landing  for  Vie  flame  o/fte  penoB  or  per* 
tons  oommaoded,  is  its  nominative."— /vefM^I  cor.  "  The  first  person  is  ttiat  wlUeh  dmofet  the 
speiuker." — Browa't  Jtutilutm,  p.  83.  "  The  eonjugation  a  verb  is  a  ngviar  ammgemaU  of  ita 
difforeot  variations  or  inflectioos  througfaoat  tbe  moods  and  tensea." — WngUeor.  "The  first 
pmon  aVtatioMchdmoka  the  ^woker  or  lerifar." — 6.  Bbowk:  fiu- the  cotrectioo  oTiMw  o»1 
IbXtSikif,  and  am&om.  "The  aeoond  pcmen fa  ttol  wUbA  daaelBS  Ike  Aearer,  er  Ae  penon  od- 
ifreiw  J."— /A  ■•  fcrOe  aoma.  "The  third  peBua  fa  fOiekieaotmUiepenomcr  Mtg  nurOg 
qioken  of."— K  :  for  OaaoiiM.  "liaitf  the  Oest  pwson,  Angular;  W%  <^  tbe  flnt  penoo,  plo- 
ibL"— JAtr.  etaioor.  "  Taou  fa  ^the  eeoond  person,  singolar;  Tl  or  Too,  of  Ute  seoond  pei^ 
Bon,  plural" — lid.  "Hx,  Su,  or  It,  fa  the  third  person,  singolar;  Thet,  ef  the  third  peraon, 
plur^" — Sid,  "  The  nominatlva  case  daaotoa  the  actor,  and  it  the  aubject  of  the  veib."— £tniAani 
cor.  John  fa  the  aobn',  therefim  ikt  nowa  JoHK  u  in  tlie  nominatiTe  oase." — Id.  "  The  actor  ia 
always  cyreaaed  ^  the  nominatiYe  ciee,  anbie  the  verb  btpQuim."—jR.  CSmUhcor.  "3%enomina- 
tive  oaae  diMi  not  alwavs  dmoto  on  agent  or  actor."— Jfocfc  eor.  "  /«  mmHoniiiff  eacdi  name,  tall 
the  part  orBee(dL''-JMai*Mddpr.  "  what  number  fa  t^r  Wt^T-^  "  cyirtiatBumbv 
iapamf  mtyr'—JA  '*  The  weaker  fa  dgnpiad  by  tbe  flnt  penon ;  tbe  penon  noken  to  de- 
noiad6v  the  eeoood  penon;  and  the  perton  or  thing  qtdcen  (x  fa  daw>fadiy  the  third  panon." — 
"  What  nouns'aie  of  the  maacoline  gender?  The  nanut  o/all  malee  am  qf  ftr  manmlinn  grartnr  " 
-~Jd.  "An  iDtt;)ectioD  is  a  word  that  ia  vttsrtd  mer^  to  iitdicaU  tome  atrwy  or  andrtwi  emntifm 
tiTttte  B^"— a  ik<eim'«  Ontmman. 

COBBECnONS  UKBBB  SXJLE  VH;  OF  OBJECTITE& 
Utroaa  raa  Bulb  iTBnur.— Or  Tint  Objbotivi  m  Fobk. 
"  Bat  I  do  not  remember  wAom  th^y  were  Sn*." — AbbaUcor.  "Bnt  if  you  can't  bdp  H,  vAom 
do  yon  onnplahi  otr'—OotUtr  cor.  "  Whom  was  it  ftom  ?  and  what  was  it  about  V—Jf.  Slge- 
wrtk  eor.  "  I  have  pfanty  ot  vfatoafa,  and,  between  yon  and  mt,  eometiiing  m  a  oomar." — Ztey 
eor.  *'nieiq^o&e^  whem  I  am  now  about  to  Bpeuo£"—£evAAnrt  eor.  "And  to  poor  lu; 
Oy  mmi^i*  moot  capital." — Shak.  eor.  "Whkdi,  thou  dost  confeea,  'haeFs  fit  for  thee  to  U8^  aa 
Otem  to  clum."  That  is, — "  as  for  them  to  didm." — Id.  "  To  beg  of  tliee,  it  is  my  mem  dis- 
honour, than  thee  of  them."  That  is,—"  than  ^  ttee  to  fre^  of  them."— K  "  There  are  still  a 
few,  who,  like  (Am  and  me,  drink  notfamg  but  water."— Bbx  cor.  "  'Dioa,  '  I  aAotf  faU,'— 
'Thou  thait  tore  thy  neighbour,' — '  He  «Aa0  be  rewarded,'— expreei  no  renotutioQ  tm  the  part  of 
ma^  Aai^orAim."  Or  better:— "oa  the  part  of  tte  panow  e^w^ad  fty  fte  twnmaUwm,  I  gftgw, 
Al"— Xennis  and  AdKimi  eor.  "So  lanoy  with  flit  hand  of  her  hei»— irttat^  ber  namer*— 
Shak.  eor.  "  All  debts  are  cleared  betvfen  you  and  ma." — Id.  "Her  price  is  paid,  and  sbe  is 
sold  like  tAae."— Habrisos's  £  Lang.,  p.  172.  "  Search  throogfa  all  tbe  moat  flomiahmg  eras  at 
Oreeoe."— iV.  Sroum  eor.  "  The  family  the  Btido^  baa  been  ka^  diatingui^ed."— 7%e 
jFHand  eor.  "  It  will  do  well  enough  for  you  and  me." — Edgeworth  cor.  "  The  public  will  eoou 
discriminate  between  him  who  fa  the  eycoplunt,  and  Mm  who  u  the  teadier." — OhaaotU  eer, 
"  We  ore  still  nnidi  at  a  loea    dkfermuM  nAein  cMl  power  bebugs  ta"— Xoete  eor.   "  What  do 
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yoa  call  it?  aod to  toAom  does  U  belong?" — OoBier  ear.  " He  had  received  no  leesons  from  the 
Soeraieaea,  the  i^tftws,  and  the  OonJucwMS  of  the  age." — EaOer  cor.  "  I  canaot  tell  wAom  to  com- 
pare them  ta" — But^/an  cor.  "  I  see  tb^  some  resemblance  betwixt  tliis  good  man  and  me." 
— M.  "  They,  hj  those  means,  have  broogbt  themselves  into  tho  hands  and  bouse  of  I  do  not 
know  wAom.'-— io.  "But  at  lei^  she  laidi  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  Mr. 
OottOD and iu."--Afc^fiUL  DDT.  "8070a  murt  ride  (oi horaebad^  after  w."—Jfr%  cor. 
"A  separation  must  soon  take  place  between  oar  minister  and  ine."-^Werim-  cor.  "  When  the 
exoUlmed  on Hastinga,  jao,  aod me."~Shak.  ear.  "Totp/wmf  to  thee?  What  art  tbou?"— iS. 
"  That  they  ahoald  always  bear  the  oertain  mari»  0/  hk^  from  wkotn  thej  ome." — BttUer  cor. 
"  TWb  life  baa  )oya  for  you  and  me. 
And  joys  that  licbes  ne'er  could  bay." — Aim*  tor. 

Unckb  thb  Nora. — Of  Tock  ok  Mulsubb. 
"  Snch  as  almoflt  every  child,  ten  years  old,  knows." — Tinim  cor.  "  Ibmr  momOvf  acJtooimg  will 
carry  any  industrioos  scholar,  of  ten  «*  twelve  yean  age,  ctnapletely  tbroof^  this  book."— JUL 
"A  boy  of  six  years  cfage  may  be  taught  to  ^eak  aBOwredly,  a*  Ciceio  did  l>efof«  the  Boman 
senate." — Wdiiter  cor.  "A  lad  about  twdve  yean  dd,  who  was  taken  cqrtive  by  the  Indians."— 
Id.  "Of  nothing  else  Aa»  that  individual  white  figure  of  five  inches  in  leaglh,  wUcb  is  ber<m 
ianL"—Cam^>eQ  ear.  "  Where  lies  the  lanh,  that  boys  of  e^t  or  ten  years  0/ age  are  wHh  great 
difBoulty  made  to  undavtand  my  of  its  prindides?" — G*y  cor.  "Where  language  three  cetita- 
ries  old  is  employed." — Bx^th  cor.  "  Let  a  gallows  be  made,  <^  fifty  cubits  in  heighl,"  Or :  "  Let 
a  gallows  Ji^  eubiia  high  be  made." — BQ)k  cor.  "I  aay  to  this  child,  nine  yean  old,  'Bring  mo 
that  hat'  Ha  hastens,  and  brings  it  me." —  OAom  ear.  "  '  He  ktid  a  floor,  twelve  fi>et  long,  and 
mne  feet  wide Hoalt  i^  A«  floor  was  long  io  the  extent  of  twelve  feet,  and  wide  to  Oie  extent  of 
nine  feet" — MtrtJumt  cor.  "Ute  Goulah  people  are  a  tribe  of  about  fifty  thousand  At  tlrengtlL" 
Or:  "  The  Qoulah  peofde  are  a  tribe  about  fifty  thousaod  streog." — Examiner  cor. 

CORRECnOITS  tTNDER  RULE  TIH ;  KOlt  ABSOLUTB. 
"  Se  having  ended  his  discourse,  the  assembly  dispersed." — JnM.  0/  K  O^jt,  190.  "/  being 
young,  they  deceived  ma" — lb.,  p.  279.  "  They  refosbg  to  comply,  I  withdrew." — A  "TJioa 
being  present,  he  would  not  tell  what  ho  knew." — lb.  "  The  child  is  lost ;  and  /,  whither  shall  Z 
go  f — lb.  "  0  happy  tpei  surrounded  witii  ao  many  Uessmgs."— A,  " '  Thou  tool  Brutus,  my 
sonl' cried  Cieaar,  overcome." — lb.  "TAm/ Ifuial  and  so latel  andwbo  is  thy-compaoicn?'* 
eor.  "How  swiftly  onr  time  passes  awayl  and  ahl  we,  how Bttlo  concsned  to  im- 
prove itr — Oreudeaft  Faiae  SyniaXf  Oram.,  47. 

"There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display, 
TA0K,  oidy  then,  UnOSag  aU  «ur  inj."—fi;fe,  DmeSad. 


CHAPTEB  IV.— ABJECmVEa 

COBBECnONS  UXDE&  THE  NOTES  TO  RITLB  IX. 
UmBS  Non  L — Or  AaBxsxEBT. 
"lam  not  nonniinndii%  Air  Und of  sulIbriogB toyoor  Uldng.**— ^arloei  eor,  "I  hare  not 
been  to  London  <Asw  five  yean."— FeMer  eor.  "  verba  of  ihia  Mnd  are  more  oiproesivo  thsn 
their  radicalSL"— i>r.  Merrttg  cor.  "  Few  of  ns  would  be  less  corrupted  than  kings  are,  were  we, 
like  Ihem,  beset  with  fiatterera,  sod  poisoned  with  those  vermin." — Kamea  cor.  "But  it  seems 
Omet  literati  had  been  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  ingenious  labours." — R.  Hcmdom  eor.  "  If  I  had 
not  left  off  troubling  mysirif  about  thimge  of  that  hind,"-^S«!ifl  eor.  "  For  thinga  of  this  aori  are 
usually  joined  to  the  most  noted  fortune." — Bacon  eor.  '"Hie  nature  of  ffu>se  ridies  and  thai 
loQg^uflbring,  is,  to  lead  to  repentance." — Barclay  eor.  "  I  fiincy  it  is  this  kind  of  gods,  ihcU  Hor* 
aoe  mentions." — Addiao%  cer.  "  Daring  tkoee  eight  daye^  they  are  invMbited  &om  touching  the 
skin.*'— Aps  1/ oar.  "Beaides,  beWttefamoKfiunrfi^fi/iaOTisionsl^forliisanny." — 
0<3idamUh  cor.  "  Are  yoa  not  aatiamed  to  have  no  other  thongfats  than  dtoset^amasBiDg  weal^ 
and  of  accpBifaig  {^oiy,  credit,  and  dignities?" — Mtrrag'a  Segvet,  p.  116.  "  It  diOingtaahes  still 
more  TtsaiAMj  tibe  feelings  of  the  former  ftxHB  those  ot  the  latter." — Kames  cor.  "  And  theae 
good  tidings  of  the  reign  sh^  be  published  through  all  the  world." — Campbdl  cor.  "  Theae  twenty 
yean  have  I  been  wi^  thee." — Gen.  eor.  "  In  this  kind  of  expressions,  some  words  seem  to  be 
understood."— IP:  WaOm  eer.  "He  tiioag^it  this  kind  of  excesns  indlcattvo  of  greatness."— 
MaUeor.  "  TMt  sort  of  feUom  A  very  snmODus.*'  Orthns:  "  ftOotea  of  Aia  aort  are  vaj 
menmB."—SpeeL  eor.  "  Whereas  msis  of  Oia  aort  cannot  give  account  of  their  laith."  Or: 
"  Whereas  theae  mem  cannot  give  aoeoDBt  of  their  feith."-— fordoy  eor.  "  But  the  questicm  is, 
whether  thoae  are  the  words."- iU;  "  80  tbat  esgtresaunu  of  ihia  aort  are  not  properiy  optative." 
—B.MMdomeor.  "  Many  things  are  not  aaehaa  they  apjwar  to  be.**— jSmflom  ear.  "So  that 
oB  poaible  anus  are  used."— .fbnney  eor. 

"We  have  strict  statutes,  and  mostUting  law^ 
Which  for  theae  nineteen  years  we  have  let  sleep."— flfcofc  eor. 
"Theyoonld  not  speak,  and  so  I  left  them  both. 
To  bear  theae  tidings  to  the  bloody  ]diig,"~-Sidls.  eor, 
flO 
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nxDm  NOTB  n.~Or  Fqcsd  Nuhbbrs. 
"Why,  I  think  ibe  Oinnot  be  abon  tlx  >M  two  incfaM  bif^"— &wci  eor.   "The  wold  is 
pntty  ngolur  far  aVioat  fiir^  ndt  eait  and  ten  wart."— Jil   "The  rtuwd  betag  mora  ifau  two 
abore  it" — Bacon  tor.   "  Soppoang,  kmoDg  other  things  that  be  nw  two  mna,  sod  two 

rJbeteMi;"— /(f.  "  Od  the  right  hud  we  go  into  s  pariour  Ourty^Kne  Jed  Otrlt-nime:'—!^ 
field  cor.  "  Three  poandt  q(  gold  wrat  to  one  shield." — I  Kingo  ear.  "  Soch  «q  aesemblage  of 
men  u there appeMs  to  have  been  it  that  •ecrion." — TheFnatdeor.  "And,  tnily,  be  Aos  saved 
me  from  this  laSomr." — Bantay  cor.  "Within  Oim  three  milea  maj  yon  see  it  coming." — Shak. 
w.  "Uoat  of  the  ofaurchea,  oot  all,  lud  one  nimg  elder  or  fnere."— AfcA.  eor.  "  While  a 
Uinote  PUloaopber,  Oot  iixfiet  laA,  attein|ia  to  deUuQM  the  Hoaareh  of  the  aniverM"— Ari- 
iey  eor.  "The  wall  ta  tan  >a<  high."— Atrriioii  eor.  "Tbe  stalls  rnnrt  be  ten  >Mlffoad."-' 
Walker  eor.  "  A  dose  prisoner  fn  a  room  twenty  fiei  square,  being  at  the  north  side  of  his  diam- 
bw,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenQr  feet  southward,  not  to  walk  twen^  feet  northward." — Lode  eor. 
"Kor,  after  all  this  oars  and  industry,  did  they  think  tbemselTes  qn^fled." — C.  Orator  eor.  "Ko 
fawer  than  thirteen  Oyptiea  were  coademned  st  one  SoO'dk  aa&ae,  and  ezecoted." —  WAster 
eor.  "The  Idng  was  petitioned  to  apprant  oaepersm  or  more." — J&e.  Maamlay  eor.  "Fecanies 
weightl  be  rides  a  race  I  Tis  for  a  thoosand  pound*." — Oowpereor.  "Tbey  carry  three  ftm  of 
guna  at  the  head,  and  at  the  8t«D,  too  Uers.^ — Joh.  Diet.  cor.  "  The  Tersea  omsirt  of  two  sorlr 
(rf^TDua."— ibrmsy  eor.  "A  preaent  of  fi»^  eamUooA  of  the  moat  predona  ttdnga  of  Qyria." 
—  Woodt  Diet  cor.  "A  large  grammar,  that  shall  eztend  to  ereiy  miiattia." — 8.  Barrett  eor. 

**  Bo  many  spot^  Uke  nnvec  on  Tenos'  soi^ 
One  ftm  aat  off  with  moiir  «  gmtriiig  SAV—Jkydm  ear. 

"Fbr,  ^lls  smI;  a  doMe  handfiil 
It  had  dsToni'd,  it  waa  so  maofliL"— Atflir  eor. 

UmnB  NoTB  IIL — Of  Bbcipbocai& 
"That  aJkaff  and  wOl  might  be  substitated  om  Jbr  tho  ottsr."— iVteriby  eor.  *<  We  nae  not 
akeM  and  *oiU  promiacuousty  the  one  ftfr  tlu  other." — Brightiand  eor.  "But  I  wish  to  distingaiih 
the  three  high  ones  firm  one  an  other  also." — /bwls  cor.  "  Or  on  some  other  relatioa  which  two 
otfjecta  bear  to  each  oOer.^—Blaireor.  "Tet  the  two  words  lie  so  near  to  eocA  other  in  """<«g: 
that,  to  the  present  caas^fMrAap*  either  attiimn  woold  liave  been  safBdent" — Id.  "Both  ocatan 
OSS  great  libertiea  in  th^  ireatmeni  of  each  other.^' — Id,  "  That  greater  aeparatiw  of  the  two 
sexes  ftom  each  other." — Id.  "  Mort  of  whom  lire  remote  from  one  m  other."— Wtieter  eor. 
"  Teachers  like  to  see  tbelr  pupils  polite  to  one  on  oAer."— "  In  a  little  time^  be  and  I  must 
keep  company  with  each  other  only." — <E^mc^  oor.  "  Thoughts  and  circamstancee  crowd  upon 
one  an  other."~Kamea  eor.  "They  cannot  pereeiee  bow  the  andent  Oreeks  oould  onderstand 
ons  m  otter."— £0.  Cbnv.  ear.  "Ibe  poet,  Am  paMo^  andthe  prophat^  vied  with  om  oh  oOct 
in  hia  breast"— AinUtt  eor.  "Atfaamaa  and  Ino  loved  eucA  otter."— a  IhlMoer.  »  When  two 
tilings  are  compared  or  contrasted  one  with  the  other."  Or:  "When  two  things  an  oompared 
or  ooDtrasted  with  each  other."— Bkur  and  JAr.  evr.  "Inttia  daariflcatkn  of  wtml^  almoatdl 
writers  diiftr  from  one  an  otter." — Bnllioru  eor. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child.   Farewell ; 
Well  no  mora  meet;  im'A  no  mem  see  each  otter."— Skofc  tor. 

TJjfDiR  Kon  IV.— Of  Ooupaextitbs. 
"  Errors  in  edocatlon  should  be  kas  indalgod  than  nn7oOtera."—Lodce  eor.  "lUs  was  leas  his 
case  than  any  otter  man's  that  erer  wnta."—^.  to  WaBer  eor.  "TUa  trade  enricbed  aoma 
otter  poc^le  more  than  it  enridied  theoL"— ifir.  oor.  "The  Cbaldee  alphabet,  hi  wUdi  the  tM 
Testament  has  reached  us,  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other  andent  character  known." — Wibon 
cor.  "  The  Cluistian  religion  giroa  a  more  lovely  character  of  Ood,  than  any  otter  religion  ever 
did."— Jfarray  cor.  "The  temple  of  Cholula  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any  otter  m  New 
Spam."— AiisrteHt  eor.  "  (Sbher  granta  it  to  be  a  better  poem  of  its  khkl  than  any  other  that 
«TOT  was  written."- oor.  "Sbakspeare  is  man  fidthAil  to  tiw  true  hmguage  <^ nature, Oian 
any  otter  writer."— JBbA-  eor.  "  One  son  I  had— one,  more  tttsn  sH  my  other  sons,  the  8treiu;th 
ofTroy."  Or:  *' One  am  I  had— ooe^  As  fnoi<<^oB*RV  som^  the  atnngth  of  Th7."—Cbiivw^ 
■Now  Israel  k>nd  Joaaph  mon  than  all  hia otter efaOdnii,  beoaaia  lie  wna  fbe aon  i/his  old 
age."— BiWe  cor. 

ITinaB  Nora  V.— Or  SonauTiTBB. 
"Of  ofleifTipJetons,  he  was  Uie  greatest"— a»r.  "Of  oil  Aejnfw,  man  has  cert^nlvtbe 
greatest  reason  for  gratitude."— /i  "  This  lady  is  prtOier  than  «ny  of  her  ristera."— Ayton  eor. 
"  The  relation  which,  of  all  tte  eiaea,  is  by  &r  the  most  frnitfiil  of  tropes.  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned."—£fa*-  oor.  "  He  studied  Greek  the  mort  of  off  noWemen."— W:  Walker  oor.  "  And 
bideed  that  was  the  quaUflcation  v^ith  mu  moat  wanted  at  that  tim&"— GWdmAA  eor.  "TeC 
^  Qf°y  that  the  knowledge <rf Mm  as  outwardly  crodfled,  isthebeatofallknowledgacrf'bim."- 
BanJageor.  "Oorideaaofnnmbenare^  ofaDoireonegtMyne,  tberaaataociiiatea^ 
Dufuxta  eor.  "  "niis  indeed  is,  of  all  eaeea,  the  one  in  ahieh  H  tf  least  necessary  to  name  the 
•gent"— ^  Q.  Ademe  eor.  "  The  period  to  which  you  have  srrived,  is  peihaps  the  most  (aritwal 
and  unportant  moment  <^yonr  hves."— M  "  Perm's  royal  octavo  la  esteemed  the  best  of  oil  the 
jmrnoMkM^tttsMmarissyet  known."— A  if.  Bonus  eor.   '"Dm  ia  the  tenth  penecutbrn,  and^ 
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of  all  the  fen  the  most  bloody." — Sammea  or.  "  The  Et^lish  tongue  U  the  most  BOsceptibla  of 
Hablime  imagery,  (gali  the  ianguaga  in  the  world." — Badee  car.  "  Of  oSl  wrilen  whatever,  Ho- 
mer is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the  greatest  Invention." — Popeeor.  "In  aversion  of  this 
particolar  work,  which,  more  than  toy  other,  seems  to  require  a  venerable,  antique  cast" — Id. 
"  Because  I  think  him  the  beat^ormed  iMtunUat  Oud  hM  vnx  tr^aea."—JffferttM  cor.  "  Man 
ii  enable  of  bring  the  most  aocW  of  oA (MAnob." — ^teridimeor.  "It  ia,  ofalls^TM  (or  erprec* 
jfeM)  that  which  most  moves  ns."— J(L  "  Whid^-  of  an  amtka,  fs  the  mort  neccBBwy/— id. 
"  QoDth  he,  '  This  gambol  thou  advisest, 
Ifl^  of  all  prqjeeta,  the  uiwiseet'  "—8.  BuOer  ear. 

tTNDEB  TSoTS  YI. — Of  Inclitsite  Tzsms. 
"  Noah  and  bis  bmily  were  tlu  oniy  aiUedibiviaaa  who  mavived  the  flood." —  Webster  cor.  "  I 
think  it  superior  to  any  other  grammar  that  we  have  yet  had." — Blair  cor.  "  We  have  had  no 
oOt«r  grammarian  who  has  empk)yed  so  much  labour  and  judgement  upon  our  native  language,  as 
has  the  author  of  these  volumes." — BriUeh  OrUic  eor.  "  Those  persons  ftel  most  for  the  di»- 
treoses  of  oth»H,  who  have  ezperieooed  ^atienoB  thMnsdveB."— £.  Jhtrrau  eor.  "  Never  was 
toy  other  people  so  much  infatuated  as  theJeirishnatkm." — Id.  etaLcor.  "No  oAer  tongue  is  eo 
fbll  of  ccnnective  particles  as  the  Greek." — BJaxr  ear.  'Sever  was  sovereign  so  mucli  beloved  by 
tbe  peopla"  Or:  "  JVever  vas  any  other  sovereign  so  much  beloved  by  kia  people." — L.  Mwraj/ 
eor.  "  Nothing  ebe  ever  affected  her  so  much  as  this  misconduct  of  her  diild." — Id.  et  al  cor. 
"Of  all  the  flares  of  speech,  no  other  comes  so  near  to  painting  as  does  metaphor." — Blair  tt 
al,  cor.  "I  know  no  other  writer  eo  happy  in  bis  metaphors  as  is  Mr.  Addison." — Blair  cm: 
"  Of  all  the  English  authors,  none  is  more  happy  in  his  met^liors  than  Addison." — Jamieson  cor. 
"  Perfaape  no  oiher  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  bo  fi^gal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle." — Blair  and 
Jamieton  cor.  "  Never  waa  any  oAer  writer  bo  bqniy  in  that  oODdse  and  qNrited  styl^asUr. 
Pope." — Btaircor.  *' In  fliebarmonioaBatruoture  and  mspositkmofAw  periods,  no 
ever,  ancient  or  modern,  equals  Gcero." — BUur  and  Jamieson  cor.  "  Nothing  dM  delists  me  eo 
much  as  the  w(h^  of  nature." — L.  Mur.  eor.  "No  person  was  ever  more  perplexed  than  he  has 
been  to-<bqr." — H.  "  In  no  other  case  are  writers  so  apt  to  err,  as  in  the  pomtioi  of  tlie  word 
onlg." — Mamtbr  eor,  "  For  nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  porpetusJ  imifimutiy." — Blair  eor. 
''Jfttughidtsmiblimet  the  spirit,  »a$  it  fiyee, 
LUca  sacred  and  soul-moving  poeey."^ — Sh^idd  cor. 

Uhdkb  Notb  YIL— Eztu.  Ooaauaaasa. 
"  How  modi  Mfer  ore  v<  than  the  ibwlsr'—.BtUe  eor.  "Donottboa  hasten  above  tbe  Host 
JBigh." — Esdras  cor.  "  TWs  word,  peer,  is  prindpally  used  (or  the  nobility  of  the  realm." — OoweU 
cor.  "  Because  the  same  is  not  only  most  gmeraUi/  received,  Ac." — Barclay  cor.  "  This  is,  I  say, 
not  the  beet  and  moet  important  evidence." — Id  "  Offer  unto  God  tlianksgiving,  and  pay  tiiy 
TOWS  unto  the  Most  Sigh." — The  Psaiter  cor.  "The  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most 
High." — Id.  "  As  boys  sboold  be  educated  with  temperance,  so  the  first  greai  leeaon  that  should 
be  tai^t  them,  ia^  to  admire  frugality."— CMdnntA  eor.  "  Mtm  general  terms  are  put  for  such 
as  are  more  restricted." — I^.  J.  Brown  eor.  "  Ttim,  this  was  tbe  unkindeet  cut  of  tSi."— Enfield's 
speaker,  p.  3S3.  "To  take  the  basest  and  most  squaUd  shape." — Shak.  cor.  "  I'll  forbear:  / 
have  &Uen  out  with  my  more  heady  will" — Id.  "  The  power  of  the  Most  High  guard  thee  from 
nn." — Ptrcival  cor,  "  Which  title  had  been  more  true,  if  the  dictionary  had  been  in  Latin  and 
WefaA." —  Vtrtiegan  cor.  "  The  waters  are  frozen  sooner  and  harder,  than  fUrther  upward,  within 
XbA  inlanda" — Id.    "  At  every  descent,  the  worst  may  become  more  depraved" — Jfonn  cor. 

"  Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happg  lands." — Shak.  cor. 

"  A  dreadM  quiet  felt,  and  worse  by  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war." — Drgden  eor, 

Uhdbb  Nots  Tm.— AnncriTES  CoKKBtrm). 
"It  Imwlg  fbrth  in  its  highest,  moet  eaergelic,  and  most  impassioned  strain."— ^rihm  ear. 
"He  has  Alien  into  tbe  vOeatamlgiotsest  sort  <^  railing."— ^onloy eor.  "To  recrive  that  higher 
and  more  general  mstructkin  which  the  public  affords."— J.  0.  Taylor  eor.  "  If  the  beet  things 
have  the  beat  and  most  perfect  tmeratwns." — Hooker  cor.  "  It  became  the  plainest  and  most 
elegant,  the  richest  and  most  splendid,of  oil  languages." — Bvcke  cor.  "  But  the  principal  and  most 
frequent  use  of  pauses,  is,  to  mark  liie  divisions  of  the  sense." — Btair  cor.  "  That  every  thing 
belonging  to  oursdves  is  the  best  and  the  moet  perfect" — Clarksoa  cor.  "  And  to  instruct  their 
pn^  in  the  beat  and  moet  thorough  manner." — Schoti  Committee  eor. 

TTiTDEE  Note  IX.— Atmbctivbs  SuPEBADOEa 
"The  Father  is  figured  out  oaa  t-enero&fe  old  man." — Brownlee  cor.  "  There  never  was  exhibited 
an  other  such  masterpieoe  of  ghostly  assurance." — Id.  "  After  tbe  first  three  sentences,  tho 
question  is  entirely  lost" — ^>ecl.  cor.  "  The  last  four  parts  trf  speech  are  commonly  called  par- 
ticles."— Al.  Murray  cor.  "The  last  two  chapters  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  this  rpspeeL" — 
Tbdd  eor.  "  Write  upon  your  slates  a  list  of  tho  first  ten  nouns." — J.  Abbott  eor.  "  Wo  have  a 
few  remains  of  two  oOwr  Greek  poets  in  tbe  pastoral  styl^  Uoachusand  BIchl" — Btair  cor.    "  The 
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>MiiiMduvtenor^bo6kofPlOTcrlM  ue  Ughl^  poetical"— JUL  "Kv.of  thMftirobMdib 
only  tb«  ftnt  tuo  hare  aoy  peiticolar  rdation  to  the  laUime."— iiL  "  Tbe  leaembOBg  eoan^  U 
the  latt  two  sylUUea  give  ft  ludicroua  air  to  the  whole." — Kama  eor.  "  The  lad  thttt  are  attt- 
trary." — 7(1  "  But  hi  the  amtaue,  'She  banffa  the  curtaiaa,'  haacn  ia  od  aclm-iraautiiK  \etb."~~ 
Oomlg  cor.  "  If  our  deflnititm  of  a  verb,  and  the  anaugement  «  activc'traagilive,  aetwo^ntimui' 
tive,  paaaive,  and  neuter  verba,  are  ftopedy  undergtood."— iil  "  These  laai  two  hues  have  ao 
cmbarrasauig  coiutructioa"-*^iu/k  cor.  "  Qoi  waa  provoked  to  drovn  thom  all,  hot  Noah  and 
teven  oOur  persona. "—  Wood  cor.  '*  The  Jirat  tit  boaka  of  the  .£&eU  aie  eztreniely  beoutifiiL"— 
Formejf  air.  "  On^  a  few  initaacea  mm  oaa  Ain  be  pveiL''--Jhmi|r  dor.  "A  few  yean  more 
will  obliterate  evwy  nstlge  of  »  sol^unotlve  ftam." — JAfMn;  eor.  "  Some  define  Aeo  to  be 
verba  devoid  of  the  Jint  two  fumxiA."—Orombie  eor.  "  In  cm  o^Aer  tudi  Eeaay-tiact  as  this." — 
While  ear.  "BatwelearthaSiMtMoMcr  w4nianistobefbaDd."— fUtmniJi^^  "  Ofar 
on  otter  wdh  rie^  that  I  might  see  cm  oAer  mefc  md  1"  Oi^  to  preauve  iwetic  muoaur^  aaj : — 
0;br  «ac&  sleep  iV"<<*>  ttu*  I  nisbt  we 
^«  oAar  wfi%  man,  AMvh  ftaf  tea  dream /"—jAot.  eor. 

TJma  Note  X. — Ajmonvw  foft  Autebh. 

"IViB  an  article  relating  to  tbe  wwa  frobn,  agrteabii/ to  Rvi^  llth.'*^a>ni^cDr.  "meeis 
an  a^feotiTe,  relating  to  the  noon  mon'^  agroeiMfi  to  Bole  llth." — M.  "To  whom  I  obaerve^ 
that  tiw  beer  was  ufrwne^  good."— fitoUmOh  eor.  "HewitteaveryefcgwUi^.'*  Or:  "Be  writes 
w&hrmarkMe  Heganee." — 0.  R  Peine  cor.  John  behaves  very  civilly  (or,  wWl  tnedvUilyi 
to  ril  meo."— iU.  ''All  the  sorts  of  words  hitherto  mcsidered,  have  each  of  them  some  meaning, 
even  when  tolcen  t^araiely." — Seattle  eor.  "  He  behaved  himself  mn/ormabiy  to  that  Ueesed 
example." — Sprat  cor.  "  Jfonteltouf^  graueAiL" — Oareaden  eor.  "The  Queen  having  changed 
her  ministry,  mUtaUgJo  her  wisdom." — Steifi  cor.  "  The  ssswUons  of  this  author  are  mart  eaaOif 
detected."— Jil  "The  dumoteiistio  of  his  sect  allowed  him  to  afflrm  no  more  »tro»^  thsp 
that" — &ii0^  ear.  "If  one  aathor  had  qioken  more  uoUy  and  toftOy  than  an  otbo-."— J!i 
"Xenophoo  aays  erpresf^." — Id.  "I  cqn  never  think  so  verytiMon/y  of  him." — Idy  "To  con- 
vince ii\  that  are  ungodly  among  them,  of  aU  their  ungodly  deeds,  which  they  have  nnpjncsiy 
committed." — SiNe  cor.  " I  think  it  very  oMy  written."  Or :  "I  tbink  it  written  ta  a  very  mas- 
terly manner." — Svdft  car.  "  The  whole  design  must  rel^  to  the  golden  age,  which  it  represeats 
in  a  lively  manner." — Addiaoa  eor.  ^'■Agrembty  to  this,  we  read  oS  namea  being  blotted  out  of 
Ood's  book." — Bwrder  et  oL  eor.  "AgreeaUy  to  the  law  of  nature,  chiUren  ore  bound  to  suppcfft 
their  indigent  parents." — Pcdey.  "  Words  taken  iiuUpendeaO]/  of  their  moaning  are  parsed  aa 
Doons  of  the  umiter  gender." — MaJ&y  cor. 

"  CtHMxit  hi  weakest  bodies  eiroaifUeet  works." — Sluk.  cor, 

Uirom  NoTB  XI.— THBM  n»  THOSE: 
"Tbom^  he  was  not  known  by  thoee  lettered  or  the  name  Cubist." — .Soyly  cor.  "In  a  gig.  or 
some  of  (AoM  things."  Better :  "  In  a  gig,  or  tome  eucJi  vehicie.'' — M.  Edgaoorth  cor.  "  When 
cross-examined  hyUiote  lawyers." — Same.  "  Aa  tbe  custom  in  thoee  cases  is." — Same.  "  If  you 
had  listened  to  tlioae  slanders." — Same,  "  Tlie  old  people  were  telling  stories  about  thoee  &ines ; 
but,  to  the  beat  of  my  judgemati,  there  ia  nothing  in  them." — Same.  "  And  is  it  not  a  pi^  that 
the  Quatei  h»v«  no  better  withorihr  to  mhstaDtiate  th^  principle^  than  the  testimonv  of  Oess 
old  Fharisaesf"— iTiUonl  cor. 

Uimra  NoTS  XIL— THIS  axd  THAT. 
"Hc^  is  as  strong  an  incentive  to  action,  as  fear:  that  is  the  antidpstion  (rfgood,  this  of  evil" 
— insf.,  p.  265.    "The  poor  want  some  advantages  whidi  the  ridi.eqjoy;  bat  we  sboold  not 
theroTore  account  these  ha^ipy,  and  thoee  mianable." — Iwty  p.  266. 

"  Ellen  and  Margaret,  fearfully,  I     Then  tttmed  their  ghastly  look  each  one, 

Sought  ocHsfort  in  each  other's  eye ;         |     That  to  her  sire,  Aw  to  her  son."- &c>0  eor. 
"  Six  youtlifiii  sens,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
In  one  sad  day  beb^  the  Stygian  shades; 
fhoae  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain, 
TAese  Cynthia's  arrows  stretch'd  upon  the  plain.**- Pope  eor. 
"  Memory  and  fi>recast  just  returns  epgage^ 
3%a(  pdnting  bade  to  youth,  ttu  on  to  age."— Pope,  oit  Man. 

ITliDEB  Note  XIIL— EXTHBR  akd  KEITHEB. 
"  These  make  the  three  gr^  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind  ;  fMm«{y,  truth,  du^,  and 
hiterest :  but  tbe  arguments  directed  towards  tuiy  of  them  are  generically  distinct" — Dr.  Biair  eor. 
*' A  thousand  other  deviations  may  be  made^  and  still  anj/  oi  the  aecotmii  may  be  correct  in  prin- 
ciple ;  for  edl  ttiese  diTisiotis,  and  their  techdcd  toms,  are  sihitrary."— £  W.  Great  cor.  "  Tboa  it 
appearg^  that  our  alphabet  is  deficient;  as  ft  has  hot  seven  vowels  to  r^Mreaent  thirteen  dUftrent 
sounds;  and  fasa  no  letter  to  represeat  any  ot  five  sbnple  consooant  sounds." — CfttirdU8  eor. 
"  Then  none  of  these  five  verbs  can  be  neater."—  0.  A  Ptfree  eor.   "  And.  tiie  aster<or*  is  in  now 

■  AaMirteKlMsia|ihan,andanae«ial»anUMn.ipeE  ariswartvUMo;  bat  lha  ■■Hmmw  who  fcas  far- 
^dwdMwlUitbalut  Bit  of  w«  farau  fiirths  attaes  of  gmiSBMr,  wdtasU«ttliaBS,snd  agpltas  It  to  tks 
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of  the  fimr  alnsKljr  mentioned."— /d  "ABitiBnotinaiiver  ttme  torn:'— Id.  "  See  whetber  or 
not  the  word  comes  within  tlio  deflmti(BL  of  any  of  tbe  other  tliree  simple  casm." — Id.  "  2h  vne 
of  the  ten  was  there." — tVaue  ear.  "  Here  are  ten  omigca,  take  any  one  of  them." — Id. 
**  Then  are  three  modes,  hj  My  of  which  recidlection  will  genemUj  be  supplied ;  incliiiation, 
pntctice,  and  anootari(n."->-A^ipitvAain  ear.  "  Words  not  rednciUe  to  any  ^tbe  tiiree  tHVced- 
ing  head&"-^Jbipfar  ear,  "Kov  «  Mntenoe  may  be  analyBed  in  rdbrenoe  to  any  of  theee  fi)ur 
daseee."— iUL 

UkdeB  Note  XIT.— WHOLEi  LESS,  MORE,  asd  MOST. 
"  Doea  Dot  all  proceed  ftom  the  law,  which  regttlates  ad  the  departments  of  the  state  7" — Bkt^ 
cor.  "A  messenger  r^atee  to  Hieaetis  aO  tte  particQlara."'^£dL  Barnes  oW'.  "There  are  no 
fewer  than  tWeotr-nlRe  diphthongs  in  the  En^ish  language.*^J«A  wr.  "Hie  Bedcnm  Knight 
runs  through  aU  the  etepB  of  Ae  Christian  life." — Specl  cor.  "  There  were  not  fewer  than  flt^y 
or  sixty  peracuis  preaeaV-^MUIe  and  Merchant  cor.  "  Greater  experience,  and  a  more  cultivnted 
ttate  of  society,  abate  the  warmth  <^  imagination,  and  chasten  the  manner  of  expression." — Blair 
and  Murray  cor.  "By  which  means,  knowledge,  rdSur  than  oratory,  has  become  the  principal 
requisite."'— Biott*  eor.  "No /ewer  than  seven  illustrious  cities  disputed  the  right  of  liaviiig  given 
bitth  to  tiie  greatest  of  poets." — Lempriere  eor.  "  Temperance,  raOier  than  medicines,  is  the 
proper  means  of  oaring  many  diseases." — Murray  cor.  "  I  do  not  euppoee,  tiiat  we  Britons  are 
more  d^/leiaU  in  gonhn  than  our  net^honrs."— /d  "  In  which,  he  aaya,  bo  has  found  no  factr 
than  twelve  imtrotiis."-— Atficfoy  eor.  *'  The  several  places  of  rendezvous  were  cmceRed,  and  all 
the  operRti<xis  were  fixed." — Sume  eoT.  "  In  these  rigid  opinEona,  aU  the  sectaries  concurred." — 
Jd.  "  Oat  of  whose  modifications  have  been  mado  nearly  all  ctHnplox  modes." — Locke  cor,  "  The 
Chinese  vary  each  of  their  words  on  no,^«w  than  five  dififerent  tones." — Btaircor.  "These  peo- 
ple, though  they  possess  brighter  qualities,  are  not  so  proud  aa  ho  is,  nor  bo  vain  as  she." — Mur- 
ray eor.  "  It  is  certain,  that  we  believe  our  own  judgements  more  Jtrmig,  after  we  have  made  a 
thoroufi^  inquiry  into  tiio  ihirigx" — BnghHand  eor.  "  As  well  as  tbe  whole  oouno  and  oil  Vie 
reascHiB  of  the  operation." — Id.  "  Those  rules  and  principles  irtdch  are  of  ffreaiest  practical 
advantage.'" — Newman  oof.  "  And  aU  curse  shall  be  no  more." — Rev.  cor. — (See  the  Greek.) 
"And  death  shall  be  w  more." — Id.  "But,  in  recompense,  we  have  j)fca«Biteri»cturea  rfandent 
nuuin^s." — Blair  cor.  "  Our  language  has  suffered  a  greaier  num&er  of  injurious  changes  in 
America,  rdnce  the  British  army  landed  on  our  shores,  than  it  had  suSored  before,  in  the  period 
of  three  centuries." — Webster  cor.  "AU  the  coovenienoea  of  lifii  are  derived  Stom  mutual  aid  and 
sapport  in  Bode^.'''*-£d  Kama  eor. 

Undeb  Koti  XV. — Pabticikal  ADJBcnvEa. 
"  To  such  as  think  the  naturo  of  it  deeerriog  of  their  attention." — Bjp.  BaBer  eor,  "  In  all  points, 
more  deserving  o/the  approbadon  of  their  readers." — AeepaaJte  cor.  "But  to  give  way  to  childish 
Renaations,  was  unbecoming  to  our  nature." — Lempriere  cor.  "  The  following  extracts  are  deeerv-  * 
ing  of  the  serious  perusal  of  all" — The  Friend  cor.  "No  inquiry  into  wisdom,  however  super- 
flcirf,  is  nndeservir^  of  attention." — Bukcer  cor.  "The  opinions  of  illustrious  men  are  deserving 
of  great  consideration."— i^>rter  eor.  "  And  resolutely  keep  its  laws.  Uncaring  for  consequencea." 
Or "  Not  heeding  consequences."— Amu  eor.  "  This  is  an  Item  that  is  deserving  <^  more  atten- 
tkm."— OiodeB  eor. 

"  Leave  then  thy       unsuttlng  to  such  age :" — Or, 
"Leave  then  thy  joys  noi  mating  such  an  age, 
To  a  neah  comer,  and  resign  the  stage." — Drydeaeor. 

Undkh  Note  XVL — Figcbs  of  AiuscrrvBa. 

"The  tall  dark  monntains  and  the  deep-toned  seas." — Darta.  "Ol  learn  fitrni  Iiim  To  stfr' 
tion  quick^ed  Prudence  at  the  helm." — frost  cor.  "  Ho  went  in  a  oae-hor»e  chaise." — David  Bktir 
eor.  "It  ought  to  be^  'in  a  one-liorse  chaise.'" — Oromhie  cor.  "These  are  muked  with  tho 
abowmentioned  letters."— /btter  oor.  A  many-headed  fitcUoo." — Ware  cor,  "  LesttlieresbOQld 
be  no  aotborityiu  any  pc^xilar  mmmar,  for  the  perhaps  heavei^4Htpind  efKHl" — Jbiois  cor. 
"  Cbnunen-fiuAv  atanzM  ooosiBt  a  four  iambic  lines;  one  of  eight,  and  tbe  next  of  six  eyllablcB. 
Tliey  were  fonneriy  writt»  in  two  jiburteen-sySnUe  lines." — Goodenow  eor.  "Shor^etre  stanzas 
oonsiflt  of  fi)or  iambio  lines;  the  third  of  f^t,  the  rest  of  six  syllaUea."— iil  I^uHetdar- 
metre  stanzas  consist  of  six  iambic  lines ;  tho  third  and  sixth  (a  six  ^llahlefl,  the  rest  of 
eight." — Id.  "  Hallek^ah^metre  stanzas  oondst  of  six  iambio  lines;  the  lost  twoof  eightsyllables, 
and  the  rest  of  dx."— Jil  "Long-metre  stanzas  are  mtsely  the  unitm  of  four  iamlHc  lines,  often 
■f llables  each."— /A  " A  mijcg^  more  oommanding  than  is  to  be  found  emongtbe  rest  of  the 
oa-XMuMHt  poets."— Bbur  eor. 

"  Too,  vaS^bMooi  snd  (hmvM^neiifMl  flrei^ 
FoiHrf^inirisn  to  oaMeaeing  lixaadaiMiB, 
Sbma  my  white  head  I  And  thoo,  aMuMng  thunder, 
8ti^  flat  tbe  thick  rotondfty  o'  th'  world  r'—£ear,  Act  lU,  B&  f. 

ver^  aoA  QuparUHple.  VlUi  him,  btctj  ruh  or  pTadple  torn"  nmerter  f  exeept  wfaen  be  fnrnta  hk  anad, 
uh«  did  in  vrlUng  tbe  pnMdlnK  emaple  about  ceruan  "Derfrt."  Aa  ha  ebanvaa  the  Dameaof  aU  Um  parts 
of  apaaab,  aad  deaomoei  tha  anttra  taehnolofiT  of  gmamr,  parhapa  hla  laaoratiaa  would  hava  baen  auO- 
claMr  broad,  bad  ha  for  TUK  TEX8,  tha  iBOBl  loipottant  dSM  or  an,  adaptad  SOBS  Bwa  vblah  lu  Imaw  kow  to 

apaiL— a.  & 
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CHAPTER  v.— PRONOUNS. 

COERKCriOJTS  UNDER  RULE  X  AND  ITS  NOTES. 
Ukdsb  the  Kclb  itself. — Or  AoaxKMBKT. 
"  The  subject  is  to  be  Joined  with  tfa  predicateL" —  Wtlkimi  cor.  "  S.vtgj  ooe  most  judge  of  Hh 
own  feelings." — Byron  ear.  "  Kvery  one  ia  tbe  fiunilj  should  know  Am  or  her  da^." — Pom 
ear.  "  To  introduce  its  possessor  into  that  way  in  whioh  A«  should  go." — b^.  S.  Gram.  ear. 
"Do  not  (h^  My,  ttof  «m7  tnie  baUever  has  the  S^ofOodiD  Amr— Bwdoyoir.  "There 
is  none  In  natural  stale  i^teoua;  so^  Dot  one." — WooAtor.  "tf  ye  were  of  the  wotld,  ttte 
world  wmild  lore  »to  own." — BUM  cor.  "  His  fi>rm  had  not  yet  lost  all  iU  original  bri^itnaSB." — 
MiUon  cor.  "  No  one  will  answer  as  if  I  were  Au  friend  or  oompatuoo." — StetU  cor.  "  Bot,  ia 
lowlines  of  niad,  let  eadi  esteem  oiKen  better  than  At»Me{^." — ^BfiUe  cor.  "  And  let  none  (tfyoa 
imagine  evil  in  Aw  heari  against  bis  nei^UKMir." — /d.  "  For  ereiy  tree  is  known  by  tto  own  frnit." 
— Id.  "  But  she  (Ul  to  laughing,  like  one  out  of  Ai«  ri^t  mind."— if.  Bigemirik  cor.  "  Now  tbeae 
nstem^  so  &r  from  having  any  teodenoy  to  make  men  better,  bare  a  manifest  tendeocy  to  make 
wan  worse." — Wo/^Uuid  cxrr.  "And  nobody  else  woold  make  that  oity  Us  leftage  anymore."— 
Jotephm  tor.  "  What  is  quantity,  as  it  reflects  sjllablea  or  wordsT  It  is  IA0  time  wludi  a 
qittiW oeevpje*  in  pronouncing  tA«m." — BraSxy  ear.  "In  such  expicanoDe,  tbe  a^fecdTe  so 
much  resemblee  an  adverb  in  its  meaning,  that  it  it  usoally  paiaed  aa  sudL" — BtMom  tor. 
"  Tbe  toi^ue  ia  like  a  racaborse ;  wbidi  runs  the  faster,  the  less  wdght  ke  carries."  Or  thus: 
"  The  tongue  is  like  a  racehorse ;  the  leas  weight  it  carries,  tbe  filter  ii  runs." — AdcUmm,  Mw- 
rap,  et  aL  cor.  "  As  two  thooghtlesa  bojs  were  trying  to  see  which  could  lift  the  greatest  wdgfat 
with  Au  jawa,  one  of  them  bad  several  of  bia  flrm-eet  h:etb  wraiched  from  tb^  sodcets." — Kaot- 
paper  ear.  "  Every  body  nowadaya  publidiea  memoin;  every  body  haa  teooUeotiona  irtudi  kt 
thinks  worthy  of  reoMdh^."— iJacAssi  I^Ab.  eor.  "Every  body  trendded,  fiir  Ajmasff*,  m  far  kit 
friends."— (Alilnn^  car. 

"  A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  Aw  bridlo  is  red  with  the  sign  U  di»pair."— CbmpMI  cor, 

UxDKS  Note  L — Pbokocks  Waoita  <nt  NsKOLtas. 
"Chariea  loves  to  study;  but  J<^akal  iavoryldle."— JKerehmfcor.  "OrwhatmanistfaerB 
of  you,  uAo,  if  bis  son  ask  broad,  will  give  him  a  stouof" — ear.  "  Who^  fai  stead  of  goiq; 
about  doing  good,  ore  perpetually  intent  upon  doing  miscbieC" — Ttfiobon  cor.  "Whom  ye  de> 
livcrud  up,  and  denied  m  the  presence  Pontius  Pikte." — BOiie  cor.  "  Whom,  when  they  had 
wQ'^hcd  Arr,  they  laid  in  au  upper  chamber." — Id.  "Then  Uanaaseb  knew  that  tbe  Lord  was 
ito  1 " — Id.  "  Whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  he  may,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  put  into 
distinct  [fft^itlons,  and  express  clearly  to  others."— See  BiMr'a  Met,  p.  93.  "  But  tbe  painter, 
bi;ing  entiruy  confined  to  tiuA  part  of  time  which  be  haa  chosen,  cannot  exhibit  variooa  itans 
of  tlie  same  actwa"— JfKmiy'A  Oram.,  i,  195.  "What  be  subjoins,  ia  without  any  proof  at  uL" 
— Barclay  cor.  "Gooi^  Fbx's  Testimony  concerning  Robert  Barclay," — nOe  eor.  "Aoawding 
to  the  advice  the  author  of  the  Postcript " — Barekiy  eor.  "These  things  aeem  as  ugly  to  the 
eye  of  their  meditations,  as  those  Ethiopians  that  were  pictured  on  Nement't  pitcher." — Baeon 
cor.  "Moreover,  there  is  always  a  twofold  condition  propounded  with  the  SphyHx'a  en^maf." 
—7(1.  "  Whoever  believeth  not  therein,  shall  perisli." — Eortm  cor.  "  When,  at  SetUua'e  entreaty) 
I  had  been  at  hb  house."—  W.  Waiker  car. 

"There  high  on  Sipyluii  shaggy  brow, 
Sb6  stands,  her  own  sad  moaument  wo." — Pujpt  eor. 

Umdbb  Note  11.— Chanoi  or  Nomber. 
*'So  will  I  send  upon  you  famine^  and  evil  beoeta,  and  they  shall  booave  you." — Bibie  ear. 
"Why  do  you  plead  BO  much  for  it?  why  do  you  iweach  it  up?"  Or:  "Why  do  ye  plead  ao 
much  for  it?  why  do  y«  preach  it  up?" — Barday  cor.  "Since  thou  bast  decreed  that  I  diall  bear 
man,  thy  dariii%." — Etkeardt  Oram.  cor.  "  You  have  my  book,  and  I  have  yours;  L  &,  your 
book."  Or  thus:  "no»  Juut  my  book,  and  I  have  OHm;  I  1kg  book."— CAowBer  eor. 
"  Neither  art  thou  such  a  one  as  to  be  ignorant  of  what  thou  arf—BulUoiu  eor.  "Return,  thou 
backsliding  Israel,  aaith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  cause  mme  ai^r  to  &U  upon  thee." — Bible  cor. 
"  The  Almighty,  unwilling  to  cut  thee  off  in  the  foUoess  of  iniquity,  has  sent  mo  to  give  On 
warning." — LeL  Sameeoor.  "  Wwt  thou  bom  only  for  pleasure?  vast  thou  never  to  do  any 
thing?"— (Witer  cor.  "Thou  shall  be  required  to  go  to  God,  to  die,  and  to  give  up  thy  aaxiunt." 
— Barries  cor.  "And  canst  thou  expect  to  behold  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  Creator?  would 
not  such  a  sgbt  annihilate  theet"~MiUon  cor.  "If  the  prophet  had  commanded  thee  to  do  some 
great  thing,  utouUrf  fAou  have  reftised  ?"—(?.  S.  Journal  cor.  "Art  thou  a  penitent?  evince  Ay 
sincerity,  Ma^ng  fwth  froita  meet  for  reprataDQe."— Foifo-J&ciun  eor.  "  I  will  call  thee  my 
dew  son:  I  remember  all  thy  teDdemeaa"- (7  Ibks  eor.  "So  do  thou,  my  son:  open  thy  eara, 
and  thy  eyea" —  ITrt^Al  eor,  "  I  promise  you,  this  waa  enough  to  discourage  yon." — Bunym  eor. 
"  Ere  you  remaik  an  other's  sin.  Bid  your  own  oonscienre  look  within." —  Oay  ear.  "  Pan^t  that 
I  share  In  thy  WD^  The  priviT^  canst  thou  refuse  r'—Pafea  cor.  "  Ah  I  Sto^MO,  bow  omit  flea 
despiae  Her  who,  without  thy  pity,  dies  f'—Swifi  oar. 

"Thy  verses,  friend,  are  Kidderminster  stuff; 
And  I  nniBt  own,  Mov'st  meMored  oat  flDoogfa."— -Shwl,  eor. 
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HadFatoalmdcieroii^  ehe'd  give  it  Am."— Ad{^  oor. 

UVDSB  NOTB  HL— WHO  AND  WHICH. 
"  Exactly  like  bo  many  puppet^  which  are  moved  by  wirea" — Bhir  ear.  "  They  are  my  serr- 
uts,  vihom  I  broaght  fbrt^*  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." — Lemiiois,  xxv,  55,  "  Behold,  I  and 
Xba  children  whom  God  hath  given  me."— See  itoiiiA,  Tiiif.18.  "  And  he  sent  Eliakim,  who  was 
fircr  the  honnbtdd,  and  ShrtniA  IIm  aaibe."— iaofti^xxzTii,  S.  "  In  a  ibort  time  the  streets 
wen  cteared  of  the  ootpeca  wMA  filled  them."— JribPiiAw  ear.  "llMy  aie  not  tboee  wto 
teach  thinge  ftof  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake." — Barclay  cor.  "  Ai  a  lion  amoog  iim 
beasts  of  Uie  fcreet,  as  a  yooi^  lion  amotig  the  floidcs  of  sheep;  which,  if  he  go  throngh,  both 
treadetli  down  and  teareth  in  pieces." — BQio  cor.  "  Frequented  by  ereiy  fovl  wftuA  natnre  has 
tangfat  to  dip  the  wing  in  water." — Joktuoa  ear.  "  He  Iwd  two  sons,  one  ot  wAom  was  adopted 
by  the  fomily  of  ICazimiis." — Lempriere  tar.  "And  the  ants,  wAicA  are  collected  by  the  emeU. 
are  homed  wi(A  fire." — Friatd  ear.  "  They  being  the  agenta  to  vahom  this  thing  was  trusted." 
— Aiizoii  tar.  "  A  pat^hoise  wAteh  ia  driven  cocstantly  om  way  and  the  other,  to  and  from  mar* 
W-^Lodueor.  •*^riIMtroctfavdlildnn,10AM■abclfamwiUbefalczeaied.'*— "Ho 
had  a  comely  yooi^  wmiaD,  who  travelled  with  hfan," — flWeMwon  eor.  **  A  bnttcrty,  viho 
thought  himeetf  an  aoocnnpliahed  traveller,  happened  to  light  upon  a  beehive."— -/lui.,  p.  267.  "  It 
is  an  enormous  elqihaot  of  stone,  wAicA  disgorges  from  his  uplifted  tnink  a  vast  but  gracefbl 
tfiower." —  Wan  cor.  "  He  was  met  by  a  dolp&in,  uAicA  sometimee  swam  before  him,  and  some- 
times bdiind  him." — EAoard'a  Oram.  eor. 

"That  Caesar's  horse,  wMcA,  as  Cnne  goe^  I  Was  not  by  half  so  tender-hoofd, 
Had  ooms  opod  his  feet  and  toes,  |  Nor  trod  upon  tho  ground  so  BofL" — Btdler  cor. 

\Jma  Non  rv^Nomm  or  MtmnrcDB. 
"  He  fawtmcted  and  fed  tiie  crowds  that  unrroanded  him."— Jfitmo^'f  Key.  **  Tho  cour^  wAisA 
gives  eaneocy  to  mannera,  ought  to  be  exemplaiy."— A.,  p.  187.  "  Nor  does  be  describe  claaacs 
of  sinners  that  do  not  exist" — Mag.  cor.  "  Becanse  the  nations  among  which  they  took  their 
rise,  were  not  savaga"-~ifurray  cor.  "  Among  nations  thtU  are  in  the  flrst  and  rude  periods  of 
society." — Blair  cor.  "The  mutial  sfurit  of  those  nations  among  which  the  feudal  govenunent 
wevaUed." — Id.  "France,  wAjeA  was  in  alliance  with  Sweden." — Priestley^s  Gram.,  p.  97. 
^'That  fikction,  in  Enf^d,  uAicA  moat  poweriblly  opposed  hia  arbitrary  pretensions.'* — lb.  "Wo 
may  a^,  'the  crowd  wAicA  was  going  up  the  street^" — OXbetffaB.  (rnm.,  ^  204.  "Such  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  which  formed  this  Lyceum,  as  have  subscribed  this  CtwstitiitioQ.''— il^  F. 
Xyeewn  eor. 

Under  Note  V.— Cohtusios  or  Seitses. 

"  The  name  of  the  possMSor  shall  take  a  particular  tbrm  to  show  its  case." — KirlAam  cor. 
"  Of  which  reason^  the  principal  one  is,  Uiat  no  noon,  properly  so  called,  implies  fAe  presence  of 
the  thing  tiamed." — Harris  cor.  "  Boston  ia  a  proper  noun,  which  distinguishes  the  cUy  of  Boeton 
from  other  cities." — Staibom  cor.  "  The  word  cOHJDNcnoM  means  union,  at  the  act  of  joining 
together.  Cot^vnctioiu  are  used  to  join  or  connect  either  words  or  sentences." — Id.  "  Tbe  word 
urmuBonox  means  the  act  of  throwing  bdween.  InterjeOionM  are  interspersed  among  other 
woid^  to  express  ttrong  or  audden  emotion."— /d  "Meed  la  composed  m  and  deed.  The 
words  may  better  be  written  separately,  as  tiiey  Ibrmeriy  wera** — Oarddl  eor.  "Akxander,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  particular  name;  and  is  employed  to  distinguish  an  tjidividual  otiiy." — Jcmieaoa 
eor.  "As  an  indication  that  nature  itself  had  changed  ils  course."  Or: — "that  XdUire  heret^ 
had  changed  ho*  oourae." — Biatory  cor.  "Of  r«noving  from  tlio  United  States  and  their  ter- 
ritories the  (tee  pet^le  of  colour."— t7en(/'tr  eor.  "  So  that  ^A  may  bo  eaid  not  to  bavo  iia  proper 
sound."  Or  thus:  "  So  that  (A«  JeSer«,  and  A,  may  be  said  not  to  have  their  proper  «oun(f«. — 
Webster  cor.  "Are  we  to  welcome  the  loatbscsne  harlot,  and  introduce  her  to  our  children?" — 
Maittriaeor.  "The  first  question  is  this:  'Ja  reputable,  national,  and  present  use,  whicli,  for 
brovi^s  sake,  I  Aall  hereuter  tdmply  denominate  good  use,  always  uniform,  [I  e.,  undivided,  and 
oneqwvocal,]  in^deci^ons?" — (kanj^cor.  " /n  penoniffca^ions,  Time  is  always  masculine, 
on  account  of  Aw  mighty  efflcacy;  Virtue,  feminine,  hy  reason  of  her  heauty  and  lovelineaa." — 
Murray,  Blair,  a  aL  cor.  "When  you  speak  to  a  person  or  thing,  the  wmn  or  pronoun  is  in  tho 
Bocond  peraon." — BartUU  eor.  "You  now  know  the  noun ;  for  noun  means  name." — Id.  "  T. 
What  do  you  see?  P.  A  book.  T.  Spell  hook:' — R.W.  Green  cor.  "T.  What  do  you  see  now  T 
P.  Two  books.  T.  Spell  boohs."— Id.  "If  the  United  States  lose  their  rights  as  a  nation."— 
X^fiaroior  eor.  "When  a  person  or  thing  is  addressed  or  ^kento,  the  noun  or pronovn  la  in  tho 
■eoond  pBtaaaP— final  ear.  ■*  When  a  person  or  thing  Is  merdy  spoken  o^  the  noun  or  pronoun 
Is  In  the  tUrd  person." — Id.  "Tho  word  ox  aiso,  taking  the  same  plund  termination,  makea 
OXIK.**— Aiob  eor. 

*■  BaQ,  happy  StatesI  yours  is  the  blissfld  seat 
Where  natore's  gifts  and  art's  improvementi  moat'* — Beardt  ear. 

Ukser  Non  YL— Thb  Bsutivk  THAT. 

(1.)  "TUb  is  the  most  os^  art  Oof  men  possess."- A  Jfiirray  eor.   "The  earUeit  accoonts 

•  B  wooM  ba  better  to  esdt  tka  ward  "ArO,"  or  alM  to  Mj-^'whaa  I  BmifW  Artt  from  tite  land  of 
iCTt"  Tba  pkrMa,">brasMV"  la  adtbw  a  vwr  •owm  nor  a  vnr  tons  oMb— a.  BMnnb 
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Oaf  bistoiy  giret  tia,  oooceraing aU  Dfttwtii^  bear testimoo^  — BharetaLeor.  "Ur. 
Addiflon  waa  the  first  that  attempted  a  reguJar  inquiry  into  the  pleasurei  of  taste.  " — Blair  cor. 
"Ooo  of  the  fint  Otat  introduced  it,  waa  Atoateequieu." — Mvrray  cor.  "  MaMiHoD  fa  peifaapa  the 
most  eloqueot  $ermoai>er  that  modem  times  have  produced."— iftaH-  tor.  "  The  gn^eit  baiber 
thai  ever  lived,  it  our  guidiug  itar  and  {irototjFpe."— £(<n4  eor. 

(3.)  "  When  pr^MWitkHU  are  eatyoiiied  to  nooiu^  they  are  geonaUy  the  sante  Oktrf  an  mjbjfiimi 
to  the  vcita  Ctom  whidi  the  noniis  arp  derived."— JAtm^j  Gram.,  p.  200.  Better  thn:  " 
prepodtlooa  toUcA  are  lal^ned  to  doooii  art  geoeraUythe  BamelAa^"  tc — Mettlei/ cor.  "Tito 
Huno  proportions  that  are  agreeaUe  in  a  model,  are  not  agreeable  in  a  large  biulding." — Kmua 
eor.  "  The  aame  omaments  that  we  admire  in  a  private  apartment,  are  nnaecinly  in  a  ten^4e." — 
Murray  cor.    "  Tlie  same  that  John  aav  ako  in  the  sun." — MiUon  eor. 

(3.)  "  Woo  can  ever  be  ea^r,  that  u  reproached  with  hiaown  ill  oondocC?" — T.  i  Eeapii  eor. 
**  Who  ii  ibe  ttof  ocKnei  dotited  m  m  robe  of  green?"— /iiitL,  p.  267.  "  Who  that  bM  eitber  mbh 
or  civili^,  doea  not  perarive  the  vUeDOM  <^  probntty  7" — O.  Broum. 

(4.)  "The  second  pemn  denotes  the  pmoD  thing  ttaj  fa  qx)taita" — Kirthameor.  ''the 
thtttl  petaoa  denotes  the  pencMi  or  tiling  that  is  ^wken  ot" — Jd.  "  A  pasBve  verb  denotes  action 
rooaivod  or  eodured  by  the  peraoa  or  thing  that  is  eign^fied  by  Ita  nomhiative." — Id.  "  The  prin- 
oes  aad  stataa  that  had  nef^ected  or  Ikvoarad  the  grcnrth  of  this  power." — BoUngbrtAe  eor.  "  Tba 
Domiastive  exprcasoo  the  name  of  the  penoD  or  thing  that  aot^  or  that  fa  the  subject  of  djaooune." 
—Hilqf  eor. 

(5.)  "  Authors  Aaj  deal  hi  ln«Bentenoea»aro  very  apt  to  be  &ifltr."—£bir  cor.  "WiitasAo* 
doal,"  tc — Murray  cor.  "The  neuter  gewter  denotes  obiscta  that  are  neither  male  nor  ftmafe** 
—Merchant  cor.  "TbeDeutergeDder  denotes  ttdngs  ttath  ave  DO  KxJ'^—ICwVtaw  eor.  "  Utuu 
thta  denote  objects  neitlior  male  nor  female^  are  of  the  neuter  gendw." —  (VeUaV  Gram,  ^iftak,  p. 
65.  Better  thus :  "  Tliote  nouns  icAuA  denote  objects  that  are  neither  malo  nor  ftmale^  are  of  tbs 
neuter  gender." —  Wdlt  cor.  "  Objects  and  ideas  that  have  been  long  ^miliar,  make  too  faint  an  im- 
pression to  give  an  agroeablo  exorcise  to  our  (acuities. " — Blair  cor.  *'  Cases  thai  eustwa  has  left 
dubious,  aro  ocrtoiolf  within  the  gnunmaiisn's  proviooc"-"i>.  Murray  tor,  "  Sabatsntives  that 
end  hi  ay,  mgeHs  aotion  or  haluL**— iiL  "  After  all  thai  osn  be  dons  to  lender  the  d^iilkBa 
and  rules  of  giammar  aocutato." — H.  "PosaUj,  all  ttot  I  have  said,  fa  known  and  taught"— 
A..  R  J^Jinatnt  eor. 

(6.)  "  It  fa  a  strong  and  manly  StyUt  that  ahoald  chiefly  be  studied."— Aofr  cor.  "  It  fa  tfafa 
[vu.,  preeiBiam]  that  cfaiefijr  makes  a  divi^on  wppear  neat  and  elegant." — Id.  "  I  hope  it  fa  not  I 
mat  he  is  displeased  with." — L.  M1lrr<^/  oor.  "When  it  fa  thfa  akme  that  renders  Uie  eentenoo 
(A>8Cure."—C!»np&eJl  cor.  "  Thu  snt  of  Aill  and  ample  aasortion,  'JI  w  Am  tAnt,' fa  fit  to  be  naed 
irtieii  a  pTopoattion  of  fanportanoe  fa  laid  down." — ^air  eor,  "She  fa  not  tbe  penoa  ttof  I  im- 
derstood  it  to  have  been."— JAmvy  eor.  "Wasittboo,  ortbewind,  Oat  abnt  the  doorr— 
JmL,  p.  267.    *'  It  was  not  IlAot  shut  it"— /ft. 

(7.)  "  He  fa  not  the  person  Oal  he  seemed  to  ifurrav  and  IngertoU  eor.  "He  fa  roaUf 
the  perscoi  thai  bo  appeared  to  be." — lid.  "  She  fa  not  now  the  woman  that  they  wpreaanted  ber 
to  have  been." — lid.  "An  only  ch3d  is  one  that  has  neither  brotha  nor  astw;  •  dkOd  abas  fa 
one  that  fa  left  bj  itself  or  unaccompaiued," — Blair,  Jam.,  and  Mar^  eor. 


(1.)  "  A  Substantive,  or  Noun,  is  the  name  of  a  thing ;  (i.  e.,)  of  whatever  we  oonceivo  to  flDb> 
sist  or  of  whaUxer  wo  merely  imagine." — Lowih  eor.  (2.)  "  A  Subtitaative,  or  Ifoon,  fa  tlie  name 
of  any  thing  vihich  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  my  notion." — Murray  tt  oL  eor.  (3.)  "  A  Sob- 
fltanlive,  or  Noun,  u  the  name  <^  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  exists;  or  that  we  can  have  aO' 
idea  of." — Frost  cor.  (4.)  "  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing  vtkieh  exists,  or  of  whidi  we  fijnn 
aa  idi3a." — Haliock  cor.  (S.)  "  A  Noun  fa  the  name  of  any  person,  pUce,  object,  or  tiung,  that 
exists,  or  that  we  may  conceive  to  exist" — D.  C,  Allen  eor.  (6.)  "  The  name  of  e\efy  thing  which 
exhiU,  or  of  which  we  can  fcwm  a  notion,  fa  a  noun." — eor.  (7.)  "An  allegocy  fa  the  repre- 
aeatation  of  some  one  thing  by  an  other  that  resembles  it  and  that  a  made  to  stand  for  it" — 
Blair's  £b<&,  p.  160.  (8.)  "  ^id  be  ndiiUted  soch  Bcntencea  as  contained  ideas  inq>piicable  to 
young  ndnds,  or mA«wereor a trfviatwti^iuiousnatar&'-IbJfitrray eor.  (9.)  "Man would 
have  otlicrd  obey  him,  even  bis  own  kind ;  but  he  wtU  not  obey  God,  leho  fa  so  much  above  him, 
and  who  made  him." — P-mn  cor.  (10.)  "  But  what  we  may  contidor  here,  and  what  fcw  persons 
have  noticed,  is,"  Ac — BrighOand cor.  (U.)  "The  compiler  has  not  mserted  those  verbs  icJUc& 
aro  irregular  only  in  familiar  writing  or  disoouree,  and  vdiich  are  improperly  terminated  by  t  m 
Head  of  ed." — ^ifurray,  Fiek,  Bart,  IngeraoU,  et  al,  cor.  (12.)  "  The  remaining  parte  o£  epeedi, 
irtiidi  are  called  the  iodedinable  parts,  and  which  admit  d  no  variations,  (or,  ieing  vorrii  Ikat 
admit  of  no  variatim^)  will  not  detain  oa  long."— Z>r.  BUtir  tor. 


"  In  the  temper  of  mind  tn  wUcA  be  was  then."— £otrt&*«  Grairk.,  p.  102,  "  To  Mog  them  into 
the  condiUou  tn  icAuA  I  am  at  present" — Add.  ear.  "  Id  the  posture  in  wfiich  I  lay." — LowOCa 
Oram.,  p.  102.  "  In  the  aonae  in  which  It  fa  sometimes  taken.'' — Barclay  eor.  "  Tools  and  nten* 
tfls  are  said  to  be  right  when  they  ansver  toeQ  the  uses  for  which  they  were  mada" — CoOier  cor. 
"I^  in  the  extreme  danger  in  vihich  I  now  am,"  Ac.  Oi:  "If|  in  my  present  extreme  dang«'," 
Ac:- JTiirnqr's  SsjuO,  p.  116.   "  News  waa  broogfa^  tbat  IMras  vaa  but  twenty  wHat  Una  ttia 
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pboa  MioMtA  tbey  then  were." — GoUimUS  ear.  "  Alexander,  npon  hearing  this  Dew%  contlDoed 
hariajs  where  be  ttteawaa:"  op — "in  Ou place  in  tokieh  he  then  wa&" — Id.  "To  read  in  the 
best  manner  in  which  readutg  ia  now  taught" — L.  Murray/  cor.  "  It  may  be  expedient  to  give  a 
few  directions  aa  to  the  manner  in  wMeh  U  should  bo  studied." — EaUock  ear.  "  Parttciples  are 
words  derived  from  veitH,  and  convey  an  Idea  of  the  acting  of  an  agents  or  the  raffering  of  an 
dt^fiOt,  irith  the  time  at  which  it  hH)peos."*— J.  Mwray  cor. 

"  Had  I  bat  serr'd  mj  God  with  half  ilio  zeal 
With  which  I  soT'd  my  kuig,  he  would  not  thus, 
In  age,  have  left  me  naked  to  my./beir.'' — Shak.  cor. 

Undbb  Kotb  IX. — ^Adverbs  for  BsLA-rrrEa. 

t^Tn  compositions  OuU  are  Tiot  deatgned  to  b«  ddivered  in pubtie." — Blair  cor.  "They  framed  a 
protestation  in  which  they  ropeatwi  their  dainig." — Frit^tley's  Gram.,  p.  133 ;  Murray's,  197. 
**  Whidi  have  relerenoe  to  inanimate  substances,  in  which  bcx  has  no  exiBteoce." — Barris  cor. 
**  Which  denote  substances  in  which  sex  never  had  existence." — Ingertolta  Gram.^  p.  26.  "  There 
ia  no  rule  given  &v  ufAicA  the  truth  may  be  found  out"— Wl  Wf^ktr  cor.  "The  nature  of  the 
ot^^ects  from  v>kich they  are  taken."— BJatr  cor.  "That  darioKM  of  diaractw,  ihrough  which  we 
con  ne  no  heart:"  [L  e.,  genenoB  emotton.] — L.  Muraf/  eor.  "  The  states  wiOt  wMeh  {or 
tween  whitX\  they  negotiated." — fbrnuy  cor.  "  THI  the  motives  ^^tm  wftuA  men  act,  be  known." 
— Btattie  ear.  '*  He  aeaigDs  the  prind^es/wn  uAicA  their  power  of  pleaiang  flows." — BUar  cor. 
**  But  I  went  on,  and  so  finished  this  History,  in  that  form  In  which  it  now  appears." — Strwd  cor. 
**  By  preposHionB  we  express  the  cause  fitr  which,  the  instrument  hy  which,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  a  thing  is d(Hie." — A.  Murray  cor.  "They  are  not  such  in  the  language >Vvm  tofttcA  tlie/ 
an  dwiTed."— Tbtvn  eor.   "  I  find  It  veiy  hard  to  persuade  several,  that  their  paanooa  are  affec^ 

by  Tarda  from  wMeA  they  have  no  ideas." — Bwie  eor.  *'  The  known  end,  then,  for  toM^  we 
are  placed  in  a  state  so  much  affliction,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  is  our  impFovemeDt  fat  vlrtoe 
and  jkstj:'—^p.  BOtar  cor. 

"  Tet  such  his  acta  aa  Qrecka  onbom  sltall  teH, 
And  oorse  the  rirffb  w  loMch  thdr  fittbors  feD." — Pajpe  ear, 

UnnB  NoTB  X.— Repeat  tub  Koun. 
"  Toath  may  be  tiiooe^tftil,  but  fleii^AflUneMin  OtfyMin;  isnot  very  cmnmon."— 
"  A  proper  name  is  a  name  ^ven  to  one  person  or  thing." — BarOett  eor.  "  A  common  name  fs 
a  name  given  to  many  things  of  the  same  sort" — Id.  "  This  rule  Is  oRea  violated ;  some  inetan- 
oee  of  ito  violation  are  annexed." — L.  Murray  et  aL  cor.  "  This  is  altogether  corelosH  writing. 
Such  negliffcnee  respecting  Oupronowu,  renders  style  often  obscure,  and  always  inctogant."' — Blair 
eor.  "  Every  invernon  which  is  not  governed  by  this  rule,  will  be  disrelished  by  every  person  of 
taste." — Kames  eor.  "A  proper  diphthong,  is  a  d^^ahong  in  which  both  tho  vowels  are  sound- 
ed."— Brown^a  Autitukt,  p.  18.  "  An  Improper  diphthong,  ia  a  diphthong  in  vhich  only  one  of 
the  vowels  taaoonded." — lb.  **  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jaoob^  and  Vte  descendants  of  Jacob,  aro  called 
Hebrews-"—  Wood  eor.  "  In  oor  langui^,  every  word  more  than  one  syUable,  has  one  of  Ht 
ayUabUs  distinguished  from  tho  rest  in  this  manner." — L.  Mwrray  eor.  "  Two  cooFOnants  prcmer 
to  begin  a  word,  must  not  bo  separated;  as,  fa-ble,  sti-flo.  But  when  (tco  consonants  come  be- 
tween two  Towels,  and  are  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word,  they  must  be  divided,  as,  ut-moet,  un> 
der." — Id.  "Shall  the  intellect  alone  feel  no  {deasurea  In  its  energy,  when  we  allow  j>2c(uure« 
to  the  grosHrt  energies  <^  appetite  and  sense  f'----£arm  and  Jfiirroy  eor.  "No  manhosapro 
pen^  to  vice  as  SDoh:  on  Xaa  oatanry,  a  widced  deed  disgusts  every  one,  and  makes  him  abhor 
.  the  author." — Li.  Zaout  cor.  "  The  same  grtmmatieal  properties  tbalt  belong  to  noun^  belong 
also  to  pronouns." — Qreeideaf  eor.  "What  Is  language?  It  is  tiie  means  of  communicating 
thoughts  from  one  parson  to  an  other." — 0.  B.  Peirce  cor.  "  A  shnple  word  is  a  word  which  is  n(S 
made  up  of  oAer  words."— Adam  and  Gould  eor.  "  A  ocHnpoond  word  is  a  word  whidi  ia  made  up 
of  two  or  more  words.  "-^Kl.  **  Whan  a  ooi^anolkm  ki  to  bo  aui^died,  Oe  eB^Mtt  is  called  Aayn- 
deton." — Adam  eor. 

TJkdkb  Kotb  XL — Plaob  of  the  Relative. 
"  It  gives  to  wordli  a  fR«n<n{r  w'Udk  ttiey  would  not  have." — L.  Murray  cor.  "There  are  in  the 
Siu^  laiwiage  many  wordo,  that  are  aometimefl  naed  as  a^Jectivci,  and  sometimes  as  advertM." 
— AL  ''Whbdi  do  not  more  efbctaaltyrtiow  the  varied  totentiona  of  the  mind,  than  do  the  aax- 
maries  which  are  used  to  form  potential  mood." — Id.  "  Tbeoe  aaxntt,  which  will  bo  tho  sub- 
ject of  a  foUowing  speculation,  make  iM'erent  impreasiMa  on  the  mind." — Ld.  Somes  eor.  "And 
f)therB  diOTered  very  much  from  the  words  of  the  writers  to  whom  they  were  ascribed." — John 
Ward  eor.  "  Where  there  is  in  the  sense  nothing  v^tiA  requires  the  last  sound  to  be  elevated, 
an  easy  &I1  will  be  proper." — Murray  and  BidHons  eor.  "  In  the  htst  clause  there  is  an  eilipda 
of  the  veri) ;  and,  when  you  supply  if,  you  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  adverb  not,  in  Men  of  no."— 
OampbeU  and  Mmrtty  cor.  "  iShtdy  ia  <if  the  singuhtf  nmnber,  becanae  the  nwniDaCive  I,  loM 
vMAitagfaei^  itSH^alnr."— -A  a  Snitheor.  "  JobnlattiepcFionieAeisln «ror,  or  thoa art." 
— WHffkteor.   "For  he  hath  made  him,  who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  Bin  for va.''—Harrison'$  S. 

"  ICy  friend,  take  that  of  fiM;  who  have  the  power 
seal  th'  aocnser'a  ]lpi."—Shakepean  eor. 
•  TUB  dMMM^  that  paitie^  dMO*  asd  ^BsUIr  tisM,  1  have  alsCThsri  AowB  to  be  ar 
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Ukdbb  ITotb  XIL— what  fob  THAT. 
"  I  had  DO  idea  bat  Otat  tho  Btoir  was  true."— £rouni'«  Inst,  p.  26S.  "  Tbe  pasOx^  la  not  n 
weary  bat  thai  be  can  wbistlc." — lb.  "  Ue  had  do  intimstioa  but  lhat  the  men  were  hcmest-"— 
Jb.  "Keittier  lady  Havcrsbain  nor  Miss  Uildma;  will  ever  believe  bat  that  I  have  been  «itirel; 
to  blam&" — Prieetigy  tor.  "  I  am  uot  Bati^ed  but  that  tbe  int^tjr  otaar  flieods  is  more  esBen- 
tial  to  our  wel&re  than  their  knowledge  o(  the  worid."— Jit  "Indeed,  there  is  in  yxtry  noth- 
ing so  entnlAiniDg  or  descriptive,  but  thai  oa  ingmioiit  didactic  writer  may  introducB  il  in  aome 
part  of  his  wmk." — Bkt^eor.  "Bra^doa,  being  bit  bj  a  mooM  hahad  catched,  let  it  sUp  ootof 
Maflngan:  'No oreatufe,' aa^ he,  *i8 ao coDt«npta>le bat  Oof  may  pnrMefiv iUown aafe^, 
if  H  bare  ooorage.'  "—Ld.  Kama  ear. 

TTkdeb  Nora  XIIL — AmvcnrsB  fob  Aotscedxhtb. 
"  In  narratioQ,  Homer  is,  at  ail  times,  remarkably  condse,  and  Our^on  lively  and  agreesUe." 
— Blair  ear.  "  It  is  usual  to  talk  of  a  nenroua,  a  feeble,  oi  a  q»rited  style;  wbkb  tpUhOa  plualy 
tndicaie  iJit  writer's  manner  of  tiiinkiDg." — Id.  "It  is  too  violent  an  aJteratiou,  if  any  altera- 
tion ward  neceaaary,  wheroaa  nono  ia." — Knight  tor.  "  Some  men  are  too  ^noraat  to  be  hnmUe; 
and  without  AanuM^there  can  be  no  dodlity/' — Beridey  tor.  "Judaa  decbred  him  in&oceiA; 
M  tanoecnt  he  oould  not  be^  hod  he  in  any  respect  deceived  the  diacaplea"— Artaw  tar.  "  Tbqy 
mppoaed  turn  to  be  innocent,  biA  be  certainly  was  notM." — Mvrrag  et  cU.  tor.  "Tbey  aoooonted 
him  btmee^  bat  he  oert^ly  was  not  to." — FVchtor.  "  Be  accurate  in  all  yon  eay  or  do;  for  ac- 
curacy ia  Importaat  in  all  the  conoema  of  liTe." — Brown't  JruL,  p.  266.  "  Every  law  enp^Kises 
tho  traosgreflBor  to  be  wicked ;  aitd  indeed  ho  is  so,  if  the  law  is  just" — lb.  "  To  be  pure 
in  heart,  pioua,  and  benevolent,  (and  all  may  l>e  to,)  couatitutea  human  hiqij^neaa." — Mmra$ 
mr.  "To  bedextoroui  la  danger,  ii  BTirtus;  but  to  oomtdaagw  to  ahow  owr  dsiierilK  ia  a 
weakneaa."— Am  eor. 

Under  Non  XTV. — finrsircss  roa  AirrECEDEJiT8. 
"This  Mems  not  so  allowable  in  prcee;  which  faet  the  following  erroDeoos  examples  will  de- 
monstrate.'*— L.  Ihirray  cor.  "The  accent  is  laid  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a  word;  whidi  cw^ 
cvmstaace  is  bvourable  to  tiie  melody." — Kames  cor.  "  Every  line  conaiata  of  ten  ^Uablc^  Ave 
abort  and  five  long ;  from  wbkh  rub  there  are  but  two  exceptions^  botii  of  them  raia" — Id.  "Ihe 
■oldiers  refused  obedWie,  at  has  been  ex[dained." — JA'xoa  cor.  "Csesar  ovmame  Fompey^-4 
draanHanee  which  was  IaDiented,"~-JiiL  "  The  crowd  hailed  WQUam,  agreeaOy  to  the  ea^pectaiion 
Qfhigfriauby — EL  "The  tribonaa  reeisted  8cipk>,  toho  kneto  their  makvoUnc^  toaarda  Aim."— 
I'd.  "  Tbe  cenaofB  reproved  vice,  and  were  hdd  in  grtat  honour." — Id.  "  Tho  generals  neglected 
discipline,  which  fad  has  been  proved." — Id  "  There  would  be  two  ncHnioativee  to  the  verbuNU, 
and  tuch  a  anutrwUion  la  improper." — Adam  and  Gould  ear.  "  His  fKend  bore  the  abase  voy 
patiently ;  wAoae  forbearance,  homoer,  served  only  to  increase  his  rudeneas ;  it  produced,  at  length, 
contompt  and  ioaolence." — Murray  and  Emmona  cor.  "Almost  all  compound  sentences  are  asm 
or  less  elliptical;  and  some  examples  of  eUipsis  may  be  fovtnd^  under  nia^  aU  tbe  diflerent  pens 
orspeech."-^«rr(^,  ffuy,  SrnUh,  JngcraoU,  Fitk^  etaLeor. 

UnwB  Non  XT/— Biput  thi  PBOxomr. 
"  Id  things  of  Nature's  woricmaaabip,  whether  we  regard  their  internal  or  their  external  Btroc- 
tnre,  beauty  and  dedgn  are  equally  oonspicuous." — Kamet  cor.  *'  It  puzzke  tbe  reader,  by  maldng 
him  doubt  wbetiier  the  w<»d  ought  to  be  taksa  in  its  proper,  or  m  »b  figurative  sense." — id 
"Neither  my  obligati<»i9  to  the  muse^  my  expectations  from  tbem,  are  so  great" — Ooviey 
ear.  "Ibe  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Antiriavcry  Socie^  of  Farisborfi^  and  *l*  vidniQr."— 
TSOeeor.  "Ueaning  taste  in  its  figurative  as  wdl  as  id ieiiBe.*'-~£(imeB cor.  "Kroy 
measure  in  whidi  eUher  your  persoaal  or  your  political  character  b  conofHiied."— JbttAit  ear.  "A 
Jealous  and  righteous  Ood  has  often  punished  such  in  themselves  or  in  their  ofl^mng." — Extratti 
ear.  "  Hence  their  dvil  and  fA«tr  religious  biatoiy  are  ioaeparable." — MUmaa  cor.  "  Eaau  thus 
carelessly  threw  away  both  his  civil  aad  hia  religious  iaberitaDOe."— id.  "  This  mteUigence  ex- 
dted  Dot  only  our  hopes,  but  otw  fears  Ukewiae^" — Jaatdon  cor.  "In  what  way  our  defect  of 
^incifJe,  and  our  ruling  manners,  have  completed  the  ruin  of  the  naticHial  spirit  of  uni<»."— A*. 
Broan  cor.  "  Considering  her  descent,  her  oonnexion,  and  her  present  tnteroourse." — Webiter 
cor.    "  Ilia  own  and  hia  wife's  wardrobe  are  packed  up  in  a  flricin." — Parker  and  /hs  cor. 

Unseb  Notb  Z7L— Geavoi  vnm  Ajrhsdut. 
"The  wimdfof  e  and  o  long,  in  iheir  due  degreea,  wfllbe  preserved,  and  cteaitytBstiagaished." 
— £,  Murray  cor.  "  If  any  persona  tboMld  be  indioed  to  tUnk,"  io.,  "the  author  takes  Hie  lib- 
erty to  suggest  to  them,"  Ac. — Id.  "And  he  walked  in  all  tbe  way  (/Asa  bis  tather ;  he  turned 
not  aside  mm  iL" — Bibie  cor.  "  If  ye  from  your  hearts  fcn^ve  not  every  one  hia  breihrea  their 
traq)aB8es." — Id.  "  None  ever  fancied  they  were  slighted  by  him,  or  bad  the  courage  to  thii^ 
fft«fnaelt)ef  hia  betters." — OoOier  cor.  "  And  RAecca  took  aome  very  good  doOm  of  her  eldest  aoa 
Bainfa,  which  ware  with  bw  in  tbe  boose,  and  put  Aan  upon  Jacob  her  yoonga  son."— fllea.  tor. 
"Where  ^  the  attention  of  mes  is  given  to  (Mr  own  indulgence."— Jfatarte  eor.  "Hie  idea 
of  a  JWkar  is  a  notion  saperlndaoed  to  Stai  <^iha  nbstance,  or  man— let  tmia  idn  <ff  man  be 
vlwt  U  wUL"— Xoeifcs  cor.   "Leaving  oB  to  do  h  thejr  M"— Bofvliv  cor.   "Eaoh  jWRtm  p«r> 
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fimned  Us  pan  handsomelx."— IVnieor.  "Tbisblodc  of  EurUei«rta  ODtwolajmitf  jIoim; 
boand  together  with  lead,  whidi,  however,  has  not  prorented  the  Anbi  from  fimhif  out  aerenl 
<tf  Am."— Arter  and  Fax  eor. 


"  Love  gives  to  ali  our  powers  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  nnd  their  offices."  Or 

"  liOVfl  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
£xatff  aii  functions  tuid  ail  offices." — ShaJc.  cor. 

CORRECTIONS  UNDER  RULE  XI;  OF  PRONOUNa 
Undbb  thk  Rule  nsnr. — The  Idea  op  pLtrBALiir. 


*The  jury  will  be  confined  till  they  agree  on  a  verdict" — Brown's  ImL,  p.  146.  "And  mimldnd 
directed  (heir  first  cares  towards  the  needful." — Fbrmey  cor.  "  It  Is  diillcult  to  deceive  a  free 
people  reepectit^  Omr  true  interest" — Life  of  Charles  Zllcor.  "  All  the  virtnes  of  mankind 
are  to  be  counted  apos  a  few  fingers,  but  iJuir  follies  and  vices  arc  innumcmble." — Swift  cor. 
"  Every  sect  satth,  '  Give  w  liberty :'  but  give  it  thejn,  aod  to  their  power,  and  they  will  not  yield 
it  to  any  body  rise;" — OromwfU  eor.  "Behold,  the  petmie  iball  rise  up  as  a  great  lion,  and  lift 
up  themsehee  as  a  yonng  lion." — Bible  ear.  "FM:  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  the 
carUi.** — Id.  "Then  bamBoed  to  the  anny  a  very  strange  aoddmit,  which  put  them  in  great 
coQStematioa." — Oddamtlh  eor. 


"  The  meeting  went  on  with  its  busiacsa  os  a  united  body." — Ibeler  cor.  "  Every  religious 
nsaociatioB  has  an  undoubted  right  to  adopt  a  creed  for  itsdf." — Gouid  cor.  "  It  woidd  tberefbre 
be  extremely  difficult  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  that  state  against  11:5  own  government" — Dr. 
WAater  eor.  ^Tba  mode  in  which  a  lyccum  can  apply  iia^  in  effecting  a  refimu  in  common 
schods." — y.  T.Zjycear.    "Hatli  a  nation  changed  tto  goda,  which  yet  are  no  gods?"— Jer.  eor. 

In  the  holy  Soriptares,  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  is  often  called  by  the  name  of  the 
patriardi  from  wbran  if  deeoended."  Or  better: — "  from  whom  Ae  frt&e  desDended." — Aiaiintoor. 


"  A  nation,  by  the  reparation  of  the  wrongs  which  ii  has  done,  achieves  a  triumph  moro  glorious 
than  any  field  of  blood  can  ever  give." — Adams  cor.  "  The  English  nation,  from  whom  we  de- 
sounded,  have  been  gataiog  tbeir  liberties  inch  by  indi." —  Webster  cor.  "  If  a  Yeariy  Ueetiog 
shonld  undertake  to  alter  U$  fiindamentol  doctrines^  is  there  any  power  in  tho  lodety  to  prevent 
it  from  dfAog  Bof* — fiitler'a  Rep.  eor.  "There  is*  a  generBtMBi  that  eurae  tiicir  fiithcr,  and  do 
not  bleas  their  mother."— fiUs  eor.  "  There  is*  a  genoratlon  that  are  pure  in  their  own  eyee^ 
and  yet  are  not  washed  from  their  filtbinesa." — Id.  "  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
neither  hath  he  seen  perversenoss  in  Israel:  Uio  Lord  their  God  is  with  Utem,  and  tho  shout  of  a 
king  is  among  them." — Id.  "  My  people  have  forgotten  me,  they  have  burnt  incense  to  vanity," 
— Id.  "  When  a  qoarteriy  meeting  has  come  to  a  Judgemeai  reqtecting  any  difference,  relative 
to  any  monthly  meeting  b^onging  to  it,^  Ac — Diaeip.  eor.  "The  number  of  such  compootions 
is  every  day  increasii^,  and  it  appeara  to  be  limited  only  by  the  pleasore  or  the  eonvenience  of 
wrUera." — Booth  eor.  "  Tho  Church  of  Christ  haa  the  same  power  now  as  ever,  and  is  led  by  the 
same  afttrit  into  tha  same  mactiixa."'~Barclay  eor.  "  Tho  army,  whom  their  chief  had  thus 
iU>andoned,  porsacd  meanwhile  their  miserable  mardi."  Or  thus:  "Tbe  army,  vhieh  Ha  chief 
had  thus  abandoned,  porsood  meanwhile  ita  miamblo  march." — Lockhart  ear. 


"  tKsoontent  and  sorrow  manifested  themselves  in  his  countenance." — Brovnis  In^  ^  146. 
"  Both  conversation  and  public  speakit^  become  more  simple  and  plain,  such  as  we  now  find 
themJ" — ^air  cor.  "  Idleness  and  ignorance,  if  they  be  suflered  to  proceed,  Ac" — Johaaon  and 
Priestiey  eor.  "Avoid  questions  and  strife :  they  show  a  busy  and  ctmtentioua  disposition."— /Van 
ear.  "  To  receive  the  gifts  and  benefits  of  God  with  tlmulc^Ting,  and  witness  them  Messed  and 
sanctified  to  us  by  the  word  and  prayer,  is  owned  by  us." — Barclay  cor.  "Both  minister  and 
magistrate  are  compelled  to  choose  between  their  duty  and  ihdr  reputation." — Jtmiia  ear.  "  All 
the  sincerity,  truth,  and  faithflihiess,  <x  disposition  of  heart  or  conscience  to  approve  ihem,  finuid 
among  rational  creatures,  ncoeaearily  originate  fh>m  God." — Bee.  J.  Broum  cor.  "  Your  lovi^ 
and  heetllessneas,  if  they  continue,  will  jmrent  all  substantial  Improvement'' — Brown's  /tut,  p. 
269.  "  Poverty  nnd  obscurity  will  op|»«ss  him  only  who  esteems  them  oppressive." — lb.  "  Good 
sense  and  refined  policy  are  obvious  to  fbw,  because  they  cannot  be  discovered  hut  by  a  train  <tf 
reSection." — lb.  "  Avoid  haughtiness  of  b^viour,  and  aS'ectation  of  manners :  they  imply  a  want 
of  solid  merit" — lb.  "  If  love  and  unihr  continue,  they  will  make  you  partaken  of  one  an  otho'i 
jq^.n—ifr.  •<  Saflfer  not  jeoloasy  and  ^strust  to  enter:  tkey  will  destroy,  like  a  canker,  eveiy 
gwm  of  friendship." — lb.    "  Hotred  and  animosity  are  inconastent  with  Christian  chaii^: 

*  ftrlttM  tt  vontd  be  u  weD  or  batter,  in  eorreetlDK  these  two  axsmples,  to  sftr,  "  There  art  m  HnntloB." 
BeltearttoleOiUwdlaaflMlHeial  brmflf  thsiiiiiin,lsarigaof  ani^t  tad  a  eoovlata  antCond^  of  nctfr 
ban  Is  BDl  iHn  phmUhUb. 


Under  Note  T. — The  Idea  op  Umrr. 
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gotfd,  thenftre,  igafaut  the  aligfateet  Indolgenoo  of  fiWm." — Ih.   "  Every  man  b  entitled  to  Vb- 

erty  of  ooMBianM^  ladfteeclom  of  opfnuo,  iTbedoeeiiotpemrt  Amto  the  u^^^ 

lb. 

"  Wilh  the  exure  nod  ▼ermilkn 
Which  art  mtx'd  fbr  my  penUoD."'— %rvH  <«r. 

CORRECTIONS  UNDER  BULE  XIII ;  OF  PRONOUNa 

AXTECBDENTS  CONNBCTKD  BT  OR  OS  NOR. 

"  Ndther  prelatia  nor  priest  can  give  hia  [Socle  or]  flocks  vaj  decitive  evidence  that  yoa  ue 
lawful  putors." — Browi^et  ear,  "  Aod  ie  there  a  heart  of  parent  or  of  child,  that  does  Dot  beat 
aiul  bura  witbia  him  V — JfoAirui  cor.  "  This  ia  juat  aa  if  au  eye  or  a  fixit  ibould  demand  a  aalaiy 
tx  Ob  aarrioe  to  the  body."—  CWUn*  ear.  "  If  thy  hand  or  tlqr  foot  tdfend  thee,  cot  A  ofl^  and  cast 
A  from  thee."— SAls  eor.  "The  Bsoie  might  aawdl  be  nidofViigil,  or  ainr  great  author;  wboae 
general  duracter  will  infkllibly  ralao  many  caaoal  additions  to  hk  r^itatioa." — Pope  cor.  "  Either 
James  op  Jotm,— one  or  the  other, — will  oomo." — iSmttA  cor.  "  Even  a  rugged  rock  or  a  barren 
heath,  though  hi  titeel/ disagreeable,  eontr^mtet,  by  contrast,  to  the  beauty  oftbe  whole." — Kamei 
cor.  "That  neither  Count  Recbteren  -nor  iloosmi  Meanagn-  had  behaved  Atmse^ right  in  this 
•Oair."—- f^Md  eor.  "If  an  Aristot^  a  Pythagoras  (»■  a  Galilee^  m^^s  fbr  hi*  opiokn^  Aeif  a 
'mar^r.'" — /Ukrmr.  "If  an  ox  gore  a  manor  a  woniaii,  that  As  or  sAe  die ;  then  the  ox  sAoa 
'  OTtfy  be  ■CiKwd.** — Sad.  cor.  "She  was  callfa^  out  to  one  or  an  other,  at  every  step,  that  a 
Habit  was  ensnaring  kim." — John»o%  eor.  "  Here  ia  a  task  put  upon  children,  which  ndther  this 
author  himtelf,  nae  any  otiior,  haa  yet  undergone." — A  ■/bAnsm  cor.  "  Hence,  if  an  adjective  or 
a  partici{de  be  subjoined  to  the  verb  when  th«  eonsimction  ia  mgntar,  it  will  agree  both  is 

Smder  and  in  numbor  with  the  ooUectire  noun." — Adam  and  Gouii  cor.  "  And  if  you  can  find  a 
phthong  or  a  triphthong;  be  pleaaed  to  point  that  out  too."— Aidbs  cor.  "  And  if  you  can  find 
atrissyll^lsorapolysyUaible,  pointff  out" — Id.  "The  fUae  refuges  In  which  the  atiieiBt  or  the 
■oopUc  haa  hitreo^ied  hima^." — Ckr.  Speti.  eor.  "While  the  man  or  woman  thus  assisted  liy 
ait,  expects  hii  chamu  or  hert  will  be  Imputed  to  nature  alone." — Opie  eor.  "Whenyoapresia 
watch,  or  poll  a  clock,  it  onnwrs  your  question  with  precision :  for  it  npeaia  exactly  the  boor  of 
the  and  you  neither  more  nor  lees  tiian  you  desire  to  know." — BoUugbrakt  eor. 
.  "Not  the  Uogul,  or  Czar  of  Unaoory , 

Not  Prcater  J<4m,  or  Cham  of  Tartary, 

Jirin  JUimoiiriiMinKMiivch  more  than  V—Kiiaisear. 


CHAPTEB  VL— VERBa 

OORBEOnONS  UNDER  RULE  XIT  AND  ITS  KOTBa 
Ukdbb  thb  Rule  nsBLK—TEBB  Ansn  thi  NoHmATivb 
"  Before  7<ra  left  Sidly,  you  iMn  rsamabtf  to  Verres." — Dvneancar.  "Knowing  that  you  wen 
my  dd  maitcr's  good  friend."— f^peet.  eor.  "  When  the  Jodgc  dam  not  act,  where  Is  the  keer^ 
remecty?"— fTcMer  eor.  "Which  extends  it  no  farther  than  ttie  variBti(»or  die  verb  <xlem&'* 
—Mar.  eor.  "  They  presently  dry  witiiout  hurt,  as  myself  Aave  often  proved." — R  WiOiama  eor. 
"Whose  goings-roTth  Aave  been  from  old,  from  everlasting." — Mieah,  v,  2.  "You  vxre  paid 
to  frght  against  Alexander,  not  to  rait  at  him." — Porter  cor.  "  Whore  more  than  one  part  of 
speech  are  almost  always  oonoemed." — ChurchUt  eor.  "Nothing  toes  than  morders,  rapines,  and 
conflagrations,  employt  their  thoughts."  Or :  "No  Jeta  thinga  than  murdert^  rapinee^  and  con- 
flagratioDs^  employ  tboir  though' —/^wieM  cor.  "I  vandered  where  you  uwre,  my  dear."— 
JAoydeor.  "When  thoQ  most  *weetiy«iii0>L''—Zlniminowfoor.  "Whodin^atthe  proeratday, 
avow  himself  eqoal  to  the  ta^  ?" — Ganiiner  eor.  "  Every  body  ia  very  kind  to  her,  and  not  dii- 
oonrteous  to  me."— Byron  eor.  "  As  to  what  thou  aayat  teepectbg  the  diverrity  of  oidnitxa."— 
M.  &  eor.  "Thy  nature.  Immortality,  who  knowat" — Everett  eor.  "The  natural  distinction  of 
sex  in  animals,  gives  rise  to  what,  In  grammar,  are  called  genders." — M.  "Some  pams  have 
likewise  been  taken."— StoM  eor.  "  And  many  a  steed  In  bis  stables  vaa  Bxa."-—Pmuama  eor. 
"They  were  forced  to  sat  what  never  vaieateaned  food." — Jonphua  eor.  "  This  that  ymi  yoto^ 
0Eir  have  spoken,  I  desire  that  tbey  may  take  their  oaths  upon."— ifirtchMwos  eor.  "By  men 
iriusa  experiMtoe  beat  quaUJlea  them  to  judge;" — Oommittee  cor.  "He  dares  venture  to  kiQ  and 
destroy  several  other  kinds  of  OsIl" — WoOok  eor.  "If  a  gudgeon  meet  araacb,  He  nierwM 
venture  to  apivoadi."  Or  thus:  "If  a  gudgetm  «n«fa  a  roadi,  He  darea  not  ventore  to  aip- 
proach."— eor.  "Whiob  thou  mdeavouirat  to  establish  to  thyself"— Airdcqr  eor.  "Bat 
tiiey  pray  together  mooh  oftener  than  thoa  inaimta£aC — Id.  ''Of  people  of  all  denominations, 
over  whom  thou  prwidML"— A:  Wain  eor.  "  I  can  produce  ladies  and  gentiemen  whose  progress 
haa  been  astoniahinfc" — (Susatteeor.  "Wlik!h<tf  these  two  kinds  of  vice  <*tts  more  aiminat?"— 
eor.  "  BvoTf  twen^'4bar  boon  q^brd  to  ns  the  ildsritodea  of  d^y  aod  ntafat"— 
SmM!»fhlm9if»lax,Nt»  Oram.,  p.  193.  Ortiioa:  "Bniyiierud^twnity-iburboQrsq^MitO 
us  the  vidsaitudes  day  and  night"— Anitt  eor.  "  Every  four  years  add  an  other  6a,y."—SmtOCa 
Abe  Syntax,  Oram.,  p.  103.  Better  thus:  "  Every  fmrth  year  adda  an  other  day." — Smith  cor. 
*' Every  error  I  cooU  And,  £h«  my  btu  rmnseemployed.''-^^^  "  A  itudhKM  scholar  dtscnw 
Oe  ivrcobatkm  of  his  tesdier.^'— iSbs&mi  eirr.   "  Forfict  mihimltrifm  to  the  mtas  of  •  scbool 
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Awfteoto  good  Iweeding."— "  A  comparisMi  In  nikh  man  thu  two  ars  oraoenMd."— 
nie»  Oram^  p.  78.    "  B7  tho  ftcUMes  wlucA  arti&dal  laDgat«e  q^!^ 

"Now  tbywif  Aori  lost  both  lop  aod  Upp.'*—Spmu»r  eor.  "  GUd  tidioga  on  brought  to  tbo  poor." 
— Cbmpftetforr.  "TJpoo  vhioh,  all  that  is  j^eMarablB  or  aSbcting  in  docntion,  chiefly  depentb." 
— iSAer.  cor.  "  Ko  puns  Aove  been  apued  to  render  this  voik  complete." — BvSAont  cor.  "  The 
United  Statea  amkan  mora  than  a  twentieUi  part  of  the  land  of  this  ^obe." — ClMon  eor.  "  I 
am  jnindliil  that  myself  am  strong." — Jbufar  cor.    "Myself  am  (not  if)  weak;"— " Thyself 


"mwra  iMn  yon  bomt  In  LolldoiL"~-^fiMAawm  «or.  "Then  m  fteqnMik  oceariona  iir 
ooouimB,"— /mmoBcM'.  "Thera  DeQeaBarilr^Ow  from  thence  these  plain  aad  unqoeatfonable 
aouaeqamaes."— iViuAy  cor.  "And  to  ^ia  impreaucm  eimtnbvin  the  redoubled  effort." — 
KamBawr.  "Or,  if  he  was,  imt*  there  no  qnritoal  men  then?"— fiorcjay  cor.  "So^l^theee 
two  alao,  an  sigoified  Aeir  cootrary  priiioiplea." — IcL  "In  the  muUona  mad©  with  the  hand^ 
amaista  the  (duef  part  of  geetore  in  speaking," — Blair  eor.  "  Dartt  he  assume  tb©  name  <^a  pop- 
nlar  magistrate?"— ^Z}Hiican  eor.  "There  toere  no  damages  as  in  Ei^ttad,  and  so  Scott  lost  hia 
irager."—J|vron cor.  "In&o^tiwe  cxtrt  such  leaemblances." — Kmmaeor,  "TohimgrMttaU 
the  prophets  witneasL" — Ada,  x,  43.  "That  thsro  wrv  ao  mai^witzieaHa  and  aetors.' — Addiaoa 
eor.  "How  det  this  nan's  deflnitioM  stand  aSbctedr'— CbOfcr  cor.  ^'Wheaoe  eon«  all  thn 
powers  and  prerogatiTea  of  rational  bektgsT"— /<!  "  Kor  do  the  scriptures  ofted  by  thee  proTC  thy 
ViteiaV'—Btm^  cor.  "  Nc»  doet  the  scripture  cited  by  thee  prove  the  contrary."— /d.  "  Why 
thencttesf  thou  a  seriptuie  wbidi  is  so  plain  and  clear  £}r  it  fWd.  "But  what  aoy  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  i«q)ect  of  persmw  oouxig  CbriBtians?"— Jii.  "But  in  the  mind  of  man,  while  in  tbo 
savage  state,  there  «om  to  be  hartfiy  axa  ideas  Irat  what  enter  by  the  eenaes."— iZotartoon  cor. 
"What  soonds  has  each  of  the  Towalsr'— fiWiODai  cor.  "Otll  of  tU* Aaaagmm  Qp  aristocra- 
cies nonarclues,  de^tottsms,  ^zanoiea."— AvimMii  tor.  "And  theco  «wr«  takm  up,  of  frag- 
mants  that  rwiained  to  theeoi,  twelve  baskets." — BHU  cor.  "  There  wm  to  be  but  two  general 
classes."— cor.  "  Hence  arise  the  six  forms  of  expressing  tiiao." — iii  '^Tbere  aeam  to  bo 
no  other  words  required." — (^apuUer  eor.  "  If  there  aro  two,  the  second  increment  is  the  sylla- 
ble next  to  the  last" — BuOuma  cor.  "  Heaco  ariae  the  IbUowing  advantages."— id.  "  There  aro 
no  data  by  which  it  can  be  estimatod."— CAiUoun  eor.  "  To  this  class,  bOoaga  the  Chineee  lan- 
guage, in  vhich  we  have  nothing  but  naked  primitaea.^'-~F(n^  cor.  "  Kothing  bvt  naked 
roota,"  is  fiuilty;  becaase  no  word  is  a  rooi^  except  aome  derivative  qiring  from  if— O.  B.] 
"There  teen  sevoral  other  grotesooe  figures  that  |»eseated  themsolvos."— f^Mct  eor.  "  In  these 
coTuisia  that  soverngn  good  which  ancient  sages  so  modi  extoL" — Perdval  eor.  "  Here  coma 
those  I  hare  done  g(Wd  to  against  iqy  wilL"—SAatL  cor.  "Where  there  ars  more  than  one  aux- 
fUaiy."         "Where  there  are  man  aiaitloriea  than  one." — 0.  B.  Peine  eor. 


"On  me  to  cast  those  eyes  where  ^nea  aobX^.^—Sidney  eor. 
"  Hero  ore  half-penco  in  plenty,  for  ooo  you'll  have  twen^."— &offf  or. 
"Ah,  Jockey,  Qi  adinatsl  thon,  I  wis, 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  timo  as  this."— CAureMS  oor. 

Ukdkb  Note  I. — Tiis  Ueiative  asd  Ywb. 


"  Hioo,  who  fewest  OS,  wilt  protect  ua  stilL" — A.  Murray  cor.  "  To  use  that  endearing  laogoage, 
'Oar  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.'  "—Baiaa  eor.  "  ResembliBg  the  panfams  that  produoe  thus 
actions."- iCanw  oor.  "  Exoc^  dvaif.  gri^,  iM^,  nu^,  Ac.,  which  taka  $  to  make  the  plnraL" 
^ Ash  eor.  "As  the  cattle  that  i>9  before  ma,  and  the  children,  be  able  to  endorfc"— G«.  cor. 
''WliaraiBtbemanwhodBrw  aOnn  tiiatiocliiaao&ai  bmad?''— iV.  iVattror.  "Thenintii 
book  (MT  Idvy  affords  one  of  the  most  beaotiftil  exemplifications  of  historical  painting,  that  are 
anywhere  to  be  met  witb." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "In  acKne  studies,  too,  that  relate  to  taste  and  fine 
uniting,  which  aire  our  oligect,"  ftc. — Id.  "  Of  those  affecting  sitoataoos  which  make  man's  heart 
Ce«l  for  muL" — Id.  "  We  see  very  t^ainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn  nor  Jane  Shore  tltat  apeake.'* 
-^Id.  "It  should  aaannw  that  IxiskneaB  aad  ease  whidimv  suited  to  tiwft«edom<^dialoguei 
"Yet  they  grant,  that  nue  oo^  to  be  admiUad  into  the  rainliliy,  but  audi  as  art  truly  idoua." 
—•Bantai/  eor.  "  Tiua  lettor  is  one  oC  the  best  that  Aom  bem  written  about  Lord  BynMv'— £iai( 
eor.  "  Thus,  besides  what  were  sunk,  the  Atbetdans  took  above  two  hundred  ships.'' — Ooblamith 
ear.  "  To  have  mado  and  dcdared  such  orders  as  wre  necessary." — Hukhinaoti  cor.  "  The  idea 
of  such  a  collection  oC  men  as  makea  an  army."— Zodbs  eor.  "  I'm  not  the  first  that  hat  been 
■wwbabaA."~Sovthem  eor.  "And  the  fiiint  sparks  of  it  which  on  in  the  angels,  are  ocmcealed 
frmn  OUT  view." — Oakrin  oor.  "  The  sulgects  ore  of  such  a  nature,  aa  aUowa  room  (or,  as  ft>  aiiov 
room)  for  much  diveruty  of  taste  and  sentimenL" — I>r.  Blair  cor.  "  It  is  in  order  to  propoee  ex- 
amples of  snch  peifoction,  as  if  not  to  be  found  in  the  real  examples  <^  sodetj."— Jbrnuv  oor. 
"  I  do  not  beUeve  that  he  would  amuse  himself  with  such  fooleriea  as  Aatw  been  attribtdad  to  hun." 
— /d  "That  shepherd,  who  first  Uxaffld  the  chosen  ssmL"- JfiOoa,  P.  A,  a  i,  L  8.  "With 
respect  to  the  Tebemenoe  and  warmth  which  are  allowed  in  popolar  etoqueooa."— /)r.  Blair  cor. 
"AmUtioiLitmortlme  pawkww  that  an  wv«  to  be  MtJtftod."— Am  ear,  "Xhoavwtha 


art  (not  ia)  weak."— /d. 


UssKR  THE  Rnu  ixBEw.— Yebb  betobb  tbk  Nouiunra. 
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tint  ted  oat  uA  brovfM  in  iBneL"— J9iMe  eor.    "Art  thou  the  maa     God,  that  came  faaa 

"  How  besaty  is  excell'd  hj  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  whi<^  alone  an  traly  fair." — MHion  eor. 

*'  What  art  thou,  speak,  that  on  designs  unknown, 
White  often  eteep,  tboa  roanut  the  camp  alone  T" — Pope  eor. 

niiia&  Note  II. — 'SoitDnnvE  with  Abtukcts. 

**Tbe  literal  sense  of  the  words  if,  that  the  action  had  been  done." — Dr.  Mmrrag  cor.  "Hu 
rapidi^  of  hia  moromenU  toot  beyond  example." —  tVeUf  cor.  "  Uunay'a  Oraounar,  toge0ier,with 
his  ExHoises  and  Key,  Atu  neariy  superseded  every  thing  else  of  the  kind." — Mmroff*  Bee.  cor, 
"The  mechanism  of  clocks  aad  watdies  was  totally  unknown." — Hwmecor.  "The  it,  together 
with  the  verb  to  he,  ezpreMe*  a  ttate  t£  beiag." — QMtM  cor.  "  Hence  it  ia,  that  the  profuse  va- 
riety of  objects  in  some  natural  landsc^tea,  occatiimt  neither  coofunon  nor  bUgae." — Soma  cor. 
"  Suc^  a  cUtter  sounds  indicaiet  rage  and  ferodty." — GanUner  cor.  "  One  of  the  fields  maJcea 
threeeoore  square  yards,  ud  the  other,  only  dfty-flvc."'-— Z^wncatt  cor.  "The  happy  eflfects  (^this 
bble  on  worth  attending  tOL^—BfO^  eor.  "Yet  tiie  ^bakm  aerenitr  of  its  putingnji^  stm 
Ungert  wUh  ua." — C^etM  eor.  "  Enon^  <^iti  fimn  and  fcreo  is  retained  to  render  them  noeasy." 
—Jfaturin  eor.  "  The  woifcs  of  Dotore,  in  this  respect,  are  extremely  regular.'' — Pratt  eor.  **  No 
small  addition  of  exotic  and  Sxoign  wofds  and  phnses,  hat  been  made  by  oommeroc" — Bkkmdl 
cor.  "  The  dialect  of  some  nouns  is  noticed  in  ihe  notes." — Milnee  cor.  "  It  has  been  said,  that 
a  discovery  of  the  fiill  resourcea  of  the  arts,  t^ffbrda  the  means  of  debasMuent^  or  of  perveraaa." 
— Aiuft  cor.  "  By  wbkix  meaoa,  the  order  of  the  words  it  dlaturbed." — Hobnee  cor.  "  The  two- 
fold inflnence  of  tbeee  and  the  others,  requina  the  verb  to  be  in  the  plural  Ibnn." — PtAreeear. 
"  And  each  vS  these  affbrda  employment"— iVreftxiI  eor.  "  The  pronunciatim  of  the  vovds  ii 
beet  explained  under  the  rules  relative  to  the  oonatmaots." — Ooar  cor.  '*  The  judicial  power  of 
these  courts  ei<eiid>  to  all  cases  in  law  and  cx\mty."-~BaU  aatd  Saker  cor.  "Ooeof  you  Ao*  stolen 
my  money." — Hvmoriet  eor.  "  Sudi  redundancy  of  epithets,  in  stead  of  pleasii^,  produces  sa- 
tiety and  disgust" — Kamea  eor.  "  It  has  been  alleged,  that  a  ocHOpliance  with  the  rules  <rf'Rbet- 
oric,  iende  to  cramp  the  mind." — BUey  cor.  "  Each  of  these  is  {msented  to  us  in  different 
relations." — Bendrick  cor.  "  The  past  tense  of  these  v«-bs,  (thov^  wovJd,  might,  could,)  is  voy 
indefinite  with  renteet  to  time." — Buitiona  cor.  "  The  power  of  the  words  whidi  are  said  to  gov- 
ern this  mood,  i$  ^itinotly  trndoMood."— C^OMiler  tor. 

"  And  DOW,  at  Ingth,  the  btad  term  at  yean 
The  world's  desire  hath  brought,  and  lo  t  the  Qod  appeaza." — LowA  eor. 

**  Variety  of  numbers  still  Mnv* 
To  the  soft  melody     odes,  or  eoi^fs." — Brightiand  eor. 

XJSDKB.  Note  III.— CouposrrB  ob  CoyriBTED  Sdbjkctb. 

"Vaay  are  the  worics  of  human  industry,  which  to  begin  and  finish,  is  hardly  granted  to  the 
■ameman." — JiAntoneor.  "To  lay  down  rules  for  these,  is  as  inefflcacious." — iVoU  cor.  "Toioo- 
ftSB  regard  and  act  tfy'ttriottf^,  discovers  a  base  mind." — L.  Murray  ei  aL  eor.  "  To  magnify  to  the 
hcdgbt  of  wonder  things  great,  new,  and  admirable,  extremely  pleasa  the  mind  of  man." — I-i^er 
eor.  " la  tiiis  paflWj»  'aeeording  as'  it  used  in  a  manner  which  is  very  common." — WAsiercor. 
"  A  OAcniDl,  it  culed  a  preposition;  A  cause  que,  a  conjunctioa" — Web&ter  eor.  "To  ti»sa 
it  ia  given  to  speak  hi  the  name  of  the  Lord." — 7%«  FHend  eor.  "  While  wheat  has  no  plural,  oata 
has  seldom  any  singular." — Gobbett  eor.  "  He  cannot  assert  that  U  (L  e.,  dotMe  EU)  it  inserted  in 
fiiUnesa  to  denote  the  sound  of  u." — Cobb  cor.  "  Ch,  in  Latin,  hot  the  power  of  k." — Gould  eor. 
"  li,  before  a  vowel,  and  unaccented,  has  the  sound  of  n  w  ci" — Id  "  In  words  derived  from 
French,  as  chagrin,  ehicaaery,  and  eJiaiae,  ch  ia  somded  like  sh." — Bucke  eor.  "  But,  in  the  words 
schism,  schismatic,  ic,  the  e)i  is  sQent" — Id,  "  Fh,  at  the  banning  of  words,  is  always  sounded 
like/." — Biiekeeor.    "i%  hat  the  sound  of /,  as  in  philosophy." — Webster  cor.  hat  one 

■oundonb-,  aain  dialL"—£L  "AAoa  two  HNmds."— JiL  "^be&re  i^c^  ii,or  r,  ftasthesouid 
ofrtL"— &  "AwhattboKondiifa  jnbaU."—BoBeseor.  "  muwif  like  A  "  Ow, 
nbea  both  voweb  an  sounded,  hat  the  power  oh  At  Moil"— /<£  "  OS,  wben  both  veweb  an 
prmounoed  fai  one  ^UaUe,  toundt  like  wt  ^ort,  at  in  AH^Hjl"— JU; 

"  in  three  oOer  wwMb  a(  feorf 
As  who  hears  ouiLB,  RKBUILO,  and  BBCISE,  cot^esset.'" — Brif^iStmd  ear. 

UiTDER  Note  IT.— EACH,  ONE,  EITHER,  AMD  NEITHER. 
"  When  each  ot  the  letters  wfakAi  compose  this  word,  has  been  leaned."— i>r.  Weeks  oor.  "  As 
BflHher  of  us  denies  that  both  Homer  sod  Virf^  have  great  beaoties."— Bktir  eor.  *'Tet 
neither  of  them  ia  retnarfcable  fbr  predsioD.*' — Id.  "  How  &r  each  of  the  three  great  efric  poets 
has  difltmguished  himse^.^ — Id.  "  Each  of  these  produces  a  separate,  agreeable  sensation. 
"  On  the  Lord's  day,  every  one  of  us  Chiistians  keqm  tiie  sabbaUi." — TV.  of  Irea.  eor.  "  And  eadi 
of  them  beors  the  image  of  purity  and  holiness." — Hope  of  la.  cor.  "  Was  either  of  these  meet- 
ings ever  acknowIedg«l  or  reoc^jidzed  ?" — fbtier  cor.  "  Whilst  neitho*  of  these  letters  ezisfe  in 
the  EnguMan  inscription." — Knight  cor.  "  And  n^er  of  them  is  ptoferij  termed  indefinite." — 
Dr.WBioHeor.  *' As  likewise  of  tin  sererd  snl^eota,  whidi  have  b  ^bct  lArfr  «esmri 
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or,— "  Mcft  ^  iriUA  Aa>  fai  effect  to  otm  verb."— towfK  ear.  "Sometimes,  irtien  the  word  ends 
inf  neitiMT  the  aigiu  ^  need."— JAir.  cor.  "And  bb  neither  of  theee  mannen  egwda  tiie 
eer."— /.  IToOor  w.  "  Neither  of  these  two  tenses  w  confined  to  tbie  Bigniflcation  only."— J?. 
Johnton  cor.  "But  neithra- (tf  tiiese  cucomBtanoes  is  intended  here." — Tk^cot.  "Sothat  all 
am  indebted  to  each,  and  each  ts  dependent  upon  alL" — KNe  ifep.  cor.  "  And  yet  neither  of 
them  expreaaea  any  more  action  in  tiiis  case,  than  >(  did  in  Uie  other." — Buiiiow  cor.  "  Each  of 
these  exprestiuu  denote  aoli(«L"— AiOixal!  eor.  "Neither  of  these  moode  aeema  to  be  defined 
by  dlstinot  bonndarfasa."— Ai£Isr  «or.  "Neither  of  these  sohitloiiB  i»  ooneeL"— JMNbM  ear. 
"  Neither  iswv  any  dgn  <^  case  at  alL**— Jbwler  eer. 

"Each  hi  Ma  torn,  like  Benqao's  monarehfl^  efoSls."   Or: — 
"  ^  in  (Aefr  turn,  like  Banqno's  monarcbB,  OaSc" — Bynn  cor. 
"  And  tell  what  each       by  the  other  lose." — Shak.  cor. 

Umdbb  Note  T. — Vebb  bbtwieh  two  NomKiTivES. 
"  The  qnairela  uS  lovers  are  hvt  a  renewal  of  love." — Adam  et  oL  cor.  "  Two  dot^  one  placed 
above  the  other,  ore  called  a  Sheva." —  WiUoa  cor.  *'  A  few  centuries  more  or  less  are  a  matter 
of  small  consequenoe." — Id.  "  lectures  were  the  flret  step  towards  the  art  of  writing ;  hieroglyjih- 
icf  vwre  the  second  step." — Parker  cor.  "The  comeliness  of  youth  it  modesty  and  ihuikness; 
of  ve,  a»deet5ension  and  dignity."  Or,  much  better:  "The  greai  onamaOM  of  yoath  are,"  4c. 
—■iStrrof  tor.  "Uerit  and  good  voiIes  are  the  end  of  man's  motioo.*' — ^Aieon  eer.  "IJivera 
philosophers  hold,  that  ttie  Ups  are  parcel  of  the  mind." — Shak.  eor.  "The  dothii^  of  the  na- 
tives wot  the  skins  of  wild  beasts."  Orfiius:  "The  dothea  of  Uio  natives  were  suns  of  wild 
beasts." — Hist.  cor.  "  Prcpoeseesions  in  /avow  of  our  native  town,  are  not  a  matter  of  Barprise.'* 
—  Webater  cor.  "  Two  ehilliagB  and  sixpence  are  half  a  crown,  but  not  a  half  crowa" — I^iestky 
<md  BkkneU  cor.  "Two  vow^  pronounced  by  a  sing^  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  uniting  in ono 
sound,  ore  called  a  dqiUAoiw.*' — Oiepereor.  "Two  or  AKve  sentences  united  together  are  called 
aCompoond  SentenoBL** — Day  eor.  "Two  or  more  worda  rightly  put  together,  but  not  com* 
pleting  an  entire  proposition,  are  called  a  Phrase." — Id.  "  But  the  common  number  of  times  is 
five."  Or,  to  state  tbe  matter  truly :  "  But  the  common  number  of  teitaes  is  six." — Brit.  Gram, 
cor.  "Technical  terms,  injudiciously  introduced,  are  an  olho"  source  of  darkness  in  compofiition." 
— Jamieaon  eor.  "The  United  States  are  the  great  middle  division  of  North  America," — Morse 
cor.  "  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry,  waa  the  restraints  put  upon  iL" — PrieaUey'a 
Gram.,  p.  199;  CkurcMB^s,  414.  "Here  two  tall  ships  become  the  victor's  j/t9j,^—Bowe  ear, 
"  The  expenses  incident  to  an  outfit  are  surely  no  object" — The  Friend  eor. 
"  FexbxpB  their  lovea  or  else  their  sheep, 
Were  all  tiiat  did  tb^  sUly  thoughts  so  bu^  keep."— JfiB.  cor. 

UnnB  Nora  VL—^JHAiimi  of  thi  Ncwdtatitb. 
"Hodi  core  has  been  taken,  to  exdam  bU  the  kinds  of  words."— /n^  S.  Or.  eor.  "  Not  fewer 
(Veara]  than  three  years,  are  spent  in  attaining  this  &calty."  Or,  poiiape  better:  "Not  less 
than  three  yeorv'  Ume,  ia  spent  m  attuning  this  &culty."  thus:  "Not  less  time  than  three 
years,  ia  spent,"  to. — cHardiner  cor.  "Where  this  ni^t  are  met  in  state  Uaay  Jriende  to 
gratolate  lUs  wish'd  presenoe." — Milton  cor.  "Feacel  my  darimg,  here's  no  danger,  Here's  no 
ox  aneor  thy  bed." — Watte  cor.  "  But  aU  of  these  are  mere  conjectures,  and  some  of  them  veiy 
nnhappy  Mies." — Oderidge  eor.  "  The  old  theoists'  practice  of  oalling  the  Intmogativea  and 
BqmMB  Armaaa,  is  «ily  a  part  of  thdr  regular  qntom  nsaning  words. "•—OL  B.  Peiree  eor. 
"Whtm  eeecral  amtences  occur,  place  them  in  the  ordero/tibe  fiKlt."—ti.  "AndtiutoOtte 
eeetOa  in  conjunction  make  a  regular  chain  of  causes  and  eObcts." — Kamea  cor.  "  In  regard  to 
iheir  origin,  the  Orecian  and  Rcmian  republics,  though  equally  involved  in  the  obecAitiea  uid  nn- 
oertaintiea  <^  fabulous  events,  present  one  remaricable  distinction." — Adams  cor.  "  In  theee  re* 
gpects,  man  ia  left  by  nature  an  unfonned,  unfinished  creature." — Bp.  Builer  eor.  "  The  Ser^aturea 
are  tto  oradee  of  God  lumsd£" — Hooker  eor.  "And  at  our  gates  are  all  kinds  of  |deasantihiita.'* 
— a.  Seng  eor.  "Hm  preterite  otplncilt  kok,  and  tm,  an,ia  qwedi,  pfDnoonced  jiiacfc^  beU, 
foasf-^AvlEr  comeelBd 

"  Severe  the  doom  tiiaft  dai/ej>rokmg'd  kaptme, 
To  stand  sad  witness  of  unnumbered  woeel" — Msbnoth  cor. 

UnnR  Nora  VH. — FtMUffl  adaptbd  to  Dnmaxirr  Sttlh. 
1.  Ibrma  adapied  to  the  Common  or  HtmiUar  Style. 
"Was  it  thou*  that  bttOt  that  hoase?"— Awn'*  JnetUatee,  Key,  p.  HO.  "That  boy  terUee 
very  el^antly."— /ft.  "  Gould  not  thou  write  without  blotting  thy  book  V—Ib.  "  Dost  not  thou 
think— <»■,  BonH  thou  tiiink,  it  wiD  ram  to<layf' — lb.  "  Boea  not— or.  Don't  your  coushi  intend 
to  visit  you  7"— /fr.  "  That  boy  Aos  torn  my  book."— Jft.  "Was  it  thoo  that  epreckl  thebw^t" 
—lb.  "  Was  it  James,  or  thou,  that  let  him  In  r—/k  "  He  dms  not  sqr  a  wwd."— /&.  **Tbaa 
stood  in  my  way  and  hindered  me." — lb. 

"  Whom  do  I  seef — Whom  dost  thou  see  nowT — Whom  doea  he  seet — Whom  doat  thou  love 

*  Tliouh  Dm  wooosa  Mm  is  Ml  nnuA  wed  In  eommmt  Awohtm,  It  ia  m  ptOMr  for  the  gwniiwln  to 
•MMUwMd  show,  what  form  of  the  verb  btfoMi  to  tt  MAM  fa  «  uwii,  u  tt  la  for  bfaa  to  ManolH  vkak 
fgm  Is  adi^ted  to  any  other  proaoon,  vhra  a  dUmnee  €f  aqto  a&ols  the  qaMttoo. 
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moitT— What  art  thou  Mig  to-d«T? — ^Wlk*t  penan  doat  Uun  <m  taaddog  that  boy  T — He  Jul 
two  new  kniTai.— WiOcfa  mmd  doH  thoa  Uber— -'Wlwt  child  is  ho  r— /)verM>fi«or. 
"Thou,  who  mofc'jtmjshoe^  mIU muy- more."  Orthua:  "  Foa,  who mofo my ahoeaiMBmuj 
more." — /i 

"The  Kttgliflfa  laogn^  kat  bean  modi  coUtrated  doriw  the  lait  two  huodrad  yean.  It  ta> 
been  oonsidenbly  poUihed  and  nOnad."— ZovU  wr.  "Am  a(yk  k  ostentatious  aod  4oet  not 
suit  grave  writuw.  — iVw«<Ie|r  cer.  "Bnt  eoetom  Aat  now  appropriated  wJko  to  penone,  aad 
vMeh  to  things"  [and  brute  aohDak}.— Jd.  "The  fatdicatire  mood  dkow*  or  dtehna  Mnnftiy; 
aa,  £);r0  amtf,  I  lore:  or  else  oaib  a  qnestioo;  as,  AmoM  M  Doat  tiiOQ  lore f— iter*  ^  ear. 
"  Tfawgh  tboo  camut  do  moch  Jbr  the  cause,  thou  nof/  and  thonii  do  80m«tiuiw." — JAtrray  cor. 
"The  support  of  ao many  of  his  relationci,  was  a  heavy  tax:  but  thou  k»amt{fx,  ytmkmoK)  he 
paid  it  obeerfUly."— K  "  It  may,  and  often  doa,  come  short  <^  tt."— Jfarroy't  Gnm^  p.  3fi9. 
**  Twas  thoo,  who,  whOo  thou  Mem'd  to  dild^ 
give  me  all  thy  pittanca  M(/brd  tor. 

3.  JbrnwodbptartoA*  AtaMter  AUtelA^ 

"The  Lord  AoAjirapartd his  throne  In  the  heavens;  andhisldngdommlcaoraran." — Jwhy^ 
dii,  19.  "Tliou  oaMMretirf  than,  O  Lndour  God:  thonwtuf  a  God  that  Ibigave*  tiiem,  tboo^ 
thou  tookea  vengeanoe  of  their  inveotiooB.'' — See  iVoJnu,  xcix,  8.  "  Then  thou  tpateat  in  viaiaa 
to  thy  Holy  One,  and  aaidst,  I  hare  laid  help  upon  ooe  that  is  mighty." — Ib^  lyrTiXt  19.  "  'So 
then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  unUetA,  nor  of  him  that  naauth,  but  of  God  that  ehowdh  meny  ;*  who 
di^>ent^  his  blessings,  whether  tcmpwal  or  qMtitual,  as  jaemiA  good  In  his  ^^Ot" — fyridiim 
a^trimce  of  3L         p.  344 ;  see  Bnu,  ix,  16. 

"Tbou,  the  mean  whiles  waaf  Uendio^  wUh  tiuMtgjbt; 
Ten,  with  my  life^  and  life's  own  aeczet  jqy      Oot^dge  cor. 

U.yDXH  NoTi  ym. — Kzfrxsb  thi  Nojcinatttb. 
"Who  is  here  BO  base,  that  A«  would  be  a  bondman  7"— iSAoilL  en*.  "Wbolsbaie  aorade^Aa 
wouldiiot  beaAnHOsr"— JcL  "Thovll  nota  sparrow  vhkht^ia  the  ground  wUioat  hii 
notice."  Orbetter:  **  Mil  a  sparrow  Ula  to  the  ground,  without  Ub  notice." — Jfimruyeor.  **b 
order  to  adjust  tbem  in  tuch  a  memner  aa  shall  ooneiBt  equally  witt  the  perspicuity  uid  the 
strength  of  the  period." — Id.  and  Blair  cor.  "  But  aometboea  tfaera  is  a  verb  which  cornea  in." 
Bettor:  "But  sometimeg  there  is  a  verb  introduced." — CoUeff  cor.  "Ur.  Prince  has  a  geniui 
which  would  prompt  him  to  better  things." — SpeeL  oar.  "  It  is  this  that  temorea  that  Lmpenetra- 
blemist," — Uatrrigcor.  "By  thepruse  wAtcA  is  girrabim  forhis  ootuage." — Locke  cw.  "IRiere 
is  no  man  wAo  would  be  more  weloana  beK^**— mmIs  ew.  "Between  an  antecedent  and  a  otm- 
sequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  ntked  lmma<Batgy  MIowsi"— Jttair  em.  "  And  as  amuected 
with  what  goes  bdbre  and  whai  followa" — Id.  "  So  man  dotli  a  wn»g  fiir  the  wnmg'a  saka" — 
Baemeev.  "All  tiie  Tarioua  ndaeriea  of  life,  wtddi  people  bring  upon  tiiemadTes  bynefligenoe 
or  &>Uy,  and  wA«A  might  have  been  avoided  bf  pn^wr  caia,  are  hiarnnfrn  of  Ala" — Ji^  Atf- 
hr  eor.  "Ancient  philoaophers  have  tan^  aiany  things  in^inoir  of  movali^  ao  br  at  least  aa 
it  rmpxUjuatx*  and  goodness  towards  our  feUow-creaturas."— AOer  eor.  "  Intoed,  ^  there  be 
any  soch,  tofta  have  been,  or  who  appear  to  bo  of  ns,  as  suppoee  tiiere  is  not  a  wise  man  among 
oaaU,  noraahoDest  man,  tbat  is  aUe  to  judge  betwixt  his  brethren;  we  ahafl  not  oovat  to  ned- 
dlafnthaimMttm"— Avdaycor.  "niemwvre  sons  that  drewback;  tbers  w«n  mat  ttait 
Bade  ahiimnck  itf  fciih;  ye%  tiun  wen  Sim  Oaibrovt^fai  dainnalito  ban^  **1te 
nature  of  the  caoae  rendared  UiSm  plan  altogether  mqwr;  amA,  mmkr  ^Smt  einmutmem,  t» 
oralor'a  nutlud  is  fit  to  be  inttited.'^— <fiWr  car.  "I%i>  is  an  uSom  tn  wUdt  ov  Ingoage  ai 
*wn^  iodirod,  and  wklA  was  fcrmariy  vary  BWTalent"^CWeMt  tor.  "HiarootiarewTmed 
•book  tha  ba^  awl  fet  aeeth  the  plan  of  HaDat,"— Mb  car. 

"New  Toric,  WOaoonA  3d,  1S33. 

/  am  aoiiT  to  hair  of  ti^  kwi ;  bok/ hope  k  may  be  retrieved.  I  Aoold  be  happy  to  raider 
ttae any asrfiitanui  fa  my  ponw.  /*aaadlt»aeetha«to4Mf>owmomii9  Aeontaaorancea 
of  my  regard.  A.  B.** 

•*lleir  Torit,  May  3d,  P.  IL,  1823. 

Dear  sir, 

/  have  just  received  the  kind  note  you  Ihvoured  me  with  this  moming ;  and  /cannot  forbear  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  you.  On  ftirthnr  informatirat,  /  find  /  have  not  lost  so  mudi  aa  /  at 
flrst8uppomd;and/beUeve/BbaUatiDbeaUetomeetaUiqyeDgi«tBneatB.  /should, however, 
be  happy  to  see  you.   Accept,  dear  air.  my  moat  oordiBl  tiumka.  C.  D." 

See  Avwn's  &ditiae$,  p.  27i. 

"Will  martial  flames  fbrevM-  fire  thy  mind, 
And  Witt  tt»  new  be  to  Heaven  rosign'df"— Alps  cor. 

tJxDFK  NoTB  IX— Appucatiov  Or  Voom. 

IfratOlaimofeiallbU^SheSvlifMeliml'rmmL 

"He  will  not  be  pardoned  tmleas  he  FgMnf."—jM(.,  p.  IBl.   '<  If  thoa       ai^  kenulwart  in 

,  •"AmaaMC'astberaaMBBblKOaraonmMBUB.appMn  to  be  «nag;  feasBMa  the  iihllii  As*  aal 
ttoaatmAeotOBdareofthattMpaiiM^andartof  thesaNai. 
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this  marshy  meadow,  bring  it  to  me." — Neef  cor.  "  If  thou  leaw  the  Toom,  do  not  ica^t  to  shut 
that  drawer." — Id.  "  If  thou  grcurp  it  Btoutly,  thou  wUt  not  be  hurt ;"  or,  (familiarly,)-^"  thou 
irifl  not  be  hurt." — Id.  "  On  condition  that  he  come,  I  will  confteut  to  Btay."— J/«miy'«  Key,  p. 
203.  "If  he  be  but  discreet,  he  will  succeed." — Inet.,  p.  280.  "Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not 
t)  Jacob." — Gen.,  xxxi,  24.  "  If  thou  coat  mo  of^  I  BlutU  bo  miserable." — InM.,  p.  280.  "  Sead 
tlicm  to  me,  if  thou  jdsoK"— i&.  Watch  tho  door  of  thy  lipfs  lest  thou  utter  folly."— Jib. 
"Though  a  liar  apeak  the  truth,  he  will  hanlly  he  belieTOd," — BarUett  eor.  "  I  will  go,  unleEs  I 
It  flL"— £.  MuTray  cor.  "  If  tho  word  or  wrads  andeiBtood  ba  wf^licd,  the  true  construction 
will  bo  apparent" — Id.  "  Unless  thou  see  the  (ffopriety  of  the  measui^  wo  shall  not  desire  thy 
support" — Id.  "Unless  thou  make  a  timely  retreat,  the  danger  wiQ  bo  unavoidable." — Id, 
"AVe  may  lire  happily,  thou^  our  poaseesions  be  smalL" — Id.  "If  they  be  carefully  studied, 
tlcy  will  enable  the  student  to  parse  all  the  exercises." — Id.  "  If  the  accent  be  fiitrly  preserred 
OQ  the  proper  ff^Uable,  thia  drawling  sound  will  never  be  heard." — Id.  "  One  phrase  may,  la 
point  of  sense,  be  equivalent  to  an  other,  though  its  grammatical  nature  be  cDscntlally  diflbrent" 
— Id.  "If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  rann."-^3  Tkeaa.,  iii,  14.  "Thy 
^ill  will  be  the  greater,  if  thou  hil  it." — Pvinam,  Cobb,  or  Knowles,  cor.  "  We  shall  overtake 
him,  tiuHigh  he  rwi." — Priestley  et  al  cor.  "  Wo  Eball  bo  disgusted,  if  he  give  na  too  moch." — 
Bkdr  eor. 

"  What  ia't  to  thee,  if  ho  neglect  thy  urn, 
Or  without  sjHoea  let  thy  body  bum?" — Dryden  eor. 

Second  Claim  of  Note  IX. — Tha  SuIgmctiM  ImptrfeeL* 

"And  80  would  T,  if  I  were  ho." — Itut.,  p.  191.    "If  I  wereaOrcek,  I  should  rerist  TmUsh 

despodsm." — Cardell  cor.  "  If  ho  were  to  go,  he  would  attend  to  your  business." — Id.  "  If  thoa 
ftit  as  I  do,  we  i^liould  soon  decide." — IiuL,  p.  280.  "  Though  thou  ahed  thy  blood  in  tho  cause, 
it  would  but  prove  thee  sincerely  a  fooL" — lb.  "  If  thou  loved  him,  there  w^ould  be  more  evidence 
of  it" — lb.  "  If  thou  amvineed  turn,  ho  would  not  act  accordingly." — Murray  eor.  "If  there 
ircr«  no  liberty,  there  would  be  no  real  crime." — Jbrmey  eor.  "  If  tho  house  were  burnt  down, 
the  case  would  be  the  same." — Ibster  eor.  "  As  if  tho  mind  were  not  always  in  action,  when  it 
prefers  aoy  thing." —  Weri  eor.  "  Suppose  I  teere  to  say,  '  Light  is  a  body.' " — Harria  ear.  "  If 
Btlierosygon  or  azote  were  omitted,  lifo  would  bo  destroyed." — Gunwy  cor.  "Tho  verb  rfore  <s 
Romctimes  used  as  if  it  were  an  auxiUary." — FriesUey  cor,  "  A  certain  lady,  whom  I  could 
tame,  if  it  were  necessary." — SpecL  cor.  "  If  tho  e  were  dropped,  e  and  g  would  assume  their 
hard  sounds." — Bvchanan  cor.  "  lie  would  no  more  comprehend  it,  than  if  it  were  the  speech  of 
a  nollentot." — Neef  cor.  "  If  thou  Anew  the  gift  of  God."  ia.— Bible  cor.  "  I  wish  I  were  at 
liomc," — O.  B.  Peiree  cor.  "Fact  alme  docs  not  constitute  right:  if  it  did,  goieral  warrants 
vero  lawfbL** — Juniu*  cor.  "  Thou  lookst  upon  thy  boy,  as  though  thoa  (wecwd  it." — Piitaam, 
Cttb,  orSitowUa,  eor.  "He  fought  as  if  ho  omfemfed  <br  lifb,"—jfifev  cor.  "lie  fouf^t  as  if  he 
vtre  eoHteKdins  ^  ^  life."— /d 

"Tbe  dewdrop  j^istciis  on  thy  led)         |  As  if  thou  knew  my  tale  of  grief; 
As  if  tbou  fhSifor  me  a  tear ;  |  Ftit  all  my  suflbringa  sovcrc."— £«Aam  epr. 

Last  Clause  of  Note  IX — TTte  Indicative  Mood. 
"  If  ho  hunoa  the  way,  ho  does  not  need  a  guide." — Inal.,  p.  191.  "  And  if  there  ia  no  differ- 
cuce,  one  of  them  must  be  superfluous,  and  ought  to  be  rejected." — Murray  cor.  "  I  cannot  say 
that  1  admh^  tbia  conattuctici,  though  it  is  mtwh  used." — IVieattey  cor.  "  We  are  diSBpptnnted, 
if  the  verb  doea  not  immediately  iidlow  it."— Id.  "If  it  was  they,  that  acted  so  ungratefnUy,  they 
ore  doubly  in  bult. '^—Jftirray  eor.  "  If  art  ieeoinea  apparent,  it  disgusts  the  reader."~-t7anije«m 
or.  "  Though  perspicuity  is  more  properly  a  riietorical  than  a  grammatical  qaiUity,  I  thought  It 
better  to  include  it  in  thia  book." — Campbell  cor,  "Although  the  efiBcient  cause  m  obscure,  the 
Hnal  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  open." — Blair  a>r,  "  Altliough  the  barrcunesa  of  language,  or 
tlie  want  of  words,  is  douhUesa  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes," — Id,  "Tliough  it  enforcea 
Bot  its  instructions,  yet  it  fbmjehes  a  greater  variety." — Id.  "In  other  cases,  though  the  idea  te 
op@,  the  words  remain  quite  separate." — I^ieitley  eor.  "Though  the  form  of  ourlnnguagois  more 
>^imple,  and  has  that  peculiar  beauty." — Buchanan  eor.  "  Human  works  are  of  no  ngnificancy  till 
tliey  ore  completed." — Kamea  cor.  "Our  dii^;ust  lessons  gradually  till  it  vaniskea  altogether." — 
^<l-  "  And  our  relish  improves  by  use,  till  it  arrives  at  perfection." — Id.  "  So  long  as  he  keeps 
liiiuself  in  bis  own  proper  element." —  Coke  cor.  "  "Whether  this  translation  was  ever  published 
cr  not,  I  am  wholly  ignorant" — Sale  eor.  "  It  is  false  to  affirm,  '  As  it  is  day,  it  ia  light,'  unless 
it  actually  ia  day." — /farria  eor.  "  But  wo  may  at  midnight  affirm,  '  If  it  is  day,  it  is  light' " — 
■«t  "Ifthe  Bible  is  true,  it  ia  a  volume  of  unspeakable  interest" — Dickinson  cor.  "Tliough  he 
a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  tlio  things  which  ha  sufTered." — Bible  cor.  "If  David 
utea  caOeth  (or  caila)  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son  T'—Id. 

"  'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  skill 
Appears  in  writii^  or  in  Judg^,  iU." — POpe  eor. 

*  AH  Iha  eorraotloTM  under  tlifii  heaA  sra  directly  eontrarv  to  the  tesehing  of  WniUm  a  Gamlell,  OUvw  B. 
■™)»>  udpcrbapa  some  other  rooh  vritan  on  md  wniBof  tiMm  are  oontnrv  aim  to  Hnrrar'sUte 

w>">na.  Bat  I  am  oonfldflst  that  then  authon  teach  enoneaiulj;  that  thtlr  naa  of  foduatlva  fonnaformera 
"PPwUtaii  that  are  eoBtwry  to  tho  Itota,  bpoaitlTeljuiisnroinaUoal;  aod  that  the  potential  Imperfect  la  tees 
■Hnt,  Id       Initinnri.  than  tha  afanplo  nqatielivB,  vhUi  tluT  rqfeet  or  diikirt. 
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Undkb  Nors  X. — Faub  ScBJcmrrrnES. 
"  If  a  man  haa  &wU  a  house^  the  house  is  his." —  Waylmd  eor.  "  If  God  haa  nqvired  Vbeta  of 
him,  as  is  the  fact,  he  has  time." — Id.  "Unlees  a  proTioos  undentandiDg  to  the  cxmUary  has 
been  had  with  tho  principal" — Berrum  eor.  "  0 1  if  thou  hast  Atd  Aem  in  some  fiowery  care." — 
JfiUon  cor.  "  01  if  Jove's  will  Atu  UiUud  that  amorous  power  to  (by  soft  lay." — Id.  "Scb- 
jowonvB  Mood:  If  thou  1ot«^  If  thou  loved."— />r.  iVte%,  Dr.  Mmrroif,  JiOa  Bmm,  Dani 
Bair,  Harrimn,  and  often.  "Till  Rdigion,  the  pikA  of  tiie  kkiI,  halh  lent  tbee  her  unftxhom- 
oble  oaSV'—JS^pper  eor.  "  Whetiier  naturo  or  art  emtrSmtea  most  to  tbna  an  orator,  is  a  triffiog 
inquiry." — Blair  eor.  "  Year  after  year  steals  something  frc»D  ua,  till  the  decaying  &bric  tetten 
of  itaeUI  and  at  length  emmHee  into  dust." — Jftirray  cor.  "If  spiritual  pride  has  not  entirdy rai- 
quiahed  humility." — Wirt  cor.  "  Whether  he  hat  gored  a  son,  or  Aw  gored  a  daii^ter." — Bible 
c-jr.  "  It  is  doubtftil  wbettio'  the  ohject  introduced  by  way  of  simile,  niatea  to  what  goes  before 
or  to  what  followB." — Kamei  eor. 

"  And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wavo^  I"  And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 

Till  thou  our  Bommoni  aDnrer*d  AaiC*  Or:— 1  TOliboahaMtiirttiUedultatwcrmm.^-^MilLear. 

CORRECTIONS  TTNOER  RULE  XT  AND  ITS  NOTE. 
U5DEE  THE  BCLB  nSELT. — TBM  IDBA.  OF  PLUHAUTT. 

*'The  gentry  on  pnnetilioiis  in  their  etiquattB." — Q.  B.  **  In  Vimtea,  ttie  pesssntiy  go  bare- 
loot,  atul  the  ndddlo  sort  make  use  of  wooiton  sboea." — Barveff  eor.  "  Ihe  people  r^oke  ia  that 
which  sboiiM  cause  sorrow." — Jfwrav  varied  "  Uy  pecq>Ie  are  foolish,  they  have  not  known 
mo."— iliNe  and  lowth  eor.  "  For  the  people  apeaJi,  but  do  not  write."— i'AtJ:  Mv.  eor.  "  So  that 
all  the  people  that  were  in  the  camp,  trembled." — £iMe  cor.  "  No  company  Wee  to  confess  that 
they  are  ignorant" — Tbdd  eor.  "  Far  the  greater  part  of  th^r  captives  were  anciently  sacrificed." 
—Boberttoa  oor.  '*More  than  one  half  of  them  were  cut  off  befbre  tho  return  of  sptiog." — Id. 
"  The  other  das^  termed  ngiirefl  cf  Tboo^t^  itfpote  the  words  to  be  used  in  thcu  pnpcr  and 
literal  sieaiUog." — Blair  and  Mmr.  ear,  "  A  multitaide  <tf  words  in  thdr  dialect  t^proaeh  to  the 
Teutonic  form,  and  thorefiHB  afford  exceOent  assistance." — Dr.  Murray  cor.  "  A  great  m^ori^ 
of  our  authors  ore  defective  in  manner." — J.  Brown  cor.  "The  greater  part  of  these  new-coined 
words  have  been  rejected." — Tboka  eor.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  words  it  contains,  are  Ribject 
to  certain  modiflcatioas  or  inflections." — The  Friend  eor.  "  While  all  oor  youth  prefer  ber  to  tho 
rest"— WaUer  cor.  "  Mankind  are  appointed  to  live  in  a  Aiture  state."— 2tp.  Attier  eor.  "The 
greater  part  of  huioan  kind  t^eak  aod  act  wholly  by  imitation." — RarrMer,  Na  116.  *"Ba 
greatest  part  <tf  human  gratifications  approach  bo  nearly  to  vice." — No.  160. 
"VhOe  stai  tiw  btiqr  worid  are  treading  o'er 
Tbe  paths  tb^  trod  five  thonsaDd  years  befom" — Tomff  eor. 

JSmm  THB  KOTE.— Thb  Xdu.  <w  TTniT. 
"In  old  English,  this  tpedM  ot  words  toas  numerous.^— Dr.  Jfurr^  eor.  "  And  a  series  of 
eiercises  in  felse  grammar  <»  introduced  towards  the  end." — Froeicor.  "And  a  jury,  in  confam- 
ity  with  tho  same  idea,  was  ancienily  called  homagium,  the  h<Hnage,  or  manhood." — WAstercor. 
"  With  respect  to  the  former,  there  if  indeed  a  pJenty  of  means." — Karnes  cor.  "The  number  rf 
schod  (Ustricta  Jtas  increased  since  tiie  last  year." — ITtroap  cor.  "  The  Yearly  Meeting  has  pur- 
chased with  its  funds  these  publicatioaa" — Ibsier  cor.  '^JBaa  the  legislature  power  to  pn^ibit 
assemblies  7" — SuUivaa  cor.  "  So  that  tbo  whole  number  of  the  streets  was  fifty." — BUUn  eor. 
"  The  number  hihabitants  vat  not  moK  than  four  miUkniB."— Ano&tt  eer.  "  The  bouse  aS 
Commons  was  at  small  weight"— jERhm  cor.  "  The  assembly  ot  the  wicked  hath  (or  has)  la- 
closed  njo." — F»al.  cor.  "  Evwy  kind  of  convenience  and  comfort  is  provided." — C.  S.  Jovmad 
cor.  "  Amidat  tho  great  decrease  of  the  inhabitants  in  Spain,  the  body  of  tbe  clergy  has  soSered 
no  diminution ;  but  it  has  mthor  been  gradually  incresttog." — Payne  cor.  "  Small  aa  the  numl>a 
of  inbabitints  w,  yet  thc^povcr^  is  extreme."— idL  "The  nmnbor  of  the  nMDflSttxu  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty." —  Wars  and  Acta  eor. 

CORRECnOira  UNDER  RULE  IVI  AND  ITS  NOTE& 

UnDBB  THB  RCLB  ITSELP — ThE  YeBB  AFTEB  JOIKT  NOMIKATim. 

"  So  much  ability  and  [so  much]  merit  ore  sddom  found."— Jfw.  ei  oL  cor.  "  The  etymology 
and  ayniaz  of  the  language  are  thus  spread  before  tho  leaner." — Atfljons  eor.  "  Dr.  Johtaon 
tells  ua,  that,  in  English  poetry,  the  aocoit  and  the  quantity  at  sylUbles  one  the  ame  ttdng." — 
Adams  cor.  "  Their  general  scope  and  tendency,  having  never  been  deariy  cqiprehended,  are  not 
remembered  at  all." — L.  Murray/  cor.  "  The  soil  aod  sovereignty  were  not  pimAased  of  tiie  na- 
tives."— Knapp  cor.  "  Tho  boldness,  fi«edom,  and  variety,  of  our  blank  verse,  cme  infinitely  nxm 
favoorablo  to  svhlimiiy  of  style,  than  [are  the  constraint  and  onifonnitf  of]  rtiyme." — ^air  eor. 
"  The  vivacity  and  sensibility  of  the  Glreeka  aeem  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours." — Id. 
"For  aometimee  the  mood  and  trase  are  signified  by  the  verb,  sometimes  tbey  are  signified  of  the 
verb  by  something  else." — R.  Johnson  eor.  "  The  verb  and  flie  noun  nudriog'  a  omoplete  senses 
whereas  the  partidplo  and  tbe  noun  do  not" — Id.  "  The  growth  and  decay  of  pasnions  and  emo- 
tions, traced  through  all  their  mazes,  ore  a  solgect  too  extenmve  for  an  undertaking  like  tbe  piea- 
SQt"— ZaiMf  cor.   "  The  true  meaning  and  e^jrmolo^  of  some  o(  his  words  were  lost."- 
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cor.  "When  the  fbroe  and  dircctUa  49f  personal  satire  are  no  longer  undoistood." — Jmiua  ear. 
"  The  framtf  and  ooadition  of  man  aAmit  of  no  other  prindple." — Dr.  Brown  eor.  "  Some  oonsid- 
erM»  tis§B  and  care  twre  neceBsary." — Jd.  "  In  coneequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridiCTilo  and  ccn- 
snre  Aom  been  thrown  upon  Uilton." — BUtir  cor.  "  With  rationul  beings,  nature  and  reason  sro 
the  same  thing." — Collier  cor.  "  And  the  flax  and  the  barlejr  were  smitten." — Bible  cor.  "  Tho 
colon  and  semicolon  divide  a  period;  this  with,  and  that  without,  a  connective." — Ware  cor,  "Con- 
sequeatlf,  wherever  space  and  time  are  found,  there  God  must  also  be." — Newton  cor.  "  As  tho 
■  post  tense  and  perfi?ct  participlo  of  iovb  end  in  ed,  it  is  regular." — Cliandler  eor.  "Bnt  tho  ucual 
arrai^iemont  and  nom<ncIaturo  precmt  this  from  bdng  readily  rcon." — N.  BttOer  tor.  "Do  and 
did  umply  t'Tnft^if  oppo^tioB  or  emphaos.'' — A.  Murray  cor.  "  /  and  on  ofAn- moko  tlio  ^nral  wc; 
thou  and  on  other  are  equindeiU  to  TE;  ^e,  or  if,  and  on  oth<r,  make  tiiey." — Id.  "/and  an 
oOier  or  othert  are  tho  same  as  we,  the  flret  person  plural ;  thou  and  ot»  other  or  otters  are  the  Bamo 
as  YB,  the  second  person  plural ;  ke,  she,  or  it,  and  an  other  or  others,  are  the  same  ns  thet,  tho 
third  person  plural." — Bvchajuia  and  BriL  Gram.  cor.  "  God  and  tliou  are  two,  and  thou  and  thy 
neighbour  are  twa" — Love  Conquest  cor.  "Just  as  ak  and  a  Aavs  arisen  out  of  tho  numeral  oke." 
— fbubr  eor.  "  The  tone  and  style  of  ott  of  them,  particularly  o^tho  first  and  the  last,  are  very 
'  dil&rent" — Nair  cor.  **  Even  as  the  roebuck  and  the  hart  an  eaten."— -ffiUs  eor.  "  Then  I  may 
conclude  that  two  and  three  do  not  make  five." — Barclay  eor.  "Whidi,  at  sundry  times,  thoa 
and  thy  brethren  have  received  from  us." — Td.  "  Two  and  two  are  four,  and  one  is  five :"  i.  o., 
"and  one,  added  tofow,  » Jive" — Ptjpe  cor.  "  Humility  and  knowledge  with  poor  apparel,  excel 
pride  and  ignorance  under  costly  array."— See  Marraj/'a  Key,  Rulo  2d.  "  A  page  and  ahalf  Aave 
been  added  to  the  section  on  composition." — BuSiojis  ear.  "  Accuracy  and  cxpcrtnega  in  this  ex- 
ercise are  an  important  actfiiation." — Jd. 

"■Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  proclaim  thy  blessing."  Or  thus : — 
"  BjU  ond  talky  boast  tliy  blce^g." — JfiOon  cor. 

*  Ukbee  the  Rclb  itself.— The  Tehb  beporb  Joist  Nouixatites. 

"  There  are  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong,  in  taste,  as  in  other  things." — BlaSr  eor. 
"  Wh<»iC8  have  arisen  much  stiShess  and  aflcctation." — Id.  "  To  this  error,  are  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  intricacy  and  [that]  harshness,  m  his  figurative  language,  which  I  l>efbro  notictd." 
— Blair  and  Jamieson  cor.  "  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  prevail  an  obscurity  and  a 
bardnesao/  style.'" — Blair  cor.  See  jamieaoiCa  Rhet,  p.  167.  "  There  are,  however,  in  that  wcik, 
much  good  sense  and  excellent  critkdsm." — Bkar  cor.  "There  an  too  much  low  nit  and  som- 
liBty  in  Plautua."  Or:  "Therot^  inPlai^ua^  too  mncfa  4)/'k>w  wit  and  scunility."— -Jd  "There 
are  too  much  reasoning  and  refliwment,  too  much  pomp  and  studied  beauty,  in  tiiem."  Or: 
"There  ia  too  much  of  reasoning  and  refinement,  too  much  o/pomp  and  studied  beauty,  in  them." 
— Id.  "  Hence  arise  the  structur©  and  characteristic  cxpreFsion  of  exclamation."— fiii^A  ccr. 
"  And  such  pilots  <ire  ho  and  his  brethren,  according  to  their  own  conTession." — Barclay  ccr. 
"Of  whom  ore  Hymeneus  and  Philetus;  who  concerning  tho  truth  have  erred." — BihU  cor.  ''  Oi' 
whom  ore  Hjinencus  and  Alexander ;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto  SatTO." — Id.  "  And  so  vtra 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zobcdce," — Id.  "  Out  of  the  same  mouth,  proceed  blcs.«inp  oncl 
cursing." — Id  "  Out  of  Uie  mouth  of  tho  Most  High,  proceed  not  evil  and  good.  " — Id.  "  In  which 
there  are  most  plainly  a  right  and  a  wrong." — Bp.  BuOer  eor.  "  In  this  sentence,  there  are  both 
an  actor  and  an  object" — It.  C.  Smith  eor.  "In  the  breastplate,  vere  pbced  tho  mysterioiis 
TTrim  and  Thummim." — Milman  cor.  "  What  are  the  gender,  number,  and  p<  FFon,  of  tkej^nmoun* 
in  the  first  examplet" — R.  C.  SmiA  cor.  "There  seem  to  bo  a  faniilinrity  end  a  want  el'  difrr,ity 
in  it" — Priestley  cor.  "  It  has  been  often  asked,  what  are  Latin  and  Greek '?" — Lit.  Jottn.al  cor. 
"For  where  do  beauty  and  high  wit,  But  in  your  conBtellation,  meet?'" — Sam.  Butler  cor. 
"Thence  to  tho  land  where  jlote  Ganges  and  Indus." — Milton  cor.  '"On  thcpo  foundations,  setm 
to  rest  the  midni^t  riot  and  dissipaticm  of  modem  assemblies."— 7>r.  Brovm  eor.  "But  what 
have  disease,  drfomiity,  and  filtb,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can  be  allured  to  dwell  ?" — Dr.  Mtnr 
Kfn  cor.  "  How  are  the  gender  and  number  ot  tho  relative  knon-n  ?" — DulUoja  air. 
"  High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  tlie  dust. 
And  fbebler  ep^  ttio  blow  and  thrust" — ScoU  cor. 

Undee  Note  I. — Coange  tiie  Ookkective. 

"  In  erery  language,  there  prevails  a  certain  structure,  or  analogy  of  part^  which  is  undorrtood 
to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable  usage." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "There  runs  through  liis  whtde 
mnnner  a  stiOhoss,  an  affectation,  which  renders  him  [Shaftabury]  very  unfit  to  bo  considered  a 
general  modeL" — Id.  "  But  where  declamation  for  improvement  in  speech  is  the  sole  aim." — Id. 
'*  For  it  18  by  these,  chiefly,  that  the  train  of  thought  the  course  of  reasoning,  the  whole  prof.Tess 
of  tho  mind,  in  continued  discourse  of  any  kind,  is  laid  open," — Lcwth  ccr,  "  In  nil  writicK  and 
discourse,  the  proper  compowtion  or  stnictiirc  of  sentences  is  of  tho  highest  importance,'' — Dr. 
Blair  cor.  "  Here  the  wUthful  and  expectant  look  of  the  beggar  naturally  lends  to  a  vivid  concep- 
tion that  whtdi  was  tlie  object  of  his  thonghts." — Campbtaeor.  "W'hosay,  that  the  outward 
naming  of  Christ,  wiA  Ou  tign  of  the  cross,  puts  away  derilSL" — Barclay  eor.    "  By  which  an  oath 

*  Thli  li  vtrt  Smith  mart  ham  meant     Uie  lucenrate  phiwe,  "  Ikoee  In  the  flnt"  Far  his  flnt  emnpla 
li,  "  He  went  to  whool which  coatalna  only  Aa  oiie  prowmn  "  Ha." — Bee  SmWCa  A'ew  Oram.,  p.  19. 
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mA  a  penalty  wu  to  bo  imposed  on  the  mandMn." — Jwuus  cor.  "  Light,  or  knowledge,  in  vbat 
manner  aoever  atlbnled  na,  is  equally  from  Uod." — Bp.  Buiier  cor.  "  For  instaooe,  sickiieGB  or 
imtiiQi>ly  deuUi  is  the  oon sequence  of  intemperatioe." — Id.  "  When  gritf  or  blood  lU-teoipeFed 
vexeOi  tiim."  Or:  "  Wtieo  gritj^  with  blood  iU-tempered,  vexes  bim." — Sbak.  tor.  "  Does  coolin- 
uity,  or  coDuoxioQ,  create  sympadiy  and  relation  in  the  parts  of  the  body?" — CoJUer  car.  "  Ilis 
greatest  cuacom,  Aif  higbest  enjoyment,  was,  to  be  approved  in  the  «ght  his  Creator." — L. 
iSHTTixy  ear.  *'  Know  ye  not  tliat  there  a  prince^  a  great  tDan,  fallen  this  day  in  IsraelT"— 
BAbteor.  "What  is  vice,  or  vidcodnessr  No  nrity,  yon  may  depend  on  it." — CdOiertor. 
"  Tliereia  also  Uie  fear  or  ai^rehennoQ  ni  'A.**—B^.  Buitereor.  "Tbeapo8tzoi^tn(ft«f«)iaaB 
obbreviaUoQ  Sir  the  twmiiWtioQ  the  oU  Bndidi  genitive.**— AiUiinu  ear.  **  Ii;  0^  ob 
vfaen  fiiUowed  by  a  voireV  aiaally  has  the  aoond  dr  sft;  as  in  jMirffo^  ocean,  qMcioL*'— WUd  ear. 

"Bhtor  cooatraint  of  sad  oceasbn  dear 
Compels  m3  to  distort)  your  seaaon  due," — JfiUm  oor. 

"Ddtavch'ry,  or  excess,  tbougli  with  lev  noise, 
Aa  gruat  a  portioa  crt*  mankind  destroys." — WaBercar. 

UsDEE  NoTB  IT.— ArnaiiATios  wrra  Nboation. 
"  Wisdom,  and  not  wealth,  procuret  oateem." — JntL,  Key,  p.  272.  "  Prudence,  and  not  pomp, 
it  the  baus  of  his  bmo."— "  Not  fear,  but  labour  hai  oreroome  him." — lb.  "  The  deooK?, 
and  not  the  abstinmce^  makes  the  difference." — lb.  "  Not  her  beauty,  but  ho-  talents  aUrad  at 
tentloo."— /(.  "  It  is  ber  talent^  aad  not  her  beau^  IkcU  aOraet  attentkm."— A.  **  It  is  ho- 
beauty,  and  notber  talenii,  that  eMraela  attention.**— io. 

"His  beify,  not  his  brains,  thisimpoIae^tMa; 

Hell  grow  immwtal;  Ibr  he  eannot  Urn"   Or  thai:- 
"Hifl  bawela,  not  his  bralo^  this  impubs  gjve: 
HoU  grow  Immortal ;  for  ho  cannot  Hm" — Totmg  ear. 

Utoek  Note  III.— AS  WELL  AS,  BUT,  ob  SAVE. 
Common  sense,  as  well  as  pioty,  ielis  us  thoao  are  proper." — fbm.  Com.  cor.  "  For  without  it 
the  CTtti^  as  well  as  the  undertaker,  ignorant  of  any  rule,  has  nothing  left  but  to  abandon  him- 
»d/  to  chance." — Karnes  cor.  "  And  oooonUngly  hatred,  aa  well  as  lore,  is  extingiusbed  by  kxig 
absence." — Id.  "  But  at  erory  turn  the  richest  melody,  as  well  as  the  sublimest  sentiments,  is 
conspicuous." — Id.  But  it,  as  well  aa  tho  lines  immediately  subBoqucnt,  dfjUs  all  translation.'' 
—Ooleridge  eor,  "  But  their  religion,  as  well  as  their  customs  and  manners,  was  strangely  mis- 
represented."— BAingbroke,  on  History,  Paris  Editioo  of  180S,  p.  93.  "  But  his  jealous  policy,  as 
WvU  OS  the  btal  antipathy  of  Fooseca,  too*  conspicuous." — Rt^ertson  cor.  "  When  their  extent, 
as  well  aa  their  yaluo,  was  unknown." — Id.  "  The  etymology,  as  well  ag  the  syntax,  of  tho  moro 
difficult  parts  of  specxih,  is  reserved  ibr  bis  attention  at  a  later  period." — Parker  and  Fox  eor. 
"What  I  myself  owe  to  him,  no  one  bat  myself  Amnev." — Wri^  eor.  "None,  but  thoo,  0 
mighty  prince  I  con  avert  tiie  blow." — /m^  jEey,  p^  272.  "NothhiK  but  frlvaloas  amtUBnient^ 
])teuaf  the  indolent"— A. 

"Nought^  save  the  gur^gs  of  the  rill,  was  beard."— (?.  B. 

"All  songsters,  save  the  hooting  owl,  were  mute." — O.  R 

Under  Note  IV.— EACH,  EVERT,  oh  NO. 
"CKve  every  word,  and  every  member,  its  due  weight  and  force." — Hurray^s  Gram.,  Vol  i,  p. 
316.  "  And  to  one  of  theso  bdongs  eveiy  noun,  and  every  Uiird  penou  every  verb." — Br. 
Wilson  cor.  "No  law,  no  restraint,  no  r^iulation,  is  required  to  kci'p  him  m'Am  boonda."- £& 
Journal  eor.  "  By  that  tim;,  every  window  and  every  door  in  tho  stn-ct  was  fbll  of  beads.'' — 
ObKTver  cor.  "  Every  system  of  religion,  and  every  school  of  pliilosoptiy,  stands  bade  from  this 
field,  and  leaves  Josua  Christ  alone,  tho  solitary  example."  Or:  "AU  syittems  of  rel^ion,  and  oU 
sehoola  of  pliilosophy,  siand  back  from  this  field,  and  kare  Jcsua  Clirist  alone,  the  solitary  exam- 
ple."— Alibott  cor.  "  Each  day,  and  each  hour,  briTtgs  its  portion  of  duty." — InsL,  Key,  p.  272. 
"  And  every  ono  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  dis- 
contented, resorted  onto  him." — Bibh  eor.  "Every  private  Chtistiui,  every  member  of  the 
chnrcdi,  ong^t  to  rend  and  pcruao  tho  Scriptures,  tliat  he  may  know  his  fiiith  and  belief  to  be 
founded  upon  Uiem." — Barclay  cor.  "  And  every  mountain  and  every  Island  was  moved  out  of 
its  place:'— Bible  oor. 

"  No  bandit  fletoe,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride^ 
No  cavem'd  hermit  rests  aelT-satiaflod." — Ft^ 

Ukder  Note  V.— WITH,  OR,  *c.,  for  AND. 
"Thosides,  A,  B,  andC,  compose  the  triangle."— Tbbiti,  Fdeh^  and  Ware  cor.  "The  stream, 
the  Toek,  and  the  tree^  must  each  of  them  stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  flgoreinttie  imagination." — 
Br.Oaireor.  "WhUe  this,  with  euphony,  amx^tfui^  finally,  the  whole.**— 0.  A  A<ree  eor.  "The 
ba;;,  with  tho  guhieaa  and  dollars  in  it,  uos  stolen.*'— CbUett  eor.  "  Sobriety,  with  great  indus- 
try and  talmit^  enables  a  man  to  perform  great  deeds.'*   Or:  "Solniety,  indostay,  and  talent, 

*AeeordlBs  to  modem  VMge,  has  woidd  hm  be  btttv  tkaa  ft,— ttrimgh  <a  JUIm  Is  stU  ■Ikiwalil&— a 
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maUs  a  man  to  perfiuim  great  deeds."— J3:  '*The  together  vith  iho  verb,  expnaaea  a  state  of 
beiiig."— idL  "  Whwe  LeonidaB  the  Spertan  king,  and  liis  ohoeen  band,  flgfatiag  for  their  cotlii* 
tiy,  were  cut  off  to  the  last  man." — Kames  cor.  "  And  Leah  obo,  and  her  children,  ctimo  near 
and  bowed  Uiemselves." — Hibie  cor.  "  The  First  and  tlio  Second  will  either  of  them,  by  iUelf, 
coalesce  with  the  Third,  but  they  do  not  coaleaee  with  each  other." — Harria  cot.  "  The  whole 
must  centre  in  the  query,  whether  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  hurtful  and  dangerous  reprcsenla- 
tioDS." — fbrmey  cor.  "  lioth  grief  aad  joy  are  infectious :  the  emotionB  which  they  raise  in  the 
spectator,  resemble  them  perfectly." — Kamee  cor.  "  But^  in  all  other  wordB,  the  q  and  u  are  Lotit 
sounded." — EnaeU  cor.  "  Q  and  u  (whidi  are  always  t<^ther)  have  the  sound  of  Aw,  as  in  quetn ; 
ot  cf  k  onhj,  as  in  opaque.'"  Or,  better:  "  (?  has  always  tbo  sound  of  A;;  and  the  u  which  follows 
it,  tiiat  of  w;  except  in  French  words,  in  which  the  u  is  sUent" — Goodenowcor.  "  In  this  selec- 
tion, the  a  and  i  form  distinct  eyllabiea." — Wai/cer  eor.  "  And  a  considerable  village,  with  gar- 
dens, Holds,  Aa,  extends  around  on  each  side  of  the  square." — Lib.  cor.    "  Affectbn  and  interest 

Side  our  notions  and  behaviour  in  the  aOaira  of  life;  imagination  and  passion  affect  the  Bontimcnts 
it  wo  entertain  in  mattera  of  taste." — Jamieaoa  eor.  "  She  heard  none  of  those  intimations  of 
her  defects  which  envy,  petulance,  and  anger,  produce  among  children." — Jofmson  cor.  "  The 
King  Lords,  and  Commons,  constitute  aa  excellent  form  of  govommmt" — OrottUne  el  aL  cor. 
"  If  we  say,  '  I  am  the  man  who  commands  yon,'  the  rolativo  dause,  viUi  the  antecedent  man, 
fomu  the  predicate." — Crombie  cor. 

"The  spacious  firmament  on  high,  ]  And  spangled  heaT'os,  a  sliiniog  fhime, 
The  bloe  ethereal  vatdi  of  sky,     |  Their  great  Original  proclaim." — Addison  cor. 

Undjee  Note  VL — Elliptic.\x,  Cosstkoctions. 
"  There  are  a  reputaUeandadisrqiutablepracttco,"  Or:  "  There  ia  a  ratable,  and  there  is 
a  disreputable  practieo."-— Adarrw  eor.  "This  man  luid  this  were  bora  in  her." — Milton  cor. 
"This  man  and  that  were  bom  in  her."— J3iMa eor.  "This  and  that  man  were  bora  there.'' — 
Setidrick  cor.  "  Thus  k  in  Hgo,  and  Is  in  legi,  seem  to  bo  soundotl  equally  long." — Adam  and 
OoiUd  cor.  "A  distinct  and  an  accurate  articulation  Jbnn  tiio  gioundwork  of  good  delivery," 
Or;  "A  distinct  and  accurate  articulation  Jbnn^  tlie  groundwork  of  good  dftivcry," — Kirkham 
cor,  "  How  are  vocal  and  written  language  understood  V" — Sandtra  cor.  "  TIio  good,  the  wise, 
and  the  learned  man,  are  ornamenta  to  human  sode^."  Or:  "  The  good,  wise,  and  leaned  man 
is  an  ornament  to  human  sodety  " — liariUtl  cor.  "  A  lomo  points,  tlio  expression  of  song  and 
Butt  of  sptxdb  oreidenticaL" — Rush  cor.  "  To  evoiy  room,  th«e  uere  an  open  and  a  secret  Pass- 
at."— Johnson  cor.  "Tb«y)  are  such  things  as  a  trtta  and  a  fidse  taste;  and  the  lattcrw  dten 
directs  £iahion,  aa  the  former." —  Winter  cor.  "  There  are  such  Ai'n^ a  as  a  prudent  and  an  irapra- 
dcnt  institution  of  lifo,  with  regard  to  our  health  and  our  afiaira" — Bp.  BuQer  cor,  "  The  lot  of 
the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  that  of  tho  dispersed  of  Juduh,  however  diDerent  in  one  respect,  liaro 
in  an  other  corresponded  with  wonderful  exactncaa."— /fope  of  Israel  cor.  "  Oa  these  final  syllf.- 
bles,  the  radical  and  the  vaoiahing  movement  ore  performed." — Bush  cor.  "  To  be  young  or  old, 
and  to  be  good,  just,  or  tho  ccmtraiy,  ate  [diyBioal  or  moral  events."— ^^nmAeim  eor^  md  JF^eh. 
"  The  eloquence  of  Cfcorge  Whitfleld  and  that  at  John  Wesley  were  very  dilferent  Ai  cluirBCter 
each  from  the  other."— Dr.  Sharp  eor.  "  Tho  aSHnitr  o(m  for  the  series  beginning  with  b,  and 
Otat  c^n  fbr  the  auiee  begianitg  with  t,  fpm  ocoauon  toe  other  etqdioiuodianges." — ^Atoler  eor. 

"  Fylades*  soul,  and  mad  Orestes',  toers 
In  these,  if  right  the  Greek  philoaopker."   Or  thus : — 

"  Pylades'  and  Orestes'  tovi  did  pass 
7b  tiieso,  if  we  believe  Pyth^ras."   Or,  \rithout  ellipsiB:— 

"  Pylades  and  Orestes'  souia  did  pass 
To  tbca^  if  ve  boliove  PythagtnsB." — Coujley  corrected. 

Undee  Note  VII. — Dtsnscr  Sciuect  Purases. 

"  To  be  moderate  in  our  views,  and  to  proceed  temperately  in  tho  pursuit  of  them,  are  the  best 
waye  to  ensure  success."— Zi.  Jtfttrroj/  cor.  "To  be  of  any  apecics,  and  to  have  ariftht  to  tho 
name  tliat  species,  are  both  one." — Locke  eor.  "  Witli  wlioiu.  to  will,  and  to  do,  ore  tho  same." 
— Dr.  Jamieson  cor.  "  To  profoaa,  and  to  possese,  are  very  different  things." — Inst.,  Key,  p.  272. 
"  To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God,  are  duties  of  univerasi  obligation." 
— lb.  "To  bo  round  or  square,  to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  bo  large  or  small,  and  to  be  moved 
swiftly  or  stowly,  are  all  equally  alien  from  the  nature  of  thougiiL" — Dr.  Johnson.  "The  resolv- 
ing of  a  sentence  into  its  elements,  or  parte  of  speech,  and  [a]  stating  [of]  tho  acddenta  which 
bek>ng  to  these,  are  called  pabsixq."  Or,  according  to  Koto  above:  "The  resolving  of  a 
sentence  Into  its  elements,  or  parts  of  speedi,  with  [a]  stating  [of]  the  accidents  whidi  belong  to 
these,  w  called  pusihg." — BuBiona  eor.  "To  ^lin  and  to  weave,  to  Itnit  and  to  sew,  wen  once 
a  girl's  amphymaOa;  imt  vow,  to  drem,  and  to  catch  a  beau,  ors  all  she  calls  a^oyminta.^' — 
K&ibaU  eor. 

C0RRBCTI02TS  TmDER  RULE  XVII  AND  ITS  NOTES. 

TTHDER  the  RlILB  ITRELT.— NOinSATtVES  COXNECTED  BY  OR. 

"  We  do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  instinct  eonvfMf." — JcAmaon  mrredrd.  "  A  noun  or 
a  pronoon  jdued  with  a  participle,  eonatituka  a  nominative  case  a)»dutc." — Bickndl  eor.  "  Ttio 
THativo  will  bo  of  that  coso  whidi  the  verb  or  noun  following,  or  the  preposition  going  Iicfcffc, 
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uses  to  govern:"  or, — "  wually  gm^erna." — Adam,  Gould,  et  aL,  oar.  "  In  the  difl^eat  modes  of 
proQUDCuation,  which  habit  or  caprice  giv€3  riae  to," — Emght  cor.  "  By  whidi  he,  w  hii  iiepeSj, 
teas  authotiied  to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittlebury  forest" — Jwum  cor.  "  ViTwreTer  o^tds 
wore  named,  in  which  sound,  noiae,  or  motion,  teas  cono»ned,  Uie  imitatioo  1^  words  wu  itaotd^ 
antly  obvioua." — Dr.  BkUr  eof.  "  Tlie  pleasure  or  pain  remihmg  from  s  train  of  pCRqNiim  m 
different  circumstances,  is  a  beHutiful  contriTance  of  nature  for  vaJuable  putpceee.*' — Kma  a,'. 
*'  Because  their  foolish  vanity,  or  thyir  criminal  ^bition,  represents  the  [uiDdplca  by  vhidi  tt'T' 
are  iDfiuenced,  as  absolutely  perfect." — D.  BoHeau  cor.  "  Hence  uatundly  arises  indifiotuce  'C 
nveraion  between  the  partii'S." — Dr.  Brown  cor.  "A  penitent  unbeliever,  or  ao  impioiteK  !:«- 
hever,  is  a  character  nowhere  to  be  found." — JVatA  cor.  "  Copying  whatever  is  peculiar  in 
of  all  those  whose  birth  or  fortune  eiMtba  them  to  inut^ioD." — Joluumt  ear.  Wbm  krrb 
hatred,  fear,  or  contempt,  ia  often  oT  deddve  inflarace." — Dmean  cor.  "  A  lucky  iDecdote,  <  r 
an  enlivening  tale,  relieves  the  folio  page." — Vlsradi  cor.  "  For  outward  matter  or  evtat/oAtotM 
not  the  character  within."  Or:  (according  to  the  antique  sfyle  of  this  modem  book  of  pnmfta:} 
— ^'faskiorteth  not  the  character  within." — Tapper  cor.  "  Yet  sometimes  we  have  seoi  that  vise, 
or  chance,  has  warmed  cold  brains." — Prydea  cor.  "Uotion  is  a  genus;  flight,  aqiedes;  this 
flight  or  that  flight  is  an  individual." — Harris  cor.  "When  et  out,  veL  sive,  or  tuc,  is  r^fnoed 
be/ore  different  members  of  the  same  sentence."' — Adam.  Gould,  and  Grant,  cor.  "THBaoBi  «* 
Mly  governs  Vts." — Fiskcor.  "  A  or  an  is  styled  the  indeflnite  oriio/e.^' — FoUarcor.  ''Anvtr 
nul,  or  a  crooked  pin,  shoois  up  iota  aprodigy." — ^lecL  cor.  ''^Ja  rither  the  sotgeetorflwifedt- 
oate  in  the  second  asnteDoe  modiSed  f " — P/vf.  Ibwler  cor. 

"  Frtuse  from  a  fiiend,  or  censure  from  a  fbe^ 
Is  lost  on  faoamrs  tiiat  our  merits  know." — Pope  ear. 

tlNDEB  THE  RuLB  ITSELF. — XOUIKATIVES  CONKECTED  BT  NOB. 

"Keither  he  nor  ^e  has  spoken  to  him." — Perrincor.  "For  want  of  a  process  of  emds. 
neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preserves  the  reader  from  wcarines." — JohtKoa  cor.  ''  Notber 
history  nor  tradition  furnishes  such  information." — Rubaison  car.  "  Neither  the  fonn  nor  0^ 
power  of  the  liquids  baa  varied  materially." — Knight  cor.  "  'Wliere  neither  noise  ncr  motion  u 
concerned." — Blair  cor.  "  Kdther  Cbaries  nor  his  brother  icas  quahSed  to  sui^Mvt  socfa  s  et»- 
tarn." — Jttniua  ear.  "When,  therefore,  neither  the  Hvelmess  of  rcpresentatbn,  nor  the  mmak 
of  passion  mves,  as  it  were,  to  cover  the  trespass,  it  is  not  safo  to  leave  tho  beaten  tnck." — 
Campbell  cor.  "In  many  countries  called  Christian,  neither  Christianity,  nor  its  evidence,  u £Br'y 
laid  before  men." — Bp.  Butler  cor.  "  Neither  the  intellect  nor  tho  heart  is  capable  of  bang  drireft"" 
-i-AbboU  cor,  "Throughout  this  hymn,  neither  Apollo  nor  Diana  is  in  any  way  oonnecttd  vith 
tlie  Sun  or  ^ooii."'~-Co^ridge  cor.  "  Of  which,  neither  he,  nor  this  grammar,  taies  any  noticCL'' 
— R,  JtAnsoa  cor.  "  Neither  their  sohdtudo  nor  their  ibresigiit  extauts  so  &r." — Babertsm  c.^. 
"  Neither  Qomara,  nor  Oriedo,  nor  Herrera,  considers  C^eda,  or  his  companion  TflKnoa,  m  the 
first  diseoverer  of  the  continent  of  America." — Id.  "  Neither  the  general  sbaadon  of  our  ookiiiie& 
nor  that  paiticniar  tUstrees  which  forced  tho  iDhatHtaats  of  Boston  to  take  up  aim^  laa  bttiB 
tbouf^  wwthy  of  a  moment's  consideration." — Juabu  car. 

"  Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yields  our  Jews  deligh^ 
They  will  not  study,  and  they  daro  not  fight." — Crdbbe  ear. 

"  NcH"  time  nor  chance  breeds  such  amfu^oos  ye^ 
Nor  are  the  mean  so  rais'd,  nor  sunk  the  great." — Rowe  cor, 

Ukdkr  Note  L — Nomixatives  that  Disagbei. 

"The  definite  article,  the,  designates  what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant." — Merduatta. 
"  Sometimes  a  word,  or  severaX  words,  necessary  to  complete  the  grammatical  cwsmictian  of  * 
sentence,  are  not  expressed,  but  art  omitted  by  ellipas." — Burr  cor.  "  Ellipsis,  (brttcr,  £B^piKt 
or  abbroviations,  are  the  wheels  of  laogoaga" — Matmder  cor.  "  The  cooditionB  or  tenor  of  wof 
of  them  i^pears  aAthia  day."  Or:  "The  tenor  or  condilioTia  of  nono  of  tibem  amoar  at  this  day.' 
— HatcJiinson  cor.  "  Neither  men  nor  money  was  wanting  for  the  service."  Or:  '*N<iiher 
moJtey  nor  men  were  wanting  for  the  service." — Id.  "  Either  our  own  fedings,  or  the  repTBsnts- 
tion  of  those  of  others,  requires  empliatic  distinction  to  be  frequent." — Dr.  Barber  cor.  "Eitlw 
Atoms  and  Chance,  or  Nature,  is  uppermost :  now  I  am  for  the  latter  part  of  the  di^unetion."— 
CoUier  cor.  "  Their  riches  or  poverty  is  generally  proportioned  to  tb«r  activi^  or  iodokncfc"— 
Cox  cor,  "  Concerning  the  o^er  part  dT  hhn,  neither  he  nor  you  aeem  to  have  entertained  as 
idea." — Home  cor.  "  Whose  eamii^  or  income  is  so  small." — Diseip.  eor.  "Ifeitbar  ridies  nor 
fame  renders  a  man  happy."— cor.  "  The  references  to  the  pages  always  pcxnt  to  the  fine 
Tolumo,  unless  the  Exercises  or  Key  ts  mentimed."  Or,  bettCT: — "unless  meaj&m  it  flUHfe  i/il« 
Exwcises  w  Key."   Or:  "unless  the  Exercises  «r  Key  (e  named." — L.  Murray  oar. 

Undeb  Note  II. — Complete  the  CoyconD. 
"  3fy  lord,  you  wrong  my  fiither;  neither  is  he,  nor  am  I,  capable  of  bartxKiring  a  tbou^ 
against  your  peace." —  Wa^iole  cor.  "  There  was  no  division  of  acts ;  there  wre  do  pausee,  or 
intervals,  in  the  performance;  bat  the  stage  was  continually  full ;  occupied  dther  bgr  the  actcn, 
or  by  the  chorus." — Dr.  Sa&cor.  *' Every  word  ending  in  b,p,  or/,  t»  of  this  coder,  as  dn«n 
many  that  end  in  v.^-'Dr.  Murray  eor.   "  Frond  as  we  we  of  human  mscHV  notluiv  cm  bs  mm 
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absurd  than  is  the  geDcral  system  of  bumaa  life  and  human  knowledge." — Bolingbrohe  eor,  "  By 
which  the  body  ot  sin  aod  death  ia  done  away,  aod  we  are  cleaosed." — Barday  cor.  "And  those 
were  already  oonrerted,  and  regeneration  was  begun  in  tbem." — Id.  "For  lam  an  old  man,  and 
my  wife  ii  well  oiiiiancvd  in  yeuB." — Bible  cor.  "Who  is  my  mother  7  or  leAo  an  mj  brethren  ?" 
'■-^oo  iTofl-,  xti,  48.  "  LcbaDon  is  not  sulAdent  to  bnm,  nor  are  the  bcasta  thereof  sufficient  Par 
a  bumt-offkiing," — Bibk  eor,  "  Information  has  been  obt«ned,  and  some  trials  have  been  made." 
— Martineau  ooft.  "It  is  as  obvious,  and  its  causes  are  more  ea^y  understood." — TTebrter  cor. 
"  All  langoagcs  furnish  examples  of  this  kind,  and  the  English  covins  as  many  as  any  other." 
— I^riesUty  eor.  "The  winters  are  long,  and  the  cold  ia  intense." — Morse  cor.  "  How  haro  I 
hated  instruction,  and  Aov  Aott  my  heart  dented  reproof  I" — Prov.  eor.  "  The  vestals  were  abol- 
ished  hy  Theo(todua  the  Great,  and  the  fire  of  Ycsta  uku  extinguished." — Lempriere  eor.  "  Riches 
beget  i»1de ;  pride  begels  impatience." — Bullions  eor.  "  Grammar  is  not  reasoning,  any  more  than 
orfjanization  is  thought,  or  letters  are  sounds." — Eadyiiea  cor.  "Words  are  impl«ttent^  and 
grammar  ia  a  machina" — Id. 

Undee  Note  IIL — Place  op  the  FiHar  PEnsoy. 
**  J%ou  or  J  must  undertake  the  buancsa." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  lie  and  I  vrero  tliere." — Ash  cor. 
"  And  we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  night,  he  and  I." — BiUe  cor,  "If  my  views  remain  the  same 
as  Am  and  in»M  were  In  1833." — OoodeU  cor.  "Uy /lUher  and  Ivrae  riding  out." — Inti.,  Etqf,p, 
273.  The  jvendoms  were  ^ren  to  George  and  me." — lb.  "Jana  and  I  arc  invited." — lo. 
"  They  oo^t  to  invite  my  eister  and  me." — lb.  "  Toa  and  I  intend  to  go." — Guy  cor.  "  John 
and'  I  are  going  to  town." — BriL  Oram.  cor.  "fle  and  /are  sick." — James  Brown  cor.  "  Thou 
and /are  well"— /dL  " He  and  I are."~Id.  "nmaadlare."—ld,  "Eb  and  I  wribi."—Id. 
**  They  and  I  are  weU."— K    "  Shs,  and  Oov,  and  J,  were  walking."— iUL 

tTSDlB  NOTB  rV". — DiBTIKOT  SCBJKTT  FhEASSS. 

**  To  practise  tale-bearing,  or  even  to  coontenanoe  it,  ia  great  injustice." — Inst.,  Key,  p.  273. 
"  To  reveal  secrets,  or  to  betray  one's  friends,  is  contemptible  perfidy." — Id.  "  To  write  all  sub- 
Stantivea  with  capital  letters,  or  to  exdude  capiials  from  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names, 
may  perhaps  be  thought  an  offence  too  small  for  animadversion ;  but  the  evil  of  innovation  is 
always  somethii^." — br.  Barrow  cor,  "To  live  In  such  indites,  or  to  have  such  Eervaats,  is  a 
blessing  from  God." — Jhm.  Com,  eor.  "  How  they  portioned  out  the  country,  what  revolutions 
they  experienced,  or  what  wars  they  maintained,  w  utterly  unknown."  Or :  "  How  they  por- 
tioned out  the  country,  what  revcdutitms  they  experienced,  and  what  wars  they  maintained,  ore 
Amgtf  utterly  unknown." — Qeidmiihear.  "To  q>e^  or  to  write  perspicuouBiy  and  ^rseably, 
is  an  attainmemt  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who  purpose,  either  speech  or  hy  writing,  to 
address  the  puUic."— /)r.  mair  cor. 

Under  Note  T. — Makjb  thb  Veebs  Aorbk. 
"  Dotb  be  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nino^  and  go  into  the  mountains,  and  s&ik  that  which  is  gone 
astray?" — BihUcor.  "Did  he  not  fear  Ote  Lord,  and  beseech  the  Lord,  and  did  not  the  Lord  re- 
pent of  Uie  evil  which  he  bad  pronounced  7" — Id.  "  And  dost  thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a 
oaSj  and  bring  me  into  judgement  with  thee?" — Jd.  "If  any  man  among  you  seemeih  to  be  rell- 
gioia,  and  bridletii  not  bis  tongue,  but  deceivetb  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain." — Id. 
"  If  thou  sell  aught  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buy  aught  of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  ye  shall  not  op- 
press one  an  other." — Id.  "  And  if  thy  brotiier  that  dwelleth  by  thee,  become  poor,  and  be  sold 
to  thee,  thou  sbalt  not  oom[>el  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant." — Id.  "  If  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  ogainst  thee,"  &c. — Jd.  "  Ad- 
thea  was  eoQt«it  to  call  a  coach,  and  so  to  cross  the  brook."  Or : — "  and  in  &ai  she  crossed  the 
bnx^'' — Johnson  eor.  "  It  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  manifested  only  in  its  lowest  and  most 
imperfect  form." — Blair  cor.  -'But  if  any  man  is  a  worshiper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him 
he  heareth."  Or :  "If  any  man  be  a  worshiper  of  God,  and  do  his  will,  him  wiU  he  Jiear." — JKi 
ble  eor.  "  Whereby  his  righteousness  and  obedience,  death  and  sufferings  without,  become  pro- 
fitable unto  us,  and  are  made  ours." — Barday  eor.  "Who  ought  to  have  been  here  befiffe  thee, 
and  to  have  objected,  if  thoy  had  any  Oiing  against  me." — Bible  cor. 

"  Yes  I  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land,  shall  see, 
Tliat  man  has  yet  a  soul,  and  dares  bo  five." — Oampbdi  cor. 

TTkdeb  Non  Yl — Use  Separate  NouKATiTEa 

"A'isonly  anasinr&iion,  or  breathing;  and  somctimea^  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  ft  is  not 
sounded  at  alL" — Loioih  eor.  "  Sfon  was  made  for  sodety,  and  Jte  ought  to  extend  his  good  will 
to  all  men." — Id.  "  There  is,  and  must  be,  a  Supreme  Being,  of  infinite  goodness,  power,  and 
wiadom,  who  created,  and  who  supports  them." — BecUtie  cor.  "Were  you  not  aflHghted,  and  did 
you  nol  ni^ake  a  spirit  for  a  body?" — Bp.  Waiaon  cor.  "The  latter  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  conjunction  than  or  as,  but  it  either  agrees  with  the  verb,  or  is  governed  by  the  verb 
or  the  prepoeition.  expressed  or  understood." — Mur.  et  aL  cor.  "  Jlo  had  mistaken  bis  true  inter- 
est, and  he  found  himself  forsaken." — Murray  cor.  "The  amputation  was  exceedingly  well  per- 
formed, and  it  saved  the  patient's  life." — Id,  "  The  intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers, 
nay,  of  many,  might  have  been,  and  probably  they  were,  good." — Id,  '*  This  may  be  true,  and 
yet  tf  will  not  jnstify  tlio  practice." — Wtbeier  cor.   "  From  the  practice  of  thoae  who  faavo  had  a 
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UKf  to  govern:"  or, — "  usually  govena." — Adam,  ffoulti,  et  aL,  cor.  "  In  the  different  maik 
pronunciation,  which  Imbit  or  caprice  gives  rise  to." — Knight  cur.  "  By  wliich  he,  or  his  th| 
iwu  authurizod  to  cut  down  any  trees  in  WhitUebuty  forest" — Juniut  cor.  "  Whwevw  ^ 
wore  luuned,  !u  which  sound,  noiso,  or  motion,  was  ooaomtai,  the  imitation  by  words  wu^ 
antly  obvious." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "  The  pleasure  of  pain  resulting  from  a  tnio  of  . 
(Ufleroat  circumatancL-s,  u  a  bcuutiful  contrivance  <^  nature  for  valuable  purposes." — . 
"  Because  their  foolish  vanity,  or  their  criminal  omlHtioD,  rtprtaetUa  the  prindples  by  w! 
are  intluencod,  as  absolutely  perftcL" — D.  Boileau  cor.  "  Hence  oatundly  arises  i: 
averaiwi  between  the  partii-s." — Dr.  Brown  cor.  "A  penitent  unbeliever,  or  an  iro 
lievcr,  is  a  character  nowhere  to  be  found." — Tract  cor.  "  Copyinj^  whatever  is  peculiar 
of  all  those  whose  birth  or  furtuue  eniUles  them  to  imitation." — Joluuoa  eor. 
hatred,  fear,  or  contempt,  ia  often  of  decidve  influence." — Duncan  cor.  "A  ludnr 
an  enlivening  tale,  relievea  the  folio  page." — D'laradi  cor.  "  For  outward  matter  ojr 
not  the  character  within."  Or :  (according  to  the  antique  Etylc  <^  this  modem  book 
— ''fashUmeih  not  the  cbamcler  within." — Tapper  cor.  "  Yet  sometimes  we  have 
or  chance,  has  warmed  cold  brains." — lyryden  cor.  "  Uotion  is  a  genus;  flight, 
fliilht  or  that  flight  is  an  individaal." — Ilarria  cor.  "  When  et,  aui,  veL  aive,  or 
be/ore  diOerent  members  of  tbo  same  Bentence.  ' — Adam,  Gotdd,  and  Grant,  cor. 
£)lly  {^vems  us." — Fia&eor.  "^4  or  an  is  styled  the  indefinite  orttc/s." — FiAkvr 
Dul,  or  a  crooked  pin,  shoots  up  into  aprodigy." — SpeeL  cor,  "Jt  either  the  su: 
oata  in  tlw  second  sontenco  modified  7" — Prof.  Ibicler  cor. 

"  Praise  from  a  Mend,  or  censure  fh>m  a  fbe^ 
Is  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know." — I^jpe  eor. 

USDEE  THE  Role  itself. — SOMIXATIVES  CONSECTHD  BT  NOK^cj 
"Neither  ho  nor  slio  Aa»  spoken  to  him." — Pcrrincor.    "For  want  of  a 
neither  knowledge  nor  elejnnco  preserves  tlie  reader  from  weariness." — Johnson  ll 
history  nor  tradition  furnishes  such  informiition." — Robertson  cor.    "  Neither 
power  of  tho  liquids  hot  varied  materially." — Knight  cor.    "  WTicro  neither  noi»*** 
concerned." — BUur  car.    '•  Neither  Charles  nor  his  brother  uos  qualified  to  supped" 
torn." — Janiua  eor^   "  When,  therefore,  neither  tlie  liveliness  of  representntiou,  n**  ' ' 
of  passion  serves,  as  it  wore,  to  cover  tho  trespass,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  I 
CamiiMl  cor.  "  In  many  countries  called  Christian,  neither  Cliristianity,  nor  its  ei 
laid  iKjforo  men." — Bp.  BuOer  cor.    "Neither  the  intellect  nor  the  heart  ts  capnMo  > 
-i~AbboUcor.    "Thrwushout  this  hymn,  neither  Apollo  nor  Diana  is  in  any  v,:.. 
/  tli  j  Sun  or  Moon." — Coleridge  cor.    "  Of  which,  neither  he,  nor  this  grammar.  ■ 
— H.  Johnson  cor.    "Neither  their  eolicitude  nor  their  foresight  ea*w<to  so  fii' 
"  Neitlicr  Gomara,  nor  Oriedo,  nor  llerrera,  considers  Qjeda,  or  hia  compaiiior 
first  dimsoverer  of  the  continent  of  America."— /d.    "  Neither  the  gencml  sitmu 
nor  tliat  particular  tUstrcss  which  forced  the  iuhabitaota     Boston  to  take  ' 
thought  wmthjr  of  a  moment's  cooaidoration." — Jwniua  cor. 

"  Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yields  our  Jews  delight^ 

They  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  fight" — Crubbe  <■ 
'*  Nor  time  nor  chance  breeds  sucli  confiisions  ye^ 
Nor  are  the  mean  so  niis'd,  nor  sunk  the  great." — Rotci- 

Ukder  Note  L— Nomisatives  that  Disaqkeb. 
"  The  definite  article,  Uk,  designates  what  particular  thing  or  things  are  mc-„ 
"Sometimes  a  word,  or  several  words,  necessary  to  coiiiptcte  the  grammati-' 
sentence,  are  not  expressed,  but  are  omitted  by  ellipsis." — Burr  eor.    '•  Ellip^ 
or  abbreviations,  are  the  wlieela  of  language." — ^atatder  cor.    "The  conditii' 
of  them  oppeora  at  this  day."   Or:  "Tho  tenor  or  eondilioas  of  uaao  of  them  . 
— Hutchinson  cor.    "  Xeither  men  nor  money  was  wanting  for  the  servii. 
money  nor  men  were  wanting  for  tho  service." — Id.    "  Either  our  own  feelint; 
tion  of  those  of  others,  requires  emphatic  distinction  to  be  frequent.^' — Dr.  J- 
Atoms  and  Chance,  or  Nature,  is  uppermost :  now  I  am  for  the  latter  part  ni 
(Mter  eor.    "Tlieir  riches  or  poverty  is  generally  proportioned  to  their  activ. 
Cox  cor.    "  CoQceming  the  other  part  of  him,  neither  he  nor  you  seem  to 
Idea." — Home  cor.    "  Whose  earnings  or  income  is  so  small." — Diaeip.  eor. 
fame  rewfer«  a  man  happy." — Day  cor.    "The  references  to  the  pages  alwt 
volume,  unless  the  Exercises  or  Key  is  mentioned."    Or,  better: — "unless  r// 
Exerdaoa  or  Key."    Or:  "  unless  the  Exercises  or  Key  *e  nomed."—L.  Jfitr 

Utoeb  Note  II. — Ooupleti  the  CoycoBD. 
"  My  lord,  you  wrong  my  father;  neither  is  he,  nor  am  I,  capable  of  hb 
against  your  peace." — Walpote  cor.  "There  was  no  division  of  acts;  there 
intervais,  Ai  Oie  performance;  bat  the  stage  was  continually  full;  occufHedc 
or  fry  the  chorus." — Dr.  Bairear.  "Every  word  ending  in  ft, />,  or/  isof  tl 
many  that  end  in  v." — Dr.  Murray  cor.    "  Proud  as  we  are  of  huiun  reaaoi^  ■ 
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:  "  I  would  avoid  it  nltogether, 
lit  from  a  man  expiriiijj  of  hia 
■  ■  atest  lieiglit  to  v:hii:h  it  can  bo 
making  dijepLT  and  dccptT  im- 
'•a.t.'' — fd.    "Bctiilea  niakitig  a 
W  t  a  jKict.  by  the  force  <rf' genius 
■1  can  a  puljlic  Bi)ciikor." — Blair 
timrians  to  go  Eo  liir  as  tlicy  liavo 
"Tlie  pupil  should  commiC  tho 
■>n)  the  second  part  of  frmmmar." 
pronounce  it  iu  chord.'' — Booth 
.111  what  they         (or,  in  a  mann&r 
ii-s." — L.  Murray  cor.    "  And  givo 
■ti  car.    "I  do  not  say,  as  some 
the  bat." — Barday  cor.  '"Who 
of  old  despised  him  in  hts  outward 
11  ;-^tood  as  he  un/I*^stands  It.'' — Id, 
1  iiiit  ho  can  parse  it  readily." — if.  O. 
.[lie  had  run  before." — Middktun  cor. 
iiiny  he,  by  a  diflercnl.  construction." 
i  iti  England  as  no  other  nation  in 
he  aame  riak  that  Italy  had  run." — 


\R'nCIFI<ES. 

'  mr.    "The  hoop  is  hoiste-l  aboro 
.,.  i^rd." — 2  Ckron.,  svii,  G.    "  ^\'ho 
"  Who  would  not  iiavo  let  thcia 
■  at  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Lcfrality." — 
.  '105  tho  widow's  daughter,  of  tho 
■■ — Ash  cor.    "  For  you  have  bat 
'I  our  ancient  lovo  asunder?" — Id. 
:  such  rerolutiona." — Liberator  cor. 
— TrfittctoB  cor.  "  And  in  the  con- 


'<'  a  slave; 

:  iLcr  Bave."— Hun^  eor. 

I ILNDED. 

"  His  face  ehone  with  the  rays  of 
Uitely." — BoUnijhroke  cor.  "  And 
■      "  When  bo  had  eat  down  on 
'cment-scat"— /d    "And,  (ftey 
..'Other,  Peter  sat  down  among 
his  ganneuta,aDd  had  sat  down 
■■■iHf  what  I  have  done  to  you?" 
iior  in  hia  throne." — Id.  Or: 
\\-ith  my  Father  on  hia  throne." 
d  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty 
'lO  throne  of  God." — Id.    "  He 
r  Uea)  an  obligation  upon  the 
•err.    "Kothiug  but  mow,  and 
;;id  laid  out  considerable  sums 

.  tirlil'-'f*!-  i'-'.  i'l.ii  MjflV' 

ttrfi-  r^T  "—Id.    ■■  T.'.  j-iii!  i 
f  T.rri  f'u  ii]i|>ri->iiJ'liiri','  mill," 

111  vni  aom* 
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liberal  eilucation,  and  wAo  are  therefore  presumed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  mea  and  ^uaf^''-~ 
Campbetl  cor.  "  For  thoso  enei^ies  and  bountiea  which  created,  and  uMch  preacrre;  tte  '-ai- 
verse." — J.  Q.  Adams  cor.  "I  shall  make  it  oqcq  for  and  /  hope  it  will  be  remembefed.' — 
Blair  cor.  "ThU  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  lite  argument  needed  more  exptaaiOT:.' 
Or:  "This  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  vithovt mffieieni  explaaaiimi." — M  ""TltT 
must  be  used  vith  more  oautton,  and  they  require  more  prepamtion." — Id.  The  aportn^  it- 
notes  the  omiasion  of  an  i,  which  vas  fbrmerty  inserted,  and  whidt  made  an  additioD  of  a  n-iLUt 
to  the  word." — FriesSetj  cor.  "  The  suocesaicm  may  be  rendered  more  Tarioos  or  more  imificic, 
bat,  in  one  shape  or  an  other,  it  is  uoavoidablo." — Kametwr.  "It  excites  neitbariartx 
compaarion;  nor  is  it  a^^rocable  in  any  r^pect." — Id. 

"  Cheap  vulgar  arts,  wliose  narrowness  affords 
ISo  fligbt  for  thoughts, — tliey  poorly  stidt  at  wtvds." — 2)aJtam  our. 

Under  Notb  VII. — StixrtraE  or  Diitebekt  Bttlib. 
"  Let  us  read  the  living  page,  whoae  every  character  deiights  and  instructs  us." — MatunUr  fw, 
"For  if  it  is  in  any  degree  obscure,  it  puzzles,  and  (toes  not  please." — Eameicor.  "Whta* 
speaker  addreaaea  himself  to  the  understimdiog,  ho  pnqxxKS  the  ioBtructioit  of  tus  hearen.'— 
OemfMl  cor.  "  As  the  wine  which  strei^ens  and  r^n^  the  heart" — H.  Adams  tor.  "  lUi 
truth  he  wraps  in  an  allegory,  and  (eigns  that  one  the  goddesses  had  taken  op  her  abode  with 
the  other."— i'ope  cor.  "  God  ssarcheth  and  und-^standeih  the  heart"  Or;  "  God  aeiycka  aoi 
undersUinda  the  lieart" — T.  a.  Kempia  cor.  "The  grace  of  God,  that  bringcih  salvation,  buh 
i^peared  to  all  men." — Titiis,  ii,  11.  "  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  vtud 
man's  wisdom  teachetii,  but  wliicb  the  Holy  Ghost  teodieth." — 1  Oor.,  ii,  13.  "  But  ba  hat 
objection,  which  be  urges,  and  by  which  he  thinks  to  ovortum  aU." — Barday  ear.  "In  that  '% 
gives  them  not  that  comfint  and  joy  which  it  gives  to  them  who  love  it" — Id.  "  Tboa  here  mj> 
understood  the  place  and  miaappUed  it"  Or :  "  Thou  here  miamderatoodst  the  place  and  miaip- 
pliedst  it"  Or  :  (aa  many  of  our  granunarians  will  liave  it :)  "  Thou  here  mismdenioodat  da 
place  and  misappliedat  it" — Id.  "  Uke  the  barren  heath  in  the  desert,  which  knowetb  not  wba 
good  coffidi."— See  Jer.,  xvii,  6.  "  It  spedka  of  the  tame  past,  and  ahaaa  that  sometWng  w3f  <hia 
doing,  but  not  quite  flaiahMl." — Deois  cor.  "It  subsists  in  spite  cX  them;  it  admmom  iuUk 
BciTod." — Pascal  ear. 

**  But  where  is  he,  the  ptlgiim  of  my  song? — 
Metiiinks  he  Uagtra  late  and  tairies  long." — Byrtm  ear. 

Under  Nots  VIIL — Gosfdsiok  of  Moods: 
"  If  a  man  haoe  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  ijo(fxhe  gme)  astray,  Ac. — 3biL,  xni  11 
Or :  "  If  a  man  Juts  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  goes  (or  is  goTu)  astray,"  Jte.  Or:  "  If  > 
man  haOi  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  goeth  (or  ia  gme)  astray,"  tc. — KirkKam  cor.  "Ai 
a  speaker  advances  in  his  discourse,  and  increases  in  energy  and  earnestness,  a  higher  and  a  kwil>.T 
tone  will  naturally  steal  upon  him." — Id.  "  If  one  man  esteem  one  day  above  an  other,  ud  *a 
other  esteem  every  day  alike ;  let  every  man  be  Ailly  persuaded  in  bis  own  mittd." — Barday  c-^- 
SaaItom.j  xir,  5.  "If  there  be  but  one  body  legtslatore,  it  wiB  6eno  bottn  tiunatvniinv:  if 
there  be  only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice." — Addison  cor.  "  SbotUd  yon  oome  up  thi»  ^~y- 
and  I  be  still  here,  you  need  not  be  assured  how  glad  I  ahouid  he  to  see  yvi^-^Bfrxm  ew.  'If 
ho  repent  and  become  holy,  let  him  enjoy  God  and  heaven." — ^BrowiiwHi  ear.  "  If  thy  i^w  ip- 
pro&ch  thee,  naked  and  dostitate,  and  thoa  say  unto  him,  '  Depart  in  peace,  be  wannod  sod  fiBed. 
and  yet  thoa  give  him  not  those  things  which  are  noedfol  to  him,  what  beoGToleaoe  is  dun  ia 
conduct?" — Kirkham  cor. 

"  Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occnsion  caH  us, 

And  show  us  to  be  watchers." — Singer's  ifftdfcspearc. 
"  But  if  it  climb,  with  your  asastmg  hand, 

The  Trojan  walls,  and  in  tbe  dty  aland." — Drydea  ear. 

 "  TlKHigh  Heaven's  King 

Bide  on  tliy  wings,  and  thoa  with  thy  compeer^ 

Used  to  the  yoke,  draw  his  triumphiuat  wheels." — ililtom  tor. 

Under  Kotg  IX. — Iupropeb  Ellipses. 
"Indeed  we  have  serioiwly  wondered  that  Murray  slioald  leave  some  things  as  he  his 
ihem" — Reporter  cor.  "Whidi  they  neither  have  done  nor  can  do." — Barclay  cor.  "TV  Ixri 
hath  jweated,  aad  doth  and  will  reveal,  his  will  to  his  people :  and  liatli  raixsd  up.  and  doth  r^.* 
up,  members  of  his  body,"  tc—Jd.  "We  see,  then,  tliat  the  Lord  hath  jm^i,  and  d<>tb  pre. 
Buob." — Id.  "Towards  those  that  have  declared,  or  do  declare,  themselves  membm.'^—H. 
"  For  which  wo  can  give,  and  have  given,  our  sufflcient  reasons." — Id.  "  When  we  meatioii  llw 
several  properties  of  the  dififoront  words  in  sentences,  as  we  have  nteidioned  those  of  the  «W 
William's  above.  wh.it  in  the  ctercisa  called  ?'" — R.  C.  SmiA  cor.  "  It  is  Itowever  to  be  doabt^ 
wbethw  this  (Iroek  idiom  ever  has  obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  extensively,  ia  Eoidish.™— .V«(- 
(jij  cor.  "  Wliy  did  not  the  Greeks  and  Bomaus  abound  in  auxiliary  words  as  moch  ih  vei>f 
— JTurroy  cor.  "  Who  delivers  liis  sentiments  ia  earnest,  aa  they  ooe^  to  be  deUstrei  ia  older 
to  move  and  persuada"— £i'r£Aam  cor. 
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**  And  I  would  avoid  it  altx^tber,  if  it  could  be  avoided.^'  Or :  **  I  would  avoid  it  altogether, 
If  to  avoid  it  were  practicabk." — Kamea  cor.  "  Such  a  sentiment  from  a  man  expiring;  of  his 
wounds,  is  truly  heroic ;  aud  it  must  elovate  the  mind  to  tho  greatest  height  io  which  it  can  bo 
roisecj  by  a  single  expression." — Id.  "Successive  images,  Oiua  making  deeper  and  deeper  im- 
pressions, must  elevate  tlte  mind  more  tliau  any  Binglo  imago  can." — Id.  "Beeides  making  a 
deeper  imprearion  Uian  can  bo  made  by  cool  reasoning." — Id.  "  Yet  a  poet,  by  the  furco  of  genluB 
alone,  mc^  rise  higliOT  than  a  pubhc  speaker  can."  Or : — "  than  can  a  public  Bpeaker." — Blair 
ear,  "  And  the  very  santo  reason  that  has  induced  several  grammarians  to  go  po  iiir  as  they  havo 
gone,  should  have  induced  tbem  to  go  farther." — Prieailej/  ear.  "  Tlie  pupil  should  commit  tbo 
flrat  section  to  memory  perfectly,  bolbr©  ho  aitempta  (or  enieis  upon)  the  second  part  of  grammar." 
— Bradley  cor.  "  The  Greek  ch  was  pronounced  hajd,  as  we  now  provounce  it  in  chor±" — Boolh 
COT.  "They  pronounce  the  syllables  in  a  diifurent  manner&omwhattheyot&^pC  (or,  in  a  manner 
different  from  thcU  which  they  are  accusUmed  to  vse)  at  other  times." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  And  givo 
him  tlie  coal  ojid prmaL  reception  that  Simon  had  j^tven." — Sooii  cor.  "I  do  not  say,  as  some 
have  Mjci." — BtMnqbrcAie  tor.  "If  be  suppose  the  first,  he  may  the  last."— Burcla^  cor.  ''\'nio 
are  now  despnsing  Christ  in  his  inward  appearance,  as  the  Jews  of  old  deapised  him  in  his  outward 
[advent]." — Id.  "That  text  of  Bevelations  must  not  be  understood  as  he  mderslanda  it.'' — Id. 
'^Tm  the  mode  of  pandng  the  noun  is  so  fiuniliar  to  him  that  ho  can  parse  it  readily." — H.  G. 
Smiilt  cor.  "  Perhaps  it  is  runnmg  the  same  course  OuU  Rome  had  run  before." — Middklon  cor. 
"  It  ought  even  on  this  ground  to  be  avoided ;  and  it  easily  may  be,  by  a  different  construction." 
— ChurchiH  cor.  "These  tn-o  languages  are  now  pronounced  in  England  as  no  other  nation  in 
Eoropo  pronounces  them." —  Ore^Uoa  cor.  "  Gennany  ran  the  same  risk  that  Italy  hod  ran."— 
BoU^^nvkCj  Murray,  et  ai.,  cor. 


"The  beroan  themselves  Trill  bo  brokenln  atrico." — Swiftcor.  "The  hoop  is  howled  above 
hia  nose."— -SL  "  And  Ais  heart  was  lifltd  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord." — 2  Chrm.,  ivii,  C.  "  Who 
fiio  so  oft  have  mourned,  Tet  to  temptation  run." — Bvima  cor.  "  Who  would  not  havo  let  them 
appear." — Sfceto  cor.  "  Ho  would  have  had  you  aeek  for  ease  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Legality." — 
Bmyaa  cor.  "  From  me  his  madding  mind  is  turned;  He  10009  the  widow's  dau^ter,  of  tlio 
f^ten.'* — Spetuorcor.  "The  man  has  spoken,  and  ha  still  speaks."— .Aaft  cor.  "  Fwyou  have  bat 
mirtoften  me  all  this  while." — Skak.  ear.  "And  will  you  rend  our  andent  love  asunder?" — Id. 
"  Ur.  Kraey  has  plai  (or  pleaded)  the  inexpedionOT  of  paBBing  such  rosdutiona." — Liberator  ear. 
"  Who  have  vwm  out  Uieir  years  in  such  most  pidtuiil  lajjoors." — ZAflefen  tor.  "  And  in  the  con* 
dn^on  you  woe  (Aosen  probationer." — Speciaior  cor. 

"  How  she  was  lost,  ia!en  captive,  made  a  fdave ; 
And  how  against  him  set  that  should  her  save."— Anyon  ear. 


"But  Moses  preferred  to  wkiie  away  his  time." — Parker  cor.  "Hia  feoe  ehono  with  the  rays  of 
the  son." — JohnAUen  cor.  "  Whom  they  bad  arf  at  defiance  so  lately." — Bolingbroke  cor.  "  And 
when  he  had  sal  down,  his  dL^iplos  came  unto  him." — cor.  "  When  he  had  sat  down  on 
the  jodgcmeat-aeat."  Or:  "  While  ho  was  sitting  on  the  Judgement-seat" — Id.  "And,  they 
having  kinxBed  a  &re  in  the  midat  of  the  hall,  and  sai  down  together,  Peter  sat  down  among 
them." — Id.  "  So,  after  he  had  washed  their  ibet,  and  had  takes  hie  garments,  and  had  sai  down 
again,[or,  literally,  'sitUng  down  otpiin,']  he  s^  to  them.  Bo  yo  know  what  I  have  done  to  you?" 
— Id.  "  Even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  sal  down  with  my  Father  m  hia  throne."— M  Or : 
(ratlur  less  literally :)  "  Even  as  I  ha»e  overcame,  and  am  sitting  with  my  Father  on  his  throne." 
— /<i  "  We  have  such  a  higli  priest,  who  siiieth  oa  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  tbo  M^'esty 
in  tho  heavens."— /d.  "  And  ia  now  sitting  at  the  ri^t  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." — Id.  "  He 
Ki  on  fi)ot  a  furions  persecution."— i%fu  ear.  "Thwe  UeA  (or  Uea)  an  obligatknt  upon  the 
B^ts  to  help  such."— A»rctoy  cor.  "  There  let  him  fie."— .^roa  ear. .  "Nothing  bat  mosa,  and 
shrubs,  .-md  stunted  trees,  can  grow  upon  \t."~-Mor8e  cor.  "  Who  had  kdd  out  conmderable  soma 
purely  to  distinguisli  themselves." — OoldamUh  cor.  "  'WTiereunto  the  righteous  Jlee,  and  are  safe." 
— Barclay  cor.  "He  rose  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  liis  parments." — Id.  "Whither — oh  I 
whither-^liall  I  fleel^—L.  Murray  eor.  "fleeing  from  an  adopted  murderer."— /d.  "To  you  I 
fiee  for  refuge."— /d.  "  The  sign  that  should  warn  his  disciples  to;!ee  from  tt«  approaching  rum." 
— Keith  cor.  "  In  one  she  nto  as  a  prototype  for  exact  imitation."—^*  eor.  "  In  whkh  some 
only  bloat,  bark,  mew,  whitmy,  and  broy,  a  little  better  than  others." — Id.  "Who  represented 
to  him  tlie  unreasonnbleneas  of  being  affeCttd  with  such  unmanly  fears." — BoUin  cor.  "  Thou  sawett 
every  action."  Or,  Ihmiliariy:  "Thou  sow  every  actioa"—Gftv»''-  taught,  thou  iaughiat, 
w  taught,  ho  or  she  taught."- Cbar  cor.  "  Valerian  was  taken  by  Sapor  and  fiayed  alive,  A.  D. 
260." — LemprUre  cor.  "  Wliat  a  fine  vehicle  has  it  now  become,  for  all  conceptions  of  the  mind  I" 
— Blair  cor.  "  What  has  become  of  so  many  productions  ?" —  foJfiey  cor.  "  What  hat  become  <rf 
those  ages  of  abundance  and  of  life?"— XeiW  cor.  "The  Spartan  admiral  hM  niled  to  the  Hel- 
lespont"—OoWsmitft  tor.  "  As  soon  as  lio  loaded,  the  multitude  thronged  about  him."— 41 
"  (hrrus  had  arrived  at  SanUs."— Jil  "  Whose  year  had  expired."— /dl  "  It  migU  better  have 
teen,  'that  fiwtioii  wbich.' "  Or :  "  'That  l&ctioD  wbk^'  iKwU  have  been  better."- Jfitmy'* 
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Grain  ,  p.  15T.  "This  pecnle  Aos  beeomo  a  great  natioo.*' — Mvrray  and  JngenoB  ear.  "And 
liCTo  wii  enter  the  region  of  omamenL" — Dr.  Bbiir  ear.  "  The  ungracefU  parentbesii  vrbkHa  Ib}- 
Icnra,  mi^  ftr  better  have  been  avoided."— iii.  "  Who  fiirced  hM  undo'  watn',  and  then  held 
him  until  As  vat  dn>mtetL"—HisL  ear. 

"  I  woH&i  much  ratber  be  myaelf  the  alave, 
And  wear  the  bond^  than  fasten  them  on  him." — Owper  oar. 

Undek  Xote  XIIL — Words  that  EzPBZsa  Tike. 
"  I  finished  my  letter  before  my  brother  arrived."  Or :  "  I  had  finuhed  my  letter  when  mj 
brother  arrived" — Sirkham  cor.  "I  wrote  before  Irec^ved  his  letter." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Fruu 
what  u'(M,^»7n«r^  delivered." — Id.  "  Aita  uwre  lU /ea^  introdooed  aaxH^  tiMn."  Or:  "Am 
have  been  o/bUe  introduced  among  them."— id.  [But  the  latter  reading  smta  not  the  Doctor'a  ooo- 
text.]  "I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules  com  ftc  of  nraiji  use,  uakaa  persans  «ee  tbem  enm- 
plifleu."  Or: — "eouU  he,"  and  ^'taw." — fd.  "If  we  uwtbe  douq  itselC  we  my,  {armmdM%) 
' Thia  compoAition  ia  John's.' "  Or :  "If  we  used  tlie  noon  itael^  we  ahovld  «ay,''  ic-^L.  JAmy 
eor.  "  But  if  the  aasortioa  refer  to  something  that  was  U-ansieni,  or  to  aomethatg  thai  i»  not  sop- 
posefl  to  be  alwaija  the  same,  the  paat  tense  must  be  preferred :"  [as,]  "  They  told  him  that  Jeans 
of  Nazareth  vxa  patting  by." — ljuke  and  L.  Murray  cor.  "  Ttiere  is  no  particular  intimatkn  but 
that  I  have  coatinuxd  to  woric,  oven  to  the  present  moment" — R.  W.  Green,  cor.  "  Generally,  as 
hat  been  observed  already,  it  is  but  hinted  in  a  ain^  word  or  phrase."— Ow^i&eif  cor.  "Tbe 
wittineas the  paaaajre Aim i«a  already  Ulo8trated,"—Jcl  "As  waa  observed  &^ira"  Or:  ''Aa 
has  been  observed  tJreai^." — Id.  "  It  hat  been  wd  already  in  general  lerfM" — Id.  As  I 
hinted  b^ore.''  Or:  <*  Aa  I  Aav»  hinted  alrtady."^I±  "  What,  I  believe,  was  hmted  oooe  fe/on." 
— Id.  It  ia  obvious,  as  wot  hinted  formerly,  that  this  is  but,  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  connex- 
ion,"— Id.  "Tbey  did  andently  a  great  deal  of  hurt." — BoUngbrt^  cor.  "Then  said  Paul,  I 
knew  uot,  bretliren,  that  he  was  the  higli  prieeL" — See  Ada,  zxiii,  6 ;  TVeitfer  cor.  "  Moat  prep- 
outiotis  originally  (ienotoJ  the  rdaHow  of  place;  and  from  these  they  were  transTorred,  todautcv 
by  aimilitude.  other  rclatioos." — Lowth  and  ClairehS  eor.  "  His  gift  was  but  a  poor  oSMag,  ta 
comparison  with  his  great  estate." — L.  Mttrraifi  cor.  "If  be  ihould  Buooeed,  and  oMun  his  en^  he 
viotUd  not  he  the  lu^[Mor  for  iL"  Or,  better:  "  If  he  succeed,  and  fvia/y  odotn  hia  end,  he  w31 
not  bo  the  happier  for  it" — Id.  "These  are  torrents  that  swdl  to-day,  and  that  wtS  have  epeot 
tliemselvea  by  to-niorrow." — Dr.  Blair  cor,  "  Who  have  called  that  wheat  on  ona  day,  which 
they  liare  colled  tares  on  the  next" — Barclay  cor.  "  He  thought  it  wot  me  of  his  tenants."' — H. 
"  But  if  one  went  unto  them  fWHn  the  dead,  they  vfotiid  repoit." — Bibk  cor.  "Kdtfaa  woM 
^ej  bo  peraoaded,  though  one  rase  from  the  dead." — Id.  "  But  it  is  while  men  als^^  that  tbe  aicb- 
enemy  always  eowt  his  tares."— TAe  IHead  cor.  "  Crescena  would  not  have  failed  to  eajnse  h&B." 
—Addison  ear. 

"Bent  it  his  bow.  the  Grecian  heails  to  wound; 
Fierce  as  ho  movet,  hia  silver  shafts  resound." — Ptipe  eor. 

Under  Note  XIV. — Verbs  or  Commakihiig,  Ac 
"Hatl  I  commanded  you  to  do  this,  you  would  have  thought  bard  of  it" — O.  B.  "I  found 
him  bettor  than  I  expeL-ted  to  find  him." — L.  Murray's  Gram.,  i,  187.  "  There  are  Beveral  anaUer 
&ult3  which  I  at  first  iotcnded  to  etntmerate." — Webster  cor.  "Antithesis,  therefore,  may,  on 
many  uccaaioDa,  be  employed  to  advantage,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  impreasion  which  we  in- 
tend that  any  ol^ect  smS  make." — Dr.  ^air  eor.  "The  ghi  said,  if  her  master  would  but  bare 
let  her  have  money,  she  might  have  been  wdl  Itmg  aga"— ^Vinfley  d  ed.  cor,  *'  Nor  is  thoe  the 
least  ground  to  fear  that  we  shall  here  be  cramped  within  too  narrow  limits." — CampbtU  cor. 
"  Tlie  Uomans,  flushed  with  sucx^sa,  expected  to  retake  it." — Ilocihe  cor.  "  1  would  not  have  let 
faU  an  unseasonable  pleasantry  in  the  venerable  presence  of  Misery,  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  wit 
that  ever  liabelaia  scattered." — Sterne  cor,  "  We  expected  that  he  vmdd  arrive  last  night" — 
Brown's  lasL,  p.  262.  "  Our  frienda  intended  to  meet  us." — lb.  "  We  hoped  to  tee  you." — Ih 
"Ue  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  enter." — lb, 

Ukdxr  Note  XT.— PBUimn  PBOPOsmoira. 

"(Soero  maintained,  that  whatsoever  is  useful  <f  good." — O.  B.  "  I  observed  that  love  enutf- 
Met  the  whole  moral  character  of  God." — Dwight  cor.  "  Thinking  that  one  gains  nothing  by  be- 
inff  a  good  man."—  Ydlaire  cor,  "  I  liavo  already  told  you,  ttiat  I  am  a  gentleman." — ^bntoiae  cor, 
"  If  I  should  ask,  whether  ice  and  water  are  two  distinct  spedea  of  things." — Locke  cor.  "  A 
Btranger  to  tho  poem  would  not  easily  discover  that  thia  it  verse." — Murray's  Gram.,  Svo, 
i,  260.  "  The  doctor  affirmed  that  fever  always  produces  tbiiat"— Awn'«  InsL,  p.  282.  "  The 
■DcientaaBnrtedithatvirtneftUBOwurewajd."- i&  "  They  ahoold  not  have  repeated  the  enw, 
of  inaiating  that  the  infinitive  if  a  mere  nuun." — Tboke  cor.  "It  was  observed  in  Cbap,  in,  that 
file  diatinctive  or  Aos  a  double  nae."- OAimAtU  eor.  **Twd  young  gentlemen,  who  havo  made  a 
(Uacovery  that  there  it  do  Ood."— Cbnq>beir«  ^el.,  p.  306. 

CORRBCTIOJfa  UNDER  BULB  XVIH;  INFtNITIVES. 
IssTXKcaa  Dmaxdixo  the  Pabticlc  To. 
"  Willian,  idease  to  hand  me  that  pencil"— AniA  cor.  "Fleaie  to  insert  ptKuts  sou  to  make 
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sense." — P.  Davit  ear.  "I  have  known  lords  to  abbreviate  almost  half  itf  tbdr  Tords.''— CbUdt 
cor.  '*We  ^taU  find  Ow  piactice  periectly  accord  with  the  tbccv]-.'— Ahi'^JU  ow.  "But  it 
would  tend  to  obscure,  rather  than  to  eluddate,  the  subject" — L.  Murray  cor.  "Please  to  divide 
It  for  Uiem,  as  it  sboold  be  dividtd." — J.  WUkUs  cor.  "  So  as  neither  to  embarraaa  nor  to  weaken 
tite  sentence." — Blair  and  Mw.  cor.  "  Cany  her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  pow  fare,  and  to  lioar 
liis  hoaveoly  diacouree," — Saine.  "  Tliat  we  need  not  bo  surprised  to  find  tUU  to  hold  [I  to  find 
the  same  to  be  tme,  or  to  find  it  ao]  in  eloquence."— Bfotr  cor.  "  Where  be  has  no  occasion  either 
to  divide  or  to  explain"  [Ifte  topic  in  debate.^ — Id.  "  And  they  will  find  their  pupils  to  improve  by 
hasty  and  pleasant  steps." — Husaeli  cor.  "  The  teacher,  however,  will  please  to  observe,"  ic, — 
Lir.  S.  Gr.  eor.  "Pteaae  to  attend  to  a  few  roka  in  what  is  called  tfyntaz." — £1.  "They  may 
diitpenso  with  the  taw^  to  bvour  their  fl^ends^  or  to  Becare  th«r  oIBoe." — Webeter  cor.  ^n'o  toko 
back  a  gift,  or  to  break  a  contract,  is  a  wanton  abase." — Id.  "  the  legislature  has  nothing  to  do^ 
bat  to  let  it  bear  its  own  price." — Id.  "  Ho  is  not  to  form,  but  to  copy  diameters." — Sambitr 
eor.  "  I  have  known  a  woman  to  make  use  of  a  Bhoeing-hom."— i^ierf.  cor.  "  Flndii^  this  ex- 
periment to  answer,  in  every  respect,  tfaeir  wishes." — Day  cor.  "  In  fine,  let  him  cause  hia  ar- 
rangement to  ooDchuio  in  the  term  of  the  question." — Barday  cor. 

"That  ho  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven 
lb  visit  her  too  roughly."  [Omit  "face,"  to  keep  tO©  measiwa:  of  sfty,] 

"That  he  did  never  kt  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly." — SluUc.  cor. 

CORRECTIONS  rSDEE  EULE  XIX^F  INEIKinTES. 
Instakobs  after  Hid,  Dab^  Feei^  Hub,  Let,  itxa,  Kekd,  See. 
"I  dare  not  proceed  so  hastily,  lost  I  pve  offence." — See  Mnray^t  Key,  Rule  xii-  "Their 
cliaracter  is  formed,  wid  made  to  appear." — eor.  "  I«t  there  be  but  matter  and  oppivtuni^ 
offered,  and  yon  ahttll  see  tliem  qi^^y  revive  again." — Bacon  cor.  "  It  has  been  made  to  appear, 
that  tbere  ia  no  presumption  against  a  rovelatiou." — Bp.  BvUercor.  "Uakifest,  v.  (.  To  reveal ; 
to  make  appear;  to  show  pltdnly." — Wfi»ter  cor.  "Let  him  reign,  like  good  Aurelius,  or  let 
him  bleed  like  Seneca :"  [Socrates  did  not  bleed,  he  was  poiwned,] — Kirkham^s  transposition  of 
Pbpe  cor.  "Sing  I  could  not;  complain  I  durst  not."—-tbihergiU  cor.  "If  T.  M.  bo  not  60 
frequently  heard  to  pray  by  them." — Barday  eor.  "How  many  of  your  own  church  members  weiQ 
never  heard  to  pray?" — Id.  "Tea,  we  are  bidden  to  fmj  one  for  an  other." — Id.  "lie  waa 
made  to  bdiere  that  neither  the  kn^'a  death  nor  hie  imprisonment  wonid  help  him.''— Shtffidd 
cor.  "  I  felt  a  chilling  sensation  creep  over  me." — Inat,  p.  279.  "  I  dare  say  he  has  not  got  homo 
yet." — lb.  "We  sometimes  see  bad  men  honoured." — lb.  "I  saw  him  move" — FebJi  cor. 
'"  For  see  tboo,  ah  t  see  tbou,  a  hostile  world  its  terrors  raise." — Eirkham  eor.  "  But  that  he  make 
him  rehearse  bo^"— cor.    "  Let  us  rise." — /bwfe  cor. 

"Scripture,  you  know,  exliorts  us  to  it; 

li  bids  us  '  seek  peace,  and  ensue  it' "—jSto(fl  oof. 
"  Who  bode  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 
Bedash  the  rags  of  Lazarus? 
Come,  brother,  In  that  dust  well  kneel, 
.  Confessing  heaven  that  ruled  it  thus." — Ckriatmas  Sock  cor. 


CHAPTER  VII,— PARTICIPLES. 

CORRECTIONS  UEsD.ER  THE  NOTES  TO  RULE  XX. 
Undeb  Note  I. — Expckqb  OF. 
"  In  forming  liia  sentences,  lie  was  very  exact." — L.  Murray.    "  For  not  believing  which,  I  con- 
demn them." — Barclay  cor.  "  To  prohibit  his  hearers  from  reading  that  book," — Id.    "  You  will 
please  them  exceedingly  in  crying  down  ordinances." — MitcheU  cor.  "The  wurwolf  subsequently 
became  an  engine  for  casting  stones."   Or; — "for  the  casting^  st<»ieB." — Cons.  Miaccor.    "  The 
art  of  dressing  hides  and  woricingin  leather  was  practised." — Id.   "In  the  clunce  they  bad  made 
of  Iiitn  fbr  restoring  order." — RofUa  eor.    "The  Arabians  exerdsed  themselves  by  composing  * 
orations  and  poems. cor.    "  Behold,  the  widow-woman  was  there,  gathering  sticks."— 
Bible  cor.  '*The  priests  were  busied  in  offering  bumt-ofierings." — Id.    "But  Asahel  would  not 
turn  aside  from  following  him." — Id.    "  He  left  oQ'  building  Bamah,  and  dwelt  in  Tirzab." — Id. 
'*  Those  who  accuse  us  of  denying  it,  belio  us." — Barclay  cor.    "  And  breaking  breed  from  house 
to  house."— ^cto,  iv,  16.    "Those  that  set  about  repairing  the  walls." — ^grday  eor.  "And 
seorctly  begetting  divfsions."-—/^:.    "  Whom  he  has  made  use  of  in  gathering  his  chnrdk"— 
"  In  cnflning  and  dtetingiU^ing  the  acceptationa  and  uses  of  those  partickii." — W.  Walker  eor. 

"In  maifcM^  flii  a  aime,  we  overthrow 
The  laws     nations  uid  of  nature  too." — Dryden  eor. 

tTnoES  KoTB  IL— Abticlbs  BEQcntE  OF. 
"  The  mlxtng  ^  them  makei  a  miserable  Jumble  oT  tmth  and  flctkm." — Karnes  cor.  "  The  same 
olyection  lies  against  tlie  emplojii^  of  BtatoeB."— ^   "ll«e  efflcadoua  than  the  venting  iff 
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opuJenco  upon  tlio  fine  arts," — Id.  "  It  ia  the  giving  0/  different  namca  to  the  samo  objecL" — U. 
"  Wlit-ii  wc  huvo  in  view  tho  erectinp  of  a  column," — Jd.  The  straining  0/  an  ekraied  safajiit 
bt'yomi  duo  botinda,  is  a  viw  not  so  frequent," — Id.  '*  The  cutting  0/  evergreens  in  the  shape 
auimals,  la  very  aueient." — Id.  "Tlio  keeping  0/ juries  ivithout  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  can  be  ac- 
counted fjr  only  on  tho  same  idea." —  Webskr  cor.  "  The  writmg  0/  the  verbs  at  length  aa  Li 
slate,  will  bo  a  very  useful  exordse," — Bcck  cor.  "  Tho  avoiding  0/  them  ia  not  an  ohy-vi  of  any 
mo:iient." — Shtr.dan  cor.  "Com{>an8on  is  tho  mcrcasiog  or  decreasiug  </  tlie  agmficaiioc  of  « 
word  by  dc-ftrues." — £rit.  Gram.  cor.  "  Compaiisoa  is  the  increaai&g  or  decreasii^  she  ttutlity 
by  degree&" — Buchanan  car.  "  TIiC  placing  of  a  circumsttuice  before  tbo  it'ord  vidi  whii'h  ii 
connected  is  tlio  easiest  of  allinvorsion." — Id.  ""What  is  emphasis?  It  ia  tho  emitiinii  a 
stronger  and  fuller  sound  of  voice,"  &c. — Bradley  cor.  "  Besides,  tlio  varying  of  the  imn*  wifl 
rendcT  tho  uso  of  them  more  familiar." — A.  Mur,  cm:  "  And  yet  the  eondning  of  tlicmsetm  t> 
this  true  principle,  has  mi»>led  them," — Tooke  cor.  "What  is  here  comntanded,  ia  mCTtly  lie 
lieving  of  his  misety." — WayUtndcor.  "Tlio  accumulating  0/ too  great  a  quantity  of  kiiowl*lpe 
at  random,  overloads  the  mind  in  stead  of  adorning  it" — Formey  cor.  "  For  the  compaautg  vf 
his  point" — RoUineor.  "To  tho  introdudugq^sudi  an  inverted  order  (tfthingB.** — B^t.  BvO^r  r^. 
"Wliich  require  only  tho  doing  0/ an  external  action." — Id.  "The  impriaonii^  o/my  body  is  to 
eatis^  your  wills." — thx  cor,  "  Who  oppose  the  conferring  of  such  extensive  oommand  on  one 
peison," — Duncan  cor.  "  Luxury  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enervating  or* their  fiwcea." — Suk 
cor.  "Tho  keeping  of  one  day  of  tho  week  for  a  sabbath." — Barclay  cor.  "The  doing  r/ a  L'lia^ 
ia  contrary  to  the  forbearing  of  it" — Id.  "  Tho  doubling  of  tho  Sig^  is,  however,  SMDetiowi 
regular."— ATn^W  cor.  "The  inserting  o/the  common  aspirato  toa  is  impn^r." — M.  '•Bai  is 
Spenser's  time  tho  pronoondng  of  tlio  «»2  [as  a  separate  syllable,]  seems  already  to  hare  bc::i 
somothing  of  an  archaism." — Phil.  Mtt.  cor.  "  And  to  tho  reconciling  of  tho  effect  of  their  verses 
on  the  eye." — Id.  "  Wiien  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  hinder  tlio  taking  of  the  whole." — Tn. 
Brown  cor.  "  llo  hnd  indeed  ^ven  tlio  orders  himself  for  tho  shutting  of  Uie  gates."—/'!  "  ."^j 
his  whole  life  wag  a  doing  of  tho  will  of  tlio  Father." — FeningUm  cor.  "  II  signifies  the  sofferirj: 
or  receiving  of  the  action  expressed," — Priestley  cor.  "  Tho  pretended  crime  ttiae£>Te  wai  tbe 
declaring  of  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  (jod." — Wert  cor.  "  Faimng  is  tho  resolving  o/a  Knleoca 
into  its  difl'erent  parts  of  speech." — Beck  cor. 


"  There  ia  no  expecting  of  tho  admiration  of  beholders." — Baxter  cor.  "  Tliero  ia  no  hiding  '^f 
you  in  tho  bouse." — Shak.  cor.  "  For  the  beUer  regulating  of  government  in  the  [M<oviDce  o( 
Itl^Lssachusotta." — Brit.  Pari.  cor.  "The  precise  marking  of  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  a  ceo- 
pl<:!x  goverumoRt" — Adams  cor.  "  This  state  of  discipline  requires  the  voltmtaty  foregoing  of 
many  things  which  wo  desire,  and  the  setting  of  ourselves  to  what  we  have  no  indinatkn  to." — 
Bp.  Butler  cor.  "  This  amounts  to  an  active  Eetting  of  themselves  agamst  reh'gion." — Id.  ~  Which 
cnga^d  our  ancient  Monds  to  the  orderly  ostabUshing  of  our  Christian  diacipime.*'— /Wodi  cor. 
"Some  men  are  so  unjust  that  there  is  no  securing  of  oar  own  property  or  life,  but  by  oppcong 
force  to  force." — Itev.  John  Brown  cor.  "  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  of  the  R^ts  and  Lib- 
erties of  the  Subject" — Oeo,  III  cor.  "  Uiraculous  curing  of  tho  stck  is  discontinued. " — Bareia^ 
cor.  "  It  would  have  been  no  bansgressing  of  the  apostle's  rule." — Id.  "  As  (ar  as  consirtent 
with  the  proper  conducting  of  the  business  of  the  House." — Elmore  cor.  *^  Decanso  be  n-C'Old 
have  no  quarrclliiig  at  ths  just  condemning  of  them  at  that  day."  Or : — "  at  Uteirjwt  cmiimko- 
tioa  at  tliat  day," — Bunyan  cor.  "Tliat  tratisfiirTing  (j^  this  natural  manner  will  insure  propri- 
ety."— Bush  cor.  "  If  a  man  were  porter  of  licU-gote^  ho  should  bavo  old  [L  &,  frequeot]  tanang 
0/  the  key." — Sitt^er's  Sliakspeare  cor. 


"So  very  simple  a  t!iing  as  a  man's  wounding  of  himself," — Dr.  Biair  cor.,  and  Murray.  "  Or 
with  that  man's  avowing  of  \m  designs." — Blair,  Mur.,  et  oL  cor.  "  On  his  putting  0/  llw  qws- 
tlon." — Adams  cor,  "  The  importance  of  teachers'  requiring  of  their  pupils  to  read  earfi  sltO^e 
many  times  over." — KirkJiam  cor.  "  Politeness  is  a  kind  of  fcagetting  0/ one's  aelC  ia  order  fc> 
be  agreeable  to  others," — Hamsay  cor,  "  Much,  therefore,  of  tho  tnmt  bimI  the  agieeabfcuess  rf 
epistokry  writing,  will  depend  On  its  introdudng  of  ns  into  some  acqtuintance  inth  the  wiiter." 
— Blair  and  Mttck  cor.  "  Richard's  restoration  to  rcspcctabilily  depends  on  his  payii^  of  hia 
debts." — 0.  B.  Peiru  cor.  '■  Their  supplying  of  ellipses  where  none  ever  existed ;  their  paras; 
of  the  words  of  sentences  already  full  and  perfect,  ns  though  depending  on  words  undiTslood." — 
Id.  "  Her  voiliiig  "f  herself  and  shedding  of  tears,  tc ,  her  upbraidinfr  of  Paris  for  his  co»»ri- 
ice,"  Ac. — .Biotr  cor,  '•  A  preposition  may  be  made  known  by  its  admitting  of  a  personal  prooonn 
after  it,  in  the  objecUvo  case." — Hurray  et  cd.  cor.  "  But  this  forms  no  ja?t  objection  to  iB  de- 
DOtii^o^time." — L,  Mur,  cor.  "  Of  men's  violating  or  disregarding  o/the  relations  m  wiiidi  God 
has  here  placed  them."— S/i,  Butler  cor.  "  Success,  indeed,  do  more  decides  for  the  right  tiiai  a 
man's  killmg  of  his  antagonist  hi  aduel." — Oampbdl ear.  "  His  reminding  ^them." — JIWAam 
cor.  "  This  mistake  was  eorrocted  by  his  preceptor'a  causing  of  him  to  pluit  some  beam'"— /i 
"Their  neglecting  0/ this  was  ruinous." — /Ww(  cor.  "That  he  was  serious,  appears  from  lia 
diiftinguiahing  of  the  others  as  '  finite.' " — Filch  cor.  "  His  hearers  are  not  at  all  sensible  at  his 
doiug'/it"   Or:— "that  lie  dou^"— Sheridan  cor. 
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TTmnR  Note  III. — CuAyos  raa  Ezfbhssioh. 

"  An  allegory  is  a  ficHUota  story  fhe  meaning  of  which  is  fajvraUve,  not  literal;  a  double  mean- 
ing,  or  dHogy,  is  the  saying  of  only  one  thing,  when  we  have  two  in  view."— Mu.  cor.  "  A 
rerb  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  Qie  aense  which  U  maJtee  with  any  of  the  personal  imx>- 
nouna,  or  with  the  word  TO,  befbre  tt." — Murray  et  al.  ear.  "  A  noun  may  in  genend  be  distbi- 
gniahed  by  the  a/rUtis  vohieh  cornea  before  it,  or  by  tense  whiA  it  makes  of  itaelC" — Merchant 
ei  al.  cor.  "  An  adjective  may  usually  be  known  by  the  setae  wAtcA  il  Toakes  with  the  word  thing  ; 
aa,  a  good  thing,  a  bad  thing." — lid.  "  It  is  seen  btbeia  the  olgcctiro  case,  beeaase  it  denotes  the 
object  affected  by  the  act  of  leaving." — 0.  B.  Peiree  cor.  "It  is  seen  (o  fteinthe  posaos^ve  case,  he- 
cause  it  denotes  the'  poeseasor  of  something." — Id.  "  The  noun  maw  is  caused  by  the  adjective 
wnATETER  to  teem  like  a  twofold  nominative,  at  if  it  denoted,  of  itself  one  person  as  the  subject 
<^tho  two  remarica"— /d  "Whbv,  aa  used  In  the  last  Sao,  is  a  connectiTe,  because  it  Joins  that 
line  to  the  other  partofihe  Bentenco." — li.  "Beeauae  Aqf denote  rcdprocation." — Id.  "Toallow 
them  to  make  use  of  that  liberty ;" — "  To  allow  them  to  use  that  libwiy ;" — or,  "  To  aUow  them 
that  liber^." — Sale  cor.  "  The  worst  eSect  of  it  is,  that  &  Jiaees  on  your  mind  a  habit  of  iode- 
casioo." — Tbdd  cor.  "And  you  groan  the  more  deeply,  aa  you  reflect  that  you  have  not  power  to 
«Aafte  it  oS." — Id.  "  I  know  of  nothing  that  cui  just^  the  student  in  having  reooursc  to  a  Latin 
translation  of  a  Greek  writer." — CoteiidgB  cor.  "Humour  is  the  conceit  of  making  othera  act 
or  talk  absurdly," — ZfadiU  cor.  "  There  are  rcmaritable  instances  in  which  they  do  not  affect  each 
other." — i^.  BiUler  cor.  "  That  Oxaar  was  l^outoTtho  commiauon,  was  not  Stom  any  slight."— 
Life  cor.  "Of  the  tAffiut/U  reeepfim  of  tiiia  tderation,  I  dudl  say  no  more,"  Or:  "Of  the  pro- 
priety of  receiving  this  toleration  thaukfUly,  I  shall  say  no  more."— i>rj/(ini  ear.  "Henrietta 
was  deUf^ted  with  Julia's  to  working  lace." — O.R  Peiree  cor.  "  AnAiiiabecauae  eat^oflheia 
repretenta  two  diiferent  words,  that  the  confusion  has  arisen." — Booth  cor.  "  .^^schylus  died  of  a 
iiactupe  oflus  skull,  caused  by  an  ease's  droppingof  a  tortoise  on  his  head."  Or:—"  caused  by 
a  tortoise  which  an  eagle  let  faU  on  his  head." — Biag.  Diet.  cor.  "He  doubted  whether  they  had 
iL" — fWcA  cor.  lb  make  ourselves  dearly  understood,  is  the  diief  end  of  speech." — Sheridan 
cor.  "  One  cannot  discover  In  thdr  countenances  any  signs  which  are  the  natural  concomitants 
olt  the  feelings  cS  the  heart" — Id.  "  Nothing  can  bo  more  common  or  less  prc^r,  than  to  speak 
of  a  rwer  aa  emptying  tteff.*' — CcmpbeU  ear.  "  Our  nattruM  ofHaa  fbrmer  cxjvession,  is  owing  to 
this."— AiBAnw  cor. 

UxKiK  Nora  rV. — Disposal  or  ADVsBBa 

"  To  this  gmorally  succeeds  the  diriaion,  or  ttie  laying-dovm  <^  the  method  of  tiie  diaconrse." — 
iV.  Blair  eor.  "  To  the  puUing-down  of  strong  holds." — BibU  cor.  *'  Con  a  mere  budding-on  of  a 
military  weapon  iniiise  courage?" — Dr.  Brown  eor.  "  Ej^naive  and  luxurious  living  deatroya 
health." — L.  Murray  eor.  -"By,froi7aiandtomj)erote  living,  hcalthisprescrved,"  Or:  "Byliving 
frugally  and  temperately,  we  preserve  our  health." — Id.  "  By  the  doing-away  of  the  necesaty." — 
3%t  friend  eor.  "He  recommended  to  them,  howovw,  the  imme^Ue  <»Uing  c^— {or,  immf- 
ditUdy  to  eaU—)  the  whole  community  to  the  diordL" — Gregory  eor.  "  The  separBtkm  of  lar^ 
numbers  in  this  manner,  certainly  facilitates  ttie  reading  of  them." — Churchill  cor.  "  From 
tlieir  mere  admitting  of  a  twofold  grammatical  ctmatructioo." — PhiL  Mu.  eor.  "  Hia  grave  lec- 
turing of  his  friend  about  it" — Id.  "  For  the  blotUng-wU  of  Han." — Gvmey  eor.  "  Prom  the  not- 
using  of  water." — BareJay  eor.  "By  the  gentle  dr<^ing-in  of  a  pebble." — Sheridan  cor.  "To 
the  carrying-on  of  a  great  part  of  tiiat  general  course  of  nature." — Butler  cor.  "Then  the 
not-inierposing  is  BO  far  from  being  a  ground  o(  complaint" — Id.  The  bare  omission,  (or  rather, 
tlio  not-employing,)  of  what  la  used." — Campbell  and  Jamieaon  eor.  "The  bringing-togeOier  of  in- 
congruous advertis  is  a  very  common  ftolt" — ChurrhiVL  eor.  "This  Is  a  presumptive  proof  ftal  it 
does  not  proeetd  from  them." — Bp.  Butler  tar.  "  It  represents  him  in  a  chuwiter  to  which  amy 
ii^ustiee  is  peculiarly  unmitahle." — Campbell  cor.  "Thoy  will  aim  et  something  higher  than  a 
mere  detding-out  of  harmonious  sounds." — KMAam  cor.  "  This  is  intelligible  and  snffldent ;  and 
any  further  account  of  the  matter  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties."—^.  Butler  cor. 
"Apostrophe  is  a  taraing-off  from  the  regular  course  of  the  subject" — Mvr.  et  al.  cor.  "  Even 
Isabella  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  assent  to  the  aending-oui  of  a  commission  to  investigate  his 
conduct" — Life  of  Golambua  eor.  "  For  the  taming-away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  tiiem."— 
B&Aeeor. 

"  Thick  fingers  always  should  command 
Without  ejicTmon  of  the  hand." — King  eor. 

Ukdeb  Note  V.— Op  Participles  with  Ai>jectivz& 
"  Is  there  any  Scripturo  which  speaks  of  the  Ught  as  tieing  inward?" — Barday  cor.  "  For  I  be- 
lieve not  poaitiveneai  tlierein  oseratial  to  salvation." — Id.  "  Our  inabU^  to  act  a  uniformiy 
right  part  without  some  tliought  and  care." — Bp.  Butler  cor.  "  On  the  supposition  thtd  it  is  ream- 
eOabie  with  the  constitiitirai  nature." — Id.  "  On  the  ground  that  it  is  not  discoverable  by  reason 
or  experience."— /d.  "  On  the  gnmnd  thai  they  are  unlike  the  known  course  of  nature."— iit 
"  Our  power  to  ^scem  reasons  for  them,  gives  a  positive  crcdiUlity  to  the  history  of  them."- 
Id.  "  Prom  its  iic*  of  universality."— Id.  "That  they  may  be  turned  into  passive  parHe^tlet  in 
dus,  is  no  deciflivo  argument  to  prove  them  passive." — Grant  eor.  "  WiUi  the  implied  idea  that 
SL  Paul  teas  then  absent  &om  the  Corinthians."— AV&ftartt  eor.  "  Beeatue  it  becomes  gradnally 
weaker,  until  it  finallj  dies  away  into  aUeaca"— /dL   "  Not  wiiboot  the  author's  ^  knowledge.^ 
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—Id.  "  Wit  oat  of  seuon  ia  one  sort  of  foDj."— Sft^^ieU  cor.  "  Its  general  mud^OnlUy  of  a 
much  Btrouger  eridenoe."— CbmpkJ/  ear.  "  At  least,  Oof  Ikey  ore  looh,  nvel/  enhancM  our 
opiDioa,  either  <^  th^  al^lities  or  c€  their  nrtucs."— JUL  "  Wfaidi  wtre  the  gnnmd  of  oar  mtly." 
— Barclay  ear.  "  But  they  maj  bo  diatiiwuuhed  frno  it  yq  their  tefrmatftwiuHL"— L.  J&rray 
cor.  *'  To  diflUnguidi  the  higb^  d^ree  of  oiir  penouioii  of  a  thing's  poosibiUy.''— C&wvUU  tor. 
"  That  hB  toot  idle^  and  diahoneat  too^ 
Wu  that  which  caused  his  utter  overthrow." —  TbWU  tor. 

UsDBE  NOTB  VI.— Op  Goufoukd  Verbal  Nocss. 
"  When  it  denotes  avJ^edion  to  the  exertion  of  an  other." — Booth  cor.  "  In  the  paasre  sensB, 
it  signides  a  t^ection  to  the  influence  of  the  action."— /HcA  cor,  "  Jb  ftc  abandoned  by  our 
Ihaads,  is  very  dei^orable." — OMamiih  tor.  "  Without  waiting  lo  bt  attacked  bj  the  Uacedoni- 
ana."— J!&  **  In  progress  oT  time,  words  were  wanted  to  expnsa  men's  eatmoBien  with  cemin 
conditionaorfivtime."-— TV.  Abjr«or.  "  Our  oegtiajpitBnes  with  pain  and  sorrow  has  a  tendeoCT-  to 
,  bring  us  to  a  settled  modmtion."  —Bp.  BuUer  ear.  "  The  chancellor's  altachmeni  to  the  Idn^,  seemed 
to  tiie  monarch  im  crown." — L.  Murray  HaLcor.  "  The  general's /oiftire  in  this  aiterprise  occa- 
sioned bis  disgraoe.''-~/id.  "John's  img  ap^icaiion  to  writing  had  wearied  him." — lid.  '*  The 
sentence  may  be,  '  John's  long  application  to  writing  has  wearied  him.' " —  Wright  cor.    "  Mik^  de- 

^^Atm^K^  obaarvanceofiiaBrvit." — L.  Murray  ear.  "Ho  mentioned  OuU  ahoy  had  been  wnWixA 
his  faults."— and  JfereAanf  tor.  "The  boy's  fnaii^mttd  Is  sbameAd  to  him."— /uL 
"  Tta  greater  the  difflcuItT'  of  roinembranco  is,  and  the  nuvo  important  the  being-remembered  is 
to  the  atlainmont  of  the  ultimate  end." — GampMl  tor.  '*If  the  parts  in  the  oompoation  of  sim- 
ilar ol^ects  WVXQ  always  in  equal  quanti^,  their  being'Compount^  (or  their  eompovndmff)  would 
make  no  odds." — Id.  "  Circumstances,  not  of  audi  importance  as  that  tbe  scope  of  dio  relation 
is  affected  by  their  Jciay-tnown"— or,  "  by  tho  metUion  of  them." — Id.  "  A  paa^re  Terb  ex- 
presses the  receiving  of  an  action,  or  repretants  its  mbjeet  as  being  acted  upon;  se^  '  John  is 
beaten.' " — fVost  cor.  "  So  our  language  has  an  other  great  advantage ;  namely,  thai  it  is  liUle 
diversified  by  genders." — Buchanan  ear.  "  Tbo  sfemder  eonc«n\img  Peter  is  no  fault  of  Att."— 
FnA  ear.  "  Without  /dith  m  ChritI,  there  is  no>wt$lBaMm."— Am  ear.  "  AiMhuMni  to  dan- 
ger begets  intrepidity;  i.e.,  lessons  fear." — Bp.  Butler  cor.  It  iaiMa0iBeliontfmifkind,\iataeti(m 
that  forma  those  habits." — Id.  "  In  order  Otat  we  may  be  satisfied  <n  the  Unth  the  ^parent 
paradox." — Campbell  car.  "A  trope  eoMista  ia  Ae  eri^^oying  of  a  vmrd  U>  agiiify  eonKthing  tbat 
ia  different  fh>m  its  ori|rinal  or  vanal  moaning." — Blair,  Jamienon,  Murray,  and  Kirkhameor;  also 
Miiey.  "  The  scriptural  view  of  our  taivation  ftom  punishment." — Gumey  ear.  "  To  snbmit  and 
obey,  ia  not  a  renouncing  of  the  Spirits  kadiag." — Barclay  cor. 

UinwK  "Sam  TIL— PABttonus  ros  InFiKmvm,  Aa 

"  7b  teach  little  children  is  a  pleasant  employment"  Or:  "Tht  teacUng  <^  little  diildren,'' 
— Bartlett  tor.  "  7b  dmy  or  compTovaae  the  principles  of  truth,  is  virtually  to  deny  their  divine 
Author." — Reformer  cor.  "  A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  ex}»«asions  that  would  bear 
rdrenching" — "retrenchment" — or,  *'  to  fre  retrenched." — Dr.  Bbzircor.  "  Never  attempt  Utprokmg 
the  pathetic  too  mudi." — Id.  "  I  now  recollect  to  have  mentioned— (or,  that  I  mentimed— )  a 
repcHt  of  that  nature."—  Whitinff  ear.  "  Nqr  c£  the  necessity  which  there  is,  for  theic  restraint— 
(or,  for  Mm  to  bs  restndncd— )  in  them." — Bjp.  Butler  ear.  "  But,  to  do  what  God  commands  becsnse 
be  oommanda  it,  is  obedience,  thoo^  it  proceeds  from  hope  or  fear." — Id.  "  Simply  to  dose  die 
nostrils,  does  not  so  entirely  prevent  resonuice." — Cfordiwr  cor.  "  Yet  they  absolutely  r^iiae  to 
do  sa" — Morris  cor.  "  But  Artaxerxes  could  not  rctUae  to  pardon  him." — Goldsmith  cor.  "  The 
d(Mng  of  them  in  the  boat  manner,  ia  signified  by  the  names  of  these  arts." — Rush  cor.  "7b  be- 
have well  for  the  time  to  come,  may  be  inaufflcient" — Bp.  Batler  cor.  "  Tlie  compiler  proposed  to 
publish  that  part  by  itself" — Adam  cor.  "  To  smilo  on  those  tohom  wo  should  censure,  is,  to  bring 
guilt  upon  ourselves." — Kirkham  ear.  "  But  it  woold  be  great  injustice  to  that  illustricHJS  onus, 
to  bring  his  geninadown  to  tiie  same  level " — Jd>  *'lheSubt  that  things  go  ill,  oflen  hurts  more, 
than  to  be  sure  they  io.'"—8hak.  ear.  "  This  is  called  the  strajmng  of  a  metaphor."— BiGew-  and 
Murray  ear.  "  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  tte  giving  o/ manners  to  the  poom."—i^.  .Siii*r<»r.  '-Tho 
painter's  entire  eonfiaement  to  that  part  of  time  which  he  has  cbosen,  deprives  him  of  the  power 
of  exhibiting  various  stages  of  the  aame  acUon." — L.  Mur.  cor.  "  It  impwts  the  retrenchment  of  aQ 
superfluities,  and  a  pruning  o/the  exprosMon." — Blair  et  oL  cor.  "  The  necesaty  for  tw  to  fie  thus 
exempted  is  further  apparent"— •/am  West  eor.  "  Iler  situation  in  life  does  not  allow  her  to  be 
genteel  hi  ereiy  thing." — Same.  "Provided  you  do  not  dislike  to  be  dir^  when  yoanreinvinble.'' 
— Same.  "  There  is  now  an  imperious  neocsaity  ftn-  her  to  &e  acqmuuted  with  her  title  to  eternity." 
— iSbms.  "Disregard  to  the  restraints  of  virtue,  ia  misnamed  mgenuousness." — Seme,  "fbe 
legislature  prohibits  the  opening  of  shops  on  Sunday." — Same.  "  To  attempt  to  prove  that  any 
thing  is  right" —  0.  R  Peirce  cor.  "  The  comma  directs  us  to  make  a  pause  of  a  second  in  dura- 
tion, or  less." — Id.  "  The  rule  which  dlrecta  us  to  put  other  words  into  the  place  of  it,  is  wrong." 
— Id.  "  They  direct  us  to  call  the  specifying  adjectives,  or  adnames,  adjective  pronouns." — Id. 
"William  dislikes  to  attend  court." — ^ost  cor.  "  It  may  pertiaps  be  wortii  while  to  remark,  that 
Uilttn  makes  a  distinction." — I^tiL  Mu.  cor.  "  7b  profess  regard  and  ac2  i^uHou^,  dieoovert  s 
base  mind." — Murray  etoL  eor.  "  7b  j>r(i/«sf  regard  and  act  indifferently,  dfmwers  a  base  mind." 
—  Weld  cor.  "Yon  have  proved  beyond  contnidicAioD,  ^at  some  oefMB  is  the  sore  w^ 
to  procure  anch  an  olyect"— CbnipMl  eor. 
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TTirom  NoiB  TIIL— Pabtkipleb  AFmt  BEL  IS,  fta 
"Ircny  is  a  figan  in  uA^eft  fhtapeaJur  tneeringly  vMem  the  dmet  rmerae  ofvihat  M  Mends  thaU 
fta  undsrateod" — Browt^a  ImL,  p.  235.  [CoTrect  by  this  the  foor  fiilae  deSnitiona  of  "  Irony" 
dted  from  Mmnviy,  P^/ret,  Ftaher,  aod  ySwiWn.]  "  Thia  is,  m  a  great  measare,  a  deliveriDg  of 
tlieir  own  comporitiODS." — Buchanan  cor.  "  But  parity  is  a  right  use  of  the  words  of  the  language." 
— Jamieam  cor.  "  But  the  moat  important  object  is  ihe  eettling  of  the  English  qiiantity," —  Wa}k' 
er  oar.  "  When  there  is  do  affinity,  the  tianmtion  IVom  one  meaning  to  an  other  is  a  very  w  ido 
Btep  (often." — C(anpbell  cor.  "It  will  be  a  lo«  0/ time,  to  attempt  fbrtber  to  illuEtrate  it."— Jd. 
"  ^lis  haves  the  sentence  too  bare,  and  makes  U  to  be,  if  not  nonsmse,  hardly  aensc." —  Colbttt 
eor.  "  Thia  ia  a  requiring  of  more  labours  flxan  every  private  member."—^.  West  cor,  "  Is  not 
this,  to  use  one  measure  for  our  neighbours  and  an  oiJier  for  ouiselrea?" — ^me.  "Bo  we  not 
charge  God  foolishly,  when  we  give  tbeae  dark  colourings  to  human  nature  ?'' — Same,  "  This  ia 
Dot,  to  endure  the  cross,  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ;  but,  to  maich  at  it,  like  apartisan  of  Swift's 
Jade." — Scone.  "  What  is  spelling  ?  It  is  fAe  combining  of  letters  to  form  eyliables  and  words." 
—  0.  R  Peirce  cor.  "It  is  the  chooair^  of  each  letters  to  compos©  words,"  Ac — Id.  ""What  is 
parnng  ?  (1.)  It  is  a  describing  of  the  nature,  use,  and  powers  of  wwds." — Id.  (2.)  "  For  Pars- 
ing is  adescribing  ^the  words  of  a  sentence  as  they  are  used." — Id.  (3.)  "  Parsing  is  only  a 
describing  of  the  nature  and  relatitms  ot  words  as  ttiey  are  used." — Id.  (4.)  "  Fareing,  let  the 
papH  understand  and  nHnember,  is  .a  statement  of  tacts  concerning  words ;  or  a  describing  of  vsvrdg 
in  tlidr  offices  and  relaUous  as  they  are." — Id.  (6.)  "  Parsing  is  Gte  resolving  and  explaining  ij^ 
wxvds  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar." — Id.  Bett«^r :  "  Parsing  is  the  resolving  or  explaining 
of  a  sentence  according  to  the  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar." — Broicn's  Inst.,  p.  28.  (G.)  "  The 
parsing  a  word,  remember,  \a  an  enumerating  and  describing  of  its  varioua  qualities,  and  its 
grammatical  relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentence." — Peirce  cor.  (7.)  "  For  the  parsing  of  a 
word  is  an  enumerating  and  describing  of  its  varioua  properties,  and  [t&]  relations  toXotker  words 
fej  the  sentence." — Id,  (8.)  "  7^  parsing  0/ a  noon  is  aa  explanation  otils  person,  numlxr,  geo- 
der,  and  case ;  and  also  o/its  grammatical  relation  in  a  sentence,  with  respect  to  sonie  other  tcord 
or  words." — IngersoU  cor.  (9.)  "  The  parsing  of  any  part  of  speech  is  an  es^lartation  of  all  its 
properties  and  relations." — Id.  (10.)  "  Parsing  is  Ute  resolving  of  a  sentence  into  its  elements." — 
Ibwler  eor.  "  The  highway  of  the  i^rrighi  is,  to  depart  from  evil" — iVot;.,  xvi,  11,  "  Bcadei, 
tlio  first  step  towards  exhibiting  tfic  truth,  should  be,  to  remove  the  veil  of  error." — 0,  B.  Peirce 
eor.  "  Punctuation  is  the  dividing  of  sentences,  and  the  words  of  sentences,  by  points  for  pauses." 
— Id.  "  An  other  &tdt  is  tJu  nmng  iff  the  imperfect  tease  bhooe  t»  stead  of  the  partidple  shaken." 
— CharchiU  cor.  "Her  employment  is  tte  drawii^;  o/m(^"—.4(^  cor.  "li>  go  to  the  pUy, 
according  to  his  notion,  ia,  to  lemi  a  sensual  life,  and  to  ea^aose  one's  self  to  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions. This  is  a  beg^uig  0/  the  question,  and  therefore  requires  no  answer." — Ihmuy  cor.  "  It 
is  on  overvaluing  ^  ourselves,  to  reduce  eveiy  thhig  to  the  nanow  measure  of  our  capacities." — 
Chmiy's  Key,  in  his  Gr&m.,  J).  ISB ;  Piskfs  Oram.^  p.  136.  "What  is  vocal  Imgaage?  It  is 
speech,  or  the  exprasBiDg  of  ideas  by  the  human  voice." — C.  W.  Sanders  cor. 

Undsr  Non  IX.— VsBBS  or  PRBVcrrmQ. 

"  The  annulling  power  of  the  oonalitation  prevented  that  enaetmeiU  firm  becoming  a  law."— 
0.  R  Peurcecor.  "Which  proventa  the  monncrj^wn  being  brieC" — Id.  "This  does  prevent^ 
them  from  bearing  fiwrward  as  nominotives." — Rush  cor.  "  Because  this  prevents  it  from  growing 
drowsy." — Formey  eor.  "  Yet  tliis  does  not  prevent  Atm  from  being  gr^t." — Jd.  "To  prevent 
a,  from  being  insipid." — Id.  "  Or  whose  iatemiptions  did  not  jwevent  its  eotOiauaaee."  Or  Uins: 
"  Whose  biterruptions  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  oontiBued."— Jd.  "  This  by  no  means  pre- 
vents them  from  being  also  punishments." — Waylmd  eor,  "  Thia  hinden  them  not  fivm  being 
also,  in  the  strictest  sense,  ponistmients." — Id.  "  Tlie  nmse  made  by  the  rsin  and  wind,  preruitea 
them  from  being  heard." — CMdsmiih  eor.  "  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  taking  eflfect" — 
Id.  "So  sequestered  as  to  prevent  them  .from  being  ezpk»«d." — Jane  West  cor.  "Who  pre« 
vented  her  J^mnmakuigamore  pleasant  party." — Same.  "  To  prevent  us  from  being  tossed  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine." — &ime.  "After  the  infirmities  of  age  prevented  Atm  ^ram  bearing  bis 
part  of  official  duty." — R  Adam  cor.  "  To  prevent  splendid  trifles  from  passing  for  matters  d 
importance." — Kajnes  eor.  "Which  prevents  him  from  exerting  himself  to  any  good  purpose." 
— BeatUe  eor.  "The  floRO&servonee  thia  rule  very  frequently  prevents  wifrom  being  punctual 
in  the  perfarmaace  of  our  duties." — Todd  eor.  "  Nothing  will  prevent  Aim  from  being  a  student, 
and  possessing  the  means  of  study." — Id.  "Does  the  present  accident  hinder  you  from  being 
honest  and  brave  ?" —  Collier  cor.  "  The  e  is  omitted  to  previmt  two  £e8  from  coming  together." 
— fbicle  cor,  "A  pronoun  is  used  for,  or  in  placet^  anoun, — to  prevent  orepeftft'ont}/' the  noun." 
— Sanborn  cor.  "  Diversity  in  the  style  relieves  the  ear,  and  prevents  it  from  being  tired  with  the 
frequent  recurrence  oi  the  rhymes." — Oampbell  eor. ;  also  Murray.  "  Timidity  and  felse  sliame 
prevent  us  from  opporing  vicioua  customs." — Jfur.  etaL  eor.  "  To  prevent  them  from  being  moved 
by  such.'' — Qasi^pi>eJl  cor.  "  Some  obetade,  or  impediment,  that  prevents  it  from  talcing  place."  * 
— PriesUey  cor.  "Which  prevents  t« ^rom  making  a  progress  towards  perfection." — Sheridan  eor. 
"Tills  method  of  distinguishing  words,  must  prevent  any  regular  prt^rUon  of  timtifrom  being 
settled." — Id.  "  That  nothing  but  affectation  can  prevent  it  from  always  takmg  place:" — la. 
"  This  did  not  prevent  John  from  being  acknowledged  and  solemnly  inaugurated  Duko  of  Nor- 
mandy." Or:  NotwiOistandingi^bM,  Johnvmwimyi)ieA^^ 
Nonnandj." — dBinry,  T^eMer,  fbn&oni,  and  Jbwter  cor. 
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0KDEB  Note  X. — The  Leadino  Wobo  in  Sksse. 


"This  would  make  U  impossible  for  a  wnm,  at  mj  other  word,  eyerto  Jein  the  ponumve  ost' 
— 0.  B.  Feirce  cor.  "  A  great  part  of  our  pleasure  arises  tmaifiiidiBg  the  plan  or  story  well  oca- 
dueled." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "AikI  we  have  iu>  reason  to  vondtfttofllUi  wot  the  c«&'' — ioL  "She 
(^ectedonlj,  (a8(^fi»os^&)  to  Op[«uilcua  of  bavinfr  two  sons  by  his  presmt  wife." — Id.  'Ik 
subjugation  of  the  Britons  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessary  consequence  c£  their  caHmg  i^  ^m. 
Saxons  to  their  asaistaocoi" — Id.  "  What  he  had  thero  said  concerning  the  Saxons,  AoJ  tAry  ti- 
p^led  tho  Britons,  and  changed  the  customs,  the  rel^on,  and  the  langiuge  of  the  cooditt,  is  a 
clear  aad  a  good  reaaon  why  our  present  language  is  Saxon,  rather  than  BritiBh.*' — Id.  -"Hk 
only  material  diETerenoo  between  them,  except  that  the  one  is  aiuxt  and  the  otb»'  more  probngcd. 
Is,  that  a  metaphor  is  aluay«  mgiiitned  die  words  that  are onmectedwiUiiL*' — Jd.  H  Mw.or. 
**  The  descripwm  tiS  Deaih,  advancing  to  meet  Satan  on  his  arriTaL"— 'Aufc  cor.  la  not  tin- 
bare  fact,  that  GFod  is  the  witness  of  it,  sufflcient  ground  foritscredibili^  torestuptxi?'' — ^Ao^rot 
eor.  "  As  in  the  case  of  one  toko  is  entering  upon  a  new  study." — Jieaitie  cor.  "Tho  muu^ 
in  which  th^e  affect  tho  copula,  is  called  the  imperative  mood" —  Wilkina  cor.  "  Wc  are  irtK 
from  the  trouble,  because  our  nouns  Aaw  «ca7vdy  any  diversity  of  endings." — Buthowotcor.  'Hb 
verb  is  rather  indicative  of  the  aclion  as  being  doing,  or  done,  than  of  the  time  of  the  etr^;  b<n 
inde3d  tho  ideas  are  undisttnguishablo." — Booth  eor.  "Nobody  would  doubt  that  this  »  a  Euflr 
cient  proof!" — Gampbdi  eor.  '^Agtunst  the  doctrine  here  malntuned,  thai  couscienoe  as  «dl  u 
re^n,  is  a  neural  fiKnil^." — &tdtie  cor.  "It  ia  one  cause  ioky  tho  Greek  and  English  In- 
goagei  ar«  much  more  easy  to  learn,  than  the  Latin." — Buekecor.  ''Ibavegpot  been  able  to  nab 
out  a  solitary  instance  in  vrhidi  such  has  been  the  fact" — Lib.  cor.  "  An  a^git,  ibnning  the  affear- 
aocd  of  a  hand,  and  writing  tho  king's  condemnation  on  tho  wall,  checked  their  mirth,  and  Hjt'. 
them  with  terror." —  Wood  eor.  "  The  prisoners,  in  attempiing  to  escape,  aroused  the  kecpeiK"— 
0.  B.  Feirce  cor.  "  I  doubt  not,  in  tho  least,  Viat  this  has  been  one  cause  of  the  mtdtiplicadtii 
of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  From  the  general  nilo  be  lays  down, 
the  verb  is  the  parent  word  oi  all  laiupiage."— Tbofes  eor.  "  Ho  was  accused  being  jdlL**  0:: 
"  He  was  accused  of  idleaess." — JUca  eor.  "  Our  meeting  is  genially  dinati^ed  with  bm 
BO  removing."  Or:  "  vrlth  the  circuTnstances  of  his  removal." — Edmondaan  cor.  "The  qieetad« 
is  too  rare,  of  men  deserving  solid  fame  while  not  aeddng  it" — Bush  cor.  "  What  flntbcr  neec 
Viaa  there  Aai  an  other  priest  should  rise  T" — iTefr.,  vii,  11. 


"Viewing  them  separately,  u»  experience  different  emotions."  Or :  "  VieiBed  seporatelT,  On^ 
produce  different  emotitMis." — Katius  cor.  ''But,  this  being  10  doubtful,  an  other  otgectkn  oc- 
curs."— Id.  "Aihe  proceeded  ftom  one  particular  to  an  other,  the  subject  grew  nnder  his  haad.' 
— Id.  "  Bat  this  is  sttU  an  interraptioo,  and  a  link  of  the  chain  is  broken." — Id.  "After  mm 
da^^  buntuig^ — (or,  After  some  days  sptTU  in  hunting,) — Cyrtie  communicated  bis  design  to  Us 
onoBra." — Aotiin  cor.  "  But  it  ia  made,  without  the  appearance  of  being  made  in  fiMm." — Dr.  Smr 
cor.  "  These  would  have  had  a  better  eSbct,  had  t/uiy  been  di^oined,  thus." — Nair  and  Jhrrmf 
cor.  "  In  an  improper  diphthong,  but  one  (rf"the  vowels  is  sounded." — Mttrray,  Alger,  ttAecr. 
"And  /  being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady." — Bktir,  Mv.,  ati 
Jam.  cor.  "  By  often  doing  the  same  thing,  ws  make  the  action  baUtuaL"  Or:  **  What  is  oAen 
done,  becomes  habitat" — L.  Murray  cor.  "  They  remun  with  us  in  our  dark  and  scAaiy  bcMi 
no  less  than  when  uw  are  Burroundel  with  fKends  and  cheerfiil  society." — Id.  "  Beades  Aen^ 
what  id  right,  one  may  further  explain  the  matter  by  pointing  out  what  ia  wtch^."— Zmrfk  or. 
"  Tlie  former  teaches  the  true  pronunciation  of  words,  aad  comprises  accent,  quantity,  ao^baas. 
pauses,  and  tones." — L.  Murray  cor.  ' '  A  person  may  reprove  others  for  thdr  negligence^  by  safiac 
'  You  have  taken  great  care  indeed.'  " — Id.  "  The  word  iwwjcding  and  the  word  foUowing  0.  an 
in  apposition  to  ^cb  other." — Id.  "  ffe  having  finished  his  apeetli,  the  assembly  di^>OTed-*— 
Ooeper  cor.  "  Were  the  voice  to  &U  at  the  close  of  the  last  line,  as  many  a  reader  is  in  the  Itataii 
otattowtr^i  it  to  do."—Kirkhan  cor.  "  The  misfbrtttnea  of  bis  countrymen  wen  but  ne^Mj 
theelTects  of  his  wrath,  which  orUy  derived  thomof  bfs  asnstanosw" — Kameaeor.  "  Takisf  Am 
aa  nouns,  we  may  explain  this  construction  thua" — Oremt  cor.  "  These  have  on  active  tipaiSet.- 
tioD,  except  those  which  come  &om  neuter  verba," — Id.  "  From  its  evidence  not  being  univfnd.' 
Or:  ''From  the  ^iicfltoiifamridence  is  no(  universal.'' — Bp.BuUercor.  "  And  this  liitb  will  Man- 
ually grow,  as  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  our  own  nature," — Gkamiag  cor.  "  ilonosjUalte 
ending  with  any  consonant  but/  I,  or  *,  never  double  tiie  final  consonant  when  it  ts  prwnW  ''7 
a  single  vowA;  except  add,  ebb,"  Ac — Kirkham's  Oram.,  p.  23.  Or:  "  Wurdt  emling  wiifa aay 
consonant  except  f,  2,  or  a,  do  not  double  the  final  letter.  Exceptions.  Add,  ebb,  Ac" — BaBtvt 
R  Oram.,  p.  3.  {See  my  2d  Rule  for  Spelliog,  of  which  this  is  a  portial  copy.)  '*  Tbv  relatka  <i 
Maria  as  being  the  object  of  the  action,  is  expressed  by  the  change  of  the  noun  MariatoMarim:' 
[l  e.,  in  the  Latin  lauguf^^]— JBootA  cor.  "  In  amlyzing  a  [wopoffituni,  one  natst  first  ditiis  it 
into  its  logical  subject  and  predicate." — Alulrews  and  Stoddard  cor.  "In  analyzings iiofihu 
tenoe^  one  should  first  reMtoe  it  into  its  logical  sul^ect  and  logicel  predicate." —  We&  ear. 

UsDER  NoTB  XII.— Or  Pabticiplbb  and  Nocks. 
"  The  instant  discovery  of  passions  *t  their  birth,  is  essential  to  our  well-being." — Kamts  trr. 
"  I  am  now  to  enter  on  a  aMUMfaration    the  sources  of  the  pleasares  of  taste." — Blair  eor.  ■'T^ 
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varieties  ia  the  use  of  them  are  indeed  many." — Murray  cor.  "  TJu  chaogico:  of  timea  and 
BeasoaSi  A«  removing  and  the  «etfitv-np  o/kinga,  belong  to  Providence  alone." — M  "  Adherence 
to  the  partitions,  seemed  the  OMue  of  Vtaaoe;  acc^bmet  <tf  the  will,  that  of  tiie  house  of  Bour- 
bi»L" — BiMngbniike  cor.  **Aa  other  uouroe  of  daitaiesa  in  composition,  ia  the  injudicious  intro- 
duction of  technical  words  and  phraaea" —  CampbeU  cor.  "  These  are  the  rules  of  grammar ;  by 
observing  which,  you  may  avoid  mistakea" — L.  Murray  et  oL  cor.  "  By  oheervii^  the  rules,  you 
may  avoid  mistakes.": — Algtr  cor.  "  By  observing  these  rules,  he  Boccoeded." — ^ost  cor.  "  TJie 
praise  beatowed  on  him  was  his  min." — Id.  "  Dec^tion  is  not  convincemenl." — Id.  "  He  never 
feared  the  baa  of  a,  friend." — Id.  "  The  makii^  of  books  is  bis  amusement" — Alger  cor.  "  Wo 
coll  it  tha  doc^ii^ — (or,  &a  dedensim — }  of  a  noon." — lageraoS  cor.  "  Washington,  however, 
pursued  the  same  po&cy  of  neutrality,  and  oapoaeA  flnnly  the  taking  any  part  in  the  wars  of 
E}itope."~SiaU  and  Baker  cor.  "The  finUowing  is  a  note  of  bteno^non,  aqneBtion:  (11" 
— liji  8.  Gram,  cor,  "Hie  fi^Dowfngisa  note Adminttoii,  or  ynxader:  (1).'— JiL  "IrAs 
use  or  omiaavm  o/the  article  x  forms  a  nice  distinction  in  the  emse." — Murray  eor.  "  The  placing 
(if  the  preposition  before  the  word  which  it  governs,  is  more  graceful." — Churehiil  eor.  (Seo 
LuwOCa  Gram.,  p.  96;  Murray'a,  i,  200;  Fisk\  141;  SmitKa,  167.)  "Assistance  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  recovery,  and  (Ae  retrieving  o/' their  affairs." — Bp.  B^ler  cor.  "  Which  terminatioa, 
[uA,]  when  added  to  adjectives,  imports  diminution,  or  a  lesMning  of  the  quality." — Mur.  and 
KMmm  car.  "Aftw  what  han  hem  will  it  be  ^tm^i  am  exeeat  of  r^nemmt,  to  suggest 
that  the  difterat  orders  an  quaOflod  for  difIln«Qt  purposes?"— JTodm*  oar,  "  Who  has  Dothiug 
to  think  dt,  but  the  killing  of  tima" — West  cor.  "It  roqoires  no  nicety  of  ear,  as  in  tiie  distin- 
guishing of  tones,  at  the  measuring  of  time." — Sheridan  cor.  "  The  posaeaeive  case  [is  that  form  or 
state  of  a  noun  or  ^tmoun,  which]  denotes  possession,  or  the  rekUim  ofpropariy." — S.  B.  Hall  eor. 

UsDBit  NoTB  Xin. — Perpbot  Pabticiphb. 
"  Gardlafiso  was  master  of  the  languor  spoken  by  the  Incas." — Boberison  cor.  "  When  an  in- 
teresting story  is  broken  off  in  the  middle." — Somes  cor.  "  Speaking  of  Hannibal's  elephants  driven 
back  tty  the  enenqr." — IS.  "  If  Da  Byer  had  not  mitten  for  bread,  he  would  have  equalled  them." 
— Fbrmey  eor.  "  Pope  describes  a  rock  broken  off  from  a  moontain,  and  hurling  to  the  plain." — 
Eamee  eor.  "  I  have  written.  Thou  hast  written.  He  hath  or  has  written ;  Ac." — Ash  and  MaUby 
eor.  "  ^ia  was  «po&en  byapagan." — Wdistercor.  "  But  I  have  cAosen  to  follow  the  oomnioo 
airar^ement" — Id.  "  The  language  spoken  in  Bei^;aL" — Id.  "  And  sound  sleep  thus  broken  off 
with  sudden  alarms,  is  apt  enough  to  diacompose  any  one." — Locke  eor.  "  This  is  not  only  tbo 
case  of  those  open  sinners  before  spoken  oV — Lalie  eor.  "  Some  granmiarians  have  mitien  a 
very  perplexed  and  difiScnlt  doctrine  on  Punctuation." — EnseU  cor.  "  There  hath  a  pity  arisen  in 
me  towards  thee." — G.  fbx  Jan.  cor.  "Abel  is  the  only  man  that  has  undergone  the  awful 
change  of  death."— iTs  Gerdia,  Death  of  Adam. 

"  Keantame,  on  Aflic's  growing  sands, 
Satit  with  keen  heat,  the  tr,iycl!er  stands." — Ode  eor. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— ADVERBS. 

GOBBECnONS  UNDER  THE  NOTES  TO  RULE  ZXL 

TTNSKa  Nora  L— The  Fuoikq  or  ADTEKB& 

"^aD  tbatis  bvoored  by  goodus%  is  proper  to  be  retainod."—Z^  Jfitrrav  eorreded.  "Sot 
every  thing  fiivoured  by  good  use,  is  on  Uiat  account  worthy  to  bo  retaitied." — Campb^  eor. 
"  Moet  men  dream,  but  w>i  all" — Beaitie  cor.  "  By  hoety  compo^ticm,  we  shall  certain^  acquire 
a  vety  bad  style." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  The  comparisons  ore  short,  touching  on  only  one  poii;t  of  resem- 
blance."-—/d  "  Having  once  had  some  considerable  otfject  set  before  ua."—- 7d  The  positive 
seema  to  be  in^«vperly  called  a  degree."* — Adam  aad  Ootdd  eor.  "  In  some  phrases,  the  genitive 
on^  is  used." — mL  "This  bluntter  is  said  to  have  actually  occurred." — ^Uhcor.  "But  not 
every  man  ia  called  James,  nor  eveiy  woman,  Uary." — Buchanan  cor.  "  Crotchets  are  employed 
for  neariy  the  same  purpose  as  tiie  parenthesis." —  GhurchiU  cor.  "  There  is  a  greater  impro- 
priety in  a  double  comparative." — Priestley  cor.  "  We  often  have  occasion  to  speak  of  time." — 
Lowihcor.  "The  following  sentence  cannot  pwwiii^  bo  understood."— /tl.  "The  words  must 
generaBy\ia  separated  from  the  ccmtezL" — Oomly  cor.  "Words  ending  in  otor,  generally  hax& 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate." — L.  Mur.  cor.  "  The  learned  languages,  with  respect  to  vinoea, 
moods,  and  tenses,  are^  in  general,  constructed  differently  from  tho  En^idi  tongue^" — Id.  "Ad- 
verbs seem  to  have  been  origiaaUy  contrived  to  express  cnnpendiously,  in  one  word,  wliat  must 
otherwise  have  reqmred  two  or  more." — Id.  "  Bat  it  is  so,  only  when  tho  expression  can  be  con- 
verted into  the  regnlar  form  cS  the  possessive  case." — Id.  "  'Enter  bMly,'  says  he,  'for  here  too 
there  are  gods.' " — Siuris  eor.  "  For  none  ever  votk  for  so  littie  a  pittance  that  acme  cannot  be 
found  to  work  for  less." — Sedgwick  cor.  "For  sinners  also  lend  to  siuners,  to  receive  again  as 
mnch."— £iUs  eor.  Or,  as  Campbell  has  it  in  his  vemm : — "  thai  they  may  receive  aa  much  in 
retern,"-— Lwb^  tL  34  "lliw  mnst  bevfewed  hi  ooel^the  saow  Ught'*— A  JAtrrayeor.  "If 
he  i^eaJct  M  to  (^daj  lus  abOitles,  he  b  unwtvUiy  of  ottentian."— 

■  FroB  this  opiBloa,  I  dlMMfc  geeOba.  Irton  thePtgrsMaf  Comparisw,a»dOba4th  wtBsgalar  Oo»pMfr 
booilii  ttasBtTmalogjof  thUvori^  atpp.  BT9  and         O.  Baowv. 
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Ukder  Note  II. — Advbbbs  for  Adjectives. 

"  Upumrd  moUoD  ia  conuBonly  more  i^;reeable  than  motioa  e^wnward." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  There 
arebuttwo^xMiWewayBorjuMiflcatiQDbHbre  God." — Ooxeor.  " This oonstructkmaoaiidB rather 
Awh." — Mur.  and  Ing.  ear.  "  A  clear  oooceptioa,  in  tbe  mind  of  the  learner,  of  regviar  and  wdl- 
formed  lettera" — C.  S.  Jow.  ear.  "He  was  a  great  bearer  <tf  *  *  *  Attalofl,  Sotion, 
P^tirioB,  Fabianua,  of  whom  he  makes /re^iienl  mention." — VE^raniige  ear.  "  It  is  only  the  frt- 
qntnt  doing  of  a  thing,  that  makes  it  a  custom." — Leslie  cor.  *'  Becuiae  W:  R.  takes  .^'«7tj«nJ  oc- 
casion to  iDsinuato  his  jealousies  of  persona  and  things." — Barday  cor.  "  Yet  frequad  touching 
will  wear  ({old." — Shak,  cor.  "  Uneducated  persons  frt;quentl;  use  an  odvtTb  when  ther  oi^t  to 
use  an  o^'ecfiw :  as,  'The  country  looks  ^Muti/uUy;'  in  stead  of  AeoutiV-"* — Bachewr.  "Hio 
acfie^ve  is  put  abtolii^  or  without  its  substiuitiTe." — Ash  cor.  "  A  noun  or  a  pronoon  in  tbe 
sooond  person,  may  be  pat  lAtoMe  ia  the  nominative  case." — ^tniaim  eor.  "  A  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun, when  |Hit  ab«ol»Ue  with  a  participle"  4c — Id.  and  Jatubm  cor.  **  A  ▼erb  is  tbe  {nflmtin 
tnood  absolute,  stands  ind^ndeni  <^  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence." —  WUbur  and  Lai.  cor. 
"At  my  return  into  England,  I  met  a  book  etdttied,  'The  I^nAge.'" — Cowiejf  cor.  "Bat 
be  can  discover  no  better  foundaUon  for  any  of  them,  than  the  mere  practice  of  Homer  and  TiigiL" 

—KamM  eor.   

Undsr  Nora  IIL— HERE  fob  HITHER,  to. 

"  It  is  reported,  that  the  governor  will  come  hWier  to-morrow." — Kirkham  cor.  *'  It  has  bem 
reported  that  the  governor  wiU  come  AilAer  to-morrow."— "To  catdi  a  i»t»pect  ctf  that  lorcdy 
land  wAiMer  his  steps  are  tending." — Mahirin  eor.  *'  RaTitus  makes  ooo  of  his  (Aaracten  ask  m 
otter,  whither  be  is  going  with  that  Vulcan  shut  up  in  a  horn ;  that  la,  with  a  kmierm  hi  his 
hand^" — Adama  cor.  "  When  we  left  Cambridge  we  intended  to  return  Oiither  in  a  few  d^^"— 
Awm.  cor.  "  Duncan  oomes  hither  to-night" — GkureAUFs  Grartk,  p.  323.  "Ibx^  talked  of  re- 
turning luther  last  week." — See  J.  M.  Ailaam'*  Oram.,  p.  129. 

Undbs  Kotb  it.— FBOlf  HENCE,  to 
"  Henoe  he  concludee,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  a 
conttHtOion  has  a  higher  authority  than  a  law  or  statute."—  Wduter  eor.  "  Whence  we  may  like- 
wise date  the  period  of  this  event" — L.  Murray  cor.  "  Hence  it  becomes  evident  tbaX  Laugcagb, 
taken  in  the  most  comprehenave  view,  implies  certain  sounds,  [or  certain  written  signs,]  havii^ 
certain  meanings." — Harrit  cor.  "  They  returned  to  the  <aty  whence  they  came  out" — A.  Murray 
cor.  "  Respecting  ellipses,  some  grammarians  diCTer  strangely  in  their  ideas ;  and  thence  has  arisen 
a  very  whimsical  diversity  in  their  syatema  of  grammar." — G.  Brown.  "Wiiatam  I,  and  wtienoe? 
That  IS,  What  am  I,  and  irtience  am  IV* — Jaiadon  cor. 

Ukbee  Note  T.— The  Adtxbb  HOW. 
**It  is  strmige,  that  a  writer  so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  on  so  imprqfier 
an  application  of  this  particle." — Dr.  Bltar  cor.  "  Ye  know,  that  a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
among  us,"  kc — Bibk  cor.  "  Let  us  take  care  lesl  we  sin ;  i  c, — thai  we  do  not  sin." — nieslkjf 
eor.  "  We  see  by  these  instances,  Otai  prepoations  may  bo  necessary,  to  cmmect  eueh  words  as 
aro  not  naturally  connected  by  their  own  signiQcadon." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  Know  ye  not  your 
own  selves,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  V'—BOiie  cor.  "  That  thou  mayit 
know  thai  tbe  earth  is  tbe  Lord's."— /d. 

UliDER  Note  TL— WHEN,  WHILE,  ob  WHERE. 

"  Ellipsis  ia  the  omission  of  tome  word  or  words  whieh  are  necessary  to  eom^lde  the  eonstnctioii, 
but  not  requisite  to  complcto  the  sense." — Adam,  Gouid,  and  f^k,  eor.  "  Pleosasu  is  the 
insertion  of  some  word  or  words  more  tlian  are  absolutely  necessary  either  to  eomplete  the  coit- 
stmclioa,  or  to  express  tho  sonse."— /id  eor.  "  HTSTEBOy-PBOTEBON  is  a  ,figtire  m  uAich  that 
is  pat  in  tbe  former  part  ot  the  mitence,  which,  according  to  the  sense,  should  be  m  ttie  latter." 
—Adam  and  Gould  cor.  "  HTSrEBOH-PBOiKBOir  is  a  thetoiical  figure  Ai  uAkA  tliat  is  said  last 
which  was  done  first" — Webster  cor.  "  A  Bjlbbabisv  is  a  foreign  or  strai^  word,  an  eipreS' 
Hon  contrary  to  the  pure  idim  of  the  language." — Adam  and  Gauid  eor.  "A  8oLECisif  is  as 
impropriety  in  respect  to  syntax,  an  absttnUty  or  iaeongruiiy  in  ^>eech." — Ttd,  cor,  "  An  iDionsH 
19  a  manner  of  expression  peculiar  to  one  language  chitdishb/  transferred  to  an  other." — lid.  cor. 
"TAtnOLOOY  is  a  disagreeable  repetUioa,  eiiher  of  we  same  words,  or  of  the  same  sense  in  difineot 
words."-— /id.  eor.  "  Bombast,  or  Fustian,  is  an  ii^lated  or  ombMous  style,  in  whkh  highrsomdaig 
words  are  used,  wiSt  UHie  or  no  meaning,  or  tipon  a  trifling  occafdon."— /id.  ear.  "  Amphibologt 
ia  amlHgtU^  of  construction,  phraoedhgy  which  may  be  t«^en  in  two  different  amues." — lid,  eor. 
''Iboxt  is  a  figure  in  which  one  means  the  contrary  of  what  is  said." — ^Addm  and  Goidd  ear. 

Pebifhrasis,  or  GiBOTntLOcimON,  the  use  of  several  words,  to  express  what  mig^t  bo  said  in 
fewer." — lid.  eor.  "  Hyperbole  \&a  figure  in  vMch  a  tiung  is  m^ifled  above  the  truth." — Jid.  cor. 
PEHSOmnoATioif  is  a  figure  which  ast^ibes  human  life,  sentiments,  or  actions,  to  inanimate  beings 
or  to  abstract  qualities." — lid  eor.  "  Apobtbophs  is  a  burning  frorh  the  tenor  of  on^s  discourse, 
iiUo  an  ammaied  address  to  some  perecm,  present  or  absent,  living  or  dead,  or  to  some  <^ectpa^ 

■"TllBeolIntr7IMfataauf<rto^•"  tlutis,«Hsnb«stUU-to1ta«rt^  TUslsrIglit  and  Ocraftn  Aa  an 
wbleh  BnA«  makes  of  tt  mar  be  &irtr  rmned.  Bnt  ttie  enimla  was  fll  eboan ;  and  I  ladlne  to  tUak,  It 
mar alMbtii^t to  My,  "The  tMalUrloeks  bamslifattyr  6a  Um nsKlv eqmMBd  by  benrtt^  ts  nolUgf 
BlBathutbaiiiaMHrlB^ilcbtbetUt«sA0iMt9tlw^  Bm  Obik  Im  m  Bote  90.-%.  B»>n. 
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aoiHfled."— /ut  ear.  "  A  Siutlb  ia  a  simple  and  express  comparison ;  and  is  generally  mirodwed 
by  LIKE,  AS,  or  BO." — G.  B.,  Inst.,  p.  233 ;  Kirkhatn  cor. ;  aiso  Adam  and  Gould,  "  Antithesis 
is  a  ptacing  of  thviga  in  oppoaUum,  to  heigJUea  their  effect  by  conirasL" — InsL,  p.  234;  Adam 
and  Gould  corrected.  "  Vision,  or  Imaqbby,  w  a  Jigure  in  which  what  is  prtaent  only  to  the 
mind,  is  represented  as  acttioMy  before  one^a  eyes,  and  present  to  the  BCDBes." — G.  B. ;  Adam  cor. 
"  Emphasis  is  a  puticular  stress  of  voice  laid  oo  some  wwd  in  a  eeanince." — GoiUd's  Adam's 
Gram^  p.  241.  "  Epanobthoih8,  or  Corhection,  is  the  reaUtiag  or  eorret^  by  the  «pe(uter, 
of  what  he  last  said."— /Utf.  "  Pabalifus,  or  Ohission,  Is  the  preiendiog  to  omit  or  pan 
by,  what  one  at  the  same  time  declares." — Ibid.  "  iNcaEUEifTUH,  or  Cumax  in  sense,  is  the  ris- 
ing of  ODe  member  above  an  other  to  the  highest" — Jbid,  "Uetontut  is  a  diange  of  names:  us 
v?hen  the  cause  is  mentioned  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  the  container  Ibr  the  thing 
contained,  or  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified." — Kirkham  cor.  "  The  Agreement  of  uords  is  their 
timiUaiiy  in  penon,  number,  gender,  case,  mood,  tense,  or  form" — Browfs  InsL,  p.  104.  "  TTie 
Ckmrament  ^teordi  is  that  power  which  one  word  has  over  an  other,  to  cause  it  to  assume  some 
particular  modifieation." — lb.  "  Fuskm  is  the  converting  of  some  solid  snbstance  into  a  fluid  l>y 
heat" — G.  &  "A  proper  diphthong  is  a  diphlhong  in  which  both  the  towc^  are  soimded  to* 
gether;  as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  house." — fisher  cor.  "An  improper  diphthong  la  a  diphOumg  in 
which  the  sound  of  but  one  of  the  two  vowels  is  heard  ;  as,  eo 'm  people." — Id. 

Undee  Note  TU.— The  Adteeb  NO  foe  NOT. 
"  An  adverb  is  added  to  a  verb  to  show  how,  orwhen,  or  where,  or  whether  or  not,  one  is,  does, 
suffers." — Buchanan  ear.  "  We  must  be  immortal,  whether  wo  will  or  not." — Maturin  cor.  "  Ho 
cares  not  whether  the  world  was  made  for  Csesar  or  not."— A.  Q.  Rev.  cor.  "  I  do  not  know 
wbeOer  they  are  out  or  noL"— Byron  oor.  "  "Whether  it  can  be  proved  or  nci^  is  not  the  thing.'' — 
Bp.  BuHercor.  "  Whether  he  makes  use  of  the  means  commanded  by  God,  or  no^" — Id.  "  Whether 
it  pleases  the  world  or  the  care  is  taken." — VEstrange  cor.  "How  comes  this  to  be  never 
h^ird  ot,  nor  in  the  least  questioned,  whether  the  Law  was  undoubtedly  of  Moses's  writing  or 
not  f" — JbmUne  cor.  "  Whether  he.be  a  sinner  or  not,  I  do  not  know."  Or,  as  the  text  is  more 
UtenJly  tnnslated  by  Campbell :  "  Whether  he  be  a  sinner,  I  know  not"— .fii&fa  cor.  Can  I 
make  men  live,  whether  they  will  (xrnotT" — Shak.  cor. 

"  Can  hearts  not  froe,  bo  tried  whether  th^y  serve 
WOIing  at  not,  who  wlU  but  what  they  nrost  ?"— JfiUm  eor. 

Ukdbb  Note  TIIL— Or  Doublb  NEOATim. 
**We  need  no^  nor  do  toe,  confine  the  purposes  of  Qod."  Or:  "We  need  not,  and  do  not,  con- 
fine," Ac — BenUey  COT.  **  I  cannot  by  any  means  allow  him  that" — Id.  "  We  must  try  whether 
or  not  we  eon  increase  the  attention  by  the  help  of  tlio  senses." — Brightland  cor.  "There  is 
nothing  more  admirable  or  more  useful." — Tooke  cor.  "  And  wliat  in  time  to  come  he  can  never 
be  said  to  have  done,  he  can  never  be  supposed  to  do."— ^.  Johnson  oor.  '-No  skill  could  obvi- 
ate, no  remedy  dispel,  the  terrible  infection." — Cfoldsmith  cor.  "Prudery  cannot  be  an  mdicalion 
eUher  of  sense  or  oC  taste.''— j^nfrsAetm  eor.  "But  neither  tliat  scripture,  nor  any  other,  speaks 
of  imperfect  feith." — Barclay  cor.  "But  neiSier  this  scripture,  nor  any  other,  proves  that  &ith 
was  or  is  always  accompanied  with  doubting."— 7d.  "  The  li(^t  of  Christ  is  not,  and  cannot  bo, 
darkness." — Id.  "  Doth  not  the  ScHpture,  which  cannot  lie,  give  some  of  the  saints  this  testi- 
mony f" — Id.  "Which  do  not  continue,  and  are  not  binding." — Id.  "  It  not  being  perceived 
directly,  any  amie  than  the  air." — Campbell  cor.  "  Let  us  be  no  Stoics,  and  no  stocks,  I  pray." 
— Shi^,  cor.  "  Where  there  is  no  marked  or  peculiar  chameter  in  the  style." — i?r.  Biair  cor. 
"There  can  be  no  rules  laid  down,  nor  any  manner  recommended." — Sheridan  eor. 

"  Bates.    '  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king?' 
K.  Henry.    '  No ;  and  it  is  not  meet  he  should.'  " 
Or  thus :  "  '  No ;  nor  is  it  moet  he  should.' " — ShaJc.  cor. 

Undbb  Note  IX^EVER  and  NEVER. 
"The  imyer  ofChrwt  ismore  than  suffldent  both  to  streI^^len  us,beweeiwrK>  weak;  and  to 
overthrow  all  adversary  power,  be  it  everso  strong." — Hooker  cor.  "He  is  like  to  have  no  sharo 
in  it,  or  to  be  never  the  better  for  it"  Or ;  He  is  not  Wcdy  to  have  any  share  in  it,  or  to  be  ever 
tbebetterfbr  it" — Bunyancor.  "  In  some  parts  of  Chili  it  seldom  or  never  rains" — Wiii^iacor. 
"  If  Pompey  shall  hut  nwAO  little  seem  to  like  it"— H'i  Waiker  cor,  ''Though  everso  great  a 
posse  of  dogs  and  hunters  pursue  him." — Id.  "Though  you  be  everso  excellent" — Id.  '■  If  you 
do  amiss  ewrso  little." — Id.  "If  we  cast  our  eyes  eoerao  little  down." — M.  "A  wise  man 
BKvneth  nothing,  be  it  etvrao  small  or  hcanely." — M.  F.  Tripper  oor.  "  Because  tiiey  have  seldom 
if  ever  an  opportunity  learning  them  at  ul." — Clarkaon  eor.  "  We  iddom  or  now  see  thoao 
fivmken  who  tnist  in  Qoi."—AUeriitry  cor. 

''where,  playing  with  bim  at  bo-peep, 
Be  solved  all  problems,  e'erso  deep."— iK  Butler  eor. 

Under  Note  X. — Op  the  Ponit  or  Adverbs. 
"  One  can  scarcely  think  that  Pope  was  capable  of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but,  within  a  certain 
liroited  region,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet" — I>r.  Blair  eor.  "  1  who  now  read,  have  nearly 
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flnlsbed  this  ebifiter." — Barria  eor.  "  And  yet,  to  leflno  our  taste  wiUi  respect  to  beurtiBs  of  at 
or  of  nature,  ia  acarveiy  eodeftvoured  in  toy  semiiury  of  learning." — Kumet  cor.  "  The  annaben 
being  coafou&ded,  uaA  the  poeaoaoiyea  wnmgiy  ^>plied,  tho  pafoage  is  neither  ij^gi^h  nor  grun- 
mar." — Buduaim  cor.  "  The  letter  G  is  wrmgly  iwiaed  Jee." — Oreiyhton  cor.  "  ZjuOk,  reoMm- 
ber  that  in  scieDcer  as  in  morals,  antbMity  caooot  toake  right  what  m  itself  is  vnxtg." — 0.  R 
Peim  eor.  "  They  regulate  our  taste  evm  where  we  are  tcarcel^f  eenable  of  them.^ — Kama 
nr.    ''Sk>w  action,  tor  examide^  is  iniitated  by  words  pRmoanced«ftM0l|/." — M.  if  itbe 

to  profit  irithal,  it  must  be  in  ordsr  to  save."— Borebv  eor.  **  Whidi  ia  soansV  pOMibto  at  bsM." 
"Skmdm  Mr.   *-  Our  wsalth  bsing  aeur^  flnlriied."— ^£Iiirrit  cor. 


CHAPTER  IX.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

COBEBCnONS  UNDRE  THE  NOTES  TO  RULE  XXU 
UsBBR  Son  L — Or  Two  Tebhs  with  0ns. 
"  The  flrst  propoeal  was  essentially  different /hm  the  second,  and  inferior  to  iL" — JnsL  "  A 
neuter  rerb  apretaea  the  state  which  a  subject  is  io,  without  acting  upon  any  other  Mng,  or  besog 
acted  apoD  by  an  otiier." — A.  Murray  cor.  "  I  answer,  Ton  may  «m  stories  and  snecdotet^ 
and  ought  to  do  ao." — Tbdd  cor.  "  Oracle,  n.  Any  pemcm  from  tohom,  or  place  at  wAtcA,  certain 
dectsloos  are  obtained."— tTeMsr  cor.  "Forms  of  goremmeot  may,  and  occaaiomdiy  tnwt,  be 
changed."— Z;yttAm eor.  "I  haTS  beom,  and pntend  to be^  a  tokrabte  jndg&"_^Mcl  eor. 
"  Are  wo  not  lazy  in  our  dntie^  or  (fe  iw  tttrf  make  a  (AriatoTttieinf'- Joxto*  eor.  "They  may 
not  cxpnea  that  idea  which  the  author  intends,  but  some  other  which  <Hily  reoemUes  or  is  oUs 
to  it." — Dr.  3'jiir  eor.  "  We  may  ther^are  read  them,  wa  ou^t  to  read  them,  with  ft  diatingairii- 
iog  oyo." — lb.  "  Compare  th^  porer^  with  what  they  might  posms,  sod  ought  to  poaecsB." — 
Sidgvtkk  eor.  "  He  is  much  better  acquainkd  wiih  grammof  than  tbey  am"— Z.  Murray  cor. 
"  He  was  more  beloTBd  than  Gmthio,  bat  [he  was}  not  so  much  admired." — L.  Murra^a  Gram.,  i, 
232.  "Will  it  be  orgod,  that  the  fixir  gospels  are  astdd  oa  traMion,  Md  cms  older?" — Caa^hdta 
B'id.,  p.  207.  "The  court  of  chancery  fVequontly  mitigates  and  Haarma  the  commOD  law."— 
Sped,  and  Ware  eor.  "Antony,  condng  fUong  side  het  ship,  entered  it  without  seeing  her,  or 
being  S3en  by  her." — OoMamith  eor.  **  Into  csndid  minds,  trutti  mfen  aa  a  welcome  f/vetL" — L. 
Murray  eor.  "  TVre  are  many  deigns  in  which  we  may  suooeed,  to  our  %Mmate  rmkL" — li. 
"/Von»  many  pursuiti  in  which  we  embark  with  pleasure,  we  are  destined  to  land  sorrowflil^y." — 
Td.    "They  i/ain  much  more  than  I,  by  this  unexpected  event" — 1± 

XJsDtR  Son  IL— Or  UBTEaoGexxons  Tsana. 
"Athens saw  them  entering  her  gates  and  fiOittg  her  academies." — C^taaotU eor.  "NeUkor 
hare  wa  fiHgot  bit  past  odUBMsunl^  nor  dD  iw  deapt^  of  liis  fhtore  success." — Dmean  ear. 
**  Her  monuments  and  tempos  had  long  been  shattered,  or  had  crumUed  into  dost." — Journal 
eor.  "  GompetaUoD  is  excuieDt ;  »f  ir  the  vital  principle  in  all  these  things."— /dL  Whether 
provision  should,  or sAoaU  not,  be  made,  <n  ortier  to  meet  this  exigency." — lb.  "I^tour  Sa- 
viour was  divinely  inspired,  and  Ouxt  he  waa  endued  with  superastnral  powers,  are  pontimis  that 
are  here  taken  for  granted." — L.  Mvr.  eor.  "  It  would  be  much  more  eUgible,  to  coo  tract  or 
enlarge  their  extent  by  explanatory  notes  and  obsOTvations,  tb&n  to  sweep  away  our  andmt  land- 
marks and  set  up  others." — Id.  "  It  is  certainly  much  better  to  supply  defects  and  abridge  so- 
pcifloities  by  occanonol  notes  aad  observation^  than  fs  djMryamtv  or  j^no^  oiler  a  system  wfaicb 
has  been  80  Irnifr  establiabed."— Jil.  "To  have  onJymietane,  or  measure,  is  not  much  better  than 
to  have  none  at  all"- Z>r.  Blair  eor.  "  Facts  too  weU  known  and  too  obvious  to  be  inasted  od." 
— Id.  "  In  proportion  as  aD  these  circumstaooes  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a  sublime  kind." 
— Id.  "  If  tli9  dos^-riptioa  be  too  general,  and  be  divested  circumstances." — Id.  "  He  gained 
notlitng  hut  commmdaiion." — L.  Mw.  cor.  "  I  cannot  but  think  its  fq>plication  some^at  streined 
and  misptarM." —  Vdhaike  eor.  "  Two  negativea  landing  in  the  same  clause,  or  refcrring  to  the 
same  thmg,  destroy  each  other,  and  leave  the  senae  affirmative."— JKnmder  eor.  "  Slates  are  flkni 
fiaieaof  stone,  and  ore^/lai  used  to  cover  the  rood  of  hoosea" — Webalereor.  "Evoy  numoT 
taste,  and  of  an  elevated  mind,  ought  to  feel  almost  the  neoessi^  of  apologldng  tat  the  power  be 
possesses." — TVansIotor  of  De  StaS  cor.  "  They  veiy  seldom  trouble  themaelvea  with  ^iipririei, 
or  make  My  useftil  obeorvationa  of  thoir  own."— iocfce  cor. 

"  We've  both  the  field  and  honour  vron ; 
Our  files  are  profligate,  and  run." — &  BuBer  cor. 

TTndkb  Note  ITI. — Iupobt  or  CosjuNcnoTis. 
"  Thb  ia  sometimes  used  before  adverbs  in  the  oomparaKve  or  the  snpra-lative  degree." — LeiaiK, 
BuUiona,  and  .Brace  cor.  "The  deflmte  artide  rsa  ia  frequently  ^iplied  to  adverbs  in  tiie  com- 
paratire  or  superlative  degree."— XowO,  Mmrug^  attA,eor.  '*  Ooqjunctions  usually  connect 
Terbsin  the  same  mood  and  teo8&"  Or,  moretnly:  "Veits  oonnected  by  a  cot^uMtion,  are 
ostially  in  the  same  mood  and  tense." — Sanborn  eor.  "  Conjunctjons  cmnect  verbs  in  the  same 
style,  and  usnally  in  the  same  mood,  tense,  and  tana."  Or  better:  "Verbs  connected  by  a  com- 
junction,  are  usually  o/  the  same  mood,  tense,  ami  form,  aa  wett  aa  style."- Jii  "The  nuns  of 
Qrcece  or  Bonw  are  hot  the  monumrata  cS  hsx  ffannar  cmatnnm  "  r.  £  Day  eor.   "  It  ia  boC 
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faDprobable,  ikatiamainy  of  OAfdoeuM  the  artidea  were  used  or^teally." — FriesOey  ear.  "I  cao- 
DQt  doubt  that  ibaae  objecrts  are  really  what  tberr  to  be." — Kamea  cor.    "  I  question  not 

fluri  mj  reader  win  be  as  mooh  pleased  vith  it."— ^eet  oor.  **lt  to  ten  to  one  Oiai  laj  fViend 
Peter  fa  among  them." — Id.  "  1  doubt  not  flal  such  ot^Jectioas  as  these  will  be  made  " — Locke 
cor.  "  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  appear  in  the  perusal  <^  the  fUlowing  sheets." — Baehtman  cor. 
"  It  is  not  improbable,  that  is  time  thtbe  diflforent  construcdona  may  Ik  iqtpropriated  to  different 
oaee." — PrieiUey  oor.  "  But  to  fivget  and  to  remember  at  [dosfiure,  are  equally  beyond  the  power 
<tf  man." — Idler  cor.  "The  nominative  case  follows  the  verb,  in  interrt^tive  or  imperative  Fct- 
tenoes." — L.Mvr.eor.  "  Can  the  flg-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  benies?  or  a  vine,  figs?" — 
BS)U  eor.  "  Whose  charaoters  are  too  profligate  for  the  managing  of  them  to  be  of  any  conse- 
quence."— Saift  eor.  "  You,  that  are  a  step  higher  than  a  philosopher,  a  divine,  yet  have  too 
much  grace  and  wit  to  be  a  Mshop." — Pope  oor.  **  The  terms  rich  and  poor  enter  not  into  their 
language."— Aoftertam  w.  "This  pause  is  bot  seldom,  if  ever,  eufficiently  dwelt  upon."  Or: 
"I%i8 pause  is  seldom  or  neeer  BuffldenMy  dwelt  upm." — GardintT  eor.  "Tbra«  nvuld  bono 
posatbihty  of  any  such  thing  as  human  life  or  human  happineES."— BtsBar  w.  "  ^Die  mnltitudo 
rebuked  them,  &at  they  should  hold  their  peace." — itiUe  cor. 

TTlTDEE  NOTK  rV.— ThB  OONJUKOTIOK  THAN. 

"A  metaphor  is  nothing  cIm  tAon  a  short  comparison."  Or:  "A  metaphor  is  nothing  Zntf  a 
short  omqpariscm." — Adam  amd  Qouldcor.  "There  being  no  other  dictator  here  Oum  use.''— 
Mttrraift  €fram.,i,  S64.  "  This  construction  is  no  otherwise  known  in  English,  than  sully- 
ing the  first  or  me  second  person  pluraL"— AicAaiuin  cor.  "  Cyazares  was  no  sooner  on  tho 
throne,  than  he  was  engaged  hi  a  terrible  war."— AjOfn  eor.  "Those  classics  contain  littlo  elso 
ftm  histories  of  murders.*' — Am.  Mtt.  eor.  **Te  shall  not  wordiip  any  other  than  God." — SaJa 
cor.  "n^reladon,  therefore,  is  not  otherwise  tobeascerttunod,  fAonby  their  place." — Campbell 
eor.  "  For  he  no  sooner  accosted  her,  than  he  gained  his  point." — Burder  cor.  "  And  all  tho  mod- 
em writers  on  tliis  subject^  have  done  litUe  elso  ffum  traoslato  them." — Sr.  Sktir  cor.  "  Ono  who 
had  no  other  aim  Aon  to  talk  coi^onsty  and  plausibly." — Id.  "Wecaa  refer  it  to  no  other  causo 
Hum  the  structure  the  eye." — Id,  '*  No  more  is  rcqiurcd  Qusa  aii^ty  an  act  of  vision." — Kamca 
oor.  "  We  find  no  more  in  its  compodiion,  ttan  the  particulars  now  mentioned." — Id,  "  He  dcis 
no(  pr^md  to  say,  thai  it  has  any  other  efi'ect  than  to  raise  surprise." — Id.  "No  sooner  was  tlio 
princess  dead,  ttan  he  freed  himself" — Dr.  S.  Johnson  cor.  "  Ouqiit  is  an  imperfect  verb,  for  it  hr.s 
no  modifkiation  besides  this  one." — FriesUey  cor,  "  The  verb  is  palpably  nothing  else  than  tlio 
tie." — Neef  eo^.  "  Does  he  mean  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  elH  than  of  being  opposed  to 
polytheism  or  atheism?" — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "Is  it  meant  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else  thav.. 
<^  bwig  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism  Muimx\t  car.  "  There  is  no  other  method  of  teat  1> 
ing  that  en  which  any  one  is  ignorant,  than  by  means  of  something  already  known." — IngexttAVa 
Orammart  TiSapage:  Br.  Johnson  eor.  "0  airest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  Am  blasted  I" — J/<'/- 
ton  eor.  "Architecture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwise  entertain  fiie  nund,  tton  fay  raising 
oertsin  a|TeeabIe  emoticns  or  foeUnga" — Kama  eor.  "  Or,  rather,  they  are  nothing  elso  than 
aaaDB."—£riL  Oram.  eor. 

"  As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  elso  than  to  bo  mended." — S.  BuUer  cor, 

TJiooEB  NoTB  T.— BBUTim  ExoLCDB  CoNjnrcnom 
*'To  piepaie  the  Jews  for  the  reception  of  a  imiphet  m^itlH  than  AAnsej^  a  icaeher  whose 
shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  bear." — Anon,  or  Mw.  eor.  "  Has  this  word,  which  refwesents  an 
action,  an  object  after  it,  on  which  (he  acttoa  terminates?" — Osfiorm  oor.  "The  stores  of  literature 
Ue  before  him,  fmm  which  he  may  collect  tat  use  many  lessons  of  wisdom." — Knapp  cor,  "  Unny 
and  various  great  advantages  of  this  grammar  oiwr  others,  might  be  enumerated." — Gretnkaf 
eor,  "  The  custom  which  still  prevails,  of  writiug  hi  lines  from  left  to  right,  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  about  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator." — Jamiaon  cor.  "  The  fuodsmcntal 
rule  for  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  ruk  into  which  all  others  might  bo  resolved,  ondoubt* 
edly  is,  to  oommtmicate,  in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  wdcr,  the  itteaa  which  we  mean  to  er- 
prtK,"—Mtir  and  Jamieaon  eor.  "He  Idt  a  son  of  a  ringular  character,  who  behaved  so  ill  that 
he  wag  pot  m  i^ison."- X.  Jforroy  eor.  *'He  discovered  In  the  youth  some  disagreeable  quali- 
ties whidi  to  tdm  were  wholly  unaccountable." — Id.  "  An  emphatical  pause  is  made  after  some- 
thing of  peculiar  moment  has  been  said,  on  which  we  vneh  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention."  Or: 
"An  emphatical  pause  ts  made  after  something  has  been  said  vihidi  ia  of  peculiar  moment,  and 
on  which  we  with  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention," — BbUr  and  Mvirray  eor.  "  But  we  have  dupli- 
oatss  of  eaoh,  agreeh^  in  movement^  though  differing  in  measure,  and  maJeiag  diflbrent  impressions 
CO  the  ean"— JArray  eor. 

UmnsR  Note  TI.— Or  the  word  THAT. 
"It  wQl  greatly  fhdlitate  the  labours  of  the  teadier,  and,  at  the  same  tfane,  it  will  relieve  the 
papa  from  many  difficulties." — f^ott  cor,  "  While  the  pupil  is  ei^aged  in  tho  exercises  just 
mentioned,  it  will  be  proper pr  him  to  study  the  whole  grsimniar  in  course." — BvSionecor.  On 
the  same  ground  on  tm*cA  o  participte  and  on  auxiliary  are  allowed  to  form  a  tense." — Bvittie  and 
JUmrav  eor.  "On  the  same  ground  on  icUieh  tiie  TOfoei,  moodf^  and  tenses,  are  admitted  mto 
the  Bi^lish  tongue." — L.  Miarray  cor.   "The  fire  examples  hist  mcntionod,  aro  oorrectcd  on  tho 
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game  princiide  that  it  egipUed  io  the  mvn  preoe^ng  Aon."— Jfiimiy  and  lagenoB  eer.  ''Tbe 
brazen  age  began  at  the  death  of  Tr^oc,  and  lasted  till  Rome  tne  Ultat  hj  the  Octbs." — GoM 
ear.  "  "Hie  introductioii  to  the  dnodeiidino  edition  ia  retained  in  this  volome,  Tor  the  esme  rudb 
fiyr  which  tlie  original  introduction  to  the  Qrammar  is  retained  in  tiie  first  T-olumfc" — L.  JfwTtqr 
cor.  "  Tha  verb  must  also  agree  in  person  with  iia  street  or  nominative." — Ingrraott  cor.  -  Tbe 
personal  pronoun  '  tueir  '  is  plural  for  the  same  reason  for  which  '  who  '  is  pluraL" — Id.  Tbe 
Sabellians  could  not  justly  be  called  Fatiipassians,  in  tbe  same  aeasso  m  uftuA  the  Koetians  we 
BO  called." — R.  Adam  cor.  "  Tbb  is  one  reason  wAy  we  pass  over  aodi  miooth  lii^iiagewMKKS 
suspectang  that  it  contains  UtUe  or  no  meaiung'." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  TTie  flnt  place  of  tcA&A  Ike 
two  armies  come  v>Uhin  aight  each  othw,  waa  on  ^e  opponte  buika  <X  the  river  Apna.^— 
OWdwBitt  cor.  "  At  the  very  lime  al  vhich  the  author  gave  him  the  first  book  for  his  pcrasaL"— 
Campbell  cor.  "  Peter  will  su^  at  the  time  ai  which  Prol  will  dine." — JPbadick  eor.  "  Pecer  will 
be  supping  tvhen  Paul  will  enter." — Jd.  "  Theae,  while  they  may  eerve  aa  models  to  those  wbo 
may  wish  to  imitate  them,  will  give  mo  an  opportunity  to  oitA  more  li^t  upon  tbe  prinfifiw 
this  book."~J(f. 

"  Time  wasi,  like  thoe,  they  life  possess'd, 
And  time  shall  be,  wJien  thou  sli^t  rest" — P<emi«B  eor. 

Uhdeb  Notb  VII.— Or  the  Corkesposdknts. 
"  Our  manners  should  be  neUher  gross  nor  ezcessvcly  refined." — Murratfa  Key,  a,  I6S.    '  A 
neuter  verb  exprosaea  neither  action  nor  passion,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being." — O.  R  Fieiroe  cor. 
"  The  old  bool^  arc  neither  English  grammars,  nor  in  any  sense  grunmare  of  tbe  KngtUh  ba- 
gu^e." — Id.    "The  author  is  apprehnmve  tiiat  his  work  is  not  yet  wac(»nUeaiid  JDlDn:!faBiIa- 

Eed  aait  may  b&" — Kirkhan  cor.  "Tbe  writer  could  not  treat  sotae  iopia  $o  extaoriTdydi 
was  desiralde  [to  treat  them]."— /A  "  Which  would  be  a  matter  oT  audi  nicrtr,  that  ito 
ree  of  human  wisdom  could  regulate  it." — L.  Murray  cor.  "JSo  andertakiDg  is  ao  givai  t 
diSeult,  that  he  cannot  direct  t^" — Duncan  cor.  "  It  is  a  good  whidi  depends  fteiiher  oo  the  keI 
of  others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of  external  fortune." — Harris  cor.  "  Not  only  his  estate,  bvt  Lis 
reputation  too,  has  suffered  by  his  midconduct." — Murray  and  IngeraoU  cor.  Neith^*  do  lhi.7 
extend  so  far  as  might  be  imagined  at  first  view.'' — Dr.  &aiT  cor.  "  Thwe  is  no  language  so  pooc, 
but  thatxt  has  (or,  asnotio  have)  two  or  three  past  tenseS." — Id.  " &)  br  as  tfaia ^vtem is fiMUd- 
od  in  truth,  language  appears  to  be  not  altogether  arbibary  in  its  cai^n." — Id.  "  I  have  nocnri 
command  of  these  convuI^DS  aa  ia  neoeaaary.''  Or :  "  I  have  not  that  command  of  these  con- 
vulsions which  ia  neeeasaty." — SpecL  cor.  "  Conversation  with  audi  »  (or,  thaoe  icibo)  know  no 
arts  that  polish  life." — Id.  "  And  which  cannot  be  either  very  lively  or  very  famlide."— ^Anuo-! 
cur.  "  To  such  a  degree  as  to  give  proper  names  to  rivers." — Dr.  Murray  cor.  "  In  tbe  ana 
nverthrow  of  such  as  hato  to  be  reformed." — Barclay  cor.  "  But  still  so  much  of  it  is  retumL 
Oiai  it  greatly  injures  the  uniformity  of  the  whole." — PrieaHty  car.  "  Some  of  tbem  have  px» 
to  smch  a  height  of  extravagance,  as  to  assert,"  Ac — Id.  "  A  teacher  is  confined,  not  moR  ttna 
a  merchaDt,  and  probably  not  so  moob." — AlbM  cor.  "  It  shall  not  be  foigivm  lum,  amflier  ia 
this  w(H-ld,  nor  in  the  world  to  come."  Or:  "  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him.  either  m  tius  mrid, 
or  in  the  world  to  come." — Bii^  cor.  "  Which  nobody  prenunas,  or  ia  ao  sanguiDe  at  to  hope.*— 
8w^  eor.  "  For  the  torrent  of  the  voice  left  neither  time,  nor  power  in  tbe  organ^  to  rinpe  the 
words  properly." — Sheridan  cor.  "That  he  may  neither  unoccMsarily  waste  hia  voice  by  iIwdv- 
ing  out  too  much,  nor  diminish  his  power  by  using  too  littie." — Id.  "  I  have  ratained  ooly  sich 
aa  appear  most  agreeable  to  the  mcasares  of  uutlogy." — IMUtion  cor,  "  He  |^  a  naa  bota 
pnideut  uid  indusMoua." — P.  K  Day  cor,  "  Cnyonotions  connect  either  words  or  aenteDOM"— 
Brovm^a  Irut.,  p.  169. 

"  Sacii  Billy  girls  as  love  to  chat  and  play, 

Deserve  no  care;  tlimr  time  ia  thrown  away." — Tobiit  eor. 
"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  fHghtibl  mien. 

That  to  be  hated      but  needs  be  aecn.*' — Pope  eor. 
*'  Joatice  must  punish  the  rebellious  deed ; 
Yet  puoiah  ao  thai  pity  sh^  exceed."— jDryden  eor. 

Under  Nots  YIIL — Improper  Eujp8bs. 

"That.whosb,  Mid  as,  relate  either  to  persons  ortothii^"  Or  better: — "  relate  afuxff  to  per 
BODS  as  to  tilings." — jSonfiom  cor,  "  Wmca  and  what,  as  adjectives,  relate  either  to  peram  <x 
to  things."   Or  better: — **  relate  to  persons  as  toeU  cu  to  thingsi"- /d.    "  Whether  of  a  pub&c  or 

a  private  nature."—./'.  Q  Adams  cor.  "  Which  are  indoded  amonff  both  the  pnbUc  and  ib 
private  wnmgB." — Id.  "  I  might  extract,  both  from  the  Old  and  from  ffie  Xew  TestanKot  bo*- 
berlesB  examples  of  inductioD." — Id  "  Many  verbs  are  used  both  in  an  active  and  tn  a  necter 
ngnification."  Or  ^us:  "  Many  verbs  are  ated  in  both  an  active  and  a  neuter  fugnificxticB.''— 
Lowlh,  Mar.,  et  ai.,  cor.  "  Its  influence  is  likely  to  be  conuderable,  both  on  the  morals  and  m 
taste  of  a  nation." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "The  subject  afforded  a  variety  <^  acenes,  bothoTtbeairfidaad 
0/  the  tender  kind." — Id  "  Restlessness  of  mind  disqualifies  us  both  for  the  MLfc^iDeBt  of  paee. 
ondjbrthe  performance  of  our  duty." — Mar.  and  lag.  eor.  "  Ptonomaala^eetigefaroatzBoxm 
xiB^an,  partidpating  the  properties  both  of  pronoaua  and  of  adjectives. " — Jfar  <i  oL  ogr.  "iV*- 
nominal  adjeeHves  have  the  nature  both  of  the  a^jectlTa  and  if  the  pronoun.  "—Fnat  tar.  On 
"[Fnmominal  a^ectives]  partake  of  the  pn^ettisa  ^  ioA  a^fectiTeB  and  ^gtaotm^—BiM* 
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Oram.,  p.  &5.  "ProDominal  adjectives  are  a  kind  of  ctMiiponnd  part  of  speed),  portaking  Ibe  na- 
ture botb  of  pronoona  and  of  adjecdves." — Kutting  cor.  ^  Nouns  are  used  dther  in  ibo  singillar 
or  in  the  plural  number."  Or  porhapa  better :  "  Noiina  are  used  in  either  the  singular  or  the  plu- 
ral number." — David  Blair  cor.  "  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  nominatiTe  or  the  accusative 
ought  to  follow  the  particles  thak  and  ab;  but,  whether  these  particles  are,  in  such  particular 
cases,  to  be  regarded  aa  coajnnctions  or  as  prep<»itions  " — Campbell  cor.  "In  English,  many 
verbs  are  used  both  as  truuitives  and  as  intransitivea." — ChttrchiU  cor.  "  He  sendeth  rain  both 
on  the  just  and  on  the  m^ust." — See  MaiL,  t,  45.  "  A  foot  ccniBists  either  of  two  or  of  three  syl- 
laWee."— David  Bhxir  cor.  "  Because  they  participate  the  natore  boA  of  adverbs  and  of  conjunc- 
tions."—Z..  Murray  cor.  "  Surely,  Romans,  what  I  am  now  about  to  say,  ought  neither  to  bo 
omitted,  nor  to  pass  without  notice." — Ditncan  eor.  "  Their  language  frequently  amouote,  not 
only  to  bad  sense,  but  to  nonsense." — JCirkhaim  cor.  "  Hence  ariSes  the  necessity  of  a  social  state 
to  man,  both  for  the  unlblding,  and  for  the  exerting,  of  his  nobler  Acuities." — Sheridan  eor. 
"  Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  of  the  feigned  kind." — Dr.  H.  Blair  eor.  "  Not  only  was 
Uber^  entirely  extioguished,  bat  arbitraiy  power  toaa  felt  in  its  heaviest  and  most  owres^vc 
veis^"— /<t  "This  rule  is  alto  qtplioable  both  to  verbal  Critics  and  to  Orammariana."— iA/ey 
eor.  **  Both  tiie  mlea  and  ihe  ezceptiona  c^a  language  must  have  obt^ned  tbe  sanction  t£  good 
uaaga'*— JUL   


CHAPTER  X.~PREPOSITlONa 

CORRECTIONS  UNDER  THE  NOTES  TO  RULE  IXm. 
Undee  Notk  L — Choiot  op  Phepositioss. 
"  Ton  have  bestowed  your  fevours  upon  the  most  deserving  persons." — Sio^  corredtd.  "  But, 
to  rise  above  that,  and  overtop  the  crowd,  is  given  to  few." — J^.  Blair  cor,  "  This  [also  is  a 
good]  sentence  Q  and]  ^vea  occaaiOD  for  no  m^erial  remark."— £&nr'«  RheL,  p.  303.  "  Though 
Cicero  eodeavoura  to  give  some  reputation  io  the  elder  Gato,  and  those  who  were  his  cmtmpora' 
rie»."  Or: — "to  give  some  fitwjvmMe  account  of  the  elder  Cato,"  tc. — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "The 
change  that  was  produced  in  eloquence,  ia  beautii\illy  described  in  the  dialogue." — Id,  "  With- 
out carefully  attending  to  the  variation  which  they  make  in  the  idea." — Id.  "AH  on  a  sudden, 
you  are  transported  into  a  lofty  palace." — Ha^aU  cor.  "Alike  independent  of  one  an  other."  Or : 
"AUke  independent  one  of  an  oAer." — Campb^  cor,  "  You  will  not  think  of  them  as  distinct 
proceBses  going  on  independently  of  each  other." —  Cluitming  cor,  "  Tliough  wo  say  to  dlepenct  on, 
dqaendeat  on,  and  dependence  on,  we  say,  independent  of,  and  independetitly  of." — Chvratill  cor. 
"  Independent^  ij^the  rest  of  the  aentence." — Lowth'a  Gram.,  p  80 ;  Buchanan's,  83 ;  BiiUio7is'&, 
110 ;  ChurehUPa,  348.*  "  Becaase  they  stand  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence." — Allen 
ifefc  cor.  "  When  a  substantive  is  joined  with  a  participle,  in  English,  independently  of  the  rcet 
of  the  sentence." — Dr.  Adam  eor.  "  CokjdkctiON  comes  yrom  the  two  Latin  words  eon,  leather, 
and  jungo,  to  join." — Merchant  cor.  "  How  different  from  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvial" — Addison 
cor.  "  LovBD  is  a  participle  or  adjective,  derived  from  the  word  love." — Ash  cor.  "  But  I  would 
inquire  of  him,  whut  an  office  is." — Barclay  cor.  "  For  the  capacity  ia  brought  into  action." — Id. 
"  In  this  pofod,  language  and  taste  arrive  at  purity." — Webster  cor.  "And,  diould  you  not  cspiro 
to  {or  c;/Ier)distiiicti(m  in  Uie  repttUu;  of  letters." — Kirkham  cor.  '*  Delivering  you  up  to  the  ayna- 
goguea,  and  into  prisons." — LiJce,  xxi,  12.  "  ffe  that  is  kept  ftom  falling  into  a  ditch,  is  as  truly 
saved,  aa  be  that  is  talcen  out  of  one." — Barclay  cor.  "The  best  of  it  ia,  they  are  but  a  sort  oi 
French  Hugopots." — Addison  cor.  "  These  last  ten  examples  are  indeed  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  fonner." — R.  Johnson  cor.  "  For  the  initiation  of  students  into  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish language." — Ann.  Rev.  cor.  "  Richelieu  profited  by  every  circumstance  which  the  conjunc- 
ture aflrarded." — BoHngbroke  cor.  "  In  tbe  naineB  of  drugs  Bod  piants,  the  mistake  n/ a  word  may 
endanger  life." — Mer^nfa  Key,  p.  185.  Or  better:  "In  naming  drugs  or  plants,  to  mistake  a 
word,  may  endanger  Ufe." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  In  order  to  the  carrying  of  its  several  parts  into 
execution.''— Bufler  eor.  "  His  abhorrence  of  the  superatitioua  figure." — Priestky,  "  Thy  prej- 
udice against  my  caiiso. " — Id.  "Which  ia  found  in  every  speaes  <«  libwty." — Same  eor.  "Inn 
hilly  re^on  on  the  north  of  .lericho." — MOman  cor.  "Two  or  more  angular  nouns  coupled 
utD  require  a  verb  or  pronoun  in  tho  plural." — Lennie  cor. 

"  Books  should  to  one  of  tliese  four  ends  conduce, 
7b  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use."— Z>enAam  cor. 

TJkdeb  Notb  II.— Two  Objects  ob  ICore. 
"Tbe  Anglo-Saxony  however,  soon  quarroHed  among  themselves  fer  precedence." — Oontt. 
Mite.  cor.  "Tho  diadnctiona  among  the  prindpal  parts  of  speech  are  founded  in  nature." — 
We&rfw  eor.  "  I  think  I  now  understand  the  diCferenco  between  the  active  verba  and  those 
wAtcA  ore  passive  or  neuter." — IngersoU  eor.  "  Thus  a  figure  including  a  space  toithin  three  lines, 
is  tho  real  as  well  aa  nominal  essence  of  a  triangle." — I/xke  eor.    "Wo  must  distinguish  between 

*  Uanj  emnplcH  and  nnttaorltica  mny  bo  dted  In  faronr  of  thcM  correetlon* :  aa,  "  He  acted  Independcntlv  of 
foreign  aaalsUno-."— iMurrai/'it  Ke",  Oram.,  Vol.  li,  p.  2*2.  "  Independently  o/  any  mweaaory  rilatloT!."~«tw- 
ra'/t  Oram.,  Vol.  I,  p.  *^5.  "  Indepcndcntlr  qf  thla  peculiar  mode  of  conatrnrHon."— Blair'a  Uhet.  p.  41S. 
"Independent  (i<fhe  will  of  tho  p-opK"— Weftater'it  £««atv".  p.  13-  "  Independent  one  lyen  othrr."— fttrrl«> 'a 
Wort»,  l,S4.  "The  infinltfroU  often  Independent  dfthe  rest  of  thflMntflnc».'*—Lcniri<'a  Onm.,  n.  Sn.  "8<>ido 
— ntenpei  are  lnd«paideirt  eif  each  other."— JforrB>  *a  Oram.,  U  "  An  If  It  vere  iBdepcndcat  </  li."—Prittt- 
l4r«  Oram.,    Ul  "Ind^oident  V^roMiaaMandilunr.*'— Jlafr*a.RM.,p.  13. 
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an  ImperC^ct  phrase  and  a  aimple  santenoe,  and  bduwn  a  aimple  aenienee  aod  a  componnd  mbd* 
tenco." — LotwiA,  Murray,  ti  aL,  ear.  "  The  Jewi  are  Btrictij  fiffbiddea  ttieir  law  to  exercin 
jxsarj  taieariUoneanc^aiK"—'8dtewr.  "All  the  writen  bATe  distiDgdabed  thonaelns  among 
ttmaalwa;"— ^ddimi  eor.  "  lUs  exprearion  atoo  better  aecorea  the  ^yatematle  unifbrmi^  tf 
the  three  caaes." — yuttinf  cor.  "  When  two  or  more  infinitiveB  or  dausea  are  crmneded  diffme- 
tivtly  OB  ifie  mbjtcb  of  an  e^irmation,  the  verb  must  be  nugular." — Jaudon  oor.  *'  Several  noana 
or  pnH)ouQ8  together  in  the  same  case,  require  a  oomma  <^er  each ;  [exc^t  the  last,  wbidi  must 
aometimes  be  followed  by  a  greater  point]" — David  Blair  eor.  "  The  diffemice  between  tme 
vowd  and  an  other  ta  prodooed  by  tmening  the  mooth  differently,  and  pladng  the  toogoe  in  a  dif- 
ferait  manner  ft>r  eacb.^—  CAnrewI  eor.  "  Thua  feet  ounpoaed  of  syllabtes,  bring  jBorannoed 
irith  a senaiUe interval  htlbwwaaiufoatandanaAer,  make*  idotb  lii^impieanoiithan  canbe 
made  by  a  conUnoed  aound.  "—JTamet  eor.  "  The  Baperiativ«  dflooe  hnpUea  a  oompariaon,  jonw- 
Umei  between  t»o,  but  gatavBy  among  three  or  more."— A  O.  Sm^  eor.  "Thex  w  nod  to 
aaik  a  distinctiop  mvntif  aevaral  ofctiecta." — Leviaae  cor. 

UNDBB  NOTS  IIL~OMI8BiOR  Of  PBIFOnmXB. 
"This  would  have  been  lees  worthy  of  notice."— CAttrcMI  eor.  '*  But  I  passed  It,  as  a  tluog 
unworthy  itf  my  notice." —  Werler  cor.  "  Whidi,  in  oompliment  to  me,  petbup^  yon  may  one 
iaj  tfaiu  worthy  your  attoatitm." — Bucke  ear.  "TO  think  this  small  prewut  wDfthy  ^  an 
iotrodnctloa  to  the  young  Isdiea  ot  your  v«y  elegant  estaMtahment " — Id.  *•  Tbere  an  hot  a 
few  tnilos  of  portage." — JeffirmM  cor.  "  It  ia  worthy  of  notioe,  that  our  moimtuns  are  not  aoQ- 
tary." — Id.  "  It  is  oftcut  one  hundred  feet  Aameter."* — Id.  "  Entering  a  hill  a  qoarter  or 
half  of  a  milo." — Id,  "And  herself  seems  paanng  to  an  awiVil  diasolutioD,  whose  isbdo  His  oat 
given  to  human  fbreaigbt  to  scan." — Id.  "  It  was  ot  a  R{dierc»dioal  form,  abovi  forty  feet  » 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  about  twdve  feet  »  altitude."— Jd.  "  Before  this,  it  was 
covered  with  tnes  of  twelve  inchest  diameter;  and,  round  debase,  thenwrnan  excavation  of 
Ave  feet  fa  depth  aadjlcotn  width." — At  "  Hicn  tbou  maytt  eet  grapea  to  thy  fill,  at  thine  own 
pleasure." — mbU  eor.  "llien  be  broogfat  roe  back  by  the  way  of  the  gate<^  the  outward  sane- 
toary."— /dL  "They  irill  bleas  Ood,  that  he  haa  poo|:ded  one  half  o/ the  worid  with  a  nee  offree- 
ni?n." — Webater  cor.  "  Q^what  use  can  theee  wwda  be,  till  their  meauit^  ia  known?^ — Ibtc* 
cor.  "The  tents  of  the  Arabs  now  are  bladt,  or  o^a  very  dark  colour." — Th«  fVitmd  eor.  *'They 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  young  men." — Kirkham  cor.  "  The  pronoun  that  ia 
frequently  applied  to  persons  as  well  as  thhiga." — Merchant  cor.  "And'vho'is  in  the  same 
case  that '  man '  ia  ta." — Sanborn  cor.  "  Ho  saw  a  flaming  stone,  ^^wrcntly  about  four  feet  ia 
diameter."— rjk«  F^imd  eor.  "  Pliny  infcrma  us,  that  ttiis  stono  was  ^  the  rise  ttf"  a  cart."— A 
"Seneca  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  in  tho  fifth  year  of  TlberiuH,  when  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pcUod  fi-om  Rome." — U Estrange  ear.  "  X  was  prevented  fnm  rea£ng  a  letter  which  would  have 
undoceivfd  me." — Hav^aavmrih  eor.  "  If  the  problem  can  be  solved,  we  may  be  pardmed  for 
tho  inaccurs'iiy  of  its  demonstration." — Booth  eor.  "  Tbo  army  must  of  neoeasi^  be  the  adioe^ 
not  ofhonour,  but  o/ effeminacy." — Dr.  Brown  cor.  "  Afraid  dTthe  virtue  of  a  nation  in  its  op- 
poslnjo/badmaasures:"  or, — "in  its  opponttoa  to  bad  measures." — Id.  "The  muting Uiem 
m  various  ways,  so  as  to  form  words,  would  be  eoBy."— Gardiner  cor.  "  I  might  be  excused  from 
taking  any  more  notioe  of  it" —  Wataon  cor.  "  Watdi  tiierefore ;  for  ye  know  not  at  yrtat  hour 
your  Lord  wiU  come." — Bible  eor.  "  Ilere^  not  even  infenia  were  spared  from  the  sword." — 
Jl^Itvainecor.  "To  prevent  men  from  turning  ande  to  faise  modes  of  worehip." — John  AUenoar, 
"  God  expelled  them  from  tho  garden  of  Eden." — Burder  cor.  "  Nor  could  he  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing to  the  senate  the  agonies  of  his  mind." — Hume  cor.  "Who  now  so  strenuoody  opposes 
the  granting  to  him  o^any  now  powers." — 7>iMean  cor.  "That  the  laws  of  the  censwa  have  baa- 
fshed  him  from  the  foram."— M  "  We  read  not  that  he  was  degraded  from  his  office  tn  any 
other  way." — Barda/y  eor.  "  To  oil  (o  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greetii^"— AtlcMuoa 
oor.   "  On  tiie  Ist  0/ Aiigurt,  l^^V—Brit  Pari  eor. 

"Whether  you  had  not  some  time  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  this  point  on  which  you  oonsura  him." — Shak,  oor. 

Under  Note  TV. — Of  Needliss  Pbepositioiis. 
•<  And  tlie  apostles  and  eld«s  came  together  to  consider  this  matter." — SanJay  cor. ;  also  Ads. 
"A^ectivea,  in  our  language,  have  neither  case,  nor  gender,  nur  number;  the  only  variation  they 
hare,  is  ooropariaon." — Buchanan  eor.  It  is  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  privilege ;'  thtt 
is,  'To  you  ami  indebted;'  or,  'It  is  you  to  whom  lam  indebted.'" — Sanborn  cor.  **  Books  is 
a  common  noun,  of  tbo  third  person,  plural  nmnber,  omf  neuter  graider."- iiijfienpB  <or. 
"  Brother's  is  a  common  nmtn,  of  the  tiAra  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  pos- 
somvo  case." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  Tirtdb's  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  per«m,  inngiikr 
number,  [neuter  gender,]  and  possessive  case." — Id.  "  When  the  authorities  on  <Mie  side  greatly 
preponderate,  it  is  vain  to  oppoeo  tbo  prevuling  usafie." — GamfMl  and  Murray  oor.  "  A  captain 
of  a  troq)  of  banditti,  had  a  mind  to  be  plunderins;  Rome." — GoQier  cor.  "  And,  notwittistandinff 
its  verbal  power,  we  have  added  the  to  and  otiier  signs  of  exertion." — Booth  cor.  "Some  of 
these  situations  arc  termed  cases,  and  are  exproased  by  additions  to  the  noun,  ia  stead  o/s^nrate 

*Tlwpwporttfcw(t^whtehJ<<br«iwiiiiMl>efera«fcg»t,M>p«ar»toiiie  tobtnidewi  ItdoanotgovtrnthaMwa 
dtmnetm\ aad  U thwrfo w  »o  subitUiiw  fttrthete  vhtAi  ■DapeMtoba  waallw:  aaA,a^  thapwpwilloBaftwit 
■awM  ta  bt  nUBdont  batveoa  U  and/Mt,  I  ondt  ^  qf.  80  u  ethv  Initinim  nrtnw    n  Bbowil 
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woidi:"  or,— "aadnof  fty  separate  irordB."—iii  "  Is  it  audi  a  ftat  that  I  hare  duenn,  that  a 
man  should  afflict  bis  soul  ftir  a  day,  and  bow  down  hisheadlikea  bnlnishT*' — Bacon  ear.  Com- 
pare Itiu,  6.  "  And  Ais  Urst  NootioD  comoa  nt  last  to  be  awakened  by  tlie  Boddenlal  in 
uUadofiiiB  Dpocmnry  antecedent" — Wof/laind  cor.  "About  the  same  time,  the  subju^tioD  of 
the  Moora  wae  oompleted." — Balbi  tar.  "  God  divided  between  the  light  and  the  darkness. " — 
Burder  cor.  "  Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  not  against  outward  signiflcations  of  honour." — 
Barclay  cor.  "  Wliether  these  wwds  and  practices  of  Job's  friends,  ought  to  be  oar  rule." — Id, 
"  Such  verb  cannot  admit  an  objective  cose  after  it" — Louith  cor.  "  For  which,  Qod  is  now  visibly 
paniaUng  these  nations."— (7.  Xeslw  cor.  "In  thia  respect,  Taaso  yields  to  no  poet,  except 
Homer." — Dr.Bairwr.  "KotwtthstancWng  the  irameroua  panegyiica  on  the  ancient  English 
liberty."- iAme  o"**  "  ^I^hor  efibrta  aeomed  to  antioipate  the  spirit  which  became  so  geoaral 
afterwards."— iiL 

Uin>KB  Nora  T.— Tn  Pucura  or  thk  Wobdb. 
"But  how  short  of  its  excellency  are  my  expressions  I" — Baxter  ear.  "/n  his  style,  there  is  a 
lemaifeable  union  of  harmony  witti  ease." — Dr.  B.  BUur  cor.  "  It  diqwsea  of  the  li^t  and  shade 
in  the  most  artiSciid  manner,  thai  every  thmg  may  be  vimo«d  to  tiio  beet  advantage." — Id.  "  Ibr 
brevity,  Aristotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  anuHig  didactic  wrftera" — Id.  "  In  an  introduc- 
tion, correctness  of  expreanon  should  be  careftdly  studied." — Id.  "  In  laying  down  a  method, 
one  oiight  above  sJl  tilings  to  tiudy  precision." — Id.  "Which  ^laQ  make  on  the  mind  the  im- 
pression something  that  is  one,  whole,  and  entireL" — Id.  "  At  the  same  time,  there  are  in  the 
Odyssey  anno  dsfeota  whidi  must  be  aokDOwleted."  Or:  "At  the  same  time,  A  must  be  ao- 
knowk^ed  Otat  there  are  anne  defects  in  the  Odyssey." — Id.  the  ooncluding  books,  how- 
ever, there  are  beaaties  ((f  the  tragic  kind." — Id,  "These  forms  of  conversation  multiplied  by 
degrees^  and  grew  trouldeeome." — Kamea,  EL  of  OrU.,  ii,  44.  "  When  slie  has  made  her  own 
choice,  she  sends,^  form's  sake,  a  conge-d'^lire  to  her  friends." — lb.,  ii,  46.  "  Let  us  endeavour 
to  establish  to  ouraelTee  an  interest  in  Um  who  holds  in  his  band  ibe  rams  of  the  whole  creation." 
— ^>ecialor  cor.;  also  Kamea.  "Next  to  thia^  the  measure  most  frequent  ia  English  poetry,  is 
tiiat  of  rifl^t  ^yUables."-^/]Q«<ii  Blair  tor.  "  To  iirfrodoee  as  great  a  varied  ef  oadeaceB  as  pos- 
iflilei'' — .ramtfsMMi  cor.  "Headdrsased  to  tbem  aeveral  exbortatioQS,  suitable  to  thdr  circum- 
stances."— L.MmTayeor.  "HdiitB  t;^  tempmnoe  and  self-denial  must  be  acqnired." — Id.  "In 
Tedodng  fO  practioe  the  rules  prescribed."- iif.  "  Bot  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  boimd  to- 
getiiOT,  as  to  make  upon  the  mind  tbe  imnresdon  one  object,  not  ctf  many." — Blair  and  Mtr. 
tor,  "  EtroiB  with  respect  to  the  use  of  sJkaB  and  wiU,  are  sometames  tnwnmitM  hf  the  most 
disttngoisbed  Tritera."— Jl^  BnBer  tor. 


CHAPTEB  XI.— PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

COBBECTIOirS  OP  THE  PBOlOSCnOTTS  EXAUPLE& 
Lmbov  L— Avt  Pabts  or  Spbkh. 
"Baohdoiie,IbeUeTC^ytHirswfflbeproTedtobe."— fMoadibriHinieor.  *'0f11ie  disthie- 
tioa  between  ttie  imperfect  and  the  perfect  iam,  it  may  be  observed,"  Ac — L.  Aixmoorth  eor. 
"  The  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  conefderstion." — Id.  "  By  this  means,  all  ambiguity  and 
controversy  on  tius  point  are  avowed." — BuUuma  cor.  "  ^Hie  perfect  par^dple,  in  En^isli,  has  both 
an  active  and  a  pasuve  ugniflcation."  Better:  "The  perfect  participle,  in  En^^ish,  has  aoTne- 
Hmta  an  active,  and  aomelimet  a  passive,  signiflcatbn." — Id,  "  The  old  house  hat  at  length  &l!en 
down."— /cL  "The  king,  the  lords,  and  ike  commons,  constitute  tiio  English  form  of  govern- 
ment"—/d  "Tbe  verb  in  the  singular  agrees  with  the  person  next  to  it"  Better:  "The 
ringular  verb  agrees  tn  person  with  that  nommafim  which  is  next  ft)  tt."— JUL  "  Jane  found  Seth'a 
glovee  in  Jamea'a  hat"— 0.  O.  .fUton  cor.  "  CharJea'a  task  is  too  great"— id  "  The  cogugation 
of  a  verb  is  the  naming  of  its  sevnal  moodf,  tenses,  oumberB,  and  persons,  in  regular  order."— Id. 
"The  bmg'remembered  beggar  was  his  guest" — Id.  "  Partidples  referto  noons  or  pronoons," — Id. 
"F  has  a  uniform  sound,  in  every  poidtion,  except  in  OF."  Bettor:  "  F  baa  one  unvaried  sound, 
in  every  position,  except  in  or." — E.  J.  HaUode  cor.  "There  are  three  gendms;  the  masculine^ 
the  feminine,  and  the  neuter." — Id.  "  When  so  and  that  occur  together,  Bometimes  tbe  partkde 
BO  ia  taken  as  an  adverb." — Id.  "  The  definition  of  the  articles  shows  that  they  modify  [the  Im- 
port of]  the  words  to  vhkb  they  bdong."— 7(L  "The  ouxOtory,  shall,  will,  or  snouu^  fa 
Ica^iieAr—Id.  "  SKn^lM'Aymed  trochaic  oodts  tbe  final  abort  syllable."— Avwn'«  InsL,  p.  S37. 
"  jlyreea%  to  thia,  we  read  of  names  betag  Hotted  out  God's  book."— Burder,  HaSnck,  and 
WiAtler,  cor.  "  The  first  pereon  is  that  which  denotea  the  speaker." — InsL,  p.  32.  "  Accent  Is  tbe 
li^ng  of  a  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice,  on  a  certain  letter  or  syllable  in  a  word." — L.  Mwray'a 
Oram,,  p.  235 ;  /Hfcm'i,  134.  "  Uwmaa'a  horse  was  caught"~JWton  eor.  "  Too  were  loved." 
—Id.  "The  nominative  and  the  objective  end  alike." — T.  SmUheor.  "The  nwn&erst^ pronoun^ 
like  tfaofle  cX  substantivea,  are  two ;  the  angular  and  the  plund."— /d.  "  /  is  called  the  proooun 
of  the  flrat  peisoa,  beeaim  U  r^preaenia  tbe  person  apeidcing."— At»(  eor.  **  The  eascntial  elements 
tk  the  phrase  are  an  intransitive  gerundive  and  an  adjective." — Hazen  eor.  "  WeaiOi  !a  no  Jostifi- 
catioD  for  Hoch  impudence." — Id.  "  Thai  he  waa  a  soldier  in  the  revolution,  is  not  doubted." — Id. 
"FMng  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inbaUtaota."- /d.  "Tbe  cfai^  employnwnt  <^  the  in- 
haUtwti^  li  Ou  oitdiii^  qt  Ml"— Jil   "The  odd  weather  did  not  prevent  the  wort^Vem  htiag 
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flniahed  at  the  tinvc  specified." — Id.  "  Tho  man's  former  Tvaooaien  caused  him  lo  be  saspected 
of  thia  crime." — Id.  "But  person  utd  numlMir,  api^ied  to  vabs,  mean  certain  terminations.'' — 
BarritU  c-rr.  "  Etobert  feOed  a  tre&" — Id.  "  Charles  raised  Mmt^  up."— /d  "  It  might  not  be 
a  useless  waste  of  time." — Id.  "  Neither  wiU  you  have  that  im^dicit  fidth  in  the  writiDgs  and 
works  of  otliors,  whicli  eharacterixea  the  vulgar." — Id.  "/  is  0/  the  flrrt  peracwi,  because  it  de- 
note.* the  Bpoaker." — Jb.  "  I  would  refer  the  student  to  Sedge's  or  WaOs'a  Logic'' — Jd.  "  Hedge's 
WaUa'g,  Kirwin'^  and  CoUard's  LogK."~Parker  and  fbx  eor.  Letters  Oud  make  a  fall  and 
perfoct  sound  of  tbemsslree,  are  called  towoIb.''  Or:  **  3V  lettees  uhuih  mak^"  — OaOer 
eor.  "  It  has  both  a  Btngular  and  a  plural  oonBtmctioiL''— /dL  "For  he  Mwkb  (or  MkoUsA) 
ttiy  beams  do  mm'^—Id.  Cartkon.  "To  this  aeDttment  the  Committee  ham  the  candour  to  in- 
cline, as  it  will  appear  by  their  ntmming-up." — ^JfaepAcrMs  cor.  "This  redtuxs  the  point  at 
Usuu  to  a  narrow  compass." — Id.  "  Since  the  English  »et  loot  upw  the  soil." — Exiks  cor.  "  "Ria 
arran;{L>ment  of  its  diftereot  parts  it  easly  retain^  by  the  memory." — Biley  cor.  "  Tho  wMda 
employed  an  the  most  ^iproiwiate  thai  oonkl  have  been  selected."— /d.  "  To  prevent  it>^oa» 
laondiingl"— /d  " Webater  has  been  fbUowed  in  pre&ntioe  to  othm,  wfaeraAa  differs  from 
them."  Or:  "W(^)&ter't  Grammar  has  bea  fblknred  in  prabrMioe  to  othen,  where  it  difoi 
from  them." — fVazee  cor.  "ExdamaUon  and  interRigatian  ateoften  mistaken  Me  one  fir  Sm 
other." — Buchanan  cor.  "  When  all  nature  la  hushed  in  sleep,  and  neither  love  nor  guilt  faqw  Ug 
vigils.'*— AUm  eor.   Or  tiius:— 

"When  aQ  nature  'abuah'd  asleep, 
Nor  lore,  aor  guilt,  doih  vigils  keep." 

Lxssox  II — AKT  Pabtb  or  Spibch. 

"  A  Vtra^Ur  and  a  Poet  are  two  different  things." — Brigh&and  eor.  Those  qualities  wiU 
ariso  from  the  vieUrtiprttaing  of  tho  subject" — Id.  "  Tlierefore  the  explanation  of  ketwork  is 
not  noticji  here." — Maaon  cor.  When  emphasis  or  pathos  u  necesaary  to  be  exineaaed." — Hvm- 
fhrey  cor.  "  Whetliur  tiiis  mode  of  punctuation  is  correct,  or  whether  it  is  proper  to  cloee  the 
sentence  with  the  mark  ^  admuation,  may  be  made  a  queattOQ." — M.  "  But  not  every  writer 
in  t)i<»L'^ys  was  thus  oorrect" — Id.  "  The  aoimds  of  A,  m  En^idi  orthoepy,  are  no  /ever  than 
four." — fd.  "  Our  present  code  of  rules  is  thought  to  bo  geneniily  correct."  Or :  "The  rvlea  in 
our  pr<-»<.'nt  code  are  thou}fht  to  be  generally  correct" — Id.  "  To  prevent  ii  from  running  into  or 
other." — Id.  "  ShaJtapeare,  perhaps,  the  greatest  poetical  genius  that  England  has  produced." 
— //  "  This  I  will  illustrate  by  example ;  but,  before  doing  90,  a  few  preliminary  remarics  may 
be  nc'ca-is-iry." — Id.  "  All  such  are  entitled  to  two  accents  each,  and  some  of  Oum  to  two  accents 
nearly  (.-quuL" — Id.  "  But  some  cases  of  the  kind  are  so  plain,  that  no  one  needs  to  exerctse 
(or,  nocd  exercise) his ju(isf«m«nt  therein." — Id.  "I  have/vrbonte  to  use  the  wwd." — Id.  "The 
propoMtkuia,  '  llo  may  study,'  *He  mif^t  study,'  'He  oould  study,'  a£ina  an  abili^  or  power 
to  study." — £  /.  HaUiKk  eor.  "  ^e  divisicnB  the  tenses  have  occa^oned  grammarians  moch 
trouble  and  perplexity." — Id.  "By  adopting  a  bmiliar,  inductive  method  of  presenting  this  sub- 
ject, one  may  render  it  highly  attractive  to  young  learners." — Weils  cor.  "The  deSnitiona  and 
rules  of  diflercnt  grammarians  were  carefhlly  compared  with  one  an  other;"  or — "one  withoa 
other."— /J.  "Sons  not  wholly  to  prevent  some  *»ttnti.frt>m  issuing." — Sheridancor.  "Letten 
of  the  .-Uphabct,  not  yet  noticed." — Id.  "'It  is  tad,'  '  It  it  strange,'  Ao,  teem  to  exiffea  only 
ibax  the  thing  iaaad,  strange,  Ac" — WeU-Wishert  cor.  "  The  wfamhig  is  eato  than  the  preserr- 
ing  n/  a  conquest"— ^roA  *■  The  United  Statw  find  themtelvea  the  owtwrr  of  a  vast  jvgioa  of 
country  at  tlie  west ' — IL  Mann  eor.  "  One  or  more  letters  placed  before  a  word  are  a  prt^ix." 
— S.  W.  Clark  cor.  "  One  or  more  letters  added  to  a  word,  are  a  Suffix." — Id.  "  Tu?o  Otirds  of  my 
hair  Adtw  fallen  off."  Or:  "My  hair  has,  two  thirds  (rf  it,  fiJlen  off."— /d.  "' Suspecting '  de- 
Bcribp.i  «5,  the  speakers,  by  expressing,  incidentally,  an  act  of  ours." — Id.  "  Daniel's  predictiona 
are  now  about  being  ftilfllled."  Or  thus :  "  Daniel's  predictions  are  now  receiving  their  Jv^OmeHV 
—Id.  "  tlis  aeholartMp  entitles  him  to  respect."— irf,  "  I  doubted  whether  he  had  been  a 
Midler." — Id.  "  7%e  taking  0/  a  madman's  sword  to  jffcvent  Am  fivm  doing  miachiei;  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  roA&«ry."—M  "  I  thought  it  to  be  him ;  but  it  was  not  Ac"- M  "Itwaanoti 
that  you  saw."— id.  "Xot  to  know  what  hiq>pened  before  you  wen  bom,  ia  alwayatobea 
boy."— K  "How  long  were  you  going?  Threo  days."— /dL  "The  qual^rii^  adjectlTe  ia 
placed  next  lo  the  noun." — Id.  "  All  went  but  I."— Id.  "  This  is  a  parsing  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  not  of  the  author's."— nWfa  cor.  "77ko«  nouns  which  denote  males,  are  of  the  mas- 
culine gender."  Or:  "Kouns  that  denote  males,  are  of  tiie  mascaline  gender."— Wefb,  late  Ed. 
"  Those  nouns  which  denote  females,  are  of  the  feminine  gender."  Or :  "  Ifouns  that  denote  fe- 
male^ are  <^  the  feminine  gendra-." — Wntis,  late  Ed.  "  When  a  comparison  amon;  mote  than  two 
objects  the  same  daas  is  expressed,  the  superiative  degree  is  employed." — WeBa  cor.  "Where 
d  or  t  goes  before,  the  additional  letter  d  or  t  in  this  contracted  form,  coalesces  into  one  letter  with 
the  radical  d  or  L" — I>r.  Johnson  eor.  "  Write  words  which  will  show  what  kind  of  house  you 
live  in — what  kind  of  book  you  hold  in  your  hand — what  kind  of  day  it  is." —  WHd  cor.  "  One 
vori  or  more  are  often  joined  to  nouns  or  pronouns  to  modify  their  meaning." — Id.  "  Good  is  an 
adjective;  it  explains  the  quality  or  character  of  every  person  to  whom,  or  thing  to  whidi,  it  is 
^^ilied."  Or:— "of  evMypersonorUiing  Aofitisapi^iedtD."— Jil  "A  great  pubUcaswdl 
as  private  advantage  arises  from  every  one's  devoting  himself  to  that  oco^tiixi  which  he 
prefer^  and  for  whwh  he  is  spedallj  fitted."— If^oylMc^  WeBt,  and  WeU^  eor.   "There  was  a 
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cbaooe/n- to  tvcowr  bis  soisee."  Or:  "JSimyna  a  tisaaee  thai  he  might  recover  htsBBOxa." 
—  and  Macaulay  eor.  "  This  may  be  known  by  the  absence  cf  tmy  counecttDg  word  im- 
mediately preceding  it." —  WM  eor.  "  There  are  irregular  erpreseions  occasionaUy  to  be  met 
with,  whicli  usage,  or  caatom,  rather  tbau  analogy,  aanciivM." — Id.  "  He  added  an  anecdote  of 
Quin  relieving  Tliomaon  tiom  prison."  Or:  "He  added  an  anecdote  of  as  relieving 
Tliomaoa  from  prison."  Or:  "He  added  an  anecdote  of  Quio's  relieving  of  Tbomaon  from 
priaoD."  Or  better:  "  He  aiso  told  hoa  Qmn.  reUeved  Tbomson  from  {oison." — Id.  "  The  daily 
labour  of  her  handa  proatrea  for  ber  all  that  is  necesBaiy." — Id.  "  That  it  is  I,  ehould  mako 
DO  change  in  your  dctem^naticm." — Eart  eor.  "The  claaaificatioD  of  words  into  what  are  called 
the  Parts  of  Speech." — WeU  ear.    "Such  licenses  may  be  expired  what  on  nsualiy 

termed  FigOKB." — Id. 

"  liberal,  not  lavi^  is  kind  Nature's  Aomj."— Jteitt^e. 
"Th^  faUBOcceeaiTe,  and  suooesaiTe  rise." — Popt. 

Lessoh  III.~A5t  Funs  or  Spsbob. 

"  A  figure  Etymology  is  on  intentional  dcviaUon  from  the  usual  form  of  a  word." — See 
Browfis  Institutes,  p.  229.  "  A  Figure  of  Syntax  ia  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  usual  con- 
struction of  a  word." — See  Brown^s  Inet.,  p.  230,  "  Synecdoche  is  the  naming  of  the  whole  of  any 
thing  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole." — Weideor.  "  Apostrophe  is  a  tuming-qf*  from  the 
rcg^ar  course  of  the  subject,  to  address  some  person  or  thing." — Id.  "  Even  young  pupils  will 
perlbrm  such  exerdses  with  soriffising  interest  and  facility,  and  will  unconsciously  gain,  in  a 
little  time,  more  knowledge  of  the  strbcture  of  language,  than  they  can  acquire  by  a  drilling  of 
several  years  in  the  usual  routine  of  parsing." — Id,  "A  fow  rules  of  conBtraction  are  emj^^ed 
in  this  part,  to  guide  the  pupU  in  tho  exercise  of  parsing." — Id.  "  Tbo  name  of  any  person,  ob- 
ject, or  thing,  thai  can  bo  thought  of|  or  spoken  o^  is  a  noun." — Id.  "  A  dot,  rosembhng  our 
period,  is  uaod  between  every  two  ioords,  as  well  as  at  the  closo  of  each  terse." — W.  Day  cor. 
'•  The  coating  of  types  in  matrices  waa  invented  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  in  1452." — Id.  "  On  perus- 
ing it,  lie  said,  that,  so  far  [woe  U]  from  showing  the  priBouor'a  guilt  [thai]  it  positively  estab- 
li^ed  his  innooenoe." — Id.  "By  printing  the  nominative  and  verb  in  Italic  letters,  toe  ehaU 
eaaik  the  reader  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance." — Id.  "  It  is  well,  no  doubt,  to  avoid  unnects- 
aary  words." — Id.  "  /  meeting  a  IHend  Ae  other  day,  he  said  to  me,  *  Where  are  you  fpAng  V  " 
— Id.  "  To  John,  apples  were  first  demed ;  then  they  vxre  promised  to  kim ;  then  Viey  tare 
oO'ored  to  him." — Lmnie  cor.  "  Admission  was  denied  him." —  Wells  cor.  "  A  pardon  tcaa  offered 
to  Oi^m," — L.  JfufToy's  Oram.,  Svo,  p.  183.  "  A  now  poiaio  was  this  day  fbown  me.'* — Darwin, 
Webster,  Frazee,  and  Weld,  cor,  "  JTiose  nouns  or  pronouns  which  denote  males,  are  of  the  mas- 
culine gondor." — S.  S.  Oreene,  cor,  "There  are  three  degrees  of  comparistm ;  the  positive,  the 
comparative^  and  the  saperlative." — Id.  "  The  first  two  refer  to  direction ;  the  third  re/en  to 
locality." — Id.  "  Tiic  foUowiog  are  somo  of  the  verbs  which  take  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object" 
— Id.  "  I  waa  not  aware  that  he  toas  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court." — Id.  "  An  indirect  ques- 
tion may  refer  to  any  of  the  five  elements  of  a  doclarativo  Ecntence." — Id.  "I  am  not  sure  that 
ho  will  be  present." — Id.  "  Wo  loft  New  York  on  Tuesday." — Id.  "  He  left  the  city,  as  he  told 
me,  before  tho  arrival  of  the  Bteamer," — Id.  "We  told  him  that  he  must  leave  i/s;"— " We  told 
him  to  leave  lu." — Id,  "  Because  lie  was  unable  to  persuade  the  multitude  he  left  the  place,  in 
disgust" — Id.  "  He  left  the  company,  and  took  Us  brother  with  him." — Id.  "  This  stjiting,  or 
declaring,  or  denying  of  any  thing;  is  called  the  indicative  mood,  or  manner  of  speaking." — WM 
eor.  •'  This  took  place  at  our  friend  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds's." — Id.  "  The  manner  in  which  a 
young  lady  may  employ  herself  usefully  in  reading,  will  be  the  subject  of  an  other  paper," — IcL 
"Very  littie  time  is  necessary  for  Johnson  to  amchde  a  treaty  with  tbo  bookseller,"— jtf,  "My 
£tther  is  not  now  sick;  but  if  ho  were,  your  services  would  be  welcome." — Chandler's  Common 
School  Gram.,  Ed.  of  1847,  p.  79.  "  Before  we  begin  to  i^Tite  or  speak,  we  oupht  to  fix  in  our 
minds  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at." — Dr,  Blair  cor.  "  Length  of  days  is  in  her 
right  hand;  and,  in  her  left  hand,  are  riches  and  honour,"— See  Prowrto,  iii,  16.  "The  active 
and  the  pasuve  present  express  different  ideas." — Bullions  cor.  "  An  Improper  DiphQumg,  («DfR«- 
times  eaUed  a  Digraph,)  is  a  diphthong  in  which  only  one  rfthe  vowels  is  sounded." — Fowler  eor. 
(See  G,  Brown's  definition.)  "The  r^  origin  of  tho  words  is  to  bo  sought  in  tho  Latin," — Fow- 
ler cor.  "  What  sort  of  alphabet  the  Gothic  languages  possess,  we  know ;  what  sort  of  alphabet 
they  require,  we  can  determine." — Id.  "The  Bunic  alphabet,  whether  borrowed  or  invented  by 
the  eariy  Goths,  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  either  the  oldest  Teutonic  or  tiie  Mceso-Gothic  a^M- 
beL" — Id,  "Common  to  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders." — Id.  "In  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
HIS  waa  common  to  both  the  masculine  and  the  Keuter  fiJemfer."— ja.  *'  When  time,  number,  or 
dUnension.  is  speciBed,  the  acd'ective  fi>llow8  tbo  substantive."— Jii.  "Nor  pain,  norgrie?  ntv 
anxious  fear,  Invades  thy  bounds."— /d.  "To  Brighton,  the  Pavnkm  lends  a  lath-and-plaeier 
grace,"— /buln- cor.  "ntKnthisconrideration,  Ihacegnm  tonovnshni  one  person,  theTHiBD." 
—D.  C.  AQenoor. 

"  For  it  seems  to  guard  and  cherish 
E'en  the  wayward  dreamer — tti*." — Anon,  cor, 

*  Hamy,  JamleNn,  and  oOwis,  have  thU  d«ftaltkn  irith  the  sritdo  "  a,"  and  the  eommft,  but  vitboat  the 
hnben :  "  ArosBMna  la  a  Iwii^      from  the  ngnlar  couzae,"        Bee  eison  imder  Note  4th  to  Knls 
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CHAPTER  XII.— GENEBAL  BEVIEW. 

CORBECnOSS  UNDER  ALL  TUB  I'RECEDISTG  KULES  AND  NOTEa 
LESSON  L— ARTICLES. 
"And  they  took  itones,  and  made  a  heap. "—Alger's  Bible:  Oen.,  xxxi,  46.  "And  I  do 
know  manj  foob,  that  staod  in  beun  placa"— SAtuL  tor.  "  It  is  a  Btro^  antidote  to  the  turbo- 
lenco  of  pasaoa,  and  tKs  vkdenoo  fA  ponuit'' — f  onus  cor.  ^Taa  irord  HSira  maj  adndt  of 
either  a  singiUsror  o  plural  aqqriieatku."— ITr^  cor.  "He  has  gehted  a  ftir  and  honourM 
repntitiun." — Id.  *'There  are  tiro  gmeral  forau,  called  the  solemn  and  the  &nuLiar  style.'' 
Or ■'  vaUod  tho  eolemn  and  EuniUar  — Sambom  ear.  "  Nritfaer  the  ortide  nor  Hit  pn'posi- 
tioa  can  be  omitted." — Wright  eor.  "  A  doee  union  is  also  oteerrable  between  the  Babjunctive 
and  the  potential  inchft/." — J-L  ^  Should  we  render  service  equally  to  aftieod,  aneigfabour,  and  an 
eawny?" — Id.  "  Till  a  habit  ia  obtained,  of  ospiratiiig  Btrongly." — Sheridan  cor.  "  Thero  is  a 
tm^nn,  steady  uai3  of  the  same  signs." — Id.  "  A  traTeller  remarica  most  of  Ote  oLgecta  vAich  bo 
aeoa." — Jamieion  eor.  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  river  on  whkdi  Loodon  stands?  'Putmei.^ 
—O.  A   "  Wo  Bomotimea  find  the  last  lino  of  a  ooupM  or  a  tri|i)et  atretdied  oat  to  twdva 

r"  kblefl."—Ad3Ji»  eor.  "  Tke  noons  irtiidi  folknr  active  verbi^  are  not  in  the  nombiatfvo  ease."— 
idBHircor.  "It  is  a  solemn  duty  to  speak  plunlyofAe  wrongs  whkji  good  men  perpetrate." 
— C'Uinning  cor.  "  Tke  gathering  of  riches  is  a  pleasant  torment" — L.  Cobb  eor.  "  It  is  worth 
beiiifc  quoted."  Or  bolter:  "It  is  worth  quotiag." — Ooieridfe  cor.  "CoraciL  Is  a  noun  whiti 
admit.1  uf  a  sin^lar  and  a  plural  form." —  WrpjlU  eor.  "  To  exhibit  the  o«mexion  between  the 
Old  Testametd  and  tlio  Now." — Keith  eor.  "  An  ^KMtrophe  disoovera  the  omission  erf"  a  letter  or 
ef  Icttora."— Oiv  eor.  "  Uo  is  immediately  ordained,  or  rather  admowledged,  a  herob" — Pope 
eor.  "  Whidi  is  the  same  in  both  the  leadtaig  nod  Ms  fUlowing  8tate."~Ai;^^  "Pro- 
nouns, aa  will  be  seen  horeafto',  have  Otree  distinct  caert;  the  nomi native,  the  posaeasive,  and  the 
objective." — D.  Blair  eor.  "A  word  of  many  syllables  is  called  a  polyByllable." — Bfdt  cor. 
"Nouna  have  two  numbers;  the  Angular  and  the  pIuraL" — Id.  "They  have  three  gendcis;  the 
ma«:uUn-',  the  fomiRiae,  and  Ae  neuter." — li.  "Tfaoy  have  throe  cosed;  the  nominative,  the  poe- 
seasiv",  and  the  objocdve." — Id.  "  Persooal  pronouns  have,  like  nouns,  two  nombera;  the  sin- 
gular and  lh«  plural; — tiireo  genders;  the  mtucultne,  the  rominine,  and  the  neuter; — ttrw cases; 
the  noioinalive,  the  paeaenive,  and  the  objective." — Id.  "  He  most  bo  wise  enou^  to  know  the 
Jugular  from  the  plural" — Id.  "Though  thqr  may  be  able  to  meet  every  reproach  which  any 
one  of  th<Hr  feUows  may  prefor.*' — Chaimerg  eor.  "  Tet  for  tovo's  salce  I  rather  beaeedt  thee^ 
being  sudi  a  on?  as  Paul  the  aged." — BS)te  eor. ;  also  Webster.  "  A  people  titat  jeoparded 
their  lives  unto  doath." — Bible  eor.  "  By  preventing  too  greet  an  accumnlatioo  of  seed  within 
too  narrow  a  oompasd." — The  Friend  eor.  "  Who  flUa  up  tbe  middle  space  between  the  animal 
and  the  intelloctiml  nature,  the  visible  and  the  invisible  workL" — Adi&eon  eor.  "The  Fsalms 
abound  witit  instanced  of  the  harmonious  arraiueniMit  of  worda" — Mmrreff  eor.  "  On  «■  other 
tables  wcro  a  ewer  and  a  Taaa,  Ukewtae  d  RoU. — JfSmr  opr.  "Ta  ia  said  to  have  two  aooodi, 
asharpand  a  B3A."—W&aoitoor.  "  flke  NWnoir  (§)  is  sonKfinisr  used  in  Oe  subdividing  of  a 
chapter  into  looser  porLi." — BrigkBand  ear.  "  Try  It  in  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  any  other  creetore." 
— L-yJie  cor.  "  But  p  uticiilarly  in  the  laamiag  of  languages,  there  a  the  least  occasion  to  pote 
dilldren." — Id.  "  0/  wliat  kind  is  the  noun  bivkb,  lutd  whjT'—R.  0.  Smify  eor.  "  Is  Vn» 
UAH's  a  proper  or  a  cotnnn  )ii  noun  ?" — Id.  "  What  kind  of  artbdo^  then,  shall  we  call  Asy  Or 
better:  "What  tlisn  shall  wo  coll  the  article  thef" — Id. 

"  Each  bums  alike,  who  con,  or  cannot  vilte, 
Or  with  a  rivals     o  eunuch's  sidte." — Pope  eor. 

LSSaON  U— OB.  CASES. 
"And  there  on  stamped  upon  thoir  imaginatioas  ideas  that  fldlow  them  with  terror  and 

^^Hf^"— Locke  cor.  "  lliero's  not  n  wretch  that  lives  on  common  eharify,  bat's  bqi|ner  than 
JT" —  Ven,  Pres.  eor.  "  But  they  overwhalm  ev«ry  one  teho  ia  ignorant  of  them." — ff.  Mann  eor. 
"I  have  reoeivod  a  letter  from  my  oounn,  her  that  was  here  last  week."— /lut,  pi  129.  "  Gei^ 
men'a  houses  an  seldom  without  variety  of  oonipany." — Locke  cor.  "Because  Fortane  has  lud 
them  below  the  level  of  others,  at  their  maOer^  feet." — Id.  "  We  blamed  nuther  Joha'a  nor 
lUiy's  deh^. "— Akrhi  eor.  "  The  book  was  written  by  order  of  iMther  the  r^)nner."—Id.  "  I 
•aw  on  the  table  at  the  saloon  Blair's  sermon^  and  someboi^'*  else^  (I  faget  wkos^)  and  [nftonf 
fl«  room]  a  set  of  noisy  diiMren."— cor.  "Or  salth  he  it  altc^ether  fbr  oar  take  r*— AUs 
eor.  "  He  was  not  aware  that  the  Duke  was  his  competitor." — fibnAom  cor.  "  It  is  no  conditira 
of  an  ai^ective^  that  the  toord  must  be  placed  before  a  noon."  Or:  "  It  is  no  oonditton  on  wibUk 
a  word  becomes  an  affective,  that  it  must  be  placed  befne  a  noun." — Id.,  and  fbwie  eor. 
"Though  their  reason  corrected  tbe  wrong  ideat  which  they  bad  taken  in." — Lodce  cor.  "  It  was 
As  lAof  tang^  me  to  hate  slavery." — Jftrrieeor.  "It  is  ha  and  bis  kindred,  who  live  upon  the 
labour  of  otbwa" — Id,  "  Payment  of  tribute  is  an  acknowledgement  of  Mm  as  bong  Kinj^ 
(of  Of  King^r,  that  he  is  King—)  to  whom  we  think  it  dnei" — C.  LeOieeor.  "When  we 
comprehend  what  ie  taught  vs." — Ingereott  eor.  "  Tbe  following  words,  and  parts  of  words,  most 
be  not^eeit"— Priastiey  eor.  "  Hence  teara  and  eonmisentkm  are  so  often  empiTyed." — Dr.  R 
Xair  eor.  "  Johx-a-Nokbo^  n.  A  flotitkius  name  wstf  in  law  nooee^aga."— A.  Chabnert  eor. 
"The  ooostracfiQn  of  tHnb  dnwtfiv  natter,  and  As  part  gra^ttdV—R  F.  Aft  eor.   **  And  snA 
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other  names  m  cany  with  them  the  idea  of  aomesOiing  terrible  and  hurtM." — Loekt  cor.  "  Erery 
kanier  then  wouM  nrdy  be  to  be  qwred  ^nro  the  tmuible  and  btigue." — Pite  ov.  "i(  it 
not  the  owning  0/  on^a  diasrat  fivm  an  o<A«r,  Uiat  I  Q>eak  agunst" — Locke  cor.  "  A  man  th&t 
oaanot  fence,  will  be  more  careflU  to  keep  out  of  bullies  and  g€tmesier^  company,  and  will  not  be 
half  80  apt  to  stand  upon  puneUliot.^'—Id.  "  From  aoch  persons  it  is,  VuU  one  may  leam  more  in 
one  day,  than  in  a  year's  rambling  from  one  inn  to  on  oOur." — ML  "  A  long  syllable  is  generally 
considered  to  be  twice  at  long  at  a  abwt  me."— i>.  Bloir  cor.  "  I  is  the  first  person,  and  the 
aiiigular  number.  Thou  uo/  Ou  second  person  singular.  Hx,  She,  or  It,  is  0/  the  third  person 
angular.  Wb  is  iA«  first  person  plural.  Yb  or  Yon  iaofOie  sectuid  person  pluraL  Tsxx  is 
^  lAs  third  penoD  i^uraL"— JTft-mam  car.  "This  actor,  doer,  or  prodncM*  of  tlie  aetitm,  ia 
dmotedbf/mnMiaord  tdt  the  nominative  cosk"— JUL  Nobody  can  think,  OtU  a  hoj  o!  three  or 
BBvea  years  of  ag«  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  man." — Locke  cor.  "This  was  in  Ihe  house 
^  one  of  the  Pharisees,  not  in  Simon  the  leper's." — Hammond  cor.  "Imposeiblel  it  can't  be /." 
—Smfi  cor.  "  Whose  grey  top  ahaU  tremble,  Be  deeoeading."— JTOfon,  P.  L,  xii,  227.  "  0/ 
what  gmdw  is  vmnan,  and  why?" — R  C.  Smith  cor.  "  what  gender,  then,  is  man,  aiid 
why?"— "WhoisOif /;  whom  doyoa  mean  when  you  wty  ir—B.  W.  Cfreea  ear.  "It 
Am  a  pleaaut  air,  but  AtaoU  it  barren."— Zoobs  ear.  "Ton  nwr,  In  three  days'  time^  go  from 
Galilee  to  Jwnadem."— TV!  WMrim  ear.  "And  tbat  irtddi  fa  left  of  the  neat«fibfiiia  ihall  be 
Aaron's  and  bla  jdm'."— rFBoxDa'  Bnu. 

"For  none  in  aU  die  world,  wWumt  a  liav 
Can  say  of  this,  *  'Tis  mine,'  but  Btmyan,  L"— Aiiiyan  ear. 

LESSON  III.— ADJECTIVES. 
"When  he  oao  be  their  remembrancer  and  advocate  at  oil  aesuet  and  aesuons."— Zesbe  cor. 
*'  Doixa  denotes  every  manner  o(  action;  as,  to  dance,  to  play,  to  writer  ic" — Buehanau  cor. 
"a&reafaa  long,"— "eighty  kng,"— "flffy/M^knig."— W:  WiOsr  cor.  "Neai^  the  whole  of 
flkwe  tw«ity-frre  millions  doDan  la  a  dead  looa  to  the  natkm.** — ^Awfareor.  "Two  negatiA-es 
deatroy  aocA  other." — R  W.  Oren  cor.  "We  are  warned  agafaist  ezcoafaig  sin  in  ooiselTes,  or 
in  one  an  other." — Friend  ear.  "The  Rnsrian  empire  is  more  extenaTe  than  any  otter  (govern- 
ment in  tiie  wc^d," — Jiwt,  p.  26fi.  "  You  will  always  havo  the  satis&ction  to  think  it,  of  all 
yow  expmaes,  the  money  best  laid  out" — Locke  cor.  "  There  is  no  ot/t«r  passion  which  all  man* 
kind  so  oaturaUy  mdtdm  as  pride." — Stetie  ear.  "  0,  Oirow  away  the  vifar  part  it." — ShOt.  ear. 
"  Ho  showed  os  an  eoafer  and  more  agreeai^  way."— p.  266.  "And  the  last  fcvr  aro  to 
pcrint  out  those  ftirther  improremeati." — JonuaoB  and  Oampbetl  tor.  "  Where  be  has  not  dear 
ufeoa,  distinct  and  different" — Locke  tor.  "  Oh,  when  ehaU  we  have  on  otter  mch  Rector  of  Lar- 
aoorl" — Ha£i^  ear.  "^>eech  most  have  been  absolotely  necesaaiyfrwfena^  to  the  formatioD  of 
aodely."  Orbetterthus:  "SpeedimiisthaTebeenabsoliUelyneceHsarytothefonnaticKiof society." 
—^amieson  eor.  "  Go  and  tell  thoee  boys  to  be  stilL" — p.  265.  "  Wrongs  are  engraved 
on  marble;  benefits^  on  sand:  Ihoee  are  apt  to  be  requited;  lAese,  fbrgot" — Q.  B.  "  None  of 
these  several  interpretations  is  tlie  true  me." — O.  S.  "  Ify  friend  indulged  himself  in  some  freaks 
not  befiOing  the  gravity  of  a  (dergymao." — O.  R  "  And  their  pardon  is  all  that  any  of  theh*  im* 
proprialon will  hare  to  plead." — LeaUeeor.  "Bat  the  time  uaoaUy  dneen  to  send  young  men 
■tnoad,  ta^  I  thiDk,  of  all  jwritxl^  that  at  wtudi  Oey  ofb  least  capable  of  reaping  those  advantagea." 
— Lodce  eor.  "  It  ia  a  mere  figment  of  tiie  human  imagination,  a  rtiapsody  of  the  iratt»cm£mily 
Qnintelligibl&*' — Jamieaon  cor.  "  It  oontaios  a  greater  assemUage  (tf  snUIme  ideas,  of  bold  and 
daring  Sgnres,  than  is  peihapa  anywhere  efae  to  be  met  with." — Dr.  Biair  eor.  "  The  order  in 
which  the  last  two  words  are  placed  should  havo  been  reversed." — Dr.  Blair  cor. ;  also  L.  Murray. 
' '  In  Demosthenes,  oloqueoco  sAtme  linth  with  highw  qilendour,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  tiait 
ever  bore  ttie  name  d  orator."— Dr.  Bbtimor.  "The  drcamataoceof  hiBpowtt]/  (or,  tlmthaiM 
poc»)  Is  deddedly  fimHtrable."— 3MI  eor.  "  The  temptBtions  to  diaaipation  are  greatly  lessened 
hybSa poverty."-'^  "  For,  with  her  deatti,  Aose  tidings  came."— 5AaX:.  oor.  "Tlie  next  objec- 
tion i^  that  axUhors  of  this  sort  aro  poor."- OUand  eor.  "  Presenting  Emma,  as  Uiss  Casticmain, 
to  these  acgiiaintoncea;'' <»■,—"  to theaei»crwMo/A«r  acquaintance. "—Op^^  "I  doubt  not  that 
tt  wQl  please  more  persmw  than  the  opera:"  or,—  "  that  it  will  ic  mor«  pieojinj  than  the  opera." — 
Sped.  eor.  "  The  world  knows  only  two ;  (ftew  are  Rome  and  I." — Ben  Jomoa  cor.  "  I  distin- 
guish thero  two  things  from  each  other." — Blair  cor.  "  And,  in  this  caa^  mankind  red|aD- 
oally  claim  uid  allow  indulgence  to  one  on  other." — Sheridan  eor.  "Tho  last  tix  books  are  said 
not  to  have  received  the  flnkhfaig  hand  <iS  the  autiior."— A*.  £Ia*r  eor.  "  The  best-extcuted  put  of 
the  work,  ia  the  first  six  books."— /d 

"  To  reason  how  can  we  be  said  to  rise  7 
So  hard  ft«  taOifor  mortala  to  U  wiaef—Sh^fiM  tor. 

LKSSON  IV.— PRONOUNS. 
"  Once  upon  a  time,  a  gooso  fod  Aer  young  by  a  ponds  side:''  or — "by&poiidnde." — Ooldemith 
eor.  (Seu  Obs.  33d  on  Rule  4th.)  "  If  either  has  a  snffldcnt  degree  of  merit  to  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  tho  public."-—/.  Walker  cor.  "  Now  W.  MitchOTe  deceit  is  veiy  remarkable." — 
Barclay  eor.  "  My  brother,  I  did  not  put  the  question  to  thee,  tor  that  I  doubted  of  the  truth  of 
tfty  bdiet"~fitfflyan  eor.  "I  had  two  elder  Irothcra,  one  uX  wAom  was  a  Ueotenant-coioneL" — 
De  Ibe  cor.  "Tbou^  Jamea  ia  here  the  ol^eot  c^the  actk)n,yet  tte  word  Jbim  is  inthenomina- 
tlTeaBSB.''— TV^ViUcor.   "UoreJohn  ia  tbeactw;  Mid  As  wonlJMn  is  known  to  be  ^  the 
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oominative,  by  its  answering  to  the  question,  '  Who  strack  Richard?"* — 1±  "One  of  tfaenoA 
distinguished  priTileges  thai  PrOTidence  lias  conferred  upon  nuokind,  ts  tiie  power  oomnniiuafr 
ing  their  thoughta  to  one  on  otter." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "WithBome  of  the  most  lefi&ed  fedh^  Atf 
belong  to  our  frame." — Id,  "  And  the  same  instructiotis  Vtat  assist  others  in  compoang  %aiTki  t4 
eiegance,  will  assist  them  in  judging  and  relishing,  the  beauties  o(  compoaitifHL" — Jd.  ~  To  orer- 
throw  alt  thai  liad  been  yielded  in  favour  of  the  army." — Afaeavlay  cor,  "  LA  your  &iih  oaci 
in  the  Lord  God,  who  changos  not,  who  created  all,  and  who  gives  the  increaae  of  aU." — PTw»is 
eor.  "For  it  is,  in  trutii,  the  sentiioent  of  pasaon  wfaidi  liee under  the  figured  expmioB,  dm 
gives  it ojf  jb  merit" — Z>r.  £Aifr  cor.  "Verbs  are  words  tAa(  aJBm the  bdng^,  domg;  or soffaiar 
of  a  thing,  together  with  ttie  time  cd  which  it  happens." — A.  Mvrray  cor.  "  lie  buu  will  siviyi 
hiutgon  that  side  on  which  nature  tirst  placed  it" — Locke  cor.  "  Thoy  shotild  be  brought  to  do  ti.4 
things  which  are  fit  for  them." — Id.  "  TJte  various  sources  from  which  tfao  English  lugaap  is 
derived." — L.  Murray  cor.  ■'  This  attention  to  the  several  cases  tn  tohicA  it  is  proper  to  ofiit  <v 
to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "  (Soenv  fof  ifsua^. 
speaking  (tf  the  cas»  in  «Aie&  U  is  lawful  to  an  other  in  adf-defatee,  osn  the  SaSowmg  wunk' 
—Id.  "  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly  are  there  any  persona,  so  phlegmatic  as  not  to  acoooquEf 
their  words  with  some  actions,  or  gesticulations,  wkeneoer  they  are  much  in  eameat." — Id.  "  Wi- 
Ucm'tia  said  to  be  governed  by  coai,  because  coat  follows  WHliam's."  Or  better: — "becaoKOdl 
is  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed  by  William." — R.  0.  Smiih  cor.  "  In  life,  there  are  aaaj  «• 
cations  on  which  silenca  and  simplicity  aro  marks  of  true  wisdom." — L.  Jfvrroff  cor.  "In  cbooi- 
ing  umpires  whose  avarico  is  excited." — yixon  cor.  "  The  borongfag  sent  refireaentatiTea,  occtrA^ 
to  law." — Id.  "  No  man  balieves  but  that  there  is  somo  order  in  the  universe." — O.  B.  "  Tbe 
moon  is  orderly  in  her  changes,  and  she  ootUd  not  be  so  by  accident" — Id.  "  Tlu  riddles  the  Sphfo. 
(or,  The  Sphywia  riddles)  are  geoorally  af  twoldnd&" — Baeoneor.  "They  most  genmlly&d 
eith:H-  th«r  friends  or  their  enemies  in  power." — Dr,  Brown  cor.  "Tor,  of  old,  very  nmytxk 
upon  them  to  write  what  happened  in  their  own  time." — WhieUm  cor.  "The  Almighty  cut  of 
the  family  of  Eli  the  high  priest,  for  Iheir  traoagresaons." — Friend,  vii,  109.  "  The  coDvoSLa 
then  resolved  ita^f  into  a  committee  of  the  whole." — InsL,  p.  269.  "The  severity  with  -wYrA 
persona  of  this  denomination  were  treated,  appeared  rather  to  invite  them  to  tbe  colony,  than  u  it- 
tor  them  from  flocking  thither." — ff.  Adama  eor.  "  Many  Christians  abuse  the  ScriptoTM  and  tbe 
traditions  of  the  apostles,  to  uphold  things  quite  contrary  to  them." — Barday  eor,  ^  Tfatta.  t  cr- 
cle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  ahexagon,j]IeaW5  the  eye  by  iff  regularity,  fDuf  iv  a  beautifiil  Jignrt.'— 
Dr.  Blair  cor.  "Elba  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  to  whidi  Bonaparte  was  baa^wi  ie 
1814." — Olney''a  Geog.  "  The  editor  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  linguist  and  critic" — SrL 
Herald.  "  It  is  a  pride  which  should  be  cherished  in  them." — Locke  cor.  "  And  to  restore  b*  l.- 
tho  Aci7>e  of  fruits,  to  reward  ourpnlns  in  Oieir  season." — Id.  "  The  oomic  representation  of  Dea'J.f 
victim  relating  bia  own  tale." —  Wrighi  cor.  "  As  for  Sdoppiaia  Gnunmar,  that  wliofly  ameerm 
the  Latin  tiAgoe." —  WWtina  cor. 

"  And  chiefly  Thou,  0  Spirit,  (Aof  dost  prefer 
Sefcffe  all  temples  tK  upri^t  heart  and  pure, 
Inatract  me,  lor  Thou  finouvL"— Jfi^  P.  A,  B.  i,  L  IT. 

LESSOIT  T.— VERBS. 
"And  there  ware  is  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field." — FSriendf  ABfe;  luX 
Sntce'a,  aad  Alger's.  "  Whereof  every  one  bears  [or  beareih]  twins." — Bible  ooh.  :  So»^  ri.  i. 
"  He  strikes  out  of  his  naturo  one  of  the  most  divuie  principles  that  ore  planted  in  it" — AdHv^ 
cor.  "  Gesii  [i.  e.,  the  word  genii]  (fenote*  otnoi  spirits." — Wright  cor.  "  Id  proportiMi  •» 
long  and  large  prevalence  of  such  corruptions  haa  been  obtained  by  force." — Satifax  eor.  *■  Stitba 
of  these  it  aet  befiirt  any  word  of  a  general  signification,  or  be^ire  a  proper  name." — Brig^£i^ 
cor.  ^  "  Of  whidi,  a  fbw  of  the  opening  lines  are  all  I  shall  give." — Moore  eor.  "  Hie  weaiSk  «e 
had  in  England,  was  the  alow  result  of  long  indnstry  and  w^om."  Or :  **  Tb.Q  ne&o  we  had  k 
England  were,"  &a—Z)oaenani  cor.  "The  following  expression  appears  to  be  conect:  *JIa± 
;J«Wicffmfi(i«tei8due."'  Orthis:  Great  piAlie  thaxi!^  are  Ane^'^—Wright  eor.  "HeAoibm 
enabled  to  correct  many  mistakes."— cor.  "  Whidi  road  doat  thou  take  here?"— A^p^i 
cor.    "i>tw(thonfcam  thy  lesson?"— /A  they  leom  their  pieces  perfectly?"— id  -'IT-oa 

homed  thy  task  well" — Id.    "There  are  some  who  can't  relish  fiie  town,  and  others  aai't  i«r 
with  the  coon^." — Sir  W^ui  cor.    "If  thoa  meet  them,  thon  must  puton  an  inlz^iid  tara.'— 
2ie^  eor.    "  Struck  with  teiror,  as  if  I^p  tesrs  nmiefliing  more  than  human."— iJr.  SUroF. 
"If  tiie  personification  of  the  fi>rm  of  Satan  were  admisible,  the  pronom  efaoold  ccrtainlj tart 
been  masculine." — Jamieson  cor.  "  If  only  one  fi)Uowa,  there  seems  to  be  a  defbct  in  tbe  sentiirt.' 
— PrtegOey  cor.    "  Sir,  if  thou  hasi  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  bid  him."— 
cor.    "  Blessed  are  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound." — Id.   "  Every  auditory  lakes  m  s^i 
part  those  marks  of  respect  and  awe  with  which  a  modest  speaker  commencea  a  pvbUc  discam'.'~ 
Dr.  Blair  COT.    "Private  causes  were  still  pleaded  in  the  forum;  but  the  public  were  no  loej* 
interested,  nor  waa  any  general  attentku  drawn  to  what  passed  ther&" — Id.    "  Nay.  wiat  f  ri- 
denoe  can  be  brought  to  show,ttiat  Uie  Ai^foditmt  of  the  etoaaio  tongoee  were  not  or^inaHv  (bracd 
out  of  obsolete  auxiliary  words  T'—L.  Murray  eor.    "  If  the  student  observe  that  the  ^i&e^ 
and  the  auzUiaiy  form  but  one  verb,  he  will  have  little  or  no  difficult  in  the  proper  andiodxa 
tiie^esent  rule."— K    " Por  the  sword  of  the  enony,  and  fear,  ore  cm evtny,  iid&"— AUs tf 
Sna  the  Stoioa  agree  tbait  nstore,  or.  oertaintj,  Ig  ymy  hard  to  come  at*'— Cbttar  car.  "A 
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politeiMM,  Am  obliging  behaTioor,  wo*  ehanged.**  Or  thus:  ""Hia  potiU  oua  obligbg  behaviour 
was  duDged."— iVte^Iey  and  Hvme  ear,  "  War  and  ita  honoors  were  their  employment  aad  am- 
bitiUL"  Or  thus :  "  War  was  their  empIOTment;  its  hoooure  vert  their  amlntion." — Gol^miih 
ear.  "  Do  a.  and  an  mean  the  same  tbhjg  7" — R.  W.  Oreen  cor.  "  When  aeverai  \f(xin  come  in 
between  the  discordant  parts,  the  ear  does  not  detect  the  error." — GotAett  cor.  "  The  seotence 
should  be,  '  When  oewrai  words  come  in,'  &a" — Wright  eor.  "  The  nature  of  our  language,  the 
accent  and  pronundatton  of  it,  tncfttw  us  to  contract  even  all  our  regular  verbs." — Chitrdiiirs  JVcw 
Oram^  p.  1 04.  Or  thus :  "  The  nature  of  our  language, — (thai  is,  tho  accent  and  pronunciation 
it, — )  iBClines  us  to  contract  even  all  our  regular  Terbs." — Loath  cor,  "  The  nature  of  our  lan- 
gnage,  together  with  the  accent  and  prtMiunciatitm  of  it,  Atdfnevua  to  contract  even  all  our  regular 
verbs."— iBIey  eor.  "Pnunpt  aid,  and  not  {WomiBes,  i>  idiat  we  ought  to  give."— R 
"The  position  of  the  several  organs,  therefore^  as  weD  as  tbdr  functions,  ia  ascertained."— JfEcf, 
Mag.  cor.  "  Every  private  company,  and  almost  every  poblio  assembly,  t^ords  opportunities  of 
remarking  the  difference  between  a  just  and  grao^m,  and  a  &ulty  aad  unnatural  elocution." — 
Enfidd  eor.  "  Such  submisaion,  together  with  the  active  principle  of  obedience,  makes  up  in  u$ 
the  temper  or  character  which  aoswcn  to  bis  sovereignty." — Sp.  BvUer  cor.  "  In  happiness,  as 
ID  other  things,  there  are  a  &lse  and  a  trao,  an  imaginary  and  a  real" — A.  Fuller  cor.  "  To  con- 
fixmd  things  that  diSbr,  and  to  make  a  distinction  wbue  there  is  no  difference,  are  equally  unidiil* 
osopbicaL''— -6'.  JBtouh. 

"  I  know  a  bank  wheron  doth  wBd  thyme  Now, 
Where  oxlipa  and  the  nodding  violet  grow.'" — Shak.  eor, 

LESSON  Yl— VERBS. 

"WfaOK  boaneSBorpnrfMonpretwnb  thdrattenttancoin  tho  morning.** — OgHby  cor.  "And 
no  church  or  officer  Aospower  over  on  other." — Lechford  cor.  "  While  neither  reason  nor  experience 
is  sufficiently  matured  to  protect  them." —  Woodbridge  cor.  "  Among  tho  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
aJmost  every  syllable  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined  quantity."  Or  thus:  "Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  alt  syllaHes,  (or  at  least  the  for  greater  number,)  were  known  to  have 
severally  a  fixed  and  determined  qnauti^." — Blair  andJamieson  eor.  "  Their  vanity  is  awakened, 
and  tbdr  passions  art  exalted,  Inr  the  irritatioo  which  their  self-love  receives  from  contradiction." 
— 3V.  ofMad.De  Staii  eor.  and  I  were  neither  of  us  any  great  swimmer." — Anon.  "Vir* 

toe,  honour — nay,  even  seli^interest^  recommends  tiie  measure." — L.  Murray  cor.  (See  Obs.  5tli 
on  Rtje  16th.}  <*  A  correct  plainness,  on  degant  rimplidty,  tho  proper  character  of  an  iittro- 
ductran." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  In  syntax,  there  is  what  grammarians  coll  concord  or  ngreemtnt,  and 
there  ia  government." — Inf.  S.  Oram.  cor.  "  People  find  themselves  able,  without  much  study, 
to  write  and  qieak  Sngli^  intelligibly,  and  thus  ore  led  to  think  that  rules  arc  of  no  utility." — 
Wtbater  eor.  "But  the  writer  must  be  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who  has  pon- 
dered his  subject  with  care,  and  wAo  addresses  himself  to  ourjtK^emen^  rattier  than  to  our  imagi* 
nation." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "But  practice  Atu  determined  it  otherwise;  and  has,  in  all  the  languages 
with  which  we  are  much  acquainted,  supplied  the  place  of  an  interrogative  mood,  either  by  parti- 
cles  cS  intetrogaticn,  or  by  a  peculiar  order  of  tho  words  in  the  sentence." — I^owth  eor.  "  If  the 
Lord  Aotli  stlrrod  thee  up  agunst  mo,  let  bun  accept  an  oSeiing." — Bible  cor.  "But  if  the  priest's 
daughter  be  a  widow,  or  divorced,  and  have  no  child,  and  she  return  xmto  her  bther's  house,  as  in 
her  TtKdh,  she  shaU  eat  of  her  ihther's  meat" — Id.  "  Since  we  never  have  studied,  and  never 
shall  study,  your  sublime  productions.'' — Na^cor.  "  Enabling  us  to  ftam  diMnder  images  o( 
ottjecli%  than  can  be  fonpM,  with  the  utmost  attention,  where  these  particolars  are  not  found." — 
JEbmes  eor.  "  I  hope  you  will  consider  thai  what  is  ipofem  comes  from  my  love." — SAoJt  eor. 
"  We  sAoS  Uien  pcromve  how  the  designs  of  emphasis  laaj  be  marred." — Au&  cor.  "  I  knew  it 
was  Crab,  and  weni  to  tho  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs." — Siak.  eor.  "  The  youth  was  eonmming 
by  a  slow  malady." — Mvirray'e  Oram.,  p.  61;  IngeraoKa,  45;  82.  "If  all  men  thought, 
spoke,  and  wrote  alike,  something  resembling  a  perfect  adjustment  of  these  pcnnts  mi%ht  be  ao- 
compliahed." —  Wright  eor.  "  If  you  will  rerface  what  has  been,  for  a  long  Urns  expunged  from 
the  lai^:u^."  Or:  "  If  you  will  replace  what  vat  long  ago  expunged  frotn  the  tonguage." — 
Cam^^  and  Murray  eor.  "  Ab  in  all  thoee  faulty  instances  which  I  have  jvd  been  giving."— 
Dr.  Blair  eor.  ■*  This  mood  is  also  used  tmproperlj/  in  the  following  places."— Z.  Murray  cor. 
"  Ho  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  have  kaoton  what  it  was 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him." — Johnson  cor.  "  Of  which  I  have  aheady  given  one  instancy 
tho  worst  indeed  that  occurred  in  tho  poem." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  It  is  strange  ho  never  commanded 
you  to  do  it" — Anon.  "  History  painters  would  have  found  it  difficult,  to  invent  such  a  species  OC 
beings." — Addison  cor.  "  Universal  Grammar  cannot  be  taught  abstractedly ;  it  mast  be  explained, 
with  referenc  to  some  language  already  known." — Lowih  cor.  "  And  wo  might  imagine,  that  if 
verbs  hod  been  so  contrived  oa  simply  to  express  these,  no  other  teases  would  have  been  needfhl." — 
Dr.Blaireor.  "To  a  writer  of  such  a  gemns  as  Zleim  i^fftffi^  the  [dun  style  ia  most  admirably 
fitted."— /d.  "Flewe  to  excuse  my  sm's  absence."— /nsl,  319.  "Kd  tho  boys  come  in  im- 
mediately.''— i& 

**<^Tes  08  the  secrets  of  his  pagao  hell, 
Where  restless  ghosts  in  sad  commonkm  dveD." — CVaUs  ear. 

"Alasl  nor  ^th  nor  valour  now  mnate; 
Sighs  are  but  whtd,  and  I  must  bear  my  chains." — WalpoU  cor. 
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LESSON  Vn.— PARTICIPLEa 

'*  Of  wluch  the  author  conaiden  himself  ia  compiling  the  iH«sent  work,  ae  nteretj  h^mg  dw 
finmdatioa-rtooe."— 2>(n<tf  BUr  epr.  "  On  Ae  rairing  igf  ncih  lively  a&d  distinct  ioiagM  ■>  an 
hero  deacTlbed."— jEoinw  eor.  Tbej  we  neoeaguy  to  tlie  wending  ambiguities."— BripUU 
ear.  ''There  is  no  ne^^ecting  it  with(mt  falling  into  a  dangerous  error."  Or  better:  home  em 
rugleet  it  witbovit  fidliog,"  Sea. — Barlamaqui  eor.  "The  contest  resembles  Doo  Qoixaie'f^^ 
ing  of  (or  wUlt)  windmiSk"—  TTefofer  ovr.  "  Tbot  these  veibs  associate  with  elher  Tcrfas  ia 
the  teoaos,  is  no  proof  that  Iheff  Aovo  no  paiticular  time  their  own." — JUtrnqr  eor.  "To 
juBtif/  myM^  in  not  following  the  frwi  of  the  wicient  liietoricians," — Dr.  IL  Btair  eor.  "Tfaa 
putting4ogetker  o/letten,  bo  as  to  make  woida^  is  called  filing." — faf.  S.  Gram.  cor.  "Wiat 
is  tbepuUu^-fcveAar  ^TOwela  and  consraants  called?" — id.  "Nobody  knows  of  thdr  eftarib- 
bUne$«,  but  themselves."  Or:  Nobody  knows  tiiat  they  an  charitable,  but  tbemeetrea."— /Uir 
cor.  "  Payment  was  at  length  made,  but  no  reaflon  vtaa  aasigoed  for  ao  long  a  fot^fimemedaf 
a." — ^virr<m  A  dL  eor^  "  Which  will  bear  to  he  brought  into  ccnDporiacHi  with  nay  compiatioa 
of  the  kind." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "  To  render  vice  ridiculoua,  iatodo  real  service  to  the  mvld."— 
Id.  "  It  is  a  direct  copying  from  nature^  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or  waa  euppoeed  ta 
pats,  {q  oonversation." — Id.  "Propriety  proQUoctatioo  cmmto  in  giving  to  eresy  wotd  tfaa; 
sound  which  the  moat  polite  usage  of  the  language  apprc^Kiates  to  it" — Mvrra^'a  %n,  > 
SOO;  and  aoun,  pi.  2l£  "  1^>oqoiq^ the  mind, uMpivrontiis/nm le^^ 
uniform  phun.** — Kama  eor.  *'  Then  ara  a  hnndrad  ways  m  wAu&  any  tl^g  nuqr  Ai^ppea.''— 
iSfaiete  CO.  "Tell  me,  seignior,  far  what  cause  (or  why)  Antonio  aeat  Claudlo  to  Venioe  jsatecday. ' 
— Bueke  eor.  "  As  you  are  looking  about  for  an  outlet,  some  rkdi  prospect  unexpectedly  opeas  to 
view." — Kamea  eor.  "  A.  hundred  volnmea  of  modem  novels  may  be  read  without  eommmkatitf 
a  new  idea."  Or  thus :  "  A  person  may  nod  a  hundred  volumes  ot'  modem  novels  witboat  ac- 
quiring a  new  idea." — WAster  cor.  "  Foetiy  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  proae,  with  ntfta 
to  As  coining;  «  at  least  the  new  compomiding,  ^wnda" — Dr.  Btair  tor  "WbcalaMBvm 
tffn'ttm  on  brazen  taUets,  aa<J  en/brcad  by  the  swotd." — Popteor.  ^^A-pnnomiif  vHuehMnatke 
naming  of  a  peraoo  or  thing  a  second  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as  poasitde  to  the  naow  of 
that  peraon  or  thiug." — Kamea  cor.  "The using ^a  |»epo9itton  io  this  case^  is  not  alwaTS»ma& 
ter  of  choice." — Id.  "To  aavo  the  multiplying  o/wmds,  I  would  bo  understood  to  comjrctad 
both  circumstances." — Id.  "  Immoderate  grief  is  mute :  am^)iamt  ia  a  ttrw/yie  fbr  cons^anoL' 
— Id.  "  On  the  other  hand,  the  accelerating  or  the  rotardit^  of  the  natural  courao,  exckai  s 
pain." — Id.  "  Human  affairs  require  the  distribnting  tf  our  attention." — id.  "  By  negteaieK 
this  circumstance^  the  avthor  of  the  following  example  hea  made  it  defective  ia  neatneo."— A 
"Andtiterefofo^iupprasBing  q^oopulatives  must  animate  a  deBcription." — Id.  "K  Urn  m» 
tion  copulatives  givet  fbroe  and  UreliuoB^  a  rodnDdaocy  of  tiiem  must  render  the  period  !»• 
guid."— "  It  skills  not,  ioaakmy  leave^  s^d  Bichard." — eor.  "  To  redeem  lua  tnik. 
he  pn^Koed  to  be  sent  once  mors  to  Sparta." — OoldsmHh  cor.  "  Dumas  relates  that  he  gace  driak  u 
adog." — Stone  cor  "Both  are^  in  a  like  way,  instnuicnts  of  our  reeqMon  ofsat^  ideas  from  ex- 
ternal objects." — Bp.  Sutter  cor.  "  In  cnrder  to  your  proper  handling  cf  such  a  aubject" — ^eet. 
eor.  "  For  I  do  not  recollect  it  preceded  by  an  open  vowel"— fn^Ai  eor.  "  Suob  is  the  sOmf- 
«p  (jf  the  form  above  the  power  of  godlioeHi" — Bardap  eor.  "  I  romen^i^  Hal  Iwa»  vaUag 
oooe  with  my  young  acqa»intanoe.*'—fflit oor.  "He  did  notliko  tojNiy  a  debt^' — Si.  "I  di- 
not  remembw  to  Aom  wen  Gtderl^  when  I  was  a  diild." — Id.  "  In  consequeooo  of  the  div 
rot  discovered  in  it,  the  manskm  has  undergone  a  tfaorou^  repair." — Maumdtr  eor.  woaLl 
not  advise  the  following  of  the  Gterman  sjratem  inaUiiM  parts." — Lieber  eor.  "  Would  it  not  br 
Io  muAv  the  students  judges  of  the  profossors?" — Id.  "LitUe  time  should  intervene  behrao 
the  proposing  of  them  Ote  deeidiitg  upoa  them." — ViaiihaJie  cor.  "It  would  bo  noUiiiig  lea; 
than  to  find  &ult  with  the  Creator."— £AL  Journal  eor*  "  That  we  were  once  friends,  is  a  pawmti 
reason,  both  of  prudenoe  and  q^coDSCteooo,  to  restrain  os  from  ever  bocoining  enemiea." — £Ur 
eor.   "By  usiDgthe  wod  as  a  ootjunotion,  iDsjrrmMRltlie  amlugui^."— £b  jBhim^  eor. 

"  He  fbrms  hb  8ch(>m'<ii  the  flood  of  vice  to  stem, 
*  BtltfiUth  ia  Jesus  lias  iiopart  ia  them." — J  Ib^lor  oar. 

LBSSON  VIIL— ADVBRBS. 

"AoxOiariea  not  oniy  eon  be  inserted,  bat  are  really  andentood."-' mv'U "He  wm 
afterviards  a  hired  scribbler  in  the  DaQy  Courant"— Anaotator  eor.  "  In  gardenii^  lnd£T. 
relative  beauty  nevar  need  stand  {or,  perhaps  better,  never  needs  to  stantlf  in  c^tpomtion  to  iatoemc 
\)eaiatj."— Karnes  eor.  "I  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  fWIowing  examfriea." — I^wOtrer. 
"  And  [we  see]  how  br  they  have  spread,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  one  of  the  wont  langoa^ 
poMiNe.^'— Zioefes  eor.  "  And,  in  this  manner,  movly  tophu  him  on  a  tovelwith  the  beast  t^tit 
forest."— iil  a  SmmeoT.  "f^AOAsr,  ah  I  a^iOm,  hai  my  darting  fled."— aaoiL  *'A«  for  dik 
fellow,  we  know  not  whence  he  is." — KUteor.  "ToBsethen,  that  by  wnks  a  man  bjnstilM 
and  not  by  faith  only." — Id.  "  The  Mixed  kind  is  that  in  which  the  poet  scmetimes  qjcaika  b  his 
own  person,  and  sometimes  makes  other  characters  speak." — Adam  and  Oovid  eor.  "  lueffa^ 
tion  is  a  rheioriealjigure  in  which  the  writer  or  orator  raises  qiiestiona,  aiul,  if  A«  pleases,  maw 
answers." — Fisher  eor.  "  Prevention  is  a  ftgwe  in  which  an  author  starts  an  otgeotiosi  whi*  !» 
foresees  may  be  mado,  and  gives  an  answer  to  it" — Id.  "  Will  you  kt  me  alone,  or  aof  T 
Walkw  eor.    "Ntithor  man  nor  woman  «aa  rssbt  an  ei^affug  extecior.''— ObifaqW  «r. 
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"  Thtragh  the  cap  bo  everao  dean." — Locke  ear.  "  Seldom,  or  never,  did  aD7  one  riao  to  eminence, 
ty  being  &  witty  lawyer."  Or  thus :  "  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  any  one  risen  to  eminence,  by  being  a 
witty  lawyer." — Z^.  Blair  tor.  "  The  woond  nile  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  tA«  objects 
{torn  uAkA  metaphora,  and  other  flgnres,  ore  to  be  drawn." — Iti,  "  In  the  figures  which  it  uses, 
it  seta  mirrors  beiwe  ua,  in  wfti<Aweiiiay  beboldol^ects rejected  in  their likencaa.'' — Id.  "Whose 
badness  if  is^  to  seek  the  true  measures  of  li^t  and  wrong,  and  not  the  arts  wAicA  he  may 
ftvUd  dcdng  the  odo,  and  sectne  himself  in  doing  the  otber." — Lackt  car.  '*  The  occarions  on 
tbhUK  you  ou^t  to  personiiy  things  sad  fhote  m  which  you  ou^t  not,  cannot  be  stated  in  any 
precise  rule." — CobbcU  cor.  "They  reflect  that  they  bare  been  much  diverted,  but  scaredy  can 
Vuy  aaj  about  what" — Kamea  cor.  "  The  eyebrows  and  shoulders  ehould  seldom  or  never  bo 
remarked  by  any  perceptible  motion." — J.  Q.  Adam  cor.  "And  the  left  hand  or  arm  should  sel- 
dom or  never  attempt  any  motion  by  itsdC" — Id.,  right.  "  Not  every  speaker  purpoees  to  please 
tlie  imagication." — Jamieaon  cor.  "And,  like  Gallio^  they  care  for  none  of  these  things."  Or: 
<*  And,  like  Gallic,  tliey  care  little  for  any  of  these  things." — S.  ear.  "  They  may  iuadvertently 
be  wed  where  their  mtrnt-n^  would  bo  obscure^" — L.  Mitrray  ear.  "  TSat  can  a  man  moke  him 
laiwh.'* — Shaik.  ear.  "The  Athenians,  In  tlidr  present  dirtrcss,  Korodiy  knew  whither  to  turn." 
— GMamUh  cor.  "  I  do  not  remember  where  God  ever  delivered  his  orados  by  the  multitude." 
— Locke  oor.  "The  object  of  this  govommont  is  twofold,  ovAvHird  and  tntfxird" — Barclay  cor. 
"  In  order  righUy  to  understand  what  wo  read  " — B.  Johnson  cor.  "  That  a  dcrign  hod  been 
formed,  to  kidnap  or  forcibly  ab^ui  Uorgan." — Coi  Stone  cor.  "  But  such  imposture  can  never 
long  maintain  its  ground." — Br.  Blair  cor.  "  But  tureiy  it  is  (U  possible  to  applj  the  ptinciplea 
of  reascHi  and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  otber  that  fs  cultivated  among  men." — Id.  "  It 
would  have  been  better  for  you,  to  have  remaned  Olitovte,  and  even  to  have  been  hewers  of 
\ii-ood." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  DisEtyllables  that  have  two  vowels  which  are  separated  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, aUoaya  hare  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable." — Id.  "  And  they  all  turned  their  backp, 
almoet  without  drawing  a  sword."  Or :  "  And  they  all  turned  their  backs,  acarcety  venturing  to 
draw  a  awOTd." — Karnes  eor.  "  The  principle  of  duty  natarally  takes  precedence  of  every  other." 
— Id  "  Not  all  that  glitters,  is  gold." — Maunder  cor.  "  Whetiier  now,  or  euerso  many  myriads 
of  ages  h«ioe." — Edwards  cor. 

"  England  never  did,  nor  ever  stiall, 
lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  oonqooror." — Shak.  eor. 

LESSON  IX— coxjUNcnosra 

*'  He  readily  comprehends  tho  roles  of  syntax,  their  oae  in  Ms  eonsimct^  of  sentences,  and  thetr 
appHcobilHy  *>  the  examples  before  him." — Greenleafcor.  "The  worits  of  jEscliylus  have  sul- 
fcnd  more  by  time,  than  those  of  any  other  ondent  tragedian." — Dr,  Blair  cor.  "There  is  niucli 
more  stotr,  more  bustle,  and  more  action,  than  on  tho  French  theatre." — Id.  (See  Oba.  8tli  on 
Rule  16th.)  "  Suc^  an  unremitted  anxiety,  or  such  a  perpetual  application,  as  engrosses  all  our 
time  and  thoughts,  is  forbidden." — Jenyiu  car.  "  It  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  simple  form 
of  the  adjective." — Wright  eor.  "  But  wlicn  I  talk  of  reasoning,  I  do  not  intend  any  other  than 
such  as  is  suited  to  tlio  child's  cnpad^." — Locke  eor.  "  Pronoons  have  no  other  use  in  langaage. 
than  to  represent  nouus,"«JiKni«f0n  cor.  "  Tlie  speculative  relied  no  fiirthcr  on  their  own  judj^- 
roen^  than  to  choose  a  leader,  wliom  they  implicitly  followed." — Karnes  eor.  "  ITnacx»>nimodaled 
man  is  no  mwe  than  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  tliou  art" — ShaJt,  cor,  "A  Parenthesis 
is  a  suggestion  which  is  introduced  into  tlio  body  of  a  sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  bo  omit- 
ted without  injuring  the  grammatical  construction." — Mur.  et  aL  air.  "  7%e  Caret  (marked  thus  a) 
is  placed  where  something  that  happened  to  be  left  out,  is  to  be  put  into  tho  line." — lid  "  What 
I  visit  them,  thej  shall  be  cast  down." — Bible  cor.  "Neither  our  virtues  nor  our  vices  aro  all 
our  own."— VoAwon  and  Sanborn  eor.  "  1  could  not  give  him  so  tarty  an  answer  as  ho  bad  desired." 
•—0.  R  Peiree  eor.  "  He  is  not  w  tall  as  his  brother."— ASzon  eor.  "  It  is  difScnlt  to  judgo 
wheOier  Lord  Byron  is  serious  or  not" — Lady  Blesaington  eor.  "  Some  nouns  are  of  both  the  sec- 
ond and  the  third  declension." — Gould  cor.  "  He  was  discouraged  neither  by  danger  nor  by  mis- 
fortune." —  WeUs  cor.  "  This  is  consistent  neither  with  lojHc  nor  vriA  history." — DiW  cor.  "  Parts 
of  aeotences  are  either  simple  or  compound." — David  Mair  eor.  "  English  verso  is  regulated 
rather  by  the  number  of  syllablca,  than  by  foot ;"  or, — "  than  by  tho  number  of  feet" — LL  "  X 
know  not  what  more  he  can  Ao,  than  pnj  for  hun.**— Zodte  cor.  "Whilst  they  are  learning^ 
and  ore  applying  themselves  with  attention,  they  are  to  bo  kept  in  good  hnmour."— /(/.  "A 
man  cannot  have  too  moch  of  it,  new  have  it  too  perfectly."— /d  "  That  yon  may  so  run,  as  to 
obtain;  and  so  fight,  as  (o  overoome."  Or  thna:  "That  you  may  so  run,  that  you  may  c^tain; 
and  80  fight,  thai  you  may  overcome."— Pmn  cor.  "  It  is  the  artifice  of  some,  to  contrive  false 
periods  of  business,  that  they  may  seem  men  of  despatch." — Bacon  eor.  "  '  A  tall  roan  and  a 
woman.'  In  this  pAroM,  there  is  no  ellipsis;  the  i^jectivo  bdongs  orUy  to  the  fi>rmer  noun;  the 
quality  respects  only  the  man." — Ash  cor.  "  An  abandonment  o(  tho  policy  is  neither  to  he  ex- 
pected nor  lobe  demied."— Jackson  eor.  "  Which  can  bo  acquired  by  no  other  means  than  by 
fteqaent  exercise  in  tpeiUBg."~~Dr.  Blair  eor.  "  The  duef  or  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are 
oomnKKi  to  the  Ei^sh  (Md  the  lAthi  toDgne."  Ot:—**  m  apptieeMe  to  the  En)i^  aawellas 
<o  the  Latin  tongue."— /d:  "Then  I  oxdaim,«AAerthatmy  antagonist  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that 
his  taste  is  cormpted  In  a  miserable  degree."  Orthus:  "Then  lexd^m,  that  my  antagonist  is 
eititer  Toid  of  all  taste,  at  has  a  taste  that  is  mieerably  corrupted." — Id  "  I  cannot  pi^  any  one 
irtu  ii  ander  w>  distrsM  oMar  of  body  or  <tf  mind."— "There  was  much  gamuain 
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the  world,  beforo  there  were  learnhig  and  arte  to  roflne  it" — Dr.  Blair  ear.  "  Soch  a  writer  cm 
Iiare  little  ebo  to  do,  than  to  neuhmodd  the  paradorea  of  ancient  aceptidsm." — Dr.  Brow%  tor. 
"  Our  idem  of  them  being  nothing  else  thm  coUetHona  of  the  ordisarj  qualities  obaerred  in 
them." — Dmean  cor.  "  A  non-etu,  or  negative,  can  give  ne&her  pleasure  qot  pain." — Kames  oar. 
"  So  that  they  shall  not  JusUo  and  embarraae  one  an  iMher." — Dr.  Blair  oor.  "  He  flrmlj  lefiind 
to  make  use  of  ai^  other  voioe  them  Us  own."— Jfumiy'«  Seqve^  p.  118.  "Tour  mardmig 
rv>giment8,  mr,  will  not  make  the  guards  their  example,  eitbv  as  nldiiers  or  as  wdt^Kta."  Jmm 
cor.  "  GcHUpqoently  they  had  ^ther  meaning  tor  beauty,  to  any  but  fiia  natma  oT  eaeh 
oountty."— iSAertdfMi  ear. 

**  The  man  of  worth,  who  has  not  left  his  fieer, 
la  in  his  narrow  houso  forever  darkly  laid." — Bona  ear. 

LESSON  X— PREPOSITIONS. 
"Tbcso  may  be  carried  on  progressively  beyond  aay  aaaignable  HmitL" — Smut  cor.  "Ti> 
orowd  diffen-nt  sul^ccta  jn/o  a  single  member  of  a  p^iod,  ia  atiU  wuiau  tban  to  oDwd  thnn  mto 
one  period."— /<£  "  Nor  do  we  rigidly  in^  on  having  melodioafl  proee.*'— "Tbe  aTOwn 
we  have  lo  those  who  differ  fhxn  as." — Id  "  For  we  cannot  bear  bia  shifting  of  the  soeoe  <A 
every  line." — ffak/ax  cor.  "  "We  shall  find  that  wo  oome  by  it  in  the  aamo  way." — Locke  ear. 
"Against  this  he  has  no  better  defence  than  that"— Barnes  eor.  "  Searching  (be  person  ■wbom  ho 
Huspects  of  having  stolen  his  casket" — Dr.  Blair  cor.  '*  Who,  as  vocandes  occur,  are  elected  by 
the  whole  Board." — Lit  Jour.  cor.  "Almost  the  only  field  of  ambition^  a  German,  iasdence." 
— Libber  cor.  "  Tho  plan  of  education  is  very  different  fivm  the  one  pursaed  in  the  sister  country." — 
Ooky  cor.  "Somo  writers  on  grammar  bare  cootcnded,  that  adjectives  aoTruHmes  relate  to  mis, 
and  modify  IMr  action." —  W^xa  eor.  "  They  are  therefore  c£  a  mixed  nature,  partidpalziv  the 
propertied  both  of  pronouns  and  o/adjective8.^^/n9erwI(  eor.  "  For  there  is  no  aotbnity  wUd 
can  justify  tho  inserting  of  tho  aspirate  or  Vw  doubling  of  the  vowel" — Knight  cor.  "  The  dis- 
tinction and  arrangement  o/ active,  passive,  and  neuter  verbs." — Wrighi  eor.  "And  see  thai  a 
hostile  world  spread  its  delusive  snares." — KirlAam  cor.  "He  may  be  [wecautioned,  and  be 
made  to  see  how  those  jofn  in  tho  contempt" — Locke  eor.  "The  contenting  of  liiemsclvee  in  the 
present  want  of  wh^  they  wished  for,  is  a  virtue." — Id,  "  If  the  comidaint  bo  abotU  somethii^ 
really  worthy  of  your  notice." — Id.  "  True  fbrtitudo  I  take  to  be  the  qaiet  poaaenicn  of  a  man's 
selfj  and  an  undisturbed  doing  of  his  duty." — Id  "  For  the  custom  of  tormenting  and  killing 
beatits,  will,  by  degrees,  harden  their  minds  even  towards  men." — Id  "C3iildrctt  are  wlupped  to 
it,  and  made  to  spend  many  hours  of  their  precious  time  imeadly  at  Latin.'* — "  Om  this  sob- 
jehct,  [tho  I  larmony  of  Period^]  tiie  ancient  rhetoriciuia  have  entered  into  a  very  minate  and  par- 
ticular detail ;  more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head  that  regards  lai^aage."— ^eo 
Blair's  Rhet.,  p.  123.  "  Bat  the  one  should  not  be  omitted,  and  the  other  reftiMed."  Or :  "  Bm 
the  one  should  not  be  used  vriOuntt  the  other." — BtiXUona  eor.  *'  fyon  some  oommon  fijiuii  of 
speech,  tho  rdative  pronoun  Is  nsoally  omitted." — Murrayand  WM  cor.  "There  are  very  moay 
causes  which  disquuify  a  witness  for  being  received  to  testify  in  particular  cases." — Adams  cor. 
*' Aside all  regard  to  intere<)t,  wo  should  expect  that,"  tx,—WA»ler  eor.  "Ify  opinitHi  was 
given  (^er  a  rather  cursory  perusal  of  the  book." — L.  Mttrray  cor.  "And,  [ml  the  next  day,  ho 
was  put  on  board  of  his  ship."  Or  thus :  "And,  the  next  day,  be  was  put  aboatd  bis  ship." — 
Id  "  Having  the  oommwd  of  no  emotions,  bat  what  are  raised  by  sight" — Kamea  eor.  "  Did 
these  moral  attributes  exist  in  some  other  beii^  besides  btmsclt"  Or: — "in  some  otho'  boi^ 
than  taaaB\t"-~-Waifiand  eor.  '*  He  did  not  behave  in  that  numner  from  pride,  or  [.A^]  con- 
tempt of  tiie  tribunaL" — Murrof^B  SetuO,  p.  113.  "Tbess  prosecutions  agaiita  WUl&m  aeem  t> 
have  been  the  most  iniqnitous  measures  tnusued  by  the  oouit"— Jfirroy  oful  PriesOey  eor.  '*Ta 
restore  myself  to  the  good  graces  of  my  uir  oiXkA^'-^Dryden  eor.  "  Objects  denominated  beau- 
tiful, please  not  by  virtue  of  any  one  quality  oommm  to  &eta  alL" — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "  This  would 
have  been  loss  worthy  of  notice,  had  not  a  writor  or  two  of  high  rank  lately  adopted  it" — (^Hmhii 
eor. 

"  A  Grecian  youth,  o/ talents  rara^ 
Whom  I^ato's  pUlosoi^  care,"  fta— WHrrOKAD:  B.  R,  ]k  19& 

LBSSOK  XL— PROMISCUOUS. 
*'To  excel  Am  become  a  modi  less  conii4derable  olifeek''— iV.  BtoA'cor.   "Ifyrobc^  and  117 

hitegrity  to  Eeatfn,  ore  all  T  dare  now  call  my  own." — Bt^tiSs  Speakar,  p.  347.  "  Fbr  &ou  llw 
garland  wearst  suocesaivGly." — Shak.  cor. ;  also  Enfieid.  "  If  then  thou  art  a  Roman,  take  it 
forth." — lid  "  If  thou  prove  this  to  be  real,  thou  miut  be  a  smart  lad  indeed." — Jfe^eor.  "And 
an  other  bridge  of  four  hundred  feet  in  length." — Brightland  cor.  "  METOKTinr  is  Vie  putting 
ono  name  fbr  on  other,  on  account  of  the  neu*  relation  wAmA  there  is  between  tbem." — Piher 
ear.  "AxTOKOHASU.  is  the  putting  of  an  appellative  or  common  name  far  a  proper  name." — IL 
"  Thai  iiiMi,  should  make  do  difference  in  ^r  determination." — BaOipna  eor.  "1%e  firat  and 
second  pages  are  torn."  Or.  "Hm  first  and  the  second  page  are  tcHU."  Or:  "  The  first  page 
and  the  second  are  torn." — Id  "  Jc^'s  abeence  from  home  occasioned  the  delay." — Id.  *'  His 
nesfied  of  opportunities  for  improvement^  was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace." — Id.  "  He  vriil  regret 
his  neglect  of  his  opportunities  for  improvement,  when  it  if  too  late." — Id,  "His  expertneit  at 
tbineing  does  not  ratitle  him  to  our  regard."— Jti  "Offisar  went  back  to  Rome^  to  take  poososBioa 
ofthe  public  treasure,  whidi  his  of^ionen^  by  a  most  unacoonotatde  ovwrigfat,  bad  nei^eclBd  to 
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carry  aaay  with  him." — GoIdsnvUh  cor.  "And  Caesar  took  out  of  tlie  trenaury,  gold  to  tho  amotint 
of  three  thousand  pounds'  weipht,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  silver."* — Id.  "  Rules  and  defi- 
nitions, which  should  always  be  aa  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible,  are  thus  rendered  obscure." 
— Qretnkaf  ear.  "  So  much  both  of  ability  and  0/ merit  is  seldom  found."  Or  thus:  "So  much 
of  both  ibUity  and  merit  is  seldom  fbund."^ — L.  Murray  cor.  "  It'  such  maxims,  and  such  prac- 
ticca  prevail,  what  Aos  becomo  of  decency  and  virtue  — Murray's  False  Syntax,  it,  62.  Or :  "  If 
such  maxiiiis  and  practicea  prevail,  what  wiU  becoaie  of  decency  and  virtue?" — Mtttray  ami 
Bullions  ear.  "  Especially  if  the  subject  doe8  mt  nqtan  so  much  pomp. "~i>r.  Blair  eor.  "  ]  [ow- 
cver,  the  proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  compositions, — the  csact  adjustment  of  nil  the 
fifcurative  circumstance*  with  the  literal  s^ise, — has  ever  been  found  an  affair  of  great  nicety." — 
Blair's  Rhxi.,  p.  151.  "And  adding  to  that  hissing  in  our  language,  which  is  so  mucli  noliced  hy 
foreigners." — Addiaon,  CooU,  and  Murray,  cor.  "  To  apeak  impatiently  to  servants,  or  to  do  my 
thing  that  betrays  unkiadness,  or  ill-humour,  is  certainly  criminal."  Or  better:  "  Impatience,  un- 
kinmess,  or  ill-humoor,  is  certainly  criminaL"— Jfor.  et  aL  cor.  "  Ueie  are  a  fullam  and  grand- 
eur of  expression,  well  suited  to  tho  sufcijocL"— iV.  Nair  cor.  "  I  single  mi  Strada  from  among 
tho  modems,  because  he  had  the  foolish  presumption  to  censuro  Tadtus." — L.  Mvrray  cor.  "  I 
angle  him  out  from  among  the  modems,  because,"  tc--^DoHngbrvke  cor.  "  This  rvle  is  not 
always  observed,  even  by  good  writers,  so  strictly  as  it  ought  to  bo." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  But 
this  gravity  and  assurance,  which  are  beyond  boyhood,  being  neither  wisdom  nor  knowledge,  do 
never  reach  to  manhood." — Pope  cor.  "Tho  regularity  and  polish  even  of  a  turnpike-road,  have 
some  influence  upon  the  low  people  in  the  neighbourhood." — Karnes  cor.  "  They  become  fond  of 
regularity  and  neatness;  and  this  improvement  of  their  taste  is  displayed,  firEt  upon  their  yards 
and  UtUe  eiKlosurea,  and  next  within  doors." — Id.  *'  Tho  phrase,  '  it  is  imiKiseiUe  to  exist,'  gives 
UB  the  idea,  that  U  w  imposrible  for  men,  or  any  body,  to  exist" — FrietS-iy  cor,  "  I'll  gi\e  a  thou- 
sand potmda  to  look  upon  him." — Shak.  cor.  "  Tho  reader's  knowledge,  as  Dr.  Campbell  obEervce, 
may  prevent  him  from  mistaking  it." —  Crombie  and  Murray  cor.  "  When  two  words  arc  set  in 
contrast,  or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  they  are  both  emphatic." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  The  num- 
ber of  Oia  persons — men,  women,  and  children — who  wero  lost  in  tho  eea,  was  very  great."  Or 
thus :  "  The  number  of  peiBons — men,  women,  and  children — thai  were  lost  in  the  sea,  was  very 
great." — Id.  "  'Soe  is  the  resemblance  betwioen  the  primary  and  lAs  resembling  otgcct  pointed 
oat" — Jimwaspn  eor.    "I  think  it  tho  best  book  id  the  kmd,  that  I  have  met  yrith."—llaihacs  cor. 

"Why  Aould  not  wo  their  ondcnt  rites  restore, 
.^nd  be  what  Borne  or  Athens  waa  before  ?" — Roeeommon  eor. 

LESSON  XII.— TWO  ERRORS. 

"  It  is  labour  only  thai  gives  nWnh  to  plensure." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  Groves  are  never  more 
agreeable  than  in  the  opening  of  aprinp," — Id.  "  His  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Snblime  and  the  Beautiful,  soon  made  him  kno\vn  to  tlio  literati" — See  Blair's 
Led.,  pp.  34  and  45.  "  An  awfbl  precipice  or  tower  from  which  wo  look  down  on  the  objects 
whk:h  are  below." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  This  passage,  tlK)ugh  very  poetical,  is,  however,  Iiargh  and 
obscure ;  and  for  no  other  cause  than  this,  that  throe  distinct  metaphors  aro  crowded  together." — 
Jd,  "  I  pwpoee  to  tnote  some  obserTatioiis." — Id.  "  I  ihall  here  ibllow  the  same  method  that  I 
have  all  altwg  pursued." — Id.  "  Uankind  at  no  other  time  rcscmblo  one  an  other  so  much  as  they 
do  in  the  beginnings  of  society." — Id.  "But  no  ear  is  seosiblo  of  the  termination  of  each  foot,  in 
the  reading  of  a  hexameter  hne." — Id.  "  Tlie  first  thing,  says  he,  Oiat  a  writer  eiUier  of  fables  or 
of  heroic  poems  does,  is,  to  choose  some  maxim  or  point  of  morality." — Id.  "  The  fourth  hook 
has  cUtoays  been  most  justly  admired,  and  indeed  it  abounds  with  bcautic.<i  of  tho  highest  kicd," — 
Id.  "  There  ifl  to  ^  poem  no  attempt  towards  the  p^ting  of  characteni.''— /d  "  But  the  arti- 
ficial contrasting  of  characterp,  and  the  constant  introducing  of  them  in  pairs  and  by  oppofites. 
give  too  tbeatrioil  and  affected  an  air  to  the  piece." — Id.  "  Neither  of  them  is  arbitrary  or  local." 
— Karnes  cor.  "  If  the  crowding  of  figures  is  bad,  it  is  still  worse  to  graft  one  figure  upon  an 
other." — Id.  "  The  crowding-together  of  so  many  objects  lessens  tlio  pleasure." — Id.  "  This  there- 
fore lies  not  in  the  puUing-off  of  the  hai^  nor  in  tt«  making  of  compliments." — Locke  cor.  '-But 
the  Samaritan  Yau  may  havo  been  used,  as  the  Jows  used  tho  Chaldaic,  both  for  a  vowel  and  for 
a  consonant" — Wilson  cor.  "  But  if  a  solemn  and  a  liuniliar  pronunciation  really  esrist  in  our 
language,  is  it  not  the  business  of  a  grammarian  to  mark  both  7" — J.  Walker  cor.  "  By  making 
nuDds  £>Uow  one  an  other  agreeably  to  oertam  lawa"— Oonitoer  eor.  "  If  there  wm  no  drink- 
fa^  of  fartoxicatfa^r  draaghta,  there  could  be  no  drunkards." — Peirce  cor.  "  Eocratts  knew  his 
own  defects,  and  ^hewas  proud  of  any  thing,  it  waso/being  thought  to  have  none." — Goldxmith 
eor.  "  Lysander,  having  brought  his  army  to  Epheeus,  erected  an  arsenal  for  the  building  of  gal' 
kya."—Id.    "The  use  of  these  rigns  M  worthy  o/remark."— 5nffA(iand  £W.    "IIo  received  mo 

*  TUa  Mntence  mtT  bo  writtoii  eorreetlr  In  a  doeen  different  mtva,  vtth  preeiMljr  the  nmc  tneanlng,  anil  vprjr 
BMrlf  the  nme  words.  I  havo  hare  made  tho  nonn  pold  the  otjrot  of  the  mb  took,  wbkh  In  (he  orljclul  ar^ 
pMra  to  KOvern  the  nonn  trwmirt,  or  momt/,  undentood.  The  noun  rtniount  tnlsht  ahoBt  m  wrll-be  tnnda  It* 
sl^ect.  hf  a  auppTMaion  of  the  prepoaltlon  to.  And  again,  for  '-pounda'  vieight,"  vo  ni«7  Uj,  "pmmia  in 
mifchL"    The  words  will  alao  admit  of  many  dlfhreot  portions.— G.  Biowx. 

t  See  n  dlffcrntit  reading  of  this  eiample,  dted  aa  the  first  Item  of  false  syntax  under  Rnlo  10th  aboTo,  and 
tbore  oorrectrd  dtfltirenilv.  Thp  words  "bothti/"  which  make  the  dlffbrenen.  were  probnhly  added  by  L.  Mac- 
imr  In  some  of  his  r«eiidl»;  and  yet  It  doM  not  appear  that  tfak  popular  critic  evi-r  got  the  aentenco  right.— O. 
Bbown. 

t  "If  Mch  maxlnia,  and  such  praetleei  vrmSL  what  has  Iteome  qg  aalloaal  Ulwrty  gmw^'i  gfrtary,  VoL 
vt,  ^  SM;  PrtsMtifs  Oram.,  p.  186. 
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in  tho  same  mannor  in  vht'ch  I  vould  retxire  you."  Or  thua :  "  IIo  recoived  me  as  I  froold  re- 
edve  you." — N.  C.  ^ith  ear.  "  CooMHing  of  both  the  direct  and  fte  collateral  eridence." — 
Bvtttr  eor.  "  If  any  man  or  vmnan  that  bdiereth  iMlh  widows,  let  him  or  her  rdiere  tbem,  Bod 
lot  not  the  church  be  charged."— eor.  For  men's  sakt  are  beaiU  bred." — W.  WaJker  tar. 
"  From  three  o'doek,  there  vfere  drinking  and  gaming." — Id.  "  Ib  this  he  that  I  am  Beeldng,  or 
fiotf' — IJ.  ''And  tor  the  upliol<^ng  of  eveiy  one'a  own  opinion,  there  is  so  much  ado." — Seiod 
cor.  "  Some  of  them,  however,  will  necessanjy  be  noticed." — Sale  cor.  "  The  boys  ctHiducted 
themselvca  very  indiscreetly." — Merchant  cor.  "  Their  example,  their  influence,  their  tbrtune,— 
OTory  taleut  they  pom3m,—ditpenaet  biesBiiigs  on  all  persoiu  arouid  tbem." — Id.  and  Mumtycor. 
"  Tho  two  Reynotdaes  reciprocally  coavortod  each  other." — Johnton  cor.  "  The  destroying  ^  the 
kat  two,  Tadtus  caUa  an  attack  upon  virtue  itaelL" — Goldsmith  cor.  "  Moneys  art  your  muL" — 
^hak.  eor.  "  is ootnimmly  sounded  like  tch,  as  inchdreft;  bn^  in  words  derived  from  Greek 
U  has  tho  sound  otk"—L.  Murray  cor.  "  When  one  fa  oUiged  to  moke  some  uteosfl  aene  for 
purpose!)  to  vbidi  it  teas  not  ixiginally  destined." — OampbeU  cor.  "  But  that  a  b(^tim  widi 
water  ia  a  wa^ing-atsoiy  of  sin,  thou  canst  not  hence  prDT&" — Sarday  cor.  "  Bemg  spoken  to 
&H<ooe,  it  mfbrs  no  unirersAl  oommond.'' — Id.  "For  if  tbc  /ayinfr-oniie o/ ct^inlatives  gives  flirce 
and  UTeliness,  a  redundancy  of  tliom  must  render  the  period  languid." — Bv^aium eor.  "James 
used  to  compare  him  to  a  cat,  which  always  fatit  upoa  ber  legs." — Adam  cor. 

**  From  the  low  earth  astnring  genius  springa, 
And  sails  triumphant  &orn«  on  eagle's  winga."— Lioyd  eor. 

LESSON  XnL— TWO  ERBOBS. 
"An  ofltentatioaa,  a  feeUe,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  for  instance,  is  aiwt^  fanny." — Dr. 

Blair  cor.  "Tet  in  this  we  find  that  the  Bogliah  prononnco  quHe  offreeably  to  rule."  Or  tfaos: 
"  Tet  in  this  we  find  tho  En^h  ]>n>nim«ki/tffA.  perfectly  agreeable  to  rule."  Or  thus:  "  Tet  in 
this  we  find  that  tho  English  pronounce  in  a  manner  perfectly  agreeable  to  rule." — J.  Wa&er  cor. 
"But  neither  the  percoptioo  of  id«a^  nor  knowledgo  of  am  sort,  u  a  habit,  though  »bf»lutelv 
necessary  to  the  fixrmiDg  of  halnts."-~Bp.  Butttr  cor.  "Tlwy  wsre  cast;  and  a  heavj  flue  wot 
iinpostMi  nptm  them.*'— GoblmM  eor.  **  Without  nuldng  thu  reflection,  be  cannot  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  antiwr.  or  relish  the  composition." — Dr.  &air  eor.  "The  scholar  should  be  in- 
structed t'n  rekftion  to  finding 0/  his  words."  Or  thus:  "The  scholar  sliould  bo  told  how  to 
finti  his  words." — Oshora  cor.  "  And  therefore  tiiey  could  neither  liave  forged,  nor  have  rerer- 
sifled  thom." — Knifht  cor.  "  A  disponaory  is  a  place  at  which  medicines  are  dispensed  to  the  poor." 
— L.  Mw,  cor.  "  Both  tho  connexion  and  the  number  of  worda  are  determined  b^  geoetal  laws." — 
Xeef  cor.  "  An  Aaip.Mt  lias  the  first  two  ^llablos  unaccented,  and  the  last  om  accented;  a% 
contravene,  acquiescu.  ' — L.  Mar.  cor,  "  An  exidicatiro  sentence  is  oa«  ra  vMeh  a  thing  is  said. 
in  a  direct  manao',  to  b«  or  not  to  be,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  suffer  or  not  to  sufi^." — Lmcth  and 
Mur.  cor.  "  Birr  is  a  conjunction  whenever  it  is  neither  an  adverb  nor  a  preposition."* — R.  G. 
Smith  eor.  ''Ho  wrote  in  the  name  of  king  Ahasuerw,  and  sealed  the  writing  with  the  king's 
ring." — Bible  an:  "Gamm  and  Audland  had  departed  from  the  town  before  this  time." — Smi 
or.  "  Before  they  wiU  relinquish  the  practice,  they  must  be  convinced." —  WAtter  cor.  "  Which 
hi  had  thrown  up  bejvre  he  set  ouL" —  Orimshaw  cor.  "  IIo  left  to  him  the  value  of  a  hundred 
drachms  in  Perunn  money." — Sped.  cor.  "  All  that  tho  mind  can  ever  contompl^  otHtoeraing 
thrao,  must  be  divided  among  tbo  three." — CardeU  eor.  "Tom  Ptusb  Is  one  of  the  iDoat  eminent 
unmethodical  dt^utanta^  of  ail  that  have  fiiHen  under  my  obserratkm." — Sped,  eor,  "  When  yoa 
hnro  ono9  got  hitn  to  think  liimsolf  eomptnsaled  for  his  suffering,  by  the  praise  which  is  given 
him  for  bis  cour^re." — Locke  eor.  "  In  all  matters  t»  which  simple  rcaeoo,  or  mere  specnlniioD, 
is  concerned." — Slieridan  cor.  "  And  thoreforo  ho  should  be  spared  from  the  trouble  of  attend- 
ing to  any  thing  els3  than  his  meaning." — Id.  "  It  is  this  kind  of  phraseology  tfuit  is  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  idi-imatical ;  a  species  that  was  onnnally  the  spawn,  partly  of  ignorance,  and  partly 
m  aflectation."— C!itinp&«U  and  Murray  eor,  "  niat  neithw  the  bifiection  nor  the  lota's  are 
as  oould  have  been  employed  by  the  andont  inhabitants  of  lAtium." — Knight  cor.  "Ia  these 
cases  in  which  tho  verb  ia  intended  to  he  applied  to  any  one  of  the  ternis." — L.  Jftm-oy  cor. 

But  these  people  who  know  not  tho  law,  are  acciufled." — Bible  cor.  "  And  the  magnitude  of 
the  chonue.^  hav  woif^ht  and  sublimity." — Qairdiner  cor.  "Dares  he  deny  that  there  are  some  of 
his  fhitornity  guilty  ?" — Birday  cor.  "  Giving  an  account  of  most,  if  not  aU,  0^  the  pap?rs 
which  had  passL-d  botwiit  them." — Id,  "In  this  manner,  as  to  both  parsing  and  oorrecUc?. 
shovid  all  tho  rules  of  syntax  be  treated,  being  taken  vp  regularly  according  to  their  order." — L 
Murray  :or.  "  7b  Ovando  were  allowed  a  briltiant  retinue  and  a  bodyipiard." — Sketch  co'. 
"Was  it  I  or  he,  that  you  requested  to  go?" — Kirkham  cor.  "  Let  lh«e  and  me  go  on."— JSnyiu 
eor.  "TldslQOwhere  aJttrroed;  and  /  do  wholly  deny  t(." — Barclay  eor.  "But  that  I  deny; 
and  it  remains  for  him  to  prove  — Id.  "  Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke :  Sie  weeps,  sfte 
ble<^d9,  and  e-ich  new  day  a  gash  Is  added  to  her  wounds." — ^lak.  cor.  "  Thou  art  tho  LotcI  who 
ehose  Abraham,  and  brought  him  forth  *ut  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees." — BibU  and  Mar.  cor.  "He  is 
the  exhaustless  fountain,  from  which  emaaalt  all  these  attributes  that  exisf  thron^wut  this  wide 
creation."— TTa^lond  cor.  "  I  am  be  who  Aa«  communed  with  the  seal  of  Keodes;  I  am  ha  who 
has  entered  the  gardens  of  pleasure."— IFri^^A/  eor. 

"  Such  were  in  ancient  times  the  tales  received, 
Such  by  our  good  itro&thm  uwv  bellered." — Howe  ear. 

'AMorUsfto  my  notloa,  MisBnwapnpodtloni  bat        are  soiBe  iriw  Odak  atiMrwin. — O.  Bwm 
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LESSON  XIV.— TWO  EBROBS. 

"The  noun  or  jwonoan  that  stands  befbro  the  active  verb,  usuaity  reprtsenis  the  agent." — A. 
Murray  oor.  "  Such  stem  to  Aave  6een  the  musioga  of  our  liero  of  the  (frannnar-quill,  when  ho 
pecaed  the  first  part  of  his  grammar." — JfercAatU  cor.  "  Two  dots,  the  one  placed  above  the 
Other  [:],  ar«  called  Sheva,  and  are  ttseti  to  repraerU  avei7ahort&" — WHeonmr.  "Great  lioxfi 
been,  and  ore,  tiie  obscority  and  diiScalty,  in  the  oatuie  and  application  them"  [ :  L  c. — of  nnt- 
nral  remedies).— Atffar  oar.  "  Aa  two  are  to  four,  so  ars  four  to  ^it"— jQienst  eor.  "  The 
fatTentkm  soduse  ^  arithmetic,  reach  bade  to  a  period  so  remote,  as  ft)  &e  beycn^  the  kcovlcdfro 
<^hiBtor7." — Hobtnisan.  COT.  "What  it  preaenta  as  objects  of  contemplatioD  or  enjo^mcat, /iVi 
and  satisfy  his  mind." — Id.  "  If  he  dtu-M  not  say  tkej  ore,  as  I  know  he  darts  not,  how  must  I 
then  distinguish?" — Bairday  cor.  "Hg  had  now  grown  so  fond  of  solitude,  that  all  company  had 
become  uneasy  to  him." — lA/eof  Cic.  cor.  "Violence  and  spoil  are  heard  in  her;  Ixfore  me 
coDtinuoUy  ate  grief  and  woande." — BiUi  cor.  "  Baylc's  Intelligence  from  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, vUoh  makes  elevea  volumes  in  duodecimo,  is  truly  a  model  in  this  kind."— .fbrmej/  cur. 
**  Pauses  to  fie  rvndertd  pleasing  and  exprea^vo,  must  not  only  be  made  In  the  right  place,  but 
also  he  aoDompaniod  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  7b  oppose  the  opinions  nnd 
red^  the  mistakes  of  others^  is  what  truth  and  sincerity  sometimes  require  of  us." — Locke  cor. 
*'  It  is  very  probably  that  this  assembly  was  called,  to  clear  sxsdo  doubt  which  the  king  Iiad, 
wh^her  ii  wen  lawful  for  the  BoBandera  to  throw  off  the  monareby  of  Spain,  and  withdraw  en- 
tirely their  allegiance  to  that  crown."  Or: — "About  the  lawfulness  of  the  Hollanders'  rrjection 
of  the  monardiy  of  Spain,  and  entire  wUhdrawTnent  of  their  allegiance  to  that  crown." — L.  Mur- 
ray cor.  "A  naming  of  the  numbers  and  cases  of  a  noun  in  tbeir  order,  is  called  the  declining 
iff  it,  or  Ha  dedetaUni." — Ihtst  cor.  "  Tbo  embodying  ^  them  in,  tbciefiffo,  <»ily  a  collecting  of 
such  oompooent  parts  of  wordsw" — Ibtm  car.  "Tlje  ono  is  the  Tcrfoe  Iward  vAen  (^riat  teas  bap- 
tized; the  other,  when  ha  v?as  transfigured." — Sardaycor.  "An  understanding  o/tho  literal 
sense"— or,  "  Jb  Aove  vaderstood  the  literal  senso,  would  not  have  prevented  them  from  condemn- 
ing the  guiltless."— Bp.  BoXler  cor.  "  As  if  this  were,  io  take  the  execution  of  justice  out  of  the 
hands  of  God,  and  to  give  it  to  nature." — Id.  "  They  will  say,  you  most  conceal  this  good  opin- 
ion of  yourself;  which  yet  is  an  allowing  of  tho  tMng.  though  not  of  the  shoving  </  it"  Or: — 
"wfaich  yet  is,  to  atioio  Uio  thing,  though  not  the  diovingq^ It."— SSik^^eU  eer.  "80  as  to  signify 
not  only  the  doing  of  an  action,  but  tho  causing  0/  it  to  be  done."— iYlte  cor.  "  This,  certainly,  was 
both  a  dividing  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  a  limiting  o/' bis  immensity." — Oalvin  cor.  "Tones  being 
infinite  in  number,  and  varying  in  oliuost  every  individual,  tho  arranging  of  them  under  distinct 
heads,  and  the  r«luciug  of  them  to  any  fi-fed  and  permanent  rules,  may  be  considered  as  the  Inet 
refinement  in  language." — Knight  cor.  "  Tho  fiereo  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  not  return,  until  ho 
haih  done  it,  and  unUl  ho  haUt  performed  the  intents  hia  heart" — BibU  cor.  "  We  reek  for 
deeds  more  Ulustrioos  and  heroic,  for  events  mora  diversified  and  stupriaing." — Dr.  Blair  asr. 

We  distinguidi  tiie  genders,  or  the  male  and  the  female  sex,  m  fi>nr  difibreot  ways."~£»c/ia»an 
cor.  "Thu^  eh  and  g  are  ever  bard.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  retain  these  sounds  in  tAoee  He- 
brew names  which  have  not  been  Tnodernized,  or  changed  by  public  use." — Dr.  Wilson  eor.  "  A 
Substantive,  or  Noun,  is  the  name  of  any  thing  icAfcft  is  conceived  to  subeirt,  or  cif  wl.idi  we 
have  any  notion." — Mirray  and  Lowth  ixr.  "  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing  which  exists,  or 
of  which  we  have,  or  can  form,  an  idea." — Maunder  eor.  "  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  tliinc;  in 
existence,  or  of  any  thing  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea." — Id.  "  The  next  thing  to  bo  aUeuded 
to^  is,  to  keep  him  exactly  to  the  speaking  of  truth." — Locke  cor.  "  The  material,  tAe  vegetable, 
and  tik0uiiimlworid,reoeiTe  this  infiueoce  according  to  thdrKreialcapadtiM^^  "And 
jet  U  Is  &irly  defensible  od  the  principles  of  the  achocdmea ;  if  fton  things  can  be  called  priod- 
|des,  whkb  eanriat  merely  in  words." — CbmpieB  cor. 

"Art  thou  so  bare,  and  ftiQ  of  wretdiednes^ 
Andjfeorri  to  die?  Famine  b  in  thy  ohed& 
Keed  and  oppiesrioD  Oarw  in  thy  mat  eyea.^' — Skak.  oar. 

LESSON  XV.— THREE  ERRORS. 

"  The  silver  age  is  reckwied  to  have  commenced  ai  tho  death  of  Aufnistus,  and  to  have  contin- 
ued tfQ  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign." — Gouid  eor.  "  Language  has  indeed  become,  in  modem  timea, 
more  correct,  and  taore  deierminaie." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "It  is  evident,  that  those  words  nre  the 
most  agreMthle  to  tlie  ear,  which  are  compoaed  of  smooth  and  Uqnid  sounds,  and  in  which  there 
is  a  proper  intermixtore  of  vowels  and  consonants." — Id.  "It  would  have  bad  no  other  cKct, 
tAon  to  add  to  the  sentence  on  mneeestary  word." — Id.  "But  as  rumours  arose,  th<U  the  Judges 
had  been  corrupted  by  money  in  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popular  clamour,  nod 
threw  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius." — Id.  "  A  Participle  is  derived  from  a  verb,  and  partakes  of 
the  nature  both  of  the  verb  and  of  an  adjective," — Ash  and  Devia  cor.  "  I  shall  have  learned  my 
grammar  before  you  will  have  learned  yows," — WiStur  and  Livingston  eor,  "There  is  do  other 
earthly  object  oqiable  of  making  bo  vatioua  and  so  forcible  impressions  upon  the  human  mind,  as 
a  complete  spc^er." — Perry  eor.  "  It  was  not  the  carrying  of  the  bag,  thai  made  Jodas  a  thief 
and  a  hireling." — Soidh  eor.  "  As  the  reasonable  soul  and  the  flesh  are  one  man,  so  God  and  man 
are  one  Christ." — Creed  eor.  "  And  I  will  say  to  them  who  were  not  my  peoi^e,  le  are  my  peo- 
ple; and  tb^  shall  say,  Thou  art  our  God.'^£jUa  eor.  "Where  there  is  tn  «nse  no^ng 
that  requires  tha  laat  sound  to  bo  elevated  at  siaapeaded,  an  easy  fiill,  sufficient  10  show  that  the 
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BenSB  la  finished,  Trill  be  proper."— £.  Mur.  cor.  "Each  par^pnNjku»  wwds  m  aftiiet  tbelAr 
a  ia  sounded  in  the  manner  Jbr  whi/A  they  contend."— J.  WaJker  ear.  "To  comdenaaoe  pesnaa 
ihat  are  guilty  of  bad  actionis  is  scaiedy  one  remore  from  an  actual  oormmiantm  o/  tkt  me 

crimes." — L.  Mwr.  cor.  "  '  To  coantenanca  persons  Qvii  are  guilty  of  bad  action^*  is  a  pihroM  er 
dause  which  ia  mxuh  the  ^ufrjed  of  the  verb  '  is.'  "—M.  "  Whri  ia  called  the  q4ittiDg  of  ^mAat. 
— Viai  is,  the  separating  of  a  preposition  from  the  noun  which  it  govema,  ia  always  to  be  avoided.' 
— Dr.  Blair  et  iu.  cor.  (See  Oba.  15th  on  Rule  23d.)  "There  is  properly  bid  one  panaa  or  tm. 
in  the  sentence;  and  this  fMi  betwix.t  the  two  members  into  whidi  U«  aetUmoe  isctivided-'' — M 
"  7b  ^  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help  a  man  on,  tn  the  way  to  bmTeo." — Stetie  cor.  *'Theit'm 
vobody  wha  doe8W>tcmdimmi\aaia  others,  though  many  overlook  it  in  tluBoselvcs." — Ltd^a/r 
"  JJa  careful  not  to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  eUher  too  frequently  or  in  diSemn 
Si^nsca." — L.  Murray  cor.  Xotliiug  could  have  made  her  more  mUtaf^ffy  Om  to  hose  man:ri 
a  man  of  auch  principles." — fd.  A  warlike,  yariooa,  and  tragical  age  is  best  to  ■writeat  i.« 
thi  worst  to  write  in." — Cowley  cor.  "When  thou  iasiaaeett  Peter't  babtiiang  of  Cam^bx.''— 
Barclay  cor.  "  To  introduce  two  or  more  leading  thoo^ita  or  topics,  which  imn  no  nalEil 
aginiti/tx  muiual  dependence." — L.  Murray  ear.  "  Animala,  again,  are  fitted  to  (me  oa  ccbr, 
and  to  (he  elements  or  regions  in  which  they  lire,  and  to  which  they  are  as  ■ppeodioea.''— M 
"  This  melody,  however,  or  so  frequent  varying  of  the  sound  trf  each  word,  is  a  proof  of  Bodiiti^ 
but  of  the  fine  car  of  that  people." — Jamieson  cor.  "They  can,  eadi  in  Us  btm,  be  used  vpoL 
occasion." — Duncan  cor.  "  In  tliis  roigc,  lived  the  poets  Gower  and  Chaucer,  who  are  Ibe  ftst 
authors  thai  can  properly  be  said  to  liave  written  English. " — Bueke  cor.  "  In  translating  expn» 
sions  of  this  kind,  consider  the  [phrase]  'il  is,'  as  if  it  were  they  are." — W.  WaVotr  ear.  '  The 
chin  baa  an  important  ofBce  to  perform ;  for,  by  the  degree  of  its  activity,  we  diadoee  eitha-  apolii 
or  a  vulgar  pronunciation." — Gardiner  cor.  "For  no  other  reason,  than  that  he  lau  fcudb 
badoompany." — Wdater  cor.  "It  is  usual  to  comparo  them  i^ferthe  mannw  q^jwIiDaiifii.''— 
Prieaftey  cor.  "  The  inSmtive  mood  is  recognaed  more  easQy  than  any  qUut,  becanae  the  {lepan- 
tion  TO  precedes  it" — Bucke  cor.  "  Propositions,  yoQ  recollect,  connect  words,  and  so  ilo  om^dk- 
tiona;  how,  then,  can  yuu  toll  a  conjunction  (rom  a preposiiiont'^  Or: — "bow*,  tben,  en  ^ 
distingaish  the /twiner  from  the  latiert" — R.  C.  Smith  cor. 

"No  kind  of  work  requiroa  a  nicer  tooch. 
And,  this  well  finlsh'd,  none  else  shines  so  mwdL*' — Shiffidd  ear, 

LESSON  XVI.— THREE  ERRORS. 

"  On  many  occasions,  it  is  the  final  pause  alone,  {hat  marks  the  diQ««nce  between  prose  vbA 
verso:  this  will  be  evident  from  the  following  arrangement  of  a  few  poetical  lines." — L.  Jfrnvf 
ear.  "  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  persuade  othera  to  take  firr  their  cure  the  same  measozes  tKat  I  hars 
Uikm  for  mine." — Guardian  cor. ;  also  Murray.  "It  is  the  nature  ofextraue  aelf-iorm,  %i 
they  will  set  a  house  on  fire^  as  it  were,  but  to  roast  ttidr  eggs." — Bacon  cor.  ^  em  saa 
atmggle  more  earnestly  in  a  cause  in  toAich  both  his  honour  and  hia  life  wen  coDCcnied  T—lm- 
can  cor.  So  the  rests,  or  pausos,  which  aeparaie  sentences  or  their  parts,  are  mariced  by  pobla.' 
— U)wth  cor.  "  Yet  the  case  and  in/>od  are  not  inBuencod  by  them,  but  are  determined  bj 
nature  of  the  sentence." — Li,  "Through  inaUenHonXo  this  rale,  many  enOTS  have  been  ceo 
mitted :  acoeral  of  which  ara  here  subjoined,  ai  a  further  caution  and  direction  to  the  leainer*'- 
L.  Murray  cor.  "Though  thou  clMe  thy^lf  with  crimson,  though  thou  deck  tbeew<h  ona- 
menbs  of  gold,  though  thou /lo^i'sJi  thy  fkce  witli  painting,  invaiu  dialt  thou  make  Uijadf  ^.'^ 
Bible  cor.  "  But  that  the  doin;;  of  good  to  others,  will  mako  us  happy,  is  not  so  evidait;  Ht 
fijodlng  of  tha  hungry,  fbr  oxaniplo,  or  the  clothing  of  the  naked."  Or :  "  But  that,  to  do  good  » 
others,  will  make  us  happy,  ia  nut  so  evident:  to  feed  the  hungry,  Ibr  example,  or  to  cfcicfccdK 
ruked."— ^itwKss  cor.  "  There  ia  no  other  God  than  he,  no  other  light  than  his."  Or :  **  Ibtr^  ii 
no  Gwl  butke,no  light  but  his." — Penn  cor.  "  IIow  little  reason  is  there  to  wonder,  that  *fom^- 
fai  and  aocomplished  orator  should  bo  one  of  the  characters  that  are  most  rarely  fbund.'— J> 
Mafr  cor.  *'  Because  they  oxprew  neither  the  doing  nor  the  receiving  of  an  acUim."— 3 
Oram.  cor.  "  To  find  tho  answers,  will  require  an  eCTort  of  mind ;  and,  when  mmcm  an 
given,  Ihey  will  bo  tho  result  of  reHection,  and  show  that  the  subject  is  understood." — /I  ** '  Tk 
sun  rises,'  is  an  expression  trite  and  common ;  but  Me  scmK  idea  becomes  a  magDifiont  teaK 
when  expressed  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Thomson."— Dr.  BlaA-  cor.  "  The  dedining  a  wort  » 
the  giving  of  lis  different  endings."  Or :  "7b  dedine  a  word,  ia  to  give  it  different  endii^^— 
Ware  atr.  "  And  so  much  are  they  for  aUowing  ereir  one  to  follow  his  own  mind." — Barrk^  or. 
"  More  than  one  overture  for  poaco  were  m.ido,  but  Cleon  prevented  them  from  taking  eSxt"— 
OoUlsmith  cor.  "  Neither  in  English,  nor  in  any  other  langnsge,  is  this  word,  nr  that  whiA  e» 
responds  to  it  in  f?teaa^,  any  more  an  allele,  than  two,  tbbbb,  or  rouit"-  Webster  ear.  "Bat 
Ito  moat  irksome  oonvenutbn  of  all  that  I  hare  met  with  m  the  neighbourbood,  bM  been 
two  or  three  of  your  travellers."- S/jed.  ear.  "  Set  down  the  first  two  terms  of  the  supfxisiQoa, 
one  under  the  other,  in  the  first  place."— Smfley  cor.  '■  It  is  o  nsefbl  practice  too,  to  fix  ov'r  m 
on  some  of  the  motf  distant  persons  in  the  assembly." — Dr.  Blair  eor.    "  He  win  geoeially  i^mt 

*"Oi^m  vaatlsrli  te  eoedno,  dim  omata  faerii  moolll  anreo,  et  piniserts  stOio  oeulo*  bum,  tmin  «nBp«Ma"' 
— Vulgate.  "  'Eiiv  Ttept  tu}.^  koxkivoi'.  «oi  Koa/i^ai^  Koauu  xp^ou'  Mv  iyxp'^or,  ari^i  ro^  Mbak^ 
oov_  elcfiuratov  uimia/io^  co'i." — Sq^uofftnL  "Qnotqiw  tu  t«  rereM  de  pourprv,  qua  tatofaniCi^ 
meu  d-or,  atgiM  tn  UpetgnnUtymiaime  (hi/>nl,  ta  f  anbelUs  m  vala"— Avnt*  BUU. 
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Kif  Juartn  most,  when  to  please  Gitm  is  not  liia  sole  or  hit  chief  aim."—- /d  "  At  length,  the  ccn- 
■olfl  return  to  the  camp,  and  ioTorm  ihe  soldiers,  that  they  conld  obtain  /or  them  no  other  terms 
tftan  those  of  surrendering  their  arms  and  passing  under  ihe  yoke." — Id.  "  Xor  are  mankind  so 
much  to  blame,  in  their  dioice  thus  determining  them." — Swift  cor.  "These  forms  are  what  are 
aUlod  IJie  Numbers."  Or :  "  Theae  forms  are  called  Nmnbers."~Fosdidi  cor.  "  In  ilwsc  languages 
which  admit  but  two  gend^  all  nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine,  even  though  tliey  cto- 
^piate  beings  that  are  neither  male  nor  female." — Id,  "  It  is  called  Verb  or  Word  hj  way  of 
eminence,  because  it  ia  tlio  most  essential  word  in  a  aontcuce,  and  one  without  which  the  other 
porta  of  apeedi  enntrf  form  any  complete  sense." — Gotdd  ear.  '*  The  sentence  will  conwst  of  two 
members,  and  these  wtH  commonly  be  separated  from  each  other  bj"  a  comma." — Jamieson  eor. 
"  Loud  and  soft  in  speaking  are  like  the  /orti  and  piano  in  music ;  they  only  r^er  to  the  different 
degrees  of  force  used  in  the  some  key :  whereas  high  and  low  im[Jy  a  change  oi  key." — Shaidan 
cor,  "  "Hiey  are  chiefly  three :  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  the  assstiog  (ff  we  wetaory  to 
treasure  up  this  knowledge;  and  the  communicating  of  it  to  other&" — Id. 

"TAm  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  who  in  this  plainnesB 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  hide  corrupter  fotds, 
Than  twen^  nlly  ducking  olisenrauts." — Shak  ear. 

LESSON  XVU.— MANY  EEKOBS. 

"A  man  will  be  fbi^ven,  even  for  great  errors,  committed  in  a  foreign  language ;  but,  in  Oie 
use  he  makes  of  hie  own,  even  the  least  slips  are  juatly  pointed  o^  and  ridiculed." — Amer.  Chester- 
fidd  cor.    "UST  expresses  not  oniy  permissioD,  but  entreaty,  exhortation,  and  command." — Loath 
eor. ;  also  Murray,  etaL    "  That  death  which  ia  our  leaving  of  this  world,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
pm^ng-off  of  these  bodies." — Sherioek  eor.   "  They  differ  from  the  saints  recorded  tn  eiihtr  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testammt." — Newton  cor.    "  The  nature  of  relation,  therefore,  consists  in  the  referring 
or  comparing  of  two  things  to  each  other ;  from  which  comparison,  one  or  both  ccme  to  he  de- 
nominated."— Locke  cor.    "  It  is  not  credible,  that  there  is  any  one  who  will  say,  that  through 
the  whole  oourse  of  his  life  he  has  kept  himself  entirely  undofiled,  without  the  lea; t  spot  or  etain  of 
mn." —  Witaittt  eor.    *'l\toaei  conformaUy  to  the  will  of  our  Orator, — if  to  promote  the  wtlfaro 
of  mankind  around  us, — ^if  to  secure  oar  own  faqijanesi^  ia  on  o^'sd  <tf  the  h^est  moment;  then 
•re  we  loudly  called  upon  to  cultivate  and  extei^  the  great  interests  of  reli^on  and  virtue."  Or: 
"11^  to  act  conformably  to  the  will  of  our  Creator,  to  promote  the  wel&ro  ^  mankind  aroimd  us, 
md  to  secore  our  own  happiness,  are  objects  of  the  highest  moment ;  then,"  4c. — Mttrray  et  at 
eor.    "  The  verb  being  in  Qie  plural  number,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  officer  and  his  guard  are  joint 
agents.   Bat  this  is  not  the  cose :  the  only  nominatiyo  to  the  verb  is  '  officer.''   In  the  cxpreseion, 
'  with  his  yuard, '  the  noun  '  guard'  is  in  the  cl^ectivo  case,  being  governed  by  the  preposition  with ; 
and  consequaiSy  it  cannot  form  the  nominative,  or  any  part  of  ft   The  prominent  subject  for  the 
agreement,  fbo  true  nominative  to  tho  verb,  or  the  term  to  which  the  verb  peculiarly  refers,  is  the 
word  'ojpcer.'  "—L.  Marray  cor.    "This  is  on  other  use,  Uiat,  in  my  opinion,  antributes  to  make 
a  man  learned  rather  than  wise;  and  is  incapable  of  pleasing  etthtr  the  undcistanding  or  fA« 
imagination." — Addison  cor.    "  Tho  worit  ia  a  dull  performance ;  and  is  incapable  of  pleasing 
«ilAer  the  understanding  (»- tho  ima^natiou." — L.  Murray  cor.    "I  would  recommend  the 'KJe- 
ments  of  Knf^iah  Grammar,'  by  Mr.  Frost    TTte  plan  of  this  litSe  work  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  L. 
Jfurray'e  smaUest  Grammar;  "hut,  in  order  to  meet  the  understanding  of  children,  its  definitions 
and  language  ore  simplified,  <o  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subjec  t  will  admit.   It  aleo  tmbraccs  more 
examples  for  Parsicg,  than  are  usual  in  elementary  trcatiaev."— &  Ji.  BaU  cor.    "  More  rain  falls 
in  ttie  first  two  summer  months,  than  in  tho  first  two  months  of  winter ;  but  vhai  foSls,  irnkrs  a 
much  greater  show  upon  the  earth,  In  m'nfer  than  in  Mitnfncr,  because  there  is  a  nueh  slower 
evaporation." — L.  Murray  oar.    "They  crflcn  contribute  also  to  render  seme  persons  prcsper- 
oos,  though  wicked ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  to  reward  some  at-ticns,  though  vicious ;  nnd  punish 
other  actwns,  thou^  virtuoua" — £p.  Butler  cor.    "  Hence,  to  such  a  man,  arise  naturally  a  Fccret 
satisfaction,  a  sense  of  security,  and  an  implicit  hopo  of  somewhat  further." — Id.    "  So  much  fen* 
the  third  and  last  cause  of  illusion,  that  was  noticed  above;  ichich  ariset  from  the  obuso  of  very 
general  and  abstract  terms ;  and  which  is  the  principal  Pourco  of  the  abundant  ncnEcnse  that  has 
htm  vented  by  metaphysidans,  mystagogues,  and  thcolt^ns."— C(»nj)M/  cor.    "As  to  those 
■lumals  which  are  less  common,  or  vAuA,  on  account  of  tho  places  they  inhabit,  fall  Ut^  under 
our  observation,  as  fishes  and  birds,  or  which  their  diminutive  size  removes  ptill  fiirlhtr  frt  m  our 
observation,  we  gonerallv.  in  English,  employ  a  angle  noun  to  desipnate  both  gendtrF,  the  mascu- 
line and  the  fomininc."— fltsdwt  cor.    "Adjectives  may  always  be  distinguished  by  tliiir  nSaiion 
to  other  words :  they  express  the  quality,  condition,  or  numher,  of  whatever  things  are  mcrtimed." 
— Etrmons  cor.    "An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  partkiple,  an  cdjcctive,  or  on  other 
adverb ;  and  generaUy  ejpresses  time,  place,  degree,  or  mann«r."— firown'*  JnsL,  p.  29.    "  Tin- 
ing-together  of  two  ohjerts.  w  grand,  and  tlio  representing  o^them  both,  as  subject  at  cr.c  n  c-ment 
to  the  command  of  God,  produw  &  noble  eflbot"— />r.  Stair  cor.    "Twisted  columns,  Ibr  int-tanee, 
•re  undoubtedly  ornamental ;  but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  disiiU  apo  the 
eye,  whenever  they  are  used  to  support  any  massy  part  of  a  building,  or  what  seems  to  require  a 
more  substantial  prop." — Id.    "7n  a  vast  number  of  insoriptionf,  scnno  upon  rock?,  fome  !ipon 
stonee  of  a  defined  shapo.  is  found  an  Alphabet  different  from  the  Oreeks',  the  Latins',  and  the 
fiifavm',  and  also  unlike  that  ofany  modem  nation."— if:  C,  Fowtiir  tor. 
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LK8S0N  ZVtIL— UAXT  ERRORS. 
"The  empire  of  Blefbacu  is  an  island  situated  on  the  northeast  aide  of  lilliput,  from  nUdk  it  ii 
pvtad  hy  a  (^lannel  of  only  800  yards  in  mdtk.'" — Saifi  and  Kama  cor.  "Hie  Donunatare  cue 
oauolly  denotsr  the  agent  or  doer ;  and  any  noun  or  x^nova  which  is  the  sabjectof  a yimfe  verb,  it 
a!im>ja  in  this  ease." — R.  C.  Smith  cor.  "  There  are,  in  his  allegorical  personages,  an  o^inafi^, 
a  riolinssB,  and  a  variety,  which  almost  vie  with  the  spIoDdours  of  the  andent  mythology." — Sit- 
liil  cor.  "  A.S  neither  the  Jewisli  nor  the  Christian  revelation  has  been  umvereal,  and  as  each  ka$ 
b?en  afforded  to  a  greater  or  a  leas  part  of  the  worid  at  diSerent  timee ;  so  likewise,  at  diffmnt 
times,  botii  revelations  have  had  ditTerent  degrees  of  cvideooe." — Sp.  Bailer  oar.  "Ibus  we  see, 
thit,  to  JrC  a  maa  with  a  sword,  and  to  kill  oae  with  a  hatchet,  are  looked  upon  aa  no  distitiet 
qucicaofactioa;  bai^  iftho  point  of  the  sword  first  entw  the  body,  (Ae  oetib*  paasea  fi^  a  distinct 
spocioa,  called  stalling." — Locke  cor.  "  If  a  aoul  am,  and  oommit  a  trespass  agaioflt  the  Lord,  and 
lie  unto  hia  neighbour  concsrainy  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  deceive  his  neighbour, 
or  find  that  which  was  lost,  and  lie  concerning  it,  and  avnar  &Isely ;  In  any  of  oU  these  that  a 
man  doeth,  Binning  therein,  then  it  shall  be,"  Ac. — Bible  cor.  "As,  to  do  and  feacA  the  oommand- 
montsof  is  tlie  great  proof  of  rirtoe;  so,  to  break  them,  and  to  teach  others  to  break  tlim, 
are  the  great  ^o<tft  of  vice." — Wa^fiandeor.  "Tba  latter  limUs,  »  Fopo'a  terrifio  msdtKatBient 
oCtifia  true  neither  to  Ae  mind  mr  to  the  e^o.^—Ooteridga  ear.  "And  the  two  brothers  were 
seen,  transported  with  rage  and  fliry,  like  Eteodes  and  Polynioes,  each  endeavouring  to  (riunge  Mis 
taord  into  the  other's  heart,  and  to  assure  At )nae(f^  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  At*  rinl" — Gobi- 
smith  cor.  "  la  it  not  plain,  tlierefbre,  that  neither  tho  castle,  nor  the  planet,  am  the  cloud,  which 
you  h-ive  sao,  is  thai  real  one  which  you  suppose  to  exist  at  a  diataoco  7" — BerHey  cor.  "  I  hare 
oft.'n  wondorod,  how  it  comss  to  pass,  that  every  body  should  love  AtmM^best,  and  yet  value  hs 
nsighb-jurs'  opinion  about  hin-Mf  mora  than  hia  own." — Cottier  cor.  "  Virtue,  ('Apen$,  Virttis,)  aa 
woll  as  moat  of  Its  spodea,  when  sex  is  Jigurativtij/  ascrAed  to  tf,  is  made  feminine,  perhaps  from 
its  bjauty  and  amiable  appearaaca" — ffarrit  cor.  "  Viitoe^  with  most  of  its  qtecies,  is  mads 
f-amauaQV^unpsnoH^led;  and  so  is  Tioe^  perAops  fbr  bdng  Virtoe's  <q>posite.'' — BnL  Gram,  ear.; 
also  Swihinan.  "  From  this  deduction,  it  may  easQy  be  seen,  how  it  cornea  to  pass,  that  persooifl- 
cation  makes  so  groat  a  flguve  in  all  compositioaa  ta  vAuA  imagination  or  paasioa  has  any  coo- 
C3m." — Dr.  Blair  or.  "An  Artido  Is  a  vtotA  placed  before  a  wm,  to  pcHnt  it  out  as  such,  and  to 
show  how  far  iti  signiflcatioa  oxtenda."— cor.  "  All  men  have  certun  natural,  essential, 
and  inherent  rights; — among  which  are  the  riglita  of  eiyoyii^  and  delending  U&  and  liber^; 
acquiring,  poasessing^  and  imtacting  property;  and,  in  a  woo,  of  seeking  and  oblahung  tunit 
neaa."— Cbnst  of  y.  H.  ear.  "IV)m  those  grammariana  who  form  Mielr  i&aB  and  make  ttiriroe- 
cUion%  respecting  this  part  of  Bu^ish  grammar,  from  the  i«indplee  and  constnictian  of  oAer  lao^ 
gua); -.s,— <or'  jEM^vOTnv  whidj  do  not  in  those  points  aea»d  wi^  our  own,  but  uAtcA  diflfar  oon- 
sidarably  from  it, — we  may  naturally  expect  grammatical  schemes  that  vn&  be  neiOifer  perqueuona 
nor  cuosistont,  and  that  will  tend  raiher  to  perplex  than  to  inform  the  learner." — Murraiy  aad 
Hail  cor.  "  ladeed  there  are  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  kUe  and  innooait^  or  wAo  have  a 
relish  far  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ;  every  divei^on  tuAtck  the  megor&if  take,  to  at  the 
oxpenae(tf  some  one  nrluo  or  oM«r,  andthdr  very  Srst  step  oat  of  buaineaB  isinto  vioe  or  foQjr." 
—•Additonoor. 

"  Hail,  holy  Level  thou  blisa  that  sumst  all  hUnI 
Gia'at  and  reedv^st  all  bliss ;  fullest  wiien  most 
Thou  giv'st ;  spring-bead  o£  all  felicity  1" — PoUok  cor. 


CHAPTER  XIIL— GENERAL  RULE. 

OORRECmONS  UXDER  THE  GENERAL  BULEL 
LESSOR  L^ABTIULESL 
(L.)  "The  article  is  a  part  of  spcedi phieed  before  noons."  Orthus:  "^iiaitideiBawerd 

placed  before  nouns." — Oiinly  cor.  (i.)  "  T/ie  artide  Is  a  part  of  speech  used  to  limit  nouns." — 
Gilbert  cor.  (3.)  "  An  article  Is  a  v?ord  set  before  nouns  to  fix  their  vague  signification." — Ash 
cor.  (4.)  "  The  at^octivo  id  a  part  of  speech  used  to  describo  somtihing  named  by  a  noun." — GH- 
bert  cor.  (5.)  "  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noun." — Id.  and  Weld  cor. :  JnsL,  p.  45. 
(0.)  "  Thi  pronoun  is  a  part  of  speech  which  is  often  used  in  stead  of  a  noun." — BriL  Gram,  and 
BirJutaan  cor.  (7.)  "  A  verb  is  a  word  whidi  minifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  be  acted  tipoB." — Mer- 
chant cor,  (8.)  "  77k  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  which  signifies  to  (e,  to  act;  or  receive  am  ocHm." 
— Comly  cnr.    (9.)  '■       verb  is  the  part  of  speech  by  wliich  any  thing  is  asserted." — WtJd  tor. 

"  The  verb  is  a  part  oF  speecii,  whidi  espressos  action  or  existence  in  a  direct  manner." 
—  Gilbert  cor.  (11.)  "  A  participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  expresses  action  or  exi^ 
enco  in  an  indirect  manner." — Id.  (12.)  "  The  participle  is  a  part  of  speech  derived  from  the 
verb,  and  denotes  being,  doing,  or  suffering,  and  implies  time,  as  a  verb  does." — BrU.  Gram,  and 
Baciumaa  cor.  (13.)  "  The  adverb  is  a  part  of  speedi  used  to  add  some  modifieation.  to  the  mean- 
ing of  verbs,  adjectives,  and  participlee." — Gilbert  cm:  (14.)  "  An  adverb  Is  ao  indedinable  tnrrf 
added  to  a  verb,  [a partieipU,']  an  adjective,  or  on  otter  adverb,  to  express  some  drcumstsnee, 
accident,  or  manner  of  its  eigoification."— .ddsnt  and  Gould  eor.  (16.)  "  An  adverb  is  a  tconl 
added  to  a  verb,  ao  adjective,  a  participle^  or  an  other  adverb,  to  erpnn  tho  dnmmstance  of 
fiin^  plaee,  degree,  or  MOMcr.*'— iTr.  Ash  oor.   (16.)  "  An  adverb  to  a  word  added  to  a  TOby  M 
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R^fectiv^  a  participle,  or,  sometimea,  tm  other  adverb,  to  express  some  eircumstance  respecting  (ha 
tmae."— Beds  cor.  (17.)  "  7%e  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech,  which  is  added  to  verba,  a4feciive$,  par- 
tidpies,  or  to  otlier  adverbs,  to  express  some  modi&catioii  or  circumstoocc,  quaJi^  or  manner,  of 
their  signiticatioa." — Buchanan  cor.  (18.)  "  TTte  adverb  is  a  pert  of  speech  trAtch  we  add  to  the 
verb,  (whence  the  name,)  to  the  tu^ective  or  participle  likewise,  and  sometimoa  cveQ  to  an  other  ad- 
verb."— Btuke  cor,  (19.)  "  A  conJunctioD  is  a  u/ord  used  to  connect  words  or  sentences." — 03- 
berl  and  WM  cor.  (20.)  "  The  conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  joins  words  or  sentences 
together." — Ash  cor.  (21.)  "  The  conjunction  is  tliat  part  of  speech  wliich  connects  sentences,  or 
parts  of  sentences,  or  single  words." — D.  Blair  cor.  (22.)  "  2Tte  coqunctton  is  a  part  of  q>cech 
that  is  used  piincipallj  to  cooDect  sentence!^  so  as,  out  of  two,  three,  or  more  senteoces,  to  make 
onei"— Aicte  etrr.  (23.)  '*  Tfie  ooqjuoctioa  is  a  part  of  epeedi  that  is  used  to  connect  words  or  sen- 
tences together;  but,  chiefly,  to/oin  simple  sentences  into  mch  aa  are  compound." — Kvrkham  cor. 
(24.)  "  A  coiyunction  is  a  word  whidi  Joins  v>ords  or  sentences  tc^ther,  and  thotoa  the  manner 
of  their  dependence,  aa  they  stand  m  connexion." — Brit.  Gram,  et  aL  cor.  (25.)  "  A  preposition  ia 
a  word  used  to  show  the  relation  between  other  words,  and  govern  the  subsequent  term. "~ Gilbert 
cor.  (26.)  "  A  prepoution  is  a  governing  word  which  serves  to  connect  other  words,  and  to  show 
the  relatioD  betweea  them.** — Frost  eor.  (27.)  "A  preposition  is  a  jroverm'npjiwfHie  used  to  con- 
sect  words  and  show  tboir  relation." — Weld  eor.  (28.)  "  The  prepocation  is  that  part  of  specdi 
which  iliows  the  various  positions  of  persons  or  things  and  the  consequent  rdationt  that  eertam 
words  bear  toward  one  tm  other." — David  Bkur  eor.  (29.)  "  Thf.  preposition  is  a  part  of  speech, 
which,  being  added  to  certain  other  parts  of  speeA,  serves  to  show  their  state  iji^  relation,  or  their 
reference  to  each  other." — BriL  Cfram.  and  ^tchaaan  cor.  (30.)  "  l%e  inteijection  is  a  part  of 
speech  used  to  express  sudden  pasaicm  or  strong  emotion." — Giwert  cor.  (31.)  "  An  interjection 
is  an  unconnected  word  used  in  giving  utterance  to  some  sudden  feeling  or  strong  emotion." —  Weld 
eor.  (32.)  "  The  inteijection  is  that  part  of  speech  which  denotes  any  sudden  afibction  or  strong 
emotion  cf  the  mind." — David  Blair  eor.  (33.)  "An  inteijeotkn  is  on  independent  word  or  aovni 
thrown  into  discourse,  and  denotes  some  Buditon  paarion  or  ttrong  emotion  of  the  souL" — BriL 
Oram,  and  Buchanan  cor. 

(34.)  "  The  scene  might  tempt  some  peaceful  sage 

To  rear  a  lonely  hermitage." — GenL  of  Aberdeen  eor. 

(86.)  "  Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pok^ 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  tmlcyon  soul, 
And  emoolh  maUer'd  brow."— Bortaiiliffl  Poem,  p.  43. 

LESSON  IL— NOUNS. 

"  The  throne  of  every  nxHtardiy  felt  the  shock." — f^inghuyten  eor.  "  These  prindples  ought 
to  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  American." — Dr.  N.  WAster  cor.  "The  viords 
ORUBCH  and  BHIRE  are  radically  the  sama" — Id.  "  They  may  not,  in  theh-  present  form,  be 
readily  accommodated  to  every  circumstance  belonging  to  the  possessive  ease  of  nouns." — L. 
Murray  cor.  "  WS^  in  the  second  and  third  jmtwm,  only  /urefelb." — Id, :  Lowth't  Oram.,  p.  il. 
**  Which  seem  to  fi>rm  the  true  distindion  between  the  su^uuotive  and  the  bidicaUvo  mood."— 
L.  JRaraycor.  "The  very  general  approbation  which  this  performance  of  WeUker'a  has  received 
from  the  public."— JdL  "  Lent  she  cany  ha  improvements  o/lJU«itifld  too  fir."  Orthus:  "Lest 
die  carry  her  imiHrorementB  in  this  way  too  fir." — Id.  and  CampbeU  eor.  "  Charles  was  ex- 
travagant, and  by  his prodigaJity  became  poor  and  despicable." — L.  Murray  cor.  "Wo  should 
entertain  no  prejudice  against  simple  and  rustic  persons." — Id,  "These  are  indeed  tho  foundo' 
Hon  of  all  solid  meriL" — Br.  Blair  cor.  "  And  his  embeUishmenlt  by  means  of  figures,  musical 
eadeneea,  or  other  ornaments  of  q)ecclL" — Id.  "  If  be  Is  at  no  to  engage  ns  by  the  employ- 
ment of  figures,  musical  arrangwnent,  or  any  other  ornament  t^ftyle." — Id.  "The  most  emment 
(tf  the  Baaed  poets,  are,  David,  Isaiah,  and  tho  author  of  tho  Book  of  Job." — Id  "Nothbig  hi 
any  poem,  is  more  beautifiilly  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam." — Id.  "  When  two  vowels 
meet  together,  and  are  joined  in  one  syllable,  they  are  called  a  diphthong." — Inf.  S.  Gram,  eor, 
"How  many  Eises  would  goodness'  then  end  witli?  Three;  aa  goodness's." — Id.  "Birds  is  a 
noun ;  it  is  the  common  name  of feathered  animals." — Kirkham  cor.  "  Adam  gave  names  to  aU 
living  ertaturea."  Or  thus :  "  Adam  gave  o  name  to  every  living  creature." — BickneU  eor,  "  Tho 
StapB  of  a  flight  of  stairs  oaght  to  be  accommodated  to  the  human  figure."  Orthus:  "Staire 
oughttobeaocommodatodtotheeaM(>/(A0tiMrg:"—£amef  eor.  "  Nor  ooght  an  emblem,  more 
than  aidmile,  to  be  founded  on  a  low  or  fiuniHar  o^ert"- /d  "Whatever  the  Latin  has  not  frran 
the  Greek,  it  has  from  tho  Oothic." — Tbobe  cor.  "  Tho  mint,  and  the  office  of  the  aeeretary  state, 
ore  neat  biUldings." — Hie  fHend  eor.  "  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  existence  are  apt  to  pall  <apaa, 
us." — Blair  cor.  "And  Thomas  Aqninas  and  Duns  Sootus,  the  angelical  doctor  and  the  subtle^ 
are  the  brightest  stars  in  the  scholastic  oonstellation." — Lit.  Hist.  eor.  "The  English  language 
has  three  methods  of  distinguishing  the  «e39ea." — Murray  ^oL  cor.;  also  B.  O.  Smith,  "In  £n^ 
Itah,  there  are  the  three  followfaig  methods  of  distingdudi^  the  aeaw"— Jhwiw  eor.  *'  There  are 
three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  kzm:"- Zennfe  and.  eor.;  also  Merekunt.  "  The  texea  an  die- 
tinguiBhed  In  three  wi^"— JKnmler  cor.  "  TS^&er  disconrse  in  general,  nor  poeby  In  partknlir, 
can  be  ciUed  attogether  an  imitative  art,'"— Dr.  Rair  cor. 

"  Do  we  for  title  the  gods  and  conedenoe  bniTe^ 
That  one  maj  rule  and  oB  the  net  auiamV—Bom  cor. 
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"There  is  a  deal  ravn  of  heads,  tbaa  0/ either  heart  or  bonUL" — Barday  car.  "7tx,tt d 
villmna,  I  think  he  bas  the  moat  improper  nam^^—Buayon  oar.  "  Of  aU  the  men  that  I  mo  ia 
mjr  pilgrimage,  he,  I  think,  bears  the  tcmv«i(  name." — Id.    "I  am  wa-priaed  \a  tMmmaA.fi 

the  distribution,  and  an  raany  of  iht  technitnl  terms,  of  the  Latin  grammar,  retainod  in  the  gmn- 
mar  of  our  toogua" — Priegtley  cor.  "  Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  bring  him  any  aaBstmoE." 
— Sttme  and  PrieaOey  cor.  "  Else  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  obstinate  perwtm  brieve 
him." — Brighliand  cor.  "Are  there  any  adjectives  which  form  the  degrees  of  compariau  m  a 
maaair  peoidiar  to  themselves  ?" — Inf.  S.  Gram.  tor.  "  Ytt  ofl  the  verba  we  of  the  indicatiTo 
mood." — Lo^siQi  eor.  "  The  word  ctuuUdate  is  abaolute,  in  the  vomaiatiot  case." — L.  Jfinrm  em-. 
"  An  Iambus  bas  the  first  syllable  unaccented,  and  the  bat  accented." — L.  Mtrrai/,  D.  SSau. 
Jamietoji,  Kirkham,  Bullions,  Guy,  MeTchant,  and  others.  "A  Dactyl  has  the  first  syBalde  ac- 
cented, and  the  hiat  two  \sy}laj}les\  unaccented." — liwray  et  aL  cor.  "  It  is  proper  to  begin  vttb 
a  capital  the  first  word  of  every  book,  chapter,  letter,  note,  or*  other  piece  erf"  writing," — Jmdtm'i 
Gram.,  p.  195;  JohnFiinCs,  105.  "  Five  and  seven  make  twelve,  and  one  nu>re makes  tbuteen." 
— L.  Murray  cor.  "  I  wish  to  cultivate  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  you." — Id.  "  Let  us  vmatda 
the  means  which  arepropur  to  eflect  our  purpose."  Or  thus:  "Let  us  consider  what  meaasan 
proper  to  eifect  our  purpo-so." — Id.  "  Yet  they  are  otso  similar  a  nature  as  readily  to  mix  and 
blend." — Dr.  BUiir  eor.  "  The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  u  more  imperfecL"— ii. 
"  I  know  very  well  how  greai  pains  have  been  taken."  Or  thns:  "  I  know  veir  well  how  nocfe 
care  has  hsea  taken."— ^mple  cor.  "The  management  of  the  breath  reqiures  a  ^nat  de^  tl 
CftHi." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Because  the  mind,  during  such  a  momentary  stupe&ctitxi,  is,  in  a  ^ttd 
m^a.'sure,  if  nut  totally,  insensible." — Karnes  cor.  "  Motives  of  reason  and  interest  aiame  are  not 
sufBcinat." — Id.  "  To  render  th3  compoaitioa  distinct  in  its  parts,  and  on  tiie  whole  tmpreuitt.''— 
I-X.  "  A  and  an  are  nam^i  ih'.  ladtjiniie  article,  because  they  denote  miiffere^ig  any  oat  thing 
of  a  kind." — Mamd^  car.  "  Tlia  is  named  the  Definite  article,  bocanaa  it  points  out  some  pv- 
ticular  thing  or  thinp." — Td.  "  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  constructioD  of  sentenoe^  ihK. 
in  any  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attention  to  it"  Or: — "that  in  erery 
sort  of  compoation,  we  ought  to  be  very  strict  in  our  attention  to  it"  Or: — "tfaat,  in  *o  am  U 
compi»ition,  can  we  bs  too  strict,"  Jtc. — Dr.  Blear  cor.  "  Every  8(»t  of  declamatim  and  pobSc 
speaking  was  carried  on  by  ttism."  Or  thus:  "All  sorts  of  declamation  and  public  BpaJdaj:; 
were  carried  on  by  them." — Id.  '*  The  former  has,  on  many  occasioas,  a  sublimity  to  vbuji  tbe 
latter  never  attains." — Id.  "When  the  words,  therefore,  amaeqaeriBy,  accordiru/b/,  andtfaefik& 
are  uv>i  in  connexion  with  conjunctions,  tiiey  are  tulveriis." — KirUiam  cor.  "  Rude  natiaoi 
make Z:!!)  or  no  allusions  to  the  productions  of  the  arts." — Jamieaon  cor.  "While  two  cflttr 
m'wds  knolt  on  eatA  ade  of  her."  Or,  if  there  were  only  two  maods  kneeling,  and  not  £!iir: 
"Wliilo  two  of  her  maids  knelt  one  on  each  rfde  of  her." — Mirror  cor.  "Ite  petsODBl  prooOTw 
of  the  third  person,  dilTor  fro:n  oni  ai  other  iu  meaning  and  use,  as  follows." — BuBioiu  car.  "h 
Wiia  happy  for  the  state,  that  Fabius  continued  in  the  command  with  IRmUitia:  the  pbl^o  ^ 
the  former  was  a  check  on  the  vivacity  of  the  latter.'" — L.  Murray  and  others  cor. :  aee  Jfinni^f 
Oram.,  p.  4.  "  If  it  oljected,  that  the  words  must  and  ought,  in  the  preceding  aenteocea.  an 
loih  m  the  present  tense."  Or  thus:  "If  tt  be  olnected,  that  in  ail  tbe  preoedii^  amteacet  tbs 
Xrords  must  and  ought  are  in  the  present  tense." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  Bat  it  will  be  wefl.  If  joc 
turn  to  them  now  and  then."  Or: — "if  you  turn  to  tJiem  oeeasionaUy.^'' — Svdee  cor.  "Tim 
every  part  should  have  a  dependence  on,  and  mutually  coatributo  to  support,  every  other. " — IU- 
Un  eor.  "  Tlie  phrase,  '  Good,  my  lord,'  is  not  common,  and  is  low."  Chr:— **  ii  wteoatmea,  mA 
low."— iViMflqf  eor. 

"That  brother  should  not  war  with  brotbo', 
And  oTte  deT<Hir  or  vex  an  oUier." — Cbwper  eor. 

LESSON  TV.— PRONOUm 
"  If  I  can  cmtribute  to  our  country's  glory."  Or :— "  to  your  f^ory  and  (hat  (j^  my  emmfry.''— 
Ooldsmiih  cor.  "A  s  likewise  of  the  several  subjects,  which  have  in  ellect  each  tb  Terbu''— Z<(Pictt 
cor.  *' Ke  is  likewise  required  to  make  examples /br  himself"  Or:  " He  Atnue/ is  fikewise  i»- 
quired  to  make  examples." — J.  Flint  cor.  "  If  the  emphasis  be  traced  wrong,  it  mU  pemn  and 
conibund  the  meaning  wholly."  Or;  "  If  the  empha^s  be  placed  wrong,  the  meaning  «nS  be fer- 
verted  and  confounded  wholly."  Or :  "  If  we  place  the  emphaas  wrong,  we  pervert  and  conbsBd 
tbe  meaning  wholly." — L.  Murray  cor.;  also  Dr.  ^air.  "It  was  tbist  that  characterind  tte 
great  men  of  antiquity ;  it  is  this,  (hat  must  distingui^  the  modems  who  would  tread  in  tbeir 
8tep.%  "—i7r.  Blair  eor.  "  I  am  a  great  enemy  to  implicit  faith,  as  well  tbe  Pc^iiah  as  As  Presbr- 
terian;  for,  in  that,  (te  i^^rfsto  onrfOe  iVM&j/tariaivare  wry  mudi  aUka" — Barday  cor.  '-inn 
he  thence  dare  to  say,  the  apostle  held  on  ^her  Christ  than  him  that  died?" — Id  Wiy  aetd 
you  be  anxious  about  this  event  ?"  Or:  "  What  need  have  you  to  be  anxious  abont  this  event" 
— OoUier  cor.  "  If  a  substantive  can  be  placed  after  the  verb,  the  loiter  is  active." — A.  Mmrrof 
cor.  "7b  see  bad  men  honoured  and  proc^rous  in  the  world,  is  some  discouragement  to  Tirtae." 
Or:  "il  is  some  discouragement  to  virtue,  to     bad  men,"  ^ — L.  Murray  eor.    "  It  is  a  lufipt- 

'  ^^^"T"*^  "aav"  b  bere  omitted,  not  merely  betttue  It  vtmteeitaryh  b*rt  beoMe  "  neryio^M^pittf 
-^th  vnleh  a  More  of  oar  KniamuiaiM  have  pleued  tbeniMlvM,— Is  not  gooA  BmfiA.  TIm  Inpcifrirtr 
nwMpM^KMbeaToldml.  thongh  lew  elegantljr.  bj  Ttpaattiigtktgrfpotlttontaaim.jfngr~*^orkf»'V^ 
puea  of  vrulng." — G.  BamnL 
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ness  to  young  persona,  to  be  preserved  from  the  snares  of  the  world,  as  in  a  garden  enclosed."  

Id  "At  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tcAere  aU  was  prudence  and  economy." — BuUions  eor, 
"  It  is  no  wonder,  if  such  a  man  did  not  shine  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabetli,  who  was  so  re- 
markalle  for  her  prudence  and  economy."— iViesfJej/,  Murray,  et  al.  cor.  "  A  defective  verb  is  a 
verb  tliat  wants  some  parts.  J'Ad  rfe/ectiwB  weris  are  chiefly  the  auxiliaries  and  Ihe  impersonal 
wrbs." — Bttllions  cor.  "  Some  writers  have  given  to  tJie  moods  a  much  greater  extent  than  / 
have  nss^ed  to  thorn." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  The  personal  pronouns  give  auch  information  as  no 
other  words  are  curable  of  ooQTeyiug."— JTCUZocft  ew.  "  When  the  artide  a,  an,  at  the,  precedes 
x'.iii  piuticiple,  ihe  latter  also  beoDmes  a  noun."— JfervAonf  eor.  "  To  some  of  these,  there  is  a 
prL'feronce  to  be  given,  which  custom  and  judgement  must  determme." — L.  Murray  cor.  "Many 
writers  affect  to  subjoin  to  any  word  the  preposition  with  which  it  is  compounded,  or  Otat  of 
which  it  Uteraiiy  implies  the  idea." — Id.  and  Friesliey  effr. 

"Say,  dost  thou  know  Vectidina?    WAojn,  the  wretch 
Whose  lands  beyond  the  Sabinea  lai^y  stretch?" — DryAen  cor. 

LESSON  v.— VERBS. 
"We  should  naturally  expect,  that  the  word  depend  wouJd  require  from  after  iV^—Prie^ky's 
Gram.,  p.  158.  ^  A  dish  which  they  pretend  is  made  of  emerald." — Z.  Murray  eor.  "  For  the 
very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies  that  one  proposition  ts  expressed." — Murray's  Gram.,  Sto,  p. 
31 1.  "  Without  a  careful  attention  to  the  sense,  wo  should  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax, to  refer  it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  For  any  rules  that  can  bo 
given,  on  this  subject,  must  be  very  peneral." — Id.  "  He  would  be  in  the  right,  if  eloquence  were 
what  lie  conceives  it  to  be." — Id.  "  Thero  I  should  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner." — Id. 
"Yet  that  thtty  also  resemWoi  one  OB  otter,  andtxgreeUm  certain  qualitiea" — Id.  "But,  since  he 
must  restore  her,  he  insists  on  having  an  other  In  her  place." — Id.  "  But  these  are  far  from  being 
so  freqaent,  or  so  common,  as  they  Aove  been  supposed  to  be." — Id.  "  We  are  not  /ed  to  assign  a 
wrong  plooe  to  tbe  pleasant  or  the  painM  fbolingB." — Karnes  cor.  "  Which  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  they  are  commonly  thought." — Id.  "  Sincetheeequolitiesare'botli  coarse  and  com- 
mon, let  us  find  out  the  mark  of  a  man  of  probity." — Collier  cor.  "Cicero  did  what  no  man  had 
ever  done  before  him ;  he  drew  up  n  toeatiso  of  consolation  for  himself." — Biographer  cor.  "  Then 
thero  can  remain  no  other  doubt  the  truth." — Brightland  cor.  "I  have  obst-n  td  thai  some 
Biitirists  use  tho  term."  Or :  "I  have  observed  some  satirists  to  use  the  term." — BuUions  cor. 
"Such  mm  are  ready  to  despond,  or  to  bteome  oneinies." — Ife&ffer  eor.  "Common  douqs  are 
Dames  common  to  many  things." — Ir^.  S.  Gram.  eor.  "To  make  ourselves  heard  \>j  cue  to 
whom  we  address  ourselves." — I>r.  Nxiir  cor.  "That,  in  reading  poetry,  ho  may  be  the  bttter 
Able  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  and  may  relish  its  beauties."  Or: — "and  io  relish  its  beauties." 
— L.  Moray  cor.  "  On  tho  stretch  to  keep  poco  witli  tlie  author,  and  comprthend  his  rruaJiing.^' — 
Dr.  Star  cor.  "  For  it  might  have  been  scud  for  more  than  three  hundred  ponce,  and  ihe  mojiey 
liave  been  ^ven  to  the  poor." — BAle  cor.  "  Jlo  is  a  beam  that  has  departed,  and  has  left  no 
streak  of  light  behind." — Om<m  eor.  "  No  part  of  this  incident  ought  to  oavo  been  repnvcnted, 
but  tchole  shouJd  how  been  reserved  fbr  a  narrative." — Karnes  eor.  "  The  rulers  and  pcopto 
debauching  ihemselves,  a  courUry  is  brou{;ht  to  ruin."  Or :  "  When  the  rulers  and  people  debauch 
themselves,  they  bring  ruin  on  a  country." — Ware  eor.  "When  a  title,  (as  Doctor,  Miss,  Master, 
Ac.,)  is  prefixed  to  a  nam",  the  laiier  only,  of  the  two  words,  is  commonly  varied  to  form  (he  plu- 
ral; as,  '  The  Zfector  JVeHfcfcwt*, ' — 'The  two  ifws  i/i«/s(Mj«.' " — A.  Murray  cor.  "Wherefore  that 
field  has  been  called,  '  The  IHdd  of  Blood,''  unto  this  doy." — BiUe  cor.  "  To  comprehend  the  situa- 
tions of  other  countries,  which  pertiaps  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  explore." — Dr.  Brown  cor. 
"  We  content  ourselves  now  with  fewer  conjunctive  jiartieles  than  our  ancestors  used" — PriesUey 
eor.  "  And  who  wQl  be  chiefly  liable  to  make  mist^ea  where  oUiers  have  erred  before  them.*'— - 
Id.  "Therdce  of  nature  ondttafqf  revelation  iinife."  Or:  ^^Sevdaiion  andibevwx  OtMan 
wtite."  Or:  " The  voice  of  natui«  wiAes  nvdotion.**  Or:  "The  vdce  of  natoie  unites  vith 
that  0/ revelation."— TToi/land  eor. 

"  This  actjective,  you  see,  wo  can't  admit; 
Bat,  dianged  to  '  worse,'  ihe  word  is  Just  and  fit" — Thbitt  cor. 

LESSON  TI.— PARTICIPLES. 
"  Ita  sf^iUostion  is  not  arbitrary,  or  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  readers." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  This 
is  tbe  more  expedient,  beeauss  tt«  worib  »  dea^ed  fbr  tlie  benefit  of  private  Icamera." — Jd.  "A 
man,  be  tella  ns,  ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  a  statue  erected  for  him." — Dr.  Stair  eor.  "  Frnt;i 
soma  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too  &r  out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought." — Id  "  In  thu 
comraerctal  world,  money  is  a  ^id,  nmniiig  from  hand  to  hand." — Dr.  Webster  cor.  "  He  pays 
much  attention  to  the  learning  and  singing  trf  songs." — Id  "I  would  not  be  underatood  to 
consider  the  singing  o/ songs  as  criminal." — Id.  "It  is  a  ease  decided  by  Cicero,  tho  great  master 
of  nTiting." — Editor  of  Widler  cor.  "IM  tbey  ever  bear  a  testimony  against  the  writing  <^ 
books?"— Aries's  Ben.  cor.  "  ExctaiDBtiona  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  hitarogatknis."— iBrt. 
1^  Pratt  cor.  "  Which  cannot  bil  to  prove  tjIFwertioe."— Smith  eor.  "Hewn  into  such  figures  as 
would  make  them  incorporate  easily  and  firmly." — BeaL  or  Mur.  cor.  "After  the  rale  and  ex- 
ample, there  are  practical  inductive  questkias.''— V.  Ikint  cor.  "  I  think  it  will  be  an  advantage^ 
that  I  have  collected  my  examples  from  modem  writings."— iViutfey  cor.  "  He  was  eagw  to 
neommewf  it  to  hia  fcUow-dtizens."— /d.  ami  Bme  ear.   "  The  good  Jady  wag  car^  to  lerM 
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me  with  cvaj  thing."— Id.  "  "So  reveladoD  would  hare  beeo  given,  had  tbe  light  of  nature  been 
BafBcient,  io  sui'b  a  senao  bb  to  render  one  auperjlvoua  and  usele^" — Bp.  Bulla-  tor.  "  Desaiptxn, 
af^n,  ia  a  representation  vtkich  raisea  in  the  niind  the  oonceptioa  of  an  object,  hy  means  or  some 
ni^trary  or  instituted  aymboU." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  DisappMiitiag  the  expectation  of  the  hearer^ 
when  they  look  for  an  ewL"  Or:—"  for  the  termmaiion  of  our  d^courae." — Id.  "  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction, which,  in  the  use  of  them,  iswortAy  of  attention." — Maunder  eor.  "X  model  has  been 
oonbivei],  which  is  not  very  expensive  and  tohich  is  easily  managed." — Ed.  Reporter  cor.  "The 
conspiracy  was  the  moro  easily  discovered,  because  the  conapiralorg  were  many." — L.  Murray  cor. 
"  Nearly  ten  years  had  that  celebrated  work  been  piMiAed,  before  its  importance  was  at  all  uu- 
dorstood." — id.  "  1%at  the  saptre  is  ostettaibly  grasped  by  a  female  hand,  does  not  reverse  the 
general  order  govemmenL"—H'e!4<  cor.  "1  have  hesitated  about  agoing  the  Declaration  Ot 
Sentiments." — Lib.  cor.  "  The  prolonging  of  men's  lives  when  the  world  needed  to  bo  peopled, 
and  the  Bubtaquent  shortuiing  of  them  wheti  that  necessity  bad  ceased." — Rev.  John  Broion  cor. 
"  Before  tho  performaocs  oommenoea,  we  tee  displayed  the  insipid  formalities  of  the  prdusra 
soene." — Kirkha/n  cor.  "  It  fbrbado  tho  leoding  of  money,  or  the  Bending  qf  goods,  or  the  embaik- 
ingo/capital  in  any  way,  in  transactions  connected  ^th  that  foreign  traffic" — Brougham  cor.  "  Even 
obstruct  idjos  have  someUoKB  the  some  important  pvTv^afmeoitArrwi  — Jeanietoncor. 
"Meat,  like  other  terminations,  changes  y  into  ^  wheniA«tf  u;irs»dedby  aconsonant" — Kirkham'a 
Oram.,  p.  26.  "Tho  term  PBOPBR  is  from  the  French  propre,  own,  or  tbe  Laiiii propriua ;  and  a 
Proper  man  is  w  adted,  because  it  is  peculiar  to  tbe  individual  or  famdy  i^earing  the  name.  The 
term  oouuo.y  is  from  tho  JXin  commtMis,  pertaining  equally  to  several  or  many;  sod  a  Common 
floua  is  ao  eaOed,  beeaate  it  is  common  to  every  individual  comprised  in  tho  claM."— Jlwfer  cor. 
"  Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  showed  (Unless  the  men  of  Kent  are  liars) 
Eail  Godwin's  castles  overJUwed,  And  palace-roo&,  and  steeple-qiiros." — Steifi  tar. 

LESSON  VIL— ADVERBS. 
"He  spoke  to  every  man  and  woman  wAo  was  there." — L.  Mwrray  cor.  "Thought  and  lan- 
gui^^  act  and  react  upon  each  other." — Murray's  Key,  p.  264.  "  Thought  and  expression  act  aad 
react  upon  each  other." — Murray^s  Oram.,  fivo,  p.  366.  "  They  have  neither  tbe  leisure  nor  the 
moans  of  ottaining  any  knowledge,  except  what  lies  within  tbe  contracted  circle  o(  their  several 
m3C^saeioo3."—Ocmpbdfo  RheL,  f.  160.  "  Before  they  are  capable  of  understanding  much,  or  in- 
docd  any  thin^,  of  tnori  other  branches  of  education."— Oh^  or.  '*  Tliere  is  no  more  beauty  in 
one  of  them,  than  in  an  other." — L.  Murray  ear.  "  Whidi  appear  to  be  oonstructed  according  to 
no  certain  rule." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  The  vehement  manner  m  speaking  became  leu  universal" — 
Or  better: — "  leaa  genertU.^' — Id.  "Xol  all  languages,  however,  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression." 
Or :  "  This  mode  of  expression,  Iiowovit,  is  not  common  to  aU  languages." — Id  "  The  great  oc- 
casion of  setUng  apar<  tha  particular  day." — Aiterbury  cor.  "  IIo  is  much  more  promising  now, 
than  he  was  formerly." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  They  are  placed  before  a  participle,  without  dependeaet 
ou  the  rest  of  tbe  sentcuoo." — Id.  "  This  opinion  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  well  conaadered,'' 
Or:  "lliis  opinim  appears  to  ha»eheen  JorwitdwiihimtdMwnaideraHgiH.^^-^^  "FRciaoo  ia 
longu^  merits  a  ftiU  explicatkra;  and  merila  it  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  perhape^ 
but  rardu  formed  mnceming  it."— 'Dr.  Shir  cor.  **  In  the  moro  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is 
ten  distinguished."  Or: — "he  is  not  ftohigltiy  distinguished." — Id.  "  Whether  the  author  was 
altoKother  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  may  be  questioned." — Id  "  But,  wUh  regard  to  (hit 
matter  also,  there  is  a  groat  error  in  the  common  practice." — Webster  cor.  "This  order  is  tho 
▼ery  order  of  the  human  mind,  wbk^  makes  things  we  are  sensible  o^  a  means  to  come  at  tliosQ 
that  are  not  jbMnm."  Or: — "  irtxieb  makes  things  thai  ore  airead^  known,  tis  mvaiaof finding  out 
those  that  are  not  sa"— Rirentan  cor.  "  Now,  who  is  not  disoc^raged,  and  does  not  fear  want, 
when  he  has  no  money?" — 0.  Le^  cor.  "Which  the  authors  of  this  work  consider  of  little  or 
no  use." — Wi&niir  and  Lav.  cor.  "And  here  indeed  tho  distinction  between  tbeee  two  classes 
b^ins  to  be  obKure." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "But  this  is  a  manner  which  deserves  to  bo  avoidaV 
Or : — "  which  doea  not  deaerve  to  be  imitated." — Id.  "  And,  in  this  department,  a  pereon  cffecia 
very  little,  whamver  he  attempts  too  much." — GamfMl  and  Murray  cor.  "  The  verb  that  signi- 
fies mere  beiufr,  is  neuter." — Aah  cor.  "  I  hope  to  tire  fru(  little  thtm  whom  I  shall  not  happen 
to  i^eaae." — Rambler  cor.  "  Who  were  utterly  unable  to  pronounce  some  letters,  and  icAo  pro- 
ntmaeed  others  ray  indistinctly."— fiAmcbni  cor.  '*  Tbe  learner  may  potM  out  the  active,  paanve; 
and  neuter  verbs  in  tho  following  examples,  and  state  the  reasons  pr  thus  disUnguiahiitg  Aem." 
Or:  "The  learnDr  may  point  out  the  active,  Ae  passive,  and  the  neuter  rerte  in  the  fidlowing  ex- 
amples,  and  state  the  reasons  for  caUiag  them  ao.*' — C.  Adama  tor,  "  jEbeae  words  are  abnod 
•hnys  coqjuncticHis." — Barrett  cor. 

"  How  gliUy  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tonguel 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  sakl  nor  taag\"—Pope  ear. 

LBSSON  VHL-OONJUNCnONS. 
"WliOkrtleart.ettherknewnot.ordMiioflmtomake^adtotiaotion.*'  Orbetterdiufl:  "Whf^ 
at  teasl^  dtlwr  loiewnodMmeNM,  or  (^floliasto  nialraa)^.''— "Itisdiildish 
hi  the  last  degree  to  M  this  become  the  ground  oS  estranged  afl'lBction." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  When 
the  regular,  and  whm  the  irregular  verb,  is  to  be  prefered,  p.  101." — Id.  "  The  books  were  to 
have  been  sold  this  day."  Or:— "onthUday."— iVfajfleyoir.  "  Do,  on  you  will."  Or:  "00,^ 
TOUWUL"— Ahofc  MP.   "If  A  nun  had  apositlTe  idM  cOftsr  of  Infinite  doratiau  or  ^  ii^iiiHg 
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apao^  he  could  add  two  infinitM together."  Or:  "If  a  man  had  apodtire  idea  of  wAof  £f  infinite, 
either  tn  duration  or  tn  space,  he  could,"  Ac — Jforroy's  proof-ttai  ear.  "  None  sball  more  Trilling- 
\y  agree  to  and  advance  the  same  Man  L" — Morion  cor.  ''That  it  canoot  but  be  hurtihl  to  con- 
tinne  it." — Barday  cor.  "  A  conjunction  joina  worda  or  eentenoee." — Beek  oar.  "  The  copulative 
conjunction  connects  words  or  sentences  together,  and  continues  the  sense."— J^Voaf  cor.  "  The 
copitiaiive  caajanction  aerres  to  connect  [words  or  doufu,]  and  continue  a  sentence,  by  expressing 
an  additioo,  a  cause^  or  a  supposition." — L.  Murray  cor.  " All  ooostruction  is  either  trueor  appar- 
ent; or,  in  other  wordi^  eiiher  UlanU  or  figurative. " — Buduuum  and  SriU  Oram.  cor.  "  But  the 
diThkecharactOTbsudiofnone  hnta^Tinebandcoalddmw."  Or:  ** But  the  divine  diaracter 
is  audi,  that  none  but  a  divine  hand  could  draw  tt" — A.  Keith  eor.  "  Who  is  so  mad,  that,  on 
inspecting  the  heavens,  he  is  insensible  of  a  God  ?" — Qitibont  cor.  "  It  ia  now  submitted  to  an 
enlighteiwd  public,  with  little  yitrAer  deure  on  the  part  oS  the  author,  than  for  its  general  utility." 
— 3bwn  cor.  "This  will  sutBciently  exjJam  why  so  many  provincials  have  grown  old  in  the  cap- 
ital without  Qiaking  any  change  in  tb^  original  dial«^" — SharieUm  oor.  "  Of  these,  they  had 
diieflj  three  in  geiMrel  use,  wbidi  were  denominated  accshte^  the  term  being  used  in  the  phiral 
number."— JUL  "  And  this  is  one  of  Mie  diief  reasoiia  dramatic  representations  have  ever 
held  the  Bret  rank  anumgst  the  diversions  of  manldnd." — Id.  "  Which  is  tiie  chief  reason  why  pub- 
lic reading  is  in  general  so  disgusting."— /d.  "  At  the  same  time  in  wM^  they  learn  to  read." 
Or:  "  Wtuk  they  learn  to  read." — Id.  "  He  is  always  to  pronounce  his  words  with  exactly  the 
same  accent  that  he  ums  t»  tpaaJofm." — Id.  "  In  order  to  know  what  on  other  Icnow^  and  in  the 
aame  manner  in  uAieh  he  knows  it" — Id.  "  Var  the  same  reason  for  wltich  it  is,  in  a  mwe  limited 
state,  assigned  lo  the  several  tribes  of  animals." — Id.  "  Were  there  masters  to  teach  this,  in 
the  same  manam  M  uAkA  othOT  arts  are  taught"  Or:  "Were  there  masters  to  teach  this,  (u  other 
arts  are  taught" — J<1 

"  WhoBo  own  example  strengthens  all  hia  Isti'S  ; 
Who  Is  himself  that  great  sublime  lio  draws." — i^ye  ear. 

LESSON  IX.— PREPOSITIONS. 
"  The  word  so  has  oometimee  the  same  meaning  aa  auo,  likewise,  or  the  same." — Priestley 
eor.  "The  verb  use  relates  not  to  '  pleasures  of  the  imagination;'  but  to  the  terms  ^tncy  and 
itru^iaati0n,vhicb  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  It  never  can  view,  dearly 
and  distincUy,  more  Aon  one  object  at  a  time."— /it  "  This  ^;ure  [Euph«Diam]  is  often  the 
Bame  ostbe  PeiiphiB^"— ^dam  and  Owld  cor.  "AH  the  Aifonnediate  time  Mmm  joath  and 
ddt^"— WtOBBreor.  "When OMtiUngisaafd toactt^oaotttr,  or doinnettiingtoA.'* 
—LowOi  cor.  "Such  a  compoatitHi  haa  as  much  of  meaning  in  it  as  a  mommy  has  of  life,"  Or: 
"  Such  a  composition  has  as  much  meanmg  in  it  as  a  mummy  has  lifb." — LiL  Gorm.  cor.  "  That 
joung  men,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  not  tiie  judges." — Id.  "  This  day  is 
a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy." — haiah,  xxxvii,  3.  "  Blank  verse  has  the 
same  pauses  and  accents  Oiat  oeeur  in  rhyme." — Karnes  cor,  "  In  proaody,  looft  ^llables  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  macron  (') ;  and  short  ones  by  what  is  called  ike  breve  {')." — Bveke  eor.  "  Some- 
times both  articles  are  left  out  especially  j^vm  poetry."— /dL  "  From  the  following  example,  the 
prmoon  and  participle  are  omitted."  Or:  "  In  the  ioUowing  example,  the  pronoun  and  participle 
are  not  expressed." — L.  Murray  eor.  [But  the  example  was  faulty.  Bay,}  "  Ccmsdous  of  nfs 
-weight  and  importance," — or,  "Being  consdoos  of  his  own  wei^^t  and  importance,  he  did  not 
solicit  the  aid  of  others." — Id  "  He  was  an  excellent  person ;  even  in  his  early  youth,  a  mirror  tA 
the  ancient  &ith." — Id.  "  The  canTii^  of  ita  seTeral  parts  into  execution." — Butler  cor, 
"  Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has  with  an  other,  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  per- 
son."— L.  Murray's  Gram.,  p.  142.  "  It  might  perhaps  have  given  me  a  greater  taste  fir  ita  an- 
tiquities."— ^ddt^  cor.  "  To  caQ  on  a  person,  and  to  wait  on  liim." — Priestley  cor.  "  The  great 
difDculty  they  found  in  fixity  just  sentiments" — Id.  and  Btme  eor.  "Developing  the  differenoet 
of  the  three."— Jbmar  Brown  eor.  "  When  the  singular  ends  In  x,  ch  soft,  sh,  ss,  or  s,  we  add  es , 
to  fimn  the  ]dinnL" — L.  Murray  cor.  "  We  shall  present  him  a  list  or  specimen  of  them." — Id. 
"  It  is  very  common  to  hear  of  the  evils  of  pemidoiis  reading,  how  it  enervates  the  mind,  or  how 
it  depraves  tiie  principles." — Dymmd  eor.  "In  this  example,  the  verb  arises  is  understood  be- 
fore '  curiosity'  and  befiire  '  knowledge.'  " — L.  Murray  etakeor.  "The  connective  St  frequently 
omitted,  when  several  words  have  the  aame  eonstrudionJ"—  WSeoz  cor.  "  He  shall  expel  them 
from  before  you,  and  drive  them  out  from  your  sight"— BtUe  eor.  "  Who  makes  hie  nm  to  shine 
and  his  rain  to  descend,  upon  tiie  Just  and  tiwuqjust"  Orthus;  "Who  makes  his  son  shine,  and 
his  nan  descend,  upon  the  Just  and  the  unjost"— Jf  iftrame  cor. 

LESSON  X.— MIXED  EXAMPLES. 
"  This  aentcnoe  violates  on  esiailished  nde  of  grammar."—/*  Murray  cor.  "  The  words  thou 
and  aftoB  arc  again  reduced  to  mjUables  of  short  quanHty."—Id  '■  Have  the  greatest  men  always 
been  the  mcrat  popular?  By  no  means."— Lieier  cor.  "St  Paul  positivdy  stated,  that  'He 
that  loveth  an  other,  haOi  fulfilled  the  law.'  "— item.,  xiii,  8.  "  Mtro  orgau  than  one  are  ooDOenied 
in  tiie  utterance  of  almost  eveiy  consonant"— JfCUIwA  car.  "  If  the  reader  will  pardm  im  for 
descending  so  low." — CampbtH  eor.  "  To  adjust  them  in  fiueh  a  manner  as  shall  consist  equally 
with  ttio  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the  period."  Or :  "  To  adjust  them  so,  that  they  shall  con- 
iilt  equally,"  kc—Dr.  Blafr  and  L.  Mur.  eor.  "  This  dags  exhiluts  a  lamentable  ineffidnicy,  and 
a  ^mU  wont  of  simplMn^."—0^nKtMr  eor.   "Whose  s^le^  in  aS  iU  wma^  flows  like  a  limpid 
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■beam,  Otrouf^  which  we  see  to  the  very  bottom."— 2)r.  Bkmr  ear. ;  also  L.  Jftur^.   "Te  ad- 

mit  various  ellipses."  Or  thus:  "  An  dl^Mia,  or  omistion,  of  eomo  words,  is  frwuicnlly  admitted.'' 
— Lennie's  Gram,, -p.  IIG.  "TTio  ellipas,  of  orttdes  may  wear  thus." — L.  Mamty  eor,  "Some- 
times t!)o  arlkle  a  is  improperly  appHcd  to  nouns  of  different  numbers ;  as,  '  A  magnificent  inxse 
and  gardens.'  " — Id.  '*  In  some  very  cmphatical  expressions,  no  ellipsis  should  bo  oJlomL" — M. 
"  EUqtsa  of  the  adjcctivo  may  happen  in  the  following  manner." — Id.  "  The  following  aattjil^ 
thow  thai  there  may  he  an  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun." — Id.  "  EUipaea  of  the  verb  occur  in  tiie  folio  wing 
instaoo»." — Id.  "iRfijMMoftliQ  advert)  fnoyoociir  in  the  foUowing  maimer." — M.  "ThefoBow- 
hig  lirief  txpnssiom  are  a&  of  fhem  eUyitiettL'^* — Id.  "If  do  emphasis  be  placed  on  my  weeds, 
not  only  will  discourse  bo  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless^  bat  tho  meaning  tnH  often  be  left  amMjn- 
ouB." — Id. ;  also  J.  S.  Hart  and  Dr.  BUiir  cor.  "  He  regards  his  word,  bat  ttioa  dost  not  njari 
ikine." — BuiHona,  Murray,  et  al,  cor.  "  I  bave  learned  my  task,  but  you  have  not  kaned  jfom.' 
— lid,  "  When  the  omission  of  a  word  would  obscure  tbe  aense,  weaken  the  e^trvsaion,  or  be  al- 
tended  with  impropriety,  no  tilipois  must  be  indulg^" — Marray  a»d  Wdd  cor.  "  And  Uiorcbra 
the  verb  Is  oorractlj  put  in  tlie  Ediwular  utimbcr,  aoA  refers  to  Aem  ail  separately  and  tndirkhiaDj- 
OODsidered." — L.  Jfnmiir  cor.  "  Me  was  tome  tke  most  int^igSile  of  all  who  ^xike  oo  tbe  sab- 
ject" — Id.  "  I  understood  bim  better  tiian  /  did  any  other  who  spoke  on  tbe  subject" — H. 
"  The  roughness  found  on  the  entrance  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  learning  decrtaaea  aa  we  ad* 
vance,"  Lr;  "  Tho  roujAnMSW  e?i<»tn(tererf  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  learning  <&iRtinifc  aa  ve  ad- 
vance."— Id.  *■  T,'iere  is  nothing  which  more  promotes  knowledge,  than  do  st^dy  a{q>hcatioD  and 
habitued  observation."— "  Virtue  confera  on  man  the  highest  dignity  of  vAidi  he  ia  cofoUe;  it 
should  therefore  be  the  chief  object  of  his  desiro." — Id.  and  Merchant  cor.  "Tbe  sapreme  Aotbor 
of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  human  soul,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  bo  its  last,  adequate,  and 
proper  h^)iHnes9." — Addison  and  Blair  cor.  "The  inhabitants  of  Cbiim  huigfa  at  the  pbatitfiwa 
of  our  Europeans:  'Because,'  fay  they,  'anyone  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  ttntfiam  flf^ 
urci'  " — lid.  "The  divine  laws  are  not  to  be  revers^  by  those  of  men." — L.  Jfitrray  ecr.  '"In 
botti  of  these  examples,  the  relative  which  and  the  verb  was  are  understood." — Id.  etid.eer. 
"  Tlie  Qreek  and  Latin  langui^es,  though  for  many  reasons  they  cannot  be  called  dialects  cf  one 
and  the  same  tongtie,  are  neverttkdess  cioaely  connected." — Dr.  Murray  cor.  "  To  ascertain  and 
BettloioAefAcrawhiteroseoraredbreathestheaweeteatftagraoce."  Or  thus:  "To  oaootaia  and 
settlo  which  of  iha  Uoo  InM&es  the  stMsfer  fragraooes  a  wUte  rose  or  b  red  om."—J.  Q.  Adam 
e-jr.  "  To  which  he  can  afford  to  dovote  but  Uttb  of  his  tima  and  loboor.  "—i>r.  Sair  egr, 

"Avcdd  oxtremos;  and  timt  tbe  Gnilt  of  sndi 
Aa  stilt  are  pleastMl  too  littlo  or  too  much." — Piipe  eor. 

LESSON  XL— OF  BAD  PHRASES. 
"  He  might  as  totM  leave  his  vessel  to  tho  direction  of  the  winds." — So«th  eor.  "  Without  good- 
nature and  gratitude,  men  might  aa  veU  live  in  a  wilderness  as  in  society." — VEatraitge  air. 
"  And,  for  this  reason,  such  lines  very  seldom  occur  together." — Dr.  Stair  cor.  *'  His  grtatsets  did 
not  make  him  happy." — Oromine  cor.  "  Let  that  which  tends  to  cool  your  love,  be  judged  in  oE.'' 
— C/mp  cor.  "  it  is  worth  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it 
mates  and  mastos  tbs  fear  of  death." — Bacon  eor.  "  Accent  dignifies  the  ^^QaUe  on  Trtnefa  it  is 
laid,  and  makes  It  more  audible  titan  the  rest" — Sheridan  and  Murray  cor.  "Befcre  faepiooecdr 
to  argue  on  eiffier  side." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Tho  general  change  of  manners,  throughout  Europe." 
— Id.  "The  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  &rotigh  all  his  works," — id  '-Tbe 
French  writers  of  sermons,  study  neatness  and  elegance  in  ihe  division  of  their  discov.raes.''-—lL 
"This  seldom  Suls  to  prove  a  re&igerant  to  passion." — Id.  "Bid  their  fathers,  brothen^  and 
uocloa,  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good  dtizens,  excuse  ihemadvea  for  not  stani^g  Ibrth  to  dc- 
muid  vei^peanoe." — Murray's  Seqtid,  -p.  114.  "Alleging,  that  tkm  decrial  of  ihe  i^mch  of  Bone, 
was  a  witfin^  with  tiie  Turte." — Bar^y  cor.  "  To  wl^  is  added  tho  Catediism  hy  tke  Assoa- 
bly  of  Divines." — K  K  Prim.  cor.  "  TWa  treadiery  woa  almtys  present  in  tke  fhamghla  cf  toOt 
(A«m." — Robertson  cor.  "Thus  &r  their  words  agree."  Or:  "Thus  fer  ihe  toordt  of  both  agree." 
—  W.  Walker  cor.  "  Aparithmesis  is  an  enumeration  of  the  several  parts  of  what,  as  a  tekok. 
might  be  expressed  in  few  words." — Gould  cor.  "  Aparithmesis,  or  tinumeration,  is  a  Jiffvrr 
which  what  might  bo  expressed  in  a  few  words,  is  branched  out  into  several  ports." — Dr.  Adorn 
cor.  "  Which  may  sit  from  time  to  time,  where  you  dwell,  or  in  the  vicinity." — J.  O.  Tayier  cor. 
*-  Place  together  a  large-sized  aniTnal  and  a  small  one,  of  the  aune  speciea."  Or:  "  Place  togetlwr 
a  large  and  a  small  animal  of  tho  same  species." — Kdmea  eor.  "Tbe  weight  cftbe  swinomiif 
body  is  equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced  by  it." — Percival  eor,  "The  Sal^DctiTe 
mood,  in  all  its  tenses,  is  similar  to  tiie  Optative." — Ga^  eor.  "Xo  feeling  of  obligation  remaina; 
except  that  of  an  obligation  to  fidelity." —  Wayland  cor.  "  Who  asked  him  tehy  whole  aacheaoes 
should  be  moved  to  tears  at  the  ropreaontation  of  some  story  on  the  stage."— <S%«nd(m  cor.  *'  Art 
you  not  ashamed  to  afBrm  that  the  be»t  works  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  his  saints  are  as  fildiy 
rags?" — Barday  cor.  "A  neater  verb  becomes  active,  when  followed  by  a  noun  rf  kindnd  sy- 
idflcatfon."— SanftiTm  eor.  "  But  he  has  judged  better  in  forbearijig  to  repeat  tbe  aitide  tkf~— 
Dr.  Blair  eor.  "  Many  objects  plrase  us,  and  are  thought  highly  beautiftU,  wbidi  bave  tcareeiy  «f 
variety  at  alL''—/(t   "Yet  tbej  sometimes  follow  tbeni."—£^mons  car.  "Forlknowt^sudh 

*  Tbfs  BomeUan,  u  weDattlHotben  wUAfdatetv  what  Unrrajn/i  of  tin  Mvand  Anns  of  dtpria,  tall- 
iMi  aatmjaOiamma  whkh  he  Intended  to  expreea;  bnl,  u  u  HMrtlon,  ft  la  bj  noneoBa  tnoof  autlu  taam^ 
wUoh  be  nitdcdnii,  neltber  Indeed  are  tbe  iwb  Bat  that  l>  a  fcaU  of  hie  wUeh  I  eeaaot  oaRMt— &  BMwa. 
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ing  more  importcmt  in  the  whole  subject,  than  ttda  doctrine  of  mood  and  tcnst." — R.  Johnson  cor. 
"  It  is  Isym  meaoa  imposnble  for  an  error  to  be  aooided  or  mppresaed." — PhiioL  Mvseam  ear. 
"These  are  things  of  the  highest  importance  to  ckiidren  and  yonO." — Murray  eor,  "  He  ougM  to 
have  omitted  the  word  many."  Or:  "He  fn^fU  better  have  omitted  the  word  many." — Dr.  Mair 
eor.  "  Whidi  might  better  have  been  separirfed."  Or :  "  Which  ougM  rather  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated."— Id.  "  Figures  and  meti^ors,  therefore,  shoold  wvtr  be  toed  profusely." — Id.  and  Jam. 
cor.  "  Metapbras,  or  other  figures,  should  never  be  used  in  too  great  abmdanoe." — ARoTay  md 
StisaeU  eor.  "  Something  like  this  has  been  tdkged  against  Taoitos.'* — SoUa^troke  eor. 
"  0  tbcni,  whom  all  mankiitd  ia  vain  withstand, 
Who  wtA  the  blood  of  each  must  one  di^  stain  thy  hand  V^—^Shiffiiiid  tor, 

LESSON  Xn.— OP  TWO  ERROBS. 
"  Pronouns  sometimes  precede  the  ferau  which  they  leiNrescnt" — L.  Jfitrray  tor.   "  Uost  iHvp- 
ositions  originally  denoted  relaiiona  of  place." — Lowth  cor.    "Which  is  to  hrvie  animals, 

and  to  things  without  \iSa."—BvUiona  eor.  "What  thijig  do  they  de8crU)e^  or  of  what  do  they  tell 
tho  kind?'' — inf.  S.  Oram.  cor.  "  Iron  cavnont,  as  well  as  brass,  are  now  universally  cast  solid." 
— Jamieaon  cor.  "We  have  philosophcra,  more  eminent  perhaps  than  those  of  tiny  other  nation." 
— Lr.^air  eor.  "This  is  a  question  about  words  on^,  aodoM  which  common  scuso  easily  deter- 
nunea." — Id.  "  The  low  pitdi  of  the  Ttnce^  is  that  which  ^^nwohfla  to  a  whisper." — Id,  "  Which, 
as  to  the  ^ect,  is  just  the  same  aa  to  use  no  Boch  distinctioiis  at  all" — Id.  "These  two  system^ 
therefore^  reoUy  difier  from  eaeh  other  hui  very  little." — Id.  "  It  ia  needless  to  give  many  instan- 
ces, as  aon^^eff  occur  so  often." — Id.  "  There  are  many  occasions  on  which  this  is  neither  requi- 
site nor  proper."— Jy.  "DramaUc  poetry  divides  itself  into  two  forms,  comedy  and  tragedy." — 
Id.  "No  man  ever  rhymed  with  more  exactness  than  ho."  [1.  e.,  than  Roscommon.]— jEUitor  of 
WaJkr  eor.  "  The  Doctor  did  not  reap  Ihjm  his  poetical  labours  a  profit  equal  to  that  of  his 
prose." — Johnson  cor.  "We  will  follow  that  which  wo  find  our  fiithcrH  practised."  Or;  "We 
will  follow  Uiat  which  we  yiruj  to  Aove  been  our /otikerx' practice." — Saiecor.  "  Andl  aAou/d  deeply 
regret  thai  I  had  published  them." — If^.  S.  (tram.  eor.  "Figures  exhitut  ideas  utiih  more  vivi^ 
tiesa  and  power,  than  could  be  given  them  by  plain  lai^aagc.''— f  triftam  eOr.  "  Tho  allegory  ia 
finely  drawn,  though  the  heads  ore  various." — SpecL  cor.  "  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worthy 
o/2Ai9  place."  Or:  "I  should  not  have  thought  it  worthy  &ein^  placed  here." — Orombieeor. 
"In  this  style,  Tacitus  excels  all  writers,  ancient  or  modem." — Kamea  cor.  "ISo  other 
author,  andent  or  modem,  possesses  the  art  of  dialogue  so  completely  aa  Shakspeaio." — Jd.  "  The 
names  o(  aU  the  things  we  see,  bear,  smell,  tasta  or  feel,  are  nouns." — Inf.  8.  Gram.  cor.  '-Of 
what  number  are  the  expreaaions,  'these  boys,*  'uieso  i^cAures,'  Ac.?" — Id.  "This  sentence 
faulta  somewhat  like  Owae  of  the  last" — Dr.  Sbiir  eor,  "  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  [roprie^, 
polity,  and  pcedfllon,  in  bis  language ;  which  qualities  form  one  degree,  and  no  InconsideraUe 
one,  d  beau^." — Id.  "Many  criti^  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  senae  too 
loose  and  vague ;  none  wiffi  leaa  precision,  than  the  word  sublime." — Id.  "  Hence  no  word  is  the 
language  is  used  vrith  a  more  vague  signiflcation,  than  the  word  beauty." — Id.  "  But  still,  in 
ap^eeh,  he  made  use  of  general  t^ms  only." — Id.  "  These  give  life,  body,  and  colouring,  to  the 
Jneto  neiitd;  and  enabfe  us  to  conceive  o/them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes." — Id. 
"  Which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more  extravagant  height,  than  Ote  adoeiUutvue  spirit  of 
tm^AOoorf  had  «ver  attained  in  foot;'' — 1±  "We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  ioUh  far  leu 
labour,  than  did  the  aDGieQt&"~7d  "  This  appears  indeed  to  form  tho  diaracterigtlcal  difference 
between  the  andent  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  and  the  modem." — Id,  "  To  violate  this  rule, 
as  the  English  too  often  do,  alwws  great  incorrectness." — Id.  "  It  is  impossible,  by  means  of  any 
trailing,  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  stiff  and  forced." — Id.  "  And  it  also  gives  to  the  speaker 
the  disagreeable  sembkmce  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent." — Id.  "  A.ai  whenever  a. 
light  or  ludicrous  anecdote  is  proper  to  be  reccvded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw  it  into  a  note^ 
than  toninlAeh8zard(i^beooniii^too  fiunillar.''— iil  "li  i$  the  great  bndneBS  of  tlua  li^  to 
prepue  and  qualify  oars^ea  fia-  the  enjoyment  of  a  better."— Ifmray  eor.  '*I\vm  some  dicti(n>- 
ariea,  accordingly,  it  was  omitted ;  and  in  others  it  is  stigmatized  as  a  barbarism." — Oron^  eor. 
"You  cannot  see  a  tbii^,  or  think  of  on«^  ^  name  of  which  is  not  a  noun." — Maekcor. 
tiie  fleet  Aove  arrived,  and  are  moored  in  ai^bty."  Or  better:  *' The  wAo/e  fleet  Aa«  arrived,  and 
ia  mooted  in  aafe^." — L.  Murray  cor. 

LESSON  Xm.— OF  TWO  ERROBa 

"  Th^  have  eeveraUy  their  distinct  and  exactly-limited  rOiOions  to  gravity."— Aaefcr  eor.  "  Bat 
fohere  the  additioned  s  would  give  too  much  of  the  hismng  sound,  the  caniasion  takes  place  even  in 
prose." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  After  o,  it  [the  wj  is  aometimes  not  Bounded  at  all ;  and  sometimes  it  it 
sounded  like  a  single  u." — Lowth  cor.  "It  is  situation  chiefly,  thcd  dedde8'the/«>rfun«f  and  char- 
acters of  men." — Hume  eor. ;  also  Mwray.  "The  vice  of  covctonsness  is  that  [vice]  wAtdk 
enters  more  deeply  into  the  soul  than  any  oQier." — Murray  ei  al.  cor.  "  Of  all  vices,  covctousneea 
enters  the  moat  deeply  into  the  soul." — lid.  "CfaU  the  vices,  coTctousnesa  is  Otat  which  enters 
the  most  de^  into  tlie  souL" — Gampb^  eor.  "  The  vice  covctousneas  is  a  fouU  which  entera 
more  deeply  into  the  soul  than  any  other." — Ouardian  cor.  "  Would  primarily  denotes  inoUnft- 
tion  of  will;  and  should,  obligation:  but  they  vary  their  import,  and  are  often  used  to  exprea 
^ple  emnb."  Or: — "bat  hoik  of  them  vary  tiieir  import,"  Ac.  Or:— '"bot  vary  tbdr 
Impcfft^  and  are  naed  to  expieea  smple  sumlt,"— Lowth,  Murray,  ti  oL  tor.  \        Comiy  md 
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IttgertoU;  likewise  AJbA  FUnL  "A  double  eomfiftm,  in  two  ooTTeqMndcnt  claoees  cX  a  no- 
tenco,  is  sometiinei  made  h\/  like  vord  had;  aa,  'Mad  he  done  this,  he  had  escaped.'" — 
Murray  and  JngeraoU  ear.  "The  {deasures  a  tfao  iinderatandiag  are  preferable  to  tboeo  of 
the  imaguiatioa,  at  wtUl  as  to  those  of  Beosa" — L.  Murray  cor.  Claudiao,  id  a  fragment  UpOD 
the  wars  of  the  pianta,  has  cootrived  to  render  thia  idea  cf  their  throwing  of  the  mountains,  whidi 
in  ftSBlf  Aof  «0  much  fp-amdmr,  buriMqiw  and  tidiaiiloa&"— jDt.  ifftur  ear.  "  To  which  not  only 
DO  other  writingi  are  to  be  prerif^red,  but  to  tMA,  oven  In  divas  rcspecta,  none  are  c(HnparabIe." 
^Barclay  cor.  To  diatiDgiuBh  them  in  the  luidcrsta&duig,  and  treat  of  thdr  several  nature^  in 
the  same  C09I  tnaoner  that  we  mm  with  r^ard  to  other  ideas.'' — Sheridan  cor.  "  For  it  has  notfa- 
(ng  to  do  with  parsing,  or  the  analyang  of  ]»Dgaa^"-—Kirk?um  cor.  Or :  "  For  it  has  Dothins 
to  do  with  the  paramg,  or  aoalTzing;  0/  language." — Jd.  "  Keithcr  has  that  language  [the  latin] 
ever  been  ao  common  m  Britain." — Sa^  cor.  "All  thai  I  pmytote,  is,  io  give  some  (^)enings  into 
tbeideaBuresortaatei"— ZV.iHkitreor.  "BatthefbUowingflentenoeawDuldliaTebeenbetterwia- 
01K  A  Jferroy  eor.  **  But  I  think  the  foUowing  seutence  tMuU  bo  better  tnftoirf  if."  Or: 
"  But  I  think  it  should  be  expunged  from,  the  following  sentence. " — PriesOey  eor.  "  They  appear, 
in  this  case,  like  vgiy  oxcreacMncea  jutting  out  from  tlio  body," — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Andtheref(»n  the 
Ihble  of  the  Harpies,  in  the  third  book  the  MasAd,  and  the  allegory  of  Sin  and  T>eath,  in  the 
second  book  of  Pandise  Lost,  ought  not  to  haxie  been  inserted  in  these  celebrated  poems." — Id. 
"  Ellipaia  is  an  ologant  suppression,  or  omimon,  some  word  or  wwds,  Monging  to  a  sentence" 
—SriL  Oram,  and  Buehatian  cor.  "  The  article  a.  or  is  not  very  proper  in  ti^  coostructiotL'' 
— />.  Blair  cor.  "  Now  suppose  tho  utides  Had  not  been  dropped  from  theeo  paaeoges." — R*dx 
car.  "To  Aotw^ttteiiaaqpanitenanM  to  every  one  of  those  trocs,  would  liave  been  an  endless 
KoA  impracticable  undertaldi^." — BbEir  tor.  **Ei,vk  general,  has  the  same  aoand  as  loox  and 
riendora."  Orbetter:  "Kyenerai^iiaathe  o/longorslendcra." — i. Jfurray cw.  '*^n»en 
a  conjunction  ia  used  inA  apparent  redtatdaaux,  Oie  ivatrtion  of  tf  is  called  Polysyndeton." — Adtan 
and  OovMeor.  "  Each,  btebt.  ErrHSB,  and  heithke,  denote  the  perscms  or  things  that  malte 
up  a  number,  as  taken  separately  or  distributively."— JT Ou^IocA  cor.  "The  priot^ial  sentence 
must  be  expressed  by  a  v«rb  in  the  indioative.  io^erative,  at  potential  mood." — 8.  W.  Clark  cor. 
"  Bonce  ho  is  diBbso^  where  ho  oo^t  to  be  vrgentT—Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  All  sorb  of  suljecto  admit 
of  explanatory  comparisons." — fd.  el  oL  eor.  "Ibe  present  or  impeifet^  portidple  doioteB  being 
acAkia,  or pamM,aoatinned,mii  not peifb(^''—f^  "Whataravtfbaf  lIuHewoids 

yiiiSA  ezprMB  what  u  soul  of  thmga." — Finde  ear. 


"  Of  all  those  arta  in  which  the  wise  exod. 

The  very  maatar^eoa  Is  mitiitg-well." — ShejUdd  cor. 
"  Sudi  was  that  man  whose  rules  and  practice  tell, 
That  art*  cUef  nusteiplQce  is  writtR^-tMB.*'— Ape  ear. 

LffiSON  XIT.— OP  TEIBEE  ERBOES. 


"  Aoin  some  worda,  the  metaphorical  sense  has  justled  out  the  oriptud  sense  ahogedwr;  bd 
that^  in  reaped  to  Ihs  laUsr,  ^«iw  hm»  become  obsc^."— CtantpMt  eor.  aurOy,  sever  aaj 
other  mortal  was  so  ovwirtielmed  with  grie(  ae  I  am  at  this  present  numiatt" — Sheridan  cor. 
"  All  languages  differ  from  one  an  other  in  their  modes  of  inflexion." — BulUov  cor.  "  The  now 
and  the  are  the  cmly  indispensable  parts  of  speech ;  the  onCj  to  express  the  subject  ^xdteD 
of;  and  the  other,  the  i»vdicate,  or  what  is  affirmed  of  the  tubjeeC' — Jf '  OuSoch  cor.  •'  The  words 
Italicised  in  the  kut  three  examples,  perfonn  the  offioe  (^substantives." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  A  8»i> 
tenoe  M  omririKted  ta  always  a  maiic  (tfoordeiWMM  ia  the  writer." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "Nothing  ia 
more  hurtful  to  the  grace  or  the  vivacity  of  a  period,  than  superfluous  and  dragging  words  at  the 
oonduidon."--/(l  "  When  its  rabetentive  is  not  expnaaed  with  it,  but «  referred  to,  beiag  onder- 
Btood."— £<wlA  eor.  "  Yet  they  akeays  have  mAftantivea  bdcmging  to  them,  either  eapraaed  or 
understood." — Id.  "  Because  tbey  define  and  limit  the  import  of  &e  common  names,  or  general 
terms,  to  which  they  refer." — Id  •'  Every  new  object  surprises  them,  terrifiea  them,  and  makes  a 
strong  impression  on  their  minds."— Dr.  Blair  cor.  "His  argument  reqtured  a  raore>WI  dat^opmeM, 
in  order  to  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  lutoe  its  due  force."— id.  "  Those  patticMes  whidi 
are  derived  from  aeHve-traneiUve  veiba,  will  gown  the  objective  case^  as  do  the  verbs  from  whicb 
they  are  derived."— £ninoM  oor.  "  Where,  tn  violation  of  tbe  mle,  the  objectivB  case  wAomfid- 
lows  the  Tab)«UlB  the  nominative /iKeoedestl"— A  Jfwrai/eor.  "  3b  <ybr  the  same  coh' 
junolim,  both  the  indicatiTe  and  tbe  snbjanetive  mood,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same 
drcumstance^  seems  to  be  a  great  impropriety." — Lowth,  Jfurraj/,  etaLcor.  "A  nice  discem- 
meat  of  the  import  ofvnrds,  and  an  accurate  attention  to  the  best  ust^  are  necessary  on  these 
oocasioaa." — L.  Marray  eor.  "  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  e^edally,  wore,  in  truth,  much 
more  musical  than  we  are;  their  genius  was  more  turned  iotake  delight  in  the  melody  of  speedi." 
—Dr.Sair  cor.  "In  general,  t/' the  sense  admits  iteor^,  Oxe  wo<msx  a  cuvmetance  is  iatrodiiad, 
the  better;  that  tbe  more  important  and  signidoant  words  may  possess  the  last  jinos,  oadfte  quite 
dlaencnmbered."— Jfarray  a  aL  eor.;  also  Blan-  and  Jamiesoa.  " Thus  we  find  it  in  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  tongue."— Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Several  sentences,  constructed  in  tbe  same  manner, 
and  hailing  the  same  number  of  member^  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  »  wcowion." — Biair 
et  aL  eor.  "  1  proceed  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaph(Hs ;  and  these, 
vtilh  UtOe  vanotum,  wiU  be  apj^icaik  to  tropetct  every  land." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "By  sdectingvratda 
with  a  proper  regard  to  their  mnatds,  we  may  often  imitate  other  sounds  whidi  wo  moan  to  describe." 
— i)r.  Blair  asd  L.  Mur.  eor,   "Hba  dlviuse  can  aeareOn  be  bo  perbot  as  to  deceive:'— Dr.  BUr 
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cor.  "The  soose  data  not  admH  of  any  other  pauso,  than  one  after  the  eecond  sellable  '  sit (hia 
therefiwe  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading." — Id.  "  Not  that  I  believe  Sortli  Amer- 
ica to  Aow  6ae»  finl  peopled  bo  late^  as  in  the  twelfth  centoiy,  the  period  of  Madoc's  migration." 
—  Webeler  cor,  "  Money  and  conunodities  vnH  always  flow  to  tluit  country  in  ichkh  they  are 
most  wanted,  and  «n  tcAtcA  Oieu  vriR  command  the  most  profit" — Id.  "  That  it  contains  no  viai- 
Ud  maiks  of  ceriaM  artidee  which  are  ijf  tho  vtmost  importar.ce  to  a joBt  delivery."— S%mtfiin  tor. 
"And  Viriaa,  from  her  beauty,  wo  call  a  Air  and  finroorite  maid.'*— Jfoefe  cor.  "  The  deflnito 
article  may  nlote  to  noons  of  eiOter  number." — Inf.  S.  Gram.  cor. 

LESSON  XV.— OP  MANZ  ERROBa 
(1.)  "  Compoond  words  are  [,  by  L.  Murray  and  others,  improperly]  included  among  the  deriva- 
tives."— L.  Murray  corrected.  (2.)  "  TTie  Apostrophe,  placed  above  the  line,  thus  ',  is  used  to  ab- 
broviate  or  shorten  vxmis.  Bat  its  chief  uso  is,  to  denote  the  possessive  case  of  nouns." — Id.  (3.) 
"  The  Hyphen,  made  tboB  -,  eomucU  the  ports  of  compound  words.  It  is  also  used  when  a  word 
iadirided." — Id.  (4.)  "llie  Acute  Accent^  made  thus ',  denote  lAe«pIZaAfa  on  wAk&  8lre«  is 
(mdBomxtimea^o,thaHhewwA  is  short :  ta,  *Fdncy.'  Tim  Gnm  Accent,  made  ibw  ^ ,  uatiaBg 
denotes,  (when  applied  io  EjtgUsh  words,)  that  &e  stress  is  laid  wJtere  a  vowel  ends  the  «yQa2le :  as, 
'ISvour.' " — Id.  (5.)  "  The  stress  is  liud  on  long  vowels  or  syllables;  and  on  short  one^  Indiecrim- 
inately.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  bnff  or  open  vowels  from  the  cbise  or  short  ones,  somo  writers 
of  dictionaries  have  placed  the  grave  accent  on  the  fomor,  and  the  acute  on  tho  latter." — Id.  (6.) 
"  The  Diterosis,  thus  made  •;  is  placed  over  one  of  two  contiguous  vowels,  to  show  that  they  are  not 
a  diphthong." — Id.  (7.)  "  The  Section,  mads  thus  §,  is  sometimes  used  to  mark  the  suUIiiisions 
of  a  discourse  or  chapter." — Id.  (8.)  "  Paragraph,  made  thus  %  sometimes  denotes  tho  be- 
ginning of  a  new  sabject,  oro/ajKUM^  QOtc<Bme(^  wiUi  the  text  preceding.  This  character  ia 
now  sddom  used  yor  such  a  pwrpoee^  except  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  Or  better: — 
"except  in  the  BiWe."— /d.  (9.)  "The  Quotation  Points,  written  thus  "  mark  tho  befrinning 
and  the  end  what  ia  quoted  or  transcribed  from  some  speaker  or  author,  in  his  own  wonls.  In 
type,  they  are  inverted  commas  at  the  beginning,  apostrophes  at  tlio  concluaoii." — Id.  (10.) 
"  Ifte  Brace  was  formerly  used  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  triplet,  or  where  throe  linos  rhymed  to- 
gether in  hmne  verse ;  it  also  serves  to  connect  severed  ia~ms  with  one,  when  the  one  is  common  to 
aB,  and  thus  to  prevent  a  repetitioD  of  tho  common  term."— Jd.  (1 1.)  "  Several  asterisks  put  to- 
gether, generally  denote  tho  omissioQ  of  somo  letters  belonging  to  a  word,  or  of  some  hoU  or  in- 
delicate e^resmon ;  but  aomeiimes  they  iTnply  a  defbct  in  tlu  nianuscript  from  which  the  text  is 

eopkd." — Id.   (12.)  "  Tlie  Ellipms,  made  thus  ,  or  Ovaa  ***•,  is  used  where  some  letters  of 

a  word,  or  some  words  of  a  verse,  aro  omitted," — Id.  (13.)  "  Tlie  Obelisk,  which  is  made  thus  + ; 
and  the  Parallels,  which  are  made  thus  | ;  and  someiimea  tho  letters  of  tho  alphabet ;  and  edso  the 
Arabic  figures ;  are  used  aa  references  to  notes  in  the  mar^,  or  at  the  bottom,  of  the  page." — Id. 
( 14.)  "  2ne  note  of  interrogation  should  not  be  employed,  where  it  is  only  said  that  a  question  has 
been  asked,  and  where  tho  words  are  not  used  as  a  question ;  as,  '  The  Cyprians  asked  me  why 
I  w^'" — Id.  et  aL  cor.  (15.)  "  The  note  of  intcrn^;a]3on  ia  improper  after  tnerv  expressions  <k 
admiration,  or  <rf  any  other  emotion,  ihoy^jh  tkey  may  bear  the  form  of  questions." — /t4  (16.) 
*'  Tho  parenthesis  incloses  something  whi(h  is  thrown  into  the  body  of  a  sentence,  in  an  under 
tone ;  arui  which  affects  neither  the  sense,  nor  tho  construction,  of  the  main  text." — Lowth  cor. 
(n.)  "Simple  membera  connected  by  a  reUtiive  not  used  restrictively,  or  by  a  cojyujidion  that 
im^es  comparison,  are  for  tho  most  part  divided  by  the  comma." — Id.  (18.)  "  Simple  members, 
or  sentences,  connected  as  terms  of  comparison,  ore  for  the  most  part  separated  by  the  comma." — 
L.  ibaray  et  al.  cor.  (19.)  "Kmide  sentences  ctamectcdfc^  a  eo»^>ara<it'e,p(irf£eI^  are  fi^  the  most 
part  divided  by  the  comma." — Bumll  cor.  (20.)  "  Simple  sentencea  or  dniaea  connected  io  form 
a  campariaon,  should  generally  be  parted  by  (he  comma.'* — Jferckant  cor.  (21.)  "  The  e^plo 
members  of  seotenccfl  that  express  contrast  or  comparison,  should  generally  bo  divided  by  the 
comma" — Jaudon  cor.  (22.)  "  The  simple  members  of  a  comparative  eentence,  when  they  are  long, 
are  separated  by  a  comma." — Cooper  cor.  (23.)  "  Simple  sentences  connected  to  form  a  compar- 
ison, or  phrases  placed  in  oppoation,  or  contrast,  aro  usttaUy  separated  by  the  comma." — HUey 
and  Bullions  cor.  (24.)  "  On  whichever  word  we  lay  the  emphasis, — ^whether  on  the  first,  the 
■eocmd,  the  third,  or  the  fourth, — every  change  of  it  strikes  out  a  different  sense." — L.  Murray  cor. 
(26.)  "  To  say  to  those  who  do  not  undenstand  sea  phrases,  '  We  tacked  to  tho  larboard,  end  stood 
oS  to  sea,'  would  give  them  UtUe  or  no  information." — jf%trray  and  Biley  cor.  (26.)  "  Of  those 
dissyUables  which  are  sometimes  nouns  end  sometimes  verba,  it  may  be  observed,  thai  the  verb  is 
commonly  accented  on  the  latter  syUahU,  and  the  noun  on  the  former." — L.  Murray  cor.  (2?.)  "  And 
this  gives  to  our  Unguage  an  advantage  over  most  others,  in  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  style." — id. 
et  aL  cor.  (23.)  "  And  this  gives  to  the  English  language  an  advantage  over  moat  oUiera,  in  the 
poetical  and  Oie  rhetorical  style."— lotvA  cor.  (29.)  "  Tho  second  and  the  third  scholar  may  read 
the  same  sentmce ;  or  aa  mai^  nic^  rqxat  Ms  text,  as  ors  neooBSuy  to  leach  it  por&ctiy  to  tho 
irbnHa  cim'*— (Mom  ear. 

(30.)  "BUssisthesani^  insatject,  ormVaig, 

In  who  obtain  defbooe,  or  wlio  defend."— J^gM'^jBuay  on  Man,  17, 68. 

LESSON  ZVX— OF  MANT  ERRORS. 
"The  Jqiauese^  tlie  Toaqnioese,  and  tlie  Ooreama,  speak  languages  di^^ng  from  one  an  other, 
and  ban  Aottg^  the  inhidhnsatB  of  China;  whUe  ofi  ois  the  same  written  characters,  and,  by 
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means  of  thejn,  correspond  intelligibly  with  one  an  other  in  writing,  though  igDonot  of  the  lt^■ 
Sa&go  spoken  by  their  corre^ondenia:  a  plain  proo(  that  the  Ghinew  characters  are  like  hkn- 
glyphic^  aad  essaUiaOy  iodepesdent  of  langTiage."— Vawwewa  cor.;  alao  Dr,  Slam;  *  The  onmd 
line,  inttmd  of  FsnuiuiHi||i  round,  iaehmged  to  aaqnan  om,  fiv  theTeaam  hi^on  mnhmtiT— 
KmgUoor.  "  Every  reacfer  ebould  omtnit  himMlf  with  the  oae  of  thou  tones  onfy,  Oatlieii 
habituated  to  In  Bpeecb ;  and  ahi/idi  give  to  the  words  no  other  emphaaia,  Otm  what  he  would 
to  the  same  wc«da,ia  disoourse.  [Or,  perh^s  the  author  meant: — and xAoaU give  to  tkeea^^ 
words  no  other  iTttonation,  than  wliat  he  would  give,  Sec]  Thus,  whaterer  be  uttera,  wiD  b* 
ddivered  with  ease,  oud  wHl  appear  natural" — Sheridan  cor.  "  A  stop,  or  pause,  is  a  total  cen- 
tiOQ  of  Bound,  during  a  perceptible,  and,  in  mjtsicai  or  poetical  ccKUpo^ona,  a  meaamabie  qn» 
of  tioia" — Id.  "  FauBOg,  or  rasta,  in  spealdi^;  or  reading  are  total  axoHoma  i£  the  Toioe^  disx; 
perceptible,  and,  in  inanj  ca^  measurable  spaces  o(  time." — L.  llvrray  et  of.  eor.  "  Thm  iir<- 
mtive  nouns  which  denots  small  ihiaga  of  the  kind  named  hy  tKeir  primiiims,  are  called  Dimiautin 
Nouns:  as,  lambkin,  Ullock,  satchel,  gosling;  fiom  lamb,  hill,  sadc,  goose." — Buliions  cor.  ' ff\ 
is  it,  that  nonsense  bo  often  escs^>e3  detection,  iia  character  not  bwiff  perceieed  eiiher  hy  the  wiitet 
or  hy  the  reader?" — Camph<Mcor.  "An  Inteijection  ia  a  word  used  to  express  sudden  emotiaL 
Inlerjeetions  are  bo  called,  because  they  are  genially  thrown  in  betweea  the  parts  of  diseamm. 
and  home  no  reference  to  the  structure  of  those  parts." — JT  OuSoeh  cor.  "  The  verb  ought  Asi  u 
other  vnfleetion  than  OXSfkmBSt,  and  this  is  neariy  cAucHeie." — MadnioAwr.  "But  the  «army.- 
meiU,  govemmnt^  and  agreement  ^  words,  and  abo  their  depeDdeDce  opoa  oAcn^  are  rtfsred 
to  our  reason." — Oebom  cor.  "Ue  is  a  p#BODal  [vimoun,  the  first  peraon,  singular  miakr, 
aoA  objettive  caee." — Oay  cor.  "  The  noun  sklf  ia  usuoSj/ added  to  a  pronoun;  aa,  herself  Imi- 
sel[|  Ac.  Tlie  compounds  thus  formed  are  called  rect)Hocal  pronoaas." — Id.  "  One  cannot  W 
think,  that  our  author  would  have  done  better,  had  he  b^^  the  first  of  these  three  aeatenoea,  wid 
saying,  '  It  is  norelty,  that  bestpws  charms  on  a  monster.' " — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Tha  idea  wioA 
they  present  to  us,  of  tudure  raeembltng  art,  of  art  consdered  as  an  origioal,  and  nature  aia 
ctmr,  seoma  not  very  distinct^  or  well  eonceived,  nor  indeed  reiy  material  to  oorauthcr^  purpoK." 
— id.  "  Uiis  faulty  oonstruction  of  the  sentence,  andenUy  arose  from  haste  and  careltmm.''— 
Id.  '*  Adverbs  serve  to  modify  terms  action  or  quality,  or  to  d«iote  time,  place,  tffder,  dcgnt 
or  soma  other  dreumsfance  wbidi  we  have  occasbn  to  specify." — Id.  "  We  mar  DatDraDy  enpect 
thai  the  more  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  perfect  its  lan^iage  beoocMS,  At 
more  will  thai  language  abound  with  connective  particles." — Id.  "  Mr.  GroenleaTs  book  is 
better  adapted  to  Sie  eapadiy  of  leanaers,  than  any  other  that  baa  yet  appeared,  on  the  sntjert."— 
IhUus  and  OnderdonJ^s  fcdse  praise  Snglished.  "  Ponctuation  is  the  art  erf' maikfiq^  fninitisg  ir 
in  print,  the  several  p^ses,  or  rests,  tcAich  ttpmate  sentences,  or  the  parts  of  sentanoeB;  mmii 
denote  their  proper  quantity  or  proporti(Ht,  as  0  if  exhibited  ia  a  just  and  aoctirato  ddk^f."— 
Lowth  eor.  "  A  compound  sentence  most  generaUy  be  reeolvod  into  ample  onaa,  and  these  ie  sep- 
arated by  Oie  comma."  Or  better:  "A  compound  sentence  is  generally  dioided,  by  tt«  oosuto, 
into  its  ample  members." — OreenJeafand  flsk  cor.  "  Simple  sentences  should  m  ^owrol  be  sep- 
arated from  one  an  other  by  the  comma,  unless  a  greater  point  is  required ;  as,  '  Tootti  is  paw'ing 
away,  age  ia  approaching,  and  death  is  near.'" — 8.  R.  Sail  cor.  "Vhae  always  aDoxadSaaateacA 
which  is  that  f  flattened,  as  in  thieve  from  fhi^:  thus  vhean  to  f  the  same  relatkra  ttof  b  dees 
to  p,  dtot,  hard  g  to  ^  or  z  to  s."—L.  Mtrray  and  FiA  cor. ;  also  WaOter;  also  Ortrnkij. 
"  Tbia  aathor ia  explfuning  the  differmoe  betwera  sense  and  imagination,  as  poweni/tbe  bnaua 
mind." — L.  Murray  cor.  Or,  if  &iis  waa  the  critic's  meaning :  "  The  author  is  endeavuuiiDg 
explain  a  veiy  abstract  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense  aod  thoae  of  ima^ 
ation,  as  two  different  faculties  of  the  human  mlnd."~-id. also  Dr.  Bair  cor.  "  Hd  ifttm  9is 
Anglo-Saxon  He — )  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  poraoQ,  singular  nnmber,  tntir*^^ 
gender,  and  nominative  caae.   Decltoo  he." — fbwhr  cor. 


" The  passive  Toioe  denotes  on  acton  nee^mi."  Or:  "The  passive  vokie  denotes  AersoetnV  '-' 
anodton." — Maimder  corrected,  "MiltOQ,  in  someofhis  [vosewocka,  has  nuMy  ven'jbe^hJs-'i?' 
periods."— JTr.  .filatr  and  Alex.  Jam.  cor.  "  These  will  be  found  to  be  wM^,  or  ddefly.  cf  ihs 
class." — Dr.  &air  eor.  "  AJl  ^>pearaD0eB  of  an  author's  affuUng  of  hanoony,  are  disf^reeab^e. 
— Id.  and  Jam.  eor.  "Some  nouns  have  a  double  increase;  that  Is,  ftey  •ncreasebymmsylU^ 
than  one:  as  iter,  itmiris." — Adam  el  aL  cor.  "The  powers  of  man  are  aiUrged  by  ynyaag* 
cultivation." — 0urn«^  cor.  "  It  is  always  important  to  b^in  well ;  to  make  a  &vo(sahle  npR*- 
»on  at  titt  first  satiag-ovi:'~Dr.  Bair  cor.  "For  if  tme  take  a  wrong  method  at  Mcjintain^ 
ou^  it  irill  lead  Urn  aatny  in  all  that  fbllows."— /dL  "  His  mind  is  AiU  of  his  anljeGt,  and  aShj 
words  are  oxpresdve." — Id.  "  How  exqoiwtely  is  aU  this  performed  in  Oreekr— Asmtr  car. 
"  How  unuwtA]/ is  all  this  to  satisfy  the  ambition  (tf  an  immortal  sooll" — L.  Mmrray  eor. 
as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  itaJuS  grandeur,  and  its  most  striking  p(»nt  of  view." — Dr.  Bhir  etr. 
"  And  tfaat  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain  style,  as  well  as  h-w  d 
rise  to  the  bold  and  figured."— "1^  heartoloM  can  answer  to  the  heart." — Id.  "Vpce. 
the  first  pere^Uon  of  iL"  Or:  As  it  is  first  perceived."— Harris  cor.  "  Gall  for  Saaism,  A« 
he  may  make  mart  for  ta."—BB>le  eor.  "  And  he  made  sport  bifore  them." — Id.  "The  torn  *k 
Af^,'  in  this  definition,  is  uaedin  a  technical  sense;  aod  means  simply,  forwedwaD  aeiiak  or 
io  be  acted  npoQ."— AiWnm  cor.   ''The  text  on^  is  what  ts  maaat  to  be  taught  u  siAosk'— 
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Bii^iaaHdeor.  "Tbe  peribet  faxOiaifia  denotes  actioii  or  abienre  perfected  or  fliUdKd.'*— 
XMAtun  cor.  "  Frran  lite  fotriaM7  and  confuaoa  which  ire  {voduccd  vheti  they  are  Mended  to- 
gether."— L.  Murray  cor.  "  This  very  dmunstanoe^  OuU  the  uord  i*  etnfdoTcd  antitbetkallv.  rcn- 
dera  it  important  in  the  sentetua" — Kirktiam  ear.  "It  [the  pronoun  ihaL,\  is  applied  hc-th  io 
peraons  and  to  things." — A  Murray  cor.  "  Goncemin^  as,  as  being  enryKhere  traduced." — Bar- 
day  cor.  "  Eveiy  thing  dae  was  buried  in  a  [mrfband  alence." — Stcke  cor.  "  Tbej  raise J^i&r  oon- 
victicNi,  thaa  any  reasouioga  produce." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "It  ai»)ear8  to  me  aoUUiw  bui  a  £mcirol 
leflnoDent."  Or:  *' It  ajqiean  to  me  nodimfr  num  than  a  bnoAil  Tcfinenwiit*' — M.  "Tber^ 
alar  arid  thorough  reacdation  of  a  complete  passage." — CWvAtB  eor.  "Hie  inflnhiTe  is  ditUn- 
(pushed  by  the  word  to,  lehkh  immediatelj  jmoed»  «IL" — Mamder  cor.  "It  vriU  not  be  a  gain 
mudi  groond,  to  urge  that  the  bosket,  or  vase,  is  understood  to  bo  the  capital "^/TtmiM  eor. 
"  The  disgost  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to  the  purpose,  where  the  drinking  of  it  is 
merely  figtm^ve." — Id.  "That  we  ran  not  into  the  extreme  of  pruning  so  very  closely.''^ — See 
L.  Murray's  Gram.,  Sro,  p.  318.  "Being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  UiQe  while  on  the  prcpo«ti(Hi 
itsalC"  Or:  "  Being  obliged  to  rest  a  whtie  on  the  preposition  itselC"  Or:  "B«ng  obliged  to 
rest  [fbr]  a  mometU  on  the  preposition  alone." — Blair  tatd  Jam.  cor.  "  Our  days  on  the  earth 
are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  to  no  abiding." — Sibte  eor.  ''Thero  may  ie  altempkd  a  more  par- 
tiralar  expreesion  of  ontaiD  objects,  1^  oieaaa  of  imiiativ«  sounds." — Blau;  Jam.,  and  Mur, 
car.  "  The  right  dii^orition  of  the  shade,  makes  die  li^t  and  colouring  the  more  apparent.'" — 
Dr.Sktircor.  "  1  dbseroe  timt  tk  diSaae  ay\&  is  opt  nm  Aito  hmg  periods." — Id.  "Theirpo<Hr 
arguments,  which  they  only  picked  up  in  the  higJmays.'" — Le^  cor.  "  Which  must  be  little  else 
than  a  tranacribii^  of  their  writangs." — Barclay  cor.  "That  single  impulse  is  a  Jbrcing-out  of 
almost  all  the  br^th."  Or:  "That  sin^e  impulse  forea  oat  almost  all  the  breath." — Kvfh  cor, 
"Pidni  compares  modulation  to  the  tuming-off  bom  a  nmd." — Gardiner  cor.  "So  mnch  haa 
been  written  on  and  off  almost  every  subject" — Sophiai  eor.  "  By  the  reading  of  books  written 
by  the  best  aathors,  his  mind  became  highly  improred."  Or:  "■'Ry  Oie^udy  of  themoiiiwtruc- 
tioe  books,  his  mind  became  highly  improTed." — Z,.  Miir.  eor.  "  For  I  nercr  made  a  rkh  prevision 
s  token  of  a  quritual  ministry." — Bardaiy  eor. 


"  However  diaagreeable  tte  toffi,  wo  must  resolutely  perform  our  duty." — L.MvTroy  eor.  "Tlie 
Tormation  tit  afl  English  verbe^  tek^her  i/icy  be  regular  or  irregular,  is  derived  IVom  the  So^ion 
tongue." — Loath  cor.  "Time  and  d»nco  have  an  influence  on  all  things  human,  and  nothing  dn 
they  f^ect  more  remarkably  than  langu^e." — Campbdt  cor.  "  Time  sod  chance  have  an  influeiK'o 
on  all  tli^igs  human,  and  on  nothing  a  more  remarkable  infiaettc-i  than  on  language." — Jami&on 
tor.  **  T%at  Archytasea,  unto  was  a  virtuous  man,  happened  to  jwri^h  once  upon  a  time,  is  wiih 
Lima  sufScient  ground,"  4c. — Phil  Mu.  cor.  "Ho  will  bo  the  btticr  qiialiilcd  to  undcrptiind 
the  meaning  of  the  numeroa<]  words  vUo  which  they  enter  as  makriol  parts." — L.  Murray  cor. 
"We  e^ould  ccmdnually  have  the  goal  in  view,  tfiat  it  may  direct  us  in  the  race." — Id.  "  But 
Addison's  figures  seem  to  rise  of  their  own  accord  from  the  subj^tt  and  conEUntly  to  embellish 
h."  Or: — "and  they  conntantly  embellish  it." — Blair  and  Jam.  cor.  "So  lar  as  Uiey  sign.fy 
persons,  animals,  and  things  that  we  can  see,  it  ia  veiy  easy  to  dihtiuguish  nouns.** — Oolliett  eor. 
"  DiasyUaUes  ending  in  v  or  mutee,  or  accented  on  tho./tn<ijQrlIable,  xaay  sometimes  bccooiimred 
like  monosyllablea." — frost  eor.  "  ^  tiwfaregoing  objection  he  admitted,  it  will  not  ovcmilo  the 
dea^n." — RuA  eor.  "  These  philosophical  innoTat(»s  fbrgot,  that  objects,  like  men,  are  known 
only  by  their  actions." — Br.  Murray  cor.  "  The  connexion  between  words  and  ideas,  is  arbitrary 
and  conventional;  it  has  arisen  mainly  from  tlio  agreement  of  men  iiinong  themselves." — Jamie- 
son  cor.  "  The  connexion  between  words  and  ideas,  may  in  general  bo  coneidored  as  arbitrary 
and  conventional,  or  as  arising  from  the  agreement  of  men  nmoHg  themsclvea" — Dr.  Blair  cor. 
"A  man  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  who  had  great  abilities  to  manage  and 
multiply  and  defend  his  comiptiona" — Swift  eor.  "They  havo  no  moro  control  over  him,  than 
have  any  other  men." —  Wayland  eor.  "AU  his  old  words  arc  true  En^h,  and  Am  numbers  are 
cxquiate^** — Spect  cor.  "It  has  been  said,  that  not  Jesuits  onty  can  equivocate."— Jfur.  in  Ex. 
and  Key,  eor.  "  /»  Latin,  tho  nominative  of  the  first  or  second  peT?'Oii,  \a  seldom  expressed." 
— Adam  and  Gould  cor.  "Some  words  liave  the  same  f)rm  in  both  numbers." — Muiivy 
if  at.  cor.  "Some  nouns  have  tho  same  form  in  both  numbers." — Merchant  et  al  cor.  "Otlicra 
h-ii  c  tho  same  form  in  both  numbers;  aa^  deer,  sheep,  swine." — F^t  cor.  "  The  following  list 
il  ■iKitL-s  the  consonant  sounds,  of  which  thsn  are  twent^'-two."  Or:  "  Tlic  following  list  denotes 
tlio  twenty-two  simple  sounds  <^  the  consonants." — ^Jfur.  «f  (d.  cor.  "And  is  the  i>aioninco  of 
lh.-.so  peasants  a  reason  fiir  other  persons  to  remain  i^orant ;  or  does  U  render  the  pul  jcct  the  less 
Korthy  of  our  inquiry?" — ffarris  and  ifi«r.  cor.  "  lie  is  ono  of  tho  most  correct,  aud  periiaps 
lie  is  tho  best,  of  our  prose  writers." — Lowtk  cor.  The  motions  of  a  vortex  nd  of  a  whirlwind 
are  perfectly  similar."  Or :  "  Tlio  motion  of  a  vnrtcx  and  that  of  a  whirlwind  ore  perfectly  simi- 
lar."— Jamitson  cor.  "What  I  have  been  snyinp,  throws  light  upon  one  important  verse  in  the 
Bible;  which  verse  1  should  like  to  hear  some  one  read." — AfeftoM  eor.  "  When  there  are  any  dp- 
oumstances  of  timo,  place,  and  the  like,  by  which  the  prindpal  terms  of  our  sentence  mtut 
be  iimiied  or  qwUiji^"~Bair,  Jam.  and  Mwr.  oor.  "  Inteijections  are  words  that  express 
emotion,  affection,  or  passion,  and  that  imph^  suddeaness."  Or:  "Intcijecttons  express  emotion, 
afifection,  or  pas^on,  and  imply  suddcnneaa"— Bacite  eor.  "  Btit  the  genitive  ejprf^g  tho  meas- 
on  of  things,  is  used  in  the  plural  number  only." — Adam  and  Gould  cor.    "  Tl:o  buildings  of  the 
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institQtion  havo  been  enlarged;  OTid  an  expenso  htu  been  inatrred,  which,  viA  the  ounMedfCiCB 
of  prorisioDS,  renders  it  necessary  to  advance  the  tenns  of  adnussioiL" — L.  Murroj/eor.  'TbeM 
sentences  are  far  less  difficult  than  complex  ona." — S.  S.  Greene  cor. 

"  Far  Trom  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
They  sober  lived,  nor  ever  wished  to  stray." — Gray  cor. 

U.NDEn  Critical  Note  III. — Or  DmsmoKS. 

(1.)  "A  definition  is  a  short  aiwJ lucid  descripticKi  of  a  Oung.  or  ipeeua,  aeeording  to  tb  adwi 
and  properties." — G.  Baows :  fleii.  Dmtid  Biair  cor.  (2.)  "  Language,  in  general,  agnifies  tb» 
expression  of  our  ideas  by  certain  articulate  sounds,  or  ivriiUa  wordt,  which  are  osed  as  the  sign 
of  tlioso  ideas." — Dr.  Hugh  Bkur  cor,  (3.)  "  A  word  is  one  or  more  ryllables  used  by  codum 
consent  as  tbo  sign  of  on  idea."— AiUow  ear.  (1.)  *'  A  word  is  one  or  more  gi/lkMe»  nsed  as  Ik 
sigao/anidea^  or  o/sommmner  oT  iboof^t." — Hazen  cor.  (S.)  "  Woarda  are  atticabte  SDondi 
or  their  u-ritien  tigns,  used  to  oonrey  ideas." — HUey  cor.  (6.)  "  A  word  ia  one  or  more  ryB^ia 
used  orally  or  in  wriiin'j,  to  represent  somo  idea." — Bart  cor.  (7.)  "  A  word  ta  one  or  more  *jJ- 
labies  used  as  the  sign  of  an  idea." — S.  W.  Clark  cor.  (8.)  "A  wwd  is  a  letter  op  a  oomtMiuk^ 
of  letters,  a  sound  or  a  combinaiion  of  sounds,  used  as  the  agn  of  an  idea." — Weils  cor.  p.i 
"  ^Vords  are  articulate  sounds,  or  their  wriiiea  signs,  by  which  ideas  are  coaununlcated." — Hht^ 
cor.  (10.)  "  Words  are  certain  articulate  sounds,  or  Oieir  imtten  repreaattatives,  used  by  couddcu 
consent  as  signs  of  our  ideas." — BuiUons,  LowOi,  Mttrray,  et  at.  ear.  (II.)  '*  Words  are  scnemj 
or  utrttien  fymibob  used  aangna  of  our  idoas." — W.AUmeor.  (12.)  **  Oithogr^diy  Uero^  mfus 
correct  vtrUwvj*^ — Kiridutm  astd  Smith  cor.  [Tbo  word  orthogn^y  stands  Ibr  dtlferent  tiiiBp; 
as,  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  ivriting  words  with  their  proper  letters;  2.  That  part  of  gnmnar 
which  treats  of  letters,  syllables,  separate  words,  and  spelling.]  (13.)  "  A  vowel  is  a  letter  vbtA 
forms  a  perfect  aouni  whemUiered  alone." — lnsL,p.  16;  Hazai,  Lennie,  €ind  firace,  cor.  (14 — 
'■  Spelling  ia  the  art  of  expressing  words  by  their  proper  letters." — G.  Bnowji :  Lcv^iA  atd 
ChurcJiiU  cor. ;  also  Murray,  Sng.  ei  aL ;  also  Cbm^ ;  also  Bullions ;  also  Kviduon  onJ  £Snfor\ 
(19.)  "  A  syllable  is  one  or  mora  Mten,  pronounced  by  a  angle  tmpulso  of  the  TtAee,  tsu 
constituting  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word."— Xowth,  Jfur,,  et  al.,  cor.  (20.)  "  A  syllaUs  v  s 
leUer  or  a  combinaiion  of  Utters,  uttered  in  one  complete  Bound." — BrU.  Gram,  amd  BtA 
cor.  (21.)  "A  syllable  is  one  or  more  letters  rtpreaenting  a  distinct  sound,  tr  wkat  v 
uttered  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice." — Kirkltam  cor.  (22.)  "  A  syllable  is  so  mm* 
of  a  word  aa  is  sounded  at  once,  whetJier  it  be  the  whole  or  apart." — BuUionx  c-t.  (23.)  ■■  .4. 
lablo  is  so  mcmy  letters  as  are  sounded  at  onco;  and  is  either  a  word,  or  a  part  of  a  word.*" — Pttx-t 
ear.  (24.)  "  A  diphthong  is  a  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sylbMe^  as  in  bear  and  beat. " — B^eix  rc. 
Or:  "  AdiphtlioogislA«  7ne«lin{r  oftwoTOwels  in  one  syllable." — Brit  Gram.,p.  15;  BvtAama't. 
3.  (2o.)  "  A  diphthong  consists  of  two  vowels  put  together  in  one  pliable ;  as  ea  in  ktoL  m  in 
V7ice." — Guy  cor.  (26.)  "  A  triphthong  consists  of  throo  vowels  pat  together  in  one  syDaUe ;  ta, 
eauin  beauiy." — Id.  (27.)  "  But  a  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  m  one  syUtAle.'' — Barict 
eor.  Or:  "  A  triphthong  is  tbo  meeting  of  throe  vowels  in  one  syllable.' — Briiiah  GranL,^H: 
Buchanan's,  3.  (28.)  *'  What  is  a  noun  ?  A  noun  is  the  name  of  something;  as,  a  nun,  a  be?.' 
— Brit.  Gram,  and  BucJianan  cor.  (29.)  "  An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  notm  or  prMom.  to 
describe  the  object  named  or  ref&rtd  to." — Maunder  eor.  (30.)  "  An  adjective  is  a  word  adeei 
to  a  noun  9r  jirmmn,  to  describe  or  define  As  o^*ee<  mentumed." — R.  C.  Smitk  eor.  (3L)  "An 
adjective  is  a  word  t^ich,  wilhotU  owertfoa  or  ttme^  serves  to  describe  or  define  somethotg :  is.  i 
good  man,  every  boy." — Wilcox  eor.  (32.)  "  An  adjective  is  o  word  added  to  a  noun  or  prtm-n. 
and  generaUy  expresses  a  quality." — Mar.  and  Lowth  cor.  (33.)  "An  adjective  expres»ra  ti>i 
quality,  not  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  of  the  person  or  thing  spoleen  or;  mi 
it  m:iy  generally  ba  known  by  the  sense  which  it  thus  maJees  in  connexion  with  its  novn;  as.  A 
goodmaa,'  *  A  geiiieel  woman.' " — Wright  cor.  (34.)  "  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modi^  ibr 
sense  of  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an  other  adverb.'" —  WtJcox  cor.  (35.)  "  An  advefb  » 
a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an  otiier  adverb,  to  modify  the  seim,  or  de- 
note some  circumstanco." — BuUions  cor.  (36.)  "  A  substantive,  or  noun,  is  a  name  given  to  ««» 
object  which  tho  senses  can  perceive,  the  understanding  comprehend,  or  the  imagiDatxH)  eonif- 
tain." — Wright  cor.  (37 — 54.)  "  Gmders  are  Tnod^ications  that  distinguLoh  otgects  in  regird  »i' 
sex." — Brown's  Inst,  p.  35:  BuUions  cor.;  also  Frost;  also  Perky;  also  CVwper;  also  L.  Mmrrtf 
etai;  aiso  Aldeneta'..:  also  Brit.  Gram.,  with  Buchanan;  alpo  fbicle;  also  Bam;  also  ff"-"- 
«fcr;  also  Coar;  also  Ilali;  also  Wright;  also  Fisher;  also  W.  Allen;  also  Parker  cevi  Fn. 
also  Wdi;  also  W^  again.  (55  and  66.)  "A  cnse,  in  grammar,  ia  tfae  state  w  oonditim  ct't 
noun  or  pronoun,  with  respect  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentenca" — BvBiana  eor, ;  abo  Kirldan. 
(57.)  "  Cases  are  modifications  that  distingaiah  the  relations  of  nouns  and  proDoanii  to  oO-r 
words." — Broum's  last.,  p.  36.  (58.)  "Government  is  the  power  which  one  word  has  onria 
other,  to  caw«e  it  to  assume  somo  particular  modiftcaaon." — SofAom  et  aL  cor.  See  iuL,  pi  IW. 
(59.)  "  A  simple  sentence  1.4  a  sentence  which  contains  only  one  assertion,  command,  or  yaaitdi  " 
— Sanborn  ei  cor.  (60.)  "  Declension  means  the  putting  of  a  noun  orpronottn  tbrongfa  tfae  difcrat 
cases  and  nuTnbers." — Kirkham  cor.  Or  better :  "  The  declension  of  a  woni  is  «  regular  titaa^ 
ment  of  its  numbers  and  cases."— See  XntL,  p.  37,  (61.)  "  Zeugma  ia  *  figmn  wMel  tm  or 
more  words  refer  in  common  to  an  other  which  hterally  agrees  with  only  one  of  tfaenL" — B.  F.  Iii  ti*. 
(62.)  "  An  imgular  verb  ia  a  verb  that  does  not  form  Ae  preterit  and  tlie  poftct  pirtidple  i| 
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mtmiag  dared;  as,  amito,  smote,  BmltterL" — IntL,  p.  75.  (63).  "  A  penon&I  prwaom  A  apro- 
noun  thai  shows,  byitofirrm,  o/whatperaonitia." — ItaL,  ^  46. 


"  Ourianguage  c^)Ottnds  moro  in  vowel  and  dipUthong  Bounds,  than  tnoet  oiher  tongues."  Or: 
"We  abound  more  in  vowel  and  diphihongal  sonnds,  than  most  nations." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  A  lino 
thus  accented  has  a  more  qjirited  air,  Uuui  one  which  taka  the  accent  on  any  other  firllnhlo." — 
Eamea  cor.  "  Homer  vUrodvea  lus  deities  with  do  greater  ceremony,  that  [wAot]  he  uses  iotiards 
UKHtals ;  and  Virgil  haa  stiQ  less  moderation  than  he."-~Id.  "  'Which  the  more  refined  tasto  of  later 
writers,  tohose  genius  woi  far  inferior  to  theirs,  would  have  taught  them  to  avcnd." — Dr. 
eor,  '•  Aa  a  poetical  compoaitioa,  howevw,  the  Book  of  Job  is  not  only  equal  to  any  other  of  tho 
BftCTed  writings,  but  ia  superior  to  them  all,  except  those  of  Isaiali  alone." — LL  "On  the  whole, 
Paradise  Lost  is  a  po«n  uiAtcA  abounds  with  beauties  of  every  kind,  and  which  justly  entitles  its 
author  tu  be  equaUed  tn  Gune  toiih  any  poet" — Id.  "  Uost  of  tho  French  writers  compose  In  ehort 
sentences ;  though  their  style,  in  general,  is  not  condso ;  commonly  less  so  than  that  of  most 
Eingli^  writers,  whose  sentences  are  mudi  longer." — Id.  "  Tho  principles  of  tho  Refonnalion 
were  too  deepiy  fixed  in  the  prince's  mind,  to  be  easQy  eradlcotod."— /fwRA  cor.  "  Whe  ther  they 
do  Dot  create  jealousy  and  aoimoaty,  more  than  at^eieiat  to  counterbaiance  tho  benefit  dcrircd 
Ihm  them." — Leo  Wo^  eor.  "  The  Scotch  have  preserved  tho  ancient  chnmct?  r  of  their  mumc 
more  entire^  than  ham  the  mAoMtanto  o/  any  other  country. "> — Gardiner  cor.  "When  the  time 
or  quantity  of  one  fiyllable  exceeds  thai  oftha  rest,  that  f<yllablo  readily  receives  the  accent." — 
Ru^  cor.  "  What  then  can  be  more  obviously  true,  than  tliat  it  shoi^d  be  made  aa  just  as  wo 
can  make  tt" — Dymond  cor.  "  It  was  not  likely  that  ttiey  would  oiminate  themselves  moro  tlian 
Udoj  could  flof  avoid." — Clarkeon  cor.  "  ^  their  imderstandings  they  were  tho  most  acuto  pcoplo 
that  have  ever  lired." — eor.  "  The  patentees  have  printed  it  with  neat  types,  and  upon 
better  paper  than  was  used  formerly." — JoAn  Ward  eor.  "  In  reality,  its  relative  use  is  not 
exactly  like  that  of  any  other  word," — IVch  cor.  "Thus,  t»  stead  of  having  to  purchase  two 
books,  ~tho  Grammar  and  the  Exercises, — the  loamcr  finds  both  in  one,  for  a  price  at  most  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  others." — AU).  Argw  cor.  "They  aro  not  improperly  regarded  ns  jiro- 
uouns,  though  they  are  less  stricUy  such  than  tho  other?.'' — Bullione  cor.  "  Wo  have  had,  as  will 
readily  bo  believed,  a  mtidi.  better  opportunity  of  becoming  conversant  with  tho  case,  than  tho 
generality  of  our  readers  can  be  supposed  to  have  had." — Brit.  Friead  cor. 


"  Tho  long  sound  of  i  is  like  a  very  qitick  union  of  tho  sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  bar,  and  that  of 
e,  aa  heard  in  be." — Churchill  cor,  "The  omission  of  a  word  neeeesary  to  grammatical  propriety, 
is  o/courae  an  imprqariety,  and  not  a  true  ellipsis." — Priestley  cor.  "Hot  evety  substantive,  or 
noHH,  is  nocessarUy  of  tho  third  person."— .rd.  Murray  cor.  "  A  noon  is  in  the  tldrd  person,  when 
tlie  BObject  is  merely  spoken  of;  and  io  tlie  second  person,  vtum  the  subject  is  spoken  to ;  and  !n 
Uio  first  person,  when  it  names  the  speaker  aa  such." — Nittting  cor.  "  With  us,  no  nouns  oro 
UteraUy  of  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  gender,  except  tho  names  of  male  and  female  creatures." 
— Dr.  Btair  cor.  "  The  apoetropho  ia  a  little  mark,  etOier  demoting  the  possessive  case  of  nouns,  or 
tiignifying  that  something  is  shortened ;  as,  '  WUliam^s  Imt;' — '  tho  tearrCd^*  for  'the  learned.'  " — 
Inf.  S.  Gram.  cor.  "  When  a  word  beginning  witli  a  vowel  is  coupled  with  one  beginning  with 
a  consonant,  the  indefinite  article  must  mt  be  repeated,  if  the  two  words  be  adjectives  belomjijifj  !o 
one  and  the  aame  noun;  thus,  '  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  a  noblo  and  impartial  judge;' — '  Poiio  was 
an  elegant  and  Der\'ous  writer.' " — Maunder  eor.*  "  IT  and  y  aro  consonants,  when  they  ^/eeedls 
avowdheardiniJMsameByHaVle:  in  eveiy  otlier  atnation,  they  aro  Tow<df>." — L.  JWur.  etol  cor. 
See  Inat.j  p.  16.  "  7%e  is  not  varied  bolbre  adjectives  and  substantives,  lot  them  begin  as  they 
wilL" — Bue^  cor.  "  A  fow  Enylish  prcpo^tioos,  and  maay  which  we  have  borrovred  from  other 
kmguagea,  are  often  prefixed  to  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  coalcsco  witli  them,  and  become 
parts  ^  the  compounds  or  derivaUtea  thus  farmed." — Lowih  cor.  "11,  ot  tho  beginning  of  syllables 
not  accented,  is  weaker,  but  not  entirely  silent;  as  in  historian,  widowhood." — Rev.  D.  Blair  cor.  "  Not 
every  word  tiiat  will  make  senso  with  to  belbro  it,  is  a  verb ;  for  to  may  govern  nouns,  pronour.s, 
or  participles." — Kir]A.em  car.  "  Most  verbs  do,  in  reality,  express  actions ;  but  tliey  oro  noi  m- 
trinsically  the  mere  names  of  actions:  Qute  must  cf  course  be  nouns." — Id.  "The  nominative 
denotes  the  actor  or  subject;  and  the  verb,  the  action  which  is  performed  or  received  by  this  actor 
or  subject." — Id.  "  But  if  only  one  creature  or  tiling  acts,  more  than  one  action  may,  (it  tlio 
same  instant,  be  done ;  as,  '  Tlie  girl  not  only  Jiolds  her  pen  badly,  but  scowls  and  diitori.-i  lier 
features,  while  she  writes.' " — Id.  "  Nor  is  eocA  of  tfiese  verba  of  the  sinrj^dar  number  becousc  il  de- 
notes but  one  action  whicli  tlio  girl  performs,  but  becattse  the  sul^ect  or  nominative  is  of  the  8in|:u> 
]ai  number,  onii  the  worda  must  agree." — Id.  "  And  when  I  say,  '  Two  men  watk,'  is  il  not  equally 
apparent,  that  walk  Is  plural  because  it  agrees  with  men  f— Id.  "Tho  subjunctive  mood  is 
fbnned  "by  vaing  the  aimple  verb  in  a  supposiOve  aenae,  and  without  peraontU  infbdion." — Beck  cor. 
*'  The  possessive  case  of  nouna,  eax^t  in  instances  of  apposition  or  close  connexion,  should  always 
be  distinguished  by  the  apostropha" — f\vstcor.  "'At  these  proceedings  of  the  Commons:' 
Here  ofiaa  sign  of  the  oigective  case ;  and  '  Oommons'  is  of  that  case,  being  governed  by  this  prepo- 
aiOon." — A.  Murray  eor.  "  Here  let  it  bo  observed  again,  that,  PtricUy  ppenkinp,  ail  finite  verba 
■TlM  krtldfl  m'qy  IM  mieated  In  eumtdM  like  thece,  irlthont  ftttawinKimpniprMg;  but  tli«n  ItwUl  biter 
tho  coontrucUoa  of  the  a^JerHvM,  and  render  tba  ezpreMloD  wore  fomwl  and  einpb»Uc,  by  MigeBatlas  a  repcU- 
Hon  of  the  man.— O.  BaowM. 
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have  numbers  and  personB ;  and  so  have  nairly  all  nomiB  and  pronouiw,  even  when  tiwr  nfer  D 
hTatiomil  cn-aturcs  and  inauimate  things." — BarreU  cor.  "The nous  dcnotii^tiie  peima-^ 
aoTia  adilrosscil  or  spoken  to,  ia  in  the  nominative  case  indepeodnit:  except  Ube  pat  m  tfpimtirm 
toith  a  pronoun  of  Uie  second  person ;  as,  ^Woe  to  you  bneyen — 'I<>u  poUtical  ttmii  ateoannaatij 
manceuvrin^.' " — Front  cor.  "  Every  noun,  when  used  to  a  dtrsc^  addrtss  and  set  cjfbf  a  camma. 
becomes  of  the  Si>cond  p^-rion,  and  is  in  the  nominative  caae  abacduto;  aa,  'PmU,  tboo  an  htsL 
tbysel£" — Jdwlon  cor.  " Does  tbo  coojunctioa  wcr  jdu  words  togetbwf  T<a;  the  coifaiicJ'jL 
Apmetfmes  jnns  teorda  togoth^,  and  aometima  aeaOeocea,  or  eertam  porta  cf  —fnMfK."— ^. 
Qram.eor.;  also  Buchanan.  "  ETwy  wmn  of  the  poaaeaainform  haa  a  govettumg  noon,  ennw-t 
or  understood:  as,  Si.  James's.  Here  Pa&Ke  ia  understood.  Bvt  one  posaesnix  mof  pjrtri 
an  other ;  as,  ■  Williain'a  fai/ter's  bouse.' " — Buchanan  cor.  "  Every  adjective  (with  the  esofbc^- 
noted  under  Jiuk  9th)  belongs  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  expressed  or  underetrod," — ifyrrof  dal 
"Not  every  adjective  qualL0os  a  substantive,  expressed  or  understood."— duUiou  car.  'Xt 
every  adjective  belongs  to  a  noun  cipreesed  or  nnderatood." — IngeraoU  cor.  "  AdjectiTes  MtK 
to  nouns  orproaouna,  and  aene  to  d^cribe  i!Atnj;.i." — B.  O.  Smith  eor.  ^^Engliak  a^eetm^  n 
ffenercd,  have  no  modifiealiona  in  which  they  can  agree  wUb  the  nouns  to  vtuch  tber  nUe."— J£n 
Fiak  cor.  "  The  acyootivo,  ifii  denote  unUy  or  pluraiiiy,  must  agree  witfa  its  sabatantive  in  imb- 
ber." — Buchanan  cor.  "  Not  everj-  adjective  and  participle,  hy  a  tost  many,  bekmgB  to  wbs 
Qoun  or  pronoun,  expressed  or  understood." — Frost  cor.  ^^Ifot  every  verb  of  the  infi^tive  DOod. 
supposes  a  verb  before  it,  expressed  or  understood." — Buchanan  cor.  "  Nor  haa  erery  adnffc  is 
verb,  ezpreesed  or  uoderatood ;  for  aome  adcerta  r^aie  to  particijdea,  to  ae^eetivea,  or  to  o&er  at- 
verba." — Id.  "  A  eoiyttnetion  HuU  connects  one  sentence  to  an  other,  ia  mt  always  placed  betvix: 
the  two  propositiooa  or  sentences  whictt  it  uaitea." — Td.  "The  words  for  aU  Oai,  are  bvni 
means  'lov;'  but  the  putting  of  this  phrase  for  yet  or  ^iU,  is  n«ther  neoessuy  nor  degnl.'— 
L.  Murray  eor. ;  also  i^.  Priestley.  "  The  reader  or  hearer  then  understands  £hxn  a5d.  tbil 
author  adds  one  proposition,  number,  or  thing,  to  an  other.  Thus  and  often,  very  often,  conneuto  fxs 
thinff  with  an  other  thing,  or  one  word  with  an  other  word," — James  Brown  car.  "  'Six  is? 
six  are  twelve'  Here  it  ia  afBrmod,  that  Oie  two  aixes  added  together  are  twelve." — Id.  -  'iiis. 
AND  his  wife  have  six  children.'  This  is  an  instance  in  V!hich  ast>  comeeta  two  nominatiaa  «  ■  s 
eimple  sentence.  It  is  not  here  affirmed  tiiat  Jolin  haa  six  childrmi,  and  that  his  wife  has  ax  ocVr 
children."— jy.  "  That  'Nothing  con  be  great  which  is  not  right,'  is  itself  a  great  fabOg:  tbtre 
are  great  blandcis,  great  evils,  gn^t  ainsi" — L.  Murray  eor.  "  The  highest  degree  of 
sliould  bo  paid  to  Ote  moat  exaUed  virtue  or  goodneaa."—Id.  "  There  is  in  ott  mindB  tome  koovMn'. 
or  undiirsteoding." — L.  Murray  li  oL  eor,  "  Formerly,  the  tUHuinatiTe  and  objective  cam  of  oo 
pronouns,  were  more  gatsrallij  diatinguiahed  in  practice,  tliaa  they  now  are." — Kirkham  cor.  '  A* 
it  respects  a  choice  of  words  and  expressions,  the  just  rules  of  grammar  may  materiaSy  ud  lis 
loamer." — 8.  S.  Greene  cor.  "  Hie  noTne  of  wliatever  exists,  or  is  cooceived  to  exis^  ia  a  nooc' 
— Fbaler  cor.    "  AanotaU  men  are  brave,  brave  is  itself  diatinetioe." — Id. 


(I.)  "  And  sometimes  two  nnacccnted  sj'llables  come  togOher.'" — Br.  Bkur  eor.  ^)  "  What  mm 
frequently  ffond  iogdhert"  Or:  "Wh^t  nouns  are  frequently  uaed  one  <:^ier an  other  f — Sal^n 
eor.  (3.)  "  Words  are  derived  from  otfur  words  in  various  ways." — Idem  et  at  eor.  (ti  -  Tie 
name  preposition  is  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words  pros  und  pono,  wbicJi  signifr  l/tfvrt  aoi 
place." — Mack  cor.  (5.)  "He  was  ntacJi  laughed  at  for  such  conduct."— AdHow  cor.  ) 
"Every  pronominai  a<^ective  beloo;;^  to  some  noun,  expressed  or  understood." — IngawiM  or. 
(7.)  "  If  oe  [Addison]  fiiils  in  any  thuig,  it  is  in  strength  and  precistoD ;  the  want  <^  vfaiA  nenids 
his  manner  not  altogether  a  proper  model." — Br.  Blair  cor.  (8.)  *' Indeed,  if  Horace  i»de&»i  b 
any  thing  Ais  .^mU  is  this,  of  not  being  suffidently  attentive  to  juncture,  or  Uie  coouexitKi  of  putt.' 
— Id.  (9.)  "  The  pupil  is  now  supposed  to  bo  acquainted  witli  the  ten  parts  of  apeedi.  and  tbtT 
mo^t  usual  modiflcations." — lityloreor.  (10.)  "I  could  8ee,/ed,  taste,  and  smell  the  rose." — Si*- 
born  cor.  (11.)  "The  vowels  iou  are  aometimea  pronounced  disdnctly  in  two  syllables;  as  c 
various,  abstemious;  but  not  in  bSious." — Murray  and  Walker  cor.  (12.)  "The  ^jiabims 
•r.<nemlly  sounds  like  a  short ;  as  in  Balaam,  Canaan,  Isaac;  in  Baal  and  Gaol,  wo  make  Iud^^ 
tiioui!;." — L.  Mur.  cor.  (13.)  "  Participles  cannot  be  said  to  be  'governed  by  the  article;'  £tf 
partioiple,  with  an  article  before  it,  becomes  a  substantive,  or  an  adjective  used  sobstaotivdT-  ^ 
the  karn^,  the  horned." — Id.  (14.)  "  lYom  words  ending  with  y  preceded  by  a  oocscouit  r* 
form  the  plurals  of  nouns,  the  pcrsoi^  of  verbs,  09011^  nonns,  perfect  paitidples,  comparalms. 
superiativea,  by  changing  the  y  into  i,  and  adding  ea,  ed,  er,  eth,  or  eaL" —  WaBier,  Murray,  et  «^ 
eor.  (16.)  "  But  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  rr7»ains  unchanged,  in  the  derivatives  above  osaed:  m. 
boy,  boys." — L.  Murray  et  al.  cor.  (16.)  "But  when  the  ^no^ y ia  preceded  by  a  vowel,  k  ranar.' 
unchanged  before  an  additional  syllable ;  as,  coy,  coyiy." — lid.  (17.)  "  But  y  preceded  by  arowrl 
remaiaa  unchanged,  in  almost  all  instances;  as,  coy,  a^ly" — Kirkham  eor,  (18.)  "SemsDcee  *r° 
of  ttw  kinds,  simple  aad  oompound." — Wrighteor.  (19.)  "The  neuter pnmooa  U  maybemidoTTd 
to  introduce  a  ncminattve  of  any  person,  number,  or  gender:  as,  is  he:* — '  It  is  she;' — '^tf 
they  ;*~~^Jt  is  the  land.'  "—Backe  cor.  (20  nod  21.)  "  It  is  and  it  was,  are  o/tmy^  ttnyakr;  br. 
they  may  introduce  loorda  of  a  plural  construction :  as,  '  ii!  teas  the  heretico  thai  firat  befi^  to  rail' 
Smollett." — Merchant  cor.;  also  Priestley  et  al  (22.)  "Wand  y,  as  consonants,  hareMri  ■/ 
Siem  one  aound." — Ibwa  cor.  (23.)  "  The  word  aa  is  ftoc|uently  a  relMive  proi>ouny-~~BuiiK  flv- 
(24.)  "/hun  a  aeriea  ef{3amss,  the  confoixAioD  may  aorntHmea  bo  omitted  with  pnyimy.'  Jfcr 
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dutat  cor.  (25.)  "I^  bovOTer,  the  two  members  are  very  tdosdr  oonaected,  the  comma  is  un- 
neceesaiy;  us,  'BendationteUsiHhowweiiiav'attainhapiHDeaa.'" — Murray  et  a!,  cor.  (2G-27.) 
"  The  miDd  baa  difBcul^  in  iakiat  ^letuaOy,  la  quick  Bucceasion,  so  many  difieront  views  of  tlux 
same  object" — Dr.Sa^  eor.;ilBoL.Mur.  (28.)  "Pronominal  adjectives  are  a  kind  of  ^fr^ntfiveft 
which  may  either  accompany  their  nouns,  or  represetU  them  understood." — Kirkham  cor.  (29.) 
"  When  the  tiominaiive  or  antecedent  is  a  ooUective  noun  coDveyii^  Qte  idea  of  plurality,  the  verb  or 
pronoun  must  agree  with  it  in  the  ploral  number." — Id.  et  al  cor.  (30-34.)  "  A  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun in  the  posaessiTe  cose,  is  governed  by  the  name  of  Ote  thing  poee^aed." — Brown's  JneL,  p.  17  6 : 
Gremkaf  cor.;  also  Wilbur  and  lAvingaton;  also  Ooldsbury;  also  P.  E.  Deny;  also  Kirkham, 
IVazee,  and  MtOer.  (36^  "Here  the  ig  represented  as  acting:  the  tBord  boy  is  tii««lbre  is 
tlie  nominative  oase." — Kti-kham  cor.  (36.)  "2j(^  he,  have,  and  wiH,  are  sometimeB  anziliaiie^  and 
aometfmea  prindpal  TerbB." —  Ck)oper  eor.  (3 1 .)  "Aotnes  of  nudes  are  masculine.  Namea  of  feaudea 
are  feminine." — Adairia  Oram.,  p.  10 ;  &ck  cor.  (38.)  " '  To-day's  lesson  is  longer  than  yes- 
terday's.' Here  to-day'a  and  yesterday's  are  substantiTca." — L.  Murray  et  ai.  cor.  (39.)  "  In  this 
example,  io-day'a  and  yeaterday'a  are  nouns  in  the  possessive  case." — KirMuim  cor.  (40.)  "An 
Indian  in  Britain  would  be  mudi  surprised  to  find  by  chance  an  elephaAt  feeding  at  large  in  the 
open  fleldi,"'— £a«ie5  cor.  (41.)  "  If  we  were  to  contrive  a  new  language,  we  might  make  any 
articolaie  aoond  the  agn  of  any  idea:  apart  from  previovs  usage,  there  would  be  no  irapropriety 
In  calling  ocea  men,  or  rational  brings  oxm." — L.  Murray  eor.  (42.)  "AUtiuparts  of  a  aentenice 
ahould  firm  a  amaMent  uAoIs." — Id.  et  aL  eor. 

(43.)  "  Full  tlirone^  his  neck  the  weighty  fiOchion  nped, 

Along  the  pavement  rolled  the  a^ri£a  head." — Pope  eor. 

Under  Critical  Notb  VH. — Op  Sklf-Contradictiox. 
(1.)  "  Though  <  The  kii^,  wUh  the  lords  and  commons,'  mtwf  have  a  eingvlar  raOier  thaa  a  plural 
verb,  the  sentence  would  certainly  stand  better  thns:  '  The  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons, 
form  an  excellent  constitution.' " — ^Jfiir.  and  Ing.  cor.  (2-^)  has  a  soft  liquid  soond ;  as  in 
love,  bOhte,  quarrO.  This  letier  is  sometimes  silent ;  as  in  ha^,  task,  j»alm."— JAir.  and  IHsh 
cor. ;  also  KirlAam.  (4.)  "The  words  meaaa  and  amends,  though  regtdarly  derived  fK»n  the 
guluB  mean  and  amende  *™  ^  now,  even  by  polite  writen,  restricted  to  the  plural  number.  Our 
most  distinguished  modem  authon  often  say,  '  by  (hia  means,'  as  well  as,  '  by  these  means.'  " — 
Wright  cor.  (5.)  "  A  friend  exonerates  a  man's  virtues;  an  enemy,  hii  crimes." — Mur.  cor.  (C.) 
"The  auxiliary  have,  or  any  form  of  the  perfect  tonse,  helonga  not  properly  to  the  subjunctive 
mood.  We  suppose  past  fiicts  by  the  indicative;  as,  Iflltaveloved,  If  thou  hast  loved,  Ac." — Mer- 
duaU  eor.  Vl.)  "  There  is  also  an  improprie^  in  using  both  the  indicatiTe  and  the  BabjonctiTe 
mood  wUh  ute  same  coiyunction;  as,  '  a  man  Aaw  a  hundred  sheep,  soA  one  of  them  if  gone 
artrajr/  Ac.  [This  is  Uerdutnt'a  perveivion  of  the  text.  It  should  be,  '  and  ooo  of  them  go 
■stray :'  or,  'be  gone  astray,'  as  in  iS&tt.,  xviii,  12.]" — Id.  (8.)  "The  ri^g  serin  of  contrasts  con- 
veys transcendent  dignity  and  energy  to  the  oonduaon." — Jamieaon  cor.  (9.)  "  A  groan  or  a  sliriek 
is  instantly  understood,  as  a  language  extorted  by  distress,  a  natural  language  which  conveys  a 
meaning  that  worda  are  not  adequate  to  express.  A  groan  or  a  shriek  speaks  to  the  ear  with  a  far 
more  tluilling  eflbct  tiian  words  :  yet  even  thia  natural  langu^  of  digress  may  be  counterfeited 
art" — Dr.  Porter  cor.  ( 10.)  "  If  these  words  [book  and  pen]  cannot  be  put  together  in  such  a 
way  as  will  constitute  plurality,  then  they  eonnot  be  '  these  words;'  and  Uicn,  also,  one  and  one 
cannot  be  ttDO."-— James  Broum  eor.  (11.)  "Kor  can  the  real  pen  and  the  real  book  bo  added  or 
counted  togdher  in  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not  constitute  plurality  in  grammar." — Id. 

1 2.  )  "  Our  is  a  personai  pronoun,  of  the  possessive  ease.   Murray  (&>es  not  decline  it"-— ifur.  cor. 

13.  )  "  77tts  and  that,  and  their  pluralB  these  and  those,  ara  oflen  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  sen- 
tence. When  this  or  Ouit  is  used  alone,  L  e.,  witAoid  eoniratt,  this  is  applied  to  what  is  present  or 
near;  that,  to  what  is  absent  or  distant" — Buehaman  eor.  (14.)  "  Active  and  neuter  verbs  may 
be  oo^ugated  ^  adding  thor  imperfia  particiiAe  to  the  auxiliary  verb  be,  through  all  Its  vaiia* 
tions."- — "  Be  is  an  auxiliary  whenever  it  ia  placed  before  either  the  perfect  or  the  imperfect  parti- 
ciple of  another  verb;  but,  in  every  other  situation,  it  is  a  principal  verb." — Kirkham  cor.  (15.) 
"  A  verb  in  the  imperative  mood  is  aljnost  always  ot  the  second  person." — ''The  verbs,  according 
to  a  foreign  idiom,  or  the  poet's  license,  are  used  in  the  imperative,  agreeing  with  a  nominative 
of  the  dist  or  tlurd  person." — Jd.  ()6.)  "A  personal  pnmoun,  is  a  pronoun  that  shows,  by  its  form, 
of  what  person  it  u."— "f  ronouos  of  the  first  person  do  not  disagree  in  perstni  with  the  nouns 
tbay  represent" — id.  (11.)  "  Nouns  havo  three  cases;  the  nominattre,  the  possessivo,  and  the  ob- 
jective."— "  Penonal  prononnji  have,  like  noons,  Aree  cases;  the  nominotire,  the  pooaesnve,  and 
tte  objective." — Bedtcor.  (IS.)  "In  numv  instances  the  prepodtitMi  saflbrs  a  change  and  becomes  an 
adverb  by  its  mere  application." — L.  Murray  cor.  (19.) "  Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  (durnl ; 
as,  adtes,  literati,  mimttiee.  Some  nouns  have  the  same  farm  in  both  numbers ;  as,  dieep,  deer,  series, 
species.  Among  the  inferior  parts  of  speech,  there  are  some  pairs  at  couples." — Jiev.  D.  lilair 
eor.  (20.)  "  Concemii^  the  pronominal  adjectives,  that  may,  or  mny  not,  represent  their  nuuna." — 
0.  B.  Peireeeor.  (21.)  "Hie  word  o  is  in  a  few  instances  employed  in  the  sense  of  a  preposition; 
M,  'Simon  Peter  oam  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing;'  L  e.,  I  go  to  nshing." — WM  oor.  (22.)  "So^ 
too,  verbs  that  are  commonly  tranutivfl^  ore  used  intransitively,  when  they  have  no  ol^Mt'  —Ait 
ttoiueor. 

(2*!.)  "'Whm  first  jtning  Mora,  in  his  boundless  mind, 

A  woric  t'  outlast  imperial  Borne  ds^nU"— Apps  eor. 
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"  There  are  ttao  numbers,  called  the  singular  and  tJte  Tilnral,  vkich  distingniBh  nouna  as  signijy- 
iitff  ciUier  oue  Odng,  or  maaj  tbe  same  kind." — Dr.  IL  Blair  eor.  "  Here  James  Uonroe  H 
addi\-dM.'d,  liti  ia  sixiken  to ;  the  name  ia  ther^ore  a  Doun  of  tbe  aeound  persoo." — Mack  eor.  "  ^le 
numl)  -T  luid  peraun  of  an  EngUA  verb  can  addatn  be  aaoertained  until  its  nominatira  ia  IcDO  vs."— 
Eiantoiu  or.  "  A  noun  of  mnltitndc,  or  a  auigviar  uom  a^ifying  many,  may  haive  a  verb  or  a 
pionoui  a;n'<-eiiig  with  It  in  MfAer  noraber;  yet  not  without  regard  to  tho  import  of  the  nom^  as 
eODVojinti;  the  i-t^  of  unity  o:  plundity." — Zfleft  el  oL  eor.  "  To  form  tbe  present  tense  and  the 
post  inipcrr(.H:t  uf  our  octire  or  nenter  veH)s,  tiio  auxiliary  do,  and  Ua  prHa-U  did,  are  somOimea 
vaod :  at,  I  do  now  love ;  I  did  then  love.'* — Lowth  cor.  "  If  theao  be  perfectly  committed  to 
memory,  the  leiimer  will  bo  able  to  take  twenty  lines  for  Mi  second  leeacm,  and  the  task  may  be  in- 
eraaacd  eai-h  day." — Osbam  cor.  "  O'A  w  genoally  sounded  in  the  same  manner  as  i/i^  loen  tck.- 
as  in  Ch'irles,  cAurcA,  cheerfvlneu,  and  cAeese.  Bat,  m  Loiin  or  Greek  words,  ch  u  proooonoed 
like  in  CAoos,  character,  chunu,  and  cAtimra.  ^fi4  in  uiords  dorired  from  the  Frendi,  dk 
w  sounded  like  s&;  as  in  Chagrin,  chicanery,  and  chaiae." — Backe  cor.  "Some  nouns  UteraOv 
neuttir,  oro  made  masculine  or  feminine  by  a  figure  of  speedi."— £.  Mtirray  et  ol  cor.  "  In  tbe 
English  language,  words  may  bo  classifled  under  ten  gcoGral  heads  ;  the  aorta,  or  chief  daaaet,  of 
vxtrda,  are  usually  termed  tho  ten  parts  of  speech." — ^vHing  eor.  " '  Ucrcy  is  the  true  badge  oT 
nobility.'  Nfibil*ty  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  fwufar  gender,  and 
objocuvo  case ;  and  is  governed  by  of."--Kirkham  cor.  "Ghis  mtinEX  ailent,  as  in  phugh,  or  haa 
the  sonnd  of/  as  in  kaigk." — 7bu>»  eor.  "  Uany  naUona  were  destroyed,  and  as  many  languages 
or  dialectd  were  lout  and  blotted  out  from  the  general  catakwue.'* — Ghasotta  eor.  "Sons  ua- 
guag-.>fl  (.\>ntiuii  a  greater  number  of  moods  than  others,  and  each  exhibits  ita  own  aa  fisms  peeaSar 
to  itsdf." — L.  Jfarray  cor.  "  A.  BiKiLE  is  a  simple  and  express  comparison ;  and  is  generally  in- 
trodatx'd  by  like,  aa,  or  ao." — Id.  See  InsL,  p.  233.  "  The  word  what  is  acxnetimes  imprc^ieriy 
used  for  the  cotyunction  thoL" — Friestlef/,  Murray,  et  oL,  eor.  "  Brown  makes  no  ado  in  condemn' 
i)ig  absurd  princi|de8  of  prcoediog  works,  in  relation  to  tbe  gender  of  pronouua." — O.R.  Feirca 
cor.  "  The  noujlnatire  undtty  precodes  tbe  verb,  and  dsaotet  the  agent  of  tbe  actfoo." —  Wm.  Beck 
eor.  "  Prinutive  uunii  are  those  which  are  not  formed  from  other  toorda  more  rinqde." — Wright 
cor.  "In  monosyllables,  tho  single  Towel  i  always  preserves  its  long  sound  bdbre  a  rin^  con- 
Son.mt  with  e  final;  as  tn  Mine,  a&ive:  except  in  give  and  live,  wbuh  are  short;  and  in  Aire, 
which  ha^  the  sound  of  long  e." — L.  Mwray,  d  aX.  cor.  "But  the  person  or  thing  that  ia  mereiy 
flpok'.-n  of|  being  frequmtly  absent,  and  perhapa  in  many  respects  unknown  to  the  hearer,  it  a 
tkowjht  mare  necessary^  that  the  third  person  should  be  marked  t»'  a  distinction  of  gent^.'' — 
Loath,  Jftir.,  et  af^  eor.  "  Both  vowda  of  every  diphthong  vere,  doubtless,  (uiginally  vooidL  Tboogli 
in  nuuiy  instances  they  are  not  ao  at  pTMent,  the  oomblnati(«iB  ia  wAicA  one  only  ia  heard,  still  re- 
tain tbo  name  of  diphthongs,  heing  aialinguiahad  from  oihert  by  the  tenn  impn/per." — L.  Mmr^  et 
oJL  cor.  ^'Mooda  are  differed  forms  attbo  verb,  each  ef  uAfcA  eapreaaea  tba  being,  action,  or  pas- 
sion, tn  aoma  particular  manner." — p.  33 ;  A.  Mur.  cor.  "  The  word  that  is  a  demoDStn- 
ilve  O'ljeetive,  whenever  it  is  followed  by  a  noun  to  which  it  refera." — L.  Mar.  eor. 
*'  The  guHly  aoul  by  Jesua  waah% 
Is  flituro  gkKy's  deathless  hdr." — fbirjtdd  eor. 

UsDBB  Critical  Note  IX.— Op  Words  XEroLKsa 
"A  knowledRO  of  gnuum.ir  enables  us  to  express  ouraelvos  better  in  conversation  and  in  writ- 
ing."— Sanboracor.  "And  honco  we  infer,  that  there  is  no  dictator  here  but  use." — Janueaon 
eor.  "  Whence  little  is  gained,  except  correct  spelling  and  pronuodation." — Tbumeor.  "Hm 
man  who  is  fUtlifolly  attached  to  reliffion,  may  be  rediod  on  with  confldenoc." — Merehanl  eor. 
'■S1).tlt  thou  b-jild  roe  ahooao  to  dwell  In?"  Or:  "Shalt  tbou  biuld  ahouse  for  toe  to  dwell 
in  ?'' — BMi  cor.  "  Tho  houM  was  doomed  polluted  which  was  entered  by  eo  abandoned  a  woman." 
— Dr.  B'/xir  cor.  "Tlio  lartlicr  ho  searches,  the  firmer  will  be  his  belief."— Bsii/i  eor.  "I  doiy 
not  that  religion  consists  in  these  things." — Barday  cor.  "  Except  tho  king  delighted  in  her, 
and  aha  wore  called  by  namo." — Bible  cor,  "  Tho  proper  method  uf  reading  these  lines,  is,  to 
rca>l  th.'m  as  the  sen-^e  dictates." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  When  any  words  beuome  obsolete,  or  are  nsed 
on^  tn  pirtii'nlar  phrases,  it  is  batter  to  dt^>ense  with  their  servico  entirely,  and  give  up  tho 
phnis?:4." — C^mpbdlani  Mar  cor.  "  Tlvise  savage  people  seemed  to  h^ve  no  dement  but  war." 
— L.  Mar  cor.  "  JfJin  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender, 
anil  no'iiinative  ca;T." — J.  Flint  cor.  "The  orator,  as  circumstances  reqiure,  will  employ  them 
nil." — Dr.  B!air  cor.  "  By  doferrintr  ropentonco,  we  accumulate  our  sorrows." — L.  Murray  ear. 
"Thorij  U  no  doubt  that  public  speaking  became  early  an  en^no  of  govemment." — Dr.  Blair  cor. 
"  The  dilTcront  meaning  of  tlieaa  two  words,  may  not  at  first  occur.'' — Id.  "  Tlio  sentiment  is  well 
expressed  by  Plato,  but  much  better  by  Solomon." — L.  Murray  et  (U.  eor.  "  They  have  bad  a  greater 
privilege  than  wt" — L.  Mur.  eor.  "  Every  thing  Rhould  be  so  arranged,  that  what  goes  before,  may 
givo  light  and  force  to  irltat  followa" — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  So  that  his  doctrines  wwe  embraced  by 
gre^t  numbora." — Ilist.  cor.  "  They  havo  taken  an  other  and  sliorter  cut" — SotUh  cor.  "  Tbe 
imporfoct  tense  of  a  regular  verb  is  formed  from  the  present  by  adding  dot  ed;  aa,  tone,  knied." 
— Frosi  cor.  "Tho  pronoun  iheir  does  not  agree  in  number  with  tho  noun  'nan,'  fix  whidi  it 
stands.''— AirMam  eor.  "  This  mark  [1]  denotes  wonder,  surprise^  joy,  grict|  or  sadden  emo- 
ti(»."— Adcte  eor.    "  We  all  are  nocountab^  each  for  hinwelC"— £.  Mur.  etaLeor.    "  If  he  has 
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oCMomaQded  it,  I  must  obey." — E.  C.  Smiih  cor.  "I  now  present  Mm  a  form  of  the  diatonic  Bcalc." 
— Barber  cor.  "  One  alter  au  other,  their  faTourite  rivers  have  been  reluctantly  abandoned."  Or: 
"Ono  aSoex  an  other  <^  ti^r  fitvourite  rivers  have  ihey  reluctmitl/  abandoned." — Hodgson  cor. 
"  Particular  and  peculiar  are  words  of  lUfferent  import" — Dr.  Sair  cor.  "  Some  adverbs  admit  <rf 
comparison;  as,  soon,  sooner,  soonest" — Bucke  cor.  "Having  exposed  himself  too  freely  in  differ- 
ent climates,  ho  entirely  lost  his  health." — L.  Mur.  cor.  "  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative 
in  number  and  person." — Buchanan  cor.  "Write  twenty  short  sentences  oontaininff  ac(jec- 
tives." — Al^U  cor.  "  This  general  tendency  of  the  language  seems  to  have  given  occasioa  to 
a  very  groat  corruption." — GhurekUSs  Gra/m.,  p.  113.  "The  second  requisite  a  perfect  sen- 
tence is  unity." — L.  Murray  cor.  "It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologize  for  omitting  their  names." 
— Id.  "  The  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  are  twenty-six." — Id.  et  aL  cor.  "  He  who  employs 
andqoated  or  novel  phraaeology,  must  do  it  with  design;  he  cannot  err  from  inadvertence,  as  he 
may  with  respect  to  provindol  or  volgar  expressions." — Jemimm  cor.  "  The  vocative  case,  in 
some  grammars,  is  whoUy  omitted;  why,  if  we  must  have  cases,  I  ooald  never  understand." — 
Bucke  cor.  "Active  verba  are  conjugated  with  the  auxiliaiy  verb  Jiave;  pasuve  verbs,  with  the 
auxiliary  am  or  fie." — Id.  "  What  then  may  and  be  called  ?  A  ooiyunctlorf." — Smith  cor.  "  Have 
tbey  aaoertatned  who  gave  (he  infinmatioa  ?" — BuIUom  cot. 


"AB  words  sigit^yiag  concrete  qualities  of  things,  are  called  adnouns,  or  adjectives. " — Bev.  V.  Blair 
ear.  "  The  maaxm  [']  dgniflcs  a  Vxag  or  accented  syllable,  and  the  breve  ["]  indicates  a  short  or 
unaccented  qrUable." — Id.  "Whose  duty  is,  to  help  young  mmiBterB.'^Ai«ndf  cor.  "Tho 
passage  is  closely  connected  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows." — PhiL  Jfo.  ear.  "  The  work 
is  not  completed,  but  ii  soon  will  be." — R.  C.  Smith  cor.  "Of  whom  hast  thou  bera  afraid,  or 
whom  hast  thou  feared  7" — Bible  cor.  "  There  is  a  God  who  made,  and  who  governs,  the  worid." — 
J^.  Butler  cor.  "  It  was  this  that  made  them  so  haughty."— (ToWsmitft  cor.  "  How  far  tlic  wholo 
diarge  affected  him,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine." — Id.  "  They  saw  these  teonders  of  nature,  and 
worshiped  the  Ood  that  made  them."— ^uc&e  oor.  "  The  eirors  frequent  in  the  use  (^hyperbolc^ 
arise  dther  from  overstraining  them,  or  fiwn  introducing  them  on  unsnitable  occasions." — L.  Mur. 
oor.  "The  prepoflhion  in  is  set  before  eA«fl<iinefo/ countries,  cities,  and  largotowns;  as,  <  Ho  lives 
<N  Franco,  in  London,  or  in  Binningham.'  But,  before  V%e  names  o/villi4?es,  single  houses,  or  for* 
eign  cities,  at  is  used ;  as,  '  He  lives  at  Hackney.'  " — Id.  et  ai  cor.  "  And,  in  such  recollection, 
the  thing  is  not  figured  as  in  our  view,  nor  is  any  image  formed." — Karnes  cor.  "  Intrinsic  ieauiy 
and  relative  beauty  must  be  handled  separately." — Id  "  He  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  do 
thorn  injustico  by  disguising  them  or  pla^ng  them  in  a  &lse  light" — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  In  perustjij 
that  woric,  we  are  fi^uently  interrupted  by  the  author's  unnatural  thoughts." — L.  Murray  cor. 
"  To  this  point  have  tended  all  (ha  rules  uft&A  I  hamjuat  ^ven." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  To  Viis  point 
hove  tended  all  the  rules  which  have  fast  been  given."— £.  Mmrtey  cor.  "  Language,  as  written,  or 
Of  cnal,  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  ear."— i/bumoi  cor.  "  He  wUl  learn,  Sir,  that  to  accuse 
and  to  prove  are  very  different" — Wa^le  cor.  "Tliey  crowded  around  tho  door  so  as  to  prevent 
others  from  going  out" — AbboU  cor.  "A  word  denoting  ono  person  or  thing,  ia  of  the  singular 
number ;  a  word  denoting  more  thim  one  person  or  thing,  iaof  the  plural  number." — J.  Flint  cor. 
"Nouns,  according  to  tho  sense  or  relation  in  which  ttiey  are  used,  are  in  tho  nomioativc,  &te 
possessivo,  or  the  objective  case :  thui^  Nom.  man,  Poss.  man'^  Dig.  man." — Btiv.  D.  BUur  eor. 
"  Kouns  or  pronouns  in  the  posaesrivo  case  are  placed  before  tho  nouns  whidi  govern  tliem,.  and 
to  which  they  belong." — Sar^om  cor.  "  A  teacher  is  explaining  the  difference  between  a  noun 
and  a  verb." — Abbott  car.  "  And  therefor©  tho  two  ends,  or  extremities,  must  dbectly  answer  to 
the  north  and  (fte  south  polo." — Harris  car.  "Walks  or  walkbth,  rides  or  BmFni,  and 
8TAKDB  or  BTANDBTH,  are  of  the  third  person  singular."- — Kirkham  cor.  "  I  grew  immediately 
roguish  and  pleasant,  to  a  high  degree,  in  tho  some  strain." — Swifi  cor.  "  An  Anc^est  has  the  first 
two  syllables  unaccented,  and  the  las^  on«  accented." — Rev.  D.  Blair  oor. ;  also  KirlAam  HaL;  also 
L.  Mur.  HaL  "  But  hearing  and  virion  diffhr  cot  more  than  words  spoken  and  words  written." 
Or:  "  But  hearing  and  virion  do  not  differ  more  than  spoken  words  and  written." — WQaon  cor. 
"TSiey  are  oonridored  by  smno  anihora  to  he  prepositions." — Oooper  cor.  "When  those  powers 
have  been  deluded  and  ^n-e  gone  astray." — Phil  Mu.  cor.  "  They  will  understand  this,  and  wiU 
like  it" — AbboU  cor.  "  They  had  boon  expelled  from  their  native  country  Romngna." — Sunt  cor. 
"  Future  time  is  expressed  in  two  different  ways." — Adam  and  Gould  eor.  "  Such  as  tho  borrowing 
of  some  noted  event  from  history." — Karnes  cor.  "  Every  finite  verb  must  agreo  with  its  nom- 
inative in  number  ond  person," — Bucke  eor.  "  We  aro  struck,  we  know  not  liow,  with  the  sym- 
metry of  any  Aondwini!  thing  we  see."— J*  Jftirr^  cor.  *' Under  this  head,  I  shall  conrider  every- 
thing fAof  ^  necessary  to  a  good  delivery." — Sheridmeor.  "A  good  ear  is  tho  gift  of  nature;  it 
maybe  much  improved,  but  it  connot  fie  acquired  byart."— £.  Murray  eor.  "  '  Tn^h' ia  a  common 
noun,  of  Oie  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nominativo  case." — Bullions  cor.  by 
Brovm's  fbrm.  "  ^I^saesa '  ia  a  regvlar  active-tranritive  verb,  found  in  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  person,  ond  plural  number." — Id  "  '  /fcor '  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  thirdperson, 
■Insular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nomhiative  ease :  and  is  the  sutjoct  of  is;  according  to  the 
whidi  says,  'A  nom  or  a  pronoun  wftAsA  is  theMt/tetqfafiiilevai,mMatb6inthenoaaiia- 
UtHcase:  Bccaose  the  meaning ia—'/xn- W— Jit  "*/«' is  an  Irregular nsnfer  verb, ,^om  fie^ 
was,  bdng,  been ;  found  m  the  indlcattve  mood,  present  tense,  tUrd  person,  end  singular  mmier: 
and  agrees  with  its  uominaliTB  fiar;  aseonUng  to  the  Bole  wA&A  m^^  *£baTv;MtoTerb  mwf 
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"AiinOt  word  OaeUe,  has  the  Btnnid  of  long  a."— WUb  ear. 

TJmoL  Cbitrui.  Kotb  XL — Or  Lite&akt  Bvaxom. 
**  Repeat  nme  advorbs  that  are  composed  of  the  prefix  or  prqiosiUon  a  and  nouna" — ftrUan 
eor.  "  Participles  are  m  called,  becauae  ti^ey  participate  or  parlakt  the  properHea  of  verba  and  <4 
a^eetives  or  nouna.  Tho  Latin  word  partieipium ,  which  signifies  a  partie^)le,  ia  derived  from  por- 
(te^,  to  partake." — Merehaat  cor.  "  The  poesetinve  pnctda  an  other  noun,  and  is  known  by 
the  si^  \  or  by  this',  the  apostrophe  only." — Beck  eor.  "Recii»x)cal  {hymmuds,  or  eompowi 
persoiuU  ptommiu,  ore  £>rmcd  by  adding  »d/  or  sdvea  to  the  timple  posaesmves  of  the  firtl  aid  tec- 
end  peraow,  and  to  the  objeetivea  of  the  third  permm ;  aa,  mys^,  youridvea,  himee^,  themadm." — Jd. 
"Tlie  word  self,  and  its  plural  selves,  when  uwd  aeparalHif  a*  namea,  must  be  conaidefGd  ai 
noan^;  bvi  when  joined  to  the  simple  pronouns,  they  are  not  nonaey  bui porta  of  ihe  eon^MHmd  per- 
aomif  pminuna." —  Wriykt  cor.  "  Tlie  Spondee  '  rails  round,'  ezpreases  beautifully  tho  m^esty  of 
the  sua  in  his  coura-." — Webster  and  Praxee  cor.  ^' AeHve-iranaitive  verba  govmi  the  objective 
case;  as,  'Juhn  learntd  hia  leaaon.^" — Praxee  cor.  "Prosody  primaiily  signified  aeoent,  or  ihe 
taodulaiion  of  the  voice ;  and,  aa  tho  name  impUe^  rehted  lo  jNwIry^  or  am^' ' — licndride  cw.  '^On 
such  a  principle  of  formtD)^  them,  there  would  be  as  many  mooda  aa  verba;  and,  in  atead  of  flxir 
mooda,  wo  should  have  four  thousand  three  kundred,  which  ia  the  number  o£  verbs  in  the  En^ish 
Uoj^uotjie,  according  to  Lowtb."* — HaSock  eor.  "  The  phrases,  '  To  let  out  blood,' — '  To  go  a  hunt- 
ing,' ar<3  not  elliptical;  fi>r  out  is  needless,  and  a  is  a  prepo^tion,  governing  hunting." — BulkoHa 
eor.  "  In  Rhyme,  the  last  syllable  of  every  line  correaponda  in  aocuid  yoiih  thai  of  oome  other  Una 
or  lines." — Id.  "Tlie  pwoessivo  case  plural,  where  the  ncminaiive  ends  in  a,  has  the  apoetrq^e 
only;  as,  ^EagUt'  viags.' — '/tons'  whelps,' — 'fceorv'  clawa.'  " — Wdd  cor.  " ' Bbraea-maaea,^  plu- 
ral, should  be  written  poaaeaaively,  'horiea'  manea:'  "  [one  "moM"  ia  never  poeseesed  by  many 
"Koraea."]-~Id.  **W  takes  iu  uaual  form  iVom  the  union  of  two  Veea,  Y  bang  Uio  Jigmt  e£  tba 
Boman  capital  letter  which  was  aodeDtly  called  E^" — ^jbwbroor.  "Ia  the  seatOMx^ 'I  saw  the 
lady  who  aings,'  what  word  ia  nominative  to  SiKOfl  7" — J.  fVnt  cur.  "  In  the  eentence,  '  l^is  is  the 
pen  which  John  made,'  what  word  e;q)reaaea  ihe  object  <^ ma^uT^ — Id.  "  'That  we  fall  into  main:' 
no  is  a  deHnitive  or  pronominal  a4/ective,  not  compared,  and  relates  to  sin." — Rev.  D.  Blair  eor. 
"  'That  aU  our  doings  may  bo  ordered  by  tliy  ^vemanoe:'  ofi  is  a  prouominal  adjective,  not 
compared,  and  relates  to  doings." — Id.  "  '  Let  him  be  made  to  study.'  Why  ia  the  sign  to  ex- 
preaaod  before  atwltj  t  Bocauae  he  made  Is  passtvo;  and  passive  Tcofia  do  not  take  tho  infinitive 
after  yh<aa  without  tho  prcixtwtioa  to." — Scainm  cer.  "  The  following  rabs  have  tett  lAe  prt- 
terit  tense  nibl  tht  pjrfek  participle  like  the  preaent :  vis^  Cast,  cut,  cost,  shut,  let,  bid,  shed,  hurt, 
hit,  put,  Aa." — BarJianan  cor.  "  The  agreement  whidt  any  vard  liaa  with  an  other  in  person, 
wamher,  ^nd^jr,  or  case,  is  called  CONCOBD ;  and  the  power  which  one  word  baa  over  on  Mer,  in 
respGt'l  to  ruling  its  case,  mood,  or^brm,  is  called  government." — .Bucte  cor.  "The  word  Uda 
tel^  what  tho  watch  ia  doing." — Sanborn  oor.  "  The  Breve  (')  marica  a  dtort  vowri  or  syllable^ 
and  the  Maerm  ('),  a  long  ane^'—Buikiona  and  Lenme  eor.  "  '  Chariea,  you,  by  your  diligenoiv 
make  easy  work  of  the  ta^  giveo  you  by  your  [receptor.*  The  first  ytw  ia  in  the  nomtnaUve  case, 
bdng  the  subject  of  tho  verb  mofce." — Kirkham  cor.  "  Voy  in  ittoy  is  a  proper  triphthong;  saa 
in  flambeau  is  an  improper  triphthong." — Sanborn  cor.  "  '  WhQe  I  of  things  to  come.  As  put  re- 
h.'arsing,  sing.' — Polloe.  That  ia,  'While  I  sing  of  things  to  come,  aa  if  I  were  rehearain} 
ihin'js  t/iai  are  past.' " — Kirkham  cor,  "  A  simple  sentence  usuaOy  has  in  it  bnt  one  nominative, 
and  but  one  finite  verb." — IbOeer  cor.  "  An  irregular  verb  is  a  verb  thai  does  not  farm  the  prOerit 
and  the  perfect  partidplo  by  assuming  d  or  ed." — Brown'a  Inst,  p.  76.  "  But,  wtien  the  anteced- 
mt  is  used  in  a  reatrided  senses  a  comma  is  sometimea  inserted  before  the  relative ;  aa,  'ITim  is 
no  charm  in  the  Cunale  sex,  tshieh  can  supply  ttie  plaoe  of  virtue.' " — It.  Murray't  Oram^  pk  213. 
Or:  "But,  when  the  Mtecedent  is  used  in  a  resfr&ted'  sense,  no  conma  is  iinKi%  inaerted  befine 
the  relative ;  as,  *  There  is  in  the  female  sex  no  e/iarm  which  can  supply  tho  place  of  virtue.' " — 
Kirkham  cor.  "  Two  capitals  used  ia  this  way,  denote  di/^sreTd  wordi ;  but  one  repealed,  marka 
the  plural  number :  as,  L.  D.  Legia  Doctor  ;  LL.  D.  Legum  DoOor.^* —  Gouid  eor.  "  Was  any  ya- 
aonpreaeni  besides  the  marjer?  Yes;  his  clerk." — L.  Murray  eor.  "The  word  a^edive  comes 
fix>ni  the  Latm  at^ectimm;  andttiia,  from  ad,  to,  and  jaeut,  least" — Kirkham  eor.  "Ysion,  or 
Imagery,  ia  ^  Agate  by  v^Uchthtapeaker  rmnaanta  the  olriectao^ 

hia  eyes,  and  preaeni  to  hia  eengea.  Thus  C^oero,  in  bis  fourth  ofatkm  against  Catalioe :  *  I  seem 
to  myself  to  behold  this  dty,  the  ornament  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  natxuia,  suddenly 
involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slmightered  heiqia  of  citizens  lying  unburied 
in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  Tho  flirious  countenuice  of  CetbS'gus  rises  to  my  view, 
while  with  savage  joy  he  ia  triumphing  in  your  miseries.'  " — Ih:  Elaxr  eor. ;  also  L.  J/wrrai/. 
"  When  two  or  more  v^rbs  follow  the  same  non^native,  on  aoxiliaiy  that  ia  common  to  them  both  or 
all,  is  umio^  czpreued  to  the  first,  and  understood  to  the  rest :  aa, '  He  A<u  gone  and  1^  me;'  tiiat 
'  Ho  Aa5  gone  and  haa  m&' " — Comly  oor.  "  When  I  use  the  word  piliar  to  denote  a  eobimn 
tiliatffiqiperif  an  edifice,  I  ranploy  it  litenUy." — HSeycor.  "  AjNMfry,  thecoqjnnctioanorisoAen 
VMBiSarnstOter;  as, 

'  A  stately  BQperBtractnre,  that  nor  wind, 
Nor  vavo,  nor  abook  of  fidling  yean,  oould  man.'—'PaiuaK.^—Id. 

*  **na  wbole  mmbsr  of  virlw  la  ttat  Eni^Idt  faacuce,  nmOat  ssd  Irmnilar,  >iaple  and  ■"■p— nflni,  liW 
imilliui,  li  atostttMf-XMfllfi  Stam.,  p.  nrKvrVsJtiiM,  p.  98 ;  8n,  il  109 ;  K  m. 
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"In  the  be^ning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." — Genesit,  i,  1.  ''Canst  thou 
searching  find  out  Gcdt" — Job,  si,  7.  "Great  and  vuxrv^ioua  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ; 
Ju3t  and  true  are  tbj  ways,  tliou  King  of  aaints." — Kev,,  xr,  3.  "  Xbt  every  one  that  saith  unto 
mc,  Lord,  Lord,  sball  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — IfatL,  vii,  21.  "  lliou{^  he  was  ricb^ 
yet  for  yovr  aakes  he  became  poor." — 2  Cor.,  viii,  9.  "Whose  foundation  was  ovSihroten  with  a 
Hood." — Scott's  Bible  :  Job,  xadi,  16,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  yoa,  and  learn  of  me ;"  &c. — Jfatt, 
xi,  29.  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." — John,  xiv,  2.  '"And  you  hath  ho  quickened,  who 
if-re  dead  in  trcflpaaees  and  sins." — EphesiaTut,  ii,  1.  "Go,  flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of  Jw 
dah" — Amos,  vii,  12 ;  LowtKs  Gram.,  p.  44,  Or:  "Go,  iiee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah." — 
Ilarl  car.  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further." — Joh,  xxxviii,  11.  "The  day  is  thine,  the 
night  also  is  thino." — Psai.,  Ixxiv,  16.  "  TrQtuiaiion  workcth  patience;  and patienci-,  experience; 
and  cxpcri«ice,  \\of^"~I^trmna,  t,  4.  "  ZTkti  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  aa  it  was ;  and 
the  «pirif  aftoti  ra^Km  unto  God  who  gave  it."— .fS^eleritutoa;  xii,  7.  "■Ai  the  laai  U  biteth  likes 
serpent,  and  stingcth  like  an  adder.  Thim  eyes  ahaJl  heluM  strange  women,  and  Ihiiu  heart  tludl 
utter  perverse  tilings ;  Tea,  thou  shall  "beaafte  that  Moth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." — Prov., 
xxiii,  '6-2,  33,  34.  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed:  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot" — 
Prov.,  X,  7.  "He  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better  than  tlio  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  Epirit, 
than  he  that  taketh  a  dty." — Prov.,  xri,  32.  "  Ibr  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  coirectcth  ,■  even  aa 
a  fiither  the  son  in  whom  he  delightetli." — Prov.,  iii,  12.  "  The yirsi-^ture  tense  is  (hat  u7ii(A  ec- 
presaes  what  wiU  take  place  hereafter. " — Brown's  Insi.  of  E-  Oram.,  p.  54.  "  Teach  me  to  feci 
onothn-'a  woe,  To  hide  the  fiaUt  I  eec." — Pop^a  Univ.  Prayer,  ** Surely  thoa  art  one  of  them; 
for  tliou  art  a  0ai3ean." — Mark,  xiv,  70.  "  Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them ;  for  thy  epeech  bc- 
wraj-eth  thee.'' — MalL,  xxvi,  73.  "  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  whieli  kadeth  unto 
life." — MaU.,  vii,  14,  "  Thou  buildcst  the  wall,  that  thou  mayest  bo  their  king." — Kehtmiah,  yi, 
(j.  "There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  tJiou  mayest  be  feared."' — Psalms,  cxxx,  4.  "But 
yesterday,  the  word  of  (keaar  might  Have  stood  agiunat  the  world." — Beautita  of  Shakapeare,  p. 
250.  "The  North-fUist  spends  Am  rage." — Thonaon'a  Seasons,  p^  34.  "Tells  how  the  drudging 
goblin  awct." — Milton's  AUegro,  1. 105.  "  And  to  bis  &ithfttl  champion  bath  in  [dace  Borne  witness 
gloriously."— J/iWob'*  Sam.  Agon.,  L  1762.  "Then,  if  thou  faWst,  0  Cromwell,  Thou  faffst  a 
blessed  martyr."— Aiaiilies  o/  Shakapeare,  p.  173.  Better:  "Then,  if  thou  fali,  0  Cromwell!  thou 
falbt  a  blessed  martyr." — Skak.  and  Kirk,  cor  "  I  see  the  dog^r-crest  of  Mar,  I  see  tlie  Moray's 
eUver  star,  Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war,  Tliat  up  tlio  lake  cornea  winding  far  1" — ScoiVs  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  p.  1G2.  "  Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own," — Pope,  on  Man,  Ep.  i.  I.  185. 
"  And  he  that  is  learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  witli  accuracy  and  order,  is  learning,  at  tlie  same 
time,  to  think  witli  accuracy  and  order." — Blair's  Lect.,  p.  120.  "  AVc,  then,  as  workers  together 
with  him,  besocdi  you  also  that  yo  receive  not  tiie  grace  of  God  in  vain." — 2  Our^  vi,  1.  "  And 
on  the  boundless  of  thy  goodness  caUs." — Yomg's  Last  2>ay,  B.  if,  L  S20.  "Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men;  Wisdom,  m  minds  ottmHve  to  their  own," — Cowper's 
Jhsft,  B.  vi,  L  90.  "  01  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  lifcl" — Thomson's  Paraphrase  an  Matt.  vi. 
"Save  tliat,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower,"  Ac. — Grays  Elegy,  L  9.  "TTetjAa  the  men's  wits 
against  the  Lady's  hair."^Pope'a  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  v,  L  72.  "  Till  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Lowtb's  smaU  Introduction,  the  grammatical  study  of  our  language  formed  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  instruction."- irifey'«iVq^ice^  p.  ri.  "Let  there  bo  no  stiifo,  Ipraiy  thee,  between  me 
end  thee." — Gtn.,  xiii,  8. 


"What!  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  on  hour?"— iSAaitspmn. 
"TUl  then  who  knew  the  force  of  those  dire  amuf'—Mi&m. 
"In  wordi^, as  fashions,  the Mm«  mle  will  lidd ; 

Alike  &ntastic  if  too  new  or  old: 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. "^i'ope,  m  CrUieimn,  \.  333. 

TTmdbe  CRmcAL  Note  XIII. — Op  Awkwabdness. 


"TbOT  slew  Varus,  uAom  I  mentioned  before."— jC>.  Murray  cor.  *'Uaria  rejected  Valvio^ 
tsAom  die  had  rejected  befora*'  Or:  "Maria  r^ected  Valerius  a  atetmdtime:'—^  "A  the 
Eof^  language,  noma  Aow  but  two  diff^nt  tenntnations  for  cases." — OkvnAiffa  Oram.,  p,  64. 
"  Socrates  and  Plato  were  ths  tnml  nun,  and  tiio  most  eminent  philosophers  t'n  Greece." — 
Bachman's  Gram.,  Pref.,  p.  vUi.  "  Whether  more  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  busmesa,  docs 
not  yet  appear."  Or:  "How  many  were  concerned  in  the  buE^ness,  does  not  yet  appear," — L.  Hur- 
ray cxrr.  "  And  tliat,  consequently,  the  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  i^  can  never  with  pro- 
priety be  used  in  the  plural  number." — Id.  et  aL  cor.  "A  second  help  may  be,  frequent  and  fret 
converse  with  others  of  your  own  sex  who  are  like  minded." — Wealey  cor.  "  Four  of  the  semi- 
vowels,  namely,  l,m,n,  and  r,  are  termed  uQuiD^  on  account  of  thefhufocy  of  their  sounds." — See 
Brwm'a  Inst.,  lA.  "  Some  oatqnnctions  are  wed  in  peira,  so  that  one  answers  to  an  other,  as 
its  regular  oorrcqpoodent"— ZowA  aaLeor.  "  The  nnites  are  those  consonants  whose  sounds 
cannot  be  protracted;  the  semivowA  have  imperfect  sounds  of  then-  own,  which  can  be  continued 
at  pleasure."— ifurrov  et  oL  cor.  "  He  and  she  are  sometimes  used  as  nouns,  and,  as  such,  ars 
legulariy  declined :  as,  'The  hes  in  birds.'— Bacos.  'The  shes  ot"  Italy.'— SHAK."—CShi«*i« 
cor.   "Tho  separation  of  *  prepositioii  ftom  the  word  vhldi  it  gorenu,  is  [cennired  him 
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wrltera,  aa  being  tmpropcr." — C.  Adams  ear,  "  Tbe  word  whose,  according  to  tame  critia,  Onld 
be  restricted  to  penions;  but  good  writers  stili  oeeasionaUy  one  it  loilh  refiatnux  to  things." — 

Priestley  el  aL  cor.  "  New  and  surpassing  wonders  present  themselves  to  our  I'lew." — S^triMt 
cor.  "  The  degrees  of  oomporison  are  often  iiiaccuraiely  applied  and  construed," — Atyer's  JJvmy. 
Or :  "  Passcujea  are  often  found  in  which  the  degrees  of  comparison  Imve  ruA  an  acaa-ale  cofotnc' 
lion." — Campbell  cor. ;  also  Murray  et  al.  "The  signof  possession  is  plaeed  too /or  from  tJu  nonu, 
to  farm  a  coas^clion  that  is  either  perspicuous  or  agreeable." — L.  Murray  car.  -  7m  siaipie 
tenses  are  tlioao  which  ore  formed  by  the  principal  verb  without  an  auxiliary." — Jd.  "  Tbe  man 
intimate  men  are,  the  nuH«  they  t^eei  one  anot/ier''s  happiness." — Id.  This  is  the  machine  tfait 
he  invmted," — Nixon  eor.  "  To  give  this  sentence  the  interrc^tive  form,  we  mvtt  aprait  tt  thuB." 
Or:  "  This  sentence,  to  have  the  interrogative  form,  should  be  cxpn^ssetl  thus.'' — L.  Mmrray  a^. 
"  Never  employ  words  that  are  susceptible  of  a  sense  diderent  from  thai  which  yoa  intend  to  co^ 
vey." — lliley  cor.  "Sixty  pages  are  oecupied  in  explaining  wliat,  according  to  the  ouliasTv 
method,  would  not  require  more  than  ten  or  twelve." — Id.  "The  participle  in  ixg  alwava  ex* 
presses  action,  saflbring,  or  being,  as  continuing,  or  in  progress." — BvJiions  eor.  "The  firA  ptr- 
ticiple  of  all  active  verba,  has  wually  on  active  sipiification ;  as,  '  James  is  bvUding  the  boose.' 
Often,  however,  it  taixs  a  passive  meaning;  as,  ^The  Jvmse  is  ImSdiag,^^ — Id,  " Pmioaitgta 
parsing  this  sentence,  the  young  pupil  may  bo  taught  to  analyze  it,  by  such  questions  as  the  toOaw- 
ing:  viz." — Id.  "  Since  ttiat  period,  however,  attcntbn  has  been  paid  to  this  important  solgecL'' 
— Id.  and  Ililey  cor.  "A  detlnition  of  a  word  is  a  brief  explanation what  tl  means.'— li. 
BROWS :  Ililey  cor. 


"  What  is  a  verb  t  It  is  a  word  which  signifiea  to  he,  to  act,  or  to  be  aded  upon.^  Or  thus: 
"  What  is  an  asaertor  t  Ans.  '  Une  who  affirms  podtlvely ;  an  afftrmer,  supporter,  or  vindicator.' 
— ^Websteb's  Dict." — Peirce  cor.  "  Virgil  WTOte  the  jEneid." — Kirkham  cor.  "  Which,  to  a  so- 
percilious  or  inconsiderate  native  of  Japan,  would  seem  very  idle  and  impertinent" — Loclx  co'. 
"  Will  not  a  look  of  disdiun  cast  upon  you  throw  you  '\dXx> a, fermenti" — Say  cor.  "Tbo<^.(e.]/ 
the  oonjunction  if  is  here  set  before  the  verb,  tliere  are  several  others,  (as  thai,  though,  lest,  vaiat, 
except,)  which  may  be  used  wiffi  the  subJunitEve  mood."— ^  Jfttrray  cor.  *'  When  proper  wsha 
have  an  article  before  them,  they  ore  used  as  common  names." — Id.  et  aL  cor.  "  When  a  pxT^r 
DOUn  has  an  artide  before  it,  it  is  used  as  a  common  noun." — Mirchard  cor.  Seeming  to  rofr  tho 
doath-tield  of  its  terrors." — Id.  "  For  the  same  reason,  we  niiglit,  without  any  detriment  to  iba 
languagct,  dispense  with  the  terminations  of  our  verbs  in  the  singular," — Kirkham  eor.  "  Ii  re- 
moves all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood." — .Abbott  cor.  "  Approximation  to  perfection  ii  all 
that  wd  can  expect" — Id.  "  I  Imvo  often  joined  iu  singing  with  mtuicians  nt  NorwirlL''— 
Gardiner  eor,  "When  not  standing  in  reijular  prosaic  order,"  Or; — 'MnfA«  regular  older '/ 
prtae." — 0.  B.  Peiree  cor.  "  Regardless  of  tiie  dogmas  and  edicts  of  the  pbUo^jpbical  umpirt,''— 
Kirkham  cor.  "  Others  begin  to  tallc  before  their  mouths  ore  open,  prefixing  the  mouth-ckidi^U 
to  most  oF  their  wonls;  as,  ' M-yes,'  for  'Yes.'  " — Gardiner  cor.  "That  noted  close  of  his  'om 
videalur,'  exposed  him  to  censure  among  his  contemporaries," — Dr.  Bfatr  cor,  "  A  man's  ovm  u 
what  ho  has,  or  possesses  by  right;  the  toord  own  being  a  past  participle  of  the  vert)  to  our,  whicii 
formerly  signified  to  have  or  possess." — Kirkham  cor.  "As  requires  so;  expressing  a  cwn- 
parison  of  manner ;  as,  'As  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  tbe  other.' " — L.  Mar,  et  oL  cor.  *'  To  obey  oar 
parents,  is  an  obvious  duty." — Parker  and  thx  cor.  "  Almost  all  the  political  p^xrs  «r  tlte  kiu- 
dom  have  touched  upon  th..^  thiniis." — B.  C.  Wright  cor.  *'  I  shall  take  the  lAerty  to  niake'a 
few  obsorvatious  on  the  subject"' — HUey  cor.  "  His  loss  I  have  endeavoured  to  suppty,  jo  Gir  u 
by  atlilitional  vigiUinco  and  industry  /  could." — Id.  "  That  tliey  should  make  vegetation  fo  roiff- 
ant  aa  to  anticipate  every  want'' — Frazee  cor.  "  The  guiUemets,  or  ijuotation  pointa.  [-• di'oots 
that  one  or  mora  words  are  extracted  from  an  otiier  autlior,"' — P.  K  Day  cor.  *•  S'inexrK  the 
capital  of  Assyria,  xoas  one  of  tiie  most  noted  cities  of  ancient  times." — Id.  "  It  may,  however,  l-e 
rendered  definite  by  the  mention  of  some  particular  time;  aa,  yesterday,  last  week.  Ae.'' — DuBion 
eor.  "  The  last  is  called  henno  measure,  and  Is  the  same  that  is  used  by  Uilton.  Young;  ji^T.- 
eon,  Pollok,  Ac." — Id.  "Perennial  ones  must  be  sought  in  the  dclighttbl  regions  above. '"—//ifici 
eor,  "  Intransitivo  verbs  are  those  which  are  inseparable  from  tho  effect  produce*!."  Or  Mw: 
"Intransitive  verbs  are  those  which  express  action  without  governing  an  obfect." — Cutler  a".  "Ti-t 
Feminine  gender  belongs  to  women,  and  animals  of  the  female  kind." — Id.  "  Wn  u:Ho  r- ;. 
scribes  and  Pharviees,  hypocrites!"— Alger's  Bible:  Lulte,  li,  44.  "A  pyrrhic,  which  h.-.?  t-  -ii 
its  syllables  short" — Daycor.  "What  kind  of  jeasainUnet  Ajestaminc  in  flower,  or  a  (iowtry 
jessamine." — BarreU  cor.  "  Lakguaor,  a  word  derived  from  uxatTA,  the  tongue,  nctr  ngtunrt 
any  series  of  sounds  or  letters  formed  into  words,  and  used  for  the  exprestioH  of  thought" — Id.  Sm 
this  Oram,  of  E.  Grammars,  p.  145.  "Say  'none,'  not  'ne'er  aone,'"—SlaHiford  eor.  "'JTifl 
one,'  [is  sometimes  used  for  'any ']  or  '  either.' " — Pond  eor. 


[Tbe  ezamplM  azhlMted  for  wrrliM  nnder  Crmnl  NotM  ISth  ud  Ifith,  beino:  Jodced  dllicr  inMUi 


UsDEB  Gbitical  Xote  XIV. — Of  Igkobasce. 


"  Earth  loses  thy  pattern  for  ever  and  aye ; 

0  sfulor-boy  I  sailor-boy !  peace  to  thy  souL" — Dymoud. 
"  His  brow  was  sod ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sbeatfa." — Lon^^bne's  SaBads,  pi  ItS. 


CHAP.  Zm.]      KEY  TO  FALSE  SYNTAX.— VABIOFS  RELIES, 
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PROMISCUOUS  CORRECriOlsS  OP  FALSE  SYNTAX 
LESSON  I.— UNDER  VARIOUS  RULES. 
"  Wfiyw  oar  language  leas  refined  than  thotofltaly,  Spain,  or  Prance  T'—ZiJ/wrroy  cor.  "  Why 
ia  our  language  lesa  refined  than  Ou  JVwkA  t" — inyetwH  cor.  "  I  believe  your  Lordship  will 
agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why  our  language  is  leas  refined  than  that  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France." 
— Swift  cor.    "  Even  in  this  short  sentonoe, '  why  our  language  is  less  refined  tbui  those  of  Italy, 
Spain,  or  France,'  we  may  disoem  an  faiaccaracy;  the  pronominai  adjective  'tAose' is  made  plu* 
ral,  when  tlie  substantive  to  which  it  refers,  or  the  thing  for  which  it  stands,  '  the  kmgvagt  ot 
Italy,  Spain,  or  Prance,'  ia  singular."— i>r.  B.  Blair  cor.  "  The  sentence  wpwW  have  run  much  better 
in  this  way : — '  why  our  language  ia  less  refined  than  the  Italian,  iM  Spanish,  or  ihe  French.'  " — 
Id.    "  But  when  arranged  in  an  entire  sentence,  as  they  moat  be  to  make  a  complete  sense,  they 
show  it  still  more  evidently." — L.  Murray  cor.    "  This  is  a  more  artificial  and  refined  construction, 
than  that  in  which  the  common  connectlvo  is  Eomply  used." — Id.   "  /  shall  present  io  the  reader  a 
list  of  certain  prepositions  orpr^ixes,  whidi  are  deprived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages." — 
Id.    "A  rdakoe  sorMHmeacomprthenda  the  soeaning  of  s^aonol  |Ht>naun  and  a  copulative  ccat 
janotion."— Jit    "Personal  pronoun^  btingnsed  to  supply  the filaees  of  ncwM,  are  not  o/len  em- 
ployed in  the  same  clauses  aith  the  notms  which  they  represent" — Id.  and  Smith  cor.  "There 
is  very  seldom  any  occasion  for  a  Bubetitate  whoo  the  principal  word  is  present" — L.  JAr.  eor. 
"We  hardly  consider  little  children  as  persons,  because  the  term  person  gives  us  the  idea  of  reason,  or 
int^geiux." — PriesUey  etaLcor.    "The  occasions  for  exertin;;  these  two  qualities  are  diflerent" — 
Dr.  Saw-  etaL  cor.  "I'll  tell  youtn^AwAom  time  ambles  withal,  «»fAu)A<»n  time  trots  withal,  with 
whom  time  gallops  witbal,  and  teith  ahom  he  stands  still  withal.   I  pray  thee,       whom  doth  he 
trot  witlial?" — Baduuvm^s  Gram.,  p.  122.    "  By  greatness,  I  mean,  not  the  bulk  erf" any  single  ob- 
ject OKiy,  bat  the  lai^ness  of  a  whole  view." — Addison  cor.   "  The  question  may  then  be  put, 
what  more  does  he  than  mean  ?" — Dr.  Sair  eor.   "  The  question  might  be  put,  What  more  does  he 
than  mean?" — Id.    "  He  ia  surprised  to  find  himself  ai  so  greet  a  distance  ihnn  tho  object  with 
which  he  set  out" — Id. ;  also  Murray  cor.    "  Few  rules  can  be  given  which  will  hold  good  in  all 
cases." — Lowth  and  Mw.  cor.    "  Versification  is  the  arranpement  of  icords  into  metrical  lines,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  laws  of  verse." — Johnson  cor.  "  Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  words  into  rhyth- 
micai  loiea  of  some  partiada/r  length,  so  at  b)  product  harmony  ly  the  regular  ali^aiion  oftyl^let 
differing  tn  quaad/iiy." — L.  Murray  el  ol.  eor.    "AmMia^s.  fKend  Charlotte,  to  whom  no  one  im- 
puted blame,  was  too  prompt  in  her  own  vbidwation." — L.  Murray  cor.  "Mr.  iVtf'tf  joining  ^ the 
war  party  in  1793,  the  most  striking  and  the  most  Eital  instanco  of  this  offence,  is  the  one  which 
at  once  presents  itself" — Brougham  eor,    "  To  the  fiiaming  of  such  a  sound  constitution  of  mind." 
— Lady  cor.   "' I  beseech  you,' said  St  Paul  to  his  Ephefdan  converts,  '  that  ye  walk  worthy  o/ 
the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called.' " — See  ^A.,  iv,  1.    "  So  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  equal 
to  that"— AmIA  cor.    "When  speaking  of  an  ocMm  a«  being  peribnned."  Or:  "When  spealdng 
attheperfarmaneei^anaetion.'''---^   "And,  in  all  queetiona  of  oefjoM  being  so  peiftnned,  erf  ta 
added  far  the  second  person." — Id.    "  Ko  acoomit  can  be  given     this,  bvt  that  costom  has 
bbnded  their  eyes."  Or:  "No  otter  account  can  bo  ^ven  of  thi^  Aon  that  custom  has  blinded 
thrar  eyes." — Dyfoond  cor. 

"Derign,  or  chance,  makes  others  wive ; 
Bat  nature  did  this  match  contriva " —  WaOer  cor. 

LESSON  n.— UNDER  VARIOUS  RULES. 
"I  suppose  each  of  yoa  ihinksit  is  his  own  nail" — Abbott  eor.  "Tlbey  are  useless,  because  they 
are  qipaiently  based  upon  tins  sapporition." — Jd.  "The  fonn,  or  manner,  in  which  this  plan 
may  t«  adapted  is  varioos." — Id.  "  The  making  o/intellectual  ofibrt,  and  the  acquiring  of  kno^ 
edge,  are  ^waya  pleasant  to  the  homon  mind." — Id.  "  This  will  do  more  than  the  best  lecture 
thai  ever  was  delivered." — Id.  "  Tfie  dwng  of  easy  things  is  generally  dull  woik." — Id.  "  Such 
are  the  tone  and  manner  of  some  teachera" — Id.  "Well,  the  &ult  is,  thai  some  one  t«u  disorderly 
at  prayer  time." — Id.  "  Do  you  remember  to-have  spoken  on  this  subject  in  school  ?" — Id.  "  The 
course  above  recommended,  is  not  the  trying  of  lax  and  inefficient  measures  " — Id.  "  Our  com- 
mututy  agree  that  there  is  a  Gkxl" — Id.  "It  prevents  ihem  from  being  interested  in  what  is  said." 
— Id  "  We  will  also  suppose  that  I  call  an  other  boy  to  me,  whom  I  have  reason  to  believo  to 
be  a  sincere  Christian."— £1.  "  Five  mimM  oottce  Is  givm  \q  the  beU."— /d.  "  The  Annals  of 
Education  (rive  notioa  of  it"  Or:  "The  werfteiiMBsd 'Annals  or  Edncatkin's'fMS  notice  of  it."— /it 
"  TcocAeT^  meetings  will  be  interesting  and  usefbl." — Id.  "  She  thought  a  half  hour's  study 
would  conquer  all  tho  difficulties." — Id.  "  The  difference  between  an  honest  and  a  hypocritical 
confession."— ii  "  Tliere  is  no  point  of  attainment  at  which  we  must  stop." — Id.  "  Now  six 
hours'  service  ia  as  much  as  ia  expected  of  teachers." — Id.  "  How  many  are  seven  times  nine  ?" 
— Id.  "  Then  tho  reckoning  proceeds  till  it  comes  to  ten  hundred." — /Vtw*  cor.  "  Your  success 
yeiU  depend  on  your  own  oxertioDs :  see,  then,  that  you  be  diUgent" — Id  "  Sutgunctive  Mood, 
Present  Tense:  If  I  &e  known,  Ifthouie  knof-,  If  he  i«  known;"  Ac.— /dL  "If  I  bo  loved,  Jt 
thou  be  loved,  If  ho  be  k>ved Ac. — JVorf  right  "  An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express 
mdden  emotion.  Interjections  are  so  called  because  they  nre  generally  thrown  in  between  the 
porta  of  discoiirM!,  without  any  reference  to  the  structure  of  those  parta" — fh)st  eor.  "  The  Car- 
dinal numbers  are  those  which  eimp^  feO  Aow  many ;  as,  one,  two,  three. ' ' — Id  "  More  than 
one  oi^  are  concerned  in  the  nttmnoe  ot  almost  every  ooosonant."  Or  thus :  "  More  orgaiu 
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thaa  one  are  concorned  in  the  utteranoe  of  slmost  my  coaaooant.^ — Id,  "To  extract  boa  tben 
all  the  terms  which  we  use  in  our  dirisions  and  subdirisiooa  of  the  art" — I&tnuM  cor,  **  And 
there  toere  written  therein  lameatatioos,  and  monmii^  and  woe." — SSde  cor.  "  If  I  wcfe  to  be 
judged  as  to  my  behaviour,  compared  with  that  of  John." — WkittoH^s  Jos.  ear.  "TbepRpotitin 
to,  signifying  ia  order  (Oj  was  aiidently  preceded  by  for;  aa,  '  What  went  ye  out /br  to  met  ''—L 
Murray's  Gram.,  p,  184.  "This  nu^eathe  proper  perf^  tense,  which  in  JEn^ah  is  always  «c- 
presaed  by  the  auxiliary  verb  Aotw;  as, '  I  have  written.'  " — Dr.  ^air  cor.  "  Indeed,  in  the  finaa- 
tion  of  character,  personal  exertion  is  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  virtue." — Smien  or-. 
"The  reducing  of  them  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  that  perish." — Dynumd  oor.  "Yet  thj 
affords  no  reason  to  deny  that  die  nature  of  the  gift  ia  the  same^  or  that  both  are  ^nDe."  Or: 
"  Tet  this  affords  no  reason  to  aver  that  the  nature  of  the  gift  fa  not  the  same,  or  that  both  an  tc; 
divine."— /i.  "  If  Qod  ha»  made  known  his  wilL"— /d  "  If  Christ  has  pn^iibitsd  lliem,  nolhins 
ebe  can  prove  them  right" — Id.  "  That  the  taking  of  them  is  wrong,  everj  man  who  ma^r 
consults  his  own  brart,  will  know." — Id.  "  From  ihm  wiia  the  world  would  be  fparad,  if  am  did 
not  write." — Id.  "  It  is  in  a  great  degree  our  own  fauU." — Id.  "  It  is  worthy  of  obeemike, 
that  lesaon-leaming  is  nearly  excluded." — Id.  Who  spares  tbe  aggressor's  life,  even  to  the  w 
daagering  ofhia  own." — Id.  "  Who  advocates  the  taking  of  tbe  life  of  an  aggreesor." — Id.  "And 
thenoe  up  to  the  intentionally  and  voluntarUy  fraudulent" — Id.  "  And  the  coatentkn  was  lo 
sharp  b^ween  ttiem,  that  they  departed  asunder  tme  from  the  other." — Soott'^  Fkiekds',  Al- 
ma's,  Bbuob'b  Bibi^  ahd  othhs:  Acts,  xv,  39.  "Hece  tiie  man  is  John,  aiid  John  k 
man;  BO  the  wwda  are  inM^inoljim  aad/mey ;  fruf  tbb  ima^AialM^ 

ttiey  are  fntellectaal  powers." — Rev.  M.  Harrison  cor.  "  The  articla,  which  is  here  ao  cmphMie 
iu  the  Oreel^  is  ^uite  forgotten  in  our  translation." — Id.  "  Wc  have  no  fnoer  than  »tafy^ 
prtmouM."— At  "  It  will  admit  of  a  prtmoun  joined  to  it" — Id.  "  From  interoourse  and  fiwa 
conquest,  all  the  languages  of  Europe  participate  one  with  an  oth^." — Id,  "  It  is  not  ahnys  ae- 
cesKty,  therefor^  that  has  been  the  cause  of  our  introducing  of  terms  derived  from  tbo  cbsaeal 
languflgsB." — Id.  "  The  man  of  geniua  stamps  upcm  it  any  ImproainoD  that  pleaeea  him.''  Or:  **aoy 
impression  that  he  ehooms." — Id.  "  The  propoitkm  of  names  ending  in  son  pr^Mmderata  pvady 
among  the  Dono-Saxon  population  of  tfie  N^orth." — Id.  "As  a  proof  of  the  strong  similarity  be- 
tween the  English  lan;/aage  and  the  Danish." — Id.  "  A  contmy  mm  the  time  wtot  (or  at  idkiefc) 
Het^^ist  and  Horsa  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet"— /d 

"  I  saw  the  colours  waving  in  the  wind, 
And  them  within,  to  mischief  how  combin'd." — SmKigatt  oor. 

LESSON  ni.— mTDEE  VARIOUS  RULES. 
"  A  ship  excepted :  of  tofuch  we  say,  '  She  sails  well.' " — Jonton  ear.  "  Honesty  is  reckoned  <4 
little  worth." — lAy  eor.  "  Learn  to  esteem  life  as  you  ought" — Dodsiey  cor.  **  As  the  atnnktt 
health  is  leas  perceived  Uum  tbe  lightest  malady,  so  the  hi^e«t  joy  touchetb  ns  teas  mtiills  dtaa 
the  smalleBt  sorrow." — Id.  "  TouA  ia  no  apology  for  frivaimness.'" —  WhiUmg  eor.  "  The  pcrck 
was  of  the  same  width  as  the  temple." — MUmaa  cor.  "  The  other  tribes  contributed  meiOur  xo  Im 
rise  nor  to  his  downfim" — Id  "  His  whole  religion,  wiih  aSitskms,  would  have  been  ediakea  to 
iU  foundation." — Id.  "The  English  has  most  commonly  been  no^^ected,  and  diildreo  have 
taught  only  in  the  Latin  syntax." — J.  Ward  cor.  "  They  are  not  noticed  in  tlie  note& *" 
wa^  in  righteousness,  doing  what  he  would  have  others  do  to  him." — Fiaher  eor,  "  They  taai 
independent  of  the  rest  of  tbio  seatenoe." — lageraoU  eor.  "  iLy  uncle  and  his  son  were  in  town 
yeeteniiy." — Lennie  car.  "  She  and  her  Asters  are  well" — Id.  "  llis  puree,  with  its  asotena 
vm  abstracted  from  his  pocket" — Id.  "  The  great  constitutional  ftaturc  of  this  tnstitutioD  being: 
that  directly  t^er  the  acrimony  of  tbe  last  election  is  over,  the  acrimony  of  the  next  begins."— 
Sickens  cor.  "  His  disregarding  his  parents'  advico  has  brought  him  into  disgrace'' — fbnoM 
eor.  "  Can  you  tell  ma  why  his  fhther  made  that  ranark  ?" — Id.  "  Why  does  our  teacher  detan 
OS  so  long?" — Id.  "lam  certain  that  tbe  boy  said  so." — Id.  "Which  means  any  thin;  <r 
things  before  named ;  and  that  may  represent  any  person  or  persons;  thing  or  things  Uut  tan 
been  speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken  oV'—'Periey  cot:  "  A  certam  uumbor  of  syllables  oeewrnf 
ia  a  partieatar  order,  totm  Afoot.  Aetti/Mlaie  so  caDed  because  it  is  by  their  aid  that  tiie  vain 
as  it  were,  steps  along." — L.  Mmrajf  et  eHeor.  *'  Questions  arieed  hp  a  principal  verb  amif  m, 
'TiaAlt'  'Bams  he  f  Ik., — are  arehaigma,  bdA  now  peenJiar  to  the  poets." — A-Marrmfpr. 
"TeU  whether  the  I8th,  the  19th,  the  20th,  the  21st,  the  22d,  or  1A«  23d  niZe  w  to  be  used,  and 
peat  the  rule." — Parker  and  Fax  cor.  "The  resolution  was  adopted  without  ranch  driiberatioa 
and  oonseqnently  caused  great  dissatisfaction."  Or :  "  The  resolution,  vhieh  caused  great  disstiff- 
fiution,  was  adored  without  much  deliberation." — lid.  "  The  man  is  now  mudt  mtHeed  by  d» 
pet^  thereoboats." — WiUfe  Ethmrd'a  aram.eor.  "Tba  sand  ivevaniB  them  /nmtfidi^B 
one  im  other." — Id.  "Defective  verba  are  those  wUch  are  oaed  only  fn  some  tit  Aemoods  aad 
tenses."— ffrceniBq^'j  Oram.,  p.  29;  Ingeraolts,  121 ;  Smith's,  90;  Jfercftanfa,  64;  l^ittingt.  68: 
L.  Murray,  0uy,  I^isseU,  Bacon,  Frost,  Alger,  3.  Putnam,  Goldsbury,  Fkiion,  a  oL  eor.  ^  Defect- 
ive verbs  are  those  which  want  some  of  the  moods  or  tenaee." — Lettnie  et  aL  eor.  "  Deftrttn 
verba  want  some  of  the  parts  common  to  other  verbs." — Builions  cor.  "  A  Defective  verb  is  esa 
that  wanta  some  of  Me  parts  common  to  verba." — id  "  To  the  iir^nlar  verbs  may  be  added  tfce 
defective;  vfaicb  are  not  only  irregular,  bat  also  wanting  bi  some  parts." — Lowih  cor.  "  ToA» 
irregular  verbs  may  be  added  the  defective ;  which  are  not  only  wanting  in  some  parta  M 
are,  when  inflected,  irregular. " — OhvrchiU  cor.  "  When  two  or  man  nouns  occur  togeSur  ia  tke 
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poneniTe  case." — fbmim  eor.  "  When  Bereral  abort  eenteacea  come  togaher."-~Id.  *'  Words 
are  dividect  i&to  ten  claaaaa,  called  Porta  of  Speech." — L.  Ainavforih  cor.  "  A  passive  verb  has  ita 
agent  or  doer  always  in  the  objectire  case,  govemed  by  a  prepo^tion." — Id.  "  I  am  surprised  at 
jtm  mattantion," — Id.  "Smgulak:  Thou  lovest,  noi  Too  love,  rim  has  always  a  plural  verb." 
— BtUlioru  cor.  "How  do  yoo  know  that  love  is  ^  the  first  person?  Ads.  Because  toe,  iheprc 
nova,  is  of  the  first  penon."—Id.  and  Lemte  eor.  "  The  lowing  herd  winda  dowlj  o'er  the  lea." 
— Elegy,  1 2:  AdUoM  eor.  "  Iambic  verses  have  Uuir  BBCOod,  fourth,  and  other  even  syl- 
lables accented." — BaUioiis  eor.  "  GootraotiotiB  that  are  not  allowable  in  proee,  are  often  mjade  in 
poetry." — Id.  "Tet  to  their  general's  voice  they  Mm  oieyU" — MUton.  "It  never  presents  to 
his  mind  more  than  one  new  subject  at  the  same  time." — Feiion  cor.  "  An  absiract  noun  is  the 
name  of  some  particular  quality  considered  ^jart  bom  its  substance." — Browafs  InsLcfE.  Gram., 
p.  32.  "A  nam  is  t;^  the  first  person  when  ii  denotes  the  weaker." — F^ion  cor.  "  Which  of  the 
two  brothers  is  a  graduate  t" — HaOoek  eor.  "  I  am  a  linen-dnqtw  bold,  As  all  the  world  doth 
know." — Owper.  "  Ofc  the  pain,  the  btisB  of  dying  I"— "This  do;  take  to  you  censers, 
thou,  Korah,  and  all  thy  company." — AiMe  eor.  "  There  are  three  participles ;  the  imperfect,  the 
perfect,  and  iht  preperftdt:  m,  reading,  read,  having  read.  Traositive  verbs  have  an  acltve  oxtd 
josNm  partioiple :  ^at  is,  their  form  for  the  perfect  ia  some  times  active,  and  sometimes  passive; 
rtaA,  or  JdmA"— £^  S.  Oreene  eor. 

"O  ffeai^n,  in  my  oomiabial  hour  decree 
Jfy  jgxwss  Otia  man,  or  socb  a  man  as  he." — ^Aips  eor. 

LESSON  IT.— UNDER  VARIOUS  RULES. 

"  The  past  tenses  (of  Hiley's  subjunctive  mood)  represent  conditional  past  facta  or  eveats,  of 
which  tiie  speaker  ia  uncertain." — HUey  cor.  "  Care  also  should  be  taken  Uiat  they  be  not  intro- 
duced too  liundantly." — Id.  "Till  they  Aow  become  familiar  to  the  mind."  Or:  "Till  tiiey 
become  fnmiHiff  to  the  mind." — Id.  "  When  once  a  particular  arrangement  and  phraseology  have 
become  fftTi'''^*''  to  the  mind." — Id.  "  I  have  flinushed  the  student  with  the  plainest  and  most 
macticBl  directiona  that  I  could  devtsei" — Id.  "  When  you  are  conversant  with  tho  Rules  of 
Qrammar,  yon  will  be  qoalifled  to  commence  tbe  study  of  Style." — Id.  "  C  i^ore  e,i,ory,  al- 
toaya  has  a  soft  soand,  like  — L.  Murray  eor.  "  O  before  e,i,or  y,]a  generaSy  soft ;  as  in  ^ 
nuM,  ginger,  Egypt." — Id.  "  G  before  e,i,ory,  ahoaya  sounds  soft,  like  s," — HUey  cor.  "  0  ia 
gtaeraUy  soft  before  e,i,ory  ;  as  in  gmiua,  ginger,  EgypV^ — Id.  "  A  pertbct  alphabet  must  al- 
ways contain  juat  as  many  letters  as  there  are  elementary  sounds  in  the  languid :  tho  English 
alldiabet,  having  fevier  lOtav  than  eowule,  and  tometimet  more  than  one  letter  for  the  same  aomi,  ia 
both  d^botive  and  radundaot" — Id.  "A  common  noun  ia  a  name  given  to  a  whole  class  or  spo* 
ciee,  andMapplksbletoevnymdiTidaal  of  that  class." — Id.  "Thus  an  a^jectiTe  has  iinial^  a 
noon  dtiier  expressed  or  understood." — Id.  "  Emphasis  is  extraordinary  force  tuediit  the  «ntm- 
dationofnuiiworda  aavoevnah  to  make  prominent  in  diaeouraeJ'  Or;  "Empha^  is  a  peaHar 
ttreaa  of  voice,  used  in  the  utterance  of  words  apedaUy  sign^iemV' — I>r.  Si  Stair  eor. ;  also  L.  Mw 
raxf.  "  jSb  simple  a  question  as,  '  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?'  is  citable  of  as  many  aa  four 
diflbrent  aco^tatiooa,  the  aenae  varying  as  tbe  emphaaia  is  lUffercaitly  pbwed." — lid.  "  Thns, 
brape^y,far  'In  a  brave  matuter,*  to  derived  Ihim  &Ki«»4it&'*—,fiifIstr  eor.  "  la  (A<>  manner,  mv- 
erai  diflbrent  parts  <^  Bpeocix  are  often  fi>nned  from  one  root  by  means  d^brent  qfixea." — Id. 
"  Wrads  deriTOd  tmm  the  same  root,  are  always  more  or  less  allied  in  ogniflcation." — Id.  "  When 
a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  the  idea  ofvnUy,  the  verb  and  pronoun  should  be  singular ;  but 
when  it  conveys  the  idea  ofpiaraUiy,  tbe  verb  and  pronoun  must  be  plural" — Id.  ''They  have 
spent  their  whole  time  to  make  the  sacred  chrondogy  agree  with  the  profane." — Id  "I  have 
studied  my  lesson,  but  you  have  not  faxnfced  at  yovra." — Id.  "  When  WOTda  are  connected  in  pairs, 
tiiere  is  urao^  a.  ounma  (^er  each  pair." — SUey,  Buliiona,  and  Lenme,  cor.  "When  words  are 
connected  ia  pairs,  tbe  pairs  should  be  mariced  by  the  oomma." — fbntum  cor.  "His  iook  eaUUed, 
'Studies  ctf  Katore^'  is  deservedly  a  popular  -work."— Biog.  DieL  cor. 

"  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown."— Grat, 
*' '  Touth,^  here,  is  in  the  nominative  case,  (tbe  verb  'rob*  bemg,  in  this  instanoe,  tranaitive,)  and 
iB&eeidiieGtof&emnteaee.  TbonmxmgiB, 'A  yovih  here  resU  his  head,' kc."— Hart  cor.  "The 
pronoun  Of  wetf  as  the  inteijeotion  0,  should  be  written  with  a  o^taL"  Or:  "The  pronoun 
I,  and  the  inteijectioa  0,  should  be  written  with  capitala." —  Weld  cor.  "  The  pronoun  I  should 
aboaya  bo  written  with  a  capital."— /d.  "  Ho  went  from  London  to  Toric" — Id  "  An  adverb 
is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  ai^eetioe,  or  an  other  adverb,  to  modify  ita  meaning." — 
Id.  (See  Leeson  1st  under  the  General  Rule.)  "  Singdlar  signifles,  '  eapreasing  only  one ;'  de- 
noting but  cane  person  or  thing.  Pldbal,  (Latin  piurtUia,  from  plus,  xoom,)  signifies,  '  eaj)reasitt(/ 
more  tlianoiie.^"—H^eU  eor.  "  When  the  present  ends  in  e^  d  only  is  added  to  form  the  imper- 
fect tenw  and  a«  perfect  participle  of  regubrTabB."--/d.  "Syueredfl  is  the  ccmttactioQ  two 
syllables  into  one ;  as,  aeeat  for  aOet,  drowned  for  drown-ed."— /dL  (See  Brown'a  Inst,  p.  230.) 
"  Words  ending  in  es  are  often  it^ected  by  mere  eonaonante,  and  without  receiving  an  additional 
syllable  beginning  with  e:  as,  ate,  aeeat,  aeea;  agree,  agreed,  agrees." — TTeAi  eor.  "  In  monoeylla* 
bles,  final  /  ^  or  «,  preceded  by  a  angle  vowd,  ia  doubled ;  aa  in  ste^,  mill,  grass." — Id.  "  Be- 
fore tn^  vrot^  ending  in  ie  drop  the  e,  and  change  the  i  into  y;  ui,  die,  dying."-~2d.  " One 
number  may  be  used  for  the  otheiw>r,  ratter,  the  ^ural  may  be  used  for  the  singular ;  as,  «m  for 
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1,  you  for  thou." — iS^  S.  Oreene  cor.  "Stb6b'ile,  n.  A  poicaip  made  up  of  Kilea  that  Kt  w 
over  an  other." — WoreeaUr  ear. 

"Yet  ever,  from  the  clearest  source,  haih  run 
Some  gross  aUoy,  some  tiocturo  of  the  kuul" — Louth  ear. 

LESSON  v.— UNDER  VARIOUS  RULE& 
*'  The  possesave  case  is  uiuaUy  followed  by  a  doud,  etpressed  or  imderrtood,  which  is  tbe  name 
of  the  thing  poBsessed." — liUon  cor.  ''  Hodmer  of  Aggstein  was  as  pioua.  d(n-out,  and  pnniag 
a  Christiat),  as  toot  Nelson,  Washmgttxi,  or  Jefferson ;  or  as  u  Wellington,  Tyler,  CUy,  or  PoBl' 
— K  G.  Wright  cor.  "  A  wcHtl  in  tbe  posseesiTe  case  is  QOt  an  independent  ooim,  and  canaDt 
Btutd  by  ^bejfl" — J.  W.  WriglUeor.  ."llaiy  is  not  haiidsotne,  buteheis  good-oatuied;  OMtfHtf- 
nature  is  better  than  beau^." — 3L  QueiUin  cor.  **  After  the  practice  of  jotniog  oB  words  togeOga 
had  ceased,  a  note  of  distiiictioii  mu  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word." — L.  Mvrroy  it  aLm. 
"Neither  Henry  nor  Oharies  din^ia  his  time." — HaSock  cor.  "  'Ho  had  taken  fitxa  die 
Christians  above  thirty  small  castles.'  KkolleB:" — Brown's  InstUuies,  p.  200 ;  JohuoiCs  Qmri§ 
i)icL,  te.  What  "In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted,  is  nnknown."  Or:  "In  nkilae- 
character  Butler  was  admitted,  that  character  is  nnknown." — BaOode  or.  "  How  are  the  agcai 
of  a  passiTs  and  the  olgect  of  an  actire  vert)  often  left  ?" — Id.  "  By  SCBJIOT,  is  meant  the  vnd 
of  whose  olgect  something  ia  declared."  Or :  "By  bcbject,  is  meant  the  word  wUIcA  Juu  warn- 
thing  declared  of  the  thing  signified." — GhandleT  cor.  "  Com  should  also  be  taken  that  a  tnurn- 
tive  verb  be  not  used  in  stead  of  a  neuter  or  infy-ansiiive ;  as,  lay  for  He,  raise  for  rise,  set  9x  tit,  Ic." 
— Id.  "  On  them  depends  the  duration  of  our  Constitution  and  our  country." —  Giihota  cor.  "  h 
the  present  sentence,  neither  the  senae  nor  the  measure  require  what.'' — ChoKdier  cor,  ''Tk 
Iriah  thought  themselves  oppressed  by  the  law  that  forbid  tliem  to  draw  with  their  horses'  takT 
— Brijhtkmd  cor.  "  So  and  wiUingiy  are  adverbs.  So  is  an  adverb  of  de^ee,  and  qoaliSei  n3- 
ingly.  WiUiagl}/  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  and  qualifies  deceives." — OuUer  cor.  "  Epicoru^  fir  a- 
ftrimenCs  soke,  confined  himself  to  a  nanower  diet  than  that  of  the  leTorast  priaona."— XI. 
"  Derivative  words  are  sudi  as  are  fitnaed  from  other  words  ly  pr^aea  or  m^teea;  aa.  i^atliat, 
goodneas,  falseliood." — Id.  "  Tlio  distinction  h^  insistod  on  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  and  Aaa^  net 
be  lost  from  sight."  Or :  "  and  ii  ehould  siiZi  be  kept  inview."~Hart  cor.  "  The  Tensesof  the&ii- 
junctivo  and  Potential  Moods."  Or :  "  The  Tenses  of  tbe  Subjunctive  and  tha  Potential  If oad.~ 
— Id.  "  A  triphthong  is  a  union  of  three  vowels,  uttered  by  a  singU  impuise  of  the  voice ;  as.  wiy 
in  buoy." — Pardon  I>avis  cor.  "  A  common  noun  is  the  name  erf'  a  species  or  kind.'' — Id.  "  "Bm 
superlative  dsgroe  imptitt  a  oonntariaoD  either  between  two  or  amonj;  more.'' — Id.  An  adntb 
is  a  word  serving  to  give  an  additional  idea  1o  a  verb,  apaTtic^>le,  an  adjective,  or  oa  wAer  ad- 
verb."— Id.  "  When  several  noons  in  the  posaoesive  case  occur  in  succession,  each  showing  pos- 
session of  things  of  tho  same  sort,  it  ia  generaUy  necessary  to  add  the  sign  of  the  poaseoara  tarn 
to  each  of  them :  as,  '  lie  sells  men's,  women's,  and  d^rcn's  shoes.' — *  Ihg^,  eats',  and  tige» 
feet  are  delated.' " — Id.  "'Arailroadiab^nifmade,'titmiiAlM,  'A  rai3r««f  is  maWiy;' 'A 
aehoot-house  is  b^ng  buiit,'  should  bo,  '  A  sehooOtouse  is  tm&dmg.'  " — Id.  "  Auxiliaries  are  ot  Hmt 
selves  Terha ;  yd  they  resemble,  In  their  character  and  use,  those  terminational  or  other  iafleciiou 
which,  in  other  languages,  serve  to  express  the  actioD  in  tbe  mood,  tense^  person,  and  umnberie- 
rired."—/t/.  "  Please  to  hold  my  horse  vrtule  I  speak  to  my  friend."— /d  **  ^  I  say,  '  Give  me  Ik 
boolc,'Ide?nantfsomepartiaalarboolL" — Mble  miler  cor.  "JSers  are  five  men." — Id.  "  AftertibeKt- 
Iveuerft,  the  object  may  be  omitted;  <i/ier  tbe  passve,  the  name  of  the  agent  may  be  otiiUied.~ — & 
"  The  Progressive  and  Emphatic  forms  give,  in  each  case,  a  different  shade  of  meaning  to  tbevertk."— 
Bixrt  cor.  "  That  may  be  coiled  a  Redditivo  Conjunction,  when  it  answers  to  so  orSCCH." —  ITord  or. 
"  He  attributes  to  negligence  your  tooni  of  success  in  that  bu«neaa" — Snort  cor.  *'  Do  will  and  «■ 
exiwess  but  o«  action?"  Or  :  "iJoea 'tfiiiffo' express  but  one  actiMi?" — BarreUcor.  "Languaps 
tho  prineg>at vehido  of  thought" — G.  Browtis  As/.,  iV^.,  p.  iiL  "JfiuA  ia  qiplied  to  things  wei^ 
or  measured;  many,  to  tboae  that  are  numbered.  fUsrandeldsriarei^ipttidtoperaoQsoDlTfoU^ 
and  oldest,  to  eiSur  persons  or  things." — BuUivM  cor.  "  If  than  are  any  old  muds  stiH  eztani  wlilk 
misogymsts  are  so  rare,  the  fault  must  be  attributable  to  themselTea." — Kirkham  cor.  "  Tbe  sKcni 
method,  used  by  the  Greeks,  has  never  been  Uio  practice  of  any  other  people  of  Earop&'' — Slxr- 
dan  cor.  "Neither  oonsonont  nor  vowel  it  to  bo  dwelt  upon  beyond  Us  common  qoantitT.  vhcK 
il  cIOKS  a  sentenoa"  Or:  "Neither  co/uononlv  nor  vowds  are  to  be  dwelt  upon  beyond  tbt- 
common  quaoti^,  when  they  ckse  a  sentence."  Or,  better  thus :  "  Netthw  a  consotiaBt  s 
vowel,  when  it  doses  a  sentence,  ts  to  be  protracted  beyond  its  usual  Jeof/ih." — Id.  "  Irony  it  a 
mode  of  speeoh,  in  which  what  is  siud,  is  tbe  opposite  of  what  is  meant" — JfcE^yotCs  JKiaad  ^ 
103.  "The  person  speaking,  and  the  person  or  persons  spoken  to,  are  supposed  to  be  presott.'— 
Wells  cor. ;  also  Hurray.  "  A  Noun  u  a  mam,  a  word  used  to  expres  the  tdea  of  an  ofajed"— 
WeOs  cor.   "A  BylUiIe  is  such  a  word,  «- pari  <tf  a  word,  aa  is  atteted  br  ono  ■■iHrht^'— ■ 


"  Thus  wond*rous  ^ ;  thyself  how  wond'rous  then  I 
ITnspeakable,  who       above  these  heavens." — JfiUon,  B.  t,  L  166. 

"  And  fed  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Reviaitst  not  these  eyes^  that  roll  in  vain."— /d;,  lii,  2S. 

"Before  all  temples  ih'  upright  heart  and  pure."— Jil,  1, 18. 

"  In  forest  wild,  in  thicket  brake,  or  den." — Id,,  vU,  4B8. 

"Then^pieand  fool  by  fits  are  fiur  and  wise ; 
And  e'en  the  best^  hf  flt^  what  they  da^jse."— ear. 
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THE  KEY.— PART  IV.— PROSODY. 

CHAPTER  I.— PUNCTUATION. 

SECTION  L— THE  COMMA. 
CosaEonoHB  under  Rcls  L — Of  Simple  Sentenoksl 
"A  short  fliin]de  tentma  should  rarely  be  lUvided  by  Ota  comma." — IHion  cor.    "  A  regular  and 
Tutuoua  edocatioQ  is  au  inestimable  blesaing," — L.  Mur.  ear.    "  Such  equivocal  expresaions  mark 
an  intention  to  deceive. " — Id.    "  Thej  are  this  and  Omt,  with  their  phinls  (hat  and  those." — Bui' 
UoM  COT.    "  A  n(Hninative  and  a  verb  acnnetinies  make  a  complete  Bentence:  as,  He  sleeps." — 
FtUoK  cor.  "  TKRBBezpresBea  the  action  a«  connected  vith  certain  rektions  of  time; 
sents  it  as  furlher  modified  bf  drcnmatances  of  contingency,  conditionality,  Aa"— .SW^tu  cor. 
"Tlie  word  noun  metma  nanu^"— /n^wS  cor.    "The  present  or  active  participle  I  cxjdained 
theo.'* — Id.   "  Are  some  verbs  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively  ?" —  Cooptr  cor.    "  Blank 
rene  is  vene  without  rhyme."— firotra'A  InsiibOea,  p.  236.    "A  dietributive  a^cctire  denotes 
Mcb  one  of  a  number  considered  aepanUely." — IlaBock  cor. 
"And  may  at  lost  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peac^faennUage."—UiLTOK:  WanTt  Or.,  158;  iSItylr^  124. 

Ukdeb  thh  Ezcbphon  cokcsekdio  Siupib  Skstesceb. 
"  A  notm  witbout  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  widest  Eense." — Ztmie,  p.  6.  "  To  main- 
tain  a  steady  course  amid  all  the  advernties  of  lif^  marks  a  great  mind." — Ikty  cor.  "  To  lore 
our  Uaker  supremely  and  our  neighbour  as  ouTBelrcs,  comprehends  the  whole  mcffal  law." — Id. 
"  To  be  afhtid  to  do  wrong,  is  true  courage," — Id.  "  A  great  fortune  in  the  bands  of  a  fool,  is  a 
great  misfiirtune." — Bnliiotw  cor.  "  That  he  should  make  such  a  remark,  is  indeed  etrange." — 
iWnwn  cor.  "  To  walk  in  the  fields  and  groves,  is  deligbtftiL" — Id.  "  Tfaat  he  committed  the 
&ult,  is  most  certain." — Id.  "  Kames  common  to  all  things  of  the  same  sort  or  cla«s,  are  called 
Common  nouna  ;  as,  man,  uonum,  dt^." — Mllioiu  eor.  "  That  it  is  our  duty  to  be  pious,  admits 
not  of  any  doobt". — Id.  "To  endure  miidbrtmie  with  rea^naticn,  Is  the  diaracteristic  of  a  great 
mind." — Id.  "The  assisting  a  ftfend  in  such  drcumstancef,  was  certainly  a  duty." — Id. 
"Tbat  a  Ufbof  virtoe  Is  the  SBfes^  is  certain."— fiiaoQfc  oor.  "A  coUectivo  ncun  denoting  the 
idea  of  anl^y,  ihoold  be  represented  by  a  pronoun  ot  the  singular  number."— /A 

U)n)ER  Rule  II. — Of  Sikple  UEUBStta, 
"  When  the  sun  had  arisen,  the  enemy  retreated." — Day  c&r.  "  If  he  ftecome  lich,  he  may  be 
less  indostrioua." — BuUiona  cor.  "  The  more  I  study  grammar,  tho  better  I  like  it" — Id.  "  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage,  that  fire  is  a  better  servant  than  master." — Id.  "  The  verb  do, 
when  used  as  an  anxUiaiy,  gives  forco  or  emphasis  to  the  ezpresdcm."— P.  £  Day  cor.  "  What* 
soever  is  incumbent  upon  a  man  to  do,  It  is  sorely  expedient  to  do  ■we'a."-—Adam  eor.  "  The 
sool,  which  our  philosophy  divides  into  various  capacities,  is  still  one  essence." — (banning  cor. 
"  Put  the  following  words  in  the  plural,  and  give  the  rule  for  forming  it" — BuUiona  eor.  "  We 
will  do  it,  if  you  wish." — Id.  "  He  who  does  well,  will  be  rewarded." — Id.  "  That  which  is 
always  true,  is  expressed  in  tho  present  tense." — Id,  "  An  observation  which  is  always  true, 
must  be  expressed  in  the  present  tense." — Id.  "  That  port  of  orthography  wliich  treats  of  com- 
bining letters  to  form  syll^^  and  words,  ia  called  Spbllino." — Day  eor.  "A  noon  can  nera 
be  of  the  first  person,  except  it  is  in  apposition  with  a  pronoun  of  that  person." — Id.  "  Wlten 
two  or  more  singular  nouns  or  p^jnouns  refer  to  the  same  object,  tbeyrequire  a  singular  verb  and 
proQomi." — Id.  ** James  has  gon^  but  lie  wiQ  return  in  a  few  days." — Id.  "A  pronoun 
should  liave  tho  same  person,  number,  and  gender,  as  the  noun  for  which  it  stands." — Id. 
"  Thougli  he  is  out  of  danger,  he  is  stilL  aftmd." — SuBiota  cor.  "  She  is  his  inferior  in  sense,  but 
bis  equal  in  prudence." — Murray's  Eeercises,  p.  6.  "  The  man  who  has  no  sense  of  religion,  is 
Uttle  to  be  trusted." — BuUions  cor.  "  He  who  does  the  most  good,  has  the  most  pleasure." — Id. 
"Tliey  were  not  in  tho  most  |Mroq)eroas  circumstances,  when  we  last  saw  them." — Id.  "If  the 
day  continue  plesBuit,  I  shall  nfiamJ'—Ff^tm  cor.  **  The  days  that  are  past,  are  gone  flHeiver." 
— Id.  "  Ab  maiiy  as  are  fiiendly  to  the  caose,  will  sustain  it' "  Such  as  desire  aid,  will  re- 
ceive  it"— H  "  Who  gave  you  that  book,  whk^  you  prise  so  mudi?" — SuUiona  car.  "  He  who 
nude  i^  now  preaerres  and  governs  it"— iil 

"  Shall  be  alcm^  whom  rational  we  call, 
Be  {teas'd  witii  notbinft  if  not  Usrt  with  aU?"— Ape. 

Under  the  Exceptiokb  cokckrkinq  Siuplb  Uexbbbs. 
"Newcastle  is  the  town  in  which  Akensida  was  bom."— AkAs  eor.  " Tlte  remme  vrhic^ 
inaefl  inreiiffmation,  is  true  reprataaooi"— Cbmpfiefl  eor.  "Men  who  are  intmiqieratek  are  de- 
structive members  of  community. '—^bannder  cor.  "An  active-transitive  verb  expretses  an 
actwn  whidi  extends  to  an  object"— fiJfaw  cor.  "  They  to  whc«n  mw*  is  given,  wCl  have  much 
to  answer  flv."— £.  Marraiy  cm-.  "The  prospect  which  we  have,  is  cbanning."— Cboper  cor. 
"Heisttiepenoawhoinfbrmed  meofthe  matter."— iil  ''These  are  the  trees  tiiatptwluce  no 
fruit.'*— JUL  "lUa  is  the  book  wUob  beats  of  the  nttfeob'-^  "The  proposal  th  nch 
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plttued  me." — Id.  "Those  that  Bowin  teu^  ihall  reap  In  joy." — Id.  *' Tlw  penwith  wfaidi  I 
write,  nukea  too  lii^  •  ■uri[."—Ai0«rwfi  eor.  ''UodestrmslEefllaiBeHwiidifcrtbepwi  itgim 
the  poreoiu  who  labour  under  it,  by  the  ^njodloe  it  afford*  erer^  vortbyperani,  in  tbnr  bTonr." 
— Id.  ''InmyuaflgoreirtMnbjweidanl^iiiteiidflometbingverydiff^^^ 
expreoa." — Bvohacor.  "Catachnria  &  a  flguis  whereby  an  impn^>«-  word  to  tned  in  rtead  of  • 
proper  ou     ilL   "  The  man  whom  you  met  at  the  pv^,  is  »  Ftwdimm.'^JVM*  eor. 

UnsK  BuLi  IIL — Of  Mobb  thav  Two  Wohds. 

"John,  Jtmet,  and  Tbomai^  are  hoe:  that  ia,  John,  and  Jamea,  and  Thomaa,  are  hm"— 
Oaopereor  "  Adverbs  modify  verb^  a^j^^^  "iid  otfara-  adTerbs." — BulUoiu,  K  Oraau,  p.  116. 
"To  Nouns  belong  Person,  Oender,  Number,  and  Case." — /d,  p.  9.  "Wbest,  ccm,  lye,  and 
oata,  ore  extenslveiy  cultivated." — BuIUona  eor.  "  In  many,  the  definitiona,  nilae,  and  leading 
facta,  are  pn^z,  inaocunUe,  and  oonfuaed." — Pinch  eor.  "Ibvt  people  ocHiaider  it  myetefioos, 
difficult,  and  uaeleaa." — Id.  "  His  iaiha,  and  mother,  and  oncte,  nmde  at  Bome^" — Jhrwint  eor. 
**Tba  relative  pFonouna  are  who,  toUcikt  aod  ttol."— MKmiv  ■£  Oram.,  v.  S3.  "Shot  fa  iomB> 
timea  a  deoMnitrativev  sometbDes  a  relative,  and  aoraetimeB  a  om^functiML"— AiBigw  eor.  "  Our 
raputation,  virtue^  and  happinesi,  greatly  depend  on  the  cbmce  of  oar  oompanioos." — Dof  cor. 
"ibb  a[Hrit  of  true  religion  ia  aocul,  land,  and  dieerfiiL" — JUKon  eor.  "2)0,  be,  have,  and  iml^ 
are  aometimee  prioc^wl  verba." — Id.  "John,  and  Tboaias,  and  Peter,  reside  at  OxlbnL" — Wtb- 
tier  cor.  "The  most  innooent  [deasares  are  the  most  rational,  the  moat  deligfatfiil,  and  the  most 
dur^le^" — Id.  "  Lovo,  joy,  peace,  and  blesaedneaa,  are  reserved  for  the  good." — Id.  "  The  fans- 
band,  wi%  and  children,  altered  extremely." — L.  Mvrraycor.  "The  tiuaband,  wife,  and  childiaa, 
mlbr  extremely."— &Mb0rn  eor.  **  He^  you,  and  I,  have  our  puts  assigDed  qb." — Id. 
"  He  moaned,  lamented,  tugged,  and  tried, 
Bepeoted,  pnHnised,  w^  and  si^Md" — Oowptr. 

UnHB  Rdu  IV.— Or  Oslt  Two  Wmuibl 
"  Dtaa{^K^tmentB  derange  and  ovecoome  vulgar  minda." — L.  Mwrnjutear.  "nwhiveof  ad^ 
or  kingdom,  ia  in  the  beat  oonditioii,  wfaeo  there  ia  the  least  Doiae  or  buzx  in  it" — Id.  "When  a 
direct  addreaa  is  made^  the  noun  or  proooua  ia  in  tiie  ncMntnative  case,  independent." — IngtrttiA 
eor.  "  !nie  verbs  love  and  teach,  make  loved  and  tangM,  in  tiie  imperfect  and  particiide." — M. 
"  Neither  poverty  nor  richea  were  iqjurions  to  him." — Marraf/'a  Oram.,  Svo,  p.  16S.  "  Thou  or 
I  am  in  fault" — lb.,  p.  162.  "  A  verb  ia  a  word  that  exprenea  actioa  or  being." — J*.  K  Day  cor. 
"The  Objective  Case  denotes  the  otject  of  a  verb  or  a  prepositKni." — Id.  "  Verbs  of  the  aeoood 
oof^noatiaa  maj  be  eitber  tranaUve  or  faiMUHllivei"— /d.  **ye>bs  of  the  fcarth  onqjngatkn  may 
be  dttter  truntlve  or  Intnorittve."— JUL  "  If  a  reib  does  not  tana,  its  past  indiartnra  fa^  adi&ig 
d  or  ed  to  the  indicBtive  pntatA,  it  ia  aald  to  be  irregviar.'" — Id.  *■  Tlie  young  lady  is  studying 
rhetoric  and  logic;" — Cooper  eor.  "  He  writes  and  speaka  the  lat^piage  very  ootrectly." — H. 
"Man's  bminesB  or  misery  is,  in  a  great  measure,  put  into  his  own  handa."— JAr.  eor.  "Tliil 
■ooidaDt  or  dumoleristlc  of  nonua,  is  called  their  Gender."— BtOHoiu  eor. 

"Oraot  that  the  powerfbl  stiQ  the  weak  eon^; 
Be  HUM  the  wlfand  iyrmL  of  the  wbole:"— Pipe  oor. 

TTVDBB  EXOIPTIQV  L— TWO  WOBDS  WITH  ADJirWOTS. 

"  Franklin  is  Justly  ooosldered  the  ornament  of  the  New  Worid,  and  pride  of  modom  (da- 
losopby."— ^i>qr  sdt.  "Leri^,  and  attadunent  to  woridlj  pleasures,  destroy  the  waam  of  gialt 
tode  to  ffim."— Jfiir.  eor.  "In  the  fi>llowinff  Bxenisek  p(^t  out  tiie  adjaotire^  and  tiie  sdt- 
stantivea  which  they  qualify."— AiOiow  eer.    "  When  a  Doon  or  pronoun  is  used  to  e^ilaio,  or 

S've  Mnphaais  to,  a  preoe(Ung  noun  or  pronoun." — Day  cor.  "  Superior  talents^  and  brUtianeg  of 
tellect,  do  not  always  constitute  a  great  man." — Id.  "  A  word  that  makes  sense  after  an  arti- 
cle^ or  c^ler  the  phrase  iprnk  of,ii&  noun." — BuBiona  eor.  "  All  feet  used  in  poetry,  are  reducible 
to  fflght  kinds;  four  of  two  syllables,  and  four  of  three."— iKfay  eor.  "He  would  not  do  it  him- 
self; notletmedoit."— £0im<g'«Oroni.,pi84.  "Hie  old  writers  give  enunplea  of  tiraralinnctifs 
fliopd;  and  ^T6  othsr  ohpA  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  wads  bx  the  sn^nnatiTBL"— a  M. 
Piirueor. 

Vmn  Bzcamov  IL— Twd  Tub  Oamunwo. 
"  Ws  often  oommend,  as  wen  asoeuaiB^  lu^radRitty"— X.  Mkr.  eor.  "It  isastonly  a  viab> 
tionoT  the  right  of  propertr,  to  take  a  Utde^  as  to  tske  moch ;  to  poriomaboidc  wa  pmkntA^as 
to  steal  m(Bie7;  to  steal  frait,  as  to  steal  a  horse ;  to  defhtud  tfa«  revwine,  aa  to  rob  my  neigh- 
bour; to  overdiarge  the  public,  as  to  oveichaige  my  brother;  to  cheat  the  poet-offlce.  as  to  dwat 
my  friend." — Wajfkmdeor.  "The  clastfflcatioa  of  verbs  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  vexed  question.' 
—BuUionaeor,  "  Names  applied  only  to  individualsof  a  sent  or  class,  sad  not  common  to  all,  an 
called  Proper  noma." — Id.  "  A  hero  would  desire  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  to  be  revereaoed."— 
Dag  eor.  "Death,  or  some  worn  mirfbita&e^  now  dividaB  thsm."  Better:  **I>eatli,  or  iOM 
flOar  miafactQneh«Dra  divides  Ibem.'WfNrr^s  "Akzander  replied, 'HmmU 

will  not  pennit  two  nna,  nor  two  sovereigns.' " — OokbmiAoor. 

"From  nature's  chain,  wliatever  link  you  strike, 
Tinth,  or  fm-ltoiMMd^  bnaks  the  ofaaiii  aakei'W^ 
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"Jkbv,  or  Meemm,  ia  the  Domber  of  poetical  feet  whldi  a  vene  oootaina.'^ — SUey  cor.  "Tbe 
Osmra,  or  dwuion,  is  the  pause  which  takes  place  fa  a  vene,  and  which  divides  ft  bito  two 
parts." — Id.  "  It  is  six  feet,  or  one  bthoin,deep." — BvOiont  ear.  "A  Brace  is  used  in  poetry,  at 
the  end  of  a  triplet,  or  three  lines  which  rhyme  together." — AOon  cor.  "Thoe  are  fimr  princi- 
pal kinds  of  English  verse,  or  poetical  feet" — Jd.  "  The  poiod,  or  full  stop,  denotes  the  end  of  a 
complete  sentence." — Sanborn  cor.  "  The  scholar  is  to  receive  as  mauyjetons,  orcoanters,  as  there 
■re  words  in  the  eentence."— £L  Queatin  cor.  "  That  [thingj,  or  the  thmfft  vAidt  purifies,  fortifies 
also  the  heart."— O.  B.  iWres  eon  "  3M  Mag,  or  As  oSiig,  which  vould  indiUM  a  lai%  in 
puUic  or  private  morals,  or  indiflerenoe  to  guilt  and  wretched  oeea,  Hbould  be  regarded  as  tbo 
deadly  Sirocoo."— /d  <'  What  ia,  MptScBlfy,  vhat  thing,  or  Utat  flWv  uMcA.*'— £Mora  ear. 
"  Demorutraie  means  show,  or  poitU  ovt  prvitefy." — M.  "  The  man,  or  Oiat  man,  who  endurea  to 
the  end,  shall  be  saved."— flOq/  eor. 

Undkb  ExcnPTiOH  rv. — Or  a  Sboohd  Oouu. 

"  That  reasoQ,  passion,  answer  one  great  afm."— Pops  :  BuBiotu  and  HUty  eor.  "  Reason,  vir- 
tue, answer  one  great  aim."— X.  Mwrofft  (Tram.,  pi  269;  Oooper'a  Murray,  182;  Oomiy,  14(; 
Afieraofl;  262;  Saabom,  268;  KtrUiam,  212;  aoL  "Every  good  giit,  and  evnnr  perfect  gOn;, is 
Iran  abovei"— Jbmes,  i,  IT.  "  Every  plant,  and  every  tree, produces  others  aftw  its  kind." — Da^ 
eor.  "  James,  and  not  John,  was  paid  for  his  services." — M.  "  The  single  darter,  or  obelisk  f, 
H  the  seccKid." — Id.  "It  was  I,  not  he,  that  did  it" — SL  Qwntm  cor.  "Each  aunt,  each 
cousin,  bath  ber  qieculation." — Byron.  "  'I  shall  see  you  when  yon  oomev'  is  equivalent  to,  'I 
shall  see  yon  Sun,  or  at  tKai  Ume,  when  you  come.' " — N.  Bu&er  cor. 

"  Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame ; 
Angnst  ber  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  feme." — Pope  eor. 

Ukbkr  Rcls  y. — Op  Words  m  PAma 
"  Ify  hopee  and  fears,  jays  and  sorrows,  centre  in  yoa" — QreenXeaS  or  Sanborn  ear,  "  This 
mood  implies  posaibili^  or  Hber^,  will  or  obligation." — IngeroeU  eor.  "  Sabstsnce  is  chvided  into 
body  and  tpirit,  into  extended  and  thinking." — Brighiland  eor.  "  These  consonants,  [d  and  f,]  like 
P  and  b,  f  and  v,  k  and  hard  g,  and  e  and  z,  are  letters  of  the  same  organ."— WaOter  eor. 
"  Neither  flg  nor  twist,  pigtail  nor  Cavendisb,  has  passed  my  lipe  since;  nor  ever  shall  again." — 
Ovilxeaior  <m.  "The  words  wAoeiwr  or  loAosoetfer,  vMcA«ver  or  wMcAwMKr,  and  whatever  or  toAii^ 
soener,  are  called  Compound  Relative  Proooons."— i>a(i  eor.  "A^eotivea  Mgnliying  profit  or 
diaprofit,  likeneM  or  uniikeoees,  govern  the  dative." — B^Hont  ear. 

Undbb  Bulb  TL— Of  "WoaDS  ABSOLvm 

"Thy  rod  and  thy  stafl^  they  comfort  mo." — iWm  zxiii,  4  "  Depart,  ye  wicked."—^  "W. 
Wright  COT.  "  He  saith  unto  his  mother,  Wwnan,  behold  thy  sonl" — Johk,  lix,  26.  "Thou, 
God,  seest  nw." — ButUona  eor.  '■  John,  write  me  a  letter.  Henry,  go  home." —  0.  3.  Psiree  eor., 
imke.  "Kow,  0.  Brown,  let  ns  reason  together." — Id.  "^Mr.  Smith,  you  say,  on  page  11th, '  Hu 
oUective  case  denotes  the  otject.' " — Id.  "  OeuUemen,  will  yoa  always  spmk  as  you  mean  ?"— 
U.  "  John,  I  sold  my  books  to  William,  for  bis  brotfaersL"— /i  "  Walter,  and  Seth,  I  wiU  take 
my  things,  and  leave  yours." — Id.  "  Henry,  Julia  and  Jane  left  their  umbrella,  and  took  yours." 
— Id.  "  J(^  harness  the  bones,  and  go  to  tiie  mine  fiur  stnne  ooaL" — Id,  "Wiffiam,  ran  to 
tbe  store,  for  a  few  poonds  of  tea." — M.  '"Sbn  king  being  dead,  the  parliament  was  disaotTad." 
— ChajvSer  cor. 

"  Cease,  fond  Nature,  oeaso  tby  strife, 
And  lot  me  languish  into  life."— i^^M,  Brit  Pods,  vi,  317. 

"  Forbear,  great  man,  in  arms  rMiown'd,  forbear." — BOetf's  Oram.,  p.  13f . 

**  Eternal  sunfAine  of  the  spotless  mind  I 
Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign'd." — Popt,  BHL  Poeta,  vi,  38& 

Uironi  Bulb  VII.— Op  Wobds  ut  Appc»itioii. 
**We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice," 
Ac- CbnittlL  of  U.  S.  "Hie  Lord,  the  covenant  God  ofhis  peojOe^  requires  it."— A.  S.  Mag.  cor. 
"  He^  as  a  patriot  deserves  pruae."— ^ofloob  eor.  "  Tbmnson,  tbe  watdunaker  and  Jeweller 
from  London,  was  of  tbe  party." — BnUums  cor.  "  Every  body  knows  that  tbe  person  here  spoken 
<rf  by  the  name  of  '  the  Con^ieror,'  is  William,  duke  of  Normanc^."— L.  JAr.  eor.  "  The  words 
myaelf,  Ihyo^,  himae^,  hermlf,  itae^,  and  their  {torala,  onrtitm,  yOKFsefee^  and  Omudeea,  an 
called  Oompcmnd  Personal  Pronouns." — Day  eor. 

"  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetAilness  a  prey. 
This  [leasing,  anxious  being  e'er  reogn'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day 
Not  cast  one  longing,  ling'ring  kx^  bebindr— Gbat:  Jfer.  Seq. 

Ukdkb  THB  ExcBpnoRS  ooiTcxBimro  Apposmoir. 

**Siiitttift  IVBNtinu'f  store;  NMidaa  the ODiperor^ anqr."--i>ay eor.  "Hewaananwd  WO- 
fan  fte  Cbn^Harw."— jy:   *<  John  the  Baptist  was  bdieaded."—ldL   "Alexander  the  oopptf^ 
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HoUh  did  me  much  evd."— 3  Urn.,  It,  14  *'A  nomiiuttTe  in  Immediate  appodtloB:  wa,  "Om 
boT  Awv  nieda,' " — Smart  cor.  "A  nonQ  obtectiTB  can  be  in  ^^Nuitioa  vith  aoiUB  otlMr;  ai, 
<I  tawfa  tiw  tx^  Bemry:  "—Id. 

Ukoib  Rou  ym.— Or  ADwnm. 
"  But  he  Toaod  me,  not  linging  st  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  rivid  with  cfaeerfulDe* ;  bat 
pales"  Ac— Dl  Joffivsos :  Mumy'9  St^wl,  p.  A.    "I  looked  up,  and  b^eld  an  iudoeora,  bcaa- 
tifUl  as  the  gardens  of  paradise,  but  tirf'a  smaU  extait" — Hawkeswobth  :  ib.,  pi  20.         ii  an 
article,  indeAnite^  and  bdoogs  to  *&ooit.'"— £tifiiowa»r.    "The  Srst  enxcasee  the  i^nd  more- 
ncot  of  a  troop  oTbcHBe  Oror  the  ^ain,  ewer  fiirtlM  combat"— /d   "  He  [,  thelndiMi  cUeftain, 
Emg  Philip,]  was  a  patriot,  attached  to  his  natiTe  nil;  aisinoe,  tnie  to  ha  mUcgMa,  and  indig- 
nant of  ttiwrwnioga;  aaoUiM',  daifng  in  battle^  firm  hi  adreiritr,  patient  of  flrt^oe^  of  him^ 
emy  varietj  of  hoiUly  aoflbring,  and  ready  to  peridi  hi  the  cause  be  had  tmgaaBiAJ*—W.  Iniig. 
"For  thee,  who,  mindftil  of  th'  unhmour'd  dead, 
Doet  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  nbtc."— Gut:  Jftr.  Seq.,  p.  KB. 
"  Some  mute  inglorious  UHtoa  here  nisy  rest; 

8(Kne  Oromw^  guiltless  of  Us  oountlT's  blood."— GuT :  S^^tO. 
*>  Idle  after  dinner  [,]  in  hit  chair, 
Sat  a  taaer,  niddy,  At,  and  Air."— Jfimiv'a  OnoK,  p.  261. 

Uhdbr  thb  Excxpnov  oojrcKBNiKS  Ajuxonna 
"When  an  attribute  beomnes  a  tiUe,  or  is  emphatioaHy  applied  to  a  name,  it  fitllows  it:  as, 
Giarlea  the  &eat;  Hairy  the  Fint:  Lewis  the  Qroes." — WiAOeroor.  "  Feed  me  with  ftxid  oon- 
veident  hr  me^" — ^/Vov.,  xxx,  8.  "The  words  and  phrases  neoessair  to  ezusplify  everr  fsind- 
ple  progreesively  laid  down,  will  be  found  strictly  and  ezdusiTely  adapted  to  the  illostratioo  of 
the  priociplee  to  which  they  are  refmed." — IngerxU  cor.  "  The  InfinitiTe  Mood  is  that  fonn  ef 
tho  Torfo  which  expresses  hang  or  action  unlimited  by  perscm  or  number." — Day  cor.  "  A  man 
diUgent  in  his  bnsinesB,  prospers." — FVosi  cor. 

"O/kwretdied  state  1  oh  bosom  blac^  as  death  r—SaAK.:  AfieU;  p.  36& 

TTnnB  Bdu  IX.-— Or  Furm  Tssss. 
"The  Singular  denotes  one;  the  'P\anX,  more  then  ODe." — BuBioia  and  Lamit  eor.  "The 
Comma  re[meeot3  the  shortest  pause;  the  SemioAoTt,  a  panso  longer  tiian  the  comma;  the 
Goion,  longer  than  the  semicolon ;  and  the  Period,  kmger  than  the  colon." — ffit^  eor.  "  H» 
Comma  represents  the  shortest  pause ;  the  Semicolon,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  Gmoma;  the 
Colon,  double  that  of  the  semicolon ;  and  the  Period,  double  that  of  the  ool(»i." — L,  Mvrra^a 
Oram,,  p.  266.  "Who  is  applied  oaij  to  perscHis;  which,  to  animals  and  Uiings;  what,  to 
tilings  only ;  and  that,  to  pwsons,  Mimnla,  aod  things." — Iksy  eor.  "  J,  or  on  is  used  beilbra 
the  siogular  numbra*  cnly;  ifte,  bcrfbre  atfaer  ringulsr  or  phiraL" — ArftioM  eor.  **  Homer  iha 
the  greater  genhis;  Tiigfl,  tiie  better  artist"— i)^  cor. ;  also  Aipe.  "Wnds  are  formed  of  syl- 
latdes;  syllable^  Dt  letters."— iSl  Qaentin  eor.  "  The  ooqugation  of  an  active  verb  is  styled  ttte 
ACriTB  T<nOB;  and  that  of  a  passive  rerh^  the  PAaairi  voioe." — Frost  cor.;  also  Smiih:  L. 
Murray^i  Gram.,  p.  11.  "The  posseesire  is  sometimes  called  tho  genitive  case;  aadtheobjec- 
tire,  the  accusative." — L.  Mmray  cor.  "  Benevolence  ia  allied  to  few  vices ;  edflshnees,  to  fewer 
Tirtuea," — fames  cor.  "  Ortbogr^hy  treats  of  Letters;  Etymology,  of  words;  Syntax,  of  Sen- 
tenoes;  and  Prosody,  of  Yeratfi^tion." — Harl  cor. 

"  Earth  praisea  conquerors  for  shedding  blood ; 
Heaven,  those  that  love  their  foes,  and  do  them  good."—  WaBer. 

Ukdwi  Rule  X.— Or  ImBmrBB. 
"  His  business  is,  to  observe  the  agreement  or  disagreement  worda" — BulHotu  eor.  **  It  is 
m  marie  of  distinction,  to  be  made  a  member  of  this  sodety." — fbmvm  cor.  "  To  (Ustiaguid]  the 
coqjugaUons^  let  the  pupil  observe  the  foUowbg  rules." — Day  cor.  "  He  was  now  seat  Sx,  to 
prMch  before  the  Parliament" — £  WiOiams  eor.  "  It  ia  incumbent  on  the  young,  to  love  and 
honour  their  parsnts." — BuUioiu  eor.  "  It  is  the  bumness  of  every  man,  to  prepare  tor  death." — 
Id.  "  It  argued  the  sincerest  candor,  to  make  such,  an  acknowledgement"— Al  "  The  proper 
way  i^  to  compete  tho  conatniotion  of  the  flnt  member,  and  leave  that  of  the  second  eBgnteoL" 
— JUL  "  Ehbht  is  B  name.  It  is  a  tenn  of  cUstincHoD,  given  to  a  certain  penm,  to  tbaw  Oie 
character  in  which  ho  is  represented."— eor.  "The  object  of  this  is,  to  pmseite  tiie  soft 
tounda  of  c  and  g." — Hart  cor.  "  The  design  of  grammar  is,  to  fiualitate  iba  reading;  writti^ 
and  npeaking  <^  a  language."— Bsmtt  eor.  "  Four  kinds  of  t^  are  used  in  the  following  pagte^ 
to  indioate  the  porticms  that  are  considered  num  or  less  elemeatary.^' — Bari  eor. 

Un»B  Buu  XL— Of  PAKmnpLiB. 

"  nie  chancelkrr,  being  attached  to  the  king,  secured  his  crown."— Jfirray*!  Orammarj  p.  ML 
"The  ofBoer,  having  received  hia  orders,  prooeeded  to  execute  them." — Day  cor.  "  TTins  used, 
it  is  in  the  preacnt  tense."— 5t(0i<?n«,  K  Gr.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  35.  "  The  imperfect  tense  has  three 
distinct  forms,  cnreBponding  to  those  of  the  present  trase." — BnlHons  eor.  "Every  possesaiTe 
case  ia  governed  by  some  noon,  denoting  the  thing  possessed." — Id.   "Tlte  word  that,  used  as  a 
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oo^janction,  is  [graienlly]  preceded  bjr  a  oomnuL" — EHetft  Graitu,  p.  114.  "  His  nairstiTe,  being 
compofted  npoo  90  good  autbority,  deeerres  o«dit" — Cooper  oot.  "  The  ben,  being  in  her  nes^ 
was  kiUedand  eaten  there  the  eagle." — Murretycor.  "  FroDOiuu,  being  ased  insUndoitiaaaa, 
are  snbjeot  to  the  same  modifloatioDa." — Saiibom  cor.  "  When  [daced  at  the  beginning  of  wordg, 
tbn"  are  coi)8(wantB."~ifiittKft  cor.  "  Man,  starting  from  hia  oouch,  shall  aleep  no  rnaxB." —  Yomg. 
"^and  Aer,  fitllowed  by  a  noon,  are  poaaearive  {MnuMma;  not  fallowed  V  a  noon,  they  aia 
peiaanal  proiiioans.''---.9aU^  cor. 

"  He,  with  Tiny  crown  advandiw, 
First  to  tiM  lively  ^pe  bis  buid  addre8B'd.''--CtiaAu. 

ITin>SB  THE  BzOEPnOH  OOSCSBNQta  PABTICIPLE& 
"  Bat  whoQ  tbey  convey  the  idea  of  many  acting  individually,  or  separstdy,  they  are  of  tlio 
tdural  nm^ber." — Day  ear.  "  Two  or  mora  ongular  anteoedents  connected  by  and,  [when  tliey 
u^ipen  to  introduce  more  than  one  verb  and  more  than  one  pronoun,]  require  Tens  and  pro- 
Doona  of  the  ploral  number." — Id.  "  Words  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  y  into 
^  when  a  termination  is  added." — y.  BuUer  cor.  "  A  noun  used  irithout  an  article  to  Ihiiit  it,  ia 
generally  taken  in  its  widest  sense." — IngeraoU  cor.  "Two  nouns  meaning  the  same  person  or 
thing,  &«quently  come  tc^tho'." — Bue&e  tor.  "Elach  one  must  give  an  account  to  God  for  the 
use,  or  abuse,  of  the  talents  committed  to  him." — Cooper  cor.  "  Two  vowels  united  in  one  sound, 
form  a  diphUioog." — Froai  cor.  "  Three  vowels  united  in  one  sound,  £>rm  a  trij^thong." — Id. 
"Any  word  jdned  to  an  adverb,  is  a  seoondaiy  advert)." — Barrdi  cor.  "  The  person  spoken  to, 
is  pi^  io  the  ^betmdpenan;  tiie  person  qxiken  i;/;  in  the  TAwd  pvion."— Cwsr  cor.  "A  man 
devoted  to  lus  bnaineaB,  proepem." — Ikvit  oor. 

Under  Bulb  XIL — Of  AoTSBBa 
"So,  in  indirect  questions;  as,  '  Tell  me  vthm  be  will  come.' " — BuUer  cor,  "Now,  when  thd 
■vwb  tells  what  one  person  or  thing  does  to  an  oOiar,  it  is  transitive." — BulUona  cor.  "  Agreeably 
to  your  request,  I  said  this  letter." — Id.  "Tbste  seons,  therelbre,  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
living  tbem  a  difibrent  clasBiflnatiwi."— JH.  "  -AjS^  kmodom  o£  heaven  ia  like  onto  a  mor- 
cfaant-man  seeking  good  pearis.*' — Seottg  Bible,  Smiih'a,  and  Brvafa.  "  Again,  tiie  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  a  net  that  waa  cast  into  the  sea." — Same.  "  Ceaae,  however,  ia  used  as  a 
tranative  verb  by  our  beat  writers." — WiAtler  cor.  "Time  admits  of  thrco  natural  diTisiona; 
namely,  Present,  Past,  and  Future." — Day  cor.  "There  are  three  kinds  of  comparison:  namely, 
Regular,  Irregular,  and  Adverbial" — Id.  "There  are  five  personal  pronouns;  namely,/,  than, 
he,  ^te,  and  it." — Id.  "Nouns  have  three  cases:  viz.,  ttio  Nominative^  the  Possessive,  and  the 
ObilBcliTeL" — BuUioru  cor.  "  Henoe,  in  studying  Grammar,  we  have  to  study  wwds." — Frazee 
cor.  "ForticipleB,  like  verbs,  relate  to  nouns  and  iHXXionns." — Miller  ear.  "The  time  of  the 
participle,  Ura  that  of  the  mOoitiTe,  is  estimated  Dx>m  the  time  of  the  leadii^  veih."— AdfoiM 
ear. 

"  The  dumb  shall  ^ng,  the  lame  bis  crutch  forego, 
And  lei^  exnltingb  uke  l3oa  bounding  roe."— Afpe: 

Undkb  Bulb  Xm. — Or  CotrjiTHcnoH& 

"But  he  said.  Nay;  lest,  while  ye  gather  up  tho  tores,  yo  root  up  also  the  v^ieat  with  thorn." — 
Sootta  Bible  etoL  "  Their  intentions  were  good ;  bu^  wantii^  prudeoce,  they  missed  the  mark 
at  which  they  aimed." — L.  Mur.  cor.  "  The  verb  be  often  separatea  the  name  from  its  attribute ; 
aa,  '  War  is  expenaiva' Wdtster  cor.  "  EiOur  and  or  denote  an  alternative ;  as,  '  I  will  tako 
eiiher  road  at  your  pleasure.'  " — Id.  '^Biiheris  also  a  substitute  for  a  name;  aa,  'iWAer  of  the 
roads  is  good.' " — Id.  "  But,  alasi  I  fear  the  consequenne." — Day  cor.  "  Or,  if  he  ask  a  fish, 
will  he  ibr  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent?" — LiJk,  zi,  11.  "  Or,  if  he  shall  ask  an  e^,  will  he  offer 
him  ascoqdon?" — Alqeb's  Bibu:  Lulce,  xl,  12.  "The  infinitive  sometimes  performa  the  office 
<tf  a  nominative  case;  a%  <  To  enjoy  ia  to  obey.' — ^Pora." — OtMer  eor.  "  The  plural  is  oommonly 
fanned tnr adding  a  to  the  singular;  a&  book.  bodEs."— AiUfm^  P.  LeuoM,  p.  16.  "Aa  'I  mrs 
to  hlnta,  If  Idid  tt.'  "—Smart  eor. 

"Or,  if  It  be  thy  win  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure.*' 

TJSDER  TLULB  XTV. — Op  PRBPOSmONB. 

*'  ProoooM  agree  with  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender,  number,  and  persCHL" — But- 
ler and  BultioM  cor.  "  In  the  first  two  examples,  the  antecedent  is  person,  or  something  equiva* 
lent;  in  the  last  r0«],  it  is  thing."— N.  BuUer  cor.  "  In  iriiat  character  he  waa  admitted,  is 
unknown."— iil  '''To  what  place  he  was  gofaig,  ia  not  known."— A  "  In  the  preceding  exam- 
plea,  John,  Oaear,  and  James,  are  the  subjects."— /d  "  Tea  is  generally  used  to  denote  assent, 
ia  anawer  to  a  queetioiL" — Id.  "  IJuU,  in  its  origin,  is  the  pasnve  participle  of  the  An^o-Saxon 
verb  thean,  \ih^an,  thiegan,  ihicgean,oT  thigan,]  to  take."— Id.  "But,  in  all  these  sentences,  aa 
and  so  are  adverbs." — Id.  "  After  an  interjection  or  aa  exclamatory  eenteiioc^  is  uauatly  placed 
tbemariE^exolamatimu"— i>..Bfaiirct>r.  "  Intranative  verbs,  ih>m  thw  nature,  can  have  no 
distinction  of  voioe." — BhJb'oBs  esr.  "  To  the  inflection  of  verb^  belong  Voices,  Moods,  Tenses, 
Knmbera,  and  Persons."— JdL  "  Aa  and  m.  In  the  antecedent  member  a  comparison,  are  prop- 
erty Adveibi."  Better:  "At  ob     in  the  uitecedcnt  member  of  a  oonqtorison,  if  pR^ly  cm 
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adverb." — Id.  "  la  the  following  Exercise,  point  out  the  words  id  ^ipoflition." — Id-  "  In  tbs 
bUowiog  Exeidse,  point  out  the  noun  or  ptoDOon  denoting  the  poeaewv." — Id.  "itr  is  not 
ftjund  in  tbo  Bible,  except  by  miaprioL" — BrowtCt  butiitUet,  p.  49.  "  No  one's  inteceet  is  cod- 
oerned,  exo^  mine."— 2tiiBodk  cor.  "  In  most  of  the  nxidem  laogosges,  there  an  £>ar  «»- 
eords.**— jSEL  (^nite  cor.  "  la  illostntion  of  tbew  ienMik%  let  us  n^ipoae  a  caM."— JSvl  tor. 
**  On  the  ri^t  Buoagement  of  the  enqduui^  depends  the  li&  of  ponaD^atuo."— /  8.  Bart  md 
L.Mmiicor.   See  AMH*  JZhil,  p.  330. 

XJiTDKB  RiTLB  XT. — Of  Iimftncnom. 
"Briiold,heisinthedesert."— .A^ffwb'BabL  "  And  Lot  swd  unto  them,  Oh,  not  ai^  my  Lord." 
—.1^5  BibU.  "  Oh,  let  me  esoape  thither,  (»  it  not  a  tittle  one  f)  ud  my  soul  AmU  hv^"— 
iVtewb*  JK&te,  and  Alftr's.  "  Bebidd,  I  ooaie  q\udsij."—Iiev.^  xxii,  1.  "  Lo,  I  am  with  yon 
always."— J>tiy  oor.  "  And,  lo^  I  am  with  yon  alway."— Bible :  Dag  ear. ;  also  Soatt  oad 
Bniee.    "H^  ha,  b»;  how  teughaUe  that  isl"---Mlimf  cor.   "InteijectioiM  of  balder;  H 

ha,  ha." —  Wright  eor.   

Urubb  Bulb  XTI.— Or  Woane  Rkfkatkd 

"Lend,knlyourwingaI"ftc— AifM.  "  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.  There  is  a  knodring  at  the  gate. 
Come,  come,  come.  What  is  done,  cannot  be  undwe.  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed." — &[AE8pkiu: 
Bmrgk't  £JpMbar,  p^  130.  "  I  will  roar,  that  the  duke  tiuH  aj,  EnooK^  encon,  let  him  roar,  let 
1dm  roar,  oooe  man,  tmce  more." — M,  Hk,  p.  136. 

^  Vital  nark  of  heavenly  flame  I 

Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame}" — Ptipe. 
"  O  the  pleaaing.  pleamng  anguidi. 

When  we  love,  and  when  we  ]aBgiMC~-AiHm. 
"  Pnise  to  God,  immortal  prstse, 
For  the  lore  that  crowns  our  dayB!" — Barbauld. 

nmvRB  Rdlb  XVTL— Of  Dxpemdeht  Quounoini. 
"Tbo^  of  an  in&nt,  we  say,  *J1  is  a  lovely  creature.'  " — BuUiotu  oor.  "  No  bong  can  states 
blsebood  in  saying,  '  /  am  ;*  for  no  one  can  utter  Otis,  if  it  is  not  true." — CardeU  eor.  "  I  know 
they  will  cry  out  mainat  this,  and  say,  'Should  he  pay,'  means,  'If  he  should  pay.'  " — 0.  B. 
Peine  cor.  "  For  iustance,  when  we  say,  '  7%e  houee  it  buitding,'  the  advocates  of  the  new  tfaecxy 
Bflk, — 'building  whoir  We  might  ask  m  turn,  Whenyousay,  '  The  fle^d  jjImvA*  wdl,  *— ploo^ 
toAotr  '  Wheat  seOrweUi'—adlBwAafr  If  ti«v  allows  us  to  say,  '  Wheat  m&  at  a  dolUr,' ina 
sense  that  is  not  active ;  why  may  It  not  also  allow  us  to  say,  '  Wheat  is  tdHag  at  a  ddlar,'  in  a 
soiise  that  is  not  active?" — Hart  cor.  "Man  is  aooount^le,'  equals  '  JKmUNd  are  aceouida- 
bie.'  " — Barrett  eor.  "  Thus,  when  we  say,  '  He  may  be  reading,'  may  is  the  real  verb ;  the  other 
parts  are  verbs  by  name  only." — Smart  cor.  "  Thus  we  say,  an  apple,  em  hevr,  that  two  vowd 
sounds  may  not  oome  together." — Jd.  "  It  would  be  as  improper  to  say,  oa  vmi,  as  to  say, « 
youth;  to  say,  on  one,  as  to  say,  an  wonder'' — 1±  "  When  we  say,  '  He  died  for  the  truth,'  fir 
b a jmpositiou."— /d  "We  do  not  say,  'I  mig^t  go  yesterday;'  but,  'I  might  have  gone 
yenerd^y.'" — M.  "By  student,  weundentuid.onewhohasbymatricnIatkmaoquiredthetjB^ 
c^ooademkal  citisenship;  but,  by  barachi,  we  anderstaiid,  one  who  has  abeac^  ipaot  a  orao 
time  at  tbo  aalveraity."-— eor. 

SECTION  11.— THE  SEMICOLON. 

CORRBCnOKB  UKBKB  IlCLE  I.— Of  COMPLEX  UEKBEBS. 

**The  bods  tgnaA  into  leaves,  and  the  blosBoms  swell  to  fruit;  but  they  know  not  bow  they 
grow,  nor  who  causes  thecn  to  n>ringap  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth."— Aiy  eor.  "Buthswal 
Bi8ek>qiMau»<]hi^yi«ahistFhUhi,  kingof  UacedoQ;  and,  hi  several  cntiMi^  be  rttorad  up  Oe 
Athenlana  to  make  war  agamst  him.''— BhUuhu  oor.  "  F<»-  the  sake  of  eophoay,  the  « is  drqiped 
before  a  consonant ;  and,  because  most  words  b^in  with  a  coosmont,  this  of  course  is  its  more 
cominon  Syrm."— Id.  "  Bat  if  I  say,  <  Will  a  man  be  able  to  carry  this  burden  V  it  is  manifest 
tho  idea  is  entirely  changed;  the  reference  is  not  to  number,  but  to  the  specks;  and  the  answn 
might  be,  *  No;  tnit  a  horse  will'  " — Id.  "  In  direct  discourse,  a  noun  used  by  the  speako-  or 
wriW  to  desigitate  hhUKlf  rin  the  special  rdataon  of  qieaker  writn],  is  said  to  be  cf  ttie  Jint 
person;  used  toderignate  the  penon  addreeeed,  it  is  s^  tobeof  tbesaomd  penon;  and,  when 
used  to  designate  a  penon  or  thhig  [merely]  spoken  oC  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  Hard  person."— K. 
"  Vice  stings  us,  even  in  our  pleasures;  but  virtue  cooaoles  ue,  even  hi  oor  pshts."— Ztay  eor. 
"  Vice  is  hi&mooi,  though  in  a  ptmoe;  and  virtue,  hoDooraUe,  though  in  a  peasant"— J& 
"Bveiy  wtvd  that  is  the  noma  of  a  person  or  thing,  is  a  noun;  because^  '  A  noaa  tt  tb»  uaM  of 
nj  penon,  plaoe^  or  thing.'  "--BuOiona  eor. 

This  is  the  tword  with  which  he  did  the  deed ; 

And  that^  the  sbiald  by  wfakh  be  vai  dcAnded."— Aub  w. 

Undeh  Rule  IL— Or  Siuplc  Mbicbsu 
"A  deathlike  palenen  was  diflbsed  over  his  countenance ;  a  chilling  tenor  oonvOtaedUifttme; 
hit  voioQ  hurst  oat  at  intwvab  into  bnricen  aooenta."— /eraa^pAam  mt.   "  The  iMdmnbBi 
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nerertntded;  they  knew  nohtxaty;  they  Urcd  In  booM  bollt  of  nmgh  materials;  tbej  ofeat 
pobUo  Ubke;  fed  on  black  broth ;  and  despbed  ereiythinff  effeminate  or  loxiiiioiia.'' — Whe^ 
ley  cor.  "Gorenunent  is  the  agnit;  sodety  is  the  i»iDaptu." — Wa]/lcmd cor.  "The  esBentials 
otepeei^  wore  anciently  sai^weed  to  be  snfBcimtiy  deeignated  1^  the  Noun  and  the  Vurb;  to 
which  was  sabaequently  added  the  Oonffwuiion." — BuUiojis  cor.  "  The  first  fidnt  gleamii^  of 
thought  in  its  mind,  are  but  reflections  SK>m  the  parents'  own  intdlect ;  the  first  manifeatatioos  of 
tempMameo^  are  from  the  ctmtagioos  parental  fountain ;  the  flrat  aq^iations  of  soul,  are  but  tbo 
wanDingaaDdpniiqitingHof  the  parental  spirit"— .AMe^w  oor.  "  CMdsr  and  ofdnt  to  matn- 
rity  of  age;  Mer  and  Mat,  to  priority  of  r^t  by  biitfi.  ArOM*  and  farOuat  denote  {Awe  or 
cUaUnoa;  jtoOtfr  and  >rfA«ri, quantity  or  addition.'*— JMUma  ear.  *'Let^he  divlsiuis  be  not- 
nral;  SDch  aa  ottrioaaly  at^geet  themselves  to  the  mtaid;  awA  aami^ aid  your  muD  derign;  and 
hA  or  may  be  eanly  remembered." — OokUitary  ear. 

"  Gently  maice  baste,  of  labour  not  afraid; 
A  hundred  timea  oonador  what  you've  mSA.^'—-2)rydmcor. 

Ukdeb  Bcu  IIL— Or  ApposnKtir,  fta 
(1.)  "  A^ecttvee  are  divided  T  fn  FkmC'r  Practical  Grammar,]  into  two  daens;  atlJectiTea  de> 
noting  quakty.vaA  adjectlvee  denoting  fwm&er." — ^riMicor.  (2.)  "There  are  Q  acctvding  to 
Bome  autiton^j  two  daeses  of  ac^ectiTeB;  qtutUfyimg  ac^fectiTes,  and  hmUing  adjectiTes."— 
Aitier  eor.  (3 — 6.)  '*  There  are  three  genders ;  we  fluuculm^  the  fmamne,  and  the  neuter.^'— 
IVoai  «l  oL  cor. ;  also  L.Mur.aaL;  also  Headridt:  JiuL,  p.  35.  (6.)  "The  Singular  denotes 
one;  the  Floral,  mart  than  ona" — Sort  eor.  (7.)  "  There  are  three  easee;  viz.,  the  Nominatire, 
the  PoflsessiTe,  and  the  Objective."—- ^CTufricib  cor.  (8.)  ''Nouns  have  three  cases;  the  ncm- 
inaine,  the  posaestwe,  and  the  ei)jective."'—Kirkham  eor.  {&.)  "In  Enj^isb,  nouns  have  three 
caaee;  the  nomiaaiive,  the  pometsm,  and  the  objetMot." — Anm  eor.  (10.)  "Grammar  la  divided 
htto  four  parts;  namely,  OrtiiogT^ihy,  Btymok^,  Syntax,  Froeody."— Zfiism.  (11.)  "It  la  di- 
vided into  four  parts;  vi^  Orthomirhy,  Etymology,  Syntax,  Prosody ."—JAir.  etaleor.  (12.) 
"It  is  divided  into  four  parts;  Orthogrq^y,  E^mology,  Syntax,  Prosody." — Bvekeeor. 
(13.)  "  It  is  divided  into  four  parts;  namely,  Ortbogn^by,  Etymology,  ^ntax,  and  Prosody." 
— Lmnie,  BuUioru,  HaL  (14.)  "It  is  divided  into  four  parts;  viz.,  Ortbograpby,  E^mology, 
Ssmtax,  and  Prosody." — Smdridt  cor.  (16.)  "  Grammar  ia  divided  into  four  pwts;  vit,  Orthc^- 
l^Dhy,  £^^inc4ogy,  Syntax,  and  Prosody." — Chandiereor.  (16.)  "It  is  divided  into  four  parta; 
Orthognnby,  E^mgy,  Syntax,  and  Prosody." — Cooper  and  Dvat  eor.  (11.)  "  Eng^  Graro> 
aar  hu  been  nmally  divided  into  four  parts;  viz.,  OrOtograidiy,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Fn»> 
ody." — Ifuttmff  eor.  (18.)  "  Temperance  leads  to  happiness ;  intemperance,  to  misery." — IHkt 
emi  Hart  eor.  (19,  20.)  "  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man^  virtues;  an  enemy,  his  crimea." — ^Uu 
eor. ;  also  Marray.  (21.)  "  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noon  after  the  seocmd  of  two  numeru 
at^jectivee;  thus,  'The  first  and  second  pages  are  torn.' AtUtoiu  oar.  (22.)  "  Of  these,  [L  e., 
of  OiMf,]  the  Latin  has  six;  the  GTedc,five;  the  German,  fa/at;  the  Saxon,  six;  thePrmdv 
tfane;  fta"— JiL 

"     Ai(r  it  ends,  when  dcdng  is  expressed; 
In    ^  fl,  when  suffering's  confessed" — BrighJUmi  eor. 

mXED  EXA.UPLBS  COBBECTED. 
"In  <dd  bodes,  <  Is  often  used  farj;  «,  for  u;  m,  fivw;  and  tior  fory." — Hart  eor.  "The 
forming  of  letters  Into  words  and  ayU&bles,  Is  also  called  ^ptikng." — Jd.  "  Labials  are  forqied 
dii^  hj  the  }ipa;  dentals,  by  tbe  kdk;  palatals,  hf  the  patate;  gutturals,  by  the  itvnat; 
naaal^  b7  the  now;  and  liiwaah^  by  tiw  foiifm."— M  "TbelabialB  are^  i./>v>'  the  dentals, 
i,dt9,t;  XtM  palatalB^  jr  soft  and/;  tbe  guttorale,  q,  and  e  and  (r  hard ;  the  nasals,  m  andn; 
■nd  the  lingoali,  I  and  r." — Id.  "Thus, man,  AmifliryEnfafted  his  letter,  will  canyittothe 
poet-o^ee.*" — M  "Thus,  in  tbe  sentence,  'Be  bad  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  cloak,'  con- 
coaled  ia  passive,  ^[uiQring  heing  eooceaied ;  but,  in  the  fonner  combination,  it  goes  to  make  up 
a  form  the  force  of  which  is  active." — Id.  "  Thus,  in  Latin,  '  Be  had  concealed  the  dagger,' 
would  be,  'Pftgionem  obdidtraif  but,  'Be  had  the  dagger  concealed,'  would  be,  ' Pv^iern 
abdUvm  hetbAat.'" — Id.  "Eere,  far  instancy  mean^  'is  this  place;'  vow,  'at  this  time;' 
ho."— Id.  "  Here  wkn  both  dsdarea  the  Mne  of  the  acdiHV  and  so  iaanadvwb;  and  also  een- 
neeto  tbe  two  verb^  and  so  retembbi  a  oonjunctiML"— /dL  "These  w<ffds  were  all,  no  donbt, 
originally  other  parin  of  speech;  viz.,  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectivefl." — Id.  "The  prindpol  parts 
of  a  sentence,  are  the  sutject,  the  attribute,  and  the  ottfect;  in  other  words,  the  nominative,  tbe 
Tn-h,  and  the  objective." — Id.  "Thus,  the  adjective  is  connected  with  tbe  noun;  the  adverb, 
with  the  verb  or  aidjective ;  the  pronovn, -with  its  mtteeedent ;  &c" — Id.  "  &<u>een  refers  to  two ; 
among,  to  more  than  twa"—/<i  ".^  is  used  aftw  a  verixtf  rest;  to,  after  overt)  of  motion. "» 
&  "  Verba  are  of  three  kinds;  Actfve,  PasalTe,  and  Neater."— £.  iAtmy;  [Active]  "  Verbs 
are  dividsd  into  two  dasaea;  TransitiTe  andbtraoritive."— Aadneifc  eor.  "The  Parts  erf"  Speech, 
in  the  English  language,  an  nine;  viz.,  the  Artide.  Koun,  A<l}ective,  Prononn,  Verb,  Adverb, 
Fnporitkm,  Interjection,  and  Coqjonctkm."— AiJlioM  eor.  See  Lettme.  "  Of  these,  tbe  Noun, 
FRmoon,  and  Veri>,  are  dedined;  the  rest  are  indedmable."— AififoM^  Analyf.  and  Praet  Oram., 
P.1S.  '*  The  BntttqmMion  is  called' the  Aetiiwibrm;' the  aeoaod,' the  AsiAMfbffn^ 

"  O,  tis  a  godlike  privilege  to  aave; 
And  he  fliat  scans    &  Umadf  a  ilaTaL"— CbiegMr  eor. 
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SECTION  m.— THE  COLON. 
OoRBBcnoKB  nana  Buut  I. — Or  Additional  RgMAaga. 
"(yisaproporitiOD:  it  exprenesUMreUtioo  between /ear  aod  Xonj." — BuUumteor.  "Wealth 
and  poverty  are  both  temptadona  to  man :  thai  tends  to  exdte  pride ;  Au,  diaooatrntmoLt." — £1. 
etaLeor.  "Religion  raiaee  men  above  themselrea;  iTTeligkm  sinks  them  beneath  tfae  bratea: 
All  binds  them  down  to  a  poor  pilikbleqtedt  of  pMiahaUeeaitfa;  thai  opens  for  tfaem  a  prospect 
to  tfae  akiea." — Mkrray'a  JEe^  189.   "Lore  tuAtdlnieH:  ftdestnqm  muiy.'^JhfftnaUeor, 

"Children,  (^7  jour  pweats:  'Honour  thr  &ther  and  Eiotlier,' is  the  flnt  ooouinD^^ 
wnniae." — SiUiiotuwr.  "Thou  art  my  hidmff-j^ae€  and  my  rttidd;  I  impa  in  thy  tford" — 
iVofoi  exis,  114.  "The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.  The  Lord  thaU 
IHiesorre  (Aw  from  oJI  evil :  AesAoVprevervetftysoul."— Aiihnczxi,6.  "HeretoQreeceisaaaigiwd 
the  lughest  c^ace  m  the  class  ol  ot^ecta  amoi^  whldi  die  la  numbered  the  nations  of  autiqatl^r: 
die  ia  one  of  them." — JSuIUona,  £  Oram.,  p.  114. 

"  From  ahort  (as  usual)  and  dlstnrb'd  ropoeo, 
I  wake:  bow  bi^y  tbey  who  wake  no  more!"— Tbrnj^, 

UKDHt  Bulb  IL— Or  Gsutkb  Pavsk. 
"A  taste  of  athing,  Implies  actual  etyoyment  of  it;  but  a  taae^  It^  implies  cmly  c^Mcity  far 
•njoyment:  as,  *  When  wo  have  had  a  true  taste  o/ the  pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  rdidi 
far  Uiose  of  vice.'" — BvUionteor.  " Hie  Indicative  mood  smq^  dedaree  a  thing :  a^  ■He&na,-' 
'Ho  is  loved:'  or  it  asks  a  question ;  as,  'Lovett  thou  me?'" — Id.  awi  Latme  cor.;  also  Jfarroy. 
"The  Imperiect  (or  Past)  trase  represents  an  action  or  event  iadeflnitely  as  past;  as,  'Cmar 
came,  and  tarn,  Mui  ODajwreil or  it  represmts  tlie  aetion  defimtely  as  onfioiflbed  and  oon- 
tinuiog  at  a  certain  tfane  DOW  ODtirdjr  past;  aa,  'Mybttier  fBeuamvtff  home  when  I  met  bfaa.*  * 
— BuUioMi  cor.  "Some  nouns  have  no  plural;  as,  gold,  tOver,  viadom:  othera  have  no  ni^alir: 
as,  oiAea^  Meora^  totifft:  otbora  are  aUkein  both  numbers;  as,  sheep,  deer,  means, vem." — Da^oor. 
"The  same  verb  may  be  tranntive  in  one  sense,  and  intransitive  in  an  ottier:  thus,  in  tfae  sen- 
tenoe,  *He  believes  my  stfxy,'  belieoei  is  tranative;  but,  in  this  phrase,  'He  beUevee  in  God,'  it 
is  hitransitive." — Baiier  cor.  '*  Let  the  divisionB  be  dMtnd.-  <»ie  part  should  not  include  ait  otter 
but  each  shouM  have  its  proper  place,  sod  be  of  importance  in  that  place;  and  all  the  parts,  \rell 
fitted  together  and  united,  dioald  present  a  ^perftd  wh(de.*'~0Dldi6ury  tar.  "In  tfae  oss  of  dw 
tran^ve  verb,  there  are  always  (Ane  thfalgs  bulled ;  tbeaetor,  the  oe^  and  the ol^lM  acted  i^iod: 
in  the  use  of  the  intranntive,  there  are  on!^  too;  tiw  M^recf^  or  As  fhimg  Bp(d^en  vS,  and  tfae «M 
or  odim  attributed  to  it'' — BvXUow  tor. 

"Why  labours  reason?  insttnct  wne  as  wdH ; 
Insttuct,  &r  better:  what  can  dwose,  can  err."— rowvi  vii,  632. 

TTxinai  Buu  IIL— Or  InnPDiDnT  QtJOTAnora. 

"The asntence  may  run  thus:  'He  is  rdated  to  the  same  person,  and  b  governed  fary  bin.'"— 
EariooT.  "Always  ro member  this  andent  proverb:  'Know  thyaelC' "— Jliiaodk  cor.  "Coo- 
flida'  this  sentence:  'The  boy  ruua  swiftly.'  — FroMtcor.  "The  oomparative  is  used  thus: 
'  Greece  was  more  polished  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.'  nie  same  idea  is  expressed  by 
the  superlative,  when  the  word  o(A«r  is  left  out:  thus,  '  Qreece  was  the  most  polished  nation 
antiquity.' " — BvUiow  and  LennU  cor.  "  Burke,  in  bis  speech  <xi  the  Camstic  war,  makes  the 
fbllowing  allusion  to  the  well  known  fable  of  Oadnau  sowing  dragon's  teeth : — '  Every  day  yon 
are  fittigued  and  disgusted  with  this  cant:  '  The  Camatio  is  a  ooontry  that  will  Bocm  recover,  and 
become  instantly  as  prosperous  as  ever.'  They  think  tbey  are  talking  to  innocents,  who  believe 
that  by  the  sowing  of  dragon's  teeth,  mm  may  come  up  ready  grown  and  ready  made."*— ifiiiiy 
a»d  Harteor. 

"  For  sects  he  car'd  not :  '  They  are  not  of  us, 
Xor  need  we,  brethren,  th^r  cooocms  discuss.'  '^—Grohbe  ear. 

"Habit,  with  him,  was  all  the  test  of  truth: 

'  It  must  be  right ;  I've  done  it  fbom  my  yontlL' 
Quesdons  he  answer'd  in  oa  brief  a  way ; 

'  It  must  be  wrong ;  it  was  of  yesterday,' " — Id. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  CORRECTED. 
"  TIds  would  seem  to  say,  'Idoubt  nothing,  save  one  thing;  namely,  that  be  win  J^iDESIua 
promise :'  whereas  that  Is  the  very  thing  not  doubted." — BvJUona  eor.  "  The  common  use  of 
language  requires,  that  a  distinction  be  made  between  morals  and  manturt :  the  former  depend 
upon  internal  dispoations;  the  lattOT,  tipOA  outward  and  viuUe  accomplishments." — BeaUkear. 
''Thou^  I  detest  war  in  each  particular  flt««  of  my  heart,  yet  I  tumour  the  heroes  amoog  ov 
&ther8,  who  fought  with  bloody  hand.  Peacemakere  in  a  eavsge  way,  they  were  &itUhl  to  their 
light :  the  most  inspired  can  be  no  more ;  and  we,  -with  greater  do,  it  may  be,  &r  less."— 
T.  Parker  cor.  "  The  article  the-,  h'ko  a,  must  have  a  substantive  jt^ned  with  it ;  wborsaa  Aat, 
like  one,  may  have  it  understood :  thus,  speaking  of  books,  I  ma^  select  one,  and  say.  'Give  me 
OuU;'  but  not,  'GivemefAe;' — [so  I  may  say,]  '  Give  me  on« ;'  but  not,  'Give  me  a.'" — BtJUoms 
eor.  "The  Present  tense  has  three  distinct  fbnos:  thenn^;  as,  I  read:  the  empAofic;  u,I 
do  read:  and  thepn^TTMsfm;     I  am  reading."  Orthus:  "The  Present  tense  has  three  dia- 
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tinet  ftmui; — thesimpb;  u,  't  read;' — the  emp&ofte ;  as,  *Ido  read;*— and  the  prognaadte ; 
ai^  *I  am  luading.'  " — Id.  "The  tenses  io  English  are  usually  reckoned  six;  the  Priomi,  the 
fyiperfe/A,  the  Perfect,  the  Pluper/eet,  ihe  Firsi-fiitun,  and  the  Seamd-fuivre." — Id.  "  Thoe  are 
tbrae  partidfdeB ;  the  Proaent  or  Active,  the  Perfect  or  Fasstve,  and  the  Compound  Perfect :  as, 
lovinff,  loved,  having  loved,"  Or,  better:  "There  are  three  participles  fVom  each  verb;  namely, 
the  Imper/ect,  the  Perfect,  and  the  PnpetfBCt ;  as,  baling,  ttimed,  kming  turned." — Murray  et  aL 
cor.  "The  p>artidplee  are  three ;  the  Present,  the  Perfect,  and  the  Compound  Perfect:  as,  lonng, 
loved,  kaoing  loved?^  Better:  "The  participles  of  each  rerb  are  tiiree;  the  Imperfect,  the  Per' 
fiet,  and  the  Pr^>erfixi:  as,  turning,  Uaned,  having  tuniedL"-~-Bart  eor.  "WUI  is  conjugated 
repilariy,  when  it  is  a  principal  verb:  as,  jweeent,  I  uriU,-  past,  I  unllAi;  Ac."— /Vasee  opr.  "And 
both  sounds  of  a  are  compotuid:  one  ia  ttut  o(  gz,  and  the  other,  that  of  ks."-~ld.  "The  man  is 
htq)py;  he  is  benevc^nt;  be  is  useful." — L.  Mur.,  p.  28:  Cooper  cor.  "The  pronoun  stands 
slMdoTthe  noun:  as;  'The  man  is  h^ipy ;  Ae  is  benevolent;  A«  isuseM.'" — L. Murray  cor.  "A. 
Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  stead  ot  a  noun,  to  prev^  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  it :  aa,  '  The 
man  is  happy;  he  is  benevolent;  he  is  useful' " — Id,  "  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  the  room 
of  a  noun,  or  as  a  substitute  fi>r  one  or  more  w<ntl8:  as,  'The  man  ia  happy;  he  ia  benevolent; 
he  is  nsefriL' " — Cooper  eor.  *' A  common  nonp  is  the  nam*  of  a  sort;  kind,  or  class,  of  bdsgs  or 
things;  a^  Animal,  tree,  inaed,  ^sA,  fawV*—Id.  "Nouna  have  three  persona;  the  fatt  the 
MMiii^  and  the  fMrd.''WdL 


"  So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evQ  hour 

Forth  reaching  to  the  frniit,  she  i^uclc'd,  she  eat : 
Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Naiwv  from  her  seat, 
gjghing  through  all  her  worics,  gave  aigna  ot  woe, 
Tbtt  all  was  kiat"— Uiltoh,  P.     Book  iz,  L  TSA. 


"The  third  peraoQ  fa  the  portion  of  a  word  by  which  an  objeti  i»  merely  spoken  of;  aa^  'Pad 
and  SUaa  were  imprisoned.' — '  The  earth  thirsts.' — 'The  sun  shines.'  " — fVatee  cor. 

"  Two,  and  three,  and  four,  make  nine.  If  he  were  hero,  he  would  asmst  his  fiither  and  mother ; 
fin-  be  is  a  dutiAil  son.  They  live  tc^ether,  and  are  lia^>yi  because  they  eqjoy  each  other'a 
Bocie^.  Th^  went  to  Bfoboiy,  and  tamed  all  nig^t,  ain  came  back  the  next  day."— 0oid^ 
tnry  cor. 

"  We  often  resolve,  but  seldom  peribnn.  She  is  wiser  than  her  aster.  Though  he  is  often  ad- 
vised, yet  he  does  not  reform.  Reproof  either  softens  or  hardens  its  olf{ect  He  is  as  old  as  hia 
flMMiiinlciH.  but  not  BO  learned.  Nulher  proqteri^,  nor  adrerst^,  has  improved  him.  Let  him 
that  standeth,  take  heed  lest  be  AH.  He  can  acquire  no  virtue,  imkea  be  make  some  sacrifioes." 
—A 


"  This  lilb  ia  a  mere  prelnde  to  an  other  which  has  no  limits.  A  is  a  little  portion  of  duratioa. 
Aa  death  laavea  na,  so  the  day  <iCjvdgemmii  will  find  us." — Merchmt  eor. 

" He  went  fiom  Boston  to  New  York:- He  went  (I  say)  from  Boston;  he  went  to  New  ToriE. 
Ja  walking  acroaa  the  floor,  be  stomblod  over  a  (^lair." — Gotdsbwy  corrected. 

"I  saw  him  tm  the  spot,  gc^g  along  the  road,  looking  towards  the  house.  During  the  heat 
of  the  day,  he  sat  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  treei"- G<oU*Aiiry  corrected. 

" '  Oeorge  came  home;  I  saw  him  yeatarday.*  Bare  the  word  Mm  can  exteaad  oiHj  to  the  ii^ 
dividaal  Qeorge."— Boma  corrected. 

"OoDunaa  are  oftw  used  now,  where  paienthesn  were  [adopted]  fonnerij.  I  CHmot;  faow^ 
•TO,  esteem  this  an  InqMorement"— Akw*  Claseical  Orammar,  p.  20. 


"  Thou,  like  a  deeidng,  &ithleas  lentinel, 
Didat  let  them  pass  unnotic'd,  unimprov'd. 
Ami  Imow,  for  that  thou  aUmiberrt  on  the  guard, 
Tbon  Aalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 
For  every  f^tive." — CoROlf :  IlaUoek  and  EnfiM  eor. 

IThms  Rtnx  m— Of  ABBBKvuTrom. 


<<Theiermpn«ow9^proMine)i)atrksdjnieauinwwdn8ed^,  arteJtaal^^  a  noon."— 
BuBioite  eorreded. 

"The  period  ia  also  used  after  abbrertatfons;  as,  A.      P.  B.,  O.  W.  Jobmoo."— JT.  AtOereor. 

"  On  l£iB  principle  of  dasriScatkm,  the  later  Greek  grammariana  di^ded  worda  into  claasc* 
OT  pMis  of  roeed) :  vii.,  the  Aitide,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Parddple,  Adverb,  Preposition,  and 
Conjunction.'*— AdUcNif  cor. 

**'Mare  {MUoAA  is  not  confined  to  Tsne:  there  la  a  tune  ia  all  aood  imse;  and  Sbak- 
^eaie'ii  waa  a  sweet  one.'— ^  Aer^  ii,  61.   {MM  Jmeriem  Si,  n,iO.J  Ux.H.'Swilaft 


SECTION  IV.-THE  PERIOD. 


COBBECnONS  UNDER  BULZ  L — Or  DlSriNOT  SEXTElfCE& 


IThdeb  Rule  IL— <^  Allied  Sbittenxes. 
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idea  was  probacy  juat,  agreeing  with  Aiiatotle'a;  but  [,  if  ao^  it  is]  not  aocmstdy  Bi^tmei.' 

— G/mrd^  cor. 

*'  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  was  educated  at  Etoo  and  at  Cambridge,  in  irlucii  latter  ooUege  he  took  tt» 
degree  of  A.  M.  Beii^  iotetided  tor  the  eat^^iahed  chordi  of  Eioglaod,  be  entond  iato  bify 
ordeis  when  yooog ;  and  obttuoed  the  living  t£  Brentfixd,  near  Lcmdon,  wtiidi  be  beU  tm  m 
twelve  Tcan." — 2bcte'«  Atmoiator  cor. 

"I,  nor  year  idao,  nor  book  condemn ; 
But  why  your  name?  and  why  A.  ^T" — Lhjfdeer. 

laXSD  EXAMPLES  COBBBCTED. 

"  If  tiioa  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,"  Ac— .&uah,  Iviii,  13.  "  He  that  hath  etrii 
of  henmge,  here  he,"— Wiosjatye:  MaU.,  xi,  IS.  "See  General  Bnlea  ftr  ^pdling^  m,  r,  and  n." 
— y.  Biilier  cor.    "  False  witnesses  did  riaa  up." — Pa.,  xxxv,  11. 

"  An  explicative  sentence  is  used  ibr  explaining;  an  mtarogaiiee  sentence,  fiv  hiqaiiiiig;  m 
imperative  sentence,  for  commanding." — Barrett  cor.  "In  Octoba*,  coin  is  gathraed  in  the  fieU 
by  men,  who  go  from  hill  to  hill  wi&i  baskets,  into  which  they  pot  the  ears. — Stuan  labotasvith 
her  needle  fat  a  livelihood. — Notwithstanding  his  por^,  he  is  a  man  of  integri^." — OaUa.  or. 

"A  word  of  one  pliable  Is  cf^ed  a  loono^yUable;  a  word  of  two  syUabka,  a  diasyDaUe;  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  a  trissyllable ;  a  word  of  four  or  more  syllables,  a  poly^llabla" — Amx 
cor. 

"If  I  say,  '  1/ il  did  not  ram,  I  would  take  a  walk;'  I  convey  the  idea  that  it  dbar  lain  at  the 
time  of  speaking.  '  1/  it  rainai,'  or,  ^Did  it  roAi,'  in  [lefeaence  to]  the  present  time,  itnpfiHi 
that  it  doea  not  nin.  ^^itdidwtram,*  or,  ititof  roM,' in  [renrenoe  to  the]  pRaenttinK^ 
implies  that  it  does  nun.  Thus,  in  thto  pecnUar  qipfioattM  aaa&TnatiT«ae^^ 
a  negation;  and  a  native  sentence,  an  afBraiation." — Id.  "'M  I  wcrs  Idm^'  and,  'mn  i 
loved;'  imply  I  amnolloved;  'If  Ivnre  not  kwad,^  and,  'Wars  I  not  Imae^'  k^Ioi  Ipni 
A  negative  sentence  implies  an  afllrmatioa,  and  an  affirmative  Bwrtwice  ia^Sm  a  nagitinn  ia 
these  forms  of  the  subjunctive."— 

"What  ia  Eule  lUr'—Hari  car.  "How  is  Bute  HI  violated?"— /A  "Howdo  yoo  pme 
leUer  in  the  sentence^  'James  writes  a  tettor?'  Ans.  Letter  u  a  common  noun,  of  the  thiid  per- 
son, sbigalar  number,  luitfer  gender,  and  objective  case;  and  ia  goremed  by  the  Ttfb  liriki^ » 
cording  to  Rule  III,  whifdi  says,  'AtransitiTevttbgovfiiiistlieotjeativeoMaL**' — icL 

"  Creation  deepa.   'Ka  as  the  genW  pulse 
Of  liie  stood  BtQl,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 

An  awihl  pause  1  prophetio  of  hat  ond. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  socm  iblfill'd : 
Fate,  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  loae  no  manJ'—Tvmg, 

SECTION  v.— THE  DASH. 

GoBHEcnoNS  CHDsa  Bdub  I. — Or  Abbuft  Paijbb. 

"And  there  is  s(»netbing  in  your  very  strange  story,-  that  reaetnUee — ^Doea  l£r.  Berfl  kaoT 
your  history  particularly?"— AwyAV  Speaker,  p.  149.  "Sr, — Mr.  Myrtle— Oeutieoieo— Ton  ire 
ftienda— I  am  bat  a  semu^Bot— "— A.,  p.  118. 

"An  oUier  man  nowwoold  have  given  plurap  into  fltta  fcoEdi  atoiy;  bat  I— ^o^  b4  yon 
humble  servant  for  that" — Gabrice,  Neck  or  Naming. 

"  Do  not  plxinge  thyself  too  fiu*  in  anger,  lest  thou  hasten  flty  trial;  which  iF— Lotd  have  Mi? 
OD  thee  fiv  a  hen)"— Shacbpeub,  AW$  WdL 

"  But  ere  they  came, — 0,  tet  me  say  no  more  I 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before." — Idek,  Oom.  of  Errors. 

Ukdee  Bni.B  li — Of  Emfhatio  Paxtses. 
**J^— Malvolio ;  —J^—why,  that  begfais  my  name."— Swoeb's  Seak.,  Twelfth  NigU. 
"Thus,  by  the  creative  influence  of  the  Eternal  S^iit,  were  the  heavens  and  the  earth  finished 
in  the  space  ct  rix  days — ao  admirably  fini^ied — an  nufiamed  diaoB  changed  into  a  sjrstem  af 
perftct  order  and  beauty— that  the  adorable  Architect  himself  proDoanced  it  very  good,  sod  al 
the  eons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."— BMorieei  Reader,  p.  10. 

"K  I  were  an  American,  as  T  am  m  Tiingii«hin«i^  whnn &  ihwiign  twv<pw>m«h>y^  inmyfrntiy, 
I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms— never,  never,  nev«'."— iW«  S^peech. 

"  Madam,  yourself  are  not  exanpc  in  this, — 
Nor  your  son  Dorset ;— Buddngbam,  nor  yoa"— GuK. 

Uhdeb  ^uls  ni. — Of  PAtJLTT  Dashib. 

"'Ton  shall  go  home  directly,  Le  Fevre,'  said  my  uncte  Toby,  'to  my  house;  and  weH  mi 
fiv  a  docUv  to  see  what's  the  matter ;  and  we'll  have  an  ^ntbeeaiy;  and  the  oorpond  afaafl  b» 
yournnise:  and  IH  be  your  servant  Le  Fevre."*— ^Bsnie  oor. 

*' He  continued:  ' Inferior  artiitami^  be  at  a  stand,  becaoM  ^  wast  aateriala.'"— An* 
eor.   "Ibu^tbe^oontinaedhe:  '  The  awl,  in  other  Kti^  ia  m  dfilHit  and  nmrnd.*"-^ 
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"Hw  Doou  mart  bo  coapled  with  and;  and  when  a  proDoan  is  used,  it  must  be  jSxnti,  aa  in 
the  example.   When  the  douds  are  diajoiaei^  the  pnmotm  must  be  mngular." — Lamk  cor. 

"  Opinion  ig  a  oommon  noun,  or  sabetaatiTe,  of  the  third  penon,  angular  numbo*,  neater  got- 
der,  and  nominative  case." —  Wright  eor. 

"Hie  mooDtain,  tiiy  pall  and  Qij  priatm,  may  Imp  thee; 
I  ihaU  see  tbee  no  man,  but  till  death  I  will  weep  thee."— 

See  I\^'s  Gram.,  p.  93. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  COBREOTED. 

"  If  to  aeocnnmodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and  earth — if  this  be  beyond  me,  'tis  not  poasiUa 
— ^What  consequence  then  ftdlows?  Or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this? — ^  I  seek  an  interest 
of  my  own,  detached  btm  that  of  othen,  I  seek  an  intoeat  which  is  chimerical,  and  can  never 
have  exiatencR" — iflbmB. 

"Agun:  I  must  have  food  and  dothing.  Witboat  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  instantly  perish. 
Am  I  not  related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself  the  distant  sun,  &om  whose  beams  I 
derive  vigour?" — Id. 

"  Nature  instantly  ebbed  again ;  the  film  returned  to  its  place ;  the  pulse  fluttered— stopped — 
■went  on — throbbed—etopped  again — moved — Mopped. — Shall  I  go  on? — No." — Sterna  cor. 

"  Write  tea  nouns  of  t^  masculine  gender ; — ^ten  of  the  feminine ; — ten  of  the  neuter ;  ten 
indefinite  in  gender." — Davit  eor. 

'*  The  infinitive  mood  has  two  tenses ;  the  indicative,  six ;  the  potential,  four ;  the  subjunctive, 
too;  and  the  imperative,  oaoJ" — fVctaee  cor.  *' Now notioe  the  fiuowing  sentences:  'JtAnnma.' 
~*  Boys  ran.*— "nmi  ronneet*  **—Id. 

"The  ProDonn  sometimes  atanda  for  a  name;  sometimes  Par  an  adjective,  a  sentence,  or  a  port 
of  a  senteooe;  and,  sometimes,  fi>r  a  irtide  aeties  of  propostiixu.**— •Anrs  eor. 

"Thesetf^applandingUrd,  the  peacodc,  see ; 
liaifc  what  a  Bon^ttoous  pharisee  is  he  I" — Cbugwr  cer. 

SECTION  VI.— THE  EBOTEME. 

COBKICTlOire  UKDBB  BULB  I. — OP  QUESTIONB  DiEECT. 

"When  will  hiseardeUgfat  in  the  sounded  arms?  When  shall  I,  like  Oscar,  trarel  hi  the  light 
oT  my  steel?" — Onion,  Tu.  i,  p.  367.  "Will  Henry  call  on  me,  while  he  shall  be  journeying 
south  ?" — Peiree  eor. 

"  An  Intenogstive  Pronoun  is  <«ie  that  is  used  in  asking  a  qoestioa;  as,  ^Who  is  he?  and 
wAoi  does  he  wantf " — P.  K  Day  eor.  "Wko  is  generally  used  when  we  would  inquire  about 
some  unknown  person  or  persons;  as,  ^Who  is  that  man?' " — Id,  "Tour  fi^thera^  where  are 
they  ?   and  the  propliets,  do  they  live  forever?" — Zeeh.,  i,  6. 

"It  is  true,  that  some  of  oar  beet  writers  have  lued  than  whom;  but  it  Is  also  true  that  they 
have  used  other  phraeee  whidi  we  have  refected  as  ungrammatical:  tb»iwhy  not  reject  this  too? 
— lliesentenceaintbe  exerciaea,  with  OuatwHo,  are  correct  aa  they  stand." — Lemtie  eor. 

"  When  the  perfect  partioiide  of  an  active-lntransttive  verb  is  annexed  to  the  neuter  verb  to  be, 
what  does  the  combination  form  ?" — SaBoek  oar.  "  niose  adverbs  wtuc^  answer  to  the  questioa 
tpAeref  tohUherl  or  whence  t  are  called  adverbs  oi  place." — Id.  "Gaoat  thou  bysearchmg  find 
out  God?  canst  thou  find  oat  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?  It  Is  as  high  aa  heaven;  what  canst 
thou  do?  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?"— Soott,  Aloes,  Bbucb,  ajkd  othkbs: 

"Where,  where,  for  shelter  shall  tiie  wicked  fly, 
When  cmstemstion  turns  the  good  man  pale?" — Tamg, 

UimEB  Biju  IL — Or  QtnsnoHs  Ukiiid. 

"  Who  knows  what  resonroes  are  in  atoie^  and  v4iat  the  power  oT  God  may  do  fx  tiwe  f — 
Stsrxb  :  Er^idia  Speaker,  p.  307. 

"  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  duHild  Ue ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  bo  should  repent :  hath 
he  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  or  hath  he  q>oken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  t"— Scon's 
BiBLB,  ALeni^S,  Fmetm',  Basjai%  asd  otbkbs:  Nianb.,  zxia,  19.  "HaUi  the  Iiord  a^  ft^ 
andibaUhenotdo  it?  halhheBp(dienit,aiiddiallhenotmal»itgoodr— XmnjeMdAittfpiiff 
eor. 

"  Who  calls  the  ooancO,  states  the  cert^n  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  pc^ts  the  way?"- jRop^*  Asoy. 

Uhdib  Rule  HL— Of  Qusnws  Ihdibbo^ 
"Tobe^oraottobe;— tiiat  is  the  question."— £Aaife.«f(iI  Mr.  "If  it  be  arind,  why  a  pms 
■hoold  any  mem  be  neoeaary  to  emphasis  than  to  an  aoceat,— <ff  why  an  empharii  alone  wM  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  the  membere  of  sentenoei  fnm  each  other,  without  panseo,  as  accent  does 
words, — the  answer  is  obvious:  that  we  are  pre&oqoainted  with  the  sound  of  words,  and  cannot 
mistake  them  when  dlsthutly  prooounced,  however  rapidly;  but  we  are  not  preioquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  sentenoes,  which  must  be  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  reader  or  speaker."— ififfcer- 
idmeor. 

"Cfft  'Byyowttleittiooil,  WlMdiriiaty<Maie.'"-^fti|M  «r. 
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MIXED  EXAMPLES  CORRECTED. 

"WboelsBcanhebe?"— £«Te»cor.  "Where  else  can  he  go  f—Jii  "  In  laonliar  laogoa^ 
hen,  thare,  aod  tehere,  are  used  fi>r  hitlier,  tiutAer,  and  uAiMer."— Afler  esr.  "T^  lor  ok- 
stance^  this  sentence:  'Indtdenoe  undem^nes  the  ioundation  (^virtue' " — Hart  ear.  "Jaict,  Lr 
faiatauce^  the  eentence  before  quoted :  '  Indolence  ondermincs  the  firandatioD  of  Tiitoe.'  **— il 
"  Under  tho  Bame  bead,  are  ooo^dered  sodi  sentences  as  these:  *  Be  that  kaA  mm  I*  Aor,  let 
hioi  hear.' — '  Gad,  a  troop  sludl  overcome  him.' " — Id. 

"Tenses  are  certain  modiflcationa  of  the  verb,  which  point  ont  the  distinctiona  of  tima'' — Btt 
liona  COT.  "  Calm  waa  the  day,  and  the  scene,  deli^tf'iiL" — Id.  See  Mvrraf^$  KeerdaeM,  p.  k 
"  Tho  capital  tetters  used  by  the  Rcanans  to  denote  numbers,  were  C,  I,  I^  V,  X ;  vlikii  are 
therefore  called  Numeral  Letters.  I  denotes  one;  V,  five;  X,  ten;  L,.^^;  and  Cyahmdnd." 
•~-BiiBioiu  eor.  " 'I  shaU  hare  written;' viz^  at  or  be&m  ocmw  fbtore  tune  or  ev«Dt"~A  **Ib 
Latin  wonl^  the  Kqoida  are  I  and  r  0DI7;  in  Greek  vorda,  l,r,m,  and  n." — Id.  **£acfa  itpaa 
was  cUvided  into  ten  ctdnrta;  each  oobort,  into  throe  maniideB;  and  eaoLmanipla,  tatotvo  ow- 
toties."— J!L  "  Of  the  Roman  literature  prerious  to  A.  U.  514^  aeorody  a  Testigs  nnaina.^— H 
"  And  tliat  whudi  He  delights  in,  must  be  h^^. 

But  when?  or  where?  This  wo-ld  ma  maido  fiv  Ckm"— CA.ia 
*'  Lode  next  on  greatneaa.   Saj  where  greatneaa  lie& 
Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  tba  wtseT" — ^Aqm. 

SECTION  VII.— THE  BCPEONEME. 
C(SHwmoN8  mrDBB  Rule  L— Or  IxTERncnoH^  Ic 
(1.)  "01  thatbewerewisel"— JhiflAMueer.  (a.)  "01  that  hia  beariwerv  tender  I"— See  Jfir- 

ray'«  or  feir,  under  Rule  zix.  (3and4^)  "OhI  what  a  sight  is  here  I" — BmOiotu,  E.  GnML,p. 
71;  (§  37;)  Pract  Let.,  p.  82;  AtuUyL  and  Pract  Gram,,  p.  111.  (5-9.)  "0  Virtuel  bow  mi- 
able  thou  artt" — fhmum's  Oram.,  p.  12;  Buliiona*a  Analyt  and  P^acL  Oratn^p.  Ill-  (10.)  "Obi 
that  I  had  been  more  di%ent  I" — Hart  a>r. ;  and  HUey.  (11.)  "01  the  humiliation  to  whkh  vice 
reduces  us  I" — Fiirnum  and  Mur.  cor.  (12.)  "01  that  he  were  more  jHndentl" — fknam  or. 
^3  and  14.)  "Ah  mol" — Daoia  cor. 

(I&.)  "  I^l7,  alaal  I  knew  a  gentle  bor,"  kc—Dial  eor. 
(16  and  17.)  "Wo  is  me,  Alhatnal'*— -n^-'  Wdbeor. 

tJHDBft  RCLB  XL— Or  IVTOOATIOm. 

"Weep  CD  Oenx^  of  roaring  innda,  0  maid  oflniatorar— OMbn.  "Oasae  k  litlla  iMk,  0 
windl  stream,  be  thou  ^lent  a  vAilel  let  my  roiob  be  heard  aroond.  Let  my  wanderer  hear 
me  I  Salgar  1  it  is  Golma  who  calla.  Here  is  tiie  trse^  and  the  rode  Salgar,  my  loral  I  am 
here.  Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming?  Lo  1  the  cahn  mooa  oomes  fivtix  flood  iibdda^ 
the  Tate."— Jil,  Vol  i,  p.  369. 

"Ah,  Btaynot^  BtwnotI  goanUeas  and  akme: 
BBdtat  I      107*0,  my  deana^  tamveat  aoni"— Ap^     xifiL  (L 

Uhder  Ruix  IIL— Or  Excumatort  Qunnosa. 
"Howmoob  bettw  is  irisdom  than  gold  1"— See  Jfitrray'f  Gmm.,  Svo, p.  STl.  "OTirtael 
how  amiable  art  thou  I" — See  Alurraj/'a  Grammar,  2d  Edition,  p.  96.   "At  that  hour,  0  bow 
vain  was  all  subluntuy  h^pinessl" — Brown's  /wUuIm,  p.  117;  aee  Header,  p.  ISL 

"Alaal  how  few  and  transitory  are  the  joys  which  this  woiid  affivds  to  manl"— P.  &  Aqpor 
"Obi  how  Tain  and  transltorr  are  all  tbhigs  here  below  I" — Id. 

"And  01  what  diange  of  state,  irtiat  diange  of  raol^ 
In  that  assembly  evetywhere  waa  seanT— iWbft  cor. ;  alaoitay: 

UIXED  EXAllPLES  CORRECTED. 
"  0  £Aame  /  whore  ta  thy  bhuh  V'—Shak.*   "  Joh*,  give  roe  my  hat"— AvreCf  eor.  "  What! 
is  Moscow  in  Snmes?"— ii£   "  Of  what  b^tpbieaB  awaits  ttw  Tirtoooal"— /d. 

"Ah,  wtUadayl  do  what  we  can  fir  Urn,  add  llfa^  maintumng  hia  p(ant,—ttie  poor  sod  w3 
die."— iSenw  or  Ei^ld  cor. ;  also  Kirkham, 

"Will  John  return  to-morrow f'—Samen  eor.  "WHl  not  John  retora  to-morrow f—Jl 
"  John,  return  to-morrow."— Jit  "  Soldiers,  stand  tna."—^  -  If  mea,  wbidi  nwana  «K  ii  n 
adjective  in  Latin,  why  mqr  not  mvbesocaUed  in  Eof^IahT  andlf  myiaana^faettvahirtjBai 
SarretCer—Id. 

"OAbsalnn,  my  sonl"— See  2  film.,  Jdx,4.  "0  B(ar«7ed  Sdencel  irtudwr  bait  tboofltdf 
—IMrteeor.  "Why  do  you  tolerate  your  own  inconsistency,  by  caUingit  the  preaenttauar— 
Id.  "  Thus  the  declarative  mood  [i.  e.,  the  indicative  mood]  may  be  i»ed  in  aaidng  a  qoestioa ; 
aa,  '  WJiat  man  is  frail  ?'  "—Id.  '''What  connection  has  motive^  wish,  or  aappoaffoo,  wA  At 
the  term  Md)junetive  t" — Id.    "  A  grand  reastm,  truly,  ihr  calling  it  a  golden  key  V'—£L   "  Wlal 

*  In  fUoM'B  Bhaknem,  ToL  ii,  |k  40C,  Uili  Mntonee  la nprMSed  ud  pobiM  Ihna:  "0,alMMl  h 
UiyUMtaf*— Aaml<AetlU.Se.4.  TUBtaMifUuiq?aakwiiwut,''orttlaa^Mlirb««lBtkrHa*r* 
BnAtanotOaMuaabm;  Ar  tea  "fitaM"  laOapuasnaddiwaaf. 
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flw  man  who  cul      tbii,  nmifc  be  endnringl'^-A   "WliatiBBnnni^  Bole  In  re* 
iRtlon  to  this  matter?"— /(t 

"  Alaa  I  bow  short  is  life  I"— P.  K  Day  eor.  "  Thomai^  atady  your  book."— /dl  "  Who  can 
teQ  OS  who  they  aie?"— Sanborn  cor.  "Lori,  hare  mercy  on  my  son;  fi>r  he  is  lunatic^  and 
wrely  vexed."— See  MatL,  xrii,  16.  "  O  ye  wild  grorea  t  O  where  is  now  your  bloom?" — FU- 
ton  eor. 

"  0  who  otmaa  the  story  win  mfbld  /brnam  eor. 
"  lletboQght  I  heard  Horatio  say,  To-morrow. 

Go  to— I  will  not  hear  (tf  it— t04nofTowr'— OoROlt. 
"How  bis  ayee  langqiflhl  bow  his  tboag^  adote 

That  painted  coat  which  Joseph  nerer  worel" 

SECTION  Vni^THE  CURVES. 

OOBBBOTIONS  UKDKB  ROLB  I. — OF  FAHENTHXSEB. 
"  AtioOer  T,  better  written  as  a  phrase^  An  other,]  ia  composed      the  indefinite  article  an, 
(which  e^moWically  means  one,)  and  oOier;  and  denotes  one  other." — HaBock  tor, 
"Each  mood  has  its  peculiar  Tense,  Tenses,  or  Times." — Bucke  cor. 

"In  KHne  Tei7  imoi«it  langaaee^  (as  tlw  &lmw,)  wUdi  have  been  employed  cUefly  ftr  ez- 
jffesBiim  plain smtimentB  in  Uie  plabieflt  manner,  withoot  dmingal  any  dabonte lengtli  or  bBi<> 

mony  of  periods,  this  pronoon  [the  relative]  occurs  iK>t  so  often." — L.  Murray  eor. 

"  Before  I  shall  say  tboae  thuigs,  O  Conscript  Fatberal  about  the  pablic  afbita,  whkdi  are  to 
be  spdranat  tbia  time;  I  sball lay  before  yoo,  in  few  w(Hth^  the  motives  (tf  the  Jonmey  and  tbe 
t^anL"—Br^fiieaiRd  arr. 

"Of  well-chose  words  some  take  not  care  enongh, 

And  think  they  should  be,  like  the  eobject,  rough." — JcL 
"TliMi,  having  showed  his  woooda^  he'd  sit  him  <towo." — BtiUiont  eor. 

TThmb  Bma  n. — Or  Imcljjbxd  Foam. 
"Then  Jad  smote  the  naQ  into  his  temples,  and  featened  it  info  the  groond :  (fiv  lie  WM  Alt 
asleep,  and  weary;)  so  he  died."— Soor'b  Bibli:  Mget,  iv,  31. 
"  Evray  thing  in  the  Iliad  tiaa  maooers,  (as  Aristotle  expresses  it,)  that     every  thing  is  acted 

or  spoken." — Pope  cor. 

"  Those  noons  that  end  in/  ta/e,  (except  some  few  which  I  shall  mention  presently,)  form  fta- 
rals  by  ch»Tiging  those  letters  into  ves ;  as,  thie^  thieves ;  wife,  viva." — Bvche  cor. 

"  Aa  reqoiree  aa;  (expreeaiog  eqoaDty  o/  defpee;)  ihne,  '  iCine  is  aa  good  at  yours.'  A$  [le* 
quires]  to ;  (exfoessing  equality  or  proportion ;)  thus,  '  Aa  the  itan,  ao  shall  thy  seed  ba'   So  [re- 

Ea]  a«;  (i^  a  negative  expressing  ineqoali^;)  tu,  'He  is  *io<  ae  wise  osl^  Inother.'  So 
am\  ttof;  (ex[ffeising  a  oonsequenoe;)  *I  am  «o  weak  dkatlcaimot  walk.* "*— Ai^ 
eor, 

"  A  caplkm  qaaatiion,  rir,  (and  yours  is  one^) 
DeaerTes  an  antwar  ilmilar,  or  none."— Covyer  eor. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  CORBECTED. 
"Whaterer  words  the  veib  to  bm  serrea  to  unite,  referring  to  tbe  aame  thing,  most  be  of  tbe 
same  ease ;  (g  61 ;)  aa,  *  Alexander  ia  a  ahidmiC  "— A*flkm#  eor.  "  When  the  objective  is  a  rela- 
tive  or  [at]  intenogative,  it  oomea  befbre  the  verb  tiiat  governs  it:  (g  40,  Rule  9 :)  Hurray's  6th 
role  is  unneeeaeaiy."— ja.  "It  is  genmUy  impn^,  except  In  poetiy,  to  omit  tbe  aatecedut 
toardattre;  andalw^a^  to  omit  a  relative^  when  ttf  tbe  nwnlnatiTO  ease." — Id,  "In  evwysen* 
tence,  there  must  be  a  verb  and  a  nominative  »  sabject,  expressed  or  understood." — Id.  "  Nouns 
and  pronouns,  and  especially  words  denoting  time,  are  often  governed  by  prepositions  under- 
stood- or  are  used  to  reetarict  verbs  or  adjectives,  without  a  governing  word:  (g  60,  Rem.  6  and 
Rule:)  as,  'He  gave  [to]  me  a  fbll  aooonnt  of  the  aOiur.' " — Id.  "'When«A««U  is  used  in  stead  (tf 
ovgkt,  to  express  premU  duXj,  (g  30, 4,)  it  m^  be  followed  by  the  present;  as,  '  You  Aovld  study 
that  you  may  become  learned.'  "—Id.  "TIm  indioative  present  is  neqneutily  used  after  the  words 
tBhen,  bt^ore,  aaaoonaa,  after,  to  express  tbe  relative  time  ofaftiture  awon;  (g  34>  I,  4;)  as, 
'When  he  comet,  he  will  be  welcome."'— /d.  "The  relative  is  parsedj^ocwrtfin^  to  BuBiau^  b7 
stating  its  gender,  number,  case,  and  antecedent ;  (the  gender  and  number  being  alwf^  the 
saoM  aa  thoae  <tf  the  antecedent;)  thus,  '  The  boy  who' — '  Who  is  a  relative  pronoun,  maaooliM^ 
lutgalar,  tiie  nominatiTe;  aodrmra  to  'toy'  as  its  antecedent" — Id. 

"  'Kow,  now,  I  a^ae^  I  dasp  iky  charms; 
And  now  yon  burst,  ah  audi  from  my  arms.' — Pope. 

*  If,  b  owh  of  thew  Hntmeas,  tha  eoloa  vm  nbctitntAd  fbr  tha  Utter  wmleoloiL  tba  eomi  might  vdl  be 

■pared.    Lowth  haa a alintlaf  y tmwjfi,  vhldi  (batlnc a  nMdAilTuUtlon of  gnUIemata)n«  pointed  tbui:  "<m  , 

Oh;  exprmlng  a  eomparlaoii  of  eqnalltr;  'oa  white  i»  snow;'  a>-^— ,  »o;  exprc^ngacionipariaoiiioiDetlinea 
of  aqnalltj;  'oaths  atara,  ao  ihall  thr  aeed  be;'  that  la,  eqaal  In  nnmbtr;  but"  Ae.— XiOiKA'a  Oram.,  p.  TOO. 
Mnrraj,  vbo  broke  thia  paaNkge  Into  paragrapha,  retained  at  flrat  th«M  aemlcolana,  but  aftemrda  changed  thtm 
aBloeolona.  Of  Utar  grammarian*,  aomc  r«tain  tha  former  eoton  in  aaoh  aaotaooe ;  aotna,  tha  latter ;  and  aome, 
Mltbar.  HOarfoInls  ttas;  "Aa  raqalrN  aa, aspnariiv  agaaMti;  aa,  'Be  is  «  good  m  As.*"— OnqTa* 
Aost.,  p.  lOT. 
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"Hen  is  an  unneceMur  ciuDge  from  the  ■eoood  penon  ringalar  to  the  leoGod  jpcnw  jtanL 
The  kstt  wooU  hsTo  been  better,  thu: — 

'Novr,  DOir,  I  BebsB,  I  clasp  yow  chaniu; 
And  now  yim  bmi^  ah  cruel !  from  my  una' " — JUn  An  cor. 

SECTION  IX— ALL  POINTS. 

MIXED  EXAMPLB3  OORRECTKD. 

"Thepriudralsh^an  tbefoUoviog:  tiieC(Hiimar,1.^8einii^^  the  Colon (:].tke 
Period,  or  FaU  Stop  [  ■  1  the  Note  of  Intenx^ptiwi  [?  ],  tteKote  of  KTdamrtKin  [1 ),  tito  P«mitbe- 
ris  r()]i  uid  the  Daah  [  —  ]." — BulUoru  cor.  "  Ttw  modem  punctuation  in  iMin  u  tfaeanieM 
in  Euilifih.  The  chief  marka  emplojed  arc  the  Comma  [,  ],  tt«  Semioc^oDrj],  Ac  Coloa  [:).  Ai 
Period  [. J,  A«Abteo/Intem«ati«i  [1 1  the  liiite  of  ExcUmatkm  (I ).  tAe  Poreafftanf  [()J,  mi 
the  Da^  [—]:'— Id. 

"Plato  r^roving  a  young  man  li>r  idaying  at  eome  diMiah  game,  *Tou  chide  nx^'aiTg  the 
youth, 'for  a  trifling  fitulC  '  Coatom,^  i^liad  the  pbiloaofher,  'is  no  trifle.'  'Ao^*  wUi  Jfi^ 
fii^rn^ 'he  vas  in  the  right;  for  our  ricee  begin  in  infrnoy.' " — Boms  cor. 

"A  merchant  at  sea  asked  tiie  ridpper  what  deaOi  hia  &ther  died.  *lij6di^'m^m 
ak^^,  '  my  grandfother,  and  117  peat^iand&tber,  wo  all  drowned.*   '  wei^'  nfte 
merchant,  '  and  are  not  you  afraid  oTb^ug  drowned  too?' " — /<i 

"  The  uae  of  inverted  commaa  derives  from  France,  where  one  GuiUemet  was  the  ntbor  cf 
them;  [and,]  as  an  acknowledgement  for  the  unpforemen^  his  counUymen  call  than  after  bii 
name,  ociLLRHKra" — Hitt  car. 

"This,  however,  is  seldom  if  ever  done^  nnleas  tin  word  following  the  poaeasveb^ina  witibi; 
thus,  we  do  not  si^,  'the  prmai  foatber;'  hut,  *tbe  pnmeia  feather.'" — BvBitmMcor.  "And 
this  phrase  must  mean,  'ihefeaiher  of  the  prtitee^  but  ^ prinee^^^nthtr,"  written  as  one  vird, 
[and  with  both  apostrophe  and  hyphen,]  is  the  name  n  pla&%  a  qtedea  oT  acoaranth.*' — 0. 
Brown.  *'  Botithius  soon  had  the  Batiabcticni  of  obtifnii^  U^Mt  baooon  Ua  oomAy  eoold 
bestow." — IngenoU  cor. ;  also  L.  Moray. 

"  When  an  example^  a  quotation,  or  a  speech,  is  introdnoed,  it  la  sqwmted  from  the  re«  of  Aa 
sentence  ritfaer  by  aoonttna  orftyaot^on;  as, '  The  Soytoree  give  us  an  amiable  Kywawtation  of 
the  Deity,  in  tiieee  words:  Ood  ii  (dm*  "— iBIev  ear.  "  ESttier  the  ookn  or  As  eomm»  atf  bo 
used,  [aoeu-dii^  to  ibo  nature  of  the  oaae,]  when  an  example,  a  quotation,  or  •  ipeeeb,  is  ntni- 
doced;  aa,  'Always  remember  this  andenC  maxim :  Knou  AyM^' — 'The  ScriptoiBa  ginasaa 
amiable  representation  t^the  Deity,  in  these  wtvds:  Oodia  ioc«.'  " — SvOtom  ear. 

"The  &i8t  word  of  a  quotation  introduced  after  a  cjokw,  or  amy  smteitee  qwatti  in  a  diiect 
form,  muat begin  wfthac^tal:  ss^  'Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim:  Kkev  tfayaelC  — 
*  Our  great  kw^ver  sai^  Take  op  thy  cross  daily,  and  foUow  m&'  "— Aiflwiu  amd  Zwii  «ar.; 
also  ilJfifrnqr;  also  IVUl   See  Zirti^  ix,  23. 

"Ten  me,  in  whose  house  do  yon  SveT"— Atfbr  oor.  **He  that  acts  wisely,  dnema 
prtdse."— iff.  "He  who  steals  my  pone,  steals  trash."— /d  "The  antecedent  is  mmtHmm 
omitted;  as,  '  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.' — [Shak.]  That  ia,  '^who,'or,  'Tlie  omaa 
who.'  "—Id.  "  Thus,  '  Whoever  steals  my  pones  b^aIb  tnah ;'— '  Whoever  does  no  goo^  docs 
harm.'  "—Id.  "  Tbua,  '  Whoevn  rins,  will  snflbr.*  TUs  meaos,  that  aqy  OM^  witluutflxoiflli^ 
who  lina,  will  sofibr."— idL 

"Lettsrs  form  ayllablea;  qyHalde^  words;  words,  sentences;  and  sentenoea,  combined  and 
onmeotad,  form  discoune.*'— (SKiper  ear.  "  A  letter  which  fonns  a  perfect  aoond  when  uttered  by 
itaeU;iscdled  avowel;  as,  a,  e,  V'—Id  "  A  propw  Dotm  the  name  of  an  fadiThfaud,  [orcf 
a  particular  people  or  place] ;  as,  John,  Boston,  Hadsm,  Amerioa."— /d 

"Uany  men  have  been  capable  of  doing  a  yriae  thing;  more,  a  conning  thing;  botvety  few,  a 
generous  thing." — Davia  ear.  "In  the  place  ot  an  ellipnB  of  the  verb,  a  comma  moat  be  io- 
wrted."— iU,  "  A  common  noun  uDlhnlted  by  an  aitide,  is  aomethim  uoderstood  in  Ui  brjadeat 
•ooe^tatiaD:  tinis, '  JMss  swhn,' is  nnderstood  to  mean  oB  fiabes;  'Jfiw  la  mortal,'  oB  m" 

■'Tho^  those  ■0llDd8foII0edprlDo^M^^l7  the  throat,  an  cdled;itf^^  those  fbnnedpifB- 
cipaUy  by  the  palate,  jmUoIi,-  those  foiWby  the  teeth,  dMM>;  tboae  br  the  liu  iiWalf;  oW 

those  by  the  noe^  mmib."—lk»b  eor.  *  -t-i 

"Some  ftdjectiTea  are  oompared  iiregnlaily:  ai^  Oood,  letter,  iatt;  Bad,  wont,  wont;  iMt, 

ma,  ieoat"— JUton  cor. 

"  Under  the  fourth  head  of  gramnuir,  thertfore,  bnr  topics  wiB  be  conddered ;  Til.,  FOOICA- 
nmr,  Obthospt,  FianBEs,  and  VREsincATioM."— flart  oar. 

"  Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceflil  shwc^ 
Where  peril,  pun,  and  death,  are  felt  no  mon  I"— Aleoner  eor. 

GOOD    ENGLISH    RIGHTLY  POINTED. 

^  LE8801T  L— tllTDEB  VAEIOTJS  BULBS. 

"IKsooveiiesc^sacliadiaraoteraresometimeBiaadeinBraiDiiiar  also:  and  bdcIl  taoi  ondtat 
flair  origin  and  their  end."— JtatSbw  cor. 
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uTaATSBSB,  [litenlly  io  enui,]  To  deny  what  Uw  oppa^  pw^  has  alleged.  To  trsTene  aa 
indictment,  or  toe  like,  is  to  deny  it." — Id. 

"  The  Ordiaai  aanusniB  denote  the  order,  or  weecanon,  tn  whidi  any  nomber  of  ponona  or 
thhigs  org  mentioned;  as,  >in<,  McoMt^  Mrd,  ^birlA,  Jt«."~-^  . 

"  Konns  have  three  paisoiu:  &e  Itot,  ihe  Second,  and  tte  Third.  The  Fbst  pnani  la  that 
•  wMdbiMota  the  speaker;  tiie  Beoond  la  Aof  wUcA  dsnote  the  ptrmm  or  <IU^  ^dkea  to;  the 
Third  ia  that  wiUcfc  dwoto  the  jMram  or  liUn^  nierefy  spoken  o£" — ifort  eor. 

"Noons  hare  three  oases;  the  Nominative,  ihe  FMaearire,  and  As  OtifectiTe.  The  nfattmi 
indieatadby  tbe(»M9oraiioaii,«iei(Kfe  tbnodMwt  Ideas;  tIl,  those  of  sol^  ottfect,  and 
ownership." — Id. 

"  Id  speaking  of  animals  that  are  of  Inferior  dze,  or  whose  sex  ia  not  known  or  not  regarded, 
tM  often  treat  &em  as  without  Bex:  thas,  we  say  of  a  cat,  'Jt  ia  treadieious;'  of  an  in&nt,  '  /<ifl 
beaotifhl;'  ofadeer,  '  it  was  kiUed.' 7d 

"When  THIS  and  that,  or  thksk  ami  thoSb,  refer  to  a  preceding  sentmoe;  tbis  or  THSSSr^ 
nsentothelatter  member  or  term,  ONd  THAT  or  fHOBi,  the  fi]rmer."—0!WvJUU  eor.  ^  and  Loxolh. 

"Tin  rearing  of  them  beoame  his  flnt  care;  tiwir  ftnit,  his  flMfbod;  and  Me  marlriog  ij^ttieir 
kinds,  bis  flrat  knowledge." — Jf.  Butler  eor. 

After  the  period  oaed  with  abbreviations,  we  should  employ  other  points,  if  the  constnictioQ 
demands  Omn ;  tho^  after  '  Esq.,'  in  the  last  example^  there  should  be,  besides  tht  period,  a 
cxnnma." — Id. 

"  In  the  idoral,  the  verb  has  the  same >brm  in  all  the  persons;  iid  atfS  the  princqde  in  Afm.  6, 
xmder  Bole  iii,  that  the  flnt  or  seognd  person  takes  preoedenoe,  Is  applicable  to  Terfae,  in  pan- 

"  Bex  and  TyraDntta  are  of  very  different  characters.  The  one  mlee  his  people  by  laws  to 
iriileh  ttiey  oonsent:  tiie  other,  by  Us  abscdate  wQl  and  power:  ttiat  govtrmttaiU  Is  eulad  ftee- 
dom;  this,  tyranny." — L.  Murray  eor, 

"A  noon  ia  the  name  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned:  a^ 
George,  London,  America,  goodnees,  dturity." — See  Bnmt't  AuiUattt,  p.  31. 

"  E^mology  treaito  of  the  ohasiflciatton  of  ward%  their  TaiioaB  modifleationa^  and  Mr  ArAPo* 
tton."— P.  £  Day  eor. 

"  To  punctuate  correctly,  implies  a  tiKinx^  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases,  as  well  as  toiOi  all  their  oorresponding  ominexiona" — W.  Day  cor. 

"  All  objecta  that  belong  to  neither  the  male  nor  the  female  kind,  are  said  to  be  of  the  neuter 
gender,  except  eerlain  tMnga  permm^ed." — Weld  oar.  twice. 

**  The  Analyss  of  the  Soonda  in  the  En^tah  language,  presented  in  tixo  preceding  statemente, 
i)  sufficiently  exact  for  the  purpose  in  hand.    Those  who  wish  to  pursue  me  tutjai  flirther,  can 
oonsnit  Dr.  Bnsb'a  admirabte  wofk,  '  The  Fhikisoidiy  dt  the  Human  Yoioei'  "—Fotoier  cor.    "  No- 
bo^  oonfconda  tiia  name  of  w  or  f  witii  Me  sotmd  q^Mr  fatter,  or  wSOt  ita  phonetio  import."— iii 
lUs  asaertkn  la  hardly  tna.  StKnge  as  sooh  a  bhiwkr  ia,  it  baa  actually  ocourrad.  Bee, 
&0rtbogiiv*7i  ^  ff,  on  fhe  OlMses  <^the  Letters,  at  p.  156.— G.  B.] 
"  Order  is  Hear^n's  first  law;  and,  this  eon^d, 
Some  are,  and  must  b^  greater  than  the  rert." — Pope. 

l^SmfS  IL— UNDEB  TABIOUB  BTTLBSl 
"  .Avm  adjectives     one  syllable,  and  eeme  of  two,  the  comparative  ia  fcrmed  by  adding  r  er 
to  the  poritive ;  and  Ae  siqwrlatiTe^  by  adding  tt  <x  ett:  aa,  moeet,  sweeter,  eweeteel;  oMtv  abler, 
abiest"—BuUionB  eor. 

"fhm  monoeyllsblea,  or  from  dieeyOoNee  ending  with  a  vowel  or  fhe  acemi,  the  comparative  is 

formed  by  adding  «r  cv  r  to  the  positive;  and  the  superlative,  b7  adding  est  or  «( :  as,  tail,  toOsr, 
loBeet;  wiae,  wiser,  wieeet;  holy,  hoa&r,  hotieet;  corr^^ete,  cpmpMef,  eompleleet." — Id. 

"  By  this  method,  the  conibsion  and  unnecessary  labour  occasioned  by  studying  grarnmus,  Ca 
these  laoguagee,  constructed  on  different  jnlnciples,  are  avoided;  the  study  of  tme  is  rendered  a 
profitable  in^oductioD  to  the  study  of  an  other ;  and  an  oppwtmiify  is  flunished  to  the  inqwring 
student,  of  comparing  the  languages  in  their  graromatioft]  stnietare^  and  ef  seeing  at  once  wher^ 
they  agree,  and  wherein  they  differ."— iil 

"No  larger  portion  should  be  aorigned  tor  each  recitation,  than  the  dasa  can  eaaly  master; 
and,  till  the  preeioae  leseoru  are  welt  teamed,  a  new  portion  abioold  not  be  given  out" — Id  "The 
acquisitions  made  in  every  new  lenm,  should  be  rioeted  and  secured  by  repeated  revisals." — Id. 

"The  person^  pnmoQnsmay  be  parsed  brlefiy,  thus:  '/is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  fint  per- 
son, singular  number,  masculine  gender,  (fonmine^  if  the  qpeaker  is  a  femtue,)  and  maninative  coml* 
'iTu  ia  a^>erBonal  pronoun,  p/Oe  tidrd  jMnon,  singular  nmnber,  maacuHDe  gender,  and  possessive 

"  When  the  male  and  fhe  tetaele  are  expreesed  by  distinct  tmae,  as,  ehqsherd,  ihepherdeee,  the 
masculine  term  has  also  a  general  meaning,  expressiDg  both  male  md  female;  mid  is  alwiqrs  to 
be  naed  when  the  (rfflo^  oooapstion,  or  pi^nion,  and  not  the  sex,  of  the  individoal,  ia  ciiiefly 
to  be  expnmeA;  the  feodnine  term  iUng  uaed  only  when  the  discrimination  of  sex  is  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Thus,  when  It  ia  said,  *11ie  poets  of  this  country  are  distinguished  for 
oonectnea  oTtaste^'  the  tenn  'poettf  deariy  fauteilM  both  male  and  fbmale  wiiteis  d  poetry.** 
— iiiL 

"Noims  and  pz«iuiinicoiUMetsdbroatf°nc1ionfl^  most  be  In  ttie  ssme  com**- AverasII  eor. 
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**  YniM  connected  by  and,  or,  or  nor,  most  generally  be  in  the  aune  mood  and  faMe;  aod,  wfam 
the  tense  Jiaa  different  /orme,  they  must  be  in  the  Bune  ibnn." — Id. 

"This  will  habituate  him  to  reflection i  exMoae  hia  Jttdgeme^  on  the  weaning  of  the  ndw; 
and,  without  B^7  great  ^fort  on  his  part)  impnas  indellUy  oa  faia  memorf  the  niks^rtiicbl»ii 
reqoiied  to  give.  After  tbe  ezenaaas  mdAv  any  mb  hare  bem  gone  throogfa,  agraaOtg  1$  tn 
dtneUon  in  the  note  ai  tite  boHom  o/pogi  88th,  tfaay  niqr  be  read  om  again  in  a  conaeted  Mrt^ 
the  popil  making  on  emphaua  on  the  oonection  made;  cr  tbay  be  prnaantad  h  vrittift  M 
the  nest  reoitattoiL" — BuilioM  cor, 

"  Ifao,  but  for  tliat,  no  action  could  atteod; 
And,  but  for  thii,  were  active  to  do  end." — Pepe. 

LESSOy  m— TTKDEB  VARIOUS  EULBS. 
"'Johnson,  tiiebooksaUw  and  atatlaiier,'  indioatn  tiiat  Aoofadfar  and  JtoftsMr  ve  J(ni)ba> 
longing  to  tbe  same  person;  'the  bocdneUer  and  the  atatkmer,' vonldindioatethatflief  bdongto 

difm«nt  persons." — BaUiona  cor. 

"  Past  is  [commonly]  an  adjective ;  pami,  tbe  part  tenae  or  perfect  parttctple  of  die  nb: 
and  they  ought  not  (as  they  frequently  are)  to  be  ctnifounded  with  each  other." — Id. 

"  Not  only  the  nature  of  the  thou^ta  and  seotimenta,  but  the  very  aelection  or  anaage- 
meat  of  the  words,  gives  En^iah  poetay  a  diamctw  whidL  sepotstee  it  widdj  fion  commoa 

**  Ifen  of  sound,  dliCTimlnating,  and  phUosoi^ical  minds — men  prepared  tx  tbe  watk  by  loag 
stody,  patient  investigation,  and  extensive  aoqiurements — have  l^wnred  for  ages  to  imptore  lad 
perfect  it ;  and  notiiing  is  hazarded  in  asserting,  that,  should  it  be  unwisely  abandooed,  it  will  be 
long  before  an  other,  equal  in  beauty,  etabOi^,  and  usefhlneea,  mil  be  produced  in  its  stead."— 
on  the  common  "  system  of  English  Grammar." 

"  Tbe  article  the,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  to  restrict;  and  is  thereftjre  termed  Defmtit.  lis 
proper  office  ia,  to  call  the  attention  to  a  particular  individual  or  claas,  or  to  any  nmnber  of  asA; 
and  accordingly  it  is  uaed  with  nouna  of  Alixat  number,  singular  or  pluraL" — Id 

"Hence^  alac^  the  ioflnittTe  mood,  a  partldple  wMA  itoocjM^  antember of  naentanoi^  era 
viholt  propocDtion,  fbrming  th  j  snlgect  of  ^sooaTse,  or  tbe  ol^ect  oT  a  verb  or  ya^t^An,  anS  bng 
the  nams  of  an  act  cff  drcumstance,  ti,  in  construction,  regarded  aa  a  nam;  aM  i»  oaaallyoBllBd, 
'a  substantive  phxaae :'  as, '  lb  play,  is  pleaaantL' — *  TfuU  heiaen  eafertdame^,  ia  no 
ation.' — '  Let  your  motto  be,  Sotuaty  it  Oie  6crt  poUey.'  " — Id 

"  In  accordance  with  his  deflnttion,  Kuiray  haa  divided  verbs  into  three  classes :  Adwe,  Psv- 
ive,  and  Neuter; — and  indaded  in  the  first  dasa  transitive  verbs  only;  and,  in  tbe  bi^  ^  vsta 
nied  iatranridnly.''— Jii 

"  MoTBOrer,  aa  the  name  of  the  ipeaker  at  Onat  of  the  persim  spoken  to  is  aaUom  iiiiiiiMiil.  ^ 
pronoun  I  bong  u«ed/>r  &e  former,  and  Thou  or  Yoo  far  the  latter,)  a  noon  ia  vtar  iwsfa  b  the 
first  pmoD;  not  (rfken  in  tlu  seccmd;  and  hardly  ow  in  either,  nnlwa  it  A  nprafier  non^  era 
common  noun  denoting  an  dbjeet  personified." — Id 

"In  uung  the  jNir«tfv  exerdses,  it  will  save  much  time,  (ontf  (Mt  Mvjiiff  is  oltwiporias^)  if  tfat 
piq>il  be  taught  to  say  oM  thinge  belcmging  to  the  noun,  in  we  fewest  woi^  pomthln;  and  to  mq 
them  always  in  the  eame  order,  after  the  emmpk  above."— /d 

"  In  any  phrase  or  anktenoe^  tbe  adjectiveB  qoaliQIng  a  noun  may  generaQy  be  fiiand  Ij  p» 
fixing  the  phrase,  'What  Icindo^'to  the  noun,  In  tiie  fiinn  cf  nqueition;  as,  'Vhat  kkn  of 
horse?'  'What  kind  (ri*  stone?'  *Wbat  kind  of  yrt^T  lbs  wvnl  contahiiag  ttie  awmr  to  At 
question,  ia  an  adjective." — Id 

"  In  the  following  exercise,  let  the  pupil  first  point  oat  the  noDU|  and  tbaa  the  ai^jeuUvaa;  and 
tell  how  he  knows  tbem  to  be  nicA."— -/ti 

"In  the  following  sentmoea,  point  oat  ^  improper  dMMai;  aftowwhr  Oay  on  famnmrjad 
oorrect  them."— Id 

1.  lamamittan,  1.  We  are  smittei^ 

2.  TboQ  art  andtten,  3.  Ton  are  andtten, 

8.  Heiaendttni;  3.  Th^y  aresmittan."— IVI^csr. 

CHAPTER  II.— UTTERANCE. 
The  seoond  cb^iter  of  Froaody,  traathig  of  artioolatioo,  prcnunciatini,  elocutioo  and  the  amt 
topics  that  oome  undo-  Utterance,  oontama  no  exerciaee  demanding  oocreotton  in  this  Key. 

CHAPTER  m.— FIGURES. 

&i  the  ttilrddu^itwd'Proeody,  the  several  figures  of  speedi  are  exi^iOned;  and,astiwil» 
toattona  embraoe  no  errors  for  correction,  nothing  here  corresponds  U\  tliii  iliaplw,  battlMtiBft 

CHAPTER  IV.— VERSIFIOATION. 
FALSB  PBOSODY,  0&  EBROBS  OF  METRE,  OORBSOTKDl 

LESSON  L— RHYTHU  RESTORED. 
« 'When  thy  true  treamre?  GMdsay^ 'ITotinme.'"— Fom^ 
"  Canst  tbou  grow  sad,  thou  aay'st,  as  earth  grows  bright"— i>awL 
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"  It  must  be  so ;— Plato,  thou  reawn'st  weH"— Oato  :  Enfield,  p.  321. 
"  Slow  risea  worth  by  poverty  depressed."—  WeUf's  Gram^  LaU  Ed^  p.  21L 
"  Ssgt  mto  future  times,  the  bard  begun."— Popb.—J&,  p.  166. 
**  Is  there  not  rain  enou^  in  the  sweet  -heATeDs 

To  wash  it  white  as  snowY  Whereio  serveB  mercy 

But  to  oonfront  the  visage  of  offeuce  ?" — Shak^  HamUi. 
**LoA  I  in  this  plaoe  ran  Oajntu*  dagger  tiirough."^J(t,  J.  Octm. 
"  And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  tbor  scrannel  {Hpes  of  wretched  stnw." — MUton,  LgeUiu. 

"  Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  ji'twttM'  takaV'—Dodd  and  Shak.  eor, 

"  May  I  ezpnm  ttoe'  wMan'df  tiaee  Qod  is  light"— Mfon,  B.  Ui,  L  3. 

"Or  hear'si  tboa  rather  pure  ethereal  stream f'—^,  B.  fii,  11. 

"B^RilAoS)  kingdooi^  cn^dies,  m^y  decay; 
Oreat  prinoee,  heroec,  lageB,  sink  to  nought"— Anvt  or  La-Buecor. 

"Tbaa  br^igtt,  gay  enattm  m  thou  art, 

A  BolKBn  image  to  my  heart."— AiUoefe  ear. 
"IEluow  <A«it  tfaysdfl  pnwome  not  God  to  scan; 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  ia  Man." — J'opt,  on  Jfaa,  £p.  ii,  L  L 
"  Baised  on  pOastvrt  high  of  humidied  giaA:*—I)r.  &  BuOer  ear. 
"  Lore  in  AdaJgise'  breast  has  fixed  hk  sting.**— Jil 
**  Thirty  days  each  have  September,  |  Sating  Febmary  alone, 

April,  JQD^  and  old  November;  Which  has  twen^-eight  in  fine, 

Jbehof  theiMtiafOfr^^OB^  j         Tin  le^Teir  gfm  it  twen^-nine." 

— Dean  Coiei  cor. 

usasas  h^beyithu  bestorbd. 

"  Twaa  not  the  fiune  of  what  he  once  had  been. 

Or  take  in  rtcorxb  oid  and  annals  seen." — Roue  eor. 
**  And  Aria  now  and  Aftio  ate  explored 

Por  It^-^oed  d^ntiea  and  Iht  dtroo  board."-— Am  ear.. 
"Who  lounra  not  how  the  treinUiDff  judge  bebdd 

The  peaeefbl  ooort  vtth  arnOd  logixa  fllTd  T'~-ltawe  at. 
"  WUh  thee  tte  Scfytluaa  wflds  well  wander  o'er, 

With  thee  (Atboniing  libyan  sandsexplore.**— Aouw  eor. 
"  Hasty  and  headbmg,  different  paths  they  ti«ad, 

As  impube  Uuid  and  wild  distraction  IcomL" — Roim  am*. 
"  But  Fate  reaeiT'd  Mm  to  perfonn  its  doom, 

And  be  the  minister  of  wrath  to  Rome."— Anw  ear. 
"Una  qwke  the  youth.   When  Cato  thug  exprete'd 

The  saored  oooivels  of  his  inmost  breast" — Rom  cor. 
"These  were  the        manners  c^tiie  man, 

This  VMS  the  stubborn  course  in  wbiA  they  ran; 

The  goWen  mean  unchanging  to  pursue 

Constant  to  keep  the  pwrpofd  end  in  view."— iZtwie  tor. 
"What  greater  grief  oan  on  a  Roman  seize, 

Than  to  be  Ibroed  to  Uve  on  terms  like  theier-^ANM  eor, 
"  He  views  the  naked  town  with  joyftil  eyes. 

While  fton  Us  lage  an  onnW  pec^le  fliei.''— .Snnetff. 
"Tot  planks  and  haami,  he  isngea  the  wood. 

And  the  toog^  oofe  extends  across  die  OaoAr-^-Rom  tar, 
"A  narrow  pass  the  bomftd  mde  divides, 

Karrow  as  that  where  alinmg  Emipui'  tidee 

Beat  on  Bub<eBn  Chakas'  rocky  ridee."— A?ih  or. 
"  No  fiiroe,  no  fears  their  hands  wtarmid  bear,"— or, 

No  force,  no  fears  their  hands  anann'd  now  bear, 

But  looks  of  peace  and  gentleneea  they  wear." — Bom  ear, 
"Ihe  ready  wairinn  all  aboard  them  ride. 

And  wait  return  of  the  retiring  tide." — Row  eor. 
"  He  saw  those  trocqps  that  kmg  bad  fcithM  stood, 

Friends  to  his  cause,  and  enemies  to  good, 

Grown  weary  of  their  ehiat  and  tatiaU  with  hiood."— Rom  eor. 


Xn>  or  TBI  KIT. 
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APPENDIX  I 


TO  PART  FIRST,  OR  ORTHOGRAPHT. 

OP  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LBTTBRa 

In  the  first  cb^>terof  Fart  I,  tbo  powers  of  the  letten,  or  the  dMDentair  sounds  of  OwBogBA 
langoago,  were  duly  enumerated  and  exjdained ;  ibr  these^  as  well  as  the  letten  tbsioidra,  are 
few,  aod  ma^  bo  taiiy  stated  in  few  words:  but,  since  we  often  express  the  same  sound  in  rnanf 
different  ways,  and  i^,  in  some  instances,  give  to  the  same  letter  several  different  sovnds, — a, 
it  may  bo,  no  Bound  at  all, — any  adequate  accoont  of  the  powers  of  the  lettere  cooadered  aertnUj 
according  td  ua^, — that  is,  of  the  sound  or  sounds  of  eacli  letto',  with  its  mate  puAtoBB.  as 
liiefle  occur  in  practice, — must,  it  was  tbou^t^  descend  to  a  minnteness  of  detafl  not  ifaMnMa  i> 
the  fiiBt  chapter  of  OrOiography.  For  this  reason,  tiie  fidlowing  paitioQlarB  ham  been  uwned 
to  bo  given  hero  as  an  A{^>nidL]^  pertaiiUng  to  the  Ilrst  Part  of  this  Eoglirii  Grammar. 

OBSEBTA-nOXa. 

Ob*.  1. — A  proper  diMriadnattoa  of  the  diSsrent  rovei  aonodi  by  tbe  epithets  most  oommotily  bsc4  Cor  Mi 
pnrpoie, — ■uoh  m  long  aod  short,  bnad  aad  ataadtr,  open  and  oIom,  or  ope»  and  tkut, — U  tnade  diOealt,  if  aat 
tmpoHlble,  b7  r«aioii  of  iba  dlflBrant,  ud  lometlnea  ofreotl/  contradictory  mmm  ia  rbicb  cert>ia  onbH|iM 
li»e  emplorad  aneh  tamu.  Weill  mjt, "  Vowel  •oonda  are  oaOrd  open  or  eUm,  According  to  the  nWiM  «ta 

</ <to qpawiy throngh  which  tha Tolee |]«uitii  In fomdae thm.  ""-n".  irf'/rf*".  ~t*  ~'  ,  — t TirT"'T — 

MandH,  beotuae  they  kn  formed  bj  a  wfils  opmina  of  tos  organi  of  qfcech  t  while  « Is  nu,  aad  ■*  ta  rHfa^  w» 
oiled  elDM  ■ounde,  heeuaa  the  wgum  are  «Im«I  In  nttering  then." — iSdM  Graannar.  ISKt,  & 

Good  OM  ibould  fix  the  Import  of  worda    How  doeo  the  puMge  hare  dted  comport  with  tUs  hist  of  Fofot 

"  Tliew.eqiul  iTUahle*  alone  reqolre, 
TliMtgh ^tthttartha open  yowbLi ttre." — Etoay on CrttMam,  L  Mt. 

Obs.  Walker,  too.  In  fail  Prindplea,  6i  and  65,  on  page  IBth  cS  hia  CMtteat  PronoaDdoc  neHoanr. 
tlons  a  similar  distinction  of  rowels,  "wblch  arlwafrom  tfia  difennt  aperturm  of  the  meoth  fa  ftnalag  th—f 
and  MTB.  **  We  accordtnsly  find  Towela  dunomlnated  br  the  Preneh,  oiuw  t  and  famt;  W  the  ItaUaaa, 
aad  eAttMO  :  and  by  tha  English  [,]  open  and  thuL  But  whatorer  propriet7  there  lany  be  ta  tbe  oaa  of  tbM 
temii  In  other  languages,  it  is  certain  thcT  most  be  wad  with  caution  la  En^lah  for  few  of  ooafoBndioc  Oan 
with  long  and  aAort.  Dr.  Jobaaoa  and  other  grammarlsiii  call  the  a  in  /oCAar  the  men  a:  whkta  naj,  tndee*. 
dlatlnKniah  it  from  the  ci«nd<r  a  la  fopcr;  but  not  Itom  the  brood  a  In  tcobr,  which  la  adil  more  opesk  EaAef 
theae  Tettcre  [the  seven  rowela]  baa  a  ahort  aonnd,  which  mnj  he  called  a  aAitt  sooud  bat  Uw  long  aoaads  eaaaat 
be  so  properly  denominated  open  ax  more  or  leaa  broad;  that  la,  tbo  a  In  paper,  (he  alender  oomd:  the  a  la 
fafher,  the  broadUh  or  middle  Bound ;  and  the  a  In  water,  the  broad  sound.  Tbo  aame  maj'  be  obtrred  of  Aa 
o.  This  letter  has  three  long  aounda,  heard  in  tnomt,  noU,  nor;  which  graduate  from  alender  to  broadb^  n( 
broad  [,}  like  [thoae  three  sounds  of]  tbo  a.  Tbo  i  alao  in  mim  wnj  be  calltid  the  brood  (,  and  that  Is  macMai, 
tho  Hleuder  t ,-  though  each  of  them  Is  equally  tont;,-  and  ttaougfa  theea  vowels  Qiatare  low  [.1  may  be  aaid  ts  b« 
more  or  Icsa  op«»  aeeordliw  to  the  dlfi^rent  aperturosof  tbo  month  In  forming  thorn,  mt  the  Mort  Towela  cmmI 
be  aald  to  be  more  or  leaa  Aitt ;  for  as  thort  alwayi  Implies  eInU  (exoept  In  vorse,)  th<»^  long  dooa  not  alvayi 
imply  open,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  lono  and  opm,  and  c&tM  and  tkut,  when  we  speak  of  the  qnan- 
tity  and  quality  of  Om  vowels.  The  truth  of  it  la,''^ooatluuca  be,  "  all  rowela  either  terndnate  a  syllable,  er  m 
united  with  a  eonaonant  In  the  first  case,  If  the  aooeat  be  on  the  sjUahle,  the  vowd  la  loi^,  tboogh  U  aiay  not 
be  open:  in  the  second  case,  where  a  syllable  ia  terminated  by  a  consonant,  exo^  that  eoosonant  be  r,  wbetbar 
the  accent  be  on  the  ayllable  or  not,  tho  vowel  has  Ita  sftorf  aonnd.  which,  compared  wttb  Its  long  one,  way 
ciiUod  ahul:  but  [,]  as  no  vowel  can  be  s^  to  bo  sAut  thatis  notjolned  to  a  eansaoant,atf  OMoefs  UWsirf  iglls. 
btc»  muf  be  said  to  he  open,  whether  tbo  aecent  be  on  tbem  or  not" — (Mt  Pron.  Diet.,  New  YaA,  ]%T,  pi  tt. 

OiiB.  a.— These  auggutions  of  Walker's,  Ihoogfa  each  to  Itself  may  seem  clear  and  planstble.  are,  ando^Heilr. 
in  savural  respects,  ooufused  and  lelf-oontradlotory.  Open  and  ^utt  are  here  IncoDMateoay  referred  first  to  asa 
principle  of  distinction,  and  then  to  another; — first,  (aa  aro  "opsn  and  elose"  by  Wdla.)  to  **  tho  vcfatfsr  ^is 
of  tha  opening,"  or  to  "  the  difertnt  opertHre*  of  the  mouth  ;'' and  then,  in  the  eondnslca,  to  the  rdafme jmf- 
Uon  of  the  vowels  with  respect  to  other  lettera.  These  prlodples  tmprmsitr  i$vo  to  eneh  of  the  cantiiasl 
epithets  two  very  dUTereat  eenaes:  aa,  with  reaped  to  apertare,  toU»  and  itamrnf  wMt  reapeet  to  poritisB, 
dosed  aad  unoloasd.  Now.  that  open  may  maan  unelosMi,  or  class  be  put  fyr  eiesai,  li  not  to  be  qaesUawd; 
but  tt»t  open  hi  a  good  word  for  vride,  or  that  sAitt  (not  to  say  efoM)  can  wcH  mean  norma,  la  aa  aaaiusaifcia 
hardly  scbolarllke.  According  to  Walker,  "tesmNS^  be  ew/vl  do*  to  coofonnd"  open  with  long,  or  akitf  wttk 
short,  or  eloae  with  tlmt ;  and  yet,  If  he  himself  does  not,  la  the  vary  paragraph  above  quoted,  confiHiid  An 
all,— does  not  idenUfy  in  sense,  or  faU  to  distinguish,  the  two  words  In  each  of  these  pairs,— i  kaow  not  who  an 
need  his  "cauUon."  If  there  are  vowd  sounds  which  graduate  thrm^  Bsreral  degrees  of  ^oaaeaa  or  bna*. 
neaa,  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  express  these  by  r^larty  oomparlnrthe  spttbet  prrferted ;  as,  cipra,<ncw, 
(wensst;  or  brood,  frrooder,  frraodest.  And  again,  if  "  all  vowels  that  end  syllablea  amy  bo  mU  to  be  «v«i.* 
then  it  is  not  true,  that  "  the  long  sounds"  of  a  In  paper,  /otAer,  toaUr,  oumot  be  so  "  dsnooUnalcd  ;**  or  As* 
to  "  RiU  the  u  In  /otAsr  the  open  a,  may.  Indeed,  disti aguish  it  fhim  the  aleoder « la  yvsr."  Kor,  on  this  ffto- 
dpla,can  11  bd  said  that "  tho  broad  aln  watsrfaaiai  moreMwn,-"  fbrtUss  no  mors  "endaa  qritahW*  ita 
the  others.  If  any  vowel  souiid  la  to  be  called  Oia  open  aonnf  faaeanse  the  lettw  enda  a  ■vIlaHt,  orfa  bs(  M 
by  a  ooiiaonant.  It  is,  andonbtedlr,  tiie  primal  and  Most  asaaf  soud,  as  fbmid  la  flw  latter  wiwa  aeeeaH<  aal 
not  aome  other  of  nre  oooarrenee. 

Ons.  4.— Dr.  Peiiey  Bays,  "  It  Is  greatly  to  be  r^retted  that  the  different  sounds  of  a  vowd  AovU  be  adlsl 
the  names  fonj7,  sAort,  Mender,  and  broad,  which  oonvey  no  IdM  of  the  natnre  of  tho  ooond,  foraM<Mi  m 
are  as  long  in  poetry  as  mate  and  note.  The  first  sound  of  a  vowel  C]  as  [that  of  a  la]  fata  M  say  ba  «dsd 
men,  because  It  ia  the  sound  which  the  vowel  generally  baa  wbon  k  endsaayltebls:  the  seeend  aoaad  aa  Dbal 
or  alTi]/at,  may  be  called  etone,  becauae  it  is  the  sound  which  the  vowd  generally  has  when  it  la  Joliwd  wtta 
oonsonant  foUowIng  in  the  same  syllabla,  as  /at4en ;  when  there  are  mora  lhau  two  sounds  of  any  vowd  U 
they  may  be  numbered  onward  j  as  8  far,  4  /aU."—PtrUy't  Oram.,  p.  TS. 

Oae.  S.— Walker  thought  a  long  or  short  vowd  sound  essential  to  a  long  or  abort  quantity  In  any  syttabto.  Af 
this,  if  he  was  wrong  la  It,  (aa,  in  the  chapter  on  Vantfloatloo,  I  have  aigaad  that  bo  wasj  ha  psabatdyda- 
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tailwd  mora  the  proper  dtstlnettoii  of  qnantlttea,  thM  that  of  vowel  toicidi.  Am  regards  lon^  and  «Aorf,  there- 
for*, FMay't regret  M9eina  to  bare  cause;  but,  tn  maklog  the  aame  ottJectlon  to  "afmd^raDd  )mKid."  he  reaaoni 
niggteaUj.  So  far  aa  hii  -riew  la  right,  hovever,  U  oolncldea  vith  the  follovlng  earlier  auggMUon :  Tbo 
t*rtDa  lonfl  and  «Aor^  which  are  often  need  to  deoote  certain  rowel  aonndi;  being  alao  uaed,  with  a  different  In^ 
port,  to  dlatlnKntah  the  quantity  of  a^Ilablea,  are  frequentljr  mininderMood  ;  for  which  reason,  we  hare  sub- 
■tltuted  for  them  the  terina  open  and  e(oM — the  Ibnner,  to  denote  the  aonnd  uenally  giren  to  a  vowd  when  tt 
/or«w  or  «iul<  an  accented  arUaUe:  as,  ta,  be,  W,  &u,  by :— the  ktt«r,  to  denote  the  sound  which  the  Tovel 
commoDlrtakM  wbanelossabvocinuonanf,'  as,  ob,  sb,  ib,  ob,  ub." — Anwn's /mtfMit,  p.  SBBb 


Hie  vowel  A  haa  four  Bounda  properly  ita  own ;  they  are  named  by  various  epithet! :  as, 

1.  The  English,  open,       loi^,  or  slender  a;  as  in  aid,/ame,  fcmntr,  efficacious. 

2.  The  French,  close,  curt,  short,  or  stopped  a;  as  in  biu,  banner,  balance,  carrying. 

3.  The  Italian,  bnwdish,  grave,  or  middle  a ;  aa  in  far,  father,  oAo,  cfftnma^  acoria,  aqfa, 
1.  The  Dutch,  Oemuu,  Old-aairao,  or  broad  a;  as  in  v>all,  haul,  waUe,  worm,  water. 


Om.  1.— Coneerolag  the  namhtr  of  scnnidi  parhdnlng  ia  the  rowel  a,  orto  eertaln  otter  partlenkr  Wtmi,  and 
coDsequeaUr  In  regard  to  the  whole  nmnber  <rf  the  MudAb  which  eonstltnto  th«  oral  elementa  of  the  EngUth  lan- 
guage, oar  educational  lltantL— the  gramm^aBt,  oitboepMo,  orthographcrs,  elocutlonlMs,  phonographars  sad 
lezicoBntplieni,— an  (bond  to  hare  enlortaliMd  and  Inevloated  a  great  vailetj  of  opiolona,  In  their  dlflerent 
eonatlnn,  the  number  of  our  pfaoirieal  elemants  vwlaa  from  twentj-aix  to  mm  than  fortr.  'Wellssajrs  dure 
an  "aoDtU/te^elemeatarr  mianiM.''—8elieiA  Oram.,iOL  HIa  flirt  edition  vaa  more  podtira,  and  ataUdtiHU 
•t  "forh^^M."  Boa  tbo  last  and  werj  emmeou  pawsge  wblcb  I  have  cttad  at  tho  foot  of  page  US.  ta  Yfoc- 
eoiter'B  UnWeroal  and  Critied  Dlotlonarj,  there  appear  to  be  noted  aeverai  tnort  tfean/orfTr-tmc.  but  I  knov  not 
whether  thia  author,  or  Walker  eitlior.  baa  anjwhera  UM  na  how  many  of  bU  mariced  eonnda  he  coneldered  to 
be  sererallf  dUbrent  l^m  all  others.  Sheridan  and  Jonea  admlttsd  twentj/^ht,  CborchUl  acknowledges,  hi 
undisputedandlndlspntablc,  onl^fvsnl^sfs;  tiiongh  hoenmneratca,  "Of  simple  rowel  aounds,  ttcelrf,  or  per- 
hiipa  MHewn,"  (New  Gkammar,  6^  and  Bays,  "  Tbo  consonant  sounds  In  tho  English  liuign^n,  are  nfucMcn, 
or  rather  nnm^"— P.  13. 

Oi:b.  Sv— Thna,  wUle  Rtman,  Comstock,  and  bthers,  are  amnsing  Ibemodrca  with  the  folly  of  inrenUng  new 
"  Pbonetio  Alphabets,"  or  of  orcrturnlng  all  orthographj'  to  fhndsh  *'  a  diaractcr  for  eaeh  of  the  88  ehmient- 
mrw  sounds,"  more  or  fewer,  one  of  the  aeuteet  oboerrcra  among  our  grammarlana  can  fix  on  no  number  more 
drilfdia  or  mora  oooaiderable  tban  t/iirtii-om,  thlrt!/-tvo,  or  tMr^>4Aps«  ;  and  the  flndtng  of  tbeae  he  amunncao 
with  a  **jifrAqf)«,"  and  the  admiaston  that  other  writers  oUeot  to  aa  many  aa  Jirs  of  the  quMdon^le  number, 
ChnrchUrs  rowel  sounds,  be  ssra,  "  mar  be  found  Id  tho  H>Uowlng  words :  1,  Bate,  2.  Bat,  S.  Boll ;  4.  Bet,  Oi 
Bs;  C  Bit;  T.  Bo£,  8.  Bone,  ».  Boon;  la  But,  11.  Jhdi;  12.  Lorelu;  13.  Vbol."— A'ew  Gtafltmar, p. 6.  To 
tbiahe  adds:  "  Many  of  writers  on  orthoem',  bowerer,  consider  Uie  flrst  and  fourth  of  llio  sounds  aboro 
dIaUngnlsbed  as  actual^  tbe  samo,  tbo  former  dUbrlng  from  ttie  latter  ooly  by  bdog  Iwigthened  In  the  prontin- 
riatlou.  They  aim  reebm  tbe  sarenth  sound,  to  be  the  tblrd  itaortenod ;  the  twelfth,  the  fiftb  shortened ;  and 
tho  elorenth,  the  ninth  sbortesM^  Soma  oooslder  the  fifth  and  dxtb  as  Alfcllng  only  In  lei^tb ;  ud  most  es- 
bieni  the  derenth  and  thlrteentb  aa  UenlleaL"— /ft. 

Oiis.  S.— Now,  Itla^atn,  that  thcaarixidentiAcalloiia,  or  Bomanyof  tbem  aa  are  admitted,  muat  dlmlnlsb  br 
ols,  or  hr  the  tas  number  allowid.  tbo  thirteen  vowel  aeands  enumerated  hy  Ihia  author.  By  tho  best  antboif- 
tUs,  IT  Initial,  as  la  '^IToel,"  k  reckoned  a  eonaoaont;  and,  of  course,  its  sound  is  sopposea  to  diffi^r  In  some 
de)cree&Qm  that  of  ooln  '*  Boon,"  or  tliat  of  w  In  *' Bull,"— the  ninth  soarnt  or  the  dereitUi  in  the  fbr^lng 
■enee.  By  Walker,  Hurray,  and  other  popular  writera,  tho  aonnd  of  [f  in  "  Lord^'  is  accounted  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  aa  tliat  of  «  in  "  B«."  The  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth,  then,  of  thia  Ust,  being  remored.  and 
three  others  added, — ^namely,  tbe  a  heard  in  far,  the  f  in  ytne,  and  tbe  u  in  /Hae,~we  shall  bare  the  /imrttm 
wtecl  mntHdM  which  are  aunraeratod  by  I*  Hurray  and  oth«v,  and  adopted  by  tbo  author  of  tho  preoout  worlb 

Oiai  4,— Wella  Bays,  M  haa  tks  Bounds;—!.  Long;  aalu  lata.  S.  Grara;  as  in  faOtr.  8.  Broad;  as  in 
^IL  ^  Short;  eau  man.  &  Tbe  sound  beard  lu  core,  A<m.  &  Intermediate  between  a  in  man  and  a  In 
^;A«r;  aslngmSiiNMB,  brancA."— ScAooI  Oramm4tr,ltiB0,  p.  83.  Berides  these  Bit,  Worcester  recognises  a 
seventh  Bound,— the  "A  obscure  ;  as  In  Uor,  rfooL"— vnlo:  and  Crtt  J>ieL,  p.  iz.  Such  a  mnltlpUcatlon  of  tho 
oral  elementa  of  our  flrat  rowel, — nr,  indeed,  asr  extension  of  thiem  beyond  four,— appeara  to  me  to  bo  uiiadrl- 
saUa ;  hecanso  It  not  only  makes  our  alphabet  the  more  defrdive,  bot  is  unnecessary,  and  not  sustained  by  our 
beat  and  most  popular  orthoepical  anthoritliw.  The  sound  of  a  In  liar,  (and  In  rival  too.  If  made  "  obacvre,")  Is 
a  borrowed  one,  perlainlog  tuoro  properiy  to  tba  letter  u.  In  pratt,  paw,  and  brancA,  properly  otlered,  the  a  la 
eaaenUally  lbs  samo  aa  la  man.  In  cars  and  hare,  wo  have  too  first  Bound  of  a,  made  as  deuder  as  the  r  will 
admit. 

Oiia.  5.— .Coneenring  Us  fifth  sound  of  a,  Wdla  dtea  aathortttaa  tbns:  "  Walker,  Webater,  Sheridan,  Falton 
and  Knight,  Eenriek,  Jonea,  and  ft'ans,  give  a  ta  ears  the  tow  sound  of  a,  as  In  late.  Page  and  Day  glre  it  tho 
thart  souad  of  a,  aa  in  mot.  See  I'agtt'a  Normal  Chart,  and  Day'a  Art  of  Eloeudon.  Worcester  and  Perry 
make  tho  aound  of  a  in  care  a  sepaiato  dement ;  and  this  dlaUnetton  la  abo  recognized  by  Bussell,  MandeviUb 
and  Wright  See  KuaMlTs  Lessoos  tn  Enundstlon,  UanderiUo's  Elements  of  Roodiiig  and  Oratory,  and 
Wright's  Urtbmrapby."— ITsUb's  Sehool  Cbwmfflor,  p.  St.  Now  the  opinion  that  a  in  eare  haa  its  long,  primst 
Bouiul,  and  ts  not  properiy  "a  separato  eleniont,"  la  main  fined  also  by  Hurray,  Hilar,  BnlUona,  Scott,  and 
Cobl) ;  and  is,  undoubtedly,  much  more  prerdent  tban  any  other.  It  accords,  too,  with  ue  scheme  of  Jdusoo. 
To  count  this  a  by  iMalf,  aeema  too  much  like  a  disttnellon  without  a  dUferencc 

QiM.  6. — On  his  sixth  sound  of  n.  Wells  remarks  aa  fbUowa :  "-^  Hany  persons  pfonounce  thIa  a  Incorrectly, 
giriug  it  cither  tho  grare  or  tbe  short  sound.  Perry,  Jonea,  Nares,  Webster,  and  Day,  giro  to  a  in  ^uss  the 
grara  sound,  as  In  fa(hvr  ;  while  Wslker,  Jamteson,  and  Rnssell.  giro  It  the  short  sound,  aa  in  tMin.  But  good 
apeakers  Kancrelly  prononnce  a  in  grata,  viant,  etc..  as  a  distinct  clement,  Intermedlato  between  tbe  grare  and 
the  short  sound."— ScAooI  Oram.,  p.  34.  He  dso  ritea  Woroester  and  Smart  to  tho  aame  effect ;  and  tUnlca,  with 
the  latter,  "  There  can  b*  no  tiam  In  aroldlog  the  cenanra  of  both  parties  by  ahfmnivg  the  eslrmte  that  offenda 
the  tAste  of  och."— /b.,  p.  U&.  But  I  aay,  that  a  Deed  leas  mnlttpUcation  of  quoationable  rowel  powers  dlStcnlt 
to  be  dbiGriinlnaled,  U  "hAnn,"  or  a  fault  Intoachlng;  and,  where  Intelligent  orthoepieU  dilate  whether  words 
have  "  tbe  araee  or  the  short  sound"  of  a,  how  can  others,  who  eondemn  both  parties,  acceptably  apUt  the  dlf- 
feninoe,  and  form  "  a  distinct  element"  in  the  Interval  I  Words  an  often  mispronounoed,  and  the  French  or 
close  a  mej  be  mixtaken  for  the  Italian  or  hroadldi  Ct,  and  Ho*  osrsit;  but,  between  Uie  two,  there  does  not  ap- 
pcsr  to  be  room  for  nn  other  distinBulshable  from  both.  Dr.  Johnson  saya,  ^naccnratdy  indeed,)  "'A  has  (Ares 
sounds,  the  slender,  [the]  open,  snd  [thel  brosd.  A  slendv  Is  found  tn  most  teortls,  aa  /aot,  mane.  A  open  Is 
tl)e  a  of  the  Italian,  or  nearly  resembles  It ;  aajVtfAsr,  rotKtr,  eengntuUMU,  fmicy,  glaU.  A  broad  resemhleo 
tbo  a  of  the  Oennan :  aa  oJI,  teoU,  eaU.  Z3r  The  iMort  a  approaches  to  the  a  open,  aa  pnMb"— /oftnsen's 
Grammar,  in  ItSt  Quarto  IHetionary,p,  1.  Thus  the  same  word,  gram,  that  serves  Johnson  for  an  example  <A 
*'  tbe  sAort  a,"  Is  used  by  Wells  Bud  Woroaater  to  eramplUy  tba  "  a  tnttmsdlate  f  while  of  the  Doctors  flro 
Instances  of  what  he  cdla  the  "aojMM,"  three,  If  not  four,  an  cvidontly  sucta  aa  neariyall  readers  nowadays 
would  call  doaa  or  ahorti 

Oia^T.— TheraaraaeviaalgrpmniarlBnawboagreslnaseilMBgtoourfimTewd/waMiadSibatwboasw^ 
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ttieIenanpowoiia«B  otWlnnuklBKiip  the  9n.  Tbu,  sMordbg  to  Hut,  "A^aMteninmnMttMtm,m 
In  fU«,  An,  fkr,  Ml,  fat."— florTa  £  Oram.,  p.  S6l  AceordlDK  to  W.  Alien,  "AhutfrvKKuidB;— Oitacw 
■tender,  u  in  mm  ,-  the  abort  or  oMii,  tc  In  con;  the  middle,  u  In  ann ,-  the  broad,  u  In  «U;  and  tke  tnni 
mnfnietod,  aa  in  wanL"—Allm't  K  Gram.,  p.  6.  P.  Da.fU  baa  tba  aanw  aawda  fa  n  dlfc-tnt  ordv,  ttaaa:  -*n 
ba  in]  mane,  mar,  fall,  mat,  whaL"— Dootfa  £1  Oram.,  p.  rrL  lleuiy«  Mja,  **  A  kaa  flvi  aonia:  aa,  1  iamt, 
«&t,8(Uaa,4rarm,0besKar."— jrcNNtfrt'eK  Grant.,  p.  ODl  Harathajfth  nanndlathnaaffanth  WaitHr. 
—the  "  A  otianira." 

DIPHTHONGS  BEGINNlNa  "WITH  A. 

Tbe  only  pnmer  ^pbthong  in  vbich  a  la  put  first,  is  Oie  word  (iv>  t>i>B>i>!°8V"  *  iaviudiabM 
Its  middla  eoono,  as  ia  oA,  aod  y  U  liko  epen  e,  or  ee,  ottered  feebly — alt-ee. 

Aa,  wiies  pronounced  as  an  improper  diphthong,  and  not  aa  pertwning  to  tiro  SfllaUea,  osuaflr 
tokes  the  sound  oi  dose  a;  aa  in  Balaam,  Canaan,  Jsaae.  In  nuuij  word^  aa  in  Baid,  GcmL 
Oaath,  the  diajresifl  occurs.  In  baa,  the  07 a  sheep)  ve bear  the  Italian  aoandoTci;  and,  sum 
we  hear  it  but  once,  one  a  or  Uie  oUief  must  be  aUeot 

^  a  Latin  iin[KOper  diphthong,  common  also  in  the  Angio-Soxoa,  geDcrally  baa,  aooctdiog  to 
modem  orthoepista,  the  sound  of  open  tar  ee;  aa  in  Cnar,  on^pno,  jxaun,- — ■ometimpa  thatrf 
doH  or  «ftorf  0 ;  as  in  a^phareaia,  diaTeai9,etcatera.  SomeaiUbaa,  Jnd^i^^aoftididipbduBg 
to  be  needless,  reject  it,  and  write  Cesar,  enigma,  &c 

Ai,  aa  improper  diphthong,  generally  has  the  sound  of  epm  or  long  a ;  as  in  tt^  arait,  nUf. 
la  a  final  unaccented  syllabte,  it  aometimeB  preserves  the  flrat  soond  oT  a;  aa  in  cMUom,  mart- 
main:  but  oftener  takes  the  sound  i^  daae  or  short  i;  aa  in  certain,  curtain,  momataut,  edIaM.  Jn 
aaid,  saith,  again,  and  against,  it  takes  the  eoondoTeloM  or  iftor<«;  and  In  tiie  naaie  Aiists,  tbat 
of  doK  or  stort  «. 

Ao,  an  improper  diphthoi^,  occur  in  tho  word  gaol,  nowfivquentlrwiitteDas  it  ii  piuuuoneed, 

rl;  also  in  gaoler,  which  niaf  bo  written yoder ;  and  in  the  conmcnrnda  of  gaol:  and,  again,  it 
found  in  the  adjectiTO  extraordinary,  and  its  derivatives,  in  whica,  aoccwding  to  ucaily  all  or- 
ttioSpista,  tho  a  is  silent    The  name  Pharaoh,  is  pronounced  Itl'rik 

An,  an  improper  diphthong,  is  generally  sounded  like  broad  a ;  as  in  cause,  cavght,  apjAaae. 
Before  n  and  an  othw  oonsonaut,  it  usually  has  the  aotrnd  of  ^aceor  middfe  a;  as  in  auC/Inn^ 
fon^  hamA,  kcmiby.  80  in  kaigh,  tavghkr,  and  tli^  dttirativen  Gauge  and  ganger  an  po- 
Dooneed  gage  and  goger,  and  sometimes  written  b& 
jIw,  an  improper  <Upfathong,  ia  always  sounded  like  broad  a;  aa  in  drato,  dngun,  drauL 
Ay,  an  improper  diphthong,  like  ai,  has  usually  the  sound  of  opsn  or  lomg  a ;  as  in  day,  pag, 
Mag:  in  sayat  and  says,  it  has  the  sound  ti close  or  short  & 

TBIPHTHOKQS  BEGHTNINO  WITH  A. 
Awe  ia  Kunded  an,  like  broad  a.  Aye,  an  adverb  signifying  ahoays,  has  the  sound  of  open  or 
kmg  a  only ;  being  different,  both  in  sound  and  in  spelling,  Umax  the  adrerb  ay,  yes,  with  which 
it  is  often  carelessly  confounded.  The  distinction  is  muntoined  by  Johnson,  Walker,  Tod^ 
CbalmeiB,  Jones,  Oobb,  Maunder,  Bolles,  and  others ;  but  Webster  and  Worcester  giv«  it  np, 
and  write  "  ay,  or  aye,"  each  sounded  ah-ee,  for  the  afBrmation,  aod  "a^"  aooDded  a,  fcr  th» 
adverb  of  time:  Aina worth  on  the  oontcaiy  haa  ay  cmlfy,  tor  dther  aeme^  and  does  not  not* 
the  pronunciation. 

11.   OP  THE  LETTER  B. 

Die  ootvonant  B  has  but  one  sound ;  as  in  boy,  robber,  cnb.  B  is  tfent  before  t  or  afier  n  ia 
tiie  same  i^Iable ;  aa  in  deM,  debtor,  daiiA,  duaiA^  karA,  dimb^  tomb.  It  is  beard  in  wMlf,  Cne  j 

bid  not  in  MiM(0,  cunniog.     

IIL   OF  THE  LETTER  a 

The  oonsonant  C has  two  sounds,  neither  of  them  peculiar  to  tius  letter;  tiMonekan^  B» 
lliat  of  A:,  and  the  other  soft,  or  rather  hiasiiig,  like  that  of  «.  C  before  ^  e,  ^  r,  4  or  wfean  K 
ends  a  syllable^  is  generally  hard,  like  i  ;  as  in  can,  eoma  atrb,  day,  crah,  ad,  aoMm,  SKo^Jtm- 
dd.    O  before    ^  or  v,  is  always  soft,  like  « ;  as  in  cent,  dnU,  decency,  acid. 

In  a  few  words,  e  tdcea  tho  ftai  sound  of  s,  like  that  of  >  ;  as  in  dinem,  nfioe,  taarifiee,  net. 
0  beftne  eo,  in,  m,  fa,  or  eoa,  when  the  accent  preoedei^  Bounds  like  sA;  aa  in  ocean,  spectaL  tps- 
dea,  graeitm,  eetaceoua.  C  is  silent  in  onr,  emriaa,  titttalt,  Miet,  miiaefa^  corptladk,  and  tto 
second  tillable  of  CbnnecAfeul 

Gh  ia  generally  sounded  like  (cA,  or  ^  trhidt  ia  the  same  totheear:  as  in  dtmft,  dhoaee;  cUl 
Bat  in  words  derired  from  the  learned  luigoagefl,  it  faas  tbo  sound  of  «;  as  in  <3tamder,  adteme, 
Ctttechiae,  ehoma,  choir,  chyle,  patriarek,  dradima,  magna  charta :  except  hi  chart,  dusrter.  dtarOg. 
Cfh,  in  words  derived  fhxn  tiie  French,  takes  the  sound  of  ;  as  in  dtaiae,  inacUne.  In  HebRw 
mntlB  ornames,  in  general,  cA  sounds  llkefc;  aain  C^ia&or,  8Hrad>,J&uA:  bat  in  Jfadhd;  cte^ 
and  eherubim,  we  have  Anglicised  the  sound  by  uttering  it  as  ftA.  Lodt,  m  Pi*^f^h  naid,  anr- 
times  also  a  medical  term,  is  heard  aa  Mc 

".^ncA,  before  a  vowet,  ia  pnmoonced  orft;  as  bimMm,  ordbanget  arA^dago:  except  m 
anAe^  oraAsr,  artery,  arctowmy.  Before  a  conSonsAt  ft  ia  pronottDoed  artA  ;  as  In  anhiikif, 
areMate^  are\^emt"— See  W.  ASMa  Oram^  p.  10.  <ft  Is  rilent  inscUm,  yodk^  andMba. 
t^msheMtt  sosMnttarHssA;  othar^  as  aft;  and  many  main  ft  mute:  I  Ike  the  flist  pncliea. 

nr.   OP  THB  LETTBB  D. 
Thegenendsoundof  the  oc«sonanti>,  is  that  which  is  heart  in  dDih«%|d»il  Abiflietamfc» 
lisasi^  prseeded  by  ft  Sharp  ooDsnanlt  takes  the  sonnd  tt  t,wbm  tbs  s  is  siunaiiil  «  » 
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heard  :  as  in  faeed,  ett^td,  crtuHctd,  tripped,  passed;  pmuranoed  faaU.  gbtfl,  end,  irtpi,  patt  D 
before  id,  ^  ^  oreou,  when  the  accent  precedei^  generally  BcmndB  litoj;  Hin  Adion,  mIA*', 

V,   OP  THK  LETTEE  K 

The  vowel  Ehaa  two  sounde  properly  its  own,---«od  I  incline  to  ttank;  Orao-: 

1.  The  open,  long,  full,  or  prinml  e;  aa  iu  me,  mtrt,  memaL  taeJodioua. 

2.  The  close,  curt,  ahor^  or  Btopped  e;  as  in  men,  merry,, tetmy,  elrmgB^ 

3.  The  obscure  or  faint  e;  aa  in  open,  garden,  thMd,  abh.  TUa  third aoond  is  flOWMdy  iMloe;^ 
tible,  and  barely  Boffident  to  articulate  t^e  conawsnt  and  fbnn  a  syllable. 

E  fined  is  mote  and  belongs  to  the  syllable  linned  by  Uie  preceding  vowel  or  diphthong ;  aa 
in  age,  eve,  ice,  ore.  Except — 1.  In  the  worde^  it,  ht,  me,  we,  ehe,  in  whidi  it  has  the  open 
sound ;  trad  the  article  the,  wherein  it  is  open  bc^re  a  vowel,  and  obscure  before  a  consonant. 
2.  In  Greek  and  Latin  words,  in  which  it  has  its  open  sound,  and  forms  a  distinct  ^UaUe,  or  the 
bans  one;  ssin  PaiMfep^  PaMgpkaij  Oymee,  Gargaph^  ArnaoS,  oportropA^  ealakrt^lte,  timOe, 
extempore,  epUome.  3.  In  the  taminalKHis  er^  gre,  tre,  in  which  it  has  the  sound  of  eloK  or  cart 
u,  heard  befbre  the  r;  as  in  acre,  meagre,  centre. 

Mute  e,  after  a  single  consonant,  or  after  at  or  ih,  generally  presenrea  the  open  or  long  sound  ol 
the  preceding  vowel ;  as  in  cane,  here,  pine,  cone,  tune,  thyme,  baatf,  waate,  hme,  doOte:  except  fai 
syllables  unaccented ;  as  in  the  last  of  ^eRume,*^ — and  In  a  ftw  monoqrll^iIeB ;  as  kiA^  wen^ 
gtme,  shone,  <me,  done,  giue,Uoe,^iave,loee. 

BIFHTHQErGS  B^aiKEnKa  WITH  E. 

f  befbre  ut  other  vowel,  in  general,  either  fimns  with  it  an  improper  dlidithong,  or  else  belongs 
to  a  separate  syllable.   We  do  not  hear  both  vowels  in  one  syllabi^  except  perhaps  in  ra  or  ew. 

Ea,  an  impropffl  diphthong,  mostly  sounds  like  open  or  hng  e ;  as  in  ear,  fear,  tea :  frequency, 
Hke  dose  or  cart  e ;  as  in  head,  hecUth,  leather:  sometimes,  like  open  or  long  a ;  as  in  steak,  hear, 
foratoear :  rwely,  like  middle  a ;  as  in  heart,  hearth,  hearken, .  Ea  in  an  unaccented  syllable^ 
sounds  like  clpae,  or  curt  u ;  aa  in  vengeance,  pageant 

£^auimproperdiphthoag,mosUy  soundalilwODOopmorlonjr.e;  as  in  fAeefi^  tree,  tnuiee,r^' 
tree.  The  attractions  e'er  and  ne'er,  are  prononnoed  air  and  naxr,  and  not  like  ear  and  near.  E^en, 
however,  preserves  the  soundofopen  e.   Jten  Is  nxistconinionly  heard  with  the  curt  sound  of  <  Ml. 

Ei,  an  improper  dipbthot^f,  mmtly  sounds  like  the  primal  or  long  a ;  as  in  re^rti  veil  frequently, 
like  open  or  long  e ;  as  in  deceit,  eHher,  neilher,  aeize :  sometimes,  like  open  or  long  %;  aa  in  height, 
height,  heigh-Jio ':  often,  in  unaccented  syllables,  like  cbwe  or  curt  t ;  as  in  foreign,  forfeit,  au^eit, 
aovereign :  rarely,  like  dote  e;  as  in  hei^,  nonpareil 

Eo,  an  improper  t^phthong,  in  peopie,  sounds  like  open  or  long  e ;  in  leopard  and  jeopard,  like 
doaeta  atrte;  m  yeoman,  aocordjng  to  the  best  usage,  like  (!pM  oflongo;  in  George,  ClaBrgia, 
georgie,  like  doaeo;  in  dimgeon,  puncheon,  sUargeon,  ac^  like  ewae  v.  Jnfa^,  and  ita derivativaa, 
the  doae  or  short  sound  of  e  is  most  fashionBUe:  hut  some  prefer  the  long  sound  of  a;  and  some 
write  the  word  "fief."  f^Bod,feodolfeodary,feoae^ory,ax^rycmaamaiaaij 
rtomcB^  fead,  fetidal,  ftudary,  fevdaiory. 

Ett  and  mo  are  sounded  alike,  and  almost  alwtqra  with  the  diphth<Rigal  sound  of  open  or  long  u; 
as  mfeud,  deuce,  jewel,  dew,  few,  new.  These  diphUioDgs,  when  initial,  sound  like  yu.  Nouns 
bwinnit^  with  this  snind,  leqirire  the  tt^kSo  a,  and.not  aa,  btbn  them ;  as,  A  European,  a  ewer. 
A&atrotr\  enaodeware  oommonfysoondedlQu  00;  asindrw,  grew,  acrew,  rheamaliiam.  Tn 
«R9  and  iS&retiafrttry,  cu»  soonds  like  open  0:  Worceeter,  however,  prefers  the  sound  of  00  in  tbo 
latter  word.  Sftew  and  strew,  having  the  same  meatdng  as  show  and  atrow,  are  sometimes,  by 
sameness  of  {sxtnundation,  made  to  be  the  same  words ;  and  acsnetimcs  distingniaiied  as  different 
words,  by  taking  tiie  sounds  ahu  and  stroo. 

Ey,  aoowted,  has  the  sound  (tf  epenotlonf  a;  m  in  bey, prey,  smtty:  unaooented,  it  baa  the 
aooDd  of  open  «;  as  in  oBqiv  voll^  moMy;  £y  and  1^  an  pnawnnoad  ta^  be. 

IFBZPHTHONGS  SBQT^NVSlOr  WITH  E. 
Jbu;  a  rVndi  M0>tb(mg,  sounds  like  open  0;  as  in  beait,  flambeau,  portmanteau,  bmmu:  axr 
cept  in  beauty,  and  ita  compounds^  in  which  it  is  pronounced  like  open  ti,  as  if  the  word  wen 
written  buty. 

Eou  is  a  combination  of  vowels  sometimes  beard  in  one  syllable,  espedally  after  c  or  ; ;  as  in 
crua-ta-eeoaa,  gor-geous.  Walker,  in  his  Rhyming  Dictionary,  gives  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
words  ending  in  eou^  in  all  of  which  he  separates  tbeeo  voweU;  as  in  e!s4tthneous.  And  viiy, 
fnfaisPnmouncbtgSicticoaiyf.bagaveusseTaBlsudianomaUesasjti'ii^tf^^  in  four  syHahha 
and  her^ba^eoua  in  three,  it  is  not  easy  to  te^  The  best  rule  is  this:  afW  corg,  unite  tbsM 
Towels ;  after  the  other  consonantSt  separate  them. 

Ewe  is  a  triphthong  having  the  souid  oC  yn,  andfinnitig  a  wold.  The  vulgar  f»onnnciatto> 
yoe  should  be  carefully  avddeo. 

i\Kisanimpr(^triidithragw1iidiaIaQfiinDi»wtinl,aDd  Is  ^naniBoedlifcai!|M».<;flr  Om 

pronoun  J.     

VI   OF  THE  LBTTEB  P. 

The  oonsonwt  F  baa  <HM  unracied  aound,  wUdi  is  heard  Id /m,  4^ 
vim  rimplek  la  pmsoaDoed  on 
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TIL   OF  THE  LBTTEB  G. 

The  oonsonant  O  hai  two  Bounds;— the  one  hard,  guttural,  and  peculiar  to  tUl  kttv;  fta 
other  toft,  like  that  aCJ.  OheScfrea,  o,u,l,r,  ts'  at  ^  end  of  a  word,  is  hard;  aa  in  ^ante,  jok, 
fpiU,  glory,  gro/ot,  log,  bog;  except  lagtuiL  Obefime,  i,oty,  is  soft:  as  in  geny  giaget.Ag^. 
Except — 1.  In  get,  give,  gmffgaio,  Ju»gtr,  and  a  few  other  words.  2.  When  a  syllable  ts  added  to 
a  woni  emUngm  g:  as,  hng,  longer;  fiig,faggy. 

O  is  sUent  before  m  orn  in  the  same  syllable ;  as  in  ]Megm,  apotheym,  gnau,  deeign.  0,  ■wtm 
silent,  usually  lengthens  the  prececUog  Tovel ;  aa  in  resign,  tmpnyn,  impugn. 

Oh  at  the  beginning  of  a.  wcffd  has  the  sound  of  g  hard;  as  in  ghaiily,  gheHan,  OhMSats, 
ghost,  ghovl,  ghjfil:  in  Other  situations,  it  is  generally  silMit :  as  in  high,  mighty,  pUm^  httgk, 
Ikanght  ihroii^  fight,  flight,  botighL  OhJInal  eometlmee  sounda  Uke/;  aa  in  lam^  mih,  imik; 
and  Bometimee,  like  g  hard;  as  in  burgh.  In  hough,  bmgh,  shough,  k  aoonda  Uke  k,  or  ek;  Ibm, 
hock,  lode,  Aock. 

Tin   OP  THE  LETTER  HI 
The  sound  of  the  oonsonant  H,  (though  articulate  and  audiUe  when  properiy  nttsnd,)  isStUa 
more  than  an  aspirate  breathing.   It  Is  heard  in  hat,  hU^  hot,  hat,  adhere. 

at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  always  sounded ;  except  in  heir,  herb,  honest,  Aenowr,  k«fdi^ 
hoslier,  hour,  humble,  humour,  with  thwr  oomponnds  and  deriTatiTes.  H  aSLa  r,  ia  always  dan; 
as  in  rhapwdy,  rhetoric,  riteum,  rhubarb.  S  final,  Imfnediatejy  ftUowlng  a  tdvc^  ii  ahn^t 
tflwt ;  as  in  oA,  iS^oA,  Ifmeveh,  Sfuioh. 

IX.   OF  THE  LETTER  L 

The  Towel  /  bos  three  sounds,  each  Tory  common  to  it,  and  periiqts  properiy  its  own : — 

1.  The  open,  long,  fuU,  or  primal  i ;  as  in  life,  fine,  final,  time,  bind,  (AM,  sigh,  jniU,  retig».  ttk 
is  a  diphthong^  sound,  equivalent  to  tiie  soonds  of  middle  a  and  open  e  quickly  tmited. 
'  2.  The  cloM^  curt,  short,     8tcn>ped<;  as  in  ink,  Umit,  disfigure,  mimidaiit. 

3.  The  feeble,  &mt,  or  slender  i,  aooentless;  aaia  divot,  dodrinai,  dutertHg. 

This  tiiird  sound  is  equlTalent  to  that  of  open  e,  or  ee  uttered  feebly.  /gonenllyliaaaiiaoaDd 
vrben  It  occurs  at  the  end  of  on  onaccented  syllable:  exo^  at  the  end  ot  Latin  word^  arid 
aociont  names,  where  it  is  open  or  lojig;  aa  in  UteraO,  Nervii,  SH,  Levi. 

In  some  words,  (principally  from  o&cr  modem  languages,)  t  faaa  the  ffall  wmd  <tf  ppm  e,  mia 
the  acc^t ;  as  in  Porto  Rico,  machine,  magazine,  antique,  Mre. 

Accented  i  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  its  open  or  primal  sound;  and  the  vowels  belong  to  Bef>- 
aiate  syllables ;  as  in  pliant,  diet,  mtitig,  violet,  pioua.  Unaccented  t  fi^wed  try  a  vowel,  hai  iti 
feebla  aound;  as fai  fiqpatfste,  tMieat,variou»,  o&rtemiova. 

DIPHTHONGS  BEGHraiNG  WITH  L 
in  the  aitaatiCHi  last  described,  readQy  coalesoea  with  the  vowel  which  foDowa,  and  ii  <Aat 
sank  into  the  aame  syllable,  limning  a  proper  ^pbthong:  as  In  /Wsfim,  quotient,  guattioa.  Tba 
terminations  doti,  tioh,  and  Ham,  are  general^  pronooDoed  ahm;  and  tiaiu  voA  tioiu  an  pnh 
Donoced  sAu. 

A  is  commonly  an  improper  di[^thong.   le  in  die,  hie,  lie,  pie,  tie,  vie,  and  their  derivatively  btt 
the  aound  of  open  i.   leva,  words  from  the  Frendi,  (as  cap-apie,  eeurie,  grenadier,  tiege,  Ua;)  fan 
the  sound  (tf  opsna   8o^  generally,  in  the  middle  <X  En^iah  roota;  as  m  durf,  griaf,  tiU^; 
iaHeve,  it  baa  tin  Bound  (Mr  efaw  or  ahorti,  lafrkHd,  and  its  deiiratiTea  «  oonipoiuidB,  it  tibi 
the  sound    doss  e. 

TRIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  L 

The  triphthongs  ieu  and  ieio  boUi  sound  like  open  or  long  u;  as  in  Ueu,  adieu,  vieu. 

The  three  vowels  iou,  in  the  termination  iotu,  often  &11  into  one  syllable,  and  fixin  a  triphttuog. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  forty-five  words  of  this  ending ;  and  more  than  two  hundred  derin- 
tivea  from  them.  Walker  has  sevrasl  puzzling  inoonsistenciea  in  their  jnonunciatioo ;  waA  u 
faa^idri-ous  and  per-fid-ioua,  con-ta-gi-oua  and  tae-ri^e^fioua.  Aftor  e,g,t,  or  x,  tbeae  TQwck 
should  ooaleeoe:  aa  in  gra-ciotu,  re-li-gioue,  vesHhUoua,  ob-nox-ioua,  and  about  two  hundred  other 
words.  After  the  other  consonants,  lot  them  fimn  two  syllablee  j  (except  when  tberei>asji> 
BenAinpoetiy;)aaindu-MoiM,  o-d^oua,  vo-rww^  en-viwe. 

i  OP  THE  LETTER  J. 
The  ooDSonaQt  J,  the  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  has  hiTariably  tho  sound  of  «!A  ft 
Uke  the   in  giant,  which  some  say  is  equivalent  to  the  complex  Bomd  4U;  »a,jadt,jeltjit,ji% 
juOiee,  jewel,  pr^uike. 

XL   OP  THE  LETTER  K. 

The  oonscmaDt  not  tilent,  has  nnlfonnly  the  aound  of  ehwd;  and  oooms  wbencvoald 
have  its  soft  sound:  as  in  ke^,  k)oking,  l^nd,  emoki/. 

fbefinen  ia  silent;  m  in hiave,  hnou,  knidie.  InateadoT  donbSnge  Jinai;  we  writea;  ■ 
in  lade,  lodt,  btck,  attadk.  In  BngUah  words^  k  IB  nerer  doubled,  tboog^  two  Eaya  may  cdom 
together  in  certdn  compounds ;  as  in  bridJeHn,  jadAn^   Two  Eays,  bdonging  to  diffamt 
lablee,  also  stand  together  in  a  fbw  Scripture  names;  as  in  AJdaOt,  Baia>aJdBar,  Bukki,  BuOiA, 
MabakkiA,  ffakha,  Ikketh,  aukhiimt.   0  beforo  Jy  tiungh  It  does  not  always  doable  the  aowl 
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wfaiob  c  or  t  in  nuh  a  rittutloD  most  rs^MaBt,  alwajB  rimts  or  obortens  the  prooeding  Towel ; 
ta  tat  roofc,  <peci^  fneUe,  eoMe,  vficked. 

ZZL  OF  THE  LETTEK  L 
The  oooaonant  ^  the  idainMt  of  the  semiTOwete,  haa  a  aoft,  Kqt^  aormd ;  as  ia  Une,  Kty,  roO, 
fiOow.  L  ia  sometimea  silent;  as  in  Bohrua,  aimt,  aktmd,  ca^  chalk,  viaXk,  calf,  ha^,  could, 
would,  ^louid.  L,  too,  isfrequefttly  doubled  where  it  is  heard  bat  ouo»;  aaia  Afll,  fiM,  iraveiled. 
So  any  letter  ttiat  is  written  twice,  and  not  twice  sounded,  mnit  there  be  woe  mt^;  M  the  last 
in  baa,  ebb,  add,  oee,  $U^,  egg,  all,  mm,  coo,  err,  im$,  bua, 

Zm.   OP  THE  LETTER  IL 

The  consonant  Jf  li  a  semiTOwel  and  a  liquid,  oapaUe  ct  an  an^Ue,  hmnniiDg  aoond  tinxragb 
the  noae^  when  the  month  Is  dond.  It  is  heard  In  man  iiuirBMr,  mammoii.  InthecU  wttrdti, 
eompt,  aeemft,  emptnlBer,  (Gir  c»n^  oecoun^  eonfraOar^  the  m  is  aooiided  aa  «.  Jf  befioen,  at 
the  Mginidngof  awotd,  isslent;  aain  JfiuMm,  ifiwBioi|m^  maimoma. 

XIV.  OP  THE  LETTER  K. 

The  consooant  If,  which  is  also  a  semiTowel  and  a  liquid,  has  two  sounds ; — the  first,  the  pure 
and  natural  sound  of  n ;  as  in  nun,  barmer,  eatmon  • — the  second,  the  ringing  sound  of  ng,  heard 
befiue  certam  gutturals ;  as  in  Oiitik,  mangJe,  conquer,  eongreaa,  singing,  twinldiag,  Cen'chreS.  The 
latter  sound  ^ould  be  car^ldly  preserred  in  all  words  ending  tn  ing,  and  in  such  otiiers  as 
ret^uire  it  The  sounding  of  the  syllable  trv  as  if  it  were  in,  is  a  vulgarism  in  attra«noe;  and  the 
writing  of  it  so,  is,  as  it  would  seem  bf  the  usage  of  Bums,  a  Scotticism. 

N^ial  preceded  by  m,  la  rilent;  aa  in  hymn,  solemn,  column,  damn,  condemm,  airftimn.  But 
tiMsnbecbatwiainiffltteinaaadditiimal  pliable;  as  in  outamno^  condnMoA^  dnmm;. 

XV.  OP  THE  LETTER  0. 

The  Towel  0  has  Atm  dlflbrent  sounds,  which  are  properly  its  own : — 

1.  The  open,  full,  [wimal,  or  long  o;  aa  in  no,  no^  opiate,  opaeUy,  Roman. 

2.  The  dose,  curt,  short,  or  stopped  o ;  as  in  not,  nor,  torrid,  doUar,  fondXt. 

3.  The  slender  or  narrow  o,  like  oo;  aaln  jnwe,  mmt,  wAo,  io,  do,  tomb. 

0,  in  many  worde^  sounda  like  doee  or  cuWu;  as  in  love,  ahove,  son,  come,  nothing,  dott,  atior' 
net/,  goBm,  aragon,  coti^  contort  On«  is {Konounoad  mm;  and  onee^  unrnca   In  tho 

termbiatiiamfanmediatc^  after  the  aooni^  o  ia  oftm  aonk  into  ft  aoond  acazce^  perceptible,  liko 
'ttatof  e&flEwve;  aa  in  ma>m,fierMn,  bMCM. 

DIPHTHONGS  BEGINNINa  WITH  0. 

Oa,  an  improper  diIAttuH^:,  has  the  sound  of  open  or  long  o;  as  in  ioai,  coal,  roatA,  eoatt,  coast- 
wfw ;  except  in  broad  and  gnat,  which  have  the  sound     broad  a. 

Oe,  an  improper  diphthong,  when  .^bwi^  has  the  sound  of  open  or  long  o;  aa  in  doe,  foe,  tkriM: 
except  in  oonoe,  «A<M^  pronounced  eonoo,  (E,  a  Latin  dhtbtbong,  geiMrBlly  sounds  lUie  open  e; 
wtin  AntcBci,  fieku :  sometimea,  like  doM  or  curt  e;  as  ia /atid,fielicid».  But  the  English  word 
>Wd  is  often,  and  perhaps  generally,  written  without  the  a 

Of  is  generally  Ayrtypet  diphthong,  uniting  fiia  sound  efcwo  or  iroad a,  and  that  of  ()pm«; 
aa  in  boH,  eoO,  toU,  r^oioe.  But  the  vowels,  when  they  appear  together;  sometimea  bekmg  to  sep- 
arate syHablee;  mta  Sbk,  Sloieim.  Of  uiao(Mited,aoiii6tiineBluutheaoiindof  doseor  mr<<; 
aa  in  opoirdupoia,  eonmoitaasr,  lortoiat. 

Oo,  an  improper  ^idithong,  genmtl^  haa  the  slender  sound  of  9;  aa  in  coo,  Pm,  woo,  foot,  room. 
It  ba^  in  acme  words,  a  shorter  or  closer  aoond,  (like  that  of  u  in  finO,)  aa  in  Jbot,  good,  wood, 
stood;  wool, -^-that  of  dMettb  Hood  andylonf,'— and  tiiat  of  opaa o in  ^or  and /oor.  DmItb- 
tivM  from  any  of  these,  sound  aa  thdr  prinutires; 

Oa  it  generally  a  proper  diphtbonn  unltine  the  sound  c€  chae  of  eurt  0,  and  that  of  «  as  heard 
in  tufl,— or  u  sounded  aa  00;  as  in  ooun^  .^wnd^  aomd,  ounce,  thou.  Oa  is  also,  in  oertun  in- 
atanoea,  an  improper  diphthong;  and,  as  siu^  it  has  aix  different  sounda:— (1.)  lliat  of  clow  or 
emi  u ;  aa  in  rough,  tou^A,  young,  Jbiuriah.  (2.)  That  of  broad  a;  as  in  ought,  bougJU,  thought, 
(3.)  That  of  cipen  or  &)fv  0;  as  in  eouri,  dough,  four,  thougK  (4.)  That  doae  or  curt  o;  as  in 
cough,  frougli,  iough,  atumgh:  which  are,  I  believe,  the  only  examjdea.  (6.)  That  of  aiender  0,  <x 
00;  aa  in  aoup,  you,  through.   (6.)  Tbat  of  «  in  of  00  ahortened;  only  in  wouid,  eould, 

Ow  generally  sounds  Kka  the  proper  diphthongoii,— or  Hke  a unkm  of  ahorio  with  00;  asln 
brown,  dowry,  now,  ahower:  but  it  is  often  an  improper  diphthong,  having  cmly  the  eound  of  open 
or  Ion;  o;  aain  ilsuw,  ihow,  atow. 

Oyisapraiwr  d^p^hoDf^  equiv^ent  in  aoond  to  of;  a8hi>i7V,  toy,  oyMtr. 

TRIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  'WITH  O. 
<Bu  is  a  French  triphthong,  pronounced  in  English  as  00,  and  occurring  in  the  word  numceMT^ 
wiUi  ita  several  derivativea.    Owe  ia  an  impn^  tripbtho^  and  an  Bn^idi  word,  in  which  the 
e  only  ia  beaid,  and  heard  alwaja  irith  its  long  or  opsn  souh. 
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XVL   OP  CTE  LBTTB&  P. 

The  oonaonant  f  ,  whwi  not  written  before  h,  has  coromoolj  ooft  peeeKar  apwid;  wbich  k  head 
fn  ;)en,  nip,  rapper.  The  wwd  evpboard  is  nnuUr  pmooaoad  AitWiirdL  P,  vibte  vtt 
an  audible  oooaonant,  is  Bonetimes  its^  aOmt;  a»  ia  pialm,  ftaliert  ptmdogn/kik  jpiytihlfc 
plamv<in,  ptyalum,  receipt^  eorpt. 

P&  generaUr  eoaada  like /;  aa  in  pMIf>«>i*Ay.  In  Stephen  and  nqahao,  pA-  ha*  tiio  tound  of  k 
TheAafterpt  iBBilentiudij)AA()iv,  fnjpUftoiv,  nqiAMa,  opUkolmfe;  aad.  both  tfaej)  and  the  A.tM 
iaaat'mafqphUutn^pitki»i$,piMtii^   FAnth»laat  thine  iindi^>kii40BBtiDM»dlDni^ 

IVTI.  op  THB  LETTER  (J. 
The  oonsonant  <?,  being  never  siknit^  never  final,  never  doaUed,  and  not  having  a  Boand  pees* 
liar  to  itaeli^  ia  inv^ably  heard,  in  Eogliah,  with  the  power  of  A;  and. ia  always  ibfiowed  t^Oe 
vovf^  u,  which,  in  woids  purdf/  En^isA,  is  sounded  like  the  nanow  o,  or  oo,— <r,  perhaps  ■ 
aquecwd  into  the  ooaaoiiaataleonnd  of  tf.;-^<g  ia  gttw,  qaamr,  girfpar,  tnartar,  njmmL  laaaM 
wraxia  ctfifieiiciA  origin,  tha«atbaFffiirileDfe;  aajaqgiw^  Mflwiarv  flwiwgwt  tUgmiKu 

ZVin.   OF  THE  IMTKU  B. 
The  oonaonant  S,  called  also  a  aandvovd  and.  a  liquid,  haa  uaoaUy,  at  the  b^pmung  of  m  waai, 
(Vtrnfore  avowd,  a»iidior.^<Btt;ratBmg8(Hiiid;  aiiuffv^  "In 
other  pontioB%"  it.  ii  aiUL  hy  maqr  to.  bo  "BBUOth.!'  oc  "aaft;"  "aa  ia  Aond;  fard,  word."— IK 

OBSEaVATIONB. 

Ods.  1.— Tbeletter£tiiruUietlp«fthat(>«fa«uiiftEiaitrtortawu4itberoitfofa)»im 
ma;  be  lengthened,  roi^heiMd,  trilled,  or  quTered.  Cai)HqaonU7>  this  eteoieirt  iiMr<  i^t  thcwMof  OeMHftH', 
hare  mora  or  lew ..  Uttto  or  nethliig,  or  em  verj  miKdi— of  that  peetfUr.  roaglnien,  >r,  or  vtar,  vUA  fe  «■>- 
moDlrnldtooouUtateUiaaonad.  TIm  extnMM  alwuld  here  b*  >«aUe4.  Bmm  reailwi  i  Mj  lwp>«fwl|  MM 
tlwKiindof  r^om  nuuir  vorde  to  which  It  partdaa;  pfMMiiiidiis«r  aaoMa,  aar  aa  *— ,  jfcr  aa  jin^i^aai 
tear  u  the  first  arUableof  water.  On  Uie  ottwr  head,  "The  anaidvea-tiUiV  cf  ter.aa|raaynd  liraw 
■pMkerv,  U  »  greKt  ftalL"~f).  P.  Paga, 

Obs.  i.— Dr.  Johneon,  la  hie  "  Grftmnur  of  the  EngUih  To^^"  mj*.  "Rba^Oummanrngkmima^a^i 
aatn  other  tonRnea."— P.  8.  Again,  inhli  Onarto  DtottonuT,  under  thia  letter,  twMTa,  "Jt it  oalM  tbe  oMtw 
W<«r,bemnMTtlauUeredM*UMnwre«*i»iMe*(afitap«iHoraMri(tfaM(^  Itbaao—niiiiflaoiilaEf- 
Uah,  auoh  ea  It  bu  in  other  langwaeaa;  M,rMt,  roM,  nwn,  trntrtaOck,"  Walker,  howemr,  vkohaaasnMs 
npntatloD  u  an  orthoeplat,  teeohea  that,  "  Tliera  ta  a  diatbKdoB  in  the  aonDd  of  tU«  letter,  wUch  la,"  aar>  ha^ 
**1d  mj  opinion,  ^^noamaUlmporAmoai  and  that  ia,  tlie  MiatliMtSoa  of ]  the  rongfa  aad  [the]  noothr.  tm 
Jonaoo,"  eoBttnueahe,  "In  Ua  Ofaotnar,  wja,  *  It  la  aonnded  firm  in  ttae  bedMac  of  worte,  and  Mt«ll«aU 
in  the  middle  and.«ada,  u  la  ranr.f^Mr;  aa« ao in Ibe  Latta/  The  roa^vbMmad  k7>Rtns«aaltoar 
thettnigiwaeaoetthenw(orihaaMatbaeartiM./orete0tii:  thanwothriaavibratfoaoCtlMlowerMftaAa 
tongue,  near  the  root,  agalnot  the  inmrd  region  of  the  palate,  near  the  entamoea  of  the  throat" — nOw'BMa- 
HpUg,  No.  419;  Octavo  Diet.,  p.  4S. 

On.  8.— Wella,  vtth  bia  oharuterlatle  iodedalon,  forbears  all  reoocrdtioit  of  tUa  dIflBrenae,  and  aB  lT»tlaaaHw 
of  the  qnalitr  of  tbe  aonnd,  wbethci  iniootli  or  miiuli  i  aaftng,  ia  Ua-  awn  taatt  onlj  thia :  *'  R  bam  tka  aaMd 
heard  in  ram" — School  Orammar,  p.  40.  Then,  referring  tht  atadent  to  snndij  aotfaorltlea,  he  mMbIb  aftat- 
noteeartala  "qnolattona,"  that  are  aald  to  "preaantagaMial.Tlavef  ttwdUweat  opWetMirtlafa  exMaaaig 
orthoepiata  reapeetlng  thla  letter."  Anl  KKadaiirably  are  tboae  aatfaoritlaa  or  eptnfane  balaoead  ud  cdhet,  aaa 
eiaaaagainatan  other,  that  it  hard  to  tdl  vbidi  haa  the  odde.  Firat.  thon^  It  la  aot  at  allproUleAal 
Wells' e  utteraoea  of  "ran"  ezhlUta  twioa  orer  thenwgkanarlof  ^Ohaaoa'ar,  ttM  "gaoenl  Tlvr'  mrmmt  b- 
tanded  to  eoaflrra  the  Indegntte  teaaM^g  abore,  tbaa^  "  -Jt  haa  eiae  awMlaat  eaaad  ta  FtaHlitb.'  Jbhiaew.  Tfea 
aanto  Tiev  la  adopted  by  WabatoE,  Perrji  Eeodriek,  Shortdaa,  Joaea^  Jiaeann.  Knovlaa,  and.  oOMaa."— Jttail 
Aommor,  p.  40.  In  eounterpolaa  of  theae,  WeUa  next  oli«a  aboot  «s  mimj  mort—tmtmij,  Fraxea,  Fsga.  Km- 
adi,  Walkar,  Jta^  Barbae,  CooMtaek,  aaA  8a*rt^—aa  mafitf^^ 
aaaiid,  and  aoBattiaaa  •  anaaltMr  <M 

XJX.   OF  THB  LETTER  3. 

The  ocnuonant  5 has  a  diari^  hiaaii^,  or  hard  aound;  as  ia«^«MM^  flat.-  aBdaArtrbanda^ 
oreoft  sound,  like  thafc-rf  a;  as  in  romi,  diim>liiomm,  htnHtmil.  £(at;tiMbagia>ifais«fwad%flr 
after  aoj  of  the  ahaiycopaonairti^  ia  alw^.abaap;  asia'JB^  d^aik,  aMki^ «HiAa  8, 
afteianroftbe  flat  mates,  or  at  ttie  end  or  wwda -irtuQ  not  praoaled  bj  a  atMpoaBBaaaai^B 
WBDsrsillj  Oat;  aa  in  ejfes,  trees^  beds,  bags,  eatoti.  Bat  in  the  Kntfiah  tmbaKon  ow^  4r  iaAa 
latin  ««,  it  ia  ebarp;  aa  joyous,  vigoroua.  Maim. 

&  ia  geDsrally  riiarp ;  aa  inpaa^Aw,  haitua,  aatmage,  baaaei,  castede,  nmamess.  Botthafint 
two  Baeoa  in  po«3«*M,  or  any  of  its  regular  dedvattvea,  as  well  aa  the  two  ia  dimoiK,  or  itorMi^ 
mate  kiD,8oandlUD» two  Zees;  and  the  aoft  or  flat  aonad  is  ooooiBonly  atren  to  each  « la  Ifaaiv 
AafanaadAaasan  Intciml,  scusibie,  aadKUMJe,  all  .the  Eaea  hkB;-4a  «ei«R>r«,  the  last  tfant 
of^he  bar  are  flat,  UIobs;— but  in  the  middle  oftdam'e  and  aeiarim  we  hear  theaooad  oTdL 

^  in  the  teminatioD  sion,  takes  the  Bound  of  aA,  after  a  consonant;  as  in  aapenim,  tmim, 
pattion,  mission,  eon^pMon:  and  that  of  zA,  after  a  vowel;  as  in  eoasion,  duwa,  eoafhawa. 

In  the  verb  asaare,  and  each  of  its  derivattve^  also  in  the  nonnaprawana  and  fistmf%  wiA  ttair 
darivaitivea,  we  hear,  aootading  to  Wallrar,  aonnd  of  aA  far  each  »,  «■  twioa  in  eadi  wort;  koi 
aooording  totbe  orthofipjof  Worceater,  that  sound  is  heard  onljmthaaOBeBtodiyBaUacf  safe 
word  and  the  vowel  in  aadi  naaooented  qrllaUe  is  o6acur«. 

iSiBrilaiitornuiteinthewMda,  wfe,  iOaitd,  aiOe,  damemB,  cor^taAvlteomL 

XX.   OF  THE  LETTER  T. 
The  general  aotiad  <rf' tbe  conacoiaut  7;  is  heard  in  finu^  Utor,  set,    t;  imakediatdf  aftar  Ibaa* 
oenl^  takes  the  sound  of  fcA,  before    and  genandli-aJMbeAMaoa;  aa.m  «aliN%  >ba*a^  <irft% 
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r^pllwiMt  eonrtMUt:  wbcn  «-ar  g;  preeedes,  it  take»  thia-Bmnd  befim^vria;  «  bifimSai, 
Mm,  mtxMm.   But  Ibo  general  or  moat  usual  sound  of  f  after  the  BCD«t^  lAeD  fidhmed  bj'jatid' 
•n  other  vowel,  ia  that  ol'  sh ;  as  in  creation,  patient,  cautiotis, 

Itt  Ec^lifih,  t  is  seldom,  if  ever,  silttit  or  poverte^  In  dipo^  however,  a  word  borrowed  fiom 
the  fteneb,  do  not  aoood  it ;  and  in  chesimU,  vriilch  is  a  compound  of  our  own,  it  is  much 
flft^nar  written  tbm  bfltfd.  In  o^Im  and  sq^en,  some  think  it  silent;  but  it  seetna  rather  to  tain 
btnre.tiie  sound  of/.  &i  ehatten,  hasten,  Jaaten,  caaUe,  nesSe,  v^aiBe,  (jostle,  ^jneOe,  btu^  and  aim- 
flarwordi^  with  their  Biindi7  deriratireB,  the  ( is  said  b^  some  to  be  mute;  but  bere  it  Mema  to 
take  the  Boacd  of  a;  fbr,  aecoidiDg  to  the  he$t  anthoritiai,  thiB  aoand  is  beud  tirioe  in  mob 

-  TfWdB. 

7%,  written  in  Greek  hy  the  character  called  Tnda,  (e  or  6  aqtital,  -d  or  6  Bmall,)  represents  an 
eUtne&taiy  aouad;  or,  rather,  two  distioot  elementaiy  soonds,  for  whkdi  the  At^lo-^xons  bad 
diflbrent  characters,  sappoeed  b^  Dr.  Boeworth  to  have  been'  applied  with  accurate  discrimination 
of'the  AoFd  w  sAorp  soond  of  th,"  from  "theM^or^  eaa^"-~iSee  Sonoorth's  Ooa^emdioim 
Angio-Siaon  JXeHonairy,  p.  ies.)  The  Bb^iah  jseMier  Aaqiv  aa  in  or 
flat,  as  in  tti^  vMfbr,  AOfter. 

"7kiuiiMi»aiaifi  asmOoivW;  nmpi  ia  than,  that,  ih*,iKee,ikeir,  flheni)  Oe)^  ttme^  Oer^ 
ffuae,  ttev,  IMu^  flt^  thUlur,  Oosc^  Ooit,  ftw,  tty,  and  their  oenqnands."— If.  .^Am'«  Chwimm; 
p.  22. 

Th  final  is  also  sharp;  as  in  smih:  except  in  bmeaSi,  ieoOi^  wiih,  and  seTeral  verbs  fonnerif 
with  A  last,  bat  now  frequently  (and  more  properly)  written  with  final  «;  .ai  bxUAe,  mouOu, 
«Mft^  aoDtA^  Mmoothe,  ciothe,  wr^cUhe,  ftegiiea(A«^  vndothe. 

A  tiudki  is  sharp,  too,  when  preceded  or  foUowed  a  cmsonanl;  as  in  Artkur,  ethnic, 
amirAy,  aOtmal:  except  in  brOhrm,  burthen,  farther,  farthing,  tnurther,  DorOiem,  worthy.  But 
"  th  between  two  vowete,  is  generally  flat  in  words  purely  English ;  as  in  gather,  netiher,  KkiOier: 
and  sharp  in  words  from  the  learned  langiu^cs;  aa  in  atheist,  ether,  m^hod." — See  W.  AUen'a 
Gram,,  p.  22. 

"      m  names,  Thomas,  thyme,  asthma,  phthisis,  and  their  oompouuds^  is  pronounced  like  f 

XXI.   OF  THE  LEttEft  U. 

The  Yowd  IT'tias  three  soonds  which  may  be  considered  to  be  properly  its  own:— 

1.  The  open,  k>ng,  fUl,  primal,  or  diphthongal  u ;  as  in  (ube,  etiric,  jxneaUt. 

2.  The  waeo,  curt,  short,  or  stopped  u ;  as  in  <uA,  buOer,  justice,  lirJnmg. 

3.  The  midmeu,  resembling  a  short  or  quick  (»;  bb  ia  puU,  pi^H,  etrtfid. 

V  forming  a  syllable  by  itadi^  or  17  as  naming  itself  is  nearly  equivalent  in  eound  to  you,  and 
requires  the  artide  a,  and  not  an,  before  it ;  aa,  a     a  union. 

(7  sometimes  borrows  the  sound  of  some  other  vowel ;  for  bury  is  pronounced  ierry,  and  busy 
is  pronounced  fttszy.   So  in  the  derivativea,  bttrud,  bmied,  busied,  bvs^,  and  tbe  like. 

The  long  or  diphthongal  u,  commonly  sonnded  as  yu,  or  as  ew  in  «Mr,— or  any  equivalenf 
diphthong  or  digraph,  as  ««,  ut,  eu,  or  ew, — when  it  fbllowa  r  or  rh,  asBomes  the  sound  of  slender 
o  or  00;  asinrwfa,  rhutxtrb,  rve,  ruefvi,  rhmmi  Jhat,  truth,  braver. 

DIFQTHOKGS  BEGIFTNTSTO  'WtTH'TT. 

V,  in  the  proper  diphthongs,  ua,  1U,  uo,  uy,  has  the  soond  of  to  or  oojMfc;  as  In  jMntudr, 
query,  gu^'quiet,  languid,  quote,  obioquy, 

Va,  an  improper  diphthong,  has  the  sound — 1.  Of  middle  a;  as  in  guard,  gaardiaa.  2.  Of 
dosea;  as  guarantee,  piqaaid.  3.  Ofofiwiirvs;  as  invicteols  and  its  oompmmds  or  kindred. 
4.  Of  open  u ;  as  in  moRiwunaker. 

Ue,  an  improper  diphthong,  has  the  sound — 1.  Of  open  u;  as  in  blue,  emme,  ague.  2.  Of  close 
e;  as  in  gue^  guesser.  3.  (Xelose  u;  as  in  leaguer,  Ue  final  ia  sometimes  silent;  as  in  league, 
asMnie. 

w,  wa  Imprt^r  diphthong,  baa  the  sount— 1.  Of  open  i;  as  in  guide,  guOe,  2.  Otebmt;  as 
in  oontiti^  dreuit.   3.  Of  open  «  ;  as  in  juiee,  Mee,  suiL 

Ob  can  scarcely  be  called  an  in^npar  diidribong,,  «xoe|)^ -plriiq)^  after  3  in  Uqaor,  Uquoriee, 
Uquoriah,  where  uor  is  heard  aa  w. 

Uy,  an  improper  diphthong,  lias  the  aotmcU-L  OfopM  y;  as  in  buy,  fioyer.  9.  Of  ^aUs  fv  cr 
ofes/eeNs;  asinplivi^,  roguy. 

TRIFHTHONOS  BECUNNQTa  WITH  U. 
Uttt  Is  pmnoanosd  neariy,  if  not  exactly,  Uke  way;  as  in  guai-a^Mm,  quaO,  quaint,  Ddwit 
Bounded  like  wain  wrisr;  as  in  squaa,  a  female  Indian.  I7<iy  has  the  soand  of  iniy  ;  as  in  Par- 
a-lpay:  except  in  quay,  which  nearly  all  our  orthoepiata  pronounoe  kee.  Via  and  uee  are  each 
■ounded  wee;  aa  in  queasy,  queer,  squeal,  squeeze.  Ubi  and  way  are  each  sounded  %ooi;  aa  in 
guoit,  buoy.  Some  say,  that,  as  u,  in  these  onnbinationB,  sounds  like  w,  it  is  a  consonant;  others 
allege,  that  to  iteelf  has  only  the  sound  oC  00,  and  ia  therefim  in  all  cases  a  vowcL  I7hafl^  ootafailj, 
in  these  oonneziom,  asmoch  t^tlra  soundof  ot^  asbaa  »;  and  periiiv*  <^  1^*^ 

ZXn.  OF  THE  LETTER  T. 
Tba  oonaonant  V  alwi^  has  a  aoiind  Uke  that  vSffkMmsi;  aa  in  kvt,  vOtsrs,  wtBOokm.  In 
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~Ai^iifa.ttiiii«nrrileii^ii6Terfltial,iwTer  doobM:  botitliflaan  dooblad  in  tfaa  diilect 
afOMran;  and tbm^  toOb  H ii  MmtiaiM find. 

ZXZIL   OF  THB  ISnSB  W. 

W,  when  ledRned  »  opMomMl,  (u  Honalhf  fa  when  nttoied  wWi  avowel  tbatfcBoira  ii)bM 
th*  aoand  beard  M  the  beginoiiv  ofwiw^  wAi,  wmwrn,  woody;  being  »  aoimd  kaa  vocal  than  tlHt 
of  M  and  depending  more  upon  the  lipa. 

1r  belore  a,  is  umally  pruoounoed  as  IT  it  fbSored  the  aa  in  iritai,  what,  vhere,  vMe:  bat, 
in  wAo,  vaiwse,  whom,  vAofa^  wAocj^  and  wordB  Ibnoed  from  tlieea,  it  ia  aileot  Befbre  r,  in  As 
■Mue  ayllalde,  it  la  dao  lUent ;  aa  in  leroA,  isnmch,  wrong.  80  in  a  few  otber  caaea;  aa  ia  mmrd, 
OMioa-,  tm. 

ITia  never  oaed  alone  aa  a  nwel ;  vxoBpk  In  aome  Welah  or  fivefgn  namsi;  in  whidi  it  is  aqoir- 
•lant  to  00;  aa  in  "  Oam  Obfty,"  the  nuna  of  a  mountain  in  Wales ;  "  Wkra,"  the  name  of  a 
■nail  rtrw  in  Fcdand^-See  LoMarCs  Aiwotem,  Yd.  ii,  p.  IB.  In  a  di{^thoag,  whon  heaid.  it 
has  tba  powtt-  of*  b  buB,  at  notilj  tliat  moo;  ea  in  naiff,  now,  bnm,from.  Aw  and  ow  are  fl^ 
qoaotlj  imprroer  difrtithonga,  the  w  being  nlnit  the  a  broad,  and  tbe  o long ;  aainloto,  ftam^ 
torn,  mum.  1r,  when  aoonded  befora  yowal^  bdng  reckoned  «  ammatU,  we  hm  no  diphttwagi 
or  triphlhiinga  binliiiilin'  with  tliii  Isttar. 

ZXIT.  OF  THB  IiBTTEB  Z. 
Tbe  ooDBOoant  "Xhaia  tSiOfp  aoond,  lite  ia;  aa  in  ox;  waA^flat  txe,  like  91;  aain  ai^ 
onplL  JTia  abaip^  wben  H  eoda  an  accentsd  qrDable;  aa  in  taareiot,  exit,  taetOmx:  or  lAyaa. 
it  precadee  an  aooeated  Bjllalde  beginning  widi  a  oonaonant;  aainaqMa^  e3Blnme,9xpmgt.  J 
anaooented  is  generally  Sat,  vdien  tbe  next  ^jUaUa  beolna  wifli  a  vowal;  aa  in  nitl,  eamfHim, 
txoUe.  ZmitiaL  in  Greek  proper  namea  baa  the  aonndof  a;  aa  ia  JCmOm,  XmUfm,  Jmmham, 
AvM."— Sea  W.  JBn't  Onk,  p.  26. 

XXV.   OF  THK  I.ETTKB  T. 

7,  as  a  oonftmani;  baa  tiie  aonnd  heard  at  tbe  beginning  of  yam,  yoMV,  vovA;  boi^ntfaer  len 
Tooal  than  tbe  ^bleaound  of  ^  M'oftbe  vowel  y,  and  aerving  merely  to  modify  that  of  aaao- 
oeeding  vow^  with  which  it  ia  quit^  united.    ]^  as  a  votoel,  baa  tbe  aame  aooikla  aa  < 

L.  Tbe  open,  long,  Aill,  or  {wimal  p :  aa  in  cry,  trying,  thyme,  eydt. 
3.  The  doacs  can,  ahor^  <x  atopped  y ;  -aa  in  tyalen,  aemfiom,  cyate. 

8.  nie  feeble  or  &firt  y,  aooaotUaa;  (1^opm«/mNb;)  aa  in  eymar,  eydaida^  marey. 

The  voweU  i  and  y  bare^  in  general  axaotly  the  aame  aoond  mdar  aimilar  oinamataDoeis 
and,  in  forming  derlvathra%  wo  oftao  imaiigB  ona  tn  ttw  other:  aa  Id  eUy,  dUm;  Me,  tyktg; 
eaty,  eeuQy. 

T,  belbre  a  vowel  heard  in  the  aame  ayDables  ia  redmied  ft  flPMOimd;  we  hum,  tbmAi«b  no 
dipbthongB  or  tiiphthonga  ammeactny  with  this  letter. 

ZZTL  OF  THB  LETTBB  Z. 
The  omaooant  2^  th«  laat  letter  of  our  alphabet  baa  taoaUj' a  aoft  or  bo^i^  aoond, 
flwt  of  a^W;  aain  AncL  loitfk,  Aran^  ^my.  Befcre  a  frfmal  or  <  >sUt^  %  aa  woU  aa  a 
anmaflmea  taloBB  tiw  aoond  of  rt,  wUdi,  In  tbe  annmemtbm  (rfoomoaantal  aoaad%  ia  raifttaiada 
dWnat  fllamoat;  aa  la  aaiin^  aetaro^  fmbr;  oriir,  nteuwe,thiuwn. 
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TO  PART  SECOND,  OR  ETYMOLOGY. 

OF  THE  DERIVATION  OP  WORDS. 

Derivation,  as  a  faqdo  to  be  treated  hy  the  grammarian,  u  a  roedea  of  E^molc^,  vhich  ex* 
plainfl  tbe  vuicnu  methods  by  which  Aoie  denvatiTe  words  whidi  are  not  formed  by  mere  gram- 
matical inflections,  are  dedooed  from  their  primitivea  Uost  of  those  words  irtiich  are  regarded 
as  primitiTes  ia  Engiiah,  va&y  be  traced  to  ulterior  sources,  and  many  of  than  are  ihnnd  to  bo 
oompouDds  or  derivatives  in  the  other  languages  ttcxn  which  th^  haTo  come  to  us.  To  ^ow 
the  oomposition,  origin,  and  literal  sense  of  these,  is  also  a  part,  and  a  h^^y  nsefiil  part,  of  this 
general  inquir7,  or  Uieme  of  instruction. 

This  spedes  of  information,  though  inmgnificant  in  those  whose  studies  reach  to  nothing  better, 
— to  nothing  valuable  and  available  in  life, — ia  nevertheless  essential  to  education  and  to  science ; 
because  it  u  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  import  and  just  apjdication  of  soeh  words. 
All  retiaUe  etymology,  all  authentic  derivation  of  words,  has  ever  been  bif^j  valued  by  tho 
wise.  Theleamed  James  Huris  has  a  remark  as  follows:  "  How  tiseful  to  E^rmc  SciEycE,  and 
htdeed  to  Kkowledge  in  general,  a  Grajihatical  DiBQUismON  into  the  IXymoiogy  Bad  Meaning 
of  WoBDS  was  esteemed  by  the  chief  and  ablest  Ftulosopben,  may  be  seen  by  consulting  i%ito  in 
his  Oraiylua;  Xmophorit  MemorabOia,  lY,  B,  6;  ArriaiL  ^piei.  1, 17  ;  ZI,  10;  Marc  Anton.  WL, 
11 *c-— See  Barri^a  Hermea,  p.  407. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Saaim,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Frmch  hngoages,  will  throw  much  %bt  on  this 
subject,  the  (Ovation  of  oar  modem  English ;  nor  is  it  a  weak  aignraent  in  &Tour  of  studying 
these,  that  our  aoquaintanoe  with  them,  whether  deep  or  slif^t,  tends  to  a  better  understanding 
c^what  is  borrowed,  and  what  is  vernacular,  in  our  own  tongne.  But  etymological  analysis  may 
extensively  teach  the  origin  of  English  words,  their  oomposition,  and  tbe  import  of  their  parts^  with- 
out demanding  of  the  student  the  power  of  reading  foreign  or  ancient  languages,  or  of  discoursing  at- 
all  on  Gteneral  Grammar.  And,  since  many  of  the  uaers  this  work  may  be  but  readers  of  our  cii> 
rent  English,  to  whom  an  unknown  letter  or  a  foreign  word  is  a  particularly  uncouth  and  repulsiro 
thing,  we  shall  here  forbear  the  use  of  Saxon  characters,  and,  m  our  explanations,  not  go  beyond 
Hie  wedncts  of  our  own  longnage,  except  to  show  the  origin  and  primitive  import  wsome  of 
our  definitive  and  connecting  ptoticles,  and  to  explain  the  prefixes  ajid  tominations  which  are 
frequently  employed  to  form  English  derivatives. 

The  rude  and  cursory  languages  of  barbarous  nations,  to  whom  literature  is  unkbown,  aro 
among  those  transitory  things  which,  by  the  hand  of  time,  are  irrecoverably  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  bbric  of  the  English  language  is  undoubtedly  of  •Saxon  origin ;  bnt  what  was  tho  particular 
form  of  the  language  spoken  by  ^e  Saaxms,  when  about  the  year  450  they  entered  Britain,  cannot 
now  be  accurately  known.  It  was  probably  a  dialect  of  tho  Gelhie  or  Teutonic.  This  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialect,  b^g  the  nucleus,  received  la^  accessions  ftom  other  tongues  of  the  north, 
from  the  Norman  I^auA,  and  from  the  more  polished  languages  of  Borne  and  Greece^  to  form  tho 
modem  Engluk.  The  speech  ot  our  rude  and  wariike  ancestors  thus  gradually  improved,  as 
Christianity,  civilization,  and  knowledge,  advanced  the  arts  of  life  in  Britain ;  and,  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  it  became  a  language  capable  of  oxprcsring  all  the  sentiments  of  a  civilized  people. 
From  the  time  of  Ayred,  its  progress  may  be  traced  by  means  writings  which  remun ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  SitgUsh,  as  I  have  shown  in  tho  Introduction  to  tiiis  work,  till  alwat  tho 
thirteenth  century.  And  for  two  or  three  centuries  later,  it  was  so  different  fVom  the  modem 
English,  as  tobe  seaicely  intelligible  at  all  to  tho  mere  English  reader;  hut,  gradually  improving 
means  upcm  which  we  need  not  here  dilate,  it  at  length  became  what  we  now  find  it, — a  lan- 
guage copious,  strong^  refined,  in^tresrive,  and  capable,  if  property  used,  oi  a  great  degree  of 
bsBQ^  and  baimoDy. 

SECTION  I.— DERIVATION  OF  THE  ARTICLES. 

1.  For  the  derivation  of  our  article  The,  which  he  calls  "an  ac^eetive,"  Dr.  'Webster was  satis- 
fied with  giving  this  Wnt:  "Sax.  the;  Dutch,  de." — Amer.  Diet.  According  to  Homo  Tooke,  this 
definite  article  of  onrs,  is  Uie  Saxon  verb  "  the,"  imperative,  fVom  theaK,  to  take;  and  is  nearly 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  that  or  those,  because  our  that  is  "  the  past  participle  of  theak,"  and 
"mBaiataken."~Diveraiona  of  Parley,  VoL  ii.  p.  49.  But  this  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Exam- 
ining ancient  works,  we  find  tiie  word,  or  sometiiing  resembling  it,  or  akin  to  it,  written  in  various 
forms,  as  ae,  see,  ye,  le,  de,  the,  thd,  and  others  that  cannot  be  shown  by  oar  modem  lettera ;  and, 
tracing  it  as  one  article,  or  one  and  the  same  word,  through  what  we  sappOM  to  be  the  oldest  of 
these  forma,  in  stead  of  accounting  the  forms  as  rigns  of  £fibraat  rooti^  we  should  sooner  regard 
H  as  origiuatiug  in  tho  imperative  ot  bboh,  to  we. 
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2.  As,  our  indefinite  article,  is  tbo  Saxon  cm,  one,  ati,  oke  ;  and,  by  dropping  n  befbn  iflOD- 
aonant,  becomes  a.  Qawin  Poi^laa,  an  ancient  Engli^  writer,  wrote  aae,  even  bdbte  s  ooo- 
KHumt;  as,  "^Mtm^,"— 'Mnalang  spo^"— "^Toliuae.'* 

OBSEBTATIONB. 

Ooa.  I. — TIm  words  of  Tooke,  coneomlng  the  dertrattoii  of  That  uid  Tk§,  ma  ogartf  mm  they  cma  ba  Ik 
our  lettcn,  w«  tbcM :  " Tua  (In  tta«  Angto-fluon  TbiM,  L  a.'  TkaM,  t^eaO  mmaa  takmt,  mmtmm;  Mig 
mmlr  ths  put  partkipl*  (rf  tiM  Aimlo-aaxoa  TMb  Tbsui,  Tbogu,  TUod,  TUhaK,  Thlnpm,  TUgfaai 
■Hainan,  Mdpene :  to  tbi,  Io^  to  late,  to  tMtmt. 

'  In  moto  ho  m  That  ca.BMd  nM 
To        mjHlAi  a  Sim.'— Sir  T.  JtenFt  WoHM,pag.  i. 

Tn  (onr  ortMs,  u  It  li  ealled)  ta  thofauperatlTfl  of  thoDuneTorb  Tbeaa:  vhleb  mtj  nrfwA  amilrtt* 
ptMo  of  the  oomMMUdeat  Angla-Suoii  arlMo  So,  vUoh  li  the  IropenUTe  of  Beon,  videre :  fiar  H  «M«n  1>m 
■une  purpoo  1°  duoonrse,  to  ny. . , .  wi  nan,  or  late  man."— Dmmtou     Pmri^,  VoL     p.  A 

Ooo.  1— Now,  hetwMB  That  and  ThaaL  there  la  a  conddoiable  dLflereooe  of  form,  for  <a  aad  m  are  sot  tte 
nmedl^thoiiKi  and,  la  the  Uentlfyiiw  of  n  nuay  liiflDldtea,  ao  fnrmliig  bat  etw  Torh  tbm  li  raom 
Hot  lilt  half  H>  probable  thattheoean  tralTOoa  not,  as  that  oar  artUa  I!teloltaeaamclBllaacWa,eo1bc 
old  Anglo-Saxon  S4.  Dr.  Boaworth,  in  Ua  Aa^o-Sazoo  Mctloaarr,  ^rea no  wwd  aa  naanor  n^i,ee 
oocb  participle  u  Tluad  or  Thaat,  wiixk  derivettTo  to  pcrfaapa Imagaaiy;  bothahaalucHedtogetWr  "Tbk- 
m,  thicgean,  IhlgaD,  to  r«eete,  or  tate;"  and  o^aratdr,  "Tiaaa,  (a  IMac,  or  JtotarUk," — ^^rahan,  b 
ftrtw,"— and  "Thloa.tojtoiirie*.'"  a»  wtil  aa  Oia prelarit  "Tbeat,  Hewirf,"  ftwa " ThaaiaB,  la  Jtowl."  Aal 
to  It  not  plain,  that  the  old  verb  "na,"  as  naed  br  Mora,  !■  fhna  Theoo,  to  Oriat,  talker  thaa  froa  TUmi, 
to  later  "JUnuitahB  itf '-"HI  nteU  he  (Mva,'*  not,    m  might  ha  late." 

On.  B.— ftotaaor  Hart  nya,  **  lie  word  lAo  waa  engfnaOy  tSoel,  to-  OaL  la  aomee  ot  Una  M  K  beeMt 
ahbraviated,  and  the  abort  fitna  acqnirad.  In  ange,  a  diada  of  mcanlag  dUfenat  fron  tlw  iiilglaiii  leag 
3%al  to  demoBMntlTC  with  amphasu ;  ite  la  danonttnttro  wltboal  amphada "— Harf  a  M.  OoMMMr,  p.  tS. 
TUa  darlvatfam  ct  f9u  I>  qnlto  Improbable :  beoanao  the  ■hortening  of  a  monoa;rlIable  of  Sn  lettoa  hy  Afttog 
imt  the  tUrd  end  tte  flith,  U  no  aMul  mode  of  abbnvlatldn.  Boeworth's  Dteomr^  sxplatna  Turn  aa  **  Aa  1b- 
deeUnaUaarUde,  <dlen  need  Itar  all  the  oaaes  of  8e,  >eo,  thnt,  eq>eebllr  In  adTerbial  azpteaaldBa  and  la  omu^ 
Au^o-Saxoa,  aa  In  the  ChrmUU  after  tbe  nar  IIML" 

Om.  4.— Dr.  Latham,  In  a  aeetion  wMohii  eridentif  ndtber  aeenrate  nor  edf-eoacieteot,  teaefaa  oa— "Aat 
thareazbtin  tbapreaent  Engllih  twopowenof  Ota  ward  mdM  t-h-e,  w  of  tba  acMallad  definite  anfdei" 
then,  oat  of  rfzteen  AJit^aaxon  eqalnlonta,  be  aeleets  two  Tor  the  root*  of  thla  dooMc-atnrared  tte:  m^f. 
"HaBoalbaltethat  haa  originated  oat  of  the  AoglateaB  fAif  la  ooa  word  i  wMtot  ttaltethaltaaeAlia- 
atod  oat  of  the  Angto-aazon  lAc,  [la]  another.  Tbe  btler  to  tbe  eomnm  artide :  tbe  fbnoar  Iba  flhe  te  ttpm- 
alone  like  all  (At  mon.  aU  tha  batur—man  bg  oil  that,  btUer  aU  thai,  and  tbo  Latin  plinaea  ea  ai^a^  n 
flMfftu^"— £aCtem*8  Rand  Book,  p.  1IS9.  ThU  doable  darlTation  la  lUblo  to  mxnj  otjertlona.  Tte  Oud'AMk 
afterward!  tajre,  ■*  nmt  the.  Id  expreodone  like  aU  the  more,  nU  tha  batUr,  Ac,  la  no  artfeU.  ham  tdnodr  b»o 
■hown."— P.  ISd.  But  hi  fact,  though  tha  befm  eomporaUrea  or  eaperiaUTei  be  so  artlrle.  Dr.  l^ttava  m- 
mokiglea  prove  &o  aueh  tbtag ;  aellbcr  doca  he  anywhere  tell  aa  nat  it  ii.  Ilia  csamplei^  too,  wbk  ihatr 
InterpretMlooa,  are  all  of  them  fletltiona,  amblgiioai,  and  othenriao  bad.  It  la  nDccrt^n  whe^ar  be  moat  U* 
phraaea  Iter  ooaatsrparta  to  eodi  other  or  set.  IfOa  BMana^hrlAot,"  wOmbii,  ItlianMdart;  «l  alilH 
eqnlTelent"eo"  danoaiaatedbrtluUtln|ramBarlaab  Sea  Oaa.  10b  nadef  Bala  L 

SECTION  n.— DERIVATION  OP  NOUNa 

In  Engiiah,  Nouns  arc  dcrired  from  nouns,  ftom  adjectiTea,  from  verba,  or  ftom  partic^ika. 

I.   Nouns  aro  derived  frotn  Noutis  in  soveral  diSerect  ways: — 

1.  By  the  adding  of  ship,  dom,  ric,  wick,  or,  ate,  hood,  or  head:  as,  fdhw,  JeBoiaA)^;  ing, 
kingdom;  bishop,  bishopric ;  baii^f,  or  bailg,  bailiwick;  Beaate,  tautior;  tetrareh,  fefrawdbah;  dUi, 
chUdhood;  Ood,  Godhead.   Theso  generally  denote  dominioo,  ofiKce,  or  diaracter. 

2.  By  the  adding  of  ion:  aa,  music,  maaiaan;  pkyaie,  physician;  theology,  Aaohgim;  j^aa- 
mar,  grammarian;  coUcqc,  coUegian,   These  generally  denote  pro&uioa. 

3.  By  tbe  adding  of  r,  or  ery :  aa,  groeer,  grooerg;  cmtr,  a/aerg;  rime,  aimry;  aw, 
eeenery;  Jbet,  J^xierg.  Theae  Bunetiines  deoote  state  or  haUt;  aometimca^  an  artifiGei's  iram  l< 
shop. 

4.  By  the  adding  of  o^e  or  ode;  aSipo/ronipajFCMia^e;  porier, pffrieratv;  &a«^  fiaadspe;  low. 

lemonade;  baluater,  balustrade;  wharf,  wharfage;  va^U,  vaesaJage. 

5.  By  the  adding  of  kin,  let,  ling,  ock,  el,  erd,  or  et:  aa,  lamb,  lomMtn ;  ring,  ringlei  ;  ow- 
eriMsfal,-  duck,  duckling;  hUl,  hillock;  rtm,  ruaael;  code,  eoclBerri;  jrisbil,  pistolet ;  eagle,  tigUi;crat, 
eirdeL   All  these  denote  little  things,  and  are  called  diminutiTee. 

6.  By  the  addition  of  ist :  aa,  psaim,  paalmiat ;  boitmy,  lotanist ;  dial,  diaiitt ;  jatmal,  jm- 
nalist.  These  denote  persons  dovoted  to,  or  skilled  in,  tbe  subject  exprened  tr^  tbe  pre:- 
tive. 

1.  By  the  prefixing  of  an  adjective,  or  an  other  noun,  so  as  to  form  a  compoimd  word:  aa 
foreman,  broadsword,  statesman,  tradesman;  bedMde,  'hOttide,  teaMe;  hearJberry,  haar^fig,  hr- 
garden;  bear's-ear,  bear'a^fooi,  goai'n-beard. 

8.  By  tbe  ad(^on  of  a  negative  prefix  to  reverse  tiie  mesning:  as,  order,  djionfcr  ; 
^Sapbaauire;  eonstsleneg,  inconsistency;  mpaciiy,  ineig)acity;  obaervonee,  nonobeenamee; 
nonreeistanee ;  truth,  untruth ;  eonairaird,  tmemffrumt 

9.  By  the  use  of  the  prefix  counter,  stgnifyii^  o^onuf  or  appoe&e:  aa,  aAxt^km, 
tion;  bond,  counter-bond;  current,  eounter-curreni ;  movcTnent,  eomtier-movement 

10.  By  the  addition  of  ess,  ix,  or  ine,  or  the  changing  ot  maaculioes  to  femininee  so  tennbutas' 
as,  A«tr,  heiress;  prophet,  prophetess;  oMo^  eiAets;  governor,  governem;  kalattfr,  toWrix; 
heroine. 

n.  Noons  are  derived  from  A^eOioet  in  Mveral  cUflbrent  w^:— 
1.  By  the  adding  of  new,  iiy,  ship,  dom,  othood:  as,  good,  good/ntu;  real,  rtaUtg;  imri,h^ 
ihip:  wise,  winfem ;  Jne,  Jnedmn ;  Jdbe,  JaMuod. 
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a.  Bytheehangii^ofMntoceorcy:  as,  radiant,  radiance;  conseqvait,  eonaeguenee;  ,fiagraia, 
Jhgraney;  atrrerU,  cwrmq/;  diacr^tani,  discrtpance,  or  diacrepancy. 

3.  By  the  changing  of  eome  of  tlie  letten^  and  the  adding  of  f  or  A;  aa,  long,  kngih;  broad, 
breadth ;  vndA,  ;  high,  heiglU,  The  nouns  included  under  these  three  head^  generally  de- 
note abstract  qualities,  and  are  called  abstract  noima. 

4.  By  the  adding  otard:  aa,  drunk,  druakard;  duU,  duSard.   These  denote  ill  character. 

6.  By  the  adding  of  ist:  as,  aermal,  tmaaaiiat;  te^paraie,  s^iaralist;  ro^  royaUtti  /alai,  fa- 
iaiiat   ISiese  denote  persons  demoted,  addicted,  or  attached,  to  Bomething. 

6.  By  the  adding  of  a,  the  Latin  ending  of  neuter  j^uiajs,  to  certwn  proper  a4]ectlvesin  an: 
■a,  Mmmiofi,  M&bmiana;  Joknjmian,  Johnaomana.  ThcBe  literally  mean,  M^toiUea^  O^i;^  aay- 
m{F^  or  anecdoUs,  ka. ;  and  are  words  somewhat  fashion Eible  vith  the  jbnnudists^  and  we  some- 
times used  for  titiea  of  books  that  refer  to  table-talk. 

in.   Nouns  are  derived  from  Verba  in  several  different  ways: — 

L  By  the  adding  of  meni,  ancf,  ence,  ttre,  age:  Ba,  j^niA,  fimiahment;  abate,  abaUment; 
rtgad,  r^aitanee;  eondole,  amdokiiee;  fitrfoU,  farfiOare;  tiota,  towage;  tq^tup,  tquipage;  iruek, 
trackage. 

3.  By  achango  of  the  termination  of  the  verb,  intof^  ea,  aion,  tion,  aUon,  or  iiion:  as,  expand, 
erpojwe,  espanaim;  pretend,  pretence,  pretaiaiim ;  imwii,  immiion;  ereale,  creaiion;  omit,  omia- 
aion;  provide,  provision ;  reform,  reformatioa ;  oppoae,  oppoaUton.  These  denote  either  Ihe  act 
of  dung,  or  the  thing  dono. 

3.  By  the  adding  of  er  or  or:  aa,  hunt,  hunter;  write,  wrUer;  coSect,  coQedor;  aaaert,  aaaertor; 
Hutrvet,  taabuder,  or  instructor.  These  generally  denote  the  doer.  To  denote  the  person  to 
whom  Bomethii^  ia  done,  we  sometimes  form  a  derivative  ending  in  ee;  as,  promisee,  mortgagee, 
appeUee,  consignee. 

4.  Nouns  and  Verba  are  BOmetiaMa  alike  in  orthogiatdiy,  bat  different  in  pronunciatloD :  as,  a 
house,  to  house;  a  me,  to  vse;  a  rd/d,  to  rtinX ;  a  record,  to  record^ ;  a  cent  etU,  to  cement^.  Of 
such  pairs,  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  say  which  word  is  the  primitive. 

5.  In  many  instances,  nouns  uid  verbs  are  wholly  alike  as  to  form  and  sound,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  their  sense  and  construction  only;  as,  love,  to  love;  fear,  to  fiar;  aleq),  to  sleep ; 
— to  revise,  a  revise  ;  to  rdmke,  a  rebute.   In  these,  we  have  haX  the  same  word  used  diOtrentiy. 

IT.  Nouns  are  often  derived  from  Fariiciples  in  ing;  as,  a  maeiiag,  the  underakuding,  mur- 
imtrings,  di^jwl^nga,  aayinga,  and  doings :  and,  occafiionally,  one  is  formed  ftom  sodli  a  WOTd  und 
an  adverb  or  a  perfbctp^tiiciide  Joined  with  It;  a^  "The  temA^^unK" — *'EjBgoiHg»-JMh," — 
"  Your  haviag-boaated  of  it" 

SECTION  III.— DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 
Jn.  StgU^  A^jwtives  are  derived  frnn  nouns,  fhna  adjective^  flx»n  verbj\  or  from  pai^ 

L   At^fei^vea  are  derived  ttom  Nouns  in  several  different  ways;— 

1.  By  the  adding  of  oua,  iotu,  ecus,  y,  ey,  ie,  al,  ical,  or  ine:  (eometimea  with  an  omission 
or  change  of  some  of  the  final  letters :)  as,  danger,  dangeraua;  glory,  glorioua  ;  right,  righteoua; 
rock,  rocky;  day,  clayey;  poei,  poetic,  or  poetical;  nation,  naiumal;  meGiod,  meOiodicai;  veriez, 
vtrtieal;  dergy,  clerical;  adamant,  adamamiirte.  Adjectives  thus  formed,  generally  apply  tho 
{tnpettiei  of  their  primitives^  to  tho  noons  to  which  they  relate. 

t.  By  the  adding  ot/iU:  as,  foar,  fear/ul;  cheer,  duerJtU;  grace,  grac^;  tlhame,  aham^; 
power,  powerfuL  These  come  almost  entirely  ttom.  personal  qualities  or  feelings,  and  denoto 
abondanca 

3.  By  the  adding  of  aomcas,  burden,  hurdaisome;  game,  gamesome;  toO,  toilsome.  These  de- 
note plenty,  but  do  not  exaggerate. 

4.  By  the  adding  of  en ;  as,  oak,  oaken;  sUk,  aUken;  whetU,  toheatenj  oai,  oaten;  hemp,  hemp- 
en.   Here  the  derivative  denotes  the  matter  of  which  something  is  made. 

6.  By  the  adding  of  ^oruA:  aa^  friend,  friendly;  getUkman,  gentlemeaUy  ;  chUd,  daldiah; 
prude,  prudiA.   Inieae  denote  resemUanoe.   Tba  tenninaUon  ly  ^ifiea  Uke. 

&  By  the  addit^  of  able  or  OIs;  aa,  fashion,  faMonable;  aeeesa,  accessible.  But  these  tcr- 
mioaticms  are  geno^Hy,  and  more  properly,  added  to  verba.  6co  Obs.  17tii,  ISth,  kc,  on  the 
Bukafor  ^>ellmg. 

7.  By  the  adding  less :  as,  Jutuae,  houadeaa ;  deaih,  deaOdess ;  «feep,  sieepless ;  bottom,  bottom' 
lest.   These  denote  privation  or  exemption — the  absence  of  what  is  named  by  the  primitive. 

8.  By  the  addmg  of  ed:  aa,  aaint,  sainted;  bigot,  bigoted;  mast,  masted;  wit,  wittcd.  These 
have  a  reaemblanoe  to  paiticiplGa,  and  aome  i£  them  are  rarely  used,  except  when  Joined  with 
Bome  other  word  to  form  a  compound  acyective:  as,  thrcMided,  bare-footed,  long-eared,  hundred' 
handed,  flat-nosed,  hard'hemied,  marliie-h^rled,  chicken^hearied. 

9.  Adjectives  coming  fh)m  proper  names,  take  various  termuiationa:  as,  America,  American; 
Snf^and,  English;  Dane,  Daniah;  Portugal,  Fortugueae;  Piaio,  I^atmic 

10.  Nouns  are  t^n  converted  into  a^jectiTea,  without  change  of  teimfnation:  an;  jxiper  cur- 
rency; afoUcbain;  f ilver  kuee-hnckles. 

U.   A4feotivea  are  derived  from  A^^eettvee  in  several  different  ways : — 
1.  By  the  adding  of  iaA  or  soma;  a^  tahite,  whitiA;  green,  gremiA;  lone,  Umeaome;  glad, 
gtadaome.   These  denote  qoalify  with  aomo  diminnti(»k 
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2.  Bj  the  prcQxiDg  of  dis,  in,  or  un ;  or,  Aonert,  di»honest;  corisisietU,  tKomtitlaU;  trim, 
TbesQ  express  a  negation  of  thu  quidity  deaoteU  by  their  primittTe& 

3.  S7  ttio  adding  of  1/ or  jy:  aa,  Btoarlh,  aviaiihy ;  good,  goodly.  Of  Amb  there  uebatfew; 
fx  almost  all  tlio  derivatives  of  the  latter  form  are  advcrba. 

IIL  Adji-ctiveit  ore  derived  from  Verbi  in  several  dilferent  mjt : — 

1.  By  tlio  oildinj;  of  (Utte  or  ibie :  (sometimea  with  A  change  of  wtne  of  the  final  letten:)  ae, 
psrith,  p^ghaUe;  vary,  variable;  amvert,  eonverHbk;  divide,  ^vitibk,  or  djgidaile.  These;  ac- 
cording to  their  aoilogy,  have  uaually  a  paKdve  innport,  aod  denote  mmoBpSbiBs^  of  receinng 

action. 

2.  Ity  tho  adding  of  ive  or  ory :  (sometimGa  with  a  change  of  some  of  the  final  letters:)  as, 
elect,  declivt;  Md-rroQate,  interrogative,  interrogtUory ;  defand,  defensive;  defame,  defamatory ;  a- 
plain,  eipliifiaiory. 

3.  Words  ending  in  are  mostly  verbs;  but  some  of  them  may  be  employed  as  at^ectivee,  in 
the  same  form,  eflpocially  in  poetry ;  aa,  rqrrobate,  eompUeate. 

IV.  Adjective's  are  derived  fhirn  Partieipiet,  not  by  Buffixea,  bat  in  these  Tays; — 

1.  By  tbo  prefixing  of  tin,  meaning  not;  aa,  uayiMinff,  vnref/arded,  mruerved,  unendowed,  »- 
endeared,  unendorsed,  meneounteredt  unencumbered,  mdi^eariened,  undxakonoitred.  Of  thia  sort 
tboro  are  very  many. 

2.  By  a  combining  of  the  partSdplo  with  somo  word  iriuch  does  not  belong  to  the  verb;  aa, 
vay-fi^ng,  holl/ni}'aoundin'j,  long-dravm,  detp4aid,  d&tr-pvrcKcaed.  dovm-trodden.    Tbeae,  too,  am 

numerous. 

3.  Participles  often  boonmo  adjectives  without  change  of  form.  Such  adjectives  are  d»> 
tinguished  firoin  panioiples  by  their  ooaslruction  alone :  as,  "  A  laating  ornament ;" — "  The  siarv- 
iag  ohymiat;" — "  Words  of  learned  length;" — "With  eounfe^i'terf  ^ee." 

SECTION  IV.— DERIVATION  OF  THE  PRONOUNS. 

I.  The  English  Pronouns  are  all  of  Snjmn  origin;  but,  in  them,  our  language  di^n  very 
strikingly  fruiu  that  of  the  Auglo-Saxotis.  The  ibllowing  table  compares  the  £m|dB  penooal 
forma : — 

Eng.  I,       Hy  or  Uhie,  Kc;        We,  Our  or  Ours,  Ua 

Sax.   Ic,  Ifui,   Moor  Mec;       We,  Ure  or  XTser,  Us. 

ICiig.  Thou,  Thy  or  Thino,         Thee;      Ye,  YourorToun^  Yoa. 

Sax.    Thil,  Thin,  Tho  or  Thee;      Go  Eower,  EoworEowic. 

Eng.   He,  His  l!im;       They,        Their  or  Theirs,  Them. 

Sax.    Itc,     Bis  or  Hy8,Himor  Hine;      Hi  or  Hig,  Hira  or  Heora,  Heom  or  HL 

tmg.   She,   Uer  or  liera,  Her;        They,         Their  or  Theirs,  Them. 

Sax.    Hec^  Hire  or  llyn,  Hi;         Hi  or  Hig  Hira  or  Heora,  Heon  or  HL 

Eng.   It.  Its,  It;  They,        Their  or  Theirs^  Them. 

Sax.    Hit,    His  or  Hys,  Hit;        Hi  or  Hig,  Hira  or  Heora,  Heom  or  HL 

Here,  as  in  the  personal  pronouns  of  QtliL-r  laoguagea,  the  plurals  and  oblique  cases  do  not  aD 
appi>ar  to  bo  n^lur  derivatives  I'rum  tho  nominative  ainguldr.  Many  of  these  pronouns,  p»hi^ 
all,  aa  well  as  a  vast  number  of  other  words  of  frequL-nt  use  in  our  language,  and  in  that  from 
wliicli  it  chiefly  comes,  were  very  variously  written  by  tho  Middle  EngUsh,  Old  EngliBh,  Seou- 
Saxoo,  and  Anglo-Saxon  authors.  He  who  tracL-a  the  history  of  our  language,  will  meet  with 
them  undor  all  the  following  forms,  (or  sui^h  as  these  would  be  with  Saxon  characters  for  tha 
SaxOQ  formsi,)  and  perhaps  in  more : — 

1.  I,  J,  Y,  y,  I,  ay,  ic,  ohe,  ich,  Ic ; — Mt,  mi,  rain,  KiNE,  myne,  myn ;— ilE,  mee^  me^  meh,  mec, 
moch ; — We,  wee,  ve;— Oub  or  OuKfl^  oure,  ure,  wcr,  urin,  uren,  urao,  user,  usse,  usser,  uasea, 
ussum ; — U3,  oiw,  m,  osa,  usic,  usich,  usig,  Uirili,  uz,  huz. 

2.  Thou,  thoue,  tliow,  thowe,  tliu,  tou,  to,  tu; — TiiY  or  Thine,  thi,  thyne,  thyn,  thin; — TaxE, 
the,  tlu  li,  tliec; — Yb,  yee,  ylie,  ze,  zee,  ge,  glie ; — Yoca  or  YouES,  youre,  zour,  hure,  genre,  yer, 
yoH'or,  yowyer,  yorn,  youm,  youre,  oower ; — ToD,  youe,  yow,  gou,  zou,  oo,  iu,  iuh,  cow,  iow, 
gcow,  eowih,  eowic,  iowih. 

3.  He,  heo,  hie,  sc; — H13,  bise,  is,  hys,  ys,  hysc,  bus; — ^Hnr,  hine,  bicne,  hion,  hen,  hyne,  faym, 
im ; — They,  tliay,  thoi,  the,  thn,  thai,  tliii,  yai,  hi,  hie,  heo,  big,  byg,  hy  ; — Tbkie  or  THXtBS,  tber, 
tlieyr,  theyrs,  tliair,  tliare,  Iheora.  bare,  hero,  her,  hir,  hire,  hira,  hiora,  hiera,  hewa,  hyra; — ^THsa, 
thym,  tlieym,  thaym,  thaim,  thame,  tham,  em,  hem,  heom,  hiran,  eom,  bom,  bim,  hi,  hig. 

4.  She,  shee,  ache,  echo,  sho,  shoe,  scie,  seo,  heo,  bia  hiu,  hoo,  hue; — Heb,  (posseasve,)  hor, 
hir,  hire,  hyr,  byre,  byra,  hcra; — Her,  (objective,)  hire,  hyre,  bur,  hir,  hi.  The  plural  Icmnsof 
tiiia  feminine  pronoun  are  Uke  those  of  tho  masculine  He;  but  the  ^^Wdl-Wia/ura  io  KnMcAtdift^ 
io  their  sm^  Grammar,  (erroneously,  as  I  suppose,)  make  Atra  masculine  aa\y,  and  heora  fenunme 
only.   See  tiudr  Prin^pia  of  Grammar,  p.  38. 

fi.  It,  yl^  itt,  hit,  byt,  hytt.  The  possessive  is  a  modem  derivative ;  fiSr  or  was  fonn^y 
used  in  lieu  of  it  The  {doral  forma  of  this  neuter  pronoun.  It,  are  like  those  f£  He  and  iSSka, 
According  to  Home  Tooke,  who  declares  heel  to  have  been  one  of  its  ancient  forms,  "  thia  pronoun 
was  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  haitan,  he^an,  nomiuare,"  to  wane,  and  Uterslly  signi- 
fies '*  the  said ;"  {Diversiona  of  Purley.  Vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  W  Allen's  Gram.,  p.  67 ;)  hnt  Dr.  Alexander 
Uurray,  exhibiting  it  in  an  other  form,  not  adapted  to  this  opinion,  makes  it  the  neuter  of  a  de- 
elinabie  aiyectivei  or  pronoun,  inflected  ftom  tiie  masculip^  thos:  "  He,  heo  hUa,  ttw"— -BM.  ^ 
Lang.^  YdL  i,  p.  310. 
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XL  TbB  relatives  and  intorrogativea  are  derived  from  the  nme  source,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tonga e, 
■ud  hftre  paaaed  thnnigJiriiDilar  chaDges,  or  nrieties  in  orthogn^y;  but,  the  commcn  ralativo 
IHtmoon  cs  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  like  tbefr  article  Ae,— or,  with  the  tiirae  g«da&  te,  mo,  Vol, 
— and  not  like  our  who,  loAtcA,  and  tohat,  it  is  probable  that  the  inteirogatire  use  <ff  these  wordl 
was  the  primitive  one.   Thej  have  been  found  in  all  the  following  forms : — 

L  Who,  ho,  hue,  wha,  hwa,  hua,  wua,  qu%  quha;— Whobe,  who'a,  whoe,  whoia,  whoise, 
wheas,  qubois,  guhaia,  quhaae^  hwaa; — Whoic,  whome,  quham,  quhum,  qofaome,  hwom,  hwam, 
bwnm,  hwffine^  hw(me. 

2.  Which,  whicbe,  whycbe,  whOdi,  wytdi,  quQdi,  qoill^  quhill^  bwik^  bwyle,  hwek^  whillc 
hiulic^  hTlk:  For  the  AngkvSaxoi  taiaa,  Sr.  Bcawcwth'i  DioUonuf  ^ven  "AwOc,  and 
Auele,-'' but  FnrfbMorFowW'i  Gramniarnudraa  them ''Awilw  WMBt, 
or  quhOie,  ia  a  Scottish  form. 

3.  What,  hwat,  bwet,  quhat,  hwtet  Thia  pronoun,  whether  relative  or  Interrogative,  Is  re- 
garded by  Boew<Hth  and  othen  as  a  nentw  derivativo  flxm  the  muaculino  or  f^me  hwa,  who. 
It  maj  have  been  thence  derived,  but,  In  modem  English,  it  is  not  always  of  the  neuter  gender. 
See  the  last  note  on  page  312. 

4.  That,  Anglo-Saxon  Thset  Todn's  notion  at  the  derivatitm  vt  this  word  is  noticed  abovo 
in  the  section  at  ArtideaL  Tbm  ia  no  oertwn^  of  its  truth;  and  oar  leuoograpbera  mdce  no 
alhuion  to  it  W.  Allen  reaffirma  it.   See  his  Orwn^  M. 

OBSEBTATION& 

Obs.  1.— In  fba  Wdl-'mihar^  GrunBur,  to.  8P,)  m  alw>  In  L.  Uamy**  iod  wbm  ottan,  the  pronoim  WMeft 
Uverr  rtnugdj  ud  vrrDiieoailj'  rBprwwrttttM  being  >lway  "  <rf  Mm  umitw  gaaJw."  (8m  wiMltonldof  tUa 
word  inttw  IntrodoeOon,  Chi^  Ix,  TSS.)  Whuw  tt  litlMr^tlTeaioitnoanBj^^tedtobrMtocmfmali, 
and.  In  oar  mmmon  veniiia  <rf  tin HMe,  III  mdlntioa  to jirwm  la  pacolUriy  frcgneat.  Fovlwwn,  "In  lit 
oilglBltliaGoapouid."— £  Aam.,p.«Oi  TkUng  tta  flnt  Ai«lo-8oxoii  form  to  be  AilUe,**  be  tUnka  K 
tnowblBto^Awo,  who,'*orlti»«bUtlToAirf,"  and  '>  Uc,  Uke."— If  tfala  Is  il^t,  tbo  dmiIw  asnn  ta  not 
Uauiinlttvo  fanport,  or  anr  part  of  IL 

Ooa.  2. — rram  Iti  mrioua  laM,  tbo  w«rd  That  li  called  eometlmee  a  prononn,  aomeOmea  an  afJedlTe,  and 
umetlmea  a  eeqhiDetlon  t  bat,  In  reapoct  to  dertvatlon,  U  ia,  doubtleea,  one  and  tha  wne.  Aa  a  retativa  pn- 
Boon,  it  !■  <rf  dtner  number,  and  hu  no  plural  fiHm  dUhrcnt  from  tbe  "tngni" ;  u,  "  Blemd  la  tbe  tnon  tAot 
kearatti  me."— iVM.,  viU,  84.  "Bleawd  are  OevtAot  monrn."— Jfott.,  t,  4  Aa  an  adjective,  It  !■  aald  br 
Tooka  to  kavo  bean  tonaeilj  "  ap^ted  indUbrenuV  to  plural  aonn*  and  to  singolar ;  aa, '  Into  tkat  iolj  ordere.' 
— Dr.  Martin,  '  At  that  d&jek.'— id.  ■  IluU  enyll  anngela  the  denillea.'— S^r  77to.  Mort.  '  lUa  pleaanre  nn- 
doabtedlf  brre  exeeUeth  all  that  pleasaree  that  in  this  life  male  be  obtelned.'~^/d."— iMtwrafena  4f  i'urliih  Vol. 
U,  (p.  41  sad  4S.  The  Introduction  of  the  plnrol  form  (Aoat,  muit  have  rendered  this  onge  bad  En^iih. 

SECTION  v.— DERIVATION  OF  VERBS. 

In  Eo^iah,  Verba  are  derived  from  nouns,  from  adjectives,  or  from  verba. 

I.   Verba  are  derived  frtsn  Soms  in  tiie  following  different  ways: — 

1.  By  the  adding  0[  we,  iae,  en,  orate:  aa,  author,  authorize;  erilic^  criticise;  tengOif  lengOten; 
origin,  origmOe.  The  termination  tze  Is  of  Greek  origin,  and  tee  is  most  probably  of  ftttncli:  the 
fbrmer  is  generally  preferable  lo  forming  English  deriva^ves;  bat  both  aie  sometimes  to  be  used, 
and  tiiey  should  be  applied  according  to  Rule  13th  for  Spelling. 

2.  Some  few  verbs  are  derived  from  nouns  by  the  chunging  of  a  sharp  or  bard  consonant  to  a 
flat  or  soft  one,  or  by  tho  adding  of  a  mute  e,  to  soften  a  hard  sound:  as,  advice,  adviae;  price, 
prize  ;  baOi,  baihe;  doth,  dathe;  breath,  breathe;  wreaUi,  wreathe;  shtath,  sheaOu;  grau,  graze. 

II.  Verbs  are  derived  from  Ac^jectivee  in  tbe  ftdlowing  different  vaya:— 

1.  By  the  adding  of  As  or  ea;  us,  kfiai,bgalut;  immortaiiimvwrtaiise;  dvH,  eio3Sztt ;  Jatman, 
kHmaaiu;  famOiar,  familiaai»e;  partuxtar,  partiaiktrise;  dmf,  deo^;  atiff,  tk^m;  roughs 
roughen;  deep,  deepen;  weak,  weaken. 

2.  Uaoy  atljectives  become  verbs  by  beii^  merely  used  and  inflected  as  verbs:  as,  warm,  to 
inarm,  he  warme;  dry,  to  dry,  he  driet ;  duU,  to  dtM,  he  duUs;  slack,  to  sladt,  ho  dadta  ;  forward, 
to  forward,  he  forwards. 

III.  Verbs  are  derived  from  Verba  in  the  fbllowing  modes,  or  ways: — 

1.  By  the  prefixing  of  dts  or  tm  to  reverse  the  meaning:  as,  please,  diajpieau;  qmUffi,diaqualfy: 
tfryanxze,  disorganize;  fasten,  w^aaten;  mmxle,  unmuede;  nerve,  tmnerve. 

2.  By  tho  prefixing  of  et,  be,  for,  fore, mia,  over,  out, under,  igt,  at  with:  as,  rite,  arise;  spritdde, 
be^triiAle;  bid,  forbid ;  see,  foresee;  taia,  mittaice;  toik,  overiook;  run,  evirun;  go,  vndergo;  hold, 
uphoid  ;  draw,  vrilhdraw. 

SECTION  VI.— DERIVATION  OF  PARTICIPLES. 

An  JShff&aA  Faiticiidcs  arc  derived  Aran  En^i^  verba,  in  the  manner  expbmod  in  Chapter  Ttll, 
under  tbe  general  hmd  of  E^mohOT;  and  when  fordgn  participles  are  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage, tiwj  are  not  particles  wwi  na,  bnt  belong  to  some  other  class  of  words,  or  part  of 
apewiL 

SECTION  VIL— DERIVATION  OF  ADVERBS. 

1.  Li  English,  many  Adveihs  are  derived  from  adjectives  by  tho  addition  o(  Jy;  vhkh  is  an 
abbreviation  for  like,  and  which,  thongh  the  addition  of  it  to  a  noun  forma  an  adjective,  is  tbe 
moat  distinctive  as  well  as  the  most  common  termination  of  onr  adverbs:  as,  candid,  oandidig; 
tordid,  aordiHy;  iTesvm^uo¥a,pretai«ptii€m^,   Uoat  adroba  (tf  manner  are  thus  fbnned. 
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3.  Uaaj  advorba  aro  oompounOs  (brmed  from  two  or  mow  Engliflh  worda;  M»  teriii,  Wuntf, 

to-dav,  alwav#,  olrstuiv,  eb«wA«r<^  mmetime$,  wharaaiBwl.  Hie  fimuUkn  and  tbe  jMnnig  <« 

these  are,  in  getter^  w^deatly  obvious. 

8.  About  seventy  adverbs  are  formed  by  m^uis  of  tbe  prefix,  or  itmparable  pnqporitfmk  m, 
Abreast^  abroach,  abroad,  across,  afor,  c^idd,  ago,  agog,  glaad,  aiemg,  amist,  atilt. 

4.  Needs,  as  on  adverb,  is  a  coatraction  of  need  is;  prithee,  or  pr'ythee,  ai  I  pray  A«;  oImie,  of 
aUone;  only,  of.onc'Uv;  oatm,  of  tbo  Saxon  on  on ;  t  e.,  in  one  [iostutj;  aeiw,  of  «c«<r;  Lc^ 
Dof  enr.   FroC  Oibbs^  in  Fowler's  Ckammar,  nukes  noedt  "  (lie  UenitiTe  oho  «t  tbe  aoai  aal* 

311. 

5.  Tfry  is  from  tbe  French  veray,  or  vm^  trae ;  wd  tbis,  probably,  from  the  I^dio  Mm 
£iitft«r  appears  to  bo  the  regular  comparative  of  the  ancient  rttiA,  soon,  qniddy,  wiiBn^y ;  wlucfa 
comes  Own  the  AngkhSaxoa  "  Bathe,  or  Hratiie,  oS  one's  own  aoowd." — o«iK»r<l.  Bat  tbe  pir 
rent  language  bad  «too  "BraOyre,  to  a  mind."— That  li,  to  mm'i  Bind, «;  poA^  mn 

.  XfflSBRVATIOXS. 

Om.  1.— Ifany  of  am  moat  oommon  m^ygrtu  of  Angto-amm  tetvaUoc.  tilm  pMnfr  Inwililii  ta  artih 
vaiyaldfonni,  of  tha  auoe  tmp«Kl,  wbMi  the  e^mologlat  rmuda  bat  una  was  wcMaOT 
■a,  ^0,  toll,  eai,  or  vll;  Atmatl,  ealtanft,  or  Klnuwt;  ^Im,  aalnra,  or  «tan;  cUao: 
hnr:  Maough,  ganog,  or  genob;  Am,  aoen,  afen,  w  ntaij  ooor,  mfor,  «r  «&«;  it 
weard;  Forward,  torweard.  or  fbrowearj ;  BomMotri,  haawreorii i  Bamtmaf4M,  twnwaardaa;  Ham,  ha;  Litk, 
hrtel:  £asi,  Uaa;  Z>«U(,lMt:  Jiro,iiat  neht,  or  nodit :  Oitt,  aLor  ata;  fin,  an;  SttO,  MOo,  or  anflt: 
nM^th«>na:  ntf»,UMr.  thar,  tluer;  TMfjU*,  Udder,  or  U^dar ;  Itaa,  tbnai,  or  thna:  SV^iCfar.  tapMn^ 
or  togndra;  2bo.t6:  tP%«fi,  hwoane,  or  hvaima ;  infr«,hwart  IFKttar,  bvUar, hwjdar,  or  hwytbv:  Ym, 
Ut.gea,  oTfea:  y<M,  saw,  ■iaB,orgrw. 

Oua.  S^ooording  to  Hone  TocdEo,  ^'SKK  aod  Ate  ars  Hm  l^mattrea  SM  aad  AleaaT  A*-iMcd« 
tcAo  flteUon,  to  put,  and  AUtan,  to  dlamUb"— MMnfoiM:,  V«L  1  IIL  Ha  aftiraiiaa  wnerti  Mktaa 
tttna:  >*5td(  ta  oiUy  thebopenttTO^Mfor  StMU,  of  SteOon  or  AC«^^  »mBMi 
JRm,  formerir  written  oUm,  a(m,  afa»e,  «Ub«,  a^Iiia,  atUi,  •{(•,  ala,  and  nor  atpa;  la,  aa  I  taw  aM,  m  ate 
Ihan^to  orillyi,  thalnvenH**  (?aU«p»orAtVMhdlatt^  Aas*  alliriw  MM 

•tjmologtaa  are  perta^  too  coqJootaraL 

SECTIOH  Vm.— DERIVATION  OF  CONJUNCTIONSl 

aTho  Shi^ish  CoqUDctiona  are  mostly  of  Ar^lo-Saxan  odgiB.  The  best  etTmcio^cal  voodbah* 
ries  of  oar  language  give  for  the  most  pact,  the  Bam«  words  in  Anglo-Sax  cm  ^diaiacten;  bwt 
Home  Tooke,  in  his  Diwrsioru  of  I\irlgy,  (a  learned  and  curious  woik  whicti  Ibe  admioBd  ito- 
dent  may  peruse  with  advantage,)  traooE^  or  profeesaa  to  tiao^  theaa  and  many  other  AigfiA 
partides,  to  Saxoa  verl»  at  par&ipki.  Tbefiulowbig  darivatiani,  ao  ftraa  tfa^partaha  «(aadi 
speculations,  are  offered  principaUy  on  his  au&ority : — 

1.  Although,  ngaifying  admit,  alkno,  is  from  aS  and  thonA;  tho  iattar  bang  aifipowd  tm 
imperative  of  ^aflan  or  Thaflgan,  to  aSow,  io  concede,  to  yida. 

2.  As,  an  obsolete  or  antiquated  conjunction,  BigniQrii)g  ^  or  grtnU,  U  tbe  boyeaHn  tt  As 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Anan  or  TToan,  to  grani,  to  give. 

3.  ASD,  [Saxon,  And,]  add,  is  said  by  Tooke  to  oome  from  **An-ad,  the  imperatin  oTAna^- 
ad,  Dare  eongeriem."—D.  of  P.,  Vol.  i,  p.  111.  That  ^"Topoelhe  Arap."  The  truth  of  thi% 
if  nm^iparent,  I  must  leave  so. 

4.  A&,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  ftom  tbeTeatoolcab,'  but  TodEesajitiiatalr  itadf  fa  a 
oontractioa  for  a&  and  the  original  particle  etotat,  meaning    ihai,  or  wUeA. 

6.  Becacsb,  from  he  and  eaaae,  means  hy  cause ;  the  be  being  written  for  by. 

6.  Both,  tiie  two,  is  from  the  prouominal  adjective  botA  ;  whic£,  acoording  to  Dr.  AleiaDdtr  Mia^ 
ray,  is  a  contraction  of  the  Tisigothic  Bagoth,  aigni^ing  dadHed.  Tba  An^oflazaoB  wrote  fa  it 
hiUtt,  buixmi,  batOy  and  baivia;  i.  a,  ta,  both,  two,  twa 

7.  BiTT,--^n  Saxon,  bute,  butaa,  buion.  or  ftuten— )  meaning  tsxcept,  yd,  fum,  omiy,  eke  tm, 
that  aot,  or  oa  ^  corUrary, — is  refotred  by  Tooke  and  some  otiboa,  to  ta'o  roota,  — oadi  of  tfaea 
but  a  oonjectural  etymon  for  it  "  Bdt,  implying  otUtftm,"  aay  they,  "  is  from  Bot;  tbe  faqpantin 
of  Botan,  io  boot,  io  add;  But,  denoting  eoK^tion,  Is  from  Be-utan,  tiie  inqwratiTa  of  Baon-mi^ 
io  be  ouf."— See  D.  of  P.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  Ill  and  155. 

8.  Either,  one  of  the  two,  like  tbe  pronominal  adjective  Eitheb,  Is  from  the  An^^chflaxoi 
JEgtber,  or  Egther,  a  word  of  tbe  same  uses,  and  the  same  import 

8.  'RKB,alao,  (now  nearly  obsolete,)  is  from  "Eat^  tite  imperative  of  Bacao,  taadd." 

10.  EvKT,  whether  a  noun,  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  coiyunctkin,  ^ipeera  to  oome  from  (be 
aame  source^  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Efon  or  .£fen. 

11.  Except,  which,  when  used  as  a  conjuuction,  means  aniees,  b  the  imperative^  cr  (aooorbg 
to  Dr.  Johnson)  an  andent  perfect  partidple,  of  the  verb  to  except. 

12.  Fort,  because,  is  from  the  Saxon  preposition  fbr;  which,  to  express  tliis  meaning;  ow  an- 
costors  combined  wiA  somethiDg  else,  reducing  to  ono  word  eome  audi  phraao  aa,  ibr  Stat,  Kr 
this,  Ibr  thiB  that;  as,  "  Fortha)  Fortham,  ForSon,  Fwtfaamtbe,  Fotthan  the." — See  AimrttV 
J>tet. 

13.  Ir,^ve,0ra^aIftw,isfh)m*'Gi^tbebnperatiTeaffheAn0D-8a»m 
IKvanions,  Vol  i,  p.  111. 

14.  LsST,  thai  not,  dismiseed,  is  from  "Lesed,  the  pofect  paitif^  of  Leaan,  dwrnte.* 

15.  NsiTHEB,  not  eftAer,  is  a  union  and  contrnctitm  of  nc  «u&er,-  our  old  wiiten  frequeatly  aid 
M  fiff  net;  the  Anglo-Saxons  likewise  repeated  it,  using  n^-^  in  lieu  of  our  oom^MHii'ia 
flefiAtr— Bor;  and  our  modem  lexioogiRapbera  still  wM  tbe  wnd,  in  aome  of  thaae  ■nn— 
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16.  KoB,  not  oiher,  not  ^  la  supposed  to  lie  a  union  mA  contraction  of  w  or. 
-   17.  NOTWiTHBiAKDiKQ,  not  hmderinff,  U  an  Engliah  compound  of  obrioua  formation. 

18.  Ob,  an  altemative  coojunction,  seons  to  be  a  word  no  great  antiquity.  It  is  BUppoAed 
to  be  a  contracdon  <jC  other,  which  Johnaon  and  tua  JbUowsn  glve^  In  Saxon  characterB,  either  ai 
its  aouroe,  or  as  its  equivalent 

19.  FBcmDBi^  the  perfect  partidiAe  of  the  T^j>rovfde^be(x»Desoa^^ 

Jimeti<m,  by  b^ng  uaed  alone  or  irith  the  partide  Out,  to  brtrodaoe  a  omditini,  a  MTing  daiw^ 
a  proTiaa 

20.  Sats,  anciently  used  with  some  frequency  as  a  ccmjunction,  in  the  sense  of  but,  or  except^ 
ia  from  the  imperBtive  of  the  Engliab  verb  saw,  and  is  etill  occaaionally  turned  to  such  a  use  by 
the  poets. 

21.  Seedio,  sometimes  made  a  copulatiTO  conjunction,  is  the  imperfect  participle  of  the  verb 
tee.  Used  at  the  head  of  a  clause,  and  without  reftrenoe  to  an  agent,  it  aaaumes  a  oo^jonctiTe 
natura 

22.  SmcK  is  conjectured  by  Toolie  to  bo  "  the  pBltidple  of  Seen,  to  ete,"  and  to  mean  "teeiitff, 
teeing  that,  seen  that,  or  seen  as" — JHvtrnona  of  P.,  VoL  i,  pp.  Ill  and  220.  But  Johnaon  and 
<^er8  say,  it  has  b@ea  formed  "by  contiaction  ih>m  ei^^ee,  or  siih  thenee,  from  sWu,  Sax." — 
Joh.  Diet 

23.  Thax,  which  introduces  the  latter  term  of  a  oomparison,  is  from  tbo  Gotliio  than,  or  the 
imglo-Saxon  thatme,  wliich  was  used  for  the  same  purpoae. 

24.  That,  when  called  a  conjunctioD,  is  said  by  Tooke  to  be  etymologically  the  same  as  tba 
a^cctivo  or  pronoun  That,  the  (Ovation  of  whicii  is  twice  q>oken  of  above:  mt,  in  Todd's  Jdui- 
son's  Dictionary,  as  alnldged  by  Chalmers,  That,  the  eot^wtcHoa,  ia  referraa  to  "ftote^  Qothio;** 
That,  thopnmomi,  to  "thai,  thaia^  Gothic;  Oust,  Btxaa;  dot,  Doteh." 

25.  Thbh,  used  as  a  conjunction,  is  doubtless  the  aamo  word  u  the  Anglo-Saxon  Thame,  taken 
as  an  illative,  or  word  of  inference, 

26.  "  THonoH,  ttliow,  ia  [from]  the  imperative  That)  or  ThaflR  of  the  verb  Thafian  or  Thaflgan, 
to  oUoup." — Tooke^e  Diversions,  Vol.  i,  pp.  Ill  and  160. 

21.  "  UitL  89^  axeep^  Umim,  is  [from]  Onjes,  the  InqwratiTa  of  Onleaan,  to_  d(Bmiaa."—Jb. 

28.  Whkthkh,  a  corrofqxtnsive  conjunction,  viiidi  introduces  the  first  term  of  an  altemadra^  ia 
from  the  Ang>]o-Saxon  hmtOur,  wbidi  waa  naed  for  the  aame  poipoae.'  * 

29.  TsF,  neaerthdem,  ia  from  "  Ge^  tbt  impmtive  <tf  Oetao,  to  pA^—Sboke. 

SECTION  IX.— DBRTVATION  OF  PBBPOSITIONS. 

The  fbllowing  are  the  principal  EngUah  Prepositions,  explained  in  the  order  of  ibe  list: — 

1.  Aboabd,  moaning  on  hoard  of,  is  from  the  i»«flx  or  prepouUon  a  and  tho  noun  board,  whkjh 
here  means  "lAddadt  ofaship"  orTeeseL   .dbord,  in  Frendi,  is  approach,  arrival,  ora  Janduiff. 

2.  ABOtrr,  [Sax.  Abutao,  or  AbOton,]  meanmg  around,  at  areuU,  or  doing,  is  iirom  the  preQx 
a,  meaning  at,  and  the  noun  boui,  meaning  a  turn,  a  circuit,  or  a  trial  In  French,  bout  means 
end;  and  oftotU,  end,  or  bui-^nd. 

3.  Above,  [Sax.  Abufan,  Abufbn,  A-be-ufim,]  meaning  mer,  or,  literaUr,  at4>y'0ver,  or  at-b\f' 
top,  ia  from  tiie  Saxon  or  <^  English  a,  be,  and  i^a,  or  itfm,  said  to  mean  ''ki(^,  vpwanf^  or  tht 

tip-" 

4.  ACBOSS,  at  cross,  athwart,  traverse,  is  fh}m  tho  prefix  a  end  the  word  cross. 

6.  Arrsa,  [Sax.  JEfter,  or  .^Efton,]  meaning  lehutd,  subeequent  lo,  i&  in  form,  Iho  comparative 
at^ft,  a  word  common  to  aeamen,  and  it  may  iiave  been  liienoe  derived. 

6.  Aqaixot,  i^posito  to,  ia  [Kobably  from  ue  Anglo-Saxon,  Ongean,  or  Ongcgcn,  each  of  which 
Ibrms  means  again  or  aga^tst   As  prefixes,  on  and  a  are  often  equivalent. 

I.  Alono,  [l  e.,  at-iong,"]  meaning  Jengthwise  of,  near  to,  is  fiirmcd  from  a  and  long. 

8.  Aum,  [1  a,  at  mid  or  middle,^  vt  from  a  and  mid;  and  Aiausr  [,  i.  e.,  at  midst,']  ia  fh>m  a 
and  midst,  contracted  from  middesl,  the  superlative  of  mid, 

9.  AuoxQ,  mixed  toiih,  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  amongst;  and  Auonost,  ocoording  to 
Tooke,  is  from  a  and  imngst,  or  tho  c^der  "  Qe-menc^d,"  Saxon  Itr  "  raised,  mingUd^ 

10.  Abouiid,  abouiy  endrcUng,  is  fh»n  a  and  round,  a  circle,  or  drcoit. 

II.  At,  gom  to,  is  auppoaed  by  aome  to  como  fVom  the  Latin  ad;  but  Dr.  Murray  a^^  "  We 
have  in  Teutonic  at  for  aot,  touchiag  or  touched,  joined,  ai." — Hist,  of  Lang.,  i,  349. 

12.  Athwart,  across,  is  fh)m  a  and  thwart,  cross ;  and  tlils  from  tlio  Saxon  Tbweor. 

13.  Batiso,  a  prepo»tioQ  fbr  except,  is  the  imperfect  participle  of  hate,  to  abate. 

14.  Before,  [1  &,  by-Jure,i  ia  ftont  ot,  is  from  the  prefix  be  and  tlio  adjective /ore. 

15.  Behind^  jTl  e.,  by-hind^  in  rear  of)  is  Srom  the  prefix  be  and  the  adjective  hind. 

16.  Below,  [l  e.,  by-toa,]  meaning  under,  or  beneath,  is  from  be  and  the  atycctive  low. 
IT.  Bekeath  r  Sax.  or  Old  Eng.  Beneoth,]  is  from  «  and  neoA,  or  Sax.  Neothe,  low. 

18.  BesiDB  [,  L  e.,  by-mde,}  is  probobh-  from  be  and  tbe  noon  or  elective  side. 

19.  Besides    L  e.,  by-sides,']  is  probably  from  be  and  the  plural  noun  sides. 

20.  Between,  [Sax.  Betweonan,  or  Betwynan,]  literally,  by-tieain,  seems  to  hare  been  formed 
from  be,  by,  and  twain,  two — or  the  Saxon  Twc^n,  which  also  means  two,  tvain. 

21.  Bbtwht,  meaning  between,  fSai.  Betweoi,  Betwnx,  Betwyx,  Betwjxt,  fccj  is  from  be, 
by,  and  twyx,  originally  a  "  Ootbic''  word  signifybg  "  too,  or  twain." — See  Iboke,  VoL  i,  p.  329, 

33.  BKnxD,  Mtt,  [Sox.  Begeoi41  ia  bom  the  prefix  k  by,  and  ypiid,  [Qax,  Geond,]  mri;;far. 

6? 
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35.  Bt[,  8u.BflvB^erBiftliidlnaadbTToatot»lM  "Um  inpemthra  M,  «f  tte  Ab- 
g^^acoo  nrb  Bimi,     tfc'Wftwrjimi     P.,  ToL  ^    UC  Bui  mw  to  w  nMar 

24.  ConomiiVQ,      prapoittfoB,  ii  ftom  Um  flnt  partfaiiilB  of  tiM  wb  cow«nk 

36.  DovK,  the  prepoaitioo,  ia  from  the  Aoglo-SuEOD  Dodci,  down. 

36.  Dcvnro,  mp.  of  tine,  it  from  tin  flnt  partid^  (rf' n  old  vert)  chr^  tofaa^  taDH^is 
we;  a%    While  the  woridmi^  dHra."—f7*Miear'«£t^ 

31.  Eri,  befim,  prep.  oT  time^  fa  front  the  Anglo-ScaoD       a  word  of  Site  sort. 

SS.  Ezcm,  ftcBlAf,  b  fton  the  ionenttive,  or  (eooordb^  to  Dr.  JebasoB)  the  andent  peribct 
pertio^oftbeTerbfatfcv*;  muiKXoamo,  when  »  pg^gdtkiM,  m  ftw  ttw  Ant  pttidpto  cf 
the  HUM  Tortu 

SS.  Vm,  taoMi  ^bMwAagMtaxMpnparittoa  Vor, »  wcrd  of  Uka  tapv^  aid  anaMd 

by  Tooke  to  hero  eocne  from  »  Qothie  noim  wgniW^  bhiw,  or  jofaL 

30.  Fbok,  in  Sexon,  Hvm,  b  ftfobidily  deriTed  Ann  the  M.  a^tectiTe  Fnm,  origiML 

SL  Ik,  ortheeuunI^iitbeiMWMttieLBtin«i.-tbeGt«ekton>;  and  the  Aweh,  a. 

32.  iHTOv  like  tlie  Saxon  loto^  noting  enbwioe,    a  oooqwotid  of  tn  aind  fa. 

33.  Hid  and  Uam,  m  Bnc^  prepoiMiotii,  are  poetioal  Am  oaad  fbr  Jmid  aad  JmidtL 

34.  NoTwrrosTAVDixa,  met  hindering,  b  from  the  adrerb  and  the  partk^  wiOmtmtiiH§, 
iridch,     rtaeU;  meaaa  Mmdwimg,  ot  pi-amiittg. 

35.  Or  ia  fiom  the  Saxon  Oi;  or  Af;  which  ia  itemed  bj  Tooke  to  eone         MB  ijpri^ 

96.  Off,  opposed  to  m  Dr.  Johaaoo  derini  from  tiie  "  Dotdi  y." 

31.  Ov,  a  word  verjr  oneo  Med  hi  Anf^o^axoa,  b  tnoad  by-  nme  etymcaugbti  to  Ab  CbdriB 
ana,  the  Oennan  ok,  Uie  Dateh  am:  bat  ao  aodi  darintiOD  tjaes  ta  meaning. 

38.  Oct,  [Su.  Ut,  Uti^ or  0tan,j  whea  made  apmaitkai,  bprabaUjft«iBtl»adveri>crad> 
jective  Oh^  or  the  earilM-  Ut;  aad  OoT-or,  [Sax.  Ut-of,]  o^oaed  to  htkk,  b  fast  ^  adrtfb  M 
a»d  aie  preportion  (y^-oanally  writtatt  aapwaNly,  bat  taller  Jetaa^  fa  aopw  bHamm 

39.  OTE>,ato«4bfh)mtheAngkH8axoaOAr,«w;iBl1^piQbab^,ftmins.abaa^ 
or  from  the  oompantire,  Ufera,  hdgka: 

40.  OTtBTBVA.KT,  meaning  acraa^  b  »  aoayomid  at  over  and  ftwar^  enm 

41.  Past,  bq/ond,  gone  bt/,mm  ooDtnotion  from  the  petfeet  partieipie  jpaa—A 

42.  PEirDiiro,  dariifot  /uangiitB,  bn  a  partMpial  ftinn,  bat  b  eitbw  an  aiBauMw  *  •  yupMi- 
tkm :  we  do  Dot  use  peni  alooe  as  a  verb,  though  we  bare  it  ic  depend. 

43.  RMPwrnro,  ameemiMg,  b  from  the  flwt  paiticipto  of  the  verb  wyad 

44.  Rotnri)^  a  prepoaitton  fcrotoirfefai  ewi<  b  from  fte  noon  or  a^ectfre  wMiJ 

46.  8nr(Mbii»atprobablraeoBtenotkooftooldwofdaBhano>;batb«onieotprndby11^ 
to  hare  been  twined  fixMn  the  jiamt,  **  Sim  ofc" 

48.  TBltouAH  [,  Sax.  Thurb,  or  tbundi,]  aDBCM  related  to  Ilhorm^  Sax.  Ibnnih;  and  Wi 
again  to  Ttiuro,  or  Dam,  a  Door. 

.47.  TaBonaaotTT,  qvUe  ArmvA,  b  an  obrknia  ooo^md  of  ihromgh  and  out 

48.  Till,  [Sax.  Til  or  Tme,]  to,  wM,  b  flvm  &e  Saxon  HI  or  Till,  on  end,  a  staHm. 

49.  To,  wbetber  a  {wepoaitaoo  or  an  adrab,  to  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  particle  To. 

50.  ToooBnro,  witt  nponl  1^  b  from  the  lint  partidpte  of  the  verb  fmcA. 

61.  TowABD  or  TowABOfl^  written  by  die  Aoi^o-Saxona  Jbv/tard  or  ToKBordm,  b  a  oumpound 
of  3b  and  Ward  at  Woant,  a  guard,  a  look-oot;  "Uaed  in  oonqwaitkin  to  expreai  aAHdim  tr 
direetio%."—aimDoreL 

62.  TThmb,  [Oothio,  tTndar;  Datch,  Ondo-,]  toiaaft,  bebw,  b  a  common  Ai^)»8BXon  word, 
and  reiy  frequent  pr^ix,  affirmed  by  Tocdce  to  be  "nottringbot  an— liWi*  s  DatGheanQOaidss 
on  bwer.— See  Divenimu  ofPvhu,  YtA.  L  p.  831. 

53.  UMDmruTH  b  n  oonmonnd  of  wnatr  and  Mofi^  low;  lAmoo  MAar,  Iowk 

64.  Until  b  a  oompoond  from  on  or  an,  and  till,  or  tU,  the  end. 

65.  UiTTO,  uow  somewhat  antiqaated,  to  famed,  not  nsy  anakwicalk,  Aon  «t  and  fti 

66.  Up  ia  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  a<^ectinv  "  Up  at  Uj^  hiffh,  «!/IV- 

67.  TTpok,  whidi  iqtpeaia  literally  to  mean  high  <m,  to  from  two  words     and  on. 

68.  With  comes  to  na  from  the  Aoglo-Baxon  With,  a  word  of  like  sort  and inmcrt;  fAaA 
Tooke  am  to  an  imperattTe  mb^  sometimea  ftnn  "  Wltbao,  JMn,"  and  annetinea  from  "  Wyi^ 
tllan,  to  fee."— See  hto  7)aMra«M^m  1.  p.  361 

tn.  WrhdiI;,  Le.,iv-te,]b  from  wlA  and  4i:  Sax.  WUrinnan,  Bhman,  or  Bfamon. 
60l  Wiiiioiit[,  Lfc,6y^Mri;]bftam«Maad«n<;  Sax.  WUbAtM,-6tao,-te;  Bfttaa,  BdtoL 
Baton. 

OB8KETATIOK. 

Itt  legM-d  to  wamm  of  oar  Mlaof  «t  iiaphr  ptipgaUloM.  —  <tf  waOrf  efctr  pirti*w,  tp  pt  tajeafl  tta  ftm 
aad  MBrtmeUoM  vUdt  proMiit  or  fcrmer  vmm  hM  tX  ooaM  pwtod  ^tm  Omh  a>  puthtM,  sad  to  MoMto 
tfaalr  actual  orteln  In  acnclsthlng  oUertor,  tf  ■Mb  Uwr  no  rery  ouf  matter ;  oar  can  HHn  be  odkor  aat- 

lAetiaa  or  prdt  In  itndTtng  wb*t  oae  MHpoeto  to  bo  men  fncamck.   ■*  H<nr  do  ma  ooeonrt  ftir  Ik,  Om 

Ox,  Orr,  and  At?"  MTitboMvdof  Toako,lBM  e^mtoRlad  dtatogas  ot  Partar-  TU  mMbm  Ml 
unrarl%  "The  oi|d>nalloa  aad  otyiaokicr  of  ttaaa  woida  nnlE«  a  dineo  of  knowledn  b  «n  thoawlfwt 
northern  laBciucM,oM«ikm  in  aManawl<>B«'^kBO*MsB,wUA  ■■iiiah^ ,  ead 

lfcoq«hlomolao*peT«itododbyaeato«f  ■yewMBo^ailameoaairBlnKtto™,!  am  not  wmioK  bran offr- 
MBgfcig4iadftr<Mr>aito!iaMi«.lBjaall»jMai^^  I  X^mnOmt, 
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SEOTIOK  X.— DERIVATION  OF  INTEEJEOTlONa 

Those  AsnificAot  and  cxjartroctive  worda  which  are  occaak»»lly  used  m  IntetjectioDB,  (aocfa  m 
Oood/  Strmgot  Meeit,)  da  oot  rwplire  an  explanatfoa  here;  Aod  those  men  Muidswiifdi  an 
lb  no  win  vanmiwe  or  thoo^t  ecarcely  admit  (tf  deflt^on  or  deriTatioiL  The  Inteijectioa 
Hit  fe  fsobtmj  a  oorraptkm  ot  the  a^jec^re  ^A,- — A1.A8  is  from  the  French  BSaa; — AlacS 
ia  probably  a  coiraption  6(Aku  or  Weluwat,  (irtiich  is  now  comipted  into  Well- 

ADAT,)  is  aaid  bj  some  to  be  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wd-i^wi,  I  Wo-Uhpo  ;—"  To,"  says 
Tooke,  "  is  tbe  impenitife  of  the  Oothie  and  Anglo-Sazou  Terb  Am,  to  hate ;"— Ayday  is 
mAmkfy  tnmhli^  day ; — Atauttt,  peifauM  ftoni  the  Frenidt  (Mwni;  b^»e ;— Lo,  from  JDot,*— 
Bhob%  from  *■  and  gone;  -^Wmloomm,  from  weB  and  eBmei—Vijacwxa,  from  fan  and  imOL 

8S0TI0N  ZI^EXFIiANATION  OF  THE  PREFIXEa 

la  fte  formation  of  English  wwds,  oertain  particles  are  often  empk^ed  as  pm&^tm ;  which,  mf 
ftey  geneialij  hare  some  pecoBw  import  may  be  separatelf  aqdained.  A  few  of  them  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  or  chanwter ;  and  the  greyer  part  of  theee  are  stiU  employed  as  aeparste  words 
in  onr  langoagei  Tlw  rest  are  Latin,  Greek,  or  French  preporitkms.  The  nata  to  whioh  thej* 
an  pnDxBif  an  not  always  proper  EtafiA  words.  Those  which  an  audi,  an  oa]leilSn>,uuu 
Bahruu;  those  which  an  not  ndi,  unpiuau  Badkuu 

CLASS  L— THE  ElVaiJ^  OR  AKGLO^AXON  PRETOCES. 

1.  A,  as  an  BngjiBh  prefix,  B^aiflea  on,  m,  or  :  as  in  a-board,  twAore,  o/oo^  o-kd^  o-woi^ 
(»-(t2(,  imEem^  »-Jbr,  a-Ju/d;  which  are  equal  to  the  phrases,  on  board,  o»  shore,  on  foot,  in  bed,  m 
sooi^  attHtfOi  damt,  to  a  ditlance,  to  ihefiOiB.  The  French  <t,  to^  is  ynbMy  the  same  aartida 
This  prefix  la  aomeamea  ndnndant,  adding  Htfla  or  nothing  to  the  meaiUng;  as  in  owom^  ariit, 
ommdL  « 

2.  Bb,  aa  a  pnflx,  rignifles  lyon,  over,  by,  6^     or>br.>  aa  in  hyatfar,  ftsdwM^  MAm^  is. 
b»Am04  fiMpeot   It  is  Bomettmea  redundant  or  marelj  iateoaiTe ;  aa  in  i&^Mt  MeA, 

bmd,  Ae-doarie,  ba-moMen,  b&ymusa,  be^uoU,  , 

3.  CocxrzB,  an  Enf^iah  prefix,  allied  to  the  Freudi  Cbnire,  and  the  latin  CbMb«)  metoi 
lyriwrf,  or  ofitwwie;  as  in  cowUer-poite,  eomter-evidaiee,  anmier-naimrvL 

4.  VOR,  aa  a  pnfix;  unlike  the  oonunon  [H«positiciii  fbr,  seeoos  generally  to  signify  from :  it  is 
Ibond  in  the  iiregular  verbs  jbr-6e(r,/oF-b^/M^^  and  in  Ar-&aiA«^ 

being  mei^  mtenilTeL 

5.  FcffiB,  pnAzedtoaTorix  rigntflesi^brs;  aa  iaf)n4coow,fir»4^:  prdtxed  to  a  noon,  it  is 
UBusllj  an  acbeotlT«^  and  gign^es  anterior;  as  ]ji  fore-tide,  fore^pari. 

&  Ealt,  signiiying  one  ^too  eqtialparta,  is  much  used  in  oomposition ;  and,  often,  merely  to 
danote  impecftetion :  aa^  iaff-mffhted,  seeing  imperfectly. 

t.  lis  slgniflea  wmv  or  HI;  asinmw-ctf^  nm^rmtt,  mio-tpeU,  mit-dumee,  nuv-Aq). 

&  Om  denotes  BiqierioTity  or  excess;  as  in  ovar-pmBir,  owar-itnui,  over-large. 

S.  Otn^  uraflxed  toaverb,  generally  denotes  ezoess;  as  InoiiMi^  ovt4eap,  outpoite:  prefixed 
to  a  noon,  n  ia  an  adjectiTe,  and  ifipiifl***  exterior ;  as  In  ovt-eide,  oatpari^ 

10.  Saw  generally  ateniflea  mte^  own  person,  or  belong!^  to  one's  own  person;  bat,  in  eei/- 
aame,  U  meana  wry.  We  have  maqy  words  beginning  with  saK  but  UMSt  in  than  aeem  to  bo 
oon^ioDnda  rathar  than  decttatiTCS;  m,  Mf^iove,  jsjfaftaaamaa^  aiff^bvte,  tt^-eigairt,  sef^wflta^ 

11.  TTx  denotes  negatitn  or  oontrarie^;  aa  in  mn  kind,  w^load,  iM-fruO,  un-to^. 

12.  UiTDBB  denotes  inferiority ;  as  in  undarwhie^  Mwrfer-den^  under-ffwvth. 

18.  Up  denotes  motitm  QpwMds;  asint^>I.-  sometimes  sabreraion ;  aalnii|MdL 
14.  "With,  as  a  prefix,  onlike  the  common  preposition  With,  signifies  o^omat^JtoHt,  or  Badk;aa 
hi  viA^kmi,  UfUMuU,  tnt^raw^  with-ettmder,  vrith^hoUment,  wtA^drotpoL 

CLASS  IL— THE  LATIN  PREFIXES. 

The  primitives  or  radicals  to  which  tiiese  are  prefixed,  an  not  niamr  of  them  employed  sepa- 
rately m  En^ish.  The  final  letter  of  Oie  prefix  Ad,  Ooa,  Ss^  In,  Cn,  at  Sub,  is  often  changed 
before  oertain  oonamanta;  not  oi^iirialoaafy,  bat  with  nnifiinDl^,  to  adqit  or  aaaimOato  it  to  the 
sotmd  which  iollowa. 

1.  A,  Ab,  or  Ab^  means  Ftam,  or  Away:  as,  a-nert,  to  torn  ftmif  or  awiy;  oMiKe^  to  lead 
from;  aMneHon,  a cai^riog-away ;  ah-etnel,  todraw  fiom,  ottmy. 

2.  Ab^— fowning  ac,  ^  on,  qp.  oa,  o^-^oeaus  To,  or  At:  a%  o^Mrt^  totnmto;  aiHard,  to 
yiddto;  ^jfair,  aflowing-to;  oMy,  to  bind  to;  on-ncx,  to  Bnk  to;  topot  to;  omhmi^ 
to  take  to;  at4ett,  to  witness  to;  ad^nire,  to  wonder  at 

3.  Ajm  means  Fore,  orBefcra:  ss,  aato^xui;  a  fere-tasto;  mtfi^tdaii,  fiNr^obg,  or  going  b»> 
fjn;  mtMnmdme,  before  ttie  w<M4d;  onleKlale,  to  date  before. 

4^  Cntcmt  meaas  Round,  Around,  or  About:  as  ciram-vohe,  to  KOH roond:  etremm-oeribe,  to 
write  RHud;  dreurn'oeat,  to  come  round;  dream^apeet,  looking  about  tue^selL 
i.  OOKr-^^itUb§!MiM«pmiM,eo^tort—mBamTo^^  a% ooMraa^  to dnw together;  «om- 
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to  driTB  togetiur;  eo-erce,  to  force  together;  col-Uci,  to  gather  together;  oor-nde,  to  nd)  v 
■crape  tog«thOT;  con^'tMcfuia,  a  joiiUng-together. 

6.  GoxnA,  or  Goimu^  meana  Against,  or  Coonter:  ai,  eoninydiet,  to  apeak  ■pmat; 
ffOH^  to  ocRaa  agiuiiEt;  amiro-mure,  oountennure;  amiro-vtri,  to  tarn  agaiiM. 

T.  Zte  means  0(  £tom,  <v  Down:  afl,  dsHWfa^  to  be  a  ago  of;  de^rac^  to  dtmvftgm;  *jnm( 
tobangdown;  (i»:pnw,  to  prea  down;  ds-ereiiM^  to  grow  dowt^  to  gnnr  lea. 

8.  or  I]^  means  Away,  a- Apart:  ai^divijN^  to  drive  awqr;  <Wnec^  tecetafart;JteB^ 
to  torn  awaj. 

9.  E,  or  Ex, — making  also  ee,  ef,-~^Deuis  Out:  aa,  »^e^  to  cast  oat;  e-fad,  to  dioon  ott;  a- 
eluds^  to  shut  out ;  e9!-c»te,  to  summon  out;  eo^Utq/,  a  nusiiig  out;  ^-Jaee,  to  UoC  out. 

10.  ExTEA.  means  BeTond,  or  Out  of:  as,  aOrar^agaat,  ^yUaUed  ex-frVHf'avM^  nng  bf- 
Tond;  sElro-vaM^  ea^fmv'a-so^  to  flow  out  of  the  veasds;  exlro4arrilor^  being  oat  the 
tMrttoTf. 

11.  a^^wfaidimalMals9a,<K<r,--<pewIiHJiitotcrUpoD!a^fcyi^ 

to  draw  in  bjdeoeit;  An-mtiFs,  to  wall  in;  tr-rvftion,  a  ruahing  in;  HMpod^to  lock  ioto;  » 
aerib^  to  write  upon;  ta^ul^  to  jump  upon.  These  HyUablee,  ^eSxed,  to  f^i^iah  nouns  or  adiec- 
tires,  generallT*  reverse  their  meaning;  aa  in  inytatice,  u4ig<My,  kn^parttili^  w-nlvKi^ ir- 
ntimai,  ii^seain,  t»-«an& 

13.  Imtbs  means  fiecwam,  or  In  betweoti ;  aa^  Meivfpera^  to  scatter  in  between;  Mwjadii^ 
lometbiiig  thiDwn  inbrtwem;  Mtr^mm^fng  betweso;  Mtr  eowwnmicaNiM,  ocnMirifrffn 
between. 

13.  iMTBo  meana  In,  Inwardly  or  ^thin:  aa^  iniro-diiee,  to  lead  in;  mAntMwr^  totaniawaris; 
viiro-apeei,  to  look  within;  tfnfro-mfMum,  a  sending^ 

11.  Ob, — ^which  makes  also  oc,  of,  op, — means  Against:  as,  ofr-fntds,  to  thrust  against;  cmv, 
torun  against;  of-fer,  to  bring  against ;  op-pote,  to  place  against ;  ofr^^  to  cast  a^onst 

15.  Pes  means  Through  or  By:  as,  per-tiad<^  to  go  through ;  per^Aoa^ 
the  hundred ;  per-plex,  to  tangle  throu^  or  to  entangle  tlioroi^;lify. 

16.  Post  means  After:  as, pottjKMWj  to  place  aftw;  pott^kOt,  to  date  after. 

IT.  PBJ^orPas^  means  Before:  aa^  pn^me,  totakebdbce;  j>r»jM>iWD% « phdngbefcrt^  or 
thing  daoed  before ;  pret-cognita,  things  known  before. 

18.  Pbo  means  For,  Forth,  or  Forwards:  as,  pro-vide,  to  take  care  for;  prxhAtee,  to  faring  firti; 
prthinde,  to  thrust  fiHwardsj  prtxeed,  to  go  finward ;  pronoiai,  for  a  doiul 

19.  Pbbteb  means  By,  Past,  or  Beyond:  as,  pnter-it,  bygone,  <»>  gone  by;  pnUr-it^i^ 
past  imperfect ;  preier-natarai,  beyond  what  is  natural ;  preioMnit,  to  put  by,  to  oodt. 

30.  Rs  means  Again  or  Back:  hs,  n-view,  to  view  again;  re-pd,  to  drive  bade 

21.  Bbtbo  means  Backwards,  Backward,  or  Bade:  as,  ntwietitt,  acting  bat^wsnb;  fri» 
f/rade,  going  backward;  retro-ode,  to  oede  biud^  again. 
23.  Si  means  Aside  or  Apart:  as,  w-ddH^  to  lead  aside ;  tt^eda,  to  go  apart. 
33.  Sbu  meana  Half:  aa,  aemi-coton,  half  a  ooloa;  mmi^irde,  half  a  drcla 

31.  Sdb, — which  makes  m^,  auy,  avp,  ntr,  and  «tu^— ^neans  Under,  and  sometimes  tTp:  M,  a*- 
tcribe,  to  write  tmdor;  suf-fosevn,  aa  undermining;  aug-ge^  to  ccmvey  under;  sig>^«  to  pi 
under;  aw-r^ption,  a creeping-ondn- ;  tm-tain,  to  holdup;  mb^eet,  cast  under. 

26.  SUBIBR  means  Beneath:  a^  atAfer'fiuout,  flowing  beneath. 

S6.  Sawm  means  Over  or  Above:  aa^  n^wr-^Itunia,  flowing  over;  n^er-matoKt,  svionmg 
•bova;  wper^ative,  carried  over,  or  carrying  aver;  evper-vite,  to  overlook,  to  overeee. 

ST.  Tkans, — ^whence  Trait  and  Tba, — means  Beyond,  Over,  To  an  other  state  or  plaoe:  4 
trans-gresa,  to  pass  beyond  or  over;  irana-oend,  to  climb  over;  transmit  to  send  to  an  odKr 
place;  trema-farm,  to  chancy  to  an  other  dufie;  inhmmlmt,  ftom  b^food  the  raomtriss;  ia. 
HxuU'A^int,  as  <^iposed  to  Cia-A^ne. 

CLASS  HL— THE  G-REEE  PREFIXES. 

1.  A  and  Ax,  in  Greek  derivatives,  denote  privation:  as,  a-nomabms,  wanting  ndes; 
mous,  wanting  name ;  an-archy,  want  of  government;  a-eqtitaiom,  headless. 

2.  Ahphi  meana  Two,  Both,  or  Doable:  a^  tmifikiHoia,  livit^  in  two  elemoito;  oa^UtnA, 
both  [ddes]  short;  amphi-iheedn,  a  doable  theatre. 

3.  Aim  means  Against:  aa,  anti'daoery,  ag^nst  slavery;  aiUi-aetd,  against  acidi^;  mUfiMli 
against  fever ;  cMti-theaia,  a  placing^agtunst. 

4.  Apo,  Aph, — From:  as,  <^xh8irophe,  a  tumiog-from ;  ajA-ixntiaf  a  taking  frooL 

6.  DiA, — ^Through :  as,  diagonal,  through  the  comers ;  dia-meier,  measure  throng 
6,  Epi,  Eph, — Upon :  as^  ^i-demie,  upon  the  peofJe ;  gtA-em«ra,  upon  a  day. 

I.  Hlia  meana  Half:  as,  hemi-a^igre,  half  a  sphere;  hemistich,  half  a  venei 

8.  Htpsb  means  Over:  as^  hyper-critical,  ovcKsritical ;  hyper-meler,  over  measore. 

9.  IItpo  means  Under:  as,  hypo^taaia,  substance,  or  that  which  stands  mider;  kgpoMi, 
supposition,  or  a  pladi^under ;  hypi>phyBoua,  under  the  !ea£ 

10.  Mbta  means  Beyond,  Over,  To  an  other  state  or  plaoa:  as,  metemorpAose^  to obngs  to » 
othw  shape ;  melorphyaica,  mental  science^  as  beyond  or  over  phydcs. 

II.  Para,  means  Agtunat:  as,  paradox,  sometiiing  contrary  to  common  c^inico. 
IS,  Fbbi  means  Around:  as,  periphery,  the  circumferenoe,or  measure  roond. 

13.  Stv, — whence  Sym,  means  Together :  m,  ayr^-tax,  a  pntting-togetbor ;  symjaAVi  * 
BoSMng-together;  what  we  take  togethv;  »yi41uti»  a  plaoing-to^Bther. 
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0LA6S  IT^THB  FRENCH  FREFDCBB. 


1.  Aisftpr^MsttuDorTefyftoqaentuseiDFraichiUdgenmUl/iiieBDS  2b.  I  hare  suggested 
tbvn  that  it  is  pnbMj  the  Mune  as  the  Aiigk>-Sazi»i  ^flx  a.  It  ta  fiMind  ia  a  few  £q|^ 
oon^KNUdi  or  derivativw  that  ara  of  French,  aod  not  of  Saunorig^  a^  <KUnitto  Ood;  i|  a.,! 
ooamModyoatoGod:  o^arm^ftoiiiaAirm^  L&,  d  Tonnf  to  anna. 

3.  Db  means  Of  M  From:  as  in  dB-nwn;  (^manners;  (ie-It«er,  to  ease  fttnn  or  oC 

3.  Dbu  UMana  Half :  a^  denu^non,  half  a  man ;  dem^^ot^  half  a  god;  demidrv^  half  a  devil; 
demi^e^,  to  half  deify;  demi^ised,  half  sized;  demi-qtuuer,  half  a  qoarer. 

4.  JSs, — ^vhioh  Botnetimes  hecomea  em, — means  In,  Into^  or  ITpon :  as,  en-cAoin,  to  hold  in 
diains;  em-inio^  to  daqpin  tlu>  anns;  oMtmA,  topatinto  a  lUaj 
wnrdi  are  yet  vnTering  between  the  French  imd  the  Lodn  orthc^r^^y  of  this  prefix:  aa,mbodi/, 
arimbodfi;  auuraaee,  or  AuMnnes;  enmorv,  ca  inanan;  enqvin,  or  mqnin. 

6.  BoJi,  as  a  French  (ffoflx,  means  Upon,  Over,  or  After:  as^  aur-wtmt,  a  name  apoa  anaaie; 
HT-vaff,  to  look  over;  mr-motmt,  to  moont  over  or  tq>on;  atmrmder,  to  deUrarcrer  to  oUun; 
mrVU^tooncdoinflatiiv;  sar^vriw^  to  Ura  after,  to  oveHive^  to  outlive: 
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ua  to^  eomiocttd  with  iTstax,  Utba  pMtioidar  bhuut  in  wUoh  *  p«mi  upi  mm 
hit  owxptioDB  bj'  itiffM  of  kngoag*.  It  ii  dinrent  fhwa  mm  woidf^  dUbnnt  Axo  am 
gninmar,  la  an;  limited  mbh,  awl  is  not  to  1m  nguht^  dtogBttw  1^  rain  of  uuMUiHitiuiL  It 
dwiys  bH  nme  relation  to  the  anthoT'i  peculiar  Bmaua  of  thinking;  bmlre^  to  10100  extanl^ 
and  riiowa  bit  litenuy,  if  not  bia  mwal,  dianctar;  ii^  in  geasnl^  that  aort  <^  nxpiwion  wbidi 
hia  thougbta  moat  roaaOy  assonie ;  and,  sometimoA,  pnrtakea  not  only  a[  what  is  diaracteriatie  of 
the  man,  of  profeadon,  aect,  clan,  or  provinoe,  bat  even  of  nalinna]  peouliari^,  or  aoBM 
Barked  feature  of  the  age.  Tbe  words  vbich  an  author  employa,  may  be  proper  in  themaelrea, 
•ad  ao  oonstiucted  as  to  vk^te  no  nilo  of  syntax,  and  yet  hia  a^le  may  bare  great  finltai 

Id  reviews  and  critical  eaaays,  tbe  gmeral  characters  of  style  are  osDally  deeignated  by  >dc^ 
epitbeta  as  these ; — concise,  diffuae, — neat,  negligent, — tene,  bonsJine^ — nnrooa,  weak, — forcflil^ 
feebly— T^iemcnt,  Lmgukl, — (rimplo,  affected, — easy,  stiff, — pure,  barbarous, — perBpictHn^  ob- 
acura,  dagant^  uncouth, — florid,  plain,— flowjeiy,  arlle«i, — fluent,  diy,— pkiuant,  dull,  ataldR 
flmwait,  m^eatic^  mean, — pompoua,  mades^ — ancient,  modnn.  A  ccmsidenUe  diverm^  of 
style,  may  be  Smnd  in  compositionB  alt  equ^y  excellent  in  their  land.  And,  indeed,  different 
SQlyecta,  aa  well  as  the  different  endowmmits  by  which  geniua  is  distiugoiabed,  require  this  diver- 
mty.  But,  in  fbrming  hia  a^le,  ^e  learner  should  remmbw,  that  a  negUgmt,  feeble,  affected, 
atiff;  uncouth,  barbaroua,  or  obacure  atyle  is  alwaya  fiul^;  and  that  pen^icnllj,  eaae^  aiupfidi^, 
■trnigth,  neatneaa,  and  parity,  are  qualitisa  alwaya  to  be  aimed  at 

In  order  to  aoqoire  a  good  atyfa^  tfaa  ftsfttsrt  paaetioaaf  oaiBporiog  and  writing  aametUi^iB 
iDdiq)enaaUy  neoeasary.  Without  axeidaa  and  diligent  attotttkm,  raka  or  pnonpta  to  lbs  at> 
tainnwot  of  thia  ofaject,  will  be  of  no  avail  When  tbe  learner  baa  acquired  eocfa  a  knowMg* 
of  grammar,  aa  to  be  in  aome  d^ree  qualified  for  tbe  undertaking,  be  aboold  derole  a  atated  )poc>> 
tion  of  hia  time  to  oontpoaitkm.  Iliis  exerciae  will  Ining  tbe  po were  of  hia  mind  into  reqnMtion, 
In  a  way  that  ia  well  caknlated  to  streogtben  them.  And  if  he  baa  opportnnity  for  reading,  be 
may,  by  a  diligent  pecuaal  of  tbe  beet  autbna,  aoqnire  both  language  and  taate  aa  weO  aa  aeoti- 
ment;  and  tiieaa  time  an  the  oaaoirtlil  qnaliOoationa  of  a  good  writer. 

In  regard  to  the  qnalittea  which  oonatitute  a  good  atjie,  we  can  here  o^ftr  nothing  more  than 
ft  few  brief  hinta  With  reject  to  wcxds  and  jAraaes,  particular  attentkm  dxmkl  be  paki  to 
thiM  thing*  parfly,  vnpriefy,  and  predtion;  and,  with  reapect  to  aratenoea,  to  three  othoa,— • 
penpkmUit,  unifK  mHrmglk.  Undw  eadi  oTtheae  alx  haad^  we  abaU  amng^  in  the  fona  of 
ibgct  pnofU,  a  few  of  tiie  moat  faDportant  directkma  for  the  ftnnii^  of «  good  aijylB. 

SECTION  L— OF  PURITY. 

Purity  of  B^rle  condata  in  the  uae  of  such  worda  and  phraaes  '(»ly,  as  belong  to  the  language 
whidi  we  write  or  apeak.   Its  oppoaitea  are  the  feotta  aimed  at  in  the  following  preoepta. 

Precept  I.— Avoid  the  unneoeaaaiy  uae  of  todgn  worda  or  idioais:  anch  ae  ttte  Vnadt  wuria 
^ateAetir,  fcaafaur,  dOkaiem,  pdUoK,  nobtmt ^—aMexpnAm,  "  He  npmtwi  Mawty;"— <r,  "U 
serve*  to  an  excellent  puipoae." 

Pbtceft  IL— Avcdd  oSiotete  or  antiqaated  worda^  exnmt  ttiare  be  aome  ipetaal  rsaaon  fer  tiMfr 
use:  that  ia,  audi  worda  aa  aeetpHon,  oddrai^  ailmmdtuta,  ttftwiiii^  q^ajfeaaai^  ItUktlt, 
ihu^rtmt,  dergteat,  eneiate,  rtU&aie,  Hmidim. 

Fkeoefs  IIL— Avoid  strange  w  unauthorized  worda:  waA  m,  fluUtration^  ia^mlator,  judgo- 
maiietU,  memnberment,  eomaaty,  eteeterixed,  mariyrwd,  nmatitm,  marweHzet  Umpikuit,  qj^eckM, 
adoraneiU,  abaquatulaU.  Of  thia  aort  is  0.  R  Peirce'a  "ammiloiiiy"  used  cm  page  19th  of  tua 
JBn^  Grammar;  and  atOl  wona  fa  Jocelyn'a  "tfrrodioai^"  for  wurockeaile,  used  on  page 
6fliof  UaiViwAMyoitJSUHeattM. 

PbioeptIT.— AToidbnabaa^orelfeetatlQnafllnewrltii^  It  la  riAcolooa,  howenr  aerion 
fheaaltfaot  She  blk)wing  la  «D«am[de:  "Peraoniacatkma,  however  ri(di  the dqiitste 
tmoODatndned  their  latttode;  anakgiea,  however  imposing  the  objects  of  parallel,  and  tbe  media 
rfanqiwiMB^^  oaa  never  aqoae  tne  oonaaqDeiuiea  of  afai  to  the  ertoit  of  feo^  or  ttie  ra^  of 

SECTION  n.— OF  PROPRIETY. 

Propriety  of  laiuiaage  canriati  in  the  aelaction  and  li^  conataiiolian  of  aodi  worda  aa  tiie  beM 
iH«eliai  lyim^iiated  to  diaae  Ideal  wfakA  ve  Intead  to  Lqnpils^  aBa> 
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bnoem  all  those  fomts  of  mor,  wbidi,  ftr  Am  fnpOM  of  QfaiitrBttoQ,  exercise,  and  ipedal  criti- 
oitn,  bare  been  ao  metbodicftllj  and  w  ot^iooafy  poNed  up  oader  the  raioiiB  heads,  rula%  and 
notei,  of  (his  extenrivs  Gnunur.  A  few  soggeiBiBii^  however,  an  hm  to  he  set  down  in  tho 
fi>nn«f  imoepta. 

FbsceptL— Avoid kiw and proTiiickleiqircaBinai:  ndia^  "Kov.xavs  j;bqn;"-~-*'nMub/ 
Iff  myae{^,-"— **  A  prf^  a  senyfl,-"— *<  fltv  l^n  «dUb  I  oone  Iwdc;''-''' J%  jMurtf—f"  J%  O* 

Pbbceft  IL— In  writing  prose,  vrdiA  muds  and  pbnaea  ftit  an  mariljr  poetioal:  audi  as, 
mom,  eve,  plairU,  com,  weal,  drear,  amU,  efi,  tlttgn/J—"  whaltiim  ttw  windattfta.'* 

Pbbcbpt  IIL — ^Aroid  technical  terms:  except  when  thqr  an  neoeasazy  In  troating  of  a  parti- 
cular art  or  science.   In  tec^Dolog7i  they  are  proper. 

Pbbobpt  it. — Avoid  the  lecuireDce  cn  a  w<nd  m  dEffinat  aenaea,  or  soch  a  repetition  of  words 
as  denotes  paudl^  of  laogoage:  na,  "His  own  namm  have  mggeeted  better  raawnu." — 

" Gr^iy  /mmnd  the  undertaldng,  fcr  iw> other reaaMt  than  this:  that thamnagar,  in «oiu)to> 
■MO^  Jbwnnrf  Us  ftiend."— "I  imaf  to  go  and  iaa  wJiat  heisaaft.'' 

]teoB^  T.---^u|)id]r  worda  tliat  AM  mi^iing:  tfaw^tertead  of  ai^ing^  **nJaaettoa  iBcreaaBd 
his  fbnner  aernoea,"  my,  "  Tbis  aetioit  incraased  Vte  merU  ^  Us  fi>r»er  aervkwa."— "  How  manj 
[kmA  o/}  snbstantiTes  am  tbamt  Two;  vapet  and  ooounoD." — Sea  &  Dmn^»  Omm.,  p.  1^ 
"  These  dwQgaa  shoold  pot  1m  left  to  be  setUed  W  <bainB  or  by  e 

by  the  judi^ma  m^iBcMtkn  of  ^  prinoiphi  (tf  CMbop^bj."— fiaa  ftmer'*  B.  Gram^  IBOOi 
It.  ito. 

FB8CBPT  YL — Avrad  eqiDTOcd  or  amUgaona  nrpTwrfwia:  a^  "  BSi  nHMory  ibaU  be  lost  on 
tlM  oarth."—"  I  loi«  sinoe  tearn^  to  like  nothfa*  bat  what  yaa  Al" 

Pbkkpt  VIL— Avrad  unintriligtt^  incoDsjataili  or  faspjawriata  expresriona:  such  so,  "I 
bave  observed  that  the  superkai^  amoog  theae  ooflW'boaaa  pontWans  prooeeda  flom  on  opiaioa 
of  gallantly  and  fiiBbion."— "These  wixds  do  not  oamwt^  even  an  opo^w  idea  of  the  anthor'ft 
meaning." 

PRBcntPT  7111. — Observe  tho  natural  crder  of  thinga  or  evrata,  and  do  not  pat  Ote  cart  Ufitn 
Ae  korte:  as,  "The  scsibea  lou^iU oad «liidted  the  Law  of  Kosea." — "Tbey  can  n^her  rdwrn 
■tor  iaam  their  bouaea."— "  He  tunUed,  head  over  AmIs,  into  the  water."—" '  Pat,  how  did  yon 
eany  that  ^naiter  of  barf^r*   'Why,  I  throat  i(  tftrou^  a  «tfcl^  and  threw  my  sIkwUr  over  tt^^ 

SECTION  III.— OF  PRECISION. 

PrecMcm  consists  in  avoiding  all  saperfluooB  vorda,  and  adapting  the  ezpKsrftm  exactly  to 
the  thoo^lj  BO  as  to  say,  with  no  deodency  or  surpbuof  tenu^  whatevw  ia  jntended  tbe 
author.   Its  oppoeitea  are  noticed  in  the  foUowing  pracepta. 

Pbbobpt  I. — ^Avoid  a  oaetesa  taotology,  either  ca  exiaoBSlon  car  of  sentiment;  aa,  "When  will 
you  retom  agaiat" — "Wo  letumed  hack  home  agom." — "  On  enterii^Mp  the  nxan,  I  saw  and 
dieeovered  ha  had  fitUeu  down  on  the  floor  and  could  not  rite  up."—"  fbey  have  a  tnuiual  diahko 
to  each  other." — "  Whenever  I  go^  be  adooys  meets  BW0wnk**—'*Vban  H  ha  ait  A  there." — 
"  His  fiiitbftifaiees  md  fiddity  dioald  be  rewarded." 

Pbbokt  IL — Repeat  words  as  often  aa  an  exact  exhIUtkmof  voar  meaning  reqnlrea  them; 
br  npotttion  may  be  elegaa^  if  it  be  not  nseSeas.  nie  Mtowug  «xaa^  doea  not  appear 
ftulty:  "  Moral  precepU  are  precepia  the  reamnfl  of  wUch  we  see;  positive  frocepU  are  precep($ 
tiie  reaaona  of  which  we  do  not  see.** — BuOer't  Anaiogy,  p.  IfiS. 

PRBOEFT  nL — Observe  the  exact  meaning  of  words  acooonted  STnooymoue^  and  emptoy  tboes 
whicb  are  the  rooet  suitable ;  as,  "  A  diligent  adu4ar  may  oojiitni  knowledge,  ytm  oelebri^,  o&ta'a 
reward^  wm  prixei^  and  h^  honour,  tboi^  be  com  no  wiaaen."  l^ese  six  veitis  Jiave 
nearly  the  same  meaning^  and  yet  no  two  of  tbmn  can  here  be  correcuy  Interchanged. 

Pbbckpt  IV. — ObBwre  the  proper  form  of  each  word,  and  do  not  contoand  such  as  resemble 
each  other.  "Professor  J.  W.  .GIbbe,  Tale  Cdlege,''  fai  treating  of  tiie  "PecoUariticB  of  the 
Cockney  Diatoct,"  says,  "  The  Londtmer  sometimes  oonfinrnds  two  different  forms ;  as  eonJagwnM 
for  eotOigwm;  emcnerU  fin-  •nuttfMflt;  hmnenm  tar  humortomt;  ingmiouAf  for  imfom/u^; 
haBurtoM  for  limirianf;  eengmk/eity  tor  aerqib;  tMeeaefUli/  for  SHecassMv-  — See  Sbwltr'a  & 
Gram.,  p.  8T  ;  and  PreC,  p.  vt 

Frbckpt  T.— lUnk  deariy,  and  avoid  absurd  or  inoompatiUe  expressioaa.   Example  of 
enor:  "To  poianeOoMrNnarlEa,  woidd,profiai^.  be     no  fbither  «eri»e«  to  tho  1^^ 
ef  hirienlMg  M>  msmory  with  a  oatal^goe  of  017  and  wiMeraiffRff  pecnUaritiea:  idatk  nam 
gnsUfy  tm^aUg,  wttboot  aflbnUng  infomatioo  adequate  to  the  trouble  A  the  peruaal" — Wryfia$ 
Oram^  p.  133. 

Pbkkpt  YT. — Avoid  words  that  are  nsefcaa;  and,  espedally,  a  multiplication  of  them  into 
nentence^  members,  or  dausea,  tiiat  may  weB  t>e  spared.  Example:  "If  cme  could  reoBy  bo 
a  qiectator  of  what  fa  passmg  in  ttie  irarid  around  tu  without  taking  part  in  the  events,  or 
Aaringin  AepamoM  tmd  aetital  ptfftrmanee  on  the  etage ;  if  we  could  aet  ouredoee  down,  a»  it 
iMr^maprkiattboKi^  Sitwortde  gnatOuatre,  and  look  on  at  the  piece  that  iaplaj/iaff,m 

more  moved  fton  it  lAsrhikiv  irngptied  fly  fympoAy  wi&  tmr  /eOow-ereatttret,  tpAof  a  airioua,  what 
m  tmmtng.  yrhalt  an  Intenrtfav  nedacle  would  Ufo  sreeent"— 4.  F.  B.  Jaubs:  "  The  Forger,* 
ooBunenoemeDt  «f  Chap.  zxxL  nds  arateooe  ctntabs  evMv^setwn  wxnd^  "of  which  ekOg-one 
an  entinly  unneceaaur  to  flw  «sn««kKi  cf  Uw  •otlwi'c  ide^  if  Idea  It  can  b»  caUea'*— 
BoldmitaeoUu. 
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0B8KRTATI0M. 

TuboaltT,  u  wen  aa  teatolog^.  Is  not  M  dlreetlr  oppodts  to  preditoa,  n  to  BBBctoan— ,  or  fenrl^.  Fiw 
the  nwnner  In  vUch  bwjren  nauaUr  niult^  tarn  In  order  to  ezpme  thdr  fhcto  pndwt^f.  It  venU  mm  itm, 
with  tbrai,  predfllon  omMUarmtlMrlnthe  oae  of  »NPQf  wordetbaa  of/m  BntOe  ordbian' etf  k  l^b- 
•tramento  no  popnUr  viltw  ean  liniMa  withont  beeoMDC  rUlcnlow.  A  t«raB  or  ooBete  atyiekTeiTB^W  kt 
elllptlaal:  and,  in  loau  partlenlar iDitaneea,  mait  tw  ao;  hut,  kt  the  lame  Uma,  Um  fall  BKff—li»,  pfrti|» 
maj  hare  morvoreeWon,  tfaongfa  ftbe  leaa  ameaUft   For  example:  "A  wordofaae»II■bl•,Ia«alMa■•a»■ 

Sl^able:  »wordirftvovU^ai,iaMtUda  AanllaUe:  a  word  of  three  ayUaMea.  U  eM«d  >  frJ^ptMIt;  a«wl 
four  or  more  n^lalilea,  ia  eoIM  a  pdnrUuble."— O.  &  Afra^a  OroM..  pi  19,  Better,  penm  Una:  "A 
word  of  one  •riUble  b  eallad  a  mamM|jHa«a:  »  word  of  two  tyUabUa.  a  dfaqXhiHg ;  a  won  «f  tmaqlallMb 
a  MM^IIabb;  and  a  word  of  four  or  mora  irrllalilea,  ftyojgwpHaHfc"— Bwwwi^a  /wftftrfw^  p.  IT. 

SECTION  IV.— OF  PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicui^  oonsista  in  freedom  from  obscority  or  ambigaity.  It  ia  a  quaHty  bo  eaefital  to 
every  Idnd  of  writing,  that  the  want  of  it  do  merit  of  other  name  can  compenaate.  "  Witb- 
ODt  thia,  the  richest  onanienta  <tf  only  glimmer  through  the  dark,  and  puzzle  in  Btead  of 
jiauing  the  reader.**— i}r.  Blair.  Penincui^,  behig  the  most  ioqwrtant  property  of  langiaK 
and  utezempttoaftom  the  moat  emberrae^g  defects,  Beemseven  to  rira  to  a  d^ree  of  podtire 
beaa^.  We  are  natonUy  pleMed  with  &  style  that  iVeea  us  from  aU  aoqieDsa  in  regard  to  the 
meanmg;  that  carries  ns  tuough  the  sutijeGt  without  emburassment  or  confhsioc;  and  thatat 
ways  flows  like  a  limpid  stream,  through  which  we  can  "  see  to  the  very  bottom.*'  Uanyoftbe 
errors  which  have  heretoCm  been  pointed  out  to  the  reader,  are  offencea  againat  ■peapkHi^. 
Only  three  or  four  htnta  will  here  be  added. 

PUECXPT  L—Plaoe  a^jectiTes,  relative  pnnunma,  participlea,  adverbs,  and  explanatocy  phnsM 
nev  moof^  to  the  wtxda  to  irtiidi  thqr  lelatot  and  in  a  podtion  whidi  will  make  their  mwanw 
clear.  *  The  fiillowiDg  lODtenoes  are  dflOident  in  pwsiAniity:  "Beremoe  ia  tiw  Tenarition 
to  superior  sanctity,  intermiud  with  a  oertwn  degree  ctf  awft"— {Maiwa.  **Tbe  Romana  tm> 
dentood  liberty,  at  leatt,  as  woll  as  w&"— See  Jfurrov's  Aom.,  807.  "Taatairai  nmamail 
to  cater  for  Tanity." — J.  Q.  Adama't  RhA,  Vol.  i,  p.  119, 

Precept  II. — In  proee,  avoid  a  poetic  coUocataon  of  words.  For  exatrple:  "Goaid  joor 
weak  side  flom  being  known.  If  it  be  attacked,  the  best  way  is,  to  jran  in  the  attack"— 
Eaves:  Ari  ef  Tkin/iiag,  p.  7S.  This  maxim  <^  prudence  mic^t  be  eaqifCMcd  mom  pDetii>%, 
but  with  some  Iom  of  perspicuity,  thus:  "Tour  weak  side  guard  ftom  being  known.  Attaefad 
in  tlda^  the  assailants  join.' 

PftEGEFT  IIL — Avoid  ellipsea,  and  repeat  all  words  oecessaty  to  preserve  the  aenae.  Hh 
£>Uowing  sentences  require  the  words  which  arc  inserted  in  crotchets:  " Bestleasneas  of  miad 
diMualifies  us,  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  peaoo,  aadjjor]  the  perfonnaoce  of  our  duty." — Jfar^ 
ray'a  Key,  8vo,  p.  166.  Double  Comparativea  and  [.DouMi!]  Snpnlativea  should  bo  avcaded." — 
Awfer'«  K  Oram.,  1850,  p.  189. 

PoEGErr  IV.— Avoid  the  pedantic  and  senae^Umming  s^le  of  duriatana  and  new  tbetnl^ 
^ich  often  demands  either  a  translation  or  a  tedious  stady,  to  make  it  at  all  intelfigOda  to  Am 
ordinary  reader.  For  example:  "  Bvuc  XL  Part  3.  An  intranritive  of  receptive  imerUr  in  die 
milimlted  mode,  depending  on  a  word  in  tho  posseauve  case,  may  faav^  after  it,  a  word  in  the 
sabjective  case,  danoting  ttio  same  thing:  And,  when  it  acta  the  part  of  an  assertive  luunc,  de- 
pending on  a  relative,  it  may  have  after  it  a  word  in  tho  subjective  case.  Exaiifus: — Jcdms 
m\w%  my  frvsnd,  saved  me  ftom  inconvetucnoo.  Seth  Hamilton  was  unht^)py  in  being  a  Aaet  to 
party  prejudice." — 0.  B.  Pairec't  Gram.,  1639,  p.  201.  The  meaninK  of  this  thirdpario/a  RtU 
of  syntax,  is,  in  pnqxnr  EngUah,  asfidlowa:  "A  putididDDOttniidura^witfa  the  poaseaaivecMB 
before  ii^  may  have  after  it  a  nominativo  denoting  the  same  thing;  and  also,  when  a  prepoataOB 
governs  the  participle,  a  nominative  may  follow,  in  ^;feement  idth  <nio  which  precedes."  In 
doctrine,  the  former  clause  ot  the  sentenoe  is  eironeoos:  It  serves  only  to  propagate  Uae  sfntaz 
by  rulei.  See  the  former  example,  and  a  note  of  mine,  referring  to  it,  on  pags  631  of  this  work. 

SECTION  v.— OF  UNITY. 

ITni^  ocmslsts  in  avd^i^  needlen  pauses,  and  kcq)Iiig  me  ottfect  predcminant  tbroni^ioat  % 
■ontence  or  paragraph.  Every  sentence,  wbethor  its  parts  be  few  or  many,  requires  strict  00^7. 
The  chief  laulta,  opposite  to  this  quali^  of  style,  are  BDnested  in  the  following  precepta. 

Fbecept  I. — Av<nd  brokenness,  hitdfiing,  or  the  unneoossary  separation  oT  paits  that  natmsHtf 
oome  togetiier.  Examples:  "I  was,  soon  after  my  arrival,  taken  out  oT  my  Indian  habit"— 
Addisoa,  TaUUr.  Na  249.  Better:  "Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was  taken  out  of  my  Indio 
habit" — ChurchWa  Oram.,  p>.  826,  "  Who  can,  either  in  oppoution,  or  in  the  ministiy,  act 
alone?" — lb.  Better:  "Who  can  act  alone,  dtbcr  in  ORWsition,  or  hi  the  miniatryr' — 
like  others,  have^  hi  my  youth,  trifled  with  my  health,  and  old  age  now  j»ematarely  assaih  nn.* 
—//<.,  p.  327,  Better:  "  like  othets,  I  have  trifled  wfttin^beaUi,  and  old  age  now  premaHiR^ 
assails  ma." 

Precept  II, — Treat  difierent  topics  in  separate  paragraphs,  and  distinct  sentiments  in  separate 
sentencea.  Error :  "  Tlio  two  volumes  are.  Indeed,  intimately  amneded^  and  txmaObUe  one  un^bm 
system  of  English  Grammar." — Murray's  Preface,  p.  Iv.  Better  thus:  "The  two  volamcfl  aca^ 
indeed,  intimately  connected.    TAey  constitute  one  uniform  system  of  English  grammar." 

fBBCEPT  III. — In  the  Fognm  of  a  sentence^  do  not  desert  the  prind^  anl^ects  in  fimor  of 
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a^fimofs,  or  cbaiffie  the  scene  mmecessorily.  Example:  "After  we  came  to  anchor,  tbej  put  me 
on  shore,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  fVieads,  who  receired  me  with  the  greatest  kiiidneSB, 
which  was  not  then  expected."  Better:  "The  vessel  having  come  to  anchor,  1  was  put  en 
shore;  where  I  was  unexpectedly  welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest 
kmdneas."— See  Bbur't  RhO.,  p.  101. 

Precept  IV. — ^Do  not  introduce  parentheses,  except  when  a  livdy  remark  may  be  thrown  in 
without  direrting  the  mbd  too  loi%  flrom  the  ptlnc^ial  sat^ect  Example:  "ButfB&illi  be}sineo 
I  take  upon  me  to  teadi  the  whole  world,  (it  is  strange,  U  should  be  so  natural  fbr  this  man  to 
write  untruth^  tdnce  I  direct  my  Thests  only  to  the  Christian  world :  but  if  it  may  render  me 
odious,  Buch  fVocadflip'j  pass  with  Mm,  it  seems,  but  Ibr  Fiat  Fraudes  :)  I  intended  never  to  write 
of  those  tlunga,  concerning  wliich  we  do  not  differ  flt>m  others." — R.  Barda^t  Workt,  YoL  iii,  p. 
379.  The  puts  of  this  sentence  are  so  put  together,  that^  as  a  whole,  it  is  Bcaroely  intellicpblo^ 

SECTION  VI.— OF  STRENGTH. 

Strength  consists  In  giving  to  the  several  wcnrds  and  members  of  a  sentence,  fuch  au  arrange- 
ment as  Bboll  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  best  advantage,  and  present  every  idea  in  its  doe  irapoii> 
anca  Peih^w  it  is  easentia]  to  this  quali^  of  style,  tiiac  there  be  animation,  si^iit,  and  viffotr 
of  Qvm^  hi  all  tiiat  to  uttered.  A  few  faints  cooconing  the  Stimgtli  of  isiiteDcei^  will  hen  be 
given  in  tiie  form  of  preoepts. 

Fbecept  !. — Avoid  verbosi^:  a  concise  strl^  ^  the  meet  &voarable  to  strength.  Examples: 
"  No  bunun  haj^ess  is  so  pure  as  not  to  contain  ony  allc^." — Mvmai'a  Key,  8v0t  p.  270.  Bet- 
ter; "ITo  faama&luqiidneesiBttmilli^Kd"  "He  was  so  mndi  skilled  m  the  exeraee  of  the  oar, 
thatfhwoonldeqaalhfan."— /&.,p.371.  Better:  "He  vueoiMffU  oi  the  oar,  that  few  coold 
match  him."  Orthos:  " At tt» oar,  ho  was  ron^ eguaOedL"  "Tbe  reason  why  they  [the  pro* 
nonns]  are  considered  aepuately  is,  becanso  there  is  BometUng  particQlar  in  their  inflectiona."— 
PriesUe\i't  Oram,  p.  81.  Better:  "The  pronouns  are  considered  separately,  because  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  th^  inficctions." 

Pbboxpt  II. — Place  the  most  imp<Rtant  words  in  tbe  ritoatioo  in  which  they  will  make  the 
■trongeet  imprasaion.  InveiBionof  terms  sometimes  increases  the  stnogth  and  vivacity  of  an  ex- 
presiKin:  as,  "All  these  tilings  will  I  give  thee,  if  tbon  wHt  &11  down  and  worriiip  me."— ifntt., 
iv,  9.  "  Bighteoos  art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  upright  are  thy  Judgements.'*— AoAnv,  cxix,  137.  "  Pre- 
cious hi  tbe  f&AX  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."— A.,  cxvi,  18. 

Pbbcbft  ill — Have  rq;ard  also  to  the  relative  position  of  daosee,  or  members ;  for  a  weaker 
assertion  riiould  not  follow  a  stronger ;  and,  when  the  sentence  ctmnsts  c£  two  memben,  the 
loi^ier  should  be  the  ccmduding  one.  Example :  "  Wo  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  forsaken  onr  passiaos,  when  they  have  iisrsaken  us."  Better:  "When  our  pasoons  havo 
forsaken  us,  we  flatter  ooraelves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them."— Seo  Blair't  Rhd^ 
p.  117;  Mwrvy'a  Gram.,  p.  323. 

Pbbokpt  IV. — When  things  are  to  be  compared  or  contrasted,  their  resemUance  or  oppoa!^ 
will  be  rendered  more  striking,  if  a  pretty  near  resemblance  in  tbe  language  and  conatraction  of 
the  two  members,  be  pressed.  Eumple:  "The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains  his  own 
approbation;  the fod,  when  be  recommenda  himself  toUie  applauBB<^thosa  abontliim."  Better: 
"The  wise  man  ia  ha|^y,  when  he  guns  his  own  q^Bobauon;  the  feol,  when  he  gains  tiie  ap> 
plause  of  others." — See  Mvrrai/'s  Orom^  pi  324. 

Pbiocpt  v. — Remember  that  It  ii^  in  general,  oi^racefhl  to  end  a  eentence  with  an  adveriit  » 
prmoritfm,  or  any  inconsiderable  word  or  phrase,  which  may  eUber  be  oodtted  or  be  introdnoed 
earUer.   "For  hutanooi  it  is  a  great  deal  better  tosi^,  'Anrioeisa  crime  of  ^Idi  wise  men 
are  often  guil^,'  than  to  say,  '  Avarice  is  a  crime  vhfcai  irise  man  ve  ofta  gidl^  oC' 
iZAA,  p.  IIT ;  Mrnny't  Onrnt^  p.  833. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

TO  FART  FOURTH,  OR  PROSODY, 

OF  POETIC  DICTION. 

FtMby, « diflDed  1^  I^r*  BUir,  "is  tb*  laDpuoB  of  pMnab,  or  of  eoUTaied  tmMjiiiHini^ 
famad,  noit  oommonly,  into  riMkr  Bambeni"— Jttd,  p.  31T.  The  Arte  of  poat^  men,  ia 
many  nwoot^  ftom  tfaat  wbidh  u  oowDMdj  edopted  in  praeeu  PMtic  weOaa  abooDde  in  bold 
figure*  oT  apeeob,  aad  uQueoil  oolloeelioM  a  woraa.  A  gnat  part  of  tha  figorea,  which  hare 
been  traced  of  in  one  of  the  chapten  of  Proaody,  are  -panij  poetkaL  Hw  primaiy  akn  ot  a 
poet,  ii^  to  pleaae  and  to  moTe ;  and,  theiefiin^  it  la  to  the  twaginitiftii,  and  the  paaskm^  that  be 
q>eaki.  He  ma/  alao,  aad  he  ahould,  have  it  in  hia  vieir.  to  inatnict  and  to  rtma;  bat  it  ia  n- 
dinectly,  and  by  pieaaiof  and  moriiift  that  aodi  n  writer  aooomplirtwa  tbia  end.  Ho  «xseax 
aad  meet  obrioua  diatinetioo  of  poetry,  ia  Tenifloatioe :  yet  tfaenaie  aome  fcona  of  Teneao  ktoae 
andflwUiar,  aa  te  be  hanUy  dvtingulriiaUe  from  pcoee;  and  tiMra iaalaoaqKciea  ofproae^  ao 
neaaiiradlaitacadaMaa^aBdBDmiicdi  laiMd  in  te  tona^  w  to  ^^oadi  TKjBsa^lo  poatie 
anmban. 

Tbii  doaUe  q^xiaiation  of  aome  poetry  to  proae,  and  of  Baaie  proae  to  poetry,  not  oafy 
■akea  it  •  matter  of  adcnoirledged  difficult  to  ''"*'"g"W*'.  by  aali^botoiy  d^itkna,  tlte  two 
apeciea  of  ooaipoaitioii,  but,  in  maay  inatanoaa,  embanaaaaa  with  liiEe  diAoolfy  tlw  aOo^pt  to 
ibow,  by  atatetoanta  and  exaoapLea,  what  uaagea  or  lioooao^  fbond  ia  Eoj^iah  w«ka,  are  pn^ier 
to  be  regarded  aa  peouUaritiea  of  poetic  dktioo.  It  ia  pwpoaed  bm,  to  enumwala  iondiy  deti- 
ationa ftom  the  oonuaon  atyle  of  pfsae;  and  pediapi  all  of  flwm,  or  naa^  al^  nuj^  he  jtNtlgr 
oouidaMd  aa  ptainiag  o^y  to  poetry. 

POETICAL  PECULIABITIEa 

The  tilbiriDK  an  amaog  tha  ofalaf  peooUaiitiea  in  which  tfa*  poeti  iDddiCb  and  am  ift- 
dalged:— 

Z.  TSmj  »ot  uifreqoenUj  otnic  the  ARTICLES,  tot  tha  B«ke  of  bcerity  or  iMfae;  ai^ 
**  What  dreadAd  Measure  I  then  to  atand  ac^ime^ 

like  ikiptrnded  mariiur  on  dmri  ooaati"— AoWi^  JOHlr^  p.  IX 
*Ski/  hue'd,  aad,  mottering  tiiaader,  aome  aad  dana 

Wapt  at  ttmyfattv  fif  tha  mortal  aia."—JfiltB^i*.£,,B.ilE,l. 

JL  nay  aomatimaa  abbreriate  oommoo  KOnHTSt  after  a  maonar  of  Utair  own :  iw^  tat 
ameaammt;  oodoim,  tor  aedana/io^;  eanmU,  be  comMatian ;  carm,  beaeqm;  tfevmm,  ftr 
mmiitt;  Jiimt,  totfmiiiai^;  hekttbthdmtt;  ianmi,  for  tanmtalum ;  mor^'SDi  tnerwg ;  pkmi, 
JtarcomptoHU,-  targt,  &f  largd;  ma^&tmaUt. 

IIL  Bj*itiatag*,  tboj  naa  varbalfiinQa  aabatantiTe^,or  pBtmhste  aotna;  periiafa  fin- btvr- 
1^,  aa  awn:  ttin% 

1.  *'Inrtaatk  vitboat  <iMiir«^  they  took  ^m."— i*.  Led:  ML  DkL,  m.  Avon. 
1  "The  gradoua  Judge,  wltboat  rwiU  reqp^d."— i*.  lail,  B.    L  118. 
8.  "  If  tbc^  were  known,  aa  the  anwiert  ia  great." — SAakneare. 
4.  '«Maik,andperfbcmit:  aaeattboar  fcrthe^ 
Ormv  point  in*t  ahall  be  deattL"— <8AatQW««. 

IT.  Tbey  tmfSoiy  aerantl  nooai  that  are  not  i«ed  In  pra^  or  an  iMd  but  nmi^  ta,  Umbem, 
loon,  mptite,  fane,  guerdon,  gvite,  in,  ittn,  Ion,  mmd,  a<rt  afca^  wBi'a^  pore 
y.  Tb^  intndoce  the  aoon  asfT  after  an  oUmt  noon  of  the  poMsariTe  oaae;  m, 
L  "  Affliction'a  aemblanoe  banda  not  o'er  Ay  lomb^ 

AfBiotkm'a     dqdorea  &y  yootfaftil  doom.'*— Aran. 
1  "Thooi^itiaaa  of  beauty,  aha  waabeKn^M(^**—}lhemam. 

Vt  ThayplaoabdbretiieTaibnoQn%<votlMrworifl^  that  nanaUy coma  aftBT ft;  ndiaAar^ 
flma  that  anally  eomebefiN*  it:  aa, 

L  "NoJeakHwdMrdbmo/IffMo'eioaat, 

Nor  Ua<fadf  were  (M- tPediM  with  atrtfe.'*—J^^ 
1  "NoAAtthMtAoKof  boaidedaweeta."— IV:jlS«'e0irMi. 
8.  ''TbydMinawriifciWHa^rtiaapiOTeL*'---:£«vjhDrML 
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fi.  "  That  pmyte  giDwi  Aeprimnm  pffk.^'—jMghi>rm. 

TIL  Tbtf  men  fireqamtiy  ptaoo  ADJECTIVJtS  aAar  Ifaalr  Dom^  ttw  do  proia  vriten;  m, 
I.  "  Or  wberatliBgofieoaiBsrt,  with  riohMt  band, 

Show^  oa  hw  kSigs  barAar^  peail  and  g(Hd."-~Mtlim,  P.  Xu,  B.  H,  L  9. 
S.  "Oona^  nynqih  dmin;  with  mantle  Uw."— IT  ASm*a  Gnm.,  n.  189. 
8.  "Thii  tenth  anbiinw  hb  flbopla  life  had  tai«fat"— AoKm'*  Jfiu*H  pu  14. 

YUL  Thej  aatxlbe  qoaliliea  to  tfah^  to  irtudi  tbey  do  ikA  tttendly  bc^^  ai, 

1.  "  TbB  ptouf^uma  homeward  plods  his  weary  vanJ'-^Chai^B         L  8, 
1  *'OrdratiMtf  Mift^hiUtbedtataDt  folda"— At(fem,L  8. 

5.  '*lEri>ittOT'diD(maodiBorafh]m})0n'wb(j(Vtodii^/'— ISe^^ 
4.  "  AU  thin  aad  naked,  to  tho  manb  cold  nj^At"— .S^AoIugMam 

IX  Tbey  ose  ooncrete  tenoa  to  eipreas  abstraot  qualitMS;  0.  e^  a^iectiTea  fi)r  amMl;)^ 

1.  "  Earth's  meaaeet  bod,  all  traobUng,  proetrate  &Ua, 

And  on  the  botmdtm  of  thy  goodness  calls."— 

2.  "  Heanwlule^  wfaata'er  of  iea^if^  or  neu, 

BiMim$  or  inat^  to  eaiih,  sea^  or  akf. 

By  dianoe  or  search,  was  offer" d  to  his 

He  scann'd  with  eurioua  and  nmaDtao  we."— AfOWfb 

3.  "  Won  from  the  void  mid  ibrulew  tivEndA.^'— Jfilfam. 

4.  "  To  thy  large  heart  gire  attersooe  due thy  heaxt 

GoiriBins  olgomt,  vim,  jvM,  the  pe^  abi^e."— JU;  P.  A,  a  iii,  L  10. 

X  nuj  cAen  aobBtitote  qnaB^  fiv  mmDcr;  0.  e.,  afyaetivw  fir  ndTecba;) 

1.   "  The  stately-Bailing  awaa 

Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  tiie  gale, 

And,  arctuDi;  praud  his  neck,  with  oaiy  feet^ 

Bears  tamaxA  fieru,  and  guards  bis  oaer  iate." — Tfumaoa. 
3x«*Tbltber  coHtiaaia  pilgrima  crowded  iCilL''— iit,  Om.  t/hd^  i,  8. 
8.  "Lerel  at  beauty,  and  at  wit; 

The  iUiwt  mark  is  tanert  hit"— BaflBr"*  AdOnw. 

3X  Thej  fixm  new  oompoond  ejHthets,  dtener  than  do  prose  writan;  ta, 

1.  *  In  (porW^vMein;  state,  it  mons  BtddiBW." — Thomtoo. 

2.  "  The  dRov-«birtef  clouds  imbUw  the  sua"— /dem. 

3.  "By  broda  aad  gDoras  in  AoQdw-wAujmtuw  galec"— iifm. 

4.  **  The  violet  (^'aty-WMPm  vesL*'—XM^AoniiL 
B.  "  A  lei^ae  fhna  X^udamntun  had  we  sair<^ 

Before  the  akpof/i-witid-obeymg  deep 

Oam  a<9^  tngfo  natanee  of  oor  ham." — Bhakiftan. 

6.  "  'JKue-eytd,  ttnm»9oieeit  tliarp^e^ud,  O-ofneaed  finrl, 

Whatarttfao«r  'Vhttlonghttob^aaovL'"— Jtay"* AwcteoNoiHpLlSS^ 

Xn.  The7  oauMct  the  oompantir*  iagnm  to  Ae  poBfttve^  bsAre  *  rertt;  a^ 
L  *'JI&(ir  ondnMrswar  the  UHowb  rise.**- Jferridk 

5.  **  Vifdr«>d  iMder  qnvads  the  vale."- i>per'«  OwMor  iGft 

3.  "  Wide  and  more  vkde,  the  o'erflovings  ^the  miod 

Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind." — l^ipe. 

4.  **  Thidi  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 

A  faimdTed  bead  of  Aiistotle'a  ttenda"— -iii,  JSundad. 

Xm.  They  fonn  many  a<^eetivea  in  y,  wWcft  are  not  ooonnon  ki  pnee;  a^  The  dimplf/  flood, 
■  diwHy  veil, — a  gidomy  ray, — luapy  harvest^ — motmy  shield,— ^pa^  cirdet, — theetj/  lalrt.  rtTly 
Jake,— spwy  temples, — «<oely  casque, — tUcpy  hlQ, — iowtry  height,— vorty  deep^— witty  snake. 

XIY.  They  employ  adjeetivea  of  an  abbfeviatod  fcra;  aa,ibvtd,hrdr9iM^;  dnat,brdnani; 
sfion,  forefiony;  Aoar,  for  Aoary ;  Iom,  forfoiM^;  MH(ftr«eaa<y;  abn  ft* «(i)p^;  SM&nii^lbr 
JM&Biiimw;  verm^  lor  vtrmOiim  ;  ym,  tor  yomim. 

XT.  They  employ  aewwl  ti^fitAtm  <Ib<  aw  not  wad  ta  grwai^  er  an  wed  hot  seldom;  as, 
mm,  USBiit,  boon,  tkmk,  darimg,  daHaomt,  4oti^,  dmt,  M       "V^  n^M  ^vImm, 

Xrl  nugr  onptoy  the  penonal  PBOlIOUy^  and  in^ooe  Oirir  Domw  aftonnidii 
1.  "  II  curi'd  not  Tweed  alooe,  tiiat  frreoe."- ^  W!  Scott 
1  "  What  may  if  be,  the  heavy  Mond 

That  BKMM  M  ftiakflome's  tarrets  igond      vUivv  UifU  h  U* 
&  *  la  It  the  I^(fatoing*s  quivnii^ 
^niat  OB  the  tiudtet  streams : 
Or  do  Aey  flash  oa  near  and  1B1I0& 
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THB  aRAHKAB  OF  ENaUSH  SRAHHASa. 


XVTL  Tbej*  OSD  the  fmna  of  the  second  person  singular  oAner  thaa  do  oQhq; 

1.  "  Tet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  ehuae, 

Jliy  service  in  some  graver  autgect  oae, 

Such  as  may  make  Aee  search  thy  coffers  round, 

Befiva  IkoH  clofle  my  fiincj  in  fit  aouDd.*'— JfiZtonV  WoHa,  ^  1S3. 
1.  "  But  thoUf  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

SbtndMj  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee." — Byron,  PUg.,  It,  154, 
8.  "  Hunt  seat  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  Oum  must  break, 

To  separate  oontemplatioo,  the  great  Trtiole." — IiL,  A.,  It,  151. 
^  "  Thou  rightly  deemst,  fair  youth,  hegaa  the  bard ; 

The  form  thou  muott  was  Virtue  ever  lair."— PoOot^  C.(^T^^16. 

XVHL  ThBf  sometimes  omit  relatives  that  are  nominatiTos;  (sse  Ob&  2S,  itp.  Sfi8;)  i% 

**  Fcff  is  th&re  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  vise  7" — nkomm 
XIX.  They  onut  the  antecedent^  or  introduce  it  after  the  relative;  aa, 

1.  "  WIko  nerer  fiHt^  DO  banqort  e'era^oy^ 

Who  nevOT  toils  or  watches,  never  deepe." — Aroutnmg. 

a.  "  Who  dares  think  ooe  tiling  and  an  other  teD, 

Uy  Bonl  detaati  Mmmtba  gates  of  hdL"— Alps'*  Bamar. 

2X  Thej  remove  relatives,  or  other  oonnectaves,  into  the  body  erf"  their  damai; 
1.  "  ^rts  the  fine  bdca^  her  graceftd  head  fftafdedc^—Airwte. 
I.  "NotbairsodreadfiilriKstothe^t 

Orion's  dog,  the  year  wken  aatamn  mSf^'^-^Pape,  Iliad,  B.  zxi^  L  ST. 

ZXL  Th^  niike  iotnamtive  VERB3  tnuuitive,  «*»ngi«ig  tbair  daa; 

L   "  A  while  he  standa, 

Oozing  the  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 

To  mediiaU  the  blue  profound  below." — Uxomaon. 
S.  "  Still  in  harmonious  intercourse,  they  Itir'd 

The  rural  day,  and  UHk^d  the  flowing  heart" — Idem. 
8.   "  I  saw  and  beard,  for  we  sonKtimes 

Who  dadt  this  wild,  cMistntin'd  by  want^  oodw  fbrfli."— JKSm^  i*.  A,  B.  i 
L  330. 

XXJL  Thej  make  tran^tive  verbs  intranmtive,  giving  them  no  regimen ;  aa, 

1.  "  The  soldiers  should  have  toaa'd  me  on  their  nkes, 

Before  I  would  have  gratUed  to  ttaX  act"— SAoibfMiira. 

2.  "This  mlnstcd-god,  weU-^eased,  amid  Ae  qiUre 

Stood  praaA  to  hymn,  and  tune  Us  yoathflil  lyre." — Atpc 

XX'II.  They  give  to  the  imperative  mood  the  first  and  the  tlurd  penon;  aa^ 

1.  "  7\im  m  a  moment  &ncy'a  rapid  fli^t" — J^omaoik. 

2.  "  Bs  mui'a  peculiar  too*  his  sole  dehgfat"— AoMbl 

3.  "  And  what  is  reason  ?   Be  ghe  tbua  d^'d: 

Reason  is  upright  stature  in  the  sooL —  Yomg. 

2JU.V.  They  employ  can,  could,  and  wtuld,  aa  jHrincipal  verbs  traaritin; 
1.  "  What  for  ourselveg  we  can,  Is  always  oora." — Amm. 
3.  "  Who  does  tiio  best  hia  drcumstance  allows 

Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  ooidd  no  more:" — Yotmg, 
8.  *'  What  would  t&is  manT   Now  upward  will  he  soar, 

And,  little  Jam  than  angel,  would  be  more."— Ape; 

ZZT.  Tbey  plaoe  the  infinitive  b^aett  the  word  on  wbidi  U  depandi;  «% 
L  **  Wh«i  first  thy  aire  6>  tmi  on  earth 

Tirtne,  his  darling  child,  daigii'd." — Oray. 
a.  **As(^aaI,to)UMtheSood,(iedMc,- 

So  (rfk  his  lips  ascend,  to  close  with  mine."— flaw^ 
S.  "Beridei^  ITnunrn,  to a«w«  her  oare^ 

Di^d  anond  a  veU  of  thidcea'd  air."— AgM. 

XZTL  They  place  the  aaxiliai7  verb  aftw  its  prindpal,  byhyptrtNton;  a^ 

1.  *'  liTo  longer  hud  the  sunbeam  bright 

That  plays  on  Carron'a  breast  he  eon." — Lamgkarnt. 
%  **  ibBw  I  nuw^  I  cannot  go  before."— Bea«ff»(/5KalqM(m^  pL  1^^^ 
8.  "nie  man  who  foOers,  loudly  may  complain; 

And  ro^e  he  may,  bot  he  wall  rage  In  vain."— Ajm. 

XZVn.  Bdhie  Taring  thqfoBwtiPwg  artatrailly  aDijioj  or  omit  praOm:  Md^oraUfc; 
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dim,  m  iedikn  ;  gird,  or  begird;  Iwe,  at  aOure ;  mow,orem(m;  rmoe,  or  iereaet;  va(b,at  ataSt; 
vmm,  ortfvaniih;  wail,  or  baoaU;  tMep,  or  6etM0p;  wOder,  or  dswOItr.^ 

1.  "  All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 

In  heaT'n,  or  eutb,  or  under  earth  in  helL"— ifiUon,  P.  A,  Bl  Ui,  L  8S1. 

2.  "  Of  a  horse,  wars  the  heels;  of  a  bull-dog,  the  jawi ; 

Of  a  bear,  the  embrace ;  of  a  lion,  the  paws." — CAorcAtZTt  GroTti.,  p.  215. 

XXVIIL  Some  fbw  verbs  they  abbreviate:  as  Uat,  far  Helen ;  ope,  for  open;  hark,  ttir  hearken  ; 
dark,  tar  darken  ;  Ifireat,  for  threaten ;  sharp,  for  aharyen. 

TCT'iY.  They  empkiT'  sereral  verbs  that  m  Dot  used  in  proae,  or  are  oaed  bat  tarely;  M|  tip- 
jxii,  aatm$Hd,  brook,  eower,  dc^,  ken,  wend,  ween,  trow. 

XXX  Tbqr  ansetfanes  imitate  a  Greek  otHistnictkm  of  the  ai, 

L  "Who  would  not  ths  tor  I^ddaa?  be  knew 

Blmaeif  toeing,  and  toOd the Mtr rimDe."— Jfilfon. 
L  "  Vat  iuA,iehaK  been  d^dmLab^JaaBa, 

Could  save  the  son    Thetis  jfrom  to  die." — Spenaer. 

HXXI  Tb«!7  employ  the  PABTICIFLBS  more  fte^ientfy  Uian  pn»B  wiltsn^  and  b  »  oaa< 
■troolioasanemiat  peculiar  J  tdteo  intetuiTe  byaooomulation:  8i| 

L  **  He  came^  and,  standiiig  in  the  midst,  acplain'd 

The  peace  r^eeted,  but  tiw  tnioe  tlbtaUd:'—Bopu. 
9,  "  As  a  poor  mberable  o^ve  thrall 

Oomea  to  the  phoe  where  be  beibre  had  sat 

Among  the  prime  in  splendor,  now  depo^d, 

£§echd,  em^ied,  ga^d,  wgritied,  Avrm'd, 

A  spectade  <tf  roin  or  of  iootl"— JfiBon,  P.  A,  B.  i,  L  411. 
8.  "  Thcngfa  from  our  birth  the  fbcolty  divine 

Ta  Oain'd  and  iortmred--aMn%  erWd,  confined."— Bi/ron,  POg.,  0.  Iv,  St  137. 

XXXn.  In  taming  participles  to  a^ectives,  they  sometimes  saoribe  aotions^  or  active  {oojiei^ 
ties,  to  things  to  which  they  do  not  literally  belong ;  as, 

"  The  green  leaf  quivering  in  the  gale. 
The  toorWntf' A»ll^  the  totMijrvaIs."—-MAU.ffr:  lAitaii  Poem^  p.  20, 

XXXlFJ.  They  employ  snv^  ADVERBS  that  are  not  used  In  proae,  or  are  used  but  seldom ; 

as,  <^  ha^,  tn^,  Mtifte^,  cheerHy,  d^y,  fiOy,  rifely,  etarldy. 

XXZrV.  They  give  to  adverbs  a  peculiar  location  la  respect  to  other  vuds;  as, 
1.  "  Peepii^f  ftom  forth  their  aU^s  green." — OoUiiu. 

3.  "  Erect  the  standard  l/tere  of  andent  Kig^t"— JflMm. 
8.  "  The  sikDceii/ltn  of  pure  innocence 

PenaadsB,  when  neakii^  fails."— iSAa£>pear& 

A.  "  Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  anHind."—l%orMm. 

B.  "Boba  meoflbat  vbitAfWfeaiabesbink"— .SAoi^stinL 

XZXT.  They  sometimes  omit  the  introductory  adverb  ihere ;  as, 

"  Waa  nouf^t  around  but  im^;e8  of  rest"— ITkonuon. 

ZXZVX  JSnc^  briefly  oompaie  aotiODa  bj  a  kind  ofoompaund  adverbi^  ending  In  Ms;  as, 
"  Who  bid  the  sunrk,  OobmbtwUke,  explore 
Heavens  not  bis  own,  and  worlds  unknown  befijre  T" — Pope. 

XJULVUL  They  employ  the  GONJXTNCTnOlTS)  or--<)r,  and  nor^-nor,  as  oorreqwDdeotB;  nt, 
1.  "  <V     the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wanderii^  Fa"— OoUfmiO. 
S.  "  Wealth  iMap'd  on  wvalth,  nor  tmth,  nor  aaftty  bqys."— JUbwon. 
8.  **  Who  by  repentance  ts  not  satiflOed, 

ta  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  fyp  these  are  pleased." — SheAipeara. 
4u  "  Toss  it,  or  to  the  fi}wl&  or  to  the  flames."— rotMftJI^  7.,  p.  15f. 
B.  "Xbr  shall  the  pow^  of  hell,  nor  wastes  of  time, 

Or  vanqaiab,  or  deatroy." — QUiboifs  Elegy  on  Daoiu. 

ZXXVIIL  They  oAener  place  ntBFOSinONS  and  th^  a^Junct!^  before  ttie  words  on  whioh 
they  depend,  than  do  prose  writers ;  as, 

"  Agoing  jottt  &me  wiA  fondness  hate  oomMtes  ; 
The  rival  batten,  and  the  lover  minea"— TV.  Johneon. 

Xaxix.  They  aometimea  place  a  long  or  dissyllabic  prcpoeitioa  after iti  otifeot ;  aa, 

L  "  When  beauty,  JEdm'a  bowers  wiUun, 
First  stretched  the  arm  to  deeds  t^sin, 
When  pasrion  bum'd  and  {radence  slept, 
Tbe  aogela  bent  and  wept."— Janw2)|V> 
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1070  rms  OSAlptAB  of  tMISUBR  gHAWMUfc 

With  ikUUd  flngem  sweep  tb*  lrembte«r  sMlgft"— £%bA 
3.  "  Where  Echo  mikm  ti«ep  hOlf  mmm^  . 

ligt'img  to  the  dwpberd'tnag."— TTortoti,  UJ^mmt,  9.  83L 

XL  ITi^  have  oooMtonaPy  einpk>yed  certain  pmxwitioni  £)r  which,  fKbafo,  it  woold  not  b« 
easy  to  dte  prosaic  authority;  tu^  a<6im,  oJi}^  (i^x^  anear,  amoA,  oMbm^  (ufEMf,  aibp^ilMi^ 
oMg^  ImmM,  JraMmv  Aorciv*,  mm  j(Bm  Oba  10th,  Md  attaa^  at  p.  4A1.> 

ZLL  "Buf  oftmer  nafioj  JSTSBJEffHOSQ       do  pnw  wiiton;  a^ 
"  0  let  me  gaeel— Of  gadng  tfaere%  so  cad. 
0  tot  nr      »-«hoagkt  too  k  wfldei'd  bm'^roMV 

HJL  Tbej  oftener  empk^'  AKnQtTATES  W0KD6  and  model  tttaqfrniMi  m, 
1.  "  Wiaovten  Oiait,  would  come  on  hoMiar  bale.**— Aomimi. 
X  "H8WM,toiMe<,  attttterogoMbpag*, 

(Sim  aleep  and  pUy,  who  minded  nought  at  aU."— 'A 
8.  **Mbtcde4lM0wtatTieirwMtolwftDad.''— JC 
4U  "To  nomber  npthetbannndrdiranii^hen^ 

An  luelflaB  wen^  and  «teaa:  eidton'tMc''— JK 
6.  "  Of  clerks  Mod  ptoD^  tan  70a  ffM<9«q>v.''— JUL 
&  "  But  theae  I  ptutm  by  irittfc  MniiilMi  umtm  mm  ^'^M. 


Tffa  avz>  or  ths  obaxxab. 
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BROWN'S  GRAMMARS 


« 


2Cew  nod  Improved  Kditioii%  with  the  Aiithor*a  lut  oomctionc,  of  the  GBAMHATICAL 
WORKS  of  OOOLD  BROWN,  hav*  MeenUj  beta  pabluhed»  to  which  the  attention  of 
TsMben  Md  Sohool  CbtmnittMi  ii  Mlieited,  with  A*  «oini«tiM  that,  upon  a  ear«fal  exami- 
Dathm,  a<!7  will  b«  Ibukd  ta  ba  the  mtal  OnrmgH  aad  eemphtt  TraatiM  npoa  thu  braaeh 
irf  itn^  DOW- «>tnfc 

1 

The  Orammar  of  English.  GranunaTBy 

Wi*k  am  AfreAwiian,  HiaUricml  mmi  Critictly  tin  mM«  mutitoXeaBjf  arrtMjftd,  mud  «B^y 
UhutrmM,         •fe^de.;  amd  a  £eg  to  tht  Oral  Sxtreiaet,  loitk  Appendixes,  tie.  Fourth 


1,090  lafM,  lazg*  «8tm,  hiadMMlr  Mm  MM 


J  pw^H  Tiflwi  vfdiBMt  mn- axtiM  wMtor  w  XigiliE  Ofaaav  Mig,  la  I 
eliMr  dlroetlr  aoaanMited  oa,  or  iMfdntalfr  Botloed. 

Tbe  MlmrtbK  aotkai,  «»W  flwa  pwMH  wlw  wM  dooMlMB  U  vmdimemi  wiH  «adlM.  to  Jalge  of  tb« 
■Mrite  of  nuh  •  wwk.  »■  wort^  oraMtaOon. 

*TU'QiaiaMMqf  Ki^tll«hOHBniw«i^'«noetWtt1watrfl,«fO-jigM,iad^ 
swOmI  fcaowMaa.  Tlwre  Is  nodilag  like  It,  w  fer  m  we  kmw,  In  Oa  BuBlli  imtmf.  Imr  tnebar  who 
wWmto  floawilt  eBflMffltlM  vpm  wpotwl  «w  fcmottr  peMi  of  gr— wr.  la  cBaaacHoa  wUh  iHMCtrW  JhwirtBn 
cf  Um  mum.  will  do  M  we  hare  dotM— bnj  tt,  aad  nee  It  ooneUntly,  No  pragraalva  teaeker  mo  iflbni  to  be  W4fe- 
oet  It."— JKmaotwerti  Tlwatep. 

•*L»t  wrrteeeher  cf  any  pFteBitewlB  tbe  State  proonra  a  copr,  and  make  It  a  ooaitaDt  eompanloa  In  the 
HiKMil-room.  Certain^  ao  ■aaelar  ean  aftod  to  be  wltboat  if— TMntri*  TgaOer, 
•*  Thb  k  the  hlleat  tMUae  oa  Oe  Onaunar  of  tbe  fin^Uh  buiariiage  that  bat  ew  bean  priatod,  and  In  our 

alnlDaltkarfraatnlaoi  It  Bnatntai  eB  that  a  awa  aeed  to  leant  about  thehwarf  eeaatrueOou  and  the  iiietlwdt 
pawlBg  end  aoel^alBK  lie  fcigitt  InMge  '—KMe  Mmmd  MaalmmttK 

'  Na  one  eaa  pretend  to  be  a  ntaiter  or  Knglbh  Onmmar  who  baa  not  rtndled  this  work.  Ito  dellnltloDa  are 
clear  aad  iita JaiL  mA  Ha  tteaaaloB  of  wlaiiplae  able  and  pfofeanA  ItabeaMbefcoadlB  everT  aabool-rooto,  side 
^^^e^th  WaMai^  DleUeu«y.  Wo  aaaaoC       M(Uf  eonBaad  tt  to  teeAaaa."— JHdUfiw  JottnuU 

"It  U  tM  whteb  Me  Wle  paipoita  t^  only  fall  treattee,  aad  ooty  eempi^beneiye  larlaw  of  tbe  mtam  ^ 
work*  of  all  other  aathete,  on  this  snUeet  that  wepcaaeaa."— /Vaasyrfwiito  AeAoof  JbttmoiL 

"Thewotklaamphathally  tbe'Of(Hiiia<irg^giuewagi^^'aadliaeB«ipewdlaiB  ofaeartyalltbaMBillttgraaf 
ntatleal  knowledge  of  tbe  worid.  As  a  book  or  referenoe  It  has  no  eqna),  aad  ibonld  be  la  erety  aabootroon,  aad 
on  tbe  taUe  of  ererr  stadent"— J^mt  ToHi  naeW. 

*  It  Is  a  peiAet  ennelopBdU  of  Gmaainar  aad  Kbetorlo,  aad  welt  deaema  Ha  title  of  Tbe  Qnamur  of  So^Oah 
OnoiBBn."— /Msa  Joanuif  o<  JRSMMillm. 

"  Tbo  work  U  Teiy  thoroiyh.  riabwataLaad  aeeaplete.  MreiTteiiAer  that  menaato  he  a  teaehw  Indeed,  ^oaW 
bam  a  aopy."— JUMeaMMMiTApaM,  Y. 

"Thle&thagMtwwkora  KMtwoifciaaa.  Tbe  edfUon  beflm  aa,  tbe  laat  NTteed,  Is  heTond  alt  qaeatlan  flie 
BMat  prataud  aad  erttteel  work  that  ever  aptMered  on  the  saUeet  of  langaue.  Krory  pct>f««el osal  taaohar  tboold 
have  a  ea^  of  tbe  Onaunar  of  En^lsb  Oramiaan,  pkeod  aide  by  Ma  with  bla  aioat  ftfnaUo  hooka  of  atody  and 
nftienoe.  Saeh  men  as  onr  author  do  honor  to  tbe  American  iMilM,«>dplaee  onrclurioBiBepabHefltM  In  tottMK 
aa  wan  aa  la  aadltleal  and  moral  ftaedoPL  Ve  ahoold  he  glad  to  aaa  a  eopy  of  tUe  WM^  raoed  In  even  adraN 
dlatrfet  Ubruy  of  I«wa.  and  lU  tMohUtgt  heeded  by  the  thr«e  thooMod  Uaohen  of  h«r  •cbooU."- TtTio*  yWo. 

"  We  wiab  ihat  erery  teaeber  had  It,  and  we  wish  tbatereiy  taatfierwanid  stadylt  IllsamagnllleeatTeilinM, 
Bot  oae  whose  Mas  aloaa  aad  upaanwee  ealls  Ibr  praise,  bat  one  whoae  oontonts  dalm  th«  baartkat  aommeDda- 
tlon.  We  eaa  dDiply  mt,  that  if  »ny  on*  wishes  to  galo  ■  tboroosh  knowlrdxc  of  the  fbnnattoti,  rise  and  progrcea 
«f  oar  aoMe  laacaage,  of  Mprindplea,  poweta,  olMaents,  and  oomnnatloDa,  of  us  adaiAednesi  to  eonvenadon,  poetry, 
proae,  the  Ibivai,  piUplt,  or  baito  of  lagialatUiB,  tbb  wwfc  wlU  r«V  a 

■*  We  may  aiAly  eoamead  It  as  a  work  of  aneqaalled  axeellaaee  aad  worth.  Aa  a  book  Ibr  Ote  student  wbe 
wtshea  to  pecfeet  bliasetf  la  tbe  solewee  of  Oiaaunar,  or  as  a  book  Ibr  rofereaee  In  seboda,  prlnU  or  puhllo 
llbrarlca,  we  cannot  eommend  It  too  hlably.  It  la  emphatleally  what  Its  title  ladkatea,  'Hie  Orunina'  of  En^UA 
GtaauBMS.'"— I  VmNMMoirf  (bMowa  SeAoof  Jounwii 

**  This  Is  araoag  Araauaan  what  *  Webster^  tTnabridged'  ISBnMHit  Dletloaailaa,  and  la  andoabtedly  tbe  meet 
eooptete  and  the  beat  grainiaatlea]  traadae  erer  pabHsbed."— fatftaaa  Sciooi  JtmntaL 

"  I'be  largest  and  best  tblnj^  of  the  kind  ever  pnbllsbod."— naaUr*s  AdvoeaU.  Dofton,  OMo. 
The  Grammae  of  AioImA  Grammtart  is  tbe  antbor's  fieat  work,  and  Is  perbuM  the  moat  Tihiahle  of  the 
eomprebenrtve  traatlaaa  miloh  have  been  piibliahed  within  a  few  yean  to  lllnstvate  the  hlatorj  aad  stnetaia  of 
onr  mother  tongao.  "—^mtfr.  JotwHOl  qfUdtieation  and  College  tUvtea. 

-Thb  QaaiiMAa  or  Kaama  Oa*int  a  w  la  worthy  of  lie  title ;  tt  laao  mereeempllallon,  bqt  Oaieaaltof  OdrV 
yaararteseaBdarUtgalatadybyaaerallaMn&aaalyUeBilBd."— i'lkOMlslsU^ 

^MUi^j^^aad,  ortttaally  aeearate,  liompiabsmfra,  adrnkaHy  amvo-la  a  ward,  eonpMa  In  tta  Mad.'^- 
^^^itortiaealtoableofellwoibaapMtteiHaat  ofEi^iaaiaMaw.'^OLKPowau^ftilfc /asfc-aoltois 
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XL 

momVB  OBAMKAB  UFBOTED. 

The  Institates  of  English  foammar, 

MetkodUaitg  Arrmmged,  ete^  «le.,  tie.   Dengntd  for  the  vm  of  BdutoU,  ^uiiiiMin,  mtd  PrhaU 
Zeanun.   Bjf  OoeU  Brvmt,   A  mm  Stenoti/p*  Sdilvm,  Carefully  Swvud  hy  At  AuOm. 

SS6  pagM,  Uaw>  Friee  80  orate 

TIm  •ZMlUoea  ct  Bbovh^  luntnrm  or  QumtAa  to  admitted  on  bU  hands:  aod  MtvltlMUiidlnc  the  mlU- 
tade  of  tebwd  Knunman  which  ban  ttvm  &»t  to  iMt  omm  tn  wmpeHtlnn  wllta  tli«  IiwtlbitM,  It  W  Hesdtir 
■dnnwd  In  pnblic  bTor,  and  ti  Iwfalj  in  BM  thtonrbont  tbo  ootiDtTjr.  The  doetrliiM  oTtbe  woi^  an  tboM  whidt 
are  d«4udhl»  from  a  eoromon-MDae  riav  of  Um  aul^Mt  «f  laagun,  aadaJnU  ooatMnniioa  of  tbtt  MHttagtot of 
apaecb.  And  In  potot  of  (wnplcaow  mrtaiv*maiit,  aeooranj  uf  defiDltloii,  fmlneM  of  Illiutration,  and  Qonapr«b«B- 
nr«n«M  of  plan,  l£a  work  li  ronsld«rad  by  ooinp«t*BtjBdcei  tobesDrlTslled.  In  the  new  edition  of  tbtlnultatM, 
taaeben  who  bar*  bean  aocnitomod  to  dm  Uia  work,  wUl  im  man^  Important  ampltfleattoDa  and  fanprovemMU, 
SiTing  til  the  wbol*  more  of  oMnpUlanaas  ai  to  lha  sabfael,  and  a  better  adaptation  of  plan  to  the  |aiuinl  pupoaes 
orln^t^lctlo^. 

"A  new  edition  rftbia  work,  carafnlly terlaad  and  mn«h  Improred  br  the  antbor,  baa  bean  iMoeA  The  tima 
which  baa  alapaad  tliMe  the  work  wac  firat  MUUbad  hM  been  ^nt  br  Mr.  Brown  tn  laboia  asd  atDdtea  tandiog  to 
•niarga  and  mature  hli  kBOwladga  of  EngUita  Orammar,  and  aovaral  dcotded  ImproTeiiMnta  are  apparent  In  the 
new  edition.  It  ta  mw  oae  of  the  b«t  tieatliea  of  lu  kind  tor  the  naa  of  acbooh  aa  well  aa  priTite  laamara." — 
Xew  York  Commtetat  Adwiimi: 

-One  of  tha  beat  twwaga*  aad yiti— Hiii  "Ea^Uk  Qwnian  w fcwa aranihinl ■  JjtftuBoJtor,  Bnct- 

*  This  popular  w«k  bM  eitaMlabvd  a  nputatloB  li  nearir  aUof  our  Inathationa  of  laamlng,  Mampat d  by  any 
WHt  or  the  kiad.*— £o«M  IFeafant  BaptUt,  T^Mg^  Ala. 

•*  It  u  a  work  of  deddad  merit,  aod  we  hope  to  ■••  It  adoptod  Into  the  Khoob  of  this  and  oUwr  Waatam  StatM." 
—DnUw  RrpvbUoa»  and  SmMn«l,  B*a€»r  Dam,  WU. 
-Tbe  bMTOranmar  oftha  KncUdi  i:,aBme  extanL"— Woodafoot  SaUintl,  Woodtloek,  10. 
"TbU  taa  worlE  WMlhy  tba  axamlnatloa  or  all  who  are  en|ived  In  thto  branch  rf  MMdy."— /ufaWgawear,  IFitaai- 

*•  Thta  work  baa  atWnod  am  •nrUble  repatatSaa,  aad,  we  boUeTa,  tauki  Ant  amow  tb*  modem  works  which 
hBTe  baan  writtaa  for  the  pmpoaa  of  laaialnc  the  ttnaeBt  tb*  art  of  apcaklog  and  wrltlnc  th«  £og<lah  '"yfflt 
wHhpToprtety."— ffmiwl  XapUM  JMtv  OtrMt,  Mtek. 

"  w*  hare,  tevera]  Umea,  apokea  btehty  of  thaae  OramiMn,  and  atOl  oontinaa  to  think  them  tha  beat  that  hare 
•T.-r  come  andar  oar  obuii  Talliw."—  imM  Port  foUo. 

•  A  aiaadart  taxt-book  ta  a  lam  Mvtta  of  ow  CollaM,  Aaadaadaa,  and  PnUto  Bdwdi;  and  AudaBUr 
dMarret  the  taljrfa  appredatktn  whkh  It  b«  ao  long  e^Jovrd^—  TTUVoiuMtuiiof^  E.-U,  Pa. 

"  It  to  a  battar  wwk  tbao  moat  otban  BOW  !■  ■ia.'^-JkalftiP  A;  i>amoe^ 

"IttodonUlawoDatftbabeatworinMrtntMaaMtotMeaf  eiMUHr."— /odfa^  OlrliMm  JNMtoL  Alta. 
"Tbto  to*  woat  ■dmlwbte  work,  nipwd  with  gmX  mn  ■adathoiw^BoiBpwhirtnB  <*tiw  liSiat"— 
Amtrieam  rrm  Prim,  Jwtow,  fa. 


ZH 

BBOWTS  nUIL  ffltAMKAB  XMPBOTXD. 

The  First  Lines  of  Ihiglish  Grammar; 

a  Av/  Ai^raa  of  tht  AiUkoi't  Larger  Work,  tkt  "  InttitHta  of  Sngtiak  Orammnr.*'  Bf 
OpM  BrowK.   A  Mv  Sterootype  Edition,  Cctrefully  Reviud  by  tMt  Avtkor, 

US  psfW  Uma  HilMMinadl  Frio*  88  flsatii 

A  well-wrooght  and  tolarably  ample,  tboofta  eoodeawd,  grammatical  •yatem.  atrtng,  tboo^  profcwadlT  only  an 
**  OBtUoa,"  a  •oBelaBtly  ecHnprehcailT*  ooone  of  Initmetlon  In  grammar  for  airmdlnarT  pnrpoaee  at  writtoft  and 
ap««ch.  It  not  only  doaa  tbu  In  the  way  of  tj/Jtom,  but  H  alao  fnrnlsbea  teaohen  with  the  aiai  and  aeeeaMrlM  of 
axamlnatory  aveatloiM,  atymologleal  and  syn tactical  prazea,  and  azamplea  of  fUae  Engltoh  for  enireetlon.  Th« 
daflnltlooB  ana  rale*  are  ruldly  exact,  the  pandlgma  neatly  arranged,  and  the  formnlea  ezpltdt  and  eaay  ol  eonn- 
«totion.  JTeUod  to  a  nMiked  tetim  oftha  book;  aod  as  to  Ito  dldactlaa,  whatoTW  fa  mM,  to  said  In  the  fow«M 
wmtopoMlbla:  prtnelpl«toneT«rII>iindelasbln(wlthpi1nalple;  tberetoadnasaqsener  In  Uiepaits;  sadallgDea 
to  make  np  a  barmonlont  whole. 

"  Brown's  ■  First  LIum,'  and  bto '  Instllntea  of  Sngtlsh  Orammar,'  tn  their  original  fonna,  were  among  the  beat 
Onmman  we  erar  naad ;  with  their  ImproremanU  tbey  Jnstly  eommand  the  good-wUl  of  leaahars."— Jfaasaafcn- 
tatu  TM<:htr. 

"These  are  two  good  works,  tha  prodoetloB  ofone  wbo  has  derotod  mora  stteaUon  to  the  snt^aot  of  grammar 
Oan  any  other  man  In  Amertoa."— OimeeUewt  Ctom,  School  JoMmat, 

The  praoUeal  exerolaes  are  qnllo  eoidons,  the  rales  admirably  wiwdad,  the  whole  HMMamiea  aUraettre,  and,  so 
tor  as  we  bare  Jndmd,  theae  wwfcs  are  eminently  nieoaMAil  tn  making  good  grsramaoeal  sidiolars  wtwro'rer  they 
are  OMd."— A>w  Samptkire  Journal  o/BducaUon. 

"  Itrown'a  Orammara  are  of  a  elate  ntv«r  to  dt*.  At  iveaent  of  nnuproasbaUe  exoeUenea,  and  tha  bfohest 

rslble  anthorlty,  we  donbt  tf  tbey  can  erer  be  sapetseded,  at  least  whlM  onr  language  remalna  what  It  to.'— 
II.  BnnuM,  Sckool  CommiMtontr,  WttCchttUr  Oownty,  K.  T. 

"  Brown's  B<diool  Onunmars  ara  moot  happily  adapted  to  their  graat  porpoasL  nwir  mlos  aod  deSnltkos  are 
•Impla,  eonelM.  phllosopblesl.  and  seeante,  and  are  lllnstrsted  wlui  olesraess  and  foroa.  Wa  would  eall  Uie  stteo- 
tion  nf  onr  toaeheis  to  thto  series  of  Orammara,  feeling  aMnred  that  It  will  meet  tbeir  l^qlroval,  and  reoetTt  tMr 
wapooit," ~Jiepo»ttortf  and  TranaoHpt,  CAumbertfttrff.  Pa. 

*-TfarM  elementary  works  are  among  the  best  extant,  and  ara  rntdly  oomlng  Into  use."— Axto*  Pott. 

■"Tbe  First  Lines  of  EngHeta  Orammar;'  'The  Instttutes  of  1  n^ih  Grammar;'  these  an  the  titles  at  two  of 
the  best  works  on  the  subject  of  EngUsh  Orammar  vrer  written."— JfionU  VUUor, 

•*  W'fi  woiild  InTlte  the  particular  attention  of  all  eoneented  to  the  Orammara  of  OooM  Brown,  for,  with  tbe 
flxeeptlon.  If  exoeption  It  be.  of  Webiter's  PI ctlraiary,  thera  la  hardly  a  series  of  works  In  tbe  EnglMt  Idugnsge  so 
deserrlnfc  of  snob  sebolarly  oommendBtlon.''--^SowM«m  Arff  ua,  2for/blk,  Va. 

*■  We  know  these  works  the  late  Ooold  Brown  well  sM  ean  speak  of  tfaaa  anrsaerredtyandwUb  nnqnaUfled 
■pprabatiim.  In  ftd  liatlng  a  thoron^  knowledge  of  the  Ei^^toh  Lnngaam,  thore  ta  Botung  In  tha  of  a 
graaimatlci]  treaUse  that  nm  compare  wtib  Ihcm."— IT,  J.  DaUy  ihtardUm, 
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